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MARRIAGE 

MARRIAGE.    The  topics -which  this  subject 
presents  to  our  consideration  in  connection  with 
Biblical  literature  niaj'  be  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  five  heads :  — 
I.  Its  origin  and  history. 
11.  The   conditions   under  which    it   could   be 
legally  elTected. 

III.  The  modes  by  which  it  was  effected. 

IV.  The  social  and  domestic  relations  of  married 

Ufe. 
V.  The   typical  and  allegorical   references    to 
marriage. 

I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded  on  the 
requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  been  ordained  by  God,  in  as  far  as  man's 
nature  was  ordained  by  Him ;  but  its  formal  ap- 
pointment was  the  work  of  nian,  and  it  has  ever 
been  in  its  essence  a  natural  and  civil  institution, 
though  admitting  of  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
element  into  it.  This  view  of  marriage  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  historical  account  of  its  origin  in  the 
book  of  Genesis:  the  peculiar  formation  of  man's 
nature  is  assigned  to  the  Creator,  who,  seeing  it 
"  not  goo  1  for  man  to  be  alone,"  determined  to 
form  an  "  help  meet  for  him  "  (ii.  18),  and  accord- 
ingly completed  the  work  by  the  addition  of  the 
female  to  the  male  (i.  27).  The  necessity  for  this 
step  appears  from  the  words  used  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Divine  counsel.  Man,  as  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  being,  would  not  have  been  a  worthy  rep- 
resentative of  the  Deity  on  earth,  so  long  as  he 
lived  in  solitude,  or  in  communion  only  with  beings 
either  high  above  him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  as 
angels,  or  far  beneath  him,  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his 
comfort  and  happiness,  but  still  more  for  the  per- 


«  T^iJJS,  literal!}',  "  as  over  against,"  an  J  so  "cor- 
responding to."  The  renderings,  lu  the  A.  V.  "meet 
for  him,"  in  the  LXX.  Kar  avrov,  o/iiotos  auTw,  ami  in 
the  Vulg.  .■n'miU  sihi,  are  inadequate. 

''  The  LXX.  introduces  Svo  into  the  text  in  Gen.  ii. 
24.  and  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate. 

"^  ti?^W  and  ntt7N,    We  are  unable  to  express  the 

verbal  correspondence  of  those  words  in  our  language. 

The  Vulgate  retains  the  etymological  identity  at  the 

expense  of  the  sense  :  "  Virago  quoniam  de  t)(>o."  The 
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fection  of  the  Divine  work,  that  he  should  have  a 
"  help  meet  for  him," «  or,  as  the  words  more 
properly  mean,  "  the  exact  counterpart  of  himself  " 
—  a  being  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  hia 
thoughts  and  affections.  No  sooner  was  the  forma- 
tion of  woman  effected,  than  Adam  recognized  in 
that  act  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  to  man's  social 
condition,  and  immediately  enunciated  the  impor- 
tant statement,  to  which  his  posterity  might  refer 
as  the  charter  of  marriage  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
"  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
motlier,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh  "  (ii.  24).  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  the  first  woman,  we  may  evolve  the 
following  principles;  (1)  The  unity  of  man  and 
wife,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed  out  of  man, 
and  as  expressed  in  the  words  "one  flesh;"  (2) 
the  indissolubleness  of  the  marriage  bond,  except 
on  the  strongest  grounds  (comp.  Matt.  xix.  9);  (-3) 
monogamy,  as  the  original  law  of  marriage,  result- 
ing from  there  having  been  but  one  original  cou- 
ple,'' as  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  subsequent  ref- 
erences to  this  passage  by  our  Lord  ("  they  iwain,'" 
Matt.  xix.  5),  and  St.  Paul  ("  two  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  1  Cor.  vi.  16);  (4)  the  social  equality  of 
man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  the  terms  ish  and  ish- 
s/kiI/c  the  one  being  the  exact  correlative  of  the 
other,  as  well  as  in  the  words  "  help  meet  for 
him;-"  (5)  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  consequent  upon  her  subsequent  forma- 
tion (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  1.3);  and  (6)  the 
respective  duties  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied  in 
the  words  "help  meet  for  him." 

The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified 
to  a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man  and 
wife.  As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  the 
latter,  the  condition  of  subordination  was  turned 


old  Latin  term  vira  would  have  been  better.  Luther 
is  more  successful  with  manit  and  mdnnin  :  b>it  even 
this  fails  to  convey  the  double  sense  of  isksha'i  as  = 
"  woman  "  and  "  wife,"  both  of  which  shovild  be  pre- 
served, as  in  the  German  w/'ib,  in  order  to  convi'y  the 
full  force  of  the  original.  We  may  here  observe  that 
ishskak  was  the  only  term  in  ordinary  use  among  the 

Hebrews  for  "  wife.' 


They  occasionally  used    /3ti7, 


as  we  use  "  consort,''  for  the  wires  of  kings  (Ps.  xlr. 
9  ;  Neh.  ii.  6  ;  Dan.  v.  2). 
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into  subjection,  and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  hus- 
band, "  he  shall  rule  over  thee  "  (Gen.  iii.  16.)  — 
a  sentence  which,  regarded  as  a  prediction,  has  been 
strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  position  assigned  to  women 
in  Oriental  countries,"  l)ut  which,  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  life,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  voice  of  nature 
and  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34; 
Eph.  V.  22,  23;  1  Tim.  ii.  12).  the  evil  effects  of 
the  fall  were  soon  apparent  in  the  corrupt  usages 
of  marriage;  the  unity  of  the  bond  was  impaired 
by  polygamy,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
among  the  Cainites  (Gen.  iv.  19);  and  its  purity 
was  deteriorated  by  the  promiscuous  intermarriage 
of  the  "sons  of  God  "  with  the  "daughters  of 
men,"  i.  e.  of  the  Sethites  with  the  Cainites,  in  the 
days  preceding  the  flood  (Gen.  vi.  2). 

In  the  post-diluvial  age  the  usages  of  marriage 
were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that  characterizes 
a  jjatriarchal  state  of  societ)'.  The  rule  of  monog- 
amy was  reestablished  by  the  example  of  Noah 
and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13).  The  early  p.atriarchs 
selected  their  wives  from  their  own  family  (Gen. 
xi.  29,  xxiv.  4,  xxviii.  2),  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  this  on  religious  grounds  superseded  the  pro- 
hibitions that  afterwards  held  good  against  such 
marriages  on  the  score  of  kindred  (Gen.  xx.  12; 
Ex.  vi.  20;  comp.  Lev.  xviii.  9,  12).  Polj-ganiy 
prevailed  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii.  9,  xxix.  23, 
28;  1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  great  extent  divested 
of  the  degradation  which  in  modern  times  attaches 
to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  it  we  must  take 
into  regard  the  following  considerations:  (1)  that 
the  principle  of  monogamy  was  retained,  even  in 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  by  the  distinction  made 
between  the  chief  or  original  wife  and  the  secondary 
wives,  or,  as  the  A.  V.  terms  them,  "  concubines  " 
—  a  term  which  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  an  illicit  and  unrecog- 
jiized  position,  whereas  the  secondary  wife  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  wife,  and  her  rights 
were  secured  bylaw;''  (2)  that  the  motive  which 
led  to  polygamy  was  that  absorbing  desire  of 
progeny  which  is  prevalent  throughout  eastern 
countries,  and  was  especially  powerful  among  the 
Hebrews;  and  (3)  that  the  power  of  a  parent  over 
his  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slave  (the  po- 
iestas  i^'trin  and  dominica  of  the  Romans),  was 
paramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  led 
in  many  cases  to  phases  of  polygamy  that  are 
otherwise  quite  unintelligible,  as,  for  instance,  to 
the  cases  where  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  at 
the  request  of  his  u'i/e,  under  the  idea  that  children 
born  to  a  slave  were  in  the  eye  of   the  law  the 

a  The  i-elation  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Hebrew  term  baai  (v272),  literally 
lord,  for  husband  (Ex.  xxi.  3,  22 ;  Dent.  xxi.  13  ;  2 
Sam.  xi.  26,  etc.,  etc.).     The  respectful  term  used  by 

Sarah  to  Abraham  (''DTN,  "  my  lord,"  Gen.  xviii.  12 ; 
comp.  1  K.  i.  17,  18,  Ps.  xlv.  11)  furni.shes  St.  Peter 
with  an  illustration  of  the  wife's  proper  position  (1 
Pet.  iii.  6). 

b  The  position  of  the  Hebrew  concubine  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  concubine  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  the  sole  distinction  between  her  and  the  wife 
consisting  in  this,  that  the  marriage  w.as  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rivil  law :  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  the 
m.arriage  was  perfectly  valid  (Bingham,  Ant.  xi.  5,  § 
11).     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  piUegesh 

(Wy^f^  J  A.  V.  "  concubine  ")  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
Mosaic  law.     The  terms  used  are  either  "wife"  (Dcut. 
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children  of  the  mistress ^^  (Gen.  xvi.  3,  xxx.  4,  9); 
or,  tigain,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  father  ((Jen.  xxix.  23,  28;  Ex.  xxi. 
9,  10).  It  must  be  allowed  that  polygamy,  thus 
legalized  and  systematized,  justified  to -a  certain 
extent  by  the  motive,  and  entered  into,  not  only 
without  offense  to,  but  actually  at  the  suggestion 
of,  those  who,  according  to  our  notions,  would  feel 
most  deeply  injured  by  it,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  polygamy  would  be  in  our  own  state  of 
society. 

Divorce  also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded  (Gen.  x.xi. 
14).  Of  this,  again,  we  must  not  judge  by  our 
own  standard.  Wherever  marriages  are  effected  by 
the  violent  exercise  of  the  patria  potestas,  or  with- 
out any  bond  of  affection  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, ill-assorted  matches  must  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  without  the  remedy  of  divorce,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  understand  the 
truth  of  the  Apostles'  remark,  that  "  it  is  not  good 
to  marry"  (Matt.  xix.  10).  Hence  divorce  prevails 
to  a  great  extent  in  all  countries  where  marriage  is 
the  result  of  arbitrary  appointment  or  of  purchase: 
we  may  instance  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  Ill;  Layard's  Nineveh,  i.  357)  and  the  Egyp- 
tians (Lane,  i.  235  ff.).  From  the  enactments  of 
the  Mosaic  law  we  may  infer  that  divorce  was 
effected  by  a  mere  verbal  declaration,  as  it  still  is 
in  the  countries  referred  to,  and  great  injustice  was 
thus  coijimitted  towards  the  wives. 

The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at  mitigating  rather  than 
removing  evils  which  were  inseparable  from  the 
state  of  society  in  that  day.  Its  enactments  were 
directed  (1)  to  the  discouragement  of  polygamy; 
(2)  to  obviate  the  injustice  frequently  consequent 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  father  or  a 
master;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restric- 
tion ;  and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  The  first 
of  these  objects  was  forwarded  by  the  following 
enactments:  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  kings 
against  multiplying''  wives  (Deut.  xvii.  17);  the 
prohibition  against  marrying  two  sisters  together 
(Lev.  xviii.  18);  the  assertion  of  the  matrimonial 
rights  of  each  wife  (Ex.  xxi.  10,  11);  the  slur  cast 
upon  the  eunuch  state,  which  has  been  ever  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  a  system  of  polygamy  (Deut. 
xxiii.  1);  and  the  ritual  observances  entailed  on  a 
man  by  the  duty  of  marriage  (I^ev.  xv.  18).  The 
second  object  was  attained  by  the  humane  regula- 
tions relative  to  a  captive  whom  a  man  might  wish 
to  marry  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14),  to  a  purchased  wife^ 

xxi.  15)  or  "  maid-servant "  (Ex.  xxi.  7) ;  the  latter 
applying  to  a  purchased  wife. 

c  The  language  in  1  Chr.  ii.  18,  "  these  are  her  sons," 
following  on  the  mention  of  his  two  wives,  admits  of 
an  interpretation  on  this  ground. 

<'  The  Talmudists  practically  set  aside  this  prohibi- 
tion, (1)  by  explaining  the  word  "multiply"  of  an 
inordinate  number  ;  and  (2)  by  treating  the  motive  for 
it,  "that  his  heart  turn  not  away,"  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion. They  considered  eighteen  the  maximum  to 
be  allowed  a  king  (Selden,  Ux.  Ebr.  i.  8).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  high-priest  himself  authorizes  bigamy 
in  the  case  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  3). 

e  The  regulations  In  Ex.  xxi.  7-11  deserve  a  detailed 
notice,  as  exhibiting  the  extent  to  whi^-h  the  power  of 
the  head  of  a  family  might  be  carried.  It  must  be 
premised  that  the  maiden  was  born  of  Hebrew  parents, 
was  under  age  at  the  time  of  her  sale  (otherwise  her 
father  would   have   no  power  to  sell),  and  that  the 
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(Ex.  xxi.  7-11),  and  to  a  slave  who  either  was  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  their  purchase,  or  who,  liaviiig 
since  received  a  wife  "  at  the  hands  of  lus  master, 
was  unwilling  to  be  parted  from  her  (Ex.  xxi.  2-0), 
and,  lastly',  by  the  law  relating  to  the  legal  distri- 
bution of  property  among  the  children  of  the  differ- 
ent wives  (Ueut.  xxi.  15-17).  The  third  object 
was  effected  by  rendering  divorce  a  formal  proceed- 
ing, not  to  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  as  heretofore, 
l)ut  by  a  "bill  of  divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv.  1), 
which  would  generally  demand  time  and  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party,  thus  rendering  divorce  a 
less  easy  process,  and  furnishing  the  wife,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  carried  out,  witii  a  legal  evidence 
of  her  marriageability:  we  may  also  notice  that 
Moses  wholly  prohibited  divorce  in  case  the  wife 
had  been  seduced  prior  to  marriage  (Deut.  xxii.  29), 
or  her  chastity  had  been  groundlessly  impugned 
(Deut.  xxii.  19).  The  fourth  object  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  ten  commandments  (Ex.  xx.  14), 
any  violation  of  which  was  punishable  with  death 
(Lev.  XX.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22),  even  in  the  case  of 
a  betrothed  person  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  21). 

The  practical  results  of  these  regulations  may 
have  been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
but  small  opportunities  of  judging.  The  usages 
themselves,  to  which  we  have  referred,  remained  in 
full  force  to  a' late  period.  We  have  instances  of 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  paternal  authority  in 
the  cases  of  Achsah  (-Judg.  i.  12),  Ibzan  (Judg.  xii. 
9),  Samson  (-Tudg.  xiv.  20,  xv.  2),  and  Michal  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  2.5).  The  case  of  Abishag,  and  the 
language  of  Adonijah  in  reference  to  her  (1  K.  i.  2, 
ii.  17),  prove  that  a  servant  was  still  completely  at 
the  disposal  of  his  or  her  master.  Polygamy  also 
prevailed,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  in  reference 
to  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  30),  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.  2), 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xii.  8),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  13),  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  xi.  3),  the  sons  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii. 
4),  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8,  9),  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  21),  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  21),  and  Joash 
(2  (Jhr.  xxiv.  3);  and  as  we  may  also  infer  from 
the  number  of  children  in  the  cases  of  Jair,  Ibzan, 
and  Abdon  (Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  9,  14).  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  it  was  the  general  practice  of 
the  country:  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  polyg- 
amy in  small  houses  or  with  scanty  incomes  are 
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so  great  as  to  put  a  serious  bar  to  its  general 
adoption,*  and  hence  in  modern  countries  where 
it  is  fully  established  the  practice  is  restricted  to 
comparatively  few  ( Niebuhr,  Voyage,  p.  05 ;  Lane, 
i.  239).  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to 
ancient  times:  the  discomforts  of  polygamy  are 
exhibited  in  the  jealousies  between  the  wives  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xvi.  0),  and  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i. 
0);  and  the  cases  cited  above  rather  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  confined  to  the  wealthy. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  the  theory  of 
monogamy  was  retained  and  comes  prominently 
forward  in  the  pictures  of  domestic  bliss  portrayed 
in  the  poetical  writings  of  this  period  (Ps.  cxxviii. 
3;  Prov.  v.  18,  xviii.  22,  xix.  14,  xxxi.  10-29;  Eccl. 
ix.  9).  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  was 
but  too  frequently  violated,  as  appears  from  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  "  strange  woman  "  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (ii.  10,  v.  20,  &c.),  and  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  the  prev- 
alence of  adultery  (Jer.  v.  8;  Ez.  xviii.  11,  xxii 
11). 

In  the  post-Babylonian  period  monogamy  appears 
to  have  become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time:  indeed  we  have  no  instance  of  polyg- 
amy during  this  period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  all 
the  marriages  noticed  being  with  single  wives  (Tob. 
i.  9,  ii.  11;  Susan,  vv.  29,  03;  Matt,  xviii.  25;  Luke 
i.  5;  Acts  v.  1).  During  the  same  period  the 
theory  of  monogamy  is  set  forth  in  Ecclus.  xxvi. 
1-27.  The  practice  of  polygamy  nevertheless  still 
existed ;  =  Herod  the  Great  had  no  less  than  nine 
wives  at  one  time  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3) ;  the  Tal- 
mudists  frequently  assume  it  as  a  well-known  fact 
(e.  g.  Kehih.  10,  §  1;  Yebam.  1,  §  1);  and  the 
early  Christian  writers,  in  their  comments  on  1 
Tim.  iii.  2,  explain  it  of  polygamy  in  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  in 
the  Apostolic  age.  The  abuse  of  divorce  continued 
unaliated  (Joseph.  Vit.  §  70 ) ;  and  under  the  Asmo- 
nasan  dynasty  the  right  was  assumed  by  the  wife  as 
against  her  husband,  an  innovation  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  Salome  by  Jo.sephus  {Ant.  xv.  7,  §  10); 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  if  we  may  judge  from  passages  where 
the  language  implies  that  the  act  emanated  from 
the  wife  (Mark  x.  12;  1  Cor.  vii.  11),  as  well  as 


object  of  the  purchase  was  that  when  arrived  at 
puberty  she  should  become  the  wife  of  her  master,  as 
is  implied  ia  the  difference  iu  the  law  relating  to  her 
(Ex.  xxi.  7),  and  to  a  slave  purchased  for  ordinary 
work  (Deut.  xv.  12-17),  as  well  as  in  the  term  amah, 
"  maid-servant,"  which  is  elsewhere  used  convertibly 
with  "  concubine  "  (.Judg.  ix.  18  ;  comp.  viii.  31).  With 
regard  to  such  it  is  enacted  (1)  that  she  is  not  to  "  go 
out  as  the  men-servants  "  (/.  e.  be  freed  after  six  years' 
service,  or  in  the  year  of  jubilee),  on  the  understand- 
ing that  her  master  either  already  has  made,  or  intends 
to  make  her  his  wife  (ver.  7)  ;  (2)  but,  if  he  has  no 
such  intention,  he  is  not  entitled  to  retain  her  in  the 
event  of  any  other  pei'son  of  the  Israelites  being  will- 
ing to  pui'chase  her  of  him  for  the  same  purpose  (ver. 
8) ;  (3)  he  might,  however,  assign  her  to  his  son,  and 
in  this  case  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  daughter  .and 
not  as  a  slave  (ver.  9) ;  (4)  if  either  he  or  his  son,  liav- 
ing  married  her,  took  another  wife,  she  was  still  to  be 
treated  as  a  wife  in  all  respects  (ver.  10)  ;  ami,  lastly, 
if  neither  of  the  three  contingencies  took  place,  ('.  e. 
if  he  neither  married  lier  himself,  nor  gave  her  to 
his  son,  nor  had  her  redeenied,  then  the  maiden  was 
to  become  absolutely  free  without  waiting  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  six  years  or  for  the  year  of  jubilee 
(Ter.  11). 


a  In  this  case  we  must  assume  that  the  wife  assigned 
was  a  non-Israelitish  slave  ;  otherwise,  the  wife  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  freed  along  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  this  case  the  wife 
and  children  would  be  the  absolute  property  of  the 
master,  and  the  position  of  the  wife  would  be  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Roman  contiibernalu',  who  was  not 
supposed  capable  of  any  connubium.  The  issue  of 
such  a  marriage  would  remain  slaves  in  accordance 
with  the  maxim  of  the  Talmudists,  tliat  the  child  is 
liable  to  its  mother's  disqualification  {Kid/lush.  3,  § 
12).  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  28)  states  that  in  the  year 
of  jubilee  the  slave,  having  married  during  service, 
carried  off  his  wife  and  children  with  him:  this,  how 
ever,  may  refer  to  an  Israelite  maid-servant. 

I>  The  Talmudists  limited  polygamists  to  four  wives. 
The  same  number  was  adopted  by  Mohammed  in  the 
Koran,  and  still  forms  the  rule  among  his  followers 
(Niebuhr,   Voya'j;e,  p.  62). 

c  Michaelis  {Laws  of  Muses,  iii.  5,  §  95)  asserts  that 
polygamy  ceased  entirely  after  the  return  from  tlie 
Captivity  ;  Selden,  on  the  other  hand,  that  polygamy 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Honoriua 
and  Arcadius  (circ.  a.  i).  400),  when  it  was  prohibited 
by  an  imperial  edict  ( Ux.  Ehr.  i.  9). 
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from  some  of  the  comments  of  the  early  writers  on 
1  Tim.  V.  9.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  reestab- 
lished the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond  by  the  following  measures:  (1)  by  the  con- 
firmation of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the 
basis  on  which  all  regulations  were  to  be  framed 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5);  (2)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce 
to  the  case  of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition  of 
re-marriage  in  all  persons  divorced  on  improper 
grounds  (Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9;  Horn.  vii.  3;  1  Cor. 
vii.  10,  11);  and  (3)  by  the  enforcement  of  moral 
purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii.  4,  &c.),  and  especially 
by  the  formal  condemnation  of  fornication,"  which 
appears  to  have  been  classed  among  acts  morally 
indifferent  (aStd(popa)  by  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church  (Acts  xv.  20). 

Shortly  before  the  Christian  era  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on  the 
question  of  marriage  as  affecting  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  parts  of  man's  nature.  Throughout 
the  Old  Testament  period  marriage  was  regarded 
as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  man,  nor  was  it 
surmised  that  there  existed  in  it  any  drawl)ack  to 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  holiness'. 
In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  Old  and. 
New  Testament  periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had 
been  evolved,  probably  in  antagonism  to  the  foreign 
notions  with  which  the  Jews  were  brought  into 
close  and  painful  contact.  The  Essenes  were  the 
first  to  propound  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
marriage :  some  of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others 
availed  themselves  of  it  imder  restrictions  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §§  2,  13).  Similar  views  were  adopted 
by  the  Therapeuta;,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Gnostics  (Burton's  Lectures,  i.  214);  thence  they 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  luicratites  (Burton,  ii. 
IGl),  and  finally  develojiing  into  the  system  of 
monachisni.  The  philosophical  tenets  on  which  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  was  based  are  generally 
condemned  in  Col.  ii.  l(i-23,  and  specifically  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  3.  The  general  propriety  of  marriage 
is  enforced  on  numerous  occasions,  and  abstinence 
from  it  is  commended  only  in  cases  where  it  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  calls  of  duty  (Matt.  xix. 
12 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  8,  26 ).  With  regard  to  re-marriage 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  Jews,  in 
common  with  other  nations,  regarded  abstinence 
from  it,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  laud- 
able, and  a  sign  of  holiness  (Luke  ii.  30,  37 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  4,  xviii.  6,  §  G);  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  example  of  Josephus  ( Vit.  §  76 )  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  even  in  the  case  of  a 
priest.  In  the  Apostolic  Church  re-marriage  was 
regarded  as  occasionally  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
and  as  an  .ibsolute  disqualification  ibr  holy  func- 
tions, whether  in  a  man  or  woman  (1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
12,  V.  9 ) :  at  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  in 
the  case  of  young  widows  (1  Tim.  v.  14). 

II.  The  conditions  of  legal  marriage  are  decided 
by  the  prohibitions  which  the  law  of  any  country 
imposes  upon   its  citizens.     In  the  Hebrew  com- 
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monwealth  these  prohibitions  were  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  regulated  marriage,  (i.)  between 
an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israelite,  and  (ii.)  between 
an  Israelite  and  one  of  his  own  conmiunity. 

i.  The   prohibitions  relating   to  foreigners  were 
based  on  that  instinctive  feeling  of  exclusiveness, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  every  social  body, 
and  which  prevails  with  peculiar  strength  in  a  rude 
state  of  society.     In  all  political  bodies  the  right 
of  marriage  (jus  connubii)  becomes  in  some  form 
or  other  a  constituent  element  of  citizenship,  and, 
even  where  its  nature  and  limits  are  not  defined  by 
legal  enactment,  it  is  supported  with  rigor  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.     The  feeling  of  aversion 
against  intermarriage  with  foreigners  becomes  more 
intense,  when  distinctions  of  religious  creed  super- 
vene on  those  of  blood  and  language;  and  hence 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find   it  more  than 
usually  strong  in  the  Hebrews,  who  were  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  position,  and  were  separated  from 
surrounding  nations  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
The  warnings  of  past  history  and  the  examples  of 
the  patriarchs  came  in  support  of  natural  feeling: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  evil  effects  of  intermarriage 
with   aliens   were  exhibited   in   the  overwhelming 
sinfulness  of  the  generation  destroyed  by  the  flood 
(Gen.  vi.  2-13):  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the 
examples  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,   Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  marrying  from  among  their  own  kindred 
(Gen.  XX.  12,  xxiv.  3,  &c.,  xxviii.  2),  and  in   each 
of  the. two  latter  cases  there  is  a  contrast  between 
these  carefully-sought  unions  and  those  of  the  re- 
jected sons   Ishniael,   who   married   an    Egyptian 
(Gen.  xxi.   21),  and  Esau,  whose  marriages  with 
Hittite  women  were    "a  grief  of  mind"   to  his 
parents  ((4en.  xxvi.   34,   3.5).     The  marriages  of 
Joseph  with  an  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  45),  of  Jlanas- 
seh  with  a  Syrian  secondary  wife  (1  Chr.  vii.  14; 
comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  20,  LXX.),  and  of  Moses  with  a 
jMidianitish  woman  in  the  first  instance  (Ex.  ii.  21), 
and  afterwards  with  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  woman 
(Num.  xii.  1),  were  of  an  exceptional  nature,  and 
yet  the  last  was  the  cause  of  great  dissatisfaction. 
A  far  greater  objection  was  entertained  against  the 
marriage  of  an  Israelitish  ^oman  with  a  man  of 
another  tribe,   as  illustrated   by  the  narrative  of 
Shechera's    proposals    for    Dinah,    the    ostensible 
ground  of  their  rejection  being  the  difference  in 
religious  observances,  that  Shechem  and  his  coun- 
trymen were  uncircumcised  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14). 

The  only  distinct  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law 
refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  marry ''  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut.  vii. 
3,  4)  —  a  result  which  actually  occurred  shortly 
after  their  settlement  in  the  Promised  Land  (Judg. 
iii.  6,  7).  But  beyond  this,  the  legal  disabilities 
to  which  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  sub- 
jected (Deut.  xxiii.  3)  acted  as  a  virtual  bar  to 
intermarriage  with  them,  totally  preventing  (ac- 
cording to  the  inter|iretation  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves   put   upon   that  passage)   the   marriage  of 


«  The  term  TropveCa  is  orcasionally  used  in  a  broad 
sense  to  include  both  adultery  (Matt.  v.  32)  and  incest 
(1  Cor.  y.  1).  In  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem it  must  be  regarded  in  its  usual  and  restricted 
sense. 

6  The  act  of  marriage  with  a  foreigner  is  described 

in  the  Hebrew  by  a  ppecial  term,  c/iatan   (^np^ 
expreBsive  of  the  njfinity  thus  produced,  as  appears 


from  the  cognate  terms,  chatan,  clwtcn,  and  choteneh, 
for  "  son-in-law."  "  father-in-law,"  and  "  mother-in- 
law."  It  is  u.sed  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  9  ;  Deut.  vii.  3 ;  .}o.sh. 
xxiii.  12  ;  1  K.  iii.  1  ;  Ezr.  ix.  14  ;  and  metaphorically 
in  2  Chr.  xviii.  1.  The  same  idea  comes  prominently 
forward  in  the  term  chdlhn  in  Ex.  iv.  26.  where  it  i8 
used  of  the  affinity  produccil  by  the  rite  of  circimicision 
between  Jehovah  and  the  child. 
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Israelitish  women  with  Moabites,  but  permitting 
that  of  IsraeUtes  with  Moabite  women,  such  as  that 
of  Mahlon  with  Ruth.  The  prohibition  against 
marriages  witli  the  Edomites  or  I'^gyptians  was  less 
stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations  received  the 
riffht  of  marriage  on  his  admission  to  the  fuU 
citizenship  in  the  third  generation  of  proselytism 
(Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were  thus  three  grades 
of  prohibition  —  total  in  regard  to  the  Canaanites 
on  either  side;  total  on  the  side  of  the  males  in 
regard  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites;  and  tem- 
porary on  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the 
Edomites  and  Egyptians,  marriages  with  iemales 
in  the  two  latter  instances  being  regarded  as  legal 
(Selden,  </e  Jui:  Nat.  cap.  14).  Marriages  between 
Israelite  women  and  proselyted  foreigners  were  at 
all  times  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  noticed  in  the 
Bible,  as  though  they  were  of  an  exceptional  nature, 
such  as  that  of  an  Egyptian  and  an  Israelitish 
woman  (Lev.  xxiv.  10),  of  Abigail  and  Jether  the 
Ishmeelite,  contracted  probably  when  .Jesse's  family 
was  sojourning  in  Moab  (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  of  Sheshan's 
daughter  and  an  Egyptian,  who  was  staying  in  his 
house  (1  Chr.  ii.  35),  and  of  a  Naphthalite  woman 
and  a  Tyrian,  living  in  adjacent  districts  (1  K.  vii. 
14).  In  the  reverse  case,  namely,  the  marriage 
of  Israelites  with  foreign  women,  it  is,  of  course, 
highly  probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes 
after  their  marriage,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of 
Ruth  (i.  16);  but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  case.  On  the  contrary  we  find  that  the  I'^gyp- 
tian  wife  of  Solomon  (1  K.  si.  4),  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian wife  of  Ahab  (i  K.  xvi.  31),  retained  their 
idolatrous  practices  and  introduced  them  into  their 
adopted  countries.  Proselytism  does  not  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  a 
wife,  though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  husband: 
the  total  silence  of  the  Law  as  to  any  such  condition 
in  regard  to  a  captive,  whom  an  Israelite  might 
wish  to  marry,  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
reverse  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14),  nor  have  the  refinements 
of  Rabbinical  writers  on  that  passage  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  necessity  of  ]5roselytism.  The  op- 
position of  Samson's  parents  to  his  marriage  with 
a  Philistine  woman  (Judg.  xiv.  3)  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  So  long  as  such  unions  were  of  merely 
occasional  occurrence  no  veto  was  placed  upon  them 
by  public  authority;  Init,  when  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  the  .Tews  contracted 
marriases  with  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
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in  so  wholesale  a  manner  as  to  endanger  their 
national  existence,  the  practice  was  severely  con- 
demned (Ezr.  ix.  2,  x.  2),  and  the  law  of  positive 
prohibition  originally  pronounced  only  against  the 
Canaanites  was  extended  to  the  Moabites,  xVm- 
monites,  and  Philistines  (Neh.  xiii.  23-25).  Public 
feeling  was  thenceforth  strongly  opposed  to  foreign 
marriages,  and  the  union  of  Manasseh  with  a 
Cuthiean  led  to  such  animosity  as  to  produce  the 
great  national  schism,  which  had  its  focus  in  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  2). 
A  no  less  signal  instance  of  the  same  feeling  is 
exhibited  in  the  cases  of  Joseph  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  0) 
and  Anileus  {Ant.  xviii.  9,  §  5),  and  is  noticed  by 
lacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  his  day.  In  the  N.  T.  no 
special  directions  are  given  on  this  head,  but  the 
general  precepts  of  separation  between  believers  and 
unbelievers  (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  17) «  would  apply  with 
special  force  to  the  case  of  marriage;  and  the  per- 
mission to  dissolve  mixed  marriages,  contracted 
previously  to  the  conversion  of  one  party,  at  the 
instance  of  the  unconverted  one,  cannot  hut  be 
regarded  as  implying  tlie  impropriety  of  such 
unions  subsequently  to  conversion  (1  Cor.  vii.  12). 
The  progeny  of  illegal  marriages  between  Israel- 
ites and  non-Israelites  was  described  under  a  pe- 
culiar term,  mnmzer^  (A.  V.  "bastard";  Deut. 
xxiii.  2),  the  etymological  meaning  of  which  is 
uncertain,''  but  which  clearly  involves  the  notion 
of  "  foreigner,"  as  in  Zech.  ix.  G,  where  the  LXX. 
has  aWoyiViis,  "strangers."  Persons  born  in 
this  way  were  excluded  from  ftdl  riglits  of  citizen- 
ship until  the  tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  2). 
It  follows  hence  that  intermarriage  with  such  per- 
sons was  prohibited  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  (conip.  Mishna,  Kiddush 

4,  §  !)• 

ii.  The  regulations  relative  to  marriage  between 
Israelites  and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into-  two 
classes:  (1)  general,  and  (2)  special  —  the  former 
applying  to  the  whole  population,  the  latter  to  par- 
ticular cases. 

1.  The  general  regulations  are  based  on  consid- 
erations of  relationship.  The  most  important  pas- 
sage relating  to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  xviii. 
0-18,  wherein  we  have  in  the  first  place  a  general 
prohibition  against  marriages  between  a  man  and 
the  "  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  ''  and  in  the  second  place 
■special    prohibitions''    against    marriage    with    a 


a  The  term  eTepofuyoCi'Tcs  (A.  V.  "  viuequally  yoked 
■with  "),  has  no  speciiil  reference  to  marriage  :  its  mean- 
ing is  shown  in  the  cognate  tei'm  erepo^vyo^  (Lev.  xix. 
19  ;  A.  V.  "  of  a  diver.se  liind  ").  It  is,  however,  cor- 
rectly connected  in  the  A.  V.  with  the  notion  of  a 
"  yoke,"  as  explained  by  Hesychius,  oi  ^rj  cn/^uyoOi/res, 
and  not  with  that  of  a  "  balance,"  as  Theophylact. 

c  Cognate  words  appear  in  Rabbinical  writer.'!,  sig- 
nifying (1)  to  uphi  or  weave ;  (2)  to  be  corrupt,  as  an 
addled  c;;g  ;  (3)  to  rlpm.  The  important  point  to  be 
observed  is  thiit  the  word  does  not  betoken  haatardy 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  simply  the  progeny  of  a 
mixed  marriage  of  a  Jew  and  a  foreigner.  It  may  be 
with  a  special  reference  to  this  word  that  the  .lews 
boasted  that  they  were  not  born  "  of  fornication  " 
(eK  TTopi/ecas,  John  viii.  41),  implying  that  there  was 
no  admi.>iture  of  foreign  blood,  or  consequently  of 
ibreign  idolatries,  in  themselves. 

d  The  Hebrew  expression  "ntt??  "^Stt7  (A.  V. 
"  near  of  kin  ")    is  generally  regarded  as  applying  to 


blood-relationship  alone.  The  etymological  sense  of 
the  term  sheer  is  not  decided.  By  some  it  is  connected 
with  slinar,  "  to  remain,"  as  by  Michaelis  (Laws  of 
Moses,  iii.  7,  §  2),  and  in  the  marginal  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  "  remainder ;  "  but  its  ordinary  sense  of 
"  flesh  "  is  more  applicable.  Whichever  of  these  two 
we  adopt,  the  idea  of  blood-relationship  evidently  at- 
taches to  the  term  from  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
(vv.  12,  13,  17  ;  A.  V.  "near-kinswoman"),  as  well  as 
from  its  use  in  Lev.  xx.  19  ;  Num.  xxvii.  11.  The 
term  basar,  literally  "flesh  "  or  "  body,"  is  also  pecu- 
liarly used  of  blood-relationship  (Gen.  xxix.  14,  xxxvii. 
27  ;  .Tnd^  ix.  2  ;  2  S.am.  v.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  1).  The  two 
terms,  sheer  basnr,  a.r&  used  conjointly  in  Lev.  xxv.  49 
as  equivalent  to  mishpachah,  "  family."  The  term  is 
applicable  to  relationship  l)y  affinity,  in  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  blood-relations  of  a  wife.  The  relation- 
ships specified  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : 
(1)  blood-relationships  proper  in  vv.  7-13 ;  (2)  the 
wives  of  blood-relations  in  vv.  14-16 ;  (3)  the  blood 
relations  of  the  wife  in  vv.  17,  18. 

e  The  daughter  is  omitted  ;  whether  as  being  pre 
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mother,  stepmother,  sister,  or  half-sister,  whether 
"  born  at  home  or  abroad,"  "  grand-daughter,  aimt, 
whether  by  consanguinity  on  either  side,  or  by 
marriage  on  the  father's  side,  daughter-in-law, 
brother's  wife,  step-daughter,  wife's  mother,  step- 
grand-daughter,  or  wife's  sister  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  wife.*  An  exception  is  subsequently  made 
(Deut.  XXV.  5)  in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  childless :  to 
this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  at  length. 
Different  degrees  of  guiltiness  attached  to  the  in- 
fringement of  these  prohibitions,  as  implied  both 
in  the  different  terms ''  applied  to  the  various 
offenses,  and  in  the  punishments  affixed  to  them, 
the  general  penalty  being  death  (Lev.  xx.  11-17), 
but  in  the  case  of  the  aunt  and  the  brother's  wife 
childlessness  (19-21),  involving  probably  the  stain 
of  illegitimacy  in  cases  where  there  was  an  issue, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  two  sisters  no  penalty  is 
stated. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  prohibitions  extended 
beyond  cases  of  formal  marriage  to  those  of  illicit 
intercourse,  and  gave  a  deeper  dye  of  guilt  to  such 
conduct  as  that  of  Lot's  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  33), 
of  Reuben  in  his  intercourse  with  his  father's  con- 
cubine (Gen.  XXXV.  22),  and  of  Absalom  in  the 
same  act  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22);  and  it  rendered  such 
crimes  tokens  of  the  greatest  national  disgrace  (Ez. 
xxii.  11).  The  Kabbinical  writers  considered  that 
the  prohibitions  were  abrogated  in  the  case  of 
proselytes,  inasmuch  as  their  change  of  religion 
was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  new  natural  birth,  and 
consequently  involved  the  severing  of  all  ties  of 


eminently  the  "  flesh  of  a  man's  flesh,"  or  because 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  mention  such  a  con- 
nection. 

«  The  expression  "  born  at  home  or  abroad "  has 
been  generally  understood  as  equivalent  to  "  in  cr  out 
of  wedlock,''  i.  c.  the  daughter  of  a  father's  concubine  ; 
but  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  restatement  of  the 
preceding  words,  and  as  meaning  "  one  born  to  the 
father,  or  mother,  in  a  former  marriage  "  (comp.  Keil, 
Archaol.  ii.  5o).  The  distinction  between  the  cases 
specified  in  vv.  9  and  11  is  not  very  evident :  it  prob- 
ably consists  in  this,  that  ver.  9  prohibits  the  union 
of  a  son  of  the  first  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
second,  and  ver.  11  that  of  a  son  of  the  second  with  a 
daughter  of  the  first  (Keil).  On  the  other  hand, 
Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc.)  finds  the  distinction  in  the 
words  "  wife  of  thy  father  "  (ver.  11),  which  according 
to  him  includes  the  mother  as  well  as  the  stepmother, 
and  thus  specifically  states  the/wtf  sister,  while  ver.  9 
is  reserved  for  the  half-sister. 

b  The  sense  of  this  verse  has  been  much  canvassed, 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
marginal  translation,  "  one  wife  to  another,"  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  the  prohibition  is  really  directed 
against  polygamy.  The  following  considerations,  how- 
ever, support  the  rendering  of  the  text.  (1.)  The  writer 
would  hardly  use  the  terms  rendered  "  wife "  and 
"  sister "  in  a  different  sense  in  ver.  IS  from  that 
which  he  assigned  to  them  in  the  previous  verses 
(2.)  The  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  indeed  of 
every  language,  requires  that  the  expression  "  one  to 
another"  should  be  preceded  by  a  plural  noun.     Tlu^ 

cases  in  which  the  expression  nHPS'^S  riM^S 
is  equivalent  to  ''  one  to  another,"  as  in  E.x.  xxvi.  3, 
6,  6,  17,  Ez.  i.  9,  23,  iii.  13,  instead  of  favoring,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed,  the  marginal  translation,  ex- 
hibit the  peculiarity  above  noted.  (3.)  The  con.«ent 
of  the  ancient  versions  is  inianimous,  including  the 
LXX.  {yvvaxKa  en'  d6eA<^j)  outtjs),  the  Vulgate  {xororem 
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previous  relationship :  it  was  necessary,  however,  in 
such  a  case  that  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband^ 
should  have  adopted  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  prohibitions  were 
enacted  are  reducible  to  the  following  three  heads : 
(1)  moral  propriety;  (2)  the  practices  of  heathen 
nations;  and  (3)  social  convenience.  The  first  of 
these  grounds  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
expressions  by  which  the  various  offenses  are  char- 
acterized, as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibition 
against  approaching  "the  flesh  of  his  flesh."  The 
use  of  such  expressions  undoubtedly  contains  an 
appeal  to  the  horror  naturalls,  or  that  repugnance 
with  which  man  instinctively  shrinks  from  matri- 
monial union  with  one  with  whom  he  is  comiected 
by  the  closest  ties  both  of  blood  and  of  family 
affection.  On  this  subject  we  need  say  no  more 
than  that  there  is  a  difference  in  kind  between 
the  affection  that  binds  the  members  of  a  family 
together,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matrimonial  bond,  and  that  the  amalgamation  of 
these  affections  cannot  take  place  without  a  serious 
shock  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two ;  hence  the 
desiraliility  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between  the 
provinces  of  each,  by  stating  definitely  where  the 
matrimonial  affection  may  legitimately  take  root. 
The  second  motive  to  lajing  down  these  prohibi- 
tions was  that  the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  as 
a  peculiar  people,  with  institutions  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii. 
3),  as  Well  as  of  other  heathen  nations  with  whom 
they  might  come  in  contact.  Marriages  within  the 
proscribed  degrees  prevailed  in  many  civilized  coun- 


tixnris  two:),  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  etc.  (4.)  The  Jews 
themselves,  as  shown  in  the  Mishna,  and  in  the  works 
of  Philo,  permitted  the  marriage.  (5.)  Polygamy  was 
recognized  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  cannot  consequently 
be  forbidden  in  this  passage.  Another  interpretation, 
by  which  the  sense  of  the  verse  is  again  altered,  is 
effected  by  attaching  the  words  "  in  her  life-time " 
exclusively  to  the  verb  "  vex."  The  objections  to  this 
are  patent :  (1)  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  clause,  like  the  others,  would  depend  on  the  prin- 
cipal verb  ;  and  (2),  if  this  were  denied,  it  would  be 
but  reasonable  to  attach  it  to  the  nearest  ("  uncover  "), 
rather  than  the  more  remote  secondary  verb  ;  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

c  These  terms  are  —  (1.)   Zimmali   (H^T  ;   A.  V. 

"  wickedness  '"),  applied  to  marriage  with  mother  or 
daughter  (Lev.  xx.  14),  with  mother-in-law,  step- 
daughter, or  grand-step-daughter  (xviii.  17).  The  term 
is  elsewhere  applied  to  gross  violations  of  decency  or 
principle  (Lev.  xix.  29  ;  Job  xxxi.   11 ;  Ez.  xvi.  43, 

xxii.  11).     (2.)   Tebel  (bS/H  ;  A.  V.    "  confusion  "), 

applied  to  marriage  with  a  daughter-in-law  (Lev.  xx. 
12) :  it  signifies  pollution,  and  is  applied  to  the  worst 

kind  of  defilement  (Lev.  xviii.  23).  (3.)  Oiesed  (TOP  ; 
A.  V.  "  wicked  thing  "),  applied  to  marriage  with  a 
sister  (Lev.  xx.  17) :  its  proper  meaning  appears  to  be 

disgrace.     (4.)  Niddah  (n'^3  ;  A.  V.    ''an   unclean 

thing"),  applied  to  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife 
(Lev.  XX.  21):  it  conveys  the  notion  of  impurity. 
Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moses,  iii.  7,  §  2)  asserts  that  the.'ie 
terms  have  a  forensic  force  ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  ground  for  this.  The  view  which  the  same  au- 
thority propounds  (§  4)  as  to  the  reason  for  the  pro- 
hibitions, naniel}',  to  prevent  seduction  under  the 
promise  of  m.arriage  among  near  relations,  is  singularly 
inadequate  both  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed. 
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tries  in  historical  times,  and  were  not  unusual 
among  the  Hebrews  themselves  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
age.  For  instance,  marriages  with  half-sisters  by 
the  same  fatlier  were  allowed  at  Athens  (Plutarch 
Cim.  p.  4,  Themistod.  p.  32),  with  half-sisters  by  the 
same  mother  at  Sparta  (Philo,  de  Spec.  Leg.  p. 
779),  and  with  full  sisters  in  Egyiit  (Diod.  i.  27) 
and  Persia,  as  illustrated  in  the  well-known  in- 
stances of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the  former 
(Pans.  i.  7,  §  1),  and  C'ambyses  in  tlie  latter  coun- 
try (Herod,  iii.  31).  It  was  even  believed  that  in 
some  nations  marriages  between  a  son  and  his 
mother  were  not  unusual  (Ov.  Met.  x.  331 ;  Eurip. 
Aiidrom.  p.  174).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  have 
instances  of  marriage  with  a  half-sister  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  12),  with  an  aunt  in  the  case 
of  Amrain  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  with  two  sisters  at  the 
same  time  in  the  case  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  2G). 
Such  cases  were  justifiable  previous  to  the  enact- 
ments of  Moses:  subsequently  to  them  we  have 
no  case  in  the  0.  T.  of  actual  marriage  within  the 
degrees,  though  the  language  of  Tamar  towards 
her  half-brother  Annion  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13)  implies 
the  possibility  of  their  union  with  the  consent  of 
their  father."  The  Herods  committed  some  violent 
breaches  of  the  marriage  law.  Herod  the  Great 
married  his  half-sister  (Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3);  Archelaus 
his  brother's  widow,  who  had  children  (xvii.  13,  § 
1);  Herod  Antipas  his  brother's  wife  (.wiii.  5,  §  1; 
Matt.  xiv.  3).  In  the  Christian  Church  we  have 
an  instance  of  marriage  with  a  father's  wife  (1  Cor. 
V.  1),  which  St.  Paul  characterizes  as  "fornication" 
(iropveia),  and  visits  with  the  severest  condemna- 
tion. The  third  ground  of  the  prohibitions,  social 
convenience,  comes  forward  solely  in  the  case  of 
marriage  with  two  sisters  simultaneously,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  "  vex  "  or  irritate  the  first 
wife,  and  produce  domestic  jars.* 

A  remarkable  exception  to  these  prohibitions  ex- 
isted in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's 
wife,  in  the  event  of  his   having   died  childless. 
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a  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
language  with  the  Levitical  law.  The  Rabbinical  ex- 
planation was  that  Tamar's  mother  was  a  heathen  at 
the  time  of  her  birth,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply 
to  such  a  case.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1)  regarded  it 
as  a  mere  ruse  on  the  part  of  Tamar  to  evade  Amnon's 
importuuity  :  but,  if  the  marriage  were  out  of  the 
question,  she  would  hardly  have  tried  such  a  poor 
device.  Thenius  {Coinm.  in  loc.)  considers  that  the 
Levitical  prohibitions  applied  only  to  cases  where  a 
disruption  of  liunily  bonds  was  likely  to  result,  or 
where  the  motives  were  of  a  gross  character  ;  an  argu- 
ment which  would  utterly  abrogate  the  authority  of 
this  and  every  other  absolute  law. 

6  The  expression  TH^^  admits  of  another  expla- 
nation, "  to  pack  together,'  or  combine  the  two  in  one 
marriage,  and  tlius  confound  the  nature  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  one  another.  This  is  in  one  respect  a 
preferable  meaning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  clear  why 
two  sisters  should  be  more  particularly  irritated  than 
any  two  not  so  related.     The  usage,  however,  of  the 

cognate  word   ITI!.?,  in  1  Sam.  i.  6,  favors  the  sense 
-  t' 

usually  given ;  and  in  the  Mishna  j~lT^*^  is  the 
usual  term  for  the  wives  of  a  polygamist  (Mishna, 
Yebam.  i.  §  1). 

c  The  Talnmdical  term  for  the  obUgation  was  yibbUm 
(D-13^),  ivoxa  yabain  (C2"'),  "  husband's  brother :  " 
hence  the  title  ijehamotk  of  the  treatise  in  the  Mishna 
for  the  regulation  of  such  marriages.     From  the  same 


The  law  which  regulates  this  has  been  named  the 
"  Levirate,"  <^  from  the  Latin  levir,  "  brother-in- 
law."  The  custom  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  that  desire  of  perpetuating  a  name,''  which  pre 
vails  all  over  the  world,  but  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary force  in  eastei-n  countries,  and  preiiminently 
among  Israelites,  who  each  wished  to  bear  part  in 
tiie  promise  made  to  Abraham  that  "  in  his  seed 
should  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen. 
xxvi.  4).  The  first  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the 
patriarchal  period,  where  Onan  is  called  upon  to 
marry  his  brother  Er's  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8) 
The  custom  was  confirmed  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  decreed  that  "  if  brethren  (i.  e.  sons  of  the 
same  father)  dwell  togetlier  (either  in  one  family, 
in  one  house,  or,  as  the  Kabbins  explained  it,  in 
contiguous  projierties;  the  first  of  the  three  senses 
is  probably  correct),  and  one  of  them  die  and  leave 
no  child  {ben,  here  used  in  its  broad  sense,  and  not 
specifically  son ;  compare  Matt.  xxii.  2.5,  jxtj  ixa>v 
(nrepij.a;  Mark  xii.  19;  Luke  xx.  28,  &TeKvos),  the 
wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  (*'.  e.  out 
of  the  family)  imto  a  stranger  (one  unconnected  by 
ties  of  relationship);  her  husband's  brother  shall 
go  in  unto  her  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife;  "  not, 
however,  without  having  gone  through  the  usual 
preliminaries  of  a  regular  marriage.  The  first-born 
of  this  second  marriage  then  succeeded  in  the  name 
of  the  deceased  brother,"  i.  e.  became  his  legal  heir, 
receiving  his  nanie  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  iv. 
8,  §  23;  but  compare  Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  17),  and  his 
property  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6).  Should  the  brother 
object  to  marrying  his  sister-in-law,  he  was  pub- 
licly to  signify  his  dissent  in  the  presence  of  the 
authorities  of  the  town,  to  which  the  widow  re- 
sponded by  the  significant  act  of  loosing  his  shoe 
and  spitting  in  his  face,  or  (as  the  Talmudists 
explained  it)  on  the  ground  before  him  (  Yebam.  12, 
§  6)  — the  former  signifying  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty from  one  person  to  another/  (as  usual  among 


root  comes  the  term  yihbeni  (DS*^)  to  contract  such  a 
marriage  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8). 

<i  The  reason  here  assigned  is  hardly  a  satisfactory 
one.  May  it  not  rather  have  been  connected  with  the 
purchase  system,  which  would  reduce  a  wife  into  the 
position  of  a  chattel  or  maiicipium,  and  give  the  sur- 
vivors a  reversionary  interest  in  her  ?  This  view  derives 
some  support  from  the  statement  in  Haxthausen's 
Transcaucasia,  p.  404,  that  among  the  Ossetes,  who 
have  a  Levirate  law  of  their  own,  in  the  event  of  none 
of  the  family  marrying  the  widow,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  certain  sum  from  any  other  husband  whom  she 
may  marry. 

e  The  position  of  the  issue  of  a  Levirate  marriage, 
as  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  family,  is 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Tamar,  whose  son  by  lier 
father-in-law,  Judah,  became  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  the  channel  through  whom  the  Messiah  was  born 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  29  ;  Matt.  i.  3). 

f  The  technical    term  for   this  act  was   khalitzah 

(n^J'^bn),  from  khalatz  {f^'^TX),  "  to  draw  off." 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  treatise  Yebamolh, 
where  minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  act  was  to  be  performed  ;  e.  g.  that  the 
shoe  Wits  to  be  of  Jeather,  or  a  sandal  furnished  with 
a  heel-strap  ;  a  felt  shoe  or  a  sandal  without  a  strap 
would  not  do  (  Yebam.  12,  §^  1.  2).  The  khalilzah  was 
not  valid  when  the  person  performing  it  was  deaf  and 
dumb  (§  4),  a.s  he  could  not  lejiru  the  precise  formula 
which  accompanied  the  act.  The  custom  is  retained 
by  the  modern  Jews,  and  is  minutely  described  by 
Picart  {Ceremonies   Religieuses,   i.  243).     It   receivaa 
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the  Indians  and  old  Germans,  Keil,  Ai'chiiol.  ii.  GG), 
the  latter  the  contempt  due  to  a  man  who  refused 
to  perform  his  just  obligations  (Deut.  xxv.  7-9; 
Ruth  iv.  G-11).  In  this  case  it  was  permitted  to 
the  next  of  kin  to  come  forward  and  to  claim  both 
the  wife  and  the  inheritance. 

The  Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews ;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  eastern 
countries,"  particularly  in  Arabia  (Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  112;  Niebuhr's  Voijatje,  p.  Gl),  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  (Ilaxthausen's 
Tninscaurasin,  p.  403).  The  Mosaic  law  brings 
the  custom  into  harmony  with  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  marrying  a  brother's  wife  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  cases  of  childlessness ;  and  it  further  secures 
the  marriage  bond  as  founded  on  affection  by  re- 
lieving the  brother  of  the  obligation  whenever  he 
was  averse  to  the  union,  instead  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory, as  in  the  case  of  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9). 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Levirate  marriage  would 
be  in  certain  cases  the  consolidation  of  two  prop- 
erties in  the  same  family ;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  object  contemplated.* 

The  Levirate  law  offered  numerous  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  th;it  spirit  of  casuistry-,  for  which 
the  Jewish  teachei-s  are  so  conspicuous.  One  such 
case  is  brought  forward  by  the  Sadducees  for  the 
sake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns  upon  the 
complications  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
come  (the  existence  of  which  the  Sadducees  sought 
to  invalidate)  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
woman  having  been  married  to  several  brothers 
(Matt.  xxii.  2.3-30).  The  Rabbinical  solution  of 
this  difficulty  was  that  tiie  wife  would  revert  to  the 
first  husband :  our  Lord  on  the  other  hand  suIh 
verts  the  hypothesis  on  which  the  ditiiculty  was 
based,  namely,  that  the  material  conditions  of  the 
present  life  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world  to 
come;  and  thus  He  a.sserts  the  true  character  of 
marriage  as  a  temporary  and  merely  human  insti- 
tution. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talmudical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  the  sulyect  being 
the  book  of  the  INIishna,  entitled  YeOamuth.  From 
this  we  gather .  the  Ibllowing  particulars,  as  illus- 
trating the  working  of  tiie  law.  If  a  man  stood 
within  the  proscrilied  degrees  of  relationship  in 
reference  to  his  brother's  widow,  he  was  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  (2,  §  3),  and  if  he 
were  on  this  or  any  other  account  exempt  fi-om  the 


illustration  from  the  expression  used  by  the  modern 
Arabs,  in  speaking  of  a  repudiated  wife,  "  She  was 
mv  slipper:  I  have  cast  her  off"  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  113). 

a  Tlie  variations  in  the  usages  of  the  Levirate  mar- 
riage are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  Ossetes  in 
Georgia  the  marriage  of  the  widow  takes  place  if  there 
are  children,  and  may  be  contracted  by  the  father 
as  well  as  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband.  If 
the  widow  has  no  children,  the  widow  is  purchaseable 
by  anotlier  husband,  as  already  noticed  (llaxthausen, 
pp.  403,  404).  In  Arabia,  the  right  of  marriage  is 
extended  from  the  brother's  widow  to  the  cousin. 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  ease  of  the  brother's  widow 
is  the  marriage  compulsory  on  the  pant  of  the  woman, 
though  in  the  former  the  man  can  put  a  veto  upon 
any  other  marriage  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  112,  113). 
4.nother  development  of  the  Levirate  principle  may 
perhaps  be  noticed  in  the  privilege  which  the  king 
enjoyed  of  succeeding  to  the  w  ives  as  well  as  the  throne 
of  his  predecessor  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  Hence  Absalom's 
public  seizure  of  his  father's  wives  was   not  only  a 
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obligation  to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  he  was  also 
from  the  obligation  to  marry  any  of  them  (1,  §  1); 
it  is  also  implied  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  one 
brother  to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  in  cases  where 
there  were  several  widows  left.  The  marriage  was 
not  to  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  hus- 
band's death  (4,  §  10).  The  eldest  brother  ought 
to  perform  the  duty  of  marriage;  but,  on  his  de- 
clining it,  a  younger  brother  might  also  do  it  (2,  § 
8,  4,  §  5).  The  kludllzah  was  regarded  as  involving 
future  lelationship;  so  that  a  man  who  had  received 
it  could  not  marry  the  widow's  relations  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  (4,  §  7).  Special  rules  are  laid 
down  for  cases  where  a  woman  married  under  a 
false  impression  as  to  her  husband's  death  (10,  §  1), 
or  where  a  mistake  took  place  as  to  whether  her 
son  or  her  husband  died  first  (10,  §  3),  for  hi  the 
latter  case  the  Levirate  law  would  not  apply;  and 
again  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  husband's  death  to 
be  produced  in  certain  cases  (caps.  15,  IG). 

Troni  the  prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible, 
others  have  Ijeen  deduced  by  a  process  of  inferential 
reasoning.  Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the 
TjCvitical  relationships  several  remoter  ones,  which 
they  termed  secondary,  such  as  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother,  great-grandchild,  etc. :  the  only 
points  in  which  they  at  all  touched  the  Levitical 
degrees  were,  that  they  added  (1)  the  wife  of  the 
ftither's  uterine  brother  under  the  idea  that  in  the 
text  the  brother  described  was  only  liy  the  same 
father,  and  (2)  the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for 
which  they  had  no  authority  (Selden,  Ux.  Ebr. 
i.  2).  Considerable  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  process  of 
reasoning  should  be  carried,  and  conflicting  laws 
have  been  made  in  different  countries,  professedly 
based  on  the  same  original  authority.  It  does  not 
lall  within  our  province  to  do  more  than  endeavor 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent 
the  Biblical  statements  bear  upon  the  subject.  In 
the  first  place  we  must  observe  that  the  design  of 
the  legislator  apparently  was  to  give  an  exhaustive 
list  of  prohibitions;  for  he  not  only  gives  examples 
of  ile;irecs  of  relationship,  but  he  specifies  the  pro- 
hiliitions  in  ca.ses  which  are  strictly  parallel  to  each 
other,  e.  f/.,  son's  daughter  and  daughter's  daughter 
(Lev.  xviii.  10),  wife's  son's  daughter  and  wife's 
daughter's  daughter  (ver.  17):  whereas,  had  he 
wished  only  to  exhibit  the  prohibited  degree,  one 
of  tiiese  instances  would  have  been  sufficient.    In 


breach  of  morality,  but  betokened  his  usurpation  of 
the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22).  And  so,  again,  Adonijah's 
request  for  the  hand  of  Abishag  was  regarded  by  Solo- 
mon as  almost  equivalent  to  demanding  the  throne  (1 
K.  ii.  22). 

!>  The  history  of  Ruth's  marriage  has  led  to  some 
misconception  on  this  point.  Boaz  stood  to  Ruth  in 
the  position,  not  of  a  Levir  (for  he  was  only  her  hus- 
band's cousin),  but  of  a  Gorl,  or  redeemer  in  the 
second  degree  (A.  V.  "  near  kinsman."  iii.  9)  :  as  such, 
he  redeemed  the  inheritance  of  Naomi,  after  the  refusal 
of  the  redeemer  in  the  nearest  degree,  in  conformity 
with  Lev.  xxv.  25.  It  appears  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  redeemer  at  the  same  time  to  marry  the  heiress, 
but  this  custom  is  not  founded  on  any  written  law. 
Tlie  writer  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  according  to  Selden 
(De  Success,  cap.  15),  confuses  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Gael  and  the  Levir,  as  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  9,  §  4)  has 
undoubtedly  done  ;  but  this  is  an  unnecessary  assump 
tion  :  the  custom  is  one  that  may  well  have  existed  iu 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  Lievirata 
marriage. 
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the  second  place  it  appears  certain  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  decree  as  the  text  of  the  prohibition ; 
for  he  establishes  a  different  rule  in  regard  to  a 
brother's  widow  and  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  thonirh 
the  dettree  of  relationship  is  in  each  case  strictly 
parallel.  It  cannot,  therefore,  in  tlie  face  of  this 
express  enactment  lie  arijued  that  JNFoses  designed 
his  countrymen  to  infer  that  marriage  with  a  niece 
was  illegal  because  that  with  the  aunt  was,  nor  yet 
that  marriage  witli  a  mother's  l)rother's  wife  was 
included  in  the  prohibition  of  that  with  the  father's 
brother's  wife.  I'or,  though  no  explicit  statement 
is  made  as  to  the  legality  of  these  two  latter,  the 
Tula  of  interpretation  casually  given  to  us  in  the 
first  must  be  held  to  apply  to  them  also.  In  the 
third  place,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  were 
some  tangible  and  e\en  strong  grounds  for  the  dis- 
tinctions noted  in  the  degrees  of  equal  distance; 
and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  as- 
certain whether  these  grounds  are  of  perpetnal 
force,  or  arise  out  of  a  peculiar  state  of  society  or 
legislation;  if  the  latter,  then  it  seems  justifiable 
to  sup])ose  that  on  the  alteration  of  that  state  we 
may  recur  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of 
the  enactment,  and  may  infer  prohibitions  which, 
though  not  existing  in  the  I,e\itical  law,  may  yet 
be  regarded  as  based  upon  it. 

The  cases  to  which  these  remarks  would  most 
pointedly  apply  are  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  a  niece,  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage, 
and  a  maternal  uncle's  widow.  With  regard  to 
the  first  and  third  of  these,  we  may  observe  that 
the  Hebrews  regarded  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  wife  and  her  husband's  family,  as  of  a 
closer  nature  than  tliat  between  the  husband  and 
his  wife's  family.  'I'o  what  extent  this  difference 
was  supposed  to  hold  good  we  have  no  means  of 
judging;  but  as  illustrations  of  the  dift'erence  we 
may  note  (1)  that  the  husband's  brother  stood  in 
the  special  relation  of  lerir  to  his  brother's  wife, 
and  was  subject  to  the  law  of  Levirate  marriage  in 
consequence;  (2)  that  the  nearest  relation  on  the 
husband's  side,  whether  brother,  nephew,  or  cousin, 
stood  in  the  special  relation  of  //or'/,  or  avenger  of 
blood  to  his  widow;  and  (-J)  that  an  heiress  was 
restricted  to  a  marriage  with  a  relation  on  her 
father's  side.  As  no  corres])onding  obligations 
existed  in  reference  to  the  wile's  or  the  mother's 
family,  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  degree  of  relationship  must  have  been  regarded 
as  different  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  prohibitions 
might  on  this  account  be  applied  to  the  one,  from 
which  the  other  was  exempt.  When,  however,  we 
transplant  the  Levitical  regulations  from  the  He- 
brew to  any  other  commonwealth,  we  ai'e  fully  war- 
ranted in  taking  into  account  the  temporary  and 
local  conditions  of  relationship  in  each,  and  in  ex- 
tending the  prohibitions  to  cases  where  alterations 
in  the  social  or  legal  condition  have  taken  place. 
The  question  to  be  fairly  argued,  then,  is  not  simply 
whether  marriage  witliin  a  certain  degree  is  or  is 
not  ])ermitted  by  the  Levitical  law,  liut  whether, 
allowing  for  the  altered  state  of  society,  muiath 
mutinuUf,  it  appears  in  conformity  with  the  general 
spirit  of  that  law.  The  ideas  of  different  nations 
as  to  relationship  differ  widely  ;  and,  should  it 
happen  that  in  the  social  system  of  a  certain  coun- 
try a  relationship  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  regarded 
as  an  intimate  one,  then  it  is  clearly  permissible 
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«  From  Ez.  xliy.  22  it  appears  that  the  law  relative 
to  the  marriage  of  priests  was  after.vards  made  more 


for  the  rulers  of  that  country  to  prohibit  marriage 
in  reference  to  it,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  ex- 
pressed or  implied  prohibition  in  reference  to  it  in 
particidar  in  the  liook  of  Leviticus,  but  on  the 
general  ground  that  Moses  intended  to  prohiliit 
marriage  among  near  relations.  The  application 
of  such  a  rule  hi  some  cases  is  clear  enough ;  no 
one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  widow,  even  in  cases  where 
the  llosaic  law  would  permit  it,  as  absolutely  illeiral 
in  the  j)iesent  day :  inasnnich  as  the  peculiar  olili- 
gation  of  the  Lerlr  has  been  abolished.  As  little 
could  we  hesitate  to  extend  the  prohibition  from 
the  paternal  to  the  maternal  uncle's  widow,  now 
that  the  peculiar  ditierenees  between  relationships 
on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  are  abolished. 
With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  deceased 
wife's  sister  we  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion, 
itiasmuch  as  the  case  is  still  in  ll/e  ;  under  the  rule 
of  interpretation  we  have  already  laid  down,  the 
case  stands  thus:  such  a  marriage  is  not  only  not 
prohibited,  but  actually  permitted  by  the  letter  of 
the  ^losaic  Law  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  argued 
(1)  whether  the  permission  was  granted  under 
peculiar  circumstances;  (2)  whether  those  or  strictly 
parallel  circumstances  exist  in  the  present  day ;  and 
(3)  whether,  if  they  do  not  exist,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  would,  or  would  not, 
justify  a  community  in  extending  the  prohibition 
to  such  a  relationship  on  the  authority  of  the  Le- 
vitical law.  In  what  has  been  said  on  this  point, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  viewing  the 
question  simply  in  its  relation  to  the  Levitical  law : 
with  the  other  arguments  pro  and  con  bearing  on 
it,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  With  regard 
to  the  marriage  with  the  niece,  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  suggesting  any  sufficient  ground  on  which 
it  was  permitted  by  the  ^losaic  law.  'I'he  liab- 
binical  explanation,  that  the  distinction  between 
the  aunt  and  the  niece  was  based  upon  the  fettpectus 
piirenh'ki:,  which  would  not  permit  the  aunt  to  be 
reduced  from  her  natural  seniority,  but  at  the  same 
time  would  not  object  to  the  ele\-ation  of  the  niece, 
caimot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory;  for,  though  it 
explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  difference  between 
the  two,  it  places  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with 
the  aunt,  and  consequently  the  permission  of  that 
with  the  niece,  on  a  wrong  basis;  for  in  Lev.  xx. 
19  consanguinity,  and  not  reitju'Cius  parenleke,  is 
stated  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition.  The  Jews 
appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
without  scrujjle  :  in  the  Bible  itself,  indeed,  we 
have  but  one  instance,  and  that  not  an  undoubted 
one,  in  the  case  of  Othniel.  who  was  proliably  the 
brother  of  Caleb  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and,  if  so,  then  the 
uncle  of  Achsah  his  wife.  Several  such  marriages 
are  noticed  by  Josephus,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph, 
the  nephew  of  Onias  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §  6),  Herod  the 
Great  {Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3),  and  Herod  Philip  (A?U. 
xviii.  .5,  §  1).  But  on  whatever  ground  they  were 
formerly  jiermitted,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  prohil)iting  tliem  in  the  present  day. 
2.  Among  the  special  prohiliitions  we  have  to 
notice  the  following.  (L>  The  high-priest  w.as  for- 
bidden to  marry  any  except  a  \irgin  selected  fiom 
his  own  people,  i.  e.  an  Israelite  (Lev.  xxi.  13,  14). 
He  was  thus  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  Levirate 
law.  (2.)  The  jiriests  were  less  restricted  in  their 
choice";  they  were  only  prohibited  from  marrying 


rigid  :  they  could  marry  only  maidens  of  Israelitiah 
orii;in  or  the  widows  of  priests. 
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prostitutes  and  divorced  women  (Lev.  xxi.  7).  (3.) 
Heiresses  were  prohibited  from  niaiTying  out  of 
their  own  tribe,"  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  several  tribes  intact  (Num.  xxxvi. 
5-9;  comp.  Tob.  vii.  10).  (4.)  Persons  defective 
in  physical  powers  were  not  to  intermarry  with 
Israelites  by  virtue  of  the  regulations  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  1.  (5.)  In  the  Christian  Churcli,  bishops 
and  deacons  were  prohiliited  from  having  more 
than  one  wife  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12),  a  prohibition  of 
an  ambiguous  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  may  refer 
(1)  to  polygamy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
as  explained  by  Theodoret  {in  lac),  and  most  of 
the  Fathers;  (2)  to  marriage  after  the  decease  of 
the  first  wife;  or  (.3)  to  marriage  after  divorce 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife.  The  probable 
sense  is  second  m.arriage  of  any  kind  wliatever, 
including  all  the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  two  last,  which  were 
allowable  in  the  case  of  the  laity,  w-hile  the  first 
was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  The  early  Church 
generally  regarded  second  marriage  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation tor  the  ministry,  though  on  this  point  there 
was  not  absolute  unanimity  (see  Bingham,  Ant.  iv. 
5,  §  1-3).  (G.)  A  similar  prohibition  applied  to 
those  who  were  candidates  for  admission  ijito  the 
ecclesiastical  order  of  widows,  whatever  that  order 
may  have  been  (1  Tim.  v.  9);  in  this  case  the 
words  "  wife  of  one  man  "  can  be  applied  ,but  to 
two  cases,  (a)  to  re-marriage  aft«r  the  decease  of 
the  husband, 'or  (6)  after  divorce.  That  divorce 
was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the  wife, 
is  implied  in  Mai'k  x.  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers  (see  Whitby, 
in  luc).  But  St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  gen- 
eral question  of  re-raarriage.  (7.)  With  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  re- marriage  of  divorced 
persons,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  Scrijiture.  According  to  the  Jlosaic  Law, 
a  wife  di\orced  at  the  instance  of  the  husband 
might  marry  whom  she  liked;  but  if  her  second 
husband  died  or  divorced  her  she  could  not  revert 
to  her  first  husband,  on  the  ground  that,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  she  was  "defiled"  (Deut.  xxiv. 
2-4);  we  may  infer,  from  the  statement  of  the 
ground,  that  there  was  no  olijection  to  the  re-mar- 
riage of  the  original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wife 
had  remained  unmarried  in  the  interval.  If  the 
wife  was  divorced  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  her 
re-marriage  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  pun- 
ishment for  such  a  crime  was  death.  In  the  N.  T. 
there  are  no  direct  precepts  on  the  subject  of  the 
re-marriage  of  divorced  ])ersons.  All  the  remarks 
bearing  upon  the  point  had  a  primary  reference  to 
an  entirely  difierent  subject,  namely,  the  abuse  of 
divorce.  For  instance,  our  Lord's  declarations  in 
IMatt.  V.  32,  xix.  9,  applying  as  they  expressly  do 
to  the  case  of  a  wife  di\orced  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  unfaithfulness,  and  again  St.  Paul's, 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  pre-supposing  a  contingency 
which  he  himself  had  prohibited  as  being  improper, 
cannot  lie  regarded  as  directed  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  re-marriage.  In  applying  these  passages  to 
our  own  circumstances,  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewish  divorce,  which 
was  not,  as  with  us,  a  judicial  proceeding  based  on 
evidence  and  ])ronounccd  by  avithority,  but  the 
arbitrary,  and  sometimes  capricious  act  of  an  in- 

o  The  close  analogy  of  this  regulation  to  the 
Athenian  law  respeeting  the  inUk-qpoi  has  been  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  article  ou  ILeiii. 
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dividual.  The  assertion  that  a  woman  divorced  on 
improper  and  trivial  grounds  is  made  to  commit 
adultery,  does  not  therefore  bear  upon  the  question 
of  a  person  divorced  by  judicial  authority:  no  such 
case  as  our  Lord  supposes  can  now  take  place;  at 
all  events  it  would  take  place  only  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  what  form  adequate  grounds 
for  divorce.  The  early  Church  was  divided  in  its 
opinion  on  this  subject  (Bingham,  Ant.  xxii.  2,  § 
12).     [DivoKCE,  Amer.  ed.] 

With  resrard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced 
in  the  Bible.  Early  marriage  is  spoken  of  with 
apjiroval  in  several  passages  (Prov.  ii.  17,  v.  18 ;  Is. 
Ixii.  5),  and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to 
the  moie  definite  one  of  years,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  very  early  age  at  which  persons  arrive 
at  puberty  in  oriental  countries.  In  modern  Egypt 
marriage  takes  place  in  general  before  the  bride 
has  attained  the  age  of  16,  frequently  when  she 
is  12  or  13,  and  occasionally  when  she  is  oidy  10 
(Lane,  i.  2(18).  The  Tahnudists  forbade  marriage 
in  the  case  of  a  man  under  13  years  and  a  day, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  under  12  years  and  a 
day  (Buxtorf,  Sj/naguff.  cap.  7,  p.  143).  The 
usual  age  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  18 
years. 

Certain  days  were  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  of 
betrothal  and  marriage  —  the  fourth  day  for  virgins, 
and  the  fifth  for  widows  (Mishna,  Ketub.  1,  §  1). 
The  more  modern  Jews  similarly  appoint  different 
days  for  virgins  and  widows,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
for  the  former,  Thursday  for  the  latter  (Picart,  i. 
240). 

III.  The  customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  oriental 
nations  generally,  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  of 
marriage  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
rite  itself,  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  In  the  first  place,  the 
choice  of  the  bride  devolved  not  on  the  bridegroom 
himself,  but  on  his  relations  or  on  a  friend  deputed 
by  the  bridegroom  for  this  pin-pose.  Thus  Abra- 
ham sends  Eliezer  to  find  a  suitable  bride  for  his 
son  Isaac,  and  the  narrative  of  his  mission  affords 
one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  patriarchal 
life  (Gen.  xxiv.);  Ilagar  chooses  a  wife  for  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxi.  21);  Isaac  directs  Jacob  in  his  choice 
(Gen.  xxviii.  1) ;  and  Judah  selects  a  wife  for  Er  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  G).  It  does  not  follow  that  the  bridegroom's 
wishes  were  not  consulted  in  this  arrangement;  on 
the  contrary,  the  parents  made  proposals  at  the  in- 
stigation of  their  sons  in  the  instances  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  4,  8)  and  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1-10). 
A  marriage  contracted  without  the  parents'  inter- 
ference was  likely  to  turn  out,  as  in  Esau's  case, 
"a  grief  of  mind  "  to  them  (Gen.  xxvi.  35,  xxvii. 
46).  As  a  general  rule  the  proposal  originated 
with  the  family  of  the  liridegroom :  occasionally, 
when  there  was  a  difference  of  rank,  this  rule  was 
reversed,  and  the  Ijride  was  offered  by  her  father, 
as  by  Jethro  to  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  21).  by  Caleb  to 
Othniel  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and  by  Saul  to  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  27).  The  imaginary  case  of  women 
soliciting  husbands  (Is.  iv.  1)  w-as  designed  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  males  had  fallen. 
The  consent  of  the  maiden  was  sometimes  asked 
(Gen.  xxiv.  58);  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  the  previous  consent  of  the  father 
and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen.  xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11). 
Occasionally  the  whole  business  of  selecting  the 
wife  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  hence 
the  case  might  arise  which  is  sujiposed  by  the  Tal- 
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mudists  (  Yebnm.  2,  §§  6,  7),  that  a  man  might  not 
be  aware  to  which  of  two  sisters  he  was  betrothed. 
So  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day  the  choice  of  a  wife 
i?  sometimes  entrusted  to  a  professional  woman 
styled  a  khdt'beli :  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  bride- 
groom sees  the  features  of  his  bride  before  the 
marriage  has  taken  place  (Lane,  i.  209-211). 

The  selection  of  the  bride  was  followed  by  the 
espousal,  which  was  not  altogether  like  our  "  en- 
gagement," but  was  a  formal  proceeding,  under- 
taken by  a  friend  or  leg.al  representative  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  by  the  parents  on  the 
part  of  the  bride;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and 
accompanied  with  presents  to  the  bride.  Thus 
Eliezer,  on  behalf  of  Isaac,  propitiates  the  favor 
of  Keljekah  by  presenting  her  in  anticipation  with 
a  massive  golden  nose-ring  and  two  bracelets;  he 
then  proceeds  to  treat  with  the  parents,  and,  having 
obtained  their  consent,  he  brings  forth  the  more 
costly  and  formal  presents,  "jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,"  for  the  bride,  and 
presents  of  less  value  for  the  mother  and  brothers 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53).  These  presents  were  desciilied 
by  different  terms,  that  to  the  bride  by  mohar « 
(A.  V.   "  dowry"),  and   that  to  the  relations,  by 
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a  The  term  mohar  ("IH^)  occurs  only  thrice  in 
the  Bible  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Ex.  xxii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
25).  From  the  second  of  the  three  passages,  compared 
with  Dent.  xxii.  29,  it  lias  been  inferred  that  the  sum 
was  in  all  cases  paid  to  the  father ;  but  this  inference 
is  unfounded,  because  the  sum  to  be  paid  according  to 
that  passage  was  not  the  proper  mohar,  but  a  sum 
"according  to,"  ('.  e.  equivalent  to  themo/iar,  and  this, 
not  as  a  price  for  the  bride,  but  as  a  penalty  for  the 
offense  committed.  The  origin  of  the  term,  and  con- 
seciuently  its  specific  sense,  is  uncertain.  Gesenius 
(Thes.  p.  773)  has  evolved  the  sense  of  "  purchase- 
money  "  by  connecting  it  with  "130,  "to  sell."  It 
-  t' 

has  also  been   connected  with  "inO      "  to    hasten," 
-   T  '  ' 

as  though  it  signified  a  present  hnstilij  producerl  for  the 

bride  when  her  consent  was  obtained ;  and  again  with 

"^^tt,  "  morrow,"  as  though  it  were  the  gift  pre- 
sented to  the  bride  on  the  morning  after  the  wedding, 
like  the  German  Morgen-gabe  (Saalschtitz,  Archaot.  ii. 
193). 

*  Gus.'iett  (Commeiitarii  Ling.  Hebr.  ed.  2d,  p.  875) 
has  well  said  :  "  Siguificationes  dotandi  et  acoelerandi 
quomodo  coinciderint  in  unum  verbum.  quidque  com- 
mune habeant,  vix  di.^eris."  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  in  speaking  of  "  the  origin  of  the 
term  and  its  specific  sense,"  neglects  to  notice  Fiirst's 
phonetic  combinations,  and  the  Arabic  usage,  by  which 
lie  very   naturally   connects   the   different   senses  of 

"inXD  with  the  ground  meaning  to  flow  ;  namely,  to 
flow  onward,  to  hasten  on,  and  to  flow  away  to,  in 
the  sense  of  passing  over  from  one  to  another  in  ex- 
change, and  "  hence  to  take  in  exchange  (through  a 

gift,   Tn^)   a  wife,  i.  e.  to  marry,  Ex.  xxii.  15."    Ho 

defines  "IPT^,  "  a  gift,  a  fnarriage  gift  or  price,  paid 
to  the  parents  of  the  wife." 

In  Ex.  xxii.  15,  16  (A.  V.  16, 17)  the  offender,  in  the 
case  supposed,  is  required  to  pay  the  usual  purchase- 
money  to  the  parent,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  give 

4ie  daughter  in  marriage  or  not,  at  his  own  option. 
"  According  to  the  purchase-money  of  virgins  "  means 
the  sum  usually  paid  for  a  virgin  received  in  marriage. 

I'he  expression,  "he  shall  pay  money,"  in  its  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  preceding  clause,  "  if  her 
father  utterly  refuse  to  give  her  unto  him,"  certainly 
implies  that  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  "  father." 


matlanfi  Thus  Shechem  offers  "  never  so  much 
dowry  and  gift"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12),  the  former  for 
the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  relations.  It  has  been 
supposed  indeed  that  the  mohar  was  a  price  paid 
down  to  the  father  for  the  sale  of  his  daughter. 
Such  a  custom  undoubtedly  prevails  in  certain 
parts  of  the  East  at  the  present  day,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  free  women  in 
patriarchal  times ;  for  the  daughters  of  Laban  make 
it  a  matter  of  complaint  that  their  father  had 
bargained  for  the  services  of  Jacob  in  exchange  for 
their  hands,  just  as  if  they  were  "  strangers  "  (Gen. 
xxxi.  15);  and  the  permission  to  sell  a  daughter 
was  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  "  servant "  or 
secondary  wife  (Ex.  xxi.  7):  nor  does  David,  when 
complaining  of  the  non-coinpletion  of  Saul's  liargain 
with  him,  use  the  expression  "I  boutjid  for,"  but 
"  I  espoused  to  me  for  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iii.  1-t).  The  expressions  in 
Hos.  iii.  2,  "So  I  bought  her  to  me,"  and  hi  Kuth 
iv.  10,  "  Kuth  have  I  purchased  to  be  ray  wife," 
certainly  appear  to  favor  the  opposite  view;  it 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  former 
passage  gr^at  doubt  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  translation  c ;  and  that  in  the  latter  the  case 


The  point  now  at  issue  is  stated  too  strongly  in  the 
text,  by  saying,  "  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  mohar 
was  a  price  paid  down  to  the  father  for  the  sale  of  his 
daughter."  The  customary  present  to  the  father,  in 
return  for  the  gift  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  origi- 
nating in  such  a  custom,  continued  to  be  expressed  by 
this  word,  though  only  an  honorary  acknowledgment 
of  the  tavor  shown  by  him  in  bestowing  his  daughter's 
hand.  This  view  of  the  case  disposes,  substantially, 
of  the  objections  urged  in  the  text.  But  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  statement  there  made  of  the  ground 
of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  Laban's  daughters,  is  an 
unnecessary  and  forced  construction  of  the  language 
in  ch.  xxxi.  15.  Laban's  right  to  require  Jacob's 
service,  in  return  for  giving  them  in  marriage,  was 
not  questioned  by  Jacob,  nor,  so  far  as  appears,  by 
them.  (See  Gen.  xxix.  15,  18,  20.)  The  natural  con 
struction  of  their  complaint  is,  that  they  are  treated, 
in  all  respects,  as  aliens,  aud  not  as  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Similar  to  this,  in  effect,  is  Jacob's  com- 
plaint in  ch.  xxxi.  42,  "  Surely  thou  wouldst  now  have 
sent  me  away  empty."  In  the  case  of  David  and  Saul, 
the  mohar  is  expressly  declined  by  the  latter  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  25) ;  and  in  place  of  it,  he  accepts  the  proofs 
that  a  hundred  Pliilistines  have  been  slain,  "  to  be 
avenge(jl  of  the  king's  enemies."  Evidently,  this  re- 
quirement was  made  by  the  king  on  his  own  behalf, 
aud  in  place  of  the  usual  present  to  the  father.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  general  ground  above 
stated,  that  the  inohar  had  become  only  an  honorary 
present  to  the  flither,  David  could  say  (2  Sam.  iii .  14) 
"  1  espoused,"  etc.,  instead  of  ''  I  bought." 

T.  J.  C. 

b   ^T\t2i.     The  importance  of  presents  at  the  time 

of  betrothal  appears  from  the  application  of  the  term 

aras   (tZ^'^S),   literally,  "  to  make  a  present,"  in  the 

special  sense  of  "  to  betroth." 

c  The  term  used  (rT~lT)   has  a  general  sense  "  to 

make  an  agreement."  The  meaning  of  the  verse  ap- 
pears to  bo  this  :  the  Prophet  had  previously  mar- 
ried a  wife,  named  Gomer,  who  had  turned  out  un- 
faithful to  liim.  He  had  separated  from  her;  but  he 
was  ordered  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  her,  and  pre- 
vious to  doing  this  he  places  her  on  her  proba- 
tion, setting  her  apart  for  a  time,  and  for  her  main 
tenance  agreeing  to  give  her  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  \v 
addition  to  a  certain  amouut  of  food. 
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would  not  be  conclusive,  as  Ruth  might  well  be 
considered  as  included  in  tlie  purchase  of  her  prop- 
erty. It  would  undoubtedly  be  expected  that  the 
mohar  should  l)e  proportioned  to  the  position  of  the 
bride,  and  that  a  poor  man  could  not  on  that  ac- 
count afford  to  marry  a  rich  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
23).  Occasionally  the  bride  received  a  dowry " 
from  her  father,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of  Caleb's 
(Judg.  i.  15)  and  Pharaoh's  (1  K.  ix.  16)  dauifli- 
ters.  A  "  settlement,"  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e.  a  written  document  securini^  property 
to  the  wife,  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  post- 
Babylonian  period :  the  oidy  instance  we  have  of 
one  is  in  Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an 
"  instrument  "  {(rvyypacp-fj).  The  Tahnudists  styled 
it  a  kelubiih,f>  and  have  laid  down  minute  directions 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise 
of  the  Jlishna  expressly  on  that  subject,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  particulars.  The 
peculiarity  of  tlie  .Jewish  kctiibnh  consisted  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  definite  simi.  varying  not  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  but  according 
to  the  state  of  the  bride,  <^  whether  she  be  a  spinster, 
a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman''  (1,  ^  2):  and 
further,  that  the  dowry  could  not  be  claimed  until 
the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  liy  divorce  (5,  §  1),  though  advances 
might  be  m.ade  to  the  wife  previously  (9,  §  8). 
Subsequently  to  betrothal  a  woman  lost  all  jx>wer 
over  her  property,  and  it  became  vested  in  the  hus- 
band, unless  he  had  previously  to  marriage  re- 
nounced his  right  to  it  (8,  §  1;  9,  §  1).  Stipulations 
were  entered  into  for  the  increase  of  the  kciubiiJi, 
when  the  bride  had  a  handsome  allowance  (6,  §  3). 
The  act  of  betrothal  <=  was  celebrated  by  a  feast 
(1,  §  5),  and  among  the  more  modern  .Jews  it  is  the 
custom  in  some  parts  for  the  bridesrroom  to  place  a 
ring  on  the  bride's  finger  (Picart,  i.  239)  —  a  cu.s- 
tom  which  also  prevailed  among  the  liomans  {Diet. 
of  Ant.  p.  G04).  Some  writers  have  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  O.  T.  (l''.x. 
XXXV.  22;  Is.  iii.  21)  were  nuptial  rings,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.  The  ring  was 
nevertheless  regarded  among  the  Hebrews  as  a 
token  of  fidelity  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption 
into  a  family  (Luke  xv.  22).  According  to  Selden 
it  was  orisiinally  given  as^an  equivalent  for  dowry- 
money  (Uxor  Ebraic.  ii.  14).  Between  the  be- 
trothal and  the  marriage  an  interval  elapsed,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  days  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen. 


«  The  technical  term  of  the  Talmudist  for  the  dowry 
which  the  wife  brouglit  to  her  husband,  answering  to 

the  dos  of  the  Latins,  was  S'^jT73. 

b  ri^-inS,  hterally  "  a  writing."  The  term  was 
also  speciiically  appUed  to  the  sum  settled  on  the  wife 
by  the  husband,  answering  to  the  Latin  donatio  propter 
nuptias. 

c  The  practice  of  the  modern  Egyptians  illustrates 
this  ;  for  with  them  the  dowry,  though  its  amount  dif- 
fers according  to  the  wealth  of  the  suitor,  is  still  grad- 
uated according  to  the  state  of  the  bride.  A  certain 
portion  only,  of  the  dowry  is  paid  down,  the  rest  being 
held  in  reserve  (Lane,  i.  211).  Among  the  modern 
Jews  also  the  amount  of  the  dowry  varies  with  the 
state  of  the  bride,  according  to  a  fixed  scale  (Picart,  i. 
240). 

rf  The  amount  of  the  dowry,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  appears  to  have  been  fifty  shekels  (Ex.  xxii.  17, 
comp.ired  with  Deut.  xxii.  29). 

e  The  technical  term   used  by  the   Talmudists   for 

betrothing   was  kiddUskin  (^^t^'-1~P),    derived    from 
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xxiv.  55),  to  a  full  year  for  virgins  and  a  month  for 
widows  in  later  times.  During  this  period  the 
bride-elect  lived  with  her  friends,  and  all  communi- 
cation between  herself  and  her  future  husband  was 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  friend  deputed 
for  the  purpose,  termed  the  "  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom "  (.John  iii.  29).  She  was  now  virtually 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  her  future  husband ;  for  it 
w,i.s  a  maxim  of  the  .Jewish  law  that  betrothal  was 
of  equal  force  with  marriage  (Phil.  De  spec.  ler/. 
p.  788).  Mence  faithlessness  on  her  part  was  pun- 
ishable with  death  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24),  the  hus- 
band havini;,  however,  the  option  of  ■"  putting  her 
away"  (Matt.  i.  19)  by  giving  her  a  l)ill  of  divorce- 
ment, in  ca.se  he  did  not  wish  to  proceed  to  such 
an  extreme  punishment  (Deut.  xxiv.  1 ).  False 
accusations  on  this  ground  were  punished  by  a 
severe  fine  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  divorce 
(Deut.  xxii.  13-19).  The  betrothed  woman  could 
not  part  with  her  property  after  betrothal,  except 
in  certain  eases  (Ketub.  8,  §  1):  and,  in  sliort,  the 
bond  of  matrimony  was  as  fully  entered  into  by 
l)etrothal,  as  with  us  by  marriage.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  tlie  practice  of  the  Athenians,  who 
regarded  tlie  formal  betrothal  as  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  contract  {Did.  of  Ant. 
p.  598).  The  customs  of  the  Nestorians  afford 
several  points  of  similarity  in  respect  both  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  the  betrothal  and  the  importance 
attached  to  it  (Grant's  Nestorimis,  pp.  197,  198). 

We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itself;  and  in  this 
the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there  were  no 
definite  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  it.-'' 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  formal  ratification 
of  the  espousal  with  an  oath  took  place,  as  implied 
in  some  allusions  to  marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8 ;  Mai.  ii. 
14),  particularly  in  the  expression,  "  the  covenant 
of  her  God  "  (Prov.  ii.  17),  as  applied  to  the  mar- 
riage bond,  and  that  a  blessing  was  pronounced 
(Gen.  xxiv.  60;  Kutli  iv.  11,  12)  sometimes  by  the 
parents  (Tob.  vii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
marriaije  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  father.!' 

The  In'idegroom  prepared  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion by  putting  on  a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by 
placing  on  his  head  the  handsome  turban  described 
by  the  term  peer  (Is.  Ixi.  10;  A.  V.  "  ornaments''), 
and  a  nuptial  crown  or  garland''  (Cant.  iii.  11):  he 
was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  "  all 


tt7^^,  "  to  set   apart."     There   is  a  treatise  in  the 

-  't' 
Mishna  so  entitled,  in  which  various  questions  of  cas- 
uistry of  slight  interest  to  us  are  discussed. 

/  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  is  no  term 
in  the  Hebrew  language  to  express  the  ceremony  of 

marriage.        The    substantive    rimtunnah     {j^iiTyT}) 

occurs  but  once,  and  then  in  connection  with  the  day 
(Cant.  iii.  11).  The  word  "  wedding  "  does  not  occur 
at  all  in  the  A.  V.  of  tlie  Old  Testament. 

</  There  seems  indeed  to  be  a  literal  truth  in  tlie 
Hebrew  expres.sion  "to  take  "  a  wife  (Num.  xii.  1 ;  1 
Chr.  ii.  21) ;  for  the  ceremony  appears  to  have  mainly 
consisted  in  the  taking.  Among  the  modern  Arabs 
the  same  custom  prevails,  tlie  capture  and  removal  of 
the  bride  being  eft'ected  with  a  considerable  show  of 
violence  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  108). 

Ii  The  bridegroom's  crown  was  made  of  various  ma- 
terials (gold  or  silver,  roses,  myrtle,  or  olive),  according 
to  his  circumstances  (Selden,  Ux.  Ebr.  ii.  15).  The 
use  of  the  crown  at  marriages  was  familiar  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  {D-ct.  of  Ant.,  Corona). 
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powders  of  the  merchant"  (Cant.  iii.  6).  The 
bride  prepared  herself  for  the  ceremony  by  taking  a 
batli,  generally  on  the  day  preceding  the  wedding. 
This  was  probably  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  a 
formal  proceeding,  accompanied  with  considerable 
pomp  (Picart,  i.  2-tO;  Lane,  i.  217).  The  notices 
of  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have  escaped 
general  observation  (Kuth  iii.  3;  Ez.  xxiii.  40;  Eph. 
V.  26,  27);  but  the  passages  cited  establish  the 
antiquity  of  the  custom,  and  the  expressions  in  the 
last  ("having  purified  her  by  the  laver  of  water," 
"not  having  spot")  have  evident  reference  to  it. 
A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  ( Diet, 
of  Ant.  s.  v.  Bnlnece,  p.  185).  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  bride's  attire  was  the  tscC'iph,'^  or 
"  veil  "  —  a  hgbt  robe  of  ample  dimensions,  which 
covered  not  only  the  face  but  the  whole  person 
(Gen.  xxiv.  05;  comp.  xxxviii.  14,  15).  This  was 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  her  submission  to  her 
husband,  and  hence  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  the  veil  is 
apparently  described  under  the  term  i^ovaia,  "  au- 
thoritj'."  She  also  wore  a  peculiar  girdle,  named 
kishshurim,^  the  "attire  "  (A.  V.),  which  no  bride 
could  forget  (.Jer.  ii.  .32) ;  and  her  head  was  crowned 
with  a  chaplet,  which  was  again  so  distinctive  of 
the  bride,  that  the  Hebrew  term  calliili,''  "bride," 
originated  from  it.  If  the  bride  were  a  virgin, 
she  wore  her  hair  flowing  {Kctub.  2,  §  1).  Her 
robes  were  vj'hite  (Kev.  xix.  8).  and  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread  (Ps.  xlv.  1-3,  14),  and 
covered  with  perfumes  (Ps.  xlv.  8):  she  was  further 
decked  out  with  jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10;  Rev. 
xxi.  2).  When  the  fixed  hour  arrived,  which  was 
generally  late  in  tlie  evening,  the  bridegroom  set 
forth  from  his  house,  attended  by  his  groomsmen, 
termed  in  Hebrew  vicn?ini^l  (A.  V.  "companions; 
Judg.  xiv.  11),  and  in  Greek  viol  rod  vvfx(pS}vos 
(A.  V.  "children  of  the  bride-chamber;"  Matt. 
ix.  15),  preceded  by  a  band  of  musicians  or  singers 


a  7\^'3'^2.  See  article  on  Dress.  The  use  of  the 
veil  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  cus- 
tomary among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  among 
the  latter  it  gave  rise  to  the  expression  niiho,  literally 
"  to  veil,"  and  hence  to  our  word  "  nuptial."  It  is 
still  used  by  the  Jews  (Picart,  i.  241).  The  modern 
Egyptians  envelope  the  bride  in  an  ample  shawl,  which 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  resembles  the  He- 
brew tzaiph  (Lane,  i.  220). 

ft  D"^"^'1ti?p.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  this  term.  [Girdle.]  The  girdle  was  an  important 
article  of  the  bride's  dress  among  the  Romans,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  expression  solvere  zonam. 

<^  n  3.  The  bride's  crown  was  either  of  gold  or 
gilded.  The  use  of  it  was  interdicted  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  Temple,  as  a  token  of  humiliation 
(Selden,  Ux.  Ebr.  ii.  15). 

''  D'^^^'HO.  Winer  {Rwb.  s.  v.  "  Ilochzeit ") 
Ueutifles  the  "  children  of  the  bridechamber  "  with  the 
AoMenim  (a'^31Zlt^.''m,')   of  the    Talmudists.     But 

the  former  were  tlie  attendants  on  the  bridegroom 
alone,  while  the  sknshhenim  were  two  persons  selected 
on  the  da.v  of  the  marriage  to  represent  the  interests 
of  bride  and  bridegroom,  apparently  with  a  special 
view  to  any  possil)le  litigation  tliat  might  subsequently 
arise  on  the  subject  noticed  in  Deut.  xxii.  15-21  (Selden, 
Ux.  Ebr.  ii.  16). 

e  Compare  the  gaSe?  fu(j.'J>iKai.'  of  the  Greeks  (Aristoph. 
Pa-r,  1.317).     The   lamps  described  in   Matt.   xxv.  7 
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(Gen.  xxxi.  27;  Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9;  1  Mace.  ix. 
39),  and  accompanied  by  persons , bearing  flam- 
beaux «  (2  Esdr.  X.  2 ;  Matt.  xxv.  7 ;  compare  Jer. 
xxv.  10;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  "the  light  of  a  candle"). 
Having  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with 
her  maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival  (Matt. 
xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party  back  to  hi.s 
own  or  his  father's-''  house,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  gladness  o  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  On  their  way 
back  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  maidens, 
friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  in 
waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as  it  passed  (Matt. 
xxv.  6;  comp.  Trench  on  Parables,  p.  244  nole). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the 
streets  to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  11).  At 
the  house  a  feast ''  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  were  invited  (Gen.  xxix.  22, 
Matt.  xxii.  1-10;  Luke  xiv.  8;  John  ii.  2),  and  the 
festivities  were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even  four- 
teen days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19).  The 
guests  were  provided  by  the  host  with  fitting  robes 
(Matt.  xxii.  11;  comp.  Trench,  Parables,  p.  230), 
and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg. 
xiv.  12)  and  other  amusements.  The  bridegroom 
now  entered  into  direct  comnmnication  with  the 
bride,  and  the  joy  of  the  friend  was  "fulfilled  "  at 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29) 
conversing  with  her.  which  he  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in 
the  work.  In  the  case  of  a  virgin,  parched  corn 
was  distributed  among  the  guests  {Ketub.  2,  §  1), 
the  significance  of  which  is  not  apparent;  the  cus- 
tom bears  some  resemblance  to  the  distribution  of 
the  mustaceum  (Juv.  vi.  202)  among  the  guests  at 
a  Roman  wedding.  The  modern  Jews  have  a  cus- 
tom of  shattering  glasses  or  vessels,  by  dashing 
them  to  the  ground  (Picart,  i.  240).  The  last  act 
in  the  ceremonial  was  the  conducting  of  the  bride 
to  the  bridal  chamber,  cheder '  (Judg.  xv.  1 ;  Joel 


would  be  small  hand-lamps.  Without  them  none 
could  join  the  procession  (Trench's  Parables,  p.  257 
note). 

/  The  bride  was  said  to  "  go  to  "  (^8  MIS)  the 
house  of  her  husband  (Josh.  xv.  18  ;  Judg.  i.  14) ;  an 
expression  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  been  rightly  understood  in  Dan.  xi.  6,  where 
"  they  that  brought  her  "  is  an  expression  for  husband. 
The  bringing  home  of  the  bride  was  regarded  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  empire  as  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  marriage  ceremony  (Bingham, 
Anl.  xxii.  4,  §  7). 

g  From  the  joyous  sounds  used  on  these  occasions 
the  term  hcdal  (v  vn)  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  mar- 
rying in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  63;  A.  V.  "their  maidens  were 
not  given  to  marriage,"  literally,  "  were  not  praised," 
as  in  the  margin.  This  sense  appears  preferable  to 
that  of  the  LXX.,  ovk  enei'6r)<Tai' ,  which  is  adopted  by 
Gesenius  (T/tes.  p.  596).  The  noise  in  the  streets, 
attendant  on  an  oriental  wedding,  is  excessive,  and 
enables  us  to  understiind  the  allusions  in  Jeremiah 
to  the  "  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride." 

''  The  feast  was  regarded  as  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,  that  iroieiv  ydixov  acquired 
the  specific  meaning  "  to  celebrate  the  marriage-feast  "  • 
(Gen.  xxix.  22  ;  Esth.  ii.  18 ;  Tob.  viii.  19  ;  1  M.-ioc.  ix. 
37,  X.  .58.  LXX. ;  M.att.  xxii.  4,  xxv.  10 ;  Luke  xiv.  8), 
and  sometimes  to  celebrate  any  feast  (Esth.  ix.  22). 
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ii.  10),  where  a  canopy,  named  chuppah"-  was  pre- 
pared (Ps.  xix.  5;  Joel  ii.  10).  The  hride  was 
still  completely  veiled,  so  that  the  deception  prac- 
ticed on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  25)  was  very  possible. 
If  proof  could  be  subsequently  adduced  that  the 
bride  had  not  preserved  her  maiden  purity,  the 
ease  was  investigated;  and,  if  she  was  convicted. 


Lamp  guspended  at  a  modern  Egyptian  wedding.  (Lane.) 

she  was  stoned  to  death  before  her  father's  house 
(Deut.  xxii.  1.3-21).  A  newly  married  man  was 
exempt  from  military  service,  or  i'rom  any  public 
business  which  mi^ht  draw  him  away  from  his 
home,  for  the  sp.ace  of  a  year  (Dent.  xxiv.  .5):  a 
similar  privilege  was  granted  to  him  who  was  be- 
trothed (Dent.  XX.  7). 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  usages  of  mar- 
riage as  well  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
Bible  itself.  The  Talmndists  specify  three  modes 
by  which  marriage  might  be  effected,  namely, 
money,  marriage-contract,  and  consummation  {Kid- 
duih.  i.  §  1).  The  first  vfas  by  the  presentation  of 
a  sum  of  money,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  accompanied  by  a  mutual  declaration 
of  betrothal.  The  second  was  by  a  written,  instead 
of  a  verbal  agreement,  either  with  or  without  a 
sum  of  money.  The  third,  though  valid  in  point 
of  law,  was  discouraged  to  the  greatest  extent,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  morality  (Selden, 
Ux.  Kb):  ii.  1,  2). 

IV.  In  considering  the  social  and  domestic  con- 
ditions of  married  life  among  the  Hebrews,  we  must 
in  the  first  place  take  into  account  the  position 
assigned  to  women  generally  in  their  social  scale. 
The  seclusion  of  the  harem  and  the  habits  conse- 
quent upon  it  were  utterly  unknown  in  early  times, 
and  the  condition  of  the  oriental  woman,  as  pic- 
tured to  us  in  the  Bible,  contrasts  most  fiivorably 
with  that  of  her  modern  representative.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  women,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  went  about  with  their  faces  unveiled 


<*  n?3ri.      The  term  occurs  in  the  Mishna  (Ketiib. 

4,  ^  5),  and  is  explained  by  some  of  the  .Tewish  roni- 
mentators  to  have  been  a  bower  of  rosps  and  myrtles. 
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(Gen.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  16,  Gb,  xxix.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  13). 
An  unmamed  woman  might  meet  and  converse  with 
men,  even  strangers,  in  a  public  place  (Gen.  xxiv. 
24,  4.5-47,  xxix.  9-12;  1  Sam.  ix.  11):  she  might 
be  found  alone  in  the  country  without  any  reflec- 
tion on  her  character  (Deut.  xxii.  26-27):  or  she 
might  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  (Num.  xxvii.  2). 
Women  not  unfrequently  held  important  offices ; 
some  were  prophetesses,  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hul- 
dah,  Noadiah,  and  Anna:  of  others  advice  was 
sought  in  emergencies  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  xx.  16-22). 
They  took  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(Kx.  XV.  20;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7):  in  short,  they 
enjoyed  as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the 
women  of  our  own  country. 

If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is  certain 
that  the  wife  nnist  have  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  her  own  home.  She  appears  to  have 
taken  her  part  in  family  affairs,  and  even  to  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  independence. 
For  instance,  she  entertains  guests  at  her  own 
desire  (2  K.  iv.  8)  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 
(Judg.  iv.  18),  and  sometimes  even  in  defiance  of 
his  wishes  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  &c.):  she  disposes  of 
her  child  by  a  vow  without  any  reference  to  her 
husband  (1  Sam.  i.  24):  she  consults  with  him  as 
to  the  marriage  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxvii.  46): 
her  suggestions  as  to  any  domestic  arrangements 
meet  with  due  attention  (2  K.  iv.  9):  and  occa- 
sionally she  criticizes  the  conduct  of  her  husband 
in  terms  of  great  severity  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25 ;  2  Sam. 
vi.  20). 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have 
been  characterized  by  affection  and  tenderness.  He 
is  occasionally  described  as  the  "friend"  of  his 
wife  (.Jer.  iii.  20;  Hos.  iii.  1),  and  his  love  for  her 
is  frequently  noticed  (Gen.  xxiv.  67,  xxix.  18).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wife  was  the  consolation  of  the 
husband  in  time  of  trouble  (Gen.  xxiv.  67).  and 
her  grief  at  his  loss  presented  a  picture  of  the  most 
abject  woe  (Joel  i.  8).  No  stronger  testimony,  how- 
ever, can  be  afforded  as  to  the  ardent  affection  of 
husband  and  wife,  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  book  of  Canticles.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous 
than  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial 
happiness.  One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  polyg- 
amy is  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies 
and  quarrels  of  the  several  wives,  as  instanced  in 
the  households  of  Abraham  and  Elkanah  (Gen. 
xxi.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  6).  The  purchase  of  wives,  and 
the  snjall  amount  of  liberty  allowed  to  daughters 
in  the  choice  of  husbands,  nnist  ine\itably  have  led 
to  unhappy  unions.  The  allusions  to  the  misery 
of  a  contentious  and  brawling  wife  in  the  Proverbs 
(xix.  13,  xxi.  9,  19,  xxvii.  15)  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  infliction  was  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Hebrew  households,  and  in  the  Mishna  (Keiub. 
7,  §  6)  the  fact  of  a  woman  being  noisy  is  laid 
down  as  an  adequate  ground  i'or  divorce.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  mutual  relations  of  husliand  and  wife 
are  a  subject  of  frequent  exhortation  (Eph.  v.  22-33 ; 
Col.  iii.  18,  19;  Tit.  ii.  4,  5;  1  Pet.  iii.  1-7):  it  is 
certainly  a  noticeable  coincidence  that  these  exhor- 
tations should  be  ibimd  exclusively  in  the  epistles 
addressed  to  Asiatics,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  they 


The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  canopy  under  which 
the  nuptial  benediction  was  pronounced,  or  to  the 
robe  spread  over  the  headS  of  the  bride  and  bride 
groom  (Selden,  ii.  15). 
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were  more  particularly  needed  for  them  than  for 
Europeans. 

The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew  household 
were  multifarious :  in  addition  to  the  cjeneral  super- 
intendence of  the  domestic  arrangements,  such  as 
cooking,  from  which  even  women  of  rank  were  not 
exempted  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  the 
distribution  of  food  at  meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi.  15), 
the  manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  the  various 
textures  required  in  an  eastern  establishment  de- 
volved upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi.  Vi,  21,  22),  and  if  she 
were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she  produced  a 
surplus  of  fine  linen  shirts  and  girdles,  which  she 
:;old,  and  so,  like  a  well-freighted  merchant-ship, 
brought  in  wealth  to  her  husl)and  from  afar  (Prov. 
xxxi.  14,  24).  The  poetical  description  of  a  good 
housewife  drawn  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs 
is  both  tilled  up  and  in  some  measure  illustrated 
by  the  following  minute  description  of  a  wife's 
duties  towards  her  husband,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Mishna:  "  She  must  grind  corn,  and  bake,  and 
wash,  and  cook,  and  suckle  his  child,  make  his  bed, 
and  work  in  wool.  If  she  brought  her  husband 
one  bondwoman,  she  need  not  grind,  bake,  or  wash: 
if  two,  she  need  not  cook  nor  suckle  his  child :  if 
three,  she  need  not  make  his  l)ed  norwork  in  wool: 
if  four,  she  may  sit  in  her  chair  of  state  "  {Ketub, 
5,  §  5).  Whatever  money  she  earned  by  her  labor 
belonged  to  her  husliand  {ib.  6,  §  1).  The  qualifi- 
cation not  only  of  working,  but  of  working  at  home 
(Tit.  ii.  5,  where  oiKovpyovs  is  preferable  to 
oiKovpovs),  was  insisted  on  in  the  wife,  and  to  spin 
in  the  street  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Jewish 
customs  (Ketub.  7,  §  6). 

The  legal  rights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Ex. 
xxi.  10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment,  and 
duty  of  marriage  or  conjugal  right.  These  were 
defined  with  great  precision  by  the  Jewish  doctors ; 
for  thus  only  could  one  of  the  most  cruel  effects  of 
polygamy  be  averted,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  of  the  many  in  favor  of  the  one  whom  the 
lord  of  the  modern  harem  selects  for  his  sfjecial 
attention.  The  regulations  of  the  Talmudists 
founded  on  Ex.  xxi.  10  may  be  found  in  the  iMishna 
(Ketub.  5,  §  6-9). 

V.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to  mar- 
riage have  exclusive  reference  to  one  subject,  namely, 
to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship  between  God 
and  his  people.  The  earliest  form,  in  which  the 
image  is  implied,  is  in  the  expression  "  to  go  a 
whoring,"  and  "  whoredom,"  as  descriptive  of  the 
rupture  of  that  relationship  by  acts  of  idolatry. 
These  expressions  have  by  some  writers  been  taken 
in  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to 
the  licentious  practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  de- 
stroys the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture:  for 
(1)  Israel  is  described  as  the  false  wife «  "playing 
the  harlot"  (Is.  i.  21;  Jer.  iii.  1,  6,  8);  (2)  Je- 
hovah is  the  injured  husband,  who  therefore 
divorces  her  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  Jer.  ii.  20;  Hos.  iv. 
12,  ix.  1);  and  (3)  the  other  party  in  tlie  adultery 
is  specified,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  fiilse 
fods  (Deut.  xxxi.  16;  Judg.  ii.  17;  1  Chr.  v.  2.5; 
Ez.  XX.  30,  xxiii.  30),  and  sometimes  particularly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  worship   of  goats   (A.  V. 


«  The  term  zanah  (713^),  in  its  ordinary  applica- 
tion, is  almost  without  exception  applied  to  the  act  of 
the  woman.  We  may  liere  notice  the  only  exi-eptions  to 
ihe  ordinary  seuse  of  this  term,  namely,  Is.  xxiii.  17, 
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"  devils,"  Lev.  xvii.  7),  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  5),  wizards 
(Lev.  XX.  6),  an  ephod  (Judg.  viii.  27),  Baalim 
(Judg.  viii.  33),  and  even  the  heart  and  eyes  (Num. 
XV.  39) — the  last  of  these  oiyects  being  such  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  actual  adultery.  The 
image  is  drawn  out  more  at  length  by  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.),  who  compares  the  kingdoms  of  Samaria 
and  Judah  to  the  harlots  Aholah  and  Aholibah; 
and  again  by  Hosea  (i.-iii.),  whose  marriage  with 
an  adulterous  wife,  his  separation  from  her,  and 
subsequent  reunion  with  her,  were  designed  to  be  a 
visible  lesson  to  the  Israelites  of  their  dealings  with 
Jehovah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  confined 
in  the  0.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  unless  wo 
regard  the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical  work.  [Can- 
ticles.] The  actual  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people  is  generally  the  point  of  comparison 
(Is.  liv.  5,  Ixii.  4;  Jer.  iii.  14;  Hos.  ii.  19;  Mai.  ii. 
11);  but  sometimes  the  graces  consequent  thereon 
are  described  under  the  image  of  bridal  attire  (Is. 
xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jehovah  in  his 
Church  under  that  of  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom  (Is. 
Ixii.  5). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is 
transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (^latt.  ix.  15; 
John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Kev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  and 
the  comparison  thus  established  is  converted  by  St. 
Paul  into  an  illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual 
duties  of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The 
suddenness  of  the  Messiah's  appearing,  particularly 
at  the  last  day,  and  the  necessity  of  watchfulness, 
are  inculcated  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
the  imagery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  customs 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  (]Matt.  xxv.  1-13).  The 
Father  prepares  the  marriage  feast  for  his  Son,  the 
joys  that  result  from  the  union  being  thus  repre- 
sented (Matt.  xxii.  1-14,  xxv.  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  9 ;  comp. 
^latt.  viii.  11),  while  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
admission  into  that  union  are  prefigured  by  the 
marriage  garment  (Matt.  xxii.  11).  The  breach 
of  the  union  is,  as  before,  described  as  fornication 
or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical  Babylon 
(Pev.  xvii.  1,  2,  5). 

The  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Selden's 
Uxor  Ebraicn ;  Michaelis'  Commentaries ;  the 
Mishna,  particularly  the  books  Yebamoth,  Keiuboth, 
Gittln,  and  Kiddushin ;  Buxtorf  s  Sponsnl.  et 
Divort.  Among  the  w-riters  on  special  points  we 
may  notice  Benary,  de  Ihbr.  Leviratu,  Berlin, 
1835;  Kedslob's  Leviratsehe,  Leipzig,  1836;  and 
Kurtz's  J'Jhe  des  Hosea,  Dorpat,  1859. 

W.  L.  B. 

*  MARS'  HILL,  another  name  in  the  A.  V., 
Acts  xvii.  22,  for  Areopagus,  ver.  19.  The  name 
is  the  same  in  Greek  (©"'Apeios  Tra^os),  and  should 
be  the  same  in  English.  The  variation  seems  to 
lie  without  design,  or  certainly  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  meaning;  for  the  translators  remark  in 
the  margin  against  both  passages  that  Areopagus 
was  "  the  highest  court  in  Athens."  The  older 
versions  of  Tyndale,  Cramiier,  and  the  Genevan  ren- 
der "Mars  strete"  in  both  places,  while  Wyclifte 
writes  "  Areopage."  Against  the  view  that  Paul 
was  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  court,''  as  well 


where  it  means  "commerce,"  and  Nah.  iii.  4,  wher<" 
it  is  equivalent  to  "  crafty  policy,"  just  as  in  2  K.  ix. 
22  the  parallel  word  is  "  witchcrafts." 

b  *  The  modern  Greeks  iu  their  disposition  to  re- 
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as  on  the  topon;raphy  of  the  suliject,  see  Akkopagus. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  £;ive  some  account  of  the 
speech  itself,  which  Paul  delivered  on  this  hill,  and 
which  has  Q;iveii  to  it  a  celebrity  "  above  aU  Greek, 
above  all  lionian  fame." 

Scholars  vie  with  each  other  in  their  commenda- 
tion of  this  discourse.  In  its  susfjestiveness,  depth 
of  thouLjht,  co'^ent  reasouinKs,  eloquence,  and  re- 
markalile  adaptation  to  all  the  conwruities  of  time 
and  place,"  althouifh  not  the  lont:;est  it  is  beyond 
question  the  Jirst  of  all  the  recorded  speeches  of  the 
great  Apostle.  De  \A'ette  pronounces  it  "  a  model 
of  the  apologetic  style  of  discoiu-se."  ''  The  address 
cf  Paul  before  this  assemlily,''  says  Neander,  "  is  a 
living  proof  of  his  apostolic  wisdom  and  eloquence. 
We  perceive  here  how  the  Apostle,  accordinp;  to  his 
own  expression,  could  become  also  a  heathen  to  the 
heathen,  that  he  might  win  the  heathen  to  a  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel."  "  The  skill,"  says  Hemsen, 
"  with  which  he  was  able  to  bring  the  truth  near 
to  the  Athenians,  deserves  admiration.  We  find  in 
this  discourse  of  Paul  nothing  of  an  ill-timed  zeal, 
nothing  like  declamatory  pomp.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  clearness,  brevity,  coherence,  and  sim- 
plicity of  representation."  Some  object  that  the 
speech  has  been  overpraised  because  I'aul  was  not 
enabled  to  bring  it  to  a  formal  close.  I5ut  in  truth 
our  astonishment  is  not  that  he  was  interrupted  at 
length  when  he  came  to  annoimce  to  them  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  that  he  held  their  attention  so  long  while  he 
exposed  their  errors  and  convicted  them  of  the 
absurdity  and  sinfulness  of  their  conduct. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  general  course 
of  thought.  The  Apostle  begins  by  declaring  that 
the  Atheniatis  were  more  than  ordinarily  religions, 
and  commends  them  for  that  trait  of  character. 
He  had  read  on  one  of  their  altars  an  inscription  * 
to  "  an  unknown  God."  He  recognizes  in  that  ac- 
knowledgment the  heart's  testimony  among  the 
heathen  themselves,  that  all  men  feel  the  limitations 
of  their  religious  knowledge  and  their  need  of  a 
more  perfect  revelation.  It  was  saying  to  them  in 
effect :  "  You  are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine 
existence  beyond  any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of 
your  worship  recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence. 
You  are  correct  in  confessing  that  this  Being  is 
unknown  to  you ;  you  have  no  just  conception  of 
his  nature  and  perfections."  With  this  introduc- 
tion he  passes  to  his  theme.  "  Whom  therefore 
not  knowing,  ye  worship,  this  one  I  announce  unto 
you."  He  thus  proposes  to  guide  their  religious 
instincts  and  aspirations  to  their  proper  object,  i.  e. 
to  teach  them  what  Tied  is,  his  nature  and  attrib- 
utes, and  men's  relations  to  Ilirn,  in  opposition  to 
their  false  views  and  practices  as  idolaters  (ver.  23). 
In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  he  announces  to  them, 
first,  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  outward,  ma- 
terial universe,  and  therefore  not  to  be  confounded 
with  idols  (ver.  24);  secondly,  that  He  is  indepen- 
dent of  his  creatures,  possessed  of  all  sufficiency 
in  Himself,  and  in  no  need  of  costly  gifts  or  offer- 
store  the  ancient  names  of  their  history  now  call  their 
highest  appellate  court  the  'Apcos  Tro-yos  (Areopagus) 
It  consists  of  a  npoeSpo^.  or  Chief  Justice,  and  several 
iTvveSpoL  or  Associates,  and  holds  its  sessions  at 
Athens.  H. 

a  *  The  speech  if  genuine  must  exhibit  the.se  cor- 
respondences ;  but  with  a  strange  perversity  Baur 
(Der  Apost.  Paidi's,  p.  167  f)  admits  their  existence, 
and  argues  from  them  that  the  speech  must  be  ficti- 
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ings  of  food  and  drink  (ver.  25);  thirdly,  that  He 
is  the  Creator  of  all  mankind,  notwithstanding 
their  separation  into  so  many  nations,  and  their  wide 
dispersion  on  the  earth  (ver.  2(5);  and  fourthly, 
that  he  has  placed  men,  as  individuals  and  nations, 
in  such  relations  of  dependence  on  Himself  as 
render  it  easy  for  them  to  see  that  He  is  their  Creator 
and  Disposer;  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  .seek  and 
serve  Him  (vv.  27,  28).  The  ground  has  thus  been 
won  for  a  direct  application  of  the  truth  to  his 
auditors.  At  this  point  of  the  discourse,  as  we  may 
well  suppose,  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  the 
gorgeous  images  within  sight,  he  exclaims :  "  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  is 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  sculptured  by  the 
art  and  device  of  man  "  (ver.  29).  Nor  is  this  all. 
That  which  men  ought  not  to  do,  they  may  not  with 
impunity  any  longer  do.  It  was  owing  to  the  for- 
liearance  of  God  that  the  heathen  had  been  left 
hitherto  to  disown  the  true  God,  and  transfer  to 
idols  the  worship  which  belongs  to  Him.  He  had 
borne  with  them  as  if  he  had  not  seen  their  willful 
ignorance,  and  would  not  call  them  to  account  for 
it ;  but  now,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  they 
were  required  to  repent  of  their  idolatry  and  for- 
sake it  (ver.  30),  because  a  day  of  righteous  retri- 
bution awaited  them,  of  which  they  had  assurance 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  (ver. 
31). 

Here  their  clamors  interrupted  him ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  was  left  unsaid. 
The  recorded  examples  of  his  preaching  show  that 
he  would  have  held  up  to  them  more  distinctly  the 
character  of  ( 'brist  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  have 
urged  them  to  call  on  his  name  and  be  saved.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  just  in  what  sense  the  Ajwstle 
adduced  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  proof  of  a 
general  judgment.  His  resurrection  from  the  dead 
confirmed  the  truth  of  all  his  claims,  and  one  of 
these  was  that  He  was  to  be  the  judge  of  men 
(.John  V.  28,  29).  His  resurrection  also  estab- 
lished the  possibility  of  such  a  resurrection  of  all 
men  as  was  implied  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  that 
all  men  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  and  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  The  Apostle 
may  have  had  these  and  similar  coimections  of  the 
fact  in  his  mind ;  but  whether  he  had  developed 
them  so  far,  when  he  was  silenced,  that  the  Athenians 
perceived  them  all  or  any  of  them,  is  uncertain. 
It  was  enough  to  excite  their  scorn  to  hear  of  a 
single  instance  of  resurrection.  The  Apo.st]e's  ref- 
erence in  his  last  words  to  a  great  day  of  assize  for 
all  mankind  would  no  doubt  recall  to  the  hearers 
the  judicial  character  of  the  place  where  they  were 
assembled,  but  it  was  too  essential  a  part  of  his 
train  of  thought  to  have  been  accidentally  sug- 
gested by  the  place. 

We  are  to  recognize  the  predominant  anti-pol}'- 
theistic  aim  of  the  discourse  in  the  prominence  which 
Paul  here  gives  to  his  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
common  parentage  of  the  human  race,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  thereby  rebuked  the  Athenians  for 

tious,  on  account  of  this  remarkable  fitness  to  the  oc- 
casion. H. 

h  *  The  Apostle's  use  of  Seio-iSai/ioi-eo-Tf'pov^,  at  the 
opening  of  the  speech.  Dean  How.son  very  justly  points 
out  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  tact  and  ver.^atility.  (See 
Lectures  on  the  Character  of  St. Paul,  p.  45,  i.  194,  note 
a,  Amer.  ed.)  Rev.  T.  Kcnrick's  vindication  of  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  (Biblical  Essaj/s,  pp.  108-129, 
Lond.  18(54)  shows  only  that  the  word  admits  of  that 
sense.  H. 
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their  contempt  of  the  other  nations,  especially  of 
the  Jews.  If  all  are  the  children  of  a  common 
parent,  then  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods  from 
whom  the  various  nations  have  derived  their  origin, 
or  whose  protection  they  specially  enjoy,  must  be 
false.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race  is 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  unity  of  the 
divine  existence.  But  if  all  nations  have  the  same 
Creator,  it  would  at  once  occur  that  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  feeling  of  superiority  and 
contempt  with  which  one  affects  to  look  down  upon 
another.  As  the  Apostle  had  to  encounter  the 
jirejudice  which  was  entertained  against  him  as  a 
foreigner  and  a  Jew,  his  course  of  remark  was 
doubly  pertinent)  if  adapted  at  the  same  time  to 
remove  this  t.iudrauce  to  a  candid  reception  of  his 
niessag:. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sketch  that  it 
has  been  proposed,  not  without  some  justiiication, 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  the  discourse  under  the 
three  heads  of  theolor/y,  anthropolixjy,  and  Chris- 
toloi/ij.  At  all  events  it  will  be  seen,  by  casting  the 
eye  back,  that  we  have  here  all  the  parts  of  a  perfect 
discourse,  namely,  the  exordium,  the  proposition 
or  theme,  the  proof  or  exposition,  and  the  applica- 
tion. It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  powerful  and  well-trained  mind,  jiracticed 
in  pul)lic  speaking,  conforms  spontaneously  to  the 
rules  of  the  se\erest . logic.  One  can  readily  be- 
lieve, looking  at  this  feature  of  the  discourse,  that  it 
was  pronounced  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  ei)istles 
to  the  Komans  and  Galatians,  where  we  see  the 
same  mental  characteristics  so  strongly  reflected. 
xVs  we  must  suppose,  on  any  view  of  the  case,  that 
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Mars'  Hill,  on  the  south  side,  and  west  from  the  Acropolis.    (Photograph.) 


the  general  scheme  of  thought,  the  nexus  of  the 
argument,  has  been  preserved,  it  does  not  affect 
our  critical  judgment  whether  we  maintain  that 
the  discourse  has  been  reported  in  full,  or  that  a 
synopsis  only  has  been  given. 

It  might  have  seemed  to  the  credit  of  Chris- 
tianity if  Luke  had  represented  the  preaching  of 
Paul  as  signally  effijctive  here  at  Athens,  the  centre 
of  Grecian  arts  and  refinement;  on  the  contrary,  he 
records  no  such  triumphs."  The  philosophers  who 
heard  him  mocked :  the  people  at  large  derided  him 
as  "  a  babbler."  At  the  close  of  that  day  on  which 
Paul  delivered  the  speech  it  might  seem  as  if  he 
had  spoken  almost  to  no  purpose.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Our  proper  rule  for  judging  here  is  that 
which  makes  "  a  thousand  years  with  God  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years."  We  place 
ourselves  again  on  the  rock  where  Paul  stood,  and 
look  around  us,  and  how  different  a  spectacle  pre- 
sents itself  from  that  which  met  the  Apostle's  eye. 


rt  *  i;  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  I'aul  spent 
the  next  twc  years  at  Corinth,  so  near  Athens  that  the 
Acropohg  of  tlie  one  city  may  be  .seen  from  the  other, 
he  did  not  during  that  time  turn  his  steps  again  to 
Athens.  On  liis  third  missionary  tour,  he  came  once 
more  into  this  part  of  Greece,  and  on  the  way  passed 
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The  monuments  of  idolatry  on  which  he  looked 
have  disappeared.  The  gorgeous  image  of  Minerva 
which  towered  aloft  on  the  Acropolis,  has  been 
broken  to  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The 
temples  at  that  time  there  so  magnificent  and  full 
of  idols,''  remain  only  as  splendid  ruins,  literally 
inhabited  by  the  owls  and  the  bats.  Churches  and 
chapels  dedicated  to  Christian  worship  appear  on 
every  side,  surmounted  with  the  sign  of  that  cross, 
which  was  "  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness."  This  cross  itself  has  be- 
come the  national  emblem,  and  gilds  the  future  of 
these  descendants  of  Paul's  hearers  with  its  bright- 
est hopes.  These  and  such  results  may  indeed  fall 
short  of  the  highest  spiritual  effects  of  Christianity ; 
but  they  show  nevertheless  the  miglity  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  religious  ideas  and  civilization 
of  pagan  (ireece,  and  bear  witness  to  the  power  of 
St.  Paul's  .seemingly  ineffijctive  speech  on  INIars'  Hill. 
One  must  read  the  discourse  on  the  spot,  amid  the 


Alliens  twice  at  least,  and  yet  he  did  not   revisit  that 
city.  H. 

I>  *  Zeune  {ad  Vi^.  p.  63S  (i)  points  out  the  mis- 
translation of  Ka7ei&w\ov  by  '"  given  to  idolatry,"  in- 
stead of  "full  of  idols."  It  conceals  from  the  readet 
a  striking  marlv  of  Luke's  accuracy.  No  ancient  eitj 
was  so  famous  for  its  images  as  Athens.  H. 
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objects  and  associations  which  bring  the  past  and 
present  as  it  were  into  visible  contact  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  understand  and  feel  the  impres- 
sion of  the  contrast  in  its  full  extent. 

Paul  spoke  of  course  in  the  open  air.  For  a 
description  of  the  scene  under  the  Apostle's  eye  at 
the  time,  see  Wordsworth's  Views  of'  Greece,  Pic- 
toiinl,  Descriptive,  and  Ilistoricnl,  p.  85,  also  his 
Athens  and  Attica,  ch.  xi. ;  Robinson's  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, i.  10  f.  (where  the  bearing  of  Mars'  Hill 
from  the  Acropolis  should  be  west,  instead  of  north). 
For  a  view  of  the  Acropolis  restored,  as  seen  from 
the  Areopagus,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  i.  442.  Stier  treats  at 
length  of  the  discourse,  exegetically  and  homi- 
letically,  in  his  Reden  der  Ajiostel,  ii.  121-169. 
The  events  at  Athens  form  an  interesting  sketch 
in  Howson's  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  vi.  (Lond.  1806),  and  reprint  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  (1868).  Bentley's  famous  Sermons  on 
Atheism  and  Deism  (first  of  the  series  of  T3oyle  Lec- 
tures, 1092)  connect  themselves  almost  historically 
with  this  address.  Seven  of  the  eight  texts  on  which 
he  founds  the  sermons  are  taken  from  Paid's  Athen- 
ian speech.  The  topics  on  which  the  Apostle  touched 
as  the  preacher  enumerates  them  are  "  such  as  the 
existence,  the  spirituality,  and  all-sufficiency  of 
God ;  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  origination  of 
mankind  from  one  common  stock,  according  to  the 
history  of  Closes;  the  divine  Providence  in  over- 
ruling all  nations  and  people;  the  new  doctrine  of 
repentance  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  the 
I'esurrection  of  the  dead;  and  the  appointed  day  of 
an  universal  judgment"  (see  his  IIw'As,  iii.  33  f, 
Lond.  1838).  We  find  here  the  germs  of  the  best 
arguments  employed  in  later  times  in  controversies 
of  the  nature  alluded  to.  Another  later  work  fur- 
nishes a  similar  testimony.  Mr.  ilerivale  has  re- 
course to  Paul's  sententious  words  for  the  prin- 
cipal text-mottoes  prefixed  to  his  Lectures  on  the 
Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Bojle  Lectures 
for  1864).  It  is  one  of  those  speeches  of  the  Apos- 
tle, "  from  all  the  ideas  of  which  "  (as  Schnecken- 
burger  remarks  of  the  one  at  Antioch,  Acts  xiii.) 
"  may  be  drawn  lines  which  terminate  in  his  pecu- 
liar doctrinal  teachings  in  the  epistles "  (Stiul. 
■u.  Krit.  1855,  p.  550).  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
genuinely  Pauline,"  sa3S  Lechler,  "  than  the  divis- 
ion here  of  history  into  its  two  great  epochs,  the 
pre-Messianic  and  post-Messianic,  and  the  union  of 
God's  manifestations  in  creation,  conscience,  and 
redemption.  It  gives  us  in  outline  the  fuller  dis- 
cussion inEom.  i.  and  ii."  {Das  Apost.  u.  Nach. 
apost.  Zeitnlter,  p.  155).  Ch.  J.  Trip  refutes  some 
of  Baur's  hypercritical  objections  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  speech  {Paidus  nach  der  Apostehjesch.  p. 
200  if.).  Other  writers  who  may  be  consulted 
are  F.  W.  Laufs,  Ueber  die  areopagische  Rede 
des  Aposiek  Paidus  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1850,  pp. 
583-595);  Williger's  Apostelgesch.  in  Bibelslunden, 
pp.  506-526  (2'c  Aufl.);  Lange's  Kirchenjiesch. 
ii.  222  ff.  ,  Gademann's  "  Theologische  Studien," 
Zeitschrift  fur  luther.  Theoloyie,  1854,  p.  048  ft'. ; 
Tholuck,  Glauhiourdiykeit,  p.  380f. ;  Baumgarten, 
Apostehjesch.  in  loc. ;  and  Pressense,  JJistoire  de 
fE(/lise  Chretienne,  ii.  17-22.  See  also  an  article 
on  "Paul  at  Athens"  by  Prof.  x\.  C.  Kendrick, 
Christian  Review,  xv.  95-110,  and  one  on  "  Paul's 
Discourse  at  Athens :  A  Commentary  on  Acts  xvii. 
16-34,"  Bibl.  Sacra,  vi.  338-356.  H. 

MAR'SENA  (Sp^a  [ico)-//;^,Pers.,Fiirst]: 


MARTHA 

MaAio-ea/j:  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  y[a\T\(Teap:  Mar^ 
Sana),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia,  "  wise 
men  which  knew  the  times,"  which  saw  the  king's 
face  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Fsth.  i.  14). 
According  to  Josephus  they  had  the  oftice  of  inter- 
preters of  the  laws  {Ant.  xi.  0,  §  1). 

MAR'THA  (Ma/)0a:  Martha).     This  name, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  O.  T.,  belongs  to  the 

later  Aramaic,  and  is  the  feminine  form  of  M~ltt  ^= 

..  .J- 

Lord.  We  first  meet  with  it  towards  the  close  of 
the  2d  century  b.  c.  Marius,  the  Koman  dictator, 
was  attended  by  a  Syrian  or  Jewish  prophetess 
Martha  during  the  Numidian  war  and  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Cimbri  (Plutarch,  Marius,  xvii.). 
Of  the  !^Iartha  of  the  N.  T.  there  is  comparatively 
little  to  be  said.  What  is  known  or  conjectured 
as  to  the  history  of  the  family  of  which  she  was  a 
member  may  be  seen  under  Lazai:us.  The  facts 
recorded  in  Luke  x.  and  .John  xi.  indicate  a  char- 
acter devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of 
devotion,  sharing  in  Messianic  hopes  and  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  Christ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular 
belief  in  a  resurrection  (John  xi.  24),  but  not  rising, 
as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that  Christ  was 
making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to  the  future 
only,  but  to  the  present.  When  she  first  conies 
before  us  in  Luke  x.  38,  as  receiving  her  Lord  into 
her  house  (it  is  uncertain  whether  at  Bethany  or 
elsewhere),  she  loses  the  calmness  of  her  spirit,  is 
"  cumbered  with  nmch  serving,''  is  "  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things."  She  is  indignant 
that  her  sister  and  her  Lord  care  so  little  for  that 
for  which  she  cares  so  much.  She  needs  the  re- 
proof "  one  thing  is  needful;  "  but  her  love,  though 
imperfect  in  its  foiTii,  is  yet  recognized  as  true,  and 
she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and  Mary,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  gne  whom  Jesus  loved  (John 
xi.  3).  Her  position  here,  it  may  be  noticed,  is 
obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister,  the  head  and 
manager  of  the  household.  It  li;is  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  wife  or  widow  of  "  Simon  the 
leper  "  of  JIatt.  xxvi.  0  and  Mark  xiv.  3  (Schulthess, 
in  Winer,  Ricb. ;  Paulus,  in  Jleyer,  in  loc. ;  Gres- 
well.  Diss,  on  Villaye  of  Martha  and  Mary).  The 
same  character  shows  itself  in  the  historj'  of  John 
xi.  She  goes  to  meet  Jesus  as  soon  as  she  hears 
that  He  is  coming,  turning  away  from  all  the 
Pharisees  and  rulers  who  had  come  with  their  topics 
of  consolation  (vv.  19,  20).  The  same  spirit  of 
complaint  that  she  had  shown  before  finds  utterance 
again  (ver.  21 ),  but  there  is  now.  what  there  was 
not  before,  a  fuller  faith  at  once  in  his  wisdom 
and  his  power  (ver.  22).  And  there  is  in  that 
sorrow  an  education  for  her  as  well  as  for  others. 
She  rises  from  the  formula  of  the  Pharisee's  creed 
to  the  confession  which  no  "flesh  and  blood,"  no 
human  traditions,  could  have  revealed  to  her  (vv. 
24-27).  It  was  an  innnense  step  upward  from  the 
dull  stupor  of  a  grief  which  refused  to  be  comforted, 
that  without  any  definite  assurance  of  an  immediate 
resurrection,  she  should  now  think  of  her  brother 
as  li\ing  still,  never  dying,  because  he  had  believed 
in  Christ.  The  transition  from  vain  fruitless  re- 
grets to  this  assured  faith,  accounts  it  may  be  for 
the  words  spoken  by  her  at  the  sepulchre  (ver.  39). 
We  judge  wrongly  of  her  if  we  see  in  them  the 
utterance  of  an  impatient  or  desponding  unbelief. 
The  thought  of  that  true  victory  over  death  has 
comforted  her,  and  she  is  no  longer  expecting  that 
the  power  of  the  eternal  life  will  show  itself  in  the 
renewal  of  the  earthly      'I'lie  wonder  that  followed, 
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no  less  than  the  tears  which  preceded,  .taught  her 
how  deeply  her  Lord  sympathized  with  the  pas- 
sionate human  sorrows  of  which  He  had  seemed  to 
her  so  juuiindful.  It  taught  her,  as  it  teaclies  us, 
tliat  tile  eternal  life  in  which  she  had  learnt  to 
believe  was  no  absorption  of  the  individual  being 
in  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe  —  that  it  recog- 
nized and  embraced  all  true  and  pure  affections. 

Her  name  appears  once  again  in  the  N".  T.  She 
is  present  at  the  su^jer  at  Uethany  as  "serving" 
(John  xii.  2).  The  old  character  shows  itself  still, 
but  it  has  been  freed  from  evil.  She  is  no  longer 
'•  cumbered,"  no  longer  impatient.  Activity  has 
been  calmed  by  trust.  When  other  voices  are  raised 
against  her  sister's  overflowing  love,  hers  is  not 
heard  among  them. 

'I'he  traditions  connected  with  Martha  have  been 
already  mentioned.  [L.\zarus.]  She  goes  with 
her  brother  and  other  disciples  to  Marseilles,  gathers 
round  her  a  society  of  devout  women,  and,  true  to 
her  former  character,  leads  them  to  a  life  of  active 
ministration.  The  wilder  Provencal  legends  make 
her  victorious  over  a  dragon  that  laid  waste  the 
country.  The  town  of  Tarascon  boasted  of  possess- 
ing her  remains,  and  claimed  her  as  its  patron 
saint  (Acta  Sanctorum,  and  Brev.  Horn,  in  Jul. 
2J;  Fabricii  Lux  Evany d.  p.  388). 

E.   H.  P. 

*  MARTYR  occurs  only  in  Acts  xxii.  15  as 
the  translation  of  ^ctpryy,  the  proper  sense  of  which 
is  simply  "witness,"  without  the  accessary  idea  of 
sealing  one's  testimony  by  his  death  as  understood 
by  our  stricter  use  of  "  martyr."  All  the  older 
English  versions  (from  Wyclitfe,  1380,  to  the 
Kheims,  1.582)  have  "  witness  "  in  this  passage.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles  that  the 
Greek  word  (/ndpTvij  or  liidpTvs)  signified  "  martyr," 
though  we  see  it  in  its  transition  to  that  meaning 
in  Acts  xxii.  20  and  Kev.  xvii.  6.  Near  the  close 
of  the  second  century  it  had  become  so  honorable 
a  title,  that  the  Christians  at  Lyons,  exposed  to 
torture  and  death,  and  fearful  that  they  might 
waver  in  the  moment  of  extremity,  refused  to  he 
called  "  martyrs  "  {/j.dpTvpes)-  "  This  name,"  said 
they,  "  properly  belongs  only  to  the  true  and  faith- 
ful witness,  the  Prince  of  Life;  or,  at  least,  only  to 
those  whose  testimony  Christ  has  .sealed  by  their 
constancy  lo  the  end.  We  are  but  poor,  humble 
confessors,  i.  e.  ofxSKoyot"  (Euseb.  flisi.  Eccles. 
V.  2.)  On  fx.apTvs  see  Cremer's  Wijvterb.  der 
Neutcst.  Grucildf,  p.  371  f.  H. 

MA'RY  OP  CLE'OPHAS.  So  in  A.  V.,  but 
accurately  "of  Cr.OPAS"  {Mapla  v;  tov  KAanra). 
In  St.  John's  Gospel  we  read  that  "  there  stood  by 
the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's 
sister,  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Jlagdalene " 
(John  xix.  2-5).  The  same  group  of  women  is 
described  by  St.  Matthew  as  consisting  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  of  .lames  and  Joses,  and  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children"  (Matt,  xxvii.  56); 
and  by  St.  Mark,  as  "  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary 
of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome"" 
(Mark  xv.  40).  From  a  comparison  of  these  pas- 
sages, it  appears  that  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Mary 


a  The  form  of  the  expression  "  Mary  of  Clopas," 
"  Mary  of  James,"  in  its  more  colloquial  form  "  Clopas' 
Mary,"  "  James'  Mary,"  i.s  familiar  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  English  village  life.  It  is  still  a  comuion 
tiling  for  the  unmarried,  and  sometimes  for  the  married 
women  of  the  laboring  classes  in  a  country  town  or 
Tillage,  to  be  distinguished  from  their  namesakes,  not 
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of  James  the  Little  and  of  .loses,  are  the  same 
person,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  St.  Mary  the 
\'irgin.  The  arguments,  preponderating  on  the 
aftirniative  side,  for  this  Mary  being  (according  to 
the  A.  V.  translation)  the  ivi/'e  of  Clopas  or  ,41- 
phanis,  and  the  moilier  of  James  tlie  Little,  Joses, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  their  sisters,  have  been  given 
under  the  lieading  J.vmics.  There  is  an  apparent 
dithculty  in  the  fact  of  two  sisters  seeming  to  bear 
the  name  of  Mary.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  it  has 
been  suggested  (1 )  that  the  two  clauses  "  his 
mother's  sister "  and  "  Mary  of  Clopas,"  are  not 
in  apposition,  and  that  St.  John  meant  to  designate 
four  persons  as  present  • —  namely,  the  mother  of 
Jesus;  her  sister,  to  whom  he  does  not  assign  any 
name ;  JNIary  of  Clopas  ;  and  Mary  jMagdalene 
(Lange).  And  it  has  been  further  suggested  that 
this  sister's  name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zel)edee 
(Wieseler).  This  is  avoiding,  not  solving  a  difli- 
culty.  St.  John  could  not  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  does. had  he  meant  more  than  three  persons. 
It  has  been  suggested  (2)  that  the  word  aSeXcpri  is 
not  here  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  but  rather 
in  the  laxer  acceptation,  wliich  it  clearly  does  bear 
in  other  places.  JMary,  wife  of  Clopas,  it  has  lieen 
said,  was  not  the  sister,  but  the  cousin  of  St.  ]Mary 
the  Virgin  (see  Wordsworth,  O'k.  Test.,  Preface  to 
the  Epistle  of  .St.  James).  There  is  nothing  in  this 
suggestion  which  is  objectionable,  or  which  can  be 
disproved.  But  it  appears  unnecessary  and  un- 
likely :  unnecessary,  because  the  fact  of  two  sisters 
having  the  sanie  name,  though  unusual,  is  not 
singular;  and  unlikely,  because  we  find  the  two 
families  so  closely  united  —  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  and  moving  al)Out  together  from  place 
to  place  —  that  we  are  disposed  rather  to  consider 
them  connected  by  the  nearer  than  the  more  dis- 
tant tie'.  That  it  is  far  from  impossible  for  two 
sisters  to  have  the  same  name,  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  Betham's  Genealogi- 
cal Tables.  To  name  no  others,  his  eye  will  at 
once  light  on  a  pair  of  Antonias  and  a  pair  of 
Octavias,  the  daughters  of  the  same  father,  and  in 
one  case  of  different  mothers,  in  the  other  of  the 
same  mother.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  are 
merely  gentilic  names,  another  ta1_)le  will  give  two 
Cleopatras.  It  is  quite  possible  too  that  the  same 
cause  which  operates  at  present  in  Spain,  may  have 
been  at  work  formerly  in  Judoea.  Miei.\jm,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  may  have  been  the  holy  woman 
after  whom  Jewish  mothers  called  their  daugliters, 
just  as  Spanish  mothers  not  unfrequently  give  the 
name  of  Mary  to  their  children,  male  and  female 
alike,  in  honor  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.*  This  is 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  names  are  identical, 
but  on  a  close  examination  of  the  Greek  text,  we 
find  that  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  Mapid/J.  •  her  sister  is  Mapia- 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  these  names  are 
the  Greek  representatives  of  two  forms  which  the 

antique  D''~1H  had  then  taken;  and  as  in  pro- 
nunciation the  emphasis  would  have  been  thrown 
on  the  last  syllable  in  Mapia^,  while  the  final  letter 
in  Mapia  would  have  been  almost  unheard,  there 


by  their  surnames,  but  by  the  name  of  their  father  or 
husband,  or  son,  e.g.  "  William's  Mary,"  "John'.? 
Mary,"  etc. 

J>  Maria,  Maria-Pia,  and  Maria-Immacolata,  are  the 
first  names  of  three  of  the  sisters  of  tlie  late  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies. 
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would,  upon  this  liypothesis,  have  been  a  greater 
difterence  in  the  sisters'  names  than  there  is  be- 
tween Mary  and  Maria  among  ourselves." 

Mary  of  Clopas  was  proliably  the  elder  sister  of 
the  Lord's  mother.  It  would  seem  that  she  had 
married  Clopas  or  Alphteus  while  her  sister  was 
still  a  girl.  She  had  four  sons,  and  at  least  three 
(laughters.  The  names  of  the  daughters  are  un- 
known to  us:  those  of  the  sons  are  James,  Joses, 
Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  became  enrolled  among 
the  twelve  Apostles  [.Iajies],  and  a  third  (Simon) 
may  have  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  charge  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Of  Joses  and  the  daugh- 
ters we  know  nothing.  Mary  herseU'  is  brought 
before,  us  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  Cru- 
ciLxion  —  in  the  parallel  passages  already  quoted 
from  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  find  her  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt, 
xxvii.  61;  Mark  xv.  47),  and  at  the  dawn  of  Easter 
morning  she  was  again  there  with  sweet  spices, 
which  she  had  prepared  on  the  Friday  night  (Matt. 
xxviii.  1;  Markxiv.  1;  Luke  xxiii.  50).  and  was  one 
of  those  who  had  "  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said 
that  He  was  alive"  (Luke  xxiv.  2-3).  These  are  all 
the  glimpses  that  we  liave  of  her.  Clopas  or  Alpha;us 
is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as  designating  Jlary 
and  James.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  dead  before 
the  ministry  of  our  Lord  commenced.  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  likewise 
dead;  and  the  two  widowed  sisters,  as  was  natural 
both  for  comfort  and  for  protection,  were  in  the 
custom  of  living  together  in  one  house.  Thus  the 
two  families  came  to  be  regarded  as  one,  and  the 
children  of  JNIary  and  Clopas  were  called  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus.  How  soon  the  two  sisters  com- 
menced living  together  cannot  be  known.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  her  sister's  house  at  Nazareth  was  St. 
Mary's  home  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  for  we 
never  hear  of  the  Virgin's  parents.  Or  it  may 
have  been  on  their  return  from  Egypt  to  Nazareth 
that  Joseph  and  jNIary  took  up  their  residence  with 
INIary  and  Clopas.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
union  of  the  two  households  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  and  of  Clopas.  In  the  second 
year  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  we  find  that  they  had 
been  so  long  united  as  to  be  considered  one  by  their 
fellow-townsmen  (Matt.  xiii.  55)  and  other  Gali- 
leans (Matt.  xii.  47).  At  whatever  period  it  was 
that  this  joint  housekeeping  commenced,  it  would 
seem  to  have  continued  at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55) 
and  at  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  and  elsewhere,  till 
St.  John  took  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  to  his  own  home 
in  Jerusalem,  A.  d.  30.  After  this  time  Mary  of 
Clopas  would  probably  have  continued  living  with 
St.  James  the  Little  and  her  other  children  at  Jeru- 
salem until  her  death.  The  fact  of  her  name  being 
omitted  on  all  occasions  on  which  her  children  and 
her  sister  are  mentioned,  save  only  on  the  days  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection,  would  indi- 
cate a  retiring  disposition,  or  perhaps  an  advanced 
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age.  That  his  cousins  were  older  than  Jesus,  and 
consequently  that  their  mother  was  the  elder  sister 
of  the  A'irgin,  may  be  gathered  as  likely  i'roni  Mark 
iii.  21,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  if  they  had  been 
younger  than  Jesus,  they  woidd  have  ventured  to 
have  attempted  to  interfere  by  force  with  Him  for 
over-exerting  himself,  as  they  thought,  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  ministry.  We  may  note  that  the 
Gnostic  legends  of  the  early  ages,  and  the  media;val 
fables  and  revelations  alike  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  sister  of  St.  iSIary,  as  interfering 
with  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  the 
latter.  F.  M. 

MA'RY  MAG'DALENE  (Mupia  v  MaySa- 
\y]vi]'  Maria  Mugdnltne).  Four  ditlerent  expla- 
nations have  been  given  of  this  name.  (1.)  That 
which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  the  most  natural, 
that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Magdala.  The 
statement  that  the  women  with  whom  she  jour- 
neyed, followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (IMark  xv.  41) 
agrees  with  this  notion.  (2.)  Another  explanation 
has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Talmudic 
writers  in  their  calumnies  against  the   Nazarenes 

make  mention  of  a  Miriam  Megaddela  (S  V7D^), 

and  deriving  that  word  from  the  Piel  of  ^  j3?  to 
twine,  explain  it  as  meaning  "  the  twiner  or  plaiter 
of  hair."  They  connect  with  this  name  a  story 
which  will  be  mentioned  later;  but  the  derivation 
has  been  accepted  by  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Ihb.  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  5iJ ;  Harm.  Evuntj,  on  Luke  viii.  2),  as  satis- 
factory, and  pointing  to  the  previous  worldluiess  of 
"Miriam  with  the  braided  locks,"' as  identical  with 
"the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  "  of  Luke  vii.  37. 
It  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  this,  that  the  ^  Ka- 
\ovfjLevri  of  Luke  viii.  2  implies  something  peculiar, 
and  is  not  used  where  the  word  that  follows  points 
only  to  origin  or  residence.  (3.)  Either  seriously, 
or  with  the  patristic  fondness  for  jMirommiasia, 
Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of  her  town, 
the  old  Migdol  (=a  watch-tower),  and  dwells  on 
the  coincidence  accordingly.  The  name  denotes 
the  steadfastness  of  her  faith.  She  is  "  vere  wvp- 
y'lTris,  vere  turris  candoris  et  Libani,  quae  prospicit 
in  faciem  Damasci  "  {Ejiist.  ad  Principiam).^  He 
is  followed  in  this  by  later  Latin  writers,  and  the 
pun  forms  the  theme  of  a  panegyric  sermon  by  Odo 
of  Clugni  {Acta  Saiictoi-um,  Antwerp,  1727,  July 
12).  (4.)  Origen,  lastly,  looking  to  the  more  com- 
mon meaning  of  7'12  {gddal,  to  be  great),  sees 
in  her  name  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness 
as  having  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first 
witness  of  his  resurrection  (  Trad,  in  Malt.  xxsv.). 
It  wiU  be  well  to  get  a  firm  standing-ground  in 
the  facts  that  are  definitely  connected  in  the  N.  T. 
with  Mary  ^Magdalene  before  entering  on  the  per- 
plexed and  bewildering  conjectures  that  gather 
round  her  name. 

I.  She  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time  in  Luke 
viii.    2.    It    was   the   custom   of   Jewish   women 


a  The  ordinary  explanation  that  Mapid/ji  is  the  He- 
braic form,  and  Mapi'a  the  Greek  form,  and  that  the 
difference  is  in  the  use  of  the  Evangelists,  not  in  the 
name  itself,  seems  scarcely  adequate :  for  why  should 
the  Evangelists  invariably  employ  the  Hebraic  form 
when  writing  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  the  Greek 
form  when  writing  about  all  the  other  Maries  in  the 
Gospel  history  ?  It  is  true  that  this  distinction  is  not 
constantly  observed  in  the  readings  of  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  and  a  few  other  MSS. ; 


but  there  is  sufiScient  agreement  in  the  majority  of  the 
Codices  to  determine  the  usage.  That  it  is  possible 
for  a  name  to  develop  into  several  kindred  forms,  and 
for  these  forms  to  be  considered  sufficiently  distinct 
appellations  Ibr  two  or  more  brothers  or  sisters,  is 
evidenced  by  our  daily  experience. 

b  The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  quotation,  and  for 
one  or  two  references  in  the  course  of  the  article,  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright. 
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(Jerome  on  1  Cor.  ix.  5)  to  contribute  to  tlie  sup- 
port of  Kabbis  whom  they  reverenced,  and  in  con- 
formity with  tliat  custom,  tliere  were  amonij  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  women  who  "  ministered  unto 
Him  of  their  substance."  All  appear  to  iiave  occu- 
pied a  position  of  coniparative  wealth.  With  all 
the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for  their 
deliverance  from  "evil  spirits  and  infirmities." 
Of  Mary  it  is  said  specially  that  ".seven  devils 
(Sat/xSvta)  went  out  of  her,"  and  the  number  in- 
dicates, as  in  Matt.  xii.  4.5,  and  the  "  Legion  "  of 
the  Gadarene  demoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a  posscxsion 
of  more  than  ordinary  malignity.  We  must  think 
of  ber,  accordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
and  spiritual  disease  which  we  meet  with  in  other 
demoniacs,  the  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided 
consciousness,  the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long- 
continued  fits  of  silence.  The  appearance  of  the 
same  description  in  Mark  xvi.  9  (whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  closing 
section  of  that  Gospel)  indicates  that  this  was  tlie 
fact  most  intimately  connected  with  her  name  in 
the  minds  of  the  early  disciples.  From  that  state 
of  misery  she  had  been  set  free  by  the  presence  of 
the  Healer,  and,  in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer, 
of  other  ties  and  duties,  she  found  her  safety  and 
her  blessedness  in  following  Him.  The  silence  of 
the  Gospels  as  to  the  presence  of  these  women  at 
other  periods  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  makes  it  prob- 
able that  they  attended  on  Him  chiefly  in  his  more 
solemn  progresses  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee,  while  at  other  times  he  journeyed  to 
and  fro  without  any  other  attendants  than  the 
Twelve,  and  sometimes  without  even  them.  In  the 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  so  many  bad 
been  looking  with  eager  expectation,  they  again 
accompanied  Him  (JIatt.  xxvii.  55 ;  Mark  xv.  41 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  55,  xxiv.  10).  It  will  explain  much  that 
follows  if  we  remember  that  this  life  of  ministration 
nuist  have  brought  ftlary  Magdalene  into  compan- 
ionship of  the  closest  nature  with  Salome  the  mother 
of  James  and  John  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  even  also 
with  JIary  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  xix.  25). 
The  women  who  thus  devoted  themselves  are  not 
prominent  in  the  history:  we  have  no  record  of 
their  mode  of  life,  or  abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during 
the  few  momentous  days  that  preceded  the  cruci- 
fixion. From  that  hour,  they  come  forth  for  a  lirief 
two  days"  space  into  marvelous  distinctness.  'J'hey 
"stood  afar  oft"  beholding  these  things"  (Luke 
xxiii.  49)  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Agony 
on  the  CJross.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  beloved  disciple  were  at  one 
time  not  afar  off",  but  close  to  the  cross,  within  hear- 
ing. The  same  close  association  which  drew  them 
together  there  is  seen  afterwards.  She  remains  by 
the  cross  till  all  is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is  taken 
down,  and  wrapped  in  the  linen  cloth  and  placed  in 
the  garden-sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  She 
remains  there  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  watching 
what  she  must  have  looked  on  as  the  final  resting- 
place  of  the  Prophet  and  Teacher  whom  she  had 
honored  (Matt,  xxvii.  Gl;  Jlark  xv.  47;  Luke  xxiii. 
55).  Not  to  her  had  there  been  given  the  hope  of  the 
liesurrection.  The  disciples  to  whom  the  words  that 

a  *  Tlie  passage  referred  to  is  one  of  acknowl- 
fJgeJ  difficulty.  It  is  certainly  an  objection  to  the 
view  proposed  above  that  it  represents  our  Lord  as 
forbidding  Mavy  to  touch  him,  though  he  peruiitted 
the  other  women  to  whom  he  showed  himself  on  their 
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spoke  of  it  had  been  addressed  had  failed  to  imder- 
stand  them,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  reported 
them  to  her.  The  Sabbath  that  followed  brought 
an  enforced  rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over 
than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
.lames,  "  brought  sweet  spices  that  they  might 
come  and  anoint "  the  body,  the  interment  of 
which  on  the  night  of  the  crucifixion  they  looked 
on  as  hasty  and  provisional  (Mark  xvi.  1). 

The  next  morning  accordingly,  in  the  earliest 
dawn  (Matt,  xxviii.  1;  Mark  xvi.  2),  they  come 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  to  the  sepulchre. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  the 
harmonistic  discussions  which  gather  round  the 
history  of  the  liesurrection.  As  far  as  they  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  name  of  Jlary  Magdalene. 
tlie  one  fixct  which  St.  Jolm  records  is  that  of  the 
chiefest  interest.  She  had  been  to  the  tomb  and  had 
found  it  empty,  had  seen  the  "  vision  of  angels  ' ' 
(Matt,  xxviii.  5;  Mark  xvi.  5).  To  her,  however, 
after  the  first  moment  of  joy,  it  had  seemed  to  be 
l)ut  a  vision  She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to 
I'eter  and  Jo/m  (let  us  remember  that  Salome  had 
been  with  her),  "  they  have  taken  away  the  Lord 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  Him  "  (John  xx.  1,  2).  But  she  returns 
there.  She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains 
when  they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  fills 
her  mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there.  She 
h.as  been  robbed  of  that  task  of  reverential  love  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart.  The  words  of  the 
angels  can  call  out  no  other  answer  than  that  — 
"  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  1  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  Him"  (John  xx.  13).  This 
intense  brooding  over  one  fixed  thought  was,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  to  one  who  had  suffered  as  she 
had  suffered,  full  of  special  danger,  and  called  for 
a  special  discipline.  The  spirit  must  be  raised  out 
of  its  blank  despair,  or  else  the  "seven  devils" 
might  come  in  once  again,  and  the  last  state  be 
worse  than  the  first.  The  utter  stupor  of  grief  is 
shown  in  her  want  of  power  fo  recognize  at  first 
either  the  voice  or  the  form  of  the  Lord  to  whom 
she  had  ministered  (John  xx.  14,  15).  At  last  her 
own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard  it 
uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  misery, 
recalls  her  to  consciousness ;  and  then  follows  the 
cry  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  word  of  rev- 
erence which  a  woman  of  Israel  could  use,  "  Rab- 
lioni,"  and  the  rush  forward  to  cling  to  his  feet. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  discipline  she  needs. 
Her  love  had  been  too  dependent  on  the  visible 
presence  of  her  Muster.  She  had  the  same  lesson 
to  learn  as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had 
"known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  they  were  "hence- 
forth to  know  Him  so  no  more."  She  was  to  hear 
that  truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  form.  "  Touch 
me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 
For  a  time,  till  the  earthly  affection  bad  been 
raised  to  a  he.avenly  one,  she  was  to  hold  back. 
When  He  had  finished  his  work  and  had  ascended 
to  the  Father,  there  sh»uld  be  no  i)arrier  then  to 
the  fullest  communion  that  the  most  devoted  love 
could  crave  for.  Those  who  sought,  might  draw 
near  and  touch  Him  then.  He  would  be  one  with 
them,  and  they  one  with  him."  — It  was  fit  that 


return  to  the  city,  not  only  to  approach  hira,  but  re 
hold  him  by  the  feet  and  worship  liim  (Matt,  xxviii. 
9).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  verb  wliieh  describes 
the  act  of  the  others  (eKpdrria-avi  is  a  differpnt  one 
from  that  which  describes  the  act  denied  to  .MMi-y  {ixrj 
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this  shoukl  be  the  last  mention  of  Mar3\  The  Evan- 
gelist, whose  position,  as  the  son  of  Salome,  must 
have  given  him  the  fullest  knowledge  at  once  of 
the  facts  of  her  after-history,  and  of  her  inmost 
thoughts,  bore  witness  by  his  silence,  in  this  case 
as  in  that  of  Lazarus,  to  the  truth  that  lives,  such 
as  theirs,  were  thenceforth  "  hid  with  Christ  in 
God." 

II.  What  follows  will  show  how  great  a  contrast 
there  is  lietween  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  and 
that  which  shows  itself  in  the  later  traditions. 
Out  of  these  few  facts  there  rise  a  midtitude  of 
wild  conjectures;  and  with  these  there  has  been 
constructed  a  whole  romance  of  hagiology. 

The  questions  which  meet  us  connect  themselves 
with  the  narratixes  in  the  four  Gospels  of  women 
who  came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet 
or  the  head  of  .lesus.  Each  Gospel  contains  an 
account  of  one  such  anointing ;  and  men  have  asked, 
in  endeavoring  to  construct  a  harmony,  "  Do  they 
tell  us  of  four  distinct  acts,  or  of  three,  or  of  two, 
or  of  one  only  ?  On  any  supposition  but  the  last, 
are  the  distinct  acts  performed  by  the  same  or  by 
different  persons;  and  if  by  different,  then  by  how 
many?  Further,  have  we  any  grounds  for  identi- 
fying Jlary  JMagdalene  with  the  woman  or  with 
any  one  of  the  women  whose  acts  are  thus  brought 
before  us?  "  This  opens  a  wide  range  of  possible 
combinations,  but  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  may, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  narrowed.  Although 
the  opinion  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  main- 
tained (Origen,  Tract,  in  Malt.  xxxv. ),  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.  are  reports 
of  two  distinct  events.  Few,  except  critics  bent, 
like  Schleiermacher  and  Strauss,  on  getting  up  a 
case  against  the  histoi-ical  veracity  of  the  lilvangel- 
ists,  could  persuade  themselves  tliat  the  narrative 
of  lAike  vii.,  differing  as  it  does  in  well-nigh  every 
eircimistance.  is  but  a  mis])]aced  and  embellished 
version  of  the  incident  which  the  first  two  Gospels 
connect  with  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
The  supposition  that  there  were  three  anointings 
has  found  favor  with  Origen  {I.  c.)  and  Lightfoot 
(//anil.  Kvaiig.  in  loc,  and  Uor.  Ihb.  in  Matt, 
xxvi.);  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  removed 
some  harmonistic  difficulties,  there  is,  on  the  other, 
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something  improbable  to  the  verge  of  being  incon- 
ceivable, in  the  repetition  within  three  days  of  the 
same  scene,  at  the  same  place,  with  precisely  the 
same  murnmr  and  the  same  reproof.  We  are  left 
to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of 
inf  erjireters,  that  tlie  Gospels  record  two  anointings, 
one  in  some  city  lumamed  (Capernaum  or  Nain 
lia\e  been  suggested),  duruig  our  Lord's  Galilean 
ministry  (Luke  vii.),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before 
the  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark 
xiv.;  .John  xii.).  We  come,  then,  to  the  question 
whether  in  tliese  two  narratives  we  meet  with  one 
woman  or  with  two.  The  one  passage  adduced  for 
the  former  conclusion  is  .John  xi.  2.  It  has  been 
urged  (Maldonatns  in  Matt.  xxvi.  and  .loan.  xi.  2, 
Ada  Sanctorum,  .July  22d)  that  the  words  which 
we  find  there  ("  It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed 

the   Lord  with  ointment whose   brother 

Lazarus  was  sick")  could  not  possil)ly  refer  liy 
anticipation  to  the  history  which  was  about  to 
follow  in  ch.  xii.,  and  must  therefore  presuppose 
some  fact  known  through  the  other  Gospels  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  that  fact,  it  is  inferred,  is 
found  in  the  history  of  Luke  vii.  Against  this  it 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  assump- 
tion thus  made  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  life  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  ever  having  been  one  of  open  and 
flagrant  impurity." 

There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  evidence  for  the 
assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
for  the  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the 
chief  actor  in  either  history.  (L)  When  hername 
appears  in  Luke  viii.  -3  there  is  not  one  word  to 
connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes. Though  possible,  it  is  at  least  unlikely 
that  such  an  one  as  the  "sinner"  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  conipanion  of 
Jo.anna  and  Salome,  and  have  gO!ie  from  town  to 
town  with  them  and  the  disciples.  Lastly,  the 
description  that  is  given  —  "  Out  of  whom  weiit 
seven  devils"  —  points,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a 
form  of  suffering  all  but  aijsolutely  incompatible 
with  the  life  implied  in  a^apTii)\6s,  and  to  a  very 


jibu  aTTTOv).  This  variation  is  of  itseif  suggestive  of 
a  different  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mary  in  offering  to 
touch  him,  and  on  the  Saviour's  part  iu  interrupting 
the  act. 

Meyer  on  tlie  basis  of  this  difference  in  the  language 
suggests  auotlier  explanation,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  It  will  be  found  iu  his  remarks  on  John 
XX.  17  (Comiii-  pp  499-502,  3te  Aufl.).  lie  adopted  a 
different  view  in  his  e.irlier  studies.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  this  imperative  present  form  (|u.t)  oltttov) 
implies  an  incipient  act  either  actually  begun,  or  one 
on  the  point  of  being  done,  as  indicated  by  some  look 
or  gesture. 

Mary,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  in  the  same  per- 
plexed state  of  uiiud  on  the  appearance  of  Christ  to 
her,  which  was  evinced  in  so  many  different  ways  by 
the  other  disciples  after  the  resurrection.  She  had 
already,  it  is  true,  exclaimed  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  joy, 
''  Rabboni,"  but  she  may  not  yet  have  been  certain  as 
tc  the  precise  form  or  nature  of  tlie  body  in  which  she 
beheld  her  Lord.  It  is  He,  the  Great  Master,  verily, 
she  is  assured  ;  but  is  He  corporeal,  having  really  come 
forth  out  of  the  grave  ?  Or  is  it  his  glorified  spiiit, 
having  already  gone  up  to  God,  but  now  liaving  de- 
scended to  her  in  its  spiritual  investiture?  In  this 
stsite  of  uncertainty  she  extends  her  hand  to  assure 
herself  of  the  truth.     She  would  procure  for  herself 


by  the  criterion  of  the  sense  of  touch  the  conviction 
which  the  e\e  is  unable  to  give  her.  The  Saviour 
knows  her  thoughts,  and  arrests  the  act.  The  act  is 
unnecessary  :  his  words  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  what 
she  would  know.  He  "  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the 
Father,"  as  she  half  believed,  and  consequently  has 
not  the  spiritual  body  which  she  supposed  he  might 
possibly  have.  He  gives  her  by  this  declaration  the 
assurance  respecting  his  bodily  state  which  she'  had 
proposed  to  gain  for  herself  through  the  medium  of 
sense.  Her  ease  was  like  that  of  Thomas,  and  yet 
unlike  his  ;  she  wished,  like  him,  to  touch  the  object 
of  her  vision,  but,  unlike  him,  was  not  prompted  by 
unbelief. 

With  this  exegesis  the  confinnatory  ovnta  yap  ava- 
^e'/S^)Ka  which  follows  has  its  logical  justification.  No 
explanation  can  be  correct  which  fails  to  satisfy  that 
condition.  II. 

«  The  difficulty  is  h.ardly  met  by  the  portentous  con- 
jecture of  one  commentator,  that  the  word  onapTtoAo? 
does  not  mean  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean , 
and  that  the  "  many  sins  "  consisted  chiefly  (as  the 
name  Magdalene,  according  to  the  etymology  noticed 
above,  implies)  in  her  giving  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  braiding  or  plaiting  of  her  hair(!). 
Lamy  in  Lampe  on  John  xii.  2. 
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dittereiit  work  of  healing  from  that  of  the  divine 
words  of  pardon  —  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  tlie  "seven  devils" 
are  the  "  many  sins  "  (Greg.  Mag.  Iloin.  in  Kvang. 
25  and  53),<is  to  identify  two  things  which  are 
separated  in  ilie  whole  tenor  of  the  X.  T.  by  the 
clearest  line  of  dema,i'cation.  The  argument  that 
because  Jlary  Magdalene  is  mentioned  so  soon  after- 
wards she  must  be  die  same  as  the  woman  of 
lAike  vii.  (Butler's  L^ees  of  the  Saints,  July  22), 
is  simply  puerile.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  identify  "  the  sinner "  with  Susanna.  Never, 
perha])s,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtained 
so  wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  connect 
with  the  name  of  the  "  penitent  Magdalene."  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chapter-heading  of  the 
A.  V.  of  Luke  vii.  should  seem  to  give  a  quasi- 
authoritative  sanction  to  a  tradition  so  utterly  un- 
certain, and  that  it  should  have  been  perpetuated 
in  connection  with  a  great  work  of  mercy.  (2.) 
The  belief  that  itfary  of  Bethany  and  JNIary  JMag- 
dalene  are  identical  is  yet  more  startling.  Not  one 
single  circumstance,  except  that  of  love  and  rever- 
ence for  their  Master,  is  common.  The  epithet 
Magdalene,  whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  seems 
chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  distinguishing 
her  from  all  other  Maries.  No  one  Evangelist 
gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity.  St.  Luke 
mentions  Martha  and  her  sister  Mary  in  x.  38,  39, 
as  though  neither  had  been  named  before.  St. 
John,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  both,  keeps 
their  distinct  individuality  most  prominent.  The 
only  simulacrum  of  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
identity  is  that,  if  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  having  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  resurrection. 

Nor  is  this  lack  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself 
compensated  by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as 
would  indicate  a  really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two 
of  the  earliest  writers  who  allude  to  the  histories  of 
the  anointing  —  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Pcedag. 
ii.  8)  and  Tertullian  {f!e  Pudic.  ch.  8)  —  say  noth- 
ing that  would  imply  that  they  accepted  it.  The 
language  of  Iren»us  (iii.  4)  is  against  it.  Origen 
(/.  c.)  discusses  the  question  fully,  and  rejects  it. 
He  is  followed  by  the  whole  succession  of  the  ex- 
l)ositors  of  the  Eastern  Church :  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  Macarius,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact.  The 
traditions  of  that  Church,  when  they  wandered 
into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  took  another  direc- 
tion, and  suggested  the  identity  of  Mary  ^bigda- 
lene  with  the  daughter  of  the  Syro-l'hajnician 
woman  of  Mark  vii.  26  (Nicephorus,  //.  E.  i.  33). 
In  the  Western  Church,  however,  the  other  belief 
began  to  spread.  At  first  it  is  mentioned  hesita- 
tingly, as  by  Ambrose  {de  Vir;/.  Vel.  and  in  Luc. 
lib.  vi.),  Jerome  {in  Matt.  xxvi.  2;  cuntr.  Jovln.  c. 
16).  Augustine  at  one  time  inclines  to  it  (r/e 
Consens.  Evan(j.  c.  69),  at  another  speaks  very 
doubtingly  {Trad,  in  Joann.  49).  At  the  close 
of  the  first  great  period  of  Church  history,  Gregory 
the  Great  takes  up  both  notions,  embodies  them  in 
his  Homilies  {in  Eu.  2.5,  53)  and  stamps  them 
with  his  authority.  The  reverence  felt  for  him, 
and  the  constant  use  of  his  works  as  a  text-book 
of  theology  during  the  whole  mediaeval  period, 
secured  for  the  hypothesis  a  currency  which  it  never 
would  have  gained  on  its  own  merits.  The  services 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  were  constructed 
on  the  assumption  of  its  truth  {Brer.  Rom.  in  Jul. 
p.  22).  Hymns  and  paintings  and  sculptures  fixed 
it  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Western  nations,  France 
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and  England  being  foremost  in  their  reverence 
for  the  saint  whose  history  appealed  to  their  sym- 
pathies. (See  below.)  Well-nigh  all  ecclesiastical 
writers,  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Albert 
the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  exceptions), 
take  it  for  granted.  When  it  was  first  questioned 
by  l'"evre  d'Etaples  (Faber  Stapulensis)  in  the  early 
Biblical  criticism  of  the  16th  century,  the  new 
opinion  was  formally  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne 
{Acta  Sanctorum,  1.  c),  and  denounced  by  Bishop 
Fisher  of  Rochester.  The  I'rayer-book  of  1549 
follows  in  the  wake  of  the  Breviary ;  but  in  that 
of  1552,  either  on  account  of  the  imcertainty  or 
for  other  reasons,  the  feast  disappears.  The  Book 
of  Homilies  gives  a  dimlitful  testimony.  In  one 
liassage  the  "sinful  woman  "  is  mentioned  without 
any  notice  of  her  being  the  same  as  the  Magdalene 
{Serm.  on  Repentance,  Part  ii.):  in  another  it 
depends  upon  a  comma  whether  the  two  are  dis- 
tinguished or  identified  {ibid.  Part  ii.).  The  trans- 
lators under  James  I.,  as  has  been  stated,  adopted 
the  received  tradition.  Since  that  period  there  has 
been  a  gradually  accumulating  consensus  against 
it.  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Casauljon,  among 
older  critics,  Bengel,  Lainpe,  Greswell,  Alford, 
AVordsworth,  Stier,  Meyer,  EUicott,  Olshausen, 
among  later,  agree  in  rejecting  it.  Romanist 
writers  even  (Tillemont,  Dupin,  Estius)  have  borne 
their  protest  against  it  in  whole  or  in  part;  and 
books  that  represent  the  present  teaclijng  of  the 
Galilean  Church  reject  entirely  the  identification 
of  the  two  ilaries  as  an  unhappy  mistake  (Migne, 
Diet,  de  la  Bible).  'J'he  mediaeval  tradition  has, 
however,  found  defenders  in  Baronius,  the  writers 
of  the  Acta.  Sanctorum,  Maldonatus,  Bishop  An- 
drewes,  Lightfoot,  Isaac  Williams,  and  Dr.  Pusey. 

It  remains  to  give  the  substance  of  the  legend 
formed  out  of  these  combinations.  At  some  time 
before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  the  household  of  Bethany. 
The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  fell  from  her  purity 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  shame.  Her  life  was 
that  of  one  possessed  by  the  "  seven  devils  "  of  un- 
cleanness.  From  the  city  to  which  she  then  went, 
or  from  her  harlot-like  adorinnents,  she  was  known 
by  the  new  name  of  INIagdalene.  Then  she  hears 
of  the  Deliverer,  and  repents  and  loves  and  is  for- 
given. Then  she  is  received  at  once  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  holy  women  and  ministers  to  the 
Lord,  and  is  received  back  again  by  her  sister  and 
dwells  with  her,  and  sliows  that  she  has  chosen  tlie 
good  part.  The  death  of  Lazarus  and  his  retiu-n 
to  life  are  new  motives  to  her  gratitude  and  love; 
and  she  shows  them,  as  she  had  shown  them  beP  .re, 
anointing  no  longer  the  feet  only,  Init  the  head  ul<o 
of  her  Lord.  She  watches  by  the  cross,  and  is 
present  at  the  sepulchre  and  witnesses  the  resur- 
rection. Then  (the  legend  goes  on,  when  the  woik 
of  fantastic  combination  is  completed),  after  some 
years  of  waiting,  she  goes  with  Lazarus  and  INIartha 
and  Maximin  (one  of  the  Seventy)  to  Marseilles 
[conip.  Laz.viius].  They  land  there;  and  she, 
leaving  Martha  to  more  acti\'e  work,  retires  to  a 
cave  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  Aries,  and  there  leads 
a  life  of  penitence  for  thirty  years.  When  she 
dies  a  church  is  built  in  her  honor,  and  miracles 
are  wrought  at  her  tomb.  ( 'lovis  the  Frank  is 
healed  by  her  intercession,  and  his  new  faith  is 
strengthened ;  and  the  chivalry  of  France  does  hom- 
j  age  to  her  name  as  to  that  of  the  greater  Mary. 

Such  was  the  full-grown  form  of  the  Western 
I  story.     In  the  East  there  was  a  difTerent  tradition. 
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Nicephorus  (//.  E.  ii.  10)  states  that  she  went  to 
Rome  to  accuse  Pilate  for  his  umiirhteous  judg- 
ment; Modestus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  {Horn. 
in  Mnrias),  that  she  came  to  Ephcsus  with  tlie 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  died  and  was  buried 
there.  The  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher  (circ. 
890)  brought  her  body  from  that  city  to  Constan- 
tinople (Acta  Sanctofum,  1.  c). 

The  name  appears  to  have  been  conspicuous 
enough,  either  among  the  living  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  or  in  their  written  records,  to 
attract  the  notice  of  their  Jewish  opponents.  The 
Talmudists  record  a  tradition,  confused  enough, 
that  Stada  or  Satda,  whom  they  represent  as  the 
mother  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  was  known  by 
this  name  as  a  " plaiter  or  twiner  of  hair;"  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Paphus  Beii-Jehudah,  a  con- 
temporary of  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba;  and 
that  she  grieved  and  angered  him  by  her  wanton- 
ness (Lightfoot,  flor.  Ileb.  on  Jlatt.  xxvi.,  Harm. 
Ecnn;/.  on  Luke  viii.  3).  It  seems,  however,  from 
the  fuller  report  given  by  lusenmenger,  that  there 
were  two  women  to  whom  the  Talmudists  gave  this 
name,  and  the  wife  of  Paphus  is  not  the  one  whom 
they  identified  with  the  jNIary  JIagdalene  of  the 
Gospels  {Entdeckt.  Judenth.  i.  277). 

There  is  lastly  the  strange  supposition  (rising 
out  of  an  attempt  to  evade  some  of  the  harmonistic 
difficulties  of  the  resurrection  history),  that  there 
were  two  women  lioth  known  by  this  name,  and 
both  among  those  who  went  early  to  the  sepulchre 
(Lampe,  Ccniim.  \n  Joann.;  Ambrose,  Comin.  in 
Luc.  X.  24).  L.  IL  P. 

MARY,   MOTHER    OF   MARK.      The 

woman  known  by  this  description  must  have  been 
among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from  Col. 
iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Barnabas,  aiid  it 
would  appear  from  Acts  iv.  37,  xii.  12,  that,  while 
the  lirother  gave  up  his  land  and  brought  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  into  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house  to  he  used  as 
one  of  its  chief  places  of  meeting.  The  fact  that 
Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison 
indicates  that  there  was  some  special  intimacy 
(Acts  xii.  12)  between  them,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  language  which  he  uses  towards  IMark  as 
being  his  "son"  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  She,  it  may  be 
added,  must  have  been,  like  Rarnabas,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  may  have  been  connected,  as  he  was, 
with  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36).  It  has  been  surmised 
that  filial  anxiety  about  her  welfare  during  the  per- 
secutions and  the  famine  which  harassed  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  was  the  chief  cause  of  Mark's  with- 
drawal from  the  missionary  labors  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  The  tradition  of  a  later  age  represented 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  disciples,  and  therefore 
probably  the  house  of  Mary,  as  having  stood  on 
the  upper  slope  of  Zion,  and  aftirmed  that  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, had  escaped  the  general  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Titus,  and  was  still  used  as  a  church  in  the 
4th  century  (Epiphan.  de.  Pond,  et  ^^ens.  xiv.  : 
Cyril.  Hierosol.  Catcch.  xvi.).  E.  H.  P. 

MARY,  SISTER  OF   LAZARUS.     For 

nuieh  of  the  information  connected  with  this  name, 
comp.  Lazakus  and  Mai?y  Magdalenk.  The 
facts  strictly  personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and 
her  sister  Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40,  as  receiv- 
ing Christ  in  their  house.  The  contrasted  temper- 
aineuts  of  the  two  sisters  have  been  already  in  part 
discussed    rMAHTJi.\].    Mary  sat  listening  eagerly 
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for  every  word  that  fell  from  the  Divine  Teacher. 
She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  the  life  that  hag 
found  its  unity,  the  "  one  thing  needful,"  in  rising 
from  the  earthly  to  tiie  heavenly,  no  longer  dis- 
tracted by  the  -'many  things"  of  eart^i.  The  same 
character  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John  xi. 
Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  She  sits  still 
in  the  house.  She  will  not  go  to  meet  the  friends 
who  come  on  the  formal  visit  of  consolation.  But 
when  her  sister  tells  her  secretly  "  The  blaster  is 
come  and  calleth  for  thee,"  she  rises  quickly  and 
fjoes  forth  at  once  (John  xi.  20,  28).  Those  who 
have  watched  the  depth  of  her  grief  have  but  one 
explanation  for  the  sudden  change:  "  She  goeth  to 
the  grave  to  weep  there!  "  Her  first  thought  when 
she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaint.  "  She  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died."  Up  to  this  point,  her 
relation  to  the  Divine  Friend  had  been  one  of  rev- 
erence, receiving  rather  than  giving,  blessed  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  favor.  But  the  great  joj'  and 
love  which  her  brother's  return  to  life  calls  up  in 
her,  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure  than 
had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured  alabaster-box 
of  ointment  is  brought  forth  at  the  final  feast  of 
Bethany,  John  xii.  3.  St.  IMatthew  and  St.  Mark 
keep  back  her  name.  St.  John  records  it  as  though 
the  reason  for  the  silence  held  good  no  longer.  Of 
her  he  had  nothing  more  to  tell.  The  education  of 
her  spirit  was  completed.  The  love  which  had 
been  recipient  and  contemplative  shows  itself  in 
action. 

Of  her  after-history  we  know  nothing.  The 
ecclesia.stical  traditions  about  her  are  based  on  the 
unfoundetl  hypothesis  of  her  identity  with  Mary 
Magdalene.  E.  H.  P. 

MARY  THE  VIRGIN  (Maptdfi:  on  the 
form  of  the  name  see  p.  1811).  There  is  no  person 
perhaps  in  sacred  or  in  profane  literature,  around 
vvliom  so  many  legends  have  been  grouped  as  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  there  are  few  whose  authentic 
history  is  more  concise.  The  very  simplicity  of  the 
evangelical  record  has  no  doubt  been  one  cause  of 
the  abundance  of  the  legendary  matter  of  which 
she  forms  the  central  figure.  Imagination  had  to 
be  called  in  to  supply  a  craving  which  authentic 
narrative  did  not  satisfy.  We  shall  divide  her  life 
into  three  periods.  I.  The  period  of  her  childhood, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  H.  The 
period  of  her  middle  age,  contemporary  with  the 
Bible  rtecord.  HI.  The  period  subsequent  to  the 
Ascension.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  wholly 
legendary,  except  in  regard  to  one  fact  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  will  contain 
her  real  history.  For  the  first  period  we  shall  ha\e 
to  rely  on  the  early  apocryphal  gospels;  for  the 
second  on  the  Bible;  for  the  third  on  the  traditions 
and  tales  which  had  an  origin  external  to  the 
Church,  but  after  a  time  were  transplanted  within 
her  boundaries,  and  there  flourished  and  increased 
both  by  the  force  of  natural  growth,  and  by  the 
accretions  which  from  time  to  time  resulted  from 
supposed  visions  and  revelations. 

I.  77(6  childhood  oj'  .Mary,  irJioIli/  lef/endary. — 
Joachimrand  Anna  were  both  of  the  race  of  David. 
The  abode  of  the  former  was  Nazareth ;  the  latter 
passed  her  early  years  at  P>eti)lehem.  They  lived 
piously  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  faultlessly  before 
man,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portions, 
one  of  which  they  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
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Temple,  another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their 
own  wants.  And  so  twenty  years  of  tlieir  li\'es 
passed  silently  away.  But  at  tlie  end  of  this  period 
Joacliini  went  to  Jerusalem  with  some  others  of  his 
tribe,  to  make  his  usual  ottering  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication.  And  it  chanced  that  Issaehar  was  high- 
priest  (Gospel  of  liirth  of  Alary);  that  Reuben  was 
high-priest  (Protevangehon).  And  the  high-priest 
scorned  Joachim,  and  drove  him  roughly  awa}', 
askuig  how  he  darod  to  ])resent  hunself  in  company 
with  those  who  had  children,  while  he  had  none; 
and  he  refused  to  accept  his  ofierings  until  he 
should  have  begotten  a  child,  for  the  Scripture  said, 
"  Cursed  is  every  one  who  does  not  beget  a  man- 
child  in  Israel."  And  Joachim  was  shamed  before 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  he  retired  into  the 
\vilderness  and  fixed  his  tent  there,  and  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  And  at  the  end  of  this 
period  an  angel  appewed  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  bring  forth  a 
daughter,  and  he  should  call  her  name  Alary.  Anna 
meantime  was  nnich  distressed  at  lier  husband's 
absence,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith 
with  her  barrenness,  she  was  overcome  with  grief 
of  spirit.  And  ill  her  sadness  she  went  into  her 
garden  to  walk,  dressetl  in  her  wedding-dress.  And 
she  sat  tiown  luider  a  laurel-tree,  and  looked  up  and 
spietl  among  the  branches  a  sparrow's  nest,  and  siie 
bemoaned  herself  as  more  miserable  than  the  very 
birds,  for  they  were  fruitful  and  she  was  barren; 
and  she  prayed  that  she  might  have  a  child  even  as 
Sarai  was  blessed  with  Isaac.  And  two  angels  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  ])romised  her  tliat  she  should 
have  a  child  who  should  be  spoken  of  in  all  the 
world.  And  Joachim  returned  joyfidly  to  his  home, 
and  when  the  time  was  accomplished,  Anna  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  and  they  called  her  name  Alary. 
Now  the  cliild  Alary  increased  in  strength  day  by 
day,  and  at  nine  months  of  age  she  walked  nine 
steps.  And  when  she  was  three  years  old  her  par- 
ents brought  her  to  the  Temi)le,  to  dedicate  her  to 
the  Lord.  And  there  were  fifteen  stairs  up  to  the 
Temple,  and  while  Joseph  and  Alary  were  changing 
their  dress,  she  wallced  up  them  vnthout  help;  and 
the  high-priest  placed  her  ujion  the  third  .step  of 
the  altar,  and  she  dan.ced  with  her  feet,  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  loved  her.  Then  Alai-y  remained  at 
the  Temple  until  she  was  twelve  (Prot.)  fouiteen  (G. 
IJ.  AI.)  years  old,  ministered  to  by  the  angels,  and 
advancing  in  perfection  as  in  years.  At  this  time 
the  high-priest  commanded  all  the  virgins  that 
were  in  the  Temple  to  retui-n  to  their  home.s  and  to 
be  married.  But  Alary  refused,  for  she  said  tha.t  she 
had  vowed  virginity  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the  high- 
priest  was  brought  into  a  perplexity,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  God  to  inquire  what  he  should  do. 
Then  a  voice  from  the  ark  answered  him  (G.  B. 
AI. ),  an  angel  spake  unt«  him  (Prot.);  and  they 
gathered  together  all  the  widowers  in  Israel  (Prot.), 
all  the  marriageable  men  of  the  house  of  David 
(G.  B.  AI.),  and  desired  them  to  liring  each  man 
his  rod.  And  amongst  them  came  Joseph  and 
brought  his  rod,  but  he  shunned  to  present  it,  be- 
cause he  was  an  old  man  and  had  children.   There- 


a  Three  spots  lay  claim  to  be  the  scene  flf  the  An- 
nuneiatioa.  Two  of  those  are,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
in  Nazareth,  and  oue,  as  every  one  knows,  is  in  Italy. 
The  Groeks  and  Latins  each  claim  to  be  the  giiariliaiis 
of  the  true  spot  in  Palestine  ;  the  tliird  cliiimant  is 
the  holy  house  of  Lovetto.  The  Greeks  point  out  the 
sprii;;^  of  water  mentioned  in  the  Protevangelion  as 
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fore  the  other  rods  were  presented  and  no  sign 
occurred.  Then  it  was  found  that  Joseph  had  not 
[iresented  his  rod ;  and  behold,  as  soon  as  he  had  pre- 
sented it,  a  dove  came  forth  from  the  rod  and  Hew 
upon  the  head  of  Joseph  (Prot.);  a  dove  came  from 
heaven  and  pitched  on  the  rod  (G.  B.  AI.).  And 
Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  was  compelled  to 
lietroth  himself  to  Alary,  and  he  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem to  make  preparations  for  his  marriage  (G.  B. 
AI.) ;  he  betook  himself  to  his  occupation  of  building 
houses  (Prot.);  while  Alary  went  back  to  her  par- 
ents' house  in  Galilee.  Then  it  chanced  that  the 
priests  needed  a  new  veil  for  the  Temple,  and  seven 
virgins  cast  lots  to  make  different  parts  of  it;  and 
the  lot  to  spin  the  true  purple  fell  to  Alary.  And 
she  went  out  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water.  And 
she  heard  a  voice,  saying  imto  her,  "  Hail,  thou 
that  art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee. 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women! ''  and  .she  looked 
round  with  trembling  to  see  whence  the  voice  came, 
and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  and  went  into  the 
house  and  took  the  purple  and  sat  down  to  work  at 
it.  And  behold  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by  her 
and  filled  the  chamber  with  prodigious  light,  and 
said,  "  Fear  not,"  etc.  And  when  Alary  had  fin- 
ished the  purple,  she  took  it  to  the 'high-priest; 
and  having  received  his  blessing,  went  to  visit  her 
cousin  Elizabeth,  and  returned  back  again."  Then 
Joseph  returne<l  to  his  home  from  building  houses 
(Prot.);  came  into  Galilee,  to  marry  the  Alrgin  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  (G.  B.  AI.),  and  finding 
her  with  child,  he  resolved  to  put  her  away  privily; 
but  being  warned  in  a  dream,  he  relinquished  his 
purpose,  and  took  her  to  his  house.  'I'hen  came 
Annas  the  scribe  to  visit  Joseph,  and  he  went  back 
and  told  the  priest  that  Joseph  had  committed  a 
great  crime,  for  he  had  privately  married  the  Virgin 
whom  he  had  received  out  of  the  Temple,  and  had 
not  made  it  known  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
the  priest  sent  his  servants,  and  they  found  that 
she  was  with  child ;  and  he  called  them  to  him, 
and  Joseph  denied  that  the  child  was  his,  and  the 
priest  made  Joseph  drirdi  the  bitter  water  of  trial 
(Num.  V.  18),  and  sent  him  to  a  mountainous 
place  to  see  what  would  follow.  But  Joseph  re- 
turned in  perfect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  them 
away  to  their  home.  Then  after  three  months 
Joseph  put  Alary  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to 
be  taxed ;  and  as  they  were  going.  Alary  besought 
him  to  take  her  down,  and  .Foseph  took  her  down 
and  carried  her  into  a  cave,  and  leaving  her  there 
with  his  sons,  he  went  to  seek  a  midwife.  And  as 
he  went  he  looked  up,  and  he  saw  the  clouds  aston- 
ished and  all  creatures  amazed.  The  fowls  stopped 
in  their  flight;  the  working  people  sat  at  their  food, 
but  did  not  eat;  the  sheep  .stood  still;  the  shep- 
herds' lifted  hands  bec;ime  fixed;  the  kids  were 
touching  the  water  with  their  mouths,  but  did  not 
drink.  And  a  midwife  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  Joseph  took  her  with  him  to  the  cave, 
and  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  the  cave,  and  the 
cloud  became  a  bright  light,  and  when  the  bright 
light  faded,  there  appeared  an  infant  at  the  breast 
of  Alary.     Then  the  midwife  went  out  and  told 


confirmatory  of  their  claim.  The  Latins  liave  engraved 
on  a  marble  slab  in  the  grotto  of  their  convent  in 
Nazareth  the  words  Virbinn  hie  cam  factum  fsl,  and 
point  out  tlie  pillar  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
angel  stood  ;  whilst  the  Head  of  their  Church  is  irre- 
trievalily  counnitted  to  tlie  wild  legend  of  I.orctto. 
(S^ee  Stanley,  S.  If  P.  ch.  .\iv  ) 
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Salome  that  a  A'irniu  had  brought  forth,  and  Sa- 
lome would  not  believe;  and  they  came  back 
again  into  the  cave,  and  Salome  received  satisfac- 
tion, but  L&r  hand  withered  away,  nor  was  it  re- 
stored, until,  by  tlie  command  of  an  angel,  she 
touched  the  cliild,  wliereupon  she  was  straightway 
cured.  ((jiles,  Coi/t.r  Ajiocri/phus  Non  Ttstn- 
vu-iiti,  pp.  33-47  and  00-81,  Lond.  1852;  Jones, 
Oil.  t/ie  Ntio  Tesl'iment,  ii.  c.  xiii.  and  xv.,  Oxf. 
1827;  Thilo,  Codex  Apocri/plms.  See  also  V!l<i 
(/liDississirnce  Mairis  Annvn  per  F.  Petntin  Dor- 
Itindo,  appended  to  Ludolph  of  Saxony's  Vita  C/n-is/l, 
I^yons,  1642;  and  a  most  audacious  Ukioria  Christl, 
written  in  Persian  liy  the  .lesuit  P.  Jerome  Xavier, 
and  exposed  by  Louis  de  Dieu,  Lugd.  Bat.  103!).) 
II.  The  re/tl  Itistory  of  Mary.  —  We  now  pass 
from  legend  to  that  period  of  St.  Mary's  life  which 
is  made  kno\ni  to  us  by  Holy  Scripture.  In  order 
to  give  a  single  \iew  of  all  that  we  know  of  her 
who  was  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  we 
shall  in  the  present  section  put  togetlier  the  whole 
of  her  authentic  history,  supplementing  it  after- 
wards hy  the  more  prominent  legendary  circum- 
Btances  which  are  handed  down. 

We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  parents.  If  the  genealogy  given 
by  St.  Luke  is  that  of  St.  Mary  (Greswell,  e/c), 
her  father's  name  was  Heli,  which  is  another  form 
of  the  name  given  to  her  legendary  father,  Jeho- 
iakim  or  Joachim.  If  Jacob  and  Heli  were  the 
two  sons  of  jNIatthan  or  Matthat,  and  if  Joseph, 
being  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  married  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  (Hervey, 
Gtne(ilo(/ies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  C/irist),  her  fother 
was  Jacob.  The  E\angelist  does  not  tell  us,  and 
we  cannot  know.  She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Ps.  cxxxii. 
11;  Luke  i.  32;  Rom.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister, 
named  probably  like  herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  25) 
[Maky  of  CLi;orii.\s^],  and  she  was  connected  l)y 
marriage  (ffuyyevTis,  Luke  i.  36)  with  Elisabeth, 
who  was  of  the  tril)e  of  Levi  and  of  the  lineage  of 
Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  her  antece- 
dents. 

In  the .  summer  of  the  year  which  is  known 
as  n.  C.  5,  Mary  was  living  at  Nazareth,  probalily 
at  her  parents' — possibly  at  her  elder  sister's  — 
house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his 
home.  She  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph 
and  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and 
custom  as  his  wife,  though  he  had  not  jet  a  hus- 
band's rights  over  her.  [JIarhiage,  p.  1804.] 
At  this  time  the  augel  Gabriel  came  to  her  with  a 
message  from  God,  and  amiounced  to  her  that  she 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  long  exjjected  Messiah. 
He  probably  liore  the  form  of  an  ordinary  man,  like 
the  angels  who  manifested  themselves  to  Gideon 
and  to  Manoali  (Judg.  vi.,  xiii.).  This  would 
apjiear  both  from  the  expression  elaeXdwy,  "  he 
came  in ;  "  and  also  from  the  fact  of  her  being 
troul)led,  not  at  his  presence,  tnit  at  the  meaning  of 
liis  words.  The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is 
very  similnr  to  that  recounted  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  "  Then  there  came  again  and  touched  me 
one  like  the  appeaiance  of  a  nian,  and  he  strength- 
ened nie,  and  said,  0  man  greatly  beloved,  fearnyt: 
jjeace  be  unto  thee,  lie  strong,  yea,  be  strong  I" 
(Dan.  x.  18,  10).  The  exact  meaning  of  k^xi^P^' 
TWfj.evri  is  "  thou  that  hast  bestowed  upon  tliee  a 
free  gift  of  grace."  The  A.  V.  rendering  of  "  highly 
fa\ored  "  is  therefore  very  exact  and  much  nearer 
to  the  original  than   the   "  (jrutia  jjlena "  of  the 
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Vulgate,  on  which  a  huge  and  wholly  unsubstan- 
tial edifice  has  been  built  by  Komanist  devotional 
writers.  The  next  part  of  the  salutation,  "  The 
Lord  is  with  thee,"  would  prol)al)Iy  have  been 
better  translated,  "The  Irfii'd  be  with  thee."  It  is 
the  same  salutation  as  that  with  which  the  angel 
accosts  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  12).  •'  Blessed  art  thou 
among  women  "  is  nearly  the  same  expression  as 
that  used  by  Ozias  to  Judith  (Jud.  xiii.  18).  Ga- 
briel proceeds  to  instruct  IMary  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting  Sou  of  the 
Father  should  be  born  of  her;  that  in  Him  the 
prophecies  relative  to  David's  throne  and  kingdom 
should  be  accomplished ;  and  that  his  name  was  to 
be  called  Jesus.  He  further  informs  her,  perha])s 
as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  convince  herself  that 
his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself  would  come 
true,  that  her  relative  Elisabeth  was  within  three 
mouths  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

The  angel  le!t  JIary,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Elis- 
abeth either  at  Hebron  or  Juttaii  (whichever  way 
we  understand  the  ds  Tr/i/  opeivrji/  e/s  tt6Xiv 
'lovZa,  Luke  i.  39),  where  the  latter  lived  with  her 
husband  Zacharias,  about  20  miles  to  the  .south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  Nazareth.  Immediately  on  her  en- 
trance into  the  house  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth 
as  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with  regard  to  her 
cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exultation 
and  thankfulness  in  the  hynni  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Mayrdficat.  Whether  this  was  uttered 
by  inniiediate  inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth'.s 
salutation,  or  composed  during  her  journey  from 
Nazareth,  or  was  written  at  a  later  period  of  her 
three  months'  visit  at  Hebron,  does  not  appear  for 
certain.  The  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song 
of  thankfulness  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10),  and  exhibits  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Psalms,  prophetical 
writings,  and  books  of  Moses,  from  which  sources 
almost  every  expression  in  it  is  drawn.  The  most 
remarkable  clause,  "  From  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions sh.all  call  me  blessed,"  is  borrowed  from  Leah's 
exclamation  on  the  birth  of  Asber  (G'en.  xxx.  13). 
The  same  sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found 
in  Prov.  xxxi.  28;  Mai.  iii.  12;  Jas.  v.  11.  In  the 
latter  place  the  word  jj.aicapi(oo  is  rendered  with 
great  exactness  "  count  ha])py."  The  notion  that 
there  is  conveyed  in  the  word  any  antici]jation  of 
her  bearing  the  title  of  "Blessed"  arises  solely 
from  ignorance. 

Jlary  returned  to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at 
her  own  home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
.Joseph  became  aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and 
determined  on  giving  her  a  Iiill  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  yielding  her  up  to  the  law  to  sutler  the 
penalty  which  he  supposed  that  she  had  incurred. 
Being,  however,  warned  and  satisfied  by  an  angel 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  took  her  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  soon  after  this,  as  it  woidd 
seem,  that  Augustus'  decree  was  iironmlgated,  and 
Joseph  and  IMary  tra\clled  to  Bethlehem  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  the  registers  (t..  c.  4)  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which  howe\er 
was  not. completed  till  ten  years  afterwarda  (a.  d. 
6),  in  the  governorship  of  Quirinus.  They  reached 
Bethlehem,  and  there  Mary  brought  forth  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a 
manger. 

Tlie  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  circumcision,  the 
adoration  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  presentation  in 
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the  Temple,  oxe  rather  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ 
than  in  that  or  ills  mother.  Tlie  ])resentation  in 
the  Temple  might  not  take  place  till  forty  clays 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  During  this  period 
the  mother,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was 
unclean  (Lev.  xii.).  In  the  present  case  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  ottering  the  sacrifice  and  making 
atonement  beyond  that  of  oliedience  to  the  Mosaic 
precept;  but  already  He,  and  his  mother  for  Him, 
were  acting  upon  the  principle  of  fulfilling  all 
righteousness.  The  poverty  of  St.  Mary  and 
Joseph,  it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making 
the  offering  of  the  poor.  Tlie  song  of  Simeon  and 
the  thanksgiving  of  Amia,  like  the  wonder  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  in- 
cidentally refer  to  Mary.  One  passage  alone  in 
Simeon's  address  is  specially  directed  to  her,  "  Yea 
a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also." 
The  exact  purport  of  these  words  is  doubtful.  A 
common  patristic  explanation  refers  them  to  the 
pang  of  unbelief  whicji  shot  through  her  bosom  on 
seeing  her  Son  expire  on  the  cross  (Tertullian, 
Origen,  Basil,  Cyril,  etc.).  By  modern  interpre- 
ters it  is  more  commonly  referred  to  the  pangs  of 
grief  which  she  experienced  on  witnessing  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  Son. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  had 
the  slipport  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  in 
their  return  from  thence,  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  (h.  c.  3).«  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  Joseph  to  have  settled 
at  Bethlehem  at  this  time,  as  his  home  at  Nazareth 
had  been  broken  up  for  more  than  a  year;  but  on 
finding  how  Herod's  domuiions  had  been  disposed 
of,  he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  his  old 
place  of  abode,  thinking  that  the  child's  life  would 
be  safer  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Anti]ias  than  in  that  of 
Archelaus.  It  is  possible  that  .Joseph  might  have 
been  himself  a  native  of  Betiileheni,  and  that  before 
this  time  he  had  been  only  a  visitor  at  Nazareth, 
drawn  thither  by  his  betrothal  and  marriage.  In 
that  case,  his  fear  of  Archelaus  would  make  him 
exchange  his  own  native  town  for  that  of  Mary.  It 
may  be  that  the  holy  fomily  at  this  time  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  house  of  Mary's  sister,  the 
wife  of  Clopas. 

Henceforward,  until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's 
niinisti-y  —  i.  e.  from  u.  c.  3  to  A.  i>.  20  —  we  may 
picture  St.  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Nazareth, 
in  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  the  wife  of  Joseph  the 
carpenter,  pondering  over  the  sayings  of  the  angels, 
of  the  shepherds,  of  Simeon,  and  those  of  her  Son, 
as  the  latter  "  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and 
m  favor  with  God  and  man  "  (Luke  ii.  52).  Two 
circumstances  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in 
on  the  otherwise  even  flow  of  the  still  waters  of 
her  life.  One  of  these  was  the  temporary  loss  of 
her  Son  when  he  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  8.  The  other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The 
e.xact  date  of  this  last  event  we  caimot  determine. 
But  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  other. 
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a  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  which  seems  to 
date  from  the  2d  century,  innumerable  miracles  are 
made  to  attend  on  St.  Mary  and  her  Son  during  their 
sojourn  in  Ei^ypt :  e.  g-.,Mary  looked  with  pity  on  a 
woman  who  was  possessed,  and  immediately  Satan 
came  out  of  her  in  the  form  of  a  young  man,  saying, 
"Woe  is  me  because  of  thee,  Mary,  and  thy  Son  1  " 
On  another  occasion  they  fell  in  with  two  thieves, 
named  Titus  and  Duuiacbus ;  and  Titus  was  gentle, 
8ud    Dumachus  was  h;irsh  ;  the  Lady   Mary  therefore 


From  the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  ministry 
connnenced,  St.  i\Iary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly 
from  sight.  Fom-  times  only  is  the  veil  removed, 
which,  not  surely  without  a  reason,  is  thrown  over 
her.  'i'hese  four  occasions  are — 1.  The  mamage 
at  ('ana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.).  2.  The  attempt 
which  she  and  his  brethren  made  "  to  speak  with 
him"  (xAIatt.  xii.  40;  Mark  iii.  21  and  31;  Luke 
viii.  1!J).  3.  The  Crucifixion.  4.  The  ckys  suc- 
ceeding the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  If  to  these  we 
add  two  references  to  her,  the  first  by  her  Nazarene 
fellow-citizens  (Matt.  xiii.  54,  55 ;  Maik  vi.  1-3),  the 
second  by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi.  27), 
we  ha\e  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in  her 
life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  our 
Lord's  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  her,  there  is 
a  sound  of  reproof  in  his  words,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  words  spoken  to  her  from  the  cross. 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  took  ^ilace  in 
the  three  months  which  intervened  between  the 
baptism  of  Christ  and  the  passo^•er  of  the  year  27. 
When  Jesus  was  found  by  his  mother  and  Joseph 
in  the  Temple  in  the  year  8,  we  find  him  repudia- 
ting the  name  of  "father"  as  applied  to  Joseph. 
"  Tliy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing" 
—  "How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about"  (not  Joseph's  and  yours 
hni)  '■•  mij  Father^  l)ushiess'?"  (Luke  ii.  48,  4!)). 
Now,  in  like  manner,  at  his  first  miracle  which  in- 
augurates his  ministry,  He  solemnly  withdraws 
himself  from  the  authority  of  his  earthly  mother. 
This  is  St.  -Augustine's  explanation  of  the  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee"?  my  hour  is  not  yet  come." 
It  was  his  humanity,  not  his  divinity,  which  came 
from  Mary.  While  therefore  He  was  acting  in  his 
divine  character  He  could  not  acknowledge  her,  nor 
■does  He  acknowledge  her  again  until  He  was  hang- 
ing on  the  cross,  when,  in  that  nature  which  He 
took  from  her,  He  was  about  to  submit  to  death 
(St.  Aug.  Comm.  in  Joan.  Kvan;/.  tract  viii.,  vol. 
iii.   p.  1455,  ed.   Migne,  Paris,  1845).     That  the 

words  Ti  eixol  Kal  aoi;^=  1^"^  ''^  TM2,  imply 
reproof,  is  certain  (ef.  Matt.  viii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  24 ; 
and  LXX.,  Judg.  xi.  12 ;  1  K.  xvii.  18 ;  2  K.  iii.  13), 
and  such  is  the  patristic  explanation  of  them  (see 
Ireu.  Adv.  I  her.  iii.  18;  Apud  Blbl.  Pair.  Max. 
tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  293;  S.  Clu-ys.  Horn,  in  Joan.  xxi.). 
But  the  reproof  is  of  a  gentle  kind  (Trench,  on  the 
Miracles, -p.  102,  Lond.  1850;  AU'ovd,Comm.  inloc. ; 
Wordsworth,  Comm.  inloc.).  Mary  seems  to  have 
understood  it,  and  accordingly  to  have  drawn  back 
desiring  the  servants  to  pay  attention  to  her  divine 
Son  (Olshausen,  Comm.  in  loc).  The  modern  Bo- 
manist  translation,  "  What  is  that  to  me  and  to 
thee'?  "  is  not  a  mistake,  l)ecause  it  is  a  willful 
misrepresentation  (Douay  version;  Orsini,  LiJ'e  of  ' 
Mary,  etc.;  .see  The  Catholic  Layman,  p.  117, 
Dublin,  1852). 

2.  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  and  Nazareth  (Matt, 
iv.  13,  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1),  appear  to  have  been 


promised  Titus  that  God  should  receive  him  on  his 
right  hand.  And  accordingly,  thirty -three  years  after- 
wards, Titus  was  the  penitent  thief  who  was  crucified 
on  the  right  hand,  and  Dumachus  was  crucified  on  the 
left.  These  are  sufficient  as  samples.  Througliout 
the  book  we  find  St.  Jlary  associated  with  her  Son.  in 
the  strange  freaks  of  power  attributed  to  them,  in  a  way 
which  shows  us  whence  the  cu/liis  of  St.  Marv  took  its 
origin.  (See  Jones,  On  the  Neir  Ttst.,  vol.  ii.  Oxf.  1827  ; 
Giles,  Codtx  Apocr i/pliiis ;  '\:hi\o,  Cotii'x  .ipocryphus.\ 
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the  residence  of  St.  Mary  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  next  time  tliat  she  is  brought  lieforeiis  we  find 
her  at  Capernaum.  It  is  the  autiunn  of  the  year 
28,  more  tlian  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  miracle 
wrought  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana.  The  Lord 
had  in  the  mean  time  attended  two  feasts  of  the 
passover,  and  had  twice  made  a  circuit  throughout 
Galilee,  teaching  and  working  miracles.  His  fame 
had  spread,  and  crowds  came  pressing  round  him, 
so  that  he  had  not  even  time  "  to  eat  bread."  Mary 
was  still  living  with  her  sister,  and  her  nephews 
and  nieces,  James,  Joses,  Simon,  Jude,  and  their 
three  sisters  (Matt.  xiii.  55);  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  He  was  undergoing,  and 
they  understood  that  He  was  denying  himself  every 
relaxation  from  his  labors.  Their  human  afiection 
conquered  their  faith.  They  thought  that  He  was 
killing  himself,  and  with  an  indignation  arising 
from  love,  they  exclaimed  that  He  was  beside  him- 
self, and  set  off  to  bring  Him  home  either  by  en- 
treaty or  compulsion."  He  was  surrounded  by  eager 
crowds,  and  they  coidd  not  reach  Him.  They 
therefore  sent  a  message,  begging  Him  to  allow 
them  to  speak  to  Him.  This  message  was  handed 
on  from  one  person  in  the  crowd  to  another,  till  at 
length  it  was  reported  aloud  to  Him.  Again  He 
reproves.  Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on 
account  of  their  relationship.  "  \^'ho  is  my  moth- 
er, and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  and  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and  said,  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  " 
(Matt.  xii.  48,  49).  Comp.  Theoph.  in  Alarc.  iii. 
32 ;  S.  Chrys.  Horn.  xliv.  in  Matt. ;  S.  Aug.  in  Joan. 
tract  X.,  who  all  of  them  point  out  that  the  blessecU- 
ness  of  St.  Mary  consists,  not  so  much  in  having 
borne  Christ,  as  in  believing  on  Him  and  in  obey- 
ing his  words  (see  also  Qiuest.  et  Jienp.  ad  Ovthnd. 
cxxxvi.,  ap.  S.  Just.  Murt.  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair. 
tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1.38).  This  indeed  is  the  lesson 
taught  directly  by  our  Lord  himself  on  the  next 
occasion  on  which  reference  is  made  to  St.  Mary. 
It  is  now  the  spring  of  the  3'ear  30,  and  only  about 
a  month  before  the  time  of  his  crucifixion.  Christ 
had  set  out  on  his  last  journey  from  Galilee,  which 
was  to  end  at  Jerusalem.  As  He  passed  along.  He, 
as  usual,  healed  the  sick,  and  preached  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  In  the  midst,  or  at  the  com- 
pletion, of  one  of  his  addresses,  a  woman  of  the 
multitude,  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  his 
words,  cried  out,  '•  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked!  "  Im- 
mediately the  Lord  replied,  '•  Yea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it "' 
(Luke  xi.  28).  He  does  not  either  affirm  or  deny 
anything  with  regard  to  the  direct  bearing  of  the 
woman's  exclamation,  but  passes  that  by  as  a  thing 
indifferent,  in  order  to  point  out  in  what  alone  the 
true  blessedness  of  his  mother  and  of  all  consists. 
This  is  the  full  force  of  the  nevovvy^,  with  which 
He  commences  his  reply.  ■ 

3.  The  next  scene  in  St.  IMary's  life  brings  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with 
her  sister  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome, 
and  other  women,  having  no  doubt  followed  her 
Son  as  she  was  able  throughout  the  terrible  morn- 

^  tt  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to  refer  the  words  eAeyoi' 
yap,  etc.,  to  the  people,  instead  of  to  Mai-y  and  liis 
biethrcn  (Calmet  and  Migue,  Diet   of  the  Bible) 
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ing  of  Good  Friday.  It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  He  was  about  to  give  up  his  spirit. 
His  divine  mission  was  now,  as  it  were,  accom- 
plished. ^\'hile  his  ministry  was  in  progress  He 
had  withdrawn  himself  from  her  that  He  might  do 
his  Father's  woi'k.  But  now  the  hour  was  come 
when  his  human  relationship  might  be  again  recog- 
nized. "  Tunc  enim  agnovit,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"  quando  illud  quod  peperit  moriebatur"  (S.  Aug. 
In  .Joan.  ix.).  Standing  near  the  company  of  the 
women  was  St.  John :  and,  with  almost  his  last 
words,  Christ  commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
him  who  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  "  Woman,  beliold  thy  son."  "  Com- 
mendat  homo  homini  hominem,"  says  St.  Augus- 
tine. And  from  that  hour  St.  John  assures  us 
that  he  took  her  to  his  own  abode.  If  by  "  that 
hour"  the  Evangehst  means  immediately  after  the 
words  were  spoken,  Mary  was  not  present  at  the 
last  scene  of  all.  The  sword  had  sufficiently  pierced 
her  soul,  and  she  was  spai'cd  the  hearing  of  the 
last  loud  cry,  and  the  sight  of  the  bowed  head. 
St.  Ambrose  considers  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
Lord's  words  to  have  been  a  desire  to  make  mani- 
fest the  truth  that  the  Eedemption  was  his  work 
alone,  while  He  gave  human  atiection  to  his  mother. 
"  Non  egebat  adjutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem. 
Suscepit  quidem  matris  affectum,  sed  non  quoesivit 
hominis  auxilium  "  (S.  Amb.  £'xp.  Evany.  Luc. 
x.  132). 

4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over  her 
joy  which 'succeeded  that  sorrow.  jNIediceval  imagi- 
nation has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not  state, 
that  her  Son  appeared  to  Mary  after  his  resuiTec- 
tion  from  the  dead.  (See,  for  example,  Ludolph  of 
Saxony,  Vita  (Jhristi,  p.  6GG,  Lyons,  1642;  and 
Ruperti,  De  Divinis  Ojficiis,  vii.  25,  tom.  iv.  p.  92, 
Venice,  1751.)  St.  Ambrose  is  considered  to  be 
the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  his  treatise,  De  Virnimtaie,  i.  3; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  text  has  been  cor- 
rupted, and  that  it  is  of  jMary  Magdalene  that  he 
is  there  speaking.  (Comp.  his  Expositiim  of  St. 
Luke,  X.  15G.  See  note  of  the  Benedictine  edition, 
tom.  ii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1790.)  Another  reference 
is  usually  given  to  St.  Anselm.  The  treatise  quoted 
is  not  St.  Anselm's,  but  Fadmer's.  (See  Eadmer, 
De  Excellentia  Maria,  ch.  v.,  appended  to  Anselm's 
Works,  p.  138,  Paris,  1721.)  Ten  appearances  are 
related  by  the  Evangelists  as  having  occurred  in 
the  40  days  intervening  between  Easter  and  Ascen- 
sion Day,  but  none  to  Mary.  She  was  doubtless 
living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  cherished  with  the 
tenderness  which  her  tender  soul  would  have  spe- 
cially needed,  and  which  undoubtedly  she  found 
preeminently  in  St.  .John.  AVe  have  no  record  of 
her  presence  at  the  xVscension.  Arator,  a  writer 
of  the  flth  century,  dcscriljes  her  as  being  at  the 
time  not  on  the  spot,  but  in  Jei'usalem  (Arat.  De 
Act.  Apost.  1.  50,  apud  jMigne,  tom.  Ixviii.  p.  95, 
Paris,  1848,  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  Gk.  Test.  Com. 
on  the  Acts,  i.  14).  We  have  no  account  of  her 
being  present  at  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we  do  read  of  her 
is,  that  she  remained  steadfast  in  prayer  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  Lord's  broth- 
ers and  the  Apostles.  This  is  the  last  view  that 
we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scriptiu'e  leaves  her  engaged 
in  prayer  (see  M'ordsworth  as  cited  above).  From 
this  point  forwards  we  know  nothing  of  her.  It 
is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in 
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Jerusalem  with  St.  John  (see  Epiph.  Ihei:  p.  78). 
According  to  one  tradition  the  beloved  disciple 
would  not  leave  Palestine  until  she  had  expired  in 
his  arms  (see  Tholuclv,  Light  from  the  Cross,  ii. 
Serm.  x.  p.  234,  Edinb.,  1857) ;  and  it  is  added  that 
she  lived  and  died  in  the  Coenaculum  in  what  is 
now  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  the  tra- 
ditional chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  (Stanley,  S. 
(f  F.  cli.  xiv.  p.  4.5()).  Other  traditions  malve  her 
journey  with  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die 
in  extreme  old  age.  It  was  believed  by  some  in 
the  5th  century  that  she  was  buried  at  Ephesus 
(see  Cone.  Ephes.,  Cone.  Lnbb.  torn.  iii.  p.  57-i(0; 
by  others,  in  the  same  century,  that  she  was  buried 
at  Gethsemane,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
information  given  to  Marcian  and  Fulclieria  by 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  lose  the 
guidance  of  Scripture,  we  have  nothing  from  which 
we  can  derive  any  sure  knowledge  about  her.  The 
darkness  in  which  we  are  left  is  in  itself  most  in- 
structive. 

5.  The  character  of  St.  INIary  is  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  Evangelists,  but  some  of  its  lineaments 
are  incidentally  manifested  in  the  fragmentary 
record  which  is  given  of  her.  They  are  to  be  found 
for  the  most  part  in  St.  Luke"s  Gospel,  whence  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  by  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  imaginative  and  rationalistic  methods  of  inter- 
pretation, to  explain  the  old  legend  which  tells  us 
that  St.  Luke  painted  the  Virgin's  portrait  (Calmet, 
Kitto,  Migne,  Mrs.  Jameson).  We  might  have 
expected  greater  details  from  St.  John  than  from 
the  other  Evangelists ;  but  in  his  Gospel  we  learn 
nothing  of  her  except  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  scene  at  Cana  and  at  the  cross.  It  is  clear 
from  St.  Luke's  account,  though  without  any  such 
uitimation  we  might  rest  assured  of  the  fact,  that 
her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  she  had  set  before  her  the 
example  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  her  model.  This  would  appear  from  the  ^Mag- 
nificat (Luke  i.  46).  The  same  hymn,  so  far  as 
it  emanated  from  herself,  would  show  no  little 
power  of  mind  as  well  as  warmth  of  spirit.  Her 
faith  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in  her  imme- 
diate surrender  of  herself  to  the  Divine  will,  though 
ignorant  how  that  will  should  be  accomplished 
(Luke  i.  38);  her  energy  and  earnestness,  in  her 
journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i.  39); 
her  happy  thankfulness,  in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke 
i.  48);  her  silent  musing  thoughtfuhiess,  in  her 
pondering  over  the  sliepherds'  visit  (Luke  ii.  19), 
and  in  her  keeping  her  Son's  words  in  her  heart 
(Luke  ii.  51)  though  she  could  not  fully  under- 
stand their  import.  Again,  her  humility  is  seen 
in  her  drawing  back,  yet  without  anger,  after  re- 
ceiving reproof  at  (Jana  in  Galilee  (John  ii.  5),  and 
in  the  remarkal)le  manner  in  which  she  slums  put- 
ting herself  forward  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
Son's  ministry,  or  after  his  removal  from  earth. 
Once  only  does  she  attempt  to  interfere  with  her 
Divine  Son's  freedom  of  action  (Matt.  xii.  40; 
Mark  iii.  31;  Luke  viii.  19);  and  even  here  we  can 
hardly  blame,  for  she  seems  to  have  been  roused, 
not  by  arrogance  and  liy  a  desire  to  show  her 
authority  and  relationship,  as  St.  Chrysostom  sup- 
poises  {Hum.  xliv.  in  Mutt.);  but  by  a  woman''s 
and  a  mother's  feelings  of  affection  and  fear  for 
him  whom  she  loved.  It  was  part  of  that  ex- 
quisite tenderness  which  appears  throughout  to  have 
belonged  to  her.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  St.  .Mary  is 
portraj'ed  to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we  should 
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have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  faithful, 
humble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but  a  woman 
still. 

III.  Her  after  life,  wholly  lefjendary.  — We  pass 
again  into  the  region  of  free  and  joyous  legend 
which  we  quitted  for  that  of  true  history  at  the 
l^eriod  of  the  Amnmciation-.  The  Gospel  record 
confined  the  play  of  imagination,  and  as  soon  as 
this  check  is  withdrawn  the  legend  bursts  out 
afresh.  The  legends  of  St.  JNIary's  childhood  may 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  third  or  even  the  second 
century.  Those  of  her  death  are  probably  of  a 
later  date.  The  chief  legend  was  for  a  length  of 
time  considered  to  be  a  veritalile  history,  written 
by  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  the  2d  century.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  BiUiotheca  Maxima  (torn.  ii. 
]>t.  ii.  p.  212),  entitled  Sancti  Melitonis  Episcopi 
Sardeiisis  de  Transitu  Virginis  Marue  Liher ; 
and  there  certainly  existed  a  book  with  this  title  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocryphal  (Op.  Gclas.  apud 
Migne,  torn.  59,  p  152).  Another  form  of  the 
same  legend  has  been  published  at  Elberfeld  in 
1854  by  Maximilian  Enger  in  Arabic.  He  supposes 
that  it  is  an  Arabic  translation  from  a  Syriae 
original.  It  was  found  in  the  library  at  Bonn, 
and  is  entitled  Joaniiis  Apostoli  de  Transitu  Beata- 
Afariw  Virginis  Liber.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
that  referred  to  in  Assemani  (Biblioth.  Orient. 
torn.  iii.  p.  287,  Rome,  1725),  under  the  name  of 
fjistoria  Dormitionis  et  AssumjAionis  B.  Marim 
Virginis  Jonnni  Evangelistce  fako  inscriptn.  We 
give  the  substance  of  the  legend  with  its  niaui 
variations. 

AVhen  the  Apostles  separated  in  order  to  evan- 
gelize the  world,  ^lary  continued  to  live  with  6t. 
John's  parents  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  every  day  she  went  out  to  pray  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Golgotha.  But  the  Jews 
had  placed  a  watch  to  prevent  prayers  being  offered 
at  these  spots,  and  the  watch  went  into  the  city  and 
told  the  chief  priests  that  IMary  came  daily  to  pray. 
Then  the  priests  commanded  the  watch  to  stone 
her.  But  at  this  time  king  Abgarus  wrote  to 
Tiberius  to  desire  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Jews  for  slaying  Christ.  They  feared  therefore  to 
add  to  his  wrath  by  slaying  Mary  also,  and  yet  they 
could  not  allow  her  to  continue  her  prayers  at 
Golgotha,  because  an  excitement  and  tumult  was 
thereljy  made.  They  therefore  went  and  spoke 
softly  to  her,  and  she  consented  to  go  and  dwell  in 
Betlilehem ;  and  thither  she  took  with  her  three 
holy  virgins  who  should  attend  upon  her.  And  in 
the  twenty-second  year  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  burn  with  an  inexpressi- 
ble longing  to  be  with  her  Son;  and  behold  an 
angel  appeared  to  her,  and  announced  to  her  that 
her  soul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  the 
third  day,  and  he  placed  a  palm-branch  from  para- 
dise in  her  hands,  and  desired  that  it  should  be 
carried  before  her  bier.  And  Mary  besought  that 
the  vVpostles  might  be  gathered  round  her  before 
she  died,  and  the  angel  replied  that  they  should 
come.  Then  the  Holy  Sjiirit  caught  up  .John  as 
he  was  preaching  at  h^phesus,  and  Peter  as  he  was 
offering  sacrifice  at  Rome,  and  I'aid  as  ho  was  dis- 
puting with  the  Jews  near  Rome,  and  Thomas  in 
the  extremity  of  India,  and  Matthew  and  James: 
tliese  were  all  of  the  Ajjostles  who  were  still  living: 
then  the  Holy  Spirit,  awakened  the  dead,  Philip  and 
Andrew,  and  Luke  and  Simon,  and  ^larU  and  Bar- 
tholomew; and  all  of  them  were  snatched  away  in 
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a  bright  cloud  and  found  tliemseh'es  at  Bethlehem. 
And  anirels  and  powers  without  nunilier  descended 
from  heaven  and  stood  round  about  the  house; 
Gabriel  stood  at  blessed  Mary's  head,  and  Michael 
at  her  feet,  and  they  fanned  her  with  their  wings ; 
and  Peter  and  John  wiped  away  her  tears;  and 
there  was  a  great  cry,  and  they  all  said  "  Hail 
blessed  one!  blessed  is  the  fruit  Qf  thy  womb!" 
And  the  people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their  sick  to 
the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then  news  of 
these  things  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  king 
sent  and  commanded  that  tliey  should  bring  Mary 
and  the  disci)iles  to  Jerusalem.  And  horsemen 
came  to  Bethlehem  to  seize  3Iary,  but  they  did  not 
find  her,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  her  and  the 
disciples  in  a  cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  horsemen 
to  Jerusalem.  Then  the  men  of  Jerusalem  saw 
angels  ascending  and  descending  at  the  spot  where 
Mary's  house  was.  And  the  high-priests  went  to 
the  governor,  and  craved  permission  to  burn  her 
and  the  house  with  fire,  and  the  governor  gave  them 
permission,  and  they  brought  wood  and  fire;  but 
as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  house,  behold 
there  burst  forth  a  fire  upon  them  which  consumed 
them  utterly.  And  the  governor  saw  these  things 
afar  off,  and  in  the  evening  he  brought  his  son,  who 
was  sick,  .to  Mary,  and  she  healed  him. 

Then,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy 
Spirit  commanded  the  Apostles  to  take  up  Mary, 
and  to  carry  her  from  Jerusalem  to  Gethsemane, 
and  as  they  went  the  Jews  saw  them.  Then  drew 
near  Jnphia,  one  of  the  high-priests,  and  attempted 
to  overthrow  tlie  litter  on  which  she  was  being 
carried,  for  the  other  priests  had  conspired  with 
him,  and  they  hoped  to  cast  her  down  into  the 
valRy,  and  to  throw  wood  upon  her,  and  to  burn 
her  body  with  fire.  But  as  soon  as  .Juphia  had 
touched  the  litter  the  angel  smote  off  his  arms  with 
a  fiery  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  fastened  to 
the  litter.  Then  he  cried  to  the  disciples  and  I'eter 
for  help,  and  they  said,  "  Ask  it  of  the  Lady  Mary ;  " 
and  he  cried,  "  0  Lady,  0  Mother  of  Salvation, 
have  mercy  on  me!"  Then  she  said  to  Peter, 
"Give  him  back  his  arms;"  and  they  were  restored 
■whole.  But  the  disciples  proceeded  onwards,  and 
they  laid  down  the  litter  in  a  cave,  as  they  were 
connnanded,  and  gave  themselves  to  prayer. 

And  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  Clary's  soul  should  be  removed 
from  this  world.  And  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
there  came  Eve  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  and  they 
kissed  iNIary  and  told  her  who  they  were:  came 
Adam,  Seth,  Shem,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  fathers:  came  Enoch 
and  Elias  and  Moses:  came  twelve  chariots  of 
angels  innumerable:  and  then  appeared  the  Lord 
Christ  in  his  humanity,  and  Mary  bowed  before 
him  and  said,  "  ( )  my  Lord  and  my  God,  place  thy 
hand  upon  me;"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
blessed  her;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  Tiissed  it, 
and  placed  it  to  her  forehead  and  said,  "  I  bow 
before  this  right  hand,  which  has  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  I  thank  thee  and 
praise  thee  that  thou  hast  thouijht  me  worthy  of 
this  hour."  Then  she  said,  "  O  Lord,  take  me  to 
thyself!"  And  he  said  to  her,  "  Now  shall  thy 
body  be  in  paradise  to  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
and  angels  shall  serve  thee;  but  thy  pure  spirit 

«  The  legend  ;i  scribed  to  Melito  makes  her  soul  to 
be  carried  to  paradit^c  by  Gabriel  wliil'i  her  Son  returus 
U  heaven 
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shall  shine  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  dwelling-place 
of  my  Father's  fullness."  Then  the  disciples  drew 
near  and  besought  her  to  pray  for  the  world  which 
she  was  about  to  leave.  And  Mary  prayed.  And 
after  her  prayer  was  finished  her  face  shone  with 
marvelous  brightness,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  and  blessed  them  all ;  and  her  Son  put  forth 
his  hands  and  received  her  pure  soul,  and  bore  it 
into  his  Father's  treasure-house.  And  there  was  a 
light  and  a  sweet  smell,  sweeter  than  anything  on 
earth;  and  a  voice  from  hea\en  saying,  "  Hail, 
blessed  one !  blessed  and  celebrated  art  thou  among 
women !  "  « 

And  the  Apostles  carried  her  body  to  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a  ]ilace  which  the  Lord  had  told 
them  of,  and  .John  went  before  and  carried  the 
palm-branch.  And  they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb, 
and  sat  at  the  mouth  of  the  se])ulchre,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  them ;  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
the  Lord  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
aniiels,  and  said  to  the  Ajjostles,  "  What  will  ye 
that  I  shoidd  do  with  her  whom  my  Father's  com- 
mand selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that 
I  should  dwell  in  her?"  And  Peter  and  the 
Apostles  besought  him  that  he  would  raise  the 
body  of  Mary  and  take  it  with  him  in  glory  to 
heaven.  And  the  Saviour  said,  "  Be  it  according 
to  your  word."  And  he  commanded  iMichael  the 
archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary.  And 
Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
"  Ii'ise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  liody  shall  not  suffer 
corruption 'in  the  tomb."  And  immediately  Mary 
arose  and  l)owpd  herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped; 
and  the  Lord  kissed  her  and  gave  her  to  the  angels 
to  carry  her  to  paradise. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  with  the  rest,  for 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  sunnnoned  to  come  he 
was  baptizing  Polodius,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  king.  And  he  arri\'ed  just  after  all 
these  things  were  accomplished,  and  he  demanded 
to  see  the  sepulchre  in  which  they  had  laid  his 
Lady:  "For  ye  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  am 
Thomas,  and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  believe."  Then 
Peter  arose  in  haste  and  wrath,  and  the  other  dis- 
ciples with  him,  and  thej'  ojiened  the  sepulchre 
and  went  in ;  l)ut  they  found  nothing  therein  save 
that  in  which  her  body  had  been  wrapped.  Then 
Thomas  confessed  that  he  too,  as  he  was  being 
borne  in  the  cloud  from  India,  had  seen  her  holy 
body  being  carried  l)y  the  angels  with  great  triumph 
into  heaven ;  and  that  on  his  crying  to  her  for  her 
blessing,  she  had  liestowed  upon  him  her  precious 
Girdle,  which  when  the  Apostles  saw  they  were 
glad.**  Then  the  Apostles  were  carried  back  each 
to  his  own  place. 

Joannis  Apostoli  de  Transitu  Beniw  Mnrice  Vir- 
f/iiiin  Liber,  Elberfeldae,  18.54;  <S.  Mditonis  Ephc. 
Sard,  de  Transitu  V.  M.  Liber,  apud  Bibl.  Max. 
Patr.  tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  212,  Lugd.  1077;  -Lacobi 
a  Voragine  Legenda  Aurea.  ed.  Graesse,  ch.  cxix. 
p.  504,  Dresd.  1846;  John  Daniasc.  Serm.  de 
Dormit.  Deiparoe,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  857  ff.,  Yenice, 
1743;  Andrew  of  Crete,  In  Dormit.  Ddparm  Serm. 
iii.  p.  115,  Paris,  1G44;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends 
of  the  Madonna,  Loud.  1852;  Butler,  Lives  of 
the  Saints  in  Aug.  15;  Dressel,  Edita  et  ineditn 
J^piplianii  Monachi  et  Presbyteri,  p.  105,  Paris, 
184-3.   [Tischendorf,  Apocalypses  Apoc.  Lips.  1866.J 


1)  For  the  story  of  this  Sanatissimo  Cintolo,  still 
preserved  at  Trato,  see  Mrs.  .Janicsou's  Legends  of  the 
Madonna,  p.  344,  Lond.  1852. 
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IV.  Jewish  traditions  respeciln;/  her.  —  These 
are  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  Ught-hearted 
fairy-tale-like  stories  which  we  have  recounted  above. 
We  .should  expect  that  the  miraculous  birth  of  our 
Lord  would  be  an  occasion  of  scoffing  to  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  we  find  this  to  be  the  case. 
To  the  Christian  believer  the  Jewish  slander  be- 
comes in  the  present  case  only  a  confirmation  of 
his  faith.  The  most  definite  and  outspoken  of 
these  slanders  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
book  called  V^W^  miblH,    or    Toldoth  Jesu. 

It  was  grasped  at  with  avidity  by  Voltaire,  and 
declared  by  him  to  be  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
writing  directed  against  Christianity,  and  appar- 
ently of  the  first  century.  It  was  written,  he  says, 
before  the  Gospels,  and  is  altogether  contrary  to 
them  {Leitre  sur  les  Juifs).  It  is  proved  by 
Ammon  {Biblisch.  Theolij/jie,  p.  203,  Erlang.  1801) 
to  be  a  composition  of  the  13th  century,  and  by 
"Wagenseil  ( Tela  i(/nen  Sntuiue ;  Confut.  Libr. 
Tolrkis  Jescliu,  p.  12,  Altorf,  1681)  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  earlier  Jewish  tales.  In  the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  otherwise  called  the  Acts  of  Pilate, 
we  find  the  Jews  represented  as  charging  our  Lord 
with  illegitimate  birth  (c.  2).  The' date  of  this 
Gospel  is  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The 
origin  of  tlie  charge  is  referred  with  great  proba- 
bility by  Thilo  (Codex  Apocr.  p.  527,  Lips.  1832) 
to  the  circular  letters  of  the  Jews  mentioned  by 
Grotius  {rid  Matt,  xxvii.  03,  et  ad  Act.  Apost. 
xxviii.  22;  Op.  ii.  278  and  G66,  Basil.  1732),  which 
were  sent  from  Palestine  to  all  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues after  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  '•  the  lawless  and  atheistic  sect  which  had 
taken  its  origin  from  the  deceiver  Jesus  of  Galilee  " 
(Justin,  adv.  Tryph.).  The  first  time  that  we  find 
it  openly  proclaimed  is  in  an  extract  made  by 
Origen  from  the  work  of  Celsus,  which  he  is  refu- 
ting. Celsus  introduces  a  Jew  declaring  that  the 
mother  of  Jesus  imh  rod  yqfxavTos,  t4ktovos  ttjv 
rexv7]f  ovTos,  e|€QJo'0ai,  iXeyxOf^ffau  ons  fx^jxoL- 
XeviJ.ev7iu  {Conlrii  Cekum^  c.  28,  Origenis  Opera, 
xviii.  59,  BerUn,  1845).  And  again,  y^  rod  Irjcrou 
firirrip  Kvovaa,  e^ooadelaa  vTrh  rod  )xvr}aT(:vaajxi- 
vou  avTTjv  T^KTOvos,  i\iyx&^'^orcL  eTrl  /j.oix^i-o.  Kal 
TiKTOvffa  air6  tivos  CTTpaTtdTov  Ilavdi^pa  Tovvofxa 
{ibid.  32).  Stories  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found 
in  the  Talmud  —  not  in  the  Mishna,  which  dates 
from  the  second  century;  but  in  the  Gemara,  which 
is  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  (see  Tract.  Sanliedriii,  cap 
vii.  fol.  67,  col.  1;  Sliahbnih,  cap.  xii.  fol.  104,  col 
2;  and  the  Midrash  Koheleth,  cap.  x.  5).  Eaba- 
nus  IMaurus.  in  the  ninth  century,  refers  to  the 
same  story:  "  Jesum  filium  Ethnici  cujusdam  Pan- 
dera  adulter!,  more  latronum  punitum  esse."  We 
then  come  to  the  Toldoth  .Jesu,  in  which  these 
calumnies  were  intended  to  be  summed  up  and 
harmonized.  In  the  year  4671,  the  story  runs,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Jannseus,  there  was  one  Joseph 
I'andera  who  lived  at  Bethlehem.  In  the  same 
village  there  was  a  widow  who  had  a  daughter 
named  ^liriam,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  God-fearing 
man  named  Johanan.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
Joseph  Pandera  meeting  with  Miriam  when  it  was 
dark,  deceived  her  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
Johan.an  her  husband.  And  after  three  months 
Johanan  consulted  Itabbi  Simeon  Shetachides  what 
he  should  do  with  jNIiriam,  and  the  rabbi  advised 
him  to  bring  her  before  the  great  council.  But 
Johanan  was  ashamed  to  do  so,  and  instead  he  left 
his  home  and  went  and  hved  at  Babylon ;  and  there 
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Miriam  brought  forth  a  son  and  g.ave  him  the  name 
of  Jehushua.  The  rest  of  the  work,  which  has  no 
merit  in  a  literary  aspect  or  otherwise,  contains  an 
account  of  how  this  Jehoshua  gained  the  art  of 
working  miracles  by  stealing  the  knowledge  of  the 
unmentionable  name  from  the  Temple ;  how  he  was 
defeated  by  the  superior  magical  arts  of  one  .luda; 
and  how  at  last  he  was  crucified,  and  his  body 
hidden  under  a  watercourse.  It  is  offensive  to 
make  use  of  sacred  names  in  connection  with  such 
tales:  but  in  Wagenseil's  quaint  words  we  may 
recollect,  "  hsec  nomina  non  attinere  ad  Servatorem 
Nostrum  aut  beatissimani  illius  matrem  coeterosque 
quos  significare  videntur,  sed  designari  iis  a  Diab- 
olo  supposita  Spectra,  Larvas,  Lemures,  Lamias, 
Stryges,  aut  si  quid  turpius  istis "  ( Tela  hpien. 
Sataiue,  Liber  Tuldos  Jeschu,  p.  2,  Altorf,  1681). 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  Pandera  or  Panther 
has  been  inti'oduced  into  the  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  by  Epiphanius  {fleeres.  Ixxviii.)  who  makes 
him  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John  of  Da- 
mascus {De  Fide  ortliodoxa,  iv.  15),  who  makes 
him  the  father  of  Barpanther  .and  grandl'ather  of 
St.  Miry. 

V.  Mohammedan  Traditions.  —  These  are  again 
cast  in  a  totally  diflerent  mould  from  those  of  the 
Jews.  The  ]\Iohannneduns  had  no  purpose  to  serve 
in  spreading  calumnious  stories  as  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  accordingly  we  find  none  of  the  .Jewish 
malignity  about  their  traditions.  Mohannned  and 
his  followers  appear  to  have  gathered  up  the  floating 
oriental  traditions  which  originated  in  the  legends 
of  St.  Mary's  early  years,  given  above,  and  to  have 
drawn  from  them  and  from  the  Bible  indifferently. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Koran  had  an  ob- 
ject in  magnifying  St.  Mary,  and  that  this  was  to 
insinuate  that  the  Son  was  of  no  other  nature  than 
the  mother.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  lie  the 
case.  Mohannned  seems  merely  to  have  written 
down  what  had  come  to  his  ears  about  her,  without 
definite  theological  purpose  or  inquiry. 

Mary  was,  according  to  the  Koran,  the  daughter 
of  Am  ram  (sur.  iii.)  and  the  sister  of  Aaron  (sur. 
xix.^.  Mohannned  can  hardly  be  absolved  from  hav- 
ing here  confouTided  ^liriam  the  sister  of  Moses  with 
^lary  tlie  mother  of  our  Lord.  It  is  possible  indeed 
tl}at  he  may  have  meant  dittt-rent  persons,  and  such 
is  the  opinion  of  Sale  {Koran,  pp.  38  and  251),  and 
of  D'llerbelot  {Bibl.  Orient,  in  voc.  "Miriam'"); 
but  the  opposite  view  is  more  likely  (see  Guadagnoli, 
Apol.  pro  rel.  Christ,  ch.  viii.  p.  277,  Rom.  1631). 
:  Indeed,  some  of  the  ^Mohammedan  commentators 
have  been  driven  to  account  for  the  chronological 
difficulty,  by  saying  that  JMiriam  was  miraculously 
kept  alive  from  the  days  of  Closes  in  order  that  Bhe 
might  be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Her  mother  Hannah 
dedicated  her  to  the  Lord  while  still  in  the  womb, 
and  at  her  birth  "  commended  her  and  her  future 
issue  to  the  protection  of  God  against  Satan."  And 
Hannah  brought  the  child  to  the  Temple  to  be 
educated  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  take  charge  of  her. 
Zacharias  maintained  that  it  was  his  office,  because 
he  had  married  her  amit.  But  when  the  others 
would  not  give  up  their  claims,  it  was  determined 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot.  So  they 
went  to  the  ^-iver  Jordan,  twenty-seven  of  them, 
each  man  with  his  rod ;  and  they  threw  their  rods 
into  the  river,  and  none  of  them  floated  save  that 
of  Zacharias,  whereupon  the  care  of  the  child  was 
committed  to  him  (.\1  Beidawi ;  JallaloMdin ).  Then 
Zacharias  placed  her  in  an  imier  chamber  by  herself; 
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and  though  he  kept  seven  doors  ever  locked  upon 
her,"  he  always  found  her  abundantl}'  supplied  with 
provisions  which  God  sent  her  frouj  paradise,  winter 
fruits  in  sunnner,  and  summer  fruits  in  winter. 
And  the  angels  said  unto  her,  "  0  Mary,  verily  God 
hath  chosen  thee,  and  hath  purified  thee,  and  hath 
chosen  thee  alio\e  all  the  women  of  the  world  " 
(Kornii,  sur.  iii.).  And  she  retired  to  a  place  to- 
>vards  the  East,  and  Gabriel  appeared  unto  her  and 
said,  "  Verily  1  am  the  messenger  of  thy  Lord,  and 
am  sent  to  give  thee  a  holy  Son  "  (sur.  xix.).  And 
the  angels  said,  "  O  JNIary,  verily  God  sendeth  thee 
f^ood  tidings  that  thou  shalt  bear  the  Word  proceed- 
Iul;  from  Himself:  His  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus, 
the  son  of  iNIary,  honorable  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  one  of  them  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  God :  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  men  in  his  cradle  and  when  he  is  grown  up; 
and  he  shall  be  one  of  the  righteous."  And  she 
said,  "  How  shall  I  have  a  son,  seeing  I  know  not  a 
man?"  The  angel  said,  "  So  God  createth  that 
which  He  pleaseth:  when  He  decreeth  a  thing.  He 
only  saith  unto  it, '  Be,'  and  it  is.  God  shall  teach 
him  the  scripture  and  wisdom,  and  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  shall  appoint  him  his  apostle  to  the 
children  of  Israel"  (sur.  iii.).  So  God  breathed  of 
his  Spirit  into  the  womb  of  Mary ; ''  and  she  pre- 
served her  chastity  (sur.  Ixvi. ) ;  for  the  Jews  have 
spoken  against  her  a  grievous  calumny  (sur.  iv.). 
And  she  conceived  a  son,  and  retired  with  him  apart 
to  a  distant  place;  and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came 
upon  her  near  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree ;  and  God 
provided  a  rivulet  for  her,  and  she  shook  the  palm- 
tree,  and  it  let  fall  ripe  dates,  and  she  ate  and  drank, 
and  was  calm.  Then  she  carried  the  child  in  her 
arms  to  her  people ;  but  they  said  that  it  was  a 
strange  thing  she  had  done.  Then  she  made  signs 
to  the  child  to  answer  them ;  and  he  said,  "  Verily 
I  am  the  servant  of  God :  He  hath  given  me  the 
book  of  the  gospel,  and  hath  apiiuinted  me  a 
prophet ;  and  He  hath  made  me  blessed,  whereso- 
ever I  shall  be;  and  hath  conunanded  me  to  observe 
prayer  and  to  give  alms  so  long  as  I  shall  Uve; 
and  He  hath  made  me  dutiful  towards  my  mother, 
and  hath  not  made  me  proud  or  unhappy:  and 
peace  be  on  me  the  day  whereon  I  was  born,  and 
the  day  whereon  I  shall  die,  and  the  day  whereon 
I  shall  be  raised  to  hfe."  This  was  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Mary,  the  Word  of  Truth  concerning  whom 
they  doubt  (sur.  xix.). 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  said  that  many 
men  have  arrived  at  perfection,  but  only  four 
women ;  and  that  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  of  Pha- 
raoh, Mary  the  daughter  of  Amram,  his  first  wife 
Khadijah,  and  his  daughter  Fatima. 

The  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  world  is  touched 
af  his  birth  by  the  Devil,  and  therefore  cries  out; 
l)ut  that  God  placed  a  veil  between  !Mary  and  her 
Son  and  the  Evil  Spirit,  so  that  he  could  not  reach 
them.  For  which  reason  they  were  neither  of  them 
guilty  of  sin,  like  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Adam. 
This  privilege  they  had  in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer 
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for  their  protection  from  Satan.  (Jallalo'ddin ;  Al 
IJeidawi;  Kitada. )  The  Immaculate  Conception 
therefore,  we  may  note,  was  a  Mohammedan  doc- 
trine six  centuries  before  any  Christian  theologians 
or  schoolmen  maintained  it. 

Sale,  Koran,  pp.  39,  79,  250,  458,  Lond.  1734 ; 
AVarner,  Compendium,  Hisloricum  eorum  qua  Mu- 
haiiimedain  de  Christo  trudidtrunt,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1G43;  Guadagnoli,  Apoh(jiu  pro  Chrisiuma  lie- 
liijione,  Rom.  1631;  D'Herbelot,  BibUuihequt  Ori- 
enUde,  p.  583,  Paris,  1G97;  Weil,  BiMisdie  Le(jen- 
den  dtr  Muselmanner,  p.  230,  Frankf.  1815. 

VI.  Emblems. — There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  when  all  the  expressions  used  in  the 
book  of  Canticles  were  applied  at  once  to  St.  JNIary. 
Consequently  all  the  eastern  metaphors  of  king 
Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols,  and  rep- 
resented in  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  attached  to 
her  in  popular  litanies.  The  same  method  of  inter- 
pretation was  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  book 
of  the  Pevelation.  Her  chief  emblems  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Rev.  xii.  1;  Cant.  vi.  10).  The 
name  of  Star  of  the  Sea  is  also  given  her,  from  a 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name. 
She  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii.  1),  and  the 
.Lily  (ii.  2),  the  Tower  of  David  (iv.  4),  the  Moun- 
tain of  JNIyrrh  and  the  Hill  of  Frankincense  (iv.  C), 
the  Garden  enclosed,  the  Spring  shut  up,  the  Foun- 
tain sealed  (iv.  12),  the  Tower  of  Ivory  (vii.  4),  tlie 
Palm-tree  (vii.  7),  the  Closed  Gate  (Ez.  xliv.  2). 
There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphorical  titles.  See 
]\Irs.  Jameson's  Ler/eiids  of  ihe  Jfadonna,  and  the 
ordinary  Litanies  of  the  B.  Virgin, 

VII.  Cidtus  of  ihe  Blessed  Viryin.  —  We  do  not 
enter  into  the  theological  bearings  of  the  worship  of 
St.  Mary ;  but  we  shall  have  left  our  task  incom- 
plete if  we  do  not  add  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  devo- 
tion to  her.  AVhat  was  its  origin  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Bible.  There  is  not  a  word  there  from  which 
it  could  be  infeired ;  nor  in  the  Creeds ;  nor  in  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  We  may  scan 
each  page  that  they  have  left  us,  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  the  supposed  works  of  Hernias  and  Barnabits, 
nor  in  the  real  works  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp:  that  is,  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  Ibund 
in  the  1st  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  Justin  JNIartyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  'i'heopbilus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian :  that  is,  in  the 
2d  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Ori- 
gen,  (iregory  Thaumaturgus,  Cyprian,  Methodius, 
Lactantius:  that  is,  in  the  3d  century.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Hilary,  Macarius,  Epiphanius,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ephreni  Syrus,  (Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose:  that  is,  in  the  4th  century. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  Orosius.  Sedulius, 
Isidore,  Theodoret,  Prosper,  Vincentius  Lirinensis, 
C3Til  of  Alexandria,  Popes  Leo,  Hilarius,  Sinipli- 
cius,  Felix,  Gelasius,  Anastasius.  Symniachus:  that 
is,   in   the  5th    century.'^'     Whence,  then,   did   it 


f  Other  stories  make  ttie  only  entrance  to  be  by  a 
ladder  and  a  door  always  kept  locked. 

b  The  commentators  have  explained  this  expression 
as  signifying  the  breath  of  Gabriel  (Yahya  ;  Jallalo'd- 
din). But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Moham- 
med's meaning. 

<•  "  Origeu'ii  Lament,"  the  "  Three  Discourses  ■'  pub- 
lished by  Vossius  as  the  work  of  Gregory  Thauma- 


turgus, the  Homily  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius  con- 
t;iining  au  invocation  of  St.  Mary,  the  Panegyric  at- 
tributed to  St.  Epiphanius,  the  "  Christ  Suffering," 
aud  the  Oration  containing  the  story  of  Justina  and 
St.  Cyprian,  attributed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  the 
Eulogy  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  aud  the  Prayer  attributed 
to  Epiirem  Syrus  ;  the  Book  ot  Meditations  attributed 
to  St.  Augustine  ;  the  Two  Sermons  supposed  to  haye 
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arise  V  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
origin  of  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  is  to  be  found  in 
the  apocryphal  legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death 
which  we  have  given  above.  There  we  find  the  germ 
of  what  afterwards  expanded  into  its  present  por- 
tentous proportions.  Some  of  the  legends  of  her 
birth  are  as  early  as  the  2d  or  ■3d  century.  They 
were  the  production  of  the  Gnostics,  and  were  unan- 
imously and  firmly  rejected  by  the  Church  of  the 
first  five  centuries  as  fabulous  and  heretical.  The 
Gnostic  tradition  seems  to  have  been  handed  on  to 
the  Collyridians,  whom  we  find  denounced  by  Epi- 
phanius  for  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary.  They 
were  regarded  as  distinctly  heretical.  The  words 
which  this  Father  uses  respecting  them  were  prob- 
ably expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
Church  in  the  4th  century.  "  The  whole  thing," 
he  says,  "  is  foolish  and  strange,  and  is  a  device 
and  deceit  of  the  Devil.  Let  Jlary  be  in  honor. 
Let  the  Lord  he  worshipped.  Let  no  one  worship 
Mary"  (Epiph.  Hcer.  Ixsxix.,  Op.  p.  106G,  Paris, 
1022).  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy, the  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  would 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  external  to  the 
Church,  and  to  have  been  regarded  as  heretical. 
But  the  Nestorian  controversies  produced  a  great 
change  of  sentiment  iu  men's  minds.  Nestorius 
had  maintained,  or  at  least  it  was  the  teodency  of 
Nestorianism  to  maintain,  not  only  that  om-  Lord 
had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human  (which 
was  right),  but  also  that  He  was  two  persons,  in 
such  sort  that  the  child  born  of  Mary  was  not 
divine,  but  merely  an  ordinary  human  being,  until 
the  divinity  subsequently  united  itself  to  Him. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
the  year  431;  and  the  title  0eoT($/cos,  loosely 
translated  "Mother  of  God,"  was  sanctioned. 
The  object  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Anti-Nesto- 
rians  was  in  no  sense  to  add  honor  to  the  mother, 
but  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  wth  respect  to 
the  Son.  Nevertheless  the  result  was  to  magnify 
the  mother,  and,  Jlfter  a  time,  at  the  expense  of 
the  son.  For  now  the  title  06ot($k:os  became  a 
shibboleth ;  and  in  art  the  representation  of  the 
jSIadonna  and  Child  became  the  expression  of  or- 
thodox belief.  Very  soon  the  purpose  for  which 
the  title  and  the  picture  were  first  sanctioned  be- 
came forgotten,  and  the  veneration  of  St.  Mary 
began  to  spread  within-  the  Church,  as  it  had  pre- 
viously existed  external  to  it.  The  legends  too 
were  no  longer  treated  so  roughly  as  before.  The 
Gnostics  were  not  now  objects  of  dread.  Nesto- 
rians,  and  afterwards  Iconoclasts,  were  objects  of 
hatred.  ThS  old  fables  were  winked  at,  and  thus 
they  "  became  the  mythology  of  Christianity,  uni- 
versally credited  among  the  Southern  nations  of 
Europe,  while  many  of  the  dogmas,  which  they 
are  grounded  upon,  have,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
crept  into  the  faith  "  (Lord  Lindsay,  Christian 
Art,  i.  p.  xl.  Lend.  1847).  From  this  time  the 
worship  of  St.  Mary  grew  apace.  It  agreed  well 
with  many  natural  aspirations  of  the  heart.  To 
paint  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  an  ideal  woman, 
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with  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  womanhood, 
and  yet  with  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  then  to 
fall  down  and  worship  the  image  which  the  imag- 
ination had  set  up,  was  what  might  easily  happen, 
and  what  did  happen.  Evidence  was  not  asked 
for.  Perfection  "  was  becoming  "  to  the  mother  of 
the  Lord ;  therefore  she  was  perfect.  Adoration 
"  was  befitting"  on  the  part  of  Christians;  there- 
fore they  gave  it.  Any  tales  attributed  to  antiquity 
were  received  as  genuine;  any  revelations  supposed 
to  be  made  to  favored  saints  were  accepted  as  true : 
and  the  Madonna  reigned  as  queen  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  in  purgatory,  and  over  hell.  We  learn  the 
present  state  of  the  religious  regard  in  which  she  is 
held  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  from  St.  Al- 
fonso de  Liguori,  whose  every  word  is  vouched  for 
by  the  whole  weight  of  his  Church's  authority. 
From  the  Glories  of  Mary,  translated  from  the 
original,  and  published  in  London  in  18-52,  we  find 
that  St.  Mary  is  Queen  of  Mercy  (p.  13)  and 
Mother  of  all  mankind  (p.  23),  our  Life  (p.  52), 
our  Protectress  in  death  (p.  71),  the  Hope  of  all 
(p.  79),  our  only  Refuge,  Help,  and  Asylum  (p 
81);  the  Propitiatory  of  the  whole  world  (p.  81); 
the  one  City  of  Refuge  (p.  89);  the  Comfortress  of 
the  world,  the  Refuge  of  the  Unfortunate  (p.  100); 
our  Patroness  (p.  106);  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Hell 
(p.  110) ;  our  Protectress  from  the  Divine  .Justice 
and  from  the  Devil  (p.  115);  the  Ladder  of  Para- 
dise, the  Gate  of  Heaven  (p.  121);  the  Mediatrix 
of  grace  (p.  124);  the  Dispenser  of  all  graces  (p. 
128);  the  Helper  of  the  Redemption  (p.  133);  the 
Coiiperator  in  our  Justification  (p.  133);  a  tender 
Advocate  (p.  145);  Omnipotent  (p.  14G);  the  sin- 
gular Refuge  of  the  lost  (p.  156);  the  great  Peace- 
maker (p.  165  j;  the  Throne  prepared  in  mercy  (p. 
165);  the  Way  of  Salvation  (p.  200);  the  Medi- 
atrix of  Angels  (p.  278).  In  short,  she  is  the  Way 
(p.  200),  the  Door  (p.  588),  the  Mediator  (p.  295). 
the  Intercessor  (p.  129),  the  Advocate  (p.  144),  the 
Redeemer  (p.  275),  the  Saviour  (p.  343). 

Thus,  then,  in  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
there  are  two  distinctly  marked  periods.  The  first 
is  that  which  commences  with  the  apostolic  times, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  century  in 
which  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during  which 
time  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  was  wholly  external 
to  the  Church,  'and  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
heretical,  and  confined  to  Gnostic  and  CoUyTidiau 
heretics.  The  second  period  connnences  with  the  Gth 
century,  when  it  began  to  spread  within  the  Church; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  shock  given  it  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  continued  to  spread,  as  shown  by  Ligu- 
ori's  teaching;  and  is  spreading  still,  as  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  papal  decree  of  December  8, 
1854,  has  been,  not  universally  indeed,  but  yet  gen- 
erally, received.  Even  before  that  decree  was  issued, 
the  sound  of  the  word  "  deification  "  had  been 
heard  with  reference  to  St.  IMary  (Newman,  Essay 
on  Development,  p.  409,  Lend.  1846);  and  she  had 
been  placed  in  "  a  throne  far  above  all  created 
powers,  mediatorial,  intercessory  ; "  she  had  been 
invested  with  "  a  title  archetypal ;  with  a  crown 


been  delivered  by  Pope  Leo  on  the  Feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation,—  are  all  spurious.  See  Moral  and  Devo- 
tional Theology  of  the  Oiurcli  of  Rome  (Mozlcy,  Loud. 
1857).  The  Oration  of  Gregory,  contaiiiiug  tlie  story 
of  Justiua  and  Cyprian,  is  retained  by  the  Benedictine 
editors  as  genuine  ;  and  they  pronounce  that  nowhere 
else  is  the  protection  of  the  Ble.ssed  Virgin  Mary  so 
clearly  and  explicitlv  conunended  in  the  4th  century. 
115 


The  words  are  :  "  Justina  .  .  .  meditating  on  these  in- 
stances (and  beseeching  the  Virgin  JIary  to  assist  a 
virgin  in  peril),  throws  before  her  the  charm  of  fast- 
ing." It  is  shown  to  be  spurious  by  Tyler  ( lVors/i(p 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  p.  378,  Loud.  1844).  Even  sup- 
pose it  were  genuine,  tlie  contrast  between  the  strong- 
est passage  of  the  4th  century  and  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  19th  would  be  suflHjcicntly  strilung. 
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bright  as  the  morning  star;  a  glory  issuing  from 
the  Eternal  Throne;  robes  pure  as  the  heavens; 
and  a  sceptre  over  all  {ibid.  p.  406). 

VIII.  Her  AssumiHion.  —  Not  only  religious 
sentiments,  but  facts  grew  up  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  The  Assumption  of  St.  Mary  is  a  fact,  or 
an  alleged  fact.  How  has  it  come  to  be  accepted ! 
At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  we  find  that  there 
existed  a  book,  De  Transitu  Virginis  Marice, 
which  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocry- 
phal. This  book  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend,  of  which  the  books  ascribed  to  St. 
Melito  and  St.  John  are  variations.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  then,  the  story  of  the  As- 
sumption was  external  to  the  Church,  and  distinctly 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging  to  the 
heretics  and  not  to  her.  But  then  came  the  change 
'of  sentiment  already  referred  to,  consequent  on  the 
Nestorian  controversy.  The  desire  to  protest  against 
the  early  fables  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by 
the  heretics  was  now  passed  away,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  desire  to  magnify  her  who  had 
brought  forth  Him  who  was  God.  Accordingly  a 
writer,  whose  date  Baronius  fixes  at  about  this 
time  {An7i.  Eccl.  i.  347,  Lucca,  1738),  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  Assumption,  but  declared  his 
inability  to  decide  the  question.  The  letter  in 
which  this  possibility  or  probability  is  thrown  out 
came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  and  may  be 
still  found  among  his  works,  entitled  Ad  Paulam  et 
.Eiistoc/iium  de  Assumptione  B.  Virginis  (v.  82, 
Paris,  ]706).  About  the  same  time,  probably,  or 
rathe-  later,  an  insertion  (now  recognized  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  forgery)  was  made  in  Eusebius' 
Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that  "  in  the  year  A.  D.  48 
Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as 
some  wrote  that  they  had  it  revealed  to  them." 
Another  tract  was  vpritten  to  prove  that  the  As- 
sumption was  not  a  thing  in  itself  unlikely;  and 
this  came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  works;  and  a 
sermon,  with  a  similar  purport,  was  ascribed  to 
St.  Athanasius.  Thus  the  names  of  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  others,  came 
to  be  quoted  as  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  As- 
sumption. The  first  writers  within  the  Church  in 
whose  extant  writings  we  find  the  Assumption  as- 
serted, are  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  6tli  century, 
who  has  merely  copied  Melito's  book,  De  Transitu 
{De  Glor.  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  4;  Migne,  71,  p.  708); 
Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived  in  the  7th 
century ;  and  .John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  last  of  these 
authors  refers  to  the  Euthyniiac  history  as  stating 
that  iSIarcian  and  Pulcheria  lieing  in  search  of  the 
body  of  St.  Mary,  sent  to  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  for  it.  Juvenal  replied,  "  In  the  holy  and 
divinely  inspired  Scrijjtures,  indeed,  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  the  departm'e  of  the  holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God.  But  from  an  ancient  and  most  true  tra- 
dition we  have  received,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
glorious  falling  asleep  all  the  holy  Apostles,  who 
were  going  through  the  world  for  the  salvation  of 
the  nations,  borne  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came 
together  to  Jerusalem ;  and  when  tliey  were  near 
her  they  had  a  vision  of  angels,  and  divine  melody 
was  heard;  and  then  with  divine  and  more  than 
heavenly  melody  she  delivered  her  holy  soul  into 
the  hands  of  God  in  an  unspeakable  manner.    But 


a  This  "  Euth3-miac  History  "  is   iuvolved  in  the 
Utmost  confusion.    Cave  considers  the  Homily  proved 
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that  which  had  borne  God,  being  carried  with  an- 
gelic and  apostolic  psalmody,  with  funeral  rites  was 
deposited  in  a  coffin  at  Gethsemane.  In  this  place 
the  chorus  and  singing  of  the  angels  continued 
three  whole  days.  But  after  three  days,  on  the 
angelic  music  ceasing,  those  of  the  Apostles  who 
were  present  opened  the  tomb,  as  one  of  them, 
Thomas,  had  been  absent,  and  on  his  arrival  wished 
to  adore  the  body  which  had  borne  God.  But  her 
all  glorious  body  they  could  not  find ;  but  they 
found  the  linen  clothes  lying,  and  they  were  filled 
with  an  ineffable  odor  of  sweetness  which  pro- 
ceeded from  them.  Then  they  closed  the  coffin. 
And  they  were  astonished  at  the  mysterious  won- 
der; and  they  came  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  He  who  had  chosen  to  take  flesh  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  to  become  a  man,  and  to  be  born  of 
her — God  the  Word,  the  Lord  of  Glory  —  and 
had  preserved  her  virginity  after  birth,  was  also 
pleased,  after  her  departure,  to  honor  her  immac- 
ulate and  unpolluted  body  with  incorruption,  and 
to  translate  her  before  the  common  resurrection  of 
all  men"  (St.  Joan.  Damasc.  Op.  ii.  880,  Venice, 
1748).  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  the  same  le- 
gend as  that  which  we  have  before  given.  Here, 
then,  we  see  it  brought  over  the  borders  and 
planted  within  the  Church,  if  this  "  Euthymiac 
history  "  is  to  be  accepted  as  veritable,  by  Juvenal 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  5th  century,  or  else  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  Andrew  of 
Crete  in  the  7th  century,  or  finally,  by  John  of 
Damascus  in  the  8th  century  (see  his  three  Hom- 
ilies on  the  Sleep  of  the  Blessed  Margin  Mary,  Op. 
ii.  857-886 ).«  The  same  legend  is  given  in  a 
slightly  different  form  as  veritable  history  by 
Nicephorus  Callistus  in  the  13th  century  (Niceph. 
i.  171,  Paris,  1630);  and  the  fact  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  stereotyped  in  the  Breviary  Services  for 
August  15th  (Brev.  Rom.  pars  cest.  p.  551,  MUan, 
1851).  Here  again,  then,  we  see  a  legend  originated 
by  heretics,  and  remaining  external  to  the  Church 
till  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  creeping  into  the 
Church  during  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  and 
finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  See  Baronius,  Ann.  Eccl.  (i.  344, 
Lucca,  1738),  and  Martyvolugium  (p.  314,  Paris, 
1607). 

IX.  Her  Immaculate  Conception.  —  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  sinlessness  of  St.  IMary,  which 
has  issued  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Down  to  the  close  of  the  5th  century 
the  sentiment  with  respect  to  her  was  identical 
with  that  which  is  expressed  by  theologians  of  the 
Church  of  England  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed). 
She  was  regarded  as  "  highly  favored ;  "  as  a  woman 
arriving  as  near  the  perfection  of  womanhood  as  it 
was  possible  for  human  nature  to  arrive,  but  j-et 
liable  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  some- 
times led  away  by  them.  Thus,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury, TertuUian  represents  her  as  guilty  of  unbelief 
{De  came  Christi,  vii.  315,  and  Adv.  Marcion. 
iv.  19,  p.  433,  Paris,  1695).  In  the  3d  century, 
Origen  interprets  the  sword  which  was  to  pierce  her 
bosom  as  being  her  unbelief,  which  caused  her  to 
be  offended  {Horn,  in  Luc.  xvii.  iii.  952,  Paris, 
1733).  In  the  4tb  century  St.  Basil  gives  the 
same  interpretation  of  Simeon's  words  {Ep.  260,  iii. 
400,  Paris,  1721);  and  St.  Hilary  speaks  of  her 
as  having  to  come   into  the  severity  of  the  final 

spurious  by  its  reference  to  it.     See  Historia  Literar. 
i.  582,  625.    Oxf.  1740. 
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judgment  (/»  Ps.  cxix.  p.  262,  Pari«,  1693).  In 
the  5th  century  St.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the 
"  excessive  ambition,"  "  foolish  arrogancy,"  and 
'•  vain-glory,"  which  made  her  stand  and  desire 
to  spealv  with  Him  (vii.  467,  Paris,  1718);  and 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (so  entirely  is  he  misrepre- 
sented by  popular  writers)  speaks  of  her  as  failing 
in  faith  when  present  at  the  Passion  —  as  being 
weaker  in  the  spiritual  life  than  St.  Peter  —  as  being 
entrusted  to  St.  John,  because  he  was  capable  of 
explaining  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  — as 
inferior  to  the  Apostles  in  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  Eesurrection  (iv.  1064,  vi.  391,  Paris,  1038). 
It  is  plain  from  these  and  other  passages,  which 
might  be  quoted,  that  the  idea  of  St.  Mary's  exemp- 
tion from  even  actual  sins  of  infirmity  and  imperfec- 
tion, if  it  existed  at  all,  was  external  to  the  Cluu'ch. 
Nevertheless  there  grew  up,  as  was  most  natural,  a 
practice  of  looking  upon  St.  Mary  as  an  example  to 
other  women,  and  investing  her  with  an  ideal  char- 
acter of  beauty  and  sweetness.  A  \ery  beautiful 
picture  of  what  a  girl  ought  to  be  is  drawn  by  St. 
Ambrose  {De  Virf/in.  ii.  2,  p.  164,  Paris,  1090), 
and  attached  to  St.  Mary.  It  is  drawn  wholly 
from  the  imagination  (as  may  be  seen  by  his  mak- 
ing one  of  her  characteristics  to  be  that  she  never 
went  out  of  doors  except  when  she  accompanied  her 
parents  to  chusch),  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
is  in  any  way  superhuman.  Similarly  we  find  St. 
Jerome  speaking  of  the  clear  light  of  Mary  hiding 
the  little  fires  of  other  women,  such  as  Anna  and 
Elisabetli  (vi.  671,  Verona,  1734).  St.  Augustine 
takes  us  a  step  further.  He  again  and  again  speaks 
of  her  as  under  oriijinnl  sin  (iv.  241,  x.  6.54,  ifcc, 
Paris,  1700);  but  with  respect  to  her  actual  sin  he 
says  that  he  would  rather  not  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  possible  (how  could  we  tell  V)  that 
God  had  given  her  sufficient  grace  to  keep  her  free 
from  actual  sin  (s.  144).  At  this  time  the  change 
of  mind  before  referred  to,  as  originated  by  the 
Nestorian  controversies,  was  spreading  within  the 
Church ;  and  it  became  more  and  more  the  general 
belief  that  St.  Mary  was  preserved  from  actual  sin 
by  the  grace  of  God.  This  opinion  had  become 
almost  universal  in  the  12th  century.  And  now  a 
further  step  was  taken.  It  was  maintained  by  St. 
Bernard  that  St.  Mary  was  conceived  in  original 
sin,  but  that  before  her  birth  she  was  cleansed  from 
it,  like  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah.  This  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  13th  century,  as  shown  by  the 
works  of  Peter  Lombard  {Sentent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  3), 
Alexander  of  Hales  {Sum.  Tfieol.  num.  ii.  art.  2), 
Albertus  Magnus  {Sentent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  3),  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  {Sum.  Theol.  qusest.  xxvii.  art. 
1,  and  Comm.  in  Lib.  Sentent.  dist.  3,  quoe-st.  1). 
Early  in  the  14th  century  died  J.  Duns  Scotus,  and 
he  is  the  first  theologian  or  schoolman  who  threw 
out  as  a  possibility  the  idea  of  an  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  would  exempt  St.  JMary  from  original 
as  well  as  actual  sin.  This  opinion  had  been  grow- 
ing up  for  the  two  previous  centuries,  having  orig- 
inated apparently  in  France,  and  having  been 
adopted,  to  .St.  Bernard's  indignation,  by  the  can- 
ons of  Lyons.  From  this  time  forward  there  was  a 
struggle  between  the  maculate  and  immaculate  con- 
ceptionists,  which  has  led  at  length  to  the  decree  of 
December  8,  1854,  but  which  has  not  ceased  with 
that  decree.  Here,  then,  we  may  mark  four  distinct 
theories  with  respect  to  the  sinlessness  of  St.  Mary. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  early  Church  to  the  close 
of  the  5th  century.  It  taught  that  St.  Mary  was 
born  in  original  sin,  was  liable  to  actual  sin,  and 
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that  she  fell  into  sins  of  infirmity.  The  second 
extends  from  the  close  of  the  5th  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  taught  that  St.  Mary  was  born  in  originai 
sin,  but  by  God's  grace  was  saved  from  falling  into 
actual  sins.  The  third  is  par  excellence  that  of 
the  13th  century.  It  taught  that  St.  ]\Iary  was 
conceived  in  original  sin,  but  was  sanctified  in  the 
womb  before  birth.  The  fourth  may  be  found 
obscurely  existing,  but  only  existing  to  be  con- 
demned, in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  brought 
into  the  light  by  the  speculations  of  Scotus  and 
liis  followers  in  the  14th  century;  thenceforward 
running  parallel  with  and  struggling  with  the 
sanctificiUa  in  ufero  theory,  till  it  obtained  its  ap- 
parently final  victory,  so  far  as  the  Roman  Church 
is  concerned,  in  the  19th  century,  and  in  the  life- 
time of  ourselves.  It  teaches  that  St.  :Mary  was 
not  conceived  or  born  in  original  sin,  but  has  been 
wholly  exempt  from  all  sin,  original  and  actual,  in 
her  conception  and  birth,  throughout  her  life,  and 
in  her  death. 

See  Laborde,  La  Croyance  a  V Immaculee  Coiv- 
ceiytion  ne  pent  devenir  Dogme  de  Foi,  Paris,  1855; 
Perrone,  Be  Immaculnto  B.  V.  M.  Conceptu, 
Avenione,  1848;  Christian  Remernbrancer,  vols, 
xxiii.  and  xxxvii. ;  Bp.  Wilberforce,  Rome  —  her 
Neil)  Doffinii,  and  our  Duties,  Oxf  1855 ;  Observa- 
teur  CathoUque,  Paris,  1855-60;  Fray  Morgaez, 
Examen  Bulke  Jneffabilis,  Paris,  18.^.     F.  M. 

MARY  (Rec.  Text,  with  [Sin.]  D,  Mapidfi; 
Lachmann,  with  ABC,  Mapia-  Maria),  a  Roman 
Christian  who  is  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (xvi.  6)  as  having  toiled  hard  for 
him  —  or  according  to  some  MSS-  for  them. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  her.  But  Professor 
Jowett  ( The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  etc.  ad  loc.)  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  hers  is  the  only 
Jewish  name  in  the  list.  G. 

*  MAS'ADA  (Mao-aSa)  a  remarkable  Jewish 
fortress  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
few  hours  south  of  Engedi.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Phny  and  Strabo,  but  is  not  named  in  the  Bible 
nor  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  although  it  was 
first  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabreus  and  was,  proba- 
bly, one  of  the  "  strongholds  in  Judea,"  (1  Mace. 
xii.  35),  which  he  consulted  with  the  elders  about 
building.  Josephus  has  given  a  full  description  of 
it,  and  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of  which  it  was  the 
theatre.  {B.  J.  vii.  8.)  It  was  an  isolated  rock, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  inaccessible  except 
1iy  two  paths  hewn  in  its  face.  The  sunniiit  was  a 
plain,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Herod  the  Great 
chose  this  spot  for  a  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  built 
a  wall  around  the  top,  strengthened  the  original 
fortifications,  and  added  a  palace,  with  armories  and 
ample  store-houses  and  cisterns. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  other  fortresses,  this  almost  impreg- 
nable post  was  held  by  a  garrison  (which  included 
many  families)  of  Jewish  zealots  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eleazar,  and  here  was  made  the  last  stand 
against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  Roman  general. 
Flavins  Sibon,  gathered  his  forces  to  this  fortress 
and  laid  siege  to  it,  building  a  wall  around  the  en- 
tire rock.  He  then  raised  his  banks  against  the 
single  nan-ow  promontory  by  which  it  can  now 
be  climbed,  and  when,  at  length,  it  became  evident 
that  he  would  subdue  it,  the  besieged,  under  the 
impassioned  harangue  of  their  leader,  devoted_  them- 
selves to  self-destruction.     Each  man,  after  tenderly 
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embracing  his  wife  and  children,  put  them  to  death 
with  his  own  hand ;  ten  men  were  then  selected  hj' 
lot  to  massacre  the  rest;  and  one  of  the  survivors, 
in  the  same  way,  to  despatch  the  others  and  then 
himself.  This  frantic  resolve  was  executed,  and 
960  persons  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  lay  in 
their  blood.  The  conqueror,  pressing  the  siege,  the 
next  morning,  encountered  the  silence  of  death, 
and  entering  the  fortress,  met  the  appalling  specta- 
cle. Two  women  and  five  children,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  a  cavern,  alone  survived. 

The  spot,  thus  signalized,  was  lost  to  history 
rmtil  the  pubhcation  of  IJobinson  and  Smith's 
researches.  At  'Ain  Jidy,  their  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  this  singular  rock  with  ruins  on  its 

summit,  now  called  Sebbeh  (xju«),  but  it  was  not 

until  they  reached  Germany,  that  it  occurred  to 
them  it  must  be  the  ancient  Masada  {Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  240  f.).  The  writer,  in  company  with  an 
English  painter,  under  the  protection  of  a  Bedawy 
chief,  visited  the  spot  in  the  spring  of  1842.  Cross- 
ing from  Hebron  the  territory'  which  lies  between 
the  highlands  of  Judaja  and  the  Dead  Sea  —  the 
hills  being  first  succeeded  by  an  undulating  coun- 
try, at  that  season  verdant  and  forming  the  princi- 
pal pasture-ground  of  the  Bedawiu,  this  by  a  range 
of  white,  naked,  conical  hills,  mostly  barren,  and 
the  latter  by  a  J-ugged,  rocky  strip,  bordering  the 
sea,  and  cut  through  by  deep  wadies  —  we  reached, 
across  a  scorched  and  desolate  tract,  the  lofty  cliffs 
of  Sebbeh  with  its  ruins,  fronted  on  the  west  by 
precipices  of  a  rich,  reddish-brown  color,  the  motion- 
less sea  lying  far  below  on  the  east,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab  towering  beyond  —  the  whole  region 
wearing  an  aspect  of  lonely  and  stern  grandeur. 
The  identification  was  complete  —  the  lower  part  of 
the  entire  wall  which  Herod  built  around  the  top, 
and  the  entire  Roman  wall  of  circumvallation  be- 
low, with  the  walls  of  the  Eoman  camps  connected 
with  it,  undisturbed  for  eighteen  centuries,  remain- 
ing as  they  were  left,  excej)t  as  partially  wasted  by 
the  elements.  As  we  looked  down  on  those  lines, 
they  vividly  recalled  the  siege  and  the  day  when 
the  crimsoned  rock  on  which  we  stood  bore  witness 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  fearful  imprecation  :  — 
"  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children!  "  {Bibl. 
Sacra,  1843,  pp.  Gl-67).«  S.  W. 

MAS'ALOTH  (MaiiraXcie  [so  Sin.];  Alex. 
yii(r<Ta\wd ■  Masahth),  a  place  in  Arbela,  which 
Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  the  two  generals  of  Deme- 
trius, besieged  and  took  with  great  slaughter  on 
their  way  from  the  north  to  Gilgal  (1  Mace.  ix.  2). 
Arbela  is  probably  the  modern  Irbid,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Wady  el-Humdm,  about  3  miles  N.  W. 
of  Tiberias,  and  half  that  distance  from  the  Lake. 
The  name  Mesaloth  is  omitted  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  11,  §  1),  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  since  dis- 
covered; but  the  word  may,  as  Robinson  (BibL 
Res.  ii.  398)  suggests,  have  originally  signified  the 

"steps  "  or  "  terraces  "  (as  if  nivD^).  In  that 
case  it  was  probably  a  name  given  to  the  remark- 
able caverns  still  existing  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
game  wady,  and  now  called   Kula'at  Ibn  Ma'an, 
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the  "  fortress,  of  the  son  of  Maan  "  —  caverns  which 
actually  stood  a  remarkable  siege  of  some  length, 
by  the  forces  of  Herod  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  16,  §  4). 

A  town  with  the  similar  name  of  j\Iishal,  or 
Mashal,  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
but  whether  its  position  was  near  that  assumed 
above  for  Masaloth,  we  have  no  means  of  judguig. 

G. 

MAS'CHIL  (b'^Sipr):  o-weo-j?:  intellectus, 
but  in  Ps.  liii.  intelligeiitia).  The  title  of  thirteen 
psalms;  xxxii.,  slii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii., 
Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  Jerome  in  his  version  from 
the  Hebrew  renders  it  uniformly  entditio,  "  instruc- 
tion," except  in  Pss.  xlii.,  Ixxxix.,  where  he  has 
intellectus,  "  understanding."  The  margin  of  our 
A.  V.  has  in  Pss.  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  "  to  give 
instruction ;"  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  cxlii.,  "giving 
instruction."  In  other  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  it  is  rendered  "wise  "  (Job  xxii.  2;  Prov.  x. 
5,  19,  &c.),  "  prudent  "  (Prov.  xix.  14;  Am.  v.  13), 
"expert"  (Jer.  1.  9),  and  "skillful"  (Dan.  i.  4). 
In  the  Psalm  in  which  it  first  occurs  as  a  title,  the 
root  of  the  word  is  found  in  another  form  (Ps. 
xxxii.  8),  "I  will  instrncl  thee,"  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, it  has  been  inferred,  the  title  was  ap- 
phed  to  the  whole  psalm  as  "  didactic."  But 
since  "  Maschil "  is  afljxed  to  many  psalms  which 
would  scarcely  be  classed  as  didaettc,  Gesenius  (or 
rather  Eoediger)  explains.it  as  denoting  "  any  sacred 
song,  relating  to  divine  things,  whose  end  it  was  to 
promote  wisdom  and  piety"  (T/ies.  p.  1330).  Ew- 
ald  {Dichter  d.  alt.  B.  i.  25)  regards  Ps.  xlvii.  7 
(A.  V.  "  sing  ye  praises  ivith  understanding ;  "  Heb. 
maschil),  as  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  Maschil, 
which  in  his  opinion  is  a  musical  term,  denoting  a 
melody  requiring  great  skill  in  its  execution.  The 
objection  to  the  explanation  of  Eoediger  is,  that  it 
is  wanting  in  precision,  and  would  allow  the  term 
"  jMaschil  "  to  be  applied  to  every  psalm  in  the 
Psalter.  That  it  is  employed  to  indicate  to  the 
conductor  of  the  Temple  choir  the  manner  in  which 
the  psalm  was  to  be  sung,  or  the  melody  to  which 
it  was  adapted,  rather  than  as  descriptive  of  its 
contents,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlv., 
where,  after  "  Maschil,"  is  added  "  a  song  of  loves  " 
to  denote  the  special  character  of  the  psalm.  Again, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  is  associated  with  directions 
for  the  choir,  "to  the  chief  musician,"  etc.,  and 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  titles  as  Michtam 
(Ps.  xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  Mizmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm;  "  Ps. 
iv.-vi.,  etc.),  and  Shiggaion  (Ps.  vii.).  If,  there- 
fore, we  regard  it  as  originally  used,  in  the  sense 
of  "  didactic,"  to  indicate  the  character  of  one  par- 
ticular psalm,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  others 
as  being  set  to  the  melody  of  the  original  IMaschil- 
psalm.  But  the  suggestion  of  Ewald,  given  above, 
has  most  to  commend  it.  Comparing  "  Maschil  " 
with  the  musical  terms  already  alluded  to,  and  ob- 
serving the  different  manner  in  which  the  character 
of  a  psalm  is  indicated  in  other  instances  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  7;  Pss.  xxxviii.,  Lxx.,  titles),  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  used  to  convey  a  direction  to  the  singers 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  sing.  There 
appear  to  have  been  ^laschils  of  different  kinds,  for 
in  addition  to  those  of  David  which  form  the  greater 


«  *  This  place  was  visitod  in  1848  by  Lieut.  Lynch's 
party,  who  'le.'icribes  it,  yet  without  alluding  to  the 
previous  explorations.  We  record  with  pleasure  M.  de 
Saulcy'f  acknowledjiment  that,  "  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Masada  belongs  un- 


questionably to  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tipping  "  (Narra- 
tive of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,  i.  191  f.).  Von 
Raumer  also  refers  to  Dr.  Wolcotfs  discoveries  as  set- 
tling the  question  of  the  identification  of  Masada  with 
the  present  Sebbeh  (see  Paldstina,  p.  212, 4te  Aufl.).  H. 
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number,  there  are  others  of  Asaph  (Pss.  Ixxiv., 
Ixxviii.),  Heman  the  Ezrabite  (Ixxxviii.),  and 
Ethan  (Ixxxix.)-  W.  A.  W. 

MASH  {W0-:  Mo(t6x-  JA^«),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Aram,  and  the  brother  of  Uz,  Hul,  and  Getber 
(Gen.  X.  2'i).  In  1  Cbr.  i.  17  the  name  appears  as 
Mesbecb,  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  as  above 
gi\;en,  leads  to  the  inference  that  a  similar  form  also 
existed  in  some  of  the  copies  of  Genesis.  It  may 
further  be  noticed  that  in  the  Chronicles,  Mash  and 
bis  brothers  are  described  as  sons  of  Shem  to  the 
omission  of  Aram;  this  discrepancy  is  easily  ex- 
plained :  the  links  to  connect  the  names  are  omitted 
in  other  instances  (comp.  ver.  4),  the  ethnologist 
evidently  assuming  that  they  were  familiar  to  his 
readers.  As  to  the  geographical  position  of  Mash, 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  0,  §  4)  connects  the  name  with 
Mesene  in  lower  Baliylonia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf — a  locality  too  remote,  however,  from 
the  other  branches  of  the  Aramaic  race.  The  more 
probable  opinion  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
IJochart  (Phal.  ii.  11),  Winer  (Ewb.  s.  v.),  and 
Knobel  (  Volkert.  p.  2-37 )  —  namely,  that  the  name 
Mash  is  represented  by  the  Mons  Masius  of  classi- 
cal writers,  a  range  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  627).  Knobel  recon- 
ciles this  view  with  that  of  Josephus  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  migration  from  the  north  of  Meso- 
potamia to  the  south  of  Babylonia,  where  the  race 
may  have  been  known  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  Mesbecb :  the  progress  of  the  population 
in  these  parts  was,  however,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, from  south  to  north.  Kaliseh  ( Comm.  on 
Gen.  p.  286)  connects  the  names  of  Mash  and 
Mysia:  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubt- 
ful; both  the  Mysians  themselves  and  their  name 
{=Mcesia)  were  probably  of  European  origin. 

W.  L.  13. 

MA'SHAL  (  ''^^  [comparison,  proverb  : 
Vat.]  maa.ffa\  [Kom.  MaadaA.;  Alex.-  MotraA:] 
Masi(l),  the  contracted  or  provincial  (Galilean)  form 
in  which,  in  the  later  list  of  Levitical  cities  (1  Chr. 
vi.  74),  the  name  of  the  town  appears,  which  in 
the  earlier  records  is  given  as  Misiieal  and 
MisHAL.  It  suggests  the  Masaloth  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  history.  G. 

MASI'AS  {Mia-aias  [Vat.  Met-];  Alex.  Ma.cn- 
as:  Mnlsiih),  one  of  the  servants  of  Solomon, 
whose  descendants  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr. 
V.  34). 

MAS'MAN  (Maffij.dv,  [Vat.];  Alex.  Uaaa- 
fiav-  J\fcismav).  This  name  occurs  for  Shemaiaii 
in  1  Esdr.  viii.  43  (comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).  The 
Greek  text  is  evidently  corrupt,  :Za/j.aias  (A.  V. 
Mamaias),  which  is  the  true  reading,  being  mis- 
placed in  ver.  44  after  Alnathan. 

*  MASONS.  [Handicraft,  3.] 
MASORA.  [Old  Testament.] 
MAS'PHA.  1.  (Mao-(n)«a:  .Uaspka.)  A 
place  opposite  to  (icarffavTi)  Jerusalem,  at  which 
Judas  JIaccabasus  and  bis  followers  assembled  them- 
selves to  bewail  the  de.solation  of  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  inflame  their  resentment  before 
the  battle  of  Emmaus,  by  the  sight,  not  only  of 
the  distant  city,  which  was  probably  visible  from 
the  eminence,  Init  also  of  the  Book  of  the  Law 
mutilated  and  profaned,  and  of  other  objects  of 
peculiar  preciousness  and  sanctity  (1  Mace.  iii.  46).  I 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  Mizpeh 
of  Benjamin,  the  ancient  sanctuary  at  which  Sam- 
uel had  convened  the  people  on  an  occasion  of 
equal  emergency.  In  fact,  jMaspha,  or  more  accu- 
rately Massepha,  is  merely  the  form  in  which  the 
LXX.  uniformly  render  the  Hebrew  name  Mizpeh. 
2.  (Macrcpa.;  [Sin.  Ma<pa;  Alex.  Maacpa.;]  but 
Josephus  MoAArjv:  .Maspha.)  One  of  the  cities 
which  were  taken  from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas 
Maccaboeus  in  his  campaign  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Mace.  v.  35).  It  is  probably  the  ancient  city 
of  Mizpeh  of  GUead.     The  Syriac  has  the  curious 

variation  of  Olim,  ]^^-^)f  "salt."  Perhaps  Jose- 
phus also  reads  H^^,  "salt."  G 

MASR'EKAH  (n|;/"1ffi'JD  [place  of  vi7ies] : 
MaaaeKKas.,  in  Chron.  MaaeKKai,  and  so  Alex, 
in  both:  Masreca),  an  ancient  place,  the  native 
spot  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36;  1  Chr.  i.  47).  Interpreted 
as  Hebrew,  the  name  refers  to  vineyards  —  as  if 
from  Sarak,  a  root  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  "vine  of  Sorek,"  that  is,  the  choice  vine;  and 
led  by  this,  Knobel  (Genesis,  p.  257)  proposes  to 
place  Masrekali  in  the  district  of  the  Idumsean 
mountains  north  of  Petra,  and  along  the  Hadj 
route,  where  Burckhardt  found  "  extensive  vine- 
yards," and  "great  quantities  of  dried  grapes," 
made  by  the  tribe  of  the  Ref'aija  for  the  supply  of 
Gaza  and  for  the  Mecca  pilgrims  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  Aug.  21).  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  as 
no  name  at  all  corresponding  with  Masrekah  has 
been  yet  discovered  in  that  locality.  Schwarz  (215) 
mentions  a  site  called  En-Masralc,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Petra.  He  probably  refers  to  the  place 
marjjed  Ain  Mafrah  in  Palmer's  Map,  and  Ain 
eUUsdaka  in  Kiepert's  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  1856). 
The  versions  are  unanimous  in  adhering  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  Hebrew.  G. 

MAS'SA  (Wt£'?5  [present,  tribute]  :  Mao-o-?!; 
[in  1  Chron.,  Vat.  Mavaaa-q.']  Massa),  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  de- 
scendants were  not  improbably  the  Masani,  who 
are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §  2)  in  the  east  of 
Arabia,  near  the  borders  of  Babylonia. 

W.  L.  B. 

*  According  to  some  the  proper  rendering  in 
Prov.  XXX.  1  is  "Agar  the  Massite."  It  is  in- 
ferred, therefore,  that  the  above  Massa  was  the 
name  also  of  the  place  where  the  wise  Agur  lived 
and  where  Lemuel  reigned  as  king  (Prov.  xxxi.  1). 
In  support  of  this  conclusion  see  Bertheau,  Die 
Spriiche  Salomons,  p.  15  f.  Prof.  Stuart  adopts 
this  opinion  in  his  notes  on  the  above  passages 
{Comm.  on  Proverbs,  pp.  401,  421).  That  view, 
says  Flirst  {Handw.  s.  v.),  is  a  doubtful  one.     The 

ordinary  signification  of  Sy'-"')SrT,  the  utterance^ 
proverb  (in  the  A.  V.  "the  prophecy"),  is  entirely 
appropriate,  and  is  more  generally  preferred  by 
connuentators.  See  Umbreit's  Spriiche  Solomo's, 
p.  392.     [Further,  see  Aguk,  Lemuel,  Ucal.] 

H. 

MAS'SAH  (rrr^a:  Trewaa-fiSs;  [in  Deut. 
xxxiii.,  Treipa.  Ttntatio']),  i.  e.  temptation,  a  name 
given  to  the  spot,  also  called  Meriu.vh,  where  the 
Israelites  "  tempted  Jehovah,  saying.  Is  Jehovat 
among  us  or  not?  "  (Ex.  xvii.  7).  [See  also  Deut. 
vi.  l^i,  ix.  22,  xxxiii.  8.]     The  name  also  occiu^, 
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with  mention  of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
it,  in  Ps.  xcv.  8,  9,  and  its  Greek  equivalent  in 
Heb.  iii.  8.  H.  H. 

MASSI'AS  (Maa-a-ias-  [Vat.  Aaaeias-]  His- 
mcenis)  =  Maaseiah  3  (1  Esdr.  ix.  22;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  22). 

*  MAST.     [Ship.] 

*  MASTER  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  several  different  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  but  the  principal  use  of  the  term  which 
demands  notice  here  is  that  in  which,  as  in  Matt, 
viii.  19  (5i5a(r/caAos,  given  in  John  i.  38,  xx.  16, 
as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  words  Rabbi  and  Rab- 
boni),  it  is  often  applied  to  our  Lord  as  a  title  of 
respect.  [Rabbi.]  It  is  by  a  reference  to  the 
common  application  of  this  term  among  the  Jews, 
that  we  must  probably  explain  our  Lord's  reproof 
of  the  person  spoken  of  in  Jlark  x.  17  and  Luke 
xviii.  18  (designated  in  the  latter  account  as  a 
ruler;  the  reading  of  the  received  text.  Matt.  xix. 
16,  is  apparently  corrupt),  for  addressing  him  as 
"  Good  Master."  The  expression,  in  itself  appro- 
priate, was  employed  improperly  by  the  speaker, 
who  designed  nothing  more  in  the  use  of  it  than 
to  recognize  our  Saviour  as  one  who,  although 
perhaps  distinguished  by  preeminent  attainments 
and  character,  was  not  essentially  different  from 
the  ordinary  Rabbis.  Our  Lord  applies  the  term 
so  rendered  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  10),  with  spe- 
cial emphasis:  "Art  thou  the  master  (teacher)  of 
Israel,"  as  expressive  probably  of  the  high  authority 
Nicodemus  enjoyed  among  his  countrymen  as  a 
teacher  of  religion.  This  title  of  "  master,"  as 
the  translation  of  SiSatr/coAos,  is  given  to  our  Lord 
about  forty  times  in  the  Gospels.  The  sense  would 
often  be  clearer  to  the  English  reader  if  "  teacher  " 
were  substituted  for  it.  ISy  "  master  of  the  ship  " 
(Acts  xxvii.  11),  the  man  at  the  rudder  or  the 
helmsman  (Kv^epv^rvs)  's  meant.  [Governor, 
15.]  For  the  interchange  of  "master  of  the 
house,"  and  "good  man  of  the  house,"  see  vol.  i. 
p.  939. 

The  expression  "master  and  scholar,"  Mai.  ii. 

12  (Heb.  nil?"]  "^V),  which  suggests  a  usage 
sonjewhat  like  that  so  common  in  the  X.  T.,  is 
f 'obably  a  mistranslati'in.  T!ie  literal  meaning 
seems  to  be  caller  (or  teutcJier)  and  answerer, 
apparently  a  proverbial  expression  for  every  living 
person,  leferring  perhaps  originally  to  watchmen 
calling  to  and  answering  one  another  (comp.  Ps. 
cx.xxiv.  1;  Is.  Ixii.  6). 

The  very  obscure  phrase  HISpS  ^^^S  (Eccl. 
xii.  11),  translated  in  A.  V.  "masters  of  assem- 
bhes,"  is  variously  explained,  as,  e.  g.  referring  (1) 
to  the  nails  driven  in,  just  spoken  of,  represented 
here  as  instruments  of  fastening  (Rosenmiiller) ; 
(2)  to  the  gathered  "  words  of  the  wise."  contents 
of  collections  (Ewald,  Heiligstedt,  Hitzig);  (3)  to 
the  collectors  themselves,  either  as  the  masters, 
authors  of  the  collections  (De  Wette),  or  as  mem- 
bers of  an  assembly  (Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  Ilengsten- 
berg,  comp.  Jerome  in  Vulgate).     The  last  view  is 


MASTICH-TREE 

perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable,  especiaUj 

if  we  are  at  liberty,  with  Kimchi,  to  supply  "^Tl?"? 

before  n'^I^DS  ^'hV'Z.  D.  S.  T. 

*  MASTERIES  is  the  rendering  of  ii0\^  in 
2  Tim.  ii.  5,  which  is  literally  "if  any  one  strive," 
i.  e.  for  prei-minence  as  an  athlete.  The  A.  V. 
follows  the  earlier  English  versions  fi'om  Tyndale 
onward,  except  the  change  of  "  mastery  "  to  "  mas- 
teries."    Further,  see  Games,  vol.  i.  p.  464  ft. 

H. 

MASTICH-TREE  (ax^vos,  lentiscus)  occurs 
only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Susan,  ver.  54"),  where  the 
marsin  of  the  A.  V.  has  lentisk.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Greek  word  is  correctly  rendered,  as 
is  evident  from  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastus 
(Hist.  Plant,  ix.  i.  §§  2,  4,  §  7,  &c.);  Pliny  (//.  N. 
iii.  30,  xxiv.  28);  Dioscorides  (i.  90),  and  other 
writers.  Herodotus  (iv.  177)  compares  the  fruit 
of  the  lotus  (tlie  Rhamnus  lotus,  Linn.,  not  the 
Egyptian  Neluinbium  speciosnm)  in  size  with  the 
mastich  berry,  and  Babrlus  (3,  5)  says  its  leaves 
are  browsed  by  goats.  The  fragrant  resin  known 
in  the  arts  as  "mastick,"  and  which  is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  in  the  month  of  August, 
is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  whose  scientific  name  is 
Pistacia  lentiscus.  It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen 
the  teeth  and  gums,  and,  was  so  applied  by  the 
ancients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this  ac- 
count, and  for  its  many  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 
Lucian  {Lexiph.  p.  12)  uses  the  term  ax"^0TpiJcKT7is 
of  one  who  chews  mastich  wood  in  order  to  whiten 
his  teeth.  Martial  (h'p.  xiv.  22)  recommends  a 
mastich  toothpick  {dentiscalpium).  Pliny  (xxiv. 
7)  speaks  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  being  rubbed 
on  the  teeth  for  toothache.  Dioscorides  (i.  90) 
says  the  resin  is  often  mixed  vrith  other  materials 
and  used  as  tooth-powder,  and  that,  if  chewed,*  it 
imparts  a  sweet  odor  to  the  breath.  Both  Phny 
and  Dioscorides  state  that  the  best  mastich  comes 
from  Chios,  and  to  this  day  the  Arabs  prefer  that 
which  is  imported  from  that  island  (comp.  Nie- 
buhr,  Beschr.  von  Arab.  p.  144;  Galen,  de  fac. 
Simpl.  7,  p.  69).  Tournefort  (Voyages,  ii.  58^61, 
transl.  1741)  has  given  a  full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  lentisks  or  mastich  plants  of  Scio 
(Chios) :  he  says  that  "  the  towns  of  the  island  are 
distinguished  into  three  classes,  those  del  Cmnpo, 
those  of  Apanomeiia,  and  those  where  they  plant 
lentisk-trees,  from  whence  the  mastick  in  tears  is 
produced."  Tournefort  enumerates  several  lentisk- 
tree  villages.  Of  the  trees  he  says,  "  these  trees 
are  very  wide  spread  and  circular,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
tall,  consisting  of  several  branchy  stalks  which  in 
time  grow  crooked.  The  biggest  trunks  are  a  foot 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  bark,  grayish,  rugged, 

chapt the  leaves  are  disposed  in  three  or  four 

couples  on  each  side,  about  an  inch  lon^,  narrow  at 
the  beginning,  pointed  at  their  extremity,  half  an 
inch  broad  about  the  middle.  From  the  junctures 
of  the  leaves  grow  flowers  in  bunches  like  grapes 
(see  woodcut);  the  fruit  too  grows  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  in  each  berry  whereof  is  contained  a  white 


a  This  verse  contains  a  happy  play  upon  the  word. 
''Under  what  tree  sawest  thou  them?  .  .  .  under  a 
mastieh-tree  {vt'o  o'xti'oi').  And  Daniel  said  .  .  .  the 
augel  of  God  hath  received  the  sentence  of  God  to 
cut  thee  in  two  (crxiVet  ae  fxca-ov).  This  is  unfor- 
tunately lost  in  our  version  ;  but  it  is  preserved  by 
the  Vulgate,   "  sub  schino  .  .  .  scindet  te ;  "  and  by 


Luther,  "  Linde  .  .  .  finden."  A  similar  play  occurs 
in  VT.  58,  59,  between  npivov,  and  Trpitrax  ae.  For  the 
bearing  of  these  and  similar  characteristics  on  the  date 
and  origin  of  the  book,  see  Sosanka. 

b  Whence  the  derivation  of  mastich,  from  fiaarLxtt 
the  gum  of  the  o-xi^os,  froni  ^dcrra^,  (iioo'Tixa'",  ixavi- 
ofitti,  "to  chew,"  "  to  masticate." 
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kernel.  These  trees  blow  in  May,  the  fruit  does 
not  ripen  but  in  autumn  and  winter."  This  writer 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  niastich  gum  is  procured.  "  They  begin  to 
make  incisions  in  these  trees  in  Scio  the  first  of 
August,  cutting  the  bark  crossways  with  huge 
knives,  without  touching  the  younger  branches ; 
next  day  the  nutritious  juice  distils  in  small  tears, 
which  by  little  and  little  form  the  mastick  grains ; 
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Mastich  (Pistacia  lentiscus). 

they  harden  on  the  ground,  and  are  carefully  swept 
up  from  under  the  trees.  The  height  of  the  crop 
is  al,)out  the  middle  of  August  if  it  be  dry  serene 
weather,  but  if  it  be  rainy,  the  tears  are  all  lost. 
Likewise  towards  the  end  of  September  the  same 
incisions  furnish  mastick,  but  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties." Besides  the  uses  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  above,  the  people  of  Scio  put  grains  of  this 
resin  in  perfumes,  and  in  their  bread  before  it  goes 
to  the  oven. 

Mastick  is  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  the  East,  being  extensively  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  spirits,  as  juniper  berries  are  with  us,  as 
a  sweetmeat,  as  a  masticatory  for  preserving  the 
gums  and  teeth,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  medicine, 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  varnislies.  The  Greek 
writers  occasionally  use  the  word  (tx^^vos  for  an 
entirely  different  plant,  namely,  the  Squill  {SciUa 
maritimn)  (see  Aristoph.  Plut.  p.  715 ;  Sprengel, 
Fhr.  Hippoc.  p.  41;  Theophr.  Hht.  Plant,  v.  6,  § 
10).  The  Pistncia  lentiscus  is  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  Jlediterranean.  According  to  Strand 
(Flor.  PdLvst.  No.  559)  it  has  been  observed  at 
Joppa,  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Pococke.  The  mas- 
tich-tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order  AnacarcUacece. 

W.  H. 

*  The  Pisiacia  lentiscus  is  found  in  Syria,  on 
Mt.  Lelianon.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  gum  is 
extracted  from  it  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

G.  E.  P. 

MATHANI'AS  (MaTeavlas;  [Vat.  BeffKa- 
TTiraa-fj.vs']    Mathathias)  =  Mattaniah,    a   de- 


a  Vol.  i.  p.  264  b.  In  addition  to  the  authorities 
there  cited,  the  curious  i-eader  who  may  desire  to  in- 
vestigate this  remarkable   tradition  will  find  it  ex- 


scendant  of  Pahath-Moab  (1  l^sdr.  ix.  31;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  30). 

MATHU'SALA  {maQovaaXa:  Mathusale) 
^Mkthusel.\h,  the  son  of  Enoch  (Luke  iii.  37). 

MAT'RED  (T!l^^  [thrustivg  forth,  repe. 
linff]  :  MaTpaid;  Alex.  Marpaeid:  [in  1  Chr.,  Rom. 
Vat.  omit,  Alex.  MarpaS:]  Mitiixd),  a  daughter 
of  Mezaliab,  and  mother  of  Mehetabel,  who  was 
wife  of  Iladar  (or  Hadad)  of  Pau,  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  39;'  1  Chr.  i.  50).  Respecting  the 
kings  of  Edom,  whose  records  are  contained  in  the 
chapters  referred  to,  see  Hadad,  Iraji,  etc. 

E.  S.  P. 

MAT'RI  0"]t?^n,  with  the  art.,  properly 
the  Matri:  MaTrapi;  [Vat.  Marrapei-  Alex. 
MoTTopei  and  MarrapeiT:  Metri),  a  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  Saul  the  king  of 
Israel  belonged  (1  Sam.  x.  21). 

MAT'TAN  (]ria  YgiJ-t]  :  maBiv,  [Vat. 
M.ayOav,^  Alex.  Maxav  in  Kings;  MaT0ai'  in 
Chron.:  M(tthan).  1.  The  priest  of  Baal  slain 
before  his  altars  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  time  when  Jehoiada  swept  away  idolatry 
from  Judah  (2  K.  xi.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  17).  He 
probably  accompanied  Athaliah  from  Samaria,  and 
would  thus  be  the  first  priest  of  tlie  Baal- worship 
which  Jehoram  king  of  Judah,  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father-in-law  Ahab,  established  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  6,  13);  Josephus  {Ant.  ix. 
7,  §  3)  calls  him  MaaQdv. 

2.  (NaOav-)  The  father  of  Shephatiah.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

MAT'TANAH  (TOrin  [gift]:  Mw0ai/aeiV; 
Alex.  [Mavdai/Li',]  Mcti/eacei;/:  Matthana),  a  sta- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  18,  19).  It  lay  next  beyond 
the  well,  or  Beer,  and  between  it  and  Nahaliel; 
Nahaliel  again  being  but'  one  day's  journey  from 
the  Bamoth  or  heights  of  Moab.  IMattanali  was 
therefore  probably  situated  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  no  name  like  it  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered.  The  meaning  at  the  root  of  the  word 
(if  taken  as  Hebrew)  is  a  "gift,"  and  accordingly 
the  Targumists  — Onkelos  as  well  as  Pseudojonathan 
and  the  Jerusalem  —  treat  Mattanah  as  if  a  syn- 
onym for  BeeRj  the  well  which  was  "  given  "  to 
the  people  (ver.  16).  In  the  same  v&m  they  fur- 
ther translate  the  names  in  verse  20;  and  treat 
them  as  denoting  the  valleys  (Nahaliel)  and  the 
heights  (Bamoth),  to  which  the  miraculous  well 
followed  the  camp  in  its  journeyings.  The  legend 
is  noticed  under  Beee.«  By  Le  Clerc  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Mattanah  may  be  the  same  with  the 
mysterious  word  Vaheb  (ver.  14;  A.  V.  "  what  he 
did  ")  —  since  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  Arabia 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Mattanah  in  Hebrew.    G. 

MATTANI'AH  (HlJ^ria  [gift  of  Jeho- 
vah']: Bareariay;  [Vat.  MaSeai/;]  Alex.  MeO- 
Qavias'  Miitthanias).  1.  The  original  name  of 
Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  which  was  changed  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  placed  him  on  the  throne  instead 
of  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  17).  In  like 
manner  Pharaoh  had  changal  the  name  of  his 
brother  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim  on  a  similar  occa- 


haustedin  Buxtorf's  Exercitationes  (No.  v.  Hist.  Pe- 
tree  in  Deserto). 
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sion  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  when  he  restored  the  succes- 
sion to  the  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family  (comp. 
2  K.  xxiii.  31,  33). 

2.  {Mardavias  in  Chr.,  and  Neh.  xi.  17;  Mar- 
Oavia,  j^eh.  xii.  8,35;  Alex.  Mo00aj/<as,  Neh.  xi. 
17,  MaOapia,  Neh.  xii.  8,  MaeOavia,  Neh.  xii.  35; 
[Vat.  in  (Jhr.,  maudayia^;  in  Neh.  xi.  17,  xii.  35, 
xiii.  13,  Madai^ia;  Neh.  xii.  8,  Maxavia;  35,  Na- 
davia;  Neh.  xi.  22,  xii.  25,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i 
omit:]  J/(i;/(r(7!irt,  exc.  Neh.  xii.  8,  3o,  Jhitlianias.) 
A  Levite  singer  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix. 
15).  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Micah,  Micha 
(Neh.  xi.  17),  or  Michaiah  (Neh.  xii.  35),  and  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  lived  in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathites  (1  Chr.  ix.  10)  or  Netophathi  (Neh. 
xii.  28),  which  the  singers  had  built  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  2D).  As  leader 
of  the  Temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (Neh.  xi. 
17,  xii.  8)  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  took  part 
in  the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  25,  35). 
We  find  him  among  the  Levites  of  the  second  rank, 
"keepers  of  the  thresholds,"  an  office  which  fell  to 
the  singers  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21).  In  Neh. 
xii.  35,  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  "Mattaniah,  the 
son  of  INIichaiah,  the  son  of  Zaccur,  the  son  of 
Asaph,"  is  apparently  the  same  with  "  Mattaniah, 
the  son  of  jNIicha,  the  son  of  Zabdi  the  son  of 
As?ph  "  (Neh.  xi.  17),  and  with  the  Mattaniah  of 
Neh.  xii.  8,  25,  who,  as  in  xi.  17,  is  associated 
with  Bakbukiah,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
living  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh. 
xii.  26).  But,  if  the  reading  in  Neh.  xii.  35  be 
correct,  Zecharinh.  the  great-grandson  ol  Mattaniah 
(further  described  as  one  of  "  the  jii-iests''  sons,"  « 
whereas  Mattaniah  was  a  Levite),  blew  the  trumpet 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  led  by  Ezra,  \.  liich 
marched  round  the  city  wall.  From  a  comparison 
of  Neh.  xii.  35  with  xii.  41,  42,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  former  is  corrupt,  that  Zechr.riah  in  verses 
35  and  41  is  the  same  priest,  and  that  the  clause 
in  which  the  name  of  Mattaniah  is  found  is  to  be 
connected  with  ver.  36,  in  which  are  enumerated 
his  "  brethren  "  alluded  to  in  ver.  8. 

3.  (MuTGaviai;  [Vat.  Mavdai^ias:}  Mathnn- 
ids.)  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  and  ancestor  of 
Jahaziel  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  XX.  14). 

4.  {Mareavla  ;  [Vat.  FA.  MaOavLa;]  Alex. 
MaOdavia'-  Mathania.)  One  of  the  .-uns  of  Elam 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  26).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  27  he  is  called  Mat- 
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5.  (MarQavd'c;  [Vat.  Mavia'^  Alex.  UaOOa- 
vai-)  One  of  the  sons  of  Zattu  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 
He  is  called  Otiionias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

6.  {MaTdavla;  [Vat.  AfMaOavia;]  Alex.  Mafl- 
Oavia:  .Unlhaiiiits.)  A  descendant  of  Paliath-Moali 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  is  mentioned  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr. 
X.  30).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  31,  he  is  called  Matiia- 

NIAS. 

7.  [MarOavia;  Vat.  FA.  Ma9avia\  Alex.  Ma9- 
Bavia'-  Miithaniits.']  One  of  the  suns  of  Bani,  who 
like  the  three  above  mentioned,  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  37).      In  the 


o  The  word  "  priest "  is  apparently  applied  in  a  less 
restncted  sen.se  in  later  times,  for  we  find  in  Ezr.  viii. 
24  Sherebiah  and  Hashabiah  described  as  among  the 
'■  chie^  of  the  priests,"  whereas,  in  vv.  18,  19,    they 
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parallel  fist  of  Esdr.  ix.  34,  the  names  "  Mattaniah, 
Mattenai,"  are  corrupted  into  ^Iamxitanaimus. 

8.  (MaT0amios;  [Vat.  Naflaz/ia;  FA.*  Uada- 
j/ia;]  A\ex.  Maddavias-''  A  Levite,  father  of  Zac- 
cur, and  ancestor  of  Hanan  the  under-treasurer 
who  had  charge  of  the  offerings  for  the  Levites  iii 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

9.  (JiniJ^nXi  [gift  of  Jehovah]:  MaTdavlas; 
[Vat.  MavdavLas'-]  Mathaniaii,  1  Chr.  xxv.  4; 
Mnihmiws,  1  Chr.  xxv.  16),  one  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  whose  office  it  was  to 
blow  the  horns  in  the  Temple  service  as  appointed 
by  David.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  9th  division 
of  twelve  Levites  who  were  "  mstructed  in  the 
songs  of  Jehovah." 

10.  [MarOavias-  Mathanias.']  A  descendant 
of  Asaph,  the  Levite  minstrel,  who  assisted  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  \\.  A.  W. 

MAT'TATHA  (Marraed  :  Matkatha),  the 
son  of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of  David  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  31). 

MAT'TATHAH  (Hriri;?  [gift  of  Jeho- 
«"/;,  contracted  from  the  above] :  yiaTBaed;  Alex. 
MaOeaOa:  M<'lliatha),  a  descendant  of  Hashum, 
who  had  Puirried  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  was  separated  from  her  (Ezr.  x.  33). 
He  is  called  Matthias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  33. 

MATTATHI'AS  (MaTraeias-  Malhathias). 
1.  =Mattu-hiah.  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right 
hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  43;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

2.  {Mathnthias.)  The  father  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  ii.  1,  14,  16,  17,  1!),  24,  27,  39,  45,  49, 
xiv.  29).    [Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  p.  1710  a.] 

8.  {Mailuithias.)  The  son  of  Absalom,  and 
brother  of  Jonathan  14  (1  Mace.  xi.  70,  xiii. 
11).  In  the  battle  fought  by  Jonathan  the  high- 
priest  with  the  forces  of  Demetrius  on  the  plain  of 
Nasor  (the  old  Hazor),  his  two  generals  Matta- 
thias  and  Judas  alone  stood  by  him,  when  his  army 
was  seized  with  a  panic  and  tied,  and  with  their 
assistaivce  the  fortunes  of   the  day  were  restored. 

4.  {Malhathias.)  The  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus, 
who  was  treacherously  murdered,  together  with  his 
father  and  brother,  in  the  fortress  of  Docus,  by 
Ptolemeus  the  son  of  Abnbus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14). 

5.  (Matthias.)  One  of  the  three  envoys  sent  by 
Nicanor  to  treat  with  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mace, 
xiv.  19). 

6.  (Mathnthias.)  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy 
of  .Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

7.  (Mathathias. )  Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  cata- 
logue (Luke  iii.  20).  W.  A.  W. 

MAT'TENAI  [3  syl.]  C^rip  [gift  of  .Je- 
hovah .^  see  above]:  MeT^ayia;  [Vat.  FA.  Mafla- 
j/ia;]  Alex.  UaddavaX:  Mathanai).  1.  One  of  the 
family  of  Hashum,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33  he  is  called  Altaneus. 

2.  (maTdavdi:  [V.at.  MadavaV-,  FA.  MaBava-^ 
Alex.  MaOdavd'C  Mathaiiai.)  A  descendant  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  X.  37).  The  place  of  this  name  and 
of  Mattaniah  which  precedes  it  is  occupied  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  34  by  Mamnitanaimus. 


are  Merarite  Levites  ;  if,  as  is  probable,  the  same  per- 
sons are  alluded  to  in  both  instances.  Comp.  also 
Josh.  iii.  3  with  Num.  vii.  9. 
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3.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit;  Rom.  MarBavat]  A 
priest  ill  the  days  of  -Joiakira  the  son  of  .leshua 
(Neh.  xii.  19).  He  represented  the  house  of  Joiarib. 

MAT'THAN  (liec.  Text,  MaTddv,  Lachm. 
[Tisch.  Treg.]  with  B,  Maeddv.  Mathan,  Mat- 
than).  The  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfather  of 
Joseph  "the  husband  of  Mary"  (Matt.  i.  15). 
He  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  genealogy  as 
Matthat  in  Luke  iii.  24,  with  whom  indeed  he 
is  probably  identical  (Hervey,  Genealogies  of  Christ, 
129,  13-i,  &c.).  "  He  seems  to  have  been  himself 
descended  from  Joseph  the  son  of  Judah,  of  Luke 
iii.  26,  but  to  have  liecome  the  heir  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Abiud  on  the  failure  of 
Eleazar's  issue  (ih.  lo4). 

MATTHANI'AS  marSavias;  [Vat.  Ma- 
rav^  =MATTANi.vit,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Elam  (1  Esdr.  is.  27;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  26).  In  the 
Vulgate,  "  Ela,  Mathaiiias,"  are  corrupted  into 
"  .Jolaman,  Chamas,''  which  is  evidently  a  tran- 
scriber's error. 

MAT'THAT  (Marear;  but  Tisch.  [7th  ed.] 
Maeear  [8tli  edition,  Mae9oe] :  Mathnt,  Mat- 
tat,  Matthnd,  etc.).  1.  Son  of  Levi  and  grand- 
father of  Joseph,  according  to  the  genealogy  of 
Luke  (iii.  2-t).  He  is  maintained  by  Lord  A. 
Hervey  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  Mat- 
THAN  of  Matt.  i.  15  (see  Genealogies  of  Christ, 
137,  138,  &c.). 

2.  [Tisch.  Madddd-]  Also  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and 
a  progenitor  of  .Joseph,  but  much  higher  up  in  the 
line,  namely,  eleven  generations  from  David  (Luke 
iii.  29).     Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  no  fewer  than  five 
names  in  this  list  are  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
root  as  that  of  their  ancestor  Nathan  the  son  of 
David  (see  Hervey,  Genealogies,  etc.,  p.  150). 

MATTHE'LAS  {Mae-f,\as;  [Vat.  MaerjAasO 
Maseas)  =Maase[Aii  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  19;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  18).  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  which  is 
followed  in  the  A.  V.  might  easily  arise  from  a 
mistake  betwen  the  uncial  0  and  2  (C). 

MATTHEW  (Lachm.  [Tisch.  Treg.]  with 
[Sin.]  BD,  MaOdalos;  AC  and  Kec.  Text,  Mot- 
0a7os'-  Mattlwm).  Matthew  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist  is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke  v.  27-29), 
the  son  of  a  certain  Alphreus  (Mark  ii.  1-4).  His 
call  to  be  an  Apostle  is  related  by  all  three  Evan- 
gelists in  the  same  words,  except  that  iNIatthew  (ix. 
9)  gives  the  former,  and  Mark  (ii.  14)  and  Luke 
(v.  27)  the  latter  name.  If  there  were  two  pub- 
licans, both  called  solemnly  in  the  same  form  at 
the  same  place,  (Japernaum,  then  one  of  them  be- 
came an  Apostle,  and  the  other  was  heard  of  no 
more;  for  Levi  is  not  mentioned  again  after  the 
feast  which  he  made  in  our  Lord's  honor  (Luke  v. 
29).  This  is  most  unlikely.  Euthyniius  and  many 
other  commentators  of  note  identify  Alphneus  the 
father  of  Matthew  with  AlpliKus  the  father  of 
James  tfie  Less.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact 
that  in  the  lists  of  Apostles  (Alatt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii. 
18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  Matthew  and  James 
the  Less  are  never  named  together,  like  other  pairs 
of  brothers  in  the  apostolic  body.  [See  addition  to 
ALPH.EUri,  Amer.  ed.]  It  may  be,  as  in  other  cases, 
that  the  name  Levi  was  replaced  by  the  name  Mat- 
thew at  the  time  of  the  call.  According  to  Gese- 
nius,  the  uames  Mattha^us  and  Matthias  are  both 

contractions  of  Mattathias   ( =  iT^n^^,  "  gift 
of  Jehovah;"    Qnj^capos,  @i6^0Tos),  a    common 
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Jewish  name  after  the  exile ;  but  the  true  deriva- 
tion is  not  certain  (see  AViner,  Lange).  The  pulj- 
licaiis,  properly  so  called  (publicain),  were  person? 
who  farmed  the  Koman  taxes,  and  they  were  usu- 
ally, in  later  times,  Koman  knights,  and  persons  of 
wealth  and  credit.  They  employed  under  them 
inferior  officers,  natives  of  the  province  where  the 
taxes  were  collected,, called  properly  jjortitores,  to 
which  class  Matthew  no  doubt  belonged.  These 
latter  were  notorious  for  impudent  exactions  every- 
where (Plautus,  3femsch.  i.  2,  5;  Cic.  ad  Quint. 
Fr.  i.  1;  Plut.  De  Curios,  p.  518  e);  but  to  the 
Jews  they  were  especially  odious,  for  they  were  the 
very  spot  where  the  Roman  chain  galled  them,  the 
visible  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  their  nation. 
As  a  rule,  none  but  the  lowest  would  accept  such 
an  unpopular  office,  and  thus  the  class  became  more 
worthy  of  the  hatred  with  which  in  any  case  the 
Jews  would  have  regarded  it.  The  readiness,  how- 
ever, with  which  Matthew  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus 
seems  to  show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  re- 
ligious impressions.  His  conversion  was  attended 
by  a  great  awakening  of  the  outcast  classes  of  the 
Jews  (Matt.  ix.  9,  10).  Matthew  in  his  Gospel 
does  not  omit  the  title  of  infamy  which  had  be- 
longed to  him  (x.  3);  but  neither  of  the  other 
Evangelists  speaks  of  "Matthew  the  pubUcan.^^ 
Of  the  exact  share  which  fell  to  him  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  we  have  nothing  whatever  in  the  N.  T., 
and  other  sources  of  information  we  cannot  trust. 

Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  24)  mentions  that  after  our 
Lord's  ascension  Matthew  preached  in  Judsea  (some 
add  for  fifteen  years ;  Clem.  Strom,  vi.),  and  then 
went  to  foreign  nations.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it 
fell  to  visit  ^Ethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus 
(//.  E.  I  19;  Ruff.  JI.  E.  x.  9).  But  Ambrose 
says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of  the 
Persians  {In  Fs.  45);  Isidore  the  Macedonians 
(Isidore  Hisp.  de  Sanct.  77);  and  others  the  Par- 
thiaiis,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates. 
Nothing  whatever  is  really  known.  Heracleon,  the 
disciple  of  Valentinus  (citetl  by  Clemens  Alex. 
St7-om.  iv.  9),  describes  him  as  dying  a  natural 
death,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  TertuUian  seem 
to  accept :  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr,  be 
it  true  or  false,  came  in  afterwards  (Niceph.  //.  E. 
ii.  41). 

If  the  first  feeling  on  reading  these  meagre  par- 
ticulars be  disappointment,  the  second  will  be  ad- 
miration for  those  who,  doing  their  part  under  God 
in  the  great  work  of  founding  the  Church  on  earth, 
have  passed  away  to  their  Jlaster  in  heaven  with- 
out so  much  as  an  effort  to  redeem  their  names 
from  silence  and  oblivion.  (For  authorities  see  the 
works  on  the  Gospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and 
Gospels;  also  Fritzsche,  In  Matthceuni,  Leipzig, 
1826;  Lange,  Bibelwerk,  part  i.)  W.  T. 

MAT'THEW.  GOSPEL  OF.  The  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  IMatthew  was  written 
by  the  Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
antiquity. 

I.  Language  in  which,  it  luas  first  tcrillen.  —  We 
are  told  on  the  authority  of  I'apias,  Irenoeus,  Pan- 
tfcrius,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
many  other  Fathers,  that  the  Gospel  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  Palestine,  the  .Vramaic.  (a.)  Papias  of  Ilierapolis 
(who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century) 
s.ays,  "Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oracles  (to,  \6yia) 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect;  and  each  interpreted  them 
as  he  was  able"  (Eusebius,  IT.  E.  iii.  39).     It  hsA 
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been  held  that  ra  \6yia  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
collection  of  discourses,  and  that  therefore  the  book 
here  alluded  to,  contained  not  the  acts  of  our  Lord 
but  his  speeches;  but  this  falls  through,  for  Papias 
applies  the  same  word  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
and  he  uses  the  expression  \6yia  KvptaKoi  in  the 
title  of  his  own  work,  which  we  know  from  frag- 
ments to  have  contained  facts  as  well  as  discourses 
(Sludien  und  Kritikm,  1832,  p.  735;  Meyer,  im- 
UUuiKj ;  De  Wette,  Einkiluny,  §  97  a;  Alford's 
Prolecpraena  to  Gr.  Test.  p.  25).  Eusebius,  in- 
deed, in  the  same  place  pronounces  Papias  to  be 
"a  man  of  very  feeble  understanding,"  in  refer- 
ence to  some  false  opinions  which  he  held ;  but  it 
requires  little  critical  power  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  Hebrew  book  was  in  use.  (b.) 
Irenseus  says  (iii.  1 ),  that  "  whilst  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  at  Rome  and  founding  the  Church, 
Matthew  put  forth  his  written  Gospel  amongst  the 
Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect."  It  is  objected  to 
this  testimony  that  Irenieus  probably  drew  from 
the  same  source  as  Papias,  for  whom  he  had  great 
respect;  this  assertion  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
refuted,  but  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  is  in  itself 
no  mere  copy  of  that  of  Papias.  (c. )  According  to 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  v.  10),  Panteenus  (who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century)  "  is  reported 
to  have  gone  to  the  Indians  "  (/.  e.  to  the  south  of 
Arabia?),  "where  it  is  said  that  he  found  the 
Gospel  of  ^Matthew  already  among  some  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  there,  to  whom  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  Apostles,  had  preached,  and  left 
them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  preserved  till  the  time  referred  to."  We 
have  no  writings  of  Pantfenus,  and  Eusebius  recites 
the  story  with  a  kind  of  doubt.  It  reappears  in 
two  different  forms :  .Jerome  and  Ruffinus  say  that 
Pantajnus  brouijlit  back  with  him  this  Hebrew 
Gospel,  and  Nicephorus  asserts  that  Bartholomew 
diditted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  fo  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Upon  the  whole,  Panta^nus  con- 
tributes but  little  to  the  weight  of  the  argument. 
{d.)  Origen  says  {Comment,  on  Matt,  i.  in  Eusebius, 
//.  E.  vi.  25),  "  As  I  have  learnt  by  tradition  con- 
cerning the  four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received 
without  dispute  by  the  Church  of  God  under 
heaven :  the  first  was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  once 
a  tax-gatherer,  afterwards  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  converts,  composed  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage." The  objections  to  this  passage  brought 
by  Masch,  are  disposed  of  by  Michaelis  jii.  part  i. 
p.  127;  the  "tradition"  does  not  imply  a  doulit, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  tracing  this  witness  also 
to  Papias.  (e.)  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  24:)  gives  as  his 
own  opinion  the  following:  "Matthew  luaving  first 
preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his 
Gospel,  composed  in  their  native  language."  Other 
passages  to  the  same  effect  occur  in  Cyril  {C(ttech. 
p.  14),  Epiphatiius  (//cw.  li.  2,  1),  Hieronymus  (de 
Vir.  ill.  ch.  3),  who  mentions  the  Hebrew  original 
in  seven  places  at  least  of  his  works,  and  from 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrj-sostom,  Augustine, 
and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was  that  Matthew 
wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.  To  whom  we  are 
to  attribute  the  Greek  translation,  is  not  shown; 
but  the  quotation  of  Papias  proves  that  in  the 
time  of  John  the  Presbyter,  and  probably  in 
that  of  Papias,  there  was  no  translation  of  great 
authority,   and   Jerome    (de    T^r.  ill.  ch.  3)  ex- 
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pressly  says  that  the  translator's  name  was  uncer« 
tain. 

So  far  all  the  testimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  original. 
But  there  are  artruments  of  no  mean  weight  in 
favor  of  the  Greek,  a  very  brief  account  of  which 
may  be  given  here.  1.  The  quotations  from  the 
0.  T.  in  this  Gospel,  which  are  very  numerous 
(see  below),  are  of  two  kinds:  those  introduced 
into  the  narrative  to  point  out  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecies,  etc.,  and  those  where  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  the  persons  introduced,  and  especially 
our  Lord  Himself,  make  use  of  O.  T.  quotations. 
Between  these  two  classes  a  difference  of  treatment 
is  observable.  In  the  latter  class,  where  the  cita- 
tions occur  in  discourses,  the  Septuagint  version  is 
followed,  even  where  it  deviates  somewhat  from  the 
original  (as  iii.  3,  xiii.  14),  or  where  it  ceases  to 
follow  the  very  words,  the  deviations  do  not  come 
from  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  0.  T. ;  except 
in  two  cases,  xi.  10  and  xxvi.  31.  The  quotations 
in  the  narrative,  however,  do  not  follow  the  Sep- 
tuagint, but  appear  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  Thus  we  have  the  remarkalJe  phe- 
nomenon that,  whereas  the  Gospels  agree  most  ex- 
actly in  the  speeches  of  persons,  and  most  of  all  in 
those  of  our  Lord,  the  quotations  in  these  speeches 
are  reproduced  not  by  the  closest  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  version,  although 
many  or  most  of  them  must  have  been  spokeTi  in 
the  vernacular  Hebrew,  and  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Septuagint.  A  mere  translator 
could  not  have  done  this.  But  an  independent 
writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and  wishing  to 
conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  948  b),  might  have  used  for 
the  quotations  the  well-known  Greek  0.  T.  used  by 
his  colleagues.  There  is  an  independence  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  citations  throughout,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  function  of  a  mere  trans- 
lator. 2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  by 
assuming  a  high  authority  for  this  translation,  as 
though  made  by  an  inspired  writer;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  writer  was  JIatthew  him- 
self (Bengel,  Olshausen,  Lee,  and  others),  or  at 
least  that  he  directed  it  (Guericke),  or  that  it  was 
some  other  Apostle  (Gerhard),  or  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general  body  of  the 
Apostles,  or  that  two  disciples  of  St.  Matthew 
wrote,  from  him,  the  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other 
in  Greek !  We  are  further  invited  to  admit,  with 
Dr.  Lee,  that  the  Helirew  book  "belonged  to  that 
class  of  writings  which,  although  composed  by 
inspired  men,  were  never  designed  to  form  part  of 
the  Canon  "  (On  Insjjiratlon,  p.  571).  But  sup- 
jiosing  that  there  were  any  good  ground  for  con- 
sidering these  suggestions  as  facts,  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  letter  of  the  tradi- 
tion, they  have  quite  altered  the  spirit  of  it.  Papias 
and  Jerome  make  a  Hebrew  original,  and  dependent 
translations ;  the  moderns  make  a  Greek  original, 
which  is  a  translation  only  in  name,  and  ^  Hebrew 
original  never  intended  to  be  preserved.  The  mod- 
ern view  is  not  what  Papias  thought  or  uttered ; 
and  tlie  question  would  be  one  of  mere  names,  for 
the  only  point  worthy  of  a  struggle  is  this,  whether 
the  Gospel  in  our  hands  is  or  is  not  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  authentic.  4.  Olshausen  remarks, 
"  While  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  relate  that 
Blatthew  has  written  in  Hebrew,  yet  they  univer- 
sally make  use  of  the  Greek  text,  as  a  genuine 
apostolic  composition,  without  remarking  what  rela- 
tion  the    Hebrew  Matthew    bears    to  our   Greek 
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Grospel.  For  that  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  teachers 
did  not  possess  the  (jlospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  any 
other  form  than  we  now  have  it,  is  established  " 
{Echtheit,  p.  35).  The  original  Hebrew  of  which 
so  many  speak,  no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  ili'ip.  -3,  is  no  exception).  And 
so  little  store  has  the  church  set  upon  it,  that  it 
has  utterly  perished.  5.  Were  there  no  explana- 
tion of  this  inconsistency  between  assertion  and 
fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  doubt  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many  old  writers,  whose  belief  in 
it  is  shown  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  it 
in  spite  of  their  own  experience.  15ut  it  is  certain 
that  a  Gospel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical  Mat- 
thew, sometimes  usurped  the  Apostle's  name;  and 
some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  appear  to. 
have  referred  to  this  in  one  or  other  of  its  various 
forms  or  names.  The  Christians  in  Palestine  still 
held  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them, 
even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  century  one  party  existed  who 
held  that  the  Mosmc  law  was  oidy  binding  on  Jew- 
ish converts  —  this  was  the  Nazarenes.  Another, 
the  Ebionites,  held  that  it  was  of  universal  obliga- 
tion on  Christians,  and  rejected  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
as  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine.  These  two  sects, 
who  differed  also  in  the  most  important  tenets  as 
to  our  Lord's  person,  possessed  each  a  modification 
of  the  same  Gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered 
more  and  more,  as  their  tenets  diverged,  and  which 
bore  various  names  —  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew. Enough  is  known  to  decide  that  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  identical  with 
our  Gospel  of  Matthew  But  it  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  synoptical  gospels,  and  espe- 
cially to  IMatthew.  What  was  its  origin  it  is 
impossible  to  say :  it  may  have  been  a  description 
of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  corrupted  by 
degrees ;  it  may  have  come  in  its  early  and  pure 
form  from  the  hand  of  Matthew,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  version  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  IMatthew, 
as  the  Evangelist  who  wrote  especially  for  Hebrews. 
Now  this  Gospel,  "  the  Pi'oteus  of  criticism " 
(Thiersch),  did  exist;  is  it  impossible  that  when 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  is  spoken  of,  this  questionable 
document,  the  (Jospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really 
referred  to?  Observe  that  all  accounts  of  it  are 
at  second  hand  (with  a  notable  exception);  no  one 
quotes  it ;  in  cases  of  doubt  about  the  text,  Origeii 
even  does  not  appeal  from  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites, 
or  both,  boasted  that  they  possessed  the  original 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  Jerome  is  the  exception;  and 
him  we  can  convict  of  the  very  mistake  of  con- 
founding the  two,  and  almost  on  his  own  confes- 
sion. "  At  first  he  thought,"  says  an  anonymous 
writer  {Kdiiihur(/h  lievicw,  1851,  July, p.  3i)),  '-that 
it  was  the  authentic  Matthew,  and  translated  it 
into  both  Greek  and  Latin  from  a  copy  which  he 
obtained  at  Bercea,  in  Syria.  This  appears  from 
his  Be  Vir.  ill.,  written  in  the  year  302.  Six 
years  later,  in  iiis  Commentary  on  Matthew,  he 
spoke  more  doul)tfully  about  it,  —  'quod  vocatur 
a  pkrisque  Matthaji  authenticum.'  Later  still,  in 
his  book  on  the  Pelagian  heresy,  written  in  the 
year  415,  he  modifies  his  account  still  further, 
describing  the  work  as  the  '  Evangeliuin  juxta  Ile- 
brseos,  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syroque  sermone, 
sed  Hebraicis  lileris  conscriptum  est,  quo  utuntur 
usque  hodie  Nazareni  secundum  Apostolos,  sive  vt 
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lilerique  aatwiiant  juxta  Matthoeum,  quod  et  in 
Cassariensi  halietur  Bibliotheca.'  "  5.  Dr.  Lee  iK 
his  work  on  Inspiration  asserts,  by  an  oversight 
unusual  with  such  a  writer,  that  the  theory  of  a 
Hebrew  original  is  "  generally  received  by  critics 
as  the  only  legitimate  conclusion."  Yet  there 
have  pronounced  for  a  Greek  original — Erasmus, 
Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabricius,  Lightfoot,  Wetstein, 
Paulus,  Lardner,  Hey,  Hales,  Hug,  Schott,  De 
Wette,  Moses  Stuart,  Fritzsche,  Credner,  Thiersch, 
and  many  others.  Great  names  are  ranged  also  on 
the  other  side;  as  Simon,  Mill,  Michaelis,  Marsh, 
Eichhorn,  Storr,  Olshausen,  and  others. 

With  these  arguments  we  leave  a  great  question 
unsettled  still,  feeling  convinced  of  the  early  accept- 
ance and  the  Apostolic  authority  of  our  "  Gospel 
according  to  St^BIatthew; "  and  far  from  convinced 
that  it  is  a  reproduction  of  another  Gospel  from 
St.  Matthew's  hand.  May  not  the  truth  be  that 
Papias,  knowing  of  more  than  one  Aramaic  Gospel 
in  use  among  the  Judaic  sects,  may  have  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  these 
were  supposed  to  be  taken,  and  knowing  also  the 
genuine  (jreek  Gospel,  may  have  looked  on  all  these, 
in  the  loose  uncritical  way  which  earned  for  him 
Eusebius'  description,  as  the  various  "  interpreta- 
tions" to  which  he  alludes? 

The  independence  of  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
Greek  Evangelist,  will  appear  from  the  remarks  in 
the  next  section. 

Bibliography. — Hug's  Einleitunfi,  with  the 
Notes  of  Professor  ]M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1836. 
3Ieyer,  Komm.  Emleitung,  and  the  Commentaries 
of  Kuiniil,  Fritzsche,  Alford,  and  others.  The  pas- 
sages from  the  Fathers  are  discussed  in  jNIichaelis 
(ed.  Marsh,  vol.  iii.  part  i.);  and  they  will  be  fomid 
for  the  most  part  in  Kirchhofer,  QueUeiiscniiinlung ; 
where  will  also  be  found  the  passages  referring  to 
the  (iospel  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  418.  Credner's 
Einleitun/j,  and  his  Beitiw/e ;  and  the  often  cited 
works  on  the  Gospels,  of  Gieseler,  Baur,  Norton, 
Olshausen,  Weisse,  and  Hilgenfeld.  Also  Cureton's 
Syriiic  Gospels ;  but  the  views  in  the  preface  must 
not  be  regarded  as  established.  Dr.  Lee  on  Inspi- 
ration, Appendix  P.,  London,  1857. 

H.  Stijle  and  Diction.  —  The  following  remarks 
on  the  style  of  St.  IMatthew  are  founded  on  those 
of  Credner. 

1.  JMatthew  uses  the  expression  "  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet"  (i.  22,  ii.  15).  In  ii.  5,  and  in  later 
passages  of  Matt,  it  is  abbreviated  (ii.  17,  iii.  3,  iv. 
14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvi.  56, 
xxvii.  9).  The  variation  uirh  rod  0eoD  in  xxii.  31 
is  notable;  and  also  the  tovto  5e  oAov  yiyovev 
of  i.  22,  not  found  in  other  Evangelists;  but  com- 
pare Marie  xiv.  49 ;  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

2.  The  reference  to  the  Jlessiah  under  the  name 
"Son  of  David,"  occurs  in  Matthew  eight  times; 
and  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

3.  Jerusalem  is  called  "  the  holy  city,"  "  the 
holy  place"  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  53). 

4.  The  expression  a-vvreK^ia  rod  alwvos  is  used 
five  times;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  in 
Ep.  to  Hebrews. 

5.  The  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  about 
thirty^three  times ;  other  writers  use  "  kingdom 
of  God,"  which  is  found  also  in  Matthew. 

G.  "Heavenly  Father,"  used  about  six  times; 
and  "  Father  in  heaven  "  about  sixteen,  and  with- 
out explanation,  point  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speak- 
ing in  this  Gospel. 
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7.  Matthew  alone  of  the  Evangelists  uses  rh 
b-r\d(v,  eppiOt]  as  the  form  of  quotation  from  O.  T. 
The  apparent  exception  in  Mark  xiii.  14  is  rejected 
by  Tischendorf,  etc.,  as  a  wi-ong  reading.  In  Matt, 
about  twenty  times. 

8.  ^Ayax'^p^^"  is  a  frequent  word  for  to  retire. 
Once  in  Mark. 

9.  Kar'  'livap  used  six  times;  and  here  only. 

10.  Tiie  use  of  TTpocTepxiffSai  preceding  an  in- 
terview, as  in  iv.  3,  is  much  more  frequent  with 
Matt,  than  Mark  and  Luke;  once  only  in  John. 
Compare  the  same  use  of  Tropevtadai,  as  in  ii.  8, 
also  more  frequent  in  IMatt. 

11.  '2<p6Spa  after  a  verb,  or  participle,  six  times; 
the  same  word  used  once  each  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
but  after  adjectives. 

12.  A\'ith  St.  ^Matthew  the  partible  of  transition 
is  usually  the  indetinite  tSts;  he  uses  it  ninety 
times,  against  six  times  in  jNIark  and  fourteen  in 
Luke. 

13.  Kal  iyivero  on,  vii.  28,  xi.  1,  xiii.  53,  xix. 
1,  xxvi.  1;  to  be  compared  with  the  ore  iyevero 
of  Luke. 

14.  Uotetv  a)s,  Sta-rrfp,  etc.,  is  characteristic  of 
Matthew:  i.  24,  vi.  2,  xx.  5,  xxi.  6,  xxvi.  19, 
sxviii.  1.5. 

15.  Tci<pos  six  times  in  this  Gospel",  not  in  the 
others.  They  use  fxvy}fxi'iov  frequently,  which  is 
also  found  seven  times  in  Matt. 

16.  2vfj.^ov\iov  AafM^dveif,  peculiar  to  Matt. 
SnyU.  IT  0  t  e7v  twice  in  Mark ;  nowhere  else. 

17.  MaAa/ci'a,  ixaQr)T(v^iv,  aeKT}via.^e<T6ai,  pe- 
culiar to  Alatt.  The  Ibllowing  words  are  either 
used  by  this  Evangelist  alone,  or  by  him  more  fre- 
quently than  by  the  others:  (ppovinos  oikiukSs, 
SffTepov,  fKEiSey,  SicrTOL^fiv,  KaraTrovTi^^aQai, 
Heraipnv;  pawi^eiv,  (ppa^^iv,  avvaipeiv  \6yop. 

18.  The  frequent  use  of  iSov  after  a  genitive 
absolute  (as  i.  20),  and  of  Kal  iSov  when  introdu- 
cing any  thins  new,  is  also  peculiar  to  St.  Matt. 

19.  Adverbs  usually  stand  after  the  imperative, 
not  before  it;  except  ovrces,  which  stands  first. 
Ch.  X.  11  is  an  exception, 

20.  TlpoffKvvetv  takes  the  dative  in  St.  JLatt., 
and  elsewhere  more  rarely.  With  Luke  and  John 
it  takes  the  accusative.  There  is  one  apparent 
exception  in  Matt,  (iv.  10),  but  it  is  a  quotation 
from  0.  T. 

f  21.  The  participle  \4yoov  is  used  frequently 
■  without  the  dative  of  the  person,  as  in  1.  20,  ii.  2. 
Ch.  vii.  21  is  an  exception, 

22.  The  expression  o/jlvvw  iv  or  els  is  a  He- 
braism, frequent  in  Matt.,  and  unknown  to  the 
other  Evangelists. 

23.  'lepoardAv/xa  is  the  name  of  the  holy  city 
with  Matt,  always,  except  xxiii.  37.  It  is  the 
same  in  Mark,  with  one  (doubtful)  exception  (xi.  1). 
Luke  uses  this  form  rarely ;  'lepovaaATj/j.  fre- 
quently. 

IIL  CiMums  from  0.  T.  —  The  following  list 
is  nearly  complete :  — 
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Matt. 

Matt. 

i.  23. 

Is.  vii.  14. 

xvii.    2. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  29. 

ii.    6. 

Mic.  V.  2. 

11. 

Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5. 

15. 

Hos.  xi.  1. 

xviii.  15. 

Lev.  xix.  17  (?) 

18. 

Jcr.  xxxi.  15. 

xix.    4. 

Geu.  i.  27. 

m.  3. 

Is.  xl.  3. 

5. 

Gen.  ii.  24. 

ir.    4. 

Deut.  viii.  3. 

7. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

6. 

Ps.  xci.  11,  12. 

18. 

Kx.  XX.12. 

7. 

Deut.  vi.  16. 

19. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

10. 

Deut.  Ti.  13. 

xxi.   5. 

Zech.  ix.  9. 

15. 

Is.  ix  1,2. 

9. 

Ps.  cxviii.  25- 

Matt. 

Matt. 

v.    5. 

Ps.  xxxvii.  11. 

13. 

Is.  Ivi.  7,  Jet, 

21. 

Ex.  XX.  13. 

vii.  11. 

27. 

Ex.  XX.  14. 

16. 

Ps.  viii.  2. 

31. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

42. 

Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

33. 

Lev.     xix.     12, 

44. 

Is.  viii.  14. 

Deut.  xxiii.  2.3. 

xxii 

24. 

Deut.  XXV.  5, 

38. 

Ex.  xxi.  24. 

32. 

Ex.  iii.  6. 

43. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

37. 

Deut.  vi.  5. 

viii.    4. 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

39. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

17. 

Is.  liii.  4. 

44. 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

ix.  13. 

Hos  vi.  6. 

xxiii 

35. 

Gen.    iv.    8,   2 

X.  35. 

Mic.  vii.  6. 

Chr.     xxiv 

xi.  5. 

Is.      XXXV.      5, 

21. 

xxix.  18. 

38. 

Ps.  Ixix.  25  (?) 

10. 

Mai.  iii.  1. 

Jer.  xii.  7.  xxii 

14. 

Mai.  iv.  5 

5(?). 

xu.   3. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

39. 

Ps.  cxviii.  26. 

5. 

Num.  xxviii.9(?) 

xxiv 

15. 

Dan.  ix.  27. 

7. 

Hos.  vi.  6. 

29. 

Is.  xiii.  10, 

18. 

Is.  xiii.  1. 

37. 

Gen.  vi.  11. 

40. 

.Ton.  i.  17. 

xxvi 

31. 

Zech.  xiii.  7. 

42. 

1  K.  X.  1. 

52. 

Gen.  ix.  6  (?). 

xiii.  14. 

Is.  vi.  9. 

64. 

Dan.  vii.  13. 

35. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  2. 

sxvii 

9. 

Zech.  xi.  13. 

XV.    4. 

Ex.  XX.  12,  xxi. 

35. 

Ps.  xxii.  18. 

17. 

43. 

Ps.  xxii.  8. 

XV.   8. 

Is.  xxix.  13. 

46. 

Ps.  xxii.  1. 

The  number  of  passages  in  this  Gospel  which 
refer  to  the  O.  T.  is  about  65.  In  St.  Luke  they 
are  43.  But  in  St.  JMatthew  there  are  43  verbal 
cltntions  of  0.  T. ;  the  number  of  these  direct  ap- 
peals to  its  authoritj'  in  St.  Luke  is  only  about  19. 
This  fact  is  very  signitieant  of  the  character  and 
original  purpose  of  the  two  narratives. 

IV.  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel. — Some  critics, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  part  of  the 
Gospel,  apply  to  St.  IMatthew  as  they  do  to  St. 
Luke  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  1695)  the  gratuitous  supposition 
of  a  later  editor  or  compiler,  who  by  augmenting 
and  altering  the  earlier  document  produced  our 
present  Gospel.  Hilgenfeld  (p.  106)  endeavors  to 
separate  the  older  from  the  newer  work,  and  in- 
cludes much  historical  matter  in  the  former:  since 
.Schleiermacher,  several  critics,  misinterpreting  the 
\6yia  of  Papias,  consider  the  older  document  to 
have  lieen  a  collection  of  "  discourses  "  only.  We 
are  asked  to  belie\e  that  in  the  second  century  for 
two  or  more  of  the  Gospels,  new  works,  difiering 
from  tliem  both  in  matter  and  compass,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  old,  and  that  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  our  present  Gospels  were  adopted 
by  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that 
henceforth  the  copies  of  the  older  works  entirely 
disappeared,  and  have  escaped  the  keenest  research 
ever  since.  Eichhorn's  notion  is  that  "  the  Church  " 
sanctioned  the  four  canonical  books,  and  l)y  its 
authority  gave  them  exclusive  currency ;  but  there 
existed  at  that  time  no  means  for  convening  a 
Council ;  and  if  such  a  body  could  have  met  and 
decided,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  on 
the  Churches  books  discrepant  from  the  older  copies 
to  which  they  had  long  been  accustometl,  without 
discussion,  protest,  and  resistance  (see  Korton, 
Genuineness,  Chap.  I.).  That  there  was  no  such 
resistance  or  protest  we  have  amj)le  evidence. 
IrenaBus  knows  the  four  Gospels  only  {Hevr.  iii. 
ch.  i.).  Tatian,  who  died  A.  d.  170,  composed  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  lost  to  us,  under  the  name 
of  Diatessaron  (Eus.  H.  K.  iv.  29).  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  about  168,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Gospels  (Hieron.  ad  Ahiasiam  and  de  Vir. 
ill.).  Clement  of  Alexandria  (flourished  about  189) 
knew  the  four  Gospels,  and  distinguished  between 
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them  and  the  uncanonical  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians.  Tertullian  (born  about  IGO)  knew  the 
four  Gospels,  and  was  called  on  to  vindicate  the 
text  of  one  of  them  against  the  corruptions  of 
Marcion  (see  above,  Luke).  Origen  (born  185) 
calls  the  four  Gospels  the  four  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  it  appears  that  his  copy  of 
Matthew  contained  the  genealogy  ( Comm.  in  Joan. ). 
Passages  from  St.  Matthew  are  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus 
(see  in  Otto's  Justin  Martyr,  vol.  ii.),  by  Hegesip- 
pus,  Irenaeus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
Clement,  TertuUian,  and  Origen.  It  is  not  merely 
from  the  matter  but  the  manner  of  the  quotations, 
from  the  calm  appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  from 
the  absence  of  all  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  regard  it 
as  proved  that  the  book  we  possess  had  not  been 
the  subject  of  any  sudden  change.  Was  there  no 
heretic  to  throw  back  with  double  force  against 
Tertullian  the  charge  of  alteration  which  he  brings 
against  Marcion  ?  Was  there  no  orthodox  church 
or  member  of  a  church  to  complain,  that  instead 
of  the  Matthew  and  the  Luke  that  had  been  taught 
to  them  and  their  fathers,  other  and  different  writ- 
ings were  now  imposed  on  them?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  appears. 

The  citations  of  Justin  Blartyr,  very  important 
for  this  subject,  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a 
source  different  from  the  Gospels  which  we  now 
possess  :  and  by  the  word  a,Trofxvri/xovevfj.aTa 
(memoirs),  he  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
lost  work.  Space  is  not  given  here  to  show  that 
the  remains  referred  to  are  the  Gospels  which  we 
possess,  and  not  any  one  book ;  and  that  though 
Justin  quotes  the  Gospels  very  loosely,  so  that  his 
words  often  bear  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
original,  the  same  is  true  of  his  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint.  He  transposes  words,  brings  sep- 
arate passages  together,  attributes  the  words  of  one 
prophet  to  another,  and  even  quotes  the  Pentateuch 
for  facts  not  recorded  in  it.  Many  of  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Septuagint  are  indeed  precise,  but 
these  are  chiefly  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
where,  reasoning  with  a  Jew  on  the  0.  T.,  he  does 
not  trust  his  memory,  but  consults  the  text.  This 
question  is  disposed  of  in  Norton's  Genuineness, 
vol.  i.,  and  in  Hug's  Einldtun/j.  [See  also  West- 
cott's  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  2d  ed.,  p.  8.5  ft'.] 

The  genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  questioned ;  but  is  estalilished  on 
satisfactory  grounds  (see  Fritzsche,  on  Matt.,  Ex- 
cursus iii. ;  Meyer,  ow  il/((«.  p.  65).  (i.)  All  the 
old  MSS.  and  versions  contain  them ;  and  they  are 
quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries 
(Irenseus,  Clement  Alex.,  and  others).  Celsus  also 
knew  ch.  ii.  (see  Origen  cont.  Cels.  i.  38).  (ii.)  Their 
contents  would 'naturally  form  part  of  a  Gospel  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  Jews,  (iii.)  Tlie  commence- 
ment of  ch.  iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  23 ;  and  in  iv. 
13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  (iv.)  In  construc- 
tions and  expressions  they  are  similar  to  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel  (see  examples  above,  in  H.  Style  and 
diction).  Professor  Norton  disputes  the  geiniine- 
ness  of  these  chapters  upon  the  ground  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  harmonizing  them  with  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative, and  upon  the  ground  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  did  not  possess  them  in 
their  version  of  the  Gospel.  The  former  objection 
is  discussed  in  all  the  commentaries;  the  answer 
would  require  much  space.  But,  (1.)  Such  questions 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  these  chapters,  but  are 
found  in  places  of  which  the  Apostolic  origin  is 
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admitted.  (2.)  The  treatment  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
by  jMaroion  (vol.  ii.  pp.  1G94,  1695)  suggests  how 
the  Jewish  Chi'istians  dropped  out  of  their  version 
an  account  which  they  would  not  accept.  (3.)  Prof. 
N.  stands  alone,  among  those  who  object  to  the  two 
chapters,  in  assigning  the  genealogy  to  the  same 
author  as  the  rest  of  the  chapters  (Hilgenfeld,  pp. 
46,  47).  (4.)  The  difficulties  ui  the  harmony  are 
all  reconcilable,  and  the  day  has  passed,  it  may  be 
hoped,  when  a  passage  can  be  struck  out,  against 
all  the  j\ISS.  and  the  testimony  of  early  writers, 
for  subjective  impressions  about  its  contents. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  for 
the  genuineness  and  Apostolic  origin  of  our  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  best  testimony  that  can  be 
given  for  any  book  whatever. 

V.  Time  when  the  Gospel  was  written.  —  Noth- 
ing can  be  said  on  this  point  with  certainty.  Some 
of  the  ancients  think  that  it  was  written  in  the 
eighth  year  after  the  Ascension  (Theophylact  and 
Euthymius):  others  in  the  fifteenth  (Nicepliorus, 
//.  -f.  ii.  45);  whilst  Irenseus  says  (iii.  1)  that  it 
was  written  "  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching 
in  Eome,"  and  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  24),  at  the 
time  when  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Palestine 
From  two  passages,  xxvii.  7,  8,  xxviii.  15,  some 
time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  events  and  the 
description  of  them,  and  so  the  eighth  year  seems 
out  of  the  question ;  but  a  term  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  would  satisfy  these  passages.  The  testimony 
of  old  writers  that  Matthew's  Gospel  is  the  earliest 
must  be  taken  into  account  (Origen  in  Eus.  //.  E. 
vi.  25 ;  Irenseus,  iii.  1 ;  comp.  Muratorian  fragment, 
as  far  as  it  remains,  in  Credner's  Kanon) ;  this 
would  bring  it  before  A.  d.  58-60  (vol.  ii.  p.  1696), 
the  supposed  date  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is  that  it  was  written  between  50  and 
60 ;  the  exact  year  cannot  even  be  guessed  at. 

VI.  Place  where  it  luas  written.  —  There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine. Hug  has  shown  elaborately,  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Greek  element  over  and  about  Pales- 
tine, that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
assertions  that  it  was  written  for  Jews  in  Palestine, 
and  that  it  was  written  in  Greek  {Kinleitung,  ii. 
ch.  i.  §  10);  the  facts  he  has  collected  are  worth 
study.     [Language  of  the  N.  T.,  Amer.  ed.] 

VII.  Purpose  of  the  Gospel.  —  The  Gospel  itself 
tells  us  by  plain  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written 
for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth the  Messiah  of  the  O.  T.  whom  tliey  expected. 
Jewish  converts  over  all  the  world  seem  to  have 
been  intended,  and  not  merely  Jews  in  Palestine 
(Irenseus,  Origen,  and  Jerome  say  simply  that  it 
was  written  "for  the  Hebrews").  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  of  the  0.  T.,  recognizable  by  Jews  from 
his  acts  as  such  (i.  22,  ii.  5,  15,  17,  iv.  14,  viii.  17, 
xii.  17-21,  xiii.  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvii.  9).  Knowledge 
of  Jewish  customs  and  of  the  country  is  presupposed 
in  the  readers  (Matt.  xv.  1,  2  with  Mark  vii.  1-4; 
Matt,  xxvii.  62  with  Mark  xv.  42 ;  Luke  xxiii.  54 ; 
John  xix.  14,  31,  42,  and  other  places).  Jerusalem 
is  the  holy  city  (see  above,  Style  and  Diction). 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  David,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
(i.  1,  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xv.  22,  xx.  30,  xxi.  9,  15);  is 
to  be  born  of  a  virgin  in  David's  place,  Bethlehem 
(i.  22,  ii.  6);  must  flee  into  Egypt  and  be  recalled 
thence  (ii.  15,  19);  must  have  a  forerunner,  John 
the  Baptist  (iii.  3,  xi.  10);  was  to  labor  in  the 
outcast  Galilee  that  sat  in  darkness  (iv.  14-16); 
his  healing  was  a  promised  mark  of  his  office  (viii. 
17,  xii.  17);  and  so  was  his  mode  of  teaching  in 
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parables  (xiii.  14);  He  entered  the  hoi}-  city  as 
Messiah  (xxi.  5-lG);  was  rejected  by  the  people, 
in  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  (xxi.  42);  and  deserted 
by  his  disciples  in  the  same  way  (xxvi.  31,  56). 
The  Gospel  is  pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Law  and  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in 
the  person  of  Jesus.  This  at  once  sets  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Judaism  of  the  time ;  for  it  rebuked 
the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the  Law  (v.,  xxiii.), 
and  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  through  his  blood,  ideas  which 
were  strange  to  the  cramped  and  limited  Judaism 
of  the  Christian  era. 

VIIL  Cuiitenis  of  the  Gospel.  —  There  are  traces 
in  this  Gospel  of  an  occasional  superseding  of  the 
chronological  order.  Its  pruicipal  divisions  are  — 
L  The  Litroduction  to  the  Jlinistry,  i.-iv.  IL 
The  laying  down  of  the  new  Law  for  the  Church 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  v.-vii.  III.  Events 
in  historical  order,  showing  Him  as  the  worker  of 
Miracles,  viii.  and  is.  TV.  The  appointment  of 
Apostles  to  preach  the  kingdom,  s.  V.  The  doubts 
and  opposition  excited  bj'  his  activity  in  divers 
minds  —  in  John's  disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the 
Pharisees,  xi.  and  xii.  YI.  A  series  of  parables  on 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  xiii.  YII.  Similar 
to  V.  The  effects  of  his  ministry  on  his  country- 
men, on  Herod,  the  people  of  Geunesaret,  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  He  feeds, 
xiii.  53  -  xvi.  12.  VIII.  Revelation  to  his  disciples 
of  his  sufferings.  His  instructions  to  them  there- 
upon, xvi.  13-xviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  six.,  xx.  X.  Entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem and  resistance  to  Him  there,  and  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Pharisees,  xxi. -xxiii.  XI.  Last  dis- 
courses; Jesus  as  Lord  and  Judge  of  .Jerusalem,  and 
also  of  the  world,  xxiv.,  xxv.  XII.  Passion  and 
Resurrection,  xxvi.  -xxviii. 

Sources.  —  The  works  quoted  under  Luke,  pp. 
1698,1099;  and  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
2)els ;  Fritzsche,  on  Matthew  ;  Lange.  Bibehcerk ; 
Credner,  Einleitung  3.nA.  Beitrdge.  W.  T. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  Many  of '  the  more 
important  recent  works  relating  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  have  been  already  enumerated  in  the  ad- 
dition to  the  article  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  959  fF. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  also  pass  over  the 
older  treatises  on  the  critical  questions  respecting 
this  gospel ;  they  are  referred  to  with  sufficient  full- 
ness in  such  works  as  the  Introductions  to  the  N. 
T.  by  ( 'redner,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Reuss,  and  Guer- 
icke,  in  ISIeyer's  Introduction  to  his  .Counnentary  on 
the  Gospel,  and  in  the  bibliographical  works  of 
Winer,  Danz,  and  Darling.  The  following  may 
however  be  noted,  as  either  comparatively  recent, 
or  easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader :  M. 
Stuart,  Jnqidvy  into  the  Ori;/.  Language  of  Mat- 
theid's  Gospel,  and  the  Genuineness  ofthefrsi  two 
Chapters  of  the  same,  in  the  Amer.  Bibl.  Repos. 
for  July  and  Oct.  1838,  xii.  133-179,  315-356,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Norton's  view  (see  his  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  1846,  vol.  i.  Addit. 
Notes,  pp.  xlv.  -  Ixiv.).  G.  C.  A.  Harless,  Fabula 
de  Molthao  Syro-Chaldaice  conscijj/tn,  Erlang. 
1841,  and  Be  Compositione  Evang.  quod  Malihceo 
.  tribuitur,  ibid.  1842,  tha  latter  trans,  by  H.  B. 
Smith  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Feb.  1844,  i.  86-99. 
S.  P.  Tregelles,  The  Original  Language  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  in  Kitto's  Journ.  of  Sacred 
Lit.  for  Jan.  1850,  v.  151-186,  maintaining  the 
Hebrew  original;  conip.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  on 
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the  other  side,  ibid.  April,  1850,  pp.  499-510.  Dr. 
I'regelles's  essay  was  also  published  separately. 
C.  E.  Luthardt,  Be  Cowposilione  Ev.  Mutthcei, 
Lips.  1861.  R.  Anger,  Ratio,  qua  loci  V.  T.  in 
Ev.  Matth.  laudantur,  quid  valeat  ad  illustr.  'huius 
Ev.  Origineni,  qumritur,  3  pt.  Lips.  18G1-62. 
A.  ReviOe,  Etudes  crit.  sur  I'Erangile  selon  St. 
Matthieu,  Leyde  et  Paris,  1862.  Alex.  Roberts, 
On  the  Original  Language  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
in  his  Biscussions  on  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  1864,  pp. 
319-448,  strongly  contending  for  the  Greek.  T. 
Wizenniann,  Bie  Gesch.  Jesu  nach  Matthdus  als 
Selbsibeweis  ihrer  Zuverldssigkeit  beirachtet,  her- 
ausg.  von  Auberlen,  Basel,  1864  (1st  ed.  1789). 
Hilgenfeld,  Ueber  Pariicularismus  u.  Universal- 
ismus  in  dem  Leben  Jesu  nach  Matthdus,  iur  Ver- 
theidigung  gegtn  Hrn.  Br.  Keim,  in  his  Zeiischr. 
f  wiss.  Theol.  1865,  viii.  43-61,  and  Bas  Matth- 
dus-ErangeUum  auf's  Neue  untersucht,  ibid.  1866 
and  1867,  x.  .303-323,  366-447,  xi.  22-76.  J.  H. 
Scholteu,  Het  oudste  evangelic.  Critisch  onder- 
zoek  nuar  de  eamenstelling  .  .  .  de  hist,  waarde 
en  den  oorsprong  der  evangelien  naar  Mattheus  en 
Marcus,  Leiden,  1868;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the 
Study  of  the  N.T.,  Lond.  1868,  i.  465-520;  comp. 
his  earlier  Introduction,  Lond.  1848,  i.  1-127,  where 
the  subject  is  treated  with  greater  fullness,  from  a 
more  conservative  "  standpoint.'' 

Among  the  exegetical  v:orks  on  the  Gospel,  we 
can  only  glance  at  the  older  literature,  as  the  com- 
mentaries of  Origen,  Chrysostom  (Homilies,  best  ed. 
by  Field,  3  vols.  Cantab.  1839,  and  Eng.  trans.  3  vols. 
O'xford,  1843-51,  in  the  Oxford  Libr.  of  the  Fath- 
ers), the  author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectian  published 
with  Chrysostom's  works  (vol.  vi.  of  the  Benedictine 
edition),  Theophylact,  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus, 
among  the  Greek  fathers,  and  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
Jerome,  Augustine  ( Qucestiones),  Bede,  Thomas 
Aquinas  {Conim.  and  Catena  aurea),  m\A  others, 
among  the  Latin ;  Cramer's  Catena  Grcec.  Patrum 
in  Ew.  Matthai  et  Marci,  Oxon.  1840,  and  the 
Greek  Scholia  published  by  Card.  Jlai  in  his  Class. 
Aucl.  e  Vaticanis  Codd.  edit.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  379-494. 
These  patristic  commentaries  are  generally  of  little 
critical  value,  l)ut  are  of  some  interest  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  interpretation  and  of  Christian 
theology.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring to  the  bibliographical  works  of  ^Valch,  Winer, 
Danz,  and  Darling  for  the  older  commentaries  by 
Christian  divines  since  the  Reformation ;  those  of 
Calvin  and  Grotins  are  the  most  important.  See 
also  the  addition  to  the  art.  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
960.  961,  for  the  more  recent  expositions  of  the 
Gospels  collectively.  A  few  special  works  on  the 
Gospel  of  ]Matthew  may  be  mentioned  here  by  way 
of  supplement,  namely:  Sir  John  Cheke,  Trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mailheic, 
etc.  u-ith  Notes,  etc.  edited  by  J.  Goodwin,  Lond. 
(Pickering),  1843.  Daniel  Scott  (author  of  the 
Appendix  ad  Stephani  Thcsauriim  Groecwn),New 
Version  of  St.  Mattheic's  Gospel,  idth  Select  Azotes, 
Lond.  1741,  4to,  of  some  value  for  its  illustrations 
of  the  language  from  Greek  authors.  Jac.  Eisner, 
Comni.  ciit.-philol.  in  Evang.  Matthai,  2  vols. 
Zwollae,  1767-69,  4to.  Gilb.  Wakefield,  Neit 
Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  with  Notts, 
Lond.  1782,  4to.  A.  Gratz  (Cath.),  Hist.  -knt. 
Comm.  lib.  d.  Ev.  Matth.,  2  Theile,  Tiibiiig.  1821- 
23.  The  elaborate  commentary  of  Fritzsche,  publ. 
in  1826,  followed  by  his  equally  or  more  thorough 
works  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
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terpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  In  connection 
with  Winer,  over  whom  lie  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence, as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  third 
edition  of  his  N.  T.  Grammar  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding, he  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
strict  grammatical  method  of  interpretation,  in 
opposition  to  the  loose  philology  prevalent  at  the 
time,  as  illustrated  by  Schleusner's  Lexicon  and  the 
commentary  of  Kuinoel.  This  grammatical  rigor 
is  sometimes,  indeed,  carried  to  an  excess,  sufficient 
allowance  not  being  made  for  the  looseness  of  pop- 
ular phraseology,  and  especially  for  the  difference 
between  the  classical  and  the  later  Greek;  but 
Fritzsche's  commentaries  will  always  claim  the 
attention  of  the  critical  student.  We  may  further 
note:  James  Ford,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors, 
Lond.  1848.  H.  Goodwin,  Conimentnry  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Cambr.  (Eng.),  1857.  T. 
J.  Conant,  The  Gos^xl  by  Matthew,  with  a  Revised 
Version  and  Critical  and  Philological  Notes,  j)re- 
paredfor  the  Ayner.  Bible  Union,  N.  Y.  18G0,  4to. 
J.  H.  Morison,  Disquisitions  ami  Notes  on  the  Gos- 
pels —  Matthew,  2d  ed.  Boston,  1861,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  more  popular  commentaries,  both  in 
plan  and  execution.  J.  A.  Alexander,  The  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  explained,  N.  Y.  1861,  posthumous, 
and  embracing  only  chaps,  i.-  xvi.  with  an  analysis 
of  the  remainder.  Lutteroth,  J£ssai  d'interpre- 
tation  de  quelqiies  parties  de  I'Ec.  selon  Saint 
Matthieu,  3  pt.  (ch.  i.-xiii.)  Paris,  1860-67.  The 
recent  commentaries  of  Nast  (186-1:)  and  Lange, 
translated  by  Dr.  SchafF  (N.  Y.  1865),  are  referred 
to  under  the  art.  Gospels.  The  latter  has  reached 
a  third  edition  (4th  impression)  in  Germany  (1868). 
Among  the  later  Koman  Catholic  comnientaries, 
those  of  Bucher  (2  vol.  1855-56),  Arnoldi  (1856), 
and  Schegg  (3  vol.  1856-58),  may  be  mentioned. 
On  the  Sermon  on  the  Jlount  we  have  the  masterly 
commentary  of  Tholuck,  Die  Berc/predigt  aiist/eleyt, 
4e  Aufl.  Gotha,  1856,  translated  by  K.  L.  Brown, 
Phila.  1860;  a  translation  of  an  earlier  edition  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1834-37  as  a  part  of 
the  Biblical  Cabinet.  A. 

MATTHI'AS  (MaTfiiaj;  [Tisch.  Treg.  Uad- 
Blai'-]  Matthias),  the  Apostle  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  26).  All  beyond 
this  that  we  know  of  him  for  certainty  is  that  he 
had  been  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry ;  for  such 
was  declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be  the  necessary  quali- 
fication of  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  name  of  Matthias  occurs  in  no  other 
place  in  the  N.  T.  We  may  accept  as  probable  the 
opinion  which  is  shared  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  lib.  i. 
12)  and  Epiphanius  (  i.  20)  that  he  was  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples.  It  is  said  that  he  preached 
the  Gospel  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia 
(Nicephor.  ii.  GO).  Cave  believes  that  it  was  rather 
in  Cappadocia.  An  apocryphal  gospel  was  pub- 
lished under  his  name  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  23),  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the  Traditions 
of  Matthias  {Strom,  ii.  163,  &c.). 

DiflTerent  "pinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  election  of  Matthias.  The  most  natural  con- 
struction of  the  words  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  this : 


«1-  "T^lStt:  sarciilum,  Is.  yii.Z'i.    2.  ntf?~ina, 
i;>enavov,  sarcidum.  and   Htp'injS,  e<^pi.aTyjpiov,  vo- 
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After  the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  whole  assembled 
body  of  the  brethren,  amounting  in  number  to 
about  120  (Acts  i.  15),  proceeded  to  nominate  two, 
namely,  Joseph  surnamed  Barsabas,  and  Matthias,  . 
who  answered  the  requirements  of  the  Apostle :  the 
subsequent  selection  between  the  two  was  referred 
in  prayer  to  Him  who,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men, 
knew  which  of  them  was  the  fitter  to  be  his  witness 
and  apostle.  The  brethren  then,  under  the  heavenly 
guidance  which  they  had  invoked,  proceeded  to  give 
forth  their  lots,  probably  by  each  writing  the  name 
of  one  of  the  candidates  on  a  tablet,  and  casting  it 
into  the  urn.  The  nru  was  then  shaken,  and  the 
name  that  first  came  out  decided  the  election. 
Lightfoot  (//or.  Heb.  Eiic.  i.  9)  describes  another 
way  of  casting  lots  which  was  used  in  assigning  to 
the  priests  their  several  parts  in  the  service  of  the 
Temple.  The  Apostles,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
not  yet  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this 
solemn  mode  of  casting  the  lots,  in  accordance  with 
a  practice  enjoined  in  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xvi.  8), 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  way  of  referring  the  decision 
to  God  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  33).  St.  Chrysostom  re- 
marks that  it  was  never  repeated  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  election  of  Matthias  is 
discussed  by  13ishop  Beveridge,  Works,  vol.  i. 
serm.  2.  E.  H — s. 

MATTHI'AS  (MaTTadias--  Mathathias)  = 
Mattathah,  of  the  descendants  of  Hashum  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

MATTITHI'AH  (n\nri73  Igift  of  J  So- 
vaA] :  MaT0a9ias;  [Vat.  Sin.]  Alex.  MaTTaSia!: 
Mathathiiis).  1.  A  Levite,  the  first-born  of  Shal- 
lum  the  Korhite,  who  presided  over  the  oflerings 
made  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  is.  31 ;  comp.  Lev.  vi.  20 
[12],  &c.). 

2.  {MaTTaOias.)  One  of  the  Levites  of  the 
second  rank  under  Asaph,  appointed  by  David  to 
minister  before  the  ark  in  the  musical  service  (1 
Chr.  xvi.  5),  "  with  harps  upon  Sheminith  "  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XV.  21),  to  lead  the  choir.     See  below,  5. 

3.  {MaTeavias;  [Vat.  FA.  0o^a0ia;]  Alex 
MaQdadias-)  One  of  the  family  of  Nebo,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  days  of  F.zra  (Ezr. 
X.  43).     He  is  called  Mazitias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  35. 

4.  (MaT0aeias ;  [Vat.  FA.2  ]  Alex.  m.a.rTadias.) 
Probably  a  priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of 
Ezra  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4).  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  43,  he  api)ears  as  SLiTTA- 
thias. 

5.  (^riNnna :  l  Chr.  xv.  18,  Mareaeia,  [Vat. 
IfxaTTaQia,  FA.  Alex.  MaTrafliai  21,  MaTTadias. 
[Vat.  FA.]  MeTTa0iar;]  xxv.  3,  21,  mardaelas, 
[Vat.  FA.  MaTTa9ias;]  Alex.  Marjadias,  1  Chr. 
xxv.  3;  MaTQias,  1  Chr.  xxv.  21).  The  same  as 
2,  the  Hebrew  being  in  the  lengthened  form.  He 
was  a  Levite  of  the  second  rank,  and  a  doorkeeper 
of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21.)  As  one  of  the  six 
sons  of  Jeduthun,  he  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  14th  division  of  twelve  Levites  into  which  the 
Temple  choir  was  distributed  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  21). 

MATTOCK."  The  tool  used  in  Arabia  for 
loosening  the  ground,  described  by  Niebuhr,  answers 
generally  to  our  mattock  or  grubbing-axc,  i.  e.  a 
single-headed  pickaxe,  the  sarculus  simplex,  as  op- 


wifr,  both  from  127^1"?,  "carve,"  "engrave,"  1  Sam. 
xili.  20.  Which  of  these  is  the  ploughshare  and  which 
the  mattock  cannot  be  ascertained.     See  Ges.  p.  530. 
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posed  to  bicorms,  of  Palladius.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian hoe  was  of  wood,  and  answered  for  hoe,  spade, 
and  pick.  The  blade  was  inserted  in  the  handle, 
and  tlie  two  were  attached  about  the  centre  bj'  a 
twisted  rope.  (Palladius,  de  lie  rust.  i.  43 ;  Nie- 
buhr,  Dcscr.  de  l^Ar.  p.  137;  Loudon,  Encycl.  of 
Gardening,  p.  517 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Ey.  ii.  10, 
18,  abridgni. ;  comp.  Her.  ii.  14;  Hasselquist,  Trav. 
p.  100.)  [Handickaft.]  H.  W.  P. 


Eg3-ptian  hoes.     (Prom  Wilkinson.) 


MAUL  [i.  e.  a  hammer;  a  variation  of  mail, 
from  malleus),  a  word  employed  by  cur  translators 

to  render  the  Hebrew  term  \''^DJ2.  The  Hebrew 
and  English  alike  occur  in  Prov.  xxv.  18  only.  But 
a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  atid  differing  but 

slightly  in  form,  namely.  V?^'  '^  found  in  Jer. 
Ii.  20,  and  is  there  translated  by  "  battle-axe  "  —  how 
incorrectly  is  shown  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  verb  derived  from  the  .same  root  in  the  next 
three  verses,  and  there  uniformly  rendered  ''  break 

in  pieces."  The  root  V^^  or  ^'^2,  has  the  force 
of  dispersing  or  smashing,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  heavy  warlike  instrument,  a  mace  or 
club,  is  alluded  to.  Probably  such  as  that  which 
is  said  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel. 

The  mace  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  Ihe  wars  of  the  Europeans  with  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  other  Orientals,  and  several  kinds  are  still  in 
use  among  the  Pedouin  Arabs  of  remoter  parts 
(P-Jiokhardt,  Nates  on  Beduiiins,  i.  55).  In  their 
European  wars  the  Turks  were  notorious  for  the 
use  they  made  of  the  mace  (KnoUys's  Hist,  of  the 
Turks). 

A  similar  word  is  found  once  again  in  the  original 

of  Ez.  ix.  2,  Y^t2  ""vS  =  weapon  of  smashing  (A. 
V.  "slaughter-weapon").  The  .sequel  shows  how 
terrible  was  the  destruction  such  weapons  could 
effect.  G. 

MAUZ'ZIM  (□"•T^a  [see below]:  [Theodot.] 
MacoCfei'^;  Alex.  Maw(ei:  Maozim).  The  mar- 
ginal note  to  the  A.  V.^  of  Dan.  xi.  38,  "the  God 
of./o/'Cf.s,"  gives,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  last  word, 
"  Mauzzim,  or  gods  protectors,  or  munitions."  The 
Geneva  version  renders  the  Hebrew  as  a  proper 
name  both  in  Dan.  xi.  38  and  39,  where  the  word 
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occurs  again  (marg.  of  A.  V.  "  munitions  ").  It 
the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  given  above,  it  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  LXX.  as  at  present  printed  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt in  this  passage,  but  iaxvpd  (ver.  37)  appears 
to  represent  the  word  in  question.  In  Jerome's 
time  tiie  reading  was  different,  and  he  gives  "  Deum 
fortissimum  "  for  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  and 
"Deum  fortitudinum  "  for  that  of  Aquila.  He 
ridicules  the  interpretation  of  Porphyry,  who,  igno- 
rant of  Helirew,  understood  by  "  the  god  of  Mauz- 
zim "  the  statue  of  Jupiter  set  up  in  Modin,  the 
city  of  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  by  the  generals  of 
Antiochus,  who  compelled  the  Jews  to  sacrifice  to 
it,  "  the  god  of  Modm."  Theodoret  retains  the 
re;uling  of  Theodotion  {Ma^we'i/x  being  evidently  for 
MaojCei^),  and  explains  it  of  Antichrist,  "a god 
strong   and  po\\erful."      The  Peshito-Syriac    has 

M-*"*-^  l*^'^^],  "the  strong  god,"  and  Junius 
and  Tremellius  render  it  "  DeOm  summi  roboris," 
considering  the  Hebrew  plural  as  intensive,  and 
interpreting  it  of  the  God  of  Israel.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  "Mauzzim  "  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
hteral  sense  of  "  fortresses,"  just  as  in  Dan.  xi.  19, 
39,  "  the  god  of  fortresses  "  being  then  the  deity  who 
presided  o^er  strongholds.  But  beyond  this  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  connect  an  appellation  so  gen- 
eral with  any  special  object  of  idolatrous  worship. 
Grotius  conjectured  that  jNIauzzim  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  name''Aj'iC,os-,  the  war-god  of  the  Plioe 
nicians, .mentioned  in  Juhan's  hymn  to  the  sun. 
Calvin  suggested  that  it  denoted  "  money,"  the 
strongest  of  all  powers.  By  others  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Mars,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  is  the  suliject  of  allusion.  The 
only  authority  for  this  supposition  exists  in  two 
coins  struck  at  Laodicea,  which  are  believed  to  have 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Antiochus  with  a  radi- 
ated crown,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  jMars 
with  a  spear.  But  it  is  asserted  on  the  contrary 
that  all  known  coins  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  bear 
his  name,  and  that  it  is  mere  conjecture  which 
attributes  these  to  him ;  and  further,  that  there  is 
no  ancient  authority  to  show  that  a  temple  to 
Mars  was  built  by  Antiochus  at  Laodicea.  The 
opinion  of  Gesenius  is  more  probable,  that  "  the 
god  of  fortresses  "  was  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  whom 
Antiochus  built  a  temple  at  Antioch  (Liv.  xli.  20). 
By  others  it  is  referred  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to 
whom  Antiochus  dedicated  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  But  all  these  are  simply  con- 
jectures. Fiirst  {Uandiv.  s.  v.),  comparing  Is. 
xxiii.    4,    where   the  reference   is   to    Tyre,  "  the 

fortress  of  the  sea,"  makes  D^-T27^    equivalent   to 

Cn  T^l?^,  or   even   proposes   to   read   for   the 

former  D^  T37tt;  the  god  of  the  "stronghold  of 
the  sea  "  would  thus  be  Melkart,  the  Tyrian  Her 
cules.  A  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Layard  {Nm. 
ii.  456,  note)  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being 
at  least  as  well  founded  as  any  already  mentioned. 
After  describing  Hera,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  as 
"  standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a 
tower  or  mural  coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lu- 
cian,  was  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  figure  of  the  god- 
dess." he  adds  in  a  note,  "  May  she  be  connected 
with  the  '  El  Jlaozem,'  the  deity  presiding  over  bul- 
warks and  fortresses,  the  '  god  of  forces  '  of  Dan.  xi. 
38?  "  Pfeiffer  {Dub.  Vex.  cent.  4,  loc.  72)  will  only 

see  in  it  "  the  idol  of  the  Mass  '  "      tir    »    txr 

W.  A.  W. 
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MAZITFASdVIaCiTias;  [Vat.  ZemasO  Ma- 
tlmtldns)  =  Mattituiah  3  (1  Esdr.  ix.  35;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  43). 

MAZ'ZAROTH  (il'll-Tl!?  :  UaiovpcLd:  Lu- 
cifer). The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Job  xxxviii. 
32  gives  "the  twelve  signs  "  as  the  equivalent  of 
"  Mazzaroth,"  and  this  is  in  all  probability  ite 
true  meaning.     The  Peshito-Syriac  renders  it  by 

j-fi^-^.^^,  'o(/(dto,  "the  wain"  or  "Great  Bear;" 

and  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Ileb.  No. 
1391)  is  followed  by  Ewald  in  applying  it  to  the 
stars  of  "the  northern  crown  "  (Ewald  adds  "the 

southern"),  deriving  the  word  from  ^.'T!],  nezvr, 
"a  crown."  Fi'irst  {Ilnmlw.  s.  v.)  understands  by 
Mazzaroth  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the 
"star"  of  Amos  v.  26. «  But  the  interpretation 
given  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is  supijorted 
by  the  authority  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  SOU).     On 

referring  to  2  K.  xxiii.  5,  we  find  the  word  m7-TX2, 
mazzaloih  (A.  V.  "the  planets"),  differing  only 
from  Mazzaroth  in  having  the  liquid  I  for  /■,  and 
rendered  in  the  margin  "the  twelve  signs,"  as  in 
the  Vulgate.  The  LXX.  there  also  have  fxa^oupcid, 
which  points  to  the  same  reading  in  both  passages, 
and  is  by  Suidas  explained  as  "the  Zodiac,"  but 
by  Brocopius  of  Gaza  as  probably  "Lucifer,  the 
morning  star,"  following  the  V^ulgate  of  Job  xxxviii. 
62.  In  later  Jewish  writings  mazzaloth  are  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  singular,  niazzdl,  is 
used  to  denote  the  single  signs,  as  well  as  the 
planets,  and  also  the  influence  which  they  were 
believed  to  exercise  upon  human  destiny  (Selden, 
I)e  Bis  Syr.  Synt.  i.  c.  1).  In  consequence  of 
this,  Jarchi,  and  the  Hebrew  commentators  gen- 
erally, identify  mazzaroth  and  mazzaloih,  though 
their  interpretations  vary.  Aben  Ezra  understands 
"stars"  generally;  but  R.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  "a 
northern  constellation."  Gesenius  himself  is  in 
favor  of  regarding  mazzaroth  as  the  older  form, 
signifying  strictly  "  premonitions,"  and  in  the 
concrete  sense,  "  stars  that  give  warnings  or  pre- 
sages," from  the  usage  of  the  root  "^23,  nazar,  in 
Ar.abic.  He  decijihered,  as  he  believed,  the  same 
word  on   some  Cilician  coins   in    the   inscription 

/3  "TT  ~jnTX2,  which  he  renders  as  a  prayer, 
"may  thy  pure  star  (shine)  over  (us)"  (lifon. 
Phmn.  p.  279,  tab.  36).  W.  A.  W. 

*  Both  Mazzaroth  and  Arcturus  disappear  from 
Job  xxxviii.  32  in  a  more  accurate  translation. 
Dr.  Conant  {Book  of  Job,  p.  148)  renders  the  pas- 
sage thus :  "  Dost  thou  lead  forth  the  Signs  in  their 
season;  and  the  Bear  with  her  young,  dost  thou 
guide  them?"  He  remarks  on  the  words  "that 
the  circuit  of  the  year  is  meant :  first,  as  marked 
by  the  succession  of  the  celestial  signs;  and,  second, 
by  the  varying  position  of  the  great  northern  con- 
stellation, in  its  annual  circuit  of  the  Pole."  He 
defends  the  view  of  Gesenius  against  that  of 
Kwald.   .  H. 


a  A  note  to  the  Ilexaplar  Syriac  ver.sinn  of  Job  (ed. 
MiJdeldorpf,  1835)  has  t,he  following  :  "  Some  say  it  is 
tlie  dog  of  the  giant  (Orion,  i.  e.  Canis  major),  others 
that  it  is  the  Zodiac." 

b  This   is  the  reading   of  Codex  A.     Codex  B,  if 

we  may  accept  the  edition  of  Mai,  has  i\o<; ;  so  also 

the  rendering  of  Aquila  and  Synuiiachu.s,  and  of  Jose- 

phus  {Ant.  ii.  5,  §  5).     Another  version,  quoted  in  the 
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MEADOW.  This  word,  so  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish, is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words 
which  are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other. 

1.  Gen.  xli.  2  and  18.  Here  the  word  in  the 
original  is  ^HWrT  (with  the  definite  article),  Aa- 
'Acln'i.  It  appears  to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally 
transferred  into  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  also  into 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  translators,  who  give  it 
as  Tth  "Ax^i.''  The  same  form  is  retained  by  the 
Coptic  version.  Its  use  in  Job  viii.  11  (A.  V. 
"flag")  —  where  it  occurs  as  a  parallel  to  (/ome 
(A.  V.  "rush"),  a  word  used  in  Ex.  ii.  3  for  the 
"bulrushes"  of  which  Moses'  ark  was  composed 
—  seems  to  show  th.at  it  is  not  a  "meadow,"  but 
some  kind  of  reed  or  water-plant.  This  the  LXX. 
support,  both  by  rendering  in  the  latter  passage 
^ovTOfxov,  and  also  by  introducing  ''Ax^  ^s  the 
equivalent  of  the  word  rendered  "paper-reeds"  in 
[s.  xix.  7.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage,  also  confirms  this  meaning.  He  states 
that  he  was  informed  by  learned  Egyptians  that 
the  word  achi  denoted  in  their  tongue  any  green 
thing  that  grew  in  a  marsh  —  omne  quod  in  pahule 
viretis  nascitur.  But  as  during  high  iiumdations 
of  the  Nile  —  such  inundations  as  are  the  cause  of 
fruitful  years  — ■  the  whole  of  the  land  on  either  side 
is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation  extends  up  to 
the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not  possible  that 
Acini   may   denote   the   herbage  of  the   growino 


crops 


?     The  fact  that  the  cows  of  Pharaoh's  vision 


were  feeding  there  would  seem  to  be  as  strong  a 
figure  as  could  be  presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the 
extreme  fruitfulness  of  the  season:  so  luxuriant 
was  the  growth  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  that 
the  very  cows  fed  amongst  it  unmolested!  The 
lean  kine,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  stand  on  the 
dry  brink.  [Nile.]  No  one  appears  yet  to  have 
attempted  to  discover  on  the  spot  what  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  is.  [Flag,  vol.  i.  p.  830  a  and 
b,  Amer.  ed.] 

2.  Judg.  XX.  33  only:  "the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 

Here  the  word  is  nn^?^,  Maareh,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it. 
Tiie  sense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  "  Meadows  " 
around  Gibeah  can  certainly  never  have  existed: 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to 
take  maareh  as  meaning  an  open  plain.  This  is 
the  dictum  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1069),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Targum.  It  is  also  adopted  by 
De  Wette  (die  Pliine  von  G.).  But  if  an  open 
plain,  where  could  the  ambush  have  concealed 
itself  ? 

The  LXX.,  according  to  the  Alex.  MS.,*^  read  a 

diflPerent  Hebrew  word  —  D"^^^  —  "  from  the  west 
of  Gibeah."  TremeUius,  t.aking  the  root  of  the 
word  in  a  figurative  sense,  reads  "  after  Gibeah  h.ad 
been  left  open,"  i.  e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhal)i- 
tants  —  post  denudationem  Gibhw.  This  is  adopted 
by  Bertheau  {Kurzgef.  Handb.  ad  loc).  But  the 
most  plausible  interpretation  is  that  of  the  Peshito- 


fragments  of  the  Ilexapla,  attempts  to  reconcile  sound 
and  sense  by  oxOi].     The  Yeneto-Greeli  has  \eiixujv. 

*  Codex  B,  or  the  Vat.  MS.,  wants  Gen.  i.-xlvi.  28 
inclusive  ;  this  portion  is  supplied  in  Mai's  edition 
from  a  later  MS.  A. 

(■•  The  Vatican  Codex  transfers  the  word  literally  — 
Mapaaya^e. 
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Syriac,  which  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  vowel- 
points  makes  the  word  rT^l?^,  "the  cave;"  a 
suggestion  quite  in  keeping  with  the  locality,  which 
is  very  suitable  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  ambush.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  said  against  this  is  that  the  liers-in-wait  were 
"set  round  about  "  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  spot, 
but  several.     [Gibeah,  vol.  i.  p.  914,  note  6.] 

G. 

MEAH,    THE    TOWER     OF    (b?2n 

nSSn  [see  below]  :  -nvpyos  tSiv  iKwrSv-  tun-is 
centum  citbitOTum,  turrira  J'Jmeth),  one  of  the  tow- 
ers of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt  liy  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  1,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower 
of  Hananeel  and  the  Sheep  Gate,  and  appears  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  at  the  northeast  part 
of  the  city,  outside  of  the  walls  of  Zion  (see  the 
diagram,  vol.  ii.  p.  1322).  The  name  in  Hebrew 
means  "the  tower  of  the  hundred,"  but  whether  a 
hundred  cubits  of  distance  from  some  other  point, 
or  a  hundred  in  height  (Syriac  of  xii.  39 J,  or  a 
hundred  heroes  commemorated  by  it,  we  are  not 
told  or  enabled  to  infer.  In  the  Arabic  version  it 
is  rendered  Bab-eUmstdn,  the  Gate  of  the  Garden, 
which  suggests  its  identity  with  the  "  Gate  Gen- 
nath  ' "  of  Josephus.  But  the  Gate  Gennath  appears 
to  have  lain  further  round  towards  the  west,  nearer 
the  spot  where  the  ruin  known  as  the  Kasr  Jalud 
now  stands.  G. 

MEALS.     Our  information  on  this  subject  is 
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but  scanty :  the  early  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  special  names  to  their  several  meals,  for  the 
terms  rendered  "  dine  "  and  "  dinner  "  in  the  A.  V. 
(Gen.  xliii.  16;  Prov.  xv.  17)  are  in  reality  general 
expression*,  which  might  more  correctly  be  rendered 
"eat"  and  "portion  of  food."  In.  the  N.  T.  we 
have  the  Greek  terms  &piaTov  and  SeiTrj/oj',  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  respectively  "dhmer"  and  "sup- 
per"* (Luke  xiv.  12;  John  xxi.  12),  but  which  are 
more  properly  "breakfast"  and  "dinner."  Ther( 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  hours  at  which  th« 
meals  were  taken :  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  took 
their  principal  meal  at  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  IG):  labor- 
ers took  a  light  meal  at  that  time  (Ruth  ii.  14; 
comp.  verse  17);  and  occasionally  that  early  houi 
was  devoted  to  excess  and  reveling  (1  K.  xx.  IG). 
It  has  been  inferred  from  those  passages  (somewhat 
too  hastily,  we  think)  that  the  principal  meal  gen- 
erally took  place  at  noon :  the  Egyptians  do  indeed 
still  make  a  substantial  meal  at  that  time  (Lane's 
Mud.  Kgijpt.  i.  189),  but  there  are  indications  that 
the  Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails 
among  the  Bedouins,  and  made  their  principal  meal 
after  sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  about  9  or  10 
A.  M.  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  64).  For  instance, 
Lot  prepared  a  feast  for  the  two  angels  "  at  even  " 
(Gen.  xix.  1-3):  Boaz  evidently  took  his  meal  late 
in  the  evening  (Ruth  iii.  7):  the  IsraeUtes  ate  Jlesh 
in  the  evening,  and  bread  only,  or  manna,  in 
the  morning  (Ex.  xvi.  12):  the  context  seems  to 
imply  that  Jethro's  feast  was  in  the  evening  (Ex. 
xviii.  12, 14).     But,  above  all,  the  institution  of 


An  ancient  Egyptian  dinner  party.     (Wilkinson.) 

.  ;,  n,  r.  Tables  with  various  dishes,  b,  p.  Figs,  d,  e,  q,  and  x.  Baskets  of  grapes.  Fig.  3  is  taking  a  wing 
from  a  goose.  Fig.  4  holds  a  joint  of  meat.  Figs.  5  and  7  are  eating  fish.  Fig.  6  is  about  to  drink 
water  from  an  earthen  vessel. 


tht  Paschal  feast  in  the  evening  seems  to  imply 
that  the  principal  meal  was  usually  taken  then ;  it 
appears  highly  improbable  that  the  Jews  would 
have  been  ordered  to  eat  meat  at  an  unusual  time. 
In  the  later  Biblical  period  we  have  clearer  notices 
to  the  same  effect:    breakfast  took  place  in   the 


a  Possibly  from  ni33,  gannOth,  "  gardens,"  per- 
haps alluding  to  the  gardens  which  lay  north  of  the 
city. 

b  The  Greek  word  Seitti'oi'  was  used  indifferently  in 


morning  (John  xxi.  4,  12),  on  ordinary  days  not 
before  9  o'clock,  which  was  the  first  hour  of  prayer 
(Acts  ii.  15),  and  on  the  Sabbath  not  before  12, 
when  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  completed 
(Joseph.  Vit.  §  54):  the  more  prolonged  and  sub- 
stantial meal  took  place  in  the  evening  (Joseph. 


the  Homeric  age  for  the  early  or  the  late  meal,  Its 
special  meaning  being  the  principal  meal.  In  later 
times,  however,  the  term  was  applied  exclusively  to 
the  late  meal  —  the  Sopnov  of  the  Uomeric  age. 
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Vit.  §  44;  B.  J.  i.  17,  §  4).  The  general  tenor 
nf  the  parable  of  the  great  supper  certainly  implies 
ihat  the  feast  took  place  in  the  working  hours  of 
the  day  (Luke  xiv.  15-24):  but  we  may  regard 
this  perhaps  as  part  of  the  imagery  of  the  parable, 
rather  than  as  a  picture  of  real  life. 

The  posture  at  meals  varied  at  various  periods: 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  tlie  olil  Hel>rews 
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were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  (Gen.'  xxvii.  19 ;  Judg. 
xLx.  6;  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  24;  1  K.  xiii.  20);  but  it 
does  not  hence  follow  that  they  sat  on  chairs :  they 
may  have  squatted  on  the  ground,  as  was  the  oc- 
casional, though  not  perhaps  the  general,  custom 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  E<j.  i. 
58,  181).  The  table  was  in  this  case  but  slightly 
elevated  abo\e   the  ground    as    is  still  the  case  in 


Reclining  at  Table.     (.Moutlautou-J 


E^ypt.  At  the  same  time  the  chair  "  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews,  but  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  token  of  dignity.  As  luxury  in- 
creased, the  practice  of  sitting  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  reclining :  the  first  intimation  of  this  occurs 
in  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  who  reprobates  those 
"  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  them- 
selves upon  their  couches"  (vi.  4),  and  it  appears 
that  the  couches  themselves  were  of  a  costly  char- 
acter—  the  "corners"''  or  ed(jes  (iii.  12)  being 
finished  with  ivory,  and  the  seat  covered  with  silk 
or  damask  coverlets.*^  Ezekiel,  again,  inveighs 
against  one  who  sat  "  on  a  stately  bed  with  a  table 
prepared  before  it"  (xxiii.  41).  The  custom  may 
have  been  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Babylonians  and  Syrians,  among  whom  it  prevailed 
at  an  early  period  (Esth.  i.  6,  vii.  8).  A  similar 
change  took  place  in  the  habits  of  the  Greeks,  who 
are  represented  in  the  Heroic  age  as  siUingd  (^/l  x. 
578;  Od.  i.  145),  but  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
habit  of  reclining,  women  and  children  excepted. 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  reclining  was  the  uni- 
versal custom,  as  is  implied  in  the  terms  <'  used  for 
"  s'Utbif/  at  meat,"  as  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  has  it. 
Tlie  couch  itself  {kXivi})  is  only  once  mentioned 
(Mark  vii.  4;  A.  V.  "tables"),  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Roman  triclinium  had  been 
introduced,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  the  table 
resembled  those  described  by  classical  writers. 
Generally  speaking,  only  three  persons  reclined  on 
each  couch,  but  occasionally  lour  or  even  five.    The 


«  The  Hebrew  term  is  hissc  (S^3).  There  is  only 
one  instance  of  its  being  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
ordinary  furniture,  namely,  in  2  K.  iv.  10,  where  the 
A.  V.  incorrectly  renders  it  "  stool."  Even  there  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  placed  more  as  a  mark  of 
special  lienor  to  the  prophet  than  for  common  use. 

b  The  word  is  peak  (nS5),  which  will  apply  to 
the  edge  as  well  as  to  the  angle  of  a  couch.  That  the 
seats  and  couches  of  the  Assyrians  were  liandsomely 
ornamented,  appears  from  the  specimens  given  by 
Layard  (Nineveh,  ii.  300-2). 


couches  were  provided  with  cushions  on  which  the 
left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  while  the  right  arm  remained  free:  a  room 
provided  with  these  was  described  as  iarpwixivov, 
lit.  "spread"  (Mark  xiv.  15;  A.  V.  "furnished"). 
As  several  guests  reclined  on  the  same  couch,  each 
overlapped  his  neighbor,  as  it  were,  and  rested  his 
head  on  or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  be- 
hind him:  he  was  then  said  to  "lean  on  the  bosom 
[strictly  recline  on  the  bosom]  "  of  his  neighbor 
{avaKeladai  iv  rai  k6\-kcci  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20; 
conip.  Plin.  Ejnst.  iv.  22).  The  close  proximity 
into  wliich  persons  were  tlius  brought  rendered  it 
more  tlian  usually  agreeable  that  friend  should  be 
next  to  friend,  and  it  gave  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing confidential  communications  (.John  xiii.  25). 
The  ordinary  arrangement  of  tlie  couches  was  in 
three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  being  left  open 
for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  dishes.  The 
couches  were  denominated  respectively  the  highest, 
the  middle,  and  the  lowest  couch;  the  three  guests 
on  each  couch  were  also  denominated  highest, 
middle,  and  lowest  —  the  terms  being  suggested  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  guest  who  reclined  on  an- 
other's bosom  always  appearing  to  be  behw  him. 
The  proioklisia  (irpaiTOK\iaia,  Matt,  xxiii.  6), 
which  the  Pharisees  so  nmch  coveted,  was  not,  as 
the  A.  V.  represents  it,  "  tlie  uppermost  7-ooiii 
['rooms,'  A.  V.],"  but  the  highest  seat  in  the 
higliest  couch  —  the  seat  numbered  1  in  the  an 
nexed  diagram./ 


<:  The  A.  V.  has  "  in  Damascus  in  a  couch  ;  "  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  town  was 
transferred  to  the  silk  stufls  manufactured  there,  which 
are.  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  Damask." 

</  Sitting  appears  to  have  been  the  posture  usual 
among  the  Assyrians  on  the  occasion  of  j?reat  festivals. 
A  bas-relief  on  the  wnlls  of  Khorsabad  represents  the 
guests  seated  on  liigh  chairs  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
411). 

'^  'AvoKelaBai,,  KaTaKeiaOai,  avaKKiveaOai ,  KaroKKC- 
vfcrdai. 

J  *  The  difference  between  our  own  and  the  ancient 
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Some  doubt  attends  the  question  whether  the 
females  took  their  meals  aloni;  with  the  males.  The 
present  state  of  society  in  the  East  throws  no  light 
upon  this  subiect,  as  the  customs  of  the  Harem  date 
from  the  time  of  Jlohamnred.  The  cases  of  Euth 
amid  the  reajjers  (Ruth  ii.  14),  of  Elkanah  with 
his  wives  (1  Sam.  i.  4),  of  Job's  sons  and  daughters 
(Job  i.  4),  and  the  general  intermixture  of  the 
sexes  in  daily  life,  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  did  so  join ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the  duty  of 
attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  upon  them 
(Luke  X.  40),  they  probably  took  a  somewhat  irreg- 
ular and  briefer  repast. 

Before  commwcing  the  meal,  the  guests  washed 
theu  hinds      This  custom  was  founded  on  natuial 


Ii   [idi^i: [ 

Washmg  before  or  after  a  iih  il.     1  i  mi  Laue  s  Modem 
Egyptviii^.) 

decorum;  not  only  was  tlie  hand  the  substitute  for 
our  knife  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the  guests 
were  dipped  into  one  and  the  same  dish;  unclean- 
liness  in  such  a  case  would  be  intolerable.  Hence 
not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  Greeks  {Od.  i.  136),  the 
modern  E'^yptians  (Lane,  i.  190).  and  many  other 
nations,  have  been  disthiguished  by  this  practice; 
the  Bedouins  in  particular  are  careful  to  wash  their 
hands  befwe,  but  are  indifferent  about  doing  so 


custom  at  meals  obscures  the  sense  of  several  passages 
as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Thus  the  translation  — 
"  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  viii.  11),  instead  of  "  shall 
recline,''  puts  out  of  sight  the  figure  of  a  banquet  in 
Paradise  of  which  the  guests  there  partake.  Still  more 
perplexed  from  a  similar  inaccuracy  is  the  meaning 
in  Luke  vii.  33  ;  for  if  the  Saviour  "  sat  at  meat  " 
(A.  V.)  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  woman  who 
"  waslied  and  anointed  his  feet,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head "  could  have  "  stood  behind 
him  "  as  she  pHrfornied  this  office.  ^Vhether  the  ex- 
pression in  John  i.  18  (6  wr  eU  t'ov  k6\ttov  toO  n-arpo;) 
refers  to  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  of  the  Father  and 
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after  their  meals  (Burckhardt's  Nntes^  i.  G3).  The 
Pharisees  transformed  this  conventional  usage  into 
a  ritual  observance,  and  overlaid  it  with  burden- 
some regulations  —  a  willful  perversion  which  our 
Lord  reprobates  in  the  strongest  terms  (Mark  vii. 
1-13).  Another  preUminary  step  was  the  grace  or 
blessing,  of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  in  the 
O.  T.  (1  Sam.  ix.  13),  and  more  than  one  pro- 
nounced by  our  Lord  himself  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt. 
XV.  30;  Luke  ix.  IG;  John  vi.  11);  it  consisted, 
as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  words  applied  to 
it,  partly  of  a  blessing  upon  the  food,  partly  of 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  it.  The  Kabbinical  writers 
have,  as  usual,  laid  down  most  minute  regulations 
respecting  it,  which  may  be  found  in  the  treatise 
of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Berachoth,  chaps.  G-8. 

The  mode  of  taking  the  food  differed  in  no  ma- 
terial point  from  the  modern  usages  of  the  East; 
generally  there  was  a  single  dish  into  which  each 
guest  dipped  his  hand  ( JIatt.  xxvi.  23 ) ;  occasion- 
ally separate  portions  were  served  out  to  each  (Gen. 
xliii.  34;  Kuth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  i.  4).  A  piece  of 
bread  was  held  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  and  was  dipped  eitlier  into  a 
bowl  of  melted  grease  (in  which  case  it  was  termed 
xf/ai/jilov,  "a  sop,"  John  xiii.  26),  or  into  the  dish 
of  meat,  whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
between  the  layers  of  bread  (Lane,  i.  193,  194; 
Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  It  is  esteemed  an  act 
of  politeness  to  hand  over  to  a  friend  a  delicate 
morsel  (John  xiii.  26;  Lane,  i.  194).  In  allusion 
to  the  above  method  of  eating,  Solomon  makes  it  a 
characteristic  of  the  sluggard,  that  "  he  hideth  his 
hand  in  his  bosom  and  will  not  so  much  as  bring 
it  to  his  mouth  again  "  (Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15). 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  grace  was  again  said 
in  conformity  with  Deut.  viii.  10,  and  the  hands 
were  again  washed. 

Thus  far  we  have  descril)ed  the  ordinary  meal: 
on  state  occasions  more  ceremony  was  used,  and 
the  meal  was  enlivened  in  various  ways.  Such 
occasions  were  immerous,  in  connection  partly  with 
public,  partly  with  private  events :  in  the  first  class 
we  may  place  —  the  great  festivals  of  the  Jews 
(Deut.  xvi. ;  Tob.  ii.  1);  public  sacrifices  (Deut. 
xii.  7,  xxvii.  7;  1  Sam.  ix.  13,  22;  1  K.  i.  9,  iii. 
15;  Zeph.  i.  7);  the  ratification  of  treaties  (Gen. 
xxvi.  30,  xxxi.  54);  the  ofl^ering  of  the  tithes  (Deut. 
xiv.  26),  particularly  at  the  end  of  each  third  year 
(Deut.  xiv.  28);  in  the  second  cla,ss — marriages 
(Gen.  xxix.  22;  Judg.  xiv.  10;  Esth.  ii.  18;  Tob. 
viii.  19;  Matt.  xxii.  2;  John  ii.  1),  birth-days 
(Gen.  xl.  20;  Job  i.  4;  Matt.  xiv.  6,  9),  burials 
(2  Sara.  iii.  35;  Jer.  xvi.  7;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Tob.  iv. 
17),  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23),  the  vintage  (Judg.  ix.  27),  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  house  (Prov.   ix.  1-5),  the 


the  Son  to  each  other,  as  symbolized  in  the  relative 
position  of  guests  at  the  table,  may  be  uncertain.  The 
archaeology  explains  the  occurrence  between  Peter  and 
John  at  the  Last  Supper  (John  xiii.  23-26).  John  occu- 
pied the  place  of  honor  next  to  Jesus  (ec  tw  koAttw 
avToO).  Peter,  reclining  perhaps  on  the  oppositi;  side  of 
the  table,  made  signs  to  John  to  inquire  who  was  to  be 
the  traitor ;  and  John  then  throwing  back  his  head 
d-m.-rrecru}!')  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  (o-Trjeos  here  and 
not  koXtto;  as  before)  could  ask  the  question  at  once 
without  being  heard  by  the  others.  It  is  not  correct 
to  charge  the  A.  V.  with  a  mistranslation  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
6  (see  the  article  above) ;  for  in  the  older  English 
"  rooms"  often  had  the  sense  of"  spaces  "  or  "  places  '■ 

H. 
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reception  of  visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  6-8,  xix.  -3 ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  20,  xii.  4;  2  K.  vi.  23;  Tob.  vii.  9;  1  Mace. 
xvi.  15;  2  Mace.  ii.  27;  Luke  v.  29,  xv.  23;  .loliu 
xii.  2),  or  any  event  connected  with  the  sovereign 
(Hos.  vii.  5)."  On  each  of  these  occasions  a  sump- 
tuous repast  was  prepared ;  the  guests  were  previ- 
ously invited  (ICsth.  v.  8;  Matt.  xxii.  3),  and  on 
the  day  of  the  feast  a  second  invitation  was  issued 
to  those  that  were  bidden  (Esth.  vi.  14;  Prov.  ix. 
3;  Matt.  xxii.  3).  The  visitors  were  received  with 
a  kiss  ('I'ob.  vii.  6;  Luke  vii.  45);  water  was  pro- 
duced for  them  to  wash  their  feet  with  (Luke  vii. 
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A  part>  at  dinner  or  supper      (trom  1  aue  s  Modern 
Eiiypttan^  ) 

44);  the  head,  the  beard,  the  feet,  and  sometimes 
the  clotlies,  were  perfumed  with  ointment  (Ps.  xxiii. 
5;  Am.  vi.  G;  Luke  vii.  .38;  John  xii.  3);  on 
special  occasions  robes  were  provided  (Matt.  xxii. 
11;  comp.  Trencli  on  Parables,  p.  230);  and  the 
head  was  decorated  with  wreaths  *  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ; 
Wisd.  ii.  7,  8;  Joseph.  ^n<.  xix.  9,  §  1).  The 
regulation  of  the  feast  was  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  special  officer,  named  apxirpi/cAiyos 
(.Fohn  ii.  8;  A.  V.  "  governor  of  tlie  feast ''),  whose 
business  it  was  to  taste  the  food  and  the  liquors 
before  they  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  to  settle 
about  the  toasts  and  amusements;  he  was  generally 
one  of  the  guests  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1,  2),  and  might 
therefore  take  part  in  the  conversation.  The  places 
of  the  guests  were  settled  according  to  their  re- 
spective rank  ((ien.  xliii.  33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Luke 
xiv.  8 ;  Mark  xii.  39 ;  John  xiii.  23 ) ;  portions  of 
food  were  placed  before  each  (1  Sam.  i.  4;  2  Sam. 
vi.  19;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3),  the  most  honored  gnests 
receiving  either  larger  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  comp.  Herod 
vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (1   Sara.  ix.  24;  comp.  II. 


o  "  The  day  of  the  king  "  in  this  passage  has  been 
variously  understood  as  his  birthdaj'  or  his  coronation  : 
it  may,  however,  be  equally  applied  to  any  other  event 
of  similar  importance. 

b  This  custom  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans :  not  only  were  chaplets  worn  on 
the  head,  but  festoons  of  flowers  were  hung  over  the 
neck  and  breast  (Plut.  Symp.  iii.  1,  §  3  ;  Mart.  x.  19  ; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  739).  They  were  generally  introduced 
after  the  first  part  of  the  entertainment  was  completed 
They  are  noticed  in  several  familiar  passages  of  the 


vii.  321)  portions  than  the  rest.  The  importance 
of  the  feast  was  marked  by  the  numljer  of  the  guests 
(Gen.  xxix.  22;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  1  K.  i.  9,  25; 
Luke  y.  29,  xiv.  16),  by  the  splendor  of  the  vessels 
(Esth.  i.  7),  and  by  the  profusion  or  the  excellence 
of  the  viands  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  9;  Judg.  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.hx.  24;  Is.  xxv.  6;  Am.  vi.  4).  The  meal 
was  enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing 
(2  Sam.  sis.  35;  Ts.  Ixix.  12;  Is.  v.  12;  Am.  vi. 
5;  Ecclus.  xxxii.  3-6;  Matt.  xiv.  6;  Luke  xv.  25), 
or  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12);  and  amid  these 
entertaiimients  the  festival  was  prolonged  for  several 
days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4).  Entertainments  designed 
almost  exclusively  for  drinking  were  known  by  the 
special  name  of  mis/iteh  ,•  <'  instances  of  such  drink- 
ing-bouts are  noticed  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  36;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  28 ;  Esth.  i.  7 ;  Dan.  v.  1 ;  they  are  reprobated 
liy  the  prophets  (Is.  v.  11;  Am.  vi.  6).  Somewhat 
akin  to  the  misldeh  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  Jcmnos" 
(KS}fx.os)  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  which  gi-oss  licen- 
tiousness was  added  to  drinking,  and  wliich  is  fre- 
quently made  the  subject  of  warning  hi  the  Epistles 
(Kom.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  21;  Eph.  v.  18;  1  Pet 
iv.  3).  W.  L.  B 

*  MEAN  (Prov.  xxii.  29  ;  Is.  ii.  9,  v.  15, 
xxxi.  8;  Acts  xxi.  39;  l!om.  xii.  16  m.)  is  repeat- 
edly applied  to  persons  in  the  sense  of  "  ordinary," 
"  obscure."  As  originally  used  it  did  not  contaui  the 
idea  of  baseness  which  now  belongs  to  the  word  • 
a  "mean  "  man  was  one  low  in  birth  or  rank. 

H. 

MEA'NI  {Havi;  [Vat.  Moj/6<;  Aid.  Meuj'/;] 
Alex.  Maaci:  Manci).  The  same  as  Meiiuxim 
(1  Esdr.  V.  31;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  50).  In  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  in  the  form  "  Meunim," 
as  in  Neh.  vii.  52. 

MEA'RAH  (nnyS?  [a  cave] :  LXX.  omit, 
both  MSS. :  Maarn),  a  place  named  in  Josh.  xiii. 
4  only,  in  specifying  the  boimdaries  of  the  land 
which  remained  to  be  conquered  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  southern  portion  of  Palestine.  Its  de- 
scription is  "  Mearah  which  is  to  the  Zidonians  " 

(i.  e.  which  belongs  to  —  7  :  the  "  beside  "  of  the 
A.  V.  is  an  erroneous  translation).  The  word 
mearah  means  in  Hebrew  a  cave,  and  it  is  com- 
monly assumed  that  the  reference  is  to  some  re- 
markable cavern  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zidon; 
such  as  that  which  played  a  memorable  part  many 
centuries  afterwards  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 
(See  William  of  Tyre,  xix.  11,  quoted  by  Robin- 
son, ii.  474  no/e.)  But  there  is,  as  we  have  often 
remarked,  danger  in  interpreting  these  very  ancient 
names  l.iy  the  significations  which  they  bore  in  later 
Hebrew,  and  when  pointed  with  the  vowels  of  the 
still  later  Masorets.  Besides,  if  a  cave  were  in- 
tended, and  not  a  place  called  Mearah,  the  name 
would  surely  have  been   preceded  by  the  definite 


Latin  poets  CBor.  Carm.  Ii.  7,   24  ,   Sit.  ii.  3,   256  ; 
Juv.  V.  36). 

c  The  classical  designation  of  this  officer  among  the 
Greeks  was  o-ufiTroo-i'opxo?,  among  the  Roman?  masistei 
or  rex  convifii.  lie  was  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the 
guests  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  925). 

e  The  KwVo!  resembled  the  comissntio  of  the  Ronians. 
It  took  place  after  the  supper,  and  was  a  mere  drirk- 
ing  revel,  with  only  so  much  food  as  .served  to  whs* 
the  palate  for  wine  i^Birt.  of  Ant.  p.  271). 
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article,  and  would  have  stood  as  mPSH,  "  the 
cave." 

Reland  {Pal.  p.  896)  suggests  that  Mearah  may  be 
the  same  with  jMeroth.  a  villajie  named  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  iii.  3,  §  1)  as  forming  the  limit  of  Galilee  on 
the  west  (see  also  Ant.  ii.  20,  §  6),  and  which 
again  may  possibly  have  been  connected'witb  the 
Wateks  of  Mkkoji.  The  identification  is  not 
improbable,  though  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing tlie  fact. 

A  village  called  el  Muyhar  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Xaphtali,  some  ten  miles  W.  of  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  may  pos- 
sibly represent  an  ancient  Mearah  (liob.  iii.  79,  80; 
Van  de  Velde's  wiry;).  G. 

MEASURES.       [Weights    and     Meas- 

URES.] 

MEAT.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word 
"  meat  "  is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
in  the  sense  which  it  now  almost  exclusively  liears 
of  animal  food.  The  latter  is  denoted  uniformly  by 
"flesh." 

1.  The  only  possible  exceptipns  to  this  assertion 
in  the  0.  T.  are : — 

{a.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  <fec.,  "  savory  meat." 
(6.)  lb.  xlv.  23,  "  corn  and  bread  and  meat." 
But  {a)  in   the  former  of  these  two  cases  the 

Hebrew  word,  CHV^^)  which  in  this  form 
appears  in  this  chapter  only,  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  has  exactly  the  force  of  our  word 
"  taste,"  and  is  eniployed  in  reference  to  the  man- 
na. In  the  passage  in  question  the  word  "  dain- 
ties "  would  be  perhai)s  more  appropriate,  {h)  In 
the  second  case  the  original  word  is  one  of  almost 

equal  rarity,  "JItQ;  and  if  the  Lexicons  did  not 
show  that  this  had  only  the  general  force  of  food 
in  all  the  other  oriental  tongues,  that  would  be 
established  in  regard  to  Hebrew  by  its  other  occur- 
rences, namely,  2  Chr.  xi.  23,  where  it  is  rendered 
,'•  victual:  "  and  Dan.  iv.  12,  21,  where  the  "  meat  " 
spoken  of  is  that  to  be  furnished  by  a  tree. 

2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  jilace  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  "  meat- 
offeringV'  the  second  of  the  three  great  divisions 
into  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  were  di\ided 
—  the  burnt-offering,  the  meat-offering,  and  the 
peace-offering  (Lev.  ii.  1,  ifcc.)  — and  which  con- 
sisted solely  of  flour,  or  corn,  and  oil,  sacrifices  of 
flesh  being  confined  to  the  other  two.  The  word 
thus  translated  is  HPSp,  elsewhere  rendered 
"  present  "  and  "  oblation,"  and  derived  from  a 
root  which  has  the  force  of  "sending"  or  "offer- 
ing" to  a  person.  It  is  very  desirable  that  some 
luiglish  term  should  be  proposed  which  would 
avoid  this  ambiguity.  "  Foyd-offering  "  is  hardly 
admissible,  though  it  is  jierhaps  preferable  to  "  un- 
bloody or  bloodless  sacrifice." 

3.  There  are  several  other  words,  ^♦hich,  though 
entirely  distinct  in  the  original,  are  all  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  meat;  "  but  none  of  them  pre- 
sent any  special  interest  except  ^V}^-     This  word, 


a  T^T^yO,  from  the  obsolete  root  H^^.  "  to  dis- 
tnbute  "  or  "  to  give." 

k  *    "  Food-offering "    woukl    be   more    correct    at 
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from  a  root  signifying  "  to  tear,"  would  be  jierhaps 
more  accurately  rendered  "  prey  "  or  "  booty."  Its 
use  in  Ps.  cxi.  5,  especially  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  word  rendered  "  good  understand- 
ing "  in  ver.  10,  which  should  rather  be,  as  in  the 
margin,  "good  success,"  throws  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  over  the  familiar  phrases  of  that  beau- 
tif.ii  psalm.  It  .seems  to  show  how  inextinguish- 
able was  the  warlike  predatory  spirit  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  good  Israelite  and  devout  worshipper 
of  Jehovah  as  he  was.  Late  as  he  lived  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  nation,  he  cannot  forget  the  "  power  " 
of  Jehovah's  "  works  "  by  which  his  forefathers 
ai;uired  the  "heritage  of  the  heathen;"  and  to 
him,  as  to  his  ancestors  when  conquering  the  coun- 
try, it  is  still  a  firm  article  of  belief  that  those  who 
fear  Jehovah  shall  obtain  most  of  the  spoil  of  his 
enemies  —  those  who  obey  his  commandments 
shall  have  the  best  success  in  the  field. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Geeek  words 
thus  rendered  is  equally  great;  but  dismissing  such 
terms  as  avaKilaQai  or  avaTriirreiv,  which  are  ren- 
dered liy  "  sit  at  meat—  (payiTv,  for  which  we  oc- 
casionally find  "  meat  "  —  rpdirt^a  (Acts  xvi.  34), 
the  same  —  elScuAoOvTa,  "  meat  offered  to  idols  " — 
KKadfiara,  generally  "  fragments,"  but  twice 
"broken  meat" — dismissing  these,  we  have  left 
rpocpv  find  ^pcifia  (with  its  kindred  words,  ISpaats, 
etc.),  both  words  bearing  the  widest  possible  signi- 
fication, and  meaning  everything  that  can  be  eaten, 
or  can  nourish  the  frame.  The  former  is  most 
used  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  latter  is  founil 
in  St.  John  and  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
the  word  employed  in  the  famous  sentences,  "  for 
meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God,"  "  if  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,"  etc.  G. 

MEAT-OFFERING  (nn3X3:  Swpov  Ov- 
ffla,  or  dvffia-  oblatio  sacrificii,  or  sacrificium). 
The  word  Minchali «  signifies  originally  a  gift  of 
any  kind;  and  appears  to  be  used  generally  of  a 
gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  whether  God  or 
man.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13  it  is  used  of  the 
present  from  Jacob  to  Esau,  in  Gen.  xliii.  11  of  the 
present  sent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2, 
(i  of  the  tribute  from  Moab  and  Syria  to  David, 
etc.,  etc.;  and  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  4,  5  it  is  applied  to 
the  sacrifices  to  God,  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel, 
although  Abel's  was  a  whole  burnt-oflering.  After- 
wards this  general  sense  became  attached  to  the 

word  "  Corban  (^2~lp);"  and  the  word  Minchah 
restricted  to  an  "unbloody  offering"  as  opposed 
to  n!nT,  a  "  bloody  "  sacrifice.  It  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  coimection  with  the  Dbink-offek- 
ING  (Tfp3  :  a-KovZi)  ■  Ubamen),  which  generally 
accompanied  it,  and  which  had  the  same  meaning. 
The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  meat-offering  is  de- 
scribed in  Lev.  ii.  and  vi.  14-23.*  It  was  to  be 
composed  of  fine  flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense,  but  without 
leaven,  and  it  was  generally  accompanied  by  a 
drmk-offering  of  wine.  A  portion  of  it,  including 
all  the  frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar 
as  "  a  memorial;  "   the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest; 


present,  since  the  rendering  of  nPlpXi  by  "  meat- 
offering "  (A.  V.)  suggests  as  a  part  "of  the  sacrifice 
precisely  the  part  which  the  sacrifice  excluded. 
[Meat.]  H- 
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but  tne  meat-offerings  offered  by  the  priests  them- 
selves were  to  be  wholly  burnt. 

Its  meaninj^  (which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
offering  of  the  tithes,  the  first-fruits,  and  the  shew- 
bread)  appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14),  "  All  that  is  in  the 

heaven  and  in    the   earth   is   Thine All 

things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own  have,  we 
(jiven  Thee.''''  It  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  bounty  in  giving  them  all  earthly 
blessings,  by  dedicating  to  Him  the  best  of  his 
gifts :  the  flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life ;  oil,  as 
the  symbol  of  richness;  and  wine  as  the  symbol 
of  vigor  and  refreshment  (see  Ps.  civ.  15).  All 
these  were  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  in 
order  to  show  their  purity,  and  hallowed  by  the 
frankincense  for  God's  special  service.  This  recog- 
nition, implied  in  all  cases,  is  expressed  clearly  in 
the  form  of  offering  the  first-fruits  prescribed  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  5-11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  nei- 
ther of  the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice  —  the  atonement 
for  sin  and  the  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes 
them  for  granted,  and  is  based  on  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the  meat-offering,  properly  so  called,  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  subsidiary  offering,  needing 
to  be  introduced  by  the  sin-offering,  which  repre- 
sented the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  appendage  to 
the  burnt-offering,  which  represented  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  sacrifices,  a  "  ineat- 
oflering  "  was  enjoined  as  a  part  of  — 

(1.)  The  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifce 
(Kx.  xxix.  40,  41). 

(2.)    The  Sabbath-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  9, 10). 

(3.)  The  offering  at  the  new  moon  (Num. 
xxviii.  11-14). 

(4.)  77(6  offerings  at  the  great  festivals  (Num. 
xxviii.  20,  28,  xxix.  3,  4,  14,  15,  &c.). 

(5.)  The  offerings  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment (Num.  xxix.  9,  10). 

The  same  was  the  case  with  private  sacrifices,  as 
at  — 

(1.)  The  consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  1,  2; 
Lev.  vi.  20,  viii.  2),  and  of  Levites  (Num.  viii.  8). 

(2.)    The  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  20). 

(3.)  The  termination  of  the  Nazantic  vow 
(Num.  vi.  15). 

The  unbloody  offerings  offered  alone  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  regular  meat-offering.  They 
were  usually  substitutes  for  other  offerings.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  Lev.  v.  11,  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
flour  is  allowed  to  be  substituted  by  a  poor  man  for 
the  lamb  or  kid  of  a  trespass-offerhig :  in  Num.  v. 
15  the  same  offering  is  ordained  as  the  "offering 
of  jealousy  "  for  a  suspected  wife.  The  luiusual 
character  of  the  offering  is  marked  in  both  cases 
by  the  absence  of  the  oil,  frankincense,  and  wine. 
^Ve  find  also  at  certain  times  libations  of  water 
poured  out  before  God;  as  by  Samuel's  command 
at  Mizpeh  during  the  fiist  (1  Sam.  vii.  6),  and  by 
David  at  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16),  and  a  liba- 
tion of  oil  poured  by  .Jacob  on  the  pillar  at  I'ethel 
(Gen.  xxxv.  14).  But  these  have  clearly  especi.al 
meanings,  and  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  ordi- 
nary drink-offerings.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
\o  the  remarkable  libation  of  water  customary  at 
vhe  Feast  of  Tabernacles  [Tabeunaclks],  but 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  •  A.  B. 

*  MEATS,  UNCLEAN.  [Unclean 
Meats.] 

MEJiUN'NAI     [3   syl.]     (''aD^     [erected, 
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strong,  Fiirst]  :  ^k  tS>v  vlSiV,  [Comp.  Me/Soucot  ; 
Aid.  with  10  MSS.  Sa^Soux"'';  "*^her  j\ISS.  SaySou- 
X^'-\  Alobonna'i).  In  this  form  appears,  in  one 
l)asBage  only  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called  Siubeciiai 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or  Sibbecai  (1 
Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11)  in  the  A.  V.     The  reading 

"  Sibbechai  "  C^^DSD)  is  evidently  the  true  one, 
of  which  "  Mebunnai  "  was  an  easy  and  early  cor- 
ruption, for  even  the  LXX.  translators  must  have 
had  the  same  consonants  before  them,  though  they 

pointed  thus,  "^32^.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  Aldine  edition  has  SojSoux"'  (Kennicott,  Diss. 
i.  p.  180).  W.  A.  AV. 

MECHER'ATHITE,  THE  OOn^!??!: 
[Horn.  MexaJpaflp'';  Vat.]  Moxop;  [FA.  o  (pap- 
lxoxop\'\  Alex.  (pepofjL^xo^P"-^^'  ^^echerathites), 
that  is,  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  place  called 
ISIecherah.  Only  one  such  is  mentioned,  namely, 
Hephek,  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  warriors  (1 
Chr.  xi.  36).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
the  name  appears,  with  other  variations,  as  "  the 
Maachathite  "  (ver.  34).  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ken- 
nicott, after  a  long  examination  of  the  passage,  that 
the  latter  is  the  correcter  of  the  two;  and  as  no 
place  named  jMecherah  is  known  to  have  existed, 
while  the  Maachathites  had  a  certain  connection 
with  Israel,  and  especially  with  David,  we  may 
concur  in  his  conclusion,  more  especially  as  his 
guard  contained  men  of  almost  every  nation  round 
Palestine.  G. 

MED'ABA  (MTjSa^a:  Madaba),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Medeba.  It  occurs  only  in  1 
Mace.  ix.  36.  G. 

MEDAD.    [Eldad  and  Medad.] 

ME'DAN  ("iiP,  strife,  contention,  Ges.: 
MaSctA,  MaSa^t;  [Alex.  *  MaSai^,  MaSai/:]  Ma- 
dun),  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  ((Jen.  xxv. 
2;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  name  and  descendants 
have  not  been  traced  beyond  this  record-  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
that  the  tribe  descended  from  Medan  was  more 
closely  allied  to  Midian  than  by  mere  blood  rela- 
tion, and  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion  of, 
the  latter.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
theory  beyond  its  plausibility.  —  The  traditional 
city  Medyen  of  the  Arab  geograpliers  (the  classical 
Jlodiana),  situate  in  Arabia  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Eyleh,  must  be  held  to  have  been 
Midianite,  not  iMedanite  (but  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk, 
suggests  the  latter  identification).  It  has  been 
elsewhere  remarked  [Ketukah]  that  many  of  the 
Keturahite  tribes  seem  to  have  merged  in  early 
times  into  the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  The  mention  of 
"  Ishmaelite  "  as  a  convertible  term  with  "Midi- 
anite," in  (Jen.  xxxvii.  28,  30,  is  remarkable;  but 
the  IMidianite  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  28  is  Medanite 
in  the  Hebrew  (by  the  LXX.  rendered  MaSirjcaroi 
and  in  the  A^dgate  fsmaelilte  and  Madianilic ) ;  and 
we  may  have  here  a  trace  of  the  subject  of  this 
article,  though  Midianite  appears  on  the  whole  to 
he.  more  likely  the  correct  reading  in  the  passages 
referred  to.     [Midian.]  E.  S.  P. 

MED'EBA  (Wn"7''n  :  MaiSu^o  and  M7;5a- 
;3a":  Medaba),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jor- 


a  It  may  be  well  to  give  a  collation  of  the  passages 
in  the  LXX.  in  which  Medeba  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
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dan.  Taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  jNIe-deba  means 
"waters"  of  quiet,"  but  except  the  tank  (see  below), 
what  waters  can  there  ever  have  been  on  that  high 
plain?  The  Arabic  name,  though  similar  in  sound, 
has  a  difterent  signification. 

Medeba  is  first  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  a 
popular  song  of  the  time  of  the  conquest,  preserved 
in  Num.  .\xi.  (see  ver.  30).  Here  it  seems  to  denote 
the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Heshbon.  It  next 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  country  divided 
amongst  the  Transjordanic  triljes  (.Josh.  xiii.  9),  as 
giving  its  name  to  a  district  of  level  downs  called 
"the  Mishor  of  Medeba,"  or  "the  Mishor  on 
IMedeba."  This  district  fell  within  the  allotment 
of  Reuben  (ver.  16).  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
IMedeba  lielonged  to  the  Amorites,  apparently  one 
of  the  towns  taken  from  INIoab  by  them.  When 
we  next  encounter  it,  four  centuries  later,  it  is 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  AIoal)ites,  or  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites.  It  was 
before  the  gate  of  iMedeba  that  Joab  gained  his 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  and  the  horde  of 
Aramites  of  Maachah,  Mesopotamia,  and  Zobah, 
which  they  had  gathered  to  their  assistance  after 
the  insult  perjietrated  liy  Hanun  on  the  messengers 
of  David  (1  L'hr.  xix.  7,  compared  with  2  Sam.  x. 
8,  14,  &c.).  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  Medeba  was  a 
sanctuary  of  jMoab  (Is.  xv.  2),  but  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.),  often  parallel  with  that 
of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  Maccabrean 
times  it  had  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  Amo- 
rites, who  seem  most  probably  intended  by  the 
obscure  word  Jaaibri  in  1  Mace.  ix.  -36.  (Here 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Medaba,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  spelling. )  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
capture,  and  possibly  the  death,  of  .John  Macca- 
baius,  and  also  of  the  revenge  subsequently  taken 
by  Jonathan  and  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  4; 
the  name  is  omitted  in  Mace,  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, see  ver.  38).  About  110  years  is.  c.  it  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  John  Ilyrcanus  (Ant. 
xiii.  9,  §  1 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  4),  and  then  appears  to 
have  remained  in  the  ])ossession  of  the  Jews  for 
at  least  thirty  years,  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannseus  (xiii.  15,  §  4);  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  twelve  cities,  by  the  promise  of  which 
Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  to  assist 
Hyrcanus  II.  to  recover  Jerusalem  from  his  brother 
Aristobulus  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

Medeba  has  retained  its  name  down  to  our  own 
times.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (  Onomast.  "  ]Me- 
daba  " )  it  was  evidently  known.  In  Christian  times 
it  was  a  noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate  of 
"  Becerra,  or  Bitira  Arabiie,"  and  is  named  in  the 
Acts  of  the  t'ouncil  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  4-51)  and 
other  Ecclesiastical  Lists  (lieland,  pp.  217,  223,  226, 
893.  See  also  Le  Quien,  Cr/e?;s  CAr/«^).  Among 
modern  travellers  Maddia  has  been  visited,  recog- 
nized, and  described  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  July 
13,  1812),  Seetzen  (i.  407,  408,  iv.  223),  and  Irby 
(p.  145);  see  also  Porter  {llnmlbook,  p.  303).  It 
is  in  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Belht,  which  prob- 
ably answers  to  the  Mishor  of  the  Hebrews,  4  miles 
S.  E.  of  Ikshban,  and  like  it  lying  on  a  rounded 
but  rocky  hill  (Burckh.,  Seetzen).     A  large  tank. 
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columns,  and  extensive  foundations  are  stiU  to  be 
seen ;  the  remains  of  a  Koman  road  exist  near  the 
town,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  connected  it 
with  Heshbon.  G. 

MEDES  C'"7'2:  M^jSoi:  ^^edi),  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  most  important  tribes  com- 
posing that  kingdom.  Their  geographical  position 
is  considered  under  the  article  Mkdia.  The  title 
by  which  they  appear  to  ha^e  known  themselves  ' 
was  M'tda ;  which  by  the  Semitic  races  was  made 
into  3/ri(hi,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  into 
Mtdi,  whence  our  "  Medes." 

1.  Primitive  Hidory.  —  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses,  among  the 
races  descended  from  Japhet  [see.MADAi],  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  very  high  antiquity ;  and  it 
is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  we  find  a 
notice  of  them  in  the  primitive  Babylonian  history 
of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the  Medes  conquered. 
Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period  (circ.  b.  c.  2458), 
and  that  eight  Median  monarchs  reigned  there  con- 
secutively, over  a  space  of  224  years  (Beros.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4).  Whatever  difficulties 
may  lie  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  this  statement 
as  historical  —  from  the  silence  of  other  authors, 
from  the  affectation  of  precision  in  respect  of  so 
remote  a  time,  and  from  the  subsequent  disappear- 
ance of  the  Medes  from  these  parts,  and  their 
reappearajice,  after  1300  years,  in  a  different  locality 
—  it  is  too  definite  and  precise  a  statement,  and 
comes  from  too  good  an  authority,  to  be  safely 
set  aside  as  unmeaning.  There  are  independent 
grounds  for  thinking  that  an  Aryan  element  existed 
in  the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Semitic  elements,  at 
a  very  early  date.*  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  pre- 
dominant race  there  for  a  time,  as  Berosus  states, 
and  may  afterwards  have  been  o\'erpowered  and 
driven  to  the  mountains,  whence  they  may  have 
spread  themselves  eastward,  northward,  and  west- 
ward, so  as  to  occupy  a  vast  number  of  localities 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  middle 
Daimbe.  The  term  Aryans,  which  was  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  their  neighbors  applied  to  the 
Medes  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  {Herod,  vii.  62), 
connects  them  with  the  early  Vedic  settlers  in 
western  Hindustan ;  the  il/r(//-eni  of  Mount  Zagros, 
the  Sauro-il/i-'/fe  of  the  stepiie-country  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  and  the  Mietce  or  Mceotce 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  mark  their  progress  towards 
the  north ;  while  the  Ma:di  or  Mcdi  of  Thrace 
seem  to  indicate  their  spread  westward  into  luirope, 
which  was  directly  attested  by  the  native  traditions 
of  the  Sigynnffi  {Herod,  v.  9). 

2.  Connection  icith  Assyria.  —  The  deepest  ob- 
scurity hangs,  however,  over  these  movements,  and 
indeed  over  tlie  whole  history  of  the  Medes  from 
the  time  of  their  bearing  sway  in  Babylonia  (n.  c. 
2458-2234)  to  their  first  appearance  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  among  the  enemies  of  Assyria, 
about  15.  c.  880.     They  then  inhabit  a  portion  of 


text,  which  will  show  how  frequently  it  is  omitted : 
Num.  xxi.  30,  i-al  Mwa^;  Josh.  -xiii.  9,  [Rom.  MaiSa- 
^avi  Viit.]  Aai6a/3ai',  Alex.  Mai6a/3a;  ih.  IG.  ouiit 
both  MSS.  [but  Comp.  Me5o^a] ;  1  Clir.  xix.  7,  [Vat.] 
MaiSa/3a,  [llom.]  Alex.  MrjSo^a;  Is.  xv.  2,  nis  Mwa/Si- 
rtSos. 


a  T»  this  Burckhardt  seems  to  allude  when  be  ob- 
serves ( ^yr.  p.  36(T),  ■'  this  is  the  ancient  Medeba ;  but 
there  is  no  riyer  near  it." 

6  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  in  RawUn- 

son's  Hroiluius.  i.  621,  note. 
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the  region  which  bore  their  name  down  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest  of  Persia;  but  whether  tliey 
were  recent  immigrants  into  it,  or  had  held  it  from 
a  remote  antiquity,  is  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  noted  that  their  absence  from  earlier  cuneiform 
monuments  seems  to  suggest  that  their  arrival  was 
recent  at  the  date  above  mentioned ;  on  the  other, 
that  Ctesias  asserts  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1,  §  9),  and 
Herodotus  distinctly  implies  (i.  05),  that  they  had 
been  settled  in  this  part  of  Asia  at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  first  formation  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
(b.  C.  1273).  However  this  was,  it  is  certain  that 
at  first,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  were 
very  inferior  in  power  to  the  great  empire  estab- 
lished upon  their  Hank.  They  were  under  no  gen- 
eral or  centralized  government,  but  consisted  of 
various  petty  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose 
dominion  was  over  a  single  small  town  and  perhaps 
a  few  villages.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  ravaged 
their  lands  at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
chiefs;  while  the  JNIedes  could  in  no  way  retaliate 
upon  their  antagonists.  Between  them  and  Assyria 
lay  the  lofty  chain  of  Zagros,  inhabited  by  hardy 
mountaineers,  at  least  as  powerful  as  the  Medes 
themselves,  who  would  not  tamely  have  suffered 
their  passage  through  their  territories.  jNIedia, 
however,  was  strong  enough,  and  stubborn  enough, 
to  maintain  her  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  was  never  absorbed 
into  the  empire.  An  attempt  made  by  Sargon  to 
hold  the  country  iif  permanent  subjection  by  means 
of  a  number  of  military  colonies  planted  in  cities 
of  his  building  failed  [Sargon]  :  and  both  his 
son  Sennacherib,  and  his  grandson  Esarhaddon, 
were  forced  to  lead  into  the  territory  hostile  expe- 
ditions, which  however  seem  to  have  left  no  more 
impression  than  previous  invasions.  Media  was 
reckoned  by  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs  of  this 
period  as  a  part  of  their  dominions ;  but  its  sub- 
jection seems  to  ha\'e  been  at  no  time  much  more 
than  nominal,  and  it  frequently  threw  oft"  the  yoke 
altogether. 

3.  Median  Hhtory  of  Heroilotus.  —  Herodotus 
represents  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly  accel- 
erated by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  Medes,  following 
tipon  a  period  of  contented  subjection,  and  ])laees 
this  revolt  more  than  '218  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  a  little  before  b.  c.  708.  Ctesias 
placed  the  commencement  of  iSIedian  independence 
still  earlier,  declaring  that  the  Medes  had  destroyed 
Nineveh  and  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  as  flir  back  as  n.  c.  875.  No 
one  now  defends  this  latter  statement,  which  alike 
contradicts  the  Hebrew  records  and  the  native 
documents.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  calcu- 
lation of  Herodotus  does  not  throw  back  the  inde- 
pendence to  too  early  a  date :  his  chronolony  of  the 
period  is  clearly  artificial;  and  the  history,  as  he 
relates  it,  is  fabulous.  According  to  him  the  Medes, 
when  they  first  shook  oft'  the  yoke,  established  no 
goverimient.  For  a  time  there  was  neither  king 
nor  prince  in  the  land,  and  each  man  did  wh.at  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  Quarrels  were  settled  by 
arbitration,  and  a  certain  Deioces,  having  obtained 
a  reputation  in  this  way,  contrived  after  a  while  to 
get  himself  elected  sovereign.  He  then  built  the 
seven-walled  Ecbatana  [Ecbatana],  established  a 
court  after  the  ordinary  oriental  model,  and  had  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  reign  of  53  years.  Deioces 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  I'hraortes,  an  ambitious 
prince,  who  directly  after  his  accession  bogau  a 
career  of  conquest,   first  attacking  and  subduing 
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the  Persians,  then  reducing  nation  after  nation, 
and  finally  perishing  in  an  expedition  against  As- 
syria, after  lie  had  reigned  22  years.  Cyaxares,  the 
son  of  Phraortes,  then  mounted  the,  throne.  Hav- 
ing first  introduced  a  new  military  system,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  lather's  designs  against 
Assyria,  defeated  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  field, 
besieged  their  capital,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
capturing  it  on  this  first  attack  by  an  invasion  of 
Scythians,  which  recalled  him  to  the  defense  of  his 
own  country.  After  a  desperate  struggle  during 
eight-and-twenty  years  with  these  new  enemies, 
Cyaxares  succeeded  in  expelling  them  and  recover- 
ing his  former  empire;  whereupon  he  resumed  the 
projects  which  their  invasion  had  made  him  tempo- 
rarily abandon,  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  con- 
quered the  Assyrians,  and  extended  his  dominion 
to  the  Halys.  Nor  did  these  successes  content 
him.  Bent  on  establishing  his  sway  over  the  whole 
of  Asia,  he  passed  the  Hal\s,  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  the  father  of 
Croesus,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  stubborn 
contest.  This  war  was  terminated  at  length  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  occurring  just  as  the  two 
armies  were  engaged,  furnished  an  occasion  for 
negotiations,  and  e\entually  letl  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  and  the  ftirmation  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers.  The  independence  of  Lydia  and 
the  other  kingdoms  west  of  the  Halys  was  recog- 
nized by  the  iMedes,  who  withdrew  within  their 
own  borders,  having  arranged  a  marriage  between 
the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Lydian  king,  which  assured  them  of  a  friendly 
neighbor  upon  this  frontier.  Cyaxares,  soon  after 
this,  died,  having  reigned  in  all  io  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  a  pacific  monarch, 
of  whom  nothing  is  related  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
deposition  by  his  own  grandson  Cyrus,  35  years 
alter  his  accession  — an  event  by  which  the  Median 
Empire  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Persian 
established  upon  its  ruins. 

4.  Jts  impi'i-feclions.  —  Such  is,  in  outhne,  the 
Median  History  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been  accepted 
as  authentic  by  most  modern  writers,  not  so  much 
from  a  feeling  that  it  is  really  trustworthy,  as  from 
the  want  of  anything  more  satisfactory  to  put  in 
its  place.  That  the  story  of  Deioces  is  a  romance, 
has  been  seen  and  acknowledged  (Crete's  Greece, 
iii.  307,  308).  That  the  chronological  dates  are 
improbable,  and  even  contradictory,  has  been  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  complaint.  liecently  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  is  artificial 
(Uawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  -121,  422);  and  that  the 
very  names  of  the  kings,  except  in  a  single  instance, 
are  unhistorical.  Though  the  cuneiform  records 
do  not  at  jiresent  supply  the  actual  history  of 
the  time,  they  enable  us  in  a  great  measure  to  test 
the  narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Greeks.  We  can  .separate  in  that  narrati\e  the 
authentic  portions  from  those  which  are  fabulous; 
we  can  account  for  the  names  used,  and  in  most 
instances  lor  the  nmnbers  gi\en ;  and  we  can  thus 
rid  oursehes  of  a  great  deal  that  is  fictitious,  leav- 
ing a  residutiiii  which  has  a  fair  right  to  be  regarded 
as  truth. 

The  records  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Es;vr- 
haddoii  clearly  show  that  the  Median  kingdom  did 
not  commence  so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined. 
These  three  princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  sjiace 
extending  from  li.  C.  720  to  li.  c.  GGO,  all  carried 
their  arms  deep  into  JNIedia,  and  found  it,  not  under 
the  dominion  of  a  single   powerful  monarch,  but 
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under  the  rule  of  a  vast  number  of  petty  chieftains. 
It  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  n.  c.  that  the  Median  kingdom  was 
consolidated,  and  became  formidable  to  its  neigh- 
bors. How  this  change  was  accomplished  is  un- 
certain: the  most  probable  supposition  would  seem 
to  be,  that  about  this  time  a  fresh  Aryan  immi- 
gration took  [ilace  from  the  countries  east  of  the 
Caspian,  and  that  the  leader  of  the  immigrants 
established  his  authority  over  the  scattered  tribes 
of  his  race,  wlio  had  been  settled  previously  in  the 
district  between  the  Caspian  and  Mount  Zagros. 
There  is  good  reason  to  belie\'e  that  this  leader  was 
the  great  Cyaxares,  whom  Diodorus  speaks  of  in 
one  place  as  the  first  king  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and 
wliom  vEschylus  represents  as  the  founder  of  the 
Medo-Persic  empire  {Pers.  761).  The  De'ioces 
and  Phraortes  of  Herodotus  are  thus  removed  from 
the  list  of  historical  personages  altogether,  and 
must  take  rank  with  the  early  kings  in  the  list  of 
Ctesias,"  who  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
inventions.  In  the  case  of  Deioces  the  very  name 
is  fictitious,  being  the  Aryan  duhdk,  "  biter  "  or 
"snake,"  which  was  a  title  of  honor  assumed  by 
all  Jledian  monarchs,  but  not  a  proper  name  of 
any  individual.  Phraortes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  true  name,  but  one  which  has  been  transferred  to 
this  period  from  a  later  passage  of  Median  history, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 
(Kawlinson's  Herod,  i.  41)8.) 

5.  Development  of  Median  power,  and  formntimi 
of  the  Empire.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Jledian  power  proceeded  pari  passu  with 
the  decline  of  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  in  part  an 
effect,  in  part  a  cause.  (Cyaxares  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  later  years  of  that  Assyrian 
monarch  who  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
in  hunting  expeditions  in  Susiana.  [Assyria,  § 
11.]  His  fii'st  conquests  were  probably  undertaken 
at  this  time,  andVere  suffered  tamely  by  a  prince 
who  was  destitute  of  all  military  spirit.  In  order 
to  consolidate  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  district 
east  of  Assyria,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection a  mmiber  of  Scythic  tribes,  who  disputed 
with  the  Aryans  the  possession  of  the  mountain- 
country,  and  required  to  be  incorporated  before 
Media  could  be  ready  for  great  exi)editions  and  dis- 
tant conquests.  The  struggle  with  these  tribes  may 
be  the  real  event  represented  in  Herodotus  by  the 
Sc}thic  war  of  Cyaxares,  or  possibly  his  narrative 
may  contain  a  still  larger  amount  of  truth.  The 
Scyths  of  Zagros  may  have  called  in  the  aid  of 
thgir  kindred  tribes  towards  the  north,  who  may 
have  impeded  for  a  while  the  progress  of  the  iNIedian 
arms,  while  at  the  same  time  they  really  prepared 
the  way  for  their  success  l)y  weakening  the  other 
nations  of  this  region,  especially  the  Assyrians. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares  at  last  got  the 
better  of  the  Scyths  by  inviting  their  leaders  to  a 
banquet,  and  there  treacherously  murdering  them. 
At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  at  a  tolerably  early  period 
of  his  reign  they  ceased  to  be  formidable,  and  he 
was  able  to  dn-ect  his  efforts  against  other  enemies. 
His  capture  of  Nineveh  and  conquest  of  xVssyria 
are  fiicts  which  no  skepticism  can  doubt;  and  the 


«  Ctesias  made  *he  Median  monarchy  commence 
aDout  B.  c.  875,  with  a  certain  Arbaces,  who  headed 
the  rebellion  against  Sardanapalus,  the  voluptu.ary. 
Arbaces  reigned  28  years,  and  was  succeeded  bj  Slan- 
daucas,  who  reigned  50  years.  Then  followed  Scsar- 
mus  (30  years),  Artias  (50  years),  Arbianes  (22  years). 
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date  of  the  capture  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty to  the  year  u.  c.  025.  Abydenus  (probably 
following  Berosus)  informs  us  that  in  his  Assyrian 
war  Cyaxares  was  assisted  by  the  Babylonians 
under  Nabopolassar,  between  whom  and  (Jyaxares 
an  intimate  alliance  was  formed,  cemented  by  a 
union  of  their  children ;  and  that  a  result  of  their 
success  was  the  establishment  of  Nabopolassar  as 
independent  king  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  an 
event  which  we  know  to  belong  to  the  above-men- 
tioned year.  It  was  undoubtedly  alter  this  that 
Cyaxares  endeavored  to  conquer  Lydia.  His  con- 
quest of  Assyria  had  made  him  master  of  the 
whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Zagros  and 
the  river  Halys,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add  the 
tract  between  the  Halys  and  the  yEgean  Sea.  It  is 
surprising  that  he  failed,  more  especially  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  forces  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  were  perhaps  commanded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  occasion.  [Nebuchad- 
XEZZ.\i{.]  After  a  war  which  lasted  six  years  he 
desisted  from  his  attempt,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Lydian  monarch,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  three. great  Oriental  monarchies, 
Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon,  were  now  united  by 
mutual  engagements  and  intermarriages,  and  con- 
tinued at  peace  with  one  another  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  and  during  that 
of  Astyages,  his  son  and  successor. 

6.  Extent  of  the  Empire.  —  The  limits  of  the 
Median  Empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  size  and 
position.  From  north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no 
place  great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side, 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on  the  other.  From 
east  to  west  it  had,  however,  a  wide  expansion, 
since  it  reached  from  the  Halys  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Gates,  and  possibly  further.  It  com- 
prised Persia,  Media  Magna,  Northern  Media, 
JIatiene  or  Media  IMattiana,  Assyria,  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  the  tract  between  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus,  the  low  tract  along  the  southwest  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  separated 
from  Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  prob- 
ably by  a  line  running  about  half  way  between 
that  river  and  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  did  not 
include  Syria,  Phoenicia,  or  Judwa,  which  fell  to 
Babylon  on  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
])ire.  Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned  at  1500 
miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  its  average  breadth 
at  400  or  450  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  be  about 
000,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  modern  Persia. 

7.  Its  character.  —  With  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  government  established  by  the  ]Medes  over 
the  conquered  nations,  we  possess  but  little  trust- 
worthy evidence.  Herodotus  in  one  place  com- 
pares, somewhat  vaguely,  the  Median  with  the 
Persian  system  (i.  134),  and  Ctesias  appears  to 
have  asserted  the  positive  introduction  of  the  sa- 
trapial  organization  into  the  empire  at  its  first  foun- 
dation by  his  Arbaces  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  28);  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  As- 


ArtfBus  (40  years),  Artynes  (22  years),  Astibaras  (40 
years),  and  finally  Aspadas,  or  Astyages,  the  last  king 
(x  years).  This  scheme  appears  to  be  a  clumsj  exten- 
sion of  the  monarchy,  by  means  of  repetition,  from 
the  data  furnished  by  Herodotus. 
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Syrian  organization  was  continued  by  the  Medes, 
the  subject-nations  retaining  tlieir  native  nionarchs, 
and  merely  acknowledging  subjection  by  tlie  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute.  This  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  the  case  in  Persia,  where  Cyrus  and 
his  father  Cambyses  were  monarchs,  liolding  their 
crown  of  the  Median  king,  Ijefore  the  revolt  of  tlie 
former;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
remainder  of  tlie  empire  was  organized  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  The  satrapial  organization  was  ap- 
parently a  Persian  invention,  begun  by  Cyrus,  con- 
tinued by  Cambyses,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as 
the  regular  governmental  system  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspis. 

8.  Its  duration.  —  Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental 
monarchies  the  JNIedian  was  the  shortest  in  dura- 
tion. It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century  is.  c,  and  it  terminated 
B.  c.  558.  The  period  of  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  reigns  of 
Cyaxares  and  Astyages,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  in- 
dicating its  probable  length,  though  we  cannot  feel 
sure  that  the  years  are  correctly  apportioned  l)e- 
tween  the  monarchs.  Two  kings  only  occupied  the 
throne  during  tlie  period;  for  the  Cyaxares  II.  of 
Xenophon  is  an  invention  of  that  amusing  writer. 

9.  /ts  ^filial  overthrow.  — •  The  conquest  of  the 
Medes  by  a  sister-Iranic  race,  the  Persians,  under 
their  native  monarch  Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  in- 
disputable facts  of  i-emote  history,  which  make  the 
inquirer  feel  that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid 
ground  in  these  difficult  investigations.  The  details 
of  the  struggle,  which  are  given  partially  by  Her- 
odotus (i.  127,  128),  at  greater  length  by  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  {Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  404—400),  probalily 
following  Ctesias,  have  not  the  same  claim  to  ac 
ceptance.  We  may  gather  from  them,  however, 
that  the  contest  was  short,  though  severe.  The 
Medes  did  not  readily  relinquish  the  position  of 
superiority  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  75  years; 
but  their  vigor  had  been  sapped  by  the  adoption 
of  Assyrian  manners,  and  they  were  now  no  match 
for  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Persia.  Aft(?r  many 
partial  engagements  a  great  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Jledes,  and  the  capture  of  their 
king,  Astyages,  by  Cyrus. 

10.  Position  of  Media  under  Persia.  —  The 
treatment  of  the  Medes  by  the  victorious  Persians 
was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  conquered  nation. 
According  to  some  writers  (as  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon)  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
(Jyrus  and  the  last  IMedian  monarch,  who  was 
therefore  naturally  treated  with  more  than  connnon 
tenderness.  The  fact  of  the  relationship  is,  how- 
?ver,  denied  by  Ctesias;  and  whether  it  existed  or 
iio,  at  any  rate  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Jledcs 
under  Persia  was  not  really  owing  to  this  accident. 
The  two  nations  were  closely  akin ;  tliey  liad  the 
8:une  Aryan  or  Iranic  origin,  the  same  early  tradi- 
tions, the  s.ame  langu.age  (Strab.  xv.  2,  §  8),  nearly 
the  same  religion,  and  ultimately  the  same  manners 
and  customs,  dress,  and  general  mode  of  life.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  they  were  drawn  to- 
<;ether,  and  that,  though  never  actually  coalescing, 
they  still  formed  to  some  extent  a  single  privileged 
people.  Medes  were  .advanced  to  stations  of  high 
\ionor  and  importance  under  Cyrus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, an  advantage  shared  Ijy  no  other  conquered 
people.  The  Median  capital  was  at  first  the  cliief 
royal  residence,  and  always  remained  one  of  the 
places  a'  which  the  court  spent  a  portion  of  the 
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j-ear;  while  among  the  provinces  Media  claimed 
and  enjoyed  a  precedency,  which  appears  equally  in 
the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  native  records.  Still, 
it  would  seem  that  the  nation,  so  lately  sovereign, 
was  not  altogether  content  with  its  secondary  posi- 
tion. On  the  first  convenient  opportunity  Media 
rebeUed,  elevating  to  the  throne  a  certain  Plira- 
ortes  (Frawartish),  who  called  himself  Xathrites, 
and  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  from  Cyaxares. 
Darius  Hystaspis,  in  whose  reign  this  reliellion 
took  place,  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  it. 
After  vainly  endeavoring  to  put  it  down  by  his 
generals,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  field  him- 
self. He  defeated  Phraortes  in  a  pitched  battle, 
pursued,  and  captured  Jiini  ne.ar  llhages,  mutilated 
him,  kept  him  for  a  time  "  chained  at  his  door," 
and  finally  crucified  him  at  Ixbatana,  executing  at 
the  same  time  his  chief  followers  (see  the  Beldstim 
Inscription,  in  Ilawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  601,  002). 
The  Medes  hereupon  submitted,  and  quietly  bore 
the  yoke  for  another  century,  when  they  made  a 
second  attempt  to  free  themselves,  which  was  su])- 
pressed  by  Darius  Nothus  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  2,  §  I'J). 
Henceforth  they  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  sub- 
ordinate position,  and  followed  tlirough  its  various 
shifts  and  changes  the  fortune  of  Persia. 

11.  internal  Divisions.  —  According  to  Herodo- 
tus the  Median  nation  was  divided  into  six  trilies 
(iOvf)),  called  the  Busiie,  the  Paretaceni,  the  Stru- 
chates,  the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  in  what  sense  these  are  to  be 
considered  as  ethnic  divisions.  The  Paretaceni 
appear  to  represent  a  geographical  district,  while 
the  Magi  were  certainly  a  priest  caste ;  of  the  rest 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  The  Arizanti,  whose 
name  would  signify  "  of  noble  descent,"  or  "  of 
Aryan  descent,"  must  (one  would  think)  have  been 
the  leading  tribe,  corresponding  to  the  Pasargadae 
in  Persia ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  iiave  only 
the  fourth  place  in  the  list  of  Herodotus.  The 
Budii  are  fairly  identified  with  the  eastern  Phut  — 
the  Putiijn  of  the  Persian  inscriptions — whom 
Scripture  joins  with  Persia  in  two  places  (Kz. 
xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5).  Of  the  Basse  and  the  Stru- 
chates  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  statement  of 
Herodotus.  We  ni.ay  perhaps  assume,  from  the 
order  of  Herodotus's  list,  that  the  Busfe,  Pareta- 
ceni, vStruchates,  and  .Vrizanti  were  true  Medes,  of 
genuine  Aryan  descent,  while  the  Budii  and  Slagi 
were  fbreiirners  admitted  into  the  nation. 

12.  lielif/ion.  —  The  original  religion  of  the 
Medes  must  undoubtedly  have  been  tliat  simple 
creed  which  is  placed  before  us  in  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  Zeudavesta.  Its  peculiar  character- 
istic was  Dualism,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil,  nearly  if 
not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  another.  Ormazd  and 
Aliriman  were  both  self-caused  and  self-existent, 
both  indestructible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will 
—  their  warfare  had  been  from  all  eternity,  and 
would  continue  to  all  eternity,  though  on  the 
whole  the  struggle  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness.  Ormazd  was  tlie  (.Jod  of  the 
-Vryans,  the  object  of  their  worship  and  trust ; 
-Mirinian  was  their  enemy,  an  object  of  fear  and 
abhorrence,  but  not  of  any  religious  rite.  Besides 
Ormazd,  the  Aryans  worshipped  the  Sun  and 
jMoon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
and  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
spirits  or  genii,  some  good,  some  bad,  the  sulijects 
and  ministers  respectively  of  the  two  powers  of 
Good  and  Evil.     Their  cult  was  simple,  consisting 
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in  processions,  religious  cliants  and  hymns,  and 
a  few  simple  offerings,  expressions  of  devotion  and 
thankfulness.  Such  was  the  worship  and  such 
the  belief  which  the  whole  Aryan  race  brought 
with  them  from  the  remote  east  when  they  mi- 
grated westward.  Their  migration  brought  them 
into  contact  with  the  fire-worshippers  of  Arme- 
nia and  ^Alount  Zagros,  among  whom  Magism 
had  been  established 
from  a  remote  antiq- 
uity. The  result  was 
either  a  combination 
of  the  two  religions,  or 
in  some  cases  an  actual 
conversion  of  the  con- 
querors to  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  con- 
quered. So  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the 
scanty  materials  in  our 
possession,  the  latter 
was  the  case  with  the 
]\Iedes.  While  in  Per- 
sia the  true  Aryan  creed 
maintained  itself,  at 
least  to  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  in 
tolerable  purity,  in  the 
neighboring  kingdom 
of  Media  it  was  early 
swallowed  up  in  Ma- 
gism, which  was  prob- 
ably established  by 
Cya.%ares  or  his  succes- 
sor as  the  religion  of 
the  state.  The  essence 
of  Magism  was  the  *^"^''''"  I^enti"'""  '^''""" 
worship  of  the  elements,  ' ' ' 

fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  with  a  special  preference 
of  fire  to  the  remainder.  Temples  were  not  allowed, 
but  fire-altars  were  maintained  on  various  sacred 
sites,  generally  mountain  tops,  where  sacrifices  were 
continually  offered,  and  the  flame  was  never  suffered 
to  go  out.  A  hierarchy  naturally  followed,  to  per- 
form these  constant  rites,  and  the  Magi  became 
recognized  as  a  sacred  caste  entitled  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful.  They  claimed  in  many  cases 
a  power  of  divining  the  future,  and  practiced  largely 
those  occult  arts  which  are  still  called  by  their 
name  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
The  fear  of  polluting  the  elements  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  curious  superstitions  among  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Slaiiian  religion  (Herod,  i.  138);  among 
the  rest  to  the  strange  practice  of  neither  burying 
nor  burning  their  dead,  l)ut  exposing  them  to  be 
devoured  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  (Herod,  i.  ]40; 
Strab.  XV.  3,  §  20).  This  custom  is  still  observed 
by  their  representatives,  the  modern  I'arsees. 

13.  Manners,  customs,  find  national  character. 
—  The  customs  of  the  Medes  are  said  to  have 
nearly  resembled  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Persians ;  but  they  were  regarded 
as  the  inventors,  their  neigh)jors  as  the  copyists 
(Strab.  xi.  13,  §  9).  The}-  were  brave  and  warlilce, 
excellent  riders,  and  remarkably  skillful  with  the 
bow.     The  flowing  robe,  so  well  known   from  the 


a  See  Esth.  i.  3,  14,  18,  and  19.  The  only  passage 
in  Esther  where  Media  takes  precedence  of  Persia  is 
X.  2,  where  we  liave  a  mention  of  "  tlie  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia.'"  Here 
Ihe  order  is  chronological.     As   the   Median   empire 
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Persepolitan  sculptures,  was  their  native  dress,  and 
was  certainly  among  the  points  for  which  the  Per- 
sians were  beholden  to  them.  Their  whole  costume 
was  rich  and  splendid ;  they  were  fond  of  scarlet, 
and  decorated  themselves  with  a  quantity  of  gold, 
in  the  shape  of  chains,  collars,  armlets,  etc.  As 
troops  they  were  considered  little  inferior  to  the 
native  Persians,  next  to  whom  they  were  usually 
ranged  in  the  battle-field.  They  fought  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  and  carried,  not  bows  and 
arrows  only,  but  shields,  short  spears,  and  poniards. 
It  is  thought  that  they  must  have  excelled  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  stuffs. 

14.  References  to  ihe  Meiles  in  Scripture. — 
The  references  to  the  Medes  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  striking. 
We  first  hear  of  certain  "cities  of  the  Medes,"  in 
which  the  captive  Israelites  were  placed  by  "  the 
king  of  Assyria  "  on  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
B.  c.  721  (2  K.  xvii.  G,  xviii.  11).  This  implies 
the  subjection  of  Media  to  Assyria  at  the  time  of 
Shalmaneser,  or  of  Sargon,  his  successor,  and  ac- 
cords (as  we  have  shown)  very  closely  with  the 
account  given  by  the  latter  of  certain  military 
colonies  which  he  planted  in  the  Median  country. 
Soon  afterwards  Isaiah  prophesies  the  part  which 
the  Medes  shall  take  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(Is.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  2);  which  is  again  still  more  dis- 
tinctly declared  by  Jeremiah  (li.  11  and  28),  who 
sufficiently  indicates  the  independence  of  Media  in 
his  day  (xxv.  2.5).  Daniel  relates,  as  a  historian, 
the  fact  of  the  Medo-Persic  conquest  (v.  28,  31), 
giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
who  appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy  by  Cyrus 
(vi.  1-28).  In  Ezra  we  have  a  mention  of  Ach- 
metha  (Eebatana),  •'  the  palace  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes,"  where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found 
(vi.  2-.5)  —  a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known 
facts  that  the  Jledian  capital  was  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment under  Cyrus,  but  a  royal  residence  only 
and  not  the  seat  of  goverinnent  inider  Darius 
Hystaspis.  Finally,  in  Esther,  the  high  rank  of 
Jledia  under  the  Persian  kings,  yet  at  the  same 
time  its  subordinate  position,  are  marked  by  the 
fi-equent  combination  of  the  two  names  in  phrases 
of  honor,  the  precedency  being  in  every  case  as- 
signed to  the  Persians." 

In  the  Apocryphal  Scriptures  the  Jledes  occupy 
a  more  prominent  place.  The  chief  scene  of  one 
whole  book  (Tobit)  is  Media  ;  and  in  another 
(Judith)  a  very  striking  portion  of  the  narrati\'e 
belongs  to  the  same  country.  But  the  historical 
character  of  both  these  books  is  with  reason 
douljted;  and  from  neither  can  we  derive  any  au- 
thentic or  satisfactory  information  concerning  the 
people.  From  the  story  of  Tobias  little  could  be 
gathered,  even  if  we  accepted  it  as  true;  while  the 
liistory  of  Arphaxad  (which  seems  to  be  merely  a 
distorted  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  rebel 
Phraortes  and  Darius  Hystaspis)  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  contest.  The  mention  of 
Phages  in  both  narratives  as  a  ^Median  town  and 
region  of  impoitance  is  geograiiliically  correct;  and 
it  is  historically  true  that  Phraortes  suffered  his 
overthrow  in  the  Phaijian  district.  But  beyond 
these  focts  the  narratives  in  question  contain  little 

preceded  the  Persian,  its  chronicles  came  first  in  "  the 
book."  The  precedency  in  Daniel  (v.  28,  and  vi.  b. 
12,  &c.)  is  owinn  to  the  fact  of  a  Median  viceroy  being 
established  on  the  throne. 
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that  even  illustrates  the  true  history  of  the  IMedian 
nation.  (See  the  articles  on  Judith  and  Tobias 
in  Winer's  licaliriirtcrbucli  ;  and  on  the  general 
subject  compare  Itawlinson's  [lerodotus,  i.  401— i22; 
Bosanquet's  Chnmolnr/y  of'  the  Me/les,  read  before 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Societ}',  June  5,  1858;  Brandis, 
Reruiii  Assyrinrwn  iempora  eiiiendata,  pp.  1-14; 
Grote's  History  of  Greece,  iii.  pp.  301-312;  and 
Hupfeld's  Kxercitationiun  Herocluteanim  Spediniiia 
duo,  p.  56  tf. )  G.  R. 

ME'DIA  C^l^'  *'■  «•  ^^adai:  MtjSjo:  Media), 
a  country  the  general  situation  of  which  is  abund- 
antly clear,  though  its  limits  may  not  be  capable 
of  beintr  precisely  determined.  Media  lay  nortli- 
west  of  Persia  Proper,  south  and  southwest  of  the 
Caspian,  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west  and 
northwest  of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iram.  Its 
greatest  lengtli  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in 
this  direction  it  extended  from  the  32d  to  the  40th 
parallel,  a  distance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it 
reached  from  about  long.  45°  to  53°;  bnt  its 
average  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to 
300  miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
150.000  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  that  of 
modern  France.  The  natural  boundary  of  Media 
on  the  north  was  the  river  Aras ;  on  the  west 
Zagros  and  the  mountain-chain  which  connects 
Zagros  with  Ararat;  in  the  south  ISIedia  was  prob- 
ably separated  from  Persia  by  the  iesert  which  now 
forms  the  boundary  between  Farsistnn  and  Irak 
Ajemi  ;  on  the  east  its  natural  limit  was  the 
desert  and  the  Caspian  Gates.  West  of  the  Gates, 
it  was  bounded,  not  (as  is  conunonly  said)  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  but  by  the  mountain  range  south  of 
that  sea,  which  separates  between  the  high  and  the 
low  country.  It  thus  comprised  the  modern  prov- 
inces of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  Kurdistan,  part  of 
Luristnn,  Azerbijan,  perhaps  Talis/i  and  Ghilan, 
but  not  Miizandernn  or  Astcvabad. 

The  division  of  Media  commonly  recognized  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  into  Media 
Magna,  and  Media  Atropatene.  (Strab.  xi.  13, 
§  1;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  44;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  13;  Ptol. 
vi.  2,  &c.)  (1.)  Media  Atropatene,  so  named  from 
the  satrap  Atropates,  who  became  independent 
monarch  of  the  province  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  (Strab.  ul.  sup. ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xviii.  3),  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern 
Azerbijan,  being  the  tract  situated  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  mountains  which  run  north  from 
Zagros,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
basin  of  Lake  Uruimijeh,  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Aras  and  the  Sejid  Riui.  This  is  chiefly  a  high 
tract,  varied  between  mountains  and  plains,  and 
lying  mostly  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh  has  a  still 
greater  elevation,  the  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  into 
which  all  the  i-ivei's  run,  being  as  much  as  4,200 
feet  above  the  ocean.  The  country  is  fairly  fertile, 
well-watered  in  most  places,  and  fiivorable  to  agri- 
culture; its  climate  is  temperate,  though  occa- 
sionally severe  in  winter;  it  ]iroduces  rice,  corn  of 
all  kinds,  wine,  silk,  white  wax,  and  all  manner  of 
delicious  fruits.  Tabriz,  its  modern  capital,  forms 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  is 
a  beautiful  place,  situated  in  a  forest  of  orchards. 
The  ancient  Atropatene  may  have  included  also  the 
countries  of  Ghilan  and  Talish,  togetlier  with  the 
plain  of  Moffhan  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined 
Kur  and  Aras  rivers.  These  tracts  are  low  and 
8at;  that  of  il/o(//irtn  is  sandy  and  sterile;    Talish 
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is  more  productive;  while  Ghilan  (like  Mazanderan) 
is  rich  and  fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
climate  of  Ghilan,  however,  is  unhealtiiy,  and  at 
times  pestilential ;  the  streams  perpetually  overflow 
their  banks;  and  the  waters  which  escape  stagnate 
in  marshes,  whose  exhalations  spread  disease  and 
death  among  the  inhabitants.  (2.)  Media  Magna 
lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  the  range  of  Elburz  from  the  Caspian 
Gates  to  the  Rudbar\Mss,  through  which  the  SeJid 
Rud  reaches  the  low  country  of  Ghilan.  It  then 
adjoined  upon  Atropatene,  from  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  separated  by  a  line  running  about  S. 
W.  by  W.  from  the  bridge  of  Menjil  to  Zagros. 
Here  it  touched  Assyria,  from  which  it  was  prob- 
al)ly  divided  by  the  last  line  of  hills  towards  the 
west,  before  the  mountains  sink  down  upon  the 
plain.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Susiana 
and  Persia  Proper,  the  former  of  which  it  met  in 
the  modern  Lnristan,  probably  about  lat.  33°  30', 
while  it  struck  the  latter  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Zagros  range,  in  lat.  32°  or  32°  30'.  Towards  the 
east  it  was  closed  in  by  the  great  salt  desert,  \vhich 
Herodotus  reckons  to  Sagartia,  and  later  writers  to 
Parthia  and  Carmania.  IMedia  JNIagna  thus  con- 
tained great  part  of  Kurdistan,  and  Luristan,  with 
all  Ardelan  and  Irak  Ajemi.  The  character  of 
this  tract  is  very  varied.  Towards  the  west,  in 
Ardelan,  Kurdistan,  and  Luristan,  it  is  highly 
mountainous,  but  at  tlie  same  time  well  watered 
and  richly  wooded,  fertile  and  lovely;  on  the  north, 
along  the  flank  of  Elburz,  it  is  less  charming,  but 
still  pleasant  and  tolerably  productive;  while  to- 
wards the  east  and  southeast  it  is  bare,  arid,  rocky, 
and  sandy,  supporting  with  difficulty  a  spare  and 
wretched  population.  The  present  productions  of 
Zagros  are  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  rice, 
wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  of  every  variety:  every 
valley  is  a  garden ;  and  besides  valleys,  extensive 
plains  are  often  found,  furnishing  the  most  excellent 
pasturage.  Here  were  nurtured  the  valuable  breed 
of  horses  called  Nissean,  which  the  Persians  culti- 
vated with  such  especial  care,  and  from  which  the 
horses  of  the  monarch  were  always  chosen.  The 
pasture-grounds  of  Khawah  and  Alishiar  between 
Behistun  and  Khorram-abad,  probably  represent 
the  "  Nisaean  plain"  of  the  ancients,  which  seems 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  town  Nisfea  (Nisaya), 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  into  these  two 
provinces  can  only  be  distinctly  proved  to  have 
existed  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  more  ancient, 
dating  from  the  settlement  of  the  IMedes  in  the 
country,  wliich  did  not  take  place  all  at  once,  but 
was  first  in  the  more  northern  and  afterwards  in 
the  southern  country.  It  is  indicative  of  the  divis- 
ion, that  there  were  two  Ecbatanas  ■ —  one,  the 
northern,  at  Takht-i-Suleinuin  :  the  other,  the 
southern,  at  Hamadan,  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Orontes  (Elwand)  —  respectively  the  capitals  of  the 
two  districts.      [Ecbatana.] 

Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  the  chief  town  in 
Media  was  undoulitedly  Rhages  —  the  Rruja  of  the 
inscriptions.  Hither  the  rebel  Phraortes  fled  on 
his  defeat  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hither  too  came 
Darius  Codomannus  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  on 
his  way  to  the  eastern  provinces  (Arr.  /''xp.  Alc.v. 
iii.  20).  The  only  other  place  of  nuieh  note  was 
Bagistana,  the  modern  Behistun,  which  guarded 
tiie  chief  pass  connecting  Media  with  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plain. 
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No  doubt  both  parts  of  IMedia  were  further  sub- 
divided into  provinces ;  but  no  trustworthy  account 
af  these  minor  divisions  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
tract  aliout  Khages  Avas  certainly  called  Khagiana; 
and  the  mountain  tract  adjoining  Persia  seems  to 
have  been  Ivuown  as  Parajtacene,  or  the  country  of 
the  ParoetacEB.  Ptolemy  gives  as  Median  districts 
Elymais,  Clioromithrene,  Sigrina,  Daritis,  and 
Syromedia;  but  these  names  are  little  known  to 
other  writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to  some  of 
them.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  we  do 
not  possess  materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the 
ancient  geography  of  the  country,  which  is  very 
imperfectly  described  by  Strabo,  and  almost  omitted 
by  Pliny. 

(See  Sir  H.  Ilawlinson's  Articles  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geonvnphical  Society,  vol.  ix.  Art.  2,  and 
vol.  X.  Articles  1  and  2;  and  compare  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chap.  xvii.  and  xviii. ;  Ches- 
ney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  122,  &c. ;  Kinneir's 
Persian  Empire ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels ;  and  Kaw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  Essay  vs..) 
[On  the  geography,  see  also  Hitter's  Erdkunde, 
viii.  and  ix.,  and  M.  von  Niebubr's  Geschichte 
Assures  II.  Babel's,  pp.  380-314.]  G.  K. 

*  We  are  now  to  add  to  the  above  sources  Prof. 
Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monaixhies,  vol.  iii.,  the  first 
part  of  which  (pp.  1-.557)  is  occupied  with  tlie 
history  of  the  JMedes.  This  volume  has  appeared 
since  the  foregoing  article  was  written.  On  some 
of  the  points  of  contact  between  ^lediau  history 
and  the  Bible,  see  Rawlinson's  Historical  Evi- 
dences, lect.  v.,  and  the  Notes  on  the  text  (Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  185U),  and  also  Niebuhr's  Gesch. 
Assur's  u.  Babel's,  pp.  55  f.,  14-t  f ,  221,  and  else- 
where. Arnold  comprises  the  history  and  the 
geography  of  the  suliject  under  the  one  head  of 
"  Medien,"  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  ix.  231-231. 
See  in  the  Dictionary  tlie  articles  on  Babylon, 
Danikl,  and  Darius,  the  Mkde.  H. 

ME'DIAN  (S''nn  ;  Keri,  HS^n  :  b  M^Soy: 
Medus).  Darius,  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes  "  (Dan.  ix.  1)  or  "the  Mede  " 
(xi.  1),  is  thus  described  in  Dan.  v.  31. 

MEDICINE.  I.  Next  to  care  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  the  curing  of  hurts  takes  prece- 
dence even  amongst  savage  nations.  At  a  later 
period  comes  the  treatment  of  sickness,  and  recog- 
nition of  states  of  disease ;  and  these  mark  a  nascent 
civilization.  Internal  diseases,  and  all  for  which 
an  obvious  cause  cannot  be  assigned,  are  in  tlie 
most  early  period  viewed  as  the  visitation  of  God, 
or  as  the  act  of  some  malignant  power,  human  — 
as  the  evil  eye  —  or  else  superhuman,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  by  sorcery,  or  some  other  occult  sup- 
jxised  agency.  The  Indian  notion  is  that  all  dis- 
eases are  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit  (Sprengel, 
Gesch.  der  Arzeneikunde,  pt.  ii.  48).  But  among 
a  civilized  race  the  preeminence  of  the  medical  art 
is  confessed  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  set 
~>\\  human  life,  and  the  vastly  greater  amount  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  which  civilized  man  is 
capal)le.  It  would  be  stranse  if  their  close  con- 
nection historically  with  Egypt  had   not  imbued 


a  Recent  researches  at  Kouyunjik  have  given  pre'' 
it  is  said,  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  iu  minute 
aevices,  and  yielded  up  even  specimens  of  magnifying 
lenses.  A  cone  engraved  with  a  table  of  culies,  so 
small  as  to  be  unintelligible  without  a  lens,  was  brought 
how  by  Sir  U.  Uawlinson,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
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the  Israelites  with  a  strong  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  art,  and  with  some  considerable  degree 
of  medical  culture.  From  the  most  ancient  testi- 
monies, sacred  and  secular,  Egypt,  from  whatever 
cause,  though  perhaps  ft-om  necessity,  was  foremost 
among  the  nations  in  this  most  human  of  studies 
piu'ely  physical.  Again,  as  the  active  intelligence 
of  (ireece  flowed  in  upon  her,  and  mingled  with  the 
immense  store  of  pathological  records  which  must 
have  accumulated  under  the  system  described  by 
Herodotus,  —  Egypt,  especially  Alexandria,  became 
the  medical  repertory  and  nuiseum  of  the  world. 
Thither  all  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amid 
earlier  civilizations,  whether  her  own  or  foreign, 
had  been  attracted,  and  medicine  and  surgery  flour- 
ished amidst  political  decadence  and  artistic  decline. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  French  writer 
(Renouard,  Histoire  de  Medicine  depuis  son  Orir/- 
ine,  etc.)  to  arrange  in  periods  the  growth  of 
the  medical  art  as  follows:  1st.  The  Primitive 
or  Instinctive  Period,  lasting  from  the  earliest  re- 
corded treatment  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  2d.  The 
Sacred  or  Mystic  Period,  lasting  till  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Pythagorean  Society,  500  B.  c. 
3d.  The  Philosophical  Period',  closing  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  B.  c.  320. 
4th.  The  Anatomical  Period,  which  continued 
until  the  death  of  Galen,  A.  D.  200.  But  these 
artificial  lines  do  not  strictly  exhibit  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home 
of  medical  and  other  skill  for  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  and  every  Egyptian  nuunmy 
of  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate  sort,  involved  a 
process  of  anatomy.  This  gave  opportunities  of  in- 
specting a  vast  number  of  bodies,  varying  in  every 
possible  condition.  Such  opportunities  were  sure 
to  be  turned  to  account  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  5)  by 
the  more  diligent  among  the  faculty  —  for  "  the 
physicians  "  embalmed  (Gen.  1.  2).  The  intes- 
tines had  a  separate  receptacle  assigned  them,  or 
were  restored  to  the  body  through  the  ventral 
incision  (Wilkinson,  v.  4G8);  and  every  such  pro- 
cess which  we  can  trace  in  the  mmnmies  discov- 
ered shows  the  most  minute  accuracy  of  manipula- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  laljorious  efforts,  we 
have  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or  rational  sys- 
tem of  Egyptian  origin ;  and  medicine  in  Egypt 
was  a  mere  art  or  profession.  Of  science  the 
Asclepiadffl  of  Greece  were  the  true  originators. 
Hippocrates,  who  wrote  a  book  on  "  Ancient  IMedi- 
cine,"  and  who  seems  to  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  access  to  foreign  sources,  gives  no 
prominence  to  Egypt.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  repressive  influences  of  her  fixed  institutions 
that  this  country  did  not  attain  to  a  vast  and 
speedy  proficiency  in  medical  science,  when  post 
mortem  examination  was  so  general  a  rule  instead 
of  being  a  rare  exception.  Still  it  is  impossible 
to  lielieve  that  considerable  advances  in  physiology 
could  have  failed  to  be  made  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  similarly,  though  we  cannot  so  well 
determine  how  far,  in  Assyria."  The  best  guar- 
antee for  the  advance  of  medical  science  is,  after 
all.  the  interest  which  every  human  ])eing  has  in 
it;  and  this  is  most  strongly  felt  in  large  grega- 


Museum.  As  to  whether  the  invention  was  brought 
to  bear  on  medical  science,  proof  is  wanting.  Prob- 
ably such  science  had  not  yet  been  pushed  to  the  point 
at  which  the  microscope  becomes  useful.  Only  those 
who  have  quick  keen  eyes  for  the  nature-world  feel 
the  want  of  such  spectacles. 
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rious  masses  of  population.  Compared  with  the 
wild  countries  around  them,  at  any  rate,  Egypt 
must  have  seemed  incalculably  advanced.  Hence 
the  awe,  with  which  Homer's  Greeks  speak  of  her 
wealth,"  resources,  and  medi- 
cal skill;  and  even  the  visit 
of  Abraham,  though  prior  to 
this  period,  found  her  no 
doubt  in  advance  of  other 
countries.  Representations 
of  early  Egyptian  surgery 
apparently  occur  on  some  of 
the  monuments  of  Beni- 
Hassan.     Flint  knives  used 

for  embalming  have  been  recovered  —  the  "Ethi- 
opic  stone"  of  Herodotus  (ii.  8G;  comp.  Ex.  iv. 
25)  was  probably  either  black  flint  or  agate;  and 
those  who  have  assisted  at  the  opening  of  a 
mummy  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  exhibited  a 
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had  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated 
always  according  to  established  precedents,  or 
deviated  from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a 
fatal   termination  ;    if,    however,    the  patient  died 


Flint  Knives,     (ttllkiuson.) 


under  accredited  treatment  no  blame  was  attached. 
They  treated  gratis  patients  when  travelling  or 
on  military  service.  Most  diseases  were  by  them 
ascril)ed  to  indigestion  and  excessive  eating  (Diod. 
Sicul.<=  i.  82),  and  when  their  science  failed  them 
dentistry  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  work  of  I  magic/  was  called  in.      On  recovery  it  was  also 


the  best  modern  experts.  This  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was 
studied  by  a  distinct  practitioner.     Pliny  (vii.  57) 


customary  to  suspend  in  a  temple  an  exvoto,  which 
was  commonly  a  model  of  the  part  attected ;  and 
such  offerings  doubtless,  as  in  the  Coan  Temple  of 


asserts  that  the  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention  ^Esculapius,  became  valuable  aids  to  the  pathological 
of  the  healing  art,  and  (xxvi.  1)  thinks 
them  subject  to  many  diseases.  Their 
"  many  medicines  "  are  mentioned  (.ler. 
xlvi.  H).  Many  valuable' drugs  may  be 
derived  from  the  plants  mentioned  by 
Wilkinson  (iv.  C21),  and  the  senna  of 
the  adjacent  interior  of  Africa  still  ex- 
cels all  other.  Athothmes  II.,  king  of 
the  country,  is  said  to  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  anatomy.  Hermes 
(who  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as 
Athothmes,  intellect  personified,  only 
disguised  as  a  deity  instead  of  a 
legendary  king),  was  said  to  have  writ- 
ten six  books  on  medicine ;  in  which  an 
entire  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases 
of  the  eye  (Kawlinson's  Herod.,  note  to 
ii.  84),  and  thefirsthalf  of  which  related 
to  anatomy.  The  various  recipes  known  to  have  i  student.  The  Egyptians  who  lived  in  the  corn- 
been  beneficial  were  recorded,  with   their  peculiar  |  growing  region  are  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  to 


Doctors  (or  Barbers  ?)  and  I'atients.     (Wilkinson.) 


cases,  in  the  memoirs  of  physic,  inscribed  among 
the  laws,  and  deposited  in  the  principal  temples 
of  the  place  (Wilkinson,  iii.  396,  397).  The  repu- 
tation of  its  practitioners  in  historical  times  was 
such  that  both  Cyrus  and  Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for 
physicians  or  surgeons*  (Herod,  iii.  1,  129-132); 
and  by  one  of  the  same  country,  no  doubt,  Cam- 
byses'  wound  was«  tended,  though  not  perhaps  with 
much  zeal  for  his  recovery. 

Of  midwifery  we  have  a  distinct  notice  (Ex.  i. 
15),  and  of  women  as  its  practitioners,^'  which  fact 
may  also  be  verified  from  the  sculptures  (Raw- 
linson's  note  on  Herod,  ii.  84).     The  physicians 


a  II.  ix.  381 ;  Oil.  iv.  229.  See  also  Hprod.  ii.  84, 
and  i.  77.  The  simple  lieroes  had  reverence  for  the 
healing  skill  which  extended  only  to  wounds.  There 
i.5  iiardly  any  recognition  of  disease  in  Homer.  There 
is  sudden  death,  pestilence,  and  weary  old  age,  but 
hardly  any  fixed  morbid  condition,  save  in  a  simile 
{OU.  V.  395).  See,  however,  a  letter  De  rebus  e.c 
Hornero  medicis,  D.  G.  W'olf,  Wittenberg,  1791. 

6  Comp.  the  letter  of  Benhadad  to  Joram,  2  K.  v. 
6,  to  procure  the  cure  of  Naanian. 

c  The  words  of  Herod,  (iii.  66),  w?  ea-(j>aKe\i.<Te  re  to 
ooTeov  Kat  6  jLi.)jpbs  rd^icTTa  efrairiq,  appear  to  indicate 
modica.1  treatment  by  the  terms  employed.     It  is  not 


have  been  specially  attentive  to  health.  The  prac- 
tice of  circumcision  is  traceable  on  monuments 
certainly  anterior  to  the  age  of  Joseph.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  involved  in  obscurity;  especially  as  all 
we  know  of  the  Egyptians  makes  it  unlikely 
that  they  would  have  borrowed  such  a  practice, 
so  late  as  the  period  of  Abraham,  from  any 
mere  sojourner  among  them.  Its  beneficial  effects 
in  the  temperature  of  Egypt  and  Syria  have 
often  been  noticed,  especially  as  a  preservative  of 
cleanliness,  etc.  The  scrupulous  attention  paid  to 
the  dead  was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  living. 
Such  powerful  drugs  as  asphaltum,  natron,  resin, 


unlikely  the  physician  may  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  nation. 

il  The  sex  is  clear  from  the  Ileb.  grammatical  forms. 
The  names  of  two,  Shiphrali  and  Puah,  are  recorded. 
The  treatment  of  new-born  Hebrew  infants  is  men- 
tioned (Ez.  xvi.  4)  as  consisting  in  washing,  salting, 
and  swaddling :  this  last  was  not  used  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kin.son).  ' 

e  The  same  author  adds  that  the  most  common 
method  of  treatment  was  by  kKvctixoI^  koX  vijtrTetais  koI 
ejaeVot?. 

/  M;igicians  and  physicians  botli  belonged  to  tlie 
priestly  caste,  and  perhaps  united  their  professions  ip 
one  person. 
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pure  bitumen,  and  various  aromatic  gums,  sup- 
pressed or  counteracted  all  noxious  effluvia  from  » 
the  corpse;  even  the  saw-dust  of  the  floor,  on 
which  the  body  had  been  cleansed,  was  collected 
in  small  linen  liags,  which,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or   thh'ty,  were   deposited    in    vases    near 


Exvotos.     (Wilkinson.) 

1.  Ivory  hand,  in  Mr.  Salt's  collection. 

2.  Stone  tablet,  dedicated  to  Amunre,  for  the  recovery  of  a  complaint  in  the 

ear  ;  found  at  Thebes. 

3.  An  ear,  of  terra  cotta,  from  Thebes,  in  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson's  possession. 
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importance  which  would  tend  to  check  the  Jews 
from  sharing  this  was  the  ceremonial  law,  the  special 
reverence  of  Jewish  feeling  towards  human  remains, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  "  uncleanness."  Yet  those 
Jews  —  and  there  were  at  all  times  since  the  Cap- 
tivity not  a  few,  perhaps  —  who  tended  to' foreign 
laxity,  and  affected  Greek 
philosophy  and  culture, 
would  assuredly,  as  we 
shaU  have  further  occasion 
to  notice  that  they  in  fact 
did,  enlarge  their  ana- 
tomical knowledge  from 
sources  which  repelled  their 
stricter  lirethren,  and  the 
result  would  be  apparent 
in  the  general  elevated 
standard  of  that  profession, 
even  as  practiced  in.  Jeru- 
salem. The  diffusion  of 
Christianity  in  the  3d  and 
4th  centuries  exercised  a 
similar  but  more  univer- 
sal restraint  on  the  dis- 
secting-room, until  anato- 
my as  a  pursuit  became 
extinct,  and  the  notion  of 
profaneness  quelling  every- 
where such  researches,  sur- 
gical science  became  stag- 


the  tomb  (Wilkinson,'' v.  468,  469).    For  the  extent]  nant  to  a  degree  to  which  it  had  never  previously 

sunk  within  the  memory  of  human  records. 

In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  practi- 
tioners —  princes  and  heroes  —  settles  at  once  the 
question  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in 
the  Homeric/  and  pre-Homeric  6'  period.  To  de- 
scend to  the  historical,  the  story  of  Democedes ''  at 
the  court  of  Darius  illustrates  the  practice  of  Greek 
surgery  before  the  period  of  Hippocrates;  antici- 
pating in  its  gentler  waiting  upon  ^  nature,  as 
compared  (Herod,  iii.  130)  with  that  of  the  Per- 


to  which  these  practices  were  imitated  among  the 
Jews,  see  Embai.jiing;  at  any  rate  the  unclean- 
ness imputed  to  contact  with  a  corpse  was  a  pow- 
erful preservati\e <•■  against  the  inoculation  of  the 
living  frame  with  morliid  humors.  But,  to  pursue 
to  later  times  this  merely  general  question,  it  appears 
(I'liny,  N.  II.  xix.  5  '')  that  the  I'tolemies  them- 
selves practiced  dissection,  and  that,  at  a  period 
when  Jewish  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  complete 
and  reciprocal,^  there  existed  in  Alexandria  a  great 
zeal  for  anatomical  study.     The  only  influence  of 

a  « L'Egypte  moderne  n'en  est  plus  la,  et,  comme 
M.  Pariset  I'a  si  bien  siguaW,  les  tombeaux  des  peres, 
infiUres  par  les  eaux  du  Nil,  se  convertisseut  en  autant 
de  foyers  pestilentiels  pour  leurs  eufants  "  (Michel 
Levy,  p.  12).  This  may  perhaps  be  the  true  account 
of  the  production  of  the  modern  plague,  which,  how- 
ever, disappears  when  the  temperature  rises  above  a 
given  limit,  excessive  heat  tending  to  dissipate  the 
miasma. 

b  This  author  further  refers  to  Pettigrew's  History 
of  Egijptian  Mummies. 

<^  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  an  article  on  pestilential  infec- 
tion, Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlvi  ,  1832,  insists  on 
actual  contact  with  the  diseased  or  dead  as  the  condi- 
tion of  trausniis.sion  of  the  disease.  But  compare  a 
tract  by  Dr.  Macmichael,  On  the  Progress  of  Opinion 
on  the  Subject  nf  Contagion.  See  also  Essays  on  State 
Medicine,  H.  W.  Rumsey,  London,  1850,  ess.  iii.  p.  130, 
&c.  For  ancient  opinions  on  the  matter,  see  Paiilus 
JEu:in.  ed.  Sydenham  Society,  i.  284,  &c.  Thucydides, 
in  his  description  of  the  Athenian  plague,  is  the  first 
who  alludes  to  it,  and  that  but  infereutially.  It  seems 
on  the  whole  most  likely  that  contagiousness  is  a 
quality  of  morbid  condition  which  may  be  present  or 
absent.  What  the  conditions  are  no^  one  seems  able  1 
to  say.  As  an  instance,  elephantiasis  was  said  by  early 
writers  {e.  g.  Arotoeus  and  Rhazes)  to  be  contagious,  ' 
which  some  modern  authorities  deny.  The  assertion  \ 
md  denial  are  so  clear  and  circumstantial  in  either 
case,  that  no  other  solution  seems  open  to  the  qucs- 
tior 


d  't  Regibus  corpora  mortuorum  ad  scrutandos  mor- 
bos  insecantibus." 

e  Cyrene,  the  well-known  Greek  African  colony,  had 
a  high  repute  for  physicians  of  excellence  ;  and  some 
of  its  coins  bear  the  impress  of  the  6?ro;,  or  assafuclidct, 
a  medical  drug  to  which  miraculous  virtues  were 
ascribed.  Now  the  Cyrenaica  was  a  home  for  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion  (Acts  ii.  10 ;  Paul.  Jigin. 
Sydenham  Society,  iii.  283). 

/  Galen  himself  wrote  a  book,  Trepl  rjjs  Ka9'  'Ofirjpov 
laTptKvj?,  quoted  by  Alexander  of  Tralles,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  4. 

a  The  indistinctness  with  which  the  medical,  the 
magical,  and  the  poisonous  were  confounded  under  the 
word  (j)dpixaKa  by  the  early  Greeks  will  escape  no  one. 
(So  Ex.  xxii.  18,  the  Heb.  word  for  "  witch  "  is  in  the 
LXX.  rendered  by  (^ap/ia/co^)  The  legend  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  Medea  illustrates  this  ;  the  Homeric  Moly, 
and  Nepenthes,  and  the  whole  story  of  Circe,  co« 
firm  it. 

''  The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  Samos  had 
reached  Sardis  before  Darius  discovered  his  presence 
among  the  captives  taken  from  Oroetes  (Herod,  iii. 
129). 

i  The  best  known  name  amongst  the  pioneers  of 
Greek  medical  science  is  Herodicus  of  Selymbria,  "  qui 
totam  gymnasticam  niediciuK  adjunxit ;  "  for  which 
he  was  censured  by  Hippocrates  (Biblioth.  Script.  Med. 
s.  v.).  The  alliance,  however,  of  the  tarpiKr;  with  the 
yvp.i'ao-TiK^  13  familiar  to  us  from  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato. 
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sians  and  Egyptians,  the  metliod  and  maxims  of 
that  Father  of  physic,  who  wrote  against  the  the- 
ories and  speculations  of  tlie  so-called  philosophi- 
cal school,  and  was  a  true  Empiricist  before  that 
sect  was  formularized.  The  Dogmatic  school  was 
founded  after  his  time  by  his  disciples,  who  departed 
from  his  eminently  practical  and  inductive  method. 
It  recognized  hidden  causes  of  health  and  sickness 
arising  from  certain  supposed  principles  or  elements, 
out  of  which  bodies  were  composed,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  all  their  parts  and  memliers  were  attempered 
together  and  became  sympathetic.  He  has  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  sympathy  of  men  with  cli- 
mate, seasons,  etc.  Hippocrates  himself  rejected 
supernatural  accounts  of  dise;ise,  and  especially  de- 
moniacal possession.  He  refers,  but  with  no  mys- 
tical sense,  to  numbers "  as  furnishing  a  rule  for 
cases.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  extols  the  discern- 
ment of  Orientals  above  ^Vesterns,  and  of  Asiatics 
above  Europeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.^  The  em- 
pirical school,  which  arose  in  the  third  century  n. 
c,  under  the  guidance  of  Acron  of  Agrigentum, 
Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Philinus  of  <_'os, '-' 
waited  for  the  symptoms  of  every  case,  disregard- 
ing the  rules  of  practice  based  on  dogmatic  princi- 
ples. Among  its  votaries  was  aZachalias  (perhaps 
Zacharias,  and  possibly  a  Jew)  of  Babylon,  who 
(Pliny,  N.  II.  xxxvii.  10,  comp.  xxxvi.  10)  dedi- 
cated a  book  on  medicine  to  Mithridates  the  Great; 
its  views  were  also  supported ''  by  Herodotus  of 
Tarsus,  a  place  which,  next  to  Alexandria,  became 
distinguished  for  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  med- 
icine; as  also  by  a  Jew  named  Theodas,  or  Theu- 
das,''  of  Laodicea,  but  a  student  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  last,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  Empiricists  whom  its 
schools  produced.  The  remarks  of  Theudas  on  the 
right  method  of  observing,  and  the  value  of  expe- 
rience, and  his  book  on  medicine,  novv'  lost,  in 
which  he  arranged  his  subject  under  the  heads  of 
indicaioria,  curatoria,  and  saluhria,  earned  him 
high  reputation  as  a  champion  of  Empiricism  against 
the  reproaches  of  the  dogmatists,  though  they  were 
subsequently  impugned  by  Galen  and  Theodosius 
of  Tripoli.  His  period  was  that  from  Titus  to 
Hadrian.  "  The  empiricists  held  that  ob.servation 
and  the  application  of  known  remedies  in  one  case 
to  others  presumed  to  be  similar  constitute  the 
whole  art  of  cultivating  medicine.  Though  their 
views  were  narrow,  and  their  information  scanty 
when  compared  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
sects,  and  although  they  rejected  as  useless  and  un- 
attainable all  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  recondite 
nature  of  diseases,  it  is  yndeniable  that,  besides 
personal  experience,  they  freely  availed  themselves 
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a  Thus  the  product  of  seven  and  forty  gives  the 
term  of  the  days  of  gestation  ;  in  his  nepl  vovcnov-  S, 
why  men  died,  ^u  rVJcn  7rept(roT7crt  Ttof  i^fxepe'toi/,  is  dis- 
cussed ;  so  the  4th,  8tli,  11th,  and  17th,  are  noted  as 
the  critical  days  in  acute  diseases. 

b  Sprengel,  lib.  sup.  iv.  52-5,  speaks  of  an  Alexan- 
drian school  of  medicine  as  having  carried  anatomy, 
especially  under  the  guidance  of  Hierophilus,  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  ancient  perfection.  It  seems  not, 
however,  to  have  claimed  any  distinctive  principles, 
but  stands  chronologically  between  the  Dogmatic  and 
Empiric  schools. 

c  The  former  of  these  wrote  against  Hippocrates,  the 
latter  was  a  commentator  on  him  (Sprengel,  ub.  sup. 
iv.  81). 

d  It  treats  of  a  stone  called  hematite,  to  which  the 
author  ascribes  great  virtues,  especially  as  regards  the 
eyer. 
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of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  strict  analogy  founded 
upon  observation  and  the  resemblance  of  phenom- 
ena "  (Dr.  Adams,  Paid.  yEgin.  ed.  Sydenham 
Soc). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  by  another, 
known  as  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen  under  the 
leading  of  Themison,  also  of  Laodicea,  about  the 
period  of  Pompey  the  Great./  Asclepiades  paved 
the  way  for  the  "method  '"  in  question,  finding  a 
theoretic  f  basis  in  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory 
of  physics  which  he  borrowed  from  Heraclides  of 
Pontus.  He  had  passed  some  early  years  in  Alex- 
andria, and  thence  came  to  Kome  shortly  before 
Giceru's  time  (comp.  quo  nos  medico  amicoqtie  usi 
sumus,  Crassus,  ap.  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  l-l).  He  was 
a  transitional  link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Em- 
piric schools  and  this  later  or  Methodic  (Sprengel, 
ub.  sup.  pt.  V.  16),  which  sought  to  rescue  medicine 
from  the  bewildering  mass  of  particulars  in  which 
empiricism  had  plunged  it.  He  reduced  diseases  to 
two  classes,  chronic  and  acute,  and  endeavored  like- 
wise to>  simplify  remedies.  In  the  mean  while  the 
most  judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  Hippocra- 
tes, Celsus  of  the  Augustan  period,  had  reviewed 
medicine  in  the  light  which  all  these  schools 
afforded,  and  not  professing  any  distinct  teaching, 
but  borrowing  from  all,  may  be  viewed  as  eclectic. 
He  traiLslated  Hippocrates  largely  verbatim,  quoting 
in  a  less  degree  Asclepiades  and  others.  Antonius 
Musa,  whose  "cold-water  cure,"  after  its  successful 
trial  on  Augustus  himself,  became  generally  popular, 
seems  to  have  had  little  of  scientific  basis ;  but  by 
the  usual  method,  or  the  usual  accidents,  became 
merely  the  fashionable  practitioner  of  his  day  in 
Rome.*  Attalia,  near  Tarsus,  furnished  also, 
shortly  after  the  period  of  Celsus,  Athensens,  the 
leader  of  the  last  of  the  schools  of  medicine  which 
divided  the  ancient  world,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Pneumatic,"  holding  the  tenet  "of  an  etherial 
principle  {-rvevi^a)  residing  in  the  microcosm,  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  performed  the  functions 
of  the  body."  This  is  also  traceable  in  Hippoc- 
rates, and  was  an  established  opinion  of  the 
Stoics.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  innate  heat, 
Sep^^  €/ji.(pvTos  (Aret.  de  Catts.  et  Sign.  Morb. 
Cliron.  ii.  13),  and  the  calidum  innatum  of  modern 
physiologists,  especially  in  the  17th  century  (Dr 
Adams,  Pref.  Aretceus,  ed.  Syd.  Soc).  It  is 
clear  that  all  these  schools  may  easily  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  medical  opinions  current  at 
the  period  of  the  N.  T.,  that  the  two  earlier  among 
them  may  have  influenced  rabbinical  teaching  on 
that  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  es- 
pecially at  the  tuue  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jerusa- 


e  The  authorities  for  these  statements  about  Theu- 
da.s  are  given  by  Wunderbar,  Biblisch-Talmudische 
Medicin,  Ites  Heft,  p.  25.  lie  refers  among  others  to 
Talmud,  Tr.  Nasir,  52  ft  ;  to  Tosiphtu  Ohloth,  §  iv.  ;  and 
to  Tr.  Snnhedrin,  33  a,  93d;   Bechoroth,  2Sb. 

/  "Alia  est  Ilippocratis  secta  [the  Dogmatic],  alia 
Aaclepiadia,  alia  Themisonis '-  (Seneca,  Epist.  95  ;  comp. 
Juv.  Sat.  X.  221). 

a  For  his  remains  see  Asclepiadis  Bithynici  Fmg- 
menta,  ed.  Christ.  Gottl.  Gumpert,  So.  Vinar.  1794. 

h  Female  medical  aid  appears  to  have  been  current 
at  Rome,  whether  in  midwifLTy  only  (the  obstetric),  or 
in  general  practice,  as  the  titles  mediea,  laTpixri,  would 
seem  to  imply  (see  Martial,  Epii;.  xi.  72).  The  Greeks 
were  not  strangers  to  female  study  of  medicine  ;  e.  g. 
some  fragments  of  the  famous  Aspasia  on  women's  dif- 
ordors  occur  in  Aetius. 
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lem,  the  Jewish  people,  whom  he  favored  and  pro- 
tected, had  an  opportunity  of  largely  gathering 
from  the  medical  lore  of  the  West.  It  was  neces- 
sary therefore  to  pass  in  brief  review  the  growth  of 
the  latter,  and  especially  to  note  the  points  at  which 
it  intersects  the  medical  progress  of  the  Jews. 
Greek  Asiatic  medicine  culminated  in  Galen,  who 
was,  however,  still  but  a  commentator  on  his  west- 
ern predecessors,  and  who  stands  literally  without 
rival,  successor,  or  disciple  of  note,  till  the  period 
when  Greek  learning  was  reawakened  by  the 
Arabian  intellect.  Galen  himself"  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Antonines,  but  he  appears  to  ha\e 
been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  and 
to  have  travelled  in  quest  of  medical  experience  o\er 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  (ireece,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  West,  and,  in  particular,  to  have 
visited  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  quest  of  opobal- 
samum,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain 
samples  of  bitumen.  lie  also  mentions  Palesthie 
as  producing  a  watery  wine,  suited  for  the  drink  of 
febrile  patients. 

II.  Having  thus  described  the  external  influences 
which,  if  any,  were  probalily  most  influential  in 
forming  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews,  we 
may  trace  next  its  internal  growth.  The  cabalistic 
legends  mix  up  the  names  of  Shem  and  Heber  in 
their  fables  about  healing,  and  ascribe  to  those 
patriarchs  a  knowledge  of  simples  and  rare  roots, 
with,  of  course,  magic  spells  and  occult  powers, 
such  as  have  clouded  the  history  of  medicine  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  17th  century.''  So 
to  Abraham  is  ascril;;d  a  talisman,  the  touch  of 
which  healed  all  diy..ise.  We  know  that  such  sim- 
ple surgical  skill  as  the  operation  for  circumcision 
implies  was  Abraham's;  but  severer  operations 
than  this  are  constantly  required  in  the  flock  and 
herd,  and  those  who  watch  carefully  the  habits  of 
animals  can  hardly  fail  to  amass  some  guiding 
principles  applicable  lo  man  and  beast  alike.  Be- 
yond this,  there  was  probably  nothing  but  such 
ordinary  obstetriidl  craft  as  has  always  been  tradi- 
tional among  the  women  of  rude  tribes,  which  could 
be  classed  as  medical  lore  in  the  fiimily  of  the 
patriarch,  until  his  sojourn  brought  him  among  the 
more  cultivated  Philistines  and  Egyptians.  The 
only  notices  whi..h  Scripture  affords  in  connection 
with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult  midwifery 
in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac  ,^'  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (Gen.  xxv.  2G.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  27;,  and 
so,  later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv.  19).    The 
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traditional  value  ascribed  to  the  mandrake,  in 
regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to  the  same 
branch  of  natural  medicine;  but  throughout  this 
period  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  study, 
digest,  and  systematize  the  subject.  I$ut,  as  Israel 
grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  they  derived  doubt- 
less a  large  mental  cultivation  from  their  position, 
until  cruel  policy  turned  it  into  bondage;  even  then 
Moses  was  rescued  from  the  lot  of  his  brethren,  and 
became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
inchiding,  of  course,  medicine  and  cognate  sciences 
(Clem.  Alex.  i.  p.  413),  and  those  attainments  per- 
haps became  suggestive  of  future  laws.  Some  prac- 
tical skill  in  metallurgy  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxii. 
20.  But,  if  we  admit  Egyptian  learning  as  an  in- 
gredient, we  should  also  notice  how  far  exalted 
above  it  is  the  standard  of  the  whole  Jewish  legis- 
lative fabric,  in  its  exemption  from  the  blemishes  of 
sorcery  and  juggling  pretenses.  The  priest,  who 
had  to  pronounce  on  the  cure,  used  no  means  to 
advance  it,  and  the  whole  regulations  prescribed 
exclude  the  notion  of  trafficking  in  popular  super- 
stition. We  have  no  occult  practices  reserved  in 
the  hands  of  the  sacred  caste.  It  is  God  alone 
who  doeth  greajt  things,  working  by  the  wand  of 
Moses,  or  the  brazen  serpent ;  but  the  very  mention 
of  such  instruments  is  such  as  to  expel  all  pretense 
of  mysterious  virtues  in  the  things  themselves. 
Hence  various  allusions  to  God's  "  healing  mercy," 
and  the  title  "  Jehovah  that  healeth ' '  (Ex.  xv.  2G ; 
Jer.  xvii.  14,  xxx.  17;  Ps.  ciii.  3,  cxlvii.  3;  Is.  xxx. 
26).  Nor  was  the  practice  of  physic  a  privilege  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  practice  it, 
'and  this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay, 
there  was  no  Scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resi- 
dent aliens.  We  read  of  "  physicians,"  "  healing,'' 
etc.,  in  Ex.  xxi.  19;  2  K.  viii.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12; 
Jer.  viii.  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  leisure 
of  the  Levites  and  their  other  advantages  would 
make  them  the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in 
all  science,  and  their  constant  residence  in  cities 
would  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried  out  in 
fact,  of  a  far  wider  field  of  observation.  The  reign 
of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have  opened, 
especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  intercourse,  new 
facilities  for  the  study.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
included  in  his  favorite  natural  history  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the  creatures.  His 
works  show  him  conversant  with  the  notion  of 
remedial  treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  15,  xii.  18,  xvii. 
22,  XX.  30,  xxix.  1;  Eccl.  iii.  3);   and  one  passage 


f  The  Aiabs,  however,  continued  to  build  wholly 
upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  save  in  so  far  as  their 
advance  in  chemical  science  improved  their  pharmaco- 
poeia :  this  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  works  of 
Rhazes,  A.  D.  930,  and  l£aly  Abbas,  A.  D.  980.  The  first 
mention  of  smallpox  is  ascribed  to  Rhazes,  who,  how- 
ever, quotes  several  earlier  writers  on  the  subject. 
Mohammed  himself  is  said  to  have  been  versed  iu 
medicines  and  to  have  compiled  some  aphorisms  upon 
it  ;  and  a  herbaXst  literature  was  always  exten- 
sively followed  iu  the  East  from  the  days  of  Solomon 
downwards  (Freind's  History  of  Medicine,  ii.  5,  27). 

b  See,  in  evidence  of  this.  Royal  and  Practical 
Chymistry,  in  three  treatises,  London,  1670. 

c  Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of 
twins  being  born,  one  holding  the  other's  heel ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  any  such  limit  to  the  operations 
of  nature  as  any  objection  on  tliat  score  would  imply. 
After  all,  it  was  perhaps  only  just  such  a  relative  po- 
sition of  the  limbs  of  the  infants  at  the  mere  moment 


of  birth  as  would  suggest*the  "  holding  by  the  heel." 
The  midwives,  it  seems,  in  case  of  twins,  were  called 
upon  to  distinguish  the  first-born,  to  whom  important 
privileges  appertained.  The  tying  on  a  thread  or  rib- 
bon was  an  easy  way  of  preventing  mistake,  and  the 
assistant  in  the  case  of  Tamar  seized  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  for  doing  it.  "  When  the  hand  or  foot 
of  a  living  child  protrudes,  it  is  to  be  pushed  up  .  . 
and  the  head  made  to  present "  (Paul.  JEgin.  ed. 
Sydenh.  Soc.  i.  648,  Ilippocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams). 
This  probably  the  midwife  did  ;  at  the  same  time 
marking  him  as  first-born  in  virtue  of  being  thus 
"  presented  "  tirst.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  doubt- 
ful expression  in  Gen,  xxxviii.  27  and  marg.  is  dis- 
cussed by  Wunderbar,  lib.  sup.  p.  50,  in  reference  both 
to  the  children  and  to  the  mother.  Of  Rachel  a  Jew- 
ish commentator  says,  "  Multis  etiam  ex  itinere  diffi- 
cultatibus  pra?gressis,  viribusque  post  diu  protractos 
dolores  exhaustis,  atonia  uteri,  forsan  quidem  hsem 
orrhagia  in  pariendo  mortua  est  "  (ibid.). 
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(see  p.  1867  f.)  indicates  considerable  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  His  repute  in  magic  is  the  universal  " 
theme  of  eastern  story.  It  has  even  been  thought 
he  had  recourse  to  the  shrine  of  /Escuhipius  at 
Sidon,  and  enriched  his  resources  by  its  records  or 
relics;  but  there  seems  some  doubt  whether  this 
temple  was  of  such  high  antiquity.  Solomon,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  doubt,  would  have  turned  to  the 
account,  not  only  of  wealth  but  of  knowledge,  his 
peaceful  reign,  wide  dominion,  and  wider  renown, 
and  would  have  sought  to  traffic  in  learning,  as 
well  as  in  wheat  and  gold.     To  him  the  Talmudists 

ascribe  a  "  volume  of  cures  "  (mS12~l  "IDD), 
of  which  they  make  frequent  mention  (Fabricius, 
Cod.  Paeudep.  V.  T.  i.  1043  f.).  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  2)  mentions  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
the  use  of  spells  by  him  to  expel  demons  who  cause 
sicknesses,  "  which  is  continued  among  us,"  he  adds, 
"  to  this  time."  The  dealings  of  various  prophets 
with  quasi-medical  agency  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  the  mere  accidental  form  which  their 
miraculous  gifts  took  (1  K.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  12,  xvii. 
17;  2  K.  i.  4,  xx.  7;  Is.  .xxxviii.  21).  Jewish  tra- 
dition has  invested  Elisha,  it  would  seem,  with  a 
function  more  largely  medicinal  than  that  of  the 
other  servants  of  (jod ;  but  the  Scriptural  evidence 
on  the  point  is  scanty,  save  that  he  appears  to  have 
known  at  once  the  proper  means  to  apply  to  heal 
the  waters,  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  K. 
ii.  21,  iv.  39-41).  His  healing  the  Shunammite's 
Ron  has  been  discussed  as  a  case  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, and  of  animal  magnetism  applied  to  resus- 
citate it ;  but  the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the 
death  was  real.  As  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the 
Jordan  commonly  possessed  the  healing  power 
which  Naaman's  faith  and  obedience  found  in  it, 
would  there  have  been  "  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,"  or  in  any  other  days? 
Further,  if  our  Lord's  words  (Luke  iv.  27)  are  to 
be  taken  literally,  Elisha's  reputation  could  not 
have  been  founded  on  any  succession  of  lepers 
healed.  The  washing  was  a  part  of  the  enjoined 
lustration  of  the  leper  after  his  cure  was  complete ; 
Naaman  was  to  act  as  though  clean,  like  the  "  ten 
men  that  were  lepers,"  bidden  to  "  go  and  show 
themselves  to  the  priest  "  —  in  either  case  it  was 
"  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee." 
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o  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2)  mentions  a  cure  of  one 
possessed  with  a  devil  by  the  use  of  some  root,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  referred  by  tradition  to  Sol- 
omon. 

b  Professor  Newman  remarks  on  the  manner  of  Ben- 
hadad's  recorded  death,  that  "  when  a  man  is  so  near 
to  death  that  this  will  kill  him,  we  need  good  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  story  is  not  a  vulgar  scandal " 
(Hehreio  Monarchy,  p.  180,  note).  The  remark  seems 
to  betray  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by  the  crisis  of 
a  fever. 

c  Wunderbar,  whom  the  writer  has  followed  in  a 
large  portion  of  this  general  review  of  Jewish  medi- 
cine, and  to  whom  his  obligations  are  great,  has  here 
set  up  a  view  which  appears  untenable.  He  regards 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  as  parallel  in  its  effects  to 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  seems  to  think  that  the 
people  would  return  debased  from  its  influence.  On 
the  contrary,  those  whom  subjection  had  made  ignoble 
and  unpatriotic  would  remain.  If  any  returned,  it 
was  a  pledge  that  they  were  not  so  impiiircd  ;  and,  if 
not  impaired,  tliey  would  be  certainly  improved  by 
the  discipline  tliey  had  undergone.  lie  also  thinks 
that  sorcery  had  the  largest  share  in  any  Babylonian 
or  Persian  system  of  medicine.     This  is  assuming  too 


The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly  so  de- 
scribed as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hazael 
(2  K.  viii.  15).  Yet  the  observation  of  Hruce,  upon 
a  "cold-water  cure"  practiced  among  the  peoplft 
near  the  Red  Sea,  has  suggested  a  \iew  somewhat 
different.  The  bed-clothes  are  soakerl  with  cold 
water,  and  kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient 
drinks  cold  water  freely.  But  the  crisis,  it  seems, 
occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not  till  the  fifth  is 
it  there  usual  to  apply  this  treatment.  If  the 
chamberlain,  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or 
treachery,  precipitated  the  application,  a  fatal  ^ 
issue  may  have  suddenly  resulted.  The  "  brazen 
serpent,"  once  the  means  of  healing,  and  wor- 
shipped idolatrously  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  those  honors  under  its 
^Esculapian  aspect.  This  notion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  though  not  therein 
traceable.  It  is  supposed  that  something  in  the 
"  volume  of  cures,"  current  under  the  authority  of 
Solomon,  may  have  conduced  to  the  establishment 
of  these  rites,  and  drawn  away  the  popular  homage, 
especially  in  prayers  during  sickness,  or  thanks- 
giving after  recovery,  from  Jehovah.  The  state- 
ment that  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  "sought  not 
to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  physicians,"  may  seem  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  a  rivalry  of  actual 
worship,  based  on  some  medical  fancies,  had  been 
set  up,  and  would  so  far  support  the  Talmudical 
tradition. 

The  Captivity  at  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  in 
contact  with  a  new  sphere  of  thought.  Their 
chief  men  rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and  an 
improved  mental  culture  among  a  large  section  of 
the  captives  was  no  doubt  the  result  which  they 
imported  on  their  return. ^  We  know  too  little  of 
the  precise  state  of  medicine  in  Babylon.  Susa,  and 
the  "  cities  of  the  Medes,"  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  impulse  so  derived  would  have 
led  the  exiles;  but  the  confluence  of  streams  of 
thought  from  opposite  sources,  which  impregnate 
each  other,  would  surely  produce  a  tendency  to  sift 
established  practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  set  up  a 
new  standard  by  which  to  try  the  current  rules  of  art, 
and  to  determine  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  any  eager 
spirits  disposed  to  search  for  truth.  Thus  the  visit 
of  Democedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it 


much  :  there  were  magicians  in  Egypt,  but  physicians 
also  (see  above)  of  high  cultivation.  Human  nature 
has  so  great  an  interest  in  human  life,  that  only  in  the 
savage  rudimentary  societies  is  its  economy  left  thus 
involved  in  phantasms.  The  earliest  steps  of  civiliza- 
tion include  something  of  medicine.  Of  course  super- 
stitions are  found  copiously  involved  in  such  medical 
tenets,  but  this  is  not  equivalent  to  abandoning  the 
study  to  a  class  of  professed  magicians.  Thus  in  the 
Ufberreste  der  allhabylonisclien  Literatiir,  p.  123,  by  D. 
Chwolson,  St.  Petersb.  1859  (the  value  of  which  is  not 
however  yet  ascertained),  a  writer  on  poisons  claims 
to  have  a  magic  antid^'^e,  but  declines  stating  what  it 
is,  as  it  is  not  his  business  to  mention  such  things, 
and  he  only  does  so  in  cases  where  the  charm  is  in 
con''.8ction  with  medical  treatment  and  resembles  it ; 
the  magicians,  adds  the  same  writer  on  another  occa- 
sion, use  a  particular  means  of  euro,  but  he  declines 
to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance  to  witchcraft.  So 
(pp.  125,  126)  we  find  traces  of  charms  introduced  into 
Babylonish  treatises  on  medical  science,  but  apolo- 
getically, and  as  if  against  sounder  knowledge.  Simi- 
larly, the  opinion  of  fatalism  is  not  without  its  influ- 
e.ice  on  medicine  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  resorted  to  where, 
as  in  pestilence  often  happens,  all  known  aid  seems 
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seems  to  be  an  isolated  fact,  points  to  a  general 
opening  of  oriental  manners  to  Greek  influence, 
which  was  not  too  late  to  leave  its  traces  in  some 
perhaps  of  the  cpntemporaries  of  Ezra.  That  great 
reformer,  with  the  leaders  of  national  thought 
gathered  about  him,  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
medicine  among  the  salutary  measures  which  dis- 
tinguished his  epoch.  And  whatever  advantages 
the  Levites  had  possessed  in  earlier  days  were  now 
speedily  lost  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine 
Law,  and  much  more  therefore  as  regards  that  of 
medicine,  into  which  competitors  viould  crowd  in 
proportion  to  its  broader  and  more  obvious  human 
interest,  and  effectually  demolish  any  narrowing 
barriers  of  established  privilege,  if  such  previously 
existed. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  priests  in  their 
ministrations,  who  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  barefoot  on  stone  i)avement,  and  without  per- 
haps any  variation  of  dre.*'"  to  meet  that  of  tem- 
perature, were  peculiarly  lit  ole  to  sickness."  Hence 
the  permanent  appointment  of  a  Temple  physician 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  a  certain  Ben- 
Ahijah  is  mentioned  by  Wunderbar  as  occurring 
in  the  Talmud  in  that  capacity.  But  it  rather 
appears  as  though  such  an  officer's  appointment 
were  precarious,  and  varied  with  the  demands  of 
the  ministrants. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased 
regard  given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  physicians,  etc.,  which  it 
contains,  and  which,  as  probably  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  be  expected  to 
show.  The  wisdom  of  prevention  is  recognized  in 
Ecclus.  xviii.  19,  perhaps  also  in  x.  10.  Kank  and 
honor  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physician, 
and  his  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  3, 
12).  The  repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35, 
XXX.  17,  xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled 
with  the  former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused 
some  to  suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a 
physician.  If  he  was  so,  the  power  of  mind  and 
wide  range  of  observation  shown  in  his  work  would 
give  a  favorable  impression  of  the  standard  of 
practitioners ;  if  he  was  not,  the  great  general  popu- 
larity of  the  study  and  practice  may  be  infeiTed 
from  its  thus  becoming  a  common  topic  of  general 
advice  oflfered  by  a  non-professional  writer.  In 
Wisd.  xvi.  12,  plaister  is  spoken  of ;  anointing,  as 
a  means  of  healing,  in  Tob.  vi.  8. 

To  bring  down  the  subject  to  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  St.  Luke,''  "the  beloved  physician,"  who 
practiced  at  Antioch  whilst  the  body  was  his  care, 


a  Thus  we  find  Kail,  De  Morhis  Sacerdntiitn,  Hafn. 
1745,  referred  to  by  Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  p.  60. 

b  This  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  discussion 
on  the  language  of  St.  Luke ;  it  maj'  be  observed, 
however,  that  it  appears  often  tinctured  by  his  early 
studies:  e.  g.  v.  18,  7rapaA.eAu;xtros,  the  correct  term, 
instead  of  the  popular  napakvri.KO';  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark;  so  viii.  44,  co-ttj  r)  puo-is,  instead  of  the  ap- 
parently Hebraistic  phrase  e^r)pdv6r)  t]  wTj-yr;  of  the 
latter  ;  so  vi.  19,  laro  Trafras,  where  giecrwflrjo-aj'  and 
■  kaia^ovio  are  used  by  the  others ;  and  viii.  55,  ini- 
(TTpei/ze  TO  nvsvixa  (the  breath?),  as  though  a  token  of 
animation  returning ;  and  the  list  might  easily  be 
enlarged.  St.  Luke  abounds  in  the  narratives  of  de- 
moniacs, while  Hippocrates  repudiates  such  influence, 
as  producing  maniacal  and  epileptic  disorders.  See 
this  subject  discu.ssed  in  the  Notes  on  the  "Sacred 
Diseases  "  iu  the  .Sydeuh.  Soc.  ed.  of  Hippocr.  Are- 
teeus,   on   the   conti-ary,    recognizes    the   opinion    of 
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could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  conversant  with  all 
the  leading  opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time. 
Situated  between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Cilicia,  within  easy  sea-transit  of  both,  as  well 
as  of  the  western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed 
a  more  central  position  than  any  great  city  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  in  it  accordingly  all  the  streams 
of  contemporary  medical  learning  may  have  prob- 
ably found  a  point  of  confluence.  The  medicine 
of  the  N.  T.  is  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  Jewish 
medicine;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  clear  that  the 
more  mankind  became  mixed  by  intercourse,  the 
more  medical  opinion  and  practice  must  have  ceased 
to  be  exclusive.  The  great  number  of  Jews  resi- 
dent in  Kome  and  Greece  about  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  successi\e  decrees  by  which  their  banish- 
ment from  the  former  was  proclaimed,  must  have 
imported,  even  into  Palestine,  whatever  from  the 
West  was  best  worth  knowing;  and  we  may  be  as 
sure  that  its  medicine  and  surgery  expanded  under 
these  influences,  as  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  such  obligations  would  be  unacknowledged. 
But,  beyond  this,  the  growth  of  large  mercantile 
communities  such  as  existed  in  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Ephesus,  of  itself  involves  a  peculiar 
sanitary  condition,  from  the  mass  of  human  elements 
gathered  to  a  focus  mider  new  or  abnormal  circum- 
stances. Nor  are  the  words  in  which  an  eloquent 
modern  writer  describes  the  course  of  this  action 
less  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  ancient  than  to 
that  of  a  modern  metropolis.  "  Diseases  once  in- 
digenoils  to  a  section  of  humanity  are  slowly  but 
surely  creeping  up  to  commercial  centres  from 
whence  they  will  be  rapidly  jiropagated.  One  form 
of  Asiatic  leprosy  is  approaching  the  Levant  from 
Arabia.  The  history  of  every  disease  which  is 
communicated  from  man  to  man  establishes  this 
melancholy  truth,  that  ultimately  such  maladies 
overleap  all  obstacles  of  climate,  and  demonstrate 
a  solidarity  in  evil  as  well  as  in  good  among  the 
brotherhood  of  nations."'^  In  proportion  as  this 
"  melancholy  truth  "  is  perceived,  would  an  inter- 
communication of  medical  science  prevail  also. 

The  medicine  and  surgery  of  St.  Luke,  then, 
was  probably  not  inferior  to  that  conniionly  in  de- 
mand among  educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must 
have  been,  as  regards  its  basis,  Greek  medicine, 
and  not  Jewish.  Hence  a  standard  Gentile  med- 
ical writer,  if  any  is  to  be  found  of  that  period, 
would  best  represent  the  profession  to  which  the 
Evangelist  belonged.  Without  absolute  certainty 
as  to  date,"^*  we  seem  to  have  such  a  w'riter  in 
Aretteus,    commonly    called    "  the    Cappadocian," 


demoniac  agency  in  disease.  His  words  are :  Jepiji/ 
kikA^ctkovcti  TTji'  TTaOrjv  arap  KaX  Si  dAAas  Tvpo(j>acrCai, 
fj  ,ae'ye0o;  tou  xaKOV,  lepbi'  yap  to  fi.eya'  rj  i^o'ios  OVK 
avBpoiwCrii  aAAo.  9ei'r)S  rj  &aip.ovo^  SdfTjs  «  TO^  avOpiairov 
eitTO&ov,  y\  ^viXTTa.v7(ov  op.ov,  rrjvSe  iKiKXr)(TKOV  iep^v. 
Ilepl  eirtArji/ziT);.  {De  Cans,  et  Sigii.  jSIorb.  ChrOK.  i. 
4.)     [See  Wetstein's  note  on  Matt.  iv.  24.] 

c  Dr.  Ferguson,  Pref.  Essay  to  Gooch  on  Diseases 
of  Wo7nen,  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1859,  p. 
xlvi.  He  adds,  "  Such  has  been  the  case  with  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlatina,  and  the  plague  .  .  .  The  yellow 
fever  has  lately  ravaged  Lisbon  under  a  temperature 
perfectly  similar  to  that  of  London  or  Paris." 

d  The  date  here  given  is  favored  by  the  introduc- 
tory review  of  Aretaeus's  life  and  writings  prefixed  to 
Boerhaave's  edition  of  his  works,  and  by  Dr.  Green- 
hill  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biog.  and  Mi/th.  sub 
voc.  Aretaus.  A  view  that  he  was  about  a  century 
later  —  a  contemporary,  in  short,  of  Galen  —  is  a4- 
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who  wrote  certainly  after  Nero's  reign  began,  and 
probably  flourished   shortly  before  and    after   the 
decade  in  which  St.  Paul  reached  Rome  and  Jeru- 
salem fell.    If  he  were  of  St.  Luke's  age,  it  is  strik- 
ing that  he  should  also  be  perhaps  the  only  ancient 
medical  authority  in  fiivor  of  demoniacal  possession 
as  a  possible  account  of  epilepsy  (see  p.  18IJ0,  note 
b).     If  his   country  be  rightly  indicated  by  his 
surname,  we  know  that  it  gave  him  the  means  of 
intercourse  with  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  period   (Acts  ii.  9 ;   1  Pet.  i.  1). 
It  is  very  likely  that  Tarsus,  the  nearest  place  of 
academic  repute  to  that  region,  was  the  scene  of  at 
any  rate  the  earlier  studies  of  Aretaus,  nor  would 
any  chronological  difficulty  prevent  his  having  been 
a  pupil  in  medicine  there  when  Paul  and  also,  per- 
haps, Barnabas  were,  as  is  probable,  pursuing  their 
early  studies  in  other  subjects  at  the  same  spot. 
Aretseus,  then,  assuming  the  date  above  indicated, 
may  be  taken  as  expounding  the  medical  practice 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century.     There    is,   however,    much    of   strongly 
marked  individuaUty  in  his  work,  more  especially 
in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture  of  disease.     That 
of  pulmonary  consumption  in  particular  is  traced 
with  the  careful  description  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
represents    with   a   curious   exactness    the   curved 
nails,  shrunken  fingers,  slender  sharpened  nostrils, 
hollow  glazy  eye,  cadaverous   look  and    hue,    the 
waste  of  muscle  and  startling  prominence  of  bones, 
the  scapula  standing  oft'  like  the  wing  of  a  bird : 
as  also  the  habit  of  body  marking  youthful  predis- 
position to  the  malady,  the  thin  veneer-like  frames, 
the  limbs  like  pinions,"  the  prominent  throat  and 
shallow  chest,  with  a  remark  that  moist  and  cold 
climates  are  the  haunts  of  it  (Aret.  Trepl  (pOiaeos)- 
His  work  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and  there  of 
the  Pneumatic  school,  as  in  his  statement  regarding 
lethargy,  that  it  is  frigidity  implanted  by  nature; 
concerning  elephantiasis  even  more  emphatically, 
that  it  is  a  refrigeration  of  the  innate  heat,  "  or 
rather  a  congelation  —  as  it  were  one  great  winter 
of  the  system."  *     The  same  views  betray  them- 
selves in  his  statement  regarding  the  blood,  that  it 
is  the  warming  principle  of  all  the  parts ;  that  dia- 
betes is  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhibiting  the  watery 
principle;  and  that  the  effect  of  white  hellebore  is 
as  that  of  fire:    "so  that  whatever  fire  does  by 
burning,  helleliore  effects  still  more  by  penetrating 
inwardly."     The  last  remark  shows  that  he  gave 
some  scope  to  his  imagination,  which   indeed  we 
might  illustrate  from  some  of  his  pathological  de- 
scriptions, e.   (J.  that  of  elephantiasis,  where  the 
resemblance  of  the  beast  to   the  afflicted  human 
being  is  wrought  to  a  f;inciful  parallel.     Allowing 
for  such  overstrained  touches  here  and  there,  we 
may  say  that  he  generally  avoids  extravagant  crotch- 
ets, and  rests  chiefly  on  wide  observation,  and  on 
the  common  sense  which  sobers  theory  and  ration- 
alizes facts.     He  hardly  ever  quotes  an  authority; 
and  though  much  of  what  he  states  was  taught 
before,  it  is  dealt  with  as  the  common  property  of 
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science,  eras  become  sui juris  through  being  proved 
by  his  own  experience.     The  freedom  with  which 
he  fellows   or  rejects   earlier  opinions,  has   occa- 
sioned him  to  be  classed   by  some   amongst   the 
eclectic  school.     His  work  is  divided  into  —  I.  the 
cau.ses  and  signs  of  (1)  acute,  and  (2)  chronic  dis- 
eases; and  II.  the  curative  treatment  of  (1)  acute, 
and  (2)  chronic  diseases.    His  boldness  of  treat- 
ment is  exemplified  in  his  selection  of  the  vein  to 
be  opened  in  a  wide  range  of  parts,  the  arm,  ankle, 
tongue,  nose,  etc.     He  first  has  a  distinct  mention 
of  leeches,  which  Themison  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced; and  in  this  respect  his  surgical  resources 
appear  to  be  in  advance  of  Celsus.    He  was  familiar 
with  the  operation   for  the  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  prescribes,  as  Celsus  also  does,  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  where  its  insertion  is   not  prevented  by 
inflammation,  then  the  incision  '^  into  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  nearly  as  in  modern  lithotomy.     His 
views  of  the  internal  economy  were  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error,  and  the  disuse  of  anatomy 
was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  this  was  the  weak 
point  of  his  teaching.    He  held  that  the  work  of 
[iroducing  the  blood  pertained  to  the  liver,  "  which 
is  the  root  of  the  veins;  "  that  the  bile  was  dis- 
tributed from  the  gall  bladder  to  the  intestines; 
and,  if  this  vesica  became  gorged,   the  bile  was 
thrown  back  into  the  veins,  and  by  them  diffused 
over  the  system.     He  regarded  the  nerves  as  the 
source  of  sensation  and  motion ;  and  had  some  no- 
tion of  them  as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.^ 
Thus  he  has  a  curious  statement  as  regards  paral- 
ysis, that  in  the  case  of  any  sensational  point  below 
the  head,  e.  g.  from  the  membrane  of  the  spinal 
marrow  being  affected  injuriously,  the  parts  on  the 
right  side  will  be  paralyzed  if  the  nerve  toward  the 
right  side  be  hurt,  and  similarly,  conversely,  of  the 
left  side ;  but  that  if  the  head  itself  be  so  affected, 
the  inverse  law  of  consequence  holds  concerning  the 
parts  related,  since  each  nerve  passes  over  to  the 
other  side  from  that  of  its  origin,  decussating  each 
other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.     The  doctrine 
of  the  Pneuma,  or  ethereal  principle  existing   in 
the  microcosm  by  which  the  mind  performs  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  holds  a  more  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  works  of  Aretceus  than  in  those  of  any 
of  the  other  authorities  (Dr.  Adams'  pref.  to  Aret. 
pp.  X.,  xi.).    He  was  aware  that  the  nervous  func- 
tion of   sensation   was  distinct  from    the   motive 
power;  that  either  might  cease  and  the  other  con- 
tinue.   His  pharmacopoeia  is  copious  and  reason- 
able, and  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
drug  are  laid  down  judiciously.     He  makes  large 
use  of  wine,"^  and  prescribing    the  kind  and  the 
number  of  ci/iithi  to  be  taken;  and  some  words  of 
his  on  stomach  disorders  (irepl  KapSiaXyiris)  forci- 
bly recall  those  of  St.  Paul  to  'I'imothy  (1  Tim. 
v.  23),  and  OTie  might  almost  suppose  them  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  intenser  spirituality  of  his 
Jewish  or  Christian  patients.     "  Su\;h  disorders," 
he  says,  "  are  common  to  those  who  toil  in  teaching, 
whose  yearning  is  after  divine  instruction,  who  de- 


vanced  in  the  Syd.  Soc.  edition,  and  ably  supported. 
Still  the  evideuce,  being  purely  negative,  is  slender, 
and  the  opposite  argimients  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

"   IlTepuyaiSee;. 

^  4'iijis  (trTi  Tou  (fi(j)vTov  Bepixov  ov  /ni/cpa  re,  t)  KaX 
irayot,  ws  4V  ti  (xe'ya  x^'f^a  {Oe  Caiis.  et  Sign.  Morb. 
Cliron.  ii.  13). 

C  Tdixufiv  Ti)i'  rpt\aSa  KaX  rhv  Ti)!  KuariSo?  Tpa.\y]\ov. 


il  Sprengel  {ub.  sup.  iv.  52-5)  thinks  that  an  approx- 
imately right  conception  of  the  nervous  system  was 
attained  by  Hierophilus  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
medicine. 

e  Galen  (Hi/g".  v.)  strenuously  recommends  the  use 
of  wine  to  the  aged,  stating  the  wines  best  adajitcd  to 
them.  Even  Plato  {Leg.  ii.)  allows  old  men  thus  to 
restore  their  youth,  and  correct  tlic  au.'sterity  of  age. 
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gpise  delicate  and  varied  diet,  whose  nourishment 
is  fasting,  and  whose  drink  is  water."  And  as  a 
purge  of  melancholy  he  prescribes  "  a  little  wine, 
and  some  other  more  liberal  sustenance."  In  his 
essay  on  Kausus,  or  "brain  "  "  fever,  he  describes 
the  powers  acquired  by  the  soul  before  dissolution 
in  the  following  remarkable  words;  "  Every  sense 
is  pure,  the  intellect  acute,  the  gnostic  powers  pro- 
phetic ;  for  they  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
first  place  their  own  departure  from  life ;  then  they 
foretell  what  will  afterwards  take  place  to  those 
present,  who  fancy  sometimes  that  they  are  delirious : 
but  these  persons  wonder  at  the  result  of  what  has 
been  said.  Others,  also,  talk  to  certain  of  the  dead, 
perchance  they  alone  perceiving  them  to  be  present, 
in  virtue  of  their  acute  and  pure  sense,  or  perchance 
from  their  soul  seeing  beforehand,  and  announcing 
the  men  with  whom  they  are  about  to  associate. 
For  formerly  they  were  innnersed  in  humors,  as  if 
in  mud  and  darkness;  but  when  the  disease  has 
drained  these  off,  and  taken  away  the  mist  from 
their  eyes,  they  perceive  those  things  which  are  in 
the  air,  and  through  the  soul  being  unencumbered 
become  true  prophets."  *  To  those  who  wish  fur- 
ther to  j)ursue  the  study  of  medicine  at  this  era, 
the  edition  of  Aretseus  by  the  Sydenham  Society, 
and  in  a  less  degree  that  by  Boerhaave  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1735),  to  which  the  references  have  here  been 
made,  may  be  recommended. 

As  the  general  science  of  medicine  and  surgery 
of  this  period  may  be  represented  by  Aretteus,  so  we 
have  nearly  a  representation  of  its  Materia  Medica 
by  Dioscorides.  He  too  was  of  the  same  general 
region  —  a  Cilician  Greek,  —  and  his  first  lessons 
were  probably  learnt  at  Taisus.  His  period  is 
tinged  by  the  same  uncertainty  as  that  of  Are- 
tseus ;  but  he  has  usually  been  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2d  century  (see  Did. 
of  Biog.  and  Mytlwl.  s.  v.).  He  was  the  first 
author  of  high  mark  who  devoted  his  attention  to 
Materia  Medica.  Indeed,  this  branch  of  ancient 
science  remained  as  he  left  it  till  the  times  of  the 
Arabians;  and  these,  though  they  enlarged  the 
supply  of  drugs  and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  repeat 
Dioscorides,  as  indeed  Galen  himself  oiten  does,  on 
all  common  subject-matter.  Above  (JO  minerals, 
700  plants,  and  1G8  animal  substances,  are  said  to 
be  described  in  the  researches  of  Dioscorides,  dis- 
playing an  industry  and  skill  which  has  rciiuiined 
the  marvel  of  all  subsequent  commentators.  Pliny, 
copious,  rare,  and  curious  as  he  is,  yet  for  want  of 
scientific  medical  knowledge,  is  little  esteemed  in 
this  particular  branch,  save  when  he  follows  Dios- 


a  So  Sir  H.  Halford  renders  it.  Essay  VI.,  in  which 
occur  some  valuable  comments  on  the  subject  treated 
by  Aretjeus. 

''  Aret.  cle  Sign,  et  Cans.  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  4. 

c  To  the  authorities  there  adduced  may  be  added 
some  remarks  by  Michel  L<5vy  (Traitc  cf  Hygiene, 
206-7),  vvho  ascribes  them  to  a  plethoric  state  pro- 
ducing a  congestion  of  tlie  veins  of  the  rectum,  and 
followed  by  piles.  Blood  is  discharged  from  them 
periodically  or  continuously  ;  thus  the  plethora  is  re- 
lieved, and  hence  the  ancient  opinion  that  hemorrhoids 
were  beneficial.  Sanguineous  flux  of  the  part  may, 
however,  arise  from  other  causes  than  these  varices  — 
e.  g.  ulceration,  cancer,  etc.,  of  rectum.  Wunderbar 
(Bib.-Talm.  Med.  ill.  17  (I)  mentions  a  bloodless  kind, 
distinguished  by  the  Talmudists  as  even  more  danger- 
ous, and  these  he  supposes  meant  in   1   Sam.  v.     To 

these  is  added  (vi.  5,  11,  18)  a  mention  of  CI?  "DV 
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corides.  The  third  volume  of  Paulus  jEgin.  (ed. 
Sydenham  Soc.)  contains  a  catalogue  of  medicines 
simple  and  compound,  and  the  large  proportion  in 
which  the  authority  of  Dioscorides  has  contributes' 
to  form  it,  will  be  manifest  at  the  most  cursory  in- 
spection. To  abridge  such  a  subject  is  impossible, 
and  to  transcribe  it  in  the  most  meagre  form  would 
be  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  diseases 
in  detail,  it  uiay  be  well  to  observe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  identity  between  any  ancient  malady  known 
by  description,  and  any  modern  one  known  by  ex- 
perience, is  often  doubtful.  Some  diseases,  just  as 
some  plants  and  some  animals,  will  exist  almost 
anywhere;  others  can  only  be  produced  within 
narrow  limits  depending  on  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, habit,  etc. ;  and  were  only  equal  observation 
applied  to  the  two,  the  habitat  of  a  disease  might 
be  mapped  as  accurately  as  that  of  a  plant.  It  is 
also  ))Ossible  that  some  diseases  once  extensively 
prevalent,  may  nin  their  course  and  die  out,  or 
occur  only  casually;  just  as  it  seems  certain  that, 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  some  maladies  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  which  were  previously  un- 
known {Biblioth.  Script.  Med.  Genev.  1731,  S.  v.; 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen ;  Leclerc's  History  of' 
Med.  Par.  1723,  transl.  Lond.  1699  ;  Freind's  His- 
iwy  of  Med.). 

Eruptive  diseases  of  the  acute  kind  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  colder  climes.  They 
also  run  their  course  more  rajtidly;  e.  g.  common 
itch,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer  time 
vesicular,  becomes,  in  Syria,  pustular  as  early  some- 
times as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  is  now 
supposed  to  be  an  acarus,  but  the  parasite  perishes 
when  removed  from  the  skin.  Disease  of  various 
kinds  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  infliction, 
or  denounced  as  a  penalty  for  transgression;  "  the 
evil  diseases  of  Egypt "  (perhaps  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  ten  plagues)  are  especially  so  charac- 
terized (Gen.  XX.  18 ;  Ex.  xv.  26 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  10 ; 
Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  60;  1  Cor.  xi.  30);  so  the 
emerods  (see  Ejiekou.s)  <^  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
v.  G);  the  severe  dysentery  f'  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19)  of 
Jehoram,  which  was  also  epidemic  [Blood,  issue 
of;  and  Fever],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  jrrolapms  ani  (Dr.  Mason 
Good,  i.  311-13,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  colon 
exposed);  or,  perhaps,  what  is  known  as  diarrlicea 
tubidaris,  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrine  into 
a  membrane  discharged  from  the  imier  coat  of  the 
intestines,  which  takes  the  mould  of  the  bowel,  and 
is  thus  expelled  (Kitto,  s.  t'.  "Diseases");  so  the 


(A.  V.  "mice");  but  according  to  Lichtensteiu  (in 
Eichhorn's  Biblioth.  vi.  407-66)  a  venomous  solpuga  is 
with  some  plausibility  intended,  so  large,  and  so  similar 
in  form  to  a  mouse,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  denomi- 
nated by  the  same  word.  It  is  said  to  destroy  and 
live  upon  scorpions,  and  to  attack  in  the  parts  alluded 
to.  The  reference  given  is  Pliny,  //.  N.  xxix.  4 ;  but 
Pliny  gives  merely  the  name,  "  solpuga :  "  the  rest  of 
the  statement  fiiKls  no  foundation  in  him.  See  below, 
p.  1867.  Wunderbar  (3tes  Heft,  p.  19)  has  another 
interpretation  of  the  "  mice." 

d  See  a  singular  quotation  from  the  Talmud  (Sliah- 
bath,  82),  concerning  the  effect  of  tenesmus  on  the 
sphincter,  Wunderbar,  aft.-rrt/.Ji;«/.  3tes  Heft,  p.  17. 
The  Talmudists  say  that  those  who  die  of  such  sick- 
ness as  Jehorain's  die  painfully,  but  with  full  con- 
sciousness. 
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sudden  deaths  of  Er,  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  7,  10), 
the  Egyptian  first-born  (Ex.  xi.  4,  5),  Nabal,  Bath- 
sheba's  son,  and  Jeroboam's  (1  Sam.  xxv.  38 ;  2 
Sam.  xii.  15;  1  K.  xiv.  1,  5),  are  ascribed  to  action 
of  Jehovah  inuiied lately,  or  througli  a  prophet. 
Pestilence  (Hab.  iii.  5)  attends  his  path  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.5),  and  is  innoxious  to  those  whom 
lie  shelters  (I's.  xci.  3-10).  It  is  by  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Amos  associated  (as  historically  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  13)  with  "  the  sword  "  and  "famine" 
(Jer.  xiv.  12,  xv.  2,  xxi.  7,  9,  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  8,  13, 
xxviii.  8,  xxix.  17,  18,  xxxii.  24,  36,  xxxiv.  17, 
xxxviii.  2,  xlii.  17,  22,  xliv.  13;  Ez.  v.  12,  17,  vi. 
11,  12,  vii.  15,  xii.  16,  xiv.  21,  xxxiii.  27;  Am.  iv. 
6.  10).  The  sicknesses  of  the  widow's  son  of 
/^arephath,  of  Ahaziah,  Benhadad,  the  leprosy  of 
Uzziah,  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,  are  also  noticed  as 
diseases  sent  by  Jehovah,  or  in  which  He  interposed, 
1  K.  xvii.  17,  20;  2  K.  i.  i,  xx.  1.  In  2  Sam.  iii. 
2!),  disease  is  invoked  as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's 
prayer,  1  K.  viii.  37  (comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  9),  antici- 
pated as  a  chastisement.  Job  and  his  friends  agree 
in  ascribing  his  disease  to  divine  infliction;  but  the 
latter  lu'ge  his  sins  as  the  cause.  So,  conversely, 
the  healing  character  of  God  is  invoked  or  promised, 
Ps.  vi.  2,  xii.  3,  ciii.  3;  Jer.  xxx.  17.  Satanic 
agency  appears  also  as  procuring  disease.  Job  ii.  7 ; 
Luke  xiii.  11,  16.  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  as 
ordinary  calamities,  e.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  age, 
headache  (perhaps  by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  the 
Shunaramite's  son,  that  of  Elisha,  and  that  of  Ben- 
hadad, and  that  of  Jorani,  Gen.  xlviii.  1;  1  Sam. 
xxx.  13;  2  K.  iv.  20,  viii.  7,  29,  xiii.  14;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  6. 

Among  special  diseases  named  in  the  O.  Test,  is 

ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxis.  17,  D'^33?  nhb?^),  which 
is  perhaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  especially  in  the  fig 
season,"  the  juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having 
the  power  of  giving  it.  It  may  occasion  partial  or 
total  blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The  eye-salve  (koA- 
Xvpiov,  Kev.  iii.  18;  Hor.  Sat.  i.)  was  a  remedy 
common  to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (see 
llippocr.  KoWovpiov,  Celsus,  vi.  8,  de  ondoruin 
inorbis,  (2)  de  diversis  coUi/riis).  Other  diseases 
are  —  barrenness  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were 
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o  Comp.  Hippocr.  irfpl  oijiiot.  a.  6(/>6aAm'r)5  Trjs  ctte- 
Tei'ou  Kol  evSrjjat'ou  fu|a<f)epet  Kaflapcrts  Ke<|)aAr)s  kolI  Tijs 

KaTtO    K0lAtTJ9. 

b  Possibly  the  pulmonary  tuberculation  of  the  West, 
which  is  not  unknown  in  Syria,  ami  common  enough 

in  Smyrna  and  in  Egypt.    The  word  npniZ?  is  from 

.a  root  meaning  "  to  waste  away."  In  Zech.  xiv.  12  a 
plague  is  described  an.swering  to  this  meaning  —  an 
intense  emaciation  or  atrophy  ;  although  no  link  of 
causation  is  hinted  at,  such  sometimes  results  from 
severe  internal  abscesses. 

c  It  should  be  noted  that  Hippocrates,  in  his 
Epi'Jemics,  makes  mention  of  fevers  attended  with 
buboes,  which  affords  presumption  in  favor  of  plaj^ie 
being  not  unknown.  It  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the 
1st  century,  A.  D.  See  Littre's  Hippocrates,  tom.  ii. 
p.  585,  and  iii.  p.  5.  The  plague  is  referred  to  by 
writers  of  the  1st  century,  namely,  Poseidonius  and 
llulus. 

d  Their  terms  in  the  respective  versions  are  :  — 

2'^3,         i/zoipa  aypi'a,  srahies  jiigis. 

inpV^,     Kei.xriv,  impetigo. 

e  Or  more  probably  blennorrhota  (mucous  discharge). 


supposed  to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  xx. 
18;  comp.  xii.  17,  xxx.  1,  2,  14-16)  —  "  consump. 
tion,"  ''  and  several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived 
from  various  words,  signifying  to  burn  or  to  be  hot 
(Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  22;  see  Feveh)  ; 
compare  the  kinds  of  fever  distinguished  by  Hip- 
pocrates as  Kavaos  and  irvp-    The  "  burning  boil," 

or  "of  a  boil"  (Lev.  xiii.  23,  TH^'IT  ^"1?!?^, 
LXX.  ov\)]  Tov  f\Kovs),  is  again  merely  marked 
by  the  notion  of  an  effect  resembling  that  of  fire, 
like  the  Greek  (pXeyixovri,  or  our  "carbuncle;  "  it 
may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus 

boil  of  the  present  time.  The  "  botch  (^H^) 
of  Egypt  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  27)  is  so  vague  a  term  as 
to  yield  a  most  uncertain  sense;  the  plague,  as 
known  by  its  attendant  bubo,  has  been  suggested  by 
Scheuchzer.'^    It  is  possible  that  the  Ekphantiasis 

Grmcm-um  may  be  intended  by  ^"^ntt7,  understood 
in  the  widest  sense  of  a  continued  ulceration  until 
the  whole  body,  or  the  portion  affected,  may  be 

regarded  as  one  l^ntll7.  Of  this  disease  some 
further  notice  will  be  taken  below ;  at  present  it  is 
observable  that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express 
the  "boil"  of  Hezekiah.  This  was  certainly  a 
single  locally  confined  eruption,  and  was  probably 
a  carbuncle,  one  of  which  may  well  be  fatal,  though 
a  single  "boil"  in  our  sense  of  the  word  seldom 
is  so.  Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  fever 
terminating  in  an  abscess.  The  diseases  rendered 
"scab  "  '^  and  "  scurvy  "  in  Lev.  xxi.  20,  xxii.  22, 
Deut.  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin  disease, 
such  as  those  known  under  the  names  of  lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  icthyosis,  favus,  or  common 
itch.  Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  approach  the 
type  of  leprosy  [Lepkosy]  as  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, althougk  they  do  not  apjiear  to  have  involved 
ceremonial  defilement,  but  only  a  blemish  disquali- 
fying for  the  priestly  office.  The  quality  of  being 
incurable  is  added  as  a  special  curse,  for  these  dis- 
eases are  not  generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  com- 
mon in  milder  forms.  The  "  running  of  the  reins  " 
(Lev.  XV.  2,  3,  xxii.  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean 
gonoTrhaa.'^  If  we  compare  Num.  xxv.  1,  xxxi. 
7  with  Josli.  xxii.  17,  there  is  ground  for  thinking 


The  existence  of  gononhma  in  early  times  —  save  in 
the  mild  form  —  has  been  much  disputed.  Michel 
Levy  (Traitc  d^ Hygiene,  p.  7)  considers  the  affirmative 
as  established  by  the  above  passage,  and  says  of 
syphilis,  "  Que  povu-  notre  part,  nous  n'avons  jamais 
pu  considerer  comme  une  nouveaute  du  xv.e  siecle." 
He  certainly  gives  some  strong  historical  evidence 
against  the  view  that  it  was  introduced  into  France 
by  Spanish  troops  under  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  on  their 
return  from  the  New  World,  and  so  into  the  rest  of 
Europe,  where  it  was  known  as  the  morbus  GetUitw. 
He  adds,  ''  La  syphilis  est  pciilue  confusement  dans 
la  ixithologie  ancienue  par  la  diversitt-  de  ses  symp- 
tjmes  et  de  ses  alterations ;  leur  interpretation  col- 
lective, ct  leur  redaction  en  une  seule  unitt5  morbide, 
a  feit  croire  a  I'introduction  d"une  maladie  nouvelle." 
See  also  Freind's  History  of  Med.,  Dr.  Mead,  Michaelis, 
lieinbart  (Bibellcrankheilen),  Schmidt  {Biblischeyt  Mfd .). 
and  others.  yf\mAiiv\a\- (Bib.-Talm.  Med.  iii.  20v  com- 
menting on  Lev.  xv.,  and  comparing  Mishna,  Zabiin, 
ii.  2.  and  Maimon.  ad  loc.)  thinks  tliat  gonorrJiaa 
benigna  was  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  writers.  Dr. 
Adams,  the  editor  of  Paid.  jEgin.  (Sydenh.Soc.  ii.  14)^ 
considers  syphilis  a  modified  form  of  edephaotiasis. 
For  all  ancient  notices  of  the  cognate  diseases  see  thaJ 
work,  i.  593  foil. 
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that  some  disease  of  this  class,  derived  from  pol- 
luting sexual  intercourse,  remained  among  the 
people.  The  "issue"  of  Lev.  xv.  19,  may  be 
[Blood,  issue  of]  the  menorrha/jia,  the  duration 
of  wliich  in  the  East  is  sometimes,  when  not  checked 
by  remedies,  for  an  indefinite  period  (Matt.  ix.  20), 
or  uterine  hemorrliage  from  other  causes.  In  Deut. 
xxviii.  35,  is  mentioned  a  disease  attacking  the 
"knees  and  legs,"  consisting  in  a  "sore  botch 
which  cannot  be  healed,"  but  extended,  in  the 
sequel  of  the  verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  top  of  the  head."  The  latter  part  of  the  quo- 
tation would  certainly  accord  with  Elfphantiasis 
Gra'coi-um  ;  but  this,  if  the  whole  verse  be  a  mere 
continuation  of  one  described  malady,  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  fact  that  this  disease  com- 
mences in  the  face,  not  in  tlie  lower  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  disease  which  affects  the  knees 
and  legs,  or  more  commonly  one  of  them  only  —  its 
principal  feature  being  intumescence,  distorting  and 
altering  all  the  proportions  —  is  by  a  mere  accident 
of  language  known  as  Elephantiasis "  Arcilmm, 
Bucnemut  Tropica  (Rayer,  vol.  iii.  820-841),  or 
"  Barbadoes  leg,"  from  being  well  known  in  that 
island.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  affection  of 
the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct,  and  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  description  applies  to  the 
Elephantiasis  Grcecorum,^  the  incurable  and  the 
all-pervading  character  of  the  malady  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  it.  This  disease  is  what  now  passes 
under  the  name  of  "  leprosy  "  (Michaelis,  iii.  259) 
—  the  lepers,  e.  y.,  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  gate 
of  modern  .Jerusalem  are  elephantisiacs."  It  has 
been  asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  painful, 
the  other  painless ;  but  as  regards  Syria  and  the 
East  this  is  contradicted.  There  the  parts  affected 
are  quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.  It  is  classed 
as  a  tubercular  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin, 
but  pervading  the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  eitlier  sex.  It  first 
appears  in  general,  but  not  alwaj-s,  about  the  face, 
as  an  indurated  nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly 
called  tubercular),  which  gradually  enlarges,  in- 
flames, and  ulcerates.  Sometimes  it  connnences 
in  the  neck  or  arms.  The  ulcers  will  heal  spon- 
taneously, but  only  after  a  long  period,  and  after 
destroying  a  great  deal  of  the  neighboring  parts. 
If  a  joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration  will  go  on  till 
its  destruction  is  cumplete,  the  joints  of  finger,  toe, 
etc.,  dropping  off  one  by  one.  Frightful  dreams 
and  fetid  bieath  are  symptoms, mentioned  by  some 
pathologist-?.     ]\Iore  nodules  will   develope   them- 


"  The  Arubs  call  Elep/inntiasis  Grcecoruni  ^|^^ 

(_;Mrf/iaHi)  =  mutilation,  from  the  gradual  dropping  off 
of  the  joints  of   the  extremities.     They  give  to   E. 

Arabitm  the  name  of  (LA-ttJI  i^\i^i  Di-iil-ftl  = 
morbus  eUphas,  from  the  leg  when  swelled  resembling 
that  •  .f  the  animal  ;  but  the  latter  disease  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  former. 

h  For  its  ancient  description  see  Celsus,  iii.  25,  de 
Elephantiasi.  Galen  (de  Arte  Curatoria  ad  Glwicon, 
lib.  ii.  de  Cancro  et  Eleph.)  recommends  viper's  flesh, 
gives  anecdotes  of  cases,  and  adds  that  the  disorder 
was  common  in  Alexandria.  In  Uippocr.  {Prorrhetic. 
ii.  ap.  fill.)  is  mentioned  if  voCao;  i}  <l'OwiKr)  KoAeo^cVr;, 
but  in  the  glossaiy  of  Galen  is  found,  7;  <i>oii'iKir)  vova-os- 
ri  Kara.  <I>oii'i'(cr)i'  Koi  Kara,  ra  avaToXiKo.  ix4pr]   T:\eova.- 

c  Schilling  df  Lepra,  Animndv.  in  Ousselium  art 
5  xix.  says,  "  persuasum  habeo  lepram  ab  elephantiasi 
Don  differre  nisi  gradu  ;  ad  §  xxiii.  he  illustrates  Num. 
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selves;  and,  if  the  face  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  assumes  a  leonine  '^  aspect,  loathsome  and 
hideous;  the  skin  becomes  thick,  rugose,  and  livid; 
the  eyes  are  fierce  and  staring,  and  the  hair  gen- 
erally faUs  off  from  all  the  parts  aftected.  When 
the  throat  is  attacked  the  voice  shares  the  affection, 
and  sinks  to  a  hoarse,  husky  whisper.  These  two 
symptoms  are  eminently  characteristic.  The  patient 
will  become  bed-ridden,  and,  though  a  mass  of 
bodily  corruption,  seem  happy  and  contented  with 
his  sad  condition,  until  sinking  exhausted  under 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  he  is  generally  carried 
off,  at  least  in  Syria,  by  diarrhoea.  It  is  hereditary, 
and  may  be  inoculated,  but  does  not  propagate 
itself  by  the  closest  contact ;  ^  6.  g.  two  women  in 
the  aforesaid  leper-huts  remained  uncontaminated 
though  their  husbands  were  both  affected,  and  yet 
the  children  born  to  them  were,  like  the  fathers, 
elepbantisiac,  and  became  so  in  early  life.  On  the 
children  of  diseased  parents  a  watch  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  malady  is  kept;  but  no  one  is  afraid 
of  infection,  and  the  neighbors  mix  freely  with 
them,  though,  like  the  lepers  of  the  O.  T.,  they 
live  "in  a  several  house."  It  became  first  prev- 
alent in  Europe  during  the  crusades,  and  by  their 
means  was  diffused,  and  the  ambiguity  of  desig- 
nating it  leprosy  then  originated,  and  has  been 
generally  since' retained.  Pliny  {Nat  Hist.  xxvi.  5) 
asserts  that  it  was  unknown  in  Italy  till  the  time 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  when  it  was  imported  from 
Egypt,  but  soon  became  extinct  {Paul.  /Eyin.  ed. 
Sydenh.-Soc.  ii.  6).  It  is,  however,  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Xeirpa,  \evKr],  etc.  of  the 
Greeks  by  name  and  symptoms,  no  less  than  by 
Roman  medical  and  even  popular  writers ;  comp. 
Lucretius,  whose  mention  of  it  is  the  earliest  — 
"  Est  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flumina  Nili, 
Gignitur  JEgypto  in  media,  neque  prMterea  usquam." 

It  is  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  save  in  Spain  and 
Norway.  A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea, 
but  may  have  been  produced  elsewliere.  It  prevails 
in  Turkey  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  One  case, 
howe\er,  indigenous  in  England,  is  recorded 
amongst  the  medical  fac-similes  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  Granada  it  was  generally  fatal  after  eight  or  ten 
years,  whate\er  the  treatment. 

This  favors  the  correspondence  of  this  disease 
with  one  of  those  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,/  possibly 
its  "  botch,"  thre.atened  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35.  This 
"  botch,"  however,  seems  more  probably  to  mean 
the  foul  ulcer  mentioned  by  Aretreus  {de  Siyn.  et 
Cutis.  Morb.  Acut.  i.  9),  and  called  by  him  a^Qa 

xii.  12,  by  his  own  experience,  in  dissecting  a  woman 
dead  m  childbed,  as  follows  :  "  Corrupt!  fetus  dimidia 
p:trs  in  utero  adhuc  ha?rebat.  Aperto  utero  tam  im- 
manis  spargebatur  fetor,  ut  non  solum  omnes  adstantes 
aufugerent,"  etc.  lie  thinks  that  the  point  of  Moses' 
simile  is  the  ill  odor,  which  he  ascribes  to  lepers,  ?.  e. 
elephantisiacs. 

d  Hence  called  also  Leontiasis.  Many  have  attrib- 
uted to  these  wretched  creatures  a  libido  inexplebilis 
(see  Proceedinss  of  Mud.  ami  Chiriirg.  Soc.  of  London, 
Jan.  1860,  iii.  164,  from  which  some  of  the  above  re- 
marks are  taken).  This  is  denied  by  Dr.  Robert  Sim 
(from  a  close  study  of  the  disease  in  Jerusalem),  save 
in  so  far  as  idleness  and  inactivity,  with  animal  wants 
supplied,  may  conduce  to  it. 

e  Jahn  (Heb.  Ant.  Upham's  translation,  p.  206) 
denies  this. 

/  The  editor  of  Paul.  JEgin.  (Sydenham  Society,  ii. 
14)  is  convinced  that  the  syphilis  of  modern  times  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  elephantiasis. 
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or  ia-xapv-  ^e  ascribes  its  frequency  in  Egypt 
to  the  mixed  vegetable  diet  tliere  followed,  and  to 
the  use  of  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile,  but  adds 
that  it  is  common  in  C'celo-Syria.  The  Talmud 
speaks  of  the  Elephantiasis  {Bnba  Kama,  80  b.)  as 
being  "  moist  without  and  dry  within  "  (Wunder- 
hnr,^BiMisch-Talmiulische  Med.  3tes  Heft,  10,  11). 
Advanced  cases  are  said  to  have  a  cancerous  aspect, 
and  some  "  even  class  it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  dis- 
ease dependent  on  faults  of  nutrition.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dread- 
ful disease  of  the  East,  was  -lob's  malady.  Origen, 
Hexapla  on  .Job  ii.  7,  mentions,  that  one  of  the 
Greek  versions  gives  it,  foe.  cit,  as  the  affliction 
which  befell  him.  Wuuderbar  {ul  sup.  p.  10)  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  itching ''  implied,  as  he  supposes,  by 
Job  ii.  7,  8.  Schmidt  {Biblischer  Med.  iv.  4:) 
thinks  the  "  sore  boil  "  may  indicate  some  graver  <^ 
disease,  or  concurrence  of  diseases.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture, 
which  speaks  not  only  of  this  "  boil,"  but  of  "  skin 
loathsome  and  broken,"  "  covered  with  worms  and 
clods  of  dust;  "  the  second  symptom  is  the  result 
of  the  first,  and  the  "worms"  are  probably  the 
larvae  of  some  fly,  known  so  to  infest  and  make  its 
nidus  in  any  wound  or  sore  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
to  increase  rapidly  in  size.  The  "  clods  of  dust  " 
would  of  coursf  follow  from  his  "  sitting  in  ashes." 
The  "  breath  strange  to  his  wife,"  if  it  be  not  a 
figurative  expression  for  her  estrangement  from 
him,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  in  such  a  state  of 
body  hardly  requires  explanation.  The  expression 
my  "bowels  boiled"  (xxx.  27)  may  refer  to  the 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  caused 
by  acrid  bile,  which  is  conunon  in  ague.  Aretteus 
(de  Cur.  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  .3)  has  a  similar  expres- 
sion, Oepfiacriri  tSov  aTrXayxy^v  diov  awh  Trvp6s, 
as  attending  syncope. 

The  "  scaring  dreams  "  and  "terrifying  visions  " 
are  perhaps  a  mere  symptom  '^  of  the  state  of  mind 
bewildered  by  unaccountable  afflictions.  The  in- 
tense emaciation  was  (xxxiii.  21)  perhaps  the  mere 
result  of  protracted  sickness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  ix.  5-10, 
&c.)  is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms  (ulcus  ver- 
minosum).  So  .Sulla,  Pherecydes,  and  Alcman  the 
poet,  are  mentioned  (Flut.  vita  Sullce.)  as  similar 
cases.  The  examples  of  both  the  Herods  (.Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  6,  §  5,  B.  ./.  i.  -33,  §  5)  may  also  be  adduced, 
as  that  of  Pheretime  (Herod,  iv.  205).  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  this  disease  be  not  allied  to 
phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred,  and  cause  ulcers. 
This  condition  may  originate  either  in  a  sore,  or  in 
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a  morbid  habit  of  body  brought  on  by  uncleanli* 
ness,  suppressed  perspiration,  or  neglect;  but  the 
vermination,  if  it  did  not  commence  in  a  sore, 
would  produce  one.  Dr.  Mason  Good  (iv.  501-6), 
speaking  of  ^aAis,  ^aAiacr/xJs  =  cutaneous  ver- 
nunation,  mentions  a  case  in  the  Westminster  In- 
firmary, and  ai)  opinion  that  universal  phthiriasis 
was  no  unfrequent  disease  among  the  ancients ;  he 
alsp  states  (p.  500)  that  in  gangrenous  ulcers,  es- 
pecially in  warm  climates,  innumerable  grubs  or 
maggots  will  appear  almost  every  morning.  The 
camel,  and  other  creatures,  are  known  to  be  the 
habitat  of  similar  parasites.  There  are  also  cases 
of  \'ermination  without  any  wound  or  faulty  out- 
ward state,  such  as  the  Vena  Medinensis,  known 
in  Africa  as  the  Guine.a-worm,''  of  which  Galen 
had  heard  only,  breeding  under  the  skin  and  need- 
ing to  be  drawn  out  carefully  by  a  needle,  lest  it 
break,  when  great  soreness  and  su[)puration  succeed 
(Freind,  Hist,  of  Med.  i.  49  ;  De  [Mandelslo's  Trav- 
els, p.  4;  and  Paul.  jEgin.  t.  iv.  Sydenh.  Soc.  ed.). 

In  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  it  is  possible  that  a  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of  (comp. 
(ien.  xlv.  26).  In  Mark  ix.  17  (compare  Luke  ix. 
38)  we  have  an  apparent  case  of  epilepsy,  shown 
especially  in  the  foaming,  falling,  wallowing,  and 
similar  violent  symptoms  mentioned;  this  might 
easily  be  a  form  of  demoniacal  manifestation.  The 
case  of  extreme  hunger  recorded  1  Sam.  xiv.  was 
merely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fiitigue;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Bulimia  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks  {Anab.  iv.  5,  7)  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which  "honey"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27) 
was  the  chief  ingredient. 

Besides  the  comnion  injuries  of  wounding,  bruis- 
ing, striking  out  eye,  tooth,  etc.,  we  have  in  Ex. 
xxi.  22,  the  case  of  miscarriage  produced  by  a  blow, 
push,  etc.,  damaging  the  fetus. 

The  plague  of  "  boils  and  blains  "  is  not  said  to 
have  been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain  preceding 
was  to  cattle;  this  alone  would  seem  to  contradict 
the  notion  of  Shapter  [Medic.  Sacr.  p.  113),  that 
the  disorder  in  question  was  smallpox,/  which, 
wherever  it  has  appeared,  until  mitigated  by  vac- 
cination, has  been  fatal  to  a  great  part,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  those  seized.  The  smallpox  also  gen- 
erally takes  some  days  to  pronounce  and  mature, 
which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
expression  of  Ex.  ix.  10,  a  "boil"  a  flourishing,  or 
ebullient  with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease 
analogous  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  com- 
mon erysipelas,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
vesications  such  as  the  word  "  blains"  might  fitly 
describe.'' 


a  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.  Sim,  expressed  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  writer.  But  see  a  letter  of  his  to 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  14,  1860. 

b  The  suppuration,  etc.,  of  ulcers,  appears  at  least 
equally  likely  to  be  intended. 

c  He  refers  to  Hippocr.  Lib.  de  Merl.  torn.  viii. 
fiei^oi'iiiv  ecTTt  vooTjuxartof. 

d  Hippocrates  mentions,  ii.  514,  ed.  Kiihu,  Lips. 
1828,  as  a  symptom  of  fever,  that  the  patient  (^oPc'erat 
an-b  evvTTfiiov.  See  also  i.  592,  irepl  iepijs  vocrov  .  .  . 
Seifiara  I'Ukto?  kol  r/>6j3oi. 

5  Rayer,  vol.  iii.  808-819,  gives  a  list  of  parasites, 
most  of  them  in  the  skin.  This  "  Guinea-worm,"' it 
appears,  is  also  found  in  Arahia  Petraea,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Caspian  and  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  Ganges,  in 
Upper  Ej^ypt  and  Abyssinia  (ih.  814).  Dr.  Mead  refers 
Herod"s  disease  to  eiro^oia,  or  intestinal  wnrms. 
Shapter,   without   due    foundation,    objects    that   the 


word  in  that  case  should  have  been  not  (tkioAtj^ ,  but 
fvKri  {Medica  Sacra,  p.  188). 

f  It  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  smallpox 
be  an  ancient  disease.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  its  not  being  such  predominate, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  strongly  marked  character 
of  the  symptoms,  which  makes  the  negative  argument 
of  imusual  weight. 

h  This  is  Dr.  Robert  Sim's  opinion.  On  comparing, 
however,  the  means  used  to  produce  the  disorder  (Ex. 
ix.  8),  an  analogy  is  perceptible  to  what  is  called 
"  bricklayer's  itch,"  and  therefore  to  leprosy.  [Lep- 
rosy.] A  disciise  involving  a  white  spot  breaking  forth 
from  a  boil  related  to  leprosy,  and  clean  or  unclean 
according  to  symptoms  specified,  occurs  under  the 
general  locus  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  18-23). 
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The  •■  withered  hand  "  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiii. 
4-6).  and  of  the  man  Matt.  xii.  10-13  (comp.  Luke 
vi.  10),  is  such  .an  effect  as  is  known  to  follow  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  main  artery  of  any  member, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  principal  nerve,  either 
through  disease  or  through  injury.  A  cfise  •with  a 
symptom  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Jeroboam  is 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Gabriel,  an  Arab  physician. 
It  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  hand  had  become 
rigid  in  the  act  of  swinging,"  and  remained  in  the 
extended  posture.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  ca.se,  as  related,  is  the  remedy,  which  consisted 
in  alarm  acting  on  the  nerves,  inducing  a  sudden 
and  spontaneous  effort  to  use  the  limb  —  an  effort 
which,  like  that  of  the  dumb  son  of  Croesus  (Herod, 
i.  85),  was  paradoxically  successful.  The  case  of 
the  widow's  son  restored  by  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  19) 
was  probably  one  of  sunstroke. 

The  disease  of  Asa  "  in  his  feet "  (Schmidt, 
Bi/jliscker  Med.  iii.  5,  §  2),  which  attacked  him 
in  his  old  age  (1  K.  xv.  23;  2  C;hr.  xvi.  12)  and 
became  exceeding  great,  may  have  been  either 
oedema,  sw^elling,  or  i)oda(jrn,  gout.  The  former 
is  common  in  aged  persons,  in  whom,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  return  upwards  of  the  sluggish 
blood,  its  watery  part  stays  in  the  feet.  The  latter, 
though  rare  in  the  East  at  present,  is  mentioned 
by  the  Talnnidists  (Sotali,  10  a,  and  Sanhediin, 
48  b),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have 
been  known  in  Asa's  time.  It  occurs  in  Hippocr. 
Aphor.  vi.,  Pror/nosl.  15;  Celsus,  iv.  24;  Aretceus, 
Morb.  ClirOH.  ii.  12,  and  other  ancient  writers.* 

In  1  Alacc.  vi.  8,  occurs  a  mention  of  "  sickness 
of  grief;  "  in  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  30,  of  sickness  caused 
by  excess,  which  require  only  a  passing  n;ention. 
The  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  viewed  by 
Jahn  as  a  mental  and  purely  subjective  malady. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  satisfies  the  plain 
emphatic  statement  of  Dan.  iv.  33,  which  seems  to 
include,  it  is  true,  mental  derangement,  but  to 
assert  a  degraded  Ijodily  stated  to  some  extent,  and 
a  corresponding  change  of  habits.  We  may  regard 
it  as  Mead  {Med.  8((C7:  vii.),  following  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  MehinclioJy,  does,  as  a  species  of  the 
melancholy  known  as  Lycanthropia ''  {Pauius  ^Egin. 
iii.  16;  Avicenna,  iii.  1,  5,  22).  Persons  so  affected 
wander  like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and 
imitate  the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Further, 
there  are  well-attested  accounts  of  wild  or  half-wild 
human  creatures,  of  either  sex,  who  have  li\ed  as 
beasts,  losing  human  consciousness,  and  acquiring 
a  superhuman  ferocity,  activity,  and  swiftness. 
Either  the  lycanthropic  patients  or  these  latter  may 
furnish  a  partial  analogy  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
regard  to  the  various  points  of  modified  outward 
appearance  and  habits  ascribed  to  him.    Nor  would 
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it  seem  impossible  that  a  sustained  lycanthropia 
might  [jroduce  this  latter  condition. 

Here  shoidd  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of 
Saul.'-'  His  melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  his  sin;  it  was  therefore  grounded  in  his  moral 
nature,  but  extended  its  effects,  as  commonly,  to 
the  intellectual.  The  "evil  spirit  from  God," 
whate\er  it  mean,  was  no  part  of  the  medical 
features  of  his  case,  and  may  therefore  be  excluded 
from  the  present  notice.  Music,  which  soothed 
him  for  a  while,  has  entered  largely  into  the  milder 
modern  treatment  of  lunacy. 

The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in 
features  too  familiar  to  need  special  remark.  The 
words  ■' grievously  tormented  "  (Matt.  viii.  6)  have 
been  commented  on  by  Baier  (de  Parol.  32),  to 
the  effect  that  examples  of  acutely  painful  paralysis 
are  not  wanting  in  modern  pathology,  e.  g.  when 
paralysis  is  complicated  with  neuralgia.  But  if 
this  statement  be  viewed  with  doubt,  we  might 
understand  the  Greek  expression  {^a(Tavi^6fJievos) 
as  used  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  even  of  chorea/  (St. 
Vitus'  dance),  in  both  of  which  the  patient,  being 
never  still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might 
well  be  so  described.  The  woman's  case  who  was 
■'bowed  together"  by  "a  spirit  of  infirmity,"  may 
probably  have  been  paralytic  (Luke  xiii.  11).  If 
the  dorsal  muscles  were  affected,  those  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  from  want  of  resistance,  would  un- 
dergo contraction,  and  thus  cause  the  patient  to 
suffer  as  described. 

Gang'rene  {yayypaiva,  Celsus,  vii.  33,  de  rjan- 
f/rand],  or  mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  the  "  c.inker  "  of  the 
A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer 
were  common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Scriptural  writers,  and  neither  differs  from  the  mod- 
ern disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M.  Good,  ii. 
069,  etc.,  and  579,  &c.). 

In  Is.  xxvi.  18 ;  Ps.  vii.  14,  there  seems  an  allu- 
sion to  false  conception,  in  which,  though  attended 
by  pains  of  quasi-labor  and  other  ordinary  symp- 
toms, the  womb  has  iieen  found  unimpregnated, 
and  no  delivery  has  followed.  The  medical  term 
(Dr.  M.  Good,  iv.  188)  ifx-Kv^vfiaTmais^  inola  ren- 
tosa,  suggests  the  Scriptural  language,  "  we  have  as 
it  were  brought  forth  wind;  "  the  whole  passage  is 
figurative  for  disappointment  after  great  efl'ort.s 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  life,  hardly  oc- 
curs in  the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows  (Job  vi. 
4).  In  Zech.  xii.  2,  the  marg.  gives  "poison  "  as 
an  alternative  rendering,  which  does  not  seem  pref- 
erable; intoxication  being  probably  meant.  In  the 
annals  of  the  Herods  poisons  occur  as  the  resource 
of  stealthy  murder.'' 


a  "  Inter  jactandum  se  funibus  .  .  .  remansit  ilia 
(manus)  extensa,  ita  ut  retrahere  ipsam  nequii-et 
(Freind's  Hist.  Meil.  ii.  Append,  p.  2). 

b  Seneca  mentions  it  (E/nst.  95)  as  an  extreme  note 
of  the  female  depravity  current  in  his  own  time,  that 
even  the  female  sex  was  become  liable  to  gout. 

<••  The  "  eagles'  feathers  ■'  and  "  birds'  claws  "  are 
probably  used  only  in  illustration,  not  necessarily  as 
describing  a  new  type  to  which  the  hair,  etc.,  ap- 
proximated. Comp.  the  simile  of  Ps.  ciii.  5,  and  that 
of  2  K.  V.  14. 

d  Comp.  Virg.  Biicol.  viii.  97  :  — 

"  Sa;pe  lupum  fieri  et  se  coiidere  silvis." 

«  The  Targ.  of  Jonathan  renders  the  Heb.  S  jl^iH"^, 
1  Sam.  X.  10,  by  "he  was  mad  or  insane"  (Jalin, 
Dpham's  transl.  212-13). 


/  .lahn  (Upham's  transl.  232)  suggests  that  cramp, 
twisting  the  limb  round  as  if  in  torture,  may  have 
been  intended.  This  suits  jSacrai'ifd/u.ei'o?,  no  doubt, 
but  not  7iapaA.uTiK0?. 

.7  For  an  account  of  the  complaint,  see  Paid  JEghi., 
ed.  Syd,  Soc.  i.  p.  632. 

''  in  Chwolson's  Utbtrreste  d.  Altbab-  LIterntur,  I 
129,  Ibn  Wiihschijjah's  treatise  on  poisons  contains 
references  to  several  older  writings  by  authors  of  other 
nations  on  that  subject.  His  commentator,  Jarbuqa, 
treats  of  the  existence  and  effects  of  poisons  and  anti- 
dotes, and  in  an  independent  work  of  his  own  thus 
classifies  the  subject:  (1)  of  poisons  which  kill  at 
sight  (wenn  sie  man  nur  ansieht) ;  (2)  of  those  which 
kill  through  sound  (Schall  oder  Laut) ;  ^3)  of  those 
which  kill  by  smelling ;  (4)  of  those  which  kill  by 
reaching  the  interior  of  the  body  ;  (5)  of  those  which 
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The  bite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly 
be  treated  as  a  disease;  but  in  connection  with  tiie 
''fiery  {L  e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi.  6, 
and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it 
deserves  a  notice.  Even  the  Talmud  acknowledges 
that  the  healing  power  lay  not  in  the  brazen  ser- 
pent itself,  but  "  as  soon  as  they  feared  the  Most 
High,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  to  their  Heavenly 
Father,  they  were  healed,  and  in  default  of  this  were 
brought  to  nought."  Thus  the  brazen  figure  was 
symbolical  only ;  or,  according  to  the  lovers  of 
purely  natural  explanation,  was  the  stage-trick  to 
cover  a  false  miracle.  It  was  customary  to  conse- 
crate the  image  of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause 
or  in  its  effect,  as  in  the  golden  einerods,  golden 
mice,  of  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-votos  com- 
mon in  Egypt  even  belbre  the  exodus ;  and  these 
may  be  compared  with  this  setthigupof  the  brazen 
serpent.  Thus  we  have  in  it  only  an  instance  of 
the  current  custom,  fanciful  or  superstitious,  being 
sublimed  to  a  higher  purpose.       , 

The  bite  of  a  white  she-nmle,  perhaps  in  the  rut- 
ting season,  is  according  to  the  Talmudists  fatal; 
and  they  also  mention  that  of  a  mad  dog,  with  cer- 
tain symptoms  by  which  to  discern  his  state 
(VVunderbar,  utsiip.  21).  The  scorpiotl  and  centi- 
pede are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix.  5,  10),  and, 
with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  swarm  there.  To 
these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should  be  added 
a  venomous  solpuga,"  or  large  spider,  similar  to  the 
Calabrian  Tarantula ;  but  the  passage  in  Pliny  ^  ad- 
duced (//.  N.  xxix.  29),  gives  no  satisfactory  ground 
for  the  theory  based  upon  it,  that  its  bite  was  the 
cause  of  the  emerods.<^  It  is,  howe\er,  remarkable 
that  Pliny  mentions  with  some  fullness,  a  mus  aran- 
eus  —  not  a  spider  resembling  a  mouse,  but  a  mouse 
resembling  a  spider  —  the  shrew-mouse,  and  called 
araneus,  Isidorus ''  says  from  this  resemblance,  or 
from  its  eating  spiders.  Its  bite  was  venomous, 
caused  mortification  of  tlie  part,  and  a  spreading  ul- 
cer attended  with  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
crushed  on  the  wound  was  its  own  best  antidote.^ 

The  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in 
Biblical  nosology  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  alle- 
gory into  which  "  The  Preacher"  throws  the  suc- 
cessive tokens  of  the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccl. 
xii.).  The  symptoms  enumerated  have  each  their 
significance  for  the  physician,  for,  though  his  art 
can  do    little  to   arrest    them,  they  yet  mark  an 
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kill  by  contact,  with  special  mention  of  the  poisoning 
of  garments. 

«  Comp.  Lucan,  Pharsalia,is..  83~-S  :  "Quiscalcare 
tuas  timeat  solpuga  latebras,"  etc. 

b  His  words  are :  '■  Est  et  formicarum  genus  vene- 
natum,  non  fere  in  Italia:  solpugas  Cicero  appellat." 

c  He  says  that  the  solpuga  causes  such  swellings  on 
the  parts  of  the  female  camel,  and  that  they  are  called 

by  the  same  word  in  Arabic  as  the  Ueb.  2^7227, 
which  simply  means  "  swellings."  He  suppcses  the 
men  might  have  been  "  versetzt  bei  der  Befriedigung 
natiirlicher  Bediirfnisse."  He  seems  not  to  have  given 
due  weight  to  the  expression  of  1  Sam.  vi.  5,  "  mice 
which  mar  the  land,"  which  seems  to  distinguish  the 
■"  land  "  from  the  people  in  a  way  fatal  to  the  inge- 
nious notion  he  supports.  For  the  multiplication  of 
these  and  similar  creatures  to  an  extraordinary  and 
fatal  degree,  comp  Varro,  Frastn.  np.  fin.  "  .VI.  Varro 
autor  est,  a  cuniculis  suffossum  in  Hispania  oppidum, 
a  talpis  in  Thessalia,  ab  ranis  civitatem  in  Gallia  pul- 
sam,  ab  locustis  in  Africa,  ex  Gyaro  Cycladum  insula 
incoias  a  minibus  fugntos.'' 

d  His  words  are :  ''  Mus  araneus  cvyus  morsu  aranea 


altered  condition  calling  for  a  treatment  of  its  own. 
"  The  Preacher  "  divides  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
istence into  that  period  which  involves  every 
mode  of  growth,  and  that  which  involves  every 
mode  of  decline.  The  first  reaches  from  the  point 
of  birth  or  even  of  generation,  onwards  to  the 
attainment  of  the  "grand  climacteric,"  and  the 
second  from  that  epoch  backwards  through  a  cor- 
responding period  of  decline  till  the  point  of  disso- 
lution is  reached../'  Tliis  latter  course  is  marked  in 
metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the  great  lights  of 
nature,  and  the  ensuing  season  of  life  is  compared 
to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  season,  setting  in 
when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  every  shower 
fresh  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  as  contrasted  with  the 
showers  of  other  seasons,  which  pass  away  into 
clearness.  Such  he  means  are  the  ailments  and 
troubles  of  declining  age,  as  compared  with  those 
of  advancing  life.  The  "  keepers  of  the  house" 
are  perhaps  the  ribs  which  support  the  frame,  or 
the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and  protect 
it.  Their  "  trembling,"  especially  that  of  the  arms, 
etc.,  is  a  sure  sign  of  vigor  past.  The  "  strong 
men  "  are  its  supporters,  the  lower  limbs  "  bowing 
themselves"  under  the  weight  they  once  so  lightly 
bore.  The  "  grinding  "  h.ardly  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained of  the  teeth  now  become  "few."  The 
"  lookers  from  the  windows  "  are  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  now  "  d.arkened,"  as  Isaac's  were,  and  Eli's; 
and  iMoses,  though  spared  the  dimness,  was  yet  in 
that  \ery  exemption  a  marvel  (Gen.  xxvii.,  comp. 
xlviii.  10;  1  Sam.  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  The 
"  doors  shut  "  represent  the  dullness  of  those  other 
senses  which  are  the  portals  of  knowledge;  thus 
the  taste  and  smell,  as  in  the  case  of  Barzillai,  be- 
come impaired,  and  the  ears  stopped  against  sound. 
The  "  rising  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird  "  portrays 
the  light,  soon-fleeting,  easily-broken  slumber  of  the 
aged  man ;  or  possibly,  and  more  literally,  actual 
waking  in  the  early  morning,  when  first  the  cock 
crows,  may  be  intended.  The  "  daughters  of 
music  brought  low,"  suggest  the 

"  Big  manly  voice 

Now  turn'd  again  to  childish  treble;" 

and  also,  as  illustrated  again  by  Barzillai,  the  failure 
in  the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  nuisical 
notes.  The  fears  of  old  age  are  next  noticed : 
"  They  shall  he  afraid  of  ilia  I  which  is  high  ;  "  »  an 


moritur  est  in  Sardinia  animal  perexiguum  araneae 
forma  qua^  solifuga  dicitur,  eo  quod  diem  fugiat " 
{Orig.  xii.  3). 

e  As  regards  the  .scorpion,  this  belief  and  practice 
still  prevails  in  Palestine.  Pliny  says  {H.  N.  xxix. 
27).  after  prescribing  the  ashes  of  a  ram's  hoof,  young 
of  a  weasel,  etc.,  "  si  jumenta  momorderit  mus  (;'.  e. 
araneus)  recens  cum  sale  imponitur,  aut  fel  vespertil- 
ionis  ex  aceto.  Et  ipse  mus  araneus  contra  se  remedio 
est  divulsus  et  impositus,"  etc.  In  cold  climates,  it 
seems,  the  venom  of  the  shrew-mouse  is  not  percep- 
tible. 

.r'  The.se  arc  respectively  called  the  PT'^^n    "'Q"' 

and  the  HT'tt^yn  "^^"^  of  the  Rabbins  (Wunderbar, 
2tes  Heft).  The  same  idea  appears  in  Soph.  Trachin. 
(I  Or,  even  more  simply,  these  words  may  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  old  men  have  neither  vigor  nor 
breath  for  going  up  hills,  mountains,  or  anything  else 
that  is  "  high  ;  "  nay,  for  thom  the  plain,  even  road 
has  its  terrors — the}'  walk  timidly  and  cautiously 
even  alons;  that. 
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obscure  expression,  perhaps,  for  what  are  popularly 
called  "nervous"  terrors,  exaggerating  and  mag- 
nifying ever}'  object  of  alarm,  and  "making," 
as  the  saying  is,  "  mountains  of  molehills."  "  Fear 
in  the  way  "  «  is  at  first  less  obvious;  but  we  ob- 
serve that  nothing  unnerves  and  agitates  an  old 
person  more  than  the  prospect  of  a  long  journey. 
Thus  regarded,  it  becomes  a  fine  and  subtile  touch 
in  the  description  of  decrepitude.  All  readiness  to 
haste  is  arrested,  and  a  numb  despondency  succeeds. 
The  "  flourishing  "  of  "the  almond- tree  "  is  still 
more  obscure ;  but  we  observe  this  tree  in  Palestine 
blossoming  when  others  show  no  sign  of  vegetation, 
and  when  it  is  dead  winter  all  around  —  no  ill  type, 
perhaps,  of  the  old  man  who  has  survived  his  own 
contemporaries  and  many  of  his  juniors.*  Youth- 
ful lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs,  of  which  "  the 
grasshopper  "  ''  is  perhaps  a  figure,  are  relaxed. 
The  "  silver  cord  "  may  be  that  of  nervous  sensa- 
tion,''' or  motion,  or  even  the  spinal  marrow  itself. 
Perhaps  some  incapacity  of  retention  may  be  signi- 
fied by  the  "golden  bowl  broken ;  "  the  "  pitcher 
broken  at  the  well"  suggests  some  vital  supply 
stopping  at  the  usual  source  —  derangement  per- 
haps of  the  digestion  or  of  the  respiration;  the 
"  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern,"  conveys,  through 
the  image  of  the  water-lifting  process  familiar  in 
irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped,  as  it 
were,  through  the  vessels,  and  fertilizing  the  whole 
system;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life." 

This  careful  register  of  the  tokens  of  decline 
might  lead  us  to  expect  great  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  strength;  and  this  indeed  is 
found  to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regulations 
concerning  diet,  «  the  "divers  washings,"  and  the 
pollution  imputed  to  a  corpse  —  nay,  even  in  cir- 
cmiicision  itself  These  served  not  oidy  the  cere- 
monial purpose  of  imparting  self-consciousness  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  keeping  him  distinct  from  alien 
admixture,  but  had  a  sanitary  aspect  of  rare  wis- 
dom, when  we  regard  the  country,  the  climate,  and 
the  age.  The  laws  of  diet  had  the  eflTect  of  tempering 
by  a  just  admixture  of  the  organic  substances  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  the  regimen  of  He- 
brew families,  and  thus  providing  for  the  vigor  of 
future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  the  stimulus  which 
the  predominant  use  of  animal  food  gives  to  the 
passions.  To  these  effects  may  be  ascribed  the 
innnunity  often  enjoyed  by  the  Hebrew  race-'' 
amidst  epidemics  devastating  the  countries  of  their 
sojourn.  The  best  and  often  the  sole  possible  exer- 
cise of  medicine  is  to  prevent  disease.  Moses  could 
not  legislate  for  cure,  but  his  rules  did  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  what  no  therapeutics  how- 
ever consummate  could  do,  —  they  gave  the  best 
security  for  the  public  health  by  provisions  incor- 


a  Compare  also  perhaps  the  dictum  of  the  slothful 
man,  Prov.  xxii.  13,  "There  is  a  lion  in  the  way." 
b  In  the  same  strain  Juvenal  (Sat.  x.  243-5)  says  : 
"Haec  data  pcena  diu  viventibus,  ut  renovate. 
Semper  clade  donms,  multis  in  luctibus  inque 
Perpetuo  nicerore  et  nigra  veste  scnescant." 
c  Dr.  Mead  (Med.  Sacr.  vii.)  thinks  that  the  scro- 
tum, swoln  by  a  rupture,  is  perhaps  meant  to  be  typ- 
ified by  the  shape  of  the  grasshopper.    He  renders  the 

Hebrew   DSnil   banD"^"!    after    the   LXX.    ena- 

T  T  V         ••-:•: 
XvvOrj  r]  aKpi'5,  Vulg.   impinguabilur  locusta.       Comp. 
Uor.  Orffs,  ii.  xi.  7,  8. 

('  We  find  hints  of  the  nerves  proceeding  in  pairs 
from  the  brain,  both  in  the  Talmudical  writers  and  in 
Aretseus.     See  below  in  the  text. 
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porated  in  the  pulilic  economy.  Whether  we  re- 
gard the  laws  which  secluded  the  leper,  as  designed 
to  prevent  infection  or  repress  tiie  dread  of  it,  their 
wisdom  is  nearly  equal,  for  of  all  terrors  the  imagin- 
ary are  the  most  terrible.  The  laws  restricting  mar- 
riage have  in  general  a  similar  tendency,  degeneracy 
being  the  penalty  of  a  departure  from  those  which 
forbid  commixture  of  near  kin.  Michel  L^vy  re- 
marks on  the  salubrious  tendency  of  the  law  of 
marital  separation  (Lev.  xv.)  imposed  (L^vy,  Traite 
cV Hygiene,  p.  8).  The  precept  also  concerning 
purity  on  the  necessary  occasions  in  a  desert  en- 
campment (Deut.  xxiii.  12-14),  enjoining  the  re- 
turn of  the  elements  of  productiveness  to  the  soil, 
would  probably  become  the  basis  of  the  municipal 
regulations  having  for  their  object  a  similar  purity 
in  towns.  The  consequences  of  its  neglect  in  such 
encampments  is  shown  by  an  example  quoted  by 
Michel  L(?vy,  as  mentioned  by  M.  de  L,amartine 
{ib.  8,  9).  Length  of  life  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  divine  favor,  and  the  divine  legislator  had  pointed 
out  the  means  of  ordinarily  insuring  a  fuller  mea- 
sure of  it  to  the  people  at  large  than  could,  accord- 
ing to  physical  laws,  otherwise  be  hoped  for.  Per- 
haps the  extraordinary  means  taken  to  prolong  vital- 
ity may  be  referred  to  this  source  (1  K.  i.  2).  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of  David  should  be 
deemed  a  singular  one.  \\'e  may  also  compare  the 
apparent  influence  of  vital  warmth  enhanced  to  a 
miraculous  degree,  but  having,  perhaps,  a  physical 
law  as  its  basis,  in  the  cases  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and 
the  sons  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  and  the 
Shunanuuite.  Wunderbar  a  has  collected  several 
examples  of  such  influence  similarly  exerted,  which 
however  he  seems  to  exaggerate  to  an  absurd  pitch.  ' 
Yet  it  would  seem  not  against  analogy  to  suppose, 
that,  as  pernicious  exhalations,  miasmata,  etc.,  may 
pass  from  the  sick  and  aflect  the  healthy,  so  there 
should  be  a  reciprocal  action  in  favor  of  health. 
The  climate  of  Palestine  afforded  a  great  range  of 
temperature  within  a  narrow  compass,  —  c.  (/.  a  long 
sea-coast,  a  long  deep  valley  (that  of  the  .Jordan), 
a  broad  flat  plain  (Esdraelon),  a  large  portion  of 
table-land  (.Judah  and  Ejihraim),  and  the  higher 
elevations  of  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  lesser  and  greater 
Hermon,  etc.  Thus  it  partakes  of  nearly  all  sup- 
portable climates.''  In  October  its  rainy  season 
begins  with  moist  westerly  winds.  In  No\ember 
the  trees  are  bare.  In  December  snow  and  ice  are 
often  found,  but  never  lie  long,  and  only  during  the 
north  wind's  prevalence.  The  cold  disappears  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  "  latter  rain  "  sets  in, 
lasting  through  ]\larch  to  the  middle  of  April,  when 
thunder-storms  are  common,  ton-ents  swell,  and  the 
heat  rises  in  the.  low  grounds.  At  the  end  of  April 
the  hot  season  begins,  but  preserves  moderation  till 


e  Michel  Levy  quotes  Hall^  as  acknowledging  the 
salutary  character  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  pork,  which 
he  says  is  '•  sujet  a  une  alt(iration  du  tissu  graisseux 
tres  analogue  a  la  dcgeni^rescence  l^preuse." 

/  This  was  said  of  the  Jews  in  London  during  the 
cholera  attack  of  1849. 

a  BMiich-Talmi((i.  Med.  2tes  Heft,  I.  D.  pp.  15-17. 
He  speaks  of  the  result  ensuing  from  shaking  hands 
with  one's  friends,  etc. 

h  The  possession  of  an  abundance  of  salt  tended  to 
banish  much  disease  (Ps.  Ix.  (title) ;  2  Sam.  Tiii.  13  ;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  12).  Salt-pits  (Zeph.  ii.  9)  are  still  dug  by 
the  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  the  use 
of  salt  to  a  new-born  infant,  Ez.  xvi.  4,  comp.  Galen 
de  Sanit.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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June,  thence  till  September  becomes  extreme;  and 
during  all  this  period  rain  seldom  occurs,  but  often 
heavy  dews  prevail.  In  September  it  commences 
to  be  cool,  first  at  night,  and  sometimes  the  rain 
begins  to  fall  at  the  end  of  it.  Tlie  migration  with 
the  season  from  an  inland  to  a  sea-coast  position, 
from  low  to  high  ground,  etc.,  was  a  point  of  social 
development  never  systematically  reached  during 
the  Scriptural  history  of  Palestiae.  But  men  in- 
habiting the  same  regions  for  centuries  could  hardly 
fail  to  notice  the  connection  between  the  air  and 
moisture  of  a  place  and  human  health,  and  those 
favored  by  circumstances  would  certainly  turn  their 
knowledge  to  account.  The  Talmudists  speak  of 
the  north  wind  as  preservative  of  life,  and  the  south 
and  east  winds  as  exhaustive,  but  the  south  as  the 
most  insupportable  of  all,  coming  hot  and  dry  from 
the  deserts,  producing  abortion,  tainting  the  babe 
yet  unborn,  and  corroding  the  poirls  in  the  sea. 
Further,  they  dissuade  from  performing  circumcis- 
ion or  venesection  during  its  prevalence  (Jebamoth, 
72  a,  (ip.  Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft,  ii.  A.).  It  is 
stated  that  "  the  marriage-bed  placed  between  north 
and  south  will  be  blessed  with  male  issue " 
(Berachotli,  14,  ih.),  which  may,  Wunderbar  thinks, 
be  interpreted  of  the  temperature  when  moderate, 
and  in  neither  extreme  (which  these  winds  respect- 
ively represent),  as  most  favoring  fecundity.  If  the 
fact  be  so,  it  is  more  probably  related  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  in  connection  with  which 
the  same  theory  has  been  lately  revived.  A  num- 
ber of  precepts  are  given  by  the  same  authorities 
in  reference  to  health,  e.  </.  eating  slowly,  not  con- 
tracting a  sedentary  habit,  regularity  in  natural 
operations,  cheerfulness  of  temperament,  due  sleep 
(especially  early  morning  sleep  is  recommended), 
but  not  somnolence  by  day  (Wunderbar,  ui  sup.). 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  besides  its  special  sur- 
gical operation,  deserves  some  notice  in  connection 
with  the  general  question  of  the  health,  longevity, 
and  fecundity  of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is 
identified.  Besides  being  a  mark  of  the  covenant 
and  a  symbol  of  purity,  it  was  perhaps  also  a  pro- 
test against  the  phallus-worship,  which  has  a  re- 
mote antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  mankind,  and 
of  which  we  have  some  trace  in  the  Egyptian  myth 
of  Osiris.  It  has  been  asserted  also  (Wunderbar, 
3tes  Heft,  p.  25),  that  it  distinctly  contributed  to 
increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the  race,  and  to  check 
inordinate  desires  in  the  individual.  Its  beneficial 
effects  in  such  a  climate  as-  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
as  tending  to  promote  cleanliness,  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce irritation,  and  thereby  to  stop  the  way  against 
various  disorders,  have  been  the  subject  of  comment 
to  various  writers  on  hygiene."  In  particular  a 
troublesome  and  sometimes  fatal  kind  of  boil  {phy- 
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a  See  some  remarks  in  Michel  Levy,  Traite  cf Hy- 
giene, Paris,  1850  :  "  Rien  de  plus  rebutant  que  cette 
sorte  de  malproprettj,  rion  de  plus  favorable  au  devel- 
oppement  des  accidents  syphilitiques."'  Circumcision 
is  said  to  be  also  practiced  auiong  the  natives  of  Mad- 
agascar, "  qui  ne  paraissent  avoir  aucune  notion  du 
Judaisme  ni  du  Mahom^tisme  "  (p.  11,  note). 

b  There  is  a  good  modern  account  of  circumcision 
in  the  Dublin  Medical.  Press,  May  19,  1858,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Hirschfeld  (from  Oestereich.  Zeitsclirifl). 

<-•  Known  as  the  "^iin,  a  word  meaning  "  cut." 

d  Called   the   27^~1D,   from   37~lD,   "  to  expose." 

«  Called  Meziza,  from  V^Q,  "to  suck."  This 
counteracted  a  tendency  to  inflammation. 


mosis  MiA  paraphymosis)  is  mentioned  as  occurring 
commonly  in  those  regions,  but  only  to  the  uncir- 
cumcised.  It  is  stated  by  Josephus  ( Cont.  Ap.  ii. 
13)  that  Apion,  against  whom  he  wrote,  having  at 
first  derided  circumcision,  vvas  circumcised  of  ne- 
cessity by  reason  of  such  a  boil,  of  which,  after 
suflTering  great  pain,  he  died.  Philo  also  appears 
to  speak  of  the  same  benefit  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"anthrax  "  infesting  those  who  retain  the  foreskin. 
Medical  authorities  have  also  stated  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  imbibing  syi)hilitic  virus  is  less,  and 
that  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  by  com- 
paring .Jewish  with  other,  e.  g.  Christian  popula- 
tions (Wunderbar,  3tes  Heft,  p.  27).  The  opera- 
tion itself'  consisted  of  originally  a  mere  <•■  incision ; 
to  which  a  further  stripping  d.  off  the  skin  from  the 
part,  and  a  custom  of  sucking  «  the  blood  from  the 
wound  was  in  a  later  period  added,  owing  to  the 
attempts  of  Jews  of  the  Maccabean  period,  and 
later  (1  Mace.  i.  15;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1: 
comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  18)  to  cultivate  heathen  practices. 
[CniCUJicisioN.]  The  reduction  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  i\\e  prcejmtiuni  after  the  more  simple 
operation,  so  as  to  cover  what  it  had  exposed, 
known  as  epispasmus,  accomplished  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  skin  itself,  was  what  tliis  anti-Judaic  prac- 
tice sought  to  effect,  and  what  the  later,  more  com- 
plicated and  severe,  operation  frustrated.  To  these 
were  subjoined  the  use  of  the  warm-bath,  before 
and  after  the  operation,  pounded  cummin  as  a  styp- 
tic, and  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil  to  heal  the 
wound.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tightly  swathed 
rollers  which  formed  the  first  covering  of  the  new- 
born child  (Luke  ii.  7)  are  still  retained  among 
modern  Jews  at  the  circumcision  of  a  child,  effec- 
tually preventing  any  movement  of  the  body  or 
limbs  (Wunderbar,/ p.  29).  No  surgical  operation 
beyond  this  finds  a  place  in  Holy  Scripture,  unless 
indeed  that  adverted  to  under  the  article  Eunuch. 
[Eunuch.]  The  Talmudists  speak  of  two  opera- 
tions  to    assist    birth,    one   known   as    n3?''1p 

j2 nrr  {gastrotomla),  and  intended  to  assist 
parturition,  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  mother; 

the  other  known  as  ]l2^n  H^'^lp  Qiysteroto- 
mia,  scctio  ccesai'ea),  which  was  seldom  practiced 
save  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  crisis  of  labor,  or 
if  attempted  on  the  living,  was  either  fatal,  or  at 
least  destructive  of  the  powers  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  author- 
ities having  for  its  object  the  extraction  piecemeal 
of  an  otherwise  inextricable  fcetus  (ibid.  pp.  53, 
&c.).  Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  Mishna 
and  Talmud  fifty-six  surgical  instruments  or  pieces 
of  apparatus ;  of  these,  however,  the  following  only 
are  at  all  alluded  to  in  Scripture.f     A  cutting  in- 

/  This  writer  gives  a  full  account  of  the  entire 
process  as  now  in  practice,  with  illustrations  from  the 
Turkish  mode  of  operating,  gathered,  it  seems,  from 
a  fragment  of  a  rare  work  on  the  healing  art  by  an 
anonymous  Turkish  author  of  the  16th  century,  in 
the  public  library  at  Leipsic.  The  Persians,  Tartars, 
etc.,  h.ave  furnished  him  with  further  illustrations. 

(J  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  rest  were  not 
known  iu  Scriptural  times,  "  it  being  .a  well-known 
fact  in  the  history  of  inventions  that  many  useful  dis- 
coveries have  long  been  kept  as  family  secrets."  Thus 
an  obstetrical  forceps  was  found  iu  a  house  excavated 
at  Pompeii,  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  far  as 
their  medical  works  show,  were  unacquainted  with 
the  instrument  (Paul.  JEg.  i.  652,  ed.  Sydenham  Soc.). 
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stniment,  called  "IIIJ,  supposed  a  "sharp  stone" 
(Ex.  iv.  25).  Such  was  probably  the  Ethiopian 
stone  "  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  and  Pliny 
speaks  of  what  he  calls  Ttsta  samia,  as  a  sim- 
ilar implement.  Zipporah  seems  to  have  caught 
up  the  first  instrument  which  came  to  hand  in  her 
apprehension  for  the  life  of  her  husband.  The 
"  knife  "  (nb^HQ)  of  Josh.  v.  2  was  probably  a 
more  refined  instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  An 
"  awl "  (37!J"I12)  is  mentioned  (Ex.  xxi.  6)  as 
used  to  bore  through  the  ear  of  the  bondman  who 
refused  release,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sur- 
gical instrument. 

A  seat  of  delivery  called  in  Scripture  D''3DS, 

Ex.  i.  16,  by  the  Talmudists  "^^^12  (comp.  2  K. 
xix.  3),    "the  stools;"    but    some  have   doubted 


whether  the  word  used  by  Moses  does  not  mean 
rather  the  uterus  itself  as  that  which  moulds  «  and 
shapes  the  infont.  Delivery  upon  a  seat  or .  stool 
is.  however,  a  common  practice  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine. 

The  "  roller  to  bind  "  of  Ez.  xxx.  21  was  for  a 
broken  limb,  as  still  used.  Similar  bands  wound 
with  the  most  precise  accuracy  involve  the  mum- 
mies. 

A  scraper  (DIH),  for  which  the  "  potsherd"  of 
Job  was  ii  substitute  (Job  ii.  8). 

Ex.  xxx.  23-5  is  a  prescription  in  form.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  enumerate  the  leading  sub 
stances  which,  according  to  Wunderbar,  composed 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Talmudists  —  a  much 
more  limited  one  —  which  will  afibrd  some  insight 
into  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the 
leaders  of  Greek  medicine.  Besides  such  ordinary 
apphances  as  water,  wine  (Luke  x.  34),  beer,  vin- 
egar, honey,  and  milk,  various  oils  are  found ;  as 
opobalsamum  *  ("balm  of  Gilead"),  the  oil  of 
olive,'^  myrrh,  rose,  palma  christi,  walnut,  sesamum, 
colocynth,  and  fish;  figs  (2  K.  xx.  7), dates,  apples 
(Cant.  ii.  5),  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts,''  and 
almonds  (a  produce  of  Syria,  but  not  of  Egypt, 
Gen.  xliii.  11);  wheat,  barley,  and  various  other 
giains;  garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  some  other  com- 
mon herbs;  mustard,  pepper,  coriander  seed,  gin- 
gei,  preparations  of  beet,  fish,  etc.,  steeped  in  wine 
or  vinegar;  whey,  eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in 
plaisters),  gall  of  fish  «  (Tob.  vi.  8,  xi.  11),  ashes, 
cowdung,  etc. ;  fasting-saliva,/  urine,  bat's  blood, 
and  the  following  rarer  herbs,  etc.;  ammeisision, 
menta  ffentilis,  saffron,  mandragora,  Lawsonia  spi- 
nosa  (Arab.  n/Ziewwrt),  juniper,  broom,  poppy,  acacia, 
pine,  lavender  or  rosemary,  clover-root,  jujub,  hys- 
sop, fern,  sampsuclium,  milk-thistle,  laurel,  Ei-uca 
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muralk,  absynth,  jasmine,  narcissus,  madder,  curled 
mint,  fennel,  endive,  oil  of  cotton,  myrtle,  myrrh, 
aloes,  sweet  cane  {Acoriis  calamus),  cinnamon,  cn- 
nella  alba,  cassia,  ladanum,  i/albatmin,  frankin- 
cense, storax,  nard,  gum  of  various  trees,  musk, 
blatta  byzantina  ;  and  these  minerals  —  bitumen, 
natrum,  borax,  alum,  clay,  aetites,'  quicksilver, 
litharge,  yellow  arsenic.  The  following  prepara- 
tions were  also  well  known:  Theriacas,  an  antidote 
prepared  from  serpents;  various  medicinal  drinks, 
e.  (J.  from  the  fi'uit-bearing  rosemary;  decoction 
of  wine  with  vegetables;  mixture  of  wine,  honey, 
and  pepper;  of  oil,  wine,  and  water;  of  asparagus 
and  other  roots  steeped  in  wine ;  emetics,  purging 
draughts,  soporifics,  potions  to  produce  abortion  or 
fruitfulness;  and  various  salves,  some  used  cosmet- 
ically,'' e.  'J.  to  remove  hair;  some  for  wounds,  and 
other  injuries.*  The  forms  of  medicaments  were 
cataplasm,  electuary,  liniment,  plaister  (Is.  i.  6; 
Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  "ll,  Ii.  8 ;  .Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  33, 
§  5),  powder,  infusion,  decoction,  essence,  syrup, 
mixture. 

An   occasional   trace  occurs  of    some  chemical 
knowledge,   e.    (j.  the   calcination  of  the  gold  by 
Moses;  the  effect  of  "  vinegar  upon  nitre  "  ^'  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20;  Prov.  xxv.  20;  comp.  Jer.  ii.  22);  the 
mention  of  "  the  apothecary  "  (Ex.  xxx.  35;  Eccl. 
X.  1),  and  of  the  merchant  in  "powders"  (Cant, 
iii.  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and  important  branch 
of  trade  was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at 
a  modern  druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  etc.,  are 
combined' with  the  remedies  of  sickness ;  see  further, 
Wunderliar,  Istes  Heft,  pp.  73,  ad  Jin.    Among  the 
most  favorite  of  external  remedies  has  always  been 
the  bath.     As  a  preventive  of  numerous  disorders 
its  virtues  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
scrupulous  levitical  bathings   prescribed  by  Moses 
would  merely  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
familiar  to  the  .Tews,  from  the  example  especially  of 
the  priests  in  that  country.     Besides   the  signifi- 
cance of  moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the  use  of 
the  bath  checked  the  tendency  to  become  unclean 
by  violent  perspirations  from  within  and  effluvia 
from  without;  it  kept  the  porous  systemin  play, 
and  stopped  the  outset  of  much  disease.     In  order 
to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more  solann,  most 
oriental  nations  have  enforced  purificatory  rites  by 
religious  mandates  —  and  so  the  Jews.    A  treatise 
collecting  all  the  dicta  of  ancient  medicine  on  the 
use  of  the  bath  has  been  current  ever  since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  under  tlie  title  De  Balneis.    Ac- 
cording to  it  Hippocrates  and  Galen  prescribe  the 
bath  medicinally  in  peripneumonia  rather  than  tn 
burning  fever,  as  tending  to  allay  the  pain  of  the 
sides,   chest,   and  back,   promoting   various  secre- 
tions,   removing    lassitude,    and    suppling   joints. 
A  hot  bath   is   recommended  for  those   suffering 


a  In  Jer.  xviii.  3  the  same  word  appear.?,  rendered 
"  wheels  "  in  the  A.  V.  ;  margin,  "  frames  or  seats  ;  " 
that  which  gives  shape  to  tlie  work  of  the  potter. 

b  See  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  7,  and  Orelli's  note  ad  loc. 

c  Tacitus,  ibid.  v.  6. 

d  Commended  by  Pliny  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of 
a  serpent  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxiii.  78). 

e  Rliazes  speaks  of  a  fish  named  sabot,  the  gall  of 
which  healed  inflamed  eyes  (ix.  27) ;  and  Pliny  says, 
'■  Callionymi  fel  cicatrices  sanat  et  carnes  oculorum 
supervacuas  consumit  "  {N.  H.  xxxii.  24). 

/  Comp.  Mark  viii.  23,  John.  ix.  G  ;  also  the  men- 
tion by  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  81)  of  a  request  made  of 
Vespasian  at  Alexandria.     Galen  (De   Simjil.  Facult. 


i.  10)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviii.  7)  ascribe  similar  vir- 
tues to  it. 

.'/  Said  by  Pliny  to  be  a  specific  against  abortion 
(N.  H.  xxx.  44). 

h  Antimony  was  and  is  used  as  a  dye  for  the  eye- 
lids, the  knhol.  See  Rosenmiiller  in  the  Biblical  Cab- 
inet, xxvii.  65. 

i  The  Arabs  suppose  that  a  cornelian  stone  (the 
Sardius  lapis,  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  but  in  Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 
7,  §  5,  Sardoni/x),  laid  on  a  fresh  wound,  will  stay 
hemorrliage. 

^'  ^n3  meaning  natron :  the  Egyptian  kind  was 
found  in  two  lakes  between  Naukratis  and  Memphis, 
(Bibl.  Cab.  xxvii.  p.  7). 
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rrom  liche7i  (De  Bain.  464).  Those,  on  the  coii- 
trar}',  who  liave  looseness  of  the  bowels,  who  are 
languid,  loathe  their  food,  are  troubled  with  nausea 
or  bile,  should  not  use  it,  as  neither  should  the 
epileptic.  After  exhausting  journeys  in  the  sun 
the  bath  is  commended  as  the  lestorative  of  mois- 
ture to  the  frame  (456-4.58).  The  four  objects 
which  ancient  authorities  chiefly  proposed  to  attain 
by  bathing  are  —  1,  to  warm  and  distil  the  ele- 
ments of  the  body  throughout  the  whole  frame,  to 
equalize  whatever  is  abnormal,  to  rarefy  the  skin, 
and  promote  evacuations  through  it ;  2,  to  reduce 
a  dry  to  a  moister  habit;  3  (the  cold-bath),  to 
cool  the  frame  and  lirace  it;  4  (the  warm-bath), 
a  sudorific  to  expel  cold.  Exercise  before  bathing 
is  recommended,  and  in  the  season  from  April  till 
November  inclusive  it  is  the  most  conducive  to 
health;  if  it  be  kept  up  in  the  other  months  it 
should  then  be  but  once  a  week,  and  that  fasting. 
Of  natural  waters  some  are  nitrous,  some  saline, 
some  aluminous,"  some  suljthureous,  some  bitu- 
minous, some  copperish,  some  ferruginous,  and 
some  compounded  of  these.  Of  all  the  natural 
waters  the  power  is,  on  the  whole,  desiccant  and 
calefacient ;  and  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  those 
of  a  humid  and  cold  habit.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxi.) 
gives  the  fullest  extant  account  of  the  thermal 
springs  of  the  ancients  (Paul.  ^cjin.  ed.  Sydenh. 
Soc.  i.  71).  Avicenna  gives  precepts  for  salt  and 
other  mineral  baths ;  the  former  he  reconunends  ill 
case  of  scurvy  and  itching,  as  rarefying  the  skin, 
and  afterwards  condensing  it.  Water  medicated 
with  alum,  natron,  sulphur,  n.Tphtha,  iron,  litharge, 
vitriol,  and  vinegar,  are  also  specified  by  him. 
Friction  and  unction  are  prescribed,  and  a  caution 
given  against  staying  too  long  in  the  water  (ildd. 
338-340;  comp.  Aiitius,  de  Bain.  iv.  484).  A  sick 
bather  should  lie  quiet,  and  allow  others  to  rub  and 
anoint  him,  and  use  no  strigil  (the  common  instru- 
ment for  scraping  the  skin),  but  a  sponge  (4.56). 
Maimonides  chiefly  following  Galen,  recommends 
the  bath,  especially  for  phthisis  in  the  aged,  as 
being  a  case  of  dryness  with  cold  habit,  and  to  a 
hectic  fever  patient  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with 
hot  habit ;  also  in  cases  of  ephemeral  and  tertian 
fevers,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  in  putrid 
fevers,  with  the  caution  not  to  incur  shivering. 
Bathing  is  dangerous  to  those  who  feel  pain  in  the 
liver  after  eating.  He  adds  cautions  regarding  the 
kind  of  water,  but  these  relate  chiefly  to  water  for 
drinking  {De  Bain.  438,  439).  The  bath  of  oil  was 
formefl,, according  to  Galen  and  Aetius,  by  adding 
the  fifth  part  of  heated  oil  to  a  water-bath.  Jose- 
phus  speaks  {B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5)  as  though  oil  had, 
in  Herod's  case,  been  used  pure. 

There  were  special  occasions  on  which  the  bath 
was  ceremoijially  enjoined,  after  a  leprous  eruption 
healed,  after  the  conjugal  act,  or  an  involuntary 
emission,  or  any  gonorrhceal  discharge,  after  men- 
struation, child-bed,  or  touching  a  corpse;  so  for 
the  priests  before  and  during  their  times  of  office 
such  a  duty  was  prescribed.  [Baths.]  The 
Pharisees  and  Essenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strict- 
ness of  all  such  rules  (Matt.  xv.  2;  Mark  vii.  5; 
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«  Dr.  Adams  {Paul.  Mgin.  ed.  Syd.  Soc.  i.  72)  says 
that  the  alum  of  the  ancients  found  in  mineral  springs 
cannot  have  been  the  alum  of  modern  commerce,  since 
it  is  very  rarely  to  be  detected  there ;  but  the  alunien 
plmnosinii,  or  hair  alum,  said  to  consist  ohietiy  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  .and  iron.  The  former  exist.-:. 
however,  in  great  abundance  in  the  aluminous  spring 


Luke  xi.  38).  River-bathing''  was  common,  but 
houses  soon  began  to  include  a  liath-room  (Lev.  xv. 
13;  2  Iv.  v.  10;  2  Sam.  xi.  2;  Susanna,  p.  15). 
Vapor-baths,  as  among  the  liomans,  were  latterly 
included  in  these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold-bath 
ajjparatus,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  oils  after 
quitting  it  was  everywhere  diffused  (Wttnderbar, 
otes  Heft,  ii.  B.).  The  vapor  was  sometimes  sought 
to  be  inhaled,  though  this  was  reputed  mischievous 
to  the  teeth.  It  was  deemed  healthiest  after  a 
warm  to  take  also  a  cold  bath  (Paul.  ^Egin.  ed. 
Sydenh.  Soc.  i.  68 ).  The  Talmud  has  it  —  "Whoso 
takes  a  warm-bath,  and  does  not  also  drink  there- 
upon some  warm  water,  is  like  a  stove  hot  only  from 
without,  but  not  heated  also  from  within.  AVhoso 
bathes  and  does  not  withal  anoint  is  like  the  liquor 
outside  a  vat.  Whoso  having  had  a  warm-bath 
does  not  also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over 
him,  is  like  an  iron  made  to  glow  in  the  fire,  but 
not  thereafter  hardened  in  the  water.''  This  suc- 
cession of  cold  water  to  hot  vapor  is  commonly 
practiced  in  Russian  and  Polish  baths,  and  is  said 
to  contribute  much  to  robust  health  (Wunderbar, 
ibid.). 

Besides  the  usual  authorities  on  Hebrew  antiqul 
ties,  Talmudical  and  modern,  ^^''underbar  (Istes- 
Heit,  pp.  .57-69)  has  compiled  a  collection  of 
writers  on  the  special  subject  of  Scriptural  etc. 
medicine,  including  its  psychological  and  botanical 
aspects,  as  also  its  political  relations;  a  distinct 
section  of  thirteen  monographs  treats  of  the  leprosy ; 
and  every  various  disease  mentioned  in  Scripture 
appears  elaborated  in  one  or  more  such  short  trea- 
tises. Those  out  of  the  whole  number  which  appear 
most  generally  in  esteem,  to  judge  from  references 
made  to  them,  are  the  following :  — 

Rosenmiiller's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xxvii.  be  W' ette,  Ilebrd- 
iscli-j iidische  Arch&iloyie,  §  271  b.  Calmet,  Augus- 
tin.  La  Medecine  et  les  Mcdlclns  des  anc.  Ilcbreux, 
in  his  Contm.  Htteral,  Paris,  1724,  vol.  v.  Idem, 
Dissertation  sur  la  Sueur  da  Sang^  Luke  xxii.  43, 
44.  Pruner,  Krankheiten  des  Orients.  Sprengel, 
Kurt,  De  medic.  Ebrceorum,  Halle,  1789,  Svo. 
Also,  idem,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Medicin, 
Halle,  1794,  Svo.  Idem,  Versuck  einer  j^ragm. 
Geschichte  der  Arzeneikwule,  Halle,  1792-1803, 
1821.  Also  the  last  edition  by  Ur.  Rosenbaum, 
Leipzig,  1846,  Svo.  i.  §§  37-45.  Idem,  Histor.  Eei 
Ilerbar.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Flora  Biblica.  Bartholini, 
Thom.,  De  niorbis  biblicis,  miscellanea  medico,  in 
Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1521.  Idem,  Parahjtici  novi 
Tesiamenti,  in  UgoUni,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1459.  Schmidt, 
Joh.  Jac,  Bihlischer  Medicics,  Ziillichau,  1743, 
Svo.  p.  761.  Ka.\l,  De  morbis  sacerdot.  V.  7".  Hafn. 
1745,  4to.  Reinhard,  Chr.  Tob.  Ephr.,  Bibelkrank- 
heiteti,  vielclie  im  Alien  Testamente  vorkommen, 
books  i.  and  ii.  1767,  Svo,  p.  3S4 ;  book  v.  1768, 
Svo,  p.  244.  Shapter,  Thomas,  Medica  Sacra,  or 
Short  Exjiosilions  of  the  more  important  Diseases 
mentioned  in  ike  Sacred  Writings,  London,  1834. 
Wunderbar,  R.  J.,  Biblisch-talmudische  Medicin, 
in  4  parts,  Riga,  1850-53,  Svo.  Also  new  series, 
1857.     Celsius,  01.,  Hierobotanicon  s.  de  plantis 


of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     The  ancient  nitre  or  natron  w,i5 
a  native  carbonate  of  soda  (ibid.). 

b  The  case  of  Naanian  may  be  paralleled  by  Herod, 
iv.  90,  where  we  read  of  the  Tcarus,  a  tributary  of  the 
Hebrus  —  Aeyerat  eu'at  TTOra^wv  aptOTO?,  rd  re  oAAa 
es  aKimv  ifyepovTo.,  (cat  Sr)  koX  a.v&pd<ri  Koi  'ivrroKTi 
ifiMpriv  a.Ki<Ta<T9ai. 
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SacvcB  Scripturm  dissertationes  breves,  2  parts, 
Upsal.  1745,  174-7,  8vo;  Amstelod.  1748.  Bochart, 
Sam.,  HierozoicuH  s.  bipartiluin  opus  de  animalll/us 
Sacrce  Scripturce,  Lontlon,  1665,  fol. ;  Francf.  1675, 
fol.  Also  edited  by,  and  with  the  notes  of,  Ern. 
F.  C.  Rosenniiiller,  Lips.  1793,  3  vols.  4to.  Spen- 
cer, Be  leglbus  Ilebrceorum  riimdibus,  Tlibingen, 
1732,  fol.  Reinhard,  Mich.  H.,  Be  cibis  Ilebne- 
uruin  j)roliibitis ;  Diss.  I.  respon.  Seb.  Mailer, 
Viteb.  1697,  4to;  Biss.  II.  respon.  Chr.  Liske, 
ibid.  1697,  4to.  Eschenbach,  Chr.  Ehrenfr.,  Progr. 
de  lepra  Judieoruni,  Rostock,  1774,  4to,  in  his 
Scripta  medic,  bibl.  pp.  17-41.  Schilling,  G.  G., 
De  lepra  commentaliunes,  rec.  J.  D.  Hahn,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1788,  8vo.  Chamseru,  R.,  Becherches  sztr  k 
veritable  caractere  de  la  lejire  des  Hebrenx,  in 
Mem.  de  la  Soc.  medic^  d'emidation  de  Paris, 
1810,  iii.  335.  Relation  chirurf/icale  de  V Armeu 
de  r  Orient,  Paris,  1804.  Wedel,«  Geo.  W.,  Be 
lepra  in  sacris,  Jena,  1715,  4to,  in  his  Exercitat. 
med.  jMlolog.  Cent.  II.  dec.  4,  S.  93-107.  Idem, 
De  morb.  Hiskice,  Jena,  1692,  4to,  in  his  Exercit. 
med.  2}hilol.  Cent.  I.  Bee.  7.  Idem,  Be  morbo 
Jorami  exercit.  I.,  11.  Jen.  1717,  4to,  in  his 
Exercit.  med.  2MI0I.  Cent.  II.  Bee.  5.  Idem,  Be 
Saulo  energumeno,  Jena,  1685,  in  his  Exercitat. 
med.  philol.  Cent.  I.  dec.  II.  Idem,  Be  morbis 
senum  SolomoiicBis,  Jen.  1686,  4to,  in  his  Exercit. 
med.  2}liil.  Cent.  I.  Bee.  3.  Lichtensteiu,  Vcrsiich, 
etc.,  in  Eichhn-n's  Allgem.  Bibliothek,  VI.  407- 
467.  Mead;  Dr.  R.,  Medica  Sacra,  4to,  London. 
Gudius,  G.  F.,  Exercitatio philologicn  de  Ihlraica 
obstetrician  origine,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1061. 
Kail,  Be  ohstetricibus  matrum  Ilebrmorum  in 
^gyptn,  Hamburg,  1746,  4to.  Israels,  Dr.  A. 
H.,''  Tentainen  historico-mcdicum,  exhibens  collec- 
tanea Gyncecologica,  qiue  ex  Talmude  Rabijlonico 
depromsit,  Groningen,  1845,  8vo.  H.  H.c 

ME'EDA  (MeeSSci;  [Vat.  AeSSa;  Aid.  Me- 
e5a:]   Meedda)  =  MEHIDA  (1  Esdr.  v.  32). 

MEGID'DO  (1"^^P  ;  in  Zech.  xii.  11,  ]*1"^3?3 
[perh.  place  of  troops,  Ges.] :  in  the  LXX.  [gen- 
erally] Mo7€55a)  or  mayi^hdiv,  [but  with  a  num- 
ber of  unimportant  variations;]  in  1  K.  ix.  15  it  is 
MaySw:  \_M<igeddo'\)  was  in  a  very  marked  posi- 
tion on  the  southern  rim  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
LON,  on  the  frontier-line  (speaking  generally)  of 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Issachak  and  Ma- 
NAssEii,  and  commanding  one  of  those  passes  from 
the  north  into  the  hill-country  which  vv-ere  of  such 
critical  importance  on  various  occasions  in  the  his- 
tory of  Judsea  {ras  ava^aaeis  ttjj  opeir^s,  otl 
di-  avTciv  ^c  7]  f^croSos  els  rrji'  'louSaiav,  Judith 
iv.  7). 

Megiddo  is  usually  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
Taanach,  and  frequently  in  connection  with 
Bethshan  and  Jezheel.  This  combination  sug- 
gests a  wide  view  alike  over  Jewish  scenery  and 
Jewish  history.  The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh, 
xii.  21,  where  Megiddo  appears  as  the  city  of  one 
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of  the  "  thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  petty  chieftains, 
whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
This  was  one  of  the  places  within  the  hmits  of 
Issachar  assigned  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  1 
Chr.  vii.  29).  But  the  arrangement  gave  only  an 
imperfect  advantage  to  the  latter  tribe,  for  they 
did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  and  were  only 
able  to  make  them  tributary  (Josh.  xvii.  12,  13; 
Judg.  i.  27,  28).  The  song  of  Deborah  brings  the 
place  vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Sisera  and  Barak.  The  chariots  of 
Sisera  were  gathered  "  unto  the  river  ['  torrent '] 
of  K1.S110N "  (Judg.  iv.  13);  Barak  went  down 
with  his  men  "  from  Mount  Tabor  "  into  the  plain 
(iv.  14);  "then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo  "  (v.  19).  The 
course  of  the  Kishon  is  immediately  in  froiit  of 
this  position;  and  the  river  seems  to  liave  been 
flooded  by  a  storm:  hence  what  follows.  "The  river 
['  torrent ']  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  river  Kishon  "  (v.  21).  Still  we  do  not 
read  of  Megiddo  being  firmly  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Israelites,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  really  so  till 
the  time  of  Solomon.  That  monarch  placed  one 
of  his  twelve  commissariat  officers,  named  Baana, 
over  "  Taanach  and  JNIegiddo,"  with  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Beth-shean  and  Jezreel  (IK.  iv.  12).  In 
this  reign  it  appears  that  some  costly  works  were 
constructed  at  Jlegiddo  (ix.  15).  These  were  prob- 
ably fortifications,  suggested  b}'  its  important  mili- 
tary position.  AH  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
place  are  connected  with  military  transactions. 
To  this  place  Ahaziah  fled  when  his  unfortunate 
visit  to  Joram  had  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Jehu;  and  here  he  died  (2  K.  ix.  27)  within  the 
confines  of  what  is  elsewhere  called  Samaria  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  9). 

But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 
concentrated  in  Josiah's  death.  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  came  from  Egypt  against  the  King  of  As- 
syria, Josiah  joined  the  latter,  and  was  slain  at 
Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29),  and  his  body  was  carried 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ib.  30).  The  story  is 
told  in  the  Chronicles  in  more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
22-24).  There  the  fatal  action  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  "in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."  The 
words  in  the  LXX.  are,  eV  rw  TreSici)  MayiSSdv. 
This  calamity  made  a  deep  and  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  Jews.  It  is  recounted  again  in  1  Esdr. 
i.  25-31,  where  in  the  A.  V.  "the  plain  of  Ma- 
giddo  "  represents  the  same  Greek  words.  The 
lamentations  for  this  good  king  became  "  an  ordi- 
nance in  Israel"  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25).  "In  all 
Jewry"  they  mourned  for  him,  and  the  lamenta- 
tion was  made  perpetual  "  in  all  the  nation  of 
Israel"  (1  Esdr.  i.  32).  "  Their  grief  was  no  land- 
flood  of  present  passion,  but  a  constant  channell  of 
continued  sorrow,  streaming  from  an  annuaU  foun- 
tain "  (Fuller's  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  p.  165). 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  (Zech.  xii. 
11),  "  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley 


a  This  writer  has  several  monographs  of  much 
interest  on  detached  points,  all  to  be  found  in  his 
Dissertationes  Acad.  Medic.  Jena,  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 

b  This  writer  is  remarkable  for  carefully  abstainl^^ 
from  any  reference  to  the  0.  T.,  even  where  such  would 
be  most  apposite. 

c  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledfce  his  obligations 
to  Dr.  Rolleston,  Liuacre  Professor  of  Physiology  ;  Dr. 
Qreenhill  of  Hastings  ;    Dr.  Adams,  editor  of  several 


of  the  Sydenham  Society "s  publications  ;  Mr.  H.  Rum- 
sey  of  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  London,  for  their  kindness  in  revising  and 
correcting  this  article,  and  that  on  Leprosy,  in  their 
passage  through  the  press ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  imply  any  responsibility  on  their  part 
for  *he  opinions  or  statements  contained  in  them,  save 
30  far  as  they  are  referred  to  by  name.  Dr.  Robert 
Sim  has  also  greatly  assisted  him  with  the  results  of 
large  actual  experience  in  oriental  pathology. 
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(TreSiaj,  LXX.)  of  Megiddoii "  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  most  despairing 
grief;  as  in  tlie  Apocalypse  (Kev.  xvi.  16)  Arma- 
geddon, in  continuance  of  tlie  same  imagery,  is 
presented  as  the  scene  of  terrible  and  final  conflict. 
For  the  Septuagintal  version  of 'this  passage  of 
Zechariah  we  may  refer  to  Jerome's  note  on  the 
passage.  "  Adadremmon,  pro  quo  LXX.  trans- 
tulerunt  'Po&jfos,  urbs  est  juxta  Jesraelem,  quce 
hoc  olim  vocabulo  nuncupata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur 
Maximianopolis  in  Campo  Mageddon."  That  the 
prophet's  imagery  is  drawn  from  the  occasion  of 
Josiah's  death  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  Stanley's 
S.  (f  P.  (p.  347)  this  calamitous  event  is  made 
very  vivid  to  us  by  an  allusion  to  the  "  Egyptian 
archers,  in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from 
their  sculptured  monuments."  For  the  mistake 
in  the  account  of  Pharaoh-Necho's  campaign  in 
Herodotus,  who  has  evidently  put  Migdol  by  mis- 
take for  Megiddo  (ii.  149),  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
Biihr's  excursus  on  the  passarje.  The  Egyptian 
king  may  have  landed  his  troops  at  Acre;  but  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  he  marched  northwards  along 
the  coast-plain,  and  then  turned  round  Carmel 
into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  taking  the  left  bauk  of 
the  Kishon,  and  that  there  the  .Jewish  king  came 
upon  him  by  the  gorge  of  Slegiddo. 

The  site  thus  associated  with  critical  passages 
of  Jewish  history  from  Joshua  to  Josiah  has  been 
identified  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Kobinson 
did  not  visit  this  corner  of  the  plain  on  his  first 
journey,  but  he  was  brought  confidently  to  the 
conclusion  that  Megiddo  was  the  modern  el-Lejjiln, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  Legio  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  an  important  and  well-known  place  in 
their  day,  since  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point 
from  which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other 
places  in  this  quarter  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  328-330). 
Two  of  the  distances  are  given  thus:  1.5  miles  from 
Nazareth  and  4  from  Taanach.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  identification  is  substantially  correct. 
The  fx^ya  ireSiou  Aeyswvos  ( Onomast.  s.  v.  Ta/Sa- 
Qdiv)  evidently  corresponds  with  the  "  plain  (or 
valley)  of  Megiddo  "  of  the  0.  T.  JMoreover  el- 
Lejjim  is  on  the  caravan-route  from  Egypt  to  Da- 
mascus, and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  are  found 
near  the  village.  Van  de  Velde  visited  the  spot  in 
1852,  approaching  it  through  the  hills  from  the 
S.  W."  He  describes  the  view  of  the  plain  as 
seen  from  the  highest  point  between  it  and  the 
sea,  and  the  huge  tells  which  mark  the  positions 
of  the  "  key-fortresses  "  of  the  hills  and  the  plain, 
Taanuk  and  el-Lejjiin,  the  latter  being  the  most 
considerable,  and  having  another  called  Tell  Met- 
zellim,  half  an  hour  to  the  N.  W.  (Syr.  cf  Pal. 
i.  350-356).  About  a  month  later  in  the  same 
year  Dr.  Robinson  was  there,  and  convinced  him- 
self of  the  correctness  of  his  former  opinion.  He 
too  describes  the  view  over  the  plain,  northwards  to 
the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  eastwards  to  Jezreel, 
and  southwards  to  Taanach,  Tell  Metzellim  being 
also  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  portion  of  the 
hills  which  are  continuous  with  Carmel,  the  Kishon 
being  just  below  {Bib.  Pes.  ii.  110-119).  Both 
writers  mention  a  copious  stream  flowing  down 
this  gorge  (March  and  April),  and  turning  some 
mills  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here  are  prob- 
ably the  "waters  of  Megiddo"   of  Judg.  v.  19, 


«  *  The  writer  of  this  note  had  visited  the  spot 
ten  years  before  (1S42),  and  oouflrmed  Robinson's  con- 
elusion —  identll^'ing    "the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  and 
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though  it  should  be  added  that  by  Professor  Stan- 
ley {S.  ff  P.  p.  339)  they  are  supposed  rather  to  be 
"the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Kishon"  itself.  The 
same  author  regards  the  "  plain  (or  valley)  of  Me- 
giddo "  as  denoting  not  the  whole  of  the  Esdra- 
elon level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  ia 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  describing 
(pp.  335,  336). 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  Jerome  suggests 
a  further  question,  namely,  whether  Von  Raumer 
is  right  in  "identifying  elLejjiin  also  with  Max- 
imianopolis, which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places 
at  20  miles  from  Ctesarea  and  10  from  Jezreel." 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  333)  holds  this  view  to 
be  correct.  He  thinks  he  has  found  the  true  Ha- 
dadrimmon  in  a  place  called  Pummaneh,  "at  the 
foot  of  the  jMegiddo-hills,  in  a  notch  or  valley  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  S.  of  Tell  Meizellim,"  and 
would  place  the  old  fortified  Megiddo  on  this  tell 
itself,  suggesting  further  that  its  name,  "  the  tell 
of  the  Governor,"  may  possibly  retain  a  reminis- 
cence of  Solomon's  officer,  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud. 

J.  S.  H. 

MEGID'DOlSr,  THE  VALLEY  OF 
(P'^D^  npi72  [plain  of  Megiddo  rather  than 
valley] :  ireSioy  eKKonTO/j.evov  '■  campus  Maged- 
don). The  extended  form  of  the  preceding  name. 
It  occurs  only  in  Zech.  xii.  11.  In  two  other  cases 
the  LXX.  [Vat.]  retain  the  n  at  the  end  of  the 
name,  namely,  2  K.  ix.  27,  and  2  Ohr.  xxxv.  22 
[Vat.  Ma7e5aa)^,  Maji^oiv,  but  Rom.  Alex,  in 
both  places  MayeSScoJ,  though  it  is  not  their  gen- 
eral custom.  In  tliis  passage  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  have  translated  the  word.  G. 

MEHET'ABEEL  [4syl.]  (bsntt^Hp  [God 
(El)  a  benefactor,  Fiirst] :  MeTa/3eT]A;  Alex.  Mfrj- 
Ta/3srjA;  [Vat.  MeiraT^A;  FA.  MirarjA:]  Meta- 
beel).  Another  and  less  correct  form  of  JIehet- 
ABEL.  The  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet  who 
was  hired  against  Nehemiah  by  Tobiah  and  San- 
ballat  (Neh.  vi.  10).  He  was  probably  of  priestly 
descent;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Delaiah,  who 
is  called  his  son,  is  the  same  as  the  head  of  the 
23d  course  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David'  (1  Chr. 
-xxiv.  18). 

MEHET'ABEL  (bw^^^'n!?   [see  above]: 

Samaritan  Cod.  bS^TD'^H^  :  Mere^eTjA:  Meet- 
abel).  The  daughter  of  Matred,  and  wife  of  Ha- 
dad,or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  last-mentioned  king 
of  Edom,  who  had  Pai  or  Pau  for  his  birthplace  or 
chief  city,  before  royalty  was  established  among 
the  Israelites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Jerome  {de  Noniin. 
Ilebr. )  writes  the  name  in  the  form  Meitabel,  which 
he  renders  "  quam  bonus  est  Deus." 

MEHI'DA  (STna  [one  famous,  noble] : 
in  Ezr.,  MaouSo,  [Conip.  Aid.]  iVlex.  MetSa;  in 
Neh.,  Mi5a,  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  MeeiSa:  Maliida), 
a  family  of  Nethinini,  the  descendants  of  Mehida, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
52;  Neh.  vii.  54).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  occurs  in 
the  form  Meeda. 

ME'HIR  (~l"^n^  [price,  ransom]:  Maxip 
[Vat.];  Alex.  Max^'P-  Mahir),  the  son  of  Che- 
lub,  the  brother  of  Shuah,  or  as  he  is  described  in 


the  modern  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  {Blbl.  Sac. 
1843,  p.  77  ;  Ritter's  Geography  of  Pal.,  Gage's  trans- 
lation, iv.  a30).  "  S.  W. 
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the  LXX.,  "Caleb  the  father  of  Ascha  "  (1  Chr. 
iv.  11).  In  the  Targum  of  K.  Joseph,  Mehir  ap- 
pears as  "  Penig,"  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  both 
words  signifying  "  price." 

MEHO'LATHITE,  THE  (\nynS5n 
[patron.]:  Alex,  o  iJ.o6vAa6eiT7)s;  [Rom.]  Vat. 
omit;  [Comp.  Aid.  MoAo^i'rrjj:]  Molaihita),  a 
word  occurring  once  only  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19),  as 
the  description  of  Adriel,  son  of  B.arzillai,  to  whom 
Saul's  daughter  Slerab  was  married.  It  no  doubt 
denotes  that  he  belonged  to  a  place  called  Meho- 
lah,  but  whether  that  was  Abel-Meholah  afterwards 
the  native  place  of  Elisha,  or  another,  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  it  is  whether  Adriel's  fjtther  was  the  well- 
known  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  or  not.  G. 

MEHU'JAEL   (bs^^n^    and     bS^^TlX? 

[prob.  smitten  of  God]  :  Ma.^eAeiJA.;  [Comp.  Aid.] 
Alex.  Mai'ijA.:  Mmu(tel),  the  son  of  Trad,  and 
fourth  in  descent  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18).  Ewald, 
regarding  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.  and  v.  as 
substantially  the  same,  follows  the  Vat.  LXX., 
considering  Mahalalecl  as  the  true  reading,  and  the 
variation  from  it  the  result  of  careless  transcrip- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
follows  the  Hebrew  even  in  the  various  forms  which 
the  name  assumes  in  the  same  verse.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  a  few  MSS.  retain  the  former 
of  the  two   readings;  while  the  Sam.  text  reads 

vSn^D,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
the  Aldine  and  Complutensian  editions,  and  the 
Alex.  MS.  W.  A.  AV. 

MEHU'MAN  Cj^^inSp  [perh.  true,  faith- 
fid']  :  'AjxaV-  Jlfaiimam),  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
(A.  V.  "chamberlains,")  who  served  before  Ahas- 
uerus   (Estli.  i.  10).     The  LXX.   appear  to  have 

read  "l^^b  for  "la^npb. 

MEHU'NIM  (D*'3^I'r',  without  the  article 
\i7ihaltit((nis,  dwellers:  Vat.]  Mavai^fieiu;  [Rom. 
Moovviij.\]  Alex.  Uoovuei/j.'-  Munim),  Ezr.  ii.  50. 
Elsewhere  called  Mehunims  and  Meuniini;  and 
in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  jMEA^•I. 

MEHU'NIMS,  THE  {Z'^^'Wr^r}.,  i.  e.  the 
MeHinim  [Vat.] :  oi  Msivaioi  [Rom.] ;  Alex,  ol 
MivaTot:  Ammonitce),  a  people  against  whom  king 
Uzziah  waged  a  successful  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 
Although  so  different  in  its  English"  dress,  yet  the 
name  is  in  the  original  merely  the  plural  of  JIaon 

(II^D),  a  nation  named  amongst  those  who  in 


a  The  instances  of  II  being  employed  to  render  the 
strange  Hebrew  guttural  Ain  are  not  frequent  in  the 

A.  V.  "  Hebrew  "  ('^"IDI?)  —  which  in  earlier  ver- 
sions was  "Ebrew"  (comp.  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  Act  2,  Sc.  4)  —  is  oftencst  encountered. 

.l_j(^  Ma'an,  all  but  identical  with  the  He- 
brew Maon. 

<:  Here  the  Ctthib,  or  original  Hebrew  text,  has 
JtWinim,  which  is  nearer  the  Greek  equivalent  than 
Meunim  or  Meonim. 

d  The  text  of  this  passage  is  accurately  as  follows  : 
"  The  children  of  Moab  and  the  children  of  Amnion, 
and  with  them  of  the  Ammonites  ;  "  the  words  ''  other 
beside  "  being  interpolated  by  our  translators. 

The  change  from  "  Ammonites  '■  to  "  Mehunim  "  is 
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the  earlier  days  of  their  settlement  in  Palestine 
harassed  and  oppressed  Israel.  Maon,  or  the  Ma- 
onites,  probably  inhabited  the  country  at  the  back 
of  the  great  range  of  Seir,  the  modern  esh-Hlierah, 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wady  d  Ai'a- 
bah,  where  at  the  present  day  there  is  still  a  town 
of  the  same  name  ^  (Burckhardt,  Syrin,  Aug.  2-i). 
And  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  7,  where  the  JMehunim  are  mentioned 
with  "the  Arabians  of  Gur-baal,"  or,  as  the  LXX. 
render  it,  Petra. 

Another  notice  of  the  Mehunims  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (cir.  B.  c.  726-697)  is  found  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  41. c  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral 
people,  either  themselves  Hamites  or  in  alliance 
witli  Hamites,  quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in 
tents.  They  had  been  settled  from  "  of  old,"  i.  e. 
aboriginally,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Valley  of  Gedor 
or  Gei'ar,  in  the  wilderness  south  of  Palestine.  A 
connection  with  Mount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though 
obscurely  (ver.  42).  [See  vol.  i.  p.  879  b.]  Here, 
however,  the  -A.  V.  —  probably  following  the  trans- 
lations of  Luther  and  Junius,  which  in  their  turns 
follow  the  Targum  —  treats  the  word  as  an  ordi- 
nary noun,  and  renders  it  "habitations;  "  a  read- 
ing now  relinquished  by  scholars,  who  understand 
the  word  to  refer  to  the  people  in  question  (Gese- 
nius,  Thes.  1002  ci,  and  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  1069 ; 
Bertheau,  Chronik). 

A  third  notice  of  the  Mehunim,  corroborative  of 
those  already  mentioned,  is  found  in  the  narrative 
of  2  Chr.  XX.  There  is  every  reason  to  belie\e  that 
in  ver.  1  "  the  Ammonites "  should  be  read  as 
"  the  d  JIaonites,"  who  in  that  case  are  the  "men 
of  Mount  Seir"  mentioned  later  in  the  narrative 
(vv.  10,  22). 

In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the 
LXX.  render  the  name  by  ol  Meu'ttiOf,  —  the  Mi- 
naeans,  —  a  nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their 
traffic  in  spices,  who  are  named  by  Strabo,  Ptol- 
emy, and  other  ancient  geographers,  and  whose 
seat  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.  W. 
portion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  modern  Hadramaut  {Diet,  of  Ge- 
ography, "Minaji").  Bochart  has  pointed  out 
(Phale;/.  ii.  cap.  xxii.),  with  reason,  that  distance 
alone  renders  it  impossible  that  these  Jlinfeans  can 
be  the  jMeunim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemites,  while 
the  Meunim  appear  to  have  been  descended  from 
Ham  (1  Chr.  iv.  41).  But  with  his  usual  turn 
for  etymological  speculation  he  endeavors  never- 
theless to  establish  an  identity  between  the  two, 
on  the  ground  that  Ca7-7i  al-ifanasil,  a  place  two 
days'  journey  south  of  Mecca,  one  of  the   towns 


not  so  violent  as  it  looks  to  an  English  reader.  It  is 
a  simple  transposition  of  two  letters,    n'^31^i2   for 

Q">31^17;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  and  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  1,  §  2,'Apa(3cs) ;  and  by  modern 
scholars,  as  De  Wette  (BibH),  Ewald  {Gesc/i.  iii.  474, 
note).  A  reverse  transposition  will  be  found  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  Judg.  x.  12,  where  "  Amnion  "  is 
read  for  the  "  Maon  "  of  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  make 
the  change  again  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8  ;  but  here  there  is 
no  apparent  occasion  for  it. 

The  Jewish  gloss  on  2  Chr.  xx.  1  is  curious.  "  By 
Ammonites  Edomites  are  meant,  who,  out  of  respect 
for  the  fraternal  relation  between  the  two  nations 
would  not  come  against  Israel  in  their  own  dress,  but 
disguised  themselves  as  .Ammonites."  (Jerome,  QwBxt 
Hebr.  ad  loo.) 
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of  the  Minseans,  signifies  the  "  horn  of  habita- 
tions," and  might  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  Meoniin. 

Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §  3)  calls  them  "  the 
Arabs  who  adjoined  Egypt,"  and  speaks  of  a 
city  built  by  Uzziah  on  the  Eed  Sea  to  overawe 
them. 

Ewald  (GescJiicJde,  i.  323,  note)  suggests  that 
the  southern  Minseans  were  a  colony  from  the 
Maonites  and  Mount  Seir,  who  in  their  turn  he 
appears  to  consider  a  remnant  of  the  Amorites  (see 
the  text  of  the  same  page). 

That  the  Minceans  were  fiimihar  to  the  transla- 
tors of  the  LXX.  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
not  only  introduce  the  name  on  the  occasions 
ah'eady  mentioned,  but  that  they  further  use  it  as 
equivalent  to  Naamathite.  Zophar  the  Naama- 
thite,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  is  by  them 
presented  as  "  Sophar  the  Minsean,"  and  "  Sophar 
khig  of  the  Minseans."  In  this  connection  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  notice  that  as  there  was  a  town 
called  Maon  in  the  mountain-district  of  Judah,  so 
there  was  one  called  Naamah  in  the  lowland  of  the 
same  tribe.  El-Mlnydij,  which  is,  or  was,  the  first 
station  south  of  Gaza,  is  probably  identical  with 
Minois,  a  place  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the 
Christian  records  of  Palestine  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  (Reland,  PaUesliiia,  p.  899 ;  Le  Quien, 
Orieiis  Christ,  iii.  669),  and  both  may  retain  a 
trace  of  the  Minsans.  Baal-meon,  a  town  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  near  Heshbon,  still  called 
Ma' in,  probably  also  retains  a  trace  of  the  presence 
of  the  Maonites  or  Mehunim  north  of  their  proper 
locality. 

The  latest  appearance  of  the  name  Mehunijis 
in  the  Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  Amongst  the 
non-Israelites  from  whom  the  Nethinim  —  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the"  order  —  were  made  up,  we  find 
their  name  (Ezr.  ii.  50,  A.  V.  '•  Mehunim;  "  Neh. 
vii.  52,  A.  V.  ''Meunim").  Here  they  are  men- 
tioned with  the  Nephishim,  or  descendants  of 
Naphish,  an  Ishmaelite  people  whose  seat  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  east  of  Palestine  (1  Chr.  v.  19), 
and  therefore  certainly  not  far  distant  from  Afa'an 
the  chief  city  of  the  Maonites.  G. 

ME-JAR'KON"  ('l"'^p"!*n  •'Q  [see  belowj : 
OaAaa-cra  'lepaKooV-  Aquce  Jercon  ['?Vulg.  Me- 
jarcon] ),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Josh. 
xix.  40  only);  named  next  in  order  to  Gath-rim- 
mon,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  or  Japho. 
The  lexicographers  interpret  the  name  as  meaning 
"  the  yellow  waters."  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  identify  it  with  any  existing  site.  It  is  difficult 
not  to  suspect  that  the  name  following  that  of  Me- 
hajjarkon,  har-Rakon  (A.  V.  Rakkon),  is  a  mere 
corrupt  repetition  thereof,  as  the  two  bear  a  very 
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a  The  institution  of  the  Nethinim,  ('.  e.  "  the  given 
ones,"  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Midianite  war 
(Num.  xxxi.),  when  a  certain  portion  of  the  captives 
was  "  given  "  (the  word  in  tlie  original  is  the  same)  to 
the  Levites  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  Sacred  Tent 
(vv.  30,  47).  The  Gibeonites  were  probably  the  next 
accession,  and  the  invaluable  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  alluded  to  above  seem  to  show  that  the  captives 
from  many  a  foreign  nation  went  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  Order.  See  Mehunim,  Nephnsim,  Harsha, 
Sisera,  and  other  foreign  names  contained  in  these 
lists. 

'•  Our  translators  have  here  represented  the  Hebrew 


close  similarity  to  each  other,  and  occur  nowhere 
else.  G. 

MEKO'jS'AH  (npa  b  [place,  base] :  LXX. 
[Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i]  'omits;  [FA.s  Maxt-a^] 
Mochona),  one  of  the  towns  which  were  re-inhab- 
ited after  the  Captivity  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  From  its  being  coupled  with  Ziklag,  we 
should  infer  that  it  was  situated  far  to  the  south, 
while    the   mention   of    the    "daughter   towns" 

(rr^^!?,  A.  V.  "villages")  dependent  on  it  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  magnitude. 
Mekonah  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  name  corresponding  with  it 
has  been  yet  discovered.  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz 
—  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Mechanum,  which 
Jerome''  (Oiiomasticon,  "Bethmacha")  locates  be- 
tween Eleutheropolis  and  Jerusalem,  at  eight  miles 
from  the  former  —  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
above  inference.  G. 

MELATI'AH  (H^^b??  Idelivered  by  Jeho- 
vah :  Rom.]  MaArias;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Meltias),  a  Gibeonite,  who,  with  the  men  of  Gibeon 
and  Mizpah,  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru 
salem  under  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  iii.  7). 

MEL'CHI  (MeAxf'  in  [Si"-]  Vat.  and  Alex. 
MSS. ;  MeAxi,  Tiscli.  [in  2d  ed.,  but  MeAxei  in 
7th  and  8th  eds.] :  Melrhi).  1.  The  son  of  Janna, 
and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  24).  In  the  list  given  by  Afri- 
canus,  IMelchi  appears  as  the  father  of  Heli,  the 
intervening  Levi  and  Matthat  being  omitted  (Her- 
vey,  Geneal.  p.  137). 

2.  The  son  of  Addi  in  the  same  genealogy  (Luke 
iii.  28). 

MELCHI'AH  (n»3b^  [Jehovah-s  king]: 
M€A%ias:  Melchias),  a  priest,  the  fiither  of  Pashur 
(.ler.  xxi.  1).  He  is  elsewhere  caUed  Malchiah  and 
Malchijah.  (See  Malchiah  7,  and  Malchijah 
!•) 

MELCHFASdVteAxiaj:  Melchias).  1.  The 
same  as  Malchiah  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26). 

2.  [Vat.  MeAxeia?-]  =  Malchiah  3  and 
Malchijah  4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32). 

3.  ([Vat.  MeAxeiay:]  Malachias.)  The  same 
as  Malchiah  G  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

MEL'CHIEL     ([Vat.]     MeAxeiTjA;     [Rom. 

Alex.  Sinca.  ]y[g;j,^j-^;^;  Sin.  SeAArj^] ).  Charmis, 
the  son  of  ^lelcbiel,  was  one  of  the  three  gov- 
ernors of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15).  The  Vulgate 
has  a  different  reading,  and  the  Peshito  gives  the 
name  Manshnjel. 

MELCHIS'EDEC  (MeAxiffcSe/c:  {Melchis- 
eilech]),  the  form  of  the  name  Melchizedek 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament  (Heb. 
v.,  vi.,  vii.). 


Caph  by  K,  which  they  usually  reserve  for  the  Koph. 
Other  instances  are  Kithush  and  Kittdi. 

c  This  passage  of  Jerome  is  one  of  those  which  com- 
pletely startle  the  reader,  and  incline  him  to  mistrust 
altogether  Jerome's  knowledge  of  sacred  topography. 
He  actually  places  the  Beth-maacha,  in  which  Joab 
besieged  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  first  places  taken  by  Tiglath-Piloser  on  his  entrance 
into  the  north  of  Palestine,  among  the  mountains  of 
Jiulah,  soutli  of  Jerusalem!  A  mistake  of  the  same 
kind  is  found  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Hap-Pareni, 
who  place  the  Maon  of  David's  adventures  in  ths 
neighborhood  of  MoiinC  Carmel. 
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MEL'CHI-SHU'A  (!?-1tt?"^3^D,  i.  e.  Mal- 
chishua  :  [MeAxica  i  V^at.]  MeAxeicu  ;  Alex. 
MeA.X'O'O'^f'  [MeAx'P"''^']  Joseph.  MeAxitros: 
Melchisua),  a  .son  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi. 
2).  An  erroneous  manner  of  representing  the 
name,  which   is  elsewhere   correctly  given   BIal- 

CHISHUA. 

MELOHIZ'EDEK  (ni!J-''3ba,  i.  e.  Malci- 
tzedek  [king  of  righteousness]:  MeAxio-eSeK:  Mel- 
chisedech),  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who  met  Abram  in  the  Valley  of  Shaveh 
[or,  the  level  valley],  which  is  the  king's  valley, 
brought  out  bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abram,  and 
received  tithes  frona  him  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20).  The 
other  places  in  which  JMelchizedek  is  mentioned 
are  Ps.  ex.  4,  where  Messiah  is  described  as  a 
priest  forever,  "after  the  order  of  Melchizedek," 
and  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  where  these  two  passages 
of  the  0.  T.  are  quoted,  and  the  typical  relation 
of  Melchizedek  to  our  Lord  is  stated  at  great 
length. 

There  is  something  surprising  and  mysterious  in 
the  first  appearance  of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the 
subsequent  references  to  him.  Bearing  a  title 
R'hich  Jews  in  after  ages  would  recognize  as  desig- 
nating their  own  sovereign,  bearing  gifts  which 
recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's  Supper,  this  Ca- 
naanite  crosses  for  a  moment  the  path  of  Abram, 
and  is  unhesitatingly  recognized  as  a  person  of 
higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of  God.  Dis- 
appearing as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
the  sacred  WTitings  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  then 
a  few  emphatic  words  for  another  moment  bring 
him  into  sight  as  a  type  of  the  coming  Lord  of 
David.  Once  more,  after  another  thousand  years, 
the  Hebrew  Christians  are  taught  to  see  in  him  a 
proof  that  it  was  the  consistent  purpose  of  God  to 
abolish  tlie  Levitical  priesthood.  His  person,  his 
office,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  his 
sovereignty,  have  given  rise  to  innumerable  discus- 
sions, which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
settled. 

The  faith  of  early  ages  ventured  to  invest  his 
person  with  superstitious  awe.  Perliaps  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ascribe  to  mere  national  jealousy 
the  fact  that  Jewish  tradition,  as  recorded  in  the 
Targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerusalem,  and 
in  Rashi  on  Gen.  xiv.,  in  some  cabalistic  {ajmd 
Bochart,  Phaleg,  pt.  1,  b.  ii.  1,  §  69)  and  rab- 
binical {np.  Schijttgen,  Hor.  Heb.  ii.  645)  writers, 
pronounces  Melchizedek  to  be  a  survivor  of  the 
Deluge,  the  patriarch  Shem,  authorized  by  the 
superior  dignity  of  old  age  to  bless  even  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  and  entitled,  as  the  paramount  lord 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  26)  to  convey  (xiv.  19)  his 
right  to  Abram.  Jerome  in  his  Ejj.  Ixxiii.  ad 
Emingdam  (0pp.  i.  4^8),  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  tlie  person  and  dwelling-place 
of  Melchizedek,  states  that  this  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time;  and  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  Samaritans  by  Epiphanius,  licer.  Iv.  6,  p. 
472.  It  was  afterwards  embraced  by  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  by  our  own  countrymen,  H.  Brough- 
ton,  Selden,  Lightfoot  ( Chor.  Afarco  prcem.  ch.  x. 
1,  §  2),  Jackson  {On  the  Creed,  b.  ix.  §  2),  and 
by  many  others.  It  should  be  noted  tliat  this 
-upposition  does  not  appear  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  —  a  presumption  tliat  it  was  not  received 
bv  the  Jews  till  after  the  Christian  era  —  nor  has 
it  fonnd  favor  with  the  Fathers.     Equally  old,  per- 
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haps,  but  less  widely  diffused,  is  the  supposition 
not  unknown  to  Augustine  (  Qucest.  in  Gen.  Ixxii. 
0pp.  iii.  396),  and  ascribed  by  Jerome  (/.  c.)  to 
Origen  and  Didymus,  that  Melchizedek  was  an 
angel.  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of  the  Mel- 
chizedekians  that  he  was  a  Power,  Virtue,  or  Influ- 
ence of  God  (August,  de  Hceresibiis,  §  34,  0pp. 
viii.  11;  Theodoret,  IIcei-et.  fab.  ii.  6,  p.  332; 
Epiphan.  Rcer.  Iv.  1,  p.  468 ;  compare  Cyril  Alex. 
Glaph.  in  Gen.  ii.  p.  57)  superior  to  Christ  (Chrj^- 
sost.  Horn,  in  Melchiz.  0pp.  vi.  p.  269),  and  the 
not  less  daring  conjecture  of  Hieracas  and  his 
followers  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Epiphan.  Ilcer.  Ixvii.  3,  p.  711  and  Iv.  5,  p.  472). 
Epiphanius  also  mentions  (Iv.  7,  p.  474)  some  mem- 
bers of  the  church  as  holding  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  jMelchizedek  was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in 
human  form,  an  opinion  which  St.  Ambrose  (De 
Abrali.  i.  §  3,  Ojjp.  t.  i.  p.  288)  seems  willing  to 
receive,  and  which  has  lieen  adopted  by  many 
modern  critics.  Similar  to  this  was  a  Jewish 
opinion  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (cipud  Deyling, 
Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  73,  Schottgen,  /.  c. ;  compare  the 
Book  Sohar  ap.  Wolf,  Curm  Phil,  in  Heb.  vii.  1). 
Jlodern  writers  have  added  to  these  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  Ham  (.Jurieu),  or  a  de- 
scendant of  Japhet  (Owen),  or  of  Shem  {fipud 
Deyling,  I.  c),  or  even  Enoch  (Hulse),  or  Job 
(Kohlreis).  Other  guesses  may  be  found  in  Deyl- 
ing (l.  c.)  and  in  PfeifTer  {De  p)ersona  Melch. — 
Opp.  p'.  51).  All  these  opinions  are  unauthorized 
additions  to  Holy  Scripture  —  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  it.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Apostle's  argument  (Heb.  vii.  6)  that 
Melchizedek  is  "without  father,"  and  that  his 
"pedigree  is  not  counted  from  the  sons  of  Levi;" 
so  that  neither  their  ancestor  Shem,  nor  any  other 
son  of  Noah  can  be  identified  with  Melchizedek; 
and  again,  the  statements  that  he  fulfilled  on  earth 
the  offices  of  Priest  and  King  and  that  he  was 
"  made  like  unto  the  son  of  God  "  would  hardly 
have  been  predicated  of  a  Divine  Person.  The  way 
in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  would  rather 
lead  to  the  immediate  inference  that  Melchizedek 
was  of  one  blood  with  the  children  of  Ham,  among 
whom  he  hved,  chief  (like  the  King  of  Sodom)  of 
a  settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  infer  from  the  silence  of  Philo  {Abraham, 
xl.)  and  Onkelos  {in  Gen.)  as  to  any  other  opinion, 
that  they  held  this.  It  certainly  was  the  opinion 
of  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  18),  of  most  of  the  early 
Fathers  {apiid  Jerome,  I.  c),  of  Theodoret  {in  Gen. 
Ixiv.  p.  77),  and  Epiphanius  {Hcsr.  Ixvii.  p.  716), 
and  is  now  generally  received  (see  Grotius  in  Hebr. ; 
Patrick's  Commentary  in  Gen. ;  Bleek,  Hebrder, 
ii.  303;  Ebrard,  Hebrder;  Fairbairn,  Typology, 
ii.  313,  ed.  1854).  And  as  Balaam  was  a  prophet, 
so  INIelchizedek  was  a  priest  among  the  corrupted 
heathen  (Philo,  Abrah.  xxxix.  ;  Euseb.  Prmp. 
Evang.  i.  9),  not  self-appointed  (as  Chrysostom 
suggests,  Horn,  in  Gen.  xxxv.  §  5,  cf.  Heb.  v.  4), 
l)ut  constituted  by  a  special  gift  from  God,  and 
recognized  as  such  by  Him. 

Melchizedek  combined  the  offices  of  priest  and 
king,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  patriarchal  times. 
Nothing  is  said  to  disthiguish  his  kingship  from 
that  of  the  contemporary  kings  of  Canaan;  but  the 
emphatic  words  in  which  he  is  described,  by  a  title 
never  given  even  to  Abraham,  as  a  "priest  of  the 
most  High  God,"  as  blessing  Abraham  and  receiving 
tithes  from  him,  seem  to  imply  that  his  priesthood 
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was  something  more  (see  Hengstenberg,  ChiistoL, 
Ps.  ex.)  than  an  ordinary  patriarchal  priesthood, 
such  as  Abrani  himself  and  other  heads  of  families 
(Job  i.  5)  exercised.  And  although  iti  has  been 
observed  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  122,  ed.  184.3) 
that  we  read  of  no  other  sacerdotal  act  performed 
by  Melchizedek,  but  only  that  of  blessing  [and 
receiving  tithes,  Pfeiffer],  yet  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  discharge  all  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  those  who  are  "  ordained  to  ofler 
gifts  and  sacrifices,"  lleb.  viii.  3;  and  we  might 
concede  (with  Philo,  Grotius,  I.  c.  and  others)  that 
his  regal  hospitality  to  Abram  was  possibly  preceded 
by  an  unrecorded  sacerdotal  act  of  oblation  to  God, 
without  implying  that  liis  hospitality  was  in  itself, 
as  recorded  in  Genesis,  a  sacrifice. 

The  "order  of  Melchizedek,"  in  Ps.  ex.  i,  is 
explained  by  Gesenius  and  Kosenmiiller  to  mean 
"  manner "= "likeness  in  official  dignity  "  =a  king 
and  priest.  The  relation  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ  as  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following  particulars. 
Each  was  a  priest,  (1)  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe; 
(2)  superior  to  Abraham;  (3)  whose  beginning 
and  end  are  unknown;  (4)  who  is  not  only  a  priest, 
but  also  a  king  of  righteousness  and  peace.  To 
these  points  of  agreement,  noted  by  the  Apostle, 
human  ingenuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 
stand  in  need  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  inspired 
writer  or  an  eye-witness,  before  they  can  be  received 
as  facts  and  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Thus 
J.  Johnson  {Unbloody  Sncrijice,  i.  123,  ed.  1847) 
isserts  on  very  slender  evidence,  that  the  Fathers 
who  refer  to  Gen.  xiv.  18,  understood  that  'Slel- 
chizedek  oftered  the  bread  and  wine  to  God ;  and 
hence  he  infers  that  one  great  part  of  our  Saviour's 
Melchizedekian  priesthood  consisted  in  offering 
bread  and  wine.  And  Bellarmi)ie  asks  in  what 
other  respects  is  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek.  Waterlaud,  who  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  deep  significancy  of  Melchizedek's  action,  has 
replied  to  Johnson  in  his  Appendix  to  "  the  Chris- 
tian Sacrifice  explained,"  ch.  iii.  §  2,  Works;,  v. 
165,  ed.  1843.  Bellarmine's  question  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  Whitaker,  fJhputation  on  Scriptui'e, 
Quest,  ii.  ch.  x.  108,  ed.  1849.  And  the  sense  of 
the  Fathers,  who  sometimes  expressed  themselves 
in  rhetorical  language,  is  cleared  from  misinterpre- 
tation by  Bp.  Jewel,  Reply  to  Harding,  art.  xvii. 
{Works,  ii.  731,  ed.  1847).  In  Jackson  on  the 
Creed,  bk.  ix.  §  2,  ch.  vi.-xi.  9.55  ff.,  there  is  a 
lengthy  but  valuable  account  of  the  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek ;  and  the  views  of  two  different  theo- 
logical schools  are  ably  stated  by  Aquinas,  Summa 
iii.  22,  §  6,  and  Turretinus,  Theoloyia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
443-453. 

.  Another  fruitful  soui'ce  of  discussion  has  been 
found  in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shaveh,  which  cer- 
tainly lay  in  Abram's  road  from  Hobah  to  the 
plain  of  Mamre,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  near 
to  each  other.  The  various  theories  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  Salem  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  in  Abraham's  time  the  ground  on 
which  afterwards  Jebus  and  then  Jerusalem  stood ; 
and  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley  east  of  Jerusalem 
through  which  the  Kidron  flows.  This  opinion, 
abandoned  by  Keland,  Pal.  833,  but  adopted  by 
Winer,  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  Jerusalem  is 
called  Salem  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  and  that  Joscphns 
[Ant.  i.  10,  §  2)  and  the  Targums  distinctly  assert 
their  identity:  that  the  king's  dale  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
18),  identified  in   Gen.   xiv.   17  with    Shaveh,   is 
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placed  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3),  and  by 
medieval  and  modern  tradition  (see  Ewald,  Gesck. 
iii.  239)  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  that  the  name  of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalem, 
Adonizedec  (Josh.  x.  1),  sounds  like  that  of  a 
legitimate  successor  of  Melchizedeli :  and  that  Jew- 
ish writers  {op.  Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Heb.  vii. 
2)  claim  Zedek  =  righteousness,  as  a  name  of  Jeru- 
salem. (2.)  Jerome  {0pp.  i.  446)  denies  that 
Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  asserts  that  it  is  identical 
with  a  town  near  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan,  which 
in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Salem,  and  in 
which  some  extensive  ruins  were  shown  as  '.he 
remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace.  He  supports  tuis 
view  by  quoting  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where,  however, 
the  translation  is  questioned  (as  instead  of  Salem 
the  word  may  signify  "safe");  compare  the  men- 
tion of  Salem  in  Judith  iv.  4,  and  in  John  iii.  23. 
(3.)  Professor  Stanley  {S.  cj-  P.  pp.  237,  238)  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  every  probability  that  Mount 
Gerizim  is  the  place  where  Melchizedek,  the  priest 
of  the  3Iost  High,  met  Abram.  Eupolenuis  (ap. 
Euseb.  Praip..Evan(/.  ix.  17),  in  a  confused  \'ersion 
of  this  story,  names  Argerizim,  the  mount  of  the 
Most  High,  as  the  place  in  which  Abram  was  hos- 
pitably entertained.  (4.)  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  239) 
denies  positively  that  it  is  Jerusalem,  and  says  that 
it  must  be  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan  (i.  410):  an  opinion  which  Riidiger  (Gesen. 
Thesaurus,  1422  b)  condemns.  There  too  Profes- 
sor Stanley  thinks  that  the  king's  dale  was  situate, 
near  the  spot  where  Absalom  fell. 

Some  Jewish  writers  have  held  the  opinion  that 
Alelchizedek  was  the  ■writer  and  Abram  the  subject 
of  Ps.  ex.     See  Deyling,  Obs.  Sacr.  iii.  137. 

It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  there  is  a  fabulous 
life  of  Melchizedek  printed  among  the  spurious 
works  of  Athanasius,  vol.  iv.  p.  189. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned :  two  tracts 
on  Melchizedek  by  M.  J.  H.  von  Elswick,  in  the 
Thesaurus  Novus  Theolog.-philologicus ;  L.  Bor- 
gisius,  Historia  Criiica  Melchisedeci,  1706;  Gail- 
lard,  Melchisedecus  Christus,  etc.,  1686;  M.  C. 
Hoffman,  De  Melchisedeco,  1669;  H.  Broughton, 
Treatise  of  Melchizedek,  1591.  See  also  J.  A. 
Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig.  V.  T. ;  P.  Molinajus, 
Vates,  etc.,  1640,  iv.  11;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  Hist. 
Sacr.  Pairiarch((rum,  1671,  ii.  288;  Hottinger, 
Ennead.  Disput.  ;  and  P.  Cunseus,  De  Republ. 
Heb.  iii.  3,  apud  Cril.  Sacr.  vol.  v. 

W.  T.  B. 

MEL'EA  (MeAeS  [Tisch.  MeAea]  :  JVelea). 
The  son  of  Menan,  and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  31). 

ME'LECH  (Tybp  =king:  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
35,  MeAax,  C^at.  MeAxTjA,]  Alex.  MaAcofi;  in 
1  Chr.  is.  41,  MaAa^,  Alex.  MaAcox^  Melech). 
The  second  son  of  Micah,  the  son  of  Merib-baal 
or  Mephibosheth,  and  therefore  great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul. 

MEL'ICU  (*3lbp  ;  Keri,  ^D"^ba  :  'A^aA- 

ouX'  [Vat.]  Alex.  MaAoux' -''^'^'^'"')-  The  same 
as  Mallucii  6  (Neh.  xii.  14;  comp.  ver.  2). 

MEL'ITA  (MeAiTTj:  [Melila:]),  Acts  xxviii.  1, 
the  modern  Malta.  This  islatid  has  an  illustrious 
place  in  Scripture,  as  the  scene  of  that  shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul  which  is  described  in  such  minute 
detail  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An  attempt 
has  been  made,  more  than  once,  to  connect  this 
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occurrence  with  another  island,  bearing  the  same    Finally,  the  course  pursued  in  this  conclusion  of 


the  voyage,  first  to  Syracuse  and  then  to  Rhegium, 
contributes  a  last  link  to  the  chain  of  arguments 
by  which  we  prove  that  Melita  is  Malta. 


name,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice;  and  our  best  course 
here  seems  to  be  to  give  briefly  the  points  of  evi- 
dence by  which  the  true  state  of  the  case  has  been 
established. 

(1.)  We  take  St.  Paul's  ship  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  her  about  a  day  after  leaving  Fair 
Havens,  i.  e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  strengthened  with  "  undergirders  " 
[Ship],  the  boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and 
the  gale  blowing  hard  from  the  E.  N.  E.  [Euno- 
CLYDOX.]  (2.)  Assuming  (what  every  practiced 
sailor  would  allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift 
would  be  about  W.  by  iST.,  and  her  rate  of  drift 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  conclusion,  by  measuring  the  distance  on  the 
chart,  that  she  would  be  brought  to  the  coast  of 
Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver.  27).  (3.)  A 
ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to  the  place  tradition- 
ally known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay  would  come  to  that 
spot  on  the  coast  without  touching  any  other  part 
of  the  island  previously.  The  coast,  in  fact,  trends 
from  this  bay  to  the  S.  E.  This  may  be  seen  on 
consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.)  On 
Kow'd  Pdinl,  which  is  the  southeasterly  extremity 
of  the  hay,  there  must  infallilily  have  been  breakers, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  N.  E.  Now  the 
alarm  was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took 
place  in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  passengers  were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger, 
which  became  sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the 
"  sailors."  (5.)  Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike:  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  point, 
which  would  be  some  little  distance  on  the  port 
side,  or  to  the  left,  of  the  vessel.  (6.)  Off  this 
point  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  20  fathoms 
(ver.  28),  and  a  little  further,  in  the  direction  of 
the  supposed  drift,  they  are  15  fathoms  ((/'.). 
(•7.)  Though  the  danger  was  inmiinent,  we  shall 
find  from  examining  the  chart  that  there  would 
still  be  time  to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on 
the  rocks  ahead.  (8.)  With  bad  holding  ground 
there  would  have  been  great  risk  of  the  ship 
dragging  her  anchors.  But  the  bottom  of  St. 
Paul's  Bay  is  remai'kably  tenacious.  In  Furdy's 
Sailing  Directions  (p.  180)  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"  while  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the 
anchors  will  never  start."  (9.)  The  other  geological 
characteristics  of  the  place  are  in  harmony  with 
the  narrative,  which  describes  the  creek  as  having 
in  one  place  a  sandy  or  nmddy  beach  (^kSKtvov 
iXovra  a.lyia.\6v,  ver.  39),  and  which  states  that 
the  bow  of  the  ship  was  held  fast  in  the  shore, 
while  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
waves  (ver. -il).  For  particulars  we  must  refer  to  |  The  case  is  established  to  demonstration.  Still 
the  work  (mentioned  below)  of  ]Mr.  Smith,  an  ac-  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one  or  two  olijec- 
complished  geologist.  (10.)  Another  point  of  local  tions.  It  is  said,  in  reference  to  xx\ai.  27,  that  the 
detail  is  of  considerable  interest  —  namely,  that  as  wreck  took  place  in  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice, 
the  ship  took  the  ground,  the  place  was  observed  It  is  urged  that  a  well-known  island  like  Malta 
to  be  ZiQd.\a(TCTos,  i-  e.  a  connection  was  noticed  i  could  not  have  been  unrecognized  (xxvii.  39),  nor 
between  two  apparently  separate  pieces  of  water,  its  inhabitants  called  "  liarbarous "  (xxviii.  2). 
We  shall  see,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that  this  [BarbaiuiUS,  Amer.  ed.]  And  as  regards  the 
would  be  the  case.  The  small  island  of  Salmonetta  occurrence  recorded  in  xxviii.  3,  stress  is  laid  on 
would  at  first  appear  to  be  a  part  of  Malta  itself;  |  the  facts  that  .Malta  has  no  poisonous  serpents,  and 
but  tlie  passage  would  open  on  the  right  as  the  hardly  any  wood.  To  these  objections  we  reply  at 
vessel  passed  to  the  place  of  shipwreck.  (11.)  Malta  once  that  Adria,  in  the  language  of  the  period, 
is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria  and  i  denotes  not  the  Gidf  of  Venice,  but  the  open  sea 
Puteoli:  and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact  that :  between  Crete  and  Sicily:  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  vessel !  the  sailors  did  not  recognize  a  straiicre  part  of  th*' 
which  ultimately  conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  coast  on  which  they  were  thrown  in  stormy  weather 
\nntered   in   the  island   (Acts  xxviii.  11).     (12.) 'and  that  they  did  recognize  the  place  when  they 
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did  leave  the  ship  (xxviii.  1)";  that  the  kindness 
recorded  of  the  natives  (xxviii.  2,  10)  shows  they 
were  not  '-barbarians"  in  the  sense  of  being 
savages,  and  that  the  word  denotes  simply  that 
they  did  not  speak  Greek ;  and  lastly,  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Malta  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  in  recent  times,  that  probably  there  was 
abundant  wood  there  formerly,  and  that  with  the 
destruction  of  the  wood  many  indigenous  animals 
would  disappear.'' 

In  adducing  positive  arguments  and  answering 
objections,  we  have  indirectly  proved  that  Melita  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  was  not  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck. But  we  may  add  that  this  island  could  not 
have  been  reached  without  a  miracle  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  weather  described  in  the  narrative; 
that  it  is  not  in  the  track  between  Alexandria  and 
Puteoli;  that  it  would  not  be  natural  to  proceed 
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from  it  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  voyage  embracing 
Syracuse;  and  that  the  soundings  on  its  shore  do 
not  agree  M'ith  what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts. 

An  amusing  passage  in  Coleridge's  T<tble  Tall' 
(p.  185)  is  worth  noticing  as  the  last  echo  of  what 
is  now  an  extinct  controversy.  The  question  has 
been  set  at  rest  forever  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan 
Hill,  in  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  the 
first  published  work  in  which  it  was  thoroughly 
investigated  from  a  sailor's  point  of  view.  It  had, 
however,  been  previously  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  results,  by  Admiral  Pen- 
rose, and  copious  notes  from  his  MSS.  are  given  in 
The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  that  work 
{2d  ed.  p.  426  note)  are  given  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  earned  on  the  controversy  in  the  last 
century.  The  ringleader  on  the  Adriatic  side  of 
the  question,  not  unnaturally  was  Padre  Georgi,  a. 


St.  Paul's   Bay. 


Benedictine  monk  connected  with  the  Venetian  or 
Austrian  Meleda,  and  his  Paulus  Naifragus  is 
extremely  curious.  He  was,  however,  not  the  first 
to  suggest  this  untenable  view.  We  find  it,  at  a 
much  earher  period,  in  a  Byzantine  writer,  Const. 
Porphyrog.  De  Adm.  Imp.  (c.  36,  v.  iii.  p.  164  of 
the  Bonn  ed.). 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  island  of  Melita, 
when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  a  dependency  of 
the   Roman   province  of  Sicily.     Its  chief  officer 


n  *  It  may  have  been,  as  far  as  respects  the  verb 
{lTriyviii<7av  or  probably  kniyvuifxev),  by  recognition  or 
by  information  that  they  learnt  on  what  island  they 
were  cast.  In  this  Instance  as  what  they  learned  was 
not  that  "the  island  is  Melita"  but  "  is  called 
((caAeiTai)  Melita,"  they  were  probably  told  this  by  the 
people  whom  the  wreck  of  tlie  ship  had  brought  down 
to  the  coast.  If  "  the  sailors  "  as  distinguished  from 
the  others  "  recognized  the  land  "  it  would  naturally 
have  been  the  sea-view  which  was  familiar  to  them, 
and  yet  they  had  failed  to  recognize  the  island  from 
the  sea,  tliough  they  had  seen  it  in  full  daylight  (ver. 
39)  before  landing.  "  H. 

6  *  There  is  a  passage  in  .another  of  Dean  Howson's 
works  respecting  these  verifications  of  Luke's  accuracy 
which  belongs  also  to  this  place.  "  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  writer  was  on  board  that  sliip 
and  that  he  tells  the  truth.  It  might  be  thought 
strange  that  so  large  a  space,  in  a  volume  whinh  we 
believe  to  be  inspired,  should  contain  so  much  circum- 
stantial detail   with  so  little  of  religious  exhortation 


(under  the  governor  of  Sicily)  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  had  the  title  of  irpwros  MeAiraicoj', 
or  Primus  Melitensium,  and  this  is  the  very  phrase 
which  St.  Luke  uses  (xxviii.  7).  [Publius.]  Mr. 
Smith  could  not  find  these  inscriptions.  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  their 
authenticity  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  i.  502;  Abela, 
Descr.  MeliUe,  p.  146,  appended  to  the  last  volume 
oii\ie  Antiquities  oi  GvOiexim;  and  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Insc.  vol.  iii.  5754).     Melita,  from  its  position  in 


and  precept.  The  chapter  might  seem  merely  intended 
to  give  us  information  concerning  the  ships  and  sea- 
faring of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  certainly  nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  and  Koman  literature  does 
teach  us  so  much  on  these  subjects.  AVhat  if  it  was 
divinely  ordained  that  there  should  be  one  large  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  —  one,  and  just  one  —  that 
could  be  minutely  tested  in  the  accuracy  of  its  mere 
circumstantial  particulars  —  and  that  it  should  have 
been  so  tested  and  attested  just  at  the  time  when  such 
accuracy  is  most  searchingly  questioned  ?  "  (Lectures  071 
the  Character  of  St.  Paul,  Ilulsean  Lectures  for  1864.) 
The  particulars  in  which  this  accuracy  of  the  narrative 
shows  itself  are  well  enumerated  in  J.  II.  Oertel's  Faulus 
in  tier  Apostel^eschic/ite,  pp.  107-110  (Halle,  1868).  Klos- 
termann  (  Vindiciee  Lucano^  seu  de  itintrarii  in  libra  Acta 
rum  asservati  auctore,  Getting.  18G6)  argues  from  inter- 
nal characteristics  that  the  writer  of  this  itinerary  (Acts 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.)  must  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and 
was  the  Luke  who  wrote  the  other  parts  cf  the  book. 
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the  Mediterranean,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbors, 
has  always  been  important  both  in  commerce  and 
war.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  at  an 
early  period,  and  their  language,  in  a  corrupted 
form,  continued  to  be  spoken  there  in  St.  Paul's 
day.  (Gesenius,  Versuch  ub.  die  malt.  Sprache, 
Leipz.  1810.)'='  From  the  Carthaginians  it  passed 
to  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was 
famous  for  its  honey  and  fruits,  for  its  cotton 
fabrics,  for  excellent  building-stone,  and  for  a  well- 
known  breed  of  dogs.  A  few  years  before  St.  Paul's 
visit,  corsairs  from  his  native  province  of  Cilicia 
made  j\Ielita  a  frequent  resort ;  and  through  sub- 
sequent periods  of  its  history.  Vandal  and  Arabian, 
it  was  often  associated  witli  piracy.  The  Chris- 
tianity, however,  introduced  by  St.  Paul  was  never 
extinct.  This  island  had  a  brilliant  period  under 
the  knights  of  St.  John;  and  it  is  associated  with 
the  most  exciting  passages  of  the  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present.  No 
island  so  small  has  so  great  a  history,  whether  Bib- 
lical or  political.  J.  S.  H. 

MELONS  (CTIl^DS,''  abattichim:  ireiroves- 

pepones)  are  mentioned  only  in  the  following  verse: 
"  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,"  etc.  (Num. 
xi.  5);  by  the  Hebrew  word  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand both  the  melon  {Cucumis  mclo)  and  the 
water-melon   {Cuctirbita  ciirulhis),  for  the  Arabic 


Cucurbita  citrullus. 

noun  singular,  butekh,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  word,  is  used  generically,  as  we  learn  from 
Prosper  Alpinus,  who  says  (lieru-m  JEgypt.  Tlist.  i. 
17)  of  the  Egyptians,  "they  often  dine  and  sup  on 


«  *  For  the  results  of  this  investigation  see  also 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encj/klopadie,  art.  "  Arabieu."  The 
Maltese  language  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  Arabic 
that  the  islanders  are  readily  understood  in  all  the  ports 
of  Africa  ana  Syria.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  irrup- 
tiou  Malta  was  overrun  by  Arabs  from  whom  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  island  derive  their  origin.  Their 
dialect  is  a  corrupt  Arabic,  interwoven  at  tlie  same 
time  with  many  wordj<  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
other  European  languages.  Although  the  ancestral 
pride  of  the  Maltese  may  dispose   them  to  trace  back 
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fruits  alone,  such  as  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  melons, 
which  are  known  by  the  generic  name  baiech." 
The  Greek  Trerrcoy,  and  the  Latin  pepo,  appear  to  be 
also  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  Forskal  (Descr.  plant,  p.  167)  and  Hassel- 
quist  (Trav.  255),  the  Ai-abs  designated  the  water- 


Melon.    {Cucumis  melo.) 

melon  batecli,  while  the  same  word  was  used  with 
some  specific  epithet  to  denote  other  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Cucurbitacece.  Though  the  water- 
melon is  now  quite  common  in  Asia,  Dr.  Royle 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  no  distinct  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  Greek  writers ;  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time 
the  Greeks  applied  the  term  a-yyovpiov  {anguria) 
to  the  water-melon,  but  it  was  probably  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  modern  Greek  word 
for  this  fruit  is  ayyovpi-  Galen  {de,  Fac.  Alim.  ii. 
567)  speaks  of  the  common  melon  {Cucumis  melv) 
under  the  name  fx.7)Xo-w4iTaiv.  Serapion,  according 
to  Sprengel  {Comment,  in  Diuscor.  ii.  162),  restricts 
the  Arabic  baiikh  to  the  water-melon.  The  water- 
melon is  by  some  considered  to  be  indigenous  to 
India,  from  which  country  it  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  in  very  early  times ;  according  to 
Prosper  Alpinus,  medical  Arabic  writers  sometimes 
use  the  term  but'ikh- Indi^  or  anr/uria  Indica,  to 
denote  this  fruit,  whose  connnon  Arabic  name  is 
according  to  the  same  authority,  batikh  el-Maovi 
(water);  but  Hasselquist  says  {Trav.  256)  that  this 
name  belongs  to  a  softer  variety,  the' juice  of  which, 
when  very  ripe,  and  almost  putrid,  is  mixed  with 
rose-water  and  sugar  and  given  iti  fevers;  he  ob- 
serves that  the  water-melon  is  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  rich  clayey  earth  after  the 
inundations,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  that  it  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat, 
drink,  and  physic ;  the  fruit,  however,  he  says,  should 
be  eaten  "  with  great  circumspection,  for  if  it  be 
taken  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when  the  body  is  warm, 
bad  consequences  often  ensue."     This  observation 


their  language  to  the  old  Punic,  yet  it  contains  noth- 
ing which  may  not  far  more  naturally  be  explained 
out  of  the  modern  Arabic.  The  Maltese  Arabic  is  such 
that  travellers  in  Arabia  and  Palestine  often  obtain 
their  guides  in  Malta.  H. 

b  From  root  H**^!?,  transp.  for  n3t5  (^^■tjuo), 

"  to  cook."  Precisely  similar  is  the  derivation  of 
niiTiav,  from  TreVro).  Gesenius  compares  the  Spanish 
bjtdiecas,  the  French  ]iasteqves. 
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no  doubt  applies  only  to  persons  before  they  have 
become  acclimatized,  ibr  the  native  Egyptians  eat 
the  fruit  with  impunit}'.  The  common  melon  ( Cu- 
cuiiiis  mdo)  is  cultivated  in  the  same  places  and 
ripens  at  the  same  time  with  the  water-melon ; 
but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  not  so  delicious  as 
in  this  country  (see  Sonnini's  Travels,  ii.  328); 
the  poor  in  Egypt  do  not  eat  this  melon.  "  A 
traveller  in  the  East,"  says  Kitto  (note  on 
Num.  xi.  5),  "who  recollects  the  intense  gratitude 
which  a  gift  of  a  slice  of  melon  inspired  while  jour- 
neying over  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  will  readilj' 
comprehend  the  regret  with  which  the  Hebrews  in 
the  Arabian  desert  looked  back  upon  the  melons  of 
Eg3-pt."  The  water-melon,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  indeed  in  hot 
countries  generally,  is  a  fruit  not  unlike  the  common 
melon,  but  the  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  gashed, 
the  flesh  is  pink  or  white,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  watery  juice  without  much  flavor; 
the  seeds  are  black.  The  melon  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Both  these  plants  belong  to 
the  order  Cucurbitaceie,  the  Cucumber  family, 
which  contains  about  sixty  known  genera  and  300 
species  —  Cucurbita,  Bryonia,  MumuriUca,  Ciicu- 
7IUS,  are  examples  of  the  genera.  [Cucubiber; 
GOUKD.]  W.  H. 

*  Had  the  faith  of  the  children  of  Israel  been 
such  as  it  ought  to  have  been  they  needed  not  to 
have  murmured  at  the  loss  of  the  Egyptian  melons, 
inasmuch  as  Palestine  and  Syria  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  species  of  them.  Water-melons 
are  now  cultivated  all  through  Palestine,  and  those 
of  JafTa  are  famous  for  their  lusciousness.  They 
are  carried  to  all  points  on  the  coast,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  inland  towns  on  camels  as  far  as 
Hums  and  Hamath  and  Aleppo,  before  the  season 
when  they  ripen  in  those  districts.  They  are 
among  the  cheapest  and  most  widely  diffused  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  East.     In  most  parts  of  Syria 


melons  go  by  the  generic  name  of  ^»i2J,    Bottikh, 

while  their  specific  names  are  yellow  Bottikh  for  the 
musk-melon,  Jaffa  Bottikh  for  those  from  that  city, 
green  Bottikh  for  the  water-melon.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  custom  to  name  other  plants  of  the  cucur- 
bilacece  "  Bottikh."  The  cucumber,  and  the 
FAaterium,  etc.  have  all  their  appropriate  generic 
names.  G.  E.  P. 

MEL'ZAR  ("""^TS   [overseer-]).    The  A.  V. 

is  wrong  in  regarding  Melzar  as  a  proper  name;  it 
is  rather  an  orticial  title,  as  is  implied  in  the  ad- 
dition of  the  article  in  each  case  where  the  name 
occurs  (Dan.  i.  11, 16):  the  marginal  reading,  "  the 
steward,"  is  therefore  more  correct.  The  LXX. 
\_rather,  Theodotion]  regards  the  article  as  a  part  of 
the  name,  and  renders  it  'A/jLepadp  [so  Alex. ;  Rom. 
Vat.  AiJ.eXa-d5;  the  LXX.  read  "A^ieaSoi];  the 
Vulgate,  however,  has  Mnlasar.  The  melzar  was 
subordinate  to  the  "  master  of  the  eunuchs;  "  his 
office  was  to  superintend  the  nurture  and  education 
of  the  young;  he  thus  combined  the  duties  of  the 
Greek  -naiSayaiySs  and  rpo(pevs,  and  more  nearly 
resembles  our  "  tutor  "  than  any  other  officer.  As 
to  the  origin  of  the  term,  there  is  some  doubt;  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  of  Persian  origin,  the  words 
mal  gar  a  giving  the  sense  of  "  head  cup-bearer;  " 
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Fiirst  (Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests  its  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  nazar,  "  to  guard."  W.  L.  B. 

MEM'MIUS,  QUIN'TUS  {k6cvtos  Me^- 
IxLos),   2  Mace.  xi.  34.     [Manlius,  T.] 

MEM'PHIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  30°  G 
N.  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xix.  13),  Jeremiah 
(ii.  10,  xlvi.  14,  19),  and  Ezekiel  (xxx.  13,  16), 
under  the  name  of  Noph;  and  by  Hosea  (ix.  6) 
under  the  name  of  Moph  in  Hebrew,  and  Mem- 
phis in  our  English  version  [LXX.  M(iJ.(pis,  Vulg. 
3femphis].  The  name  is  compounded  of  two  hiero- 
glyphics "  3/e«  "  =  foundation,  station;  and  "iVb- 
yre"^good.  It  is  variously  interpreted ;  e.  ^. 
"  haven  of  the  good;  "  "  tomb  of  the  good  man  "  — 
Osiris;  "  the  abode  of  the  good;  "  "  the  gate  of  the 
blessed."  Gesenius  remarks  upon  the  two  inter- 
pretations proposed  by  Plutarch  (De  Isid.  etOs.  20) 
—  namely,  op/aos  ayadaiv,  "  haven  of  the  good," 
and  rdtpos  'OcripiSos,  "the  tomb  of  Osiris"  — 
that  "  both  are  applicable  to  Memphis  as  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Osiris,  the  Necropolis  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  hence  also  the  haven  of  the  blessed,  .since  the 
right  of  burial  was  conceded  only  to  the  good." 
l)unsen,  however,  prefers  to  trace  in  the  name  of 
the  city  a  connection  with  Menes,  its  founder.  The 
Greek  coins  have  Memphis  ;  the  Coptic  is  Memfi 
or  Menji  and  Mevif;  Hebrew,  sometimes  Mojjh 
(Mph),  and  sometimes  Noph;  Arabic  Memf  or 
Mevf  (Bunsen,  EyypVs  Place,  vol.  ii.  53).  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Nojilt 
f)f  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  MeirqMs,  the  capital 
of  lower  Egypt. 

Though  some  regard  Thebes  as  the  more  ancient 
city,  the  monuments  of  Memphis  are  of  higher  an 
tiquity  than  those  of  Thebes.  Herodotus  dates  its 
foundation  from  Menes,  the  first  really  historical 
king  of  Egypt.  The  era  of  ISIenes  is  not  satisfac- 
torily determined.  Birch,  Kenrick,  Poole,  Wil- 
kinson, and  the  English  school  of  Egyptologists 
generally,  reduce  the  chronolog}'  of  Manetho's  lists, 
by  making  several  of  his  dynasties  contemporaneous 
instead  of  successive.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  dates  the 
era  of  Manes  from  b.  c.  2690 ;  Mr.  Stuart  Poole, 
B.  c.  2717  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  342;  Poole, 
Horai  J^gijpt.  p.  97).  The  German  Egyptologists 
assign  to  Egypt  a  much  longer  chronology.  Bun- 
sen  fixes  the  era  of  Menes  at  b.  c.  3643  {Egypt's 
Place,  vol.  ii.  579);  Brugsch  at  b.  c.  4455  {His- 
toire  d'Egypte,  i.  287);  and  Lepsius  at  b.  c.  3892 
{Koiiigsbuch  der  alten  jEgypter).  Lepsius  also 
registers  about  18,000  years  of  the  dynasties  of  gods, 
demigods,  and  prehistoric  kings,  before  the  accession 
of  Menes.  But  indeterminate  and  conjectural  as 
the  early  chronology  of  Egypt  yet  is,  all  agree  that 
the  known  history  of  the  empire  begins  with  Menes, 
who  founded  Memphis.  The  city  belongs  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  authentic  history. 

The  building  of  Memphis  is  associated  by  tradi- 
tion with  a  stupendous  work  of  art  which  has  per- 
manently changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the 
face  of  the  Delta.  Before  the  time  of  Menes  the 
river  emerging  from  the  upper  valley  into  the  neck 
of  the  Delta,  bent  its  course  westward  toward  the 
hills  of  the  Libyan  desert,  or  at  least  discharged  a 
large  portion  of  its  waters  through  an  arm  in  that 
direction.  Here  the  generous  flood  whose  yearly 
inundation  gives  life  and  fertility  to  Egypt,  was 
largely  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or 
wasted  in  stagnant  morasses.  It  is  even  conjectured 
that  up  to  the  time  of  Menes  the  whole  Delta  was 
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an  uninhabitable  marsh.  The  rivers  of  Damascus, 
the  Baixula  and  'Awaj,  now  lose  themselves  in  the 
same  way  in  the  marshy  lakes  of  the  great  desert 
plain  southeast  of  the  city.  Herodotus  informs  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests  of  his 
time,  that  JMenes  "  by  banking  up  the  river  at  the 
bend  which  it  forms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  south 
of  Memphis,  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he 
dug  a  new  course  for  the  stream  half-way  between 
the  two  lines  of  hills.  To  this  day,"  he  continues, 
"  the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point 
where  it  is  forced  aside  into  the  new  channel  is 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  and 
strengthened  every  year;  for  if  the  river  were  to 
burst  out  at  this  place,  and  pour  over  the  mound, 
there  would  be  danger  of  Memphis  being  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  Men,  the  first  king, 
having  thus,  by  turning  the  river,  made  the  tract 
where  it  used  to  run,  dry  land,  proceeded  in  the 
first  place  to  build  the  city  now  called  Memphis, 
which  hes  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt ;  after  which 
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he  further  excavated  a  lake  outside  the  town,  to  the 
north  and  west,  communicating  with  the  river, 
which  was  itself  the  eastern  boundary  "  (Herod, 
ii.  99).  Erom  this  description  it  appears,  that  — 
like  Amsterdam  dyked  in  li'om  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or 
St.  Petersburg  defended  by  the  mole  at  Cronstadt 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  more  nearly  like  New 
Orleans  protected  by  its  levee  from  the  freshets  of 
the  JMississippi,  and  drained  by  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
—  JMemphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh  reclaimed 
by  the  dyke  of  Menes  and  drained  by  his  artificial 
lake.  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
is  protected  against  inundation  by  an  embankment 
1.5  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high,  which  extends  from 
120  miles  above  the  city  to  40  miles  below  it. 
Lake  Pontchartrain  affords  a  natural  drain  for  the 
marshes  that  form  the  margin  of  the  city  upon  the 
east.  The  dyke  of  Menes  began  12  miles  south 
of  Memphis,  and  deflected  the  main  channel  of  the 
river  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.     Upon  the 
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rise  of  the  Nile,  a  canal  still  conducted  a  portion  of 
its  waters  westward  through  the  old  channel,  thus 
irrigating  the  plain  beyond  the  city  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  an  inundation  was  guarded  against  on 
that  side  by  a  large  artificial  lake  or  reservoir  at 
Abousir.  The  skill  in  engineering  which  these 
works  required,  and  which  their  remains  still  indi- 
cate, argues  a  hic;h  degree  of  material  civilization,  at 
least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  earliest  known 
period  of  Egyptian  history. 

The  political  sasiacity  of  Menes  appears  in  the 
location  of  his  capital  where  it  would  at  once  com- 
mand the  Delta  and  hold  the  key  of  upper  Egypt, 
controlling  the  commerce  of  the  Nile,  defended  upon 
the  west  by  the  Libyan  mountains  and  desert,  and 
on  the  east  l)y  the  river  and  its  artificial  embank- 
ments. The  climate  of  Memphis  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  the  modern  Cairo  —  about  10  miles  to 
the  north  —  which  is  the  most  equable  that  Egjqit 
afibrds.  The  city  is  said  to  have  had  a  flrcum- 
ference  of  about  19  miles  (Diod.  S'c.  1.  50),  and 


the  houses  or  inhabited  quarters,  as  was  usual  in 
the  great  cities  of  antiquity,  were  interspersed  with 
numerous  gardens  and  pulilic  areas. 

Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests, 
that  Menes  "  built  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  which 
stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  worthy 
of  mention"  (ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom  Herod- 
otus thus  identifies  with  Hephrestus  was  Ptnh^ 
"the  creative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material 
things  "  (Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  i/erorf.  ii.  289; 
Bunsen,  Efiypi'^  Place,  i.  -307,  384).  Ptah  was 
worshipped  in  all  Egypt,  but  under  different  repre- 
sentations in  different  Nomes;  ordinarily  "as  a 
god  holding  before  him  with  both  hands  the  Nilom- 
eter,  or  emblem  of  stability,  combined  with  the 
sign  of  life"  (Bunsen,  i.  382).  Rut  at  Memphis 
his  worship  was  so  prominent  that  the  primitive 
sanctuary  of  his  temple  was  built  by  Menes ;  suc- 
cessive monarchs  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  structure,  by  the  addition  of  courts,  porches, 
and  colossal  ornaments.     Herodotus  and  Diodorua 
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describe  several  of  these  additions  and  restorations, 
but  nowliere  give  a  complete  description  of  the 
temple  with  measurements  of  its  various  dimensions 
(Herod,  ii.  99,  101,  108-110,  121,  13G,  153,  176; 
Diod.  Sic.  i.  4.5,  51,  62,  67).  Accordinj;  to  these 
authorities,  Moeris  built  the  northern  gateway ;  Se- 
sostris  erected  in  front  of  the  temple  colossal  stat- 
ues (varying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height)  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  four  sons;  Khampsinitus built 
the  western  gateway,  and  erected  before  it  the 
colossal  statues  of  Summer  and  Winter;  Asychis 
built  the  eastern  gateway,  which  "  in  size  and 
beauty  far  surpassed  the  other  three;  "  Psammeti- 
chus  built  the  southern  gateway;  and  Amosis  pre- 
sented to  this  temple  "  a  recumbent  colossus  75  feet 
long,  and  two  upright  statues,  e.ach  20  feet  high." 
The  period  between  Menes  and  Amosis,  according 
to  Brugsch,  was  3731  years;  but  according  to  Wil- 
kinson only  about  2100  years;  Init  upon  either  cal- 
culation, the  temple  as  it  appeared  to  Strabo  was 
the  growth  of  many  centuries.  Strabo  (xvii.  807) 
describes  this  temple  as  "  built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and 
in  other  respects."  The  Dromos,  or  grand  avenue 
leading  to  the  temple  of  Ptah,  was  used  for  the 
celebration  of  bull-fights,  a  sport  pictured  in  the 
tombs.  But  these  fights  were  probably  between 
animals  alone  —  no  captive  or  gladiator  being  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  arena.  The  bulls  having  been 
trained  for  the  occasion,  were  brought  foce  to  face 
and  goaded  on  by  their  masters ;  —  the  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though 
the  bull  was  thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people, 
he  was  the  sacred  animal  of  Blemphis. 

Apis  was  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Osiris. 
The  sacred  bull  was  selected  by  certain  outward 
symbols  of  the  indwelling  divinity;  his  color 
being  blaclc,  with  the  exception  of  white  spots  of  a 
peculiar  shape  ujion  his  forehead  and  right  side. 
The  temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
structures  of  Memphis.  It  stood  opposite  the 
southern  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptah ;  and  Psani- 
metichus,  who  built  that  gateway,  also  erected  in 
front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, supported  liy  colossal  statues  or  Osiride  pillars, 
such  as  may  stiU  be  seen  at  the  temple  of  Medcenet 
Habou  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii.  153).  Through  this 
colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  great  pomp  upon 
state  occasions.  Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred 
vestibule  (Strab.  xvii.  807).  Diodorus  (i.  85)  de- 
scribes the  magnificence  with  which  a  deceased  Apis 
was  interred  and  his  successor  installed  at  Memphis. 
The  place  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  sacred 
bulls  was  a  gallery  some  2000  feet  in  length  by 
20  in  height  and  width,  hewn  in  the  rock  without 
the  city.  This  gallery  was  divided  into  nunierous 
recesses  upon  each  side;  and  the  embalmed  bodies 
of  the  sacred  bulls,  each  in  its  own  sarcophagus  of 
granite,  were  deposited  in  these  "  sepulchral  stalls." 
A  few  years  since,  this  burial-place  of  the  sacred 
bulls  was  discovered  by  M.  Blariette,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  sarcophagi  have  already  been  opened. 
These  catacombs  of  nmmmied  bulls  were  approached 
from  ^Memphis  by  a  paved  road,  ha\ing  colossal 
lions  upon  either  side. 

At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial-place  of  Isis 
(Diod.  Sic.  i.  22);  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that 
"myriad-named"  divinity,  which  Herodotus  (ii. 
176)  describes  as  "  a  vast  structure,  well  worthy  of 
notice,"  but  inferior  to  that  consecrated  to  her  in 
Busiris,  a  chief  city  of  her  worship  (ii.  59).  Mem- 
phis had  also  its  Serapeium,  which  probably  stood 
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in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city,  toward  the 
desert;  since  Strabo  describes  it  as  very  much  ex- 
posed to  sand-drifts,  and  in  his  time  partly  buried 
by  masses  of  sand  heaped  up  by  the  wind  (xvii. 
807).  The  sacred  cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in 
measuring  the  rise  of  the  Nile  were  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Serapis. 

Herodotus  describes  "a  beautiful  and  richly 
ornamented  inclosure,"  situated  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  which  was  sacred  to 
Proteus,  a  native  Memphite  king.  Within  this 
inclosure  there  was  a  temiile  to  "  the  foreign 
Venus  "  (Astarte?),  concerning  which  the  historian 
narrates  a  myth  connected  with  the  Grecian  Helen. 
In  this  inclosure  was  "  the  Tyrian  camp  "  (ii.  112). 
A  temple  of  .Ra  or  Phre,  the  Sun,  and  a  temple  of 
the  Cabeiri,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Memphis. 

The  mythological  system  of  the  time  of  Menes  ie 
ascribed  by  Bunsen  to  "the  amalgamation  of  the 
religion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;" — religion 
having  "  already  united  the  two  provinces  before  the 
power  of  the  race  of  This  in  the  Thebaid  extended 
itself  to  Memphis,  and  before  the  giant  work  of 
Menes  converted  the  Delta  from  a  desert,  checkered 
over  with  lakes  and  morasses,  into  a  blooming  gar- 
den." The  political  union  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  country  was  effected  by  the  builder  of  iNIemphis. 
"  Menes  founded  the  Empire  of  li<iypt^  by  raising 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  tlie  Nile 
from  a  little  provincial  station  to  that  of  an  histori 
cal  nation"  {Egypt's  Place,  i.  441,  ii.  409). 

The  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Memphis,  was  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  corresponding  with  the  city  itself. 
The  "  city  of  the  pyramids  "  is  a  title  of  Memphis 
in  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monuments.  The 
great  field  or  plain  of  the  Pj'ramids  lies  wholly  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  from 
Aboo-Rodsh,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Cairo,  to 
Meydoom,  about  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  thence 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  about  25  miles  further, 
to  the  pyramids  of  Howava  and  of  Binhmii  in  the 
Fayvura.  Lepsius  computes  the  number  of  pyra- 
mids in  this  district  at  sixty-seven;  but  in  this  he 
counts  some  that  are  quite  small,  and  others  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Not  more  than  half  this  num- 
ber can  be  fairly  identified  upon  the  whole  field. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  the  pyramids,  the  Mem- 
phite Necropolis,  was  in  a  range  of  about  15  miles 
from  Sakkara  to  Gizeh,  and  in  the  groups  here  re- 
maining nearly  thirty  are  probably  tombs  of  the 
imperial  sovereigns  of  Memphis  (Bunsen,  Egypt's 
Place,  ii.  88).  Lepsius  regards  the  "Pyramid 
fields  of  Memphis  "  as  a  most  important  testimony 
to  the  civilization  of  Egypt  (Letters,  Bohn,  p. 
25;  also  Chronologie  der  AegyjHer,  vol.  i.).  These 
royal  pyramids,  with  the  subterranean  halls  of  Apis, 
and  ninnerous  tombs  of  public  officers  erected  on 
the  plain  or  excavated  in  the  adjacent  hills,  gave  to 
Memphis  the  preenunence  which  it  enjoyed  as  "  the 
haven  of  the  blessed." 

Memphis  long  held  its  place  as  a  capital ;  and 
for  centuries  a  Memphite  dynasty  ruled  over  all 
Egypt.  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  Brugsch,  agree  in 
regarding  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties 
of  the  Old  Empire  as  ]\Iemphite,  reaching  through 
a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years.  During  a  por- 
tion of  this  period,  however,  the  chain  was  broken, 
or  there  were  contemporaneous  dynasties  in  other 
parts  of  Egypt. 

The  overthrow  of  Memphis  was  distinctly  pre- 
dicted by  the  Hebrew  prophets.     In  his  '•  burden 
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of  Egypt,"  Isaiah  says,  "  The  princes  of  Zoan  are 
become  fools,  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived  " 
(Is.  xix.  13).  .Jeremiah  (xlvi.  19)  declares  that 
"  Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate  without  an 
inhabitant."  Ezekiel  predicts:  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God :  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will 
cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  251'ince  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."  The  latest  of  these  predictions  was  ut- 
tered nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  and  half  a 
century  before  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by.Oambyses 
(cir.  B.  c.  52.5).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cam- 
byses,  enraged  at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at 
Memphis,  committed  many  outrages  upon  the  city. 
He  killed  the  sacred  Apis,  and  caused  his  priests  to 
be  scourged.  "  He  opened  the  ancient  sepulchres, 
and  examined  the  bodies  that  were  buried  in  them. 
He  likewise  went  into  the  tem])le  of  Hephaestus 
(Ptah)  and  made  great  sport  of  the  image.  .  .  . 
He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the  priests, 
and  not  only  made  sport  of  the  images  but  even 
burnt  them  "  (Her.  iii.  37).  Memphis  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  The 
rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its  decline.  The  Caliph 
conquerors  founded  Fost;it  (Old  Cairo)  upon  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Memphis,  and  brought  materials  from  the  old  city 
to  build  their  new  capital  (a.  d.  638).  The  Ara- 
bian physician,  Abd-el-Latif,  who  visited  Memphis 
in  the  13th  century,  describes  its  ruins  as  then 
marvelous  beyond  description  (see  De  Sacy's  trans- 
lation, cited  by  Brugsch,  Hisioire  cV Egijpte,  p.  18). 
Abulfeda,  in  the  14th  century,  speaks  of  the  remains 
of  Memphis  as  immense;  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  decay,  though  some  sculptures  of  varie- 
gated stone  still  retained  a  remarkable  freshness  of 
color  (Descripiio  u^gypti,  ed.  Michaelis,  1776). 
At  length  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of  Memphis, 
that  for  a  long  time  its  very  site  was  lost.  Pococke 
could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Recent  explorations, 
especially  those  of  Messrs.  Mariette  and  Linant, 
have  brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities, 
which  have  been  dispersed  to  the  museums  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture from  JMemphis  adorn  the  Egyptian  hall  of  the 
British  JNIuseum;  other  monuments  of  this  great 
city  are  in  the  Abbott  ]\Iuseum  in  New  York. 
The  dykes  and  canals  of  Menes  still  form  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the 
insignificant  village  of  Meet  Eaheeneh  occupies 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  ancient  capital.  Thus  the 
site  and  the  general  outlines  of  Memphis  are  nearly 
restored;  but  "the  images  have  ceased  out  of 
Noph,  and  it  is  desolate,  without  inhabitant." 

J.  P.  T. 

*  In  the  six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  article  was  written,  much  has  been 
brought  to  light  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
Memphis,  both  by  exploration  and  by  discussion, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  topography  or 
the  history  of  the  city  which  remains  in  obscurity. 
The  illustrated  work  of  Mariette-Bey,  embodying 
the  results  of  his  excavations,  when  completed,  will 
restore  the  first  capital  of  Egypt,  in  great  part,  to 
its  original  grandeur. 

Memphis  appears  upon  the  monuments  under 
three  distinct  names :  the  first  its  name  as  the 
capital  of  the  corresponding  Nome  or  district; 
the  second  its  profane,  and  the  third  its  sacred 
name.  The  first,  Sebt-h'el,  is  literally  "the  City 
>f  White  AValls  "  —  a  name  originally  given   to 
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the  citadel  {Herodotus,  iii.  c.  91),  and  especially  to 
that  part  of  the  fortifications  within  which  was 
inclosed  the  temple  of  the  chief  divinity  of  the 
city.  Osiris  is  sometimes  styled  "the  great  king 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  Nome  of  the  white  walls." 

The  second,  which  was  the  more  common  name 
of  the  city,  Men-neJ'r,  signifies  literally  mansio 
bona.  Brugsch  regards  the  conmionly-received 
analogy  of  this  with  the  Moph  or  Noph  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  of  slight  authority,  and  pre- 
fers to  identify  Noph  with  E<\fu,  which  appears  in 
the  hieroglyphics  under  the  form  of  "the  city  of 
Nepu  or  Nup'"''  {Gtograph.  Tnschriften,  i.  166  and 
235). 

The  sacred  name  of  the  city  was  Ha-ptah  or 
Pa-p)lah,  "  the  House  or  City  of  Ptah  "  —  ffephai- 
stopoUs. 

Another  name  frequently  given  to  Memphis  on 
the  monuments  is  Tapanch;  this  was  particularly 
applied  to  the  sacred  quarter  of  the  goddess  Basil, 
and  signifies  "  the  "World  of  Life."  Brugsch 
traces  here  a  resemblance  to  the  second  clause  in 
the  surname  of  Joseph  given  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli. 
45),  which  the  LXX.  render  by  (pavrix-  Brugsch 
reads  this  title  as  equivalent  to  ns-pen-ta-panch, 
which  means  "  this  is  the  Governor  of  Tapanch,''^ 
Joseph  being  thus  invested  with  authority  over 
that  sacred  quarter  of  the  capital,  and  bearing 
from  it  the  title  "  Lord  of  the  World  of  Life." 

The  royal  grandeur  of  Memphis  is  attested  by 
the  groups  of  pyramids  that  mark  tlie  burial-place 
of  her  lines  of  kings ;  but  a  rich  discovery  has  now 
brought  to  light  a  consecutive  list  of  her  sovereigns 
in  almost  unbroken  continuity  from  Menes.  This 
is  the  "New  Table  of  Abjdos  "  which  Mariette- 
Bey  came  upon  in  1865,  in  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tions at  that  primitive  seat  of  monarchy,  and  which 
Diimichen  has  faithfully  reproduced  in  his  work. 
Inscriptions  upon  the  great  temple  of  Abydos  show 
that  this  was  erected  by  Sethos  I.  and  further  orna- 
mented by  his  son,  who  is  known  in  history  as  the 
second  Pameses.  Upon  one  lobby  of  the  temple 
Sethos  and  Eameses  are  depicted  as  rendering 
homage  to  the  Gods ;  and  in  the  inscription  appear 
130  proper  names  of  divinities,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  places  where  these  divinities  were 
particularly  worshipped.  Upon  the  opposite  lobby 
the  same  persons,  the  king  and  his  son,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  homage  to  their  royal  prede- 
cessors, and  an  almost  perfect  list  is  given,  embra- 
cing seventy-six  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos.  This 
discovery  has  important  bearings  upon  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Egyptian  Pharaonic  dynasties.  There 
are  now  four  moimmental  lists  of  kings  which 
serve  for  comparison  with  the  lists  of  Manetho  and 
the  Turin  Papyrus:  (1.)  The  Tablet  of  Karnak,  on 
which  Tuthmosis  III.  appears  sacrificing  to  his 
predecessors,  sixty-one  of  whom  are  represented  by 
their  portraits  and  names.  (2.)  The  Tablet  of 
Abydos,  now  in  the  British  jNIuseum,  which  repre- 
sents Eamesses-Sesothis  receiving  congratulations 
from  his  royal  predecessors,  fifty  in  number.  (3.) 
The  Tablet  of  Saqqarah,  discovered  by  Mariette  in 
1864,  in  a  private  tomb  in  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis, which  represents  a  royal  scribe  in  the  act  of 
adoration  before  a  row  of  fifty-eight  royal  cartou- 
ches. (4.)  The  new  Tablet  of  Abydos  described 
above.  When  these  four  monumental  lists  are 
tabulated  with  one  another,  and  with  the  lists  of 
Manetho  and  the  Turin  Papyrus,  the  correspond- 
ences of  names  and  dynasties  are  so  many  and  so 
minute  as  to  prove  that  they  all  stand  related  to 
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%ome  traditional  series  of  kings  whicli  was  of  com- 
mon authority.  Their  variations  may  be  owing  in 
part  to  diversities  of  reading,  and  in  part  to  a 
preference  for  particular  kings  or  lists  of  kings  in 
contemporary  dynasties;  so  that  while,  in  some 
instances,  contemporary  dynasties  have  been  drawn 
upon  by  different  authorities,  no  Tablet  incor- 
porates contemporary  dynasties  into  one.  Now, 
since  the  date  of  Sethos  I.  falls  witliin  the  fifteenth 
century,  B.  c,  it  is  obvious  that  to  allow  for  a 
succession  of  seventy-six  Memphite  kings  from 
Menes  to  Sethos  I.,  and  for  the  growth  of  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  national  resources  up  to  the 
point  indicated  at  the  consolidation  of  the  empire 
under  Menes,  the  received  Biblical  chronology  be- 
tween the  Flood  and  the  Exodus  must  be  some- 
what extended.  We  await  some  more  definite 
determination  of  the  Hyksos  period,  as  a  fixed 
point  of  calculation  for  the  preceding  dynasties. 
Bunsen  (vol.  v.  pp.  58,  77,  and  103)  fixes  the  era 
of  Menes  at  3059  b.  c.  —  "  the  beginning  of  chro- 
nological time  in  Egypt,  by  the  settlement  of  the 
system  of  the  vague  solar  year;  "  this  is  a  reduction 
of  about  GOO  years,  for  in  vol.  iv.  p.  490,  he  placed 
Menes  at  362-3  b.  c,  and  he  also  demanded  at  least 
0000  years  before  Menes,  for  the  settlement  of  Egypt 
and  the  development  of  a  national  life.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  history  but  conjecture ;  but  the  new  Table 
of  Abydos  is  a  tangible  scale  of  history.  (For  a 
comparison  of  these  several  tablets,  see  the  Revue 
Archeoloffique,  1864  and  1865,  Roug6,  Eechevches 
sur  les  Monuments  Htstoriques,  and  Diimichen,  Zeit- 
schrifl  J'iir  Agypt.  Sprache,  1864.)        J.  P.  T. 

MEMU'CAN  C|3=1?37:?  [a  Persian  title]: 
Moux^'os:  Mamuchan).  One  of  the  seven  prhiees 
of  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  who  "saw 
the  king's  face,"  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth. 
i.  14).  They  were  "  wise  men  who  knew  the  times  " 
(skilled  in  the  planets,  according  to  Aben  Ezra), 
and  appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state; 
.losephus  says  that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of 
interpreting  the  laws  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §  1).  This  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the  royal 
([uestioii  is  put  to  them  when  assembled  in  council ; 
•'  According  to  law  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
ijueen  Vashti  ?  "  Memucan  was  either  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  on  this  occasion,  or  gave  his 
opinion  first  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledged 
wisdom,  or  from  the  respect  allowed  to  his  advanced 
age.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
priority,  his  sentence  for  Vashti's  disgrace  was 
approved  by  the  king  and  princes,  and  at  once  put 
into  execution ;  '■  and  the  king  did  according  to 
the  word  of  Memucan"  (Esth.  i.  16,  21).  "The 
Targum  of  Esther  identifies  him  with  "Ilaman 
the  grandson  of  Agag."     The  reading  of  the  Cetldb, 

or  written  text,  in  ver.  16  is  ]DDltt.     W.  A.  W. 

MEN'AHEM  (CnDtt  {consoler,  whence 
Manaen,  Acts  xiii.  1]:  Mavar}n;  [Alex.  Maraijr, 
exc.  in  ver.  14:]  ifcmahem),  son  of  Gadi,  who  «  slew 
the  usurper  Shallum  and  seized  the  vacant  throne 
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a  Ewald  (Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  598),  following  the  LXX  , 
would  translate  the  Matter  part  of  2  K.  xv.  10,  "  And 
Kobolam  (or  ICeblaam)  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and 
■eigued  in  his  stead."  Ew;ild  considers  the  fact  of 
Buch  a  king's  existence  a  help  to  the  interpretation 
of  Zech.  xi.  8  ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  silence  of 
Scripture  as  to  his  end  by  saying  that  he  may  have 
thrown  himself  across   the  Jordan,   and   disijippeared 


of  Israel,  B.  C.  772.  His  reign,  which  lasted  ten 
years,  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  xv.  14-22.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  expression  in  verse  14, 
"from  Tirzah,"  that  Menahem  was  a  general  under 
Zechariah  stationed  at  Tirzah,  and  that  he  brought 
up  his  troops  to  Samaria  and  avenged  the  murder 
of  his  master  by  Shallum  (.Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  11,  §  1; 
Keil,  Thenius). 

In  religion  Menahem  was  a  steadfast  adherent  of 
the  form  of  idolatry  established  in  Israel  by  Jero- 
boam. His  general  character  is  described  by  .lose- 
phus as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel.  The  con- 
temporary prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos,  have  left  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  demoraUza- 
tion,  and  feebleness  of  Israel;  and  Ewald  adds  to 
their  testimony  some  doubtful  references  to  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah. 

In  the  brief  history  of  Menaliem,  his  ferocious 
treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  site  of  the 
town  have  been  doubted.  Keil  says  that  it  can  be 
no  other  place  than  the  remote  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  northeast  boundary  (1  K.  iv.  24)  of 
Solomon's  dominions ;  and  certainly  no  other  place 
bearing  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Others  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  some  town 
which  Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he  went  from 
Tirzah  to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald);  or 
that  it  is  a  transcriber's  error  for  Tappuah  (Josh, 
xvii.  8),  and  that  IMenahem  laid  it  waste  when  he 
returned  from  Samaria  to  Tirzah  (Thenius).  No 
sufficient  reason  appears  for  having  recourse  to  such 
conjectures  where  the  plain  text  presents  no  insuper- 
able difficulty.  The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at 
the  beginning  of  Menahem's  reign  or  somewhat 
later,  was  doubtless  intended  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  reluctant  subjects  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  dominion  which  he  claimed.  A 
precedent  for  such  cruelty  might  be  found  in  the 
border  wars  between  Syria  and  Israel,  2  K.  viii. 
12.  It  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  increasing  degra- 
dation of  the  land,  that  a  king  of  Israel  practices 
upon  his  subjects  a  brutality  from  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  which  the  unscrupulous  Syrian  usurper 
recoiled  with  indignation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  Menahem's 
reign  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of 
Assyrians  on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Israel.  King 
Pul,  however,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  from 
an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000 
talents  of  silver,  which  IMenahem  exacted  by  an 
assessment  of  50  shekels  a  head  on  60,000  Israelites. 
It  seems  perhaps  too  much  to  infer  from  1  C'hr.  v. 
26,  that  Pul  also  took  away  Israelite  captives.  Tlie 
name  of  Pul  (LXX.  Phaloch  or  Phalos)  appears 
according  to  RawUnson  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1859, 
Lect.  iv.  p.  133)  in  an  Assyrian  inscription  of  a 
Ninevite  king,  as  Phallukha,  who  took  tribute  from 
Beth  Khumri  (=  the  house  of  Omri  ^  Samaria) 
as  well  as  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumoea, 
and  Phihstia;  the  king  of  Damascus  is  set  down 
as  giving  2300  talents  of  silver  besides  gold  and 
copper,  but  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the 

among  the  subjects  of  king  Uzziah.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  how  such  a  translation  can  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  subsequent  mention  (ver.  13)  of 
Shallum,  and  with  the  express  ascription  of  Shallum 'a 
death  (ver.  14)  to  Menahem.  Thenius  excuses  the 
translation  of  the  LXX.  by  supposing  that  their  MSS. 
may  have  been  m  a  defective  state,  but  ridicules  the 
theorv  of  Ewald. 
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amount  of  his  tribute  is  stated  in  the  inscription. 
Rawlinson  also  saj's  that  in  another  inscription 
the  name  of  Menahem  is  given,  probably  by  mis- 
take of  the  stone-cutter,  as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath- 
pileser. 

Menahem  died  in  peace,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pekahiah.  W.  T.  B. 

*  ME'NAM,  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  early  eds.  in  Luke  iii.  31  for 
Menan,  which  see.  A. 

ME'NAN  {Mevvci;  [Rec.  Text,  MaiVar;  Tisch. 
Treg.  with  Sin.  BLX  Mevvd;  Lachm.  Mfvva  in 
brackets  (A  omits  it);  Erasmus,  Aid.,  Gerbelius, 
Colinajus,  Mevajx.,  whence  the  reading  Menam,  A. 
V.  ed.  1611;  Bogardus  (15-13),  U^vdv,  like  A.  V. 
in  later  editions;]  Menna).  The  son  of  Mattatha, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  31).  This  name  and  the 
following  Melea  are  omitted  in  some  Latin  MSS., 
and  are  believed  by  Ld.  A.  Hervey  to  be  corrupt 
(Genealuf/ies,  p.  88). 

ME'NE  (S3n:  Uav^i,  Theodot.:  Mane). 
The  first  word  of  the  mysterious  inscription  written 
upon  the  wall  of  Belshazzar"s  palace,  in  which 
Daniel  read  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his  dynasty 
(Dan.  V.  25,  26 ).    It  is  the  Peal  past  participle  of  the 

Chaldee  rt^S?,  mendh,  "to  number,"  and  there- 
fore signifies  ''numbered,"  as  in  Daniel's  interpre- 
tation, "  God  hath  numbered  (713^,  mendh)  thy 
kingdom  and  finished  it."  W.  A.  W. 

MENELA'US  (m^veXaos),  a  usurping  high- 
priest  who  obtained  the  office  from  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (cir.  b.  c.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2  Mace.  iv. 
23-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained  it 
not  long  before  by  similar  means.  When  he  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  promised,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  king's  presence,  and  by  plun- 
dering the  Temple  gained  the  means  of  silencing  the 
accusations  which  were  brought  against  him.  By 
a  similar  sacrilege  he  secured  himself  against  the 
consequences  of  an  insurrection  which  his  tyrann}' 
had  excited,  and  also  procured  the  death  of  Onias 
(vv.  27-34).  He  was  afterwards  hard  pressed  by 
Jason,  who,  taking  occasion  from  his  unpopularity, 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  recover  the  high-priest- 
hood (2  Mace.  V.  5-10).  For  a  time  he  then 
disappears  from  the  history  (yet  comp.  ver.  23), 
but  at  last  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (cir.  b.  c.  163),  which 
seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  providential  punish- 
ment of  his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4). 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1)  he  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Jason  and  Onias,  and,  like 
Jason,  changed  his  proper  name  Onias  for  a  Greek 
name.  In  2  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
called  a  brother  of  Simon  the  Benjamite  (2  Mace. 
iv.  23),  whose  treason  led  to  the  first  attempt  to 
plunder  the  Temple.  If  this  account  be  correct, 
the  profanation  of  the  sacred  oftice  was  the  more 
marked  by  the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  from 
the  family  of  Aaron.  B.  F.  W. 

MENES'THEUS  [3  syl.]  (Mereo-eew;  Alex. 
Meveadfcris'-  Mneslhetis).  The  father  of  Apol- 
LONius  3  (2  Mace.  iv.  21). 


'HAiof  re  koI  ^eX-qirqv.     The  order  of  the  words  here 
seems   to  fiiTor  the  received  reading  of  the  LXX. ; 
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ME'NI.     The  last  clause  of  Is.  Ixv.  11  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.   "  and  that  furnish  the  drink- 

oftering  unto  that  number"  {'^212^),  the  marginal 
reading  for  the  last  word  being  "Meni."  That 
the  word  so  rendered  is  a  proper  name,  and  also 
the  proper  name  of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  question,  as  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  context,  and  has  every  proba- 
bility to  recommend  it.  But  the  identification  of 
Meni  with  any  known  heathen  god  is  still  uncer- 
tain. The  \ersions  are  at  variance.  In  the  LXX 
the  word  is  rendered  ri  tvxv^  "fortune"  or  "luck." 
The  old  Latin  version  of  tlie  clause  is  "  impletls 
ckemoni  potionem;"  while  Symmaehus  (as  quoted 
by  Jerome)  must   have   had   a  different  reading, 

"^S^D  :  minni,  "  without  me,"  which  Jerome  intei- 
prets  as  signifying  that  the  act  of  worship  implied 
in  the  drink-oftering  was  not  performed  for  God, 
but  for  the  dfemon  ("  ut  doceat  non  sibi  fieri  sed 
dannoni").  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  very 
vague  —  "and  mingle  cups  for  their  idols;  "and 
the  Syriac  translators  either  omit  the  word  alto- 
gether, or  had  a  different  reading,  perhaps  IDv, 
Idmo,  "  for  them."  Some  variation  of  the  same 
kind  apparently  gave  rise  to  the  siiper  eam  of  the 
Vulgate,  referring  to  the  "table"  mentioned  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  verse.  From  the  old  versions 
we  come  to  the  commentators,  and  their  judgments 
are  equally  conflicting.  Jerome  ( Comm.  in  Js. 
Ixv.  11 )  illustrates  the  passage  by  reference  to  an 
ancient  idolatrous  custom  which  prevailed  in  Egypt, 
and  especially  at  Alexandria,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  of  placing  a  table  covered 
with  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with 
mead,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fertility  of  the  past 
year,  or  as  an  omen  of  that  which  was  to  come 
(comp.  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  763).  But  he  gives  no  clew 
to  the  identification  of  INIeni,  and  his  explanation  is 
evidently  suggested  by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  old  Latin  version ;  the  former,  as  he  quotes 
them,  translating  Gad  by  "fortune,"  and  Meni 
by  "doemon,"  in  which  they  are  followed  by  the 
latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  we 
learn  from  Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  19),  Aal/xcev  and 
Tvxv  yvere  two  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over  l)irth,  and  represented  respectively  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  A  passage  quoted  by  Selden  (de  D'ls 
Syris,  Syni.  i.  c.  1)  from  a  MS.  of  Vettius  Valens 
of  Antioch,  an  ancient  astrologer,  goes  also  to  prove 
that  in  the  astrological  language  of  liis  day  the  sun 
and  moon  were  indicated  by  Saifxoiv  and  riixVj  ^^ 
being  the  arbiters  of  human  destiny.''  This  cir- 
ciunstance,  coupled  with  the  similarity  between 
Meni  and  Mr)v  or  Mrivr],  the  ancient  name  for  the 
moon,  has  induced  the  majority  of  commentators 
to  conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god  or  goddess, 
the  Deus  Liimis,  or  fJea  Lima  of  the  Romans; 
masculine  as  regards  the  earth  which  she  illumines 
(terrce  maritus),  feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun 
(Solis  uxor),  from  whom  she  receives  her  light. 
This  twofold  character  of  the  moon  is  thought  by 
David  Millius  to  be  indicated  in  the  two  names 
Gad  and  INIeni,  the  former  feminine,  the  latter 
mascuUne  (Diss.  v.  §  23);  but  as  both  are  mascu- 

whjle  the  reading  given  by  Jerome  is  supported  hj 
the  fact  that,  in  Gen.  xxx.  11,  "T3,  gad,  is  rendered 
Tvxn 
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line  in  Hebrew,  liis  speculation  Ihlls  to  the  ground. 
Lej\Ioyne,  on  the  other  hand,  rcLjarded  both  words 
as  denoting  the  sun,  and  liis  double  worship  among 
the  Egyptians:  Gad  is  then  the  goat  of  Mendes, 
and  Xltni  =  Mnevis  worshipped  at  Heliopolis. 
The  opinion  of  Huetius  that  the  Meni  of  Isaiah 
and  the  Mrtv  of  Strabo  (xii.  c.  31)  both  denoted 
the  sun  was  refuted  by  Vitringa  and  others. 
Among  those  who  have  interpreted  the  word  liter- 
ally "number,"  maybe  reckoned  Jarchi  and  Abar- 
banel,  who  understand  by  it  the  "number"  of  the 
jjriests  who  formed  the  company  of  revelers  at  the 
feast,  and  later  Hoheisel  ( Obs.  ad  dlffic.  Jes.  loca, 
p.  349)  followed  in  the  same  track.  Kimchi,  in 
Lis  note  on  Is.  Ixv.  11,  says  of  Meni,  "  it  is  a  star, 
and  some  interpret  it  of  the  stars  which  are  7ium- 
bertd,  and  they  are  the  seven  stars  of  motion," 
t.  e.  the  planets.  Biixtorf  (ie-t.  Hebr.)  applies  it 
to  the  "number"  of  the  stars  which  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods;  Schindler  {Lex.  Pcntarjl.)  to 
"the  number  and  multitude"  of  the  idols,  while 
according  to  others  it  refers  to  "  ilercury  the  god 
of  numbers;"  all  which  are  mere  conjectures,  quut 
homines,  ioi  sententice,  and  take  their  origin  from 
the  play  upon  the  word  Meni,  which  is  found  in 
the  verse  next  following  that  in  which  it  occurs 

("  therefore  will  I  number  (TI'^S^^,  umamlM)  you 

to  the  sword  "),  and  which  is  supposed  to  point  to 

its  derivation   from  the  verb    nDI3,    nidnah,    to 
T  t'  ' 

number.  But  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Noah,  as 
given  in  Gen.  v.  29,"  shows  that  such  plays  upon 
words  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  bases 
of  etymology.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that 
in  this  case  the  etymology  of  Meni  is  really  indi- 
cated, its  meaning  is  still  uncertain.  Those  who 
understand  by  it  the  moon,  derive  an  argument  for 
their  theory  from  the  fact,  that  anciently  years 
were  numbered  by  the  courses  of  the  moon.  But 
Gesenius  {Comm.  ilb.  d.  Jesaia),  with  more  proba- 
bility, while  admitting  the  same  origin  of  the  word, 
gives  to  the  root  mmidh  the  sense  of  assigning,  or 
distributing,''  and  connects  it  W"ith  ma»dh,'^  one  of 
the  three  idols  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  before  the 
time  of  Jlohammed,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  Koran  (Sura  53),  "  AVhat  think  ye  of  Allat, 
and  Al-Uzzah,  and  Afnmili,  that  other  third  god- 
dess V  "  Manah  was  the  object  of  worship  of  "  the 
tribes  of  Hudheyl  ax\A  Khuzd'ah,  who  dwelt  between 
JNIekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh,  and  as  some  say,  of  the 
tribes  of  Ows,  El-Khazraj ,  and  Thakeek  also.  This 
idol  was  a  large  stone,  demolished  by  one  Saad,  in 
the  8th  year  of  the  Flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the 
idols  of  Arabia"  (Lane's  Sel.  from  the  Kzir-dn, 
pref.  pp.  30,  31,  from  Pococke's  Spec.  Hist.  Ar.  p. 
93,  cd.  White).  But  Al-Zamakhshari.  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Koran,  derives  Manah  from  the 

root  i^/JO,  "  to  flow,"  because  of  the  blood  which 

flowed  at  the  sacrifices  to  this  idol,  or,  as  MiUius 


a  "And  he  called  his  name  Noah  (HD),  saying. 
This  one  shall  comfort  us,"  etc.  (!)3pn3^,  yinackd- 
mSnU).  Yet  no  one  would  derive  H^,  nOach,  from 
3n3,  nachavi.  The  play  on  the  word  may  be  re- 
tained without  detriment  to  the  sense  if  we  render 
Meni  "  destiny,"  and  the  following  clause,  "  therefore 
(Till  I  destine  you  for  the  sword."  * 
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explains  it,  because  the  ancient  idea  of  the  moon 
was  that  it  was  a  star  full  of  moisture,  with  which 
it  filled  the  sublunai-y  regions.''  The  etymology 
given  by  Gesenius  is  more  probable;  and  Meni 
would  then  be  the  personification  of  fate  or  destiny, 
imder  whatever  form  it  was  worshipped.^  Wliether 
this  form,  as  Gesenius  maintains,  was  the  planet 
Venus,  which  was  known  to  Arabic  astrologers  as 
-the  lesser  good  fortune"  (the  planet  .Jupiter 
being  the  "greater  "),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty;  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  the  worship 
of  JJanah  by  the  Arabs  in  the  times  before  Mo- 
hammed to  that  of  Meni  by  the  Jews  more  than  a 
thousand  jears  earher.  But  the  coincidence  is 
remarkable,  though  the  iden^fication  may  be  in- 
complete. W.  A.  W. 

*  MEN-PLEASERS  {auOpanTdpea-Koi)  is  a 
word  which  came  into  use  with  Tyndale's  trans- 
lation (Ep.  vi.  6;  Col.  iii.  22).  It  is  like  "eye- 
service  "  in  this  respect,  which  occurs  m  the  same 
passages.  H. 

*  MENU'OHAH  (nr-"i:p .-  airb  l<!ovd; 
Alex,  and  Vulg.  translate  freely)  in  Judg.  xx.  43 

has  been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  name  of  a' 
place,  and  is  put  as  such  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  Y.,  but  in  the  text  is  rendered  "  with  ease." 
Fiirst  takes  it  to  be  the  same  as  IManahatli  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  6,  whence  the  patronymic  Manahethites, 
1  Chr.  ii.  54.  If  a  town  be  meant,  it  was  m  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  on  the  hue  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Benjamites  before  the  other  tribes  at  the  siege 
of  Gibeah  (corap.  Judg.  xx.  41  ft'.).  It  is  held  to 
be  a  proper  name  in  Luther's  version.  But  the 
word  has  more  probably  its  ordinary  signification : 
either  "  with  ease  "  (Hterally  "quiet"  as  the  op- 
posite of  toil,  trouble),  with  reference  to  the  almost 
unresisted  victory  of  the  other  tribes  over  the  panic- 
stricken  Benjamites;  or  "  place  of  rest,"  /.  e.  in  every 
such  place  where  the  men  of  Benjamin  halted  for  a 
moment,  their  pursuers  fell  upon  them  and  trampled 

them  to  pieces  (^HS'^'n'Tn),  like  grapes  in  the 
wine-press. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  name  reappears  in  tho 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  Jer.  li.  59 :  "  Seraiah  was  a 
prince  of  Menucha,  or  chief  chamberlain,"  where 
the  te.xt  reads  "  was  a  quiet  prince."  The  Bishops' 
Bible  (connecting  the  word  with  the  previous  verb) 
translates  '•  chased  them  diligently  "  or  (margin) 
"  from  their  rest."  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  not  easy  to  discover  any  better  sense 
than  that  suggested  in  the  A.  V.  H. 

MEON'ENIM,  THE  PLAIN  OF  {]^b^ 

D'^35"I17P  [see  below]:  [Vat.]  HAcoj/^acore^eij/ ; 
[Rom.  'HAuii/fxawvevifx;]  Alex,  and  Aquila,  Spvhs 
airo^Xe-KouTwv-  qu(B  respicii  quercum),  an  oak,  or 
terebinth,  or  other  great  tree  —  for  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Elan  by  "  plain  "  is  most  probably 
incorrect,  as  will   be   shown  under  the  head  of 


b  Like   the  Arab.       _A<C,    mcnia,   whence    Li-*, 

5  _  _  ^^  ^  ^ 

"death,"  jiUwUO,  "fate,"  "destiny."  c  glj^. 

<'  "  The  moist  st.ir 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands." 

SuAKESP.  Ilaml.  i.  1. 
<"  The  presence  of  the  article  seems  to  indicate  that 
"  Meni "  was  originally  an  appellative. 
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?LAIN  —  which  formed  a  well-known  object  in 
central  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  It  is 
mentioned  —  at  least  under  tliis  name  —  only  in 
Judg.  ix.  ;57,  where  Gaal  ben-Elied  standing  in  the 
gateway  of  Shechem  sees  the  ambushes  of  Abime- 
iech  coming  towards  the  city,  one  by  the  middle 
[literally,  "navel"]  of  the  land,  and  another  "by 

the  way  (1^^^^)  of  Elon-Jleonenim,"  that  is,  the 
road  leading  to  it.  In  what  direction  it  stood  with 
regard  to  the  town  we  are  not  told. 

The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  interpreted  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters,"  or  "  observers  of 
times,"  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Deut.  xviii.  10, 
14;  in  jNIic.  v.  12  it  is  "soothsayers").  This 
connection  of  the  name  with  magical  arts  has  led 
to  the  suggestion ''  that  the  tree  in  question  is 
identical  with  that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the 
foreign  idols  and  anmlets  of  his  household,  before 
going  into  the  presence  of  God  at  the  consecrated 
ground  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  But  the  inference 
seems  hardly  a  sound  one,  for  meonenim  does  not 
mean  "enchantments^'  but  "  enchan/ers,"  nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
amulets  or  images ;  and  there  is  the  positive  reason 
against  the  identification  that  while  this  tree  seems 
to  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  Shechem, 
that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close  proximity 

to  it  (the  Hebrew  particle  used  is  DP,  which  im- 
plies this). 

Five  trees  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Shechem :  — 

1.  The  oak  (not  "  plain  "  as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh, 
where  Abram  made  his  first  halt  and  built  his  first 
altar  in  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xii.  G). 

2.  That  of  Jacob,  already  spoken  of 

3.  "  The  oak  which  was  in  the  holy  place  of 
Jehovah"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2G),  beneath  which  Joshua 
set  up  the  stone  which  he  assured  the  people  had 
heard  all  his  words,  and  would  one  day  witness 
against  them. 

4.  The  Elon-Muttsab,  or  "  oak  (not  '  plain,'  as 
in  A.  V.)  of  the  pillar  in  Shechem,"  beneath  which 
Abimelech  was  made  king  (Judg.  ix.  6 ). 

5.  The  Elon-Meonenim. 

The  first  two  of  these  may,  with  great  probabiUty, 
be  identical.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth,  agree 
in  heing  all  specified  as  in  or  close  to  the  town. 
Joshua's  is  mentioned  with  the  definite  article  — 
"  the  oak  "  —  as  if  well  known  previously.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  it  was  Jacob's  tree,  or  its 
successor.  And  it  seems  further  possible  that  dur- 
ing the  confusions  which  prevailed  in  the  country 
afler  Joshua's  death,  the  stone  which  he  had  erected 
beneath  it,  and  which  he  invested,  even  though 
only  in  metaphor,  with  qu.ilities  so  like  those  which 
the  Canaanites  attributed  to  the  stones  they  wor- 
shipped—  that  during  these  confused  times  this 
famous  block  may  have  become  sacred  among  the 
Canaanites,  one  of  their  "  mattsebahs  "  [see  Idol, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1119  />],  and  thus  the  tree  have  acquired 
the  name  of  "  the  oak  of  Muttsab  "  from  the  fetish 
below  it. 
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That  Jacob's  oak  and  Joshua's  oak  were  the 
same  tree  seems  still  more  likely,  when  we  observe 
the  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  circum- 
stances of  each  occurrence.  The  point  of  Joshua's 
address  —  his  summary  of  the  early  history  of  the 
nation  —  is  that  they  should  "  jjut  away  the  foreign 
gods  which  were  among  them,  and  incline  their 
hearts  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel."  Except  in 
the  mention  of  Jehovah,  who  had  not  revealed 
Himself  till  the  Exodus,  the  words  are  aO  but  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Jacob  had  addressed  his 
followers;  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  the  coincidence  was  intentional  on 
Joshua's  part,  and  that  such  an  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  life  of  their  forefather,  and 
which  had  occurred  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
were  standing,  must  have  come  home  with  peculiar 
force  to  his  hearers. 

But  while  four  of  these  were  thus  probably  one 
and  the  same  tree,  the  oak  of  Meonenim  for  the 
reasons  stated  above  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct 
one. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Meonenim  may  have 
originally  been  Maonim,  that  is  Maonites  or  Me- 
hunim ;  a  tribe  or  nation  of  non-Israelites  elsewhere 
mentioned.  If  so  it  furnishes  an  interesting  trace 
of  the  presence  at  some  early  period  of  that  tribe 
in  Central  Palestine,  of  which  others  have  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Ammonites,  Avites, 
Zemarites,  etc.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  277,  note  6.]    G. 

MEQN'OTHAI  [4  syl.]  Cny^Vt?  [mij 
dwellings,  Ges. :  see  Fiirst]  :  MavaOi;  [Vat.  Mava- 
dei;  Comp.  Macovadei'-]  Jlaonathi).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Othniel,  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  iv.  14).  In  the  text  as  it  now  stands  there 
is  probably  an  omission,  and  the  true  reading  of 
vv.  1-3  and  14  should  be,  as  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Complutensian  edition  of  the  LXX.  give  it,  "  and 
the  sons  of  Othniel,  Hathath  n7id  Meonothai  ;  and 
Meonothai  begat  Ophrah."  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  last  phrase  implies  that  he  founded  the  town 
of  Ophrah  or  not:  the  usage  of  the  word  "  father  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  founder  "  is  not  uncommon. 

MEPHA'ATH  (Dl^Da  ^height,  Fiirst; 
beauty,  Ges.]  :  in  Chron.  and  Jerem.  H^^Q^^; 
in  the  latter  the  CetJiib,  or  original  text,  has 
nP21J3  :  mai(padS:  Alex.c  Mricpaad-  Mephaalh, 
Mephaal),  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  one  of  the 
towns  dependent  on  Heshhon  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  lying 
in  the  district  of  the  Mishor  (comp.  17,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  21,  A.  V.  "  plain  "),  which  probably  answered 
to  the  modem  Belka.  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
allotted  with  their  suburbs  to  the  JNIerarite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  37;  1  Chr.  vi.  79;  the  former  does  not 
exist  in  the  Kec.  Hebr.  Text).  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  was  no  doubt,  like  Heshbon,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26),  but  when 
Jeremiah  delivered  his  denunciations  it  had  been 
recovered  by  its  original  possessors,  the  Moabites 
(xlviii.  21). 

Mephaath  is  named  in  the  above  passages  with 


n  Gesenius  {Tlies.  51  b),  incantatores  and  Zauberer ; 
Michaelis  and  Fiirst,  WaJirsager.    The  root  of  the  word 

is  "JSiy,  probably  connected  with  'J'^17,  the  e3e,  which 
bears  so  prominent  a  part  in  Eastern  magic.  Of  this 
there  is  a  trace  in  the  respicit  of  the  Vulgate.  (See 
Gesen.  Then.  1052,  1053  ;  also  DrviNATiON,  vol.  i.  pp. 
606,  607.) 


6  See  Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.,  p.  142. 

c  The  name  is  given  in  the  LXX.  as  follows  :  Josh. 
xiii.  18,  Mai(/)aa5,  Alex.  Mr)i^aa9  ;  xxi.  37,  Tr)v  Ma<^a, 
Alex.  T.  Mao-(#>a ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79,  ri]v  Maei^Aa,  Alex.  t. 
$aa9;  Jer.  xlviii.  (xxxi.)  21,  Mwi^xis,  Alex.  NcopciO 
[?  M(;j(|)a9,  according  to  Baber]. 
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Diboii,  Jahazali,  Kirjatliaini,  and  other  towns,  which 
have  been  identified  with  toleral)le  certainty  on  the 
north  of  the  Arnon  {W'luly  Mnjeb);  but  no  one 
appears  yet  to  have  discovered  any  name  at  all 
resembling  it,  and  it  must  remahi  for  the  further 
investigation  of  those  interesting  and  comparatively 
untrodden  districts.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius 
(Oiioiiiist.  MrjcpdO)  it  was  used  as  a  military  post 
ibr  keeping  in  cheek  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert,  which  surrounded,  as  it  still  surrounds,  the 
cultivated  land  of  this  district. 

The  e.Ktended,  and  possil)ly  later,  form  of  the 
name  which  occurs  in  Chronicles  and  .Jeremiah,  as 
if  Mei  Plidiith,  "  waters  of  Phaath,"  may  be,  as  in 
other  cases,  an  attempt  to  fix  an  intelligible  mean- 
ing on  an  archaic  or  foreign  word.  G. 

MEPHIBO'SHETH  (H^^^-^Dp  [perh. 
uhl-exterminnlo)\  Sim.,  Ges.  ;  but  see  Fiirst]  : 
MeiLL(pi0o(re^;  [.Ilex.  Me/^^i/3or70ai,  exc.  2  Sam. 
ix.  11,  13;]  -Joseph.  Mefxcpi^oaOos:  Miphiboiteth), 
the  name  borne  by  two  members  of  the  family  of 
Saul  —  his  son  and  his  grandson. 

The  name  itself  is  perhaps  worth  a  brief  con- 
sideration. Bosheth  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
appellation  in  Saul's  family,  for  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  names  of  no  fewer  than  three  members  of  it  — 
Ish-bosheth  and  the  two  Mephi-bosheths.  But  in 
the  genealogies  preserved  in  1  Chronicles  these 
names  are  given  in  the  different  forms  of  Esh-baal 
and  Merib-baal.  The  variation  is  identical  with 
that  of  .lerub-baal  and  Jerub-besheth,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  passages  in  .Teremiah  (xi.  13)  and 
Hosea  (ix.  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth "  appear 
to  be  convertible,  or  at  least  related,  terms,  the 
latter  being  used  as  a  contemptuous  or  derisive 
synonym  of  the  former.  One  inference  from  this 
would  be  that  the  persons  in  question  were  origi- 
nally'' named  Baal;  that  this  appears  in  the  two 
fragments  of  the  family  records  preserved  in  Chron- 
icles ;  but  that  in  Samuel  the  hateful  heathen  name 
has  been  uniformly  erased,  and  the  nickname 
Bosheth  substituted  for  it.  It  is  some  sujjport  to 
this  to  find  that  Saul  had  an  ancestor  named  Baal, 
who  appears  in  the  lists  of  Chronicles  only  (1  Chr. 
viii.  30,  ix.  36).  But  such  a  change  in  the  record 
supposes  an  amount  of  editing  and  interpolation 
which  would  hardly  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out leaving  more  obvious  traces,  in  reasons  given 
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<*  translated  in  A.  V.  "  shame." 

b  Some  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions  of  the  Hexapla 
n;ive  the  name  in  Samuel  as  Memplii-baal  (see  Bahrdt's 
Hexapla,  pp.  594,  599,  614).  Also  Procopius  Gazreus, 
Scholia  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  No  trace  of  this,  however, 
appears  in  any  MS.  of  the  Hebi'ew  text. 

c  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word  27p^,  translated  here  and  in  Num. 
XXV.  4  "  banged  up."  (See  Michaelis's  Supplement,  No. 
1046  ;  also  Gesenius,  Thes.  620  ;  and  Fiirst,  Handwb. 
539  6.)  Aquila  lias  avaTir)yvvy.i,  understanding  them  to 
liave  been  not  crucified  but  impaled.  The  Vulgate 
reads  cntcifixerunl  (ver.  9),  and  qui  nffi.n  fuerant  (13). 

The  Hebrew  term  27p"^  is  entirely  distinct  from 
n^j^,  also  rendered  ''to  hang"  in  the  A.  V.,  which 

T    T  ' 

is  its  real  signification.  It  is  this  latter  word  which  is 
employed  in  the  story  of  the  five  kings  at  Makkedali  ; 
in  the  account  of  the  indignities  practiced  on  Saul's 
body.  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,  on  Baauah  and  Rechab  by  David, 
2  Sam.  iv.  12  ;  and  elsewhere. 

d  This  follows  from  the  statement  that  tkey  hung 
from  barley  harvest  (April)  till  the  commencement  of 
119 


for  the  change,  etc.  How  different  it  is,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  case  of  .lerub-besheth,  where  the 
alteration  is  mentioned  and  commented  on.  Still 
the  facts  are  as  above  stated,  whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  them. 

1.  Saul's  son  by  Kizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah, 
his  concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brother 
Armoni  were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were 
surrendered  by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by 
them  crucified  ^'  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a 
famine  from  which  the  country  was  suffering.  The 
seven  corpses,  protected  by  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  attacks  of  bird 
and  beast,  were  exposed  on  their  crosses  to  the 
fierce  sun ''  of  at  least  five  of  the  midsummer 
months,  on  the  sacred  eminence  of  Gibeah.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  attention  of  David  was 
called  to  the  circumstance,  and  also  possibly  to  the 
fact  that  the  sacrifice  had  failed  in  its  purpose.  A 
different  method  was  tried :  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
.Jonathan  were  disinterred  from  their  resting-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gilead,  the 
blanched  and  withered  remains  of  Mephibosheth,  his 
brother,  and  his  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  from 
the  crosses,  and  father,  son,  and  grandsons  found  at 
last  a  resting-place  together  in  the  ancestral  cave 
of  Kish  at  Zelah.  \Vhen  this  had  been  done, 
"  God  was  entreated  for  the  land,"  and  the  famine 
ceased.      [Rizpah.] 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding. 

1.  His  life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning 
to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  she  died  shortly  after  his  birth,  and  that  he 
was  an  only  child.  At  any  rate  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  when  his  father  and  grandfiither  were 
slain  on  (Jilboa  he  was  an  infont  of  but  five  years 
old.  He  was  then  living  under  the  charge  of  his 
nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the  regular  residence  of 
Saul.  The  tidings  that  the  army  was  destroyed, 
the  king  and  his  .sons  slain,  and  that  the  Philistines, 
spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of  the  country,  were 
sweeping  all  before  them,  reached  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  nurse  fled,  carrying  the  child  on  her 
shoulder.*  But  in  her  panic  and  hurry  she  stumbled, 
and  Mephibosheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him  for  life  of  the  use 
of  both .'"  feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).     These  early  misfor- 

the  rains  (October) ;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  LXX.  have  employed  the  word  ejrjA.iafeii',  "  to  ex- 
pose to  the  sun."  It  is  also  remarkable  that  on  the 
only  other  occasion  on  which  this  HebrevT  term  is 
used  —  Num.  xxv.  4  —  an  express  command  was  given 
that  the  victims  should  be  crucified  "  in  front  of  the 
sun." 

e  This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  —  aTrb  tcoi/ 
aijawv  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §5)  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for 
in  the  East  children  are  always  carried  on  the  shoulder. 
See  the  woodcut  in  Lane's  Mod.  Egyptians,  cli.  i. 
p.  52. 

/  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  very  characteristic 
of  the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  these  ancient 
records,  of  which  the  late  Professor  Blunt  has  happily 
illustrated  so  many  other  instances,  that  this  informa- 
tion concerning  Mephiboshcth's  childhood,  which  con- 
tains the  key  to  his  whole  history,  is  inserted,  almost 
,as  if  by  accident,  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  of  liia 
uncle's  death,  with  no  apparent  rea.son  for  the  inser- 
tion, or  connection  between  the  two,  further  than  that 
of  their  being  relatives  and  having  somewhat  siuiilar 
names. 
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tunes  threw  a  shade  over  his  whole  life,  and  his  per- 
sonal deformity  —  as  is  often  the  case  where  it  has 
been  the  result  of  accident  —  seems  to  have  exercised 
a  depressinif  and  depreciatory  influence  on  his  char- 
acter. He  can  never  forget  that  he  is  a  poor  lame 
slave  (2  Sam.  xix.  26),  and  unable  to  walk:  a  dead 
dog  (ix.  8) ;  that  all  the  house  of  his  father  were  dead 
(xix.  28 ) ;  that  the  king  is  an  angel  of  God  (ib.  27), 
and  he  his  abject  dependent  (ix.  6,  8).  He  receives 
the  slanders  of  Ziba  and  the  harshness  of  David  alike 
with  a  submissive  equanimity  which  is  quite  touch- 
ing, and  which  effectually  wins  our  sympathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embittered  his 
whole  existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with 
the  rest  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  a  powerful  Gadite 
or  Manassite  sheykh  at  Lo-debar,  not  far  from 
Mahariaim,  which  during  the  reign  of  his  imcle 
Ishliosheth  was  the  head-quarters  of  bis  family. 
By  Machir  he  was  lirought  up  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5, 
§  .5),  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living  at 
a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every 
side,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of 
other  and  hardly  less  pressing  descriptions.  The 
solemn  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  the  father  of 
JNIephibosheth  at  theii  critical  interview  by  the 
stone  Ezel,  that  he  "  would  not  cut  of}'  his  kindness 
from  the  house  of  Jonathan  for  ever:  no!  not  when 
Jehovah  had  cut  off'  the  enemies  of  David  each  one 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  "  (1  Sam.  xx.  15);  and 
again,  that  "  Jehovah  should  be  between  Jonathan's 
seed  and  his  seed  for  ever"  (vcr.  42),  was  naturally 
the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and  he  eagerly 
inquired  who  was  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  he 
might  show  kindness  to  bim  for  Jonathan's  sake 
(2  Sam.  ix.  1).  So  completely  had  the  family  of 
the  late  king  vanished  from  the  western  side  of 
Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any 
way  related  to  them  was  one  Ziba,  formerly  a  slave 
of  the  royal  house,  but  now  a  freed  man,  with  a 
family  of  fifteen  sons,  who  by  arts  which,  from  the 
glimpse  we  subsequently  have  of  his  character,  are 
not  difficult  to  understand,  must  have  acquired  con- 
siderable substance,  since  he  was  possessed  of  an 
estabUshment  of  twenty  slaves  of  his  own.  [Ziba.] 
From  this  man  David  learnt  of  the  existence  of 
Mephibosheth.  Royal  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
house  of  JIachir  at  Lo-debar  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  his  infant  son 
MiCH.v  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  interview 
with  David  was  marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibosheth  by 
the  fear  aiid  humility  which  has  been  pointed  out  as 
characteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  tlie  royal  presence 
with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfather  restored  to 
him,  and  with  the  whole  family  and  establishment 
of  Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
harvest  the  produce.  He  himself  is  to  be  a  daily 
guest  at  David's  table.  From  this  time  forward  he 
resided  at  Jerusalem. 


a  The  word  used  both  in  xvi.  1,  2,  and  xix.  26,  is 
TlTSrr,  !•  c.  the  strong  he-ass,  a  farm  animal,  as  op- 
posed to  the  she-ass,  more  commonly  used  for  riding 
For  the  first  see  Iss.vchar.  vol.  ii.  p.  1180  a ;  for  the 
second,  Elisha,  vol.  i.  p.  717  a. 

b  The  same  mourning  as  David  for  his  child  (xii. 
20). 

'•  A  singular  Jewish  tradition  is  preserved  by  Jerome 
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3.  An  interval  of  about  seventeen  years  now  passes, 
and  the  crisis  of  David's  life  arrives.  Of  Mephi- 
bosheth's  behavior  on  this  occasion  we  jiossess  two 
accounts  —  his  own  (2  Sam.  xix.  21-30),  and  that 
of  Ziba  (xvi.  .1-4).  They  are  naturally  at  variance 
with  each  other.  (1.)  Zilia  meets  the  king  on  his 
flight  at  the  most  opportune  moment,  just  as  David 
has  undergone  the  most  trying  part  of  that  trying 
day's  journey,  has  taken  the  last  look  at  the  city 
-SO  peculiarly  his  own,  and  completed  the  hot  and 
toilsome  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  <_)lives.  He  is  on 
foot,  and  is  in  want  of  relief  and  refreshment.  The 
relief  and  refreshment  are  there.  Ihere  stand  a 
couple  of  strong  he-asses  ready  saddled  ibr  the  king 
or  his  household  to  make  the  descent  upon ;  and 
there  are  bread,  grapes,  melons,  and  a  skin  of  wine; 
and  there  —  the  donor  of  these  welcome  gifts  —  is 
Ziba,  with  respect  in  his  look  and  sympathy  on 
his  tongue.  Of  course  the  whole,  though  ofiered 
as  Ziba's,  is  the  property  of  Jlephibosheth :  the 
asses  are  his,  one  of  them  his  own  «  riding  animal : 
the  fruits  are  from  his  gardens  and  orchards.  But 
why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person  V  Where  is 
the  "son  of  Saul  "  '?.  He,  says  Ziba,  is  in  Jerusa- 
lem, waiting  to  receive  from  the  nation  the  throne 
of  his  grandfather,  that  throne  from  which  he  has 
been  so  long  unjustly  excluded.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  tale  at  first  sight  is  a  most  plausible 
one,  and  that  the  answer  of  David  is  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expected.  So  the  base  ingratitude  of 
Mephibosheth  is  requited  with  the  ruin  he  deserves, 
while  th'e  loyalty  and  tlioughtful  courtesy  of  Ziba 
are  rewarded  by  the  possessions  of  his  master,  thus 
once  more  reinstating  him  in  the  position  from 
which  he  had  been  so  rudely  thrust  on  IMephibosh- 
eth's  arrival  in  Judah.  (2.)  Mephibosheth's  story 
—  which,  however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
telling  until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  David 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of 
Jordan  —  was  very  different  to  [from]  Ziba's.  He 
had  been  desirous  to  fly  with  his  patron  and  bene- 
factor, and  had  ordered  Ziba  to  make  ready  his  ass 
that  he  might  join  the  cort(?ge.  But  Ziba  had 
deceived  him,  had  left  him,  and  not  returned  with 
the  asses.  In  his  helpless  condition  he  had  no 
alternative,  when  once  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying David  was  lost,  but  to  remain  where  he 
was.  The  swift  pursuit  which  had  been  made 
after  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xvii.)  had 
shown  what  risks  even  a  strong  and  able  man  must 
run  who  would  try  to  follow  the  king.  But  all 
that  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances  he  had 
done.  He  had  gone  into  the  deepest  mourning  pos- 
sible'' for  his  lost  friend.  From  the  very  day  that 
David  left  he  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  ragged, 
his  crippled  feet  were  unwashed  ''  and  untended,  his 
linen  remained  unchanged.  That  David  did  not 
disbelieve  this  story  is  shown  by  his  revoking  the 
judgment  he  had  previously  given.  That  he  did 
not  entirely  reverse  his  decision,  but  allowed  Ziba 
to  retain  possession  of  half  the  lands  of  Mephibosh- 
eth, is  probably  due  partly  to  weariness  at  the  whole 


in  his  Qurrst.  Heb.  on-fliis  passage,  to  the  effect  that 
the  correct  reading  of  tlie  Hebrew  is  not  "  undressed," 
but  rather  ''  ill-made  "'  —  non  iUotis  pedibus,  sed 
petlibus  infertis  —  alluding  to  false  wooden  feet  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  The  Hebrew  word  —  the 
same  to  both  feet  and  beard,  though  rendered  in  A.  V. 

"dressed"  and  "trimmed"  —  is  MtT'V,  answering 
to  our  word  "  done." 
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transaction,  but  mainly  to  the  conciliatorj  frame  of 
mind  in  whicli  he  was  at  that  moment.  "  Shall 
then  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day?  "  is  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Ziba  probably 
tvas  a  rascal,  who  had  done  his  best  to  injure  an 
innocent  and  helpless  man:  but  the  kinj^had  passed 
his  word  that  no  one  was  to  be  made  unhappy  on 
this  joyful  day;  and  .so  Jlephibosheth,  who  believed 
himself  ruined,  has  half  his  property  restored  to 
him,  while  Ziba  is  better  off  than  he  wa.s  before  the 
king's  flight,  and  far  better  off  than  he  deserved 
to  be. 

4.  The  writer  is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view 
generally  taken  of  Mephibosheth's  conduct,  and  in 
particular  the  opposite  side  has  been  maintained 
with  much  cogency  and  ingenuity  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  in  his  TJndesi(/ned  Coincidences  (part 
ii.  §  17).  But  when  the  circumstances  on  both 
sides  are  weighed,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  come  to  above.  Mephibosheth  could 
have  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  revolution. 
It  was  not  a  mere  anarchical  scram'ble  in  which 
all  had  equal  chances  of  coming  to  the  top,  but 
a  civil  war  between  two  parties,  led  by  two  indi- 
viduals, Absalom  on  one  side,  David  on  the  other. 
From  Absalom,  who  had  made  no  vow  to  -Jona- 
than, it  is  obvious  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope. 
Moreover,  the  struggle  was  entirel}'  confined  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and,  at  the  period  with  which  alone 
we  are  concerned,  to  the  chief  city  of  .Judah.  What, 
chance  could  a  Benjamite  have  had  there?  — more 
especially  one  whose  very  claim  was  his  descent 
from  a  man  known  only  to  the  people  of  .Judah 
as  having  for  years  himted  their  darling  David 
through  the  hills  and  woods  of  his  native  tribe; 
least  of  all  when  that  Benjamite  was  a  poor,  nervous, 
timid  cripple,  as  opposed  to  Absalom,  the  handsom- 
est, readiest,  and  most  popular  man  in  the  country. 
Again,  Mephibosheth's  story  is  throughout  valid 
and  consistent.  Every  tie,  both  of  interest  and  of 
gratitude,  combined  to  keep  him  faithful  to  David's 
cause.  As  not  merely  lame,  but  deprived  of  the 
use  of  both  feet,  he  must  have  been  entirely  depend- 
ent on  his  ass  and  his  servant :  a  position  which 
Ziba  .showed  that  he  completely  appreciated  by  not 
only  making  off  himself,  but  taking  the  asses  and 
their  equipments  with  him.  Of  the  impossibility  of 
flight,  after  the  king  and  the  troops  had  gone,  we 
have  already  spoken.  Lastly,  we  have,  not  his  own 
statement,  but  that  of  the  historian,  to  the  fact 
that  he  commenced  his  mourning,  not  wheu  his 
supposed  designs  on  the  throne  proved  futile,  but 
on  the  very  day  of  David's  departure  (xix.  21). 

So  much  for  Mephibosheth.  Ziba,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  any  turn  aft'airs  might  take.  As  a  Benjamite 
and  an  old  adherent  of  Saul  all  his  tendencies 
must  have  been  hostile  to  David.  It  was  David, 
moreover,  who  had  thrust  him  down  from  his  inde- 
pendent position,  and  brought  himself  and  his  fif- 
teen sons  back  into  the  bondage  from  which  they 
had  before  escaped,  and  from  which  they  could  now 
be  deUvered  only  b}'  the  fall  of  Mepliibosheth.  He 
had  thus  every  reason  to  wish  his  master  out  of  the 
way,  and  human  nature  must  be  different  to  what 
it  is  if  we  can  believe  that  either  his  good  offices  to 
David  or  his  acctisation  of  Mephibosheth  was  the 
result  of  anything  but  calculation  and  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
Mephibosheth  from  the  dying  words  *f  David, 
which  is  the  main  occasion  of  Mr.  Blunt's  strictures, 
it  is  most  natural  —  at  any  rate  it  is  quite  allow- 
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able  —  to  suppose  that,  in  the  interval  of  eight 
years  which  elapsed  between  David's  return  to 
.lerusalem  and  his  death,  Mephibosheth's  painful 
life  had  come  to  an  end.  We  may  without  diffi- 
culty l)elieve  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
anxieties  and  annoyances  which  Ziba's  treachery 
had  brought  upon  him.  G. 

*  The  arguments  which  favor  the  side  of  Mephi- 
bo.sheth  on  this  question  of  veracity  between  him 
and  Ziba  are  somewhat  fully  stated  above.  It  is 
due  to  an  impartial  view  of  the  case,  to  mention 
also  some  of  the  considerations  on  the  other  side, 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  not  been  called. 
Josephus  supports  this  view,  which  was  probably 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  his  day.  .Terome 
names  it  as  the  early  Christian  tradition ;  and 
modern  commentators  (Henry,  Janiieson,  Kitto, 
and  others)  urge  the  same  opinion.  No  tradition, 
of  course,  reaches  back  to  the  period,  and  any  in- 
ference is  legitimate  which  is  fairly  dedueible  from 
the  record  itself.  We  offer  a  few  considerations 
to  balance  some  of  the  preceding. 

(1.)  The  relation  of  Ziba  to  Mephibosheth  could 
not  have  been  degrading  and  trying.  It  would  have 
been  a  poor  return  for  the  information  which 
enabled  the  king  to  reach  the  object  of  his  favor, 
to  inflict  an  injury  on  the  informer.  In  delegating 
to  an  old  servant  of  .Saul  the  care  of  his  late  royal 
master's  grandson  with  his  restored  estate — making 
him  the  steward  of  his  property  and  (in  his  help- 
lessness) the  virtual  guardian  of  his  person,  David 
conferred  an  honorable  trust,  and  placed  Ziba  in  a 
mpre  important  post  than  he  occupied  before.  The 
novel  sugge.stion  that  the  king  '■•fiideli/  thrust^' 
him  from  a  better  position,  and  that  he  harbored 
rancor  as  one  who  had  been  "  thrust  down  "  and 
'•  brought  into  bondage  "  from  which  he  sought 
escape,  has  no  apparent  basis. 

{2.)  The  open  kindness  which  Ziba  rendered 
king  David  was  not  only  most  opportune,  but  was 
also  bestowed  at  an  hour  when  there  was  no  pros]3ect 
of  reward,  if  it  did  not  even  involve  some  risli. 
He  could  not  have  reasonably  anticipated  that  the 
monarch,  in  his  own  extremity,  would  confiscate 
his  master's  estate  (against  whom  he  volunteered 
no  charge)  and  announce  its  transfer  to  himself. 
If,  withal,  what  was  '-off'ered  as  Ziba's"  was  "the 
property  of  Mephibosheth,"  would  not  the  king 
know  it  ?  And  would  the  servant  be  so  presuming 
if  the  fact  were  so  patent?  And  what  is  there  in 
all  his  conduct  to  countenance  the  conjecture  of 
"  tendencies  hostile  to  David  "  ? 

(3.)  It  would  be  natural  for  Mephibosheth  (as 
David's  ready  credence  shows)  to  imagine  that  dis- 
sension in  the  royal  fivmily  and  civil  war  might 
result  in  bringing  him  to  the  throne.  As  between 
David  and  Absalom,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  latter  and  much  from  the  former;  l)ut  this 
deadly  breach  between  them  may  have  awakened 
hopes  of  his  own  —  and  these  failing,  the  counter- 
charge against  Ziba  would  be  the  natural  cover  and 
defense  of  his  course,  if  the  charge  of  the  latter 
were  true. 

(4.)  The  proposal  of  Mephilioshcth,  when  half 
the  estate  was  restored  to  him,  to  allow  Ziba  to 
keep  the  whole — a  token  of  his  indifterence  to 
property,  from  gemiine  joy  at  his  benefactor's  safe 
return  —  will  not,  of  itself,  mislead  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  eastern  phrases  and  professions  of 
friend.ship.  The  speech  was  |unvly  oriental — as 
was  Ziba's  previous  acknowledgment. 

(5.)  Aside  from    the  charge   of  Mephibosheth, 
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made  in  self-exculpation,  the  character  of  Ziba  is 
utiimpeached,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  David 
withdrew  his  confidence  from  him. 

(6.)  The  final  award  of  David  is  far  more  recon- 
cilable with  his  belief  of  Mephibosheth's  guilt,  than 
of  Ziba's.  To  pity  the  son  of  Jonathan,  in  his 
abject  destitution,  and  permit  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  forfeited  possessions,  would  accord  with 
David's  known  niac;nanimity  and  befit  his  day  of 
triumph.  "  The  key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding," 
to  which  Mr.  (irove  properly  refers,  is  certainly 
not  less  in  harmony  with  this  construction  than 
with  the  other.  It  would  be  the  reverse  of  mag- 
nanimous, and  positively  wrong,  to  reward  the 
"treachery"  of  Ziba,  and  permit  him  to  hold  half 
of  his  master's  estate  as  the  fruit  of  falsehood  and 
fraud  of  which  he  had  been  convicted.  Nothing 
could  justify  or  excuse  this  decision  but  the  inno- 
cence of  Ziba,  or  doubt  in  the  king's  mind  between 
the  conflicting  stories  —  which  is  a  possible  sup- 
position. 

(7.)  The  argument  of  Prof.,  Blunt  (see  above) 
based  on  the  omission  of  INIephibosheth's  name  from 
the  dying  messages  of  David,  is  not  fully  met  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  former  may  have  died  "  in 
the  interval  of  eight  years" — though  known  to 
be  living  some  four  years  after  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  7)  — 
for  even  if  he  were  dead,  he  had  left  a  son  and 
grandsons  (1  Chron.  viii.  34,  3.5)  and  David's 
covenant  with  .Jonathan  pledged  him  to  protect  his 
offspring  "for  ever."  If  Mephibosheth  proved 
faithful  wlien  rebellion  was  rife,  whether  he  were 
now  living  or  dead,  it  would  be  diificult  to  accoiuit 
for  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  this  tender  trust 
in  the  parting  charge  to  Solomon.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  on  his  return  to  the  capital 
David  appears  simply  to  have  forgiven  Mephibosheth 
and  remitted  half  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  from  this  time  the  latter  was  a 
guest  at  the  royal  table  as  he  had  been  before. 

In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion  between 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  in  the  premises  except  that  of  the  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  the  parties  at  variance,  our 
conclusion  is  that  we  cannot  safely  pronounce  either 
of  them  "  a  rascal  "  — though  it  is  evident  enough 
that  there  was  rascality  between  them.       S.  W. 

ME'RAB  (y^^  [increase,  i/rowth]  :  mepS^," 
Alex,  also  Me^co/3;  .'oseph.  MepcJSrj:  Merob),  the 
eldest  daughter,  possibly  the  eldest  child,  of  king 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4!)).  She  first  appears  after  the 
victory  over  Goliath  and  the  Philistines,  when  David 
had  become  an  inmate  in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  2),  and  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  his  friendship  with  Jonathan.  In  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  he  made  before  the  engage- 
ment with  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  betrothed  Merab 
to  David  (xviii.  17),  but  it  is  evidently  implied  that 
one  object  of  thus  rew^arding  his  valor  was  to  incite 
him  to  further  feats,  which  might  at  last  lead  to 
his  death  by  the  Philistines.  David's  hesitation 
looks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honor — at 
any  rate  before  the  marriage  Merab's  younger  sister 
Michal  had  displayed  her  attachment  for  David, 
and  Merab  was  then  married  to  Adriel  the  Me- 
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holathite,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wealthy  sheikhs  of  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine, 
with  whom  the  house  of  Saul  always  maintained 
an  alliance.  To  Adriel  she  bore  five  sons,  who 
formed  five  of  the  se\en  members  of  the  house  of 
Saul  who  were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites  by  David, 
and  by  them  crucified  to  Jehovah  on  the  sacred 
hill  of'Gibeah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).      [Pizpah.] 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  last  passage  is 
an  accommodation.  The  Hebrew  text  has  "the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which  she 
bare  to  Adriel  "  [in  the  A.  V.  "  whom  she  brought 
up  for  Adriel"],  and  this  is  followed  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate.  The  Targum  explains  the  discrepancy 
thus :  "  The  five  sons  of  Merab  (which  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter,  brought  up)  which  she  bare,"  etc. 
The  Peshito  substitutes  Jlerab  (in  the  present  state 
of  the  text  "  Nadab  ")  for  Michal.  J.  H.  JMichaelis, 
in  his  Hebrew  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10),  suggests  that 
there  were  two  daughters  of  Saul  named  Michal,  as 
there  were  two  Itlishamas  and  two  Eliphalets  among 
David's  sons.  Probably  the  most  feasible  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  that  "Michal"  is  the  mistake 
of  a  transcriber  for  "  Merab."  *  But  if  so  it  is 
manifest  from  the  agreement  of  the  versions  and 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §  30)  with  the  present 
text,  that  the  error  is  one  of  very  ancient  date. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween Merab's  name  and  that  of  her  nephew 
Mei!IR-Baal,  or  Mephibosheth  as  he  is  ordinarily 
called  ?  G. 

MERA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (P^'^'P  [rebellion,  ob- 
sihidcy,  Ges.]  :  'Afiapia ;  [Vat.  Mapea ;]  FA. 
Mapata'-  M(traia).  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim, 
the  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  one  of  the  "  heads  of 
the  fathers,"  and  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Seraiah,  to  which  Ezra  belonged  (Neh. 
xii.  12).  The  reading  of  the  LXX. — 'Afiapia,  is 
supported  by  the  Peshito-Syriac. 

MERA'IOTH  [3  syl.]  (nV^np  [rebellions, 
confuinacics] :  Mapiri\,  [Vat.  MapeiTjA,]  in  1  Chi-, 
vi.  G,  7,  52;  MapaiwO,  [Vat.  MapfiooB,]  1  Chr.  ix. 
11;  Mapecie,  [Vat.  Mapepcoe,]  Ezr.  vii.  3;  Mapiiid, 
Neh.  xi.  11 ;  Alex.  Mapatiod,  1  Chr.  vi.  G,  7,  J^r. 
vii.  3;  Mipaaid,  1  Chr.  vi.  52;  Mapiwd,  1  Chr.  ix. 
11,  Neh.  xi  11:  Meraioth,  except  1  Chr.  ix.  11, 
Ezr.  vii.  3,  Maraio(h).  1.  xV  descendant  of  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priestly  house.  It 
was  thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office  of  high-priest, 
and  that  at  his  death  the  high-priesthood  changed 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  the  line  of  Ithamar 
(Temple  Se7Tice,  iv.  §  1).  Among  his  illustrious 
descendants  were  Zadok  and  Ezra.  He  is  called 
elsewhere  Meremoth  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2),  and  Maki- 
jiOTH  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  It  is  apparently  another 
JNIeraioth  who  comes  in  between  Zadok  and  Ahitub 
in  the  genealogy  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Neh. 
xi.  11),  unless  the  names  Ahitub  and  Meraioth  are 
transposed,  which  is  not  improbable. 

2.  {Uapt(I)6;  [Vat.  Alex.  FAi.  omit:]  Mara- 
loth.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  of  priests, 
which  in  the  time  of  .Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was 
represented  by  Helkai  (Neh.  xii.  15).     He  is  else- 


a  The  omission  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  is  remark- 
able. In  the  Vatican  Codex  it  occurs  In  1  Sam.  xiv. 
49  only.  The  Alexandrine  MS.  omits  it  there,  and 
inserts  it  in  xviii.  17  and  19. 

b  *  Kei!  dociddS  {Bibl.  Co-inm.  iib.  das  A.  T.  in  loc.) 


that  Michal  in  the  present  text  must  be  an  error 
of  memory  or  a  copyist's  mistake.  H.  A.  Perret-Gentil 
substitutes  Merab  for  Michal  in  his  version  published 
by  the  Society  Biblique  Piotestante  rie  Paris  (1866). 
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where  called  Mekejioth  (Neh.  xii.  3),  a  confusion 
being  made  between  the  letters  T^  and  T2.  The 
Feshito-Syriac  has  Marmuth  in  both  passages. 

W.  A.  W. 
ME'RAN  (Meppaj/:  Merrha).  The  merchants 
of  Meran  and  Themau  are  mentioned  with  the 
Hagarenes  (Bar.  iii.  23)  as  "searchers  out  of  un- 
derstanding." The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  "  Medan "  or 
"Midian."  Junius  and  Tremellius  give  Mcdancei, 
and  their  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Midianites  as  nomade  merchants  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  Both  Jledan  and  JNIidian  are  enumerated 
among  the  sons  of  Keturah  in  Gen.  xx\-.  2,  and  are 
closely  connected  with  the  Dedanini,  whose  "  travel- 
ling companies,"  or  caravans,  are  frequently  alluded 
to  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Ez.  xxvii.  15).  Fritzsche  suggests 
that  it  is  the  Marane  of  Pliny  (vi.  28,  32). 

W.  A.  W. 

MERA'RI  (''~!"^^  [unhappy,  sorroirful,  or, 
my  sorrow,  i.  e.  his  mother's] :  Mepapi  ;  [Vat. 
Mepapet,  Meppapei,  and  once  Mapapei  ;  Alex, 
sometimes  Mepapei'-  Merari]),  third  son  of  Levi, 
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and  head  of  the 'third  great  division   (nn^tT^) 

of  the  Levites,  the  Mekarites,  whose  designation 
in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitor, 

only  with  the  article  prefixed,  namely,   ^"]!J}'^'I7. 

Of  Merari's  personal  history,  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and 
of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  who  accompanied 
Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen. 
xlvi.  8,  11).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
numbering  in  the  wildei-ness,  the  JNIerarites  con- 
sisted of  two  families,  the  JIahlites  and  the  Mushites, 
Mahli  and  jNIushi  being  either  the  two  sons,  or  the 
son  and  grandson,  of  Jlerari  (1  Chr.  vi.  19,  47). 
Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zuriel,  and  the  whole 
number  of  the  family,  from  a  month  old  and  up- 
wards, was  G,200;  those  from  30  years  old  to  .50 
were  3,200.  Their  charge  was  the  boards,  bars, 
pillars,  sockets,  pins,  and  cords  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with 
setting  them  up.  In  the  encampment  their  place 
was  to  the  north  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  both  they 
and  the  Gershonites  were  "under  the  hand"  of 
Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron.     Owing  to  the  heavy 
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nature  of  the  materials  which  they  had  to  carry, 
four  watfons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them ; 
and  in  the  inarch  both  they  and  tlie  Gershonites 
followed  immediately  after  the  stanilard  of  Judah, 
and  before  that  of  lieuben,  that  they  might  set  up 
the  Tabernacle  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathites 
(Num.  iii.  20,  33-37,  iv.  2U-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x. 

17,  21).  In  the  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua, 
the  Merarites  had  twelve  cities  assigned  to  them, 
out  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one 
■was  Kamoth-Gilead,  a  city  of  refuge,  and  in  later 
times  a  frequent  subject  of  war  Ijetween  Israel  and 
Syria  (Josh.  xxi.  7,  34-40; «  1  Chr.  vi.  63,  77-81). 
In  the  time  of  David  Asaiah  was  their  chief,  and 
assisted  with  220  of  his  family  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  6).  Afterwards  we  find  the  Mera- 
rites still  sharing  with  the  two  other  Levitical 
famiUes  the  various  functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  6,  21-23).  Thus  a  third  part  of  the  singers 
and  musicians  were  Jlerarites,  and  Ethan  or  Je- 
duthim  was  their  chief  in  the  time  of  David. 
[Jedutiiu^'.]  a  third  part  of  the  door-keepers 
were  ^Merarites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  G,  xxvi.  10,  19), 
unless  indeed  we  are  to  understand  from  ver.  1!) 
that  the  doorkeepers  were  all  either  Kohathites  or 
Merarites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gershonites,  which 
does  not  seem  probable.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
the  Merarites  were  still  flourishing,  and  Kish  the 
son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took 
their  part  with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other 
Levitical  families  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and 
purifying  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 
15).  After  the  return  from  captivity  Shemaiah 
represents  the  sons  of  Alerari,  in  1  Clir.  ix.  14,  Xeh. 
xi.  15,  and  is  said,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  Levites, 
to  have  "  had  the  oversight  of  the  outward  business 
of  the.  house  of  God."  There  were  also  at  that 
time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda,  tlie 
son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17).  A 
little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he  was 
in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  "  a  man  of 
good  understanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli "  was 
found,  whose  name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ^er.  24 
is  correct,  is  not  given.  "  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons 
of  ilerari,"  with  twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren, 
came  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  19). 
But  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 

18.  is  the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
and  Hashabiah,  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19,  were 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  not,  as  the 
actual   text   of  ^er.    24   indicates,    priests.      The 

copulative  T  has  Mien  out  before  their  names  in 
ver.  24,  as  appears  from  ver.  30  (see  also  1  Chr.  ix. 
14;  Neh.  xii.  24). 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  principal  descents, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them.  But  the 
true  position  of  .laaziah,  Mahli,  and  Jeduthun  is 
doubtful.  Here  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  when  a  given  name  indicates  an  individual, 
and  when  the  family  called  after  him,  or  the  head 
of  that  family.  It  is  sometimes  no  less  difficult  to 
decide  whether  any  name  which  occurs  repeatedly 
designates  the  same  person,  or  others  of  the  family 
who  bore  the  same  name,  as  e.  r/.  in  the  case  of 
Mahli,  Hilkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Kish,  and  others. 
As  regards  the  confusion  Ijetween  Ethan  and  Jedu- 


<t  Their    cities    were    Jokneam,    Kartah,    Dimnah, 
Nahalal,    in    Zebulun ;    Bezer,    Jahazah,    Kedemoth, 
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thun,  it  may  perhaps  be  that  Jeduthun  was  the 
patronymic  title  of  the  house  of  which  Ethan  was 
the  head  in  the  tim-e  of  David.  .Jeduthun  might 
have  been  the  brother  of  one  of  Ethan's  direct 
ancestors  before  Hashabiah,  in  which  case  Hasha- 
biah in  1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  19  might  be  the  same  as 
Hashabiah  in  vi.  45.  Hosah  and  Obed-edom  seem 
to  have  been  other  descendants  or  clansmen  of 
Jeduthun,  who  lived  in  the,  time  of  David;  and, 
if  we  may  argue  from  the  names  of  Hosah's  sons, 
Simri  and  Hilkiah,  that  they  were  descendants  of 
Shamer  and  Hilkiah,  in  the  line  of  Ethan,  the 
inference  would  be  that  Jeduthun  was  a  son  either 
of  Hilkiah  or  Amaziah,  since  he  li\ed  after  Hilkiah, 
l)ut  Ijefore  Hashabiah.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
supposition  is,  that  while  it  leaves  to  Ethan  the 
patronymic  designation  Jeduthun,  it  draws  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  term  "sons  of  Jeduthun  " 
and  "sons  of  Ethan,"  and  explains  how  in  David's 
time  there  could  be  sons  of  those  w'ho  are  called 
sons  of  Jeduthun  abo\e  thirty  years  of  age  (since 
they  filled  offices,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  at  the  same 
time  that  Jeduthun  was  said  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
singers.  In  like  manner  it  is  possible  that  Jaaziah 
may  have  been  a  brother  of  Malluch  or  of  Abdi, 
and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  other  descendants 
besides  the  lines  of  Kish  and  Eleazar,  they  may 
have  been  reckoned  under  the  headship  of  Jaaziah. 
The  families  of  Merari  which  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chr.  xxiv.  27,  Shoham,  Zaccur  (ap- 
parently the  same  as  Zechariah  in  1  Chr.  \v.  18. 
where  we  probably  ought  to  read  "  Z.  son  of 
Jaaziah,"  and  xxvi.  11),  and  Ibri,  where  the  LXX. 
have  ■n/35i,  'A$a'i,  and  'AjSSi.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  (Mepapi;  [Vat.  Mfpapef,  Sin.]  Alex,  in 
Jud;  viii.  1,  Mepapet;  [Sin.  in  xvi.  7,  Mapapei:] 
Mernri.)     The  father  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1,  xvi. 

7). 

*  IVIERA'RITES  ("'"'"^'P  :  Mepapi,  Vat.  -p^r. 
Min-aritce),  descendants  of  Merari,  Num.  xxvi.  57. 
[Mkrari  1.]  A. 

MERATHA'IM,  THE  LAND  OF  (VT'^rj 

n"*jT~ll2  :  terra  domlnanlium),  that  is,  of  double 

rchdlion  (a  dual  form  from  the  root  n~lQ  ;  Ge- 
senius,  Thcs.  p.  819rt;  Fiirst,  nda-b.\>J  791  b), 
alluding  to  the  country  of  the  Chaldseans,  and  to 
the  double  captivity  which  it  had  inflicted  on  the 
nation  of  Israel  (Jer.  1.  21).  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Michaelis  {Bibelfiir  Unf/ekhrten), 
etc.,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken  by  all  the 
versions  which  the  wi'iter  has  consulted,  excepting 
that  of  Junius  and  Ti-emellius,  which  the  A.  V.  — 
as  in  other  instances  —  has  followed  here.  The 
LXX.,  iirl  rrjs  yrj^r  Ae'-yej  Kvpios.  ir  i  k  p  w  s 
iirl^rjdi,  etc.,  take  the  root  in  its  second  sense  of 
"  bitter."  G. 

MERCU'RIUS  CEpixris-  Mevcuiius),  [Acts 
xiv.  12,]  properly  Hermes,  the  Greek  deity,  whom 
the  Romans  identified  with  their  Mercury  the  god 
of  commerce  and  bargains.  In  the  (ireek  mythol- 
ogy Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  represented  as 
the  companion  of  his  father  in  his  wanderings  upon 
earth.     On  one  of  these  occasions  they  were  trav- 


and  Jazer,  in  Gad.     But  in  1  Chr.  vi.,  instead  of  tlie 
four  iu  Zebulou.  only  Rimmon  and  Tabor  are  named 


fllephaath,  in  Reuben  ;  Rauioth,  Jlahanaini,  Heshbou,  |  though  the  total  is  given  as  twelve  in  ver.  03. 
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elling  in  I'hrygia,  and  were  refused  hospitality  by 
all  save  Baucis  and  Thilemon,  the  two  at;ed  peasants 
of  whom  Ovid  tells  the  charming  episode  in  his 
Metam.  viii.  020-724,  which  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  folk-lore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly 
illustrates  the  readiness  with  which  the  simple  peo- 
ple of  Lystra  recognized  in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the 
gods  who,  according  to  their  wont,  had  come  down 
in  the  likeness  of  men  (Acts  xiv.  11).  They  called 
I'aul  "  Hermes,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker," 
identifying  in  him  as  they  supposed  by  this  char- 
acteristic, the  herald  of  the  gods  (Horn.  Ocl.  v.  28; 
Hym.  in  Herm.  p.  3),  and  of  Zeus  {Od.  i.  38,  8-1; 
II.  xxiv.  333,  401),  the  eloquent  orator  [Od.  i.  80; 
Hor.  Od.  i.  10,  1),  inventor  of  letters,  music,  and 
the  arts.  He  was  usually  represented  as  a  slender 
beardless  youth,  but  in  an  older  Pelasgic  figure  he 
was  bearded.  Whether  St.  Paul  wore  a  beard  or 
not  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  for  the  men 
of  Lystra  identified  him  with  their  god  Hermes, 
not  from  any  accidental  resemblance  in  figure  or 
appearance  to  the  statues  of  that  deity,  but  because 
of  the  act  of  healing  which  had  been  done  upon 
the  man  who  was  lame  from  his  birth.  [J  upitek, 
Amer.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

MERCY-SEAT  {.PQ'^'^  :  IXaaTvp^ou:  pro- 
p'Uiatorium).  This  appears  to  have  been  merely 
the  lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  another 
surface  affixed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the 
blood  of  the  .yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the 
high-priest;  and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  is 
based  on  the  material  fact  of  its  "  covering  "  the 
Ark,  or  from  this  notion  of  its  reference  to  the 
"covering'"  («'.  e.  atonement)  of  sin.  But  in  any 
case  the  notion  of  a  "seat,"  as  conveyed  by  the 
name  in  English,  seems  superfluous  and  likely  to 
mislead.'  Jehovah  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  "dwell- 
ing" and  even  as  "sitting"  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1,  xcix.  1) 
between  the  cherubim,  but  undoubtedly  his  seat  in 
this  conception  would  not  be  on  the  same  level  as 
that  on  which  they  stood  (Ex.  xxv.  18),  and  an 
enthronement  in  the  glory  above  it  must  be  sup- 
posed. The  idea  with  which  it  is  connected  is 
not  merely  that  of  "  mercy,"  but  of  formal  atone- 
ment made  for  the  breach  of  the  covenant  (Lev. 
xvi.  11),  which  the  Ark  contained  in  its  material 
vehicle  —  the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  communi- 
cations made  to  Moses  are  represented  .as  m.ade 
"  from  off  the  Mercy-Seat  that  was  upon  the  Ark 
of  the  Testimony"  (Num.  vii.  8tl;  coinp.  Ex.  xxv. 
22,  XXX.  0);  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  moral 
relation  and  responsibility  into  which  the  people 
were  by  covenant  regarded  as  brought  before  God. 

H.  H. 

ME'RED  (1~1^  [defection,  rtbellion'] :  MopaS 
[Vat.  TlujpaS],  1  Chr.  iv.  17;  MaipriS,  1  Chr.  iv. 
18:  Mi'red).  This  name  occurs  in  a  fragmentary 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  18.  as  that  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ezra.  He  is  there  said  to  have  taken 
to  wife  BiTHiAii  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  is 
enumerated  by  the  Rabbins  among  the  nine  who 
entered  Paradise  (Hottinger,  Smegma  Orii'ntidt, 
p.  315),  and  in  the  Targum  of  K.  .loseph  on 
Chronicles  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.  In 
the  same  Targum  we  find  it  stated  that  Calel),  the 
son  of  Jephunneh,  was  called  JNIered    because  lie 

withstood  or  rebelled  against  CT"!??)  the  c6unsel 
of  the  spies,  a  tradition  also  recorded  by  Jarchi. 
But  another  and  very  curious  tradition  is  preserved 
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in  the  Qiicesliones  in  libr.  Parid.,  attributed  to 
.lerome.  According  to  this,  Ezra  was  Ainram; 
his  son.s  Jether  and  .Mered  were  Aaron  and  Moses ; 
Epher  was  Eldad,  and  Jalon  Medad.  The  tradi- 
tion goes  on  to  say  that  Mo.ses,  after  receiving  thi 
Law  in  tlie  desert,  enjoined  his  father  to  put  away 
his  mother  because  she  was  his  aunt,  being  the 
daughter  of  Levi:  that  Amram  did  so,  married 
again,  and  begat  Eldad  and  Medad.  Bithiah,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  is  said,  on  the  same  authority, 
to  have  been  "taken"  by  Moses,  because  she  for- 
sook idols,  and  was  converted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  The  origin  of  all  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  occurrence  of  the  name  "Miriam"  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  17,  which  was  referred  to  Miriam  the 
sister  of  Moses.  Rabbi  D.  Kiinchi  would  put  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  18  in  a  parenthesis.  He  makes 
Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Piiaraoh  the  first  wife  of 
Mered,  and  mother  of  Miriam,  Shammai,  and 
Ishbah;  Jehudijah,  or  "the  Jewess,"  being  his 
second  wife.  But  the  whole  genealogy  is  so  intri 
cate  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  unravel  it. 

W.  A.  W 

MER'EMOTH  (n'l»np  [Iui;jhls]:  mpy 
jjoiid,  [Vat.  Mepei^cofl;]  Alex.  Mapixwd,  Ezr.  viii. 
33;  Pa/xcie,  Neh.  iii.  4;  yiepa/xcod,  Neb.  iii.  21: 
Mtrtinoth,  {Morimuth,  Meriinuth]).  1.  Son  of 
Uriah,  or  Urijah,  the  priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz 
or  Hakkoz,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of  priests 
as  established  by  David.  On  the  return  from 
Babylon  the  chil'dren  of  Koz  were  among  those 
priests  who  were  unable  to  establish  their  pedigree, 
and  in  consequence  were  put  from  the  priestliood 
as  polluted  (Ezr.  ii.  01,  02).  This  probably  applied 
to  only  one  family  of  the  descendants  of  Koz,  for 
in  Ezr.  viii.  33,  Meremoth  is  clearly  recognized  as 
a  priest,  and  is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  Temple, 
which  Ezra  had  brought  from  Babykm,  a  function 
which  priests  and  Levites  alone  were  selected  to 
discharge  (Ezr.  viii.  24-30).  In  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  v?  Ind 
Jleremoth  taking  an  active  part,  working  between 
Jleshullam  and  the  sons  of  Hassenaah  who  restored 
the  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  4),  and  himself  restoring 
the  portion  of  the  Temple  wall  on  which  abutted 
the  house  of  the  high-priest  Eliasbib  (Neh.  iii.  21). 
Burrington  {Genealogies,  ii.  1-54)  is  inclined  to 
consider  the  two  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  by  the 
same  name  as  distinct  persons,  but  his  reasons  do 
not  appear  sufficient. 

In  1  Esdr.  viii.  02,  he  is  called  "  Maiimoxii  the 
son  of  Iri." 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1011  follows  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion in  reading  iler/moth  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21 ;  comp. 
JIekeiniotii  3.  The  Bishops'  Bible  also  reads 
Merimoth  in  Neh.  iii.  21  and  xii.  3.  A. 

2.  (MapifxaiO;  [Vat.  Iepa/ico9;  FA.  Xoiiepa^coS:] 
Marimiitli.)  A  layman  of  the  sons  of  ]5ani,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  i'rom 
Babylon  and  put  her  away  at  Ezra's  bidding  (Iv-r. 
X.  30). 

3.  (Mepa^aJfl;  [Vat.  A^iepa^a'y;  PA.  Epa,uco6; 
in  xii.  3,  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FxV.'  omit,  FA.'  Mapi- 
/ico9;J  Merinmth.)  A  priest,  or  more  proliably  a 
family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).  The  latter  supposition  is 
more  probable,  J)ecause  in  Neh.  xii.  3  the  name 
occurs,  M'ith  many  others  of  the  same  list,  among 
those  who  went   up  with  Zenibbabel    a  century 
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before.  In  the  next  generation,  that  is,  in  the  da3-s 
of  Joiakini  the  son  of  Jeshua,  the  representative 
of  thS  family  of  Jleremoth  was  Helkai  (Neh.  xii. 
15),  the  readint^  Meraioth  in  that  passage  being  an 
error.  [Mekaioth  2.]  The  A.  V.  of  1611  had 
"  Merinioth  "  in  Neh.  [x.  5  and]  xii.  3,  like  the 
Geneva  version.      [Meeemotii  1.]      W.  A.  W. 

ME'RES  (Ona  :  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit; 
Conip.  Me'pesO  Mares).  One  of  the  .seven  coun- 
sellors of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia,  "  wise  men 
which  knew  the  times"  (Esth.  i.  14).  His  name 
is  not  traceable  in  the  LXX.,  which  in  this  passage 
is  corrupt.  Benfey  (quoted  by  Gesenius,  Thes. 
s.  V.)  suggests  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
mdrsha,  "  worthy,"  which  is  the  same  as  the  Zend 
meresh,  and  is  probably  also  the  origin  of  Mar- 
sena,  the  name  of  another  Persian  counsellor. 

W.  A.  W. 

MER'IBAH  (n^'^nn  [qmirrel,  sirife]: 
AotdSpriffis  Kx.  xvii.  7;  avriAoyia  Num.  xx.  13, 
xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51;  XoiSopia  Num.  xx.  24: 
contradictio).  In  Ex.  xvii.  7  we  read,  "  he  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Massah  and  Meribah,"  " 
where  the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock  was 
smitten.  [For  the  situation  see  Rephidim.]  The 
name  is  also  given  to  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  13,  24, 
xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxii.  51  "  Meribah-kadesh  "),  be- 
cause there  also  the  people,  when  in  want  of  water, 
strove  with  God.  There,  however,  Jloses  and 
Aaron  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure  because  they 
"  believed  not,"  because  they  "  rebelled,"  and 
"sanctified  not  God  in  the  midst"  of  the  people. 
Impatience  and  self-willed  assumption  of  plenary 
power  are  the  prominent  features  of  their  behavior 
in  Num.  xx.  10;  the  "speaking  to  the  rock" 
(which  perhaps  was  to  have  been  in  Jehovalfs 
name)  was  neglected,  and  another  symbol,  sugges- 
tive rather  of  themselves  as  the  source  of  power, 
was  substituted.  In  spite  of  these  plain  and  dis- 
tinctive features  of  difference  between  the  event  at 
Kadesh  and  that  at  Eephidim  some  commentators 
have  regarded  the  one  as  a  mere  duphcate  of  the 
other,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  earlier  and  later 
legend.  H.  H. 

MER'IB-BA'AL  (b^3  ^''^tt,  except  on 
its   fourth   occurrence,  and    there   less  accurately 

V^5"^"1P)  *'•  6-  Meri-baal  [strife  against  Baal], 
though  in  many  !M.SS.  the  fuller  form  is  preserved : 
Mept$aa\;  [in  1  Chr.  ix.  40,  Vat.]  Mapei/SaaA, 
[Sin.  Mapi/3aA,  Map(i$aa\\]  Alex.  Mtppi^aaX, 
Mexp'iSctaA:  Meri-bnal},  son  of  .Jonathan  the  son 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40),  doubtless  the  same 
person  who  in  the  narrative  of  2  Samuel  is  called 
MEPHi-BOSHETir.  The  reasons  for  the  identifica- 
tion are,  that  in  the  history  no  other  son  but  ^leph 
ibosheth  is  ascribed  to  .Jonathan;  that  Meplii- 
bosheth,  like  Merib-baal,  had  a  son  named  Micali ; 
and  that  the  terms  "  bosheth  "  and  "  baal "  ap- 
pear from  other  examples  (e.  (/.  Esh-Baal  =  Ish  • 
bosheth)  to  be  convertible.  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  change  in  the  former  part  of  the  name, 
and  whether  it  is  more  than  a  clerical  error  between 

the  two  Hebrew  letters  D  and  "1,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ascertained.     It  is  perhaps  in  favor 


a  Chiding,  or  strife,  niTl"'"]^!!  HOtt ;  Trfipac/ibs 
Kal  \oi86pT)<ri?,  also  avriKoyCa ;  marg.  "temptation," 
Deut.  xxxiii.  8. 
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of  the  latter  explanation  that  in  some  of  the  Greek 
versions  of  1  Chr.  viii.  and  ix.  the  name  is  given 
as  Jlemphi-baal.  A  trace  of  the  same  thing  is 
visible  in  the  re.ading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  given 
above.  If  it  is  not  a  mere  error,  then  there  is 
perhaps  some  connection  between  the  name  of 
Jlerib-baal  and  that  of  his  aunt  Merab. 

Neither  is  it  clear  why  this  name  and  that  of 
Ishbosheth  should  be  given  in  a  different  form  in 
these  genealogies  to  what  they  are  in  the  historical 
narrative.  But  for  this  see  Isii-bosheth  and 
Mephi-bosheth.  G. 

*  MER'IMOTH  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
ed.  IGll  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  x.  5,  and  xii.  3,  for 
which  the  more  correct  form,  "  Merenioth,"  has 
been  substituted  in  later  editions.  [Meremoth  1 
and  3.]  A. 

MERO'DACH  ("n^""?  [see  belo^v]  :  Maipa,- 
5ciX'  n"'''^-  MaiuSaK-,  Alex.  FA.  MecoSaxO  Mero- 
dach )  is  mentioned  once  only  in  Scripture,  namely, 
in  .ler.  1.  2,  where  Bel  and  Merodach  are  coupled 
together,  and  threatened  with  destruction  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  It  has  been  commonly  concluded 
from  this  passage  that  Bel  and  Jlerodach  were 
separate  gods;  but  from  the  .Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  it  appears  that  this  was  not 
exactlj'  the  case.  Jlerodach  was  really  identical 
with  the  famous  Babylonian  Bel  or  Belus,  the  word 
being  probably  at  first  a  mere  epithet  of  the  god, 
which  by  degrees  superseded  his  proper  appellation. 
Still  a  .certain  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  between  the  names.  The  golden  image 
in  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon  seems  to  have  been 
worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather  than  Merodach, 
while  other  idols  of  the  god  may  have  represented 
him  as  Merodach  rather  than  Bel.  It  is  not  known 
what  the  word  IMerodach  means,  or'what  the  special 
aspect  of  the  god  was,  when  worshipped  under  that 
title.  In  a  general  way  Bel-Merodach  may  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.  He  is  "  the 
old  man  of  the  gods,"  "the  judge,"  and  has  the 
gates  of  heaven  under  his  especial  charge.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar calls  him  "  the  great  lord,  the  senior 
of  the  gods,  the  most  ancient,"  and  Neriglissaj*  "the 
first-born  of  the  gods,  the  layer-up  of  treasures." 
In  the  eaflier  period  of  Baliylonian  history  he  seems 
to  share  with  several  other  deities  (as  Nebo,  Nergal, 
Bel-Ninu'od,  Anu,  etc.)  the  worship  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  later  times  he  is  regarded  as  the  source 
of  all  power  and  blessings,  and  thus  concentrates 
in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage 
and  respect  which  had  previously  been  divided 
among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  Astro- 
nomically he  is  identified  with  the  planet  Jupiter. 
His  name  forms  a  frequent  element  in  the  appella- 
tions of  Babylonian  kings,  c.  f/.  Merodach-Baladan, 
Evil-Merodach,  JMerodacli-adin-akhi,  etc. ;  and  is 
found  in  this  position  as  early  as  b.  c.  1G50.  (See 
the  Essay  by  Sir  II.  liawlinson  "  On  the  ReUgion 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians"  in  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  G27-631.)       "  G.  R. 
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?:  MapcoSax  BaAoSaV;  [Vat.  JMatcoSax; 
Vat.  and  Alex,  omit  BaKabav '-^  Merodach-Bala- 
dan) is  mentioned  as  king  of  Babylon  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  both  in  the  second  book  of  Kings 
(xx.  12)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  former 
place  he  is  called  Bekodach-Baladan,  by  the 

ready  interchange  of  the  letters  3  and  tt,  which 
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was  fannliar  to  the  Jews,  as  it  has  been  to  many 
other  nations.  The  orthography  "  Merodach  "  is, 
however,  to  be  preferred ;  since  this  element  in  the 
liiug's  name  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the 
\  appellation  of  the  famous  Babylonian  deity,  who  is 

always  called  "  jNIerodach,"  both  by  the  Hebrews 
and  by  tlie  native  writers.  The  name  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan  lias  been  clearly  recognized  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  It  appears  under  the  form 
of  Marudachus-Baldanes,  or  Alarudach-Baldan,  in 
a  fragment  of  Polyhistor,  preserved  by  Eusebius 
{Cliron.  Can.  pars  i.  v.  1);  and  under  that  of 
Mardoc-empad  (or  rather  Mardoc-empal")  in  the 
famous  "Canon  of  Ptolemy."  Josephus  ablirevi- 
ates  it  still  more,  and  calls  the  monarch  simply 
"  Baladas"  {Ant.  Jud.  x.  2,  §  2). 

The  Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan   {Mardoc- 
empal)  a  reign  of  12  years  —  from  B.  c.  721  to 
B.  c.  709  —  and  makes  him  then  succeeded  by  a 
'  certain  Arceanus.     Polyhistor  assigns  him  a  six 

months"  reign,  immediately  before  Klibus,  or  Beli- 
bus,  who  (according  to  the  Canon)  ascended  the 
throne  b.  c.  702.  It  has  commonly  been  seen  that 
these  must  be  two  different  reigns,  and  that  Mero- 
dach-Baladan nnist  therefore  have  been  deposed  in 
B.  c.  709,  and  have  recovered  bis  throne  in  b.  c. 
702,  when  he  had  a  second  period  of  dominion 
lasting  half  a  year.  The  inscriptions  contain  ex- 
press mention  of  both  reigns.  Sargon  states  that 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  own  reign  he  drove 
Merodach-Baladan  out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had 
ruled  over  it  for  twelve  years;  and  Sennacherib 
tells  us  that  in  his  first  year  he  defeated  and 
expelled  the  same  monarch,  setting  up  in  his  place 
"a  man  named  Belib."  Putting  all  our  notices 
together,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Merodach-Bal- 
adan was  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  which 
resisted  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  strove  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king.  In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  he  is 
styled  "  the  son  of  Baladan:  "  but  the  inscriptions 
call  him  "the  son  of  Ya/jin;  "  whence  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Baladan  was  a  more  remote  ancesto^-. 
raf/iii,  the  real  father  of  Merodach-Baladan,  is 
possibly  represented  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  by  the 
••ame  .lugoeus  —  which  in  some  copies  replaces  the 
name  Klulaeus,  as  the  appellation  of  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Merodach-Baladan.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  time  of  Sargon,  Merodach-Baladan  and 
his  fiimily  were  the  champions  of  Babylonian  inde- 
pendence and  fought  with  spirit  the  losing  battle 
of  their  country.  The  kini;  of  wliom  we  are  here 
treating  sustained  two  contests  with  the  power  of 
Assyria,  was  twice  defeated,  and  twice  compelled 
to  fly  his  country.  His  sons,  supported  by  the 
king  of  Elam,  or  Susiatia,  continued  the  struggle, 
and  are  found  among  the  adversaries  of  Esar- 
Haddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  successor.  His 
grandsons  contend  against  Asslmv-bani-p(d,  the 
son  of  ICsar-Haddon.  It  is  not  till  the  fourth 
generation  that  the  family  seems  to  become  extinct, 
and  the  L?abylonians,  having  no  champion  to  main- 
tain their  cause,  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  yoke 
of  the  stranger. 
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There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which 
Merodach-Baladan  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Ileze- 
kiah,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  the  astro- 
nomical marvel  of  which  Juda;a  had  been  the  scene 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  According  to  those  commenta- 
tors who  coimect  the  illness  of  Hezekiah  with  one 
or  other  of  Sennacherib's  expeditions  against  him, 
the  embassy  has  to  be  ascribed  to  Merodach-Bal- 
adan's  second  or  shorter  reign,  when  alone  he  was 
contemporary  with  Sennacherib.  If  however  we 
may  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  view  that  Hezekiah's 
illness'  preceded  the  first  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
by  several  jears  (see  above,  ad  voc.  Hezkkiah, 
and  compare  Rawlinson's  J/erudotus,  i.  479,  note2), 
synchronizing  really  with  an  attack  of  Sargon,  we 
must  assign  the  embassy  to  Merodach-Baladan's 
earlier  reign,  and  bring  it  within  the  period,  i'..  c. 
721-709,  which  the  Canon  assigns  to  him.  Now 
the  l-lth  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  the  embassy 
should  fall  (2  K.  xx.  6;  Is.  xxxviii.  5),  appears  to 
have  been  b.  c.  713.  This  was  the  year  of  ]\Iero- 
dach-Baladan's  first  reign. 

The  increasing  power  of  Assyria  was  at  this 
period  causing  alarm  to  her  neighbors,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  were  such  as  would  tend 
to  draw  Judisa  and  Babylonia  together,  and  to  give 
rise  to  negotiations  between  them.  The  astronom- 
ical marvel,  whatever  it  was,  which  accompanied 
the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  would  doubtless  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Babylonians;  but  it 
was  probably  rather  the  pretext  than  the  motive 
for  the  formal  embassy  which  the  Chaldean  king 
dispatched  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion.  The  real 
object  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  efiect  a 
league  between  Babylon,  Judtea,  and  Egypt  (Is. 
XX.  5,  6),  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of 
the  Assyrians.''  Hezekiah's  exhibition  of  "  all  his 
precious  things"  (2  K.  xx.  13)  would  thus  have 
been,  not  a  mere  display,  but  a  mode  of  satisfying 
the  Babylonian  ambassadors  of  his  aliility  to  sup- 
port the  expenses  of  a  war.  The  league,  however, 
though  designed,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
effect.  Sargon,  acquainted  probably  with  the  in- 
tentions of  his  adversaries,  anticipated  them.  He 
sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia  — 
seized  the  stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and 
completely  defeated  Merodach-Baladan  in  the  other. 
That  monarch  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for 
eight  years  in  exile.  At  last  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return.  In  b.  c.  703  or  702,  Babylonia 
was  plunged  in  anarchy  —  the  Assyrian  yoke  was 
thrown  off,  and  various  native  leaders  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exiled 
monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and  recovered  his 
throne.  His  adversary,  Sargon,  was  dead  or  dying, 
and  a  new  and  untried  prince  was  about  to  rule 
over  the  Assyrians.  Pie  might  hope  that  the  reins 
of  government  would  be  held  by  a  weaker  hand, 
and  that  he  might  stand  his  ground  against  the 
son,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the 
father.  In  this  hope,  howe\er,  he  was  disap[x>inted. 
Sennacherib  had  scarcely  established  himself  on 
the  throne,  when  he  proceeded  to  engage  his  people 
in  wars ;  and  it  seems  that  his  very  first  step  was 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.     Merodach- 


«  In  the  uncial  writing  A  is  very  liable  to  bo  mis- 
taken for  A,  anj  in  the  ordinary  manuscript  character 
A.  is  not  unlike  S.  M.  Bunseu  was  (we  belieTc)  the 
first  to  suggest  that  there  had  been  a  substitution  of 
the  5  for  the  A.  in  this  instance.  See  his  work,  Ei^ypVs 
Place  in  Vnivenal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  720,  E.  T.     The 


abbreviation  of  the  name  has  many  parallels.     (See 
Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  4.3t),  note  1.) 

6  Josephus  expressly  states  that  Merodac h-Baladac 
sent  the  ambassadors  in  order  to  form  an  aUiance  with 
Herekiah  (,Ant.  Jud.  x.  2,  §  2). 
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Baladan  had  obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  his 
ally,  the  king  of.busiana;  but  Sennacherib  de- 
feated the  combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle; 
after  whicli  he  ravaged  tlie  entire  country,  destroy- 
ing 7'J  walled  cities  and  820  towns  and  villages, 
and  carrying  vast  numliers  of  the  people  into 
captivity.  Merodach-Baladan  fled  to  '•  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates "  (Fox  Talbot's 
Assyrian  Texts,  p.  1)  —  tracts  probably  now  joined 
10  the  continent  —  and  succeeded  in  eluding  tlie 
search  which  the  Assyrians  made  for  him.  If  we 
may  beUeve  Polyhistor  however,  this  escape  availed 
him  little.  That  writer  relates  (ajj.  Euseb.  Citron. 
Can.  i.  5),  that  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death  by 
Elibus,  or  Belibus,  the  viceroy  whom  Sennacherib 
appointed  to  represent  him  at  Babylon.  At  any 
rate  he  lost  his  recovered  crown  after  wearing  it  for 
about  six  months,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exile  and  obscurity.  G.  It. 
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Dn^  \jvaters  of  tlte  height,  or  from  above'] : 
rh  vSoip  Mapiiv  [Vat.  Mappaiv,  and  so  Alex.  ver. 
7];  Alex,  in  ver.  .5,  M^ppwv:  aqua;  Merom),  a 
place  memorable  in  tlie  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  Here,  after  .Joshua  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  a 
confederacy  of  the  northern  chiefs  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (.losh.  xi. 
5),  and  here  they  were  encountered  l>y  Joshua,  and 
completely  routed  (ver.  7).  The  battle  of  Merom 
was  to  the  north  of  Palestine  what  that  of  Beth- 
horon  had  been  to  the  south,  —  indeed  more,  for 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  number 
of  important  towns  to  be  taken  in  detail  after  this 
victory  that  there  had  been  in  the  former  case. 

The  name  of  JNIeroni  occurs  nowliere  in  the  Bible 
but  in  the  passage  above «  mentioned ;  nor  is  it 
found  in  Josephus.  In  his  account  of  the  battle 
{Ant.  V.  1,  §  18),  the  confederate  kings  encamp 
"  near  Beroth,  a  city  of  upper  (jalilee,  not  far  from 
Kedes;  "  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  water,  hi 
the  Onomasticon  of  luisebius  the  name  is  given  as 
"  jMerran,"  and  it  is  stated  to  be  "  a  village  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Samaria),  and  near 
Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though 
by  common  consent  the  "waters  of  Merom"  are 
identified  with  the  lake  tlirough  which  the  Jordan 
runs  between  Banias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  —  the 
Semechonitis ''  of  Josephus,  and  Buhr  el-flulch  of 
the  modern  Aralis  —  yet  that  identity  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  ancient  record.  'Che  nc.irest  ap- 
proach to  proof  is  an  inference  from  the  statement 


«  The  mention  of  the  name  in  the  Vulgate  of  Judg. 
V.  18  —  in  regiont  Merome  —  is  only  apparent.     It  is  a 

literal  transference  of  the  words  n"Tti7  ''D'np  v2) 
rightly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  '■  in  the  high  places  of 
the  field,"  and  has  no  connection  with  Merom. 

^  'H  2ejU.e;^(oi'tTts ,  or  2ejite\a>i/tTa>i',  Atjarij  (Ant.  v.  o, 
§  1;  £.  X  iii.  10,  §  7,  iv  1,  §  1).  This  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  ;  nor  has  it  been 
discovered  in  any  author  except  Josephus.  For  the 
possible  derivations  of  it,  see  Reland  {Pal.  262-264), 
and  the  summary  of  Stanley  ^.^'.  ^  P.  p.  391  note). 
To  these  it  should  be  added  that  the  name  Soyiakk 
is  not  confined  to  this  lake.  A  wady  of  that  name 
is  the  principal  torrent  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias. 
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of  Josephas  (Ant.  v.  5,  §  1),  that  the  second  Jabin 
(Judg.  iv.,  V.)  "belonged  to  the  city  Asor  (Ha?or), 
which  lay  above  the  lake  of  Semechonitis."  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tlie  Hazor  of  the  first 
and  tlie  Hazor  of  the  second  Jabin  were  one  and 
the  same  place;  and  as  the  waters  of  Merom  are 
named  in  connection  with  the  former  it  is  allowable 
to  infer  that  they  are  identical  with  the  lake  of 
Semechonitis.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  inference  is  really  all  the  proof  we  have,  while 
against  it  we  ha\e  to  set  the  positive  statements  of 
Josephus  and  Eusebius  just  quoted;  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  Me  is  not  that  com- 
monly used  for  a  large  piece  of  standing  water,  but 
rather  Yam,  "a  sea,"  which  was  even  employed 
for  so  small  a  body  of  water  as  the  artificial  pond 
or  tank  in  Solomon's  Temple.  This  remark  would 
have  still  more  force  if,  as  was  most  proliably  the 
case,  the  lake  was  larger  in  the  time  of  Joshua  than 
it  is  at  present.  Another  and  greater  objection, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is  the  difficulty 
attendant  on  a  flight  and  pursuit  across  a  country 
so  mountainous  and  impassable  to  any  large  nuni- 
bere,  as  the  district  which  intervenes  between  the 
Hideh  and  Sidon.  The  tremendous  ravine  of  tlie 
Litany  and  the  height  of  Knlal  es-Shiikf  are  only 
two  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
passage  in  this  direction.  As,  however,  the  lake  in 
question  is  invariably  taken  to  be  the  "  waters  of 
Merom,"  and  as  it  is  an  interesting  feature  hi  the 
geography  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  region  to  which  the  name  of  Hiih-h  <"  is  at- 
tached—  the  Ard  el-lluleh  —  is  a  depres.sed  plain 
or  basin,  commencing  on  the  nortli  of  the  foot  of 
the  slopes  which  lead  up  to  the  ^[erj  Aijun  and 
Tell  el-Rachj,  and  extending  southwards  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  which  bears  the  same  name  — 
Biihr  el-Hideh.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is  in- 
closed between  two  parallel  ranges  of  liills;  on  the 
West  the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee  —  the  Jebel 
S(fat;  and  on  the  east  a  broad  ridge  or  table-land 
of  basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  southern  base  of  Her- 
mon,  and  extending  downwards  beyond  the  fJiileh. 
till  lost  in  the  high  ground  east  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
iierias.  The  latter  rises  abruptly  from  the  low 
ground,  but  the  hills  on  the  western  side  break 
down  more  gradually,  and  leave  a  tract  of  undulat- 
ing table-land  of  varying  breadth  between  them  and 
the  plain.  This  basin  is  in  all  about  15  miles  long 
and  4  to  5  wide,  and  thus  occupies  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  lake  of  Tilierias.  It  is  the 
receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  highlands  on  each 


c  El-Hulch 


,    ^yl\, 


is  probably  a  very  ancient 


name  derived  from  or  connected  with  Hul,  or  mori; 
accurately  Chul,  who  appears  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x.  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Syria,  ver.  23).  In  the 
.\rabic  version  of  Stiadiah  of  this  passage,  the  name  of 
Hul  is  given  exactly  in  the  form  of  the  modern  name 
—  el-IICileh.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §  4),  in  his  account 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  gives  Hul  as  OuAos,  while 
he  also  cahs  the  district  in  question  OvKaOa  (Ant.  xv. 
10,  S  3).  The  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  seems 
to  have  the  force  of  depression  —  the  low  land  (see 
Michaelis,  Suppl.  Nos.  687,  720) ;  and  Michaelis  most 
ingeniously  .suggests  that  it  is  the  root  of  the  name 
K  0  I  A.  Tjo-upi'a,  although  in  its  present  form  it  may 
have  been  sufficiently  modified  to  transform  it  into  an 
intelliiiible  Greek  word  (Idem,  Spicilegium,  ii.  137, 
138).  " 
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side,  but  more  especially  for  the  waters  of  the 
Merj  Aijun,  an  elevated  plateau  which  lies  above  it 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  great  northern  mountains 
of  Palestine.  In  fact  the  whole  district  is  an 
enormous  swamp,  which,  though  partially  solidified 
at  its  upper  portion  by  the  gradual  deposit  of 
detritus  from  the  hills,  becomes  more  swampy  as  its 
length  is  descended,  and  at  last  terminates  in  the 
lake  or  pool  which  occupies  its  southern  extremity. 
It  was  probably  at  one  time  all  covered  with  water, 
and  even  now  in  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  mostly  sub- 
merged. During  the  dry  season,  however,  the  up- 
per portions,  and  those  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  hills,  are  sutticiently  firm  to  allow  the 
Arabs  to  encamp  and  pasture  their  cattle,  but  the 
lower  part,  more  immediately  bordering  on  the  lake, 
is  absolutely  impassable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
increasing  marshiness,  but  also  from  the  very  dense 
thicket  of  reeds  which  covers  it.  At  this  part  it  is 
difficult  tp  say  where  the  swamp  terminates  and  the 
lake  begins,  but  farther  down  on  both  sides  the 
shores  are  perfectly  well  defined. 

In  form  the  lake  is  not  far  from  a  triangle,  the 
base  being  at  the  north  and  the  apex  at  the  south. 
It  measures  about  3  miles  in  each  direction.  Its 
level  is  placed  by  Van  de  Velde  at  120 'feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  That  of  Tell  el-Kady,  20 
miles  above,  is  647  feet,  and  of  the  Lake  Tiberias, 
20  miles  below,  Gb-i  I'eet,  respectively  above  and 
below  the  same  datum  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
181).  Thus  the  whole  basin  has  a  considerable 
slope  southwards.  The  Ilasbdny  river,  which  falls 
almost  due  south  from  its  source  in  the  great  Wad// 
et-Telin,  is  joined  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Ard  el-Hideh  by  the  streams  from  Banias  and 
Tell  el-Kadij,  and  the  united  stream  then  flows  on 
through  the  morass,  rather  nearer  its  eastern  than 
its  western  side,  until  it  enters  the  lake  close  to  the 
eastern  end  of  its  upper  side.  From  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  at  the  lower  end  the  Jordan  flows  out. 
In  addition  to  the  l/dshuiiij  and  to  the  innumerable 
smaller  watercourses  which  filter  into  it  the  waters 
of  the  swamp  above,  the  lake  is  fed  by  independent 
springs  on  the  slopes  of  its  inclosing  mountains. 
<)f  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  Ain  el-Mel- 
/  iliiili,"  near  the  upper  end  of  its  western  side,  which 
sends  down  a  stream  of  40  or  50  feet  in  width. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and  sweet;  it  is  cov- 
ered in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  abounds 
in  water-fowl.  Owing  to  its  triangular  form  a 
considerable  space  is  left  between  the  lake  and  the 
mountains,  at  its  lower  end.  This  appears  to  be 
more  the  case  on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and 

^  This  natoe  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  applied 
CO  tlie  lake  itself.  .See  the  quotation  from  William  of 
Tyre,  —  •' lacuin  Meleha  " — in  Rob.  ii.  4-35,  note, 
Burckhardt  did  not  visit  it,  but,  possibly  guided  by  the 
meaning  of  the  Arabic  word  (salt),  says  that  "  the  S. 
W.  .shore  bears  the  name  of  Melaha  from  the  ground 
being  covered  with  a  saline  crust "  (June  20,  1812). 
The  same  thing  seems  to  be  affirmed  in  the  Talmud 
fAhaloth,  end  of  chap.  iii.  quoted  by  Schwarz,  p. 
42  }iiite) ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  to  have 
been  observed  by  other  travellers.  See  especially 
W'ilson,  Lands,  etc  .  ii.  l(i.3.  By  Schwarz  (p.  2ii)  the 
name  is  given  as  "  Ein  al-Malcha,  the  King's  spring.'' 
If  this  could  be  substiintiated,  it  would  be  allowablo 
to  see  in  it  a  traditional  reference  to  the  encampment 
of  the  Kings.  Schwai-z  also  mentions  (pp.  41,  42,  tioti ) 
the  following  names  for  the  lake  :  "  Sibchi,"  perhaps  a 
mistake  for  "  Somcho,"  ?.  r.  Somechonifis  ;  "  Kal- 
dayeh,  '  the  high,'  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Merom  ;  " 
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the  rolling  plain  ^hus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and 
cultivated  to  the  water's  edge.*  This  cultivated 
district  is  called  the  Ard  d-Khail,  perhaps  "  the 
undulating  land,"  el-Khait<-'  being  also  the  name 
\vhich  the  Arabs  call  the  lake  (Thomson,  Bibl.  Sa- 
cra, 199 ;  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  1st  ed.  ni.  App.  135, 136). 
In  fact  the  name  Ilideh  appears  to  belong  rather  to 
the  district,  and  only  to  the  lake  as  occupying  a 
]jortion  thereof.  It  is  not  restricted  to  this  spot, 
but  is  applied  to  another  very  fertile  district  in 
northern  Syria  lying  below  Ilaiimh.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  also  found  south  of  and  close  to  the 
Kasimiijeh  river  a  few  miles  from  the  castle  of 
Hwiin. 

Supposing  the  lake  to  be  identical  with  the 
"  waters  of  Merom,"  the  plain  just  spoken  of  on  its 
southwestern  margin  is  the  only  spot  which  could 
have  been  the  site  of  Joshua's  victory,  though,  as 
the  Canaanites  chose  their  own  ground,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  they  would  have  encamped  in 
a  position  from  which  there  was  literally  no  escape. 
Hut  this  only  strengthens  the  diflicidty  already  ex- 
pres,sed  as  to  the  identification.  Still  the  district  of 
the  Huleh  will  always  possess  an  interest  for  the  Bib- 
lical student,  from  its  connection  with  the  Jordan, 
and  from  the  cities  of  ancient  fame  w^hicli  stand  oil 
its  border  —  Kedesh,  Ilazor,  Dan,  Laish,  Csesarea. 
Philippi,  etc. 

The  above  account  is  compiled  from  the  follow- 
ing sources  :  The.  Sources  of  the  Jordan,  etc.  V)y 
Kev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  Feb.  1840, 
pp.  198-201;  Eobinson's  Bibl.  Jies.  (1st  ed.  iii. 
341-343,  and  App.  135),  ii.  435,  436,  iii.  395,  396; 
AVilson,  Lands,  etc.,  ii.  316;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria 
and  Pal.  ii.  416 ;  Stanley,  S.  (.f  P.  chap.  xi.  [To 
these  add  Tristram's  Laud  of  Jsrael,  2d  ed.,  pp 
582-595.] 

The  situation  of  the  Beroth,  at  which  Josephus 
(as  above)  places  Joshua's  victory,  is  debated  at 
some  length  by  Michaelis  {Allg.  Bibliothek,  etc., 
No.  84),  with  a  strong  desire  to  prove  that  it  is 
Berytus,  the  modern  Beirut,  and  that  Kedesh  is  on 
the  Lake  of  Hums  (Emessa).  His  argument  is 
grounded  mainly  on  an  addition  of  Josephus  (^Anl. 
V.  1,  §18)  to  the  nai-rative  as  given  both  by  the 
Hebrew  and  LXX.,  namely,  that  it  occupied  Joshua 
five  days  to  march  from  Gilgal  to  the  encampment 
of  the  kings.  For  this  the  reader  nnist  be  referred 
to  Michaelis  himself.  But  Josephus  elsewhere 
mentions  a  town  called  Meroth,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  same  as  Beroth.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  naturally  strong,  and  important  as  a  military 
post  {Vita,  §  37;   B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6),  and  moreover 


■■  Yam  Chavilah,  nv'^IFT  D^J '"  though  this  may 
merely  be  his  translator's  blunder  for  Chuileh,  /'.  e. 
Iluleh. 

'j  Tills  undulating  plain  appears  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  and  Pal.  415,  416),  speaking 
of  the  part  below  the  Wadij  Feraim ,  a  few  miles  only 
S.  of  the  lake,  calls  it  "a  plain  entirely  composed  of 
lava  ;  "  and  at  the  Ji.tr-Benat-  Yciktib  ho  speaks  of  the 
"black  lava  sides"  of  the  .Jordan.  Milsou,  however, 
(ii.  316),  calls  the  soil  of  the  same  jKirt  the  ■'  debris  of 
basaltic  rocks  and  dykes." 

<•  The  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the 
signification  of  this  Arabic  word.  By  Schwarz  (p.  47) 
it  is  given  as  "  Bachr  Chit,  '  wheat  sea,'  because 
much  wlieat  is  sown  in  its  neighborhood."'  This  is 
probably  what  Prof.  Stanley  alludes  to  when  he  reports 
the  name  as  Bahr  Hit  or  "sea  of  wheat "' (iS'.  i^'  P 
391  note). 
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was  the  western  limit  of  Upper  Galilee  {B.  J.  iii. 
3,  §  1).  This  would  place  it  somewhere  about  the 
plain  oi  Akka,  much  more  suitable  ground  for  the 
chariots  of  the  Canaanites  than  any  to  be  found 
near  the  Hideh,  while  it  also  makes  the  account  of 
the  pursuit  to  Sidon  more  intelUgible.  G. 

MERON'OTHITE,  THE  {^riini^Jl 
[gentilic]  r  I,  (k  MepaOwv,  Alex.  mapaQwv\  in  Neh. 
(5  Vlr}paivciiQiTi)s,  [Vat. -0etT7;s,  Alex.  FA.  omit :] 
Meronatbites),  that  is,  the  native  of  a  place  called 
probably  Merouoth,  of  which,  however,  no  further 
traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Two  Merono- 
thites  are  named  in  the  Bible:  (1.)  Jehdeiah, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  royal  asses  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  30);  and  (2.)  .Jadon,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  7). 
In  the  latter  case  we  are  possibly  afforded  a  clew  to 
the  situation  of  Meronoth  by  the  fact  that  Jadon  is 
mentioned  between  a  Gibeonite  and  the  men  of 
Gibeon,  who  again  are  followed  by  the  men  of 
Mizpah:  but  no  name  like  it  is  to  be  found  among 
the  towns  of  that  district,  either  in  the  lists  of  Josh- 
ua (xviii.  11-28),  of  Nehemiah  (xi.  31-35),  or  in 
the  catalogue  of  modern  towns  given  by  Kobinson 
{Bibl.  Res.  1st  ed.  iii.  Append.  121-125).  For 
this  circumstance  compare  Mecherathite.     G. 

ME'ROZ  (^'"1^^  [prob.  refuge,  Ges.]  :  Mrjpc^C; 
Alex.  Ma^wp'  terra  Meroz),  a  place  mentioned 
only  in  the  iSono;  of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  Judg. 
V.  23,  and  there  denounced  because  its  inhabitants 
had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  struggle  with 
Sisera  :  — 

"Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  messeuger  of  Jehoyab, 
Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  its  inbabitancs  ; 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty." 

The  denunciation  of  this  faint-heartedness  is  made 
to  form  a  pendant  to  the  blessing  proclaimed  on  the 
prompt  action  of  Jael. 

Meroz  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Kislion,  but  its  real  position  is  not  known: 
possibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the  curse. 
A  place  named  ]\Ierius  (but  Eusebius  Meppctf)  is 
named  by  Jerome  {Onom.  "  Merrom  ")  as  12  miles 
north  of  Sebaste,  near  Dothain,  but  this  is  too  far 
south  to  have  been  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 
Far  more  feasible  is  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (1G8, 
and  see  30),  that  Meroz  is  to  be  found  at  Merasas 
—  more  correctly  ei-  Murussus  —  a  ruined  site  about 
4  miles  N.  W.  of  Beisan,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  hills,  which  are  the  continuation  of  the  so-called 
"  Little  Hernion,"  and  form  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley  ( ]VaJi/  Jcdiid)  which  leads  directly  from 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan.  The  town  must 
have  commanded  the  Pass,  and  if  any  of  Sisera's 
people  attempted,  as  the  Jlidianites  did  when 
routed  by  Gideon,  to  escape  in  that  direction,  its 
inhabitants  might  no  doubt  have  prevented  their 
doing  so,  and  have  slaughtered  them.  Et-Murussus 
is  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (July  2:  he  calls  it 
Mtrnszrasz),  Robuison  (ii.  356),  and  others. 

Fiirst  (lldndwli.  780  (()  suggests  the  identity  of 
Meroz  with  Merom,  the  place  which  may  have  given 
its  name  to  the  waters  of  Blerom,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  Kedesh,  the  residence  of  Jael,  where 
Sisera  took  refuge,  was  situated.  But  putting 
aside  the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  any  town 
named  Merou'  there  is  against  this  suggestion  the 
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consideration  that  Sisera  left  his  army  and  fled 
alone  in  another  direction. 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Deborah  attributed  to  St. 
Jerome,  Meroz,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  secret, 
is  made  to  signify  the  evil  angels  who  led  on  the 
Canaanites,  who  are  cursed  by  Michael,  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites.  G. 

*  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  near  the  Kishon ; 
but  nothing  in  Deborah's  ode  or  the  narrative 
obliges  us  to  find  Meroz  in  just  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  combatants  were  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  land,  lliomson  raises  the  question 
whether  Meroz  may  not  be  the  present  Meiron,  the 
place  of  the  famous  Jewish  cemetery,  about  6  miles 
west  of  Safed.  It  would  he  on  the  way  between 
Kedesh  (Kiu/es),  where  Barak  dwelt  (Judg.  iv.  12), 
and  Tabor,  so  that  as  he  marched  thither  from  the 
north  he  would  naturally  summon  the  Merozites  to 
join  his  standard  {Land  and  Book,  i.  424).  This 
argument  may  be  better  than  that  furnished  by  the 
slight  resemblance  of  the  names,  but  .it  does  not 
prove  much.  Yet  the  Jews  have  given  Deborah's 
name  to  a  fountain  near  Meiron  (Debopah,  vol.  i. 
p.  576,  note).  Probably  Meiron  is  Meroth,  a  place 
mentioned  by  Josephus  and  fortified  by  him.  See 
Raumer's  Paldstina,  p.  133  (4te  Aufl.).  H. 

ME'RUTH  ("Eyu/iTjpoue;  [Vat.  Epuvpov, 
Aid.  fK  Mrjpovd'}  Emervs).  A  corruption  of  Im- 
jiER  1,  in  Ezr.  ii.  37  (1  Esdr.  v.  24). 

ME'SECH  [A.  V.  Ps.  cxx.  5,  for  Meshech, 
which  see] . 

ME'SHA  (St^'P,  perhaps  =  HtU'^tt,  retreat, 
Ges.:  Mao-fTT);  [Alex.  Maaro-rje-]  Messa),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Joktanites 
when    they  first   settled   in   Arabia:   "And   their 

dwelling    was    from     Menha     (713^2     SttJ^tt 

DllV'.Lf  "^lT  n^Op),  [as  thou  goest]  unto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East"  (Gen.  x.  30).  The 
position  of  the  early  .Joktanite  colonists  is  clearly 
made  out  from  the  traces  they  have  left  in  the 
ethnology,  language,  and  monuments  of  Southern 
Arabia;  and  without  putting  too  precise  a  limita- 
tion on  the  possible  situation  of  Mesha  and  Sephar, 
we  may  suppose  that  these  places  must  have  fallen 
within  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  peninsula'; 
including  the  modern  Yemen  on  the  west,  and  the 
districts  of  'Oman,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  etc.,  as  far  as 
Hadramiiwt,  on  the  east.  These  general  boiuidaries 
are  strengthened  by  the  identification  of  Sephar 
with  the  port  of  Zafdri,  or  Dhofdri ;  though  the 
site  of  Sephar  may  possibly  be  hereafter  connected 
with  the  old  Himyerite  metropolis  in  the  Yemen 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  140,  and  Sephar],  but 
this  would  not  materially  alter  the  question.  In 
Sephar  we  believe  we  have  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
early  settlers,  whether  its  site  be  tiie  seaport  or  the 
inland  city ;  and  the  correctness  of  this  supposition 
appears  from  the  Biblical  record,  in  which  the 
migration  is  apparently  irom  west  to  east,  from  the 
probable  course  taken  by  the  immigrants,  and  from 
the  greater  importance  of  the  known  western  settle- 
ments of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  of  the  Yemen. 

If  then  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the  Jok- 
tanites, it  must  be  sought  for  in  northwestern 
Yemen.  But  the  identifications  that  have  been 
proposed  are  not  satisfactory.  The  seaport  called 
Movffa  or  Moii^a,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
Arrian,  and  others  (see  the  Dictionary  ofGcogYapliy, 
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s.  V.  Muztt)  presents  the  most  probable  site.  It 
was  a  town  of  note  in  classical  times,  but  has  since 
fallen  into  decay,  if  the  modern  Moosa  be  the  same 
place.  The  latter  is  situate  in  about  1-3°  40'  N. 
lat.,  43°  20'  E.  long.,  and  is  near  a  mountain  called 
the  Three  Sisters,  or  Jebel  Moosa,  in  the  Admiralty 
t'hart  of  the  Red  Sea,  drawn  from  the  surveys  of 
( \xptain  PuUeu,  R.  N.  Gesenius  thinks  this  iden- 
tification probable,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  modern  site  called 
Moosa,  saying  that  Muza  was  nearly  where  now  is 
Mamhld.  Bochart,  also,  holds  the  identification 
with  JNIuza  {Pliakfj,  xxx.)  Mesha  may  possibly 
have  lain  inland,  and  more  to  the  northwest  of 
Sephar  than  the  position  of  Moosa  would  indicate ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  assumed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  Mount  Moosh,"  situate  in  Nejd,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Teiyi  ( Marasidaad  Mushtfirak, 
s.  v.).  There  have  not  been  wanting  writers  among 
the  late  Jews  to  convert  Mesha  and  Sephar  into 
Mekkah  and  El-ifec/eneh  {Phaleg,  1.  c). 

E.  S.  P. 

ME'SHA  (37ti7'^^  [deliverance']:  Moxri;  Jos. 
Miaav :  Mesa).  1.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram, 
kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4),  and  tributary  to  the 
first.  Probably  the  allegiance  of  Moab,  with  that 
of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  was  transferred  to  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  the  division  of  the 
monarchy,  for  there  is  no  account  of  any  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  subsequent  to  the  war  of  exter- 
mination with  which  it  was  visited  by  David,  when 
Benaiah  displayed  his  prowess  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20), 
and  "  the  Moabites  liecame  David's  servants,  bearers 
of  gifts  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  When  Ahab  had  fallen 
in  battle  at  Ramoth  Gilead,  Mesha  seized  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
this  disaster,  and  the  feeble  reign  of  Ahaziah,  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel  and  free  himself  from 
the  burdensome  tribute  of  "  a  hundred  thousand 
wethers  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  their 
wool."  The  country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich 
in  pasture  for  cattle  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  Moabites  consisted  in  their  large 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of  this  pastoral  people 

is  described  as  nokSd  (^f2'^3),  "  a  sheep-master," 
or  owner  of  herds.''  About  the  signification  of  this 
word  naked  there  is  not  much  doubt,  but  its  origin 
is  obscure.  It  occurs  but  once  besides,  in  Am.  i.  1, 
where  the  prophet  Amos   is  described  as  "  among 

the  herdmen  (D^'lp13,  nokedhn)  of  Tekoah."  On 
this  Kimchi  remarks  that  a  herdman  was  called 
noked,   because   most  cattle  have   black  or  white 

spots  (comp.  T^pD,  nakod,  Gen.  xxx.  32,  A.  V. 
"speckled"),  or,  as  Buxtorf  explains  it,  because 
sheep  are  generally  marked  with  certain  signs  so  .is 
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6  The  LXX.  leave  it  untranslated  (i/wk^S,  Alex. 
vtaK-fiS),  as  does  the  Peshito  Syriac  ;  but  Aquila  ren- 
ders it  7TOijuLj'toTp6(^09 ,  and  Symmachus  rpe(l>o)v  ^oaKrj- 
fittTtt,  following  the  Targum  and  Ar.abic,  and  them- 
selves followed  in  the  margin  of  the  Iloxaplar  Syriftc. 
In  Am.  i.  1,  Symmachus  has  simply  voi-ixriv.  The 
Kamoos,  as  ciuoted  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  c.  44),  gives 

5  '^ 
in  Arabic  word,    (J^AJ,   nakad,  not  traced   to  any 


to  be  known.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  such  etymology  should  be  correct,  and  Flirst's 
conjecture  that  it  is  derived  from  an  obsolete  root, 
signifying  to  keep  or  feed  cattle,  is  more  likely  to 
be  true  {Concord,  s.  v.). 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  brother 
Jehoram  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  secure  the  .assistance  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  his  fivther's  ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites 
to  their  former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united 
armies  of  the  two  kings  marched  by  a  circuitous 
route  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Edom.  [jEnoR.\M.]  The 
disordered  soldiers  of  Jloab,  eager  only  for  spoil, 
were  surprised  by  the  warriors  of  Israel  and  their 
allies,  and  became  an  easy  prey.  In  the  panic 
which  ensued  they  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
their  country  was  made  a  desert,  and  the  king  took 
refuge  in  his  last  stronghold  and  defended  himself 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  700  fighting 
men  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  beleaguering  army,  and  when  beaten 
liack,  he  withdrew  to  the  wall  of  his  city,  and  there, 
in  sight  of  the  allied  host,  offered  his  first-born  son, 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  as  a  burnt-offering 
to  Chemosh,  the  ruthless  fire-god  of  Moab.  His 
bloody  sacrifice  had  so  far  the  desired  effect  that 
the  besiegers  retired  from  him  to  their  own  land. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  son  of  the  king  of  lulom  was  the  victim  on  this 
occasion,  whether,  as  R.  Joseph  Kimchi  supposed, 
he  was  already  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  Edomites  joining  the 
armies  of  Isr.ael  and  Judah ;  or  whether,  as  R.  Moses 
Kimchi  suggested,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
sally  of  the  Moabites,  and  sacrificed  out  of  revenge 
for  its  failure.  These  conjectures  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  an  attempt  to  find  in  this  incident  the 
event  to  which  allusion  is  made. in  Am.  ii.  1,  where 
the  Moabite  is  charged  with  burning  the  bones  of 
the  king  of  Edom  into  lime.  It  is  more  natural, 
and  renders  the  narrative  more  vivid  and  consistent, 
to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  his  last 
resource  fail  him,  endeavored  to  avert  the  wrath 
and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the  most  costly 
sacrifice  in  his  power.     [Moab.] 

2.  (^K7"'^:  Mapia-d;  [Vat.  Mapetaa;]  Alex. 
Mapca-as;  [Comp.  Mwucrd;  Aid.  Mao-a:]  Mesa.) 
The  eldest  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  TIezron  by  his 
wife  Azubah,  as  Kimchi  conjectures  (I  Chr.  ii.  42). 
He  is  called  the  father,  that  is  the  prince  or  founder, 
of  Ziph.  Both  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have 
"  Elishamai,"  apparently  from  the  previous  verse, 
while  the  LXX.,  unless  they  had  a  different  reading, 

l^U^'HH,  seem  to  have  repeated  "  Mareshah," 
which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

3.  (Wtt7^p   [retreat,    Ges.,    finmiess,    Fiirst] 
Micrd;  Alex.  Moitra:  Mosa.)    A  Benjamite,  son  of 


origin,  which  denotes  an  inferior  kind  of  sheep,  ugly 
and  Uttle  valued  except  for  its  wool.     The  keeper  of 

G  a 
."uoh  sheep  is  called  oLiiJ,  nakkatl,  which  Bochart 
idontiflcs  with  nuked.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  Arabic  translator  should 
have  passed  over  a  word  apparently  so  appropriate, 
and  followed  the  version  of  the  Targum,  "  an  owner 
of  flocks."  Gesenius  and  Lee,  however,  accept  this  ai 
the  solution. 
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Shaharaim,  by  his  wife  Hodesh,  who  bare  him  in 
the  land  of  JMoab  (1  Chr.  viii.  9).     The  Vulgate 

and  Alex.  JMS.  niiLst  have  had  the  reading  Sti^^tt. 

W.  A.  W. 

ME'SHACH  Cn^'""^  [see  below]:  Mtadx; 
Alex.  MiaaK'  Migiicli).  The  name  given  to 
Mishael,  one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel,  and  like 
him  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah,  who  with  three 
others  was  chosen  from  among  the  captives  to  be 
itaught  "the  learning  and  the  tongue <*  of  the 
Chaldseans"  (Dan.  i.  4),  so  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  "  stand  before  "  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  i.  5)  as  his  personal  attendants  and  advisers 
(i.  20).  During  their  three  years  of  preparation 
they  were  maintained  at  the  king's  cost,  under  the 
charge  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who  placed  them 
with  "  the  Melzar,"  or  chief  butler.  The  story  of 
their  simple  diet  is  well  known.  When  the  time 
of  their  probation  was  ended,  such  was  "  the  knowl- 
e3ge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom  "  which 
God  had  given  them,  tliat  the  king  found  them 
"  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and 
astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm  "  (i.  20). 
Upon  Daniel's  promotion  to  be  "  chief  of  the 
magicians,"  his  three  companions,  by  his  influence, 
were  set  "  over  the  atfairs  of  the  province  of  Baby- 
lon "  (ii.  4'J).  But,  notwithstanding  their  Chal- 
diean  education,  these  three  young  Hebrews  were 
stronglj'  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers; 
and  their  refusal  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  image 
on  the  plain  of  Dura  gave  a  handle  of  accusation 
to  the  Chald£eans,  who  were  jealous  of  their  ad- 
vancement, and  eagerly  reported  to  the  king  the 
heretical  conduct  of  these  '•  Jewish  men  "  (iii.  12) 
who  stood  so  higli  in  his  favor.  The  rage  of  the 
king,  the  swift  sentence  of  condemnation  passed 
upon  the  three  offenders,  their  miraculous  preserva- 
tion from  the  fiery  furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter 
than  usual,  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  God 
of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  with  their 
restoration  to  office,  are  written  in  the  3d  chapter 
of  L)aniel,  and  there  the  history  leaves  them.  The 
name  "  Meshach"  is  rendered  by  Fiirst  (Handw.) 
"  a  ram,"  and  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  mesha/i. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  Sun- 
god  of  the  Chaldffians,  without  giving  any  autliority, 
or  stopping  to  explain  the  phenomenon  presented 
by  the  name  of  a  Chaldajan  divinity  with  an  Aryan 
etymology.  That  Meshach  was  the  name  of  some 
god  of  the  Chaldoeans  is  extremely  ])robable,  from 
the  fact  that  Daniel,  who  had  the  name  of  Bel- 
teshazzar,  was  so  called  after  the  god  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  iv.  8),  and  that  Abednego  was  named 
after  Nego,  or  Nebo,  tlie  Chalda?an  name  for  the 
planet  JNIercury.  W.   A.  W. 

ME'SHECH  ("rrttJn  [drmdnff  or  sounnff, 
ppssession]:  Mo(t6x,  [MeorSx'^  Alex.  Mocrox,  once 
MocroKl  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  13  LXX.  trans- 
late] :  Mosoch),  [Mesecli,  A.  V.  Ps.  cxx.  5,]  a  son 
of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  5),  and  the  pro- 

a  The  expression  3  ^1117/^  ^?0  ^3  includes 
the  whole  of  the  Chalda^m  liter.ituro,  written  and 
spoken. 

''  Various  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account 
for  tlie  juxtiiposition  of  two  such  remote  nations  as 
Mesech  and  Kedav  in  this  passage.  The  LXX.  dues 
not  recognize  it  as  a  proper  name,  but  reuder.s  it 
ifia.Kpvv8ri-  Hitzig  suggests  the  identity  of  Mtsecli  witli 
Dammesecit,  or  Damascus.     It  is,  however,  quite  pos- 
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genitor  of  a  race  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  ii. 
connection  with  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  northern 
nations.  They  appear  as  allies  of  Gog  (Ez.  xxxviii. 
2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  and  as  supplying  the  Tyrians  with 
copper  and  slaves  (Ez.  xxvii.  13);  in  Ps.  cxx.  bfi 
they  are  noticed  as  one  of  the  remotest,  and  at  the 
same  time  rudest  nations  of  the  world.  Both  the 
n.ame  and  the  associations  are  in  favor  of  the  iden- 
tification of  Meshech  with  the  Moscld:  the  form 
of  the  name  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg. 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  classical  designation, 
while  in  Procopius  {B.  G.  iv.  2)  we  meet  with 
another  form  (MeVxoi)  which  assimilates  to  the 
Hebrew.  The  position  of  the  Moschi  in  the  age 
of  Ezekiel  was  probably  the  same  as  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  9-4),  namely,  on  the  borders  of 
Colchis  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain  chain  con- 
necting Anti-Taurus  with  Caucasus  was  named 
after  them  the  MoscJiici  Mantes,  and  where  was 
also  a  district  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  497-499) 
Moschice.  In  the  same  neighborhood  were  the 
Tibareni,  who  have  been  generally  identified  with 
the  Biblical  Tubal.  The  Colchian  tribes,  the 
Chalybes  more  especially,  were  skilled  in  working 
metals,  and  hence  arose  the  trade  in  the  "  vessels 
of  brass"  with  Tyre;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  slaves  were  largely  exported  thence  as  now 
from  the  neighboring  district  of  Geoi-yia.  Although 
the  Moschi  were  a  comparatively  unimportant  race 
in  classical  times,  they  had  previously  been  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Assyrian  monarchs  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars 
with  them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  district  afterwards  named 
Cappadocia.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name 
appears  under  the  form  of  Muskai :  a  somewhat 
similar  name,  3fashoash,  appears  in  an  Egyptian 
inscription,  which  commemorates  the  achievements 
of  the  third  Eanieses  (Wilkinson,  A:)C.  Eg.  i.  398, 
Abridg.).  The  subsequent  history  of  Meshech  is 
unknown ;  Knobel's  attempt  to  connect  them  with 
the  Ligurians  (  Volkertcif.  p.  119,  <fec.)  is  devoid  of 
all  solid  ground.  As  far  as  the  name  and  locality 
are  concerned,  Muscovite  is  a  more  probable  hy- 
pothesis (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  652,  653). 

W.  L.  B. 

MESHELEMI'AH  (n^tt^^'P  [whom  Je- 
hovah recomjieiises]:  MoaoAAa/j.'r-  [Vat.  Maaa- 
Xa/xi;]   Alex.  MoaoWa/j..   Mvsollamia,  1  Chr.  ix. 

21;  ^n^P^K"??  :  Moo-eA\€^/a,  [MoaoWafiia:, 
Vat.'  MoaoAariX,  MoaaArja,  Mo(ro,uaei5;]  Alex. 
MoaoWa/uL,  MacreAAa^ia,  Me(7oAAe^ia:  Mcsele- 
iitici,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2.9).  A  Korhite,  son  of 
Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  seven 
sens  and  his  brethren,  "sons  of  might,"  were 
|)orters  or  gate-keepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  in 
the  reign  of  David.  He  is  evidently  the  same  as 
Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  to  whose  custody 
the  East  Gate,  or  principal  entrance,  was  committed, 
and  whose  son   Zechariah  was  a  wise  counsellor, 


sible  tliat  the  Psalmist  selects  the  two  nations  for  the 
very,  reason  which  is  regarded  as  an  objection,  namely, 
their  reniotetiess  from  each  other,  tliough  at  the  same 
time  their  wild  and  uncivilized  chai-acter  may  have 
been  the  ground  of  the  selection,  as  Hengstenberg 
{(.'omm.  in  loc.)  suggfsts.  We  liave  already  had  to 
notice  Knobel's  idea,  that  the  Mesech  in  this  passage 
is  the  Meshech  of  1  Chr.  i.  5,  and  the  Babylonian 
Mesene.     [M.4SH.1 
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and  had  charge  of  the  north  gate.  "  Shallum 
the  sou  of  Kore,  the  son  of  Ebiasaph,  the  son  of 
Korah  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  19),  who  was  chief  of  the 
porters  (17),  and  who  gave  his  name  to  a  family 
which  performed  the  same  office,  and  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh. 
vii.  45),  is  apparently  identical  with  Shelemiah, 
Meshelemiah,  and  Meshullam  (eump.  1  Chr.  ix.  17, 
with  Neh.  xii.  2.5).  W.  A.  W. 

MESHEZ'ABEEL  [4  syl.]  (bs^^^''? 
[chliverer  of  God\:  MuC^eySTJA ;  [Vat.  omits; J 
Ale.x.  Ma(TeC^tn\;   FA.  Ma(TeCe0r]\-  Mtsezebel). 

1.  Ancestor  of  Meshullam,  who  assisted  Nehe- 
miah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  .Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii. 
4).     He  was  apparently  a  priest. 

2.  (Meo-co^'6;37(A  :  Mesiziibd.)  One  of  the 
"  heads  of  the  people,"  probably  a  family,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Jsehemiah  (Neh.  x.  ii). 

3.  (BacTjjCa;  TA.  3d  hand,  Baa-r)C°-&i-n\'- 
Mesezebcl.)  The  father  of  Pethahiah,  and  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi. 
24). 

*  In  Neh.  xi.  24  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  has  the 
more  correct  form,  ileshezabel.  A. 

MESHIL'LBMITH  (H'^abtrp  [see  next 
word]:  UaffeXfiddl  Alex.  MoaoWafxaiO :  Mosul- 
lamith).  The  son  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and  ances- 
tor of  Amashai  or  Maasiai,  according  to  Neli.  xi. 
13,  and  of  I'ashur  and  Adaiah,  according  to  1  Chr. 
ix.  12.     In  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called  Meshille- 

MOTH. 

MESHIL'LEMOTH  (n'lnvtpD  [retribu- 
itons,  requilals] :  Maicro\afxw9  '•  [Vat.  MoaoAa- 
ficeO;]  Alex.  MouoWafxaie ■■  Mosolkimolh).  An 
Ephraimite,  ancestor  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12). 

2.  {Meaapifxld:  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit:  FA. 3 
Maa-aXifiid-] )    Neh.  xi.  13.     The  same  as  Meshil- 

LEMITH. 

■  MESHUL'LAM  {ohwi:^  [friend,  associ- 
ate]). •  1.  {MeffoWdfj.;  Alex.  MeacraXriv:  J/es- 
sidam.)  Ancestor  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  (2  K. 
xxii.  3). 

2.  {MocroWdn;  [Vat.  MoaoKoa/xo^ ;]  Alex. 
MocroAAajuos :  Mosollam.)  The  son  of  Zerubba- 
bel (1  Chr.  iii.  19). 

3.  (Vat.  [rather,  Rom.]  and  Alex.  MotroAAa/x ; 
[Vat.  MotroAa/x-] )  A  Gadite,  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  at  the  time 
the  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham  king  of  .Tudah  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  [MocroAAa/.t.]  A  lienjamite,  of  the  sons  of 
Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  ([In  1  Chr.,  Moo-oWd/x,  Vat.  MooAAaju;  in 
Neh.]  MeaovXa/x:  VA.  A/xfaovAaij..)  A  Benja- 
mite,  the  son  of  Hodaviah  or  .Joed,  and  father  of 
Sallu,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  who  settled  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (I  Chr. 
ix.  7;  Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  ([MoaoWdij.;  Vat.  Mao-eaArj/i ;]  Alex.  Mo- 
(TaWa/j.,)  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shephathiah,  who 
lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr.  ix. 
8). 

7.  ([In  1  Chr.  MoaoWdfj.,  V.at.  UoaoWo/ir;] 
in  Neh.  MeffouAdfi;  [Vat.  MenrouAa^, ]  Alex. 
Moa-oWa/j.)  The  same  as  Siiali.um,  who  was 
high-priest  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amon,  and 
father  of  Hilkiah   (1   Chr.  ix.  11;    Neh.  xi.  11). 
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His  descent  is  traced  through  Zadok  and  Meraioth 
to  Ahitub ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  names 
Meraioth  and  Ahitul)  are  transposed,  and  his 
descent  is  from  ^Meraioth  as  the  more  remot€ 
ancestor  (conip.  1  Chr.  vi.  7). 

8.  [MoaoWofj..]  A  priest,  son  of  Meshil- 
lemith,  or  Meshillemoth,  the  son  of  Immer,  and 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12; 
comp.  Neh.  xi.  13).  His  name  dues  not  occur  in 
the  parallel  list  of  Nehemiah,  and  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  omitted  by  a  transcril)er  in  conse- 
quence of  the  similarity  of  the  name  which  fol- 
lows; or  in  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  may 
have  been  added  from  the  same  cause. 

9.  [Mon-oWdfi-]  A  Kohatliite,  or  family  of 
Kohathite  Levites,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who 
were  among  the  overseers  of  tlie  work  of  restora- 
tion in  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

10.  (Meo-oAActyti;  [Vat.  Mecroua^.])  One  of 
the  "heads"  (A.  V.  "chief  men")  sent  by  Ezra 
to  Iddo  "the  head,"  to  gather  together  the  Levites 
to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  Called  Mosollamon  in  1  Esdr. 
viii.  44. 

11.  (.\lex.  MeTao-oAAo/x;  [Vat.  FA.  Metrou- 
yafj..]  Mesollam.)  A  chief  man  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  probably  a  Levite,  who  assisted  .lonathan 
and  Jahaziah  in  abolishing  the  marriages  which 
some  of  the  people  had  contracted  with  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  1.5):  Also  called  Mosoll.vm  hi  1 
Esdr.  ix.  14. 

12.  (MoiroXXdfi.;  [Vat.  with  following  word, 
MsAouo-a^aAou^ :]  Mosollam.)  One  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  29).  Olamus  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  30  is  a  fragment  of  this  name. 

13.  ([MotroAAa^,  Neh.  iii.  3,  but  Vat.  omits;] 
MecouAajU,  Neh.  iii.  30,  vi.  18.)  The  son  of 
Berechiah,  who  assisted  in  reliuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple  wall, 
adjoining  which  he  had  his  "chamber  "  (Neh.  iii. 
30).  He  was  probably  a  priest,  and  his  daughter 
was  married  to  Johanan  the  son  of  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

14.  (MecrouAct/x.)  The  son  of  Besodeiah:  he 
assisted  .Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring 
the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  6). 

15.  (Meo-oAAa^;  [Vat.  FA.i  omit;  FA.^]  Alex. 
MoaoWafx.)  One  of  those  who  stood  at  the  left 
hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

16.  {MeaovXd/x. )  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x.  7). 

17.  (MetrouAAa/x;  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  MfO-ovAa/x.) 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

18.  (Meffovkdfx.)  A  priest  in  the  days  of  .Joia- 
kim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the 
house  of  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  13) 

19.  (Meo-oAci^;  [Vat.  FA.i  Alex,  omit;  FA.3 
MotToWafx.] )  Likewise  a  priest  at  the  same  time 
as  the  preceding,  and  head  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Giimethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). 

20.  (Omitted  in  LXX.  [but  FA.^  MoffoWan.']) 
A   family  of  porters,   descendants   of  Meshullam 

j  (Neh.  xii.  25),  who  is  also  called  Meshelemiah  (1 
i  Chr.  xxvi.  1),  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and 
j  Shallum  (Xeh.  vii.  45). 

21.  (Me(ToX\dfx\  [Vat.  MeirouAa/x;  FA.i  yi^. 
ffov\a,   FA.''    MftrouAAaju;]    Alex.    Moo-oAAom-) 
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One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  were  in  the 
right  hand  company  of  those  who  marched  on  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  upon  the  occasion  of  its  solemn 
dedication  (Neh.  xii.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

MESHXJL'LEMETH  (ri/P  v^K?^  [a  jnmis 
one]:  MeffoWd/j.;  Alex.  Maa-aaAa/j-etd'-  Messa- 
lemcth).  The  daughter  of  Haruz  of  Jotbah,  wife 
of  JIanasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  his 
successor  Anion  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

MESO'BAITE,  THE  (n^n!J??!n,  i.  e. 
"the  Metsobayah"  [see  below]:  [Vat.  FA.]  o 
MeivalSeia;  [Rom.]  Alex.  Meo-cojSi'a :  de  Masobia), 
a  title  which  occurs  only  once,  and  then  attached 
to  the  name  of  Jasiel,  the  last  of  David's  guard 
in  the  extended  list  of  1  Chron.  (xi.  47).  The 
word  retains  strong  traces  of  Zobah,  one  of  the 
petty  Aramite  kingdoms,  in  which  there  would  be 
nothing  surprising,  as  David  had  a  certain  con- 
nection with  these  Aramite  states,  while  this  very 
catalogue  contains  the  names  of  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  other  foreigners.  But  on  this  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty,  as  the 
original  text  of  the  passage  is  probably  in  confusion. 
Kennicott's  conclusion  (Bissertation,  pp.  233,  234) 
is  that  originally  the  word  was  "  the  Metzobaites  " 

(D']3!iSn),  and  applied  to  the  three  names  pre- 
ceding it. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  in  the  A.  Y.  to  find  iJ 
(ts)  rendered  by  s,  as  in  the  present  case.  Another 
instance  is  Sidon.  G. 

*  It  cannot  be  "the  Mesobaite "  (A.  V.),  as 
this  Hebrew  ending  is  not  strictly  patronymic. 
(See  Ges.  Lelirgeb'dude,  p.  .504  f.)  If  we  abide 
by  the  reading,  it  must  be  a  compound  name  = 
Jasiel-jNIetsovajah.  The  latter  may  take  the  article 
in  Hebrew  from  its  appellative  force.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  unknown.  Fiirst  supposes  it  to  mean 
"  the  gathering-place  of  Jehovah."  Different  read- 
ings have  been  suggested  (see  Bertheau,  Biicher 
der  Chronik).  H. 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (n^nnrDni^  \]iiyh 
land  of  two  rivers]:  MecrowoTafiia:  Mesqpota7nia) 
is  the  ordinary  Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Aram-Naharaim,  or  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers." 
whereof  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  earlier  books 
of  Scripture  (Gen.  xxiv.  10;  Dent,  xxiii.  4;  Judg. 
iii.  8,  10).     It  is  also  adopted  by  the  LXX.  to 

represent  the  D"^^'TU?  (Paddan^Aram)  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  where  our  translators  keep  the  term 
used  in  the  original  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2, 
5,  etc.). 

If  we  look  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  we 
must  regard  Mesopotamia  as  the  entire  country 
between  the  two  rivers  —  the  Tigris  and  the  liu- 
phrates.  This  is  a  tract  nearly  700  miles  long, 
and  from  20  to  2.50  miles  broad,  extending  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Telek  (lat.  38°  23', 
long.  39°  18')  to  Kurnnh  (lat.  31°,  long.  47°  30'). 
The  Arabian  geographers  term  it  "the  Island,"  a 
name  which  is  almost  literally  correct,  since  a  few 
miles  only  intervene  between  the  source  of  the 
Tigris,and  the  Euphrates  at  Tdek.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  plain,  but  is  crossed  about  its 
centre  by  the  range  of  the  Siiijdr  hills,  running 
nearly  east  and  west  from  about  IMosul  to  a  little 
below  Rakhh ;  and  in  its  northern  portion  it  is 
even  mountainous,  the  upper  Tigris  valley  being 
separated  from  the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  an  im- 
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portant  range,  the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo  (xi.  12, 
§4;  14,  §  2,  &c.),  which  runs  from  Birehjik  to 
Jezireh.  This  district  is  always  charming;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  region  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  early  spring  a  tender  and 
luxuriant  herbage  covers  the  whole  plain,  while 
flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  spring  up  in 
rapid  succession,  imparting  their  color  to  the  land- 
scape, which  changes  from  day  to  day.  As  the 
summer  draws  on,  the  verdure  recedes  towards  the 
streams  and  mountains.  Vast  tracts  of  arid  plain, 
yellow,  parched,  and  sapless,  fill  the  intermediate 
space,  which  ultimately  becomes  a  bare  and  un- 
inhabitable desert.  In  the  Sinjm;  and  in  the 
mountain-tract  to  the  north,  springs  of  water  are 
tolerably  abundant,  and  corn,  vines,  and  figs,  are 
cultivated  by  a  stationary  population ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  region  is  only  suited  to  the 
nomadic  hordes,  which  in  spring  spread  themselves 
far  and  wide  over  the  vast  flats,  so  utilizing  the 
early  verdure,  aiid  in  summer  and  autumn  gather 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  main  streams  and  their 
affluents,  where  a  delicious  shade  and  a  rich  pasture 
may  be  found  during  the  greatest  heats.  Such  is 
the  present  character  of  the  region.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  by  a  careful  water-system,  by  deriving 
channels  from  the  great  streams  or  their  afiluents, 
by  storing  the  superfluous  spring-rains  in  tanks, 
by  digging  wells,  and  establishing  kandts,  or  sul>- 
terraneous  aqueducts,  the  whole  territory  might  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  rendered  capable  of 
sustaining  a  permanent  population.  That  some 
such  system  was  established  in  early  times  by  the 
Assyrian  nionarchs  seems  to  be  certain,  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  level  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sinjar  is  covered  with  mounds  marking  the 
sites  of  cities,  which,  wherever  opened,  have  pre- 
sented appearances  similar  to  those  found  on  the 
site  of  Nineveh.  [Assyria.]  If  even  the  more 
northern  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  region  is 
thus  capable  of  being  redeemed  from  its  present 
character  of  a  desert,  still  more  easily  might  the 
southern  division  be  reclaimed  and  converted  into 
a  garden.  Between  the  35th  and  34th  parallels, 
the  character  of  the  Mesoi)otamian  plain  suddenly 
alters.  Above,  it  is  a  plain  of  a  certain  elevation 
above  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
which  are  separated  from  it  by  low  lime-stone 
ranges;  below,  it  is  a  mere  alluvium,  almost  level 
with  the  rivers,  which  frequently  overflow  large 
portions  of  it.  Consequently,  from  the  point  indi- 
cated, canalization  becomes  easy.  A  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  two  rivers  would  readily  convey 
abundance  of  the  life-giving  fluid  to  every  portion 
of  the  Mesopotamian  tract  below  the  34th  parallel. 
And  the  innumerable  lines  of  embankment,  marking 
the  course  of-  ancient  canals,  sufficiently  indicate 
that  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Babylonia  a  net- 
work of  artificial  channels  covered  the  country. 
[Babylonia.] 

To  this  description  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  piost 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  it  seems  proper  to 
append  a  more  particular  account  of  that  region, 
which  bears  the  name  par  excellence,  both  in 
Scripture,  and  in  the  classical  writers.  This  is  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  tract  already  described, 
or  the  country  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (lat.  35°  to  37°  30')  and  the  upper  Tigris. 
(See  particularly  Ptolem.  Geof/raph.  v.  18;  and 
compare  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  1,  §  29 ;  Arr.  Ju';p. 
At.  iii.  7;  Dexipp.  Fr.  p.  1,  &c.)  It  consists  of 
the  mountain  country  extending  from  Birehjik  to 
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Jezireh  upon  the  north ;  and,  upon  the  south,  of 
the  great  undulatins;  Mesopotaniian  plain,  as  far  as 
the  Sinjar  hills,  and  the  river  Kliabout:  The 
northern  range,  called  by  the  Arabs  Karajah  Dufjh 
towards  the  west  and  Jebel  Tur  towards  the  east, 
does  not  attain  to  any  great  elevation.  It  is  in 
places  rocky  and  precipitous,  but  has  abundant 
springs  and  streams  which  support  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion. Forests  of  chestnuts  and  pistachio-trees 
occasionally  clothe  the  mountain  sides ;  and  about 
the  towns  and  villages  are  luxuriant  orchards  and 
gardens,  producing  abundance  of  excellent  fruit. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success;  wheat  and 
barley  yield  heavily;  and  rice  is  grown  in  some 
places.  The  streams  from  the  north  side  of  this 
range  are  short,  and  fall  mostly  into  the  Tigris. 
Those  from  the  south  are  more  important.  They 
flow  down  at  very  moderate  intervals  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  range,  and  gradually  collect 
into  two  considerable  rivers  —  the  Belik  (ancient 
Bilichus),  and  the  Khabuur  (Habor  or  Chaboras) 
—  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Euphrates. 
[Habok.]  South  of  the  mountains  is  the  great 
plain  already  described,  which  between  the  Khabuur 
and  the  Tigris  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Sinjar 
range,  but  west  of  the  Khabour  is  broken  by 
several  spurs  from  the  Karajah  JJae/h,  having  a 
general  direction  from  north  to  soutli.  In  this 
district  are  the  two  towns  of  Or/a  and  Ilarran, 
the  former  of  which  is  tliought  by  many  to  be  the 
native  city  of  Abraham,  while  the  latter  is  on  good 
grounds  identified  with  Haran,  his  resting-place 
between  Chaldsea  and  Palestine.  [Haran.]  Here 
we  must  fix  the  Padan-Aram  of  Scripture  —  the 
"plain  Syria,"  or  "district  stretching  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills  "  (Stanley's  S.  if  P.  p. 
129  Mo^e),  without,  however,  determining  the  extent 
of  country  thus  designated.  Besides  Orfn  and 
Ilarran,  the  chief  cities  of  modern  Mesopotamia 
are  Mardln  and  JVisibin,  south  of  the  Jebi^l.  Tur, 
and  Diarbth-,  north  of  that  range,  upon  the  Tigris. 
Of  these  places  two,  Nisibin  and  JJinrbckr,  were 
important  from  a  remote  antiquity,  Nisibin  being 
then  Nisibis,  and  Buirbtkr  Amida. 

We  first  hear  of  Mesopotamia  in  Scripture  as 
the  country  where  Nahor  and  his  family  settled 
after  quitting  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xxiv.  10). 
Here  lived  Bethuel  and  Laban ;  and  hither  Abra- 
ham sent  his  servant,  to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  "  of  his 
own  kindred*"  (ib.  ver.  38).  Hither  too,  a  century 
later,  came  Jacob  on  the  same  errand ;  and  hence 
he  returned  with  his  two  wives  after  an  absence 
of  21  years.  After  this  we  have  no  mention  of 
Mesopotamia,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness,  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  sends 
for  Balaam  "to  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia"  (Dent, 
xxiii.  4),  which  was  situated  among  "the  moun- 
tains of  the  east"  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  by  a  river  [ib. 
xxii.  5),  probably  the  Euphrates.  About  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  we  find,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  a  powerl'ul  monarchy. 
Chuslian-Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  estab- 
lishes his  dominion  over  Israel  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8),  and  maintains  his 
authority  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  when  his 
yoke  is  broken  by  Otiiniel.  Caleb's  nephew  (ib.  vv. 
9,  10).  Finally,  the  children  of  Amnion,  having 
provoked  a  war  with  David,  "  sent  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and  horsemen 
out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  out  of  Syria-Maachah, 
and  out  of  Zobah  "  (1  Chr.  xix.  6).  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Mesopotamians  were  persuaded  to 
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lend  their  aid  at  once.  At  any  rate,  after  the  first 
great  victory  of  Joab  over  Amnion  and  the  Syrians 
who  took  their  part,  these  last  "  drew  forth  the 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river"  {ib.  ver.  16), 
who  participated  in  the  final  defeat  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  the  hands  of  David.  The  name  of 
Mesopotamia  then  passes  out  of  Scripture,  the 
country  to  which  it  had  applied  becoming  a  part, 
first  of  Assyria,  and  afterwards  of  the  Babylonian 
empire. 

According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopo- 
tamia was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the 
empire  (k.  c.  1200-1100)  by  a  vast  number  of 
petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  prince,  and  all 
quite  independent  of  one  another.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  contended  with  these  chiefs  at  great  ad- 
vantage, and  by  the  time  of  Jehu  (b.  c.  880)  had 
fully  established  their  dominion  over  them.  The 
tribes  were  all  called  "  tribes  of  the  Na'iri,"  a  term 
which  some  compare  with  the  Naharaim  of  the 
Jews,  and  translate  "  tribes  of  the  stream-lands." 
But  this  identification  is  very  unceuain.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  in  close  accordance  with  Scripture, 
first,  that  Mesopotamia  was  independent  of  Assyria 
till  after  the  time  of  David ;  secondly,  that  the 
JNIesopotamians  were  warlike  and  used  chariots  in 
battle;  and  thirdly,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  David  they  lost  their  independence,  their  country 
l)eing  absorbed  by  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  thence- 
forth commonly  reckoned  a  part. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
Mesopotamia  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians.  The  conquests 
of  Cyrus  brought  it  wholly  under  the  Persian  yoke ; 
and  thus  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
being  comprised  (probably)  in  the  ninth,  or  As- 
syrian satrapy.  At  Alexander's  death,  it  fell  to 
Seleucus,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Syrian 
kingdom  till  wrested  from  Antiochus  V.  by  the 
Parthians,  about  B.  c.  160.  Trajan  conquered  it 
from  Parthia  in  a.  n.  115,  and  formed  it  into  a 
Roman  province;  but  in  A.  D.  117  Adrian  relin- 
quished it  of  his  own  accord.  It  was  afterwards 
more  than  once  reconquered  by  Rome,  but  never 
continued  long  under  her  sceptre,  and  finally  re- 
verted to  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian,  A.  D. 
363. 

(See  Qumt.  Curt.  v.  1;  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  22-26; 
Amm.  Marc.  xv.  8,  &c. ;  and  for  the  description 
of  the  district,  compare  C.  Niebuhr's  Voyage  en 
Arabie,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300-334;  Pococke's  Be- 
scription  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  17;  and 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chs.  xi.~xv.). 

G.  R. 

MESSFAH.  This  word  {Tl^'Xpi^,  Mashiach), 
which  answers  to  the  word  XptarSs  in  the  N.  T., 
means  anointed ;  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense 
to  any  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  applied 
to  the  high  priest  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16 ;  and  possibly 
to  the  shield  of  Saul  in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  The  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anointed, 
from  the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sam.  ii.  10, 
3.5,  xii.  3,  5,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  6,  10,  xxvi.  9,  11,  23; 
2  Sam.  i.  14,  ]6,  xix.  21,  xxiii.  1). 

This  word  also  refers  to  the  expected  Prince  of 
the  chosen  people  who  was  to  complete  God's  pur- 
poses for  them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  wliose 
coming  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in  all  time 
spoke.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John 
i.  41,  iv.  25,  A.  V.  "Messias");  but  the  Greek 
equivalent,  the  Chnst,  is  constantly  applied,  at  first 
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with  the  article  as  a  title,  exactly  the  Anointed  One, 
but  later  without  the  article,  as  a  proper  name, 
Jeszis  Christ. 

Three  points  belont:  to  this  subject:  1.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews;  2.  The 
expectation  of  a  suffering  Messiah;  3.  The  nature 
and  power  of  the  expected  IMessiah.  Of  these  the 
second  will  be  discussed  under  Saviour,  and  the 
third  under  Son  of  God.  The  present  article 
will  contain  a  rapid  survey  of  the  first  point  only. 
The  interpretation  of  particular  passages  must  be 
left  in  a  great  measure  to  professed  commenta- 
tors. 

The  earliest  gleam  of  the  Gospel  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  fall,  where  it  is  said  to  the  serpent 
"  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel"  (Gen. 
iii.  15).  The  tempter  came  to  the  woman  in  the 
guise  of  a  serpent,  and  the  curse  thus  pronounced 
has  a  reference  both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the 
instrument,  and  to  the  tempter  that  employed  it; 
to  the  natural  terror  and  enmity  of  man  against 
the  serpent,  and  to  the  conflict  between  mankind 
redeemed  by  Christ  its  Head,  and  Satan  tliat  de- 
ceived mankind.  Many  interpreters  would  under- 
stand by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Messiah  only; 
but  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  mankind, 
after  they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a 
victory  over  evil.  The  Messianic  character  of  this 
prophecy  has  been  much  questioned  by  those  who 
Bee  in  the  history  of  the  Fall  nothing  but  a  fable: 
to  those  who  accept  it  as  true,  this  passage  is  the 
primitive  germ  of  the  Gospel,  the  protevangelium. 

The  blessings  in  store  for  the  children  of  Shem 
are  remarkably  indicated  in  the  words  of  Noah, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,"  or  (lit.) 
"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem  "  (Gen.  ix. 
26),  where  instead  of  blessing  Shem,  as  he  had 
cursed  Canaan,  he  carries  up  the  blessing  to  the 
great  fountain  of  the  blessings  that  shall  follow 
Shem.  Next  follows  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
wherein  the  blessings  to  Shem  are  turned  into  the 
narrower  channel  of  one  family  —  "I  wiU  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing;  and 
I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3).  The  promise 
is  still  indefinite ;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of 
the  curse  of  Adam,  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come 
on  the  whole  earth  through  Adam.  When  our 
Lord  says,  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad"  (John  viii. 
56),  we  are  to  understand  that  this  promise  of  a 
real  blessing  and  restoration  to  come  hereafter  was 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  a  leading  back 
to  God,  as  a  coming  nearer  to  Him,  from  whom 
the  promise  came;  and  he  desired  with  hope  and 
rejoicing  ("  gestivit  cum  desiderio,"  Bengel)  to  be- 
hold the  day  of  it. 

A  great  step  is  made  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  "  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and 
unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Shiloh  (H  V'^tt?)  is 

probably  from  the  root  H^ti?  ;  and  if  so,  it  means 
rest,  or,  as  Hengstenberg  argues,  it  is  for  Shifo», 
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and  is  a  proper  name,  the  man  of  peace  or  rest, 
the  peace-maker.  For  other  derivations  and  inter- 
pretations see  Gesenius  {Thesaurus,  sub  voc.)  and 
Hengstenberg  (CZ/ristofoiy/e,  vol.  i.).  Whilst  «w?i 
of  pence  is  far  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the 
name,  those  old  versions  which  render  it  "He  to 
whom  the  sceptre  belon(/s,"  see  the  Messianic  ap- 
plication equally  with  ourselves.  This  then  is  the 
first  case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in 
one  person ;  and  He  is  to  be  a  man  of  peace ;  He 
is  to  wield  and  retain  the  government,  and  the 
nations  shall  look  up  to  Him  and  obey  Him.  [For 
a  different  view,  see  the  art.  Shiloii  in  this  Dic- 
tionary.] 

The  next  passage  usually  quoted  is  the  prophecy 
of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19).  The  star  points 
indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  sceptre  denotes  the 
power,  of  a  king.  And  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
(Pseudo)  see  here  the  Messiah.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  in  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2,  14);  and  though  David  is  himself 
a  type  of  Christ,  the  direct  Messianic  application 
of  this  place  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  prophecy  of  iSIoses  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  "  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren, 
like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him,"  claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to 
the  Messiah  ?  The  reference  to  INIoses  in  John  v. 
45— 17  —  "  He  wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  point  to  this 
passage;  for  it  is  a  cold  and  forced  interpretation 
to  refer  "it  to  the  whole  types  and  symbols  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  many  critics 
would  fain  find  here  the  divine  institution  of  the 
whole  prophetic  order,  which  if  not  here,  does  not 
occur  at  all.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  it  does 
promise  that  an  order  of  prophets  should  be  sent, 
but  that  the  singular  is  used  in  direct  reference  to 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  Christ  himself,  without 
whom  the  words  would  not  have  been  fulfilled. 
"  The  Spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in  the  prophets,  and 
Christ  is  in  a  sense  the  only  prophet."  (1  Pet.  i. 
11.)  Jews  in  earlier  times  might  have  been  ex- 
cused for  referring  the  words  to  this  or  that  present 
prophet;  but  the  Jews  whom  the  Lo/d  rebukes 
(John  V.)  were  inexcusable;  for,  having  the  words 
before  them,  and  the  works  of  Christ  as  well,  they 
should  have  known  that  no  prophet  had  so  fulfilled 
the  words  as  He  had. 

The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  have  been  thought  by 
many  to  bear  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

The  second  period  of  Messianic  prophecy  would 
include  the  time  of  David.  In  the  promises  of  a 
kingdom  to  David  and  his  house  "forever  "  (2  Sam. 
vii.  13),  there  is  more  than  could  be  fulfilled  save 
by  the  eternal  kingdom  in  which  that  of  David 
merged  ;  and  David's  last  words  dwell  on  this 
promise  of  an  everlasting  throne  (2  Sam.  xxiii.). 
Passages  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are 
appUed  to  the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T. :  such  are  Ps. 
ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  Other  psalms  quoted  in  the 
N.  T.  appear  to  refer  to  the  actual  history  of  an- 
other king ;  but  only  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  types  and  prophecy  will  consider  this  as  an  evi- 
dence against  an  ulterior  allusion  to  Messiah :  such 
psalms  are  xlv.,  Ixviii.,  Ixix.,  Ixxii.  The  advance 
in  clearness  in  this  period  is  great.  The  name  of 
Anointed,  /.  e.  King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah  is 
to  come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  is  described 
in  his  exaltation,  with  his  great  kingdom  that  shall 
be  spiritual  rather  than  temporal,  Ps.  ii.,  xxi.,  xl., 
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ex.  In  other  places  he  is  seen  in  suffering  and 
humiliation,  Ps.  xxii.,  xvi.,  xl. 

After  the  time  of  David  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  ceased  for  a  time;  until  those  prophets 
arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  The}'  nowhere  t;ive  us  an  exact  and 
complete  account  of  the  nature  of  Messiah ;  but 
different  aspects  of  the  truth  are  produced  by  the 
various  needs  of  the  people,  and  so  they  are  led  to 
speak  of  Him  now  as  a  Conqueror  or  a  -Judge,  or  a 
Redeemer  from  sin ;  it  is  from  the  study  of  the 
whole  of  them  that  we  c;ain  a  clear  and  complete 
image  of  His  Person  and  kingdom.  This  third 
period  lasts  from  the  rei^n  of  Uzziah  to  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  The  Jlessiah  is  a  king  and  Ruler 
of  David's  house,  who  should  come  to  reform  and 
restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  church,  as 
in  Is.  xi.,  xl.-lxvi.  The  blessings  of  the  restora- 
tion, however,  will  not  be  confined  to  Jews;  the 
heathen  are  made  to  share  them  fully  (Is.  ii.,  Ixvi.). 
Whatever  theories  have  been  attempted  about 
Isaiah  liii.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  most 
natural  is  the  received  interpretation  that  it  refers 
to  the  suffering  Redeemer;  and  so  in  the  N.  T.  it 
is  always  considered  to  do.  The  passage  of  Jlicah 
V.  2  (corap.  Matt.  ii.  6)  left  no  doubt,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded  to  in 
Zechariah  xii.  10-14.  The  time  of  the  second 
Temple  is  fixed  by  Haggai  ii.  9  for  Messiah's  com- 
ing ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Forerunner  and  of  the 
Anointed   are  clearly  revealed  in  Mai.   iii.   1,   iv. 

5,  6. 

The  fourth  period  after  the  close  of  the  canon 
of  the  0.  T.  is  known  to  us  in  a  great  measure  from 
allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews.  From  such  passages  as  Ps.  ii.  2,  6,  8;  Jer. 
xxiii.  5,  6 ;  Zech.  ix.  9,  the  Pharisees  and  those  of 
the  Jews  who  expected  Messiah  at  all,  looked  for 
a  temporal  prince  only.  The  Apostles  themselves 
were  infected  with  this  opinion,  till  after  the  Resur- 
■•ection,  Matt.  xx.  20,  21;  Luke  xxiv.  21;  Acts  i. 

6.  Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear,  Luke  ii.  30, 
sxiii.  42;  John  iv.  2.5.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  skeptical  school  which  had  discarded  the  ex- 
pectation altogether.  No  mention  of  I\Iessiah  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  nor  in  the  writings 
of  Philo;  and  Josephus  avoids  the  doctrine.  Inter- 
course with  heathens  had  made  some  Jews  ashamed 
of  their  fathers'  faith. 

The  expectation  of  a  golden  age  that  should  re- 
turn upon  the  earth,  was  common  in  heathen 
nations  (Hesiod,  iri<;-ts  and  Brys,  109;  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  89 ;  Virg.  Ed.  iv. ;  and  passages  in  Euseb. 
Pimp.  Kv.  i.  7,  xii.  13).  This  hope  the  Jews  also 
shared ;  but  with  them  it  was  associated  with  the 
coming  of  a  particular  Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an 
earthly  king,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  hope  of 
a  Messiah  may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
grounds  and  without  a  divine  revelation.  But  the 
prophecies  refute  this :  they  hold  out  not  a  Prophet 
only,  but  a  King  and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  set  the  people  free  from  sin,  and  to 
<each  them  the  ways  of  God,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.,  xl., 
ex.;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii.  In  these  and  other  places  too 
the  power  of  the  coming  One  reaches  beyond  the 
Jews  and  embraces  all  the  Gentiles,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  exclusive  notions  of  Judaism.  A  fair 
consideration  of  all  the  passages  will  convince  that 
the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  prophecies  is 
iwing  to  revelation  from  God.     The  witness  of  the 
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N.  T.  to  the  0.  T.  prophe  ies  can  bear  no  other 
meaning;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Peter; 
—  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts:  know- 
ing this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  .Scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  19-21;  compare  the  elaborate 
essay  on  this  text  in  Knapp's  Opuscula,  vol.  i.). 
Our  Lord  affirms  that  there  are  prophecies  of  the 
Jlessiah  in  0.  T.,  and  that  they  are  fulfilled  in 
Him,  Matt.  xxvi.  54;  Mark  ix.  12;  Luke  xviii.  31- 
33,  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  27;  John  v.  39,  46.  The  Apostles 
preach  the  same  truth.  Acts  ii.  16,  25,  viii.  28-35, 
X.  43,  xiii.  23,  32,  xxvi.  22,  23;  1  Pet.  i.  11;  and 
in  many  passages  of  St.  Paul.  Even  if  internal 
evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  prophecies  were 
much  more  than  vague  longings  after  better  times, 
the  N.  T.  proclaims  everywhere  that  although  ihe 
Gospel  was  the  sun,  and  0.  T.  prophecy  the 
dim  light  of  a  candle,  yet  both  were  light,  and  both 
assisted  those  who  heeded  them,  to  see  ariglit;  and 
that  the  prophets  interpreted,  not  the  private  long- 
ings of  their  own  hearts  but  the  wiU  of  God,  in 
speaking  as  they  did  (see  Knapp's  Essay  for  tliis 
explanation)  of  the  coming  kingdom. 

Our  own  theology  is  rich  in  prophetic  literature ; 
but  the  most  complete  view  of  this  whole  subject  is 
found  in  Hengstenberg's  Chrisloloyie,  the  second 
edition  of  which,  greatly  altered,  is  translated  in 
Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.  See  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  Saviouk;  Son  of  God. 

*  A  full  critical  history  of  the  Jewish  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
opinions  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Christ,  is  a  desid- 
eratum. The  subject  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties. The  date  of  some  of  the  most  important 
documents  bearing  upon  it  is  still  warmly  debated 
by  scholars.  See,  e.  y.,  in  this  Dictionary,  the 
articles  Daniel,  Book  of;  Enoch,  Book  of; 
Maccabees  (The),  vol.  ii.  pp.  1713,  1714,  and 
note  (on  the  so-called  "Psalms  of  Solomon"); 
Moses  (addition  in  Amer.  ed.  on  the  recently 
discovered  "Assumption  of  Moses");  and  Ver- 
sions, Ancient  (Targum).  Most  of  the  older 
works  on  the  later  opinions  of  the  Jews  (as  those  of 
AUix  and  Schottgen)  were  written  with  a  polemic 
aim,  in  an  uncritical  spirit,  and  depend  largely  upon 
untrustworthy  authorities,  making  extensive  use, 
for  example,  of  the  book  Zohar,  now  proved  to  be  a 
forgery  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Ginsburg, 
The  kabbalah,  etc.  Lond.  1865.) 

Besides  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
and  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  the  principal  original 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject  are  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version;  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  SibyHine 
Oracles,  particularly  Lib.  HI.  97-817,  about  140 
B.  c.  (best  editions  by  Friedlieb,  Leipz.  1852,  and 
.\lexandre,  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  Paris,  1841-56 ;  comp. 
the  dissertations  of  Bleek,  Liicke,  Hilgenfeld,  and 
Ewald) ;  the  book  of  Enoch ;  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(see  reference  above);  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
(see  above);  the  works  of  Philo  and  Josephus 
(which  contain  very  little) ;  the  Book  of  Jubilees  or 
Little  Genesis  (trans,  from  the  Ethicpic  by  Dill- 
mann  in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  f.  Bibl.  wiss.  1849,  pp. 
230-256,  and  1850,  pp.  1-9C);  the  Second  (Fourth) 
Book  of  Esdras  (Ezra);  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
(publ.  in  Syriac  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Ceriani 
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hi  his  Momtmenta  sacra  et  pro/aim  ex  Codd.  Bibl. 
AmbrosiaiKB,  torn.  i.  fasc.  1,  2,  Mediolani,  1861- 
66);  the  JMishna  (which  does  not  contain  much ; 
ed.  with  Lat.  version  and  the  comm.  of  IMainionides 
and  Bartenora  by  .Surenhusius,  6  vols.  fol.  1698- 
1703,  Germ,  trans,  by  Kalie,  1760-63,  and  by  Jost, 
in  Hebrew  letters,  Berl.  1832-34;  eighteen  treatises 
in  English  by  De  Sola  and  Kapliall,  Lond.  1845); 
the  Targums  (see  reference  above ;  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch 
trans,  by  Etheridge,  2  vols.  Lond.  1862-65);  the 
earliest  Midrashim  {Mechilla,  SipJn-a,  Sipln'i,  on 
Exod.,  Levit.,  Numb,,  and  Deut.,  publ.  with  a  Lat. 
version  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  torn,  xiv.,  xv.); 
the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Gemara,  and  other 
Rabbinical  writings.  There  is  no  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Talmud ;  but  20  treatises  out  of  the 
39  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  are  published  with  a 
Latin  version  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  (torn,  xvii., 
xviii.,  XX.,  x.xv.,  xxx.),  and  three  of  the  Babylonian 
(toni.  xix.,  xxv.).  Something  on  the  opinions  of 
the  later  Jews  may  be  gathered  from  the  Chris- 
tian fathers,  particularly  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c. 
Tryph.),  Origen,  and  Jerome;  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians appear  to  have  transferred  many  of  the  Jew- 
ish expectations  concerning  the  Messiah  to  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  e.  g.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appearance  of  Elijah  as  his  precursor 
(see  vol.  i.p.  710,  note,  and  add  the  full  illustration  of 
this  point  by  Thilo,  Codex  Apocr.  N.  T.  p.  761  ff'.). 

On  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  more  important  literature  is  referred  to 
by  Hase  in  his  Leben  Jesu,  §  36  (4e  Aufl.).  See 
also  Knobel,  Prophetls)nus  d.  //fir.,  Bresl.  1837,  i. 
311  note.  328  note,  and  Diestel,  Gesch.  d.  A.  Test. 
in  d.  chrisll.  Kirche,  Jena,  1869.  p.  770  ff.  With 
Hengstenberg's  Christology  should  be  compared  his 
Comm.  on  the  Psalms,  in  which  his  former  views 
are  considerably  modified.  See  also  Dr.  Noyes's 
review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Christology,  in  the 
Christ.  Exam,  for  July,  1834,  xvi.  321-364,  and 
the  Introduction  to  his  New  Trans,  of  the  Heb. 
Pnphets,  3d  ed.  Bost.  1866.  Hengstenberg's  essay 
on  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Test,  was 
translated  from  his  Christology  in  the  Bibl.  Pepos. 
for  1833,  iii.  653-683,  and  reviewed  by  Dr.  Noyes 
in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  January,  May,  and 
July,  1836,  the  last  two  articles  relating  to  the  "  An- 
gel of  Jehovah."  See,  further,  J.  Pye  Smith,  Script. 
Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  5th  ed.  2  vols.  Edin. 
1859 ;  J.  J.  Stiihelin,  Die  messian.  Wcissagunqen 
des  A.  T.,  Berl.  1847;  Rev.  David  Green,  The 
Knowledge  and  Faith  of  the  0.  T.  Saints  respect- 
ing the  Promised  Messiah,  in  the  Bibl.  San-a.  for 
Jan.  1857,  xiv.  166-199;  Prof.  S.  C  Bartlett. 
Theories  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  in  the  Bibl. 
Sacra  for  Oct.  1861,  xviii.  724-770;  and  Ed. 
Riehm,  Zur  Charakteristik  d.  messian.  Weissa- 
gung,  in  the  Thcol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1865,  pp.  3-71, 
425-489,  and  1869,  pp.  209-284. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  Jewish  opinions 
concerning  the  Messiah  the  following  works  may  be 
referred  to:  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  et  Rabbini- 
cum,  Basil.  1640,  fol,  espec.  coll.  1267  ff.  and  221 
ff. ;  also  his  Synagoga  Judaica,  c.  50,  "  De  venturo 
Jud.  Messia."  Ant.  Hulsius,  Theol.  Judaica, 
Bredae,  1653,  4to.  Ed.  Pocock,  Porta  Mcsis,  etc. 
(of  Maimonides),  0.xon.  1654,  see  cap.  vi.  of  the 
N'oto'  Miscellanece,  "  In  quo  variffi  Jud^onun 
de  Resur.  Mort.  Sententise  expenduntur; "  also 
in  his  Thiol.  Works,  i.  159-213.  W.  Schiek- 
ard,  J%is  Regium  Heirr.  cum  Notts  Carpzovii  (1674), 
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theor.  XX.  ad  fin.,  reprinted  in  Ugolini's  Thet. 
xxiv.  792-824.  Joh.  a  Lent,  Schediasma  hist.-phil. 
de  Judcem-um  Psetido-Messiis,  in  Ugolini's  Thes. 
xxiii.  1019-90.  Lightfoot's  Works,  particularly  hia 
IJorce  Ilebraicce.  The  Dissertations  of  Witsius, 
Rhenferd,  David  Mill,  and  Scht'ttgen  De  Seculo 
futuro,  partly  reprinted  in  Meuschen  (see  below); 
eomp.  Koppe's  Excursus  I.  to  his  notes  on  the  Ep.  to 
the  Ephesians  {N.  T.  ed.  Kopjnnn.  vol.  vi;).  Eisen- 
nienger,  Entdeckies  Judenthum.  2  Theile,  Kcnigsb. 
1711,  4to,  espec.  ii.  647-889  (aims  to  collect  every- 
thing that  can  bring  discredit  on  the  Jews,  but  gives 
the  original  of  all  the  Rabbinical  passages  transla- 
ted). Schottgen,  Hurce.  Hebr.  et  Talmudicee,  2  vols. 
Dre.sd.  1733-42,  4to.  His  J^f^^s  der  vahre  Hfessias, 
Leipz.  1748,  is  substantially  a  German  translation 
of  the  treatise  "  De  Messia,"  which  occupies  a 
large  part  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Horoe.  ("  Has  accu- 
mulated a  most  valuable  collection  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions, but  .  .  .  exhibits  no  critical  perception 
whatever  of  the  relative  value  of  the  authorities 
which  he  quotes,  and  often  seems  to  me  to  misin- 
terpret the  real  tenor  of  their  testimony."  —  West- 
cott.)  Stehelin,  The  Traditions  of  the  Jejvs,  2  vols. 
Lond.  1732-34;  also  1748  with  the  title  Rabbini- 
cal Literature.  (A  rare  book ;  in  the  Astor  Library. ) 
Meuschen,  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talmude  illustratum. 
Lips.  1736,  4to.  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  Gra:cum,  2 
vols.  Amst.  1751-52,  fol.  Imm.  Schwarz,  Jesus 
Targinnicus,  Comm.  I.,  II.  Torgav.  1758-59,  4to. 
G.  B.  De-Rossi,  Delia  vana  aspettazione  deg/i  Ebrei 
del  loro  Re  Messia,  Parma,  1773,  4to.  Keil,  Hist. 
Dogmatis  de  Regno  Messice  Christi  et  Apost. 
vE-tate,  Lips.  1781,  enlarged  in  his  Opusc.  i.  22- 
83,  i.-xxxi.  Corrodi,  Krit.  Gesch.  des  Chiliasmus, 
Theil  i.,  Ziirich,  1781.  Bertholdt,  Christologia 
JudiBorum  Jesu  Apostolorumque  jEtate,  Erlang. 
1811,  a  convenient  manual,  but  superficial  and  un- 
critical. F.  F.  Fleck,  De  Regno  Christi,  Lips. 
1826,  pp.  22-64;  comp.  his  larger  work,  De  Regno 
Divino,  Lips.  1829.  John  Allen,  Modern  Judaism, 
2d  ed.  Lond.  1830,  pp.  25.3-289.  D.  G.  C.  von 
Coelln,  Bibl.  Theol.  (Leipz.  1836),  i.  487-511. 
Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Ileils,  2  Abth. 
Stuttg.  1838,  espec.  ii.  219-444  ("  has  given  the 
best  general  view  of  the  fculject  "  —  Westcott  ; 
but  is  too  undiscriminating  in  the  use  of  his 
authorities).  F.  Nork,  Rabbinische  Quellen  u. 
Parallelen  zu  neutest.  Schriflsiellen,  Leipz.  1839 
("  has  collected  with  fair  accuracy  the  sum  of  Jew- 
ish tradition  "  —  Westcott).  Bruno  Bauer,  Krit. 
d.  ev.  Gesch.  d.  Syrwjytiker  (1841),  pp.  391-416, 
maintains  that  before  the  time  of  Christ  there  was 
no  definite  expectation  among  the  Jews  respecting 
the  jNIessiah ;  see  in  opposition  the  remarks  of  Zeller, 
in  his  Theol.  Jahrb.  1843,  ii.  35-52,  and  Ebrard, 
Wiss.  Krit.  d.  ev.  Geschichte,  2e  Aufl.  1860,  pp. 
651-669.  F.  Bottcher,  De  Inferis,  etc.  Dresd. 
1846,  §§  540-557,  and  elsewhere.  Liicke,  Einl.  in  d. 
Offenb.  d.  Johannes,  2e  Aufl.  (1852),  i.  7-342,  val- 
uable dissertations  on  the  Apocalyptic  literature, 
Jewish  and  Christian.  Schimiann,  t'/'rwft/s,  Hamb. 
1852,  i.  1-272.  Robt.  Young,  Christology  of  the 
Targums,  Edin.  1853.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  JUdische 
Apokalyjjtik  in  ihre  geschichtl.  Enticickehing,  Jena, 
1857.  "jost,  Gesch.  d.  Jiulenthums  (1857-59),  i. 
394-402,  ii.  172-177,  283  f.,  337  (Karaites). 
Michel  Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  rel.  des  Juifs  pen- 
dant les  deux  siecles  anterteurs  a  I'ere  chrctienne, 
Paris,  1860,  pp.  266-310.  [James  IMartineau], 
Early  History  of  Messianic  Ideas,  in  the  National 
Ren.  Apr.  1863,  xvi.  466-483  (Book  of  Daniel  and 
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Sibylline  Oracles),  and  Apr.  1864,  xviii.  554-579 
(Book  of  Enoch).  Colani,  Jesus-Christ  et  les  croy- 
ances  inessianiques  de  son  temps,  '2<^  M.  Strasb. 
1864.  Lankan  (Cath.)  D((s  Judenlhuin  in  Palds- 
tina  zur  Zelt  Chrisli,  Freib.  im  Br.  1866,  pp. 
391-461.  Ewald,  Gesch.  C/iristus^  u.  seiner  Ztit, 
3e  Aus».  Gutt.  1867,  pp.  135-170.  Holtzmann, 
Die  Messiasidea  zur  Ztlt  Jesu,  in  the  Juhrb.  f. 
deutscke  TheoL  1867,  xii.  389-411.  Keim,  Gesch. 
Jesu  von  Nazara,  Ziirich,  1867,  i.  239-250. 
Hausrath,  Neulest.  Zeitgeschichie,  Heidelb.  1868, 
i.  172-184,  420-433.  C.  A.  Row,  The  Jesus  of 
the  Evangelists,  Lond.  1868,  pp.  145-198.  Ham- 
burger's Real-Encijcl.  f.  Bibel  u.  Talinvd,  art. 
Memas  (Heft  iu.  1869;  Abth.  II.,  giving  the 
Talmudic  doctrine,  is  not  yet  published). 

For  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
see  Oehler's  art.  Messhis  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl. 
(1858)  ix.  408-441,  and  B.  F.  Westcott's  Introd. 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  110-173,  Amer.  ed. 
(1862).     [Anticiikist.]  A. 

MESSI'AS  (Meo-trfas:  Messias),  the  Greek 
form  of  Messiah  (John  i.  41;  iv.  25). 

METALS.  Th'e  Hebrews,  in  comflaon  with 
other  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly 
all  the  metals  known  to  modern  metallurgy,  whether 
as  the  products  of  their  own  soil  or  the  results  of 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  One  of  the  earliest 
geographical  definitions  is  that  which  describes  the 
country  of  Havilah  as  the  land  which  abounded  in 
gokl,  and  the  gold  of  which  was  good  (Gen.  ii.  11, 
12).  The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainite,  Tu- 
bal Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or  sharpener 
of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V.  "  brass  " ) 
and  iron  (Gen.  iv.  22).  "  Al)ram  was  very  rich  in 
cattle,  in  silcer,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii.  2);  silver, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of 
commerce,  while  gold  existed  in  the  shape  of  orna- 
ments, during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Tin  is  first 
mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  tlie  Midianites  which 
were  taken  when  Balaam  was  slain  (Num.  xxxi.  22), 
and  lead  is  used  to  heighten  the  imagery  of  Moses' 
triumphal  song  (Ex.  xv.  10).  Whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel,  properly  so 
called,  is  imcertain;  the  words  so  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps.  xviii.  34; 
Jer.  XV.  12)  are  in  all  other  passages  translated 
brass,  and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  I'he 
"northern  iron  "  of  Jer.  xv.  12  is  believed  by  com- 
mentators to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered  by 
some  peculiar  process,  so  as  more  nearly  to  cor- 
respond to  what  we  call  steel  [Steel]  ;  and  the 
"  flaming  torches  "  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  probably  the 
flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots  which 
should  come  against  Nineveh.  Besides  the  simple 
metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known  as  bronze,  and 
probably  in  all  cases  in  which  copper  is  mentioned 
as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  chashmnl  (A.  V.  "amber")  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27, 
viii.  2,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  i'^XeKrpov,  and  the 
Vulg.  electrum,  by  whicli  our  translators  were 
misled,  there  is  considerable  difficulty.  Whatever 
be  the  meaning  of  chnshmal.  for  which  no  satis- 
factory etymology  has  been  proposed,  there  canjie 
but  little  doubt  that  by  i]\eKTfjov  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators intended,  not  the  fossil  resin  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Greeks  and  to  us  .as  "  .amber,"  but 
Jie  metal  so  called,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  gold  with  one  of  silver,  described  by 
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Pliny  (xxxiii.  23)  as  more  brilliant  than  silver  by 
lamp-light.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  attending 
the  xaAKoAi0ar/ov  (Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18,  A.  V.  "  fim 
brass  "),  which  l)as  hitherto  successfully  resisted  aU 
the  eftbrts  of  commentators,  but  which  is  explained 
by  Suidas  as  a  kind  of  electron,  more  precious  than 
gold.  That  it  was  a  mixed  metal  of  great  brilliancy 
is  extremely  probable,  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  identify  it.  In  addition  to  the  metals 
actually  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  mei'cury  is  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxxi.  23, 
as  "  the  water  of  separation,"  being  "looked  upon 
as  the  mother  by  which  all  the  metals  were  fructi- 
fied, purified,  and  brought  forth,"  and  on  this  ac- 
count kept  secret,  and  only  mysteriously  hinted 
.at  (Napier,  Metal,  of  the  Bible,  Intr.  p.  6).  Mr. 
Napier  adds,  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  this  supposition." 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  all  metals.  Almost  every  country 
in  the  world  has  in  its  turn  yielded  a  certain  supply, 
and  as  it  is  found  most  frequently  in  alluvial  soil 
among  the  debris  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  tor- 
rents, it  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was 
procured  with  little  difficulty.  The  existence  of 
gold  and  the  prevalence  of  gold  ornaments  in  early 
times  are  no  proof  of  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Gold  was  undoubtedly 
used  before  the  art  of  working  copper  or  iron  was 
discovered.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold  streams 
or  mines  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrews  obtained  their 
principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ships  of  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  brought  it  for  Solomon  (1  K.  ix. 
11,  X.  11),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Hebrew 
mon.arch  had  equipped  a  fleet  and  manned  it  with 
Tyrian  sailors,  the  chief  of  their  freight  was  the 
gold  of  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  27,  28).  It  was  brought 
thence  in  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  the 
Indiamen  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  Parvaim  (2 
Chr.  iii.  6),  Raamah  (Ez.  xxvii.  22),  Sheba  (1  K.  x. 
2,  10;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  and 
Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9),  were  other  sources  of  gold  for 
the  markets  of  Palestine  and  Tyre.  It  was  prob- 
ably brought  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii.  21; 
A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit.  "tongue"),  and  was  rapidly 
converted  into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  Ear- 
rings, or  rather  nose-rings,  were  made  of  it,  those 
given  to  Rebecca  were  half  a  shekel  (|-  oz.)  in 
v.-eight  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  bracelets  (Gen.  xxiv.  22), 
chains  ((ien.  xli.  42),  signets  (Ex.  xxxv.  22),  bullce 
or  spherical  ornaments  suspended  from  the  neck 
(Ex.  xxxv.  22),  and  chains  for  the  legs  (Num.  xxxi. 
50:  comp.  Is.  iii.  18;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12).  It  was 
used  in  embroidery  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  2  Sam.  i.  24; 
Plin.  viii.  74);  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle  were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  orna- 
ments which  the  Hebrews  willingly  offered  (Ex. 
xxxv.-xl.);  the  same  precious  metal  was  lavished 
upon  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.,  vii.);  Solomon's  throne 
was  overlaid  with  gold  (1  K.  x.  18),  his  drinking- 
cups  and  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  21),  and  the 
neighboring  princes  brought  him  as  presents  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  of  silver  (1  K.  x.  25).  So  plentiful 
indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  during 
his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little  worth 
(1  K.  X.  21,27).  Gold  and  silver  were  devoted  to 
the  fashioning  of  idolatrous  images  (Ex.  xx.  23, 
xxxii.  4;  Deut.  xxix.  17;  1  K.  xii.  28).  The  crown 
on  the  head  of  Malcham  (A.  V.  "  their  king  "),  the 
idol  of  the  Ammonites  at  Rabbah.  weighed  a  talent 
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of  gold,  that  is  125  lbs.  troy,  a  weight  so  great  that 
it  could  not  have  been  worn  by  David  among  the 
ordinary  insignia  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  The 
great  abundance  of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated 
by  its  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article 
of  ornament  and  almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Jlidianites  taken  by  the  Israelites, 
in  their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was  slain, 
were  ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  16,750 
shekels  of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  48-54),  equal  in  value 
to  more  than  30,000/.  of  our  present  money.  1700 
shekels  of  gold  (worth  more  than  3000/.)  in  nose 
jewels  (A.  V.  "ear-rings")  alone  were  taken  by 
Gideon's  army  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites 
(Judg.  viii.  26).  These  numbers,  though  large,  are 
not  incredibly  great,  when  we  consider  that  the 
country  of  the  Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in 
gold  streams  which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and 
that  like  the  Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
Peruvians  of  the  time  of  Pizarro,  they  carried  most 
of  theu'  wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of 
treasure  accumulated  by  David  from  spoils  taken 
in  war,  is  so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
conclude  the  numbers  exaggerated.  From  the 
gold  shields  of  Hadadezer's  army  of  Syrians  and 
other  sources  he  had  collected,  according  to  the 
chronicler  (1  Chr.  xxii.  14),  100,000  talents  of 
gold,  and  1,000,000  talents  of  silver;  to  these 
must  be  added  his  own  contribution  of  3,000  tal- 
ents of  gold  and  7,000  of  silver  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
2-4),  and  the  additional  oflTerings  ^f  the  people, 
the  total  value  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of 
a  talent  to  be  125  lbs.  Troy,  gold  at  73«.  per  oz., 
and  silver  at  4s.  4|(/.  per  oz.,  is  reckoned  by  I\Ir. 
Napier  to  be  939,929,687/.  Some  idea  of  the  large- 
ness of  this  sum  may  be  formed  by  considering  that 
in  1855  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use  in  the 
world  was  calculated  to  be  about  820,000,000/. 
Undoubtedly  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
possessed  by  the  Israelites  might  be  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea;  but  in 
the  time  of  David  they  were  a  nation  struggling 
for  political  existence,  surrounded  by  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  without  the  leisure  necessary  for  devel- 
oping their  commercial  cap.ibilitics.  The  numbers 
given  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §  2)  are  only  one 
tenth  of  those  in  the  text,  but  the  sum,  even  when 
thus  reduced,  is  still  enormous."  But  though  gold 
was  thus  coi.iuion,  silver  appears  lo  ha\e  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce.  The  first  com- 
mercial transaction  of  v,'hich  we  possess  the  details 
was  the  purchase  of  I-'phron's  field  by  Abraham  for 
•IC!)  shekels  of  sHvo-  (Gen.  xxiii.  16);  slaves  were 
bought  with  silver  (G'li.  xvii.  12);  silver  was  the 
nioney  paid  by  Abimelech  as  a  compensation  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  .ix.  10);  .Joseph  was  sold  to  the 
Ishmaelite  merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  28);  and  generally  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "money"  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  sZ/re?-. 
The  first  payment  in  gi;Id  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr. 
xxi.  25,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  or  Araunali,  the  Jebusite,  for  six  hundred 
shekels  of  (/o/f/  by  weight."  *  But  in  the  parallel 
narrative  of  the  transaction  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  the 
price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  is 
fifty  shekels  of  silver.     An  attempt  has  been  made 

a  As  an  illustration  of  ttie  enoi'mous  wealth  which  it 
was  possible  for  one  man  to  collect,  we  may  quote 
from  Herodotus  (vii.  28)  the  instance  of  Pythius  the 
Lydian,  who  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Xerxes,  on  his 
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by  Keil  to  reconcile  these  two  passages  by  supposing 
that  in  the  former  the  purchase  referred  to  was  that 
of  the  entire  hill  on  which  the  threshing-floor  stood, 
and  in  the  latter  that  of  the  threshing-floor  itself. 
But  the  close  resemblance  between  the  two  narra- 
tives renders  it  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation, 
and  to  imagine  that  two  difl'erent  circumstances 
are  described.  That  there  is  a  discrepancy  lie- 
tween  the  numbers  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  and  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5  is  admitted,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  case  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  With  this  one  excep- 
tion there  is  no  case  in  the  0.  T.  in  which  gold 
is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  commerce;  the  He- 
brew coinage  may  have  been  partly  gold,  but  we 
have  no  proof  of  it. 

Silver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of 
plates  from  Tarshish,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  K. 
X.  22;  2Chr.  ix.  21;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great 
that  silver  was  but  little  esteemed;  "  the  king  made 
silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  "  (1  K.  x.  21, 
27).  With  the  treasures  which  were  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  not  only  the  ornaments  but  the  ordinary 
metal-work  of  the  tabernacle  were  made.  Silver 
was  employed  for  the  sockets  of  the  boards  (Ex. 
xxvi.  19,  xxxvi.  24),  and  for  the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
and  their  fillets  (Ex.  xxxviii.  10).  The  capitals  of 
the  pillars  were  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xxxviji.  17), 
the  chargers  and  bowls  offered  by  the  princes  at  the 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vii.  13,  &c.), 
the  trumpets  for  marshalling  the  host  (Num.  x.  2), 
and  some  of  the  candlesticks  and  taldes  for  the 
Temple  were  of  silver  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  16).  It 
was  used  for  the  setting  of  gold  ornaments  (Prov. 
XXV.  11)  and  other  decorations  (Cant.  i.  11),  and 
for  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  gorgeous  chariot  or 
palanquin  (Cant.  iii.  10). 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver  collected  by  David,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  1  to 
9  nearly.  Three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold  were  demanded  of  Hezekiali  by  Sen- 
nacherib (2  K.  xviii.  14);  but  later,  when  Pharaoh- 
nechoh  took  Jehoahaz  prisoner,  he  imposed  upon 
the  land  a  tribute  of  100  talents  of  silver,  and  only 
one  talent  of  gold  (2  K.  xxiii.  33).  The  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  these  two  cases 
is  very  remarkable,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  explained. 

Brass,  or  more  properly  copper,  Vfas  a  native  prod- 
uct of  Palestine,  "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper" 
(Deut.  viii.  9;  .Job  xxviii.  2).  It  was  so  plentiful 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed 
in  the  Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
great  (1  K.  vii.  47).  Much  of  the  copper  which 
David  had  prepared  for  this  work  was  taken  from 
the  Syrians  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8),  and  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplie'd  with 
vessels  of  the  same  metal  by  the  merchants  of 
iJavan,  Tubal,  and  Bleshech  (Ez.  xxvii.  13).  There 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To 
the  latter  metal  no  allusion  is  found.  But  tin  was 
well  known,  and  from  the  difficulty  which  attends 


way  to  Greece,  2,000  talents  of  silver,  and  3,993,000 
gold  darics ;  a  sum  which  in  these  days  would  amount 
to  about  5i  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

b  Literally,  "  shekels  of  gold,  a  weight  of  600." 
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the  touEjheiiing  pure  copper  so  as  to  render  it  fit 
for  hammering,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  mode  of  de- 
oxidizini:;  copper  by  the  admixture  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  tin  had  been  early  discovered.  "  We  are 
inclined  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  ''that  Moses 
used  no  copper  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  but 
bronze,  the  use  of  which  is  less  objectionable. 
Bronze,  not  being  so  suliject  to  tarnish,  takes  on  a 
finer  polish,  and,  besides,  [its]  being  much  more 
easily  melted  and  cast  would  make  it  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively used  than  copper  alone.  These  practical 
considerations,  and  the  fact  of  almost  all  the  antique 
castings  and  other  articles  in  metal  that  are  pre- 
served from  these  ancient  times  being  composed  of 
bronze,  prove  in  our  opinion  that  where  the  word 
'  brass '  occurs  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refers 
to  an  ore,  such  as  Job  xxviii.  2  and  Deut.  viii.  9,  it 
should  be  translated  bronze  "  {Metal,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  6G).  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps. 
xviii.  34)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  C,  38)  were 
made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of  being  so 
wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard  edge. 
The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the  hardest 
granite.  The  Mexicans,  before  the  discovery  of  iron, 
"  found  a  substitute  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper ; 
and  with  tools  made  of  this  bronze  could  cut  not 
only  metals,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  siliceous  dust, 
the  hardest  substances,  as  basalt,  porphyry,  ame- 
thysts, and  emeralds"  (Prescott,  Conq.  of  Mexico, 
ch.  5).  The  great  skill  attained  by  the  Egyptians 
in  working  metals  at  a  very  early  period  throws 
light  upon  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  the 
Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
elaborated  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  Tabernacle,  for  which  great  ac- 
quaintance with  metals  was  requisite.  In  the 
troul)lous  times  which  followed  their  entrance  into 
Palestine  this  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
for  when  the  Temple  was  built  the  metal-workers 
employed  were  Phoenicians. 

Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine. The  "iron  mountain"  in  the  traus-Jordanic 
region  is  described  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  2), 
;md  was  remarkable  for  producing  a  particular  kind 
of  palm  (Mishna,  Succa,  ed.  Dachs,  p.  182).  Iron 
mines  are  still  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr 
Jluneli  in  the  S.  of  the  valley  Zaharani;  smelting 
works  are  found  at  Shemuster,  3  hours  W.  of 
Baalbek,  and  others  in  the  oak-woods  at  Masbek 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  73,  201);  but  the  method 
employed  is  the  simplest  possible,  like  that  of  the 
old  Samothracians,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  is 
chiefly  used  for  horse-shoes. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  though  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  them  in 
Palestine.  The  former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  ob- 
tained it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenician 
merchants  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  36),  who  them- 
selves procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Ez.  xxvii.  12)  and 
the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  The  allusions  to  it 
in  the  C)ld  Testament  principally  point  to  its  ad- 
mixture with  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals  (Is.  i. 
25;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20).  It  must  have  occurred  in 
the  composition  of  bronze :  the  Assyrian  bowls  and 
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dishes  in  the  British  Museum  are  found  to  contain 
one  [jart  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper.  "  The  tin  was 
probably  obtained  from  Phoenicia,  and  consequently 
that  used  in  the  bronzes  in  the  British  IMuseum 
may  actually  have  been  exported,  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago,  from  the  British  Isles  "  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  191).      . 

Antimony  (2  K.  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30,  A.  V. 
"painting"),  in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by 
the  Hebrew  women,  like  the  hold  of  the  Arabs,  for 
coloring  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows.      [P.vint.] 

Eurtiier  information  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
upon  the  several  metals,  and  whatever  is  known  of 
the  metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  discussed 
under  Mining.  W.  A.  W. 

*  METAPHORS  OF  PAUL.  [Games; 
James,  Epistle  of.] 

METE'RUS  (BaiTTjpour;  [Aid.  MeT7?povs]  )• 
According  to  the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v.  17,  "  the  sons 
of  Meterus  "  returned  with  Zorobabel.  There  is 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and 
Neh.  vii.,  nor  is  it  traceable  in  the  Vulgate. 

ME'THEG-AM'MAH  (nSST  50^  [see 
below]:  r))v  a<pwpifffjL^vt)v-  Fromum  iribuii),  a, 
place  which  David  took  from  the  Philistines,  ap- 
parently in  his  last  war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  1),  "  Gath  and  her  daughter-towns  "  is  sub- 
stituted for  jMetheg  ha-Ammah. 

The  renderings  are  legion,  almost  each  translator 
having  his  own ;  "  but  the  interpretations  may  be 
reduced  to  two ;  1.  That  adopted  by  Gesenius 
{Thesaur.  113)  and  Fiirst  {Handiub.  102  6),  in 
which  Ammah  is  taken  as  meaning  "  mother-city  " 
or  "metropolis"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  and 
Metheg-ha-Ammah  "the  bridle  of  the  mother-city  " 
—  namely  of  Gath,  the  chief  town  of  the  Philistines. 
If  this  is  correct,  the  expression  "daughter-towns" 
in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Chronicles  is  a 
closer  parallel,  and  more  characteristic,  than  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be.  2.  That  of  Ewald 
(Gesc/i.  iii.  190),  who,  taking  Ammah  as  meaning 
the  "forearm,"  treats  the  words  as  a  metaphor  to 
express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
smitten  and  humbled  his  foes,  had  torn  the  bridle 
from  their  arm,  and  thus  broken  forever  the  do- 
minion with  which  they  curbed  Israel,  as  a  rider 
manages  his  horse  by  the  rein  held  fast  on  his 
arm. 

The  former  of  these  two  has  the  support  of  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles ;  and  it  is  no  valid 
objection  to  it  to  say,  as  Ewald  in  his  note  to  the 
above  passage  does,  that  Gath  cannot  be  referred  to, 
because  it  had  its  own  king  still  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  for  the  king  in  Solomon's  time  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  tributary  to  Israel,  as  the 
kings  "on  this  side  the  Euphrates"  (1  K.  iv.  24) 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  obvious  objec- 
tion to  Ewald's  interpretation  that  to  control  his 
horse  a  rider  must  hold  the  bridle  not  on  his  arm 
but  fast  in  his  hand.  G. 

METHU'SAEL  (bstT^nn  ot«»  of  God: 
Madovcrd\a:    MathusaSl),    the   son   of  Jlehujael, 


«  A  large  collection  of  these  will  be  found  in  Glas- 
«i  Philologia  Sacra  (lib.  iv.  tr.  3,  obs.  17),  together 
vith  a  singular  Jewish  tradition  bearing  upon  the 
point.  The  most  singular  rendering,  perhaps,  is  that 
Of  Aquila,  ^^oAii'b?  roi)  uSpaywyiou,  "  the  bridle  of  the 
Hqueduct,"  perhaps  with  some  reference  to  the  irriga- 


tion of  the  rich  district  in  which  Gath  was  situated. 
Aqueduct  is  derived  from  the  Chaldee  version,  Sn^S, 
which  has  that  signification  amongst  others.  Aquila 
adopts  a  similar  rendering  in  the  case  of  the  hill 
Ammah. 
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fourth  in  descent  from  Cain,  and  father  of  Lamech 
(Gen.  iv.  18).  A.  B.' 

METHU'SELAH  (nbti^intt,  man  of  off- 
spring, or  possibly  man  of  a  clari:"  Madovad.\a' 
Mathusala),  the  son  of  Enoch,  sixth  in  descent 
from  Seth,  and  father  of  Lamech.  The  resemblance 
of  the  name  to  the  preceding,  on  which  (with  the 
coincidence  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the  next  gen- 
eration in  both  lines)  some  theories  have  been 
formed,  seems  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real. 
The  life  of  Methuselah  is  fixed  by  Gen.  v.  27  at 
969  years,  a  period  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
patriarch,  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
bringing  his  death  down  to  the  very  year  of  the 
Flood.  The  LXX.  reckoning  makes  him  die  six 
years  before  it;  and  the  Samaritan,  although 
shortening  his  life  to  720  years,  gives  the  same 
result  as  the  Hebrew.  [Chronology.]  On  the 
subject  of  Longevity,  see  Patriakchs.       A.  B. 

*  METE -YARD,  Lev.  xix.  35.  [Meas- 
ure.] 

MEU'NIM  (n''2^5?a  [habilationy.  [Rom. 
Meivuiy;  Vat.]  MeaeivoifM  ;  [FA.  Meffffeivofi;] 
Alex.  Meetfcc/x.:  Munim),  Neh.  vii.  52.  Elsewhere 
given  in  A.  V.  as  Mehunim  and  Meiiunims. 

MEZ'AHAB  (3nT  >J2  [see  below] :  Mai- 
(oii^\  Alex.  M6^oo;S  in  Gen.,  but  omits  in  1  Chr. ; 
[in  (Jhr.,  Comp.  Me^aa/3:]  Mezaab).  The  father 
of  Matred  and  grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  who 
was  wife  of  Hadar  or  Hadad,  the  last  named  king 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  .39;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  His 
name,  which,  if  it  be  Hebrew,  signifies  "  waters  of 
gold,"  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Jarchi 
renders  it,  "  what  is  gold?  "  and  explains  it,  "  he 
was  a  rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  valued  in  his 
eyes  at  all."  Abarbanel  says  be  was  "  rich  and 
great,  so  that  on  this  account  he  was  called  Meza- 
hab,  for  the  gold  was  in  his  house  as  water."  "  Hag- 
gaon"  (writes  Alien  Ezra)  "said  ho  was  a  refiner 
of  gold,  but  others  said  that  it  poinled  to  those 
who  make  gold  from  'urass."  The  -lerusalem  Tar- 
gum  of  course  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
punning  upon  the  name,  and  combined  the  explan- 
ations given  by  Jarchi  and  Haggaon.  Tho  latter 
part  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  39  is  thus  rendered :  "  the 
name  of  his  wile  was  IMohc.ibel.  daughter  of  Alatred, 
the  daughter  of  a  refiner  of  gold,  who  was  wearied 

with  labor  (S'lTu^,  mairedd)  all  the  days  of  his 
life;  alter  he  had  eaten  and  was  filled,  he  turned 
and  said,  what  is  gold?  and  what  is  silver?  "  A 
somewhat  si'  lilar  paraphrase  is  given  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  except  that  it  is  there 
referred  to  Matred,  and  not  to  Mezahab.  The 
Arabic  Version  translates  the  name  "  water  of  gold," 
which  must  have  been  from  the  Hebrew,  wliile  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  "  a  refiner  of 
gold,"  as  in  the  Quasdvnes  Ihbraiccein  Faralip., 

a  There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  derivation  of 
this  name.     The  latter  portion  of  the  root  is  certainly 

n  Vti7  (from  n^f ,  "  to  send  '•),  used  for  a  "  mis- 
sile "  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  Joel  ii.  8,  and  for  a  "  branch  " 
in  Cant.  iv.  13,  Is.  xvi,  8.  The  former  portion  is  de- 
rived by  many  of  the  older  Ilebraists  from  i1-1u2  "  to 
die,"  and  various  interpretations  given  accordingly. 
See  in  Leusden's  Onomasticon,  '' mortem  suam  misit," 
"  mortis  suae  anna,"  etc.  Others  make  it  '■  he  dies, 
•nd  it  [t,  e.  the  Flood]  is  sent,"  supposing  it  either  a 
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attributed  to  Jerome,  and  the  traditions  given 
above  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  originally 
there  was  something  in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  want- 
ing, which  gave  rise  to  this  rendering,  and  of  which 

the  present  reading,   '^13,  me,  is  an  abbreviation.- 

\V.  A.  W. 

MFAMIN"  (I^^lJ  [on  the  right  hand,  or  ^eih. 
son  of /lie  right  hand]:  Meafiiv,  [Vat.  FA.  Afxa- 
/j.eiv;]  Alex.  Mea/ni/x:  Miamin).  1.  A  layman  of 
Israel  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  at  the  bidding  of 
Ezra  {lizY.  x.  25).  He  is  called  Maelus  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  26. 

2.  (Omitted  in  Vat.  MS.,  [also  in  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.i;  FA."]  m.eCjj.iv-  Miamin.)  A  priest  or  family 
of  priests  who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  xii.  5 ) ;  probably  the  same  as  Mijamin 
in  Neh.  x.  7.  In  Neh.  xii.  17  the  name  appears  in 
the  form  Mixiamix. 

MIB'HAR  ("^nr^.^  [c/(Oice,  and  hence  c/iosew, 
best]:  Mf/SaaA;  Alex.'Ma;8ap:  Mibahar).  "Mib- 
har  the  son  of  Haggeri  "  is  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  heroes  in  the  Ust  given  in  1  Chr.  xi.  The 
verse  (-38)  in  which  it  occurs  appears  to  be  corrupt, 
for  in  the  corresponding  catalogue  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
36  we  find,  instead  of  "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri," 
"of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite."      It  is  easy  to  see, 

if  the  latter  be  the  true  reading,  how  ''^^^  "^^S, 

Bani  Hagyadi,  could  be  corrupted  into  '^"13n"]2, 

ben-haggeri ;  and  "^^!^^  is  actually  the  reading 
of  three  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  in  1  Chr.,  as  well  as 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  versions,  and  the  Targum  of 
R.  Joseph.      But  that  "  Mibhar  "  is  a  corruption 

of  n^t*^  (or  S^l*^,  ace.  to  some  MSS.), 
m?7steoia/i,  "  of  ZoI)ah,"  as  Kennicott  (Dissert,  p. 
215)  and  Cappellus  (Crit.  Sacr.  i.  c.  5)  conclude, 
is  not  so  clear,  though  not  absolutely  impossilile.  It 
would  seem  from  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.,  where,  in- 
stead of  "Zobah"  we  find  voAvSwdfietiis,  that 
both  readings  originally  co-existed,  and  were  read 

by  the  LXX.  ^*3-^n  "ITO^,  mibchar  hatstsdbd, 
"choice  of  the  host."  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
verse  in  1  Chr.  would  stand  thus:  "  Igal  the  brother 
of  Nathan,  flower  of  the  host;  Bani  the  Gadite." 

W.  A.  W. 

MIB'SAM  (-J^'?^,  siceet  odm;  Ges.:  Mao- 
a-dfj.;  [in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  Maccra,  Alex.  Ma^ffav, 
Aid.  Ma^ffd/x-]  Mabsam).  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. The  signification  of  his  name  has  led  some 
to  propose  an  identification  of  the  tribe  sprung 
from  him  with  some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribes 
settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera,  and  a  connection  with 
the  balsam  of  Arabia  is  suggested  (Bunsen,  Bibel- 


name  given  afterwards  from  the  event,  or  one  given 
in  prophetic  foresight  by  Enoch.     The  later  Hebraists 

(see  Ges.  Lex.)  derive  it  from  -inp,    the  constructive 

form  of  ilp,  "man,"  the  obsolete  singular,  of  which 

the  plural  Cj^P  is  found.  This  gives  one  or  other 
of  the  interpretations  in  the  text.  We  can  only  decide 
between  them  (if  at  all)  by  internal  probability,  which 
seems  to  incline  to  the  former. 


MIBZAR 

werk;  Kalisch,  (7e«.  483).  The  situation  of  Mek- 
keh  is  well  adapted  for  liis  settlements,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  traces  of  other  Ishmaelite  tribes;  never- 
theless the  identification  seems  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched. 

2.  [Ma/Sao-a/i ;  Alex.  Ma/Sao-ar :  Mapsam.']  A 
son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  perhaps  named  after 
the  Ishmaelite  IMibsara,  for  one  of  his  brothers  was 
named  Mishma,  as  was  one  of  those  of  the  older 
Mbsam.  E.  S.  P. 

MIB'ZAR  CP^^TP  yhrtress]  :  in  Gen. 
Ma{ap;  in  1  Chr.,  Ba^erap;  [Vat.  Ma^ap;]  Ales. 
Ma^aap  ■  Mnbsar).  One  of  the  phylarchs  or 
"  dukes  "  of  Edom  (1  Chr.  i.  53)  or  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  42)  after  the  death  of  Hadad  or  Hadar. 
They  are  said  to  be  enumerated  "  according  to  their 
settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession;"  and 
Knobel  (Genesis),  understanding  Mibzar  (lit.  "for- 
tress") as  the  name  of  a  place,  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  the  rocky  fastness  of  Petra,  "  the 

strong  city  "  (~)!J5^  ^^V^  '"'  ""'6's«'*)  Ps-  cviii. 
10;  comp.  Ps.  Ix.  9),  "  the  cliff,"  the  chasms  of 
which  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
(.Jer.  shx.  IG;  Obad.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

MI'CAH  (n3'^/^,  but  in  vv.  1  and  4, 
^n^3'^D,  i.  e.  Micayehu  [ivho  is  like  Jehovah] : 
Mix'"'''^^  ^"*'  [Vat.]  once  [or  more,  Mai]  Mei- 
Xouas ;  Alex.  Meixa,  but  once  [twice]  Mix"  = 
Michas,  Micha),  an  Israelite  whose  familiar  story 
is  preserved  in  the  xviith  and  xviiith  chapters  of 
Judges.  That  it  is  so  preserved  would  seem  to  be 
owing  to  Micah's  accidental  connection  with  the 
colony  of  Danites  who  left  the  original  seat  of  their 
tribe  to  conquer  and  found  a  new  Dan  at  Laish  — 
a  most  happy  accident,  for  it  has  been  the  means 
of  furnishing  us  with  a  picture  of  the  "interior" 
of  a  private  Israelite  family  of  the  rural  districts, 
which  in  many  respects  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
sacred  records,  and  has  probably  no  parallel  in  any 
literature  of  equal  age." 

But  apart  from  this  the  narrative  has  several 
points  of  special  interest  to  students  of  Biblical  his- 
tory in  the  information  which  it  affords  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  of  the  members  of  which 
Micah  was  probablj'  an  average  specimen. 

We  see  (I.)  how  completely  some  of  the  most 
solemn  and  characteristic  enactments  of  the  Law 
had  become  a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a 
devout  believer  in  .Jehovah.  While  the  Danites  in 
their  communications  use  the  general  term  Eiohiin, 
"God"  ("ask  counsel  of  God,"  xviii.  5;  "God 
hath  given  it   into  your  hands,"   ver.  10),  with 
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a  *  For  one  of  Stanley's  finest  sketx:hes  (drawn  out  of 
the  incidents  relating  to  this  Micah),  see  his  Jewish 
Church,  i.  327-332.  The  fragment  is  invaluable  as  an 
illustration  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the 
Hebrews  in  that  rude  age.  Nothing  so  primitive  in  Greek 
or  Roman  literature  reveals  to  us  "  such  details  of  the 
private  life  "  of  those  nations.  For  some  of  the  prac- 
tical teachings  of  this  singular  episode  for  all  times, 
see  bishop  Hall's  Contemplations,  bk.  x.  6.  11. 

b  One  of  a  thousand  cases  in  which  the  point  of  the 
sentence  is  lost  by  the  translation  of  "  Jehovah  "  by. 
"  the  Lord." 

c  It  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  that  the  words 
"  molten  image  "  .and  "  graven  image  "  accurately  ex- 
press the  original  words  Pesel  and  Massecak.  [Idol, 
fol.  ii.  p.  1121.]  As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  the 
■'  graven  image  "  only  was  carried  off  to  Laish,  and  the 
■  molten  "  one  remained  behind  with  Micah  (xviii.  20, 


Micah  and  his  household  the  case  is  quite  different. 
His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  Jehovah  * 
(xvii.   13);  the  formula  of  blessing  used    by  his  ^ 

mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  awful  name 
(xvii.  2,  xviii.  6);  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant 
is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  a  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domestio 
gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized  priesthood, 
first  in  his  own  family  (xvii.  5),  and  then  in  the 
person  of  a  Levite  not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12)  — 
thus  disobeying,  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the 
second  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  provis- 
ions for  the  priesthood  —  both  laws  which  lay  in 
a  peculiar  manner  at  the  root  of  the  religious  ex- 
istence of  the  nation.  Gideon  (viii.  27 )  had  estab- 
lished an  ephod ;  but  here  was  a  whole  chapel  of 
idols,  a  "  house  of  gods  "  (xvii.  5),  and  all  dedicated 
to  Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Levites.  They  were  indeed  "  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel"  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  that  prediction  is  usually  taken  to  con- 
tain. Here  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Beth- 
lehem-judah,  a  town  not  allotted  to  the  Levites,  and 
with  which  they  had,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  con- 
nection ;  next  wandering  forth,  with  the  world 
before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever  he  could 
find  a  i-esidence ;  then  undertaking,  without  hesita- 
tion, and  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  charge  of  Micah's 
idol-chapel;  and  lastly,  carrying  off  the  property 
of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming  the 
first  priest  to  another  system  of  false  worship,  one 
too  in  which  Jehovah  had  no  part,  and  which 
ultimately  bore  an  important  share  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms.'^ 

But  the  transaction  becomes  still  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure 
or  ordinary  Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief 
family  in  the  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief 
family  of  the  nation,  for  though  not  himself  a 
priest,  he  was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house, 
and  was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
great  Moses  himself.  For  the  "  Manasseh "  in 
xviii.  30  is  nothing  else  than  an  alteration  of 
"  Moses,"  to  shield  that  venerable  name  from  the 
discredit  which  such  a  descendant  would  cast  upon 
it.  [Manasseh,  vol.  ii.  p.  1776  «.]  In  this  fact 
we  possibly  have  the  explanation  of  the  much- 
debated  passage,  xviii.  3:  "  they  knew  the  voice'' 
of  the  young  man  the  Levite."  The  grandson  of 
the  Lawgiver  was  not  unlikely  to  be  personally 
known  to  the  Danites ;  when  they  heard  his  voice 
(whether  in  casual  speech  or  in  loud  devotion  we 

30  ;  comp.  18).  True  the  LXX.  add  the  molten  image 
in  ver.  20,  but  in  ver.  30  they  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
text. 

d  v'^p  =  voice.  The  explanation  of  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis  (Bihel  far  Ungclehrten)  is  that  they  remarked 
that  he  did  not  speak  with  the  accent  of  the  Ephraim- 
ites.  But  Gesenius  rejects  this  notion  as  repu^aant 
alike  to  "  the  expression  and  the  connection,"  and 
adopts  the  explanation  given  above  ( Gesch.  der  liebr. 
Sprachc,  §  15,  2,  p.  55). 

*  Professor  Cassel  (Rirhter  und  Ruth,  p.  161)  offers 
another  explanation  of  this  "  voice."  He  understands 
that  it  was  the  sound  of  the  bells  attached  to  the 
Levite's  sacerdotal  vestments,  which  notified  the  hearers 
of  his  entering  the  sanctuary  for  worship.  See  Ex. 
xxviii.  35.  H. 
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are  not  told)  they  recognized  it,  and  their  inquiries 
as  to  who  brought  him  hither,  what  he  did  there, 
and  wliat  he  liad  there,  were  in  this  case  the  eager 
questions  of  old  acquaintances  long  separated. 

(■1. )  The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of 
the  terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes," 
and  shows  how  lu-gently  necessary  a  central  au- 
thority had  become.  A  body  of  six  hundred  men 
completely  armed,  besides  the  train  of  their  families 
and  cattle,  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or  the  nation, 
as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  &c..  xx.  7,  14), 
but  simply  for  their  private  ends.  Entirely  disre- 
garding the  rights  of  private  property,  they  burst 
in  wherever  they  please  along  their  route,  and  plun- 
dering the  valuables  and  carrying  off  persons,  reply 
to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts  and  threats.  The 
Turkish  rule,  to  which  the  same  district  has  now 
the  misfortune  to  be  sulijected,  can  hardly  be  worse. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  startling  to  our  Western 
minds  —  accustomed  to  associate  the  blessings  of 
order  with  religion  —  to  observe  how  religious  were 
these  lawless  freebooters  :  "Do  ye  know  that  in 
these  houses  there  is  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and 
a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image?  Is'ow  there- 
fore consider  what  ye  have  to  do "  (xviii.  14), 
"  Hold  thy  peace,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a 
father  and  a  priest  "  (ib.  19). 

As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  but  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was  also 
before  th^  time  of  Samson,  because  in  this  nar- 
rative (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which  already  bore 
that  name  in  Samson's  childhood  (xiii.  25,  where 
it  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  camp  of  Dan  "). 
That  the  Danites  had  opponents  to  their  establish- 
ment in  their  proper  territory  before  the  Phihstines 
enter  the  field  is  evident  from  Judg.  i.  34.  Josephus 
entirely  omits  the  story  of  Micah,  but  he  places  the 
narrative  of  the  Ixvite  and  his  concubine,  and  the 
destruction  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  xix.,  xx.,  xxi.) — a 
document  generally  recognized  as  part  of  the  same  " 
with  the  story  of  iSIicah,  and  that  document  by  a 
different  hand  to  the  previous  portions  of  the  book 
—  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  account  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Ehud. 
(See  Jni.  v.  2,  §  8-12.)  The  writer  is  not  aware 
that  this  arrangement  has  been  found  in  any  IMS. 
of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX.  text  of  the  book  of  Judges ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Josephus  has  a  cer- 
tain weight,  especially  considering  the  accuracy  of 
that  writer  when  his  interests  or  prejudices  are  not 
concerned ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  mention  of 
Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron  in  xx.  28.  An 
argument  against  the  date  being  before  the  time 
of  Deborah  is  drawn  by  liertheau  (p.  197)  from  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  the  north  of  Palestine  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Canaanites  —  "  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor,"  in  the  immediate 


a  The  proofs  of  this  are  given  by  Bertheau  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Booli  in  the  Kurzg/'f.  exeg. 
Handb.  (iii.  §  2 ;  p.  192). 

6  xviii.  1.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  "  all 
their ''  are  interpolated  by  our  translators. 

""  The  full  form  of  the  name  is  ^n^!D"^tt,  MicdyahO,. 
TT     •  '  ' 

''  who  is  like  Jehovah,"  which  is  found  in  2  Chr. 
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neighborhood  of  Laish.  The  records  of  the  southern 
Dan  are  too  scanty  to  permit  of  our  fixing  the  data 
from  tlie  statement  that  the  Danites  had  not  yet 
entered  on  their  ^  allotment  • —  that  is  to  say,  the 
allotment  specified  in  Josh.  xix.  40-48.  But  that 
statement  strengthens  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
from  other  passages,  that  these  lists  in  Joshua  con- 
tain the  towns  (dhlted^  out  not  therefore  necessarily 
possessed  by  the  various  tribes.  "  Divide  the  land 
first,  in  confidence,  and  then  possess  it  afterwards,'" 
seems  to  be  the  principle  implied  in  such  passages 
as  Josh.  xiii.  7  (comp.  1);  xix.  49,  51  (LXX.  "so 
they  went  to  take  possession  of  the  land  "). 

The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  perhaps  be 
more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is  evident 
from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical  times 
(xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
being  given  as  "  Bethlehem-Judah,"  —  that  it  was 
before  the  fame  of  David  had  conferred  on  it  a 
notoriety  which  would  render  any  such  aflix  un- 
necessary. The  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  (xviii.  31)  seems  also  to 
point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign,  before  the 
incursions  of  the  Philistines  had  made  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  Tabernacle  and  Ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gibeah,  Saul's  head-quarters.     G. 

MI'CAH  (n^'^a,  n'^'D^'Tp,"  Cethlb,  Jer. 
xxvi.  18  [who  as  Jehovah]  :  Mix^'a^!  [PA.,  in 
Jer.  Mixeow;  Vat.  in  Mic.  Meix""''^']  -^^ichcBas). 
The  sixth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  in  our  present  canon;  in 
the  LXX.  he  is  placed  third,  after  Hosea  and 
Amos.  To  distinguish  him  from  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Indah,  the  contemporary  of  Elijah,  he  is  called 
the  MoK.^STHiTE,  that  is,  a  native  of  Jloresheth, 
or  some  place  of  similar  name,  which  Jerome  and 
luisebius  call  Jlorasthi  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  near  Eleutheropolis  to  the  east,  where  for- 
merly the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  but  which  in 
the  days  of  Jerome  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church 
{/I'pit.  Pauke,  c.  G).  As  little  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  JNIicah's  life  as  of  many  of  the 
other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  {Op.  ii.  p. 
245)  makes  him,  contrary  to  all  probability,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim;  and  besides  confounding  him 
with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  lived  more 
than  a  century  before,  he  betrays  additional  igno- 
i-ance  in  describing  Ahab  as  king  of  Judah.  For 
rebuking  this  monarch's  son  and  successor  Jehoram 
for  his  impieties,  Micah,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  buried 
at  Morathi  in  his  own  country,  hard  by  the  ceme- 
tery of  Enakim  {'EvaKeifji,  a  place  which  apparently 
exists  only  in  the  LXX.  of  Mic.  i.  10),  where  his 
sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen.  The  Chronicon 
Paschale  (p.  148  c)  tells  the  same  tale.  Another 
ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  the  remains  of 
Habakkuk  and  Micah  were  revealed  in  a  vision  to 
Zebennus  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  reign  of 
T'heodosius  the  Great,  near  a  place  called  Berath- 

xiii.  2,  xvii.  7.  This  is  abbreviated  to  ^n^3^XD, 
MicdyikU,  in  Judg.  xvii.  1,  4  ;  still  further  to  ^IT^.D^, 
Micaye/iU  (Jer.  xx.xvi.  11),  n''3*'a,  Micayah  (1  K. 
xxii.  13) ;  and  finally  to  n3"'?2,  Micah,  or  M3"^tt, 
mca  (2  Sam.  ix.  12). 
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3atia,  which  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Morasthi 
(Sozomen,  H.  E.  vii.  29;  Nicephorus,  //.  E.  xii. 
48).  The  prophet's  tomb  was  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Nephsumtanana,  which  Sozomen  renders 
uvrjixa  ttkttSv- 

The  period  during  which  Jlicah  exercised  the 
prophetical  office  is  stated,  in  the  superscription  to 
his  prophecies,  to  have  extended  over  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving 
thus  a  maximum  limit  of  59  years  (h.  c.  756-G97), 
from  the  accession  of  .lotham  to  the  death  of  Heze- 
kiah, and  a  minimum  limit  of  10  years  (n,  c.  742- 
726),  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of 
Hezekiah.  In  either  case  he  would  be  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  their 
ministry  in  Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in  Judah.  Ac- 
cording to  Rabbinical  tradition  he  transmitted  to 
the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk,  and  to 
Seraiah  the  priest,  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbala, 
which  he  had  received  from  Isaiah  (R.  David  Ganz, 
Tseiwidi  JJavid),  and  by  Syncellus  { Chromxjr.  p. 
199  c)  he  is  enumerated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as 
contemporary  with  Hosea,  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Oded. 
AVith  respect  to  one  of  his  prophecies  (iii.  12)  it  is 
distinctly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jer. 
xxvi.  18),  and  was  prol)aljly  delivered  before  the 
great  passover  which  inaugurated  the  reformation 
in  Judah.  The  date  of  the  others  must  be  deter- 
mined, if  at  all,  by  internal  evidence,  and  the  periods 
to  which  tliey  are  assigned  are  therefore  necessarily 
conjectural.  Reasons  will  be  given  hereafter  for 
considering  that  none  are  later  than  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah.  Bertholdt,  indeed,  positively  denies 
that  any  of  the  prophecies  can  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  assigns  the  two  earlier  of 
the  four  portions  into  which  he  divides  the  book  to 
the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  the  two  later  to  that  of 
Manasseh  (Elnleitung,  §  411),  because  the  idolatry 
which  prevailed  in  their  reigns  is  therein  denounced. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  superscription,  the  genuitie- 
ness  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  and 
of  the  allusion  in  Jer  xxvi.  18,  Bertholdt's  con- 
jecture cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight. 
The  time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by  the  only 
direct  evidence  which  we  possess,  agrees  so  well 
with  their  contents  that  it  may  fairly  be  accepted 
as  correct.  Why  any  discrepancy  should  be  per- 
ceived between  the  statement  in  Jeremiah,  that 
"  Micah  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,"  and  the  title  of  his  book 
which  tells  us  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
him  "  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah," 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  '  The  former  does  not 
limit  the  period  of  Micah's  prophecy,  and  at  most 
applies  only  to  the  passage  to  which  direct  allusion 
is  made.  A  confusion  appears  to  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its 
))resent  form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  col- 
lection and  transcription  into  one  book.  In  the 
case  of  Jeremiah  we  know  that  he  dictated  to 
Baruch  the  prophecies  which  he  had  delivered  in 
the  interval  between  the  l^ith  year  of  Josiah  and 
the  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that,  when  thus  com- 
mitted to  writing,  they  were  read  before  the  people 
on  the  fast  day  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6).  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  process  took  place 
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o  Knobel  (Prophetismus,  ii.  §  20)  imagines  that  the 
prophecies  which  remain  belOug  to  the  time  of  Ilezc- 
siah,  and  that  those  delivered  under  Jotham  and  Ahaz 
aave  perished. 


with  the  prophecies  of  Amos.  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
ceivable, to  say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of 
JMicah's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  and  for  the  probability 
of  this  there  is  strong  internal  evidence,  while  they 
were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
and  committed  to  writing.  Caspar!  {Micl/a,  p. -781 
suggests  that  the  book  thus  written  may  have  beeA 
read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  whole 
people,  on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day,  and  tha4 
this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim, 
when  they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  JMicah 
enjoyed  under  Hezekiah."  It  is  evident  from  Mic. 
i.  6,  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  occurs  must  have  been  delivered  before  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  which  took 
place  in  the  Gth  year  of  Hezekiah  (cir.  b.  c.  722), 
and,  connecting  the  "high-places"  mentioned  in 
i.  5  with  those  which  existed  in  Judah  in  the  reigns 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  4;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  4,  25)  and 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  35),  we  may  be  justified  in  assign- 
ing ch.  i.  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  monarchs, 
probably  the  latter;  although,  if  ch.  ii.  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  section  to  which  ch.  i.  belongs, 
the  utter  corruption  and  demoralization  of  the 
people  there  depicted  agree  better  with  what  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  times  of  Ahaz.  Caspari  main- 
tains that  of  the  two  parallel  passages,  Mic.  iv.  1-5, 
Is.  ii.  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original  and  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.''  The 
denunciation  of  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Judah 
(v.  10)  is  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the  country 
under  Jotham,  after  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Uzziah,  by  whom  the  military  strength  of  the 
people  had  been  greatly  developed  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
11-15,  xxvii.  4-6).  Compare  Is.  ii.  7,  which  be- 
longs to  the  same  period.  Again,  the  forms  in 
which  idolatry  manifested  itself  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  corres]50nd  with  those  wliich  are  threatened 
with  destruction  in  Mic.  v.  12-14,  and  the  allusions 
in  vi.  16  to  the  '•  statutes  of  Omri,"  and  the  "  works 
of  the  house  of  Ahab  "  seem  directly  pointed  at 
the  king,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said  that  "  he 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel"  (2  K. 
xvi.  3).  It  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  internal 
evidence  to  assert  positively  that  the  inferences 
deduced, from  it  are  correct;  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  at  least  establish  a  probability,  that 
in  placing  the  period  of  Micah's  prophetical  activity 
between  the  times  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah  the 
superscription  is  correct.  In  the  first  years  of 
Hezekiah's  reign  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz  was  not  eradicated,  and  in  assign- 
ing the  date  of  Micah's  prophecy  to  this  period 
there  is  no  anachronism  in  the  allusions  to  idola- 
trous practices.  Maurer  contends  that  ch.  i.  was 
written  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Samaria,  but 
the  3d  and  following  chapters  he  places  in  the 
interval  between  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
the  time  that  Jerusalem  was  menaced  by  the  army 
of  Setmacherib  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  But 
the  passages  which  he  quotes  in  support  of  his 
conclusion  (iii.  12,  iv.  9,  &c.,  v.  5,  &c.,  vi.  9,  &c., 
vii.  4,  12,  &c.)  do  not  appear  to  be  more  suitalile 
to  that  period  than  to  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah, 
while  the  context  in  many  cases  requires  a  still 

b  Mic.  iv.  1-4  may  possibly,  as  Ewald  and  others 
have  suggested,  be  a  portioa  of  an  older  prophecy  cur- 
rent at  the  time,  which  was  adopted  both  by  Micah 
and  Isaiah  (Is.  ii.  2-4). 
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earlier  date.  In  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Wells 
(pref.  to  jNIicali,  §  iv.-vi.)  ch.  i.  was  delivered  in 
the  contemporary  reigns  of  Jothani  king  of  Judah 
and  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel;  ii.  1  -  iv.  8  in  those 
of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Hosea;  iii.  12  being  assigned 
to  the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

But,  at  whatever  time  the  several  prophecies 
were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their  present 
form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain 
regularity  of  development.  Three  sections,  omit- 
ting the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same 

phrase,  ^l^Dt^,  '•  hear  ye,"  and  represent  three 
natural  divisions  of  the  prophecy  —  i.,  ii.,  iii. -v., 
vi. -vii. —  each  commencing  with  rebukes  and 
threatenings  and  closing  with  a  promise.  The  first 
section  opens  with  a  magnificent  description  of  the 
coming  of  Jeliovah  to  judgment  for  the  sins  and 
idolatries  of  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Samaria  (5-9)  by  the 
Judge  Himself.  The  prophet,  whose  sympathies 
are  strong  with  Judah,  and  especially  with  the 
lowlands  which  gave  him  birth,  sees  the  danger 
which  threatens  his  country,  and  traces  in  imagi- 
nation the  devastating  marcli  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors from  Samaria  onward  to  .lerusalem  and  the 
south  (i.  9-16).  The  impending  punishment  sug- 
gests its  cause,  and  the  prophet  denounces  a  woe 
upon  tlie  people  generally  for  the  corruption  and 
violence  whicli  were  rife  among  them,  and  upon 
the  false  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pander- 
ing to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (ii.  1-11).  The 
sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  upon  them  (10)  but 
is  followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  restoration 
and  triumphant  return  (ii.  12,  13).  The  second 
section  is  addressed  especially  to  the  princes  and 
heads  of  the  people,  tlieir  avarice  and  rapacity  are 
rebuked  in  strong  terms,  and  as  they  have  been 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  suppliants  for  justice,  they 
too  "  shall  cry  unto  .lehovah,  but  He  will  not  hear 
them"  (iii.  1-4).  The  false  prophets  who  had 
deceived  others  should  themsehes  be  deceived  : 
"  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them"  (iii.  6).  For 
this  perversion  of  justice  and  right,  and  the  covet- 
ousness  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  judged  for 
reward,  of  the  priests  who  taught  for  hii;e,  and  of 
the  prophets  who  divined  for  money,  Zion  should 
"  be  ploughed  as  a  field,"  and  the  mountain  of  the 
Temple  become  like  the  uncultivated  woodland 
heights  (iii.  9-12).  But  the  threatening  is  again 
succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restoration,  and  in  the 
glories  of  the  JMessianic  kingdom  the  prophet  loses 
sight  of  the  desolation  which  should  befall  his 
country.  Instead  of  the  temple  mountain  covered 
with  the  wild  growth  of  the  forest,  he  sees  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  established  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  nations  flowing  like 
rivers  unto  it.  The  reign  of  peace  is  inaugurated 
by  the  recall  from  Captivity,  and  Jehovah  sits  as 
king  in  Zion,  having  destroyed  the  nations  who 
had  rejoiced  in  her  overthrow.  The  predictions  in 
this  section  form  the  climax  of  the  book,  and 
Ewald  arranges  them  in  four  strophes,  consisting 
of  from  seven  to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  iv.  9- 
V.  2,  v.  .3-9,  v.  10-15),  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  whicli  is  sliorter,  and  in  which  tlie  prophet 
reverts  to  the  point  whence  he  started :  all  objects 
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of  politic  and  idolatrous  confidence  must  be  re. 
moved  before  the  grand  consummation.  In  the 
last  section  (vi.,  vii.)  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetical 
figure,  is  represented  as  holding  a  controversy  with 
his  people,  pleading  with  them  in  justification  of 
his  conduct  towards  them  and  the  reasonableness 
of  his  requirements.  The  dialogue  form  in  which 
chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  dramatic 
and  striking.  In  vi.  3-5  Jehovah  speaks;  the 
inquiry  of  the  people  follows  in  ver.  0,  indicating 
their  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  required  of 
them ;  their  inquiry  is  met  by  the  almost  impatient 
rejoinder,  "Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thou- 
sands of  rams,  with  myriads  of  torrents  of  oil?" 
The  still  .greater  sacrifice  suggested  by  the  people, 
"  Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression  ?  " 
calls  forth  the  definition  of  their  true  duty,  "  ta 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God."  How  far  they  had  fallen  short 
of  this  requirement  is  shown  in  what  follows  (9-12), 
and  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them  (13-10). 
The  prophet  acknowledges  and  bewails  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  (vii.  1-G),  the  people  in  repentance 
patiently  look  to  God,  confident  that  their  prayer 
wiU  be  heard  (7-10),  and  are  reassured  by  the 
promise  of  deliverance  announced,  as  following  their 
punishment  (11-13),  by  the  prophet,  who  in  his 
turn  presents  his  petition  to  Jehovah  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  people  (14,  15).  The  whole  concludes 
with  a  triumphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliver- 
ance, like  that  from  Egypt,  which  Jehovah  will 
achieve,  and-  a  full  acknowledgment  of  his  mercy 
and  faithfulness  to  his  promises  (16-20).  The 
last  ^•erse  is  reproduced  in  the  song  of  Zacharias 
(Luke  i.  72,  73).« 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the 
invasions  of  Shalmaneser  (i.  6-8;  2  K.  xvii.  4,  6) 
and  Sennacherib  (i.  9-16;  2  K.  xviii.  13),  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (iii.  12,  vii.  13),  the  Cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (iv.  1-8,  vii. 
11),  the  establishment  of  a  theocratic  kingdom  in 
Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  liuler  who  should  spring 
from  Bethlehem  (v.  2).  The  destruction  of  Assyria 
and  Babj'lon  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  v.  5,  6, 
vii.  8,  10.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  prophecies 
commence  with  the  last  words  recorded  of  the 
prophet's  namesake,  Micaiuh  the  son  of  Imlah, 
"  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of  you  "  (1  K.  xxii. 
28).  Prom  this,  Bleek  {EinUitung,  p.  539)  con- 
cludes that  the  author  of  the  history,  like  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  confounded  Micah  the 
Morasthite  with  Micaiah  ;  while  Hengstenberg 
{Christolo(/y,  i.  409.  Eng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  coin- 
cidence was  intentional  on  the  part  of  tlie  later 
prophet,  and  that  "  by  this  very  circumstance  he 
gives  intimation  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
him,  shows  that  his  activity  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
so  jealous  for  God,  and  that  he  had  more  in  com- 
mon with  him  than  the  mere  name."  Either  con- 
elusion  rests  on  the  extremely  slight  foundation  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  formula  which  was  at  once  the 
most  simple  and  most  natural  commencement  of  a 
prophetic  discourse. 

The  style  of  Micah  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  The  similarity  of  their  sub- 
ject may  account  for  many  resemblances  in  lan- 
guage with  the  latter  prophet,  which  were  almost 
unavoidable  (comp.Mic.  i.  2  with  Is.  i.  2;  Mic.  ii. 


rt  Ewald   now  maintains  that  Mic.   vi..  vii.  is  by 
mother  hand  ;  probably  written  in  the  course  of  the 


7th  cent.  B.  0.,  and  that  t.  9-14  is  the  original  con- 
clusion of  Micnh's  prophecy  (Jahrb.  xi.  p.  29). 
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2  with  Is.  V.  8;  Mic.  ii.  6,  11  with  Is.  xxx.  10; 
Mic.  ii.  12  with  Is.  x.  20-22 ;  Blic.  vi.  G-8  with  Is. 
i.  11-17).  The  diction  of  Micah  is  vigorous  and 
forcible,  sometimes  obscure  from  the  abruptness  of 
its  transitions,  but  varied  and  rich  in  figures  de- 
rived from  the  pastoral  (i.  8,  ii.  12,  v.  4,  5,  7,  8, 
vii.  14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  country  (i.  6, 
ill.  12,  iv.  3,  12,  13,  vi.  15),  whose  vines  and  ohves 
and  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27,  28), 
and  supply  the  prophet  with  so  many  striking  allu- 
sions (i.  6,  iv.  3,  4,  vi.  15,  vii.  1,  4)  as  to  suggest 
that,  like  Amos,  he  may  have  been  either  a  herds- 
man or  a  vine-dresser,  who  had  heard  the  howling 
of  the  jackals  (i.'  8,  A.  V.  "dragons")  as  he 
watched  his  flocks  or  his  vines  by  night,  and  had 
seen  the  lions  slaughtering  the  sheep  (v.  8).  One 
peculiarity  which  he  has  in  common  with  Isaiah  is 
the  frequent  use  of  paronomasia;  in  i.  10-15  there 
is  a  succession  of  instances  of  this  figure  in  the 
plays  upon  words  suggested  by  the  various  places 
enumerated  (comp.  also  ii.  4)  which  it  is  impossible 
to  transfer  to  English,  though  Evvald  has  attempted 
to  render  them  into  German  {Propheten  dcs  A.  B. 
i.  329,  330).  The  poetic  vigor  of  the  opening  scene 
and  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  sustained  throughout 
the  last  two  chapters  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  JNIatt.  ii.  5, 
6,  and  his  prophecies  alluded  to  in  Matt.  x.  35,  36 ; 
Mark  xiii.  12;  Luke  xii.  53;  John  vii.  42. 

*  The  more  important  older  writers  on  Mi- 
cah are  Chytrwus  (1565),  Calvin  (1671),  Pocock 
(1677),  Schiiurrer  (1783),  Justi  (1799),  Hartmann 
(1800).  The  later  writers  are  Theiner,  Hitzig, 
Maurer,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Keil,  Henderson,  Fusey, 
Noyes,  Cowles.  (For  the  titles  of  their  works 
see  Amos;  Joel;  Malachi.)  Add  to  these 
Caspari,  Ueher  Miclia  den  Alorastliittn  u.  seine 
Schrift  (1852),  and  the  articles  of  Niigelsbach  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  ix.  517  fF.,  and  of  Wunderlich 
in  Zeller's  Bcbl.  Wortcrb.  ii.  122.  The  best  in- 
troduction to  Micah  in  the  English  language  is 
that  of  Dr.  Pusey,  prefixed  to  his  Commentary. 
Part  xiv.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk  des  A.  Test.,  by 
Dr.  Paul  Kleinert  (1868),  comprises  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk.  It  con- 
tains a  well  classified  list  of  the  principal  com- 
mentators of  all  periods  on  all  the  minor  prophets. 
For  the  Messianic  passages  in  Micah  see  the  writers 
on  Christology  (Hengstenberg,  Hiivernick,  Tho- 
luck,  Stiihelin,  Hofmann,  J.  Pye  Smith).  [Mala- 
chi.] On  the  prophet's  personal  appearance,  and 
the  general  scope  of  his  predictions,  see  especially 
Stanley  {Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Churcli,  ii.  492- 
494).  Micah's  "last  words  are  those  which,  cen- 
turies afterwards,  were  caught  up  by  the  aged 
priest,  whose  song  unites  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments together.  '  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to 
Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  thou 
hast  sworn ; '  to  send  forth  a  second  David,  the 
mighty  child,  whose  unknown  mother  is  already 
travailing  for  his  birth  (Mic.  vii.  18-20 ;  Luke  i.  72, 
73)." 

A  certain  minuteness  characterizes  some  of 
Micah's  predictions,  not  always  found  or  to  be 
expected  in  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  It  is  he 
who  mentioned  beforehand  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  Herod's  proposing  his  question  as  to  this 
point  to  the  Jewish  scribes  and  priests,  they  were 
•eady  at  once  with  the  answer  that  Micah  had 
declared  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  made  memo- 
rable by  that  event  (Matt.  ii.  3-6).     He  foretold 
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"that  Zion  should  be. ploughed  as  a  field  and 
Jerusalem  become  heaps;"  and  the  traveller  at  the 
present  day  sees  oxen  ploughing  and  fields  Oi  -^rain 
ripening  on  the  slopes  of  the  sacred  mount.  Of 
the  doom  of  Samaria  he  said  in  the  glory  and 
pride  of  that  city :  "  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap 
of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and 
I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  val. 
ley,  and  I  will  disco\er  the  foundations  thereof"  (i 
6).  The  site  of  Samaria  has  now  been  ploughed  for 
centuries.  Its  terraces  are  covered  with  grain  and 
fruit-trees.  The  stones  which  belonged  to  the 
town  and  walls  have  rolled  down  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  or  have  been  cast  over  the  brow  of  it,  and  lie 
scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  valley.  Yet  we 
are  not  to  insist  on  such  circumstantiality  (as  in 
the  last  two  cases)  as  essential  to  the  truth  of 
prophecy.  It  is  a  law  of  prophetic  representation 
that  it  often  avails  itself  of  specific  traits  and  inci- 
dents as  the  drapery  only  of  the  general  occurrence 
or  truth  contemplated  by  the  sacred  writer.  What 
is  peculiar  in  the  above  instances  is  that  the  form 
and  the  reality  of  the  predictions  so  strikingly 
agree.  JMany  of  the  popular  treatises  on  prophecy 
(that  of  Dr.  Keith  is  not  exempt  from  this  fault) 
carry  this  idea  of  a  literuL  I'ulfillment  too  far.    H. 

2.  (Mixa;  [Vat.  HxaO  J^Helia.)  A  descen- 
dant of  Joel  the  Keubenite  [Joel,  5],  and  ancestor 
of  Beerah,  who  was  prince  of  his  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  Chr. 
V.  5). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  viii..  Vat.  Mix'a!  «•-  Vat.  FA. 
Meix^t.]  The  son  of  Merib-baal,  or  Mephibosheth, 
the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  35,  ix.  40,  41). 
In  2  Sam.  ix.  12  he  is  called  Micha. 

4.  [Mix^i  Vat.  Msixas.]  A  Kohathite  Levite, 
eldest  son  of  Uzziel  the  brother  of  Amram,  and 
therefore  cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
20).  In  Ex.  vi.  22  neither  Micah  nor  his  brother 
Jesiah,  or  Isshiah,  appears  among  the  sons  of  Uzziel, 
who  are  there  said  to  be  Mishael,  Elzaphan,  and 
Zithri.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25,  the 
names  of  the  two  brothers  are  written  Michah 
and  IssHi.AH,  though  the  Hebrew  forms  are  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  cc.  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  were  trans- 
lated by  different  hands. 

5.  (Mix"'ns;  [Vat.  Meixaia?.])  The  father 
of  Abdon,  a  man  of  high  station  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  in  2  K.  xxii.  12  he  is  called  "  Michaiah 
the  father  of  Achbor."  W.  A.  W. 

MICA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (^H^S'^a  \icho  as  Je- 
hovah}: Mixo'ij;  [Vat.  MeixaiasO  Michxas). 
There  are  seven  persons  of  this  name  in  the  0.  T. 
besides  JMicah  the  Invite,  to  whom  the  name  is 
twice  given  in  the  Hebrew  (Judg.  xvii.  1,  4); 
Micah  and  Micaiah  meaning  the  same  thing,  "  Who 
like  Jehovah  ?  "  In  the  A.  V.  howe\er,  with  the 
one  exception  following,  the  name  is  given  as 
Michaiah. 

The  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  c.  897. 
Fhe  circumstances  were  as  follows:  Three  years 
after  the  great  battle  with  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
in  which  the  extraordinary  number  of  100,000 
Syrian  soldiers  is  said  to  have  been  slain  without 
reckoning  the  27,000  who,  it  is  asserted,  were  killed 
by  the  falling  of  the  wall  at  Aphek,  Ahab  proposed 
to  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  that  they  should 
jointly  go  up  to  battle  against  Ramoth  Gilead; 
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which  Benhadad  was,  apparently,  bound  by  treaty 
to  restore  to  Ahab.  Jehoshaphat,  whose  son  Jeho- 
rani  had  married  Athaliah,  Ahab's  daughter,  as- 
isented  in  cordial  words  to  the  proposal;  but  sug- 
gested that  they  should  first  "  inquire  at  the  word 
of  Jehovah."  Accordingly,  Ahab  assembled  400 
prophets,  while,  in  an  open  space  at  the  gate  of 
the  city  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  in 
royal  robes  to  meet  and  consult  them.  The  proph- 
ets imanimously  gave  a  favorable  response;  and 
among  them,  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah, 
made  horns  of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced, 
from  Jeho\ah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would 
push  the  Syrians  till  he  consumed  them.  For  some 
reason  which  is  unexplained,  and  can  now  only  be 
conjectured,  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet 
of  Jehovah  at  Samaria.  Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one  —  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah;  but,  in 
words  which  obviously  call  to  mind  a  passage  in 
the  Uiad  (i.  106),  he  added,  "I  hate  him,  for  he 
does  not  prophecy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil." 
Micaiah  was,  nevertheless,  sent  for;  and  after  an 
attempt  had  in  vain  been  made  to  tamper  with 
him,  he  first  expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with 
the  400  prophets,  and  then  openlj'  foretold  the 
defeat  of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.  And  in  opposition  to  the  other  prophets, 
he  said,  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven  standing  by 
Him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left:  that 
Jehovah  said,  "Who  shall  persuade  Ahab  to  go  up 
and  fall  at  Raraoth  Gilead  ?  that  a  Spirit «  came 
forth  and  said  that  he  would  do  so;  and  on  being 
asked,  Wherewith  V  he  answered,  that  he  would 
go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all 
the  prophets.  Irritated  by  the  account  of  this 
vision,  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and 
Ahab  ordered  IMicaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  till  his  return  to  Samaria. 
Ahab  then  went  up  with  his  army  to  liamoth 
Gilead ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Benhadad, 
who  could  not  have  failed  to  become  acquainted 
with  Micaiah's  prophecy,  uttered  so  pubhcly,  which 
had  even  led  to  an  act  of  public,  personal  violence 
on  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  orders  to 
direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  individually.  Ahab, 
on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to  wear 
his  royal  robes,  which  we  know  that  the  king  of 
Judah  had  brought  with  him  to  Samaria  (1  K. 
xxii.  10);  and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguise 
for  the  battle;  hoping  thus,  probably,  to  batBe  the 
designs  of  Benhadad,  and  the  prediction  of  Mica- 
iah —  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  struck  and  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  combat  by  a  random  arrow. 
See  1  K.  xxii.  1-35 ;  and  2  Chr.  xviii.  —  the  two 
accounts  in  which  are  nearly  word  for  word  the 
same. 

Josephus  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of 
Ahab,  as  showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  escaping  desthiy,  even  when  it  is 
revealed  beforehand  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §  6).  He  says 
that  it  steals  on  human  souls,  flattering  them  with 
cheerful  hopes,  till  it  leads  them  round  to  the 
point  whence  it  will  gain  the  mastery  over  them. 
This  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  many 


a  As  the  definite  article  is  prefixed  in  Hebrew,  The- 
nius,  Bertheau,  and  Bun.sen  translate  the  Spirit,  and 
understand  a  persouificatiou  of  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy. 
Jjut  the  original  words  seem  to  be  merely  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  Hebrews  conceiving  as  definite  what 
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tragic  tales,  and  Josephus  uses  words  in  unison 
with  their  ideas.  (See  Euripides,  H'qyjxlyt.  1256, 
and  compare  Herodot.  vii.  17,  viii.  77,  i.  91.) 
From  his  interest  in  the  story,  Josephus  relates 
several  details  not  contained  in  the  BilJe,  some  of 
which  are  probable,  while  others  are  >ery  unlikely; 
but  for  none  of  which  does  he  give  any  authority. 
Thus,  he  says,  ^Micaiah  was  already  in  prison,  when 
sent  ibr  to  prophesy  before  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  predicted  death 
by  a  lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  1  K.  xx.  35,  36 ;  and  had 
rebuked  Ahab  after  his  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Syrians  for  not  putting  Benhadad  to  death.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  facts  would  be  not 
only  consistent  with  the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  but 
would  throw  additional  light  upon  it;  for  the 
rebuke  of  Ahab  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  on  account 
of  his  forbearance,  was  calculated  to  excite  in  him 
the  intensest  feelings  of  displeasure  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  it  would  at  once  explain  Ahab's  hatred 
of  Micaiah,  if  Micaiah  was  the  prophet  by  whom 
the  rebuke  was  given.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Ahab  in  his  resentment  might  have  caused  Jlicaiah 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  just  as  the  princes  of 
Judah,  about  300  years  later,  maltreated  Jeremiah 
in  the  same  way  {.Jer.  xxxvii.  15).  But  some  other 
statements  of  Josephus  cannot  so  readily  be  re- 
garded as  probable.  Thus  he  relates  that  when 
Ahab  disguised  himself,  he  gave  his  own  royal 
robes  to  be  worn  by  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  battle  of 
Kamoth  Gilead  —  an  act,  which  would  have  been 
so  unreasonable  and  cowardly  in  Ahab,  and  would 
have  shown  such  singular  complaisance  in  Jehosha- 
phat, that,  although  supported  by  the  translation 
in  the  Septuagint,  it  cannot  be  received  as  true. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  Syrian  captains  mistook 
Jehoshaphat  for  Ahab  is  fully  explained  by  Je- 
hoshaphat's  being  the  only  person,  in  the  army  of 
Israel,  who  wore  royal  robes.  Again,  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Zedekiah  alleged,  as  a  reason  for 
disregarding  Micaiah's  prediction,  that  it  was  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  the  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that 
dogs  should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs 
had  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  in  the  city  of 
Samaria:  inasmuch  as  Eamoth  Gilead,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Micaiah,  Ahab  was  to  meet  his  doom, 
was  distant  from  Samaria  a  journey  of  three  days. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Zedekiah  would  have 
founded  an  argument  on  Elijah's  insulting  proph- 
ecy, even  to  the  meekest  of  kings  who  might  have 
been  the  suliject  of  it;  but  that,  in  order  to  prove 
himself  in  the  right  as  against  Micaiah,  he  should 
have  ventured  on  such  an  allusion  to  a  person  of 
Ahab's  character,  is  absolutely  incredible. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  besides  what  is 
dwelt  on  by  Josephus,  the  history  of  Micaiah  offers 
several  points  of  interest,  among  which  the  two 
following  may  be  specified :  1st.  Micaiah's  vision 
presents  what  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  ideas 
of  one  origin  of  evil  actions.  In  Exodus,  Jeho- 
vah Himself  is  represented  as  directly  hardening' 
Pharaoh's  heart  (vii.  3,  13,  xiv.  4,  17,  x.  20,  27). 
In  the  Book  of  Job,  the  name  of  Satan  is  men- 
tioned ;  but  he  is  admitted  without  rebuke,  among 
the  sons  of  God,  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (Job 


would  be  indefinite  in  English.  (See  Gesen.  Gram.  § 
107,  and  1  K.  iii.  24.)  The  Spirit  is  conceived  as 
definite  from  its  corresponding  to  the  requirements  in 
the  preceding  question  of  Jehovah. 
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i.  6-12).  After  the  Captivity,  tlie  idea  of  Satan, 
as  an  independent  principle  of  evil,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  goodness,  becomes  fully  established  (1 
Chr.  xxi.  1;  and  compare  Wisd.  ii.  24).  [Satan.] 
Now  the  ideas  presented  in  the  vision  of  Micaiah 
are  different  from  each  of  these  three,  and  occupy  a 
place  of  their  own.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the 
Book  of  Job  —  much  less  so  far  as  the  ideas  cur- 
rent after  the  Captivity;  but  they  go  farther  than 
Exodus.  See  Ewald,  Poet.  Biic/ier,  3ter  Theil, 
65.  2dly.  The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exempli- 
fication in  practice,  of  contradictory  predictions 
being  made  by  difierent  prophets.  Other  striking 
instances  occur  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xiv.  13. 
14;  xxviii.  15,  16;  xxiii.  10,  25,  26).  The  only 
rule  bearing  on  the  judgment  to  be  formed  under 
such  circumstances  seems  to  have  been  a  negative 
one,  which  would  be  mainly  useful  after  the  event. 
It  is  laid  down  in  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22,  where  the 
question  is  asked,  how  the  children  of  Israel  were 
to  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not  spoken. 
And  the  solution  is,  that  "if  the  thing  follow  not, 
nor  come  to  puss,  that  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah 
has  not  spoken."  E.  T. 

MI'CHA  (W^'^a  \toho  is  like  God,  Fiirst] ; 
Mtxa;  [Vat.  Meixa'-]  Micha).  1.  The  son  of 
Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix.  12);  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
ix.  40)  called  Micah. 

2.  [Vat.  FA. I  omits.]  A  Levite,  or  family  of 
Levites,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  11). 

3.  ([Neh.  xi.  17,  Vat.  FA.  Maxa;  22,  Vat. 
FA.«  Metxai  1*'^-^  A/tteixa.])  The  father  of  Mat- 
taniah,  a  Gershonite  Levite  and  descendant  of 
Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  17,  22).  He  is  elsewhere  called 
Micah  (1  Chr.  ix.  15)  and  Michaiah  (Neh.  xii. 
35). 

4.  (Mixa;  [Vat.  Sin.  MeixaO  Alex.  Xei^o: 
Micha.)  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the 
three  governors  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time 
of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15).  His  name  is  remarkable 
as  being  connected  with  one  of  the  few  specific 
allusions  to  the  ten  tribes  after  the  Captivity. 

MrCHAEL  (bS3'^n  [as  above]:  [Vat. 
Meixa^I^O  Michael).  1.  Mix«J)A;  an  Asherite, 
father  of  Sethur,  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num. 
xiii.  13). 

2.  [M(x<''»)^-]  The  son  of  Abihail,  one  of  the 
Gadites  who  settled  in  the  land  of  Bashan  (1  Chr. 
v.  13). 

3.  [Vat.  MeixoijA..]  Another  Gadite,  ancestor 
of  Abihail  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  [Vat.  Meix""?^-]  ^  Gershonite  Levite,  an- 
cestor of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  40).  * 

5.  [Vat.  Meix"'?'^-]  0"®  °f  *^®  fi^'^  s°"S  '^^ 
Izrahiah  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  "  all  of  them 
chiefs,"  who  with  their  "  troops  of  the  battle-host" 
mustered  to  the  number  of  36,000  in  the  days  of 
David  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

6.  [Vat.  MeiX"''?^-]  A.  Benjamite  of  the  sons 
of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

7.  [Vat.  Meix"'''^-]  ^"^  °^  *''®  captains  of 
the  "  thousands  "  of  Manasseh  who  joined  the  for- 
tunes of  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

8.  [Vat.  IVIeicraTjA..]  The  father,  or  ancestor 
■)f  Omri,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign 
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a  From  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  a  reference 
to  a  mere  Jewish  tradition  (in  spite  of  w.  14, 15),  some 
hayti  supposed  St.  Jude's  reference  to  be  to  Zecli.  iii. 


of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18);  possibly  the  same  i3 
No.  5. 

9.  [Vat.  Meio-arjA,  Alex.  MitrarjA.]  One  of 
the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  who  were  murdered  by 
their  elder  brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  4). 

10.  [In  Ezr.,  Vat.  MuxariK,  Alex.  m.axa.ri\-, 
in  1  Esdr.,  MixajjAo?,  Vat.  ^iixa7)\os.  Michael, 
Micheliis.]  The  father  or  ancestor  of  Zebadiah  ot 
the  sons  of  Shephatiah  who  returned  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  8;  1  Esdr.  viii.  34).  W.  A.  W. 

11.  "  One,"  or  "  the  first  of  the  chief  princes 
or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13;  comp.  S  apxtiyye^os 
in  Jude  9),  described  in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  "prince  " 
of  Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as  "  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  "  in  time  of  conflict  "for  the  children  of 
thy  people."  All  these  passages  in  the  0.  T. 
belong  to  that  late  period  of  its  Revelation  when, 
to  the  general  declaration  of  the  angelic  office,  was 
added  the  division  of  that  office  into  parts,  and  the 
assignment  of  them  to  individual  angels.  [See 
Angel-s,  vol.  i.  p.  97  «.]  This  assignment  served, 
not  only  to  gi\e  that  vividness  to  man's  faith  in 
God's  supernatural  agents,  which  was  so  much 
needed  at  a  time  of  capti\ity,  during  the  abeyance 
of  his  local  manifestations  and  regular  agencies, 
but  also  to  mark  the  finite  and  ministerial  nature 
of  the  angels,  lest  they  should  be  worshipped  in 
themselves.  Accordingly,  as  Gabriel  represents  tha 
ministration  of  the  angels  towards  man,  so  Michael 
is  the  type  and  leader  of  their  strife,  in  God's 
name  and  his  strength,  against  the  power  of  Satan. 
In  the  0.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  guardian  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  their  antagonism  to  godless  power 
and  heathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see  Rev.  xii.  7)  he 
fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon  —  "  that  old 
serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  tvorld: "  and  so  takes  part  in  that  strug- 
gle, which  is  the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth. 
The  nature  and  method  of  his  war  against  Satan 
are  not  explained,  because  the  knowledge  would  be 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  impossible  to  us:  the  fact 
itself  is  revealed  rarely,  and  with  that  mysterious 
vagueness  which  hangs  over  all  angelic  ministra- 
tion, but  yet  with  plainness  and  certainty. 

There  remains  still  one  passage  (Jude  9 ;  comp. 
2  Pet.  ii.  11)  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  IMichael 
the  archangel,  when,  contending  with  the  Devil,  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring 
against  him- a  railing  accustition,  but  said,  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee."  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a 
Jewish  legend  attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  0.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  attributes  the  burial  of  Moses 
to  the  hands  of  the  angels  of  God,  and  particularly 
of  the  archangel  JNIichael,  as  the  guardian  of  Israel. 
Later  traditions  (see  Qicumen.  in  Jud.  cap.  i. )  set 
forth  how  Satan  disputed  the  burial,  claiming  for 
himself  the  dead  body  because  of  the  blood  of  the 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  12)  which  was  on  Moses'  hands. 
The  reply  of  Michael  is  evidently  taken  from  Zech. 
iii.  1,  where,  on  Satan's  "resisting"  Joshua  the 
high-priest,  because  of  the  filthy  garments  of  his 
iniquity,  Jehovah,  or  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah  "  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  95  b),  said  unto  Satan,  "  Jeho\ah  rebuke 
thee,  O  Satan !  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  fire?"  The  spirit  of  the  answer  is  the  refer- 
ence to  God's  mercy  alone  for  our  justification,  and 
the  leaving  of  all  vengeance  and  rebuke  to  Him; 
and  in  this  spirit  it  is  quoted  by  the  Apostle." 

1,  and  explained  the  "  body  of  Moses "  to  be  thu 
Jewish,  as  the  "  body  of  Christ "  is  the  Christian, 
Church.     The  whole  explanation  is  forced ;  but  the 
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The  Rabbinical  traditions  about  Michael  are  very 
numerous.  Tliey  oppose  him  constantly  to  Sam- 
mael,  the  accuser  and  enemy  of  Israel,  as  disputing 
for  the  soul  of  Moses ;  as  bringing  the  ram  the  sub- 
stitute for  Isaac,  which  Samniael  sought  to  keep 
back,  etc.,  etc.:  they  give  him  the  title  of  the 
"  great  high-priest  in  heaven,"  as  well  as  that  of 
the  "  great  prince  and  conqueror;  "  and  finally  lay 
it  down  that  "  wherever  ^lichael  is  said  to  ha\e 
appeared,  there  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  is  in- 
tended." It  is  clear  that  the  sounder  among  them, 
in  making  such  use  of  the  name,  intended  to  per- 
sonify the  Divine  Power,  and  typify  the  Messiah 
(see  'Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hehi:  i.  1079,  1119,  ii.  8, 
15,  ed.  Dresd.  1742).  But  these  traditions,  as 
usual,  are  erected  on  very  slender  Scriptural  foun- 
dation. A.  B. 

MFCHAH  {T\'2'^'t2  [as  above]:  Mix<^;  [Jat. 
Meixa']  J^^ickn),  eldest  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25),  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
sxiii.  20)  called  Micah. 

MICHA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^^'^P  [u'ho  as  Je- 
Jiovnli]:  Mixaias;  [Vat.  MeiX"'"^']  -^fichn).  The 
name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  rendered 
Micaiah.  1.  The  father  of  Achbor,  a  man  of  high 
rank  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12).  He 
is  the  same  as  Micah  the  father  of  Abdon  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20). 

2.  (IMixaia;  Alex.  Mixaia;  [Vat.  FA.  Mei- 
Xai'a-]  Micha'in.)  The  son  of  Zaccur,  a  descendant 
of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  35).  He  is  the  same  as  Micah 
the  son  of  Zichri  (1  Chr.  ix.  15)  and  Micha  the 
son  of  Zabdi  (Neh.  xi.  17). 

3.  (Omitted  in  Vat.  MS.  [also  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.i];  Alex,  [rather,  FA.3]  Mixa-'Cas-  Miclien  ) 
One  of  the  priests  who  blew  the  trumpets  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  (!in^!3''^  :  Maaxa  ["'^'^  like  Jehovali]  : 
Michaia.)  The  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah,  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  kingof  .ludah 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  She  is  elsewhere  called  "  jNIaachah 
the  daughter  of  Abishalom  "  (1  K.  xv.  2),  or  "  Ab- 
salom "  (2  Chr.  xi.  20),  being,  in  all  probability, 
his  granddaughter,  and  daughter  of  Tamar  accord- 
ing to  Josephus.  [Maachah,  3.]  The  reading 
"  Maachah  "  is  probably  the  true  one,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  Peshito-Syriac. 

5.  (Mixai'a:  [Vat.  Meix«'«-1  -'^^iclicpa.)  One 
of  the  princes  of  Jehoshaphat  whom  he  sent  with 
certain  priests  and  Levites  to  teach  the  law  of  Je- 
hovah in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

W.  A.  W. 

6.  (^rr^Sp  [as  above]:  Mix^ias;  [Vat.  Mei- 
Xaia?  :]  FA.  Mix^a^  ■  Michcens.)  The  son  of 
Gemariah.  He  is  only  mentioned  on  one  occasion. 
After  Baruch  had  read,  in  public,  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  calamities,  Micha- 
iah  went  and  declared  them  to  all  the  princes 
assembled  in  king  Zedekiah's  house ;  and  the  princes 


analogy  on  which  the  last  part  Is  based  is  absolutely 
unwarrantable  ;  anil  the  very  attempt  to  draw  it  shows 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  true  meaning  of  that  communion 
with  Christ,  which  is  implied  by  the  latter  expres- 
sion. 

«  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  Bible  gives  so  com- 
plete an  example  of  the  gap  which  exists  between 
Eastern  and  Western  ideas,  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  tale  of  these  uncircumcised  enemies  of  Israel  was 
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forthwith  sent  for  Baruch  to  read  the  prophecies 
to  them  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11-14).  Michaiah  was  the 
third  in  descent  of  a  princely  family,  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  connection  with  important  religious 
transactions.  His  grandfather  Shaphan  was  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  to  whom  Hilkiah 
the  high  priest  first  delivered  the  book  of  the  law 
which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  House  of  Je- 
hovah —  Shaphan  first  perusing  the  book  himself, 
and  then  reading  it  aloud  to  the  youthful  king 
(2  K.  xxii.  10).  And  it  was  from  his  father 
Gemariah's  chamber  in  the  Temple,  that  Baruch 
read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  people.  jNIoreover,  Gemariah  was  one  of  the 
three  who  made  intercession  to  king  Zedekiah,  al- 
though in  vain,  that  he  would  not  burn  the  roll 
containing  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  E.  T. 

MI'OHAL  (b3"^p  [who  like  God]:  Mi\x^\; 
[2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  Rom.  Vat.  Mixt^A.;]  Joseph.  Mt- 
xd\a  '■  Micliol),  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daughters 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed  to  be- 
stow on  David  his* eldest  daughter  Mekab;  but 
before  the  marriage  could  be  arranged  an  unex- 
pected turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by  the  behavior 
of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  lo\-e  with  the  young 
hero.  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister  was  at 
once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity which  the  change  afforded  him  of  exposing 
his  rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on 
Michal's  hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of 
a  hundred  Philistines."  For  these  the  usual 
"  dowry  "  by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
East,  from  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to  the  present 
day.  the  father  is  paid  for  his  daughter,  was  relin- 
quished. David  by  a  brilliant  feat  doubled  the  tale 
of  victims,  and  IMichal  liecame  his  wife.  What  her 
age  was  we  do  not  know  —  her  husband  cannot 
have  been  more  than  sixteen. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of  her  affec- 
tion was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem  to  have  been 
living  at  Gibeah,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the 
king  and  the  army.  After  one  of  Saul's  attacks 
of  frenzy,  in  which  David  had  barely  escaped  being 
transfixed  by  the  king's  great  spear,  Michal  learned 
that  the  house  was  being  watched  by  the  myrmidons 
of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his  door 
(xix.  11).  That  the  intention  was  real  was  evident, 
from  the  behavior  of  the  king's  soldiers,  who 
paraded  round  and  round  the  town,  and  '•  return- 
ing "  to  the  house  "in  the  evening,"  with  loud 
cries,  more  like  the  yells  of  the  savage  dogs  of  the 
East  than  the  utterances  of  human  beings,  "  Iielched 
out  "  curses  and  lies  against  the  young  warrior  wlio 
hai  so  lately  shamed  tliem  all  (Ps.  lix.''  3,  6,  7, 
12).  Michal  seems  to  have  known  too  well  the 
vacillating  and  ierocious  disposition  of  her  father 
when  in  these  demoniacal  moods.  The  attack  was 
ordered  for  the  morning;  but  before  the  nioi;ning 
arrives  the  king  will  proliably  have  changed  his 
mind  and  hastened  his  stroke.  So,  like  a  trqe 
soldier's  wife,  she  meets  stratagem  by  stratagem. 


to  be  counted.  Josephus  softens  it  by  substituting 
heads  for  foreskins,  but  it  is  obvious  that  heads  would 
not  have  answered  the  same  purpose.  The  LXX.,  who 
often  alter  obnoxious  expressions,  adhere  to  the  He- 
brew text. 

b  This  Psalm,  by  its  title  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX., 
Vulgate,  and  Targum,  is  referred  to  the  event  in  ques- 
tion, a  view  strenuously  supported  by  Hengstenberg. 
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She  first  provided  for  David's  safety  by  lowering 
him  out  of  the  window :  to  gain  time  for  him  to 
reach  the  residence  of  Samuel  she  next  dressed  up 
the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by  him ;  the  teraphim. 
or  household  god,  was  laid  in  the  bed,  its  head 
enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual  net " 
of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from  gnats,  the  rest 
of  the  figure  covered  with  the  wide  beijed  or  plaid. 
[David,  vol.  i.  p.  5G7  a.']  It  happened  as  she 
had  feared ;  Saul  could  not  delay  his  vengeance  till 
David  appeared  out  of  doors,  but  sent  his  people 
into  the  house.  The  reply  of  Michal  is  that  her 
husband  is  ill  and  cannot  be  disturbed.  At  last 
Saul  will  he  baulked  no  longer:  his  messengers 
force  their  way  into  the  inmost  apartment  and  there 
discover  the  deception  which  has  been  played  oft' 
upon  them  with  such  success.  Saul's  rage  may 
be  imagined :  his  fury  was  such  that  Michal  was 
obliged  to  fabricate  a  story  of  David's  having  at- 
tempted to  kill  her. 

This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for 
many  years ;  and  when  the  rupfriu-e  between  Saul 
and  David  had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal 
was  married  to  anotlier  man,  I'halti  or  Phaltiel  of 
Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15),  a  village 
probably  not  far  from  Gibeah.  After  the  death  of 
her  father  and  brothers  at  Gilboa,  Michal  and  her 
new  hu.sband  appear  to  ha\e  betaken  themselves 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Saul  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  .Jordan.  If  the  old  .Jewish  tradition 
inserted  l)y  the  Targum  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  may  be 
followed,  she  was  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  sons 
of  her  sister  Merab  and  Adriel  of  Meholah.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the 
.Jordan  Valley  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first 
encounter  her  with  her  husband  — ■  JNIiclial  under 
the  joint  escort  of  David's  messengers  and  Abner's 
twenty  men,  en  route,  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  sub- 
missive Phaltiel  behind,  l>ewailing  the  wife  thus 
torn  from  him.  It  was  at  least  fourteen  years  since 
David  and  she  had  parted  at  Gibeali,  since  she  had 
watched  him  disappear  down  the  cord  into  the 
darkness  and  had  perilled  her  own  life  for  his 
aerainst  the  rage  of  her  insane  father.  That  David's 
love  for  his  absent  wife  had  undergone  no  change 
in  the  interval  seems  certain  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  him.  Important  as  it  was  to  him 
to  make  an  alliance  with  Ishbosheth  and  the  great 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  nnich  as  he  respected  Abner, 
he  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  overtures 
till  his  wife  is  restored.  Every  circumstance  is 
fresh  in  his  memory.  "  I  will  not  see  thy  face 
except  thou  first  bring  Saul's  daugliter  ....  my 
wife  Michal  whom  I  espoused  to  me  for  a  hundred 
foreskins  of  the  Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iii.  1.3,  14). 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.  How  Michal 
comported  herself  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
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a  □"'•T2?  "T^!23.  This  is  Ewald'a  explanation 
of  a  term  which  has  puzzled  all  other  commentators 
(Gesck.  iii.  101).     For  'H^'SS,  the  LXX.  seem  to  have 

read  "TSS,  a  liver ;  .since  they  state  that  Michal 
"  put  the  liver  of  a  goat  at  David's  head."  For  au 
ingenious  suggestion  founded  on  this,  see  Mauic,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1745  a. 

b  No  doubt  a  similar  procession  to  that  alluded  to 

in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25.  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the 

words  interpolated  by  our  translators — • '■  among  them 

tticre  the  damsels" — alter   the  sense.     The  presence 
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David's  liousehold,  how  she  received  or  was  received 
by  Abigail  and  Ahinoam,  we  are  not  told;  but  it  is 
plain  from  the  subsequent  occurrences  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  alter  the  relations  of  herself 
and  i)avid.  They  were  no  longer  what  they  had 
been  to  each  other.  The  alienation  was  probably 
mutual.  On  her  side  must  have  been  the  recol- 
lection of  the  long  contests  whicli  had  taken  place 
in  the  interval  between  her  father  and  David ;  the 
strong  anti-Saulite  and  anti-Benjamite  feeling  prev- 
alent in  the  camp  at  Hebron,  where  every  word 
she  heard  must  have  contained  some  distasteful 
allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  must  have  en- 
countered men  like  Abiathar  the  priest,  or  Ismaiah 
the  Gibeonite  (1  Chr.  xii.  4;  comp.  2  Sam.  x.\i.  2), 
who  had  lost  the  whole  or  tlie  greater  part  of  their 
relatives  in  some  sudden  burst  of  her  father's  fury. 
Add  to  this  the  connection  between  her  husband 
and  the  Philistines  who  had  kiOed  her  father  and 
brothers;  and,  more  than  all  perhaps,  the  inevitable 
ditterence  between  the  boy-husband  of  her  recol- 
lections and  the  matured  and  occupied  warrior  who 
now  received  her.  The  whole  must  have  come  upon 
her  as  a  strong  contrast  to  the  affectionate  husband 
whose  tears  had  followed  her  along  the  road  over 
Olivet  [2  Sam.  iii.  10],  and  to  the  home  over  which 
we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme.  On  the  side 
of  David  it  is  natural  to  put  her  advanced  years, 
in  a  climate  where  women  are  old  at  thirty,  and 
probably  a  petulant  and  jealous  temper  inherited 
from  her  father,  one  outburst  of  which  certainly 
produced  the  rupture  between  them  which  closes 
otu-  knowledge  of  Michal. 

It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  .Jehovah  from  its  temporary 
resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  city. 
It  was  a  triumph  in  every  respect  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  procession  consisted  of  priests,  Levites, 
the  captains  of  the  host,  the  elders  of  the  nation ; 
and  conspicuous  in  front,  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
damsels  playing  on  the  timbrels,"  ''  was  the  king 
dancing  and  leaping.  Michal  watched  this  proces- 
sion approach  from  the  window  of  her  apartments 
in  the  royal  harem ;  the  motions  of  her  husband  <^ 
shocked  her  as  undignified  and  indecent — "she 
despised  him  in  her  heart."  It  would  have  been 
well  if  her  contempt  had  rested  there ;  but  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  conceal  it,  and  when,  after  the 
exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  last  burnt- 
offering  and  the  last  peace-oflfering  offered,  the  last 
portion  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  worshippers, 
the  king  entered  his  house  to  bless  his  family,  he 
was  received  by  his  wife  not  with  the  congratula- 
tions which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  and  which 
would  have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a 
bitter  tautit  which  showed  how  incapable  she  was 
of  appreciating  either  her  husband's  temper  or  the 
service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.     David's 


of  the  women  as  stated  above  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  Michal  in  2  Sam.  vi.  20,  when  compared  with  the 
statement  of  Ps.  Ixviii. 

c  It  seems  from  the  words  of  Michal  (vi.  20),  which 
must  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  coupled  with  the 
statement  of  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  that  D.avid  was  clad  in 
nothing  but  the  ephod  of  thin  linen.  So  it  is  under- 
stood by  Procopius  of  Gaza  (in  1  Chr.  xv.).'  The  ephod 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tippet  which  went  over 
the  shoulders  (erufii's),  and  cannot  have  atforded  much 
protection  to  the  person,  especially  of  a  man  in  violent 
action. 
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retort  was  a  tremendous  one,  conveyed  in  words 
which  once  spoken  could  never  be  recalled.  It 
gathered  up  all  the  differences  between  them  which 
made  sympathy  no  longer  possible,  and  we  do  not 
need  the  assurance  of  the  sacred  writer  that  "Miclial 
had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  feel 
quite  certain  that  all  intercourse  between  her  and 
David  must  have  ceased  from  that  date.  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  4,  §  3)  intimates  that  she  returned  to 
Phaltiel,  but  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
records  of  the  Bible;  and,  however  much  we  may 
hesitate  at  doubting  a  M'riter  so  accurate  as  Josephus 
when  his  own  interests  are  not  concerned,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  thing  with 
the  known  ideas  of  the  Jews  as  to  women  who 
had  once  shared  the  king's  bed."  See  Kizpaii, 
Abishag,  Adomjah. 

Her  name  appears  but  once  again  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8) 
as  the  bringer-up,  or  more  accurately  the  mother, 
of  five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul  who  were  sacri- 
ficed to  Jeliovah  by  the  Gilieonites  on  the  hill  of 
Gibeah.  But  it  is  probalily  more  correct  to  sub- 
stitute IMerab  for  Michal  in  this  place,  for  which 
see  p.  1892.  G. 

MICHE'AS  (Michaas),  the  prophet  Micah 
the  Morasthite  (2  Esdr.  i.  39). 

MICH'MAS  (D:^?:^:  [in  Ezr.,]  MaxM"?: 
Alex.  "Kafjiixas--  [in  Neh..  Maxf/uay:]  Machmas), 
a  variation,  probably  a  later''  form,  of  the  name 
MiCHJiASH  (Ezr.  ii.  27;  JSTeh.  vii.  31).  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  1  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Macalon. 
See  the  following  article.  G. 

MICH'MASH  (tr^???  [something  hidden, 
treasure,  Ges. ;  place  of  Chemosh,  Fiirst] :  Max" 
ixds;  [Vat.  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  22,  23,  xiv.  31, 
Max«M"5-']  J^l^achmas),  a  town  which  is  known  to 
us  almost  solely  by  its  connection  with  the  Philis- 
tine war  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
It  has  been  identified  with  great  probability  in  a 
village  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Mukhmaf,  and 
stands  at  about  7  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  great  Wady  Suweinit  —  in 
some  Maps  \V.  Fmmr — which  forms  the  main 
pass  of  communication  between  the  central  liigh- 
lands  on  which  the  village  stands,  and  the  Jordan 
valley  at  Jericho.  Immediately  facing  Mukhinas, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  is  the  modern 
representative  of  Geba ;  and  behind  this  again  are 
Ramah  and  Gibeah  —  all  memorable  names  in  the 
long  struggle  which  has  immortalized  JNIichmash. 
Bethel  is  about  4  miles  to  the  north  of  Michmash, 
and  the  interval  is  filled  up  by  the  heights  of  Burkn, 
Deir  Biwan,  Tell  el-IInjar,  etc.,  wliich  appear  to 
have  constituted  the  "  Mount  Bethel"  of  the  nar- 


a  The  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Targum  on 
Ruth  iii.  8,  states  that  Phaltiel  had  from  the  first  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text.  lie 
is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  is  com- 
memorated  as  "  Phaltiel,   son    of    Laish,    the   pious 

(MT^Dn,  the  word  used  for  the  Puritans  of  the  New 
Testament  times),  who  placed  a  sword  between  himself 
and  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  lest  he  should  go  in  unto 
her."     [AssiDii.us's.] 

6  The  change  of  W  into  D  is  frequent  in  the 
later  Hebrew  (see  Ges.  Thes.  931  b). 

c  The  Hebrew  word  Il"'^3,  or  3^S3,  means  both 
•  .  •  t' 

an  officer  and  a  garrison  (Ges.  Thes.  903).  It  is  ren- 
derel  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  former  in  1  K.  Iv.  19.  and 
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rative  (xiii.  2).  So  much  is  necessary  to  make  the 
notices  of  Michmash  contained  in  the  Bible  intel- 
ligible. 

The  place  was  thus  situated  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  If  the  name  be,  as  some 
scholars  assert  (Fiirst,  Handwb.  600  A,  732  b),  com- 
pounded from  that  of  Chemosh,  the  Moabite  deity, 
it  is  not  improbably  a  relic  of  some  incursion  or 
invasion  of  the  Moabites,  just  as  Cliephar-haam- 
monai,  in  this  very  neighborhood,  is  of  the  Am- 
monites. But  though  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin, 
it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that 
tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xviii.),  but  first  appears  as  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  Saul's  position  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  He  was  occupying  the  range  of 
heights  just  mentioned,  one  end  of  his  line  resting 
on  Bethel,  the  other  at  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2). 
In  Geba,  close  to  him,  but  separated  by  the  wide 
and  intricate  valley,  the  Philistines  had  a  garrison, 
with  a  chief  <^  officer.  The  taking  of  the  garrison 
or  the  killing  of  the  officer  by  Saul's  son  Jonathan 
was  the  first  move.  The  next  was  for  the  Philis- 
tines to  swarm  up  from  their  sea-side  plain  in  such 
mnnbers,  that  no  alternative  was  left  for  Saul  but 
to  retire  down  the  wady  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho, 
that  from  that  ancient  sanctuary  he  might  collect* 
and  reassure  the  Israelites.  Michmash  was  then 
occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  was  their  furthest 
post  to  the  East.'"'  But  it  was  destined  to  witness 
their  sudden  overthrow.  While  he  was  in  Geba, 
and  his  father  in  Michmash,  Jonathan  must  have 
crossed  the  intervening  valley  too  often  not  to  know 
it  thoroughly ;  and  the  intricate  paths  which  render 
it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  which  crowd  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  —  with  these  he  was  so  familiar  —  the 
"passages"  here,  the  "sharp  rocks"  there  —  as  to 
be  able  to  traverse  them  even  in  the  dark.  It  was 
just  as  the  day  dawned  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  6,  §  2) 
that  the  watchers  in  the  garrison  at  Michmash 
descried  the  two  Hebrews  clambering  up  tlie  steeps 
beneath.  We  learn  from  the  details  furnished  by 
Josephus,  who  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  spot  when  he  passed  it  with  Titus 
on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  B.  J. 
v.  2,  §  1),  that  the  part  of  Michmash  in  which  the 
Philistines  had  established  themselves  consisted  of 
three  summits,  surroimded  liy  a  line  of  rocks  like 
a  natural  entrenchment,  and  ending  in  a  long  and 
sharp  precipice  believed  to  be  impregnable.  Finding 
himself  observed  from  above,  and  taking  the  invita- 
tion as  an  omen  in  his  fiivor,  Jonatlian  turned  from 
the  course  which  he  was  at  first  pursuing,  and 
crept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  point  reputed  im- 
pregnable.    And  it  was  there,  according  to  Jose- 


by  the  latter  in  the  passage  in  question.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  iii.  41)  affirms  unhesitatingly  that  the  former 
is  correct ;  but  not  so  Michaelis,  Zunz,  and  De  Wette, 
in  their  translations,  or  Gesenius  as  above.  The  Eng- 
lish word  "  post  "  embraces  some  of  the  significations 
of  Netsib. 

<l  See  xiv.  31,  where  Michmash  is  named  as  the 
point  on  the  east  at  which  the  slaughter  began,  and 
Ajalon,  on  the  west,  that  at  which  it  terminated.  Un- 
like the  Canaanites  (Josh,  x),  who  probably  made  ofiF 
in  the  direction  of  Phoenicia,  and  therefore  chose  the 
upper  road  by  the  two  Beth-horons,  the  Philistines 
when  they  reached  Gibeon  took  the  left  hand  and 
lower  road,  by  the  Wady  Suleiman  —  where  Yalo  still 
exists  —  the  most  direct  access  to  their  own  maritime 
plain. 
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puus,  that  he  and  his  armor-bearer  made  their 
entrance  to  the  camp  (Joseph.  An!,,  vi.  6,  §  2). 
[GiBEAH,  vol.  ii.  p.  915;  Jonathan.] 

Unless  Makaz  be  Michmash  —  an  identification 
for  which  we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
—  we  hear  nothing  of  the  place  from  this  time  till 
the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x.  28). 
He  is  advancing  by  the  northern  road,  and  has 
passed  Ai  and  Migron.  At  Alichmash,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  almost  impassable  ravine,  the 
heavy  baggage  (A.  V.  "  carriages,"  see  vol.  i.  p. 
392  a)  is  deposited,  but  the  great  king  himself 
crosses  the  pass,  and  takes  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night  at  Geba.  All  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  indications  of  the  narrative  of  1  Samuel,  and 
with  the  present  localities. 

After  the  Captivity,  the  men  of  the  place  re- 
turned, 122  in  number  (Ezr.  ii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  31; 
in  both  these  the  name  is  slightly  altered  to  ilicii- 
MAS),  and  reoccupied  their  former  home  (Neh. 
xi.  31). 

At  a  later  date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jona- 
than JMaccabseus,  and  the  seat  of  his  government 
(1  Mace.  ix.  73,  "Machmas;"  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
1,  §  6).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Ononmsticon,  "  Machmas  ")  it  was  "  a  very  large 
village  retaining  its  ancient  name,  and  lying  near 
Kamah  in  the  district  of  yElia  (Jerusalem),  at  9 
miles  distance  therefrom." 

Later  still  it  was  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its 
corn.  See  the  quotation  from  the  Mishna  {Afena- 
choth)  in  Reland  (Palwslina,  p.  897),  and  Schwarz 
(p.  131).  Whether  this  excellence  is  still  maintained 
^Ve  do  not  know.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cuUi\ation 
in  and  amongst  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad 
shallow  wady  which  slopes  down  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  village;  but  Mukhmas  itself  is  a  very 
poor  place,  and  the  country  close  to  it  has  truly 
"a  most  forbidding  aspect."  "Huge  gray  rocks 
raise  up  their  bald  crowns,  completely  hiding  every 
patch  of  soil,  and  the  gray  huts  of  the  village,  and 
the  gray  ruins  that  encompass  them  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  rocks  themselves."  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  massive  foundations, 
colunuis,  cisterns,  etc.,  testifying  to  former  pros- 
perity, greater  than  that  of  either  Anathoth  or 
Geba  (Porter,  IJundbk.  21.5,  216). 

Immediately  below  the  village,  the  great  wady 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width — perhaps  half 
a  mile;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  into  an  intricate 
mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds,  some  two  of  which, 
before  the  torrents  of  3,000  winters  had  reduced  and 
rounded  tlieir  forms,  were  probably  the  two  "  teeth 
of  cliff"  — the  Bozez  and  Seneh  of  Jonathan's  ad- 
venture. Right  opposite  is  Je^rt,  on  a  curiously 
terraced  hill.  To  the  left  the  wady  contracts  again, 
and  shows  a  narrow  l)lack  gorge  of  almost  vertical 
limestone  rocks  pierced  with  mysterious  caverns 
and  fissures,  the  resort,  so  the  writer  was  assured, 
of  hyenas,  porcupines,  and  eagles.  In  the  wet 
season  the  stream  is  said  to  be  often  deeper  than 
a  man's  neck,  very  strong,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
color. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  el-Blreh  was  believed  to  be 
Michmash  (see  IMaundrell,  March  2.5  ;  and  the 
copious  details  in  Quaresmius,  Elucidatio,  ii.  780, 
787).  But  el-Bireh  is  now  ascertained  on  good 
grounds  to  be  identical  with  Bekrotii.  G. 

MICH'METHAH  (nrippSn,  i.  e.  the 
Micmethath:  'iKaffuwu,  Ari\avd6;  Alex.  MaxOoid, 
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in  both  cases:  Machmcihatli),  a  place  which  formed 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ephraim  and  jNIanasseh  on  the  western 

side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  It  lay  "facing  C'^D  727) 
Shechem;"  it  also  was  the  next  place  on  the 
boundary  west  of  Ashkk"  (.losh.  xvii.  7),  if  indeed 
the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  place  —  ham- 
Jlicmethath  a  distinguishing  affix  to  the  conmionet 
name  of  Asher.  The  latter  view  is  taken  by  Heland 
{Pakestina ,  p.  596 )  —  no  mean  authority  —  and  also 
by  Schwarz  (p.  147),  but  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
Masoretic  accents  of  the  passage.  The  former  is 
that  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  our 
own  A.  V.  Whichever  may  ultimately  be  found 
correct,  the  position  of  the  place  must  be  some- 
where on  the  east  of  and  not  far  distant  from 
Shechem.  But  then  (2.)  this  appears  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  mention  of  the  same  name  in  the 
specification  of  a  former  boundary  (Josh.  xvi.  6). 
Here  the  whole  description  seems  to  relate  to  the 
boundary  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (J.  e. 
Ephraim's  southern  boundary),  and  Michmethath 
follows  Beth-horon  the  upper,  and  is  stated  to  be  on 
its  west  or  seaward  side.  Now  Beth-horon  is  at 
least  20  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  i'rom  Sliechem,  and 
more  than  30  from  Asher.  The  only  escape  from 
such  hopeless  contradictions  is  the  belief  that  the 
statements  of  chap.  xvi.  have  sutiered  very  great 
mutilation,  and  that  a  gap  exists  between  verses 
5  and  0,  which  if  supplied  would  give  the  land- 
marks which  connected  the  two  remote  points  of 
Beth-horon  and  JMichmethath.  The  place  has  not 
been  met  with  nor  the  name  discovered  by  travel- 
lers, ancient  or  modern.  G. 
MICH'RI  Cn?'?  [perh.  purchase/,  valuable, 

Ges.]  :  MttX'p  '  U'^^-  Maxe'p;]  -'^lex.  Mox'ope' 
Mocliori).  Ancestor  of  Elah,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  Benjamin  (1  (_'hr.  ix.  8)  after  the 
'  Captivity. 

MICH'TAM  (DriDtt:  a-TT}\oypa(pia:  iituU 
inscriptio).  This  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  six 
Psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  all  of  which  are  ascribed  to 
David.  The  marginal  reading  of  our  A.  V.  is  "  n 
golden  psalm,"  while  in  the  Geneva  version  it  is 
described  as  "a  certain  tune."  From  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  title,  compared  with  that 
of  Miznior  (A.  V.  "Psalm,"  Ps.  iv.-vi.,  etc.), 
Maschil  (Ps.  xxxii.,  etc.),  and  Shiygcdon  (Ps.  vii.), 
the  first  of  which  certainly  denotes  a  song  with  an 
instrumental  accompaniment  (as  distinguished  from 
»h'u\  a  song  for  the  voice  alone),  we  may  infer  that 
michtam  is  a  term  applied  to  these  psalms  to  de- 
note their  musical  character,  but  beyond  this  every- 
thing is  obscure.  The  very  etymology  of  the  word 
is  uncertain.     1.  Kimchi  and  Aben  I^zra,  among 

Rabbinical    writers,   trace  it    to    the   root  ^O^j 

cdlhain,  as  it  appears  in  nri3,  cethem,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "gold"  (Job  xxviii.  16), 
"  pure  gold  "  (Job  xxviii.  19),  "fine  gold"  (Job 
xxxi.  24);  because  the  psalm  was  to  David  precious 
as  fine  gold.  They  have  been  followed  by  the 
translators  in  the  margin  of  our  version,  and  the 
Michtam  Psalms  have  been  compared  with  the 
"  Golden  Sayings  "  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Proverbs 
of  Ali.  Others  have  thought  the  epithet  "  golden  " 
was   appUed   to   these  psalms,   because  they  were 


1  For  the  situation  of  the  town  of  Asher  see  not« 
to  M.VNASSEH,  vol.  ii.  p.  1170. 
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written  in  letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the 
Sanctuary  or  elsewliere,  like  the  3Ioi(llakdt,  or  sus- 
pended poems  of  Mecca,  which  were  called  Mod- 
hahahdl,  or  "  golden,"  because  they  were  written 
in  gold  characters  upon  Eg3ptian  linen.  There  is, 
however,  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews  of  a  practice 
analogous  to  this.  Another  interpretation,  based 
upon  the  same  etymology  of  the  word,  is  given  to 
Michtam  by  an  unknown  writer  quoted  by  Jarchi 
(Ps.  xvi.  1).  According  to  this,  it  signifies  "a 
crown,"  because  David  asked  God  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  He  was  as  a  crown  to  him  (Fs.  v.  12). 

2.  In  Syriac  the  root  in  conj.  Pn(7,  J^'^^-, 
catJiem,  signifies  "  to  stain,"  hence  "to  defile,"  the 
primary  meaning  in  Peed  being  probaVily  "  to  spot, 
mark  with  spots,"  whence  the  sul>stantive  is  in 
common  use  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of 
'■spot"  or  "  mark"  (comp.  Kimchi,  on  Am.  i.  1). 
In  this  sense  the  Niphal  participle  occurs  in  .Ter. 
ii.  22,  "  tliine  iniquity  is  spatted  before  me,"  which 
makes  the  parallelism  more  striking  than  the 
"  marketl  "  of  our  A.  V.  From  this  etymology  the 
meanings  have  been  given  to  Micktam  of  "  a  noted 
song"  (.Junius  and  Tremellius,  imignis),  or  a  song 
which  was  (/raven  or  carved  upon  stone,  a  monu- 
mental inscription;  the  latter  of  which  has  the 
merit  of  antiquity  in  its  favor,  being  supported  by 
the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  TheoJotion,  the 
Chaldee  Targum,  and  the  Vulgate.  (See  Michaelis, 
Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  1242.)  There  is  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  psalms  so  designated  to 
render  the  title  appropriate;  had  the  Hebrews  been 
acquai"ted  with  musical  notes,  it  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  compare  the  word  Michtam  with  the  old 
English  "  prick-song,"  "  a  song  pricked  or  noted. 
In  the  utter  darkness  which  envelopes  it,  any  con- 
jecture is  worthy  of  consideration ;  many  are  value- 
less as  involving  the  transference  to  one  language 
of  the  metaphors  of  another. 

.*].  The  corresponding  Arab.  aJO    catama,  "  to 

conceal,  repress,"  is  also  resorted  to  for  the  explana- 
tion of  Michtam,  which  was  a  title  given  to  certain 
psalms,  according  to  Hezel,  because  they  were 
written  while  David  was  in  concealment.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  appropriate  to  Ps.  Iviii.,  Ix. 
From  the  same  root  Hengstenberg  attributes  to 
them  a  hidden,  mystical  import,  and  renders  Mich- 
tam by  Ueheimniss,  which  he  explains  as  "  ein  Lied 
tiefen  Sinnes."  Apparently  referring  the  word  to 
the  same  origin,  Ewald  {Jahrb.  viii.  p.  68)  suggests 
that  it  may  designate  a  song  accompanied  by  bass 
instruments,  like  •'  the  cymbals  of  trumpet-sound  " 
of  Ps.  cl.  5,  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  plaintive 
character  of  Ps.  xvi.  and  others  of  the  series  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  same  mournful  tone  is 
also  believed  to  be  indicated  in  Michtam  as  derived 

from  a  root  analogous  to  the  Arab.  *ji5^  cathama, 

which  in  conj.  vii.  signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  in  which 
case  it  would  denote  "an  elegy." 


a  Shakespeare,  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  4:  "He  fights  as 
you  sing  pricksons,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  propor- 
tion." 

^   Tou  Ta7reii'6(^poi'OS  koX  olttAov  tov  Aaui5. 

'•'   Tavreii'o^ipoi'os  Kai  aixuinov. 

d  "Huniilis  ot  shnplicis  David." 

e  The  notiou  that  there  were  two  peoples  called  Mid- 
ian,  founded  on  the  supposed  shortness  of  the  interval 
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4.  But  the  explanation  which  is  most  approved 
by  Eosenmiiller  and  Gesenius   is  that  which  finds 

in  Michtam  the  equivalent  of  2j^3Q,  mictdb  ;  a 
word  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxxviii.  U  (A.  V.  "  writ- 
ing"), and  which  is  believed  by  Capellus  {Crit. 
Sacr.  iv.  2,  §  11)  to  have  been  the  reading  followed 
by  the  LXX.  and  Targum.     Gesenius  supports  his 

decision  by  instances  of  similar  interchanges  of  11 

and  ID  iifi  roots  of  cognate  meaning.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  De  Wette  renders  "  Schrift." 

5.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  another  theory 
may  be  noticed,  which  is  quite  untenable  in  itself, 
but  is  curious  as  being  maintained  in  the  versions 
of  Aquila  *  and  Symmachus,'^  and  of  Jerome  '^ 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  was  derived  from 
the  Rabbinical    interpreters.     According  to  these, 

Drnp^    is  an  enigmatic  word  equivalent  to  "T]K) 

Cni,  "humble  and  perfect,"  epithets  applied  to 
David  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  noth- 
ing has  been  really  done  to  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  this  obscure  word,  and  there  seems  little 
likelihood  that  the  difficulty  will  be  cleared  away. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  it  is  a  musi- 
cal term,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain  and  the 
apphcation  lost,  nothing  is  known.  The  subject 
will  be  found  discussed  in  RosenmiiUer's  Scholia 
(Psalm,  vol.  i.  explic.  titul.  xlii.-xlvi. ),  and  by  Hup- 
feld  (Die  Psalmen,  i.  308-.311),  who  has  collected  all 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  and  adheres  to  the 
rendering  kleinod  (jewel,  treasure),  which  Luther 
also  gives,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Hitzig  and 
Mendelssohn.  W.  A.  W. 

MID'DIN  (1"^"7^  {reach,  extension']:  Ahiiv, 
[Alex.]  MaSctiV,  [Comp.  Ma55iV:]  Meddin),  a 
city  of  .Tudah  (.Tosh.  xv.  01),  one  of  the  six  speci- 
fied as  situated  in  the  district  of  "  the  midbar  " 
(A.  V.  "wilderness").  This  midbar,  as  ii  con- 
tained Beth  ha-Arabah,  the  city  of  Salt,  and  En- 
gedi,  must  have  embraced  not  only  the  waste  lands 
on  the  upper  level,  but  also  the  clifis  themselves 
and  the  strip  of  shore  at  their  feet,  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  itself.  Middin  is  not  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  or  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  or  per- 
haps sought  for  by  later  travellers.  By  Van  de 
Velde  (Memoir,  256,  and  Maji)  mention  is  made 
of  a  valley  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  below  Masada,  called  Urn  el-Bedun,  which 
may  contain  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  G. 

*  MIDDLE-WALL.  [Paktitio.n,  Wall 
OF,  Amer.  ed.] 

MID'IAN  (^^~!I2,  strife,  contention,  Ges. : 
yia'SicLfx  [occasionally  MaSiar] :  Madian),  a  son 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i. 
32);  progenitor  of  the  Midianites,  or  Arabians 
dwelling  principally  in  the  desert  north  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Arabia."  Southwards  they  extended  along 
the   eastern  shore  of  the    Gulf  of  Eyleh    (Sinus 


for  any  considerable  multiplication  from  Abraham  to 
Moses,  and  on  the  mention  of  Moses'  Cushite  wife,  the 
writer  thinks  to  be  untenable.  Even  conceding  the 
former  objection,  which  is  unnecessary,  one  tribe  has 
often  become  merged  into  another,  and  older  one,  and 
only  the  name  of  the  later  retained.  See  below  and 
Moses. 
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/Elamticus)\  and  northwards  they  stretched  along 
Jie  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine;  while  the  oases  in 
the  peninsula  of  Shiai  seem  to  have  afforded  them 
pasture  grounds,  and  caused  it  to  be  includetl  in  the 
"  land  of  Midiau  "  (but  see  below  on  this  point). 
The^;e<^jfc  is  always  spoken  of,  in  the  Hebrew,  as 

"  Midian,"  ]"'"f^,  except  in  Gen.  xsxvii.  36  ;  Num. 

XXV.  17,  xxxi.  i,  where  we  find  the  pi.   C3"^^D. 

In  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  the  form  D^3^D  occurs,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  as  well  as  in  the  Vulg."  "  ]Mid- 
ianites;  "  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  rendering, 
since  it  occurs  in  ver.  36  of  the  same  chap. ;  tliough 
the  people  here   mentioned  may  be  descendants  of 

Medan  (which  see).  The  gentilic  form  '^J'^'l^S, 
"  Midianite,"  occurs  once.  Num.  x.  29. 

After  the  chronological  record  of  Blidian's  biith, 
with  the  names  of  his  sons,  in  the  xxvth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  name  disappears  from  the  I3iblical 
history  until  the  time  of  Moses;  Midian  is  first 
mentioned,  as  a  people,  when  Moses  fled,  having 
killed  the  Egyptian,  to  the  "  land  of  Midian  "  (Ex. 
ii.  15),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Midian 
(21).  'I'he  "land  of  Midian,"  or  the  portion  of  it 
specially  referred  to,  was  probably  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  for  we  read  in  the  next  chapter  (ver.  1 )  that 
Moses  led  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  the 
priest  of  Midian,  '■  to  the  l)ackside  of  the  desert,  and 
came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  Horeb,"  and 
this  agrees  witli  a  natural  supposition  that  he  did 
not  flee  far  beyond  the  frontier  of  J'^gypt  (compare 
Ex.  xviii.  1-27,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Jethro 
came  to  Moses  to  the  mount  of  God  after  the  Exo- 
dus from  Egypt;  but  in  v.  27  "  he  went  his  way 
into  his  own  land:  "  see  also  Num.  x.  29,  30).  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  name 
of  Midian  (and  hence  the  "  land  of  Midian  ")  was 
perhaps  often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  northern  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern 
Arabs  generally,  i.  e.  those  of  Abrahamic  descent 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  but  see  respecting  this 
]iassage  above;  and  Judg.  viii.  24);  just  as  Bene- 
Kedem  embraced  all  those  peoples,  and,  with  a 
wider  signification,  other  Eastern  tribes.  If  this 
reading  of  the  name  be  correct,  "  Midian  "  would 
correspond  very  nearly  with  our  modern  word 
"Arab;"  limiting,  however,  the  modern  word  to 
the  Arabs  of  the  northern  and  Egyptian  deserts: 
all  the  Islimaelite  tribes  of  those  deserts  would  thus 
lie  Midianites,  as  we  call  them  Ai-abs,  the  desert 
lieing  their  "  land."  At  least,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  descendants  of  Hagar  and  Keturah  inter- 
married ;  and  thus  the  Midianites  are  apparently 
called  Ishniaelites,  in  Judg.  viii.  2-1,  being  con- 
nected, both  by  blood  and  national  customs,  with 
the  father  of  tiie  Arabs.  The  wandering  habits  of 
nomadic  tribes  must  also  preclude  our  arguing  from 
the  ftict  of  Moses'  leading  his  father's  flock  to  Horeb, 
that  Sinai  was  necessarily  more  than  a  station  of 
Midian  :  those  tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country  in  search  of  pasturage,  and  have 
tlieir  established  summer  and  winter  pastures.  The 
Midianites  were  mostly  (not  always)  dwellers  in 
tents,  not  towns ;  and  Sinai  has  not  sufficient  pas- 
ture to  support  more  than  a  small,  or  a  moving 
people.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  perhaps 
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a  The  LXX.  have  here  MaSiiji/aiot,  which  seems  to 
he  an  unusual  mode  of  writing  the  name  of  the  people 

descended  from  MaSid/ii.  The  Samaritan  ha.?  D"'3"^^J3. 


(or  we  may  say  prohablij)  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  has 
considerably  changed  in  its  physical  character  since 
the  time  of  Moses;  for  the  adjacent  isthmus  has, 
since  that  period,  risen  many  feet,  so  that  "  the 
tongue  of  the  P^gyptian  Sea  "  has  "  dried  up :  "  and 
this  supposition  would  much  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  means  of  subsistence  found  by 
the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
when  not  miraculously  supplied.  Apart  from  this 
consideration,  we  knew  that  the  Egyptians  after- 
wards worked  mines  at  Siirdbct  d-Kliddim  and  a 
small  mining  population  may  have  found  sufficient 
sustenance,  at  least  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
the  few  watered  valleys,  and  wherever  ground 
could  be  reclaimed :  rock-inscriptions  (though  of 
later  date)  testify  to  the  number  of  at  least  passers- 
by;  and  the  remains  of  villages  of  a  mining  popu- 
lation have  been  recently  discovered.  Whatever 
may  liave  been  the  position  of  Midian  in  the 
Siiiaitic  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe  the  Arabian 
historians  and  geographers,  backed  as  their  testi- 
mony is  by  the  Greek  geographers,  the  city  of 
]\Iidian  was  situate  on  the  opposite,  or  Arabian, 
shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence  northwards 
and  spreading  east  and  west  we  have  the  true  coun- 
try of  the  wandering  Midianites.  See  fin-ther  in 
Sinai. 

The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people 
in  the  sacred  history  marks  their  northern  settle- 
ments on  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  "  on 
this  side  Jordan  [by]  Jericho "  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxii.  1-4),  when  Balak  said,  of  Israel, 

to  the  elders  (D'^Sf^T,  or  "  old  men,"  the  same  as 
the  Arab  "sheykhs")  of  Midian,  "Now  shall  this 
company  lick  up  all  [that  are]  round  about  us,  as 
the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  In  the 
subsequent  transaction  with  Balaam,  the  elders  of 
JMidian  went  with  those  of  Moab,  "with  the  re- 
wards of  divination  in  their  hand  "'  (7);  but  in  the 
remarkable  words  of  Balaam,  the  Midianites  are 
not  mentioned.  This  might  be  explainea  by  the 
supposition  that  Midian  was  a  wandering  tribe, 
whose  pasture-lands  reached  wherever,  in  the  Ara- 
bian desert  and  frontier  of  Palestine,  pasture  was 
to  be  found,  and  who  would  not  feel,  in  the  same 
degree  as  Moab,  Amalek,  or  the  other  more  settled 
and  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  land  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  arrival  of  the  latter.  But 
the  spoil  taken  in  the  war  that  soon  followed,  and 
more  especially  the  mention  of  the  dwellings  of 
]Midian,  render  this  suggestion  very  doul)tful,  and 
point  rather  to  a  considerable  pastoral  settlement 
of  Midian  in  the  trans-Jordanic  country.  Such 
settlements  of  Arabs  have,  however,  been  very  com- 
mon. In  this  case  the  Midianites  were  evidently 
tributary  to  the  Amorites,  being  "  dukes  of  Sihon, 

dwelling  in  the  country  ''  (\^^Sn  "^3ti7^)  :  this 
inferior  position  explains  their  omission  from  Ba- 
laam's prophecy.  It  was  here,  "  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan," that  the  chief  doings  of  the  Midianites  with 
the  Israelites  took  place.  The  latter,  while  they 
abode  in  Shittim,  "joined  themselves  unto  Baal- 
Peor  "  (Num.  xxv.  1,  &c.)  —  apparently  a  Midianite 
as  well  as  a  Moabitish  deity  —  the  result  of  tlie 
sin  of  whoredom  with  the  Moabitish  women;  and 
when  "  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel  .  .  .  and  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [were]  weeping  [before]  the  door  of  the 
tiibernacle  of  the  congregation,"  an  Israelite  brought 
a  Midianitish  woman  openly  into  the  camp.     Tlie 
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rank  of  this  woman  Cozbi,  that  of  a  daughter  of 
Zur,  who  was  "  head  over  a  people,  of  a  chief  house 
ill  Midian,"  "  throws  a  strange  light  over  the  ob- 
scure page  of  that  people's  history.  The  vices  of 
the  Canaaiiites,  idolatry  and  whoredom,  had  in- 
fected the  descendants  of  Abraham,  doubtless  con- 
nected by  successive  intermarriages  vnth  those 
tribes;  and  the  prostitution  of  this  chiefs  daughter, 
caught  as  it  was. from  the  customs  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  is  evidence  of  the  ethnological  type  of  the  lat- 
ter tribes.  Some  African  nations  have  a  similar 
custom:  they  offer  their  unmarried  daughters  to 
show  hospitality  to  their  guests.     Zur  was  one  of 

the  five  "kings"  (''^/P))  slain  in  the  war  with 
Midian,  recorded  in  eh.  xxxi. 

The  influence  of  the  JMidianites  on  the  Israelites 
was  clearly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead 
them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Much  of  tlie 
dangerous  cliaracter  of  their  influence  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abraham. 
AVhile  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian 
might  claim  consanguinity,  and  more  readily  seduce 
Israel  from  tjieir  allegiance.  The  events  at  Shittim 
occasioned  the  injunction  to  vex  Midian  and  smite 
them  —  '•  for  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles,  where- 
with they  have  beguiled  you  in  the  matter  of  I'eor 
and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  a  prince 
of  Midian,  their  sister,  which  was  slain  in  tlie  day 
of  the  plague  for  Peor's  sake"  (Num.  xxv.  18); 
and  further  on,  Moses  is  enjoined,  "  Avenge  the 
children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites:  afterward  shalt 
thdu  be  gathered  unto  thy  people"  (xxxi.  2). 
Twelve  thousand  men,  a  thousand  from  each  tribe, 
went  up  to  this  war,  a  war  in  which  all  the  males 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  the  five  kings  of 
Midian . —  Evi,  Rekeni,  Zur,  Hur,  and  I!eba,  to- 
gether with  Balaam ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  express 
command  of  Moses,  only  the  virgins  and  female 
infants,  of  the  captives  brought  into  the  camp,  were 
spared  alive.  The  cities  and  castles  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  s])oil  taken,  afford  fects  to  whicli 
we  shall  recur.  After  a  lajjse  of  some  years  (the 
number  is  very  doubtful,  see  Chronology),  the 
Midianites  appear  again  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelites.  They  had  recovered  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  former  war,  prol)ably  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which 
their  tribes  wandered ;  and  they  now  were  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  become  the  oppressors  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  advocates  of  a  short  chro- 
nology must,  however  unwiUingly,  concede  a  con- 
siderable time  for  Midian  thus  to  recover  from  the 
severe  blow  inflicted  by  jNIoses.  Allied  witli  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  Baie-Keclem,  they  drove  them 
to  make  dens  in  the  mountains  and  caves  and 
strongholds,  and  wasted  their  crops  even  to  Ciaza, 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  land  of  Simeon. 
The  judgeship  of  Gideon  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  these  calamities;  and  with  the  battle  he 
fought  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  his  pursuit  of 
the  flying  enemy  over  Jordan  to  Karkor,  the  power 

"■  DS"ri"*2l  n'l^S  tt?S""),  "head  of  families  of 
a  patriarchal   house ;  "  afterwards   in   ver.   18,  called 

prince,  S^tfD.     (See  next  note.) 

6  These  are  afterwards  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  called 
"princes"  (^S^tfS),  which  may  also  be  rendered 
the  leader  or  captain  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family 
(Ges.),  and  "dukes"  (^D^D3,  not  the  word  rendered 
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of  Midian  seems  to  have  been  broken.  It  is  MTitten; 
"  Thus  was  Midian  subdued  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more  " 
(.Judg.  viii.  28).  The  part  taken  by  Gideon  in  this 
memorable  event  has  been  treated  of  elsewhere,  but 
the  ^Midianite  side  of  the  story  is  pregnant  with 
interest.      [Gideon.] 

Midian  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years.  As 
a  numberless  eastern  horde  they  entered  the  land 
with  their  cattle  and  their  camels.  The  imagina- 
tion shows  us  the  green  plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled 
with  the  black  goat's-hair  tents  of  this  great  Arab 
tribe,  their  flocks  and  herds  and  camels  let  loose  in 
the  standing  corn,  and  foraging  parties  of  horsemen 
driving  before  them  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites; 
for  '•  they  came  like  locusts  (A.  V.  '  grasshoppers,' 

n2"^S)  for  multitude"  (Judg.  vi.  5),  and  when 
the  "  angel  of  the  Lord  "  came  to  Gideon,  so  severe 
was  the  oppression  that  he  was  threshing  wheat  by 
the  wine-press  1o  hide  it  from,  the  Midianites  (11). 
When  Gideon  had  received  the  Divine  command 
to  deliver  Israel,  and  had  thrown  down  the  altar 
of  Baal,  we  read,  "  Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  and  the  Bene-Kedem  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  went  over,"  descended  from  the  desert 
hills  and  crossed  Jordan,  "  and  pitched  in  the  Valley 
of  Jezreel"  (3.3)  —  part  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  battle-field  of  Palestine  —  and  there,  from  "the 
gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,"  where  Saul  and 
Jonathan  perished,  did  Gideon,  with  the  host  that 
he  had  gathered  together  of  Israel,  look  down  on 
the  Jlidianites,  who  "  were  on  the  north  side  of 
them,  by  the  hill  of  iMoreh,  in  the  valley  "  (vii.  1). 
The  scene  over  that  fertile  plain,  dotted  with  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  "  the  Midianites  and  the  Amal- 
ekites and  all  the  Bene-Kedem,  [vvho]  lay  along  <-' 
in  the  valle}-  like  locusts  for  multitude,  and  their 
camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the 
sea-side  for  multitude "  (vii.  12),  has  been  pic- 
turesquely painted  by  Professor  Stanley  (S.  (f  7'.). 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  the 
camp,  and  the  conversation  of  the  IMidianite  watch 
forms  a  vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more; 
it  proves  that  as  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  his  servant, 
or  both,  understood  the  language  of  Jlidian,  the 
Semitic  languages  diflfered  much  less  in  the  14th 
or  lyth  century  b.  r.  than  they  did  in  after  times 
[see  Ar,\bia,  vol.  i.  p.  142] ;  and  we  besides  olitain 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  consanguinity  of  the 
Midianites,  and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was 
probably  applied  to  all  or  most  of  the  northern 
Abrahamic  Aralis,  it  was  not  applied  to  the  Canaaii- 
ites, who  certainly  did  not  then  speak  a  Semitic 
language  that  Gideon  could  understand. 

The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  iUusfration 
from  modern  oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  police 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with 
a  lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  tlie 
pitcher  was  suddenly  withdrawn  when  light  was 
required  (Lane's  Mod.  Kfj.  5tli  ed.  p.  120)  i—  :>. 
custom  affording  an  exact  parallel   to  the  ancient 


duke  in  the  enumeration  of  the  "  dukes  of  Edom  "), 
"  one  anointed,  a  prince  consecrated  by  anointing " 
(Ges.)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  ;  appaiently  lieu 
tenants  of  the  Amorite,  or  princes  of  his  appointing. 
[lIuR  ;  IR.UI.] 

0  Prof.  Stanley  reads  here  "  wrapt  in  sleep."  Though 
the  Heb.  will  bear  this  interpretation,  Gesenius  has 
"  encamped." 
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jxpedient  adopted  by  Gideon.  The  consequent 
panic  of  the  great  multitude  in  the  valley,  if  it  has 
no  parallels  in  modern  European  history,  is  con- 
sistent with  oriental  character.  Of  all  peoples,  the 
nations  of  the  East  are  most  liable  to  sudden  and 
violent  emotions  ;  and  a  panic  in  one  of  their 
heterogeneous,  undisciplined,  and  excitable  hosts 
has  always  proved  disastrous.  In  the  case  of 
Gideon,  however,  the  result  of  his  attack  was  di- 
rected by  God,  the  Divine  hand  being  especially 
shown  in  the  small  number  of  Israel,  300  men, 
against  135,000  of  the  enemy.  At  the  sight  of 
the  300  torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the 
camp  in  the  begirming  of  the  middle-watch  (which 
the  Midianites  had  newly  set),  with  the  confused 
din  of  the  trumpets,  "  for  the  three  companies  Ijlew 
the  trumpets,  and  Ijrake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the 
lamps  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their 
right  hands  to  blow  [withal],  and  they  cried,  [The 
sword]  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  (vii.  20),  "all 
the  host  ran,  and  ci-ied,  and  fled"  (21).  The 
panic-stricken  multitude  knew  not  enemy  from 
friend,  for  "  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against 
his  fellow  even  throughout  all  the  host"  (22).  The 
rout  was  complete,  the  first  places  made  for  being 
Ueth-shittah  ("  the  house  of  the  acacia")  in  Zere- 

rath,  and  the  "border"  [H^?^]  of  Abel-me- 
holah,  "the  meadow  of  the  dance,"  both  being 
probably  down  the  Jordan  Valley,  unto  Tabbath, 
shaping  their  flight  to  the  ford  of  Beth-barah,  where 
probably  they  had  crossed  the  river  as  invaders. 
The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  encumbered  with  slow- 
moving  camels,  baggage,  and  cattle,  was  calamitous. 
All  the  men  of  Israel,  out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher, 
and  Manasseh,  joined  in  the  pursuit;  and  Gideon 
roused  the  men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  "  take  before  " 
the  Midianites  "  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and 
Jordan  "  (2o,  2i).  Thus  cut  oft",  two  princes,  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  (the  "  raven,"  or,  more  sorrectly  "  crow," 
and  the  "  wolf"),  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ephraim, 
and  Oreb  they  slew  at  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb 
they  slew  at  the  wine-press  of  Zeeb  (vii.  25 ;  comp. 
Is.  X.  26,  where  the  "  slaughter  of  Midian  at  the 
lock  Oreb  "  is  referred  to)."  Cut  though  we  have 
seen  that  many  joined  in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the 
rabble  of  the  Midianites,  only  the  300  men  who 
had  blown  the  trumpets  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel 
crossed  Jordan  with  Gideon,  "  faint  yet  pursuing  " 
(viii.  4).  With  this  force  it  remained  for  the  lib- 
erator to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  for 
ilidian  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan  since 
the  days  of  Mose-s.     Fifteen  thousand  men,  under 

the  "kings"  ["'5^'?]  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  were  at  Karkor,  the  sole  remains  of  135,- 
000,  "for  there  fell  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  that  drew  sword  "  (viii.  10).  The  assurance 
of  God's  help  encouraged  the  weary  three  hundred, 
and  they  ascended  from  the  plain  (or  ghor)  to  the 
higher  country  by  a  ravine  or  torrent-bed  in  the 
liills,  "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents 
[that  is,  the  pastoral  or  wandering  people  as  distin- 
guished from  towns-people],  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was 
secure"  (viii.  11) — secure  in  that  wild  country, 


o  It  is  added,  in  the  s^ame  verse,  that  they  pursued 
Midian,  and  brought  the  heads  of  the  princes  to  Gideon 
"  on  the  other  side  Jordan."  This  anticipates  the  ac- 
count of  his  crossing  Jordan  (viii.  4),  but  such  trans- 
positions are  frequent,  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  read 
"on  this  side  Jordan.'' 
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on  their  own  ground,  and  away  from  the  frequent 
haunts  of  man.  A  sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have 
followed  this  fresh  victory,  ending  in  the  capture 
of  the  kings  and  the  final  discomfiture  of  the 
Midianites.  The  overthrow  of  Midian  in  its  en- 
campment, when  it  was  '•  secure,"  by  the  exhausted 
companies  of  Gideon  (they  were  "  faint,"  and  had 
been  refused  bread  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Penuel, 
viii.  5-9),  sets  the  seal  to  God's  manifest  hand  in 
the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  oppression 
of  Midian.  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  slain,  and 
with  them  the  name  itself  of  jNIidian  almost  disap- 
pears from  sacred  history.  That  people  never  after- 
wards took  up  arms  against  Israel,  though  they 
may  have  been  allied  with  the  nameless  hordes  who 
under  the  common  designation  of  "  the  people  of 
the  East,"  Bene-Ivedem,  harassed  the  eastern  border 
of  Palestine. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  Midian,  it  remains 
to  show  what  is  known  of  their  condition  and  cus- 
toms, etc.,  besides  what  has  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned.  The  whole  account  of  their  doings  with 
Israel  —  and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  find  a  place 
in  the  sacred  writings,  plainly  marks  them  as  char- 
acteristically Arab.  We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion  that  they  had  intermarried  with  Ishmael's 
descendants,  and  become  nationally  one  people,  so 
that  they  are  apparently  called  Ishmaelites;  and 
that,  conversely,  it  is  most  probable  their  power 
and  numbers,  with  such  intermarriages,  had  caused 
the  name  of  Midian  to  be  applied  to  the  northern 
Abrahamic  Arabs  generally.  They  are  described 
as  true  Arabs  —  now  Bedawees,  or  "  people  of  the 
desert;"  anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs  —  the 
flock  "  of  Jethro;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian, 
in  the  later  days  of  Moses;  their  camels  without 
number,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for  multitude 
when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges  —  all  agree  with  such  a  description.  Like 
Arabs,  who  are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people, 
they  seem  to  have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  under  the  rule  of  Sihon  the  Ainorite,  and  to 
have  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the   "cities" 

(□n^^37),  and  forts?   (A.  V.   "goodly  castles," 

Qm"^^),  which  they  did  not  build,  but  occupied, 
retaining  even  then  their  flocks  and  herds  (Num. 
xxxi.  9,  10),  but  not  their  camels,  which  are  not 
common  among  settled  Arabs,  because  they  are 
not  required,  and  are  never,  in  that  state,  healthy.* 
Israel  seems  to  have  devastated  that  settlement,  and 
when  next  Midian  appears  in  history  it  is  as  a 
desert-horde,  pouring  into  Palestine  with  innumer- 
able camels ;  and,  when  routed  and  broken  by 
Gideon,  fleeing  "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt 
in  tents  "  to  the  east  of  .Jordan.  The  character 
of  ]\Iidian  we  think  is  thus  unmistakably  marked. 
The  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the 
vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel, 
when  the  men  talked  together  in  the  camp,  and 
one  told  how  he  had  dreamt  that  "  a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came 
into  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned 
it,  that  the  tent  lay  along  "  (Judg.  vii.  13). 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 

b  Tlius  an  Arab,  believing  in  contagious  diseases, 
asked  Mohammed  why  camels  in  the  desert  are  like 
gazelles,  and  become  mangy  as  soon  as  they  mix  with 
camels  in  towns.  The  prophet  answered,  "  Who  made 
the  first  camel  mangy  ?  " 
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putes"  of  antiquaries,  tliat  the  more  ancient  of  the 
remarkable  stone  buildings  in  the  Lejd/i,  and 
stretching  far  away  over  the  land  of  Moab,  are  at 
least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Sihon ;  and  reading  Mr. 
Porters  descriptions  of  the  wild  old-world  character 
of  the  scenery,  the  "cities,"  and  the  "goodly 
castles,"  one  may  almost  fancy  himself  in  presence 
of  the  hosts  of  Midian.  (See  Handbuok,  501,  508, 
52.3,  &c.) 

The  spoil  taken  in  l)oth  the  war  of  Closes  and 
that  of  Gideon  is  remarkable.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  spoil  of  575,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and 
61,000  asses,  seems  to  confirm  the  other  indications 
of  the  then  pastoral  character  of  the  Midianites; 
the  omission  of  any  mention  of  camels  has  been 
already  explained.  But  the  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  the  "jewels  of  gold, 
chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  and  tablets '' 
(50)  —the  offering  to  the  i.ord  being  10,750  shekels 
(52)  —  taken  by  Moses,  is  especially  noteworthy; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty  taken  by  Gideon ; 
for  when  he  slew  Zebali  and  Zalmunna  he  "  took 
away  the  ornaments  that  [were]  on  tlieir  camels" 
necks"  (Judg.  viii.  21),  and  (24-20)  he  asked  of 
every  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey,  "  for  they  had 
golden  earrings,  because  they  [were]  Ishmaelites." 
"  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings  tliat  he 
requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
[shekels]  of  gold;  besides  ornaments  and  collars, 
and  purple  raiment  that  [was]  on  the  kings  of 
Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  [were]  about 
their  camels'  necks."  (The  rendering  of  A.  V.  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose  here,  and  any 
examination  into  the  form  or  character  of  these 
ornaments,  tempting  though  it  is,  belongs  more 
properly  to  other  articles.)  We  have  here  a  wealthy 
Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  delighting  in  finery 
(especially  their  women,  for  we  may  here  read 
"nose-ring");  and,  where  forays  were  impossible, 
carrying  on  the  traffic  southwards  into  Arabia,  the 
land  of  gold  —  if  not  naturally,  by  trade  —  and 
across  to  Chaldsea;  or  into  the  rich  plains  of 
Egypt." 

Midian  is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible. 
It  has  no  history  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places 
and  tribes  occasionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its 
past  dwellings ;  but  the  stories  of  Arabian  writers, 
borrowed,  in  the  case  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too 
frequently  from  late  and  untrustworthy  Jewish 
writers,  camiot  be  seriously  treated.  For  reliable 
facts  we  must  rest  on  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
city  of"  Medyen  [say  the  Arabs]  is  the  city  of  the 
people  of  Shu'eyb,  and  is  opposite  Tabook,  on  the 
shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulzum  [the  Red  Sea]  :  between 
these  is  six  days'  journey.  It  [Medyen]  is  larger 
than  Tabook;  and  in  it  is  the  well  from  which 
Moses  watered  the  Hock  of  Shu'eyb  "  (Mardsid, 
s.  V.)-     El-Makreezee   (in  his  Kh'Uat)  enters  into 

a  *  Modern  travellers  eontinn  this  Biblical  account 
of  the  fertility  and  wealth  of  Midian.  "  We  suc- 
ceeded," says  Tristram.  "  in  reaching  Et  Tniyibek  just 
as  the  sun  went  down.  We  had  magnificent  views 
over  the  east  as  far  as  Jebel  Hauran.  Great  was  our 
astonishment  to  find,  as  we  turned  our  glasses  on 
Bozrah,  that  all  the  vast  blank  space  on  the  map 
which  lies  between  Gilead  .and  Bozrah,  instead  of  being 
a  desert,  was  one  boundless  corn  or  grass  plain,  covered 
with  crops.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  granary  of  North  Arabia. 
Here  was  the  wealth  of  Roman  Syria,  and  the  aoureo 
of  its  population  ;  and  here  the  swarming  Midianites 
like  the  Beni  Sakk'r  of  to-day,  pastured  their  thousands 
of  camels."    {Land  of  Israel,  2d  ed.,  p.  486.)  H. 
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considerable  detail  respecting  this  city  aiid  people. 
The  substance  of  his  account,  which  is  full  of  in- 
credible fables,  is  as  follows :  Bledyen  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Shu'ejb,  and  are  the  offspring  of  Medyan  * 
[Midian],  son  of  Abraham,  and  their  mother  was 
Kantoora,  the  daughter  of  Yuktiin  [Joktan]  the 
Canaanite:  she  Ijare  him  eight  children,  from  whom 
descended  peoples.  He  here  quotes  the  passage 
above  cited  from  the  Marusid  almost  verbatim^  and 
adds,  that  the  Arabs  dispute  whether  the  name  be 
foreign  or  Arabic,  and  whether  Medyen  spoke  Ara- 
bic, so-called.  Some  say  that  they  had  a  number 
of  kings,  who  were  respectively  named  Abjad,  Haw- 
wez,  Huttee,  Kelemen,  Saafas,  and  Karashet.  This 
absurd  enumeration  forms  a  sentence  common  in 
Arabic  grammars,  which  gives  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  and  ancient  Arabic  alphabets,  and  the 
numerical  order  of  the  letters.  It  is  only  curious 
as  possibly  containing  some  vague  reference  to  the 
Idwjuage  of  Midian,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted 
here.  These  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  at  Mek- 
keh.  Western  Nejd,the  Yemen,  Medyen,  and  Egypt, 
etc.,  contemporaneously.  That  Midian  penetrated 
into  the  Yemen  is,  it  must  be  observed,  extremely 
improbable,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  re- 
marked in  Arabia,  notwithstanding  the  hints  of 
Arab  authors  to  the  contrary,  Yakoot,  in  the  Moa- 
jam  (cited  in  the  Jottrnal  of'  the  Deulsch.  AForgenl. 
Geseltschaff),  saying  that  a  southern  Arabian  dia^ 
lect  is  of  ilidi.an;  and  El-Mes'oodee  (fip.  Schultens, 
pp.  158,  159)  inserting  a  Midianite  king  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Yemen :  the  latter  being,  however, 
more  possible  than  the  former,  as  an  accidental  and 
individual,  not  a  national  occurrence.  The  story  of 
Shu'eyb  is  found  in  the  Kur-an.  He  was  sent  as 
a  prophet  to  warn  the  people  of  INIidian,  and  being 
rejected  by  them,  they  were  destroyed  by  a  storm 
from  heaven  (Sale's  Kur-dn,  vii.  and  xi.).  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Jethro,  the 
fiither-in-law  of  Moses ;  but  some,  as  Sale  informs 
us,  deny  this;  and  one  of  these  says  "that  he  was 
first  called  Buyoon,  and  afterwards  Shu'eyb,  that 
he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare  and  lean,  very 
thoughtful,  and  of  few  words."  The  whole  Arab 
story  of  Medyen  and  Shu'eyb,  tyen  if  it  contain 
any  truth,  is  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  late  Rabbin- 
ical myths. 

El-3Iakreezee  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of  Midian 
were  many  cities,  of  which  the  people  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  cities  themselves  had  fallen  to  ruin; 
that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825  of  the  Elight) 
forty  cities  remained,  the  names  of  some  being 
known,  and  of  others  lost.  Of  the  former,  he  says, 
there  were,  between  the  Hijaz  and  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  sixteen  cities ;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palestine.  They  were  El-Khalasah,  Es- 
Saneetah,  El-Medereh,  El-Minyeh,  El-Aawaj,  El- 
Khuweyrak,  El-Beereyn,  El-Ma-eyn,  El-Seba,  and 
El-Mu'allak.'^'     The  most  important  of  these  cities 
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were  El-Khalasah  "  and  El-Saiieetab ;  the  stones 
of  many  of  them  had  been  removed  to  El-Ghazzah 
(Gaza)  to  build  with  them.  This  hst,  however, 
must  1)6  taken  with  caution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Apocr.  and  iST.  T.  the  name  is 
given  as  Madiax.  E.  S.  P. 

*  MID'IANITE.  [MiDiAN.] 

MIDWIFE.^  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usu- 
ally easy.<^  The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in  many 
eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  performed, 
when  necessary,  by  relati\es  ((]!hardin,  Voy.  vii. 
23;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  425).  [Childken.]  It 
may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  for  this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews 
was  so  small,  as  the  passage  E.^.  i.  19  seems  to 
show;  unless,  as  Knobel  and  others  suggest,  the 
two  named  were  the  principal  persons  of  their 
class. 

In  the  description  of  the  transaction  mentioned 
in  Ex.  i.,  one  expression,  "  upon  the  ''  stools,"  re- 
ceives remarkable  illustration  from  modern  usage. 
Gesenius  doubts  the  existence  of  any  custom  such 
as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies,  and 
suggests  a  wooden  or  stone  trough  for  washing  the 
new-born  child.  But  the  modern  Egyptian  prac- 
tice, as  described  by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to 
that  indicated  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the 
Layeh  (midwife)  conveys  to  the  house  the  kursee 
elwilddeh,  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth  "  (Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,   iii.  142). 

The  moral  question  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
the  midwives  does  not  fell  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  artiele.  The  reader,  however,  may  refer  to 
St.  Augustine,  Contr.  mendacium,  ch.  xv.  32,  and 
QiiCBst.  in  Hej)t.  ii.  1 ;  also  Corn,  a  Lap.  Com.  on 
Ex.  i. 

When  it  is  said,  "  God  dealt  well  with  the  mid- 
wives,  and  built  them  houses,"  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  their  families  were  blessed  either 
in  point  of  numbers  or  of  substance.  Other  explana- 
tions of  inferior  value  have  been  offered  by  Kinichi, 
Calvin,  and  others  (Calmet,  Com.  on  Ex.  i. ;  Pat- 
rick ;  Com.  a  Lap. ;  Knobel ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  V. 
T.  o'lKia;  (Jes.  p.  193;  Crit.  Sacr.). 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its 
own  ground  the  Jewish  tradition  which  identified 
Shiphrah  and  Puah  with  Jochebed  and  Miriam,  and 
interpreted  the  "  houses  "  built  for  them  as  the  so- 
called  roj'al  and  sacerdotal  families  of  Caleb  and 
Moses  (.Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  2,  §  4;  Corn,  a  Lap.  and 


a  El-Khalasah  (sometimes  written  El-Khulusah,  and 
El-Khulsah),  or  Dhu-1-Kha)asah,  possessed  an  idol- 
temple,  destroyed  by  oi-der  of  Mohammad ;  the  idol 
being  named  El-Khalasah,  or  the  place,  or  "  growing- 
place  "  of  El-Khalasah.  The  place  is  said  to  be  four 
days' journey  from  Mekkeh,  in  the  'Abla,  and  called 
"the  southern  Kaalieh,"  El-Kaabeh  el-Yemiineeyeh 
(Mardsid,  s.  v.,  and  El-Bekree,  and  the  Kanioos  there 
cited).  El-Medcreh  seems  also  to  be  the  same  as  Dhu- 
1-Medereh  {Manisid,  s.  v.),  and  therefoi-e  (from  the 
name)  probably  the  site  of  an  idol  temple  also. 

b  rrrb^^,    part  iu  P.  of  lb"',  -'to  bring  forth:'- 

xaia  ■  obstetrix.  It  must  be  remarked  that  nT^PT 
^..  v.,  Ex.  i.  19,  "lively,"  is  also  in  Riibbiuical  He- 
brew "  midwives,"  an  explanation  which  appears  to 
have  been  had  in  view  by  the  Vulg.,  which  interprets 
%hayoth  by  "  ipsne  obstetrieandi  habent  scientiam." 
It  is  also  rendered  "  living  cnjatures,"  implying  that 
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Cril.  Sacr.  1.   c. ;   Schtittgen,  Ilor.  Heir.  ii.  450 
De  Mess.  c.  iv.).  H.  W.  P. 

MIG'DAL-EL'  (b><"^"!J?^  \iower  of  God: 
Uom.  MeyaAaapi/j.;  Vat.]  Meya\aapei/j.;  Alex. 
Mayda\i7toipa/j,  —  both  including  the  succeeding 
name:  Mni/dal-El),  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
the  possession  of  Naphtali  (.Josh.  xix.  38  only), 
named  between  Iron  and  IIokkji,  possilily  deriv-  ' 
ing  its  name  from  some  ancient  tower  —  the  "  tower 
of  I^l,  or  God."  In  the  present  unexplored  con- 
dition of  the  part  of  Palestine  allotted  to  Naphtali, 
it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  conjectures  as  to  the  sit- 
uations of  the  towns :  but  if  it  be  possible  that  Bu- 
rah  is  Horem  and  Yuriin  Iron,  the  possibility  is 
strengthened  by  finding  a  Miijeidel,  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wddy  Kerlcerali,  8  miles  due  east  of  the  lias  en- 
N'aktirah,  6  miles  west  of  Ilurah  and  8  of  Yariin 
(see  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  1858).  At  anj'  rate  the 
point  is  worth  investigation. 

By  Eusebius  {Onomnsticon,  MaySiriA)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  large  village  lying  between  Dora 
{Tanlura)  and  Ptolemais  {Aklca)  at  9  miles  from 
the  former,  that  is  just  about  Atlilit,  the  ancient 
"  Castellura  peregrinorum."  No  doubt  the  Cas- 
tellum  was  anciently  a  migdol «  or  tower:  but  it  is 
hard  to  locate  a  town  of  Naphtali  below  Carmel, 
and  at  least  25  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribe.  Eor  a  similar  reason  Mejdel  by  Tiberias,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  is  not  likely 
to  be  Migdal-el  (Rob.  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  397),  since  it 
must  be  outside  the  ancient  limits  of  Naphtali  and 
within  those  of  Zebulun.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  distance  is  not  so  great. 

Schwarz  (184),  reading  !Migdal-el  and  Horem  as 
one  word,  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Mejdel  el- 
Kert'im,  a  place  about  12  miles  east  of  Akka. 

A  Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  {Syi\ 
and  Pal.  ii.  307)  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Palestine,  near  the  edge  of  the  Ghov,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Wady  Fasail,  and  not  far  from  BaumeJi, 
the  ancient  Eduraia.  This  very  possibly  represents 
an  ancient  JMigdal,  of  which  no  trace  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  was  also  visited  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bibl.  lies.  iii.  295),  who  gives  good  rea- 
sons for  accepting  it  as  the  Magdal-seima  mentioned 
by  Jerome  (Onomast.  "Senna")  as  seven  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  on  the  border  of  Judaja.  xVnother 
Migdal  probably  lay  about  two  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, near  the  Bethlehem  road,  where  the  cluster 
of  ruins  called  Kirbet  Um-Moylid<da  is  now  situ- 
ated (Tobler,  Drilte   Wanderuntj,  p.  81). 


the  Hebrew  women  were,  like  animals,  quick  iu  partu- 
rition. Gesenius  renders  "  vivida;,  robustre,"  p.  4G8. 
In  any  case  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  Ex.  i.  19 
is  the  same,  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  women  stood  iu 
little  or  no  need  of  the  midwives"  assistance. 

c  See  an  illustration  of  Cant.  viii.  5,  suggested  in 
Mishna,  Pcsach.  x.  3. 

<'  W^yZ^Tl'yV,  rendered  in  the  LXX.  orav 
Sicn  Trpb;  7(Z  TiKreLV  \  Vulg.  quimi  partus  te?>ipi(S  advert- 
erit. 

e  May  this  not  be  the  Magdolns  named  by  Herodo- 
tus, ii.  159,  as  the  site  of  Pharaoh  Necho's  victory  over 
Josiah?  (See  Rawliusou"s  Ihrod.  ii.  246,  note.)  But 
this  was  not  the  only  Migdol  along  this  coast.  The 
%Tpa.iiavo<i  TTupyot,  or  "  Strato's  tower,"  must  have 
been  another,  and  a  third  possibly  stood  near  Ashke- 
lon.     [Megiddo  ;  MiGD.iL-GAD.] 


1930  MIGDAL-GAD 

The  Migdal-Euer,  at  which  Jacob  halted  on  his 
way  from  Betlilehem  to  Hebron,  was  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the 'former.      [Edar,  tower  of.] 

G. 

MIGTDAL-GAD'  (12"^!J?'?  ['oM-er  '.'/' 
Gad]:  [Rom.  MaYaSaAyaS;  Vat.]  MayaSayaS; 
Alex.  MaySa\ya5--  Ma(jdal-Gad),  a  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  37);  in  the  district  of  the  Uliefdah,  or 
maritime  lowland ;  a  member  of  the  second  group 
of  cities,  which  contained  amongst  others  Lachish, 
Eglon,  and  Makkkdajni.  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  Oiwmasticon,  it  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned as  "Magdala,"  but  without  any  sign  of  its 
being  actually  known  to  tliem.  A  village  called  el 
Medjdel  lies  in  the  maritime  plain,  a  couple  of 
miles  inland  from  Ascalon,  9  irom  Um  LnUds, 
and  11  from  Ajlnn.  So  lar  this  is  in  support  of 
Van  de  Velde's  identification  {Syr.  cf  P(d.  ii.  237, 
238;  Memoir,  p.  334;  Kob.  1st  ed.vol.  iii.  Appen- 
dix, p.  118  b)  of  the  place  with  Migdal-gad,  and  it 
would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  we  were  not  uncer- 
tain whetlier  the  other  two  places  are  Lachish  and 
Eglon.  Makliedah  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
much  farther  north.  But  to  appreciate  these  con- 
ditions, we  ought  to  know  the  principles  on  which 
the  groups  of  towns  in  these  catalogues  are  ar- 
ranged, which  as  yet  we  do  not.  Migdal-gad  was 
probably  dedicated  to  or  a-ssociated  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  deity  Gad,  another  of  whose 
sanctuaries  lay  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
country  at  Baal-gad  under  Mount  Hermon. 

G. 

MIG'DOL  (V'l'^^n,  V"^?r)  Itower,  castle] : 
MdySwXov,  or  MaySccAoV:  Maydalum),  proper 
name  of  one  or  two  places  on  the  eastern  frontier 

of  Egypt,  cognate  to  ^IJ?^,  which  appears  prop- 
erly to  signify  a  military  watch-tower,  as  of  a  town 
(2  K.  ix.  17),  or  isolated  (xvii.  9),  and  the  look-out 
of  a  vineyard  (Is.  v.  2 :  conip.  Matt.  xxi.  33,  Mark 
xii.  1),  or  a  shepherd's  look-out,  if  we  may  judge 

from  the  proper  name,  T^T^  ^??'?»  "  tlie  tower 
of  the  flock,"  in  which,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
the  second  word  is  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxxv. 
21 ;  and  comp.  Mic.  iv.  8,  where  the  military  sig- 
nification seems  to  be  implied,  though  perhaps 
rhetorically  only).  This  form  occurs  only  in  Egyp- 
tian geography,  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed 
by  Champollion  to  be  substituted  for  an  Egyptian 
name  of  similar  sound,  the  Coptic  equivalent  in 
the  Bible,  JLietyTCW^,  ilGZlTCuX 
(Sah.),  being,  accordmg  to  him,  of  Egyptian  origin 
{DEyyple  sous  les  Pharnons,  ii.  79,  80;  comp. 
69).  A  native  etymology  has  Iseen  suggested,  giv- 
ing the  signification  "  nuiltitude  of  hills  "  «  (  Tins. 
s.  v.).  The  ancient  Egyptian  form  of  Migdol  hav- 
ing, however,  been  found,  written  in  a  manner 
rendering  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign 
word,*  MAKTUR  or  MAKTeRU,  as  well  as  so 
used  that  it  must  be  of  similar  meaning  to  the 

Hebrew  v'^5^,  and  the  Coptic  equivalent  occur- 


MIGDOL 

ring  in  a  form,  J^C^TtoA  i^^^-)^  slightly 
differing  from  that  of  the  geographical  name,  with 
the  significations  "a  circuit,  citadels,  towers,  bul- 
warks," a  point  hitherto  strangely  overlooked^  the 
idea  of  the  Egyptian  origin  and  etymology  of  the 
latter  nmst  be  given  up. 

Another  name  on  the  frontier,  Baal-zephon,  ap- 
pears also  to  be  Hebrew  or  Semitic,  and  to  have  u 
similar  signification.  [Baal-zephon.]  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  occurs  in  a  sculpture  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  north  wall  of  the  great  hypostyle 
hall  of  the  Temple  of  El-Karnak  at  Thebes,  where 
a  fort,  or  possibly  fortified  town,  is  represented, 
with  the  name  PA-MAKTUR  EN  RA-MA-MEN, 
"the  tower  of  Pharaoh,  establisher  of  justice;" 
the  last  four  words  being  the  prenomen  of  Sethee 
I.  (B.  c.  cir.  1322).  The  sculpture  represents  the 
king's  triumphal  return  to  Egypt  from  an  eastern 
expedition,  and  the  place  is  represented  as  if  on  a 
main  road,  to  the  east  of  Leontopolis. 

1.  A  Migdol  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
Exodus.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn  and  encamp 
before  Pi-haliiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  In  Num- 
bers we  read,  "  And  they  removed  from  Etham, 
and  turned  again  unto  Pi-hahiroth,  which  [is]  be- 
fore Baal-zephon :  and  they  pitched  before  IMigdol. 
And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  and 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wilder- 
ness" (xxiiii.  7,  8).  We  suppose  that  the  position 
of  the  encampment  was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth, 
behind  wliich  was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Baal-zeplion  and  the  sea,  these  places  being  near 
together.  The  place  of  the  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is 
made  in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum. 
[Exodus,  the.] 

2.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a  boundary-town, 
evidently  on  the  eastern  liorder,  corresponding  to 
Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  tlie  southern.  He  prophesies 
the  desolation  of  Egyjit  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh 

even  unto  the  border  of  Cush.':    H^^p    7'^!l^!2 

W^l)  \>^'3l^'^'^^  (xxix.  10),  and  predicts  slaughter 
"from  Migdol  to  Seveneh"  (xxx.  6).  That  the 
eastern  border  is  that  on  which  Migdol  was  situate 
is  showTi  not  only  by  tliis  being  tlie  border  towards 
Palestine,  and  that  which  a  conqueror  from  the 
east  would  pass,  but  also  by  the  notices  in  the  book 
of  Jereniiali,  where  this  town  is  spoken  of  with 
places  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  prophecy  to  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  they  are  spoken  of  as  dwelling  at 
Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country 
of  Pathros  (Jer.  xliv.  1),  and  in  that  foretelling, 
apparently,  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ]Migdol,  Noph,  and  Tahpanhes  are  again 
mentioned  together  (xlvi.  14).  It  seems  plai'n, 
from  its  being  spoken  of  with  Memphis,  and  from 
Jews  dwelling  there,  that  this  JMigdol  was  an  im- 
portant town,  and  not  a  mere  fort,  or  even  military 


a  The  derivation  is  from  IIHOLI  "  multitude," 
ind  OiJ-X,  TiLA  (Sail.)  "a  liill,'' wliich  is  dar- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  instability  of  the  vowels  in 
Coptic.  The  form  J^CCUO^A  would  better  suit 
this  etymology,  were  there  not  other  reasons  than  its 


rashness  against  it.  Forster  (J.  R.)  gives  it,  on  what 
authority  we  know  not :  perhaps  it  is  a  nusprint 
{Epist.  ad  Michaelis,  p.  29). 

b  Foreign  words  are  usually  written  with  all  of 
most  of  the  vowels  iu  ancient  Egyptian  :  native  words 
rarely. 
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settlement."  After  this  time  there  is  ho  notice  of 
any  place  of  this  name  in  Egypt,  excepting  of 
Magdolus,  by  Hecatajus  of  jMiletus,''  and  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  in  which  Maydolo  is  placed 
twelve  Koman  miles  to  the  southward  of  Pelusium, 
in  the  route  from  the  Serapeum  to  that  tovvn.<-' 
This  latter  place  most  proliably  represents  the 
I\Iigdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Its 
position  on  the  route  to  Palestine  would  make  it 
both  strategetically  important  and  populous,  neither 
of  whicli  would  be  the  case  with  a  town  in  tlie 
position  of  the  Bligdol  of  the  Pentateuch.  Gese- 
uius,  however,  holds  that  there  is  but  one  Migdol 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  {Lex.  s.  v.).  Lepsius  dis- 
tinguishes two  jNIigdols,  and  considers  Magdolo  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Migdol  of  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel. He  supposes  the  name  to  be  only  the  Semitic 
rendering  of  "the  Camp,"  SrpaTOTreSa,  the  set- 
tlement made  by  Psammetiohus  I.  of  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile.f'  He  ingeniously  argues  that  Jligdol  is  men- 
tioned in  the  liible  at  the  time  of  the  existence  — 
he  rather  loosely  says  foundation  —  of  this  settle- 
ment, but  omitted  by  the  Greek  geographers  —  he 
sliould  have  said  after  HecatiEus  of  Miletus  —  the 
mercenaries  having  been  removed  by  Amasis  to 
Memphis  (ii.  154),  and  not  afterwards  noticed  ex- 
cepting in  t\\6  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  {Chronolo- 
yie  der  JEyypter,  i.  340,  and  note  5).  The  Greek 
and  Hebrew  or  Semitic  words  do  not  however  ofter 
a  sufficient  nearness  of  meaning,  nor  does  the 
Egyptian  usage  appear  to  sanction  any  deviation 
in  this  case;  so  that  we  cannot  accept  this  suppo- 
sition, which,  moreover,  seems  repugnant  to  the 
tact  that  Migdol  was  a  town  where  Jews  dwelt. 
Champollion  (UEijypte  sous  les  P/iaraons,  ii. 
G9-71)  and  others  (Ewald,  Gesdiichte,  2d  ed.,  ii. 
7  note ;  Schleiden,  Die  Landenye  von  Sues,  pp. 
140,  141)  have  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Arabic 
names  vrhich  appear  to  represent  the  ancient  name 
Migdol,  and  to  be  derived  from  its  Coptic  equiva- 
lent. These  names,  of  which  the  most  conunon 
form  appears  to  be  Mashtool,''  are  found  in  the 
Census  of  El-JMelek  en  Niisir  (Mohammad  Ibn 
Kalaoon),  given  by  De  Sacy  in  his  translation  of 
'Abd  el-Lateef's  History  of  Egypt.  Their  fre- 
quency fa\ors  the  opinion  that  Migdol  was  a  name 
commonly  given  in  Egypt  to  forts,  especially  on  or 
near  the  eastern  frontier.  Dr.  Schleiden  (/.  c.) 
objects  that  Mashtool  has  an  Arabic  derivation ; 
but  we  reply  that  the  modern  geography  of  Egypt 
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a  We  have  no  account  of  Jews  in  the  Egyptian 
military  service  as  early  as  this  time ;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  some  of  the  fugitives  who  took  Jere- 
miah with  them  may  have  become  mercenaries  in 
Pharaoh  Iiophra"s  army. 

6  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.,  comp.  Frn^meiUa  Historiconmi 
Gro'conim,  i.  20.  If  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  be 
from  IlecatEEUs,  the  town  was  important  in  his  time. 
MaySojAo?,  iroAts  AtyuTTTOu.  'ExaTato?  nepLiqyrja-€L'  to 
eBviKOV  MaySioAtrr);,  k.  t.  A. 

c  The  route  is  as  follows  :  "  a  Serapiu  Pelusio  mpm 
Ix  Thaubasio  viii  Sile  xxviii  Magdolo  xii  Pelusio  xii " 
(Ed.  Parthey  et  Piuder,  p.  76)  These  distances  would 
place  the  Serapeum  somewhat  further  southward  than 
tlie  site  assigned  to  it  in  Liuant's  map  [see  Exodus, 
the],  unless  the  route  were  very  indirect,  which  in  the 
lesert  might  well  be  the  case. 

rl  Herodotus  describes  "  the  Camps  "  as  two  places, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  puts  them  '■  near 
iie  sea,  a  little  below  (he  city  Bubastis,  on  the  mouth 


offers  examples  that  render  this   by  no  means  a 
serious  difficulty. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  MaySoXov  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  in  his  reference  to  an  expedi- 
tion of  Necho's  (ii.  159),  supposed  to  be  that  in 
which  he  slew  Josiah,  is  the  Migdol  of  the  prophets 
(Mannert,  Afrika,  i.  480),  and  it  has  even  lieen 
proposed  to  read  in  the  Heb.  text  ]Mig4ol  for 
Megiddo  (Harenberg,  Bibl.  Brem.  vi.  281,  ft'.; 
RosenmiiUer,  Allert/i.  ii.  99);  but  the  latter  idea 
is  unworthy  of  modern  scholarship.        R.  S.  P. 

*  Mons.  Chabas  finds  traces  of  Migdol  in  the 
itinerary  of  an  Egyptian  grandee  who  visited 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  the  14th  century 
15.  c.  In  crossing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  the 
traveller  came  to  the  house  of  Ovati  erected  by 
Kameses,  to  mark  his  victories.  This  •  Ovati  was 
'■  the  goddess  of  the  North,"  answering  to  Beel- 
Tseplwn,  "  the  lord  of  the  North."  Rameses  had 
probably  appropriated  by  his  own  cartouche  the 
fortress  of  Ovati  already  erected  by  Sethee  I.  Of 
this  mention  is  made  in  one  of  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  wars  of  Sethee  I.  —  a  sort  of  chart, 
indicating  the  last  stations  of  this  Pharaoh  on  his 
return  from  Asia  to  Egypt.  These  are,  (1.)  The 
Ovati  of  Sethee  I.  represented  as  a  fortress  near 
a  reservoir  of  water:  (2.)  The  Miktal  of  Sethee  I.. 
a  fort  with  a  well  near  by:  (3.)  The  House  of  the 
Lion,  a  much  larger  fortress  situated  near  a  pond 
with  trees  upon  either  side:  (4.)  The  fortress  of 
Djor,  consisting  of  several  large  buildings,  separ- 
ated by  a  canal,  which  connects  with  a  lake  tilled 
with  crocodiles,  and  which  ISrugsch  identifies  as 
lake  Timsah. 

From  this  sketch,  the  border  of  Egj-jjt  towards 
Palestine  and  Idumea  appears  to  have  been  lined 
with  forts,  each  of  which,  like  the  modern  Suez, 
was  furnished  with  a  reservoir  of  sweet  water 
(Chabas,  Voyage  d'lin  jEytjptien,  etc.  p.  287). 

The  specification  of  a  fortress  of  Sethee  I.  favors 
the  opinion  of  Ewald  that  Migdol  was  a  common 
name  of  frontier  towers.  Brugsch  makes  the 
iMidctir  or  Migdol  of  Sethee  I.  identical  with  the 
Maydolo  of  the  Itin.  Anton.,  with  the  Miydol- 
Maydalon  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  the  JNIigdol 
of  the  Books  of  Moses.     (Geoy.  Inschrift.  i.  261.) 

J.  P.  T. 

MIG'RON  (]'l"'.?a  [ijrecipice,  or  (Fiirst) 
kmd-slip]:  [Rom.  MuySicv,  Vat.]  Maywv;  in  Isai. 
[Rom.  MayyeSci,  Sin.i  Ma/ceSco,  Sin^a,  Vat.] 
MayeSw,  and  Alex.  MayeSBai'-  Mayron),/ a,  town, 


of  the  Nile  called  the  Pelusiac.''  Eicrl  6e  ovtol  ol 
Xwpot  Trpb;  8aAa(raT)5  6\Cyov  tVepSe  BoujSacrTiO!  toAios, 
67rl  Tu)  IlT)Aoucria)  KaAeufieVw  o-xo/xaTt  toO  Nei'Aou  (ii. 
1.54).  This  statement  is  contradictory,  as  Bubastis  is 
far  from  the  Pelusiac  mouth  or  the  sea.  Lepsius 
(I.  c.)  merely  speaks  of  this  settlement  as  near  Pelu- 
sium, on  the  Pelusiac  mouth  below  Bubastis,  citing 
the  last  clause  of  the  following  passage  of  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  who  gives  but  a  loose  repetition  of 
Herodotus,  and  is  not  to  be  taken,  here  at  least, 
as  an  independent  authority,  besides  that  he  may 
fix  the  position  of  a  territory  only,  and  not  of  "  the 
Camp."  Tois  5c-  nia-0oiS>6poi.i  ....  to.  KaAoufiefa 
(TTpaToireSa  rnn-ov  {car.  rots  (caAoujieVoi?  (rTparoireSoL'; 
ronov)  o'lKelv  (StoKe,  k  al  x '^  P  <^  >"  iroAArji/KaTe/cAT)- 
pou'xTjcre  jiiiKpbi'  cTravM  tov  IItjAouo-hikou  crroixarnt 
(i.  67). 


./"  Or  in  some  MSS.  in  a^rum   Gabaa. 
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or  a  spot  —  for  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  which 
—  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saul's  city,  Gibeah,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  district  belonging  to  it  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  2),  distinguished  by  a  pomegranate-tree,  under 
which,  on  the  eve  of  a  memorable  event,  we  discover 
Saul  and  Ahiah  surrounded  by  the  poor  remnants 
of  their  force.  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  fi,  §  2)  presents 
it  as  a,  high  hill  i^ovvos  v\pr)\6s).  from  which 
there  was  a  wide  prospect  over  the  district  devas- 
tated by  the  Philistines.  But  this  gives  no  clew, 
for  Palestine  is  full  of  elevated  spots  commanding 
wide  prospects. 

Migron  is  presented  to  our  view  only  once  again, 
namely,  in  the  invaluable  list  of  the  places  dis- 
turbed by  Setmacherib's  approach  to  Jerusalem 
(Is.  X.  28).  But  here  its  position  seems  a  little 
further  north  than  that  indicated  in  the  former 
passage  —  supposing,  that  is,  that  Cibeah  was  at 
Tided  ('l-Ful>.  It  here  occurs  between  Aiath  — 
that  is  Ai  —  and  Bliehmash,  in  other  words  was  on 
the  north  of  the  great  ravine  of  the  WiKlij-Suweinit, 
while  Gibeah  was  more  than  2  miles  to  the  south 
thereof.  [Gibeah,  vol.  ii.  p.  916. J  In  Hebrew, 
Mifiron  may  mean  a  "precipice,"  a  frequent  feature 
of  the  part  of  the  country  in  question,  and  it  is 
not  impossiljle  therefore  that  two  places  of  the  same 
name  are  intended  —  a  common  occurrence  in 
primitive  countries  and  tongues  where  each  rock  or 
ravine  has  its  appellation,  and  where  no  reluctance 
or  inconvenience  is  found  in  having  places  of  the 
same  name  in  close  proximity.  As  easily  two 
Migrons,  as  two  Giiieahs,  or  two  Shochos. 

The  LXX.  seem  to  have  had  Megiddo  in  their 
intentions,  but  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  (See 
Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  0,  §  2.)  G. 

MI'JAMIN  (l!?*^  [on  the  right  hand,  or 
^  Benjamui]:  Mel'a^iV;  [Vat.  BevLa/ji.eiv\  Aid. 
Bevia/xiv,]  Alex.  UeCdfxeiV.  Maiman).  1.  The 
chief  of  the  sixth  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  es- 
tablished by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9). 

2.  (Mm^iV;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Mia^eiy;  FA.  Mem- 
jxdiv'-  Miamln.)  A  fomily  of  priests  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7);  probably 
the  descendants  of  the  preceding,  and  the  same  as 
MiAniix  2  and  Miniajux  2. 

MIK'LOTH  (nibpa  [staves,  Ges. ;  branches 
or  slicks,  Fiirst:  in  1  Chr.  viii.,  Vat.  Alex.  Ma/ca- 
XwO,  Hom.]  MaK€XioO:  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  Alex.  Ma- 
KeSicd,  [Vat.  Sin.  MaKeWaiO:]  Mucelloth).  1. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  prince  of 
Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix. 
37,  38).  His  son  is  variously  called  Shinieah  or 
Shimeam. 

2.    (Ma){6A\c£0;    [Vat.    omits.])      The    leader 

(T'S^,  narj'id)  of  the  second  division  of  David's 
army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4),  of  which  Dodai  the  Aho- 
hite  was  captain  ("^tt-',  sar).  The  mhfid,  in  a  mil- 
itary sense,  appears  to  have  been  an  officer  superior 
in  rank  to  the  captains  of  thousands  and  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  (1  Chr.  xiii.  1).« 

MIKNE'IAH  [3  syl]  (^H^SpT^  [iwssessiim 
of  Jehovah']:  MaKeWia,  [Vat.  Ma/ceAAeia,]  Alex. 
MoK€i'ia,  I'A.  MafceAAa,  i  Chr.  xv.  18 ;  MaKevia, 
Alex.  MaKevtas,  1  Chr.  xv.  21:  Afacenias).  One 
of  the  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  gatekeepers  of 


n  This  verse  should  be  rendered,  "  And  David  con- 
gulted  with  the  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds, 
belongting  to  each  leader  "  (nag'id). 
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the  ark,  appointed  by  David  to  play  in  the  Temple 
band  "  with  harps  upon  Sheminith." 

MIL'ALAI  [3  syl.]  ("'^^.7?  [eloquent'] :  cm. 
in  LXX. :  Jfalalai).  Probably  a  Gershonite  Le- 
vite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who,  with  Ezra  at  their 
head,  played  "  the  musical  instruments  of  David 
the  man  of  God  "  in  the  solemn  procession  round 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  which  accompanied  their 
dedication  (Neh.  xii.  30).      [Mattaniah  2.] 

MIL'CAH  (nsbj^  [coiuiseT]:  MeAxa:  Mel- 
chu).  1.  Daughter  of  Haran  and  wife  of  her 
uncle  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  to  whom  she 
bare  eight  children :  the  youngest,  Bethuel,  was 
the  father  of  Eebekah  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  20,  23, 
xxiv.  15,  24,  47).  She  was  the  sister  of  Lot,  and 
her  son  Bethuel  is  distinguished  as  "  Nahor's  son, 
whom  IMilcah  bare  unto  him,"  apparently  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  of  the  purest  blood  of  Abraham's 
ancestry,  being  descended  both  from  Haran  and 
Nahor. 

2.  The  fourth  daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Num. 
xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

MIL'COM  (nb^a  [their  king']  :  6  fia(ri\evs 
avrwv,  [Comp.  MeAxco^,]  Moloch,  1  K.  xi.  5,  33; 
b  Mo\6x,  [Vat.  Aid.  MoAx(5a,]  Alex.  A/ieXxo/^i 
Melchom,  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The  "abomination  "  of 
the  children  of  Amnion,  elsewhere  called  ]\Iolech 
(1  K.  xi.  7,  &c.)  and  Malchaji  (Zeph.  i.  5,  marg. 
"their  king  "),  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  prob- 
ably a  dialtrctical  variation.  JVIovers  {Phonizier,  i. 
3.58)  calls  it  an  Aramaic  pronunciation. 

MILE  (MiXiov,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Lathi 
milUai-ium),  a  P>oman  measure  of  length  equal  to 
1018  English  yards.  It  is  only  once  noticed  in 
the  Bilile  (Matt.  v.  41),  the  usual  method  of  reckon- 
ing both  in  it  and  in  Josephus  being  liy  the  stadium. 
The  Roman  system  of  measurement  was  fully  in- 
troduced into  Palestine,  though  probably  at  a  later 
date;  the  Talmudists  admitted  the  term  "mile" 

(v'^tt)  into  their  vocabulary:  both  Jerome  (in  his 
Onomasticon)  and  the  Itineraries  compute  the  dis- 
tances in  Palestine  by  miles;  and  to  this  day  the 
old  milestones  may  be  seen,  here  and  there,  in  that 
country  (Ilobinson's  Bib.  Res.  ii.  101  note,  iii.  306). 
The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  to  ha^'e  been  of  two 
kinds,  long  or  short,  dependent  on  the  length  of 
the  pace,  which  varied  in  ditferent  parts,  the  long 
pace  being  double  the  length  of  the  short  one 
(Carpzov's  Apparat.  p.  679).  [Day's  Journey, 
Amer.  ed.)  W.  L.  B. 

*■  MILE'TUM,  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  for  Miletus. 
The  A.  V.  follows  here  the  older  versions,  except 
Wycliffe,  who  writes  "ililete."  The  early  Eng- 
lish often  inflected  such  names  after  the  analogy  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  though  on  this  principle  it 
would  have  been  strictly  Mileto  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. See  Trench,  Authorized  Version,  p.  79  (ed. 
1859).  H.  • 

MILE'TUS  (Ml\r)Tos:  Miletus),  Acts  xx.  15, 
17,  less  correctly  called  Milktuji  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 
The  first  of  these  passages  brings  before  us  the 
scene  of  the  most  pathetic  occasion  of  St.  Paul's 
life;  the  second  is  interesting  and  important  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  xipostle's  second 
imprisonment. 

St.  Paul,  on  the  return  voyage  from  his  third 
missionary  journey,  having  left  Philippi  after  the 
passover  (Acts  xx.  6),  and   desirous,  if  possible,  to 
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be  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (ib.  16),  detemiini d 
to  pass  by  Ephesus.  Wishing,  however,  to  com- 
municate with  the  church  in  which  he  had  labored 
BO  lono;,  he  sent  for  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  to 
meet  him  at  Miletus.  In  the  context  we  have  the 
geographical  relations  of  the  latter  city  l)rought  out 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  St.  Luke's  purpose  to 
state  them.  In  the  first  place  it  lay  on  the  coast 
to  the  S.  of  Ephesus.  Next,  it  was  a  day's  sail 
from  Trogyllium  (ver.  1.5).  IMoreover,  to  those  who 
are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the  direct  line 
for  Cos.  We  should  also  notice  that  it  was  near 
enough  to  Ephesus  by  land  communication,  for  the 
message  to  be  sent  and  the  presbyters  to  come 
within  a  very  narrow  space  of  time.  All  these 
details  correspond  with  the  geographical  facts  of 
tlie  case.  As  to  the  last  point,  Ephesus  was  by 
land  only  about  20  or  .30  miles  ilistant  from  Miletus. 
There  is  a  further  and  more  minute  topographical 
coincidence,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  phrase, 
"  They  accom])anied  him  to  the  ship,"  implying  as 
it  does  that  the  vessel  lay  at  some  distance  from 
the  town.  The  site  of  Miletus  has  now  receded 
ten  miles  from  the  coast,  aiid  even  in  the  Apostle's 
time  it  must  have  lost  its  strictly  maritime  position. 
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This  point  is  noticed  by  Prof.  Ilackett  in  his 
Comm.  OH  the  Acts  (2d  ed.  p.  344);  compare  Acts 
xxi.  5.  In  each  case  we  have  a  low  flat  shore,  as 
a  marked  and  definite  feature  of  the  scene. 

The  passage  in  the  second  E])istle  to  Timothy, 
where  ^Miletus  is  mentioned,  presents  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  there  was  only  one 
Roman  imprisonment.  When'  St.  Paul  visited  the 
place  on  the  occasion  just  described,  Trophimus  was 
indeed  with  him  (Acts  xx.  4);  but  he  certainly  did 
not  "  leave  him  sick  at  Miletus;  "  for  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  voyage  we  find  him  with  tlie  Apostle 
at  .Jerusalem  (xVcts  xxi.  29).  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  he  could  have  been  so  left  on  the  voyage  from 
Caesarea  to  Rome:  for  in  tlie  first  place  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Trophinms  was  with  the 
Apostle  then  at  all;  and  in  the  second  place  the 
ship  was  never  to  the  north  of  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii. 
7).  But,  on  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Paul  was  lib- 
erated from  Rome  and  revisited  the  neighborhood 
of  Ephesus,  all  becomes  easy,  and  consistent  with 
the  other  notices  of  his  movements  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  V.arious  coml^inations  are  possible.  See 
Life  mid  Ephlles  of  St.  Paul,  r,h.  xxvii.,  and 
Birks,  Horce  Apostolical. 


Temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus. 


As  to  the  history  of  IMiletus  itself,  it  was  far 
more  famous  five  hundred  years  before  St.  Paul's 
day,  than  it  ever  became  afterwards.  In  early  times 
it  was  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  The  ships  which  .sailed  from  it  were  cele- 
brated for  their  distant  voyages.  IMiletus  suffered 
in  the  progress  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  and  became 
tributary  to  Croesus.  In  the  natural  order  of  events, 
it  was  absorbed  in  the  Persian  empire:  and,  re- 
volting, it  was  stormed  and  sacked.  After  a  brief 
period  of  spirited  independence,  it  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  con- 
ducted by  Alexander  when  on  his  Eastern  cam- 
paign. But  still  it  held,  even  through  the  Roman 
period,  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  trading  town,  and 
Strabo  mentions  its  four  harbors.  At  this  time  it 
was  politically  in   the  province  of  Asia,  though 


Caria  was  the  old  ethnological  name  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  preeminence 
on  this  coast  had  now  long  been  yielded  up  to 
Ephesus.  These  changes  can  be  vividly  traced  by 
comparing  the  whole  series  of  coins  of  the  two 
places.  In  the  case  of  JMiletus,  those  of  the  au- 
tonomous period  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  those 
of  the  imperial  period  very  scanty.  Still  Miletus 
was  for  some  time  an  episcopal  city  of  Western 
Asia.  Its  final  decay  was  doubtless  promoted  by 
that  silting  up  of  the  Jlajander,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  No  remains  worth  describing  are  now 
found  in  the  swamps  which  conceal  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Thales  and  llecatiBus.  J.  S.  II. 

MILK.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a 
more  important  position  in  Eastern  countries  than 
with  us.     It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in  cookery,  or 
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restricted  to  the  use  of  the  young,  although  it  is 
naturall}'  the  cliaracteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
from  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2), 
and  particularly  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor. 
iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12);  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded 
as  substantial  food  adapted  alilie  to  all  ages  and 
classes.  Hence  it  is  enumerated  among  '•  the  prin- 
cipal things  for  the  whole  use  of  a  man's  life  " 
(Ecclus.  xxxix.  2(j),  and  it  appears  as  the  very 
emblem  of  abundance  «  and  wealth,  either  in  con- 
junction with  honey  (Ex.  iii.  8;  Deut.  vi.  3,  xi.  9) 
or  wine  (Is.  Iv.  1),  or  even  by  itself  (Job  xxi.  2-t''): 
hence  also  to  "  suck  the  milk  "  of  an  enemy's  land 
was  an  expression  betokening  its  complete  subjec- 
tion (Is.  Ix.  IG ;  Ez.  XXV.  4).  Not  only  the  milk 
of  cows,  but  of  sheep  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  of  camels 
(Gen.  x.xxii.  15),  and  of  goats  (Prov.  xxvii.  271  was 
used;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  most  highly 
prized.  The  use  of  camel's  milk  still  prevails  among 
the  Arabs  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  44). 

Milk  was  used  sometimes  in  its  natural  state, 
and  sometimes  in  a  sour,  coagulated  state:  the 
former  was  named  hhalub,<^  and  the  latter  khemah.'i 
In  the  A.  V.  the  latter  is  rendered  "  butter,"  but 
there  can  he  no  question  that  in  every  case  (except 
perhaps  Prov.  x.xx.  33)  the  term  refers  to  a  prep- 
aration of  milk  well  known  in  Eastern  countries 
under  the  name  of  kben.  [Buttei:,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  method  now  pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to 
boil  the  milk  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  to  it  a  small 
piece  of  old  kben  or  some  other  acid,  in  order  to 
make  it  coagulate  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118,  370; 
Burckhart,  Arabui,  i.  60).  The  refreshing  draught 
which  Jael  ofTered  "in  a  lordly  dish "  to  Sisera 
(Judg.  V.  2.3)  was  hben,  as  Josephus  jiarticularly 
notes  {yd\a  Sia<peophs  ^'Stj,  Ant.  v.  5,  §  4):  it  was 
produced  from  one  of  the  goatskin  Iwttles  which 
are  still  used  for  the  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Judg. 
iv.  19;  comp.  Burckhardt's  A^'otes,  i.  45).  As  it 
would  keep  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  use  of  travellers  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
29).  The  amount  of  milk  required  for  its  produc- 
tion was  of  course  considerable;  and  hence  in  Is. 
vii.  22  the  use  of  leben  is  predicted  as  a  consequence 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  land,  when  all  agricul- 
ture had  ceased,  and  the  fields  were  covered  with 
grass.  In  Job  xx.  17,  xxix.  G,  the  term  is  used  as 
an  emblem  of  abundance  in  the  same  sense  as  milk. 
Leben  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  E;ist;  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  the  poor  almost  live  upon 
it,  while  the  upper  classes  eat  it  with  salad  or  meat 
(Russell,  i.  18 ).  It  is  still  offered  in  hospitality  to 
the  passing  stranger,  exactly  as  of  old  in  Abraham's 
tent  ((jen.  xviii.  8;  comp.  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i. 
571,  ii.  70,  211),  so  freely  indeed  that  in  some  parts 
of  Arabia  it  would  be  regarded  a  scandal  if  money 
were  received  in  return  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i. 
120,  ii.  106).  Whether  milk  was  used  instead  of 
water  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  meat,   as  is  at 


a  This  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  for  milk. 
c/ialab,  the  etymological  force  of  which  is  "fatne.ss." 
We  may  compare  with  the  Scriptural  expression,  ■'  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"'  the  following  pas- 
wges  from  the  classical  writers  :  — 

'Pel  Se  yd\aKTi  TriSov, 

'Pet  6'  oluo),  pet  &e  fi(\i.(T(rav 

^eKTapt.. — EURIP.  Baccli.  142. 

"Flumina  jam  Inctis,  jam  flniiiina  nectaris  ibant: 
Flavaq^ue  de  viildi  stillabant  ilice  mella." 

Ov.  J/,;M.1I1. 
ti  In  this  passage  the  marginal  reading,  "  milk  pails,'' 
Is  preferable  to  the  text,  "breasts."    The  Hebrew  word 
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present  not  unusual  among  the  Bedouins,  is  un- 
certain. [Cooking.]  The  prohibition  against 
seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (occurring  as  it 
does  amid  the  regulations  of  the  harvest  festival, 
Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21)  was  prob 
ably  directed  against  some  heathen  usage  practiced 
at  the  time  of  harvest.  W.  L.  B. 

MILL.  The  mills  (D^H^,  reclwim)  e  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  probably  difl'ered  but  little  from 
those  at  present  in  use  in  the  East.  These  consist 
of  two  circular  stones,  about  18  in.  or  two  feet  in 
diameter,  tlie  lower  of  which  (Eat.  metn)  is  fixed, 
and  has  its  upjier  surface  slightly  convex,  fitting 
into  a  corresponding  concavity  in  the  upper  stone 
(Lat.  catUhi.<).     The  latter,  called  by  the  Hebrews 

receb  (33"]^),  "chariot,"  and  by  the  Arabs  vekkab, 
"rider,"  has  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  grain 
passes,  immediately  above  a  pivot  or  shaft  which 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  stone,  and  about 
which  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an 
upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edge.  It  is  worked 
hy  women,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  t\\o 
together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the  hare  ground 
(Is.  xlvii.  1,  2)  "facing  each  other;  both  have 
hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is  turned 


Women  grinding  corn  with  the  hand-mill  of  modem 
Syria. 

round  on  the  '  nether  '  millstone.  The  one  whose 
right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in  the  grain  as 
occasion  requires  through  the  hole  in  the  upper 
stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one  pushes  it 
half  round,  and  then  the  other  seizes  the  handle. 
This  would  be  slow  work,  and  would  give  a  spas- 
modic motion  to  the  stone.  Both  retain  their  hold, 
and  pull  to,  or  ])ViS\\  from,  as  men  do  with  the  whip 
or  cross-cut  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Saviour 
(Matt.  xxiv.  41)  is  true  to  life,  for  women  only 
grind.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  men 
were  at  the  mill"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ch. 
34).  The  labor  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of  grind- 
ing in  consequence  ])erformed  only  by  the  lowest 
servants  (Ex.  xi.  5 ;  comp.  Plant.  Merc.  ii.  3),  and 


does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  hence  its  meaning  is 
doubtful.  Perhaps  its  true  sense  is  "  ferm-yard  "  or 
■'  fold." 

T  T  T    :     V 

f  Compare  Arabic     ..La^\,  ra/iavi",  the  dual  of 

_<^..     raha,  a  mill.     The  dual  form  of  course  refers 
to  the  pair  of  stones  composing  the  mill. 
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captives  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  Job  xxxi.  10;  Is.  xlvii.  1, 
2;  Lam.  v.  13;  conip.  Horn.  Od.  vii.  103;  Suet. 
Tib.  c.  SI)."  So  essential  were  mill-stones  for 
daily  domestic  use,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  be 
taken  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  0;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  § 
26),  in  order  that  a  man's  fomily  might  not  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  preparing  their  food. 
Among  the  Fellahs  of  the  Hauran  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  furniture  described  by  Burckhardt  (Syria, 
p.  292)  i.s  the  "  ha iid-mill  which  is  used  in  summer 
when  there  is  no  water  in  the  wadies  to  dri\e  the 
mills."  The  sound  of  the  mill  is  the  indication 
of  peaceful  household  life,  and  the  absence  of  it  is 
a  sign  of  desolation  and  abandonment,  "  When  the 
sound  of  the  mill  is  low  "  (Eccl.  xii.  4).  No  more 
affecting  picture  of  utter  destruction  could  he  im- 
agined than  that  conveyed  in  the  threat  denounced 
against  Judah  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xxv.  10),  "  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice 
of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of 
the  mill-stones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle  "  (comp. 
Rev.  xviii.  22).  The  song  of  the  women  grinding 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  xii.  \, 
and  it  was  evidently  so  understood  by  the  LXX.** ; 
but  Dr.  Robinson  says  (i.  48.5),  "we  heard  no  song 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  work,"  and  Dr.  Hackett 
{Bibl.  lliust.  p.  49,  -Vmer.  ed.)  describes  it  rather 
as  shrieking  than  singing.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Homer  {Od.  xx.  105-119);  and  Athenseus  (xiv.  p. 
619  a)  refers  to  a  peculiar  chant  which  was  sung 
by  women  winnowing  corn  and  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  ThesmophoriazuscF: 

The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their 
descendants,  and  like  them  were  worked  by  women 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  K;;.  ii.  p.  118,  &e.).  "They 
had  also  a  large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle; 
but  the  stones  were  of  far  greater  power  and  dimen- 
sions; and  this  could  only  have  been  turned  by 
cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  of  the  modern  Cairenes."  It  was  the  mill- 
stone of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by  an  ass,<^  which 
is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6  {p.v\os  ovik6s),  to 
distinguish  it,  says  Lightfoot  [Ilor.  Ihhr.  in  loc), 
from  those  small  mills  which  were  used  to  grind 
spices  for  the  wound  of  circumcision,  or  for  the 
delights  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  which  both  Kimchi 
and  Jarchi  find  a  reference  in  Jer.  xxv.  10.  Of  a 
married  man  with  slender  means  it  is  said  in  the 
Talnmd  (Kiddushiii,  p.  29  b),  "  with  a  millstone 
on  his  neck  be  studies  the  law,"  and  the  expression 
is  still  proverbial  (Tendlau,  Spi-ichivorter,  p.  181). 

It  was  the  movable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand- 
mill  with  which  the  woman  of  Thebez  broke  Abim- 
elech's  skull  (Judg.  ix.  53).  It  is  now  generally 
made,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  porous 
lava  brought  from  the  Hauran,  both  stones  being 
of  the  same  material,  but,  says  the  same  traveller, 
"  I  have  seen  the  nether  made  of  a  compact  sand- 
stone, and  quite  thick,  while  the  vpper  was  of  this 
lava,  probably  because  from  its  lightness  it  is  the 
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a  Grinding  is  reckoned  in  the  Mishna  (Shabhath, 
vii.  2)  among  the  chief  household  duties,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  wife  unless  she  brought  with  her  one 
Bervant  {SetlLuholh,  v.  5)  ;  in  which  case  she  was  re- 
lieved from  grinding,  baking,  and  washing,  but  was 
Btill  obliged  to  suckle  her  child,  make  her  husband's 
bed,  and  work  in  wool. 

*  'Ef  a<Td^veC<f  ^lavrfi;  ttj?  aXrjSouoTjs,  reading  M^flC, 


more  easily  driven  round  with  the  hand"  {Land 
and  Bt)uk,  ch.  34).  The  porous  lava  to  which  he 
refers  is  probably  the  same  as  the  black  tufa  men- 
tioned by  Burckhardt  {Syri,\,  p.  57),  the  blocks  of 
which  are  brought  from  the  Lejali,  and  are  fash- 
ioned into  millstones  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ezra,  a 
village  in  the  Hauran.  "They  vary  in  price 
according  to  their  size,  from  15  to  60  [liastres,  and 
are  preferred  to  all  others  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone." 

The  Israelites,  in  their  passage  through  the  desert, 
had  with  them  hand-mills,  as  well  as  mortars 
[ilouT.VR],  in  which  they  ground  the  maima  (Num. 
xi.  8).  One  passage  (Lam.  v.  13)  is  deservhig  of 
notice,  which  Hoheisel  {de  Molts  Manual.  Vet.  in 
Ugolini,  vol.  xxix)  explains  in  a  maimei  which 
gives  it  a  point  which  is  lost  in  our  A.  V.  It  may 
be    rendered,    "the    choice    (men)    bore   tL?   mill 

(pnt2,  tech6n),'t  and  the  youths  stumbled  beneath 

the  wood;  "  the  wood  being  the  woodwork  or  shaft 
of  the  mill,  which  the  captives  were  compelled  to 
carry.  There  are,  besides,  allusions  to  other  ap- 
paratus connected  with  the  operation  of  grinding, 

the  sieve,  or  bolter  (7153,  naphah,  Is.  xxx.  28;  or 
milS,  cebarah,  Am.  ix.  9),  and  the  hopper, 
though  the  latter  is  only  found  in  the  jNIishna 
{Zabini,  iv.  3),  and  was  a  late  invention.  We 
also  find  in  the  Mishna  {Demai,  iii.  4)  that  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  miller  (]niID,  iochen),  indica- 
ting that  grinding  corn  was  recognized  as  a  distinct 
occupation.  Wind-mills  and  water-mills  are  of 
more  recent  date.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Some  other  allusions  to  the  mill  and  its  uses 
deserve  explanation.  The  common  millstone  rarely 
exceeds  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  hence  its  size 
fitted  it  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 
It  was  sometimes  fastened  to  the  necks  of  criminals 
who  were  to  be  drowned.  The  Saviour  refers  to 
this  practice  in  Blark  ix.  42,  where  he  says: 
Sooner  than  "  offend  one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were 
better  for  a  man  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea." 
See  also  Matt,  xviii.  6 ;  and  Luke  xvii.  2.  It  is 
stated  that  this  mode  of  execution  is  not  unknown 
in  the  East  at  the  pi-esent  day.  As  those  who 
grind,  in  whatever  order  they  may  sit,  have  the 
mill  before  them,  it  becomes  natural,  in  describing 
their  position  with  reference  to  the  mill,  to  speak  of 
their  being  behind  it.  Hence  it  is  said  in  Ex.  xi. 
5  that  the  pestilence  which  was  to  be  sent  on  the 
Egyptians  should  "  destroy  from  the  first-born  of 
Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the 
first-born  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  the 
mill." 

The  fact  that  grinding  at  the  mill  was  looked  up- 
on as  so  ignoble  (see  above),  shows  how  extreme  was 
the  degradation  to  which  the  Philistines  siilijected 
Samson.  It  is  said  (Judg.  xvi.  21)  that  the  Philis- 
tines "  put  out "  (strictly,"  dug  out "  in  the  Hebrew) 


tOc/iena/i,  "  a  woman  grinding,"  for  riSH^?  tachanah, 
■'  a  mill." 

c  Comp.   Ovid,   Fast.  vi.   318,   "ct  qune    pimiiceas 
versat  asella  molas." 

5        - 

(I  Compare  the  Arabic       ,.  — '- P;  ta/won,  a  mill. 
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"the  eyes  of  Samison,  and  made  him  grind  in  the 
prison-house;  "  that  is,  he  was  confined  in  prison, 
and  required  to  grind  tliere,  by  turning  a  hand- 
mill,  such  as  has  been  described  above.  It  was  tlie 
great  humiliation  of  liis  captivity.  He  who  had 
been  the  liero  of  Israel,  who  had  possessed  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  was  compelled  to  sit  on  the 
ground  and  worlv  at  tlie  mill,  like  a  woman  or  a 
slave.  Tiie  blinding  was  sometimes  inflicted  to 
prevent  the  giddiness  liable  to  arise  from  the  cir- 
cular motion  (Herod,  iv.  2).  At  the  same  time  it 
was  a  frequent  barbarity  of  ancient  warfare  (.Jer. 
lii.  11). 

Possibly  the  woman  of  Thel)ez  who  threw  the 
upper  stone  of  the  mill,  the  "  rider  "  or  "  runner," 
on  tlie  head  of  Abimelech  (see  above)  was  occupied 
in  grinding  at  the  moment.  She  had  only  to  lift 
the  upper  stone  from  its  pedestal,  and  would  then 
have  at  once  an  efTectual  weapon  for  her  purpose. 
The  A.  V.  erroneously  suggests  that  it  was  "  a 
piece"  or  fragment  of  the  stone  which  she  hurled 
at  Abimelech.  See  the  allusion  to  this  incident  in 
2  Sam.    xii.  2J.   The  permanent  or  lower  stone  was 

called  a^Tinri  nb?.,  job  xll.  le.  Some  of  the 
larger  mills  in  Spia  at  the  present  day  are  turned 
by  mules  and  asses,  as  in  ancient  times  (Matt. 
xviii.  6).  The  time  of  grinding  would  be  regulated 
by  the  wants  of  the  family,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  a  rule  it  would  be  one  of  the  daily 
occupations.  At  Jerusalem  one  may  see  at  night- 
fall the  open  ground  on  Bezetha  alive  with  w-omen 
performing  this  labor.  The  water-mills  at  present 
at  Ndbidas  (Sheehem)  are  somewhat  noted.      H. 

MILLET  (]n'^,  (Uichan:  Kijxpos'  milium). 
In  all  probability  the  grains  of  Panicum  miliaceum 
and  ilalicum,  and  of  the  Holcus  sorghum,  Linn, 
(the  Sorghum  vuUjnre  of  modern  writers),  may  all 
be  comprehended  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Mention 
of  millet  occurs  only  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  where  it  is  enu- 
merated together  with  wheat,  barley,  Ijeans,  lentils, 
and  fitches,  which  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  make 
into  bread.  Celsius  {Hierub.  i.  4.54)  has  given  the 
names  of  numerous  old  writers  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. ; 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  have  a 
word  identical  with  the  Hebrew.  'J'hat  "  millet  " 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  original  word  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  the  only  question  that  remains 
for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  particular  species  of 
millet  intended:  is  it  the  Panicum  miliaceum,  or 
the  Sorghum  vulgare,  or  may  both  kinds  be  de- 
noted ?  The  Arabs  to  this  day  apply  the  term 
dukhan  to  the  Punicum  miliaceum,  but  Forskal 
(Descr.  Plant,  p.  174)  uses  the  name  of  the  f/olcus 
dochna,  "a  plant,"  says  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc. 
art.  "Dokhan"),  "as  yet  unknown  to  botanists." 
The  Holcus  durrhn  of  Forskal,  which  he  says  the 
Arabs  call  idam,,  and  which  he  distinguishes  from 
the  //.  dochna,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
dourrha.  Sorghum  vidgare,  of  modern  botanists. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  these  and  many 
other  cereal  grains,  to  say  to  wliat  countries  they 
are  indigenous.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  enumerates 
wheat,  beans,  lentilcs,  and  (hmrrha,  as  being  pre- 
served by  seeds,  or  by  representation  on  the  ancient 
tombs  of  Egypt,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  Holcus 
iorghum  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 


a  From  root  ]n"^,    "to  be  dusky,"  in  allusion  to 
the  coloT  of  the  seeds. 
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that  country.     Dr.  Royle  maintains  that  the  true 
dukhun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Panicum  miliaceum, 


Sorghum  vulgare, 

which  is  universally  cultivated  in  the  East.  Cel- 
sius {Hierob.  1.  c.)  and  Hiller  (Hierophyt.  ii.  124) 
give  Panicum  as  the  rendering  of  Dochan;   tin; 


Panicum  jniUaceum. 


LXX.  word  Keyxpos  in  all  probability  is  the  Pa7i- 
icum  italicum,  a  grass  cultivated  in  Eui'ope  as  an 
article  of  diet.     Tliere  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
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in  identify  ing  the  precise  plants  spoken  of  by  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  under  the  names  of  Keyxpos, 
eAv/j-os,  p'lnicum,  milium,  etc. 

The  Pmiicum  iid/iaceum  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  in  tropical  countries,  and,  like  the  dourrha,  is 
often  used  as  an  ingredient  in  making  bread;  in 
India  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather  with 
wheat  and  barley.  Tournefort  (  Voijage,  ii.  95)  says 
that  the  poor  people  of  Sanios  make  bread  by  mix- 
ing half  wheat  and  half  barley  and  white  millet. 
The  seeds  of  millet  in  this  country  are,  as  is 
well  known,  extensively  used  as  food  for  birds.  It 
is  probable  that  both  the  Soryhum  vuli/iire  and 
the  Panicum  miliaceum  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  Heb.  Bud/an 
may  denote  either  of  these  plants.  Two  cultivated 
species  of  Panicum  are  named  as  occurring  in  Pal- 
estine, namely,  P.  miliaceum  and  P.  italicum 
(Strand's  Flor.  Pnlcest.  Nos.  35,  37).  The  gen- 
era Soryhum  and  Panicum  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Gfaminece,  perhaps  the  most  important  order 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  W.  H. 

MIL'LO  (Shban  :  always  with  the  definite 
article  [see  below]  •;';  aKpa,  once  rh  ava.\r}/j.fjLa; 
Alex,  in  1  K.  ix.  [2-i]  only,  -q  fieXW-  Mello),  a 
place  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  Both  name  and  thing 
seem  to  have  been  already  in  existence  when  the 
city  was  taken  from  the  .Jebusites  by  David.  His 
first  occupation  after  getting  possession  was  to 
build  "  round  about,  from  the  Millo  and  to  the 
house"  (A.  V.  "  inward;  "'  2  Sam.  v.  9);  or  as  the 
parallel  passage  has  it,  "  he  built  the  city  round 
about,  and  from  the  Millo  round  about  "  (1  Chr.  xi. 
8).  Its  repair  or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great 
works  for  which  Solomon  raised  his  "levy  "  (1  K. 
ix.  15,  24,  xi.  27);  and  it  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  the  fortifications  by  which  Hezekiah  prepared  for 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 
The  last  passage  seems  to  show  that  "  the  Millo  " 
was  part  of  the  "  city  of  David,"  that  is  of  Zion,  a 
conclusion  which  is  certainly  supported  by  the  sin- 
gular passage,  2  K.  xii.  20,  where,  whichever  view 
we  take  of  Silla,  the  "  house  of  Millo  "  must  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  Zion.  More  than  this  it  seems 
impossible  to  gather  from  the  notices  quoted  above 
—  all  the  passages  in  which  the  name  is  found  in 
the  O.  T. 

If  "Millo"  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  vrord,  it 
would  be  derived  from  a  root  which  has  the  force 
of  "filling"  (seeGesenius,  r/ifs.  pp.  787,789).  This 
notion  has  been  applied  by  the  interpreters  after 
their  custom  in  the  most  various  and  opposite 
waj's:  a  rampart  {nygcT):  a  mound;  an  open 
space  used  for  assemblies,  and  therefore  often  filled 
with  people ;  a  ditch  or  valley ;  even  a  trench  filled 
with  water.     It  has  led  the  writers  of  the  Targums 

to  render  Millo  by  NPl^blS,  i.  e.  Milleilia,  the 
term  by  which  in  other  passages  they  express  the 
Hebrew,  H^'^D,  sol'lah,  the  mound  which  in  an- 
cient  warliu-e  was  used  to  besiege  a  town.  But 
unfortunately  none  of  these  guesses  enable  us  to 
ascertain  what  Millo  really  was,  and  it  would  prob- 

a  Just  as  the  Knichtena-guild  Lane  of  Saxou  Lon- 
don became  Nightingale  Lane,  as  tlie  Saxon  name  grew 
unintelligible. 

b  Here,   and  here  only,  the  LXX.  have    to    avd- 
^Tjmfia,  perhaps  the  "  foundation  "  or  "  substruction  ;  " 
though  Schleusner  gives  also  the  meaning  aUitudo. 
122 
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ably  be  nearer  the  truth  —  it  is  certainly  safer  -^ 
to  look  on  the  name  as  an  ancient  or  archaic  terra, 
.Jebusite,  or  possibly  even  still  older,  adopted  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  took  the  town,  and  incorporated 
into  their  own  nomenclature."  That  it  was  an 
ante-Hebraic  term  is  supported  by  its  occurrence  in 
connection  with  Sheoheni,  so  eminently  a  Canaanite 
place.  (See  the  next  article.)  The  only  ray  of 
light  which  we  can  obtain  is  from  the  LXX.  Their 
rendering  in  every  case  (excepting ''  only  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5)  is  ^  aKpa,  a  word  which  they  employ  no- 
where else  in  the  0.  T.  Now  ^  aKpa  means  "  the 
citadel,"  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  word 
used  with  unvarying  persistence  throughout  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  was  occupied  throughout  the  struggle  by  the 
adherents  of  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  razed  and  the 
very  hill  leveled  by  Simon.''  [.Jekus.vlem,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1293  f.  1295,  &c.]  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  word  milki  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Hebrew  original  of  1  Maccabees. 
The  point  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  the  above  is 
at  the  best  little  more  than  mere  conjecture,  though 
it  agrees  so  far  with  the  slight  indications  of  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5,  as  noticed  already.  G. 

MILLO,  THE  HOUSE  OF.    1.    (rT^a 

STv^  :  oT/cos  BriOfiaaXdl)  [Vat. -aAiui' and  a\Kciiv] ; 
Alex.  oiKos  MaaWwv  '■  urbs  Mello ;  oppidum 
Mello.)  Apparently  a  family  or  clan,  mentioned 
in  ,Iudg.  i.x.  6,  20  only,  in  connection  with  the 
men  or  lords  of  Shechem,  and  concerned  with  them 
in  the  affair  of  Abimelech.  No  clew  is  given  by 
the  original  or  any  of  the  versions  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name. 

2.  (Sbp  5  :  oIkos  MaWdi  ;  [Vat.  Alex. 
MaaAci)-]  domus  Mello.)  The  "house  of  Millo 
that  goeth  down  to  Silla"  was  the  spot  at  which 
king  Joash  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  (2  K.  xii. 
20).  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  murder  was  not  committed  in  Jerusalem,  and 
in  that  case  the  spot  must  be  connected  with  the 
ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article).  Two  expla- 
nations have  been  suggested  of  the  name  Silla. 
These  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  that  head, 
but  whichever  is  adopted  woidd  equally  place  Beth 
Millo  in  or  near  the  Tyropoeon,  taking  that  to  be 
where  it  is  shown  in  the  plan  of  Jerusalem,  at  vol. 
ii.  p.  1312.  Jlore  than  this  can  hardly  be  said  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.     G. 

MINES,  MINING.  "  Surely  there  is  a 
source  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which 
they  refine,  iroii  is  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
stone  man  melts  (for)  copper.  He  hath  put  an 
end  to  darkness,  and  to  all  perfection  {i.  e.,  most 
thoroughly)  he  searcheth  the  stone  of  thick  dark- 
ness and  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk 
a  shaft  far  from  the  wanderer ;  they  that  are  for- 
gotten of  the  foot  are  suspended,  away  from  man 
they  waver  to  and  fro.  (As  for)  the  earth,  from 
her  Cometh  forth  bread,  yet  her  nethermost  parts 
are  upturned  as  (by)  fire.  The  place  of  sapphire 
(are)  her  stones,  and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A  track 
which  the  bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  the 


c  *  The  name  Mount  Zion  was  never  applied  to  the 
above  eminence  by  any  ancient  writer,  and  when  that 
hill  had  been  "  leveled,"  the  simile  of  the  Psalmist  was 
still  fresh  and  forcible  :  "  as  Mount  Zion,  which  can- 
not be  removed,  but  abideth  forever."  [Jerusalem, 
vol.  ii.  1293  a,  12956.]  j»  W 
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eye  of  the  falcon  glared  upon ;  which  the  sons  of 
pride  (/.  e.  wild  beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor  the 
roaring  lion  gone  over;  in  the  flint  man  hath  thrust 
his  hand,  he  hath  overturned  mountains  from  the 
root;  in  the  rocks  he  hath  cleft  channels,"  and 
ever}-  rare  thing  hath  his  eye  seen :  the  streams 
hath  he  bound  that  they  weep  not,  and  that  which 
is  hid  he  hringeth  forth  to  light"  (Job  xxviii.1-11). 
Such  is  the  highly  poetical  description  given  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  of  the  operations  of 
mining  as  known  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of  the 
kind  which  we  inherit  from  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  question  of  the  date  of  the  book  cannot  be 
much  influenced  bj'  it;  for  indications  of  a  very 
advanced  state  of  metallurgical  knowledge  are  found 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  at 
least  as  early  as  any  which  would  be  claimed  for  the 
author.  Leaving  this  point  to  be  settled  inde- 
pendentl}',  therefore,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  is 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  poem. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  description 
that  a  distinction  is  made  between  gold  obtained  in 
the  maimer  indicated,  and  that  which  is  found  in 
the  natural  state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
debris  washed  down  by  the  toiTents.  This  appears 
to  he  implied  in  the  expression  "  the  gold  they 
refine,"  which  presupposes  a  process  by  which  the 
pure  gold  is  extracted  from  tlie  ore,  and  separated 
from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have 
been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to  the 
process  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so 
far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with 
which  it  is  beset,  the  natural  order  of  .mining 
operations  is  observed  in  the  description.  The 
whole  point  is  obviously  contained  in  the  contrast, 
"  Surely  there  is  a  source  for  the  silver,  and  a  place 
for  the  gold  which  men  refine,  —  but  where  shall 
wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing?" No  labor  is  too  great  for  extorting 
from  the  earth  its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  sunk, 
and  the  adventurous  miner,  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  hangs  in  mid-air  (v.  4):  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  —  which  in  the  course  of  nature  grows  but 
corn  —  are  overthrown  as  though  wasted  by  fire. 
The  path  which  the  miner  pursues  in  his  under- 
ground course  is  unseen  by  the  keen  eye  of  the 
falcon,  nor  have  the  boldest  beasts  of  prey  traversed 
it,  but  man  wins  his  way  through  every  obstacle, 
hews  out  tunnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water  from 
flooding  his  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious 
metals  as  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  No  de- 
scription could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might 
have  had  before  him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  In  the  Wady  JNIagharah,  "  the  valley 
of  the  Cave."  are  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony 
of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  copper  from  the  freestone  rocks,  and 
left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  That  these  inscriptions  are  of  great 
antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lepsius 
may  not  be  justified  in  placing  them  at  a  date 
B.  c.  4000.  "  Already,  imder  the  fourth  dynasty 
of  Manetho,"  he  says,  "the  same  which  erected 
the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  4000  b.  c,  copper 
mines  had  been  discovered  in  this  desert,  which 
were  worked  by  a  colony.     The  peninsula  was  then 


«  It  is  curious  that  the  word  "HS^,  yeOr,  here  used, 
Ib  api»rently  Egyptian  in  origin,  and  if  so  may  hare 
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inhabited  by  Asiatic,  probably  Semitic  races ;  there- 
fore do  we  often  see  in  those  rock  sculptures  the 
triumphs  of  Pharaoh  over  the  enemies  of  Egypt. 
Almost  all  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Old  Em- 
pire, only  one  was  found  of  the  co-regency  of 
Tuthmosis  III.  and  his  sister"  (Letters  from 
^!iyp(^  V-  3-16,  Eng.  tr.).  In  the  Magharah  tablets 
Mr.  Drew  {Scrijititre  Lfiruls,  p.  .50,  note)  "saw 
the  cartouche  of  Suphis,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  on  the  stones  at  Sfu-abit  el  Khadim 
there  are  those  of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties."  But  the  most  interesting 
description  of  this  mining  colony  is  to  be  found  in 
a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum  (June  4,  1859,  No.  1649, 
p.  747),  signed  M.  A.  and  dated  from  "  Sarabut  el 
Khadem,  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  May,  18-59." 
The  writer  discovered  on  the  mountain  exactly 
opposite  the  caves  of  Magharah,  traces  of  an  ancient 
fortress  intended,  as  he  conjectures,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  miners.  The  hiU  on  which  it  stands 
is  about  1000  feet  high,  nearly  insulated,  and 
formed  of  a  series  of  precipitous  terraces,  one  above 
the  other,  like  the  steps  of  the  pyramids.  The 
uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  within  which  were  found  remains  of 
140  houses,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hammers  of 
green  porphyry,  and  reser\'oirs  "  so  disposed  that 
when  one  was  full  the  surplus  ran  into  the  other, 
and  so  in  succession,  so  that  they  must  have  had 
water  enough  to  last  for  years."  The  ancient  fur- 
naces are  still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  are  found  the  piers  and  wharves  whence 
the  miners  shipped  their  metal  in  the  harbor  of 
Abu  Zelimeh.  Five  miles  from  Sarabut  el  Kha- 
dem the  same  traveller  found  the  ruins  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  houses,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  large  mining  population,  and,  besides,  five 
immense  reservoirs  formed  by  damming  up  various 
wadies.  Other  mines  appear  to  have  been  discov- 
ered i)y  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  granite  mountains  east 
of  the  Wady  Mokatteb.  In  the  Wady  Nash  the 
German  traveller  Kiippell,  who  was  commissioned 
by  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with 
remains  of  several  large  smelting  furnaces,  sur- 
rounded l)y  heaps  of  slag.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
had  sunk  shafts  in  se\eral  directions,  leaving  here 
and  there  columns  to  prevent  the  whole  from  falling 
in.  In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge  masses  of 
stone  rich  in  copper  (Hitter,  Ei-dkunde,  xiii.  786). 
The  copper  mines  of  Phseno  in  Idumaea,  according 
to  Jerome,  were  between  Zoar  and  Petra:  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  the  Christians  were  con- 
demned to  work  them. 

The  gold  mines  of  Egypt  in  the  Bisharee  desert, 
the  principal  station  of  which  was  Eshuranib,  about 
three  days'  journey  beyond  Wady  Allaga,  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years  by  M. 
Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  latter  of  whom  sup- 
plied Sir  G.  Wilkinson  with  a  description  of  them, 
which  he  quotes  {Anc.  Ecj.  iii.  229,  230).  Kuins 
of  the  miners'  huts  still  remain  as  at  Surabit  el- 
Khadim.  "  In  those  nearest  the  mines  lived  the 
workmen  who  were  employed  to  break  the  quartz 
into  small  fragments,  the  size  of  a  bean,  from 
whose  hands  the  pounded  stone  jiassed  to  the  per- 
sons who  ground  it  in  hand-mills,  similar  to  those 


been  a  technical  term  among  the  Egyptian  miners  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
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now  used  for  corn  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  made 
of  granitic  stone;  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  house  at  these  mines,  either  entire  or 
broken.  The  quartz  thus  reduced  to  powder  was 
washed  on  inclined  tables,  furnished  with  two  cis- 
terns, all  built  of  fragments  of  stone  collected  there ; 
and  near  these  inclined  planes  are  generally  found 
little  white  mounds,  the  residue  of  the  operation." 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(iii.  12-1-1),  the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of 
convicts  and  captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day 
and  night  to  their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
them.  '  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  engi- 
neer, who  selected  the  stone  and  pointed  it  out  to 
the  miners.  The  harder  rock  was  split  by  the 
application  of  fire,  but  the  softer  was  broken  up 
with  picks  and  chisels.  The  miners  were  quite 
naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  according  to  the 
color  of  the  rock  they  were  working,  and  in  order 
to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they  carried 
lamps  upon  their  heads.  The  stone  as  it  fell  was 
carried  ott'  by  boys,  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over 
30  years  of  age  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
lentil.  The  women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground 
it  in  mills  to  a  fine  powder.  The  final  process  of 
Beparating  the  gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was 
entrusted  to  the  engineers  who  superintended  the 
work.  They  spread  this  powder  upon  a  broad 
slightly  inclined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently  with 
the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter,  leaving 
the  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.  This  was 
repeated  several  times;  at  first  with  the  hand  and 
afterwards  with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon 
the  earthy  substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was 
left.  It  was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 
placed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  mixture  of  lead 
and  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together  with  a 
little  tin  and  some  barley  bran.  The  crucibles 
were  covered  and  carefully  closed  with  clay,  and  in 
this  condition  baked  in  a  furnace  for  five  days  and 
nights  without  intermission.  Of  the  three  meth- 
ods which  have  been  employed  for  refining  gold 
and  silver,  1,  by  exposing  the  fused  metal  to  a 
current  of  air;  2,  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state 
of  fusion  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3,  by 
mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to 
fusion  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and 
blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  Ijlast;  the 
latter  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus.  To  this  process,  known 
as  the  cupelling  process  [Lead],  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  in  Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  28-30 ;  Ez. 
xxii.  18-22,  and  from  it  Mr.  Napier  (Mef.  <>f  (he 
Bible,  p.  24)  deduces  a  striking  illustration  of 
Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  "  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier 
->(  silver,"  etc.  "  When  the  alloy  is  melted  .  .  . 
upon  a  cupell,  and  the  air  blown  upon  it,  the 
surface  of  the  melted  metals  has  a  deep  orange-red 
color,  with  a  kind  of  flickering  wave  constantly 
passing  over  the  surface  ...  As  the  process  pro- 
ceeds the  heat  is  increased  .  .  .  and  in  a  little 
the  color  of  the  fused  metal  becomes  lighter.  .  .  . 
At  this  stage  the  refiner  watches  the  operation, 
either  standing  or  sitting,  with  the  greatest  earn- 
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a  The  Hebrew  "1^2,  betser  (Job  xxii.  24,  25),  or 
"^^3  b?ts&r  (Job  xxxvi.  19),  which  is  rendered 
"  gold  "  in  the  A.  V.,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  flrst- 


estness,  until  all  the  orange  color  and  shading 
disappears,  and  the  metal  has  the  appearance  of 
a  highly-polished  mirror,  reflecting  every  object 
around  it;  even  the  refiner,  as  he  looks  upon  the 
mass  of  metal,  may  see  himself  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  and  thus  he  can  form  a  very  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  the  purity  of  the  metal.  If  he  is 
satisfied,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the  metal  re- 
moved from  the  furnace;  but  if  not  considered 
pure  more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  re- 
peated." 

Silver  mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (i.  33) 
with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island 
of  JNIeroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appears  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that 
country  were  celebrated  (1  Mace.  viii.  3).  Mt. 
Orospeda,  from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient 
Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  "  the  silver 
mountain,"  from  the  silver-mines  which  were  in 
it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148).  Tartessus,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town  which  was  built  between 
its  two  mouths.  But  the  largest  silver-mines  in 
Spain  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
from  which,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Roman 
government  received  25,000  drachmre  daily.  These^ 
when  Strabo  wrote,  had  fallen  into  private  hands, 
though  most  of  the  gold-mines  were  public  property 
(iii.  p.  148).  Near  Castulo  there  were  lead-mines 
containing  silver,  but  in  quantities  so  small  as  not 
to  repay  the  cost  of  working.  The  process  of  sep- 
arating the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  by 
Strabo  from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  ore  were  first 
pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves  into  water. 
The  sediment  was  again  pounded,  and  again  filtered, 
and  after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five  times 
the  water  was  drawn  off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away  and  the  silver  left 
pure.  If  Tartessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
the  metal  workers  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have 
possessed  the  art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets, 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  "  silver  spread  into  plates 
is  brought  from  Tarshish,  and  gold  from  Uphaz." 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  obtained  from  mines  or  from  the 
washing  of  gold-streams."  Pliny  (vi.  32),  from 
Juba,  describes  the  littus  Hammceum  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  place  where  gold-mines  existed,  and  in 
the  same  chapter  alludes  to  the  gold-mines  of  the 
Sabseans.  But  in  all  probability  the  greater  part 
of  the  gold  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  streams; 
its  great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  At  a 
very  early  period  Jericho  was  a  centre  of  commerce 
with  the  East,  and  in  the  narrative  of  its  capture 
we  meet  with  gold  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii. 
21,  A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit.  "tongue"),''  in  which  it 
was  probably  cast  for  the  convenience  of  traffic. 
That  which  Achan  took  weighed  25  oz. 

As  gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  from 
silver,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from  2  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  it  has  been  suppo.sed  that  the 
ancient  metallurgists  were  acquainted  with  some 
means  of  parting  them,  an  operation  performed  in 
modern   times  by  boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or 


quoted  passage  in  connectiou  with  Ophir,  is  believed 
to  signify  gold  and  silver  ore. 

')  Compare  the  Fr.  lin^ot,  which  is  from  Lat.  lingua, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  ingot. 
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sulphuric  acid.  To  some  process  of  this  kind  it 
has  been  imagined  that  reference  is  made  in  Prov. 
xvii.  3,  "  The  Jininff-poi  is  for  silver,  and  the  J'ur- 
nace  for  gold;  "  and  again  in  xxvii.  21.  "  If,  for 
example,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  "  the  term  _/MWi(/-/*o< 
could  refer  to  the  \essel  or  pot  in  which  the  silver 
is  dissolved  from  the  gold  in  parting,  as  it  may  be 
called  witli  propriety,  then  these  passages  have  a 
meaning  in  our  modern  practice "  {Met.  of  (he 
Bible,  p.  28);  but  he  admits  this  is  at  best  but 
plausible,  and  considers  that  "  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  certain  qualities  and  kinds  of  gold  in  Scrip- 
ture is  a  kind  of  presumptive  proof  that  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  ol'  perfectly  purifying  or  separating 
the  gold  from  the  silver." 

A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of 
metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  "  And  he  took 
the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  fire, 
and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  ''  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly  malleable  character  of 
gold  would  render  an  operation  like  that  which  is 
described  in  the  text  almost  impossible,  an  explana- 
tion has  been  sought  in  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  proficient 
in  the  process  known  in  modern  times  as  calcina- 
tion. The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxidize 
the  metal  subjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  not 
being  affected  by  this  treatment,  the  explanation 
cannot  be  admitted.  M.  Goguet  (quoted  in  Wil- 
kinson's Anc.  Eg.  iii.  221)  confidently  asserts  that 
the  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  an 
experienced  chemist  that  "  in  the  place  of  tartaric 
acid,  which  we  employ,  the  Hebrew  legislator  used 
natron,  which  is  common  in  the  East."  The  gold 
so  reduced  and  made  into  a  draught  is  further  said 
to  have  a  most  detestable  taste.  Goguet's  solution 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  without  examination 
by  more  modern  writers,  but  Mr.  Napier  \'entured 
to  question  its  correctness,  and  endeavored  to  trace 
it  to  its  source.  The  only  clew  which  he  found 
was  in  a  discovery  by  Stahl,  a  chemist  of  the  17th 
century,  "  that  if  1  part  gold,  3  parts  potash,  and 
3  parts  sulphur  are  heated  together,  a  compound 
is  formed  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water.  If," 
he  adds,  •'  this  be  the  discovery  referred  to,  which 
I  think  very  probable,''  it  certainly  has  been  made 
the  most  of  by  Biblical  critics  "  {Met.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  49).  The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the  text.  The 
main  object  of  the  destruction  of  the  calf  was  to 
prove  its  worthlessness  and  to  throw  contempt  upon 
idolatry,  and  all  this  might  have  been  done  with- 
out any  refined  chemical  process  like  that  referred 
to.  The  calf  was  first  heated  in  the  fire  to  destroy 
its  shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by  hammering; 
or  filing  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  made  to  drink 
as  a  symbolical  act.  "  ISIoses  threw  the  atoms  into 
the  water  as  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  annihilation 
of  the  calf,  and  he  gave  the  Israelites  that  water  to 
drink,  not  only  to  impress  upon  them  the  abomina- 
tion and  despicable  character  of  the  image  which 
they  had  made,  but  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  to 
remove  the  object   of  the  transgression  by  those 


a  This  uncertaiuty  might  have  been  at  once  re- 
moved by  a  reference  to  Goguefs  Ongine  cles  Lois, 
etc.  (ii.  1,  2,  c.  4),  where  Stahl  (  VitiUus  aureus ;  Opusc. 
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very  persons  who  had  committed  it "  (Dr.  Kalisch, 
Comm.  on  Ex.  xxxii.  20). 

How  far  'the  a)icient  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting 
copper  from  the  ore  it  is  impossible  to  assert,  as 
there  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  except  in  the  passage  of  Job  already 
quoted.  Copper  smelting,  however,  is  in  some 
cases  attended  with  comparati\ely  small  difficulties, 
which  the  ancients  had  evidently  the  skill  to  over- 
come. Ore  composed  of  copper  and  oxygen,  mixed 
with  coal  and  burnt  to  a  bright  red  heat,  leaves 
the  copper  hi  the  metaUic  state,  and  the  same  result 
will  follow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  car- 
bonates and  sulphurets  of  copper.  Some  means  of 
toughening  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
manufacture  must  ha\e  been  known  to  the  Hebrews 
as  to  other  ancient  nations.  The  Egyptians  evi- 
dently possessed  the  art  of  working  bronze  in  great 
perfection  at  a  very  early  time,  and  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  metals  which  the  Israelites  had  must 
have  been  acquired  during  their  residence  among 
them. 

Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in 
Palestine.  That  the  Phoenicians  obtained  their 
supplies  from  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall 
there  can  be  no  doul^t,  and  it  is  suggested  that  even 
the  Egyptians  may  have  procured  it  from  the  same 
source,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  former.  It  was  found  among  the  possessions 
of  the  Midianites,  to  whom  it  might  have  come  in 
the  cour.se  of  traffic ;  but  in  other  instances  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  it,  tin  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy.  The 
lead  mines  of  Gebel  e'  Rossass,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  about  half  way  between  Berenice  and 
Kossayr  (Wilkinson,  Ilmidb.  for  Egypt,  p.  403), 
may  have  supplied  the  Hebrews  with  that  metal, 
of  which  there  were  no  mines  in  their  own  country, 
or  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  rocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sinai.  The  hills  of  Palestine  are 
rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still  worked  there 
[Metals]  though  in  a  very  simple  rude  manner, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothracians :  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews 
we  have  no  certain  information.  It  may  have  been 
similar  to  that  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of 
India  from  very  early  times,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Ure  (/)(rf.  of  Arts,' etc.,  art.  Steel).  "  The 
furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it  is  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  being  about  five  feet  wide  at  bottom  and 
one  foot  at  top.  It  is  liuilt  entirely  of  clay  .... 
There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot  or  more 
in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  com- 
mencement and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each 
smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made 
of  a  goat's  skin  ....  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the 
bellows  are  inserted  into  lubes  of  clay,  which  pass 
into  the  furnace  ....  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced  before 
the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a  small  portion 
of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with  water  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  through  the  charcoal,  but 
without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  fur- 


chyin.  phys.  med.  p.  585)  is  quoted  as  the  authority 
for  the  statement. 
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nace.  In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied, 
and  the  bellows  are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours. 
When  the  process  is  stopped  and  the  temporary 
wall  ill  front  broken  down,  tlie  bloom  is  removed 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace." 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  a 
very  ancient  metliod  of  iron  smelting,  because,  from 
the  difficulties  which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat 
which  is  required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
ore,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  allusions  to  iron 
and  iron  manufacture  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
anachronisms.  But  if  it  were  possible  among  the 
ancient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  might  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  working 
as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Deut.  iv.  20). 

The  question  of  the  early  use  of  iron  among  the 
Egyptians,  is  fully  disposed  of  in  the  following 
remarks  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  {Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, ii.  pp.  154-156):  — 

"  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
difficulty  of  working  iron  might  long  withhold  the 
secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  and  bronze; 
but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  nation 
so  advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of 
working  metals  as  the  Egyptians  and  Sidonians, 
should  have  remained  ignorant  of  its  use,  even  if 
we  had  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people  ;  and  the  constant 
employment  of  bronze  arms  and  implements  is  not 
a  sufficient  argument  against  their  knowledge  of 
iron,  since  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made 
the  same  things  of  bronze  long  after  the  period 
when  iron  was  universally  known To  con- 
clude, from  the  want  of  iron  instruments,  or  arms, 
bearing  the  names  of  early  monarchs  of  a  Pharaonic 
age,  that  bronze  was  alone  used  is  neither  just  nor 
satisfactory;  since  the  decomposition  of  that  metal, 
especially  when  buried  for  ages  in  the  nitrous  soil 
of  Egypt,  is  so  speedy  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  preservation.  Until  we  know  in  what  manner 
the  Egyptians  employed  bronze  tools  for  cutting 
stone,  the  discovery  of  them  affords  no  additional 
light,  nor  even  argument;  since  the  Greeks  and 
Ivomans  continued  to  make  bronze  instruments  of 
various  kinds  so  long  after  iron  was  known  to  them ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  used  by  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids.  Iron  and  copper  mines 
are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  were  worked 
in  old  times;  and  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  and 
even  the  tombs  about  Memphis,  dating  more  than 
4000  years  ago,  represent  butchers  sharpening  their 
knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their 
apron,  which  from  its  blue  color  can  only  be  steel; 
and  the  distinction  between  the  bronze  and  iron 
weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.,  one  painted 
red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both  having 
been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  periods.  In 
Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundant  than  in 
Egypt,  and  Herodotus  states  that  copper  was  a  rare 
metal  there;  though  we  may  doubt  his  assertion 
of  prisoners  in  that  country  having  been  bound  with 
"etters  of  gold.     The  speedy  decomposition  of  iron 
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would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our  finding  imple- 
ments of  that  metal  of  an  early  period,  and  the 
greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  copper  ore,  added 
to  the  fticility  of  working  it,  might  be  a  reason  for 
preferring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose instead  of  iron."      [Ikon,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  A.  W. 
MINGLED  PEOPLE.  This  phrase 
(^Ti'^V')  }>d'ereb),  like  that  of  "the  mi.x:ed  multi- 
tude," which  the  Hebrew  closely  resembles,  is  ap- 
plied in  ,Jer.  x.xv.  20,  and  Ez.  xx.x.  5,  to  denote  the 
miscellaneous  foreign  population  of  Egypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  including  every  one,  says  Jerome, 
who  was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  was  resident 
there.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  understands  it 
in  this  passage  as  well  as  in  Jer.  1.  37,  of  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  though  in  Jer.  xxv.  24,  where 
the  word  again  occurs,  it  is  rendered  "  Arabs."  It 
is  difficult  to  attach  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or 
to  identify  with  the  mingled  people  any  race  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  "  The  kings  of  the 
mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert  "  «  are  the 
same  apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.  V. 
"  kings  of  Arabia")  who  brought  presents  to  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  X.  15);*  the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases 
is  identical.  These  have  been  explained  (as  in  the 
Targum  on  1  K.  x.  15)  as  foreign  mercenary  chiefs 
who  were  in  the  pay  of  Solomon,  but  thenius 
understands  by  them  the  sheykhs  of  the  border 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  living  in  Arabia  Deserta,  who 
were  closely  coimected  with  the  Israelites.  The 
"mingled  people"  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer. 
1.  37)  were  probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mer- 
cenary troops,  who  lived  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, as  the  Targum  takes  it.  Kimchi  compares 
Ex.  xii.  38,  and  explains  ha'eveb  of  the  foreign 
population  of  Babylon  "  generally,  •'  foreigners  who 
were  in  Babylon  from  several  lancls,"  or  it  may,  he 
says,  be  intended  to  denote  the  merchants,  'treb 
being  thus  connected  with  the  TJ^"!??^  ^5"137, 
'orebe  ma'drdbec,  of  Ez.  xxvii.  27,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise."  His 
first  interpretation  is  based  upon  what  appears  to 

be  the  primary  signification  of  the  root  '^^V, 
'drab,  to  mingle,  while  another  meaning,  "  to 
pledge,  guarantee,"  suggested  the  rendering  of  the 
Targum  "mercenaries,"''  which  Jarchi  adopts  in 
his  explanation  of  "  the  kings  of  hd'ei-eb,"  in  1  K. 
X.  15,  as  the  kings  who  were  pledged  to  Solomon 
and  dependent  upon  him.  The  equivalent  which 
he  gives  is  apparently  intended  to  represent  the  Fr. 
(/arnntie. 

The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  supported  by  the 
LXX.  av/x/xtKTO^  in  Jer.,  and  im/jLiKTos  in  Ezekiel. 

W.  A.  W. 

MIN'IAMIN  iVP^^^  [on  the  right,  or  son 
of  the  right  hand]:  Beyiafxiv;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Baj/- 
la/xeiv:  Benjamin).  1.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
freewill  oflerings  of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  the 
priests,  and  to  distribute  them  to  their  brethren 
(2  Ghr.  xxxi.  15).     The  reading  "  Benjamin  "  of 


a  Kimchi  observes  that  these  are  distinguished  from 
the  mingled  people  mentioned  in  yer.  20  by  the  ad- 
dition, "  that  dwell  in  the  desert." 

b  In  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Chr.  ix.  14  the  reading 


le  Zl^^,  ''drah,  or  Arabia. 
T  -:' 


c  The  same  commentator  refers  the  expression  in 
Is.  xiii.  14,  "  they  shall  every  man  turn  to  his  own 
people,"  to  the  dispersion  of  the  mixed  population  of 
Babylon  at  its  capture. 
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the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  is  followed  by  the  Peshito 
Syriac. 

2.  {Miafj.il';  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.3  Bev- 
iafjL€iv'-]  Mutinln.)  The  same  as  MIAMI^' 2  and 
MijAMi>'  2  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

3.  ([Aid.]  Be/zia^i;/;  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i 
omit;  FA.«]  B^viafj-eiv;  [Conip.  MiOjUiV.])  One 
of  the  priests  who  blew  the  trumpets  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Nell.  xii.  41). 

*  MINISH  occurs  (Ex.  v.  19;  Ps.  cvii.  39)  in 
the  sense  of  our  present  "lessen  "  or  "diminish." 
It  comes  from  the  Latin  viinuere  through  the  old 
French  menuiser.  It  now  appears  only  as  "  dimin- 
ish," which  has  taken  its  place.  The  old  form 
is  found  in  Wyclifte's  translation  of  John  iii.  30: 
"  It  belioveth  him  for  to  waxe,  forsoth  me  to  be 
menusid,  or  maad  lesse."  H. 

MIN'NI  C*2!2  :'  Menni),  a  country  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Ararat  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li. 
27).  The  LXX.  erroneously  renders  it  Trap'  iixov- 
It  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  portion  of  Armenia. 
[AiiMEKiA.]  The  name  may  be  connected  with 
the  Mimjas  noticed  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6),  with  the  Minnui  of  tiie 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  whom  Rawlinson  {Herod,  i. 
464)  places  about  lake  Urumiyeh,  and  with  the 
Mlnuas  who  appears  in  the  Ust  of  Armenian  kings 
in  the  inscription  at  Wan  (Layard's  Ni7i.  and  Bab. 
p.  401).  At  the  time  when  Jeremiah  prophesied, 
Armenia  had  been  subdued  by  the  Median  kings 
{Herod,  i.  103,  177).  W.  L.  B. 

MINISTER.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and  civil 
sharacter.  In  the  O.  T.  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
meshdreth,"  which  is  appHed  (1),  to  an  attendant 
upon  a  person  of  high  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela- 
tion to  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13;  Josh.  i.  1),  and  to  the 
attendant  on  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  43);  (2) 
to  the  attaches  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  x.  5,  where, 
it  may  be  observed,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
"servants"  or  officials  of  higher  rank,  answering 
to  our  ministeis.  by  tlie  different  titles  of  the  cham- 
bers assigned  to  their  use,  the  "sitting"  of  the 
servants  meaning  rather  their  abode,  and  the  "  at- 
tendance "  of  the  ministers  the  ante-room  in  which 
they  were  stationed);  persons  of  high  rank  held 
this  post  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxii.  8) ; 
and  it  may  be  in  this  sense,  as  the  attendants  of 
the  King  of  Kings,  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
nngels  (Ps.  civ.  4);  (3)  to  the  Priests  and  Levites, 
who  are  thus  described  by  the  prophets  and  later 
historians  (Is.  Ixi.  6;  Ez.  xliv.  11;  Joeli.  9,  13; 
Ezr.  viii.  17;  Neh.  x.  36),  though  the  verb,  whence 
iiieshareth  is  derived,  is  not  uncommonly  used  in 
reference  to  their  services  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex. 
xxviii.  43;  Num.  iii.  31;  Deut.  xviii.  5,  al).  In 
the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms  each  with  its  dis- 
tinctive meaning  —  Kiirovpy6s,  vir-nperris,  and 
SiaKovos.  The  first  answers  most  nearly  to  tlie 
Hebrew  meshdreth  and  is  usually  employed  in  the 
LXX.  as  its  "equivalent.  It  betokens  a  subordinate 
public  administrator,  whether  civil  or  sacerdotal, 


••  T  : 
b  The  term  is  derived  from  Xeirof  epyof.  "  public 
work,"  and  the  kitourgia  was  the  name  of  certain  per- 
sonal services  which  the  citizens  of  .\thens  and  some 
other  states  had  to  perform  gratuitously  for  the  public 
good.  From  the  sacerdotal  use  of  the  word  in  the  N.  T., 
it  obtained  the  special  sense  of  a  "  public  divine 
service,''  which  is  perpetuated  in  our  word  "  liturgy.'' 
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and  is  applied  in  the  former  sense  to  the  magistrates 
in  their  relation  to  the  Divine  authority  (Kom.  xiii. 
G),  and  in  the  latter  sense  to  our  Lord  in  relation 
to  tlie  Father  (Heb.  viii.  2),  and  to  St.  Paul  in  re- 
lation to  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  xv.  16),  where  it  occurs 
among  other  expressions  of  a  sacerdotal  character, 
"ministering"  {UpovpyovuTa),  "  oflering  up" 
{irpoacpopa,  etc.).  In  all  these  instances  the  origi- 
nal and  special  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  by  the 
Athenians,''  is  preser\ed,  though  this  comes,  per- 
haps, yet  more  distinctly  forward  in  the  cognate 
terms  Xeirovpyia  and  \eiToupye7v,  applied  to  the 
sacerdotal  office  of  the  Jewish  priest  (Luke  i.  23; 
Heb.  ix.  21,  X.  11),  to  the  still  higher  priesthood 
of  Christ  (Heb.  viii.  G),  and  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  the  Christian  priest  who  offers  up  to  God  the 
faith  of  his  converts  (Phil.  ii.  17,  Xeirovpyia  ttjs 
TriaT€03s),  and  to  any  act  of  public  self-devotion  on 
the  part  of  a  Christian  disciple  (Koni.  xv.  27;  2 
Cor.  ix.  12;  Phil.  ii.  30).  The  second  term, 
vTTTipeTris,  differs  from  the  two  others  in  that  it 
contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance 
upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attendant 
in  the  synagogue,  the  khazan  «  of  the  Talmudists 
(Luke  iv.  20),  wliose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  close 
the  buildhig,  to  produce  and  replace  the  books  em- 
ployed in  the  service,  and  generally  to  wait  on  the 
officiating  priest  or  teacher ''  (Carpzov,  Apparat.  p. 
314).  It  is  similarly  applied  to  Mark,  who,  as  the 
attendant  on  Barnalias  and  Saul  (.\cts  xiii.  5),  was 
probably  charged  with  the  administration  of  liap- 
tism  and  other  assistant  duties  (De  Wette,  in  loc); 
and  again  to  the  subordinates  of  the  high-priests 
(John  vii.  32,  45,  xviii.  3,  al),  or  of  a  jailer  (Matt. 
v.  25  =TrpdKTOop  in  Luke  xii.  58;  Acts  v.  22). 
The  idea  ofjjersonal  attendance  comes  prominently 
forward  in  Luke  i.  2;  Acts  xxvi.  16,  in  both  of 
wliich  places  it  is  alleged  as  a  ground  of  trustworthy 
testimony  (ipsi  viderunt,  et,  quod  plus  est,  minis- 
trarunt,  Bengel).  Lastly,  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  SiaKovos  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1  compared  with  iii.  5, 
but  in  this  instance  the  term-  is  designed  to  convey 
the  notion  of  subordination  and  humility.  In  all 
tliese  cases  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  {vTr6, 
(peTTis,  literally  a  "  sub-rower"  one  who  rows  un- 
der command  of  the  steersman)  comes  out.  The 
term  that  most  adequately  represents  it  in  our  lan- 
gu.age  is  "attendant."  The  third  term,  ^laKovos, 
is  the  one  usually  employed  in  relation  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  :  its  application  is  twofold,  in 
a  general  sense  to  indicate  ministers  of  any  order, 
whether  superior  or  inferior,  and  in  a  special  sense 
to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  ministers.  In  the 
former  sense  we  have  the  cognate  term  SiaKocio 
applied  in  Acts  vi.  1,  4,  both  to  the  ministration 
of  tables  and  to  the  higher  ministration  of  the  word, 
and  the  term  Skxkoj/os  itself  applied,  without  defin- 
ing the  office,  to  Paul  and  ApoUos  (1  Cor.  iii.  5), 
to  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21;  Col.  iv.  7),  to  Epaphras 
(Col.  i.  7),  to  Timothy  (1  Thes.  iii.  2),  and  even  to 
Christ  himself  (Rom.  xv.  8;  Gal.  ii.  17).  In. the 
latter  sense  it  is  applied  in  the  passages  where  the 
Sio/covoy  is  contradistinguished  from  the  Bishop,  as 


The  verb  AeirovpytiM   is  used   in  this  sense  in   Acts 
xiii.  2. 

^'  I'^n. 

't  t 

rf  The  vTrrjpe'TTjs  of  ecclesiastical  history  occupied 
precisely  the  same  position  in  the  Christian  Church 
that  the  khazan  did  in  the  synagogue :  in  Latin  bn 
was  styled  sub-diaconus,  or  sub-deacon  (Bingham,  Ant 
iii.  2). 


MINNITH 

in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8-13.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy 
of  observation  that  the  word  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  LXX.  (Esth.  i.  10,  ii.  2,  vi.  3),  and  tlien 
only  in  a  j^eneral  sense :  its  special  sense,  as  known  to 
us  hi  its  derivative  "  deacon,"'  seems  to  be  of  purely 
Christian  growth.    [De.vcon.]  W.  L.  15. 

MIN'NITH  (ri*'3!3  [perh.  given,  ullotttd] : 
axpi.s'Api'wt';  Alex,  ets  'Ze/xamd;  "  Joseph.  ■7r6\i^ 
MaAia^TjyiFesh.  Syriac,  MachiriYuhr.  Mtnnith), 
a  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Jephthah's  slaughter  of  the  Am- 
monites extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).     "  from  Aroer  to 

the  approach  to  Miunith  "  (D  tJM"12  ^27)  seems 
to  have  been  a  district  containing  twenty  cities. 
Minnith  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abel-Ceramim, 
the  "meadow  of  vineyards."  Both  places  are 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  —  "Meunith"  or 
"  Maanith  "  as  4  miles  from  Heshbon,  on  the  road 
to  Philadelphia  {AmmCui),  and  Abel  as  6  or  7  miles 
from  the  latter,  but  in  what  direction  is  not  stated. 
A.  site  l)earing  the  name  Afenjah  is  marked  in 
Van  de  V'elde's  Map,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of 
Buckingham,  at  7  Roman  miles  east  of  Heshbon  on  a 
road  to  Amman,  though  not  on  the  frequented  track. 
But  we  nmst  await  further  investiga^on  of  these 
interesting  regions  before  we  can  pronounce  for  or 
against  its  identity  with  Minnith. 

The  variations  of  the  ancient  versions  as  given 
above  are  remarkable,  but  they  have  not  suggested 
anything  to  the  writer.  Schwarz  proposes  to  find 
Minnith  in  Maged,  a  trans-Jordanic  town  named 

in  the  Alaccabees,  by  the  change  of  3  to  3.  An 
episcopal  city  of  "  Palestina  secunda,"  named  Men- 
nith,  is  quoted  by  Keland  (Pakestinn,  p.  211),  but 
with  some  question  as  to  its  being  located  in  this 
direction  (comp.  209). 

The  "  wheat  of  jMinnith  '•'  is  mentioned  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  17,  as  being  supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to 
Tyre;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
same  place  is  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is 
thought  by  some  not  to  be  a  proper  name.  Philis- 
tia  and  Sharon  were  the  great  corn-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine  — ■  but  there  were  in  these  eastern 
regions  also  "  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and  wine  of 
the  pure  blood  of  the  grape"  (Ueut.  xxxii.  14).  Of 
that  cultivation  Minnith  and  Abel-Ceramim  may 
have  been  the  chief  seats. 

In  this  neighborhood  were  possibly  situated  the 
vineyards  in  which  Balaam  encountered  the, angel 
on  his  road  from  Mesopotamia  to  Moab  (Num. 
xxii.  24).  G. 

MINSTREL.     The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K.  iii. 

15  ("j35P)  mtnaggen)  properly  signifies  a  player 
upon  a  stringed  instrument  like  the  harp  or  kinnor 
[Hakp],  whatever  its  precise  character  may  have 
been,  on  which  David  plajed  before  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  16,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9),  and  which  the  harlots  of 
the  great  cities  used  to  carry  with  them  as  they 
walked  to  attract  notice  (Is.  xxiii.  16).  The  pas- 
sage in  which  it  occurs  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
jecture ;  Elisha,  upon  being  consulted  by  Jehoram 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Moab,  at  first  in- 
dignantly refuses  to  answer,  and  is  only  induced  to 
:lo  so  by  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat.     He  calls  for 
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a  Eojs  Tov  eK9eiv  ets  o-ffiioeiS  is  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  Codex,  ingeniously  corrected  by  Grabe  to  eois  tou 
tKSeiv  (re  eis  M  ue'.O. 

b  The   Tar^iiai  translates,  "and  now  bring  me  a 


a  harper,  apparently  a  camp  follower  (one  of  the 
Levites  according  to  Procopius  of  Gaza),*"  "  And 
now  bring  me  a  harper;  and  it  came  to  pass  as 
the  harper  harped  that  the  hand  of  .Tehovah  was  on 
him."  Other  instances  of  the  same  divine  influence 
or  impulse  connected  with  music,  are  seen  in  thi 
case  of  Saul  and  the  joung  prophets  in  1  Sam. 
X.  5,  6,  10,  11.  In  the  present  passage  the  reason 
of  Elisha's  appeal  is  variously  explained.  Jarchi 
says  that  "  on  account  of  anger  the  Shechinah  had 
departed  from  him;"  Ephrem  Syrus,  that  the 
object  of  the  music  was  to  attract  a  crowd  to  hear 
the  prophecy;  J.  H.  Michaelis,  that  the  prophet's 
mind,  disturbed  by  the  impiety  of  the  Israelites, 
might  be  soothed  and  prepared  for  divine  things  by 
a  spiritual  song.  According  to  Keil  ( Comm.  on 
Kings,  i.  359,  Eng.  tr.),  "  Elisha  calls  for  a  min- 
strel, in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft 
tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the  outer 
world,  and  by  repressing  the  hfe  of  self  and  of  the 
world  to  be  transferred  into  the  state  of  internal 
\ision  by  which  his  spirit  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  Divine  revelation."  This  in  effect  is  the 
view  taken  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  3,  §  1),  and  the 
same  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  passage  which 
embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  "  All  the  prophets  were  not  able  to  proph- 
esy at  any  time  that  they  wished ;  but  they  pre- 
pared their  minds,  and  sat  joyful  and  glad  of 
heart,  and  abstracted;  for  prophecy  dwelleth  not 
in  the  midst  of  melancholy  nor  in  the  midst  of 
apathy,  but  in  the  midst  of  joy.  Therefore  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  had  before  them  a  psaltery,  and  a 
tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  and  (thus)  sought 
after  prophecy"  (or  prophetic  inspiration),  {Yad 
hdclmznkah,  vii.  5,  Bernard's  Creed  and  Ethics  of 
the  Jews,  p.  16 ;  see  also  note  to  p.  114).  Kimchi 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had 
not  dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  mourning, 
and  the  spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in  the 
midst  of  joy.  In  1  Sara,  xviii.  10,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  employment 
of  music  to  still  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
an  attack  of  frenzy,  which  in  its  external  manifes- 
tations at  least  so  far  resembled  the  rapture  with 
which  the  old  prophets  were  affected  when  deliver- 
ing their  prophecies,  as  to  be  described  by  the  same 
term.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul,  and  he 
prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house:  and  David 
played  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times."  Weemse 
{Christ.  Siinagogup,ch.  vi.  §  3,  par.  6,  p.  143)  sup- 
poses that  the  music  appropriate  to  such  occasions 
was  "  that  which  the  Greeks  called  apixoviav,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  the  saddest,  and  settled  the 
affections." 

The  "minstrels"  in  Matt.  ix.  23  were  the 
flute-players  who  were  employed  as  professional 
mourners,  to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  (Eccl. 
xii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25;  Jer.  ix.  17-20),  and 
whose  representatives  exist  in  great  numbers  to  this 
day  in  the  cities  of  the  East.     [Mourning.] 

W.  A.  W. 

MINT  {rjSvocTfxov  :  meiitha)  occurs  only  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  23  and  Luke  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those 

man  who  knows  how  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and  "* 
came  to  pass  as  the  harper  harped  there  rested  upou 
him  the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  before  Jehovah." 
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herbs  the  tithe  of  which  the  Jews  were  most 
scrupulously  exact  in  paying.  Some  commentators 
have  supposed  that  such  herbs  as  mint,  anise  (dill), 
and  cuTuniin,  were  not  titheable  by  law,  and  that 
the  I'harisees,  solely  from  an  overstrained  zeal,  paid 
tithes  for  them;  but  as  dill  was  subject  to  tithe 
{Massroth,  cap.  iv.  §  5),  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  other  herbs  mentioned  with  it  were  also  tithed, 
and  this  is  fully  corroborated  by  our  Lord's  own 
words  :  "  these  ought  ye  to  have  done."  The 
Pharisees  therefore  are  not  censured  for  paying 
tithes  of  things  untitheable  by  law,  but  for  paying 
more  regard  to  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  these 
minor  duties  than  to  important  moral  obligations. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word,  and  all  the  old  versions  are  agreed  in  under- 
standing some  species  of  mint  (Mentha)  by  it. 
Dioscorides  (iii.  36,  ed.  Sprengel)  speaks  o(  rjSvoa- 
uou  7)fxipov  {Mentha  sativd);  the  Greeks  used  the 
terms  fxiyOa,  or  ^iV0rj  and  fxlvdos  for  mint,  whence 
the  derivation  of  the  English  word;  the  Romans 
have  mentha,  mentn,  menta strum.  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  vV.  xix.  8)  the  old  Greek  word  for  mint 
was  /livda,  which  was  changed  to  7]5vofffj.ou  ("  the 
Bweet  smelling"),  on  account  of  the  fragrant  prop- 


Mentha  xijlvestris. 

erties  of  this  plant.  !Mint  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  both  as  a  carminative  in  medicine  and 
a  condiment  in  cookery.  Apicius  mentions  the  use 
of  fresh  (viridis)  and  dried  (arida)  mint.  Com- 
pare also  Pliny,  //.  iV.  xix.  8,  xx.  14;  Dioscor.  iii. 
36 ;  the  Epilyrum  of  the  Romans  had  mint  as  one 
of  its  ingredients  (Cato,  de  Re  Jius.  §  120).  Mar- 
tial, Epig.  X.  47,  speaks  of  "  ructatrix  mentha," 
mint  being  an  excellent  carminative.  "  So  amongst 
the  .Tews,"  says  Celsius  [Bierob.  i.  547),  "the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  manifestly  declare  that  mint  was 
used  with  their  food."  (Tract.  Shem.  Ve  Jobel,  ch. 
vii.  §  2,  and  Tr,  Okdzin,  ch.  i.  §  2;  Sheb.  ch.  7, 
§  1.  Lady  Calcott,  {Script.  Herb.  p.  280)  makes 
the  following  ingenious  remark  :  "  I  know  not 
whether  mint  was  originally  one  of  the  bitter  herbs 
with  which  the  Israelites  eat  the  Paschal  lamb,  but 
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our  use  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  particularly  about 
Easter  time,  inclines  me  to  suppose  it  was."  The 
same  writer  also  observes  that  the  modern  Jews  eat 
horse-radish  and  chervil  with  lamb.  The  woodcut 
represents  the  horse-mint  {31.  sylvesiris)  which  is 
common  in  Syria,  and  according  to  Russell  {Hist, 
of  Aleppo,  p.  39)  found  in  the  gardens  at  Aleppo; 
M.  sntiva  is  generally  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  71/.  arvctisis,  another  species  of  mint;  perhaps 
all  these  were  known  to  the  ancients."  The  mints 
belong  to  the  large  natural  order  Labiatce. 

W.  H. 

MIPH'KAD,  THE  GATE  ("ri^^f^n  117K? 
\_g<ite  of  the  census,  or  of  appxnntment,  Ges.] : 
ttuAtj  rov  MacpfKaS:  jxirta  judicialis),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  after  the  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  iii. 
31).  According  to  the  view  taken  in  this  work  of 
the  topography  of  the  city,  this  gate  was  probaVily 
not  ill  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  proper,  but  in  that  of 
the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,  and  somewhere  near  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  on  the  north  side  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  1322).  The  name  may  refer  to  some 
memorable  census  of  the  people,  as  for  instance 
that  of  David,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  5 
(in  each  of  which  the  word  used  for  "number"  is 
miphkad),  or  to  the  superintendents  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  worship  {Fekidim,  see  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

G. 
MIRACLES.  The  word  "miracle"  is  the 
ordinary  translation,  in  our  authorized  English  ver- 
sion, of  the  Greek  arifxeiov.  Our  translators  did 
not  borrow  it  from  the  Vulgate  (in  which  siynuni 
is  the  customary  rendering  of  ffrifxilov),  but,  ap- 
parently, from  their  English  predecessors,  Tyndale, 
Coverdale,  etc. ;  and  it  had,  probably  before  their 
time,  acquired  a  fixed  technical  import  in  theo- 
logical language,  which  is  not  directly  suggested 
by  its  etymology.  The  Latin  miraculum,  from 
which  it  is  merely  accommodated  to  an  English  ter- 
mination, corresponds  best  with  the  Greek  Bav/xa, 
and  denotes  any  object  of  wonder,  whether  super- 
natural or  not.  Thus  the  "  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
^Vorld  "  were  called  miracida,  though  they  were 
only  miracles  of  art.  It  will  perhaps  be  found 
that  the  habitual  use  of  the  term  "  miracle '.'  has 
tended  to  fix  attention  too  much  on  the  physical 
strangeness  of  the  facts  thus  described,  and  to 
divert  attention*  from  what  may  be  called  their 
sigmdity.  In  reality,  the  practical  importance  of 
the  strangeness  of  miracnlous  facts  consists  in  this, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which,  taken 
together,  make  it  reasonable  to  understand  the 
phenomenon  as  a  mark,  seal,  or  attestation  of  the 
Divine  sanction  to  something  else.  And  if  we 
suppose  the  Divine  intention  established  that  a 
given  phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  or  sign 
of  Divine  attestation,  theories  concerning  the  mode 
in  which  that  phenomenon  was  produced  become  of 
comparatively  little  practical  value,  and  are  only 
serviceable  as  helping  our  conceptions.  In  the  case 
of  such  signs,  when  they  vary  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  we  may  conceive  of  them  as 
immediately  wrought  by  the  authorized  interven- 
tion of  some  angelic  being  merely  exerting  invisibly 
his  natural  powers;  or  as  the  result  of  a  provision 
made  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  universe,  by 


o  *  "  There  are  various  species,"  says  Tristram  {Nnt. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  471),  "  wild  and  cultivated,  in 
Palestine.     The  common  wild  mint  of  the  country  is 


Mejitha  sylvestris,  which  grows  on  all  the  hills,  and  ia 
much  larger  than  our  garden  mint  (Mentha  sativa)." 
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which  such  an  occurrence  was  to  take  place  at  a 
given  moment;"  or  as  the  result  of  tlie  interfer- 
ence of  some  higher  law  with  subordinate  laws;  or 
as  a  change  in  the  ordinary  working  of  God  in 
that  course  of  events  which  we  call  nature;  or  as  a 
suspension  by  his  immediate  power  of  the  action 
of  certain  forces  which  He  had  originally  given  to 
what  we  call  natural  agents.  These  may  be  hy- 
potheses more  or  less  probable  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  given  phenomenon  is  to  be  conceived  to  have 
been  produced ;  but  if  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  taken  together  make  it  reasonable  to  under- 
stand that  phenomenon  as  a  Divine  sign,  it  will  be 
of  comparatively  little  practical  importance  which 
of  them  we  adopt.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
phenomenon  which  constitutes  a  Divine  sign  may 
be  one  not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  fiom  the  known 
course  of  nature.  This  is  the  common  case  of 
prophecy :  in  which  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy, 
which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  prophet's  com- 
mission, may  be  the  result  of  ordinary  causes,  and 
yet,  from  being  incapable  of  having  been  antici- 
pated by  human  sagacity,  it  may  be  an  adequate 
mark  or  sign  of  the  Divine  sanction.  In  such 
cases,  the  miraculous  or  wonderful  element  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  the  fulfillment,  but  in  the  prediction. 
Thus,  although  we  should  suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  was 
accomplished  by  an  ordinary  simoom  of  the  desert, 
called  figuratively  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  it  would 
stiU  be  a  sign  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  mission,  and 
of  God's  care  for  Jerusalem.  And  so,  in  the  case 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites 
under  Moses,  and  many  other  instances.  Our 
Lord's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  a  clear  example  of  an  event  brought  about  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  yet  being  a  sign 
of  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  just 
displeasure  of  God  against  the  Jews. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
of  signs  or  evidential  miracles  something  prophetic 
is  involved.  In  the  common  case,  for  example,  of 
healing  sickness  by  a  word  or  touch,  the  word  or 
gesture  may  be  regarded  as  a  jjrediciion  of  the 
cure;  and  then,  if  the  whole  circumstances  be  such 
as  to  exclude  just  suspicion  of  (1)  a  natural  antici- 
pation of  the  event,  and  (-2)  a  casual  coincidence, 
it  will  be  indifferent  to  the  signality  of  the  cure 
whether  we  regard  it  as  effected  by  the  operation 
of  ordinary  causes,  or  by  an  inniiediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity  reversing  the  course  of  nature. 
Hypotheses  by  which  such  cures  are  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  causes  are  indeed 
generally  wild,  improbable,  and  arbitrary,  and  are 
(on  that  ground)  justly  open  to  objection;  but,  if 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  predictive  ante- 
cedent be  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to  deprive 
the  phenomenon  of  its  sifjnality :  and  there  are 
minds  which,  from  particular  associations,  find  it 
easier  to  conceive  a  miraculous  agency  operating  in 
the  region  of  mind,  than  one  operating  in  the 
region  of  matter. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  sign,  when  in 
itself  an  ordinary  event,  and  invested  with  signality 
unly  by  a  previous  prediction,  may  be,  in   some 
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a  This  is  said  by  Maimonldes  (Moreh  Nevoc/ihn, 
part  ii.  c.  29)  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
elder  Kabbins:  "Nam  tUcunt,  quando  Deus  0.  M. 
Uanc  existentiam  creavit,  ilium  tum  nnicuique  enti 
taturam  suam  ordinasse  et  deterrainasse,  illisque  na- 


respects,  better  circumstanced  than  the  proof  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  miraculous  sign.  For  the  predic. 
tion  .and  the  fulfillment  may  have  occurred  at  a 
long  distance  of  time  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
be  attested  by  separate  sets  of  independent  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  the  one  was  ignorant  of  the  ful- 
fillment, and  the  other  ignorant,  or  incredulous,  of 
the  prediction.  As  each  of  these  sets  of  witnesses 
are  de[)Osing  to  what  is  to  them  a  mere  ordinary 
fact,  there  is  no  room  for  suspecting,  in  the  case 
of  those  witnesses,  any  coloring  from  religious 
prejudice,  or  excited  feeling,  or  fraud,  or  that  crav- 
ing for  the  marvelous  which  has  notoriously  pro- 
duced many  legends.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  only  such  sources  of  suspicion  that  are 
excluded  in  such  a  case ;  and  that  whatever  inherent 
improbability  there  may  be  in  a  fact  considered  as 
miraculous  —  or  varying  from  the  ordinai-y  course 
of  nature  —  remains  still :  so  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  the  two  facts  togethtr  —  the 
prediction  and  the  fulfillment  —  required  no  stronger 
evidence  to  make  them  credible  than  any  two  ordi- 
nary facts.  This  will  appear  at  once  from  a  paral- 
lel case.  That  A  B  was  seen  walking  in  Bond 
Street,  London,  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  a  common  ordinary  fact,  credible  on  very 
slight  evidence.  That  A  B  was  seen  walking  in 
Broadway,  New  York,  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a 
certain  hour,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. But  if  the  day  and  hour  assigned  in 
both  reports  be  the  same,  the  case  is  altered.  We 
conclude,  at  once,  that  one  or  other  of  our  inform- 
ants was  wrong,  or  both,  until  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  their  statements  by  evidence  much 
stronger  than  would  suffice  to  establish  an  ordinary 
fact.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  peculiar  im- 
probability supposed  to  attach  to  miraculous  signs, 
as  such. 

The  peculiar  improbability  of  Miracles  is  resolved 
by  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay,  into  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  "  contrary  to  experience." 
This  expression  is,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  strictness,  that 
only  can  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  experience,  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  immediate  perceptions  of 
persons  present  at  the  time  when  the  fact  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  Thus,  if  it  be  alleged  that  all 
metals  are  ponderous,  this  is  an  assertion  contrary 
to  experience;  because  daily  actual  observation 
shows  that  the  metal  potassium  is  not  ponderous. 
But  if  any  one  were  to  assert  that  a  particular 
piece  of  potassium,  which  we  had  never  seen,  was 
ponderous,  our  experiments  on  other  pieces  of  the 
same  metal  would  not  prove  his  report  to  be,  in 
the  same  sense,  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  only 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  experience.  In  a 
looser  sense,  however,  -the  terms  "  contrary  to  ex- 
perience "  are  extended  to  this  secondary  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  latter, 
less  strict  sense,  miracles  are  contrary  to  general 
experience,  so  far  as  their  mere  physical  circum- 
stances, visible  to  us,  are  concerned.  This  should 
not  only  be  admitted,  but  strongly  insisted  upon, 
by  the  maintainers  of  miracles,  liecause  it  is  an 
essential  element  of  their  signal  character.  It  is 
only  the  analogy  of  general  experience  (necessarily 

turis  virtutem  indidi.'se  miracula  ilia  producendi :  et 
siguum  prophetaj  nihil  aliud  es.se,  quam  quod  Deus 
significai-it  prophetis  tcmpus  quo  dicere  hoc  vel  iilud 
debeant,"  etc. 
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narrow  as  all  human  experience  is)  that  convinces 
us  that  a  word  or  a  touch  has  no  efficacy  to  cure 
diseases  or  still  a  tempest.  And,  if  it  be  held  that 
the  analogy  of  daily  experience  furnishes  us  with 
no  measure  of  probability,  then  the  so-called  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible  will  lose  the  character  of  marks 
of  the  Divide  Commission  of  the  workers  of  them. 
They  will  not  only  become  as  probable  as  ordinary 
events,  but  they  will  assume  the  character  of  ordi- 
nary e\ents.  It  will  be  just  as  credible  that  they 
were  wrought  by  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  as  by  the 
true  Prophets  of  God,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
own  that  the  Apostles  might  as  well  have  appealed 
to  anj'  ordinary  event  in  proof  of  Christ's  mission 
as  to  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  is  so  far, 
therefore,  from  being  true,  that  (as  has  been  said 
with  something  of  a  sneer)  "religion,  fulluvAny  in 
the  wake  of  science,  has  been  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  government  of  the  universe  as  being  on 
the  whole  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  not  by 
special  interpositions,"  that  religion,  considered  as 
standing  on  miraculous  evidence,  necessarily  jire- 
supposes  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  and  is  compelled 
to  assume  that,  not  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
but  by  the  exigency  of  its  own  position ;  and  there 
are  few  books  in  which  the  general  constancy  of 
the  order  of  nature  is  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  the  Bible.  The  witnesses  who  report  to  us 
miraculous  facts  are  so  far  from  testifying  to  the 
absence  of  geneial  laws,  or  the  instability  of  the 
order  of  nature,  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  whole 
testimony  implies  that  the  miracles  which  they 
record  were  at  variance  with  their  own  general 
experience  —  with  the  general  experience  of  their 
contemporaries- — with  what  they  believed  to  have 
been  the  general  experience  of  their  predecessors, 
and  with  what  they  anticipated  would  be  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  posterity.  It  is  upon  the  very 
ground  that  the  apparent  natural  causes,  in  the 
cases  to  which  they  testify,  are  known  by  uniform 
experience  to  be  incapable  of  producing  the  efTects 
said  to  have  taken  place,  that  therefore  these  wit- 
nesses refer  those  events  to  the  intervention  of  a 
svjjernatural  cause,  and  speak  of  these  occurrences 
as  Divine  Miracles. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  grand  diflisrence 
between  Divine  Miracles  and  other  alleged  facts, 
that  seem  to  vary  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  alleging  a  case  in  which,  all  the 
real  antecedents  or  causes  being  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  observing,  a 
consequence  is  said  to  ha\e  ensued  quite  different 
from  that  which  general  experience  finds  to  be 
uniformly  conjoined  with  them,  and  alleging  a  case 
in  which  there  is  supposed  and  mdicnted  by  all  the 
circumstances,  the  intervention  of  an  invisible  ante- 
cedent, or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist,  and  to 
be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  a  result ;  for 
the  special  operation  of  which,  in  this  case,  we  can 
assign  probable  reasons,  and  also  for  its  not  gen- 
erally operating  in  a  similar  manner.  This  latter 
is  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles.  They  are 
wrought  under  a  solenm  appeal  to  God,  in  proof 
of  a  revelation  worthy  of  Him,  the  scheme  of  which 
may  be  shown  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
constitution  and  order  of  nature;  and  it  is  manifest 
that,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  sirjns  for  attesting 
a  revelation,  they  ovr/hi  to  be  phenonjena  capable 
of  being  shown  by  a  full  induction  to  vary  from 
what  is  known  to  us  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
cat  are. 
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To  this  it  is  sometimes  replied  that,  as  we  collect 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  course  of  nature,  we 
have  no  right  to  assign  to  Him  powers  and  attri- 
butes in  any  higher  degree  than  we  find  them  in 
the  course  of  nature;  and  consequently  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  alter  it.  But  such  persons 
must  be  understood  verbis  jionere  Deum,  re  tollere; 
because  it  is  impossible  really  to  assign  Power, 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  etc.,  to  the  first  cause,  as  an 
inference  from  the  course  of  nature,  without  attrib- 
uting to  Him  the  power  of  making  it  otherwise. 
There  can  be  no  design,  for  example,  or  anything 
analogous  to  design,  in  the  Author  of  the  Universe, 
unless  out  of  other  possible  collocations  of  things, 
He  selected  those  fit  for  a  certain  purpose.  And 
it  is,  in  truth,  a  \iolation  of  all  analogy,  and  an 
utterly  wild  and  arbitrary  chimera,  to  infer,  with- 
out the  fullest  evidence  of  such  a  limitation,  the 
existence  of  a  Being  possessed  of  such  power  and 
intelligence  as  we  see  manifested  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  yet  unable  to  make  one  atom  of  matter 
move  an  in<;h  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  it  actually  does  move. 

And  even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  existence  of 
God  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term)  as  proved 
by  the  course  of  nature,  still  if  we  admit  his  ex- 
istence to  be  in  any  degree  probable,  or  even  possible, 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  be  incredible. 
For  it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  because 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  disposed  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  therefore  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it.  The 
true  philosopher,  when  he  considers  the  narrowness 
of  human  experience,  will  n)ake  allowance  for  the 
possible  existence  of  many  causes  not  yet  observed 
by  man,  so  as  that  their  operation  can  be  reduced 
to  fixed  laws  imderstood  by  us ;  and  the  operation 
of  whicli,  therefore,  when  it  reveals  itself,  must  seem 
to  vary  i'rom  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Other- 
wise, there  could  be  no  new  discoveries  in  physical 
science  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  forces  as 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  now  to  a  great  extent 
reduced  to  known  laws:  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
the  laws,  if  he  had  not  frst  believed  in  the  facts. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  law  was  not  the  ground  of 
our  belief  of  the  fact ;  but  our  belief  of  the  fact  was 
that  which  set  us  on  investigating  the  law.  And 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  forces  in 
nature,  unknown  to  us,  the  regular  periods  of  the 
recurrence  of  whose  operations  within  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge  (if  they  ever  occur  at  all)  may  be 
immensely  distant  from  each  other  in  time  —  (as, 
e.  ij.  the  causes  which  produce  the  appearance  or 
disappearance  of  stars)  —  so  as  that,  when  they 
occur,  they  may  seem  wholly  different  from  all  the 
rest  of  man's  jjresent  or  past  experience.  Upon 
such  a  supposition,  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon 
should  not  make  it  incredible,  because  such  a  rayity 
would  be  involved  in  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 
Now  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  miracles. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  God,  the  im- 
mediate volition  of  the  Deity,  determined  by  ^Vis- 
dom,  Goodness,  etc.,  is  a  vkha  causa;  because 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  have,  on  that  sup- 
position, such  volitions  as  at  least  their  ultimate 
antecedents;  and  that  physical  effect,  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  stands  next  the  Divine  volition,  is  a 
case  of  a  physical  effect  having  such  a  volition, 
80  determined,  for  its  immediate  antecedent.     And 
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as  for  the  unusualness  of  the  way  of  acting,  that 
is  involved  in  the  very  conditions  of  the  hypoth- 
esis, because  this  very  unusualness  would  be 
necessary  to  fit  the  phenomenon  for  a  miraculous 
sign. 

In  the  foregoinf;  remarks,  we  have  endeavored  to 
avoid  all  metaphysical  discussions  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  causation  —  the  fundamental 
principle  of  induction,  and  the  like;  not  because 
they  are  unimportant,  but  because  they  could  not 
be  treated  of  satisfactorily  within  the  limits  which 
the  plan  of  this  work  prescribes.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  matters  of  an  abstruse  kind,  and  much 
Jifficulty;  but  (fortunately  for  mankind)  questions 
of  great  practical  moment  may  generally  be  settled, 
for  practical  purposes,  without  solving  those  higher 
problems  —  i.  e.  they  may  be  settled  on  principles 
which  will  hold  good,  whatever  solution  we  may 
adopt  of  those  abstruse  questions.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  say  a  few  words  here  upon  some  popular 
forms  of  expression  which  tend  greatly  to  increase, 
in  many  minds,  the  natural  prejudice  against 
miracles.  One  of  these  is  the  usual  descrijjtion  of 
a  miracle,  as,  "  a  v'lolut'wn  of  the  lairs  of  nature." 
This  metaphorical  expression  suggests  directly  the 
idea  of  natural  agents  breaking,  of  their  own  accord, 
some  rule  which  has  the  authority  and  sanctity  of  a 
law  to  them.  Such  a  figure  can  only  be  ap])lical)le 
to  the  case  of  a  supposed  causeless  and  arbitrary 
variation  from  the  uniform  order  of  sequence  in 
natural  things,  and  is  wliolly  inapplicable  to  a 
change  in  that  order  caused  by  God  Himself,  The 
word  "  law,"  when  applied  to  material  thinjrs,  mu/hl 
only  to  be  understood  as  denoting  a  number  of 
observed  and  anticipated  sequences  of  phenomena, 
taking  place  with  such  a  resemlilance  or  analoiiy 
to  each  other  as  if  a,  rule  had  been  laid  down,  which 
those  phenomena  were  constantly  observing.  But 
the  rule,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  different  from  the 
actual  order  itself;  and  there  is  no  cause  of  these 
sequences  but  the  will  of  God  choosing  to  produce 
those  phenomena,  and  choosing  to  produce  them  in 
a  certain  order. 

Again,  the  term  "nature"  suggests  to  many 
persons  the  idea  of  a  great  system  of  things  en- 
dowed with  powers  and  forces  of  its  own  —  a  sort 
of  machine,  set  a-going  originally  by  a  first  cause, 
but  continuing  its  motions  of  itself.  Hence  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  a  change  in  the  motion  or 
operation  of  any  part  of  it  by  God,  would  produce 
the  same  disturliance  of  the  other  parts,  as  such  a 
change  would  be  likely  to  produce  in  them,  if  made 
by  us,  or  any  other  natural  asent.  But  if  the 
motions  and  operations  of  material  things  be  pro- 
duced really  by  the  Divine  will,  then  his  choosing 
to  change,  for  a  special  purpose,  the  ordinary  motion 
of  one  part,  does  not  necessarily,  or  probably,  infer 
his  choosing  to  change  the  ordinary  motions  of  other 
parts  in  a  way  not  at  all  requisite  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  special  purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for 
Him  to  continue  the  ordinary  course  of  the  rest, 
with  the  change  of  one  part,  as  of  all  the  phenomena 
without  any  change  at  all.  Thus,  though  the 
stoppage  of  tlie  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  ordinary 
ourse  of  nature,  would  be  attended  with  terrible 
convulsions,  the  stoppage  of  the  earth  miraculuusli/, 
for  a  special  purpose  to  tie  served  by  thai  oiili/, 
would  not,  of  itself,  be  followed  by  any  such  conse- 
quences. 

From  the  same  conception  of  nature,  as  a  ma- 
chine, we  are  apt  to  think  of  interferences  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  as  implying  some  imper- 
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fection  in  it.  Because  machines  are  considered' 
more  and  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  they  less 
and  less  need  the  interference  of  the  workman. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  a  false  analogy;  for, 
the  reason  why  machines  are  made  is,  to  save  us 
trouble:  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  perfect  in 
proportion  as  they  answer  this  purpose.  But  no 
one  can  seriously  imagine  that  the  universe  is  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  to  the 
Almighty. 

Again,  when  miracles  are  described  as  "  inter- 
ferences with  the  laws  of  nature,"  this  description 
makes  them  appear  improbable  to  many  minds, 
from  their  not  sufficiently  considering  that  the  laws 
of  nature  interfere  with  one  another;  and  that  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  "interferences"  upon  any  hy- 
pothesis consistent  with  experience.  When  organ- 
ization is  superinduced  upon  inorganic  matter,  the 
laws  of  inorganic  matter  are  interfered  with  and 
controlled ;  when  animal  life  comes  in,  there  are 
new  interferences ;  when  reason  and  conscience  are 
superadded  to  will,  we  have  a  new  class  of  con- 
trolling and  interfering  powers,  the  laics  of  which 
are  mural  in  their  character.  Intelligences  of  pure 
speculation,  who  could  do  nothing  but  observe  and 
reason,  surveying  a  portion  of  the  universe  —  such 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  material  universe  may 
be  —  wholly  destitute  of  living  inhabitants,  might 
have  reasoned  that  such  powers  as  active  beings 
possess  were  incredible  —  that  it  was  incredil)le  that 
the  Great  Creator  would  suffer  the  majestic  uni- 
fijrmity  of  laws  which  He  was  constantly  main- 
tainin'4  through  boundless  space  and  innumerable 
worlds,  to  be  controlled  and  interfered  with  at  the 
caprice  of  such  a  creature  as  man.  Yet  we  know 
by  experience  that  God  has  enabled  us  to  control 
and  interfere  with  the  laws  of  external  nature  for 
our  own  purposes :  nor  does  this  seem  less  improb- 
able beforehand  (but  rather  more),  than  that  He 
should  Himself  interfere  with  those  laws  for  our 
advantage.  This,  at  least,  is  manifest  —  that  the 
purposes  for  which  man  was  made,  whatever  they 
are,  involved  the  necessity  of  producing  a  power 
capable  of  controlling  and  interfering  with  the  laws 
of  external  nature;  and  consequently  that  those 
purposes  involve  in  some  sense  the  necessity  of  in- 
terferences with  the  laws  of  nature  external  to  man : 
and  how  far  that  necessity  may  reach  —  whether  it 
extend  only  to  interferences  proceeding  from  man 
himself,  or  extend  to  interferences  proceeding  from 
other  creatures,  or  innuediately  from  God  also,  it  is 
impossible  for  reason  to  determine  beforehand. 

Furthermore,  whatever  ends  may  be  contemplated 
by  the  Deity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in  reference  to 
the  rest  of  the  universe  —  (in  which  question  we 
have  as  little  information  as  interest)  —  we  know 
that,  in  respect  of  us,  they  answer  discernible  moral 
ends  —  that  they  place  us,  practically,  under  gov- 
ernment, conducted  in  the  way  of  rewards  and 
punishment  —  a  government  of  which  the  tendency 
is  to  encourage  virtue  and  repress  vice  —  and  to 
form  in  uS  a  certain  character  by  discipline;  which 
character  our  moral  nature  compels  us  to  consider 
as  the  highest  and  worthiest  object  which  we  can 
pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the  laws  of  nature  have, 
in  reference  to  us,  moral  purposes  to  answer,  which 
(as  fiir  as  we  can  judge)  they  have  not  to  serve  in 
other  respects,  it  seems  not  incredible  that  these 
peculiar  purposes  should  occasionally  require  modi- 
fications of  those  laws  in  relation  to  us,  which  are 
not  necessary  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse.    I'or  we  see  —  as  has  been  just  observed  — 
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that  the  power  given  to  man  of  modifying  the  laws 
of  nature  liy  which  He  is;  surrounded,  is  a  power 
directed  by  moral  and  rational  influences,  such  as 
we  do  not  find  directing  the  power  of  any  other 
creature  tliat  we  know  of.  And  how  far,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  would  he  possilile  or  eligible, 
to  construct  a  system  of  material  laws  which  should 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  kind  of  opera- 
tions, answer  the  other  purposes  of  the  Creator,  and 
also  all  his  moral  purposes  with  respect  to  a  creature 
endowed  with  such  faculties  as  free-will,  reason, 
conscience,  and  the  other  peculiar  attriluites  of  man, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  judging.  And 
as  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  them- 
selves is  the  very  thing  which  makes  them  capable 
of  being  usefully  controlled  and  interfered  with  by 
man  —  (since,  if  their  sequences  were  irregidar  and 
capricious  we  could  not  l<now  how  or  when  to  in- 
terfere with  them)—  so  that  same  regularity  is  the 
very  thing  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  Divine 
interferences  with  them  as  attestations  of  a  super- 
natural revelation  from  God  to  us ;  so  that,  in  both 
cases  alike,  the  usual  regularity  of  the  laws,  in  them- 
selves, is  not  superfluous,  lint  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  interferences  with  that  regidarity  service- 
able for  their  proper  ends.  In  this  point  of  view, 
miracles  are  to  be  considered  as  cases  in  which  a 
higher  law  interferes  with  and  controls  a  lower:  of 
which  circumstance  we  see  instances  around  us  at 
every  turn. 

It  seems  further  that,  in  many  disquisitions  upon 
this  sul)ject,  some  essentially  distinct  operations  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  confused  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  unnecessary  obscurity 
over  the  discussion.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore, 
briefly  to  indicate  the  mental  operations  which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our 
mind,  in  virtue  of  which,  upon  the  experience  of 
any  new  external  event,  any  phenomenon  limited  by 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  we  refer  it  to 
a  cause,  or  powerful  agent  producing  it  as  an  effect. 
The  relati\e  idea  involved  in  this  reference  appears 
to  be  a  simple  one,  incapable  of  definition,  and  is 
denoted  by  the  term  efficiency. 

From  this  conception  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  a  scientific  proof  of  the  stability  of  the 
laws  of  nature  could  be  constructed ;  Init  the  at- 
tempt has  signally  miscarried.  Undoubtedly,  while 
we  abide  in  the  strict  metaphysical  conception  of  a 
cause  as  such,  the  axiom  that  "  similar  causes  pro- 
duce similar  effects"  is  intuitively  evident;  but  it 
is  so  because,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  merely  a 
barren  truism.  For  my  whole  conception,  within 
these  narrow  limits,  of  the  cause  of  the  given 
phenomenon  B  is  that  it  is  the  cause  or  power  pro- 
ducing B.  I  conceive  of  that  cause  merely  as  the 
term  of  a  certain  relation  to  the  phenomenon ;  and 
therefore  my  conception  of  a  cause  similar  to  it, 
precisely  as  a  cause,  can  only  be  the  conception  of 
a  cause  of  a  plienomenon  similar  to  B. 

But  when  the  oriiijinal  conception  is  enlarged 
into  aflxirding  the  wider  maxim,  that  causes  similar 
as  tliirif/s,  considered  in  themselves,  and  not  barely 
in  relation  to  the  efl"ect,  are  similar  in  their  effects 
also,  the  case  ceases  to  be  not  equally  clear. 

And,  in  applying  even  this  to  practice,  we  are 
met  with  insuperable  difiiculties. 

For,  first,  it  may  reasonably  be  demanded,  on 
what  scientific  ground  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  any  one  material  phenomenon  or  substance  is, 
in  this  proper  sense,  the  cause  of  any  given  material 
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phenomenon  ?  It  does  not  appear  at  all  self-evident, 
a  priari.  that  a  material  phenomenon  must  have  a 
material  cause.  Many  have  supposed  the  contrary; 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent  results  of  our 
own  volitions  upon  matter  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  a  law  should  not  be  hastily  assumed.  Upon 
the  possil)le  supposition,  then,  that  the  material 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded  are  the 
eflfects  of  spiritual  causes  —  such  as  the  volitions  of 
the  Author  of  Nature  —  it  is  plain  that  these  are 
causes  of  which  we  have  no  direct  knowledge,  and 
the  similarities  of  which  to  each  other  we  can, 
without  the  help  of  something  more  than  the  fun- 
damental axiom  of  cause  and  eflfect,  discover  only 
from  the  efl^ects,  and  only  so  far  as  the  efTects  carry 
us  in  each  particular. 

But,  even  supposing  it  conceded  that  material 
effects  must  have  material  causes,  it  yet  remains  to 
be  settled  upon  what  ground  we  can  assume  that 
we  have  ever  yet  found  the  true  material  cause  of 
any  effect  whatever,  so  as  to  justify  us  in  predicting 
that,  where^■er  it  recurs,  a  certain  effect  will  follow. 
All  that  our  abstract  axiom  tells  us  is,  that  if  we 
have  the  true  cause  we  have  that  which  is  always 
attended  with  the  eff^ect:  and  all  that  experience 
can  tell  us  is  that  A  has,  so  far  as  we  can  observe, 
been  always  attended  by  B:  and  all  that  we  can 
infer  from  these  premises,  turn  them  how  we  will, 
is  merely  this :  that  the  case  of  A  and  B  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  lilce  a  case  of  true 
causal  connection ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  ad- 
vance a  step  towards  proving  that  the  case  of  A 
and  B  is  a  case  of  causal  connection,  without  as- 
suming further  anotlier  principle  (which  would  have 
saved  us  much  troulde  if  we  had  assumed  it  in  the 
beginning),  that  likeness  or  verisimilitwle  is  a 
ground  of  belief,  gaining  strength  in  proportion  to 
the  closeness  and  constancy  of  the  resemblance. 

Indeed,  physical  analysis,  in  its  continual  ad- 
vance, is  daily  teaching  us  that  those  things  which 
we  once  regarded  as  the  true  causes  of  certain  ma- 
terial phenomena  are  only  marks  of  the  presence  of 
other  things  which  we  now  regard  as  the  true  causes, 
and  which  we  may  hereafter  find  to  be  only  assem- 
blages of  adjacent  appearances,  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  what  may  better  claim  that  title. 
It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that  gravitation 
may  at  some  future  time  be  demonstrated  to  be 
the  result  of  a  complex  system  of  forces,  residing 
(as  some  philosophers  love  to  speak)  in  material 
substances  hitherto  imdiscovered,  and  as  little  sus- 
pected to  exist  as  the  gases  were  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle-. 

(2.)  Nor  can  we  derive  much  more  practical 
assistance  from  the  maxim,  that  similar  antecedents 
ha^•e  similar  consequents.  I"or  this  is  really  no 
more  than  the  former  rule.  It  differs  therefrom 
only  in  dropping  the  idea  of  efficiency  or  causal 
connection ;  and,  however  certain  and  imiversal  it 
may  be  supposed  in  the  abstract,  it  fails  in  the 
concrete  just  at  the  point  wheie  we  most  need 
assistance.  For  it  is  plaiidy  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  any  two  actual  antecedents  are  precisely 
similar  in  the  sense  of  the  maxim  ;  or  that  any  one 
given  apparent  antecedent  is  the  true  unconditional 
antecedent  of  any  given  apparently  consequent 
phenomenon.  Unless,  for  example,  we  know  the 
iclwle  iiaticre  of  a  given  antecedent  A,  and  also  the 
ivJwte  nature  of  another  given  antecedent  B,  we 
cannot,  by  comparing  them  together,  ascertain  their 
precise  similarity.  They  may  be  similar  in  all 
respects  that  we  have  hitherto  observed,  and  yet  ic 
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the  very  essential  quality  which  may  make  A  the 
unconditional  antecedent  of  a  given  effect  C,  in  this 
respect  A  and  13  may  be  quite  dissimilar. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  a  close  examination  of  all 
the  logical  canons  of  inductive  reasoning  that  have 
been  constructed  for  applying  this  principle,  that 
such  an  assumption  —  of  the  real  similarity  of 
things  apparently  similar  —  pervades  them  all.  Let 
us  take,  e.  g.,  what  is  called  the  first  canon  of  the 
"  Method  of  Agreement,"  which  is  this:  "  If  two 
or  more  instances  of  tlie  phenomenon  under  investi- 
gation have  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the 
circumstance  in  which  alone  all  the  instances  agree, 
is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  given  jjhenomenon." 
Now,  in  applying  this  to  any  practical  case,  how 
can  we  be  possibly  certain  that  any  two  instances 
have  only  one  circumstance  in  common  ?  We  can 
remove,  indeed,  by  nicely  varied  experiments,  all 
the  different  agents  known  to  us  from  contact  with 
the  substances  we  are  examining,  except  those 
which  we  choose  to  employ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
that  we  can  remove  unknown  agents,  if  such  exist, 
or  be  sure  that  no  agents  do  exist,  the  laws  and 
periods  of  whose  activity  we  have  had  hitherto  no 
means  of  estimating,  but  which  may  reveal  them- 
selves at  anj'  moment,  or  upon  any  unlooked-for 
occasion?  It  is  plain  that,  unless  we  can  know 
the  whole  nature  of  all  substances  present  at  every 
moment  and  every  place  that  we  are  concerned  with 
in  the  universe,  we  cannot  know  that  any  two 
phenomena  have  but  one  circumstance  in  common. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  unknown  agencies  count  for 
nothing  in  practice;  or  (in  other  words)  we  must 
assume  that  things  which  appear  to  us  similar  are 
similar. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  such  intuitive  principles  as  we  have  been 
discussing  are  of  any  real  practical  value  whatever 
in  mere  physical  inquiries.  Because  it  would  seem 
that  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  without  bringing 
in  another  principle,  which  seems  quite  sufficient 
without  them,  that  the  likeness  of  one  thing  to 
another  in  observable  respects,  is  a  ground  for  pre- 
suming likeness  in  other  respects  —  a  ground  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  apparent  closeness  of  the  re- 
semblances, and  the  number  of  times  in  which  we 
have  found  ourselves  right  in  acting  upon  such  a 
presumption.  Let  us  talk  as  we  will  of  theorems 
deduced  from  intuitive  axioms,  about  true  causes 
or  antecedents,  still  all  that  we  can  know  in  fact 
of  any  particular  case  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  caii 
observe,  it  resembles  what  reason  teaches  us  would 
be  the  case  of  a  true  cause  or  a  true  antecedent : 
and  if  this  justifies  us  in  drawing  the  inference  that 
it  is  such  a  case,  then  certainly  we  must  admit 
that  resemblance  is  a  just  ground  in  itself  of  in- 
ference in  practical  reasoning. 

And  "  therefore,  even  granting,'"  it  will  be  said, 
"  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  work  miracles,  we  can 
have  no  better  grounds  of  determining  how  He  is 
likely  to  exert  that  power,  than  by  observing  how 
He  has  actually  exercised  it.  Now  we  find  Him, 
by  experience,  by  manifest  traces  and  records, 
through  countless  ages,  and  in  the  most  distant 
regions  of  space,  continually  —  (if  we  do  but  set 
aside  these  comparatively  few  stories  of  miraculous 
nterpositions)  —  working  according  to  what  we 
call,  and  rightly  call,  a  settled  order  of  nature,  and 
we  observe  Him  constantly  preferring  an  adherence 
to  this  order  before  a  departure  from  it,  even  in 
circumstances  in  which  (apart  from  experience)  we 
hould  suppose  that  his  goodness  would  lead  Him 
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to  vary  from  that  order.  In  particular,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  been  left 
wholly  in  past  ages,  and  even  at  present,  without 
the  benefit  of  tliat  revelation  which  you  suppose 
Him  to  have  made.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
multitudes  who  are  ignorant  of  it  needed  it,  and 
deserved  it,  just  as  much  as  the  few  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it.  And  thus  it  appears 
that  experience  refutes  the  inference  in  favor  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  revelation,  which  we  might  be  apt 
to  draw  from  the  mere  consideration  of  his  good- 
ness, taken  by  itself."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  seems  to  be  much  real  weight  in  some  of 
these  considerations.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  diminish  that  weight:  1.  AVith  respect  to 
remote  ages,  known  to  us  only  by  physical  traces, 
and  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  we  have  no 
record  or  evidence  of  the  moral  government  carried 
on  therein.  AVe  do  not  know  of  any.  And,  if 
there  be  or  was  any,  we  have  no  evidence  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  or  was  not,  is  or  is  not, 
connected  with  a  system  of  miracles.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  a  presumption  that,  if  it  be  or  were,  we 
should  have  records  or  traces  of  such  a  system. 
2.  With  respect  to  the  non-interruption  of  the 
course  of  nature,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  where 
goodness  would  seem  to  require  such  interruptions, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  very  vastness  of  the 
number  of  such  occasions  would  make  such  inter- 
ruptions so  frequent  as  to  destroy  the  whole  scheme 
of  governing  the  universe  by  general  laws  altogether, 
and  consequently  also  any  scheme  of  attesting  a 
revelation  by  miracles  —  i.  e.  facts  varying  from  an 
estabhshed  general  law.  This,  therefore,  is  rather 
a  presumption  against  God's  interfering  so  often 
as  to  destroy  the  scheme  of  general  laws,  or  make 
the  sequences  of  things  irregular  and  capricious, 
than  against  his  interfering  by  miracles  to  attest  a 
revelation,  which,  after  that  attestation,  should  be 
left  to  be  propagated  and  maintained  by  ordinary 
means;  and  the  very  manner  of  the  attestation  of 
which  (j.  e.  by  miracles)  implies  that  there  is  a 
regular  and  uniform  course  of  nature,  to  which  God 
is  to  be  expected  to  adhere  in  all  other  cases.  3.  It 
should  be  considered  whether  the  just  conclusion 
from  the  rest  of  the  premises  be  (not  so  much  this 
—  that  it  is  unlikely  God  would  make  a  revelation  — 
as)  this  —  that  it  is  likely  that,  if  God  made  a 
revelation.  He  would  make  it  subject  to  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  under  which  He  bestows  his  other 
special  favors  upon  mankind  —  i.  e.  bestow  it  first 
directly  upon  some  smaU  part  of  the  race,  and  im- 
pose upon  them  the  responsibility  of  communicating 
its  benefits  to  the  rest.  It  is  thus  that  He  acts 
with  respect  to  superior  strength  and  intelligence, 
and  in  regard  to  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
scientific  knowledge,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  have  always  been  left  destitute. 

Indeed,  if  by  "the  course  of  nature"  we  mean 
the  whole  course  and  series  of  God's  government 
of  the  universe  carried  on  by  fixed  laws,  we  cannot 
at  all  determine  beforehand  that  miracles  (i.  e. 
occasional  deviations,  under  certain  moral  circum- 
stances, from  the  mere  jihysical  series  of  causes 
and  eff'ects)  are  not  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature 
in  that  sense ;  so  that,  for  aught  we  know,  beings 
with  a  larger  experience  than  ours  of  the  history 
of  the  universe,  might  be  able  confidently  to  pre- 
dict, from  that  experience,  the  occurrence  of  such 
miracles  in  a  world  circumstanced  like  ours.  In 
this  point  of  view,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  truly  said, 
nothing   less   than   knowl«lge  of  another  world. 
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placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  our  own,  can 
furnish  an  argument  from  analogy  against  the 
credibility  of  miracles. 

And,  again,  for  aufjht  we  knT)w,  personal  inter- 
course, or  what  Scripture  seems  to  call  "  seeing 
God  face  to  face,"  may  be  to  myriads  of  beings 
the  normal  condition  of  God's  intercourse  with 
his  intelligent  and  moral  creatures;  and  to  them 
the  state  of  things  in  which  we  are,  debarred  from 
such  direct  perceptible  intercourse,  may  be  most 
contrary  to  their  ordinary  experience;  so  that  what 
is  to  us  miraculous  in  the  history  of  our  race  may 
seem  most  accordant  with  the  course  of  nature,  or 
their  customary  experience,  and  what  is  to  us  most 
natural  may  appear  to  them  most  strange. 

After  all  deductions  and  abatements  have  been 
made,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  certain 
antecedent  improbability  must  always  attach  to 
miracles,  considered  as  events  varying  from  the 
ordinary  experience  of  mankind  as  known  to  us: 
because  likelihood,  verisiinili/iide,  or  resemblance  to 
what  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  the  very  ground  of  proba- 
bility; and,  though  we  can  perceive  reasons,  from 
the  moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we  know 
too  little  of  his  ultimate  designs,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  confidently 
from  his  character  to  his  acts,  except  where  the 
connection  between  the  character  and  the  acts  is 
demonstrably  indissoluble  —  as  in  the  case  of  acts 
rendered  necessary  by  the  attributes  of  veracity 
and  justice.  Miracles  are,  indeed,  in  the  notion  of 
them,  no  breach  of  the  high  generalization  that 
"similar  antecedents  have  similar  consequents;" 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  "  God  works 
by  general  laws;"  because  we  can  see  some  laws 
of  miracles  (as  e.  f/.  that  they  are  infrequent,  and 
that  they  are  used  as  attesting  signs  of,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  revelations),  and  may  suppose  more; 
but  they  do  vary,  when  taken  apart  from  their 
proper  evidence,  from  this  rule,  that  "  what  a 
general  experience  would  lead  us  to  regard  as  simi- 
lar antecedents  are  similar  antecedents;  "  because 
the  only  assignable  specific  difference  observable  by 
us  in  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  experiments  from  the  analogy 
of  which  they  vary  in  their  physical  phenomena, 
consists  in  the  moral  antecedents;  and  these,  in 
cases  of  physical  phenomena,  we  generally  throw 
out  of  the  account ;  nor  have  we  grounds  a  priori 
for  concluding  tvith  ccmjidence  that  these  are  not  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account  here  also,  although 
we  can  Ace  that  the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as 
the  fitness  for  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Chris- 
tian) are,  in  many  important  respects,  different  from 
those  which  the  analogy  of  experience  teaches  us  to 
disregard  m  estimating  the  probability  of  physical 
events. 

But,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  we  must 
take  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  the  teslimony  on  which  the  mira- 
cle is  reported  to  us. 

Our  belief,  indeed,  in  human  testimony  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  same  sort  of  instinct  on  which  our 
belief  in  the  testimony  (as  it  may  be  called)  of 
nature  is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked,  modified,  and 
confirmed  by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  we  learn, 
by  extended  observation  of  nature  and  the  com- 
parison of  analogies,  to  distinguish  the  real  laws  of 
physical  sequences  from  the  car.ual  conjunctions  of 
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phenomena,  so  are  we  taught  in  the  same  manner 
to  distinguish  the  circumstances  under  which  hu- 
man testimony  is  certain  or  incredible,  probable  or 
suspicious.  The  circumstances  of  our  condition 
force  us  daily  to  make  continual  okservations  upon 
the  phenomena  of  human  testimony;  and  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  can  make  such  experiments 
with  peculiar  advantage,  because  every  man  carries 
within  his  own  breast  the  whole  sum  of  the  ulti- 
mate motives  which  can  influence  human  testi- 
mony. Hence  arises  the  aptitude  of  human  tes- 
timony for  overcoming,  and  more  than  overcoming, 
almost  any  antecedent  improbability  in  the  thing 
reported. 

"  The  conviction  produced  by  testimony,"  says 
Bishop  Young,  "  is  capable  of  being  carried  much 
higher  than  the  conviction  produced  by  experience : 
and  the  reason  is  this,  because  there  may  be  con- 
current testimonies  to  the  truth  of  one  individual 
fact;  whereas  there  can  be  no  concurrent  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  an  individual  experiment. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  analof/oits  experiments,  in 
the  same  manner  as  there  may  be  analogous  testi- 
monies ;  but,  in  any  course  of  nature,  there  is  but 
one  continued  series  of  events:  whereas  in  testi- 
mony, since  the  same  event  may  be  observed  by 
different  witnesses,  their  amcurrence  is  cap.able  of 
producing  a  conviction  more  cogent  than  any  that 
is  derived  from  any  other  species  of  events  in  the 
course  of  nature.  In  material  phenomena  the 
probability  of  an  expected  event  arises  solely  from 
analogous  experiments  made  previous  to  the  event; 
and  this  probability  admits  of  indefinite  increase 
from  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  number  of  these 
previous  experiments.  The  credibility  of  a  witness 
likewise  arises  from  our  experience  of  the  veracity 
of  previous  witnesses  in  similar  cases,  and  admits 
of  unlimited  increase  according  to  the  number  of 
the  previous  witnesses.  But  there  is  another  source 
of  the  increase  of  testimony,  likewise  unlimited, 
derived  from  the  number  of  concurrent  witnesses. 
The  evidence  of  testimony,  therefore,  admitting  of 
unlimited  increase  on  two  different  accounts,  and 
the  physical  probability  admitting  only  of  one  of 
them,  the  former  is  capable  of  indefinitely  sur- 
passing the  latter." 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  varying 
as  they  do  from  our  ordinary  experience,  is  far  more 
credible  than  the  falsehood  of  a  testimony  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  that  by  which  they  are  attested; 
because  of  the  former  strange  phenomena  —  the 
miracles  —  a  reasonable  known  cause  may  be  as- 
signed adequate  to  the  eflect  —  namely,  the  will  of 
God  producing  them  to  accredit  a  revelation  that 
seems  not  unworthy  of  Him  ;  whereas  of  the  latter 
—  the  falsehood  of  such  testimony  —  no  adequate 
cause  whatever  can  be  assigned,  or  reasonably  con- 
jectured. 

So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  inherent  power  of 
testimony  to  overcome  antecedent  improbabilities, 
that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that  testimony  may 
be  so  circumstanced  as  to  require  us  to  believe,  in 
some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  general  experience;  luit  he  pretends  to 
show  that  testimony  to  such  facts  ichen  connected 
with  relif/iun  can  never  be  so  circumstanced.  The 
reasons  for  this  paradoxical  exception  are  partly 
general  remarks  upon  the  proneness  of  men  to 
believe  in  portents  and  prodigies;  upon  the  temp- 
tations to  the  indulgence  of  pride,  vanity,  ambition, 
and  such  like  passions  which  the  human  mind  m 
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subject  to  in  religious  matters,  and  the  strange 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  Icnavery,  sincerity  and 
craft,  tiiat  is  to  be  found  in  fanatics,  and  partly 
jjarticular  instances  of  confessedly  false  miracles 
that  seem  to  be  supported  by  an  astonishing  weight 
of  evidence  —  such  as  tliose  alleged  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbii  Paris. 

But  (1)  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  such 
general  reflections,  as  discrediting  any  particular 
body  of  evidence,  until  it  can  be  shown  in  detail 
that  they  apply  to  the  special  circumstances  of  that 
particular  body  of  evidence.  In  realit)',  most  of 
his  general  objections  are,  at  bottom,  objections  to 
human  testimony  itself — i.  e.  objections  to  the 
medium  by  which  alone  we  can  know  what  is  called 
the  general  experience  of  mankind,  from  which 
general  experience  it  is  that  the  only  considerable 
objection  to  miracles  arises.  Thus,  by  general 
reflections  upon  the  proverbial  fallaciousness  of 
"  travellers'  stories  "  we  might  discredit  all  ante- 
cedently improbable  relations  of  the  manners  or 
physical  peculiarities  of  foreign  lands.  By  general 
reflections  upon  the  illusions,  and  even  temptations 
to  fraud,  under  which  scientific  observers  labor, 
we  might  discredit  all  scientific  observations.  By 
general  reflections  upon  the  way  in  which  supine 
credulity,  and  passion,  and  party-interest  have  dis- 
colored civil  history,  we  might  discredit  all  ante- 
cedently improbable  events  in  civil  history  —  such 
as  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  adventures  of 
the  Buonaparte  family,  or  the  story  of  the  late 
mutiny  in  India.  (2.)  The  same  experience  which 
informs  us  that  credulity,  enthusiasm,  craft,  and  a 
mixture  of  these,  have  produced  many  false  relig- 
ions and  false  stories  of  miracles,  informs  us  also 
lohat  sort  of  religions,  and  w/iat  sort  of  legends, 
these  causes  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce; and,  if,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  miracles  with  these  products  of  human 
weakness  or  cunning,  there  appe:ir  specific  differ- 
ences between  the  two,  unaccountable  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  common  origin,  this  not  only  dimin- 
ishes the  presumption  of  a  common  origin,  but 
raises  a  distinct  presumption  the  other  way  —  a 
presumption  strong  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  our  induction.  Remarkable  specific 
ditiferences  of  this  kind  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Christian  apologists  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the 
religion  —  the  nature  of  the  miracles  —  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
attested. 

Of  the  first  kind  are,  for  instance,  those  assigned 
by  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation ;  and  by 
Archbp.  Whately,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Peculiari- 
ties of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  on  Romanism. 

Differences  of  the  second  and  third  kind  are 
largely  assigned  by  almost  every  writer  on  Chris- 
tian evidences.  We  refer,  specially,  for  sample's 
sake,  to  Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deist/.  —  to 
Bishop  Douglas's  Criterion,  in  which  he  fully  ex- 
amines the  pretended  parallel  of  the  cures  at  the 
tomb  of  Abb^  Paris  —  and  to  Paley's  Evidences, 
which  may  be  most  profitably  consulted  in  the  late 
edition  by  Archbp.  Whately. 

Over  and  above  the  direct  testimony  of  human 
witnesses  to  the  Bible-miracles,  we  have  also  what 
may  be  called  the  indirect  testimony  of  e\'ents  con- 
firming the  former,  and  raising  a  distinct  presump- 
tion that  some  such  miracles  must  have  been 
wrought.  Thus,  for  example,  we  know,  by  a  copi- 
ous induction,  that,  in  no  nation  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  in   no   nation  of  the   modern   world 
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unacquainted  with  the  -Jewish  or  Christian  revela- 
tion, has  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  as 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the 
public  worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such 
religions  as  men  have  devised  for  themselves.  Yet 
we  do  find  that,  in  the  .Jewish  people,  though  no 
way  distinguished  above  others  by  mental  power  or 
high  civilization,  and  with  as  strong  natural  ten- 
dencies to  idolatry  as  others,  this  knowledge  and 
worship  was  kept  up  from  a  very  early  period  of 
their  history,  and,  according  to  their  uniform  his- 
torical tradition,  Icept  up  by  revelation  attested  by 
undeniable  miracles. 

Again,  the  existence  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
the  belief  of  the  most  considerable  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  world,  is  an  undisputed  fact;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  this  religion  originated  (as  far  as 
human  means  are  concerned)  with  a  handful  of 
Jewish  peasants,  who  went  about  preaching  —  on 
the  very  spot  where  Jesus  was  crucified  —  that  He 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  been  seen  by,  and 
had  conversed  with  them,  and  afterwards  ascended 
into  heaven.  This  miracle,  attested  by  them  as 
eye-witnesses,  was.  the  very  ground  and  foundation 
of  the  religion  which  they  preached,  and  it  was 
plainly  one  so  circumstanced  that,  if  it  had  been 
false,  it  could  easily  have  been  proved  to  be  false. 
Yet,  though  the  preachers  of  it  were  everywhere 
persecuted,  they  had  gathered,  before  they  died, 
large  churches  in  the  country  where  the  facts  were 
l)est  known,  and  through  Asia  Jlinor,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Italy ;  and  these  churches,  notwithstanding  the 
severest  persecutions,  went  on  increasing  till,  in 
about  300  years  after,  this  religion  —  i.  e.  a  re- 
ligion which  taught  the  worship  of  a  Jewish 
peasant  who  had  been  ignominiously  executed  as 
a  malefactor  —  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
to  be  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  plainly  be  impossible,  in  such  an  article 
as  this,  to  enumerate  all  the  various  lines  of  con- 
firmation—  from  the  prophecies,  from  the  morality, 
from  the  structure  of  the  Bible,  from  the  state  of 
the  world  before  and  after  Christ,  etc.  —  which  all 
converge  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  it  will  be 
manifest  that  almost  all  of  them  are  drawn  ulti- 
mately from  the  analogy  of  experience,  and  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  tend  cannot  be  re- 
jected without  holding  something  contrary  to  the 
analogies  of  experience  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  f//sbelieving 
one  thing  necessarily  involves  believing  its  contra- 
dictory. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  miraculous  facts  of 
Christianity  did  not  really  occur,  the  stories  about 
them  must  have  originated  either  in  fraud,  or  in 
fancy.  The  coarse  explanation  of  them  by  the 
hypothesis  of  unlimited  fraud,  has  been  generallj' 
abandoned  in  modern  times:  but,  in  Germany 
especially,  many  persons  of  great  acuteness  have 
long  labored  to  account  for  them  by  referring  them 
to  fancy.  Of  these  there  have  been  two  principal 
schools  —  the  Naturalistic,  and  the  i\fi/lhic. 

1.  The  Naturalists  suppose  the  miracles  to  have 
been  natural  events,  more  or  less  unusual,  that  were 
mistaken  for  miracles,  through  ignorance  or  enthu- 
siastic excitement.  But  the  result  of  their  labors 
in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shown  in  his 
Lebcn  Jesii)  to  turn  the  New  Testament,  as  inter- 
preted by  them,  into  a  narrative  far  less  credible 
than  any  narrative  of  miracles  could  be:  just  as  a 
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novel,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  surprising  natural 
events  crowded  into  a  few  days,  is  'ess  consistent 
with  its  own  data  than  a  tale  of  genii  and  en- 
chanters. "  Some  infidels,"  says  Archbishop 
"Whately,  "  have  labored  to  ])rove,  concerning  so/iw 
07ie  of  our  Lord's  miracles  that  it  might  liave  been 
the  result  of  an  accidental  conjuncture  of  natural 
circumstances;  and  they  endeavor  to  prove  the  same 
concerning  ano/her,  and  so  on;  and  thence  infer 
that  all  of  them,  occurring  as  a  series,  might  have 
been  so.  They  might  argue,  in  like  manner,  that, 
because  it  is  not  very  improbable  one  may  throw 
sixes  in  any  one  out  of  an  hundred  throws,  there- 
fore it  is  no  more  improbable  that  one  n.ay  throw 
sixes  a  hundred  times  running."'  The  truth  is,  that 
everything  that  is  improbable  in  the  mere  jjhyskdl 
strangeness  of  miracles  applies  to  such  a  series  of 
odd  events  as  these  explanations  assume;  while  the 
hypothesis  of  their  non-miraculous  character  de- 
prives us  of  the  means  of  accounting  for  them  by 
the  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Deity.  These 
and  other  objections  to  the  thorough-gonig  applica- 
tion of  the  naturalistic  method,  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  of 

2.  The  Mythic  theory  —  which  supposes  the 
N.  T.  Scripture-narratives  to  have  been  legends, 
not  stating  the  grounds  of  men's  belief  in  Cliris- 
tianity,  but  springing  out  of  that  Ijelief,  and  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he  were  the 
Messiah,  must  have  been  conceived  to  have  done 
in  order  to  fulfill  that  character,  and  was  therefore 
supposed  to  have  done.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief,  that  a  man  who  did 
not  fulfill  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  any  one  re- 
markaiile  particular,  ^oas  the  ]Messiah  —  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  It  begms  with  assuming  that  a 
person  of  mean  condition,  who  was  publicly  executed 
as  a  malefactor,  and  who  wrought  no  miracles,  was 
so  earnestly  believed  to  be  their  Messiah  by  a  great 
multitude  of  Jews,  vrho  expected  a  jNIessiah  that 
was  to  work  miracles,  aud  was  not  to  die,  but  to 
be  a  great  conquering  prince,  that  they  modified 
their  whole  religion,  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  into  accordance  with  that  new  belief,  and  im- 
agined a  whole  cycle  of  legends  to  embody  their 
idea,  and  brought  the  whole  civilized  world  ulti- 
mately to  accept  their  system.  It  is  obvious,  also, 
that  all  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  bring 
them  up  to  a  date  when  the  memory  of  Christ's 
real  history  was  so  recent,  as  to  make  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  set  of  mere  legends  in  it.s  place  utterly 
incredible;  and  it  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  gravity, 
simplicity,  In'storieal  decorum,  and  consistency  with 
what  we  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred,  ob- 
servable in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make  it 
impossible  reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere  myths. 
The  same  appears  from  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  style  of  writings  really  mythic  —  as  the  Gospels 
of  the  infancy,  of  Nicodemus,  etc.  —  and  with 
heathen  or  IMohammedan  legends;  and  from  the 
omission  of  matters  which  a  mythic  fancy  would 
certainly  have  fastened  on.  Thus,  though  John 
Baptist  was  typified  by  Elijah,  the  great  wonder- 
worker of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  no  miracles 
ascribed  to  John  Baptist.  There  are  no  miracles 
ascribed  to  Jesus  during  his  infancy  and  youth. 
There  is  no  description  of  his  ))ersonal  appearance; 
no  account  of  his  adventures  in  the  world  of  spirits; 
110  miracles  ascril)ed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  very 
.ittle    said   about    her   at  all;  no  account  of  the 
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martyrdom  of  any  Apostle,  but  of  one,  and  that 
given  in  the  driest  manner,  etc.  —  and  so  in  a 
hundred  other  particulars. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  fact 
that  extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gen- 
erally denied  liy  the  opponents  of  Christianity. 
They  seem  always  to  have  preferred  adopting  the 
expedient  of  ascribing  them  to  art,  magic,  and  the 
power  of  evil  spirits.  This  we  learn  from  the  N.  T. 
itself;  from  such  Jewish  writings  as  the  Sephei- 
Toldoth  Jesfm ;  from  the  Fragments  of  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  llierocles,  Julian,  etc.,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  from  the  popular  objections  which 
the  ancient  Christian  Apologists  felt  themselves 
concerned  to  grapple  with.  ^Ve  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  this  would  have  been  a  solution 
which,  even  in  those  days,  would  have  been  nat- 
urally preferred  to  a  denial  of  the  facts,  if  the  facts 
could  have  been  plausibly  denied.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  plainly,  even  then,  a  forced  and  improbalJe 
solution  of  such  miracles.  For  man  did  not  com- 
monly ascribe  to  magic  or  evil  demons  an  unlimited 
power,  any  more  than  we  ascribe  an  unlimited 
power  to  mesmerism,  imagination,  and  the  occult 
and  irregular  forces  of  nature.  We  know  that  in 
two  instances,  in  the  Gospel  narrative  —  the  cure 
of  the  man  born  bhrd  and  the  Eesurrection  —  the 
Jewish  priests  were  unable  to  pretend  such  a  solu- 
tion, and  were  driven  to  maintain  unsuccessfully 
a  charge  of  fraud ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Christian  miracles  were,  in  almost  all  respects,  so 
utterly  unlike  those  of  any  pretended  instances  of 
magical  wonders,  that  the  Apologists  have  little 
diflSculty  in  refuting  this  plea.  This  they  do  gen- 
erally from  the  following  considerations. 

(1.)  The  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and 
publicity  of  the  miracles.  (2.)  The  natural  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested.  (3.) 
The  connection  of  them  with  a  whole  scheme  of 
revelation  extending  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
human  race  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  circumstance 
that  the  viorkl  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
full  of  Thaumaturgists,  in  the  shape  of  exorcists, 
magicians,  ghost-seers,  etc.,  is  a  strong  presumption 
that,  in  order  to  conmiand  any  special  attention 
and  gain  any  large  and  permanent  success,  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers  must  have  exliibited 
works  quite  different  from  any  wonders  which  people 
had  lieen  accustomed  to  see.  This  presumption  is 
confirmed  by  what  we  read,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles^  concerning  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
Samaritans  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  in  opposition 
to  the  prestiges  of  Simon  Magus. 

This  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  Christian  mira- 
cles, by  referring  them  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits 
has  seldom  been  seriously  recurred  to  in  modern 
times;  but  the  English  infidels  of  the  last  century 
employed  it  as  a  kind  of  argtimentum  ad  hominem, 
to  tease  and  embarrass  their  opponents— contending 
that,  as  the  Bil  le  speaks  of  "  lying  wonders  "  of 
Antichrist,  and  relates  a  long  contest  of  apparent 
miracles  between  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
Christians  could  not  on  their  ou-n  jn-inciples,  have 
anv  certainty  that  miracles  were  not  wrought  by 
evil  spirits. 

In  answer  to  this,  some  divines  (as  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood in  his  Dialogues  on  Miracles)  liave  endeavored 
to  establish  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  works 
themselves,  between  the  seeming  miracles  within 
the  reach  of  intermediate  spirits,  —  and  the  true 
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miracles,  which  can  only  be  wrought  by  God  —  and 
others  (as  Bekker,  in  his  curious  work  Le,  Monde 
Enchnnli!,  and  Farmer,  in  his  Cusv  of  the  De- 
moniacs) have  entirely  denied  the  power  of  inter- 
mediate spirits  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature. 
But.  without  entering  into  these  questions,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  — 

(1.)  That  the  light  of  nature  gives  us  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  any  evil  spirits  having 
power  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  at  all. 

(2.)  That  it  sliows  us  that,  if  there  be,  they  are 
continually  controlled  from  e.xercising  any  such 
power. 

(3.)  That  the  records  we  are  supposed  to  have 
of  such  an  exercise  in  the  Bible,  show  us  the  jiower 
there  spoken  of,  as  exerted  completely  imder  the 
control  of  God,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  all  candid  observers  where  the  ad- 
vantage lay,  and  to  secure  all  well-disposed  and 
reasonaVile  persons  from  any  mistake  in  the  matter. 

(4. )  That  the  circumstances  alleged  by  the  early 
Christian  Apologists— the  number,  greatness,  benefi- 
cence, and  variety  of  the  Bible  miracles  —  their 
connection  with  prophecy  and  a  long  scheme  of 
things  extending  from  the  creation  down  —  the 
character  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  —  and  the 
manifest  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion  to  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  —  make  it  as  incredible 
that  the  miracles  attesting  it  should  have  been 
wrought  by  evil  beings,  as  it  is  that  the  order  of 
nature  should  proceed  from  such  beings.  For,  as 
we  gather  the  character  of  the  Creator  from  his 
works,  and  the  moral  instincts  which  He  has  given 
us ;  so  we  gather  the  character  of  the  author  of 
revelation  from  his  works,  and  from  the  drift  and 
tendency  of  that  revelation  itself.  This  last  point 
is  sometimes  shortly  and  unguardedly  expressed  by 
saying,  that  "  the  doctrine  proves  the  miracles:" 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  that  the  particular 
doctrines  which  miracles  attest  must  first  be  proved 
to  be  true  aliunde,  before  we  can  believe  that  any 
such  works  were  wrought  —  (which  would,  mani- 
festly, be  making  the  miracles  no  attestation  at  all) 
—  but  the  meaning  is  that  the  whole  body  of  doc- 
trine in  connection  with  which  the  miracles  are 
alleged,  and  its  tendency,  if  it  were  divinely  re- 
vealed, to  answer  visible  good  ends,  makes  it  reason- 
able to  think  that  the  miracles  by  which  it  is  at- 
tested were,  if  they  were  wrought  at  all,  wrought 
by  God. 

Particular  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
miracles  have  been  wrought  are  matters  rather 
curious  than  practically  useful.  In  all  such  cases 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  maxim  Subtilit.\s 
Natur.e  longe  supeuat  Subtilitatem  Men- 
tis HuMAN.E.  Malebrancbe  regarded  the  Deity 
as  the  sole  agent  in  nature,  acting  always  by  gen- 
eral laws  ;  but  he  conceived  those  general  laws  to 
contain  the  original  provision  that  the  manner  of 
the  Divine  acting  should  modify  itself,  under  certain 
conditions,  according  to  the  particular  volitions  of 
finite  intelligences.  Hence,  he  explained  7nan's 
apparent  power  over  external  nature;  and  hence 
also  he  regarded  miracles  as  the  result  of  particular 
volitions  of  angels,  employed  by  the  Deity  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  This  was  called  the 
system  of  occasional  causes. 

The  system  of  Clarke  allowed  a  proper  real, 
though  limited,  efficiency  to  the  wills  of  inferior 
intelligences,  but  denied  any  true  powers  to  matter. 
Hence  he  referred  the  phenomena  of  the  course  of 
material  nature  immediately  to  the  will  of  God  as 
123 
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their  cause;  making  the  distinction  between  natural 
events  and  miracles  to  consist  in  this,  tliat  the 
former  happen  according  to  what  is,  relatively  to 
us,  (iod's  usual  way  of  working,  and  the  latter 
according  to  his  unusual  way  of  working. 

Some  find  it  easier  to  conceive  of  miracles  as  not 
really  taking  place  in  the  external  order  of  nature, 
but  in  the  impressions  made  by  it  upon  our  minds. 
Others  deny  that  there  is,  in  any  miracle,  the  pro- 
duction of  anything  new  or  the  alteration  of  any 
natural  power;  and  maintain  tliat  miracles  are  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  intensij'/jini/  of  known  natural 
powers  already  in  existence. 

It  is  plain  that  these  various  hypotheses  are 
merely  ways  in  which  different  minds  find  it  more 
or  less  easy  to  conceive  the  mode  in  which  miracles 
may  have  been  wrought. 

Another  question  more  curious  than  practical,  is 
that  respecting  the  precise  period  when  miracles 
ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  plain,  that, 
whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of  fact,  they  ceased 
relaticehj  to  lis  wherever  a  sufficient  attestation  of 
them  to  our  faith  fails  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  a  real  miracle,  and 
one  sufficiently  marked  out  to  the  spectators  as  a 
real  miracle,  may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us, 
as  that,  if  we  have  only  that  imperfect  report,  there 
may  be  little  to  show  conclusively  its  miraculous 
character;  and  that,  therefore,  in  rejecting  accounts 
of  miracles  so  circumstanced,  we  may  jjossilily  be 
rejecting  accounts  of  what  were  real  miracles.  But 
tills  is  an  inconvenience  attending  probable  evidence 
from  its  very  nature.  In  rejecting  the  improbable 
testimony  of  the  most  mendacious  of  witnesses,  we 
nia/j,  almost  always,  be  rejecting  something  which 
is  really  true.  But  tliis  would  be  a  poor  reason 
for  acting  on  the  testimony  of  a  notorious  liar  to  a 
story  antecedently  improbable.  The  narrowness 
and  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that 
our  wisest  and  most  prudent  calculations  are  con- 
tinually bafSed  by  unexpected  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, upon  which  we  could  not  have  reason- 
ably reckoned.  But  this  is  no  good  ground  for  not 
acting  upon  the  calculations  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence; because,  after  all,  such  calculations  are  in 
the  long  run  our  surest  guides. 

It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  several  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  are  so  circumstanced,  that  if  the  reports 
we  have  of  them  stood  alone,  and  came  down  to  us 
only  by  the  chamiel  of  ordinary  history,  we  should 
be  without  adequate  evidence  of  their  miraculous 
character;  and  therefore  those  particular  miracles 
are  not  to  us  (though  they  doubtless  were  to  the 
original  spectators,  who  coidd  mark  all  the  circum- 
stances), by  themselves  and  taken  alone,  siynal  — 
or  proper  evidences  of  revelation.  But,  then,  they 
may  be  very  proper  objects  of  fiiith,  though  not  the 
grounds  of  it.  For  (1.)  these  incidents  are  really 
reported  to  us  as  parts  of  a  course  of  things  which 
we  have  good  evidence  for  believing  to  have  been 
miraculous;  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  justly  observes, 
"  supposing  it  acknowledged,  that  our  Saviour  spent 
some  years  in  a  course  of  working  miracles,  there  is 
no  more  peculiar  presmiiption  worth  mentioning, 
against  his  having  exerted  his  miraculous  powers 
in  a  certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree 
less ;  in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or 
two  fewer:  in  this,  than  in  another  manner."  And 
(2.)  these  incidents  are  reported  to  us  by  writers 
whom  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  to  have 
been,  not  ordinary  historians,  but  persons  specially 
assisted  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  fcjr  the  purpose  of 
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giving  a  correct  account  of  tlie  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles. 

In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  we  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  the  particular  occasions 
upon  which  they  were  wrought,  from  their  gtneral 
purpose  and  design;  yet  not  so  as  to  overlook  the 
connection  between  these  two  things. 

There  are  but  few  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
of  which  the  whole  character  was  merely  evidential 

—  few,  that  is,  that  were  merely  displays  of  a  super- 
natural power  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting 
a  Divine  Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  the 
change  of  Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bush,  the  burning  bush  itself,  the  going  down 
of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  and  some 
others. 

In  general,  however,  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
affording  evidence  of  a  Divine  interposition,  some 
immediate  temporary  purposes  which  they  were 
apparently  wrought  to  serve  —  such  as  the  curing 
of  diseases,  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of 
innocent,  or  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons. 
These  immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
value  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  and  general  design 
of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  because  they  give  a  moral  cliaracter  to 
the  works  wrought,  which  enables  them  to  display 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  other  attributes  of  the 
agent  performing  them.  And,  in  some  cases,  it 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  particular 
kind  were  selected  as  emblematic  or  typical  of  some 
characteristic  of  the  revelation  which  they  were 
intended  to  attest.  Thus,  e.  c/.,  the  cure  of  bodily 
diseases  not  only  indicated  the  general  benevolence 
o*'  the  Divine  Agent,  but  seems  sometimes  to  be 
referred  to  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  power  to 
remove  the  disorders  of  the  soul.  The  gift  of 
tongues  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  manifest 
the  universality  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  by 
which  all  languages  were  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  The  casting  out  of  demons  was 
a  type  and  pledge  of  the  presence  of  a  Power  that 
was  ready  to  "destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,"'  in 
every  sense. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Christian  miracles  may  be 
fitly  regarded  as  specimens  of  a  Divine  Power,  al- 
leged to  be  present  —  specimens  so  circumstanced 
as  to  make  obvious,  and  bring  under  the  notice  of 
common  understandings,  the  operations  of  a  Power 

—  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  which  was  really 
supernatural,  but  did  not,  in  its  moral  effects, 
reveal  itself  externally  as  supernatural.  In  this 
sense,  they  seem  to  be  called  the  manij'estalion  or 
exhibition  of  the  Spirit  —  outward  phenomena 
which  manifested  sensibly  his  presence  and  opera- 
tion in  the  Church :  and  the  record  of  these  mira- 
cles becomes  evidence  to  us  of  the  invisible  presence 
of  Christ  in  his  Church,  and  of  his  government  of 
it  through  all  ages ;  though  that  presence  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  be  immediately  distinguishable 
from  the  operation  of  known  moral  motives,  and 
that  government  is  carried  on  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  again, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  their  evidential  char- 
acter, we  must  consider  the  general  nature  and 
design  of  the  dispensation  with  which  they  were 
connected.  The  general  design  of  that  dispensa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  to  keep  up  in  one  partic- 
ular race  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of 
the  promise  of  a  Messiah  in  whom  "  all  the  lamilies 
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of  the  earth  "  should  be  "  blessed."  And  in  ordel 
to  this  end,  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  that, 
for  some  time,  God  should  have  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  the  local  Tutelary  Deity  and  Prince  of  that 
particular  people.  And  from  this  peculiar  relation 
in  which  He  stood  to  the  Jewish  people  (aptly  called 
by  Josephus  a  Thf.oci!ACy)  resulted  the  necessity 
of  frequent  miracles,  to  manifest  and  make  sensibly 
perceptible  his  actual  presence  among  and  govern- 
ment over  them.  The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidential  of  the 
theocratic  government ;  and  this  again  is  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  subordinate  to  the  further  purpose  of 
preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  keeping  up 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  true  (iod  and  of 
his  promise  of  a  Picdeemer.  In  this  view,  we  can 
readily -understand  why  the  miraculous  administra- 
tion of  the  theocracy  was  withdrawn,  as  soon  as  the 
purpose  of  it  had  been  answered  by  working  deeply 
and  permanently  into  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  people 
the  two  great  lessons  which  it  was  intended  to 
teach  them ;  so  that  they  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  instruction,  until  the  publication 
of  a  fresh  revelation  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
rendered  further  miracles  necessary  to  attest  their 
mission.  Upon  this  view  also  we  can  perceive  that 
the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  whatever 
immediate  occasions  they  may  have  been  wrought, 
were  subordinate  (and,  in  general,  necessary)  to  the 
design  of  rendering  possible  the  establishment  in 
due  time  of  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian ;  and 
we  can  perceive  further  that,  though  the  Jewish 
theocracy  implied  in  it  a  contiimal  series  of  miracles, 
yet  —  as  it  was  only  temporary  and  local  —  those 
miracles  did  not  violate  God's  general  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  tlie.  icurkl  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature ;  whereas  if  the  Christian 
dispensation  —which  is  permanent  and  vniveiita  I — ^ 
necessarily  implied  in  it  a  series  of  constant  miracles, 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  world  by 
those  ordinary  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miracles,  we  must  also  remember  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  economy  had  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  circumstances 
of  a  people  imperfectly  civilized,  and  is  so  distinctly 
described  in  the  New  Testament,  as  dealing  with 
men  according  to  the  "hardness  of  their  hearts," 
and  being  a  system  of  "  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments," and  a  rudimentary  instruction  for  "  chil- 
dren "  who  were  in  the  condition  of  "  slaves." 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  that  economy 
(so  far  as  the  J'orms  under  which  they  were  wrought 
are  concerned)  as  if  those  miracles  were  inmiediately 
intended  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  justified  in 
arguing  either  that  those  miracles  are  incredible 
because  wrought  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  if 
addressed  to  us,  they  would  lower  ovr  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  Being;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
because  those  miracles  —  wrought  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Jewish  economy  —  are  credible 
and  ought  to  be  believed,  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  for  objecting  against  stories  of  similar 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  under  the 
quite  different  circumstances  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

In  dealing  with  human  testimony,  it  may  be 
further  needful  to  notice  (though  very  briefly)  some 
refined  subtilties  that  have  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  this  discussion. 
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It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the  freedom 
jf  the  human  will  is  a  circumstance  which  renders 
•eliance  upon  the  stability  of  laws  in  the  case  of 
human  conduct  utterly  precarious.  "  In  arguing," 
it  is  said,  "  that  hmnau-  beings  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  acted  in  a  particular  way,  because  that  would 
involve  a  violation  of  tlie  analogy  of  human  conduct, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  we  tacitly 
assume  that  the  human  mind  is  unalterably  deter- 
mined by  fixed  laws,  in  the  same  way  as  material 
substances.  But  this  is  not  the  case  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  very 
notion  of  a  free  will  is  that  of  a  faculty  which 
determines  itstlf;  and  which  is  capable  of  choosing 
a  line  of  conduct  quite  repugnant  to  tlie  influence 
of  any  motive,  howe\er  strong.  There  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  expecting  that  the  operations  of 
human  volition  will  be  conformable  throughout  to 
any  fi.xed  rule  or  analogy  whatever." 

In  reply  to  this  far-sought  and  barren  refinement, 
we  may  observe  —  1.  That,  if  it  be  worth  anything, 
it  is  an  olijection  not  merely  against  the  force  of 
human  testimony  in  religious  matters,  but  against 
human  testimony  in  general,  and,  indeed,  against 
all  calculations  of  probability  in  respect  of  human 
conduct  whatsoever.  2.  That  we  have  already 
shown  that,  even  in  respect  of  material  phenomena, 
our  practical  measure  of  prol  lability  is  not  derived 
from  an}'  scientific  axioms  about  cause  and  fjlecl, 
or  antecedents  and  consequences,  but  simply  from 
the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  one  thing  to  anotlier; 
and  therefore,  not  being  deduced  from  premises 
which  assuuje  causcdity,  cannot  be  shaken  by  the 
denial  o^causality  in  a  particular  case.  3.  That  the 
thing  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
falsity  of  the  testimony  for  Christian  miracles,  is 
not  accounted  for  by  any  such  capricious  principle 
as  the  arbitrary  freedom  of  the  human  will ;  because 
the  thing  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  n</reemait  of 
a  number  of  witnesses  in  a  falsehood,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  which  they  could  have  no  intelligible  in- 
ducement. Now,  if  we  suppose  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses  to  have  determined  themselves 
hj  rational  motives,  then,  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  particular  instance,  their  agreement  in  a 
true  story  is  sufficiently  accounted  for.  But,  if  we 
sujjpose  them  to  have  each  determined  themselves 
by  mere  whim  and  caprice,  then  their  ai/reemeui 
in  the  same  false  story  is  not  accounted  for  at  all. 
The  concurrence  of  such  a  number  of  chances  is 
utterly  incredible.  4.  And  finally  we  remark  that 
no  sober  maintainers  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  claim  for  it  any  such  unlimited  power  of  self- 
determination  as  this  objection  supposes.  The  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  exhibits  itself  either  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  motive  for  selecting  one 
rather  than  another  among  many  possible  courses 
of  action  tiiat  lie  before  us  —  in  which  cases  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  moral  in  its  elec- 
tions whatsoever;  —  or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
conflict  of  motives,  and,  e.  f/.,  passion  and  appetite, 
or  custom  or  temporal  interest,  draw  us  one  way, 
and  reason  or  conscience  another.  In  these- latter 
cases  the  maintainers  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
contend  that,  imder  certain  limits,  we  can  deter- 
mine ourselves  (not  by  no  motive  at  all,  but)  by 
either  of  the  motives  actually  operating  upon  our 
winds.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  if,  in  the  case  of 
uhe  witnesses  to  Christianity,  we  can  show  that 
theirs  was  a  case  of  a  conflict  of  motives  (as  it 
clearly  was),  and  can  show,  further,  that  their  con- 
duct is  inconsistent  with  one  set  of  motives,  the 
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reasonal>le  inference  is  that  they  determined  them 
selves,  in  point  of  ikct,  by  the  other.  Thus,  though 
in  the  case  of  a  man  strongly  tried  by  a  conflict  of 
motives,  we  might  not,  even  with  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge of  his  icharacter  and  circumstances,  have  been 
able  to  predict  beforehand  how  he  would  act,  that 
would  be  no  reason  for  denying  that,  after  we  had 
come  to  know  how  he  did  act,  we  could  tell  by 
what  motives  he  had  determined  himself  in  choos- 
ing that  [)articular  line  of  conduct. 

It  has  been  often  made  a  topic  of  complaint 
against  Hume  that,  in  dealing  with  testimony  as  a 
medium  for  proving  miracles,  he  has  resolved  its 
force  entirely  into  our  experience  of  its  veracity, 
and  omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  all  ex- 
perience, we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit  by  a 
kind  of  natural  instinct.  But,  however  metaphys- 
ically erroneous  Hume's  analysis  of  our  belief  in 
testimony  may  have  been,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
in  this  particular  question,  such  a  mistake  is  of  any 
great  practical  importance.  Our  original  predis- 
position is  doubtless  (whether  instinctive  or  not) 
a  predisposition  to  beheve  all  testimony  indiscrimi- 
nately: but  this  is  so  completely  checked,  modified, 
and  controlled,  in  after-life,  by  experience  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  testimony  can  be  safely 
relied  upon,  and  of  those  in  which  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead us,  that,  practically,  our  experience  in  these 
respects  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unfair  measure  of 
its  value  as  rational  evidence.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  while  Hume  has  omitted  this  origi- 
nal instinct  of  belief  in  testimony,  as  an  element  in 
his  calculations,  he  has  also  omitted  to  take  into 
account,  on  the  other  side,  any  original  instinctive 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
expectation  that  our  future  experiences  will  resem- 
ble our  past  ones.  In  reality,  he  seems  to  have 
resolved  both  these  principles  into  the  mere  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  And,  however  theoretically  erroneous 
he  may  have  been  in  this,  still  it  seems  manifest 
that,  by  making  the  same  mistake  on  both  sides, 
he  has  made  one  error  compensate  another;  and  so 
—  as  far  as  this  branch  of  the  argimient  is  con- 
cerned —  brought  out  a  practically  correct  result. 
As  we  can  only  learn  by  various  and  repeated  ex- 
periences under  what  circumstances  we  can  safely 
trust  our  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  apparently 
similar  phenomena,  that  expectation,  being  thus 
continually  checked  and  controlled,  modifies  itself 
into  accordance  with  its  rule,  and  ceases  to  spring 
at  all  where  it  would  be  manifestly  at  variance  with 
its  director.  And  the  same  \vould  seem  to  be  the 
case  with  our  belief  in  testimony. 

The  argument,  indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated 
Essay  on  Miracles,  was  very  far  from  being  a  new 
one.  It  had,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  pointed  out, 
been  distinctly  indicated  by  South  in  his  sermon  on 
the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable statement  of  much  the  same  argument 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Woolston's  Advocate,  in 
Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses.  The  restate- 
ment of  it,  however,  by  a  person  of  Hume's  abilities, 
was  of  service  in  putting  men  upon  a  more  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  true  nature  and  measure 
of  probability;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Hume's 
l)ol(l  statement  of  his  unbounded  skepticism  had, 
as  he  contended  it  would  have,  many  useful  results 
in  stimulating  inquiries  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  suggested  to  thoughtful  men,  or,  at  lea.st, 
not  prosecuted  with  sufficient  zeal  and  patience. 

Bishop  Butler  seems  to  have  been  very  sensible 
of  tlie  imperfect  state,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  logic 
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of  Probability;  and,  though  he  appears  to  have 
formed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than  the 
Scotcli  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeeded  and 
imdertook  to  refute  Hiuiie,  yet  there  is  one  passage 
in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a  misconception 
of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  even  this  great  writer. 

"There  is,"  he  observes,  "a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption against  common  speculati\e  truths,  and 
against  ilie  7)w$t  ordinary  Jacis,  before  the  proof 
of  them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almost  any 
proof.  There  is  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  story  of  Ca?sar  or  any  other  num.  For, 
suppose  a  number  of  common  facts  so  and  so  cir- 
cumstanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
should  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts;  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
them  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  he.  said  o/'  a 
single  common  fact.  And  from  hence  it  appears 
that  the  question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter 
before  us,  is,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar 
presumption  against  miracles:  not,  whether  there 
be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  them. 
For  if  there  be  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  most  common  facts,  what  can  a  small 
presumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though 
it  be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  is  as 
nothing."      (Analogy,  part  2,  c.  ii.) 

It  is  plain  that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no 
stress  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  story  of  Caesar, 
which  he  casually  mentions.  For  he  exjiressly  adds 
"or  of  any  other  man;"  and  repeatedly  explains 
that  what  he  says  applies  equally  to  any  ordinary 
facts,  or  to  a  single  fact;  so  that,  whatever  be  his 
drift  (and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  1  e  somewhat 
obscure),  he  is  not  constructing  an  argument  simi- 
lar to  that  which  has  been  pressed  by  Archbishop 
"Whately,  in  his  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  And  this  becomes  still  more  evi- 
dent, when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  medium 
by  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  there  is  a 
presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  such  "  com- 
mon ordinary  tacts  "  as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the 
way  in  which  he  proposes  to  estimate  the  presump- 
tion against  ordinary  facts  is,  by  considering  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  anticipated  1  tforehand  by 
a  person  guessing  at  random.  But,  surely,  this  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  likehhood  of  tlie  facts  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  fads  with  a  rash  r.i.d  arbitrary 
anticipation.  The  case  of  a  person  guessing  before- 
hand, and  the  case  of  a  witness  reporting  what  has 
occurred,  are  essentially  different.  In  the  common 
instance,  for  example,  of  an  ordinary  die,  before  the 
cast,  there  is  nothing  to  determine  my  mind,  with 
any  probability  of  a  correct  judgment,  to  the  selec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  six  faces  rather  than  another; 
and,  therefore,  we  rightly  say  that  there  are  five 
chances  to  one  against  any  one  side,  considered  as 
thus  arbitrarily  selected.  But  when  a  person,  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  cast,  reports 
to  me  the  presentation  of  a  particular  face,  there  is 
evidently  no  such  presumption  against  the  coinci- 
dence of  Ids  statement  and  the  actual  fact ;  because 
he  has,  by  the  supposition,  had  ample  means  of 
ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  occurrence.  And 
it  seems  plain  that,  in  the  case  of  a  credible  witness, 
we  should  as  readily  believe  his  report  of  the  cast 
of  a  die  with  a  million  of  sides,  as  of  one  with  only 
six;  though  in  respect  of  a  random  guess  before- 
hand, the  chances  against  the  correctness  of  the 
guess  would  be  vastly  greater  in  the  former  case, 
than  in  that  of  an  ordinary  cube. 
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Furthermore,  if  any  common  by-stander  were  to 
report  a  series  of  successive  throws,  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  following  order —  1,  G,  3,  5,  6,  2  —  no 
one  would  feel  any  difficulty  in  receiving  his  testi- 
mony; but  if  we  further  become  aware  that  he,  or 
anyliody  else,  had  beforehand  professed  to  guess  or 
predict  that  precise  series  of  throws  upon  that  par- 
ticular occasion,  we  should  certainly  no  longer  give 
his  report  the  same  ready  and  unhesitating  acqui- 
escence. We  should  at  once  suspect,  either  that 
the  witness  was  deceiving  us,  or  that  the  die  was 
loaded,  or  tampered  with  in  some  way,  to  produce 
a  conformity  with  the  anticipated  sequence.  This 
places  in  a  clear  light  the  difference  between  the 
case  of  the  coincidence  of  an  ordinary  event  with  a 
random  predetermination,  and  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary event  considered  in  itself. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  chances  to  which  Butler 
seems  to  refer  as  a  presumption  against  ordinary 
events,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases  overcome  by  testi- 
mony at  all.  The  testimony  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them ;  because  they  are  chances  against  the 
event  considered  as  the  subject  of  a  random  vatici- 
nation, not  as  the  subject  of  a  report  made  by  an 
actual  observer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that, 
throughout  this  obscure  passage,  Butler  is  arguing 
upon  the  principles  of  some  objector  unknown  to 
us;  and,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  some  writers 
upon  the  doctrine  of  chances  (who  were  far  from 
friendly  to  revealed  religion)  have  utterly  confounded 
together  the  questions  of  the  chances  against  the 
coincidence  of  an  ordinary  event  with  a  random 
guess,  and  of  the  probability  of  such  an  event  con- 
sidered by  itself.  ^ 

But-  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary  event 
are  not  specif  c,  hut  particular.  They  are  chances 
against  this  event,  not  against  this  kind  of  event. 
The  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die,  are  the  chances 
against  a  jjarticular  face;  not  against  the  coming 
■lip  of  some  face.  The  coming  up  of  some  face  is 
not  a  thing  subject  to  random  anticipation,  and, 
therefore,  we  say  that  there  are  no  chances  against 
it  at  all.  But,  as  the  presumption  that  some  face 
will  come  up  is  a  specific  presumption,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  presumption  against  any  particular 
face;  so  the  presumption  against  no  face  coming 
up  (which  is  really  the  same  thing,  and  equivalent 
to  the  presumption  against  a  miracle,  considered 
merely  in  its  physical  strangeness)  must  be  specific 
also,  and  different  from  the  presumption  against 
any  particular  form  of  such  a  miracle  selected 
beforehand  by  an  arbitrary  anticipation.  For  mi- 
raculous facts,  i#  is  evident,  are  subject  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  each  in  particular,  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  facts.  Thus,  e.  g.  supposing  a 
miracle  to  be  wrought,  the  cube  might  be  changed 
into  any  geometrical  figure;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  selecting  one  rather  than  another,  or  the 
substance  might  be  changed  from  ivory  to  metal, 
and  then  one  metal  would  be  as  likely  as  another. 
But  no  one,  probably,  would  say  that  he  would 
believe  the  specific  fact  of  svch  a  miracle  u'pon 
the  same  proof,  or  anything  like  the  same  proof, 
as  that  on  which,  such  a  miracle  being  supposed, 
he  would  believe  the  report  of  any  particular  form 
of  it- — such  form  being  just  as  likely  beforehand 
as  any  other. 

Indeed,  if  "almost  any  proof"  were  capable  of 
overcoming  presumptions  of  millions  to  one  against 
a  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  reasonablj 
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reject  any  report  of  anything,  on  the  ground  of 
antecedent  presumptions  against  its  credibility. 

The  Kccksiiisticnl  Mirdcks  are  not  delivered  to 
us  by  inspired  historians ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  form 
any  part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament. 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  (setting 
aside  those  wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to 
have  been  worked  by  a  power  conferred  upon  par- 
ticular persons  according  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons 
privileged  thus  to  trunsniit  that  power  were  the 
Apostles.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rjile  were, 
(1)  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  (2)  the  family  of 
Cornelius,  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  all  other  cases,  miraculous  gifts  were  conferred 
only  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles''  hands.  By 
this  arrangement,  it  is  evident  that  a  provision  was 
made  for  the  total  ceasing  of  that  miraculous  dis- 
pensation within  a  limited  period :  because,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels would  be  all  stopped  through  which  such  gifts 
were  transmitted  iii  the  Cliurch. 

Thus,  in  Acts  viii.,  though  Philip  is  described  as 
working  many  miracles  among  the  Samaritans,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of  imparting 
the  same  power  to  any  of  his  converts.  That  is 
reserved  for  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  who 
confer  the  miraculous  gifts  by  the  imposition  of 
their  hands:  and  this  power,  of  imparting  miracu- 
lous gifts  to  others,  is  clearly  recognized  by  Simon 
Magus  as  a  distinct  privilege  belonging  to  the 
Apostles,  and  quite  l)eyond  anything  that  He  had 
seen  exercised  before.  "  When  Simon  saw  that 
through  Idyinr/  on  of  the  Apostles^  hands  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  money,  saying. 
Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay 
hands,  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  separation  of  the  Rite  by  which  miraculous 
gifts  were  conferred  from  Baptism,  by  which  mem- 
bers were  admitted  into  the  Chui-ch,  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
two  ideas,  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifts,  dis- 
tinct, and  providing  for  the  approaching  cessation 
of  the  former  without  shaking  the  stability  of  an 
institution  which  was  designed  to  be  a  permanent 
Sacrament  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

And  it  may  also  be  observed  in  passing,  that  this 
same  separation  of  the  effects  of  these  two  Kites, 
affords  a  presumption  that  the  miraculous  gifts, 
bestowed,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  only  in  the  former, 
were  not  merely  the  result  of  highly  raised  enthu- 
siasm ;  because  experience  shows  that  violent  symp- 
toms of  enthusiastic  transport  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  have  shown  themselves  in  the 
first  ardor  of  conversion  than  at  a  later  period  —  in 
the  very  crisis  of  a  change,  than  after  that  change 
had  been  confirmed  and  settled. 

One  passage  has,  indeed,  been  appealed  to  as 
seeming  to  indicate  the  permanent  residence  of  mi- 
raculous powers  in  the  Christian  Church  through 
all  ages,  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.     But  — 

(1.)  That  passage  itself  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
since  we  know  that  it  was  omitted  in  most  of  the 
(jireek  iSI.SS.  which  Eusebius  was  able  to  examine 
n  the  4th  century:  and  it  is  still  wanting  in  some 
df  the  most  important  that  remain  to  us. 

(2.)  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a 
nromise  that  such  miraculous  powers  should  exhibit 
themselves  among  the  immediate  converts  of  the 
Apostles. 
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And  (3)  this  latter  interpretation  is  supported 
by  what  follows  —  "And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them, 
and  confinninff  the  ivord  with  the  accompanying 
signs." 

It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest  and  ablest 
defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that  the 
great  mass  of  them  were  essentially  a  new  dispen- 
sation; but  it  is  contended,  that  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  Scripture  miracles  no  strong  ante- 
cedent improbability  against  such  a  dispensation 
can  be  reasonably  entertained ;  because,  for  them, 
the  Scripture  miracles  have  already  "  borne  the 
brunt ''  of  the  infidel  objection,  and  "  broken  the 
ice." 

But  this  is  wholly  to  mistake  the  matter. 

If  the  only  olijection  antecedently  to  proof  against 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  were  a  presumption  of 
their  imjiossibility  or  incredibility — simply  ((s  mira- 
cles, this  allegation  might  be  pertinent;  because 
he  that  admits  that  a  miracle  has  taken  place,  can- 
not consistently  hold  that  a  miracle  as  such  is 
impossible  or  incredible.  But  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumption against  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  rises 
upon  four  distinct  grounds,  no  one  of  which  can  be 
properly  called  a  ground  of  infidel  objection. 

(1.)  It  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  probability, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  which 
compels  us  to  take  the  analogy  of  general  expe- 
rience as  a  measure  of  likelihood.  And  this  pre- 
sumption it  is  manifest  is  neither  religious  nor 
irreligious,  but  antecedent  to,  and  involved  in,  all 
probable  reasoning. 

A  miracle  m.ay  be  said  to  take  place  when,  under 
certain  moral  circumstances,  a  physical  consequent 
follows  upon  an  antecedent  which  general  experi- 
ence shows  to  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  pro- 
ducing such  a  consequent;  or,  when  a  consequent 
fails  to  follow  upon  an  antecedent  which  is  always 
attended  by  that  consequent  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  A  blind  man  recovering  sight  upon  his 
touching  the  bones  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius, 
is  an  instance  of  the  former.  St.  Alban,  walking 
after  his  head  was  cut  oflP,  and  carrying  it  in  his 
hand,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  latter 
kind  of  miracle.  Now,  though  such  occurrences 
cannot  be  called  impossible,  because  they  involve  no 
self-contradiction  in  the  notion  of  them,  and  we 
know  that  there  is  a  power  in  existence  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  them,  yet  they  must  always  remain 
antecedently  improbable,  unless  we  can  see  reasons 
for  expecting  that  that  power  will  produce  them. 
The  invincible  original  instinct  of  our  nature  — 
without  reliance  on  which  we  could  not  set  one  foot 
before  anotlier  —  teaches  as  its  first  lesson  to  expect 
similar  consequents  upon  what  seem  similar  physi- 
cal antecedents ;  and  the  results  of  this  instinctive 
belief,  checked,  modified,  and  confirmetl  by  the 
experience  of  mankind  in  countless  times,  places, 
and  circumstances,  constitutes  what  is  called  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Destroy,  or  even 
shake,  this  knowledge,  as  applied  to  practice  in 
ordinary  life,  and  all  the  uses  and  purijoses  of  life 
are  at  an  end.  If  the  real  sequwices  of  things 
were  liable,  like  those  in  a  dream,  to  random  and 
capricious  variations,  on  wbieb  no  one  could  calcu- 
late beforehand,  there  woukf  be  no  measures  of 
probability  or  improbability.  If  e.  g.  it  were  a 
measuring  case  whether,  wpon  immersing  a  lighted 
candle  in  water,  the  caadfe  sli»ufd  be  extinguished, 
or  the  water  ignited, — or,  whether  inhaling  the 
common  air  should  srtj^ort  life  or  produce  death  — 
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it  is  plain  that  the  whole  course  of  the  world  would 
be  broujrht  to  a  stand-still.  There  would  be  no 
order  of  nature  at  all;  and  all  the  rules  that  are 
built  on  the  stability  of  that  order,  and  all  the 
measures  of  judgment  that  are  derived  from  it, 
would  be  worth  nothing.  We  should  be  living  in 
fairy-land,  not  on  earth. 

(2.)  This  generriL  antecedent  presumption  against 
miracles,  as  varying  fiom  the  aualoLiy  of  general 
experience,  is  (as  we  have  said)  neither  religious 
nor  irreligious  —  neither  rational  nor  in-ational  — 
but  springs  from  tlie  very  nature  of  probability: 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  without  shaking  the  l)asis 
of  all  probable  evidence  whether  for  or  against  re- 
ligion. 

Nor  does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  admission  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  ante- 
cedent improbability  against  miracles  circumstanced 
as  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  generally  are. 

If,  indeed,  the  only  presumption  against  miracles 
were  one  against  their  posddili/ij  —  this  might  be 
truly  described  as  an  atheistic  presumption:  and 
then  the  proof,  from  natural  reason,  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  or  the  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
any  one  miracle  would  wholly  reinore  that  pre- 
sumption; and,  upon  the  removal  of  that  presump- 
tion, there  would  remain  none  at  all  against 
miracles,  however  frequent  or  however  strange;  and 
miraculous  occurrences  would  be  as  easily  proved, 
mid  also  as  likely  beforehand,  a,^  the  most  ordinary 
events ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  improbability  of 
a  miracle  being  wrouglit  at  any  moment,  or  upon 
any  conceivable  occasion ;  and  the  slightest  testi- 
mony would  suffice  to  establish  the  truth  of  any 
story,  however  widely  at  variance  with  the  analogy 
of  ordinary  experience. 

But  the  true  presumption  against  miracles  is  not 
against  their  possibility,  but  their  prolHihilily.  And 
this  presumption  cannot  be  wholly  removed  Ijy 
showing  an  adequate  cause;  unless  we  hold  that 
idl  presumptions  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  expe- 
rience or  the  assumed  stability  of  the  order  of  nature 
are  removed  by  showing  the  existence  of  a  cause 
capa'  le  of  changing  the  order  of  nature  —  i.  e.  un- 
less we  hold  that  the  admission  of  God's  existence 
involves  the  destruction  of  all  measures  of  prob- 
ability drawn  fivim  the  analogy  of  experience.  The 
ordinary  sequences  of  nature  are,  doubtless,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Divine  will.  But  to  suppose  the  I  )ivine 
will  to  ^'ary  its  mode  of  operation  in  conjunctures 
upon  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate,  and 
under  circumstances  apparently  similar  to  those 
which  are  perpetually  recurring,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  the  course  of  things  is  (to  all  intents  and 
purposes  of  human  life)  as  mutable  and  capricious 
as  if  it  were  governed  by  mere  chance. 

Nor  can  the  admission  that  God  has  actually 
ivrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the  Christian 
religion,  remove  the  general  ]iresumption  against 
miracles  as  improbable  occurrences.  The  evidence 
on  which  revelation  stands  has  proved  that  the 
Almighty  has,  under  special  circumstances  and  for 
special  ends,  exerted  his  power  of  changing  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  This  may  be  fairly 
relied  'a\  as  mitigating  the  presumption  against 
miracles  tinder  the  same  circumstances  as  those 
which  it  has  established :  .but  miracles  which  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  that  law  (as  it 
may  be  called)  of  miracles,  which  such  conditions 
indicate,  are  plainly  involved  in  all  the  antecedent 
difficulties  which  attach  to  miracles  in  general,  as 
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vaiying  from  the  law  of  nature,  besides  the  special 
difficulties  which  belong  to  them  as  varying  from 
the  law  of  miracles,  so  far  as  we  know  anything 
of  that  law.  And  it  is  vain  to  allege  that  (iod  may 
have  other  ends  for  miracles  than  those  plain  ones 
lor  which  the  Scripture  miracles  were  wrought. 
Such  a  plea  can  be  of  no  weight,  unless  we  can 
change  at  pleasure  the  "may"  into  a  "must"  or 
"  has."  Until  the  design  appear,  we  cannot  use 
it  as  an  element  of  probability ;  but  we  must,  in 
the  mean  while,  determine  the  question  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  which  regulate  the  proof  of  facts.  A 
mere  "  may  "  is  counterbalanced  by  a  "  may  not." 
It  cannot  surely  be  meant  that  miracles  have,  by 
the  proof  of  a  revelation,  ceased  to  be  miracles  — 
i.  e.  rare  and  wonderful  occurrences  —  so  as  to 
make  the  chances  equal  of  a  miracle  and  an  ordinary 
event.  And  if  this  be  not  held,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  laws  which  regulate  miracles  are, 
in  some  way  or  other,  laws  which  render  them 
essentially  strange  or  unusual  events,  and  insure 
the  ijeneral  stability  of  the  course  of  natui-e.  What- 
ever other  elements  enter  into  the  law  of  miracles, 
a  necessary  infrequency  is  one  of  them :  and  until 
we  can  see  some  of  the  positive  elements  of  the  law 
of  miracles  in  operation  {i.  e.  some  of  the  elements 
which  do  not  check,  but  require  miracles)  this 
negative  element,  which  we  do  see,  must  act  strongly 
against  the  probability  of  their  recurrence. 

It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  Christianity  has 
revealed  to  us  the  permanent  operation  of  a  super- 
natural order  of  things  actually  going  on  around 
us.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  such  a 
supernatur.al  system  as  the  Christian  dispensation 
is,  to  lead  us  to  expect  continual  interferences  with 
the  common  course  of  nature.  Not  the  necessity 
oi provlnff  its  supernatural  character:  for  (1.)  that 
has  been  sufficiently  jiroved  once  for  all,  and  the 
proof  sufficiently  attested  to  us,  and  (2.)  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mass  of  legendary  miracles  are, 
in  this  sense,  evidential.  Nor  are  such  continual 
miracles  involved  in  it  by  express  promise,  or  by 
the  very  frame  of  its  constitution.  For  they  mani- 
festly are  not.  "  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if 
a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should 
sleep  and  rise,  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how,"  etc. — 
the  parable  manifestl}'  indicating  that  the  ordinary 
visible  course  of  things  is  only  interfered  with  by 
the  Divine  husbandman,  in  planting  and  reaping 
the  great  harvest.  Nor  do  the  answers  given  to 
prayer,  or  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our 
minds,  interfere  discoverably  with  any  one  law  of 
outward  nature,  or  of  the  inward  economy  of  our 
mental  frame.  The  system  of  grace  is,  indeed, 
supternatural,  but,  in  no  sense  and  in  no  case,  pre- 
ternatural. It  disturbs  in  no  way  the  regular 
sequences  which  all  men's  experience  teaches  them 
to  anticipate  as  not  improbable. 

(.3.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  belong  to  those  classes  of  miracles  which  are 
described  as  ambiguous  and  tentative  —  i.  e.  they 
are  cases  in  which  the  effect  (if  it  occurred  at  alD 
may  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
where,  upon  the  application  of  the  same  means,  the 
desired  effect  was  only  sometimes  produced.  These 
characters  are  always  highly  suspicious  marks.  And 
though  it  is  quite  true  —  as  has  been  remarked 
already  —  that  real  miracles,  and  such  as  were 
clearly  discernible  as  such  to  the  original  spectators, 
may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us  as  to  wear  an 
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ambiguous  appearance  —  it  still  remains  a  violation 
of  all  the  laws  of  evidence  to  admit  a  narrative 
which  leaves  a  miracle  ambiguous  as  the  ground  of 
our  belief  that  a  miracle  has  i-eally  been  wrought. 
If  an  inspired  author  declare  a  particular  effect  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  immediate  interposition 
of  God,  we  then  admit  the  miraculous  nature  of 
that  event  on  //is  mtthority,  though  his  description 
of  its  outward  circmnstances  ma>-  not  be  full  enough 
to  enable  us  to  form  such  a  judgment  of  it  i'rom 
the  report  of  those  circumstances  alone:  or  if, 
amongst  a  series  of  indubitable  miracles,  some  are 
but  hastily  and  loosely  reported  to  us,  we  may  safely 
admit  them  as  a  part  of  that  series,  though  if  we 
met  them  in  any  other  connection  we  should  view 
them  in  a  difii;rent  light.  Thus,  if  a  skillful  and 
experienced  physician  records  his  judgment  of  the 
nature  of  a  particular  disorder,  well  known  to  him, 
and  ir>  the  diagnosis  of  which  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible foi  him  to  be  mistaken,  we  may  safely  take 
Lis  word  f'^r  that,  even  though  he  may  have  men- 
tioned only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  which  marked 
a  particulai  case:  or,  if  we  knew  that  the  plague 
was  raging  at  a  particular  spot  and  time,  it  would 
require  much  less  evidence  to  con\'ince  us  that  a 
particular  person  had  died  of  that  distemper  there 
and  then,  than  if  his  death  were  attributed  to  that 
disease  in  a  place  which  the  plague  had  never  visited 
for  centuries  before  and  after  the  alleged  occurrence 
of  his  case. 

(4  )  Though  it  is  not  true  that  the  Scripture 
miracles  have  so  "  borne  the  brunt"  of  the  a  jniori 
objection  to  miracles  as  to  remove  all  peculiar  pre- 
sumption against  them  as  improbable  events,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
])repared  the  way  for  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
legends.  But  it  is  one  which  aggravates,  instead 
of  extenuating,  their  improbability.  The  narratives 
of  the  Scripture  miracles  may  very  probably  have 
tended  to  raise  an  expectation  of  miracles  in  the 
minds  of  weak  and  credulous  persons,  and  to  en- 
courage designing  men  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
them.  And  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we 
observe  that  it  is  precisely  those  instances  of  Scrip- 
ture miracles  which  are  most  easily  imitable  by 
iraud,  or  those  which  are  most  apt  to  strike  a  wild 
and  mythical  fimcy,  which  seem  to  be  the  types 
which  —  with  extravagant  exaggeration  and  distor- 
tion —  are  principally  copied  in  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Scripture  narratives  "  broke  the  ice,"  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  whole  succession  of  legends;  just  as 
any  great  and  striking  character  is  followed  by  a 
host  of  imitators,  who  endeavor  to  reproduce  him, 
not  by  copying  what  is  really  essential  to  his  great- 
ness, but  by  exaggerating  and  distorting  some  minor 
peculiarities  in  which  his  great  qualities  may  some- 
times have  been  exhibited. 

But  —  apart  from  any  leading  preparation  thus 
afforded  —  we  know  that  the  ignorance,  fraud,  and 
enthusiasm  of  mankind  have  in  almost  every  age 
and  country  produced  such  a  numerous  spawn  of 
spurious  prodigies,  as  to  make  false  stories  of  mir- 
acles, under  certain  circumstances,  a  thing  to  be 
naturally  expected.  Hence,  unless  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly shown,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
•arratives  of  miracles  are  not  attribiUfdjle  to  such 
causes  —  that  they  are  'not  the  offspring  of  such  a 
parentage  —  the  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  seem 
to  require  that  we  should  refer  them  to  their  usual 
and  best  known  causes. 

Nor  can  there  be,  as  some  weak  persons  are  apt 
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to  imagine,  any  impiety  in  such  a  course.  On  the 
contrary,  true  piety,  or  religious  reverence  of  God, 
requires  us  to  abstain  with  scrupulous  care  from 
attributing  to  Him  any  works  which  we  have  not 
good  reason  for  believing  Him  to  have  wrought 
It  is  not  piety,  but  profane  audacity,  which  ven 
tures  to  refer  to  God  that  which,  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  probability  which  He  has  Himself 
furnished  us  with,  is  most  likely  to  have  been 
the  product  of  human  ignorance,  or  fraud,  or 
folly. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  mass  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  do  not  form 
any  part  of  the  same  series  as  those  related  in 
Scripture,  which  latter  are,  therefore,  unaffected  by 
any  decision  we  may  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
former;  and  that  they  are  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  three  distinct  presumptions  against  them  — being 
improbable  (1)  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of 
nature;  (2)  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Scripture-miracles;  (3)  as  resembling  those  legen- 
dary stories  which  are  the  known  product  of  the 
credulity  or  imposture  of  mankind. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of 
miracles  is  as  old  as  philosophic  literature.  There 
is  a  very  clear  view  of  it,  as  it  stood  in  the  Pagan 
world,  given  by  Cicero  in  his  books  de  Divinaiione 
In  the  works  of  Josephus  there  are,  occasionally, 
suggestions  of  naturalistic  explanations  of  0.  T. 
miracles :  but  these  seem  rather  thrown  out  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  skeptical  Pagan  readers  than 
as  expressions  of  his  own  Ijelief.  The  other  chief 
authorities  for  Jewish  opinion  are,  Maimonides, 
.Uoreh  iVebochim,  lib.  2,  c.  .35,  and  the  Pirke  Al/oth, 
in  Surenhusius's  Mishna,  torn.  iv.  p.  469,  and 
Abarbanel,  Miphrtloth  Ehhiin,  p.  9.3.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  noticing  the  extravagant  hypothesis 
of  Cardan  {De  coniradiclione  Medicornm,  1.  2, 
tract.  2)  and  of  some  Italian  atheists,  who  referred 
the  Christian  miracles  to  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
But  a  new  era  in  the  dispute  began  with  Spinoza's 
Trnctalus  Theologiqj-poUticus,  which  contained  the 
germs  of  almost  all  the  infidel  theories  which  have 
since  appeared.  A  list  of  the  principal  replies  to  it 
may  be  seen  in  Fabricius.  Delectus  Argwnentorum, 
etc.,  c.  4-3,  p.  097,  Hamburg,  1725. 

A  full  accoimt  of  the  controversy  in  England 
with  the  deists,  during  the  last  century,  will  be 
found  in  Leland's  Vieiv  of  the  Deistical  Writers, 
reprinted  at  London,  1836. 

The  debate  was  renewed,  about  the  middle  of 
that  century,  by  the  publication  of  Hume's  cele- 
brated essay  —  the  chief  replies  to  which  are :  Prin- 
cipal Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles ;  Key's 
Norrisian  J^ectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  127-200  :  Bp.  El- 
rington's  Donnellan  Lectures,  Dublin,  1796;  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  On  Cause  and  Effect;  Paley's 
Evidences  (Introduction);  Archbp.  Whately,  Logic 
(.Appendix),  and  his  Historic  ])oubis  respecting 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (the  argument  of  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  attempted  to  apply  to  the 
objections  of  Strauss  in  Historic  Certainties,  or  the 
Chronicles  of  Ecnarf,  Parker,  London,  1862).  See 
also  an  interesting  work  Ijy  the  late  Dean  Lyall, 
Pro/xedia  Prophetica,  reprinted  1854,  i;i\'ington, 
London.  Compare  also  Bp.  Douglas,  Criterion,  or 
Miracles  Examined,  etc.,  London,  1754. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  controversy  has 
been  reopened  by  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell 
in  The  Unity  of  Worlds,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
study  of  evidences  published  in  the  now  celebrated 
volume  of  Essays  and  Reneius.     It  would  be  pre- 
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mature,  at  present,  t^  give  a  list  of  the  replies  to 
80  recent  a  work. 

The  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  was 
slightly  touched  by  Spencer  in  his  notes  on  Origen 
against  Celsus,  and  more  fully  by  Le  ]Moine ;  but 
did  not  attract  general  attention  till  Middleton  pub- 
lished his  famous  Free  Enquiry,  1748.  )Severul 
replies  were  written  by  Dodwell  (junior).  Chapman, 
Church,  etc.,  which  do  not  seem  to  ha^■e  attracted 
much  permanent  attention.  Some  good  remarks 
on  the  general  subject  occur  in  Jortin's  Retiinrks 
on  EcdesiuslicaL  History,  and  in  Warburton's 
Julian.  This  controversy  also  has  of  late  years 
been  reopened  by  Dr.  Newman,  in  an  essay  on 
miracles  originally  prefixed  to  a  translation  of 
Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  since  repub- 
lished in  a  sejjarate  form.  Dr.  Newman  had  pre- 
viously, while  a  Protestant,  examined  the  whole 
subject  of  miracles  in  an  article  upon  ApoUonius 
Tyanseus  in  the  £7icyclojxedia  MetropoUtana. 

W.  F. 

*  The  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
reality  of  miracles  arise  often  from  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  tlie  icord ;  ami 
the  differences  in  regard  to  the  word  "miracles." 
arise  often  from  differences  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "laws  of  nature."  Therefore  we 
inquire :  — • 

A.  Wliat  are  the  laws  of  nature? 

One  definition  involving  several  others  is  this: 
the  forces  and  tendencies  essential  to  material  sub- 
stances and  the  finite  minds  of  the  world,  and  so 
adjusted  to  each  other  in  a  system  as,  in  their 
established  mode  of  operation,  to  necessitate  uniform 
phenomena.  We  speak  of  these  forces  and  tenden- 
cies not  as  accidental  but  as  essential ;  not  as  essen- 
tial to  matter  as  such,  but  to  the  different  species 
of  matter;  not  to  all  finite  minds,  but  to  tliose  of 
which  we  are  informed  by  reason  as  distinct  from 
revelation.  When  the  angel  is  descriljed  (Bel,  3G) 
as  carrying  Habbacuc  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to 
Babylon,  he  is  not  described  as  complying  with  tlie 
laws  of  nature,  although  he  may  have  complied 
with  a  law  of  the  angels.  On  the  preceding  defi- 
nition of  the  laws  of  nature  both  an  atheist  and 
a  theist  can  unite  in  discussing  the  question  of 
miracles.  Still,  from  tliose  laws  a  theist  infers  that 
there  is  a  law-giver  and  a  law-administrator;  from 
the  system  of  natural  forces  and  tendencies  he  in- 
fers the  existence  of  a  mind  who  once  created  and 
now  preserves  them.  Believing  that  they  are  only 
the  instruments  by  which  God  uniformly  causes 
or  occasions  the  phenomena  which  take  place,  a 
theist  is  correct  when  he  defines  the  laws  of  nature 
in  their  ultimate  reference  as  "  the  established 
method  of  Gi)ds  operation."  It  may  seem,  Ijut  it 
is  far  from  being,  needless  to  add,  that  the  phrase, 
laws  of  nature,  is  a  figure  of  speech,  and  gives  rise 
to  other  figures.  Derived  from  the  Saxon  lagu,  lag, 
lah,  the  word  law  suggests  that  which  is  (1)  laid, 
fixed,  settled  (Gesetz,  something  laid  down) ;  (2)  laid 
down  by  a  superior  being;  (3)  so  fixed  as  to  make 
uniform  sequences  necessary.  In  its  literal  use  it 
denotes  such  a  command  of  a  superior  as  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  conscience  and  will,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  threat  making  obedience  necessary 
in  relation  to  happiness.  In  its  figurative  use  the 
command  is  the  system  of  natural  forces  and  ten- 
dencies ;  the  obedience  is  the  course  of  natural 
phenomena  which  are  necessary  not  in  the  relative 
but  in  the  absolute  sense.  God  said:  "  Let  the 
jarth  bring  forth  grass";  he  spake  to  the  animals 
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and  said:  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  The  legal 
words  which  he  spoke  in  the  creation  he  continues 
to  speak  in  the  preservation  of  the  natural  forces 
and  tendencies ;  and  they  being,  as  it  were,  man- 
datory words,  are  foUovved  by  events  which  are,  as 
it  were,  obedient  acts. 

B.   What  is  a  miracle? 

Of  this  term  various  definitions  may  be  given, 
each  of  them  correct,  one  of  them  more  convenient 
for  one  use,  another  for  a  different  use. 

1.  A  general  definition,  comprehending  many 
specific  statements,  and  appropriate  to  a  miracle 
considered  as  an  event,  as  a  phenomenon,  is  this: 
a  manifest  \iolation  of  laws  of  nature  in  reference 
to  the  results  dependent  upon  them.  It  is  objected 
to  this  definition  that  it  supposes  all  the  laws  of 
nature  to  be  violated,  whereas  in  a  miracle  some 
of  these  laws  are  complied  with  (B.  5-8).  But  the 
definition  teaches  only  that  laws,  not  all  tlie  laws, 
of  nature  are  prevented,  by  some  other  than  natural 
force,  from  producing  the  effects  which,  when  they 
are  not  interfered  with,  they  produce  uniformly. 
It  is  again  objected,  that  the  definition  supposes 
the  laws  of  nature  to  be  violated  in  all  their  rela- 
tions. Just  the  reverse;  it  does  not  suppose  these 
laws  to  be  violated  in  their  reference  to  a  supposed 
or  imagined  power  on  which  they  depend,  but  only 
in  reference  to  the  results  which  almost  uniformly 
depend  upon  them ;  not  in  respect  of  any  thing 
which  is  above  and  liefore  them,  but  merely  in 
respect  of  events  which  are  beneath  and  after  them. 
It  is  again  olyected,  that  there  is  no  power  above 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  these  laws  cannot 
be  violated  {ris,  riolire).  But  the  objector  has  no 
right  to  assume  that  there  is  no  superior  force  able 
to  control  the  physical  forces  and  tendencies.  An 
objector  adds:  If  the  laws  of  nature  be  laws  of  God, 
they  cannot  be  broken  down  b)'  a  created  power, 
and  will  not  be  broken  down  by  himself:  he  will 
not  break  through  his  own  ordinances.  But  here 
again  is  a  Petitio  Principii,  a  mere  assumption 
that  while  for  one  purpose  the  author  of  nature 
sustains  its  laws,  he  will  not  for  another  purpose 
interfere  with  their  usual  sequences.  An  objector 
says :  The  word  violation  is  too  figurative  to  be 
used  in  defining  a  miracle.  But  it  is  a  mere 
dranving  out  of  the  figure  involved  in  the  phrase 
"  nature's  laws."  It  gives  consistency  and  com- 
pleteness to  the  metaphor  which  suggests  it.  (A.) 
When  the  customary  sequences  of  physical  laws 
are  suspended  by  some  force  which  is  not  one  of 
those  laws,  then  tlie  laws  are  said  to  be  rebuffed, 
as  W'hen  the  Saviour  "  rebuked  "  the  fever,  and 
"  rebuked  "  the  winds,  and  said  to  the  sea :  "  Peace, 
be  still"  (Matt.  viii.  26;  Mark  iv.  39;  Luke  viii. 
24,  iv.  39).  It  is  again  objected  that  a  violation 
of  natural  laws  is  a  miracle,  whether  the  violation 
lie  manifest  or  not.  "  This  alters  jiot  its  nature 
and  essence  "  (Hume).  But  we  do  not  care  to 
include  in  our  definition  such  imaginary  events  as 
never  occurred,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
have  been  violations  of  natural  law  unless  they  have 
been  manifest.  Besides,  if  secret  violations  of  this 
law  have  occurred,  they  excite  no  tlieological  in- 
terest, and  are  not  within  the  pale  of  our  theolog- 
ical discussion.  In  proportion  as  men  fail  to  see 
evidence  that  a  physical  law  was  violated  in  the 
phenomenon  described  as  .loshua's  "  stopping  the 
sun,"  just  in  that  proportion  do  men  lose  their 
special  motives  for  proving  that  the  narrative  is 
fabulous,  or  poetical,  or  a  true  history.  A  secret 
miracle  belongs  to  a  secret  revelation,  but  a  the- 
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jlogian,  as  such,  does  not  care  for  things  "  clone  in 
A  corner."  A  true  miracle  is  proved  to  be  such  by 
its  own  nature,  and  not  by  the  mere  testimony  of 
the  person  wlio  works  it.  Usage  and  convenience 
permit  our  limiting  the  word  to  those  supernatural 
plienomena  which  gi\e  in  themselves  proof  of  their 
contrariety  to  natural  law.  Jlohanuned  and  his 
prophets  may  affirm  the  Koran  to  be  a  miracle; 
but  we  cannot  take  their  word  for  it :  the  book  does 
not,  more  than  the  Iliad  or  the  ^Eneid,  present 
obvious  signs  of  a  power  going  lieyond  the  human. 
It  is  further  objected,  that  as  thi  phrase,  violation 
of  nature's  laws,  may  imply  something  more  than 
a  miracle,  even  an  impossibility,  so  it  may  denote 
something  less  than  a  miracle.  Thus  we  say  that 
a  clumsy  mechanic  violates  the  laws  of  the  screw, 
Jever,  etc.,  when  he  breaks  them  Ijy  a  violent  use 
for  which  they  were  never  adapted  ;  a  student 
violates  tiie  laws  of  the  eye;  an  orator  violates  the 
laws  of  the  lai-ynx ;  a  debauchee  violates  the  laws 
of  his  constitution.  But  iti*'  these  and  similar  in- 
stances the  laws  of  nature  are  regarded  in  reference 
to  their  uses  ;  in  a  miracle,  they  are  regarded  in 
reference  to  the  results  which  would  ensue  from 
them  if  they  were  not  suspended  by  a  foreign 
power. 

2.  The  general  definition  may  be  explained  by 
&  specific  on^;  a  miracle  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
occurring  without  regularity  of  time  and  place,  and 
in  manifest  violation  of  nature's  laws  as  they  com- 
monly operate,  could  not  have  been  definitely  fore- 
seen and  calculated  upon  by  the  man  who  pretends 
that  it  was  wrought  in  his  behalf.  If  it  did  Tiot 
occur  without  regularity  of  time  and  place,  it  could 
not  occur  in  manifest  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Many  writers  (like  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  in  No. 
254)  describe  miracles  as  "  tlie  arrangements  by 
which,  at  crossing  places  in  their  orbits,  man's 
world  is  met  and  illumined  by  phenomena  belong- 
ing to  another  zone  and  moving  in  another  plane"; 
but  such  phenomena,  like  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
once  in  six  hundred  years,  are  still  regular,  and 
therefore  are  not  obvious  counteractions  of  nature's 
Laws,  and  of  course  do  not  baffle  the  precise  calcula- 
tions of  men. 

3.  If  there  are  laws  which,  as  ordinarily  pre- 
served, necessitate  uniform  phenomena,  and  if  they 
are  in  a  miracle  as  forcibly  suspended  as  the  gen- 
eral definition  indicates,  then  the  suspension  must 
be  a  striking  prodigy  (hence  the  words,  miracuLum 
iniror  ;  0aD/xa,  davfj.d(noy,  TrapaSo^ov) ;  must  ex- 
cite the  emotion  of  wonder  (Mark  i.  27,  ii.  12,  iv. 
41,  vi.  51;  Luke  xxiv.  12,  41;  Acts  iii.  10,  11); 
and,  arousing  the  minds  of  men,  will  lead  them  to 
anticipate  some  message  connected  with  it.  The 
kingdom  of  nature,  us  nature,  "  suflfereth  violence"  ; 
and  why'?  .John  Foster  descvil)es  the  phenomenon 
as  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of  the  universe 
calling  tlie  multitudes  to  hear  the  sermon.  There- 
fore one  specific  definition  of  a  miracle  may  be :  a 
phenomenon  which  occurs  in  \iolation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  as  they  connnonly  operate,  and  which  is 
designed  to  attest  the  di\ine  authority  of  the  mes- 
senger in  whose  behalf  it  occurs.  Indirectlij  the 
miracle  indicates  the  truth  of  the  message  (1  K. 
xvii.  24;  Coleridge's  Works,  i.  p.  32-3);  directly  it 
is  intended  to  indicate  the  divine  sanction  of  the 
messenger  (Ex.  vii.  !),  10;  1  K.  xiii.  3-0).  If  a 
man  pretend  to  have  received  a  new  revelation  from 
Heaven,  we  may  say  to  him,  as  Talleyrand  said  to 
Lepaux  :  The    Founder   of  the  C'liristian   system 

'  suflTered  himself  to  be  crucified  and  He  rose  again  : 
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you  should  try  and  do  as  much."  This  second 
definition  is  a  decisive  one;  because  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  miracle  are  learned  from  the  design 
of  it.  If  the  miracle  be  intended  to  signify  the 
divine  authority  of  the  worker,  it  must  be  an  event 
which,  in  and  of  itself,  gives  evidence  of  its  not 
being  the  effect  of  natural  causes.  This  intent  oi 
the  miracle  is  not  essential  to  its  abstract  nature 
but  is  always  connected  with  its  actual  occurrence. 
Without  such  an  intent  an  obvious  violation  of 
nature's  laws  would  be  a  miracle;  but  without  such 
an  intent  there  never  is  such  a  violation.  There- 
fore the  Bible,  as  a  practical  volume,  gives  prom- 
inence to  the  end  for  which  the  miracle  is  wrought ; 
see  Exodus  iii.  2  ft'.,  iv.  1-9;  2  K.  i.  10;  Matt.  xi. 
3-5;  Mark  ii.  10,  11;  John  ii.  23,  iii.  2,  v.  36,  37, 
ix.  IG,  30-33,  X.  25,  38,  xi.  4,  40,  42,  xii.  30,  xiv. 
10,  11,  XX.  30,  31;  Acts  ii.  22,  x.  37-43;  Heb.  ii. 
3,  4. 

4.  If  the  material  and  mental  forces  and  tenden- 
cies receive  so  violent  a  shock  as  is  implied  in  the 
general  definition,  the  miracle  will  lead  men  to 
infer:  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God  "  (I'^x.  viii.  19). 
lA'en  if  it  be  performed  instrumentidly  by  an  angel 
or  any  superhuman  creature,  still  it  is  God  who 
sustains  that  creature,  and  gives  him  power  and 
opportunity  to  perform  the  miracle.  Preserving 
the  laws  of  nature,  God  also  compels  them  to  pro- 
duce their  eft'ects.  No  created  power  can  counter- 
act his  compulsory  working.  If  he  clioose  to  inter- 
mit that  working,  and  allow  an  angel  to  prevent 
the  sequences  of  the  law  which  God  preserves,  then 
it  is  God  who  works  the  miracle  by  means  of  an 
angel  who  is  divinely  permitted  to  come  through 
the  opened  gates  of  nature.  "  Qui  fiicit  per  alium," 
etc.  Therefore  another  specific  definition  of  a 
miracle  may  be:  a  work  wrought  by  God  inter- 
posing and  manifestly  violating  laws  of  nature  a§ 
they  are  viewed  in  refei'ence  to  their  ordinary  re- 
sults. It  is  not  a  mere  "  event "  or  "  phenomenon," 
it  is  a  "  work,"  a  work  wrought  by  God  (the  Spirit 
of  God,  Matt.  xii.  28);  a  work  wrought  by  God 
interposing  (the  finger  of  God,  Luke  xi.  20).  If 
the  laws  of  nature  be  obviously  violated  (B.  1)  there 
is  a  miracle,  whether  they  be  violated  by  a  created 
or  an  uncreated  cause,  or  by  no  cause  at  all.  Still, 
in  point  of  fact  they  never  have  been  violated 
except  by  the  divine  interposition ;  not  even  by 
demons  unless  God  first  interposed,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  world,  and  let  them  pass  through,  and 
perform  the  lesser  works  in  order  that  he  may  at 
once  overpower  them  by  the  greater.  Even  if  the 
laws  of  nature  were  violated  without  the  divine 
interposition,  the  irregularity  would  not  fulfill  the 
main  design  of  a  miracle  (B.  4),  and  therefore 
should  be  distinguished  by  the  word  prodigy,  or  by 
a  synonym  ("mirabile  non  miraculum").  Hence 
it  is  the  prevailing  style  of  the  Bible,  to  connect  the 
miraculous  phenomenon  with  the  interposed  power 
of  Jehovah;  see  lilxodus  iv.  11,  12;  Bs.  cxvi.  8; 
Matt.  xii.  24,  28;  John  iii.  2,  ix.  33,  x.  21;  Acts 
X.  38,  40,  and  passages  under  B.  2. 

5.  In  order  to  make  the  truth  more  prominent 
that  the  forces  and  tendencies  wiiich  our  unaided 
reason  reveals  to  us  are  not  tiiwarted  in  all,  but 
only  in  some  of  their  relations;  that  they  are  not 
made  (as  Spinoza  thinks  them  to  be.)  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  and  that  their  Preserver  inter- 
calates a  new  force  preventing  their  usual  sequences, 
another  specific  definition  of  a  miracle  is:  A  work 
wrought  by  the  divine  power  interposed  between 
certain  natural  laws  and  the  results  which  they 
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must  have  produced  if  they  had  not  been  violated 
by  that  power.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  a  miracle;  but  l)efore  the  creation 
no  laws  of  nature  had  been  established,  and  of 
course  no  power  was  interposed  (as  a  si^n  B.  3) 
between  non-existing  laws  and  their  normal  results. 
So  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  new  species  of 
plants  and  animals  was  a  miracle;  but  it  was  not, 
unless  the  preestablished  laws  of  some  ullier  sub- 
stances were  violated  by  the  creating  act  interposed 
(as  a  sign)  between  those  laws  and  their  legitimate 
results.  It  is  said  again,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  world  is  a  constant  miracle ;  l)ut  what  forces 
and  tendencies  are  there  which  must  lie  resisted  by 
a  preserving  energy  interposed  (as  a  sign)  between 
them  and  then-  otherwise  uniform  eflects  V 

0.  Since  the  phrase,  "  violation  of  nature's  laws," 
is  condemned  sometimes  as  expressing  too  much, 
and  sometimes  as  expressing  too  little,  it  may  give 
place  to  a  synonymous  phrase,  and  a  miracle  may 
be  defined :  A  work  wrought  by  God  interposing 
and  producing  what  otherwise  the  laws  of  nature 
must  (not  merely  would)  have  prevented,  or  prevent- 
ing (Dan.  iii.  27)  what  otherwise  the  laws  of  nature 
must  (not  merely  would)  have  produced.  Thus  the 
non-occurrence  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  a  ])]ie- 
nomenon  may  be  a  miracle  (see  B.  7),  and  thus 
also  a  miraculous  is  distinguished  from  a  super- 
natural event  (C.  7). 

7.  As  we  sometimes  overlook  the  truth  that  all 
the  laws  of  nature  are  constantly  upheld  and  con- 
trolled by  God,  and  in  this  sense  are  his  established 
method  of  operation  (A),  and  as  we  accordingly 
imagine  that  when  they  are  violently  broken  over 
his  power  is  counteracted,  and  an  event  takes  place 
arbitrarily  and  wildly,  another  of  the  specific  defini- 
tions, harmonizing  in  fact  though  not  in  phrase 
with  all  the  preceding,  may  be;  A  miracle  is  an 
eftijct  which,  unless  it  had  been  produced  by  an 
interposition  of  God,  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  they  are  related  to  Him 
and  to  their  established  sequences.  If  we  suppose 
that  a  human  body  is  thrown  into  a  furnace  heated 
as  Daniel  iii.  21-30  describes  it,  tiie  law  of  fire  is 
to  consume  that  body.  If  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  fire  are  preserved,  and  if  no  \olition  of 
God  be  intercalated  to  resist  them,  and  if  in  these 
circumstances  the  body  remains  uninjured,  then 
the  law  of  the  fire  is  violated.  If,  however,  God 
intercalates  his  volition  and  thwarts  the  action  of 
the  fire,  He  does  not  violate  its  laws  in  their  relation 
to  him,  for  it  has  no  laws  which  can  jjroduce  or 
prevent  any  phenomena  in  opposition  to  his  inter- 
posed will  (Brown  on  Cause  mid  Kjf'ect).  A  miracle 
is  natural  to  the  supernatural  act  of  God  choosing 
to  produce  it. 

8.  Since  the  laws  of  nature  are  often  supposed 
to  include  all  existing  forces,  and  are  thus  con- 
founded (even  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown)  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe  (B.  4),  still  another  of  the 
specific  definitions,  illustrating  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding, may  lie:  A  miracle  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
if  not  produced  by  the  interpositioTi  of  God,  woidd 
be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  In  tlie 
universe  God  himself  is  included ;  it  is  no  violation 
of  any  law  in  his  nature  that  He  is  perfectly 
benevolent;  it  is  in  unison  with  all  the  laws  of  his 
being  that  He  perform  all  those  outward  acts  which 
perfect  bene\'olence  requires,  and  consequently  that 
He  put  forth  a  volition  for  a  miracle  when  the 
general  good  demands  it.     As  it  is  consonant  with 

he  laws  of  God   to  choose  the  occurrence  of  a 
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needed  miracle,  so  it  is  consonant  with  the  laws 
of  matter  and  finite  mind  to  obey  his  volitions 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  their  laws  if  He  should 
exert  his  omnipotence  upon  his  creatures  and  the} 
should  effectually  resist  it.  Since  then  it  is  his 
invariable  method  of  action  to  do  all  which  the 
well-being  of  his  imiverse  demands,  and  to  make 
that  effect  necessary  which  He  wills  to  make  so; 
and  since  it  is  the  invariable  order  of  sequence 
that  matter  and  finite  mind  yield  to  the  fiat  of 
their  Jlaker.  it  follows  that  a  miracle  (even  as  de- 
fined in  B.  1)  may  not  only  be  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  the  created  universe  as  they  are  related 
to  the  divine  will,  but  may  be  actually  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  entire  universe,  and  while  abnormal 
in  their  lower,  may  be  normal  in  their  higher  rela- 
tions (D.  1,  c.  d). 

C.  \Vhat  are  the  distinctions  between  a  miracle 
and  other  real  or  imagined  phenomena  V 

1.  A  miracle  is  not  an  event  without  an  ade- 
quate cause.  The  atheist  and  pantheist,  believing 
that  there  is  no  person.al  author  of  nature,  and 
that  a  miracle  has  no  cause  in  the  forces  of  nature, 
are  misled  to  believe  that  it  can  have  no  cause 
at  all. 

2.  A  miracle  is  not  an  interposition  amending 
or  rectifying  the  laws  of  nature.  Some  (Spinoza, 
Schleiermacher)  have  regarded  the  common  defini- 
tions of  a  miracle  as  implying  that  the  courses  of 
nature  are  imperfect  and  need  to  be  set  right.  M. 
Kenan  describes  a  miracle  as  a  special  intervention 
"  like  that  of  a  clock-maker  putting  his  fingers  in 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  wheels;"  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  borrowing  an  Italian  epigram,  de- 
scribes a  miracle  as  "  the  coup  d'  elat  of  the 
Deity."  By  no  means,  however,  is  it  an  after- 
thought of  God ;  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  dis- 
covery that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  fitted  to 
fulfill  their  design.  Tiiose  laws  were  planned  for 
the  miracle  as  much  as  the  miracle  was  planned 
lor  them.  It  would  not  be  of  use,  unless  they 
were  essentially  what  they  are.  It  is  performed 
not  because  the  works  of  God  need  to  be  supple- 
mented, but  because  men  will  not  make  the  right 
use  of  his  works.  It  is  prompted  not  by  a  desire 
to  improve  what  He  has  done,  but  by  his  con- 
descending pity  for  men  who  willfully  pervert  what 
He  has  done.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature  is  a  mistake,  but  that  it  is  a  wise 
arrangement  —  so  wise  that  it  enables  him  by  a 
sudden  deviation  from  it  to  give  an  emphatic  proof 
of  his  grace.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind  in  expecting  this  uni- 
formity is  wrong,  but  that  it  is  right,  and  specially 
right  as  it  prepares  the  mind  to  be  impressed  be- 
cause startled  by  the  miraculous  sign  of  super- 
human love. 

3.  A  miracle  is  not  a  counteraction  of  some 
laws  by  other  laws  of  nature.  Dynamic  forces 
counteract  the  mechanical;  vital  forces  counteract 
the  chemical ;  voluntary  forces  counteract  the  physi- 
cal.. This  counteraction  of  one  force  by  another 
is  not  even  supernatural,  still  less  miraculous  (B. 
fi,  C.  7).  It  would  not  take  place  unless  natural 
laws  were  uniform;  it  is  a  compliance  with  the 
law  counteracted,  as  well  as  with  the  law  counter- 
acting; not  only  is  it  produced  by  nature,  but 
mvst  be  ])roduccd,  unless  a  power  be  interposed 
thwarting  nature.  A  chemist,  like  Prof.  Faraday, 
cannot  prove  his  divine  commission  by  his  novel 
experiments  of  one  chemical  law  resisting  anothei'. 
In  such  resistance  lies  one  secret  of  various  magi- 
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cal  arts:  -^'f  the  feats,  for  example,  which  the 
Eg,yptiaiis  performefi  "  l)y  their  eiiciiantments." 
A  miraculous  is  distinguished  I'rom  a  magical  won- 
der partly  by  its  being  such  a  "  mighty  work " 
(Svi/a/xts)  as  transcends  all  created  energy;  such  a 
work  as  science  in  its  2)ro(/i-essive  tendencies  be- 
comes less  and  less  able  to  explain  by  natural 
causes. 

4.  A  miracle  is  not  merely  a  sign  of  divine 
authority.  It  is  a  "sign"  (crrifieTov,  repasi  vion- 
strum^  monstrnns),  but  it  is  more.  If  we  could 
make  exact  distinctions  between  the  nearly  synon- 
ymous words  of  the  Bible,  we  might  say  that 
miracles  are  signs,  mid  wonderful  signs,  and  such 
wonderful  signs  as  could  not  have  been  wrought 
by  finite  power  (Acts  ii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12;  2  Thess. 
ii.  9).  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and 
.Teflerson,  speaks  of  their  dying  on  the  same  fourth 
day  of  July  as  a  sign  from  heaven ;  many  persons 
regard  many  remarkable  events  as  tokens  of  the 
divine  will;  many  divines  regard  the  internal  worth 
of  the  Bible  as  an  indication  of  its  celestial  origin ; 
controversialists  may  believe  in  all  these  phenomena 
and  yet  not  believe  in  them  as  signs;  or  may 
believe  in  them  as  signs  /j)(«/er-natural  and  even 
s;</)cr-natural,  but  not  miraculous.  The  conveni- 
ence of  -scientific  inquiry  demands  a  distinction 
between  that  which  is  aside  from  nature,  that 
which  is  above  nature,  and  that  which  is  against 
nature  as  such. 

5.  A  miracle  is  not  precisely  defined  as  "  an 
exception  "'  to,  or  a  "deviation  "  from  "  the  laws 
of  nature,"  "from  some  of  the  laws  of  nature," 
"  from  the  uniform  manner  in  which  God  exercises 
his  power  throughout  the  world;  "  "  from  the  uni- 
form method  in  which  second  causes  produce  their 
eflfects."  Some  writers  teach  that  if  an  event  be 
"simply  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  of  nature" 
it  is  a  miracle  in  the  nefjaiive  sense;  if  it  be  also  a 
"  distinct  sign  by  which  the  divine  power  is  made 
known "  in  favor  of  a  religious  system,  it  is  a 
miracle  in  the  positive  sense.  But  it  is  a  common 
belief  of  theologians  that  the  divine  process  of 
sanctifying  the  soul  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  21)  is  not  mi- 
raculous, and  yet  is  "  an  exception  to,  or  deviation 
from  some  laws  of  nature."  It  is  connnon,  more- 
over, to  speak  of  physical  events  as  pra^ter-natural. 
when  the  speaker  does  not  imagine  them  to  be  even 
supernatural.  One  of  the  chaplains  to  Archbishop 
Sancroft  was  born  with  two  tongues;  but  this 
"deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena"  was  not  a 
"sign"  that  his  faith  had  or  had  not  the  divine 
approval.  True,  in  the  large  view  of  mere  nature 
(CI.  3),  such  phenomena  are  not  real  but  oidy  appar- 
'int  deviations  from  nature's  laws,  for  they  result 

ormally  from  peculiar  combinations  of  these  laws. 

itill  they  are  familiarly  called  "deviations  from 
nature,"  and  for  the  sake  of  precision  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  miracles.  A  miracle  is  indeed  a 
wonder  (B.  -3),  but  we  may  conceive  of  wonders 
which  are  not  miracles,  and  are  on  the  whole 
stranger  than  miracles  (D.  2). 

6.  A  miracle  is  not  (as  Schleiermacher  supposes 
it  to  be)  a  phenomenon  produced  by  an  occult  law 
of  nature.  The  following  beautiful  illustration  of 
this  theory  is  quoted  by  Dr.  .1.  F.  Clarke  ( Ortho- 
doxy, etc.,  pp.  04.  G5)  from  Dr.  Ephraira  I'eabody: 
"  A  story  is  told  of  a  clock  on  one  of  the  high 
cathedral  towers  of  the  older  world,  so  constructed 
that  at  the  close  of  a  century  it  strikes  the  years 
as  it  ordinarily  strikes  the  hours.  As  a  hundred 
yeare  come  to  a  close,  s\iddenly,  in  the  immense 
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mass  of  complicated  mechanism,  a  little  wheel 
turns,  a  pin  slides  into  the  appointed  place,  and  in 
the  shadows  of  the  night  the  bell  tolls  a  requienj 
over  the  generations  which  during  a  century  hav& 
lived  and  labored  and  been  buried  around  it.  One 
of  these  generations  might  live  and  die,  and  witness 
nothing  peculiar.  The  clock  would  have  what  we 
call  an  established  order  of  its  own;  but  what 
should  we  say  when,  at  the  midnight  which  brought 
the  century  to  a  close,  it  sounded  over  a  sleeping 
city,  rousing  all  to  listen  to  the  world's  age? 
Would  it  be  a  violation  of  law?  No;  only  a 
variation  of  the  accustomed  order,  produced  by 
the  intervention  of  a  force  always  existing,  but 
never  appearing  in  this  way  until  the  appointed 
moment  had  arrived.  The  tolling  of  the  century 
would  be  a  variation  from  the  observed  order  of 
the  clock;  but  to  an  artist,  in  constructing  it,  it 
would  have  formed  a  part  of  that  order.  So  a 
miracle  is  a  variation  of  the  order  of  nature  as  it 
has  appeared  to  us ;  but  to  the  Author  of  nature  it 
was  a  part  of  that  predestined  order  —  a  part  of 
that  order  of  which  he  is  at  all  times  the  imme- 
diate Author  and  Sustainer;  miraculous  to  us,  seen 
from  our  human  point  of  view,  but  no  miracle  to 
God ;  to  our  circumscribed  vision  a  violation  of 
law,  but  to  God  only  a  part  in  the  great  plan  and 
progress  of  the  law  of  the  universe."  We  reply: 
If  such  a  marvelous  phenomenon  he,  like  the 
l)looming  of  the  century  plant,  a  result  of  physical 
laws  as  already  defined  (A.),  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  some  philosophers  have  not  detected  these 
laws,  as  some  have  pro\ed  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular planet  before  that  planet  had  been  detected 
by  the  eye.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  these 
sagacious  philosophers  have  not  waited  for  the 
foreseen  phenomenon  and  delivered  their  message 
in  connection  with  it,  as  some  deceitful  navigators 
have  uttered  their  threats  to  a  savage  king  a  few 
hours  before  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse,  and  have 
represented  the  eclipse  as  giving  a  divine  authority 
for  those  threats.  If  a  miracle  is  wrought  at  all, 
it  is  wrought  for  an  end ;  if  for  an  end,  then  for  a 
special  sign  of  the  divine  will  (B.  3j;  if  for  a  sign 
of  the  divine  will,  then  probaljly  not  by  an  occult 
law  of  nature ;  for  if  it  be  wrought  by  an  occult  law, 
then  it  becomes  the  less  decisive  as  a  sign,  less  con- 
ducive to  its  end.  Therefore  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumptions for  a  miracle  (D.  1,  c.  d.)  are  presump- 
tions for  it  as  the  result  of  a  force  other  than  a 
natural  law.  It  maj'  be  rejoined,  however,  that 
the  Deity  has  at  the  creation  inserted  in  matter  or 
spirit  certain  exceptional  forces,  having  no  uniform 
activit}",  and  becoming  operative  only  at  irregular 
and  exceptional  emergencies,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  giving  to  certain  teachers  an  excep- 
tional divine  authority.  But  forces  like  these  are 
not  in  the  system  of  uniform  agencies,  but  out  of 
it,  consequently  they  are  not  laws  of  nature  (A); 
their  existence  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  prove  as  is 
the  occurrence  of  transient  divine  volitions ;  they, 
as  mediate,  represent  and  are  equivalent  to  the 
immediate  interpositions  of  God's  will;  no  essential 
advantage  can  be  gained,  and  in  some  cases  per- 
haps no  essential  (but  only  a  rhetorical)  advantage 
is  lost,  by  referring  the  miracle  to  these  special 
and  abnormal  forces,  instead  of  referring  it  to  the 
bare  and  immediate  ictus  of  the  divine  volition. 

7.  A  miracle  is  not  a  merely  supernatural  phe- 
nomenon. The  supernatural  is  the  genus,  in- 
cluding all  events  produced  by  a  power  above  the 
natural  laws  (B.  6).     Of  these  events  the  merebj 
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supernatural  is  oiic  species  including  those  only 
which  are  not  violations,  the  miraculous  is  another 
species  including^ those  only  wliich  tire  violations, 
of  the  natural  laws.  The  renewal  of  the  soul  as 
described  in  John  i.  12,  1-3,  iii.  3-8;  Eph.  ii.  4-10, 
is  merely  supernatural,  and  not  (as  Coleridge  terms 
it)  miraculous;  for  the  essential  tendencies  of  the 
soul,  the  laws  essential  to  its  being  a  soul  (A)  are 
not  manifestly  violated  when  they  are  rectified ; 
neither  is  the  occurrence  so  irregular  as  to  defy  all 
possibility  of  anticipating  definite  examples  of  it 
(B.  2).  So  it  mi(jlit  be  maintained,  consistently 
with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms,  that  Jesus 
performed  his  first  miracle  at  the  wedding  of  Cana 
(John  ii.  11),  and  his  second  miracle  upon  the  son 
of  the  Capernaum  nobleman  (John  iv.  47-54);  and 
still  before  the  first  of  these  miracles  he  had  given 
supernatural  signs  of  his  Messiahship  (-John  i.  48), 
and  before  the  second  he  had  given  many  such 
signs,  as  in  his  calling  of  the  Apostles,  his  conver- 
sation with  the  Samaritan  woman,  his  predictions, 
etc. ;  and  Nicodemus  (in  John  iii.  2)  referred  not 
merely  to  the  miraculous  but  also  to  other  super- 
natural "  signs  "  that  .lesus  had  a  divine  authority. 
D.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  the  proof  of 
the  Biblical  and  the  proof  of  other  alleged  mira- 
cles? 

1.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  antecedent 
presumptions  in  regard  to  the  Biblical,  and  the 
antecedent  presumptions  in  regard  to  other  mira- 
cles. 

a.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all 
miracles  considered  merely  as  violations  of  physical 
law.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  we  presume 
that  the  course  of  events  will  be  as  it  has  been : 
that  it  has  been  in  the  past  ages  as  it  is  in  the 
present  age;  and  of  course  that  no  event  viewed 
simply  as  an  event  has  occurred  in  contrariety  to 
this  uniform  order.  While  the  testimony  for  com- 
mon events  is  to  be  credited  at  once  without  stronj.' 
reasons  for  rejecting  it,  the  testimony  for  miracle.s 
as  mere  jjhenomena  is  to  be  rejected  at  once  with- 
out strong  reasons  for  crediting  it.  When  divines 
refuse  to  say  that  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  physi- 
cal laws  (B.  1)  because  the  term  violation  makes 
the  miracle  appear  intrinsically  improbable,  they 
seem  to  forget  that  so  far  as  a  miracle  in  itself, 
i.  e.  viewed  as  a  mere  phenomenon,  is  improbaljle, 
just  so  far  does  it  become  useful  in  proving  that 
God  has  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  revealed  word ; 
and  so  far  as  a  miracle,  in  itself,  and  apart  from 
its  relations  to  a  special  divine  intention,  is  prob- 
able, just  so  far  does  it  lose  its  usefulness  as  a  sign 
of  God's  interest  in  that  woi'd.  The  Christian 
apologist  contends  against  his  own  cause,  when  he 
contends  against  Hume's  doctrine  that  a  miracle 
as  a  mere  event  is  contrary  to  experience;  for  if  it 
were  not  contrary  to  experience  it  could  be  calcu- 
lated on  (B.  2),  and  woidd  thus  lose  its  power  to 
surprise  and  convince,  lie  injures  his  own  cause 
when  he  asserts,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  that  a 
miracle  as  a  mere  event  is  conformed  to  experience ; 
for  if  an  event  be  conformed  to  experience,  then  it 
is  conformed  to  the  general  truth  learned  from 
experience,  that  physical  changes  have  physical  or 
finite  causes;  and  if  it  be  conformed  to  this  truth 
then  it  is  no  miracle  (B.  4-8).  Let  us  represent 
the  number  of  alleged  miracles  by  the  figure  1,000; 
whether  these  have  been  actually  wrought  is  the 
question;  at  the  outset  we  cannot  say  that  they 
have  been,  or  have  •  not  been ;  we  cannot  beg  the 
question  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative;  we 
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can  say,  however,  that  leaving  out  of  account  the  dis- 
puted number  1,000,  we  have  never  experienced,  and 
no  other  men  have  experienced  tlie  phenomenon  of 
a  physical  change  without  a  physical  or  a  finite 
cause.  Thus  the  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience 
and  to  all  experience  (Mark  i.  27,  ii.  12;  Luke  v. 
26;  John  ix.  32,  xv.  24).  It  is  therefore  intrinsi- 
cally improbable.  Whether  we  suppose  (with  Reid, 
Stewart,  Campbell)  that  we  have  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  believe  the  course  of  events  to  be  uni- 
form;  or  (with  Mill,  McCosh)  that  this  behef 
results  from  experience;  or,  that  it  is  both  intui- 
tive and  confirmed  by  experience,  it  is  a  fiirr.  belief 
of  all  men.  Because  it  is  deep-seated,  the  pre- 
sumption against  miracles  as  mere  phenomena  is 
strong,  and  therefore  when  miracles  are  wrought 
they  become  the  more  startling  and  convincing, 
and  are  regarded  not  as  mere  phenomena  but  as 
divine  signals. 

6.  Against  the  great  majority  of  alleged  mira- 
cles the  presumption  remains  unrebutted.  Some 
of  them  are  connected  with  no  apparent  design 
good  or  bad;  some  with  a  design  to  commend  a 
system  of  morals  or  religion  which  is  false  and 
injurious.  No  amount  of  testimony  is  strong 
enough  to  give  us  rest  in  believing  that  God  has 
interposed  and  checked  the  operation  of  his  own 
laws  without  any  design,  without  a  good  design, 
without  a  great  and  good  design.  The  presump- 
tion ((gainst  such  miracles  as  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  or  upon 
the  daughter  of  I'ascal,  cannot  be  invalidated  by 
the  witnesses  fior  them.  "  I  should  not  believe 
such  a  story  were  it  told  me  by  Cato."  We  need 
not  deny  that  the  witnesses  were  honest,  that  they 
actually  saw  wonderful  and  even  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena; but  they  drew  a  wrong  inference;  they 
did  not  refer  the  phenomena  to  the  real,  though 
concealed  causes ;  they  mistook  a  monstrosity  for  a 
miracle;  the  amazing  operation  of  some  one  law, 
as  of  electricity,  odyle,  concealed  mental  forces,  for 
the  palpable  violation  of  the  Lacs  of  nature. 

c.  Against  the  Biblical  miracles,  however,  the 
antecedent  presumption  does  not  remain  imrebut- 
ted;  for  they  are  not  mere  physical  phenomena;  for, 
first,  they  were  wrought  by  a  Mind  infinitely  de- 
sirous of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  men 
(see  Dr.  Channing,  iii.  p.  118);  secondly,  they  were 
needed  for  attesting  a  revelation  which  was  immi- 
nently and  deploraiily  needed ;  thirdly,  the  revela- 
tion was  grand  enough  to  deserve  such  miracles 
("  Nee  Deus  intersit,"  etc.),  and  the  miracles  w'ere 
noble  eijough  to  fit  such  a  revelation.  If,  as  Paley 
says,  the  one  message  recorded  in  John  v.  28,  29, 
was  "well  worthy  of  that  splendid  apparatus  "  of 
miracles  which  accompanied  it,  how  nuich  more 
worthy  was  such  a  condensed  treatise  as  our  Lord's 
discourse  to  Nicodemus  V  That  discourse  is  a  gem ; 
there  is  an  antecedent  presumption  that  it  will  have 
a  costly  setting.  The  inspired  word  is  called  liy 
Locke  a  telescope  for  the  mind ;  there  is  an  antece- 
dent presumption  that  it  will  be  motmted  on  a 
strong  frame-work.  Miracles  are  the  setting  and 
the  frame-work  for  the  Gospel.  There  is  an  ante- 
cedent presumption  that  the  Father  who  is  "  very 
pitiful"  will  interpose  for  the  children  »vhom  He 
loves  with  infinite  tenderness,  will  reveal  to  them 
the  truth  which  is  essential  to  their  peace,  and  will 
confirm  it  by  miracles  which  are  needed  for  its  ap- 
propriate influence.  Our  conclusion  then  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  Hume.  He  says  (whatever  he 
means)  that  a  miracle  may  possibly  be  proved,  but 
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not  "  so  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  re- 
ligion; "  we  say  that  we  ha\e  heard  of  no  miracle 
which  can  be  proved  unless  it  be  the  foundation  of 
a  system  of  religion.  The  presumption  against 
miracles  as  mere  jjhysical  lAenomena  is  rebutted  by 
the  presumption  in  favor  of  miracles  us  related  to 
injinile  Benevolence.  The  antecedent  improbability 
of  their  occurring  as  violations  of  physical  law  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  antecedent  probability  of 
their  occurring  as  attestations  of  religious  truth. 
The  favorable  presumption  offsetting  the  antago- 
nistic one  prepares  us  to  examine  the  testimony  for 
miracles  with  as  little  impulse  to  reject  it  as  if  the 
testimony  related  to  an  ordinary  event.  In  the 
logical  order  our  belief  in  their  necessity,  fitness, 
worthiness,  may  be  either  the  conditio  jynecedens  or 
the  conditio  subsequens  of  our  belief  in  their  actual 
occurrence,  but  in  the  chronological  order  the  testi- 
mony for  them  may  be  so  overwhelming  as  to  con- 
vince us  of  their  occurrence  and  their  worthiness 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

d.  In  fovor  of  the  Biblical  miracles  there  is  not 
only  one  presumption  which  equals  and  thus  rebuts, 
but  there  is  another  presumption  which  more  than 
equals,  which  overpowers  the  presumption  against 
them,  and  thus  not  only  prepares  but  also  predis- 
poses us  to  credit  the  testimony  in  their  favor. 
The  religious  system  in  behalf  of  which  they  were 
wrought  involves  internal  marks  of  its  having  been 
revealed  by  God,  but  from  that  system  the  Biblical 
miracles  are  inseparal)le.  (1.)  We  may  take  a 
particidnr  view  of  this  argument.  According  to 
the  belief  of  many  divines,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  in  themselves 
miraculous  phenomena.  "  Miracles  and  prophecies 
are  not  adjuncts  appended  from  without  to  a  revela- 
tion in  itself  independent  of  them,  but  constitutive 
elements  of  the  revelation  itself"  (Rothe).  lie 
who  believes  in  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  believes  in  the  certainty  of  a  future  miracle 
far  more  stupendous  than  the  resurrection  of  the 
widow's  only  son ;  how,  then,  can  he  a  priori  hesi- 
tate to  believe  in  that  past  miracle?  He  who  ac- 
cepts the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  revealed  in 
John  i.  1-14,  assents  to  a  miracle  far  more  aston- 
ishing than  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the 
shepherds,  and  of  the  star  to  the  Magi ;  how  then 
can  he  be  reluctant  to  receive  the  narrative  of  the 
less  astonishing  miracles  ?  For  a  man  to  believe 
that  a  child  was  born  in  whom  dwelt  "  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  (Col.  ii.  9),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  demur  at  the  statement  that  the 
child  who  was  named  "  The  Wonderful  "  performed 
wonders  which  were  miraculous,  is  as  illogical  as 
for  a  man  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  sun,  but 
not  in  the  possibility  of  planets  revolving  around  it. 
"  Revelation  itself  is  miraculous,  and  miracles  are 
the  proof  of  it."  (Bp.  Butler.)  (2.)  We  may  take 
a  more  general  view  of  this  argument.  The  super- 
natural truths  of  the  Bible  prompt  us  to  believe  that 
miracles  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  them. 
Miracles  are  to  such  truths  what  the  polish  is  to 
the  agate,  what  the  aroma  is  to  the  flower,  what 
music  is  to  the  march  of  a  triumphant  army.  It 
would  be  strange  if  tax-gatherers  and  publicans 
recorded  sublimer  truths  than  were  recorded  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  did  not  also  attest  them 
by  miracles ;  if  men  received  a  supernatural  inspira- 
tion, and  did  not  record  such  truths  as  imply  a 
miraculous  interposition.  Why  were  they  inspired 
;f  they  were  not  to  reveal  doctrines  which  transcended 
the  human  power  of  discovery,  and  did  not  confirm 
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them  by  wonders  which  transcended  the  human 
power  of  performance?  Should  we  hear  a  man  like 
Jesus  Christ  announce  for  the  first  time  that  he 
would  cause  the  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  and  dead 
to  see  and  hear  and  live  spiritually,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  He  would  accompany  his  announcement 
with  the  miraculous  gift  of  sight,  hearing,  life,  to 
the  corporeally  blind,  deaf,  and  dead.  If  we  should 
hear  Him  predict  the  new  creation  of  souls  "  xmto 
good  works  "  we  should  expect  tliat  He#vould  illus- 
trate his  prediction  by  some  miraculous  control 
over  nature.  In  themselves  the  miracles  are  im- 
probable ;  in  itself  the  revelation  of  such  truths  is 
improbable;  but  if  such  truths  are  to  be  revealed 
for  the  first  time,  then  the>  miracles  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  if  the  one  improbability  become  a  reality, 
we  are  to  presume  that  the  other  will.  The  super- 
natural truths  of  the  Bible  are  efflorescent,  and 
miracles  have  been  happily  called  their  "  efflores- 
cence." They  are  so  fit  an  accompaniment  and  so 
important  a  part  of  the  truths  connected  with  them 
that  Dr.  Channing  (Memoir,  ii.  442)  goes  so  far 
as  to  say :  "  They  are  so  inwoven  in  all  his 
[Christ's]  teachings  and  acts,  that  in  taking  them 
away  we  have  next  to  nothing  left;"  and  he  says  also 
(Works,  iii.  119;  see  also  iv.  392)  as  Augustine  and 
others  have  said  before  him,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  any  but  that  so  few  miracles 
have  been  wrought.  (3.)  We  may  take  a  s<jW  more 
general  view  of  this  argument.  The  miracles  of 
the  Bible  are  so  interwoven  with  its  didactic  svstem, 
that  if  it  stands,  they  stand ;  if  they  fall,  it  does  not 
utterly  fall,  but  it  loses  one  strong  prop ;  the  intrin- 
sic evidence  in  its  favor  becomes  then  a  positive 
evidence  in  their  favor.  For  example:  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  an  appropriate  appendage  to  his 
atoning  work.  It  is  probable  that  if  He  died  as  our 
sacrifice,  He  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  if  He  rose  from 
the  dead.  He  died  as  our  sacrifice;  if  He  ascended 
to  the  throne,  He  rose  from  the  grave;  and  if  He 
rose  from  the  grave,  He  ascended  to  the  throne. 
In  various  other  methods  is  his  resurrection  inter- 
locked with  the  main  teachings  as  well  as  with  the 
personal  character  of  his  Apostles.  Now  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  an  actual  event,  or  it  was  not. 
If  it  were  not,  the  narratives  of  it  are  not  true ;  and 
if  these  narratives  are  not  true,  then  the  general 
system  with  which  they  are  interlaced  becomes  the 
less  probable.  But  that  system  is  true;  it  so  com- 
mends itself  to  our  religious  nature  as  to  prove  its 
divine  original.  Then  the  narratives  of  Christ's 
resurrection  which  are  so  inextrical)ly  intertwined 
with  the  system  are  true.  To  strike  out  those  nar- 
ratives from  the  New  Testament  and  to  retain  the 
remainder,  is  like  blotting  out  the  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin from  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

The  old  objection  arises :  You  prove  the  miracles 
by  the  doctrine,  but  you  profess  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine by  the  miracles.  We  do  both.  Each  of  the 
arguments  lends  aid  to  the  other.  Our  Saviour 
did  not  perform  his  miracles  as  an  anatomist  con- 
ducts his  demonstrations,  by  appealing  to  the 
intellect  alone;  but  he  required  faith,  or  a  right 
moral  state,  as  a  condition  for  his  miraculous  works; 
and  on  the  other  hand  his  miraculous  works  cor- 
roborated the  moral  faith  (Mark  vi.  5;  Matt.  xiii. 
58).  M.  Renan  mistakes  the  logical  characteristics 
of  the  Bible,  when  he  supposes  that  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  should  have  been  inquired  into  by  a 
college  of  physicians  relying  on  their  anatomical 
instruments  and  demonstrating  their  conclusions. 
This  might  have  been  done  safely ;  tut  the  Bible 
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does  not  profess  to  be  a  treatise  on  naked  science ; 
it  relies  not  on  deinonstrdtivn  but  on  moral  reason- 
ing, and  makes  our  intellectual  pursuits  a  means 
of  moral  probation.  AVe  are  predisposed  by  our 
proper  reverence  for  the  doctrine  to  believe  in  the 
miracles,  which,  however,  are  commended  to  us  by 
their  own  independent  proof  (John  v.  36,  x.  25, 
38,  xiv.  10,  11);  and  we  are  predisposed  by  the 
miracles  to  believe  in  the  doctrine,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  cq|innend(jd  to  us  by  its  own  independent 
evidence.  The  doctrine  is  the  title-deed,  and  is 
tssenllal  to  the  significance  of  the  seal  attached  to 
it.  The  miracle  is  the  seal  and  is  iiiiporUmt  for 
the  authority  of  the  title-deed.  The  seal  torn  away 
Irom  the  parchment  cannot  fulfill  its  main  design, 
and  the  parchment  with  the  seal  cut  out  is  lessened 
in  value  (Gerhard).  The  doctrine  is  the  soul  and 
is  esgentidl  to  the  life  of  the  body;  the  miracle  is 
the  body  and  is  iniportani,  for  the  full  development 
of  the  soul.  "  Miracles  test  doctrine,  and  doctrine 
tests  miracles"  (Pascal). 

2.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  Biblical,  and  that  in  favor  of  other 
alleged  miracles.  Under  the  following  seven  heads 
are  classified  some  of  the  peculiar  evidences  from 
testimony  for  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these 
evidences  are  not  combined  in  support  of  Pagan, 
Mohamnaedan,  post-apostolic,  or  any  other  than  the 
Scriptural  miracles. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  miracles,  {a. )  They  were 
such  as  could  be  judged  by  the  senses  (John  xi. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  30).  {b.)  Many  of  them  are  not  am- 
biguous; for  how  can  we  explain  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  by  any  natural  law?  (c.)  They  were 
not  tentative;  for  we  hear  of  no  one  who  faitlifuUy 
attempted  to  perform  any  miracle  which  he  was 
authorized  to  perform,  and  who  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt. All  who  applied  to  Jesus  were  healed  by 
his  word  (Matt.  iv.  23,  24,  viii.  16,  ix.  35,  xii.  15, 
xiv.  14;  Mark  vi.  56;  Luke  iv.  40,  vi.  19).  ((/.) 
The  alleged  miracles  were  obviously  connected  witii 
the  volition  of  the  person  who  professed  to  perform 
them,  and  were  not,  like  the  tentative  works  per- 
formed at  the  tombs  and  altars  of  saints,  apparently 
independent  of  any  particular  volition  producing 
them,  (e.)  They  were  connected  iiiun&Uatelij  ytith 
the  volition  to  produce  them ;  a  distant  sufferer  is 
instantly  relieved  by  the  spoken  word  (Matt.  xxi. 
19,  20;  John  iv.  47-53).  {/.)  Many  of  them  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  caimot  be  explained  by  the 
acting  of  the  imagination.  The  miracles  of  Christ 
were  not  like  the  cures  efiected  by  the  touch  of  a 
kiitij^  but  were  wrought  by  a  Galilean  peasant  in 
whose  personal  appearance  we  do  not  know  that 
there  was  anything  remarkable.  In  such  methods 
as  the  preceding  are  the  Biblical  miracles  distin- 
guished from  mere  wonders,  and  the  testimony  in 
their  favor  from  simjily  marvelous  tales. 

2.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  were  per- 
ibrmed.  (</.)  They  were  wrought  at  such  times 
and  places  as  favored  the  thorough  examination  of 
them  :  in  broad  daylight ;  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  observers  (Luke  xxiv.  39;  John  xx.  27).  (6.) 
They  were  performed  not  privately,  not  before 
packed  companies,  but  before  promiscuous  multi- 
tudes who  could  not  be  induced  to  combine  in  a 
stratagem  (John  ix. ;  Acts  iii.  7  ff.).  (c.)  They  were 
not  performed  by  a  band  of  artists  or  experts  who 
remained  together,  and  might  cover  each  other's 
failings,  and  who  were  superintended  by  a  skillful 
manager ;.  but  the  Apostles  separated  from  each 
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other,  did  not  act  in  concert,  manifested  no  solici- 
tude for  each  other's  proceedings,  imparted  the 
miracidous  gifts  to  men  of  different  characteristics, 
who  were  selected  not  for  their  dexterity  but  for 
their  moral  worth  (Acts  xviii.  14-23,  xix.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  7-11). 

3.  The  character  of  the  men  on  whose  testimony 
we  accept  the  miracles.  («.)  Some  of  them  were 
personal  observers,  eye  and  ear  witnesses;  John  xv. 
27;  Acts  ii.  32,  iii.' 15,  iv.  20,  v.  29-32,  x.  39-41, 
xiii.  31;  2  Peter  i.  16-18;  1  John  i.  1-3.  (6.) 
Whether  personal  witnesses  or  not,  they  were  able 
to  know  the  truth ;  men  of  sound  and  stable  sense ; 
practical  men,  like  Mark,  and  Luke  the  physician, 
not  credulous,  not  fanciful,  not  easily  excited  and 
beguiled  (Mark  xvi.  14;  John  .\x.  24-29).  If  they 
had  been  poetical  instead  of  prosaic,  scholars  instead 
of  business  men,  politicians  instead  of  tax-gatherers, 
they  would  have  wanted  one  sign  of  credibility. 
(c.)  They  were  disposed  to  utter  the  exact  truth. 
They  have  such  an  air  of  veracity  as  caimot  be 
mistaken.  This  air  is  made  up  (1)  sometimes  of 
childlike  statements,  as  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  21;  (2) 
sometimes  of  omissions  to  ascribe  miracles  to  par- 
ticular men,  as  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  David,  to 
Solomon,  to  the  Baptist  (John  x.  41),  who  however 
were  special  favorites  of  the  historians,  and  would 
have  been  celebrated  for  their  miraculous  achieve- 
ments, if  the  historians  had  indulged  in  mythical 
or  fanciful  narratives ;  (3)  sometimes  of  incidental 
allusions  to  the  labor  of  scrutinizing  the  reported 
facts,  Luke  i.  1-4;  (4)  sometimes  of  confessions 
of  incipient  incredulity,  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  17; 
Mark  xvi.  11,  13,  14;  Luke  xxiv.  11,  25;  (5)  some- 
times of  obvious  freedom  from  anxiety  to  make  out 
a  consistent  narrative.  The  reporters,  seeming  to 
be  entirely  at  their  ease,  have  admitted  into  their 
records  unimportant  discrepancies,  which  are  ap- 
parent; and  unimportant  coincidences,  which  are 
occult.  If  their  narratives  had  been  written  with  a 
dishonest  aim,  the  discrepancies  would  have  been 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  coincidences  would 
have  been  openly  paraded.  (6.)  Sometimes  their 
constitutional  faults  give  an  air  of  truthfulness  to 
the  Biblical  narrators.  Such  an  open-hearted  man 
as  Simon  Peter  could  never  ha\e  held  out  in  a 
conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public.  Such  a  skeptic 
as  Thomas  could  never  have  united  with  him  in  so 
bold  an  enterprise.  ((/.)  The  historians  were  sure 
that  their  statements  were  correct.  They  appealed 
to  their  interested  contemporaries.  They  chal- 
lenged investigation.  John  x.  37:  Acts  ii.  22. 
(e.)' Although  able  and  disposed  to  give  a  true 
record,  they  were  not  able,  had  they  been  disposed, 
to  fabricate  such  a  record  as  they  have  gixen. 
Some  of  them,  as  Mattiiew,  were  deficient  in  genius, 
and  this  is  an  argument  for  rather  than  ayainst 
their  exact  truthiulness.  How  could  these  men 
have  invented  a  record  of  Christ's  miracles  so  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration, with  the  ciiaracter  of  Christ,  with  the  spirit 
of  his  Gospel?  The  great  forces  which  God  em- 
ploys, gravitation  for  example,  are  noiseless.  Christ's 
miracles  were  in  the  solitudes  of  Palestine.  Cbrist 
was  meek  and  lowly ;  he  was  born  not  in  Kome  but 
ill  Bethlehem,  and  dwelt  not  in  the  palace  l)ut  in 
the  cottage;  so  he  did  not  perform  his  miracles 
upon  consuls  and  praetors,  but  upon  the  little 
daughter  of  Jairus  and  upon  the  woman  who  was 
"  bowed  together."  The  spirit  of  his  Gospel  is 
that  of  mercy  and  grace ;  his  miracles  were  wrought 
for  the  hungry,  the  epileptic,  the  paralytic,  beggars 
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and  sick  children.     Whose  exuberant  imagination 

invented  this  series  of  apposite  wonders? 

•i.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  original  nar- 
rators gave  tlieir  testimony,  (a.)  They  gave  it  at 
the  time  when  the  miracles  were  performed,  not 
as  the  original  reporters  of  many  Pagan  and  Komisli 
wonders,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  from  the  per-  | 
formance  of  the  exploits.  (6. )  There  is  reason  to 
believe  (Douglas's  Criterum,  pp.  80,  286-29-1)  that 
the  testimony  for  the  Biblical  miracles  was  first 
given  at  the  place  where  they  were  performed  (the 
Gospel  (if  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead  was  first 
preached  at  Jerusalem),  and  not  like  the  testimony 
for  tlie  miracles  of  Loyola  and  Xavier,  at  distant 
localities  where  the  local  e\idence  against  them 
could  not  be  scrutinized. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  miracles,  (a.)  They  were 
partly  the  means  of  overcoming  the  opposition  of 
the  original  narrators.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
expecting  him  to  be  a  temporal  king,  were  looking 
forward  to  their  own  princely  honors,  and  were 
hostile  to  the  lowly  and  spiritual  character  of  his 
mission.  His  miracles  helped  to  break  down  their 
hostility  They  were  changed  from  enemies  to 
friends  partly  by  the  (T-q/j.e7a  which  tliey  described 
(Ileb.  ii.  4),  and  \vhich  they  would,  if  they  could, 
have  rejected.  (6.)  The  miracles  were  jjartly  the 
means  of  turning  masses  of  the  people  I'rom  a  de- 
cided anti-Christian  to  a  Christian  belief  (John  ii. 
2-3,  iii.  2,  vii.  .31).  (c. )  Their  converting  influence 
is  the  more  decisive  sign  of  their  reality,  because 
every  believer  in  them  knew  that  he  would  be  called 
by  his  faith  to  a  continuous  course  of  hard,  self- 
denying,  and  often  self-sacrificing  work.  Not  with- 
out the  most  rigid  scrutiny  will  men  a.ssent  to  a 
proposition  which  requires  them  to  go  through  toil 
not  only  arduous  but  persevering,  not  only  attended 
with  habitual  self-denial,  but  liable  to  end  in  the 
utter  sacrifice  of  earthly  good  (Jolni  xi.  47-57). 
The  alleged  miracles  of  Pagans  and  Romanists  have 
been  performed  among  persons  pre\iously  favorable 
to  them,  or  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  excited 
fancy  and  feeling,  and  have  not  been  connected  with 
rigorous  and  repulsive  exactions.  ('/.)  A  new  re- 
ligion was  founded  on  the  first  Christian  miracles. 
Men  have  a  strong  presumption  against  a  faith 
not  only  exacting  but  new,  and  will  disbelieve,  if 
they  can,  in  any  miracles  corroborating  it.  In 
order  that  the  alleged  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  Paris  might  be  compared  with  the  Biblical 
wonders,  some  instrumental  worker  of  the  miracles 
should  have  appeared,  and  should  have  declared 
his  design  in  working  them,  and  that  design  should 
have  been  to  attest  before  unbelievers  a  novel  as 
well  as  humiliating  system  of  rehgious  truth,  (e.) 
External  institutions  (as  the  Passover,  the  Eucharist, 
the  Lord's  Day)  were  founded  on,  or  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  Biblical  miracles,  and  were 
establislied  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought.  jMen 
who  are  to  pay  the  cost  have  an  economical  objec- 
tion to  the  rearing  of  expensive  monuments  for  com- 
memorating scenes  of  recent  occurrence  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  wh«en  there  is  not  clear  proof 
that  the  scenes  did  occur,  {f.)  Not  only  tiie 
nature,  but  the  dei^ree  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Biblical  miracles  is  a  proof  of  their  reality. 
Against  the  selfishness  and  the  prejudices  of  men 
'he  Christian  system,  originating  with  a  few  persons 
who  were  despised  in  Galilee,  which  was  itself  de- 
spised throughout  Judaea,  which  in  its  turn  was 
despised  in  other  countries,  fought  its  own  way  into 
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the  favor  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  pretended  miracles  which,  if 
they  had  been  merely  pretended,  might  have  been 
shown  to  be  such. 

6.  The  testimony  of  persistent  enemies.  Men 
who  denied  the  Biblical  truths  adnnt^d  the  r;^ality 
of  the  Biblical  miracles.  True,  they  ascrilied  tha 
phenomena  to  magic;  but  this  proves  that  they 
could  not  ascribe  them  to  the  working  of  natural 
law.  True,  they  admitted  the  miraculous  agency 
of  all  other  religionists;  but  they  had  not  the  suiie 
motive  for  admitting  the  Christian  miracles  which 
they  had  for  admitting  others.  The  Christian 
system  was  exclusive,  anel  would  thus  impel  them 
to  disprove  it  if  they  could;  almost  every  Pagan 
system  was  liberal,  and  was  thereliy  saved  from 
arraying  objectors  in  personal  hostility  to  it.  Is 
it  said,  that  the  early  opponents  of  the  Gospel  con- 
fessed its  miraculous  attestation,  because  they  were 
weak  and  credulous.?  But  is  it  not  said  by  the 
same  objectors,  that  the  e^iy  J'rteiids  of  the  Gospel 
were  weak  and  credulous  ?  Why  then  did  the 
alleged  friends  of  the  Gospel  deny  the  miracles, 
'•lying  wonders,"  of  heathenism?  ''The  more 
weak  and  credulous  any  man  is,  the  harder  it  is  to 
convince  him  of  anything  that  is  opposite  to  his 
habits  of  thought  and  his  inclinations.  lie  will 
readily  recei\e  without  proof  anytliing  that  falls 
in  with  his  prejudices,  and  will  be  disposed  to 
hold  out  against  any  evidence  that  goes  against 
them  ■'  (Whately's  Introductory  Lessons,  p.  219, 
Cam.  ed.). 

7.  The  general  coincidences  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives, (a.)  The  witnesses  who  recorded  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  differed  from  each  other  in  personal 
character  and  style,  and  still  agree  with  each  other 
in  the  substance  of  their  narratives.  Their  sub- 
stantial concurrence  is  a  sign,  additional  to  every 
indiddual  mark,  that  their  narratives  are  true. 
{b.)  The  coincidence  of  the  miraculous  attestations 
with  the  internal  cliaracter  of  the  Biblical  system 
(which  moreover  is  itself  composed  of  harmonizing 
doctrines,  all  of  them  witnesses  concurring  to  rec- 
ommend it,  D.  1,  (/)  forms  another  comprehensive 
sign  that  the  simple-hearted  men  who  recorded  the 
miracles  uttered  the  truth,  (c.)  The  coincidence 
of  the  Biblical  narratives  with  many  general  facts 
of  history  makes  these  narratives  the  more  plausil)le. 
Miracles  were  expected  by  the  nations  to  whom  the 
Biblical  theology  was  preached.  Such  an  expecta- 
tion is  a  correlate  to  the  presumptit)n  that  a  be- 
nevolent God  will  interpose  in  behalf  of  such  a 
theology  (D.  1,  c.  d.).  It  is  natural  to  think  that 
tlie  expectation  would  be  met  by  the  original 
preachers  (Mark  xvi.  20;  Acts  xiv.  3;  Rom.  xv. 
18,  19),  or  that  the  hearers  would  have  complained 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  preachers  would  have 
apologized  for  their  failure  to  meet  it.  Where  are 
the  complaints  ?  Where  are  the  apologies  ?  Again, 
the  Jews  were  an  ignorant  nation,  but  they  retained 
their  belief  in  one  infinite  God,  who  w.as  to  be 
worshipped  spiritually;  why  did  they  cling  to  this 
sublime  faith,  while  more  cultivated  nations,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  did  not  rise  above  polytheism 
and  idolatry?  Had  they  more  refined  intuitions, 
or  more  logical  skill  than  the  masters  of  the  Ly- 
ceum and  Academy  ? 

We  have,  then,  a  constitutional  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  as  the  original  narrators  of  the  Christian 
miracles  were  plain,  sound,  apparently  ingenuons 
but  not  ingenious  men,  their  narratives  are  true. 
Our  experience  favors  this  belief.     The  falsehood 
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of  this  testimony,  as  mere  testimony,  would  be  a ' 
monstrous  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
phenomena.  The  concurrence  of  all  the  preceding; 
marks  of  truth  in  such  a  falsehood  would  be  a  still 
more  monstrous  deviation  from  the  course  of  nature. 
It  would  lie  a  deviation  more  monltrous  than  are 
the  Biblical  miracles  themselves.  It  would  be  not 
only  a  marvel,  but  a  mere  marvel,  for  which  there 
is  no  good  moral  reason ;  therefore  it  would  be  a 
7ne)'e  monstrosity;  but  the  miracles  are  not  mere 
marvels,  there  is  a  good  moral  reason  for  them. 
We  can  see  no  adequate  natural,  and  of  course  no 
supernatural  cause  of  the  mere  monstrosity,  but  we 
can  see  an  efficient  cause  of  the  miracles  and  an 
adorable  one.  The  mere  monstrosity  has  nothing 
to  recomtnend  it  in  its  agreement  with  the  laws 
of  the  luiiverse;  the  miracles  have  much  (B.  7,  8). 
If  now  there  be  two  contradictory  hypotheses  both 
of  which  are  marvelous,  but  one  of  them  more 
unaccountable,  more  unreasonable,  and  thus  more 
monstrous  than  the  other,  we  are  bound  tp  reject 
the  greater  monstrosity. 

Christian  apologists  have  often  adopted  the 
maxim  of  Hume :  Of  two  miracles,  reject  the 
greater;  and  they  have  said  that  if  testimony  hav- 
ing the  preceding  signs  of  trustworthiness  were 
false  the  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  miracles  attested.  But  no;  the  falsehood  of 
testimony  which  appears  credii)le  may  be  more 
wonderful  than  a  miracle,  and  yet  be  in  itself  no 
miracle  at  all.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  falsehood,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  the  miracle,  on  any  known  principle  of 
human  or  physical  nature  (B).  Except  in  a  few 
disputed  cases  there  has  never  been  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  phenomenon  of  raising  the  dead,  but  in 
numerous  cases  there  has  been  an  approximation 
to  the  phenomenon  of  false  testimony  which  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  true.  The  falsehood 
of  such  testimony,  then,  must  be  less  contrary  to 
experience  than  the  miracle,  the  very  nature  of 
which  requires  that,  except  in  the  few  disputed 
instances,  it  be  contrary  to  all,  i.  e.  to  the  analogy 
of  all  experience  (U.  1,  a).  Experience,  however, 
is  not  our  only  guide.  Antecedently  to  experience 
we  have  two  contrary  presumptions,  and  of  these 
two  the  stronger  prompts  us  to  believe  in  such 
miracles  as  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  (B.  5-8,  C.  5, 
D.  1,  c.  d.).  The  character  of  God  and  his  relations 
to  men  make  it  more  rational  to  suppose  that  a 
wonderful  event  has  occurred  for  which  we  can  see 
a  moral  reason  and  an  efficient  cause,  than  that  a 
monstrous  event  has  occurred  for  which  we  see  no 
moral  reason  and  no  natural  cause. 

E.  The  proper  time  for  discussing  the  Question 
of  ^liracles. 

In  some  rare  cases  it  may  be  needful  to  discuss 
the  question  with  an  atheist,  pantheist,  or  skeptic. 
In  these  cases  the  definitions  of  a  miracle  under 
B.  1,  2,  are  appropriate.  As  at  the  outset  we  can- 
not require  him  to  assert,  and  he  cannot  require  us 
to  deny  the  existence  of  God,  so  these  definitions 
neither  assert  nor  deny  it.  A  more  appropriate, 
as  well  as  a  more  common  time,  however,  for  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  miracles  is  after  we  have 
proved  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The 
discussion  is  between  the  Christian  and  the  Deist, 
oftener  than  between  the  Theist  and  the  Atheist. 
But  the  most  appropriate  time  for  the  discussion  is 
after  we  have  proved  man's  need  of  a  revelation 
and  the  fitness  of  the  Biblical  revelation  to  supply 
that  need.    The  internal  evidence  of  the  inspiration 
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of  the  Bible  removes  the  obstacles  which  obstruct 
the  proof  of  miracles,  and  also  lends  additional  force 
to  that  proof  and  forms  a  part  of  it.        E.  A.  P. 

MIR'IAM  (D;;"1'2,  their  rebellicm:  LXX. 
Mapidfj.;  hence  Joseph.  Mapidnvri-  in  the  N.  T. 
Maptdix  or  Mapia,  Mapid/j.  being  the  form  always 
employed  for  the  nominative  case  of  the  name  of 
the  Virfjin  Mary,  though  it  is  declined  Mapms, 
Mapi'a;  while  Mapi'a  is  employed  in  all  cases  for 
the  three  other  Maries).  The  name  in  the  0.  T. 
is  given  to  two  persons  only :  the  sister  of  Moses, 
and  a  descendant  of  Caleb.  At  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  it  seems  to  have  been  common. 
Amongst  others  who  bore  it  was  Herod's  celebrated 
wife  and  victim,  Mariamne.  And  through  the 
Virgin  iSIary,  it  has  become  the  most  frequent 
female  name  in  Christendom. 

1.  jMiki.vji,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  the  eldest 
of  that  sacred  family;  and  she  first  appears,  prob- 
ably as  a  young  girl,  watching  her  infant  brother's 
cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ex.  ii.  4),  and  suggesting  her 
mother  as  a  nurse  {lb.  7).  The  independent  and 
high  position  given  by  her  superiority  of  age  she 
never  lost.  "  The  sister  of  Aaron  "  is  her  Biblical 
distinction  (Ex.  xv.  20).  In  Num.  xii.  1  she  is 
placed  before  Aaron ;  and  in  Mic.  vi.  4  reckoned 
as  amongst  the  Three  Deliverers  —  "I  sent  before 
thee  Moses  and  Aaron  and  Miriam."  She  is  the 
first  personage  in  that  household  to  whom  the 
prophetic  gifts  are  directly  ascribed  —  "  Miriam  the 
Prophetess  "  is  her  acknowledged  title  (Ex.  xv.  20). 
The  prophetic  power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the 
same  form  as  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  days 
of  Samuel  and  David,  —  poetry,  accompanied  with 
music  and  processions.  The  only  instance  of  this 
prophetic  gift  is  when,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  she  takes  a  cymbal  in  her  hand,  and  goes 
forth,  like  the  Hebrew  maidens  in  later  times  after 
a  victory  (Judg.  v.  1,  xi.  u4;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  11,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  female  pop- 
ulation of  Israel,  also  beatins;  their  cymbals  and 

striking  their  guitars  (n'7n^,  mistranslated 
"dances").  It  does  not  appear  how  far  they 
joined  in  the  whole  of  the  song  (Ex.  xv.  1-19); 
but  the  opening  words  are  repeated  again  by 
Miriam  herself  at  the  close,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand to  the  Hebrew  women.  "  She  answered 
them,  saying.  Sing  ye  to  .Jehovah,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously:  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea.'' 

She  took  the  lead,  with  Aaron,  in  the  complaint 
against  Moses  for  his  marriage  with  a  Cushite. 
[ZiPPOKAH.]  "Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moses? 
Hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us?"  (Num.  xii.  1, 
2).  The  question  implies  that  the  prophetic  gift 
was  exercised  by  them ;  while  the  answer  implies 
that  it  was  communicated  in  a  less  direct  form 
than  to  INIoses.  "  If  there  be  a  prophet  among 
you,  I  Jehovah  will  make  myself  known  unto 
hiui   in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 

dream.     My  servant  Moses  is  not  so With 

him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently, 
and  not  in  dark  speeches  ".  (Num.  xii.  6-8).  A 
stern  rebuke  was  administered  in  front  of  the 
sacred  Tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  the 
punishment  fell  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  offender. 
The  hateful  Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her 
i  younger  brother,  broke  out  over  the  whole  person 
'  of  the  proud    prophetess.     How    grand   was    hei 
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position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow,  is  implied  in 
the  cry  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from  both  her 
brothers  —  "  Alas,  my  lord !  .  .  .  Let  her  not  be  as 
one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when 
he  Cometh  out  of  his  mother's  womb.  .  .  .  Heal  her 
now,  O  God  '.  i  beseech  thee."  And  it  is  not  less 
evident  in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation :  "  The 
people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in 
again"  (Num.  xii.  10-15).  The  same  feeling  is 
reflected,  though  in  a  strange  and  distorted  form, 
in  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  drying-up  and  re- 
flowing  of  the  marvelous  well  of  the  Wanderings. 
[Beek,  vol.  i.  p.  26-t  o.] 

This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which  took  place  at 
llazeroth,  form  the  last  pubhc  event  of  Miriam's 
life.  She  died  towards  the  close  of  the  wanderings 
at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there  (Num.  xx.  1). 
Her  tomb  was  shown  near  Petra  in  the  days  of 
Jerome  {De  Loc.  Heb.  in  voce  "  Cades  Bariiea  "). 
According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv. 
4,  §  6),  her  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Xanthicus  {i.  e.  about  the  end  of 
February);  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  anni- 
versary was  still  observed  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 
The  burial,  he  adds,  took  place  with  great  pomp 
on  a  mountain  called  Zin  (i.  e.  the  wilderness  of 
Zin);  and  the  mourning  —  which  lasted,  as  in  the 
case  of  her  brothers,  for  thirty  days  —  was  closed 
by  the  institution  of  the  purification  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  heifer  (Num.  xix.  1-10),  which  in 
the  Pentateuch  immediately  precedes  the  story  of 
her  death. 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  2,  §  4,  and  6, 
§  1),  she  was  married  to  the  famous  Huh,  and, 
through  him,  was  grandmother  of  the  architect 
Bezaleel. 

In  the  Koran  (ch.  iii.)  she  is  confounded  with 
the  Virgin  Mary;  and  hence  the  Holy  Family  is 
called  the  Family  of  Amram,  or  Imran.  (See  also 
U'Herbelot,  BiOl.  Orient.  '■'■  Zaknria.")  In  other 
Arabic  traditions  her  name  is  given  as  Kolthum 
(see  Weil's  Bihl.  Legends,  p.  101). 

2.  (Both  Vat.  and  Alex,  rov  Maiwj/;  [Rom. 
Mopcoi/;  Comp.  Mopia^:]  Mariam).  A  person  — 
whether  man  or  woman  does  not  appear  —  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judali 
and  house  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  impossible  to 
Bay  more  than  that  Miriam  was  sister  or  brother  to 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Eshtemoa.  Out  of  the 
numerous  conjectures  of  critics  and  translators  the 
following  may  be  noticed:  (a)  that  of  the  LXX., 
"and  Jether  begat  M. ;  "  and  (h)  that  of  Bertheau 
{Clirunik,  ad  loc  ),  that  Miriam,  Shammai,  and 
Ishbah  are  the  children  of  jMered  by  his  ligyptian 
wife  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh :  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  18  having  been  erroneously  trans- 
posed from  its  proper  place  in  ver.  17.     A.  P.  S. 

MIR'MA  (HQ"!^  [fraud,  falsehood] :  Map- 
fj.d  ;  [Vat.  Ifiafjia  :]  Manna).  A  Benjaraite, 
"chief  of  the  fathers,"  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his 
wife  Hodesh;  born  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
viii.  10). 

MIRROR.     The  two  words,  nSHTS,  mardh 

(Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  koltotttpov,  speculum),  and  "^i^l) 
rei  (Job  xxxvii.  18),  are  rendered  "  looking-glass  " 
fn  the  A.  V.,  but  from  the  context  evidently  denote 
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a  Silver  mirrors  are  alluded  to  in  Plautus  (Mostell. 
i.  i,  Ter.  101)  and  Philostratus  (Icon.  i.  6) ;  and  one 
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a  mirror  of  polished  metal.  The  mirrors  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation,  according  to  the  former 
passage,  furnished  the  bronze  for  the  laver  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  latter  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  is  heightened  l)y  rendering  "  Wilt  thou  beat 
out  with  him  the  clouds,  strong  as  a  molten  mir- 
ror'^"; the  word  translated  "spread  out "  in  the 
A.  V.  being  that  which  is  properly  appUed  to  the 
hammering  of  metals  into  plates,  and  from  which 
tlie  Hebrew  term  for  "firmament"  is  derived. 
[Firmament.]  The  metaphor  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
23,  "  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be 
brass,"  derived  its  force  from  the  same  popular 
belief  in  the  solidity  of  the  sky. 

The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  out  of  Eg3'pt 
probably  brought  with  them  mirrors  like  those 
which  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  made 
of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copjjcr,  wrought- with  such 
admirable  skill,  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Eg. 
iii.  384),  that  they  were  "  susceptible  of  a  lustre, 
which  has  even  been  partially  revived  at  the  present 
day,  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  though 


Egyptian  Mirror.     (From  Mr.  Salt's  collection.) 


buried  in  the  earth  for  many  centuries.  The  mir- 
ror itself  was  nearly  round,  inserted  into  a  handle 
of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  whose  form  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Some  presented  the 
figm-e  of  a  female,  a  flower,  a  column,  or  a  rod 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Athor,  a  bird,  or  a 
fancy  device ;  and  sometimes  the  face  of  a  Typho- 
nian  monster  was  introduced  to  support  the  mirror, 
serving  as  a  contrast  to  the  features  whose  beauty 
was  displayed  within  it."  With  regard  to  the 
metal  of  which  the  ancient  mirrors  were  composed 
there  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion.  Pliny 
mentions  that  anciently  the  best  were  made  at 
Brundusium  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  (xxxiii. 
45),  or  of  tin  alone  (xxxiv.  48).  Praxiteles,  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  made  them  of  silver,  though  these  were 
afterwards  so  common  as,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to 
be  used  by  the  ladies'  maids."  They  are  mentioned 
by  Chrysostom  among  the  extravagances  of  fashion 
for  which  he  rebuked  the  ladies  of  his  time,  and 
Seneca  long  before  was  loud  in  his  denunciation  of 
similar  follies  (A''a/Hr.  Quasi.  1. 11).     Mirrors  were 


of  steel  is  said  to  have  been  found.     They  were  even 
made  .■>f  gold  (Eur.  Hec.  925 ;  Sen.  Nat.  Quast.  i.  17). 
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used  by  the  Roman  women  in  the  worship  of  Juno  '  women  to  worship  in  linen  garments,  holding  a  mir- 
(Seneca,  Ep.  95 ;  Apuleiiis,  Metam.  xi.  c.  9,  p.  ror  in  their  left  hands  and  a  sistrinn  in  their  right, 
770).  In  the  Egyptian  temples,  says  Cyril  of  j  and  the  Israelites,  having  fallen  into  the  idolatries 
Alexandria  (De  ndov.  in  Spir.  ix. ;  Opera.,  i.  p.  j  of  the  country,  had  brought  with  them  the  mir- 
314,  ed.  Faris,  1638),  it  was  the  custom  for  the  i  rors  which  they  used  in  their  worship." 


Egyptian  Mirrors.     1,  3,  4,  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection ;  2,  from  a  painting  at  Thebes  ;  4  is  about  11  inches  high. 


According  to  Beckmami  {Hist,  of  Inv.  ii.  64, 
Bohn),  a  mirror  which  was  discovered  near  Naples 
was  tested,  and  found  to  he  made  of  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  regulus  of  antimony,  with  a  little  lead. 


Egyptian  Mirror.  2  and  3  show  the  bottom  of  the 
handle,  to  which  something  has  been  fastened. 
(Was  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hogg.) 

Beckmann's  editor  (Mr.  Francis)  gives  in  a  note 
the  result  of  an  analysis  of    an  Etruscan  mirror. 


a  Apparently  in  allusion  to  this  custom  Moore 
{Epicurean.^  c.  5),  in  describing  the  maidens  who 
danced  at  the  Island  Temple  of  the  Moon,  says,  "  As 
they  passed  under  the  lamp,  a  glea.m  of  light  flashed 
from  their  bosomB,  which,  I  could  pbrcBiVe,  was  the 


which  he  examined  and  found  to  consist  of  67-12 
copper,  24-93  tin,  and  8-13  lead,  or  nearly  8  parts 
of  copper  to  3  of  tin  and  1  of  lead,  but  neither  in 
this,  nor  in  one  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  was  there 
any  trace  of  antimony,  which  Beckmann  asserts 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Modern  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  mixture  of  copper  and 
tin  produces  the  best  metal  for  specula  {P/iil. 
Trans,  vol.  67,  p.  296).  Much  curious  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  Beckmann  upon  the  various 
substances  employed  by  the  ancients  for  mirrors, 
but  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
article.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  till  the  13th 
century  that  glass,  covered  at  the  back  with  tin  or 
lead,  was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  doubtful  allu- 
sion in  Fliny  (xxxvi.  60)''  to  the  mirrors  made  in 
the  glass-houses  of  Sidon  having  reference  to  ex- 
periments which  were  unsuccessful.  Other  allu- 
sions to  bronze  mirrors  will  be  found  in  a  fr.agment 
of  ^schylus  preserved  in  Stobseus  (So-m.  xviii.  p. 
164,  ed.  Gesner,  1608),  and  in  Callimachus  (Hym. 
in  Lav.  Pall.  p.  21).  Convex  minors  of  polished 
steel  are  mentioned  as  common  in  the  East,  in  a 
manuscript  note  of  Chardin's  upon  Ecclus.  xii.  11, 
quoted  by  Harmer  (Observ.  vol.  iv.  c.  11,  obs.  -55). 
The  metal  of  which  the  mirrors  were  composed 
being  liable  to  rust  and  tarnish,  required  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  bright  (Wisd.  vii.  26;  Ecclus.  xii.  11). 
This  was  done  by  means  of  pounded  pumice-stone, 
rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which  was  generally  sus- 
pended from  the  mirror.  The  Fersians  used  em^ry- 
powder  for  the  same  purpose,  according  to  Chardin 
(quoted  by  Hartmann,  die  Ihln:  am  Putztische.  ii. 
245).  The  obscure  image  produced  by  a  tarnished 
or  imperfect  mirror  [8j'  iaSnTpov,  eV  cuviyfiaTt], 


reflection  of  a  small  mirror,  that  in  the  manner  of  the 
women  of  the  East  each  of  the  dancers  wore  beneatli 
lier  left  shoulder." 

b  "Sidone  quondam   lis  officinis  nobili:   siquid«m 
etiam  specula  extogitavBrat." 
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appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  On  tlie 
other  hand  a  polished  mirror  is  among  the  Arabs 
the  emblem  of  a  pure  reputation.  •'  More  spotless 
than  the  mirror  of  a  foreign  woman  "  is  with  them 
a  proverbial  expression,  which  iMeidani  explains  of 
a  woman  who  has  married  out  of  her  country,  and 
polishes  her  mirror  incessantly  that  no  part  of  her 
face  may  escape  her  observation  (Ue  Sacy,  Chreat. 
Arab.  iii.  p.  2-36). 

The  obscure  word  D"^3V  V2,  gilyunim  (Is.  iii. 
23),  rendered  "  glasses  "  in  the  A.  V.  after  the  Vul- 
gate specula,  and  supported  by  the  Targum,  and 
the  commentaries  of  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  Jarchi, 
is  explained  by  Schroeder  (de  Vest.  Mnl.  Ihbr. 
ch.  18)  to  signify  "transparent  dresses"  of  fine 
linen,  as  the  LXX.  (rot  Siacpavi)  haKwuiKo.)  and 
even  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon  understand  it  (comp. 
multicia,  .Juv.  Siti.  ii.  Gli,  70).  In  support  of  tliis 
\iew,  it  is  urged  that  tlie  terms  which  follow  denote 
articles  of  female  attire;  but  in  Is.  viii.  1,  a  word 
closely  resembling  it  is  used  for  a  smooth  writing 
tablet,  and  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  approvetl 
by  Gesenius  {Jesaia,  i.  215)  and  the  best  authori- 
ties. W.  A.  W. 

MIS'AEL  (Mio-a^A;  [Vat.  Meio-arjA:]  Ms- 
ael).  1.  The  same  as  MrsiiAEL  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  4-1; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  i). 

2.  =  MisiiAEL  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Meshach 
(Song  of  the  Three  Child.  G6). 

MIS'GAB  (aaJi^lSn,  with  the  def.  arti(?le, 
[the  height,  refuge:']  'A/J.dd;  [Aid.  MaaiydO-] 
fortis,  suUimia),  a  place  in  Aloab  named  in  com- 
pany with  jSTebo  and  Kiriathaim  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1 ).  It  appears  to  be 
mentioned  also  in  Is.  xxv.  12,<^  though  there  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  '-high  fort."  [Moab.]  In 
neither  passage  is  there  any  clew  to  its  situation 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  mention  with  the  above  two 
places ;  and  even  that  is  of  little  avail,  as  neither  of 
them  has  been  satisfactorily  identified. 

The  name  may  be  derived  from  a  root  signify- 
ing elevation  (Gesenius,  Thes.  1320),  and  in  that 
case  was  probably  attached  to  a  town  situated  on 
a  height.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  Mizpkii 
OF  Mdab,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  3.  Fiirst 
{Handwb.  794  n)  understands  "the  Misgab  "  to 
mean  the  highland  country  of  JNloab  generally,  but 
its  mention  in  company  with  other  places  which 
we  know  to  have  been  definite  .spots,  even  though 
not  yet  identified  with  certainty,  seems  to  forbid 
this.  G. 

MISH'AEL  (bSty'^n  [who  (is)  what  God  is] : 
[Rom.]  UiaavX  in  Ex.,  [\'at.  Alex,  omit;]  Mtcra- 
Sdrj,  [Vat.  Alex.  MiaaSai  in  Lev.:]  Misael,  Mi»- 
aele).  1.  One  of  the  sons  oi  Uzziel,  the  uncle  of 
Aaron  and  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  22).  When  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  struck  dead  for  offering  strange  fire, 
Mishael  and  his  brother  Elzaphan,  at  the  command 
of  Moses,  removed  their  bodies  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  buried  them  without  the  camp,  their  loose  fit- 
ting tunics  *  {cuttonulh,  A.  V.  "coats"),   the  sini- 
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plest  of  eastern  dresses,  serving  for  winding-sheets 
(Lev.  x.  4,  5).  The  late  Prof.  Blunt  (Uiides.  Co- 
incidences, pt.  i.  §  xiv.)  conjectured  that  the  two 
Ijrothers  were  the  "  men  who  were  defiled  by  tha 
dead  body  of  a  man  "  (Num.  ix.  G),  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  keeping  the  second  passover. 

2.  (MicraTjA;  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  MeicrarjA:  Mis 
iiel).  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand 
on  the  tower  of  wood  in  the  street  of  the  water 
gate,  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4).     Called  Misael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  44. 

3.  [Vat.  (Theodot.)  MeiuarjA.]  One  of  Dan- 
iel's three  companions  in  captivity,  and  of  the  blood- 
rojal  of  Judah  (Dan.  i.  6,  7,  11,  19,  ii.  17).  He 
received  the  Babylonian  title  of  Meshach,  by 
which  he  is  better  known.  In  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  he  is  called  Mis.vel. 

MISH'AL  and  MISH'EAL  (lioth  bs*wL'a 
[request] :  Maatra,  Alex.  Macraif  [Comp.  Aid. 
Uaadw]  ttjj'  BaaeWdu,  Alex.  Mao-aaA:  Messnl, 
.\fiiS'd),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Asher 
(.Josh.  xix.  28),  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites 
(xxi.  30).  It  occurs  between  Amad  and  Carmel, 
but  the  former  remains  unknown,  and  this  cata- 
logue of  Asher  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude  with  certainty  that  Mishal  was  near 
Carinel.  True,  Eusebius  (0«ow.  "Masan")says 
that  it  was,  bu.t  he  is  evidently  merely  quoting  the 
list  of  Joshua,  and  not  speaking  from  actual  knowl- 
edge. In  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is  given  as 
Masiial,  a  form  which  suggests  its  identity  with 
the  JNIasaloth  of  later  history;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  remark  for  or  against  this  identification. 

G. 

MISH'AM  (n^tt7^  [purijicdiion,  beauty, 
Dietr.] :  MitraaA;  [YAt.  Mfffaa/j.--]  I'^fisnam).  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and  descendant  of  Shaha- 
raim  (1  Chr.  viii.  12). 

MISH'MA  (l^^tpTp  [hearing,  rejm't]: 
Maa/nd'-  Masina). 

1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of  MinsAM 
((jen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  The  Masamani  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  21)  may  represent  the  tribe  of 
IMishma;  their  modern  descendatits  are  not  known 
to  the  writer,  but  the  name  (Misma') '-'  exists  in 
Arabia,  and  a  tribe  is  called  the  Benee-Misma'.  In 
the  Mir-ilt  ez-Zeman  (MS.),  Mishma  is  written 
Misma'  —  probably  from  Kabbinical  sources;  but  it 
is  added  "and  he  is  Mesma'ah."''  The  Arabic 
word  has  the  same  signification  as  the  Hebrew. 

2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  brother  of 
MiHSAiM.  These  brothers  were  perhaps  named 
after  the  older  brothers.  iNIishma  and  Mibsam. 

E.  S.  P. 

MISHMAN'NAH  (Ha^tt'D  [fatness]: 
Maafxaud;  [Vat.  Macre/xfiavT};]  Alex.  Macrfj,av  i 
FA.  Maa e/xaffri:  Masnuma).  The  fourth  of  th« 
twelve  lion-faced  Gadites,  men  of  the  host  for  th« 
battle,  who  "  separated  themselves  unto  David  "  in 
the  hold  of  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  10). 


£•  In  this  passage  it  is  without  the  article.  As  a 
mere  appellative,  the  word  Mis);ab  is  frequently  used 
.n  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  in  the  sense  of  a 
.ofty  place  of  refuge.  Thus  2  Sam.  xxii.  3  ;  I's.  ix.  9, 
lix.  9  ;  Is.  xx.xili.  16  ;  in  which  and  other  places  it  is 
variously  rendered  iu  the  A.  V.  "  high  tower," 
"  refuge,"  "  defence,"  etc.  See  Stanley,  <S.  If  P. 
M>p.  §  31. 


h  Their   priestly  frocks,    or   cassocks  (Ex.  xl.  14) 
which,  as  Jarchi  remarks,  were  not  burned. 
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*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads  Mashmannah  for 
M(shmannah,  in  accordance  with  six  MSS.  and 
printed  editions  noted  by  Michaehs  {Bibl.  Htbr.). 
This  is  also  the  n]arf,'inal  readin;,'  of  the  Geneva 
version;  the  Bishojjs'  iJible  has  "Masmana."     A. 

MISH'RAITES,  THE  (^57~ltt?^n  [as 
appel.,  slippery  place]  :  'HixMapcdfj.  [Vat.  -ej^]  ; 
Alex.  Hyuacrapaeic:  il/csM-e!),  the  fourth  of  the  four 
"families  of  Kirjath-jearim,"  i.  e.  colonies  proceed- 
.  ing  therefrom  and  founding  towns  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 
(\  Like  the  other  three,  Mishra  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  does  any  trace  of  it  appear  to  have  been 
since  discovered.  But  in  its  turn  it  founded  —  so 
the  passage  is  doubtless  to  be  understood  —  the 
towns  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  the  former  of  which 
has  been  identified  in  our  own  times,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood.    [1Mahaneh-]^an.]  G. 

*  MIS'PAR.  So  correctly  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
Ezr.  ii.  2,  where  later  editions  have  Mizpar.     The 

Hebrew  is  T9p^.  A. 

MISPE'RETH  (nnSDa  [number-] :  Mao- 
(papdd;  [Vat.  MacTcpepav;  Alex.  Maacr(j)apa6(]  FA. 
MaacpapaS-  Mespharatit).  One  of  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  Mizpak, 
and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  8  Asphakasus. 

MIS'REPHOTH-MA'IM  (Dl'tt  nhQ-lbp, 

and  in  xiii.  6,  12  nb"ipQ  [see  below] :  Mao- 
epajj/,  and  Macrepefl  Mf/^cpcji/maifi;  Alex.  Macr- 
pe<poo6  fxaeifj.,  and  Ma<7€pe<pu6  /xaiyU.:  rigucB  Mis- 
erep/iolh),  a  place  in  northern  Palestine,  in  close 
connection  with  Zidon-rabbah,  i.  e.  Sidon.  From 
"  the  waters  of  Merom  "  Joshua  chased  the  Canaan- 
ite  kings  to  Zidon  and  Misrephoth-niaim,  and  then 
eastward  to  the  "  plain  of  Mizpeh,"  probably  the 
great  plain  of  Baalbek  ^  the  Bikah  of  the  He- 
Ijrews,  the  BukfCa  of  the  n)odern  Syrians  (Josh.  xi. 
8).  The  name  occurs  once  again  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  districts  remaining  to  be  conquered 
(xiii.  6)  —  "all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
from  Lebanon  unto  M.  Maim,"  all  the  Zidonians." 
Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name 
is  "burnings  of  waters,"  and  accordingly  it  is  taken 
by  the  old  interpreters  to  mean  "  warm  waters," 
whether  natural,  i.  e.  hot  baths  or  springs  —  as  by 
Kimchi  and  the  interpolation  in  the  Vulgate;  or 
artificial,  /.  e.  salt,  glass,  or  smelting-works  —  as  by 
Jarchi,  and  the  others  mentioned  by  Fiirst  (Hdwb. 
803  0),  Kodiger  (in  Gesen.  T/ies.  1341),  and  Keil 
(Josua,  ad  loc). 

Lord  A.  Hervey  {Genealogies,  etc.,  228  note)  con- 
siders the  name  as  conferred  in  consequence  of  the 
"  burning  "  of  Jabin's  chariots  there.  But  were 
they  burnt  at  that  spot?  and,  if  so,  why  is  the 
name  the  "  burning  of  ivaters  f  "  The  probability 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is,  that  a  meaning 
has  been  forced  on  a  name  originally  belonging  to 
another  language,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the 
later  occupiers  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ch.  xv.),  reviv- 
ing the  conjecture  of  himself  and  Schultz  {Bibl. 
Sacra,  185-5),  treats  Misrephoth-maim  as  identical 
with  a  collection  of  springs  called  Ain-Musheirifeh, 

a  The  "  and  "  here  inserted  in  the  A.  V.  is  quite 
gratuitous. 

''  Derived  from  pOP,  "  sweetness,'' with  the  suffix 
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on  the  sea-shore,  close  under  the  Ras  en-  Nakhuru  ; 
but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  far 
from  Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be  the  place  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  later  history  as  Zare- 
phath  ?  In  Hebrew,  allowing  for  a  change  not  un- 
frequent  of  S  to  Z  (reversed  in  the  forni  of  the  name 
current  still  later— Sarepta),  the  two  are  from 
roots  almost  identical,  not  only  in  sound,  but  also 
in  meaning;  while  the  close  connection  of  Zare- 
phath  with  Zidon  —  "  Zarephath  which  belongeth 
to  Zidon,"  —  is  another  point  of  strong  resem 
blance.  G. 

MITE  (Asttti^j'),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  took  its  name  from  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  coin,  of  which  with  the 
Athenians  seven  went  to  the  ;^aA.Koi/y.  It  seems 
in  Palestine  to  have  been  the  smallest  piece  of 
money,  being  the  half  of  the  farthing,  which  was  a 
coin  of  very  low  value.  The  mite  is  famous  from 
its  being  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  poor 
widow's  piety  whom  Christ  saw  casting  two  mites 
into  the  treasury  (Mai'k  xii.  41—14;  Luke  xxi. 
1-4).  From  St.  Mark's  explanation,  "  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing"  (AeTrra  Svo,  o  iari 
KoSpduTrjs,  ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  Kodpdvrris,  or  farthing,  was  the  commoner 
coin,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  there 
spoken  of  as  a  money  of  account,  though  this  might 
be  the  case  in  another  passage  (Matt.  v.  26).  In 
the  Graeco-Roman  coinage  of  Palestine,  in  which 
we  include  the  money  of  the  Herodian  family,  the 
two  smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the 
more  common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  farthing 
and  the  mite,  the  larger  weighing  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  smaller.  This  correspondence  is  made 
more  probable  i)y  the  circumstance  that  the  larger 
seems  to  be  reduced  from  the  earlier  "quarter  "  of 
the  Jewish  coinage.  It  is  noticeable,  that  although 
the  supposed  mites  struck  about  the  time  referred 
to  in  the  (iospels  are  rare,  those  of  Alex-  Jannseus's 
coinage  are  numerous,  whose  abundant  money 
must  have  long  continued  in  use.  [Money; 
Farthing.]  R.  S.  P. 

MITH'CAH  (n;?nD  [sweetness]-.  Uad- 
eKKo.;  [Vat.  Mare/c/ca :]  Methca),  the  name  of  an 
unknown  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites, 
meaning,  perhaps,  "  place  of  sweetness"*  (Num. 
xxxiii.  28,  29).  H.  H. 

MITH'NITE,  THE  C^^niSn  [appel.  exten- 
sion]-, d  Baidavei;  Alex,  o  Mafieari;  [Vat.  o 
BaiOai/ft;  FA.  o  Bfdavet-]  Matiianites),  the  desig- 
nation of  JosHAPHAT,  one  of  David's  guard  in  the 
catalogue  of  1  Chr.  xi.  (ver.  43).  No  doubt  it 
signifies  the  native  of  a  place  or  a  tribe  bearing  the 
name  of  Methen ;  but  no  trace  exists  in  the  Bible 
of  any  such.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Joshaphat 
is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  man  from  be- 
yond Jordan,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  there- 
from that  Methen  was  also  in  that  region.       G. 

MITH'REDATH  (n-Tini^  [see  below]: 
Mi0po5aT7;s;  [Alex.  Vat.2  Mi^/jiSottjs  0  Mith- 
ridates).  1.  The  treasurer  ("l^^S,  gizbar)  of 
CjTus  king  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to 


n  of  locality,  which  (or  its  plur.   m)  is  often  found 
in  names. 
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the  hands  of  Sheshbazzar  (Ezr.  i.  8).  The  LXX. 
take  gizbar  as  a  gentiUc  name,  ra(r^apr]i/6s,  the 
Vulgate  as  a  patronymic,  Jilius  gazabur,  but  there 
is  Uttle  doubt  as  to  its  nteaning.  The  word  occurs 
m  a  shghtly  different  form  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  and  is 
there  rendered  '-treasurer;"  and  in  the  parallel 
history  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  11,  Mithredath  is  called  Mith- 
lUDATES  the  treasurer  (ya^o(pv\a^)-  The  name 
Mithredath,  "given  by  Mithra,"  is  one  of  a  class 
of  compounds  of  frequent  occurrence,  formed  from 
the  name  of  Mithra,  the  Iranian  sun-god. 

2.  A  Persian  officer  stationed  at  Samaria,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes.  or  Smerdis  the  Magian  (Ezr. 
iv.  7).  He  joined  with  his  colleagues  in  prevailing 
upon  the  king  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple.    In  1  Esdr.  ii.  10  he  is  called  Mithkidates. 

MITHRIDA'TES  {[given  by  Mithra]:  md- 
paSaTTjy;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Mi0pi5oTrjs:  Mithridutus). 

1.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  11)  r=  Mithredath  1. 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16)  =  Mithredath  2. 

MITRE.      [Crown;  Head-dress.] 

MITYLE'NE  (MiTyATjfrj,  in  classical  authors 
and  on  inscriptions  frequently  M.vtiK-i)vt\'-  \_Mit- 
ylene,  Cod.  Amiat.  Mytikne]),  the  chief  town  of 
Lesbos,  and  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 
Its  position  is  very  accurately,  though  incidentally, 
marked  (Acts  xx.  14,  15)  in  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  return-voyage  from  his  third  apostolical 
journey.  Mitylene  is  the  intermediate  place  where 
he  stopped  for  the  night  between  Assos  and  Chios. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  this 
voyage  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.  W. ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  tliat  in  the  harbor 
or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the  ship  would  be 
sheltered  from  that  wind.  JMoreover  it  appears  that 
St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  time  of  dark  moon :  and 
this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  passing  the  night 
there  before  going  through  the  intricate  passages 
to  the  southward.  See  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  ch.  xs.,  where  a  view  of  the  place  is  given, 
showing  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountains  behhid. 
The  town  itself  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
the  beauty  of  its  liuildings  ("  Mitylene  pulchra,'" 
Hor.  Kpist.  I.  xi.  17:  see  Cic.  c.  Rail.  ii.  16).  In 
St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city 
(PUn.  N.  H.  V.  39).  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  the  yEgean  which  have  continued  without  inter- 
mission to  flourish  till  the  present  day.  It  has 
given  its  name  to  the  .vhole  island,  and  is  itself 
now  called  sometimes  Castro,  sometimes  Mitylen. 
Tournefort  gives  a  rude  picture  of  the  place  as  it 
appeared  in  1700  {Voyage  da  Levant,  i.  148,  149). 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to  our  own  Ad- 
miralty charts,  Nos.  1665  f.nd  1054.  Mitylene 
concentrates  in  itself  the  chief  interest  of  Lesbos, 
an  island  peculiarly  famous  in  the  history  of  poetry, 
and  especially  of  poetry  in  connection  with  music. 
But  for  these  points  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  in 
the  Diet,  of  Geography.  J.  S.  H. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE.  With  the  Israel- 
ites who  journeyed  from  Kameses  to  Succoth,  the 
first  stage  of  the  Exodus  from   Egypt,  there  went 

ip  (Ex.  xii.  38)  "a  mixed  multitude"  {'D.'yp^  : 
iiriniKTos'-  vidgiis  promiscuum),  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  identified.  In  the  Targum  the  phrase 
is  vaguely  rendered  "  many  foreigners,"  and  Jarclii 
explains  it  as  "a  medley  of  outlandish  people." 
Aben  Ezra  goes  further  and  says  it  signifies  "  the 
Egyptians  who  were  mixed  with  them,  and  they 
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are  the  '  mixed  multitude  '  (?|^DDpS,  Num.  xi. 
4),  who  were  gathered  to  them."  .Jarchi  on  the 
latter  passage  also  identifies  the  "mixed  multi- 
tude "  of  Num.  and  Exodus.  During  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt  marriages  were  naturally  contracted 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  natives,  and  the  son 
of  such  a  marriage  between  an  Israelitish  woman 
and  an  Egyptian  is  especially  mentioned  as  being 
stoned  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  11),  the  same  law 
holding  good  for  the  resident  or  naturalized  foreign- 
er as  for  the  native  Israelite  (.Josh.  viii.  35).  This 
hybrid  race  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Jarchi  and 
Aben  Ezra,  and  is  most  probably  that  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Exodus.  Knobel  understands 
by  the  "mixed  multitude"  the  remains  of  the 
Hyksos  who  left  Eg}'pt  with  the  Hebrews.  Dr. 
Kalisch  {Comm.  on  Ex.  xii.  38)  interprets  it  of  the 
native  ICgyptians  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
oppression  with  the  Hebrews  by  the  new  dynasty, 
which  invaded  and  subdued  Lower  Egypt;  and 
Kurtz  {Hist,  of  Old  Cov.  ii.  312.  Eng.  tr.),  while 
he  supposes  the  "  mixed  multitude  "  to  have  been 
Egyptians  of  the  lower  classes,  attributes  their 
emigration  to  their  having  "  endured  the  same  op- 
pression as  the  Israelites  from  the  proud  spirit  of 
caste  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,"  in  consequence  of 
which  they  attached  themselves  to  the  Hebrews, 
"  and  served  henceforth  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  That  the  "  mixed  multitude  " 
is  a  general  term  including  all  those  who  were  not 
of  pure  Israelite  blood  is  evident ;  more  than  this 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  and 
Numbers  it  probably  denoted  the  miscellaneous 
hangers-on  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were 
the  issue  of  spurious  marriages  with  Egyptians,  or 
were  themselves  Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other 
nations.  The  same  happened  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xiii.  3,  a  slight  clew  is  given 
by  which  the  meaning  of  the  "  mixed  multitude" 
may  be  more  definitely'  ascertained.  Upon  reading 
in  the  Law  "  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Jloabite 
should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for 
ever,"  it  is  said,  "  they  separated  from  Israel  all 
the  mixed  multitude."  The  remainder  of  the  cha})- 
ter  relates  the  expulsion  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
from  the  Temple,  of  the  merchants  and  men  of 
Tyre  from  the  city,  and  of  tlie  foreign  wives  of  Ash- 
dod,  of  Amnion,  and  of  Jloab,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  intermarried.  All  of  these  were  included  in 
the  "  mixed  multitude,"  and  Nehemiah  adds, 
"thus  cleansed  I  them  from  aH foreigners."  The 
Targ.  Jon.  on  Num.  xi.  4,  explains  the  "  mixed 
multitude  "  as  proselytes,  and  this  view  is  appar- 
ently adopted  by  Ewald,  but  there  does  not  seem 
any  foundation  for  it.  W.  A.  W. 

MIZAR,  THE  HILL  (1^?)^  in 
[mountain  small]:  ijpos  [^i/cpo's,  Vat.]  fjniKpos: 
mons  inodicus),  a,  mountain  —  for  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  woi-d  is  har  in  the  original  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  1077")  —  apparently  in  the  northern 
part  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  from  which  the 
author  of  Psivlm  xlii.  utters  his  pathetic  appeal 
(ver.  6 ).  The  name  a])pears  nowhere  else,  and  the 
only  clew  we  have  to  its  situation  is  the  mention 
of  the  ''land  of  Jordan"  and  the  "  Hermons," 
combine^  with  the  general  impression  conveyed  by 
the  Psalm  that  it  is  the  cry  of  an  exile  "  from  Je- 

«  In  the  Peshito-Syriac  it  bears  the  title,  "The 
Psalm  which  David  sang  when  he  was  in  exile,  and 
longing  to  return  to  Jerusalem.'' 
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rusalem,  possibly  on  bis  road  to  Babvioi.  (Ewald, 
DiclUer,  ii.  185).  If  taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word  is 
derivable  from  a  root  signifyincj  snialliiess  —  the 
same  by  wliich  Zoar  is  explained  in  Gen.  xix.  20- 
22.  This  is  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  and 
in  the  Prayer-Book  Ps.ilnis  of  the  Church  of  ['Eng- 
land appears  in  the  inaccurate  form  of  "  the  little 
hill  of  Hermon."  G. 

MIZ'PAH  and  MIZ'PEH.  The  name 
borne  by  several  places  in  ancient  Palestine.  Al- 
thougli  in  the  A.  V.  most  frequently  presented  as 
MiZFEH,  yet  in  the  original,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  name  is  Mizpali,  and  with  equally  few  « 
exceptions  is  accompanied  with   the  definite  article 

—  n5^?2rT,  liiim-Mi/zpali,  [i.e.  the  wntcli  iowei-]. 
1.  Mizp.vH  {r^^'^rpn  ■■,  Samar.  HntiDH, 
i.  e.  the  pillar:  ■}]  opacrts;  Veneto-Gk.  6  areuia- 
fx6s-  Vulif.  omits).  The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of 
the  narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by 
Jacob  and  I^aban  (Gen.  xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gilead 
(ver.  25),  to  serve  both  as  a  witness  to  the  cove- 
nant then  entered  into,  and  also  as  a  landmark  of 
the  boundary  between  them  (ver.  52).  This  heap 
received  a  name  from  each  of  the  two  chief  actors 
in  the  transaction  —  Galekd  and  .Tegak  Saha- 
DUTHA.  But  it  had  also  a  third,  namely,  Mizpah, 
which  it  seems  from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  to 
have  derived  from  neitlier  party,  but  to  have  pos- 
sessed already;  which  third  name,  in  the  address 
of  Laban  to  Jacob,  is  seized  and  played  upon  after 
the  manner  of  these  ancient  people:  "Therefore 
he  called   the  name  of  it  Galeed,  and  the  Mizpah; 

for  he  said,  Jehovah  watch  {itzeph,  ^!?^)  between 
me  and  thee,"  etc.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
Hebrew  paronomasia  is  put  into  the  mouth,  not  of 
Jacob  the  Hebrew,  but  of  Laban  the  Syrian,  the 
difference  in  whose  language  is  just  before  marked 
by  "  Jegar-Sahadutha."  Various  attempts '^  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  this;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  in  Mizpah  we 
possess  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  original  name, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  bearing  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  the  Arabii;  Btil-ur  bears 
to  the  Hebrew  Beth-horon,  or  —  as  we  may  after- 
wards see  reason  to  suspect  —  as  Sajieli  and  Shafat 
bear  to  ancient  IMizpehs  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan.  In  its  Hebraized  form  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  root  feriw/^n/;,   nS^,  "to  look  out" 

(Gesen.  Levicon,  ed.  Kobinson,  s.  v.  nStJ),  and 
signifies  a  watch-tower.  The  root  has  also  the 
sig-  ification  of  breadth  —  expansion.  But  that 
the  original  name  had  the  same  signification  as  it 
possesses  in  its  Hebrew  form  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unlikely;  because  in  such  linguistic  changes  the 
meaning  always  appears  to  be  secondary  to  the 
likeness  in  sound. 

Of  this  early  name,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
we  find  other  traces  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  not 
only  in  the  various  Mizpahs,  but  in  such  names  as 
Zophim,  which  we  know  formed  part  of  the  lofty 
Pisgah;  Zaphon,  a  town  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  27); 
Zuph  and  Hamathaim-Zophim,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mizpeh  of  Benjamin ;  Zephathah   in  the 


"  These  exceptions  may  be  collected  here  with  con- 
venience :  1.  Mizpeh,  without  the  article,  is  found  in 
the  Hebrew  in  Josh.  xi.  8,  Judg.  xi.  29,  and  1  Sam. 
icxii.  3  only  ;  2.  Mizpah  without  the  article  in  Hos.  v. 
1  only  ;  3.  Mizpeh  with   the  article  in   Josh.  xv.  38 
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neighborhood  of  Mizpeh  of  Judah  ;  possibly  also  in 
Snjy/,  the  well-known  city  of  (ialilee. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ancient  m^ting-place  of  Jacob  and 
Laban,  and  the  spot  where  their  conference  had 
been  held  became  a  sanctuary  of  Jeho\ah,  and  a 
place  for  solenm  conclave  and  deliberation  in  tiniei 
of  difficulty  long  after.  On  this  natural  "watch- 
tower"  (LXX.  (TKOTrid  [Alex.  Aid.  Maaa-n(pa.]), 
when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to  their  "  misery  " 
liy  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene-Ammon.  did 
tlie  children  of  Israel  assemble  for  the  choice  of  a 
leader  (Judg  x.  17,  comp.  ver.  16);  and  when  the 
outlawed  Jephthah  had  been  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  exile  and  take  the  head  of  his  people,  his  first 
act  was  to  go  to  "the  Alizpah,"  and  on  that  con- 
secrated ground  utter  all  his  words  "  before  Jeho- 
vah." It  was  doubtless  from  Mizpah  that  he  made 
his  appeal  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (xi.  12), 
and  invited,  though  fruitlessly,  the  aid  of  his  kins- 
men of  Ephraim  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (xii. 
2).  At  Mizpah  he  seems  to  have  henceforward 
resided;  there  the  fatal  meeting  took  place  with  his 
daughter  on  his  return  from  the  war  (xi.  34),  and 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  on  the  altar  of  that  sanc- 
tuary the  father's  terrible  vow  was  consummated. 
The  topographical  notices  of  Jephthah's  course  in 
his  attack  and  pursuit  (ver.  29)  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  unravel;  but  it  seems  most  probal)le  that 
the  "  Mizpeh -Gilead  "  which  is  mentioned  here, 
and  here -only,  is  the  same  as  the  ham-3lizpah  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  narrative;  and  both,  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  are  probably  identical  with 
the  R.vjiATii-JIi/.riai  and  Ramotii-Gilead,  so 
famous  in  the  later  history. 

It  is  still  more  diflicult  to  determine  whether 
this  was  not  also  the  place  at  which  the  great 
assembly  of  the  people  was  held  to  decide  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  against  Gibeah  after  the  out- 
rage on  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx. 
1,  ;J,  xxi.  1,  5,  8).  No  doubt  there  seems  a  certain 
violence  in  removing  the  scene  of  any  part  of  so 
local  a  story  to  so  great  a  distance  as  the  other  side 
of  Jordan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  limits 
of  the  story  so  circumscribed  ?  TJie  event  is  repre- 
sented as  one  affecting  not  a  part  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  nation,  east  of  Jordan  as  well  as  west 
—  "from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,  and  the  land  of  Gilead  "' 
(xx.  1).  The  only  part  of  the  nation  excluded 
from  the  assembly  was  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
that  no  communication  oi,  the  subject  was  held 
with  them,  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  they 
only  "heard  "  of  its  taking  place  (xx.  3);  an  e.^- 
pression  which  would  be  meaningless  if  the  place 
of  assembly  were  —  as  l\Iiz])ah  of  Benjamin  was  — 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Gibeah,  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  own  territory,  though  perfectly  natural  if  it 
were  at  a  distance  from  them.  And  had  there  not 
been  some  reason  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
combined  possibly  with  some  special  claim  in  Miz- 
pah —  and  that  claim  doubtless  its  ancient  sanctity 
and  the  re]nitation  which  Jephthah's  success  had 
conferred  upon  it  —  why  was  not  either  Bethel, 
where  the  ark  was  deposited  (xx.  2G,  27),  or  Shiloh, 


only  ;  4.  In  every  other  case  the  Uebrew  text  presents 
the  name  as  ham-Mi  tzpah. 

b  See  Ewald,  Kompnsition  der  Genesis.  Thus  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  versions  of  ver.  49,  the  word 
Mizpe/i  is  not  treated  as  a  proper  name  at  all ;  and  a 
different  turn  is  given  to  the  verse. 
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shosen  for  the  purpose?  Suppose  a  Mizpah  near  I  twi'  ireSiait'  Macracix  [-A^'ex.  Aid.  Mao-ffrjt^a] 
Gibeah,  and  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulty :  remove! 
it  to  the  place  of  .lacob  and  Laban's  meetinj,',  and 
the  difficulties  disappear;  aud  the  allusions  to 
Gilead  (xx.  1),  to  Jabesh-Gilead  (xxi.  8,  etc.),  and 
to  Shiloh,  as  "  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  all  fall  nat- 
urally into  their  places  and  acquire  a  proper  force. 
Mizpah  is  probably  the  same  as  Kajiatii-AIiz- 

i'F.H  (nS^TSTl  "1),  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  2G  only. 
The  prefix  merely  si!j;nifies  that  the  spot  was  an 
elevated  one,  which  we  already  believe  it  to  have 
been;  and  if  the  two  are  not  identical,  then  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  an  enumeration  of  the  chief 
places  of  Gilead  with  the  omission  of  its  most 
famous  sanctuary.  Kamath  ham-Mizpeh  was  most 
jirobably  identical  also  witii  liamoth-Gilead :  but 
this  is  a  point  which  will  be  most  advantageously 
discussed  under  the  latter  head. 

Mizpah  still  retained  its  name  in  the  days  of  the 
IMaccabees,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken  with 
the  other  cities  of  Gilead  (1  Maec.  v.  35).  From 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {  0 noma st icon,  "Maspha") 
it  receives  a  bare  mention.  It  is  probable,  both 
from  their  notices  (0  no  mast  icon,  "Kammoth"') 
and  from  other  considerations,  that  Ramoth-Gilead 
is  the  modern  es-Sull ;  but  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  Mizpah  is  not  rather  the  great  mountain 
Jebi'l  Oslia,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest. 
The  name  Safut  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  a 
few  miles  east  of  es-SnU. 

A  singular  reference  to  Mizpah  is  found  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ix.,  as  given  in  the  Targum,  which  runs 
as  follows:  "  For  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  and  Laban  ....  when  David  assembled 
his  army  and  passed  over  the  heap"  of  witness." 

2.  A  second  Mizpeh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  was 

the  Mizpeh- MoAB  (3Sia  HS^Q  :  Mao-a-ricpae 
[Vat.  -(pa,  Alex.  Maa-n<pa]  rrjs  McoayS:  Mosplui 
qua  est  Moab),  where  the  king  of  that  nation  was 
living  when  David  committed  his  parents  to  his 
care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The  name  does  not  occur 
again,  nor  is  there  any  clew  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  It  may  have  been,  as  is  commonly  con- 
jectured, the  elevated  and  strong  natural  fortress 
afterwards  known  as  Kih-Moab,  the  modern 
Kernk.  But  is  it  not  at  least  equally  possible 
that  it  was  the  great  Mount  Pisgah,  which  was  the 
most  connnanding  eminence  in  the  whole  of  Moab, 
which  contained  the  sanctuary  of  Nebo,  and  of 
which  one  part  was  actually  called  Zophim  (Num. 
xxiii.  14),  a  name  derived  from  the  same  root  with 
Mizpeh  ? 

3.  A  third   was  The   Land   of  Mizpeh,  or 

more  accurately  "of  Mizpah"  (HQ^Sn  '^^'^.^ 
yyiv  Maaffvfia'-,  [(,'omp.  Aid.  yrif  Macrcrrjt^a:  Vat. 
T-nv  Mao-eiy^o;  Alex,  ttjj/  Vlaaa-n(pad  ■■] ''  term 
Maspha),  the  residence  of  the  llivites  who  joined 
the  northern  confederacy  against  Israel,  headed  by 
Jabin  king  of  llazor  (Josh.  xi.  .3).  No  other  men- 
tion is  found  of  this  district  in  the  Bible,  unless  it 
be  identical  with 

4.  The  Valley  of  JIizpeii  (n3!^n  HViT?  '■ 


campus  Afisphe),  to  which  the  discomfited  hosta 
of  the  same  confederacy  were  chased  by  Joshua 
(xi.  8).  It  lay  eastward  from  Misrephoth-jiaim; 
but  this  affords  us  no  assistance,  as  the  situation 
of  the  latter  place  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  we 
may  rely  on  the  peculiar  term  here  rendered  "  val- 
ley "  —  a  term  applied  elsewhere  in  the  records  of 
Joshua  only  to  the  "  valley  of  Lebanon,"  which  is 
also  said  to  have  been  "  under  Mount  Hermon," 
and  which  contained  the  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad 
(Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7)  —  then  we  may  accept  the 
"  land  of  Mizpah  "  or  •'  the  valley  of  Mizpeh  "  as 
identical  with  that  enormous  tract,  the  great  coun- 
try of  Coele-Syria,  the  Bukd'n  alike  of  the  modern 
Arabs  and  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  (comp.  Am.  i. 
5),  which  contains  the  great  sanctuary  of  Baal-bek, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  Hermon 
(see  Staidey,  S.  tf  P.  p.  392  note).  But  this  must 
not  be  taken  for  more  than  a  probable  inference, 
and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  name 
Mizpeh  is  here  comiected  with  a  "valley"  or 
"plain"  —  not,  as  in  the  other  cases,  with  an 
eminence.  Still  the  valley  may  have  derived  its 
appellation  from  an  eminence  of  sanctity  or  repute 
situated  therein ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
name  not  impossibly  derived  from  Mizpeh  —  Ilaush 
Tell-Siijiyeh  —  is  now  attached  to  a  hill  a  short 
distance  north  of  Baalbek. 

5.  Mizpeh  (n9!;*Sn  :  Macrcpa.-  Masephn],  a 
city  of  Judah  (.Tosh,  xv.  38);  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah  or  maritime  lowland;  a  member  of  the 
same  group  with  Dilean,  Lachish,  and  legion,  and 
apparently  in  their  neighborhood.  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  p.  33.5)  suggests  its  identity  with  the 
present  Tell  es-Safiye.h  —  the  Blanchegarde  of  tne 
Crusaders ;  a  conjecture  which  appears  very  feasible 
on  the  ground  both  of  situation  and  of  the  likeness 
between  the  two  names,  which  are  nearly  identical 
—  certainly  a  more  probable  identification  than 
those  proposed  with  Gath  and  with  Libnah. 
Tina,  which  is  not  improbably  Dilean,  is  about 
3  miles  N.  W.,  and  Ajliiii  and  um  Lakis,  respect- 
ively 10  and  12  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tell  es-SaJ!.eli, 
which  itself  stands  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  completely  overlooking  the  maritime 
plain  (Porter,  Haiultik.  p.  2.52).  It  is  remarkable 
too  that,  just  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  other 
Mizpahs  we  find  Zophim,  Zuph,  or  Zaphon,  so  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tell  es-Safieh  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  valley  of  Zephathah  was  situated. 
(See  Kob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  31.) 

6.  Mizpeh,  in  Josh,  and  Samuel ;  elsewhere  Miz- 
pah (rT5;''^n  in  Joshua;  elsewhere  HQ^^n : 
yia(Tcr7}(pa.9 ;  in  Josh.  Ma(Ta7]/j.d  [.Vlex.  Macrcpa]; 
Chron.  and  Neh.  jj  Maa(pa.,  and  6  Macr4>4:  Kings 
and  Hos.  in  both  MSS.  ^  cr/coTrict;  Alex.  Maaricpa; 
[there  are  other  variations  not  worth  noting;] 
Mesphe,  Mti.yilin,  Masphalh),  a  "city"  of  Ben- 
jamin, named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  between 
Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  in  apparent  proximity 
to  Kam.ah  and  Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii.  2G).  Its  con- 
nection  with   the   two    last-named   towns  is  alsc 


a  The  word  here  used—  SH^TPID  "'I'^S  —  ex- 
dibits  the  transition  from  thu  >' Jegar  "  of  the  ancient 
Aramaic  of  I.aban  to  the  H<tjar  of  the  modin-n  Arabs 
—  the  word  by  which  they  designate  the  heaps  which 
it  is  their  custom,  as  it  was  Laban's,  to  erect  as  land- 
marks of  a  boundary. 

h  Here    the   LX.X.   (ed.  Mai)  omit   "  llivites,"'   and 


perhaps  read  "  Hermon  "    (IDIH),    as   "  Arabah'- 

(nSIl?)  —  the  two  words  are  more  alike  to  the  eat 
than  the  eye  —  and  thus  give  the  sentence,  "  they 
under  the  desert  in  the  Maseuma."  A  somewhat  simi* 
lar  substitution  is  found  in  the  LXX  version  of  Gten. 
XXXV.  27. 
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implied  in  the  later  history  (1  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  1 
xvi.  6;  Neh.  .iii-  7).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
fortified  by  Asa  ai,'aiiist  the  incursions  of  the  k'lw^s 
of  the  northern  Israel  (1  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  x\i.  fi ; 
Jer.  xli.  10);  and  after  the  destruction  of  .Jeru- 
salem it  became  the  residence  of  the  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Babylon  (.Jer.  xl.  7,  &c.), 
and  the  scene  of  his  murder  and  of  the  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  tlie  name  of  Ishmael  the 
son  of  Nethaniah. 

But  IMizpah  was  more  than  this.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  tlie  history  of  Israel,  at  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  it  was  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  the  special  resort  of  the  people  in 
times  of  diflnculty  and  solemn  deliberation.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  it  was  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ark  (see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1 
Sam.  vii.  2;  Reland,  Antiq.  i.  §  G);"  but  this  is 
possibly  an  inference  from  the  expression  "  before 
Jehovah  "  in  Judg.  xx.  1.  It  is  suddenly  brought 
before  us  in  the  history.  At  Jlizpah,  when  suffer- 
ing the  very  extremities  of  Philistine  bondage,  the 
nation  assembled  at  the  call  of  tlie  great  Prophet. 
and  with  strange  and  significant  rites  confessed 
their  sins,  and  were  blessed  with  instant  and  signal 
deliverance  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-13).  At  Mizpah  took 
place  no  less  an  act  than  the  public  selection  and 
appointment  of  Saul  as  the  iirst  king  of  the  nation 
(1  Sam.  X.  17-25).  It  was  one  of  the  three  holy 
cities  (LXX.  rots  rjjiacrfj.ei'ois  rovTois)  which 
Samuel  visited  in  turn  as  judge  of  the  people  (vii. 
6,  16),  the  other  two  being  Bethel  and  Gilgal. 
But,  unlike  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  no  record  is  pre- 
served of  the  cause  or  origin  of  a  sanctity  so 
abruptly  announced,  and  yet  so  fully  asserted.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for,  or  rather 
every  reason  against,  such  a  supposition,  as  applied 
to  the  events  last  alluded  to.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  Gibeah  and  the  rule  of 
Samuel,  a  very  long  period  had  elapsed,  during 
which  the  ravages  of  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  Mo- 
abites,  and  Midianites  ('Judg.  iii.  13,  l-t,  vi.  1,  4, 
33,  X.  0^  in  the  districts  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
Jordr>n  Valley  itself  at  both  its  northern  and  south- 
ern ends  —  at  Jericho  no  less  than  Jezreel  —  and 
along  the  passes  of  communication  between  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  western  table-land,  must 
have  rendered  (omraunication  between  west  and 
east  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  as  the  old  Mizpah  became  inaccessible,  an 
eminence  nearer  at  hand  was  chosen  and  invested 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  original  spot  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes?  Even  if  the  name  did  not 
previously  exist  tliere  in  the  exact  shape  of  Mizpali, 
it  may  easily  have  existed  in  some  shape  sufficiently 
near  to  allow  of  its  ibrmation  by  a  process  lioth 
natural  and  frequent  in  Oriental  speech.  To  a 
Hebrew  it  would  require  a  very  slight  inflection  to 
change  Zophim  or  Zuph  —  both  of  which  names 
were  attached  to  places  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  — 
to  Mizpah.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  for 
more  thi-n   a   mere  hypothesis.     And    against  it 


a  Rabbi  Schwarz  (127  note)  very  ingeniously  finds 
a  reference  to  Mizpeh  in  1  Sam.  iv.  13  ;    where  he 

would  point  the  word  Hp^iQ  (A.  V.  "  watching  "")  as 
rT^'*J2,  and  thus  read  "by  the  road  to  Mizpeh." 
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there  is  the  serious  objection  that  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  select  a  holy  place  in  the  territory  of 
I'^phraim  or  Benjamin,  it  would  seem  more  natural 
that  the  clioice  should  have  fallen  on  Shiloh,  or 
Bethel,  than  on  one  which  had  no  previous  claim 
but  that  of  its  name. 

With  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  the  Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah, 
or  at  least  its  reputation,-  seems  to  have  declined. 
The  "men  of  Mizpah"  (Neh.  iii.  7),  and  the 
"  ruler  of  Mizpah,"  and  also  of  "  part  of  Mizpah  " 
(19  and  15)  —  assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  latter  expressions  perhaps 
point  to  a  distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular  parts  of  the  town.  The  allusion  in  ver.  7 
to  the  "  throne  of  the  governor  on  this  side  the 
river  "  in  connection  with  Mizpah  is  curious,  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  Gedaliah,  who  was  left  in  charge 
of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  his  abode 
there.  But  we  hear  of  no  religious  act  in  con- 
nection with  it  till  that  affecting  assembly  called 
together  thither,  as  to  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
their  forefathers,  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  "  when  the 
Israelites  assembled  themselves  together  and  came 
to  Massepha  over  against  Jerusalem;  for  in  Mas- 
pha  was  there  aforetime  a  place  of  prayer  {rSiros 
irpocrevxv^)  ^o""  Israel"  (1  Mace.  iii.  46).  The 
expression  "over  against"  ((careVacTi),  no  less 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  seems  to 
require  that  from  Mizpah  the  City  or  the  Temple 
was  visible:  an  indication  of  some  iniportance, 
since,  scanty  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  information 
given  us  in  the  Bible  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  on  another  occasion  he  names  the  place 
so  as  fully  to  corroborate  the  inference.  It  is  in 
his  account  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jerusalem  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §  5),  where  he  relates  that 
Jaddua  the  high-priest  went  to  meet  the  king  "  to 
a  certain  place  called  Sapha  i'Sacpd);  which  name, 
if  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue,  signifies  a  look- 
out place  ((TKoirriv),  for  from  thence  both  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuary  are  visible."  Sapha  is  doubtless 
a  corruption  of  the  old  name  Mizpah  through  its 
Greek  form  Maspha;  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able douljt  that  this  is  also  the  spot  which  Josephus 
on  otlier  occasions  —  adopting  as  he  often  does  the 
Greek  equi\alent  of  the  Hebrew  name  as  if  it  were 
the  original  (witness  the  avui  ayopd,  "A/cpa,  rj  rwv 
TupowoLcou  (pdpay^,  etc.,  etc.)  —  mentions  as  "ap- 
propriately named  Scopus"  (^kottAs),  because  from 
it  a  clear  view  was  obtained  both  of  the  city  and  of 
the  great  size  of  the  Temple  (B.  ./.  v.  2,  §  3). 
The  position  of  this  he  gives  minutely,  at  least 
twice  (B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  4,  and  v.  2,  §  3),  as  on  the 
north  quarter  of  the  city,  and  about  7  stadia  there- 
from ;  that  is  to  say,  as  is  now  generally  agreed, 
the  l)road  *  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east,  from 
which  the  traveller  gains,  like  Titus,  his  first  view, 
and  takes  his  last  farewell,  of  the  domes,  walls,  and 
towers  of  the  Holy  City. 

Any  one  who  will  look  at  one  of  the  numerous 
photographs  of  Jerusalem  taken  from  this  point, 
will  satisfy  himself  of  the  excellent  view  of  both 
city  and  temple  which  it  commands;  and  it  is  the 


b  The  word  used  by  Josephus  in  speaking  of  it  {B 
J.  V.  2,  S  3)  is  x^o'M-a^o?  i  ^"'i  i""  "'"  ''^  observed  that 
the  root  of  the  word  Mizpah  has  the  force  of  breadth 
as  well  as  of  elevation.     See  above. 
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only  spot  from  which  such  a  view  is  possible,  wliich 
could  answer  the  condition  of  the  situation  of  Miz- 
pah.  Neby  Sumwii,  for  which  Dr.  Robinson  argues 
(B.  B.  i.  400),  is  at  least  five  miles,  as  tlie  crow 
flies,  from  .Jerusalem ;  and  althougli  from  that  lofty 
station  the  domes  of  the  '■  Church  of  the  Sepulchre," 
and  even  that  of  tlie  Salirali  can  be  discerned,  the 
distance  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  accept  it  as  a 
spot  "  over  against  .Jerusalem,"  or  from  which 
either  city  or  temple  could  with  satisfaction  be  in- 
spected." Nor  is  tlie  modei'ate  height  of  Scopus, 
as  compared  with  jWeby  Sitviwil,  any  argument 
against  it,  for  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  height 
of  a  "high  place"  contributed  to  its  sanctity,  or 
indeed  wliat  that  sanctity  exactly  consisted  in.'' 
On  the  other  liand,  some  corroboration  is  afforded 
to  the  identification  of  Scopus  with  Mizpah,  in  the 
fact  that  Mizpah  is  twice  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
(TKoina,. 

Titus's  approach  through  the  villages  of  ancient 
Benjamin  was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  close 
parallel  to  that  of  an  earlier  enemy  of  .Jerusalem  — ■ 
Sennacherib.  In  his  case,  indeed,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  iMizpah.  It  was  at  Nou  that  tlie  Assyrian 
king  remained  for  a  day  feasting  his  eyes  on  "  the 
house  of  Zion  and  the  hill  of  .Jerusalem,"  and  men- 
acing with  "  his  hand  "  the  fair  booty  before  him. 
But  so  exact  is  the  correspondence,  that  it  is  dirti- 
cult  not  to  suspect  that  Nob  and  Mizpah  must  have 
been  identical,  since  that  part  of  the  rising  ground 
north  of  .Jerusalem  which  is  crossed  by  tlie  northern 
road  is  the  only  spot  from  whicii  a  view  of  both 
city  and  temple  at  once  can  be  obtained,  without 
making  a  long  detour  by  way  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  This,  however,  will  lie  best  discussed  imder 
Nob.  Assuming  that  the  hill  in  question  is  the 
Scopus  of  Josephus,  and  that  that  again  was  the 
Mizpah  of  the  Hebrews,  tlie  sknpia  {(tkowio.)  and 
Massephath  of  the  LXX.  translators,  it  is  certainly 
startling  to  find  a  village  named  tt/iiifai"  lying  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  mountain  a  very  short  dis- 
tance below  the  summit  —  if  summit  it  can  be 
called  —  from  which  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Zion  (now  occupied  by  the  Sakrah),  is  obtained. 
Can  ShdJ'nt,  or  SnJ'at,  be,  as  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  in  the  case  of  Tell  es-Sqfieli,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Semitic  name?  Our  knowledge  of 
the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  even  of  the  city 
and  environs  of  Jerusalem,  is  so  'very  imperfect, 
that  the  above  can  only  be  taken  as  suggestions 
which  may  be  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  future 
explorers  in  their  investigations. 

Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  suggest  the  identity  of  Scopus  with  Mizpah 
{S.  (f'  P.  1st  edit.  222).  But  since  writing  the 
above,  the  writer  has  becomo  aware  that  the  same 
view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  his  Land  of  Promise 
(Appendix,  §  viii.).     This  traveller  has  investigated 
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«  *  Dr.  Valentiner,  for  several  years  a  missionary  at 
Jerusalem,  and  familiar  with  the  topography  of  thu 
region,  agiees  with  Dr.  Robinson  that  Neby  >Samwil  is 
the  ancient  Mizpah.  See  ZeitscJu:  iler  deiitsrk.  il/. 
Gesdlsch.  xii.  1(34.  Van  ile  VelJe  thinks  this  to  be  tlie 
right  opinion  {Sijr.  and  Pal.  ii.  53).  This  Neby  Sainivil 
Is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  landscape,  that  it  may 
wry  justly  be  said  to  "  confront "  (xaTeVai'Tt ,  see  above) 
the  observer  as  lie  looks  towards  it  from  Jerusalem. 
The  impresi^ion  In  such  a  case  depends  less  on  the  dis- 
tance than  on  the  position  and  conspicuousness  of  the 
abject.     See  wood-cut,  vol.  i.  p.  917.  H. 

b  In  the  East,   at  the   present   time,  a  sanctity  is 


the  subject  with  great  ability  and  clearness ;  and 
he  points  out  one  circumstance  in  favor  of  Scopus 
l)eing  Jlizpah,  and  against  Nehtj  Sumwii,  whicll 
had  escaped  the  writer,  namely,  that  the  former  lay 
directly  in  the  road  of  the  pilgrims  from  Samaria 
to  .Jerusalem  who  were  murdered  by  Ishmael  (.Jer. 
xli.  7 ),  while  the  latter  is  altogether  away  from  it. 
Possibly  the  statement  of  Josephus  (see  vol.  ii.  p. 
1173  a)  that  it  was  at  Heliron,  not  Gibeon,  that 
Ishmael  was  overtaken,  coupled  with  Dr.  B.'s  own 
statement  as  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  districts 
east  of  Jerusalem  —  may  remove  the  only  scruple 
whicll  he  appears  to  entertain  to  the  identification 
of  Scopus  with  Mizpah.  G. 

MIZ'PAE,  ("I90^  [mimber]  :  Maacpap  ; 
[Vat.  MaAo-ap:]  Meiphar).  Properly  Mispai;,  as 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1611  and  the  Geneva  version ;  the 
same  as  Misperexh  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 

MIZ'PEH.     [Mi/.PAii.] 

MIZRA'IM  {W^y^^  [see  below]:  Meo-palj/: 
Mesraim),  the  us;ial  name  of  Egypt  in  the  0.  T., 
the  dual  of  iMazor,  ^^^tt,  which  is  less  frequently'^ 

employed:  gent,  noun,  "^^IJ^. 

If  the  etymology  of  Mazor  be  sought  in  Hebrew 
it  might  signify  a  "  mound,"  "  bulwark."  or 
"  citadel,"  or  again  "  distress;  "  but  no  one  of  these 
meanings   is  apposite.    We  prefer,  with  Gesenius 

( T/ies.  s.  V.  TllJP),  to  look  to  the  Arabic,  and 
we  extract  the  article  on  the  corresponding  word 

from  the   Kdmoos,  "  ^^tOJO,  a  partition   between 

two  things,  as  also   ^aO  Uo  :  a  limit  between  two 

lands :  a  receptacle :  a  city  or  a  province  [the  ex- 
planation means  both] :  and  red  earth  or  mud. 
The  well-known  city  [Memphis]."  Gesenius  ac- 
cepts the  meaning  "  limit "  or  the  like,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  its  fitness  with  the  Shemites,  who  had 
no  idea  that  the  Nile  or  Egypt  was  on  the  border 
of  two  continents,  unless  it  be  supposed  to  denote 
the  divided  land.  ^Ve  believe  that  the  last  mean- 
ing but  one,  "  red  .earth  or  mud,"  is  the  true  one, 
from  its  correspondence  to  the  Egyptian  name  of 
the  country,  KEM,  which  signifies  "  black,"  and 
was  given  to  it  for  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil. 
It   must    be    recollected    that   the    term    "red" 

r  ^^~^(  ]  is  not  used  in  the  Kamoos,  or  indeed  in 

Semitic  phraseology,  in  the  limited  sense  to  which 
Indo-European  ideas  have  accustomed  us;  item- 
braces  a  wide  range  of  tints,  from  what  we  call  red 


attached  to  the  spot  from  which  any  holy  place  is 
visible.  Such  spots  may  be  met  with  all  through  the 
hills  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  distinguished  by 
the  little  heaps  of  stones  erected  by  thoughtful  or  pious 
Mussulmans.  (See  Miss  Beaufort's  Egi/pl.  Sepulchres, 
etc.  ii.  88.) 

e  This  is  the  spelling  given  by  Van  de  Velde  in  his 
map.  Robinson  gives  it  as  Shalfal  (i.  e.  with  the  Aiit), 
and  Dr.  EW  Smith,  in  the  Arabic  lists  attached  to 
Robinson's  1st  edition  (iii.  App.  121),  Sa'fat. 

<1  It  occurs  only  2  K.  six.  24 ;  Is.  xix.  6,  xxsvii 
2.J  ;  Mic.  vii.  12. 
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to  a  reddish  brown.  So,  in  like  manner,  in  Egyp- 
tian tlie  word  "  black  "  siyiiities  dark  in  an  equality 
wide  sense.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  He- 
brew word  Ham,  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  native  ap- 
pellation of  the  coimtry,  the  former  signifyinjj; 
"  warm  "  or  "hot,"  and   a  cognate  Arabic  word, 

L^,^..,  meaning  "  black  fetid  mud  "  (Knmods),  or 
"  l)lack  mud"  {Silidli.  MS.),  and  suggested  tiiat 
Ham  and  Mazor  may  be  identical  with  the  Eiryp- 
tian  KEM  (or  KHESI),  which  is  virtually  the  same 
in  both  sound  and  sense  as  the  former,  and  of  the 
same  sense  as  the  latter.  [Egypt;  Haji.]  How- 
then  are  we  to  explain  this  double  naming  of  the 
country?  A  recent  discovery  throws  light  upon 
the  question.  We  had  already  some  reason  for 
conjecturing  that  there  were  Semitic  equivalents, 
with  the  same  sense,  for  some  of  the  Egyptian 
geoL'raphical  names  with  which  the  Shemites  were 
well  acquainted.  M.  de  Itouge  has  ascertained  that 
Zoan  is  the  famous   Shepherd-stronghold   Avaris, 

and  that  the  Hebrew  name  T^~,  from  ]VV,  "  he 
moved  tents,  went  forward,"  is  equivalent  to  the 
Egyptian  one  ll.V-WAH,  "  the  place  of  departure" 
(litvue  Arclicdicfji'juc,  1861,  p.  2u0).  This  dis- 
covery, it  should  be  noticed,  gives  remarkable  sig- 
nificance to  the  passage,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  belbre  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (Num.  xiii. 
22).  Perhaps  a  similar  case  may  be  found  in  Kush 
and  Phut,  both  of  which  occur  in  Egyptian  as  well 
as  Hebrew.  In  the  liible,  African  Cush  is  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  and  Phut,  an  African  people  or  land 
connected  with  Egypt.  In  the  P^^gyptian  inscrip- 
tions, the  same  Etliiojjia  is  KEESH,  and  an  Ethi- 
opian people  is  called  ANU-PET-MEKU,  "the 
Anu  of  the  island  of  the  bow,"  probably  JMeroii, 
where  the  Nile  makes  an  extraordinary  bend  in  its 
course.  We  have  no  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  etymology 
for   Kl'lESH,   or   Cush,   unless   we    may  compare 

ti71p,  which  would  give  the  same  coimection  with 
bow  that  we  find  in  Phut  or  PET,  for  which  our 
only  derivation  is  from  the  Egyptian  PET,  "a  bow.' 
There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  thus  supposing  that 
Mizraim  is  merely  the  name  of  a  country,  and  that 
Ham  and  Mazor  may  have  been  the  same  person, 
for  the  very  form  of  Mizraim  forbids  any  but  the 
former  idea,  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
obviously  not  altogether  a  genealogical  list.  Egyp- 
tian etymologies  have  been  sought  in  vain  for  Miz- 
raim;     HeTOTUOj     "kingdom"      (Gesen. 

Tlies.  s.  V.  "miKi),  IS  not  an  ancient  form,  and 
the  old  name,  TO-MAR  (Brugsch,  (ieng.  Jnschr. 
pi.  X.  nos.  307-370,  p.  74),  suggested  as  the  source 
of  Mizraim  by  Dr.  Hincks,  is  too  different  to  be 
accepted  as  a  derivation. 

Mizraim  first  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
Hamites  in  Gen.  x.,  where  we  read,  "  And  the  sons 
of  Ham;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Ca- 
naan" (ver.  6;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  Here  we  have 
conjectured  that  in.stead  of  the  dual,  the  original 
text  had  the  gentile  noun  in  the  plural  (suggesting 

u'^~lV^  in.stead  of  the  present  C'T'"^),  since 

t  seems  strange  that  a  dual  form  should  occur  in 
the  first  generation  after  Ham,  and  since  the  plural 
of  the  gentile  noun  would  lie  consistent  with  the 
plural  forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  nations 
or  tribes   afterwards   enumerated,    as   well   as  with 
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the  like  singular  forms  of  the  names  of  the  (lanaan- 
ites,  excepting  Sidon.      [Ham.] 

If  the  names  lie  in  an  order  of  seniority,  whether 
as  indicating  children  of  Ham,  or  older  and  younger 
branches,  we  can  form  no  theory  as  to  their  settle- 
ments from  their  places;  but  if  the  arrangement  be 
geographical,  whicii  is  probalile  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  form  IMizraim,  which  in  no  case  can  be  a 
man's  name,  and  the  order  of  some  of  the  Mizraites, 
the  placing  may  afford  a  clew  to  the  positions  of 
the  Hamite  lands.  Cush  would  stand  first  as  the 
most  widely  spread  of  these  peoples,  extending  from 
P>abyIon  to  the  upper  Nile,  the  territory  of  Mizraim 
would  lie  the  next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt 
and  its  colonies  on  the  northwest  and  northeast. 
Phut  as  dependent  on  Egypt  might  follow  Mizraim, 
and  Canaan  as  the  northernmost  would  end  the  list. 
Egypt,  the  "land  of  Ham,"  may  have  been  the 
primitive  seat  of  these  four  stocks.  In  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  INIizraites,  though  we  have  tribes  ex- 
tending far  lieyond  I'.gypt,  we  mav  suiijjose  that 
they  all  had  their  first  seat  in  Mizraim,  and  spread 
thence,  as  is  distinctly  said  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
the  order  seems  to  be  geographical,  though  the 
same  is  not  so  clear  of  the  Canaanites.  The  list 
of  the  Mizraites  is  thus  given  in  Gen.  x.:  "And 
Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim, 
and  Naphtuhim,  and  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim 
(whence  came  forth  the  Philistines),  and  Caph- 
torim"  (13,  U;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  11,  12).  Here  it 
is  certain  that  we  have  the  names  of  nations  or 
trilies,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  derived 
from  names  of  countries.  We  find  elsewhere 
Pathros  and  Caphtor,  probably  Lud  (for  the  Miz- 
raite Ludim),  and  perhaps,  Lub  for  the  Lubim, 
which  are  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Lehabim. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  Philistines  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  traced  to  the  Casluhim, 
whereas  in  other  places  they  come  from  the  land 
of  (?aphtor,  and  are  even  called  Caphtorim.  It 
seems  probalile  that  there  has  been  a  misplacement, 
and  that  the  ]iarenthetic  clause  originally  followed 
the  name  of  the  Caphtorim.  Of  these  names  we 
have  not  yet  identified  the  Anamim  and  the  Caslu- 
him; the  Lehabim  are,  as  already  said,  almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  the  Lubim,  the  KEBII  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  primitive  Libyans; 
tlie  Naphtuhim  we  put  immediately  to  the  west  of 
northern  Egypt;  and  the  Pathrusim  and  Caphtorim 
in  that  country,  where  the  Casluhim  may  also  be 
placed.  There  would  therefore  be  a  distinct  order 
from  west  to  east,  and  if  the  Philistines  i)e  trans- 
ferred, -this  order  would  be  perfectly  preserved, 
though  perhaps  these  last  would  necessarily  be 
placed  with  their  innnediate  parent  among  the 
tribes. 

Mizraim  therefore,  like  Cush,  and  perhaps  Ham, 
geographically  represents  a  centre  whence  colonies 
went  forth  in  the  remotest  period  of  post-diluviau 
history.  The  Philistines  were  originally  settled  in 
the  land  of  Mizraim,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
the  same  of  the  Lehabim,  if  they  be  those  Libyans 
who  revolted,  according  to  Manetho,  from  the 
Egyptians  in  a  very  early  age.  [Lubim.]  The 
list,  however,  probably  arranges  them  according  to 
the  settlements  they  held  at  a  later  time,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  notice  of  the  Philistines'  migration; 
but  the  mention  of  the  spread  of  the  Canaanites 
must  be  considered  on  the  other  side.  We  regard 
the  distribution  of  the  Mizraites  as  showing  that 
their  colonies  were  but  a  part  of  the  great  migra- 
tion that  gave  the  Cushites  the  command   of  tha 
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Indian  Ocean,  and  which  explains  the  affinity  tlie 
Egyptian  monuments  show  ns  between  the  pre- 
Hellenic  Cretans  anil  Cariaiis  (the  latter  no  doubt 
the  Leleges  of  the  Greek  writers)  and  the  Philis- 
tines. 

The  history  and  ethnoioijy  of  the  IMizraite  na- 
tions have  been  given  under  the  article  Haji,  so 
that  liere  it  is  not  needful  to  do  more  than  draw 
attention  to  some  remarkable  particulars  which  did 
not  fall  under  our  notice  in  treating  of  the  early 
Egyptians.  We  find  frnm  the  monuments  of 
ICgypt  that  the  white  nations  of  western  Africa 
were  of  what  we  call  the  Semitic  type,  and  we 
must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  stream  of  Arab  colonization 
that  has  for  full  two  thoiisand  years  steadily  flowed 
into  northern  Afi'ica.  The  seafaring  race  that  first 
])assed  from  Egypt  to  the  west,  though  physically 
like,  was  mentally  different  from,  the  true  pastoral 
Arab,  and  to  this  day  the  two  elements  have  kept 
apart,  the  townspeople  of  the  coast  being  unable 
to  settle  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  and 
these  tribes  again  being  as  unable  to  settle  on  the 
coast. 

The  affinity  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  neigh- 
bors was  long  a  safeguard  of  the  empire  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  from  the  latter,  whether  Cretans, 
Lubim,  or  people  of  Phut  and  Cush,  the  chief 
mercenaries  of  the  Egyptian  armies  were  drawn ; 
facts  which  we  mainly  learn  from  the  liible,  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  In  the  days  of  the 
Persian  dominion  Libyan  Inaros  made  a  Ijrave 
stand  for  the  liberty  of  Egypt.  Probably  the  tie 
was  more  one  of  religion  than  of  common  descent, 
for  the  Egyptian  belief  appears  to  have  mainly 
prevailed  in  Africa  as  far  as  it  was  civilized,  though 
of  course  changed  in  its  details.  The  Philistines 
had  a  different  religion,  and  seem  to  have  been 
identified  in  this  matter  with  the  Canaanites,  and 
thus  they  may  have  lost,  as  tliey  seem  to  have  done, 
their  attachment  to  their  mother  country. 

In  the  use  of  the  names  Jlazor  and  iMizraim  for 
Egypt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  has  always 
been  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  its  inhabitants. 
Under  the  Greeks  and  Komans  there  was  indeed 
a  third  division,  the  Hepfanomis,  which  has  been 
called  Middle  Egypt,  as  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  but  we  must  rather  regard  it  as  forming, 
with  the  Tliebais,  Upper  Egypt..  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Mazor,  as  distinct  from  JMizraim,  signi- 
fies Lower  Egypt;  but  this  conjecture  cannot  be 
maintained.  For  fuller  details  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ham,  Egypt, 
and  the  articles  on  the  several  INIizraite  nations  or 
tribes.  R.  S.  P. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Geo.  Ebers,  of  Jena,  who 
has  made  this  name  the  subject  of  a  thorough 
and  learned  discussion  {^£(/i/pten  und  die  Biicher 
Mosa's),  Mizraim  was  a  Semitish  term,  which  origi- 
nated entirely  outside  of  Egyptian  forms  of  speech, 
and  was  probably  suggested  by  that  feature  of 
Egypt  which  would  most  jjowerfuUy  impress  a 
people  living  to  the  east  of  the  Nile.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  wiiich 
roved  from  place  to  place,  following  the  herbage 
for  their  flocks,  Eirypt  was  an  inclosed  and  secluded 
country.  .A.t  an  early  period  the  Pharaohs  forti- 
fied themselves  against  the  incursions  of  Asiatic 
Tibes,  and  for  a  lour;  time  they  were  extremely 
jealous  even  of  commerce  with  foreigners.  Hence 
the  most  secluded  countrv  known  to  the  Semitic 
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peoples  received  the  name  of  the  Inclosed,  the  Forti- 
tified  —  the   name    iMizraini    being    derived    from 

11^^.       Knobel,  who  gives  the  same  derivation, 

T  ... 

traces  the  idea  of  insulation  (Einschlkssunfj),  to 

the  geographical  configuration  of  the  country,  as 
shut  in  within  the  hills  and  the  desert  —  the  double 
chain  of  mountains  suggesting  the  dual  form  —  or 
possibly  this  may  have  been  intended  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Delta, 
i'o  this,  however,  it  is  objected  by  Ebers,  that  for 
a  long  time,  perhaps  until  the  invasion  of  the 
Hyksos,  Egypt  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians  and 
other  nations  of  the  East,  only  through  its  Delta. 
Indeed  Pliny  and  other  classic  writers  speak  of  the 
Thebaid  as  a  distinct  country,  and  not  as  a  part 
of  Egypt  itself.  Hence  to  account  for  the  dual 
form  ot  JMizraim,  Eliers  falls  back  upon  the  double 
line  of  fortifications  that  guarded  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez;  the  one  terminating  at  Hehopolis,  the  other 
at  Klysma,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  near  the  site 
of  the  modern  Suez.  The  dual  would  then  signify 
the  doubly-fortified.  If  this  hypothesis  is  not  tena- 
ble, then  tlie  dual  form  may  have  been  derived  froiv 
the  twofold  division  which  appeared  very  early  in 
the  political  constitution  of  the  country,  and  under 
the  consolidated  em[)ire  was  still  represented  in  the 
colors  and  symbols  of  the  double-crown.  [Egypt.] 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  inclosed  country 
being  retained,  the  term  was  adapted  to  this  douljle 
form.  The  Hebrews,  already  familiar  with  this 
Semitic  notion  of  Egypt,  received  their  first  im- 
pressions of  the  country  from  that  doubly-fortified 
section  which  was  their  allotted  home,  and  they 
naturally  adhei'ed  to  a  descriptive  name  which  is 
not  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  nor  explained  by 
the  Coptic,  and  which  probably  the  old  I'^gyptians 
never  employed  to  designate  their  native  land.  In 
Is.  xi.  11  and  Jer.  xliv.  15  the  plural  Mizraim 
appears  to  be  used  for  the  Delta  alone. 

J.  P.  T. 

MIZ'ZAH  (n-T?2  [fear]:  MoCe';  Alex.  Moxe 
[and  Vat.  OjxoCe]  in  1  Chr. :  Mezn).  Son  of 
Keuel  and  grandson  of  Esau;  descended  likewise 
through  Bashemath  from  Ishuiael.  He  was  one  of 
the  "dukes"  or  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  land  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Cln-.  i.  37).  The 
settlements  of  his  descendants  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Forster  {/list.  Geoy.  of  Arab.  ii.  55)  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  fj.i(TaviTr]s  koKtto^,  or  Phrat-.l/Z.^'f;/, 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

MNA'SON  {yivd(T(i>v)  is  honorably  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  like  Gains,  Lydia.  and  others,  as  one 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  10). 
One  or  two  questions  of  some  little  interest,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  are  raised  by  the  context. 
It  is  most  likely,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  resi- 
dence at  this  time  was  not  Ca^sarea,  but  .Jerusalem. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Christians  of  Casarea, 
and  they  took  St.  Paul  to  hi;j  house  at  Jerusalem. 
To  translate  the  words  ayovTes  Trap'  S  ^^viadwfjLei', 
as  in  the  A.  V..  removes  no  granunatical  difficulty, 
and  introduces  a  slight  improbability  into  the  nar- 
rative. He  was,  however,  a  Cyprian  liy  birth,  and 
may  have  been  a  friend  of  Barnalias  (.\cts  iv.  36), 
and  possibly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity by  him.  The  Cyprians  who  are  so  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  19,  2;),  may  have 
included  Mnason.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  could 
have  been  converted  during  the  journey  of  Paul 
and   Barnabas  through  Cyprus   (Acts  xiii.  4-13), 
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otherwise  the  Apostle  would  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  which  does  not  appear  to 
lia\e  been  the  case.  And  tlie  plu-ase  apxouos 
fiadriT7]s  points  to  an  earlier  period,  possibly  to  the 
day  of  Tentecost  (compare  eV  apxfi,  Acts  xi.  15), 
or  to  direct  intercourse  with  our  blessed  Lord  Him- 
self.     [CYrKU.s.]  J.  S.  H. 

MO'AB  (3S"ia  [see  below]:  MoiajS;  Jose- 
phus,  MoJa/Sos:  Monb),  the  name  of  the  son  of 
I^t's  eldest  daughter,  the  elder  brother  of  I'en- 
Ammi,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen. 
xix.  37);  also  of  the  nation  descended  from  him, 
though  the  name  "Moabites  "  is  in  both  the  origi- 
nal and  A.  V.  more  frequently  used  for  them. 

No  explanation  of  the  name  is  given  us  in  the 
original  record,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  throw  an 
interpretation  into  it  unless  by  some  accommoda- 
tion. Various  explanatiorls  have  however  been  pro- 
posed. («.)  The  LXX.  insert  the  words  x4yovaa. 
eK  Tov  TraTp6s  /j.ov,   "saying   'from  my  father,'  " 

as  if  ^i^^.  This  is  followed  by  the  old  inter- 
preters; as  Josephus  (Ant  i.  11,  §  5),  Jerome's 
QiuBst.  IJebr.  in  Genesim,  the  gloss  of  the  Pseu- 
dojon.  Targum;  and  in  modern  times  by  Ue  Wette 
{Blbd),  Tuch  {Gen.  p.  370),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis 
{H.  fiir  Unydehrten).  {b.)  By  Hiller  (Onom.  p. 
414-),  Simonis  {Onom.  p.  479),  it  is  derived  from 

2N  S2"^D,  -'ingressus,  i.  e.  coitus,  patris."  (c.) 
Kosenmiiller  (see  Schumann,  Genesis^  p.  302)  pro- 
poses to  treat  ID  as  equivalent  for  C.D,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  figure  employed  by  Balaam  in 
Num.  xxiv.  7.  This  is  countenanced  by  Jerome  — 
"  aqua  paterna  "  (  Comm.  in  Mic.  vi.  8) —  and  has 
the  great  authority  of  Gesenius  in  its  favor  ( Tlies. 
p.  775  a);  also  of  Fijrst  {Ilandicb.  p.  707)  and 
Bunsen  {Bibdwerk).  {d.)  A  derivation,  probably 
more  correct  etymologically  than  either  of  the  abo\e, 

is  that  suggested  by  Maurer  from  the  root  2S^, 
'  "  to  desire  "  —  "  the  desirable  land  "  — with  refer- 
ence to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  region  occupied 
by  Moab.  (See  also  Fiirst,  Ilandicb.  p.  707  6.) 
No  bint,  however,  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
Bible  records  of  such  an  origin  of  the  name. 

Zoar  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Lot."  The 
situation  of  this  town  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
district  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  north  or 
northeast  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  [Zoar.]  From 
this  centre  the  brother-tribes  spread  themselves. 
Ammon,  whose  disposition  seems  throughout  to 
have  been  more  ro\ing  and  unsettled,  went  to  the 
northeast  and  took  possession  of  the  pastures  and 
waste  tracts  which  lay  outside  the  district  of  the 
mountains;  that  which  i)i  earlier  times  seems  to 
have  been  known  as  Ham,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Zuzim  or  Zanizummim  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  20). 
Moab,  whose  habits  were  more  settled  and  peace- 
ful, remained  nearer  their  original  seat.  The  rich 
highlands  which  crown  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cliasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend  northwards  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  appear 
at  that  early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which  in 
its  Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaira,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
branch  of  the   great   race  of  the  Rephaim.     Like 
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the  Horim  before  the  descendants  of  Esau,  the 
Avim  before  the  Philistines,  or  the  indigenous 
races  of  the  New  World  before  the  settlers  from 
the  West,  this  ancient  people,  the  Eniim,  graduall}' 
Viecame  extinct  before  the  Moabites,  who  thus  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elevated 
tract  refeiTed  to —  a  district  forty  or  fifty  miles  in 
length  by  ten  or  twelve  in  width,  the  celebrated 
Bdkn  and  Kerrak  of  the  modern  Arabs,  the  most 
fertile  on  that  side  of  Jordan,  no  less  eminently 
fitted  for  pastoral  pursuits  than  the  maritime  plans 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  on  the  west  of  Palestine, 
are  for  agriculture.  With  the  highlands  they  occu- 
pied also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet,  the  plain  which 
intervenes  between  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
the  one  perennial  stream  of  Palestine,  and  through 
which  they  were  enabled  to  gain  access  at  pleasure 
to  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  the  country 
beyond  it.  Of  the  valuable  distiict  of  the  high 
lands  they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  pos- 
session. The  warlike  Amorites — either  forced  from 
their  original  seats  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured 
over  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  young 
nation  —  crossed  the  Jordan  and  overran  the  richer 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  driving  Moab 
hack  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natural 
bulwark  of  the  Arnon.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  hot  and  humid  atmos])here  of  which 
had  perhaps  no  attraction  for  the  Amorite  moun- 
taineers, appears  to  have  lemained  in  the  power 
of  Moab.  When  Israel  reached  the  boundary  of 
the  country,  this  contest  had  onl3'  very  recently 
occurred.  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king  under  whose 
conunaiid  Heshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reign- 
ing there  —  the  ballads  commemorating  the  event 
were  still  fresh  in  the  popular  mouth  (Num.  xxi. 
27-30).'' 

Of  these  events,  which  extended  over  a  period, 
according  to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  of  not 
less  than  500  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
to  the  arrival  of  Israel  on  the  liorders  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  we  obtain  the  above  outline  only  from 
the  fragments  of  ancient  documents,  which  are 
found  embedded  in  the  records  of  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  (Num.  xxi.  26-30;  Deut.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven 
by  the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  cir- 
cumscribed one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as  half  that 
which  they  had  lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  its 
position  was  much  more  secure,  and  it  was  well 
suited  for  the  occupation  of  a  people  whose  disposi- 
tion was  not  so  warlike  as  that  of  their  neighbors. 
It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the  high  table- 
lands which  rise  above  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  On  every  side  it  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature.  On  the  north  was  the  tremendous  chasm 
of  the  Arnon.  On  the  west  it  was  limited  by  the 
precipices,  or  more  accurately  the  cliffs,  which 
descend  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  are  intersected  only  by  one  or  two  steep 
and  narrow  passes.  Lastly,  on  the  south  and  east, 
it  was  protected  by  a  half  circle  of  hills  which 
open  only  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the 
Arnon  and  another  of  the  toirents  which  descend 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description 
that  the  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period 


a  *  This  is  an  inadvertence.     The  '■  cradle  of  the 
race  of  Lot "  was  in  the  mountain  above.         S.  W. 


6  For  an  examination  of  this  remarkable  passage, 
in  some  respects  without  a  parallel  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, see  NuirBERS. 
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Df  its  greatest  extent,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Amorites,  divided  itself  naturally  into  three  distinct 
and  independent  portions.  Each  of  these  portions 
appears  to  have  had  its  name  by  which  it  is  almost 
invariably  designated.  (1.)  The  enclosed  corner" 
or  canton  south  of  the  Arnon  was  the  "  field  of 
Moab"  (Kuth  i.  1,  2,  6,  &c.).  (2.)  The  more 
open  rolling  country  north  of  the  Arnon,  opposite 
Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  was  the 
"  land  of  Moab  "  (Deut.  i.  5,  xxxii.  49,  &c.).  (3.) 
The  sunk  district  in  the  tropical  deptlis  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  taking  its  name  from  that  of  the 
great  valley  itself  —  the  Ajabah  —  was  the  Arlioth- 
Moab,  the  dry  regions  —  in  the  A.  V.  very  incor- 
rectly rendered  the  "plains  of  i\Ioab  "  (Num.  xxii. 
1,  &c.). 

Outside  of  the  hills,  which  inclosed  the  "field 
of  Moab,"  or  Moab  proper,  on  the  southeast,  and 
which  are  at  present  called  the  Jebtl  Uru-Karaiyah 
and  Jebel  el-  Tarfuyeh,  lay  the  vast  pasture  grounds 
of  the  waste  uncidtivated  country  or  "  Midbar," 
which  is  described  as  "  facing  Moab  "  on  the  east 
(Num.  xxi.  11).  Through  this  latter  district 
Israel  appears  to  have  approached  the  Promised 
Land.  Some  communication  had  evidently  taken 
place,  though  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  ascertain.  For  while  in  Deut.  ii.  28,  21),  the 
attitude  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned  as  friendly, 
this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  statement  of 
xxiii.  4,  while  in  Judg.  xi.  17,  again,  Israel  is  said 
to  have  sent  from  Kadesh  asking  permission  to 
pass  through  Moab,  a  permission  which,  like  Edom, 
Moab  refused.  At  any  rate  the  attitude  per- 
petuated by  the  provision  of  Deut.  xxiii.  3  —  a 
provision  maintained  in  full  force  by  the  latest  of 
the  Old  Testament  reformers  (Neh.  xiii.  1,  2,  23) 
—  is  one  of  hostiUty. 

But  whatever  the  communication  may  have 
been,  the  result  was  that  Israel  did  not  traverse 
Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right  passed  outside  the 
mountains  through  the  "wilderness,"  by  the  east 
side  of  the  territory  above  described  (Deut.  ii.  8; 
Judg.  xi.  18),  and  finaDy  took  up  their  position  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Arnon,  from  which  Moab 
had  so  lately  been  ejected.  Here  the  headquarters 
of  the  nation  remained  for  a  considerable  time  while 
the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  being  effected.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  visit  of  Balaam  took 
place.  The  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  .Jor- 
dan, with  the  exception  of  the  one  little  corner 
occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  although  at  the  period  in  question  the  main 
body  had  descended  from  the  upper  level  to  the 
plains  of  Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  yet  a  great  number  must  have  remained  on 
the  upper  level,  and  the  towns  up  to  the  \ery  edge 
of  the  ravine  of  the  Arnon  were  still  occupied  by 
their  settlements  (Num.  xxi.  24;  Judg.  xi.  26). 
It  was  a  situation  full  of  alarm  for  a  nation  which 
had  already  suffered  so  severely.  In  his  extremity 
the  Moabite  king,  Balak —  whose  father  Zippor  was 
doubtless  the  chieftain  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the 
encounter  with  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  26)  —  appealed 
to  the  Midianites  for  aid  (Num.  xxii.  2-4).     With  a 
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a  The  word  ''j'lS^w  (A.  V.  "  corners  ")  is  twice  used 
with  respect  to  Moab  (Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  45). 
No  one  appears  yet  to  have  discovered  its- force  in  this 
relation.  It  can  hardly  have  any  connectiou  with  the 
shape  of  the  territory  as  noticed  in  the  text. 

t'  Midian  was  eminently  a  pastoral  people.     See  the 


metaphor  highly  appropriate  both  to  his  mouth  and 
to  the  ear  of  the  pastoral  tribe  he  was  addressing,* 
he  exclaims  that  "  this  people  will  lick  up  all  round 
about  us  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the 
field."  What  relation  existed  between  Moab  and 
Midian  we  do  not  know,  but  there  are  various  indi- 
cations that  it  was  a  closer  one  than  would  arisi 
merely  from  their  common  descent  from  Terah. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jews  =  is,  that  up  to  this  time 
the  two  had  been  one  nation,  with  kings  taken 
alternately  from  each,  and  that  Balak  was  a  Midian- 
ite.  This,  however,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ments of  Genesis  as  to  the  origin  of  each  people. 
The  whole  story  of  Balaam's  visit  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent events,  both  in  the  original  narrative  of 
Numbers  and  in  the  remarkable  statement  of 
Jephthah  —  whose  words  as  addressed  to  Ammon- 
ites must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate  —  bears 
out  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the  earlier 
history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moab. 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions 
in  tire  Book  of  Nuniliers,  familiar  as  we  are  with 
its  phrases,  perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extremity  in  which  Balak  found  himself 
in  his  unexpected  encounter  with  the  new  nation 
and  their  mighty  Diviiuty.  We  may  realize  it  * 
better  (and  certainly  with  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity), if  we  consider  what  that  last  dreadful  agony 
was  in  which  a  successor  of  Balak  was  placed,  when, 
all  hope  of  escape  for  himself  and  his  ])eople  being 
cut  off,  the  unhappy  Mesha  immolated  his  own  son 
on  the  wall  of  Kir-haraseth,  —  and  then  remember 
that  Balak  in  his  distress  actually  proposed  the 
same  awful  sacrifice —  "  his  first-born  for  his  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his 
soul"  (Mic.  vi.  7),  a  sacrifice  from  which  he  was 
restrained  only  by  the  wise,  the  almost  Christian  '^ 
counsels,  of  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  wiU  be 
noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

The  coimection  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the 
comparatively  inoffensive  character  of  the  former, 
are  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  departure  of  Balaam.  The  women  of 
Moab  are  indeed  said  (Num.  xxv.  1)  to  have  com- 
menced the  idolatrous  fornication  which  proved  so 
destructive  to  Israel,  but  it  is  plain  that  their  share 
in  it  was  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  Midian. 
It  was  a  Midianitish  woman  whose  shameless  act 
brought  down  the  plague  on  the  camp,  the  Midian- 
itish women  were  especially  devoted  to  destruction 
by  Moses  (xxv.  16-18,  xxxi.  16),  and  it  was  upon 
JMidum  that  the  vengeance  was  taken.  Except  in 
the  passage  already  mentioned,  Moab  is  not  once 
named  in  the  whole  transaction. 

The  latest  date  at  which  the  two  names  appear 
in  conjunction,  is  found  in  the  notice  of  the  defeat 
of  Midian  "  in  the  field  of  Moab  "  by  the  Edomite 
king  Hadad-ben-Bedad,  which  occurred  five  genera- 
tions before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of 
Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.3.5;  1  Chr.  i.  46).  By  the 
.Jewish  interpreters  —  e.  g.  Solomon  Jarchi  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage  —  this  is  treated  as 
implying  not  alli.ance,  but  war,  between  Moab  and 
Midian  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  22). 

account  of  the  spoil  taken  from  them  (Num.  xxxi. 
32-47).  I'or  the  pastoral  wealth  of  Moab,  even  at  this 
early  period,  see  the  expressions  iti  Mic.  vi.  6,  7. 

c  See  Targum  Pseudojonathan  on  Num.  xxii.  4. 

''  Balaam's  words  (Mic.  vi.  8)  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  quoted  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  ix.  13 
and  xii.  7). 
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It  is  remarkable  that  ]\Iose.s  should  have  taken 
his  view  of  the  Promised  Land  from  a  Moabite 
saiictuarv,  and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
It  is  singular  too  that  his  restinsf-place  is  marked 
in  the  Hebrew  Records  oidy  by  its  proximity  to 
the  sanctuary  of  that  deity  to  whom  in  his  lifetime 
lie  had  been  such  an  enemy.  He  lies  in  a  ravine 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  facing  Beth-Peor,  i.  t.  tiie 
abode  of  Baal-Peor  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6). 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  relations  of 
I\Ioab  with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  at  their 
eastern  end  were  separated  from  those  of  iMoab  only 
by  the  .Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe  struggle, 
in  union  with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and 
also,  for  this  time  only,  the  wild  Anialekites  from 
the  south  (Judg.  iii.  12-30).  The  JMoabite  king, 
Eglon,  actually  ruled  and  received  tribute  in  .Jericho 
for  eighteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  killed  by  the  Benjamite  hero  Ehud,  and  the 
return  of  the  Moabites  being  intercepted  at  the 
fords,  a  large  number  were  slaughtered,  and  a  stop 
put  to  such  incursions  on  their  part  for  the  future." 
A  trace  of  this  invasion  is  visible  in  the  name  of 
Chephar-ha-Ammonai,  the  "  hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites," one  of  the  Benjamite  towns;  and  another 
is  possibly  preserved  even  to  the  present  day  in  the 
name  of  Mukhmas,  the  modern  representative  of 
Michmash,  which  is  by  some  sehi.lars  believed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Chcmosli  the  Moabite 
deity. 

The  feud  continued  with  true  oriental  pertinacity 
to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter  of  the  Am- 
monites we  have  full  details  in  1  Sam.  xi.,  and 
amongst  his  other  conquests  ^loab  is  especially 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Tiiere  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  we  should  expect,  any  record  of  it  during 
Ishbosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

But  while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  story  of  Kuth,  on  the  other  hand, 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of 
Judah.  The  .Tewish  ''  tradition  ascribes  the  death 
of  Mahlon  and  Chilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandment  of  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  but  no 
trace  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  visil)le  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth  itself —  which  not  only  seems  to 
imply  a  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  but  also  a  complete  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  precept  in  question,  which  was  broken  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner  when  Ruth  became  the  wife 
of  Boaz.  By  his  descent  from  Rnfh,  I'avid  may 
be  said  to  have  had  Moabite  blood  in  his  veins. 
The  relationship  was  sufficient,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  blood  feud  between  IMoab  and  Hen- 
jamin,  already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting 
the  land  of  his  ancestress,  and  committing  liis 
parents  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when 
hard  pressed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  here 
all  friendly  relation  stops  for  ever.  The  next  time 
the  name  is  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  David's 
war,  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  last-mentioned 
event  (2  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  xviii.  2). 

The  abrupt  manner  in  which  this  war  is  intro- 


a  The  account  of  Shaharaim,  a  man  of  Benjamin, 
who  "  begat  cliildren  in  the  field  of  Moab,  '  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  8,  seems,  from  the  mention  of  Ehud  (ver.  6),  to 
belong  to  this  time ;  but  the  whole  pas.sage  is  very 
obscure. 

&  SoeTargum  Jonathan  on  Ruth  i.  4.    The  marria^ 
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duced  into  the  history  is  no  less  remarkable  that 
the  brief  and  passing  terms  in  which  its  horrors 
are  recorded.  The  account  occupies  but  a  few 
words  in  either  Samuel  or  Chronicles,  and  yet  it 
must  have  been  for  the  time  little  short  of  a  virtual 
extirpation  of  the  nation.  Two  thirds  of  the  people 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  became  bond- 
men, and  were  suljected  to  a  regular  tribute.  An 
incident  of  this  war  is  probably  recorded  in  2  Sam. 
.xxiii.  20,  and  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  The  spoils  taken  from 
the  Moabite  cities  and  sanctuaries  went  to  swell 
the  treasures  acquired  from  the  enemies  of  Jehovah, 
which  iJavid  was  amassing  for  the  future  Temple 
(2  Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  1  Chr.  xviii.  11).  It  was  the 
fii-st  time  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  had  been 
fulfilled,  —  '•  Out  of  ,lacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  re- 
maineth  of  Ar,'  that  is  of  Moab. 

So  signal  a  vengeance  can  only  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  some  act  of  perfidy  or  insult,  like  that 
which  brought  down  a  similar  treatment  on  the 
Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x.).  But  as  to  any  such  act 
the  narrative  is  absolutely  silent.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  king  of  !Moab  betrayed  the  trust 
which  David  reposed  in  him,  and  either  himself 
killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or  surrendered  them  to 
Saul.  But  this,  though  not  improbable,  is  nothing 
more  than  conjecture. 

It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  before 
Moab  recovered  from  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this  we 
have  evidence  in  the  fact  of  their  not  being  men- 
tioned in  .the  account  of  the  campaign  in  which  the 
Ammonites  were  subdued,  when  it  is  not  probable 
they  would  have  refrained  I'rom  assisting  their  rela- 
tives had  they  been  in  a  condition  to  do  so. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Solomon,  they  no  doubt 
shared  in  the  universal  peace  which  surrounded 
Israel;  and  the  only  mention  of  the  name  occurs 
in  the  statement  that  there  were  Moabites  amongst 
the  foreign  women  in  the  royal  harem,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  Moabite  worship  was 
tolerated,  or  perliaps  encouraged  (1  K.  xi.  1,  7,  33). 
The  high  place  for  Chemosh,  ''the  abomination  of 
Moab,"  was  consecrated  "  on  the  mount  facing 
Jerusalem,"  where  it  remained  till  its  "  defilement  " 
by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  nearly  four  centuries 
afterwards. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Moab  seems 
to  have  fallen  to  the  northern  realm,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  that  has  been  already  remarked  in 
the  case  of  Eglon  and  Ehud  —  that  the  fords  of 
Jordan  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  who 
for  sonie  time  after  the  separation  clung  to  its 
ancient  ally  the  house  of  Epliraim.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  at  the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  years  later, 
we  find  Moab  paying  him  the  enormous  tribute, 
apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  same 
number  of  wethers  with  their  Heeces;  an  amount 
which  testifies  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the  terms 
imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remarkable  vigor  of 
character,  and  wealth  of  natural  resources,  which 
could  enable  a  little  country,  not  so  large  as  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  to  rai.se  year  by  year  this 
enormous  impost,  and  at  the  same  time  support  its 
own  people  in  prosperity  and  affluence.''     It  is  not 


of  Boaz  with  the  stranger  is  vindicated  by  making 
Kuth  a  proselyte  in  desire,  if  not  by  actual  initiation, 
c  This  .'ifUuence  is  shown  by  the  treasureK  which 
they  left  on  the  field  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  2.0),  no 
less  than  by  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  Jonim's  invasion  ;  and  in 
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Biirprisiiig  that  the  Moabites  should  ha\  e  seized  the 
mometit  of  Ahab's  death  to  throw  off  so  burden- 
some a  yoke;  but  it  is  surprising,  that,  notwitli- 
standing  such  a  drain  on  their  resources,  they  were 
ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with 
a  state  in  every  respect  far  tlieir  superior.  Their 
first  step,  after  asserting  their  independence,  was 
to  attack  tlie  kingdom  of  .ludah  in  company  with 
their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and,  as  seems  prob- 
able, the  Mehunim,  a  roving  semi-Edomite  people 
from  the  mountains  in  the  southeast  of  Falostine 
(2  Chr.  XX.).  The  army  was  a  huije  heterogeneous 
horde  of  ill-assorted  elements.  The  route  chosen 
for  the  invasion  was  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  thence  along  the  beach,  and  by  the  pass 
of  En-gedi  to  the  level  of  the  upper  country.  15ut 
the  expedition  contained  within  itself  the  elements 
of  its  own  destruction.  IMore  they  reached  the 
enemy  dissensions  arose  lietween  the  heathen  stran- 
gers and  the  chihlren  of  Lot;  distrust  followed, 
and  finally  panic;  and  when  the  army  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  came  in  sight  of  them  they  found  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  extermination 
of  one  half  the  huge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to 
seize  the  prodigious  booty  which  was  left  on  the 
field. 

Disastrous  as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which 
followed  it  was  even  still  more  so.  .4s  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  For  reasons 
which  are  not  stated,  but  one  of  which  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  was  to  avoid  the  passage  of 
the  savage  Edomites  through  Judah,  the  three  con- 
federate armies  approached  not  as  usual  by  the 
north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valleys  of  upper  Edom.  As 
the  host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless 
the  same  Mesha  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahab, 
assembled  the  whole  of  his  people,  from  the  youngest 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  the  sword-girdle,"  on  the 
boundary  of  his  territory,  probably  on  the  outer 
slopes  of  the  line  of  hills  which  encircles  the  lower 
portion  of  Moal),  overlooking  the  waste  which  ex- 
tended below  them  towards  the  east.''  Here  they 
remained  all  night  on  the  watch.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  morninsj  the  sim  rose  suddenly  above  the 
horizon  of  the  rolling  plain,  and  as  his  level  beams 
burst  through  the  night-mists  they  revealed  no 
masses  of  the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  blood-red 
glare  on  a  multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the 
wady  at  their  feet.  They  did  not  know  that  these 
pools  had  been  sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order 
of  a  mighty  Prophet  who  was  with  the  host  of 
Israel,  and  that  they  had  been  filled  by  the  sudden 
flow  of  water  rushing  from  the  distant  highlands 
of  Edom.  To  them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable. 
The  army  had,  like  their  own  on  the  late  occasion, 
fallen  out  in  the  night;  these  red  pools  were  the 
blood  of  the  slain ;  those  who  were  not  killed  had 
fled,  and  nothing  stood  between  them  and  the 
pillage  of  the  camp. 
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tlie  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  which  are  cited 
further  on  in  thi.s  article. 

a  2  K.  iii.  21.  This  passage  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  singular  variations  of  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  literally,  "  anj  all  gathered  themselves  together 
that  were  girt  with  a  girdle  and  upward."  This  tlie 
liXX.  origiiially  rendered  ai'ejSorjcrai'  eK  irarrbs  nepief- 
axrue'i'Oi  ^'uji-rji'  Kcu  ewdvii-  which  the  Alexandrine  Codex 
still  retain.''  ;  but  in  the  Vatican  MS.  the  last  words 
have  actually  been  corrupted  into  koI  el-rrnv,  a>-  —  "  <ind 
they  Said,  Oh  !  " 


The  cry  "Moab  to  the  spoil!"  was  raised. 
Down  the  slopes  they  rushed  in  headlong  disorder, 
hut  not,  as  they  expected,  to  empty  tents;  they 
found  an  enemy  ready  prepared  to  reap  the  result 
of  his  ingenious  stratagem. <•"  Then  occurred  one 
of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  but 
once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
^loabites  tied  back  in  confusion,  followed  and  cut 
ilowu  at  every  step  liy  their  enemies.  Far  inwards 
did  the  pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities  and  farms 
and  orchards  of  that  rich  district:  nor  when  the 
slaujthter  was  over  was  the  horrid  work  of  destruc- 
tion done.  The  towns  both  fortified  and  unfortified 
were  demolished,  and  the  stones  strewed  over  tlie 
carefully  tilled  fields.  The  fountains  of  water,  the 
life"'  of  an  eastern  land,  were  choked,  and  all  tim- 
lier  of  any  size  or  goodness  felled.  Nowhere  else  do 
we  hear  of  such  sweeping  desolation;  the  very 
besom  of  destruction  passed  over  the  land.  At 
last  the  struggle  collected  itself  at  Kir-hareseth. 
apparently  a  newly  constructed  fortress,  which,  if 
the  modern  Kvruk  —  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  they  are  identical  —  may  well  have  resisted  all 
the  efforts  of  the  allied  kings  in  its  native  impreg- 
nability. Here  Mesha  took  refuge  with  his  family 
and  with  the  ren)nants  of  his  army.  The  heights 
around,  by  which  the  town  is  entirely  commanded, 
were  covej-ed  with  slingers,  who,  armed  partly  with 
the  ancient  weapon  of  David  and  of  the  Benjamites, 
partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented  ma- 
chines shortly  to  be  famous  in  .lerusalem  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  15),  discharged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the 
town.  At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no 
longer.  Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  des- 
perate sally,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way 
through  to  his  special  foe  the  king  of  Edom.  But 
the  enemy  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven 
back.  And  then  came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tragedy 
already  so  terrible.  An  awful  spectacle  amazed 
and  horrified  the  besiegers.  The  king  and  his 
eldest  son.  the  heir  to  the  throne,  mounted  the  wall, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  the  thousands  who  covered  the 
sides  of  that  vast  amphitheatre,  the  father  killed 
and  burnt  his  child  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
cruel  gods  of  his  country.  It  was  the  same  dread- 
ful act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Balak  had  been 
so  nearly  tempted  in  his  extremity.'-'  But  the  dan- 
ger, though  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  his, 
was  more  imminent;  and  Mesha  had  no  one  like 
Balaam  at  hand,  to  counsel  patience  and  submis- 
sion to  a  mightier  Power  than  Chemosh  or  Baal- 
Peor. 

Flitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  when 
necessary,  the  Moaljites  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  fighting  people ;  perhaps,  as  suggested  elsewhere, 
the  Ammonites  were  the  warriors  of  the  nation  of 
Lot.  But.  tliis  disaster  seems  to  have  altered  their 
disposition,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Shortly' after 
these  events  we  hear  of  "  bands  "  —  that  is  pillaging 
marauding    parties/ — of    the  Moabites     making 


^  Compare  Num.  xxi.  11  —  "  towards  the  sun- 
rising." 

c  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  king  Joram,  who  proved 
himself  more  cautious  on  a  similar  occasion  (2  K.  vii 
12,  13). 

('  Prius  erat  luxuria  propter  irriguos  agros  (Jerome, 
on  Is.  XV.  9). 

'  Jerome  alone  of  all  the  commentators  seems  to 
have  noticed  this.     See  his  Comm.  in  Mich.  vi. 

/    **^^^^.       The  word  "  bands,"  by  which  this  ia 
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their  incursions  into  Israel  in  the  spring,  as  if  to 
spoil  the  early  corn  before  it  was  fit  to  cut  (2  K. 
xiii.  20).  With  Edoni  there  must  have  been  many 
a  contest.  One  of  these,  marked  by  savage  ven- 
geance—  recalling  in  some  degree  the  tragedy  of 
Kir-haraseth  —  is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (ii.  1),  where 
a  king  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  killed  and  burnt 
by  Jloab.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  incidents 
of  the  battle  of  Kir-haraseth  itself,  occurring  per- 
haps after  the  Edomites  bad  parted  from  Israel,  and 
were  overtaken  on  their  road  home  l)y  the  furious 
kingof  Moab  (Gesenius,  Jesaia,  i.  504);  or  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  on  Amos  ii. 
1),  it  was  a  vengeance  still  more  savage  because 
more  protracted,  and  lasting  even  beyond  the  death 
of  the  king,  whose  remains  were  torn  from  his 
tomb  and  thus  consumed  :  Non  dico  crudelitateni 
sed  rabiem;  ut  incenderent  ossa  regis  Idumajtv, 
et  non  paterentur  mortem  esse  omnium  extremum 
malorum  (lb.  ver.  4). 

In  the  "  Burden  of  Moab  "  pronounced  by  Isaiah 
(chaps.  XV.,  xvi.),  we  possess  a  document  full  of  in- 
teresting details  as  to  the  condition  of  tlie  nation, 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah, 
B.  c.  72G.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  the  great  calamity  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  In  that  interval,  Jloab  has  regained 
all,  and  more  than  all  of  his  former  prosperity,  and 
has  besides  extended  himself  over  the  district  which 
he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
and  which  was  left  vacant  when  the  removal  of 
Reuben  to  Assyria,  which  had  been  begun  by  Pul 
in  770,  was  completed  by  Tiglath-pileser  about  the 
year  740  (1  Chr.  v.  25,  26). 

This  passage  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  that  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.  The  latter  was 
pronounced  more  than  a  century  later,  about  the 
year  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed. In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best 
modern  scholars,  on  account  of  the  archaisms  and 
other  peculiarities  of  language  which  they  contain, 


commonly  rendered  with  A.  V.  has  not  now  the  force 
of  the  original  term.  ^^"^^  is  derived  from  TIS, 
to  rush  together  and  fiercely',  and  signifies  a  troop  of 
irregular  marauders,  as  opposed  to  the  regular  soldiers 
of  an  army.  It  is  employed  to  denote  (1.)  the  bands  of 
the  Amalekites  and  other  Bedouin  tribes  round  Pales- 
tine :  as  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  15, 23  (A.  V.  "  troop  "  and  "com- 
pany ") :  2  K.  Ti.  23,  xiii.  20,  21,  xxiv.  2  ;  1  Chr.  xii. 
21 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  1  (A.  V.  "  band  ").  It  is  in  this  connec- 
tion that  it  occurs  in  the  elaborate  play  on  the  name 
of  Gad,  contained  in  Gen.  xlix.  19  [see  vol.  i.  p.  848  b], 
a  passage  strikingly  corroborated  by  1  Chr.  xii.  18, 
where  the  Gadites  who  resorted  to  David  in  his  difficul- 
ties —  swift  as  roes  on  the  mountains,  with  faces  like 
the  faces  of  lions  —  were  formed  by  him  into  a  "  band." 
In  1  K.  xi.  24  it  denotes  the  roving  troop  collected  by 
Rezon  from  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Zobah,  who 
took  the  city  of  Damascus  by  surprise,  and  by  their 
forays  molested  —  literally '■  played  the  Satan  to"  — 
Solomon  (ver.  25).  How  fornddable  these  bands  were, 
may  be  gathered  from  2  Sam.  xxii.  30,  where  in  a 
moment  of  most  solemn  exultation  David  speaks  of 
breaking  through  one  of  them  as  among  the  most 
memorable  exploits  of  his  life. 

(2.)  The  word  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  hired 
soldiers  —  mercenaries  ;  as  of  the  host  of  100.000 
Ephraimites  hired  by  Amaziah  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  9, 10, 13  ; 
where  the  point  is  missed  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "army."  No  Bedouins  could  have  shown  a 
teener  appetite  for  plunder  than  did   these  Israelites 
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to  be  adopted  from  a  common  source  —  the  work 
of  some  much  more  ancient  prophet. « 

Isaiah  ends  his  denunciation  by  a  prediction  — 
in  his  own  words — that  within  three  years  Moab 
should  be  greatly  reduced.  This  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaneser  who  destroyed  Samaria, 
and  no  doubt  overran  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan '' 
in  725,  and  again  in  723  (2  K.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  9). 
The  only  event  of  which  we  have  a  record  to  which 
it  would  seem  possible  that  the  passage,  as  orig- 
inally uttered  by  the  older  prophet,  applied,  is  the 
invasion  of  Pul,  who  about  the  year  770  appears  to 
have  commenced  the  deportation  of  Iteuben  (1  Chr. 
V.  20),  and  who  \'ery  probably  at  the  same  time 
molested  Moab.=  The  difHculty  of  so  many  of  the 
towns  of  iJeuIien  being  nientioned.  as  at  that  early 
date  already  in  the  possession  of  ]Moab,  may  perhaps 
be  explained  bj'  remembering  that  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighboring  nations  —  and  therefore  of  Moab  —  had 
been  adopted  by  the  trans-Tordanic  tribes  for  some 
time  previously  to  the  final  deportation  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (see  1  Chr.  v.  25),  and  tliat  many  of  the 
sanctuaries  were  probaldy  even  at  the  date  of  the 
original  delivery  of  the  denunciation  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Milcom.  If,  as 
Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  588)  with  much  probability 
infers,  the  Moabites,  no  less  than  the  Ammonites, 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  Uzziah '' 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  8),  then  the  obscure  expressions  of  the 
ancient  seer  as  given  in  Is.  xvi.  1-5,  referring  to  a 
tribute  of  lambs  (comp.  2  K.  iii.  4)  sent  from  the 
wild  pasture-grounds  soidh  of  Moab  to  Zion,  and 
to  protection  and  relief  from  oppression  afforded  by 
the  throne  '-  of  David  to  the  fugitives  and  outcasts 
of  iMoab  —  acquire  an  intelligible  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah 
describes  may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of 
the  numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian  army, 
under  which  these  unhappy  countries  suffered  at 
the  period  of  his  prophecy  in  rapid  succession. 

But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  referred  to 
in  these  several  denunciations  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  they 


(ver*.  13).  In  this  sense  it  is  probably  used  in  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  11  for  the  irregular  troops  kept  by  Uzziah  for 
purposes  of  plunder,  and  who  are  distinguished  from 
his  "  army  "  (ver.  13)  maintained  for  regular  engage- 
ments. 

(3.)  In  2  Sam.  iii.  22  ("  troop  ")  and  2  K.  v.  2  ("  by 
companies  ")  it  refers  to  marauding  raids  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder. 

<(  See  Ewald  (Propheten,  229-31).  He  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  Jeremiah  has  preserved  the  old  prophecy 
more  nearly  in  its  original  condition  than  Isaiah. 

b  Amos.  B.  c.  cir.  780,  prophesied  that  a  nation 
should  afflict  Israel  from  the  entering  in  of  Ilamath 
unto  the  "  torrent  of  the  desert  "  (probably  one  of  the 
wadies  on  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea) ;  that  is, 
the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan. 

c  Knobel  refers  the  original  of  Is.  xv.,  xvi.  to  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  great  conqueror  beyond  Jor- 
dan. 

''  He  died  758,  /.  e.  12  years  after  the  invasion  of 
Pul. 

e  The  word  used  in  this  passage  for  the  palace  of 
David  in  Zion,  namely  "  tent  "  (A.  V.  "  tabernacle  "),  is 
remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  persistence  with  which 
the  memory  of  the  original  military  foundation  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  warrior-king  was  preserved  by  the 
Prophets.  Thus,  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  and  Lam.  ii.  6  it  is 
the  "  booth  or  bivouacking-hut  of  Jehovah  ;  "  and  in 
Is.  xxix.  1  the  city  where  David  "  pitched,"  or  "  en- 
camped "  (not  "  dwelt,'"  as  in  A.  V). 
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contain  to  the  condition  of  IMoab.  They  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew 
their  sulyect  tlioroughly.  The  nation  appears  in 
them  as  high-spirited,"  wealthy,  populous,  and 
even  to  a  certain  extent  civilized,  enjoying  a  wide 
reputation  and  popularity.  With  a  metaphor  which 
well  expresses  at  once  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the 
country  and  its  commanding,  almost  regal,  position, 
but  which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  translation,  Moab 
is  depicted  as  the  strong  sceptre,*  the  beautiful 
staff,°  whose  fracture  will  be  bewailed  by  all  about 
him,  and  by  all  who  know  him.  In  his  cities  we  dis- 
cern a  "great  multitude"  of  people  living  in 
"  glory,"  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  "  treasure," 
crowding  the  public  squares,  the  housetops,. and  the 
ascents  and  descents  of  the  numerous  high  places  and 
sanctuaries  where  the  "priestsand  princes"  of 
Chemosh  or  Baal-1'eor  minister  to  the  anxious  devo- 
tees. Outside  the  towns  lie  the  "plentiful  fields," 
luxuriant  as  the  renowned  ( 'armel  <■'  —  the  vineyards, 
and  gardens  of  "  summer  fruits  "  ;  —  the  harvest  is 
being  reaped,  and  the  "  hay  stored  in  its  abundance," 
the  vineyards  and  the  presses  are  crowded  with 
peasants,  gathering  and  treading  the  grapes, 
the  land  resounds  with  the  clamor «  of  the  vin- 
tagers. These  characteristics  contrast  very  favorably 
with  any  traits  recorded  of  Amnion,  lulom,  Midian, 
Anialek,  the  Philistines,  or  the  Canaanite  tribes. 
And  since  the  descriptions  we  are  considering  are 
adopted  by  certainly  two,  and  probaljly  three  proph- 
ets —  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  the  older  seer  —  ex- 
tending over  a  ])eriod  of  nearly  200  years,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  they  are  not  merely  temporary 
circumstances,  but  were  the  enduring  characteris- 
tics of  the  people.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
doulit  that  amongst  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria, 
Moab  stood  next  to  Israel  in  all  matters  of  material 
wealth  and  civilization. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  the  feeling  which 
actuates  the  prophets  in  these  denunciations  of 
a  people  who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  were 
the  blood-relations  of  Israel.  Half  the  allusions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
must  forever  remain  obscure.  We  shall  never 
know  who  the  "  lords  of  the  heathen  "  were  who,  in 
that  terrible  /  night,  laid  waste  and  brought  to 
silence  the  prosperous  Ar-moab  and  Kir-moab.  Or 
the  occasion  of  that  flight  over  the  Anion,  when  the 
Moabite  women  were  huddled  together  at  the  ford, 
like  a  flock  of  young  birds,  pressing  to  cross  to  the 
safe  side  of  the  stream,  —  when  the  dwellers  in 
Aroer  stood  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  which 
passed  their  town,  and  eagerly  questioning  the 
fugitives  as  they  hurried  up,  "  What  is  done?  "  — 


a  Is.  xvi.  6  ;  Jer.xlviii.  29.  The  word  Gau7i  (pM2), 
like  our  own  word  "  pride,"  is  susceptible  of  a  good  as 
well  as  a  bad  sense.  It  is  the  term  used  for  the 
"majesty  "  and  "excellency  ■'  of  .lehovah  (Is.  ii.  10, 
&c.,  Ex.  XV.  7),  and  is  frequently  in  the  A.  V.  ren- 
dered by  '<  pomp." 

6  ni3^  ;  the  "  rod  '■  of  Moses,  and  of  Aaron,  and 
of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  (Num.  xvii.  2.  &c.).  The 
term  also  means  a  "  tribe."  No  English  word  e.v- 
presses  all  these  meanings. 

'^  7j9^  ;  the  word  used  for  the  "  rods  "  of  Jacob's 
stratagem  ;  also  for  the  "  staves  "  in  the  pastoral  para- 
ble of  Zechariah  (xi.  7-14). 

f'  Carmel  is  the  word  rendered  "  plentiful  field  "  in 
Is.  xvi.  10  and  Jer.  xlviii.  33. 

0  What  the  din  of  a  vintage  in  Palestine  was  may 
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received  but  one  answer  from  all  alike  —  "  AU  is 
lost !  Moab  is  confounded  and  broken  down  !  " 

Alany  expressions,  also,  such  as  the  "  weeping  of 
Jazer,"  the  "heifer  of  three  years  old,"  the 
"  shadow  of  Ileshbon,"  the  "lions,"  must  remain 
oliscure.  But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obso- 
lete the  tones'  of  tenderness  and  aftection  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  hundred  expressions  through- 
out these  precious  documents.  Ardently  as  the 
Prophet  longs  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country  and  of  Jehovah,  and  earnestly  as  he 
curses  the  man  "  that  doeth  the  work  of  Jeho\'ah 
deceitfully,  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood,"  yet  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
such  dreadful  calamities  to  a  people  so  near  him 
both  in  blood  and  locality.  His  heart  mourns  — 
it  sounds  like  pipes  —  for  the  men  of  Kir-heres ;  his 
heart  cries  out,  it  sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moali. 

Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  passage 
of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  character 
than  before,  namely,  xxv.  10-12.  Here  the  ex- 
termination, the  utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is 
contemplated  by  the  Prophet  with  triumph,  as  one 
of  the  first  results  of  the  reestablishnient  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Zion  :  "  In  this  mountain  shall  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  rest,  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden 
down  under  Him,  even  as  straw  —  the  straw  of  his 
own  threshing-floors  at  Madmenah  —  is  trodden 
down  for  the  dunghill.  And  He  shall  spread  forth 
his  hands  in  the  midst  of  them  —  namely,  of  the 
Bloabites  —  as  one  that  swimmeth  spreadeth  forth 
his  hands  to  swim,  buffet  following  buffet,  right 
and  left,  with  terrible  rapidity,  as  the  strong  swim- 
mer urges  his  way  forward:  and  He  shall  bring 
down  their  jjride  together  with  the  spoils  of  their 
hands.  And  the  fortress  of  Misgab ''  —  thy  walla 
shall  He  bring  down,  lay  low,  and  bring  to  the 
ground,  to  the  dust." 

If,  according  to  the  custom  of  interpreters,  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  (xxiv.)  are  understood 
as  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  then 
this  sudden  burst  of  indignation  towards  Moab  is 
extremely  puzzling.  But,  if  the  passage  is  exam- 
ined with  that  view,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
contain  some  expressions  which  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  Moab  having  been  at  least  within  the 
ken  of  the  Prophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  vision,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
passage.  The  Hebrew  words  rendered  "city  "in 
xxv.  2  —  two  entirely  distinct  terms  —  are  posi- 
tively, with  a  slight  variation,  the  names  of  the 
two  chief  Moabite  strongholds,  the  same  which  are 
mentioned  in  xv.  1,  and  one  of  which '  is  in  the 
Pentateuch  a  synonym  for  the  entire  nation  of 


be  inferred  from  Jer.  xxv.  30  :  "  Jehovah  shall  roar 
from  on  high.  .  .  .  lie  shall  mightily  roar.  ...  He 
shall  give  a  shout  as  those  that  tread  the  grapes." 

f  Ln  noche  triste. 

0  It  is  thus  characterized  by  Ewald  (Prop/ieten, 
230).  "  Eine  so  ganz  von  Trauer  und  Mitleid  hiugeris- 
sene,  von  Weichheit  zerfliesseude,  mehr  elegisch  als 
prophetisch  gestimmte  Empfindung  steht  unter  den 
iilfern  Prophcten  einzig  da  ;  sogar  bei  Hosea  ist  nichts 
ganz  aehuliches." 

h  In  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  the  high  fort."  But  there 
is  good  reason  to  take  it  as  the  name  of  a  place  (Jer. 
xlviii.  1).     [MISG.4B.] 

i   Gesenius  believes  Ar,   IV.  to  be  a  Moabite  form 

T  ' 

of  Ir,  T^27,  one  of  the  two  words  spoken  of  above. 
Num.  xxiv.  19  acquires  a  new  force,  if  the  word  ren- 
dered "city  "  is  interpreted  as  Ar,  that  is  Moab.     So 
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Moab.  In  this  light,  verse  2  may  be  read  as 
follows:  "For  thou  hast  made  of  Ar  a  heap;  of 
Kir  the  defenced  a  ruin ;  a  palace "  of  strangers  no 
longer  is  Ar,  it  shall  never  be  rebuilt."  The  same 
words  are  found  in  verses  10  and  12  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  in  company  with  liutsolh  (A.  V. 
''  streets  ")  which  we  know  from  Num.  xxii.  3'.)  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a  jMoabite  town.  [Kik- 
JATH-HUZOTH.]  A  distinct  echo  of  them  is  again 
heard  in  xxv.  3,  4;  and  finally  in  xxvi.  1,  5,  there 
seems  to  be  yet  another  reference  to  the  same  two 
towns,  acquiring  new  force  from  the  denunciation 
which  closes  the  preceding  chapter:  "  Moab  shall 
1)6  brought  down,  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  j\lis- 
gab  shall  be  laid  low ;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah 
this  song  shall  be  sung,  '  Our  Ar,  our  city,  is  strong 

Trust  in  the  Lord  .Jehovah  who  bringeth 

down  those  that  dwell  on  high :  the  lofty  Kir  He 
layeth  it  low,'  "  etc. 

It  is  perhaps  an  additional  corroboration  to  this 
view  to  notice  that  the  remarkable  expressions  in 
xxiv.  17,  "  Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare,"  etc., 
actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  4.3),  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Moab,  embedded  in  the  old  proph- 
ecies out  of  which,  hke  Is.  xv.,  xvi.,  this  passage 
is  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  had  certainly, 
as  originally  uttered,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive 
reference  to  Moab. 

Between  the  time  of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardly  a 
reference  to  Moab.  Zephaniah,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  8-10)  for 
their  taunts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no 
acts  of  hostility  are  recorded  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
9-21)  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
just  before  the  first  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Prophet 
that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel  —  and  Moab 
among  the  rest  —  were  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by 
the  ChaldiEans  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  years 
(see  ver.  11),  from  which,  however,  they  should 
eventually  be  restored  to  their  own  country  (ver. 
12,  and  xlviii.  47).  From  another  record  of  the 
events  of  the  same  period  or  of  one  only  just 
subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2),  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Moab  made  terms  with  the  Chaldteans, 
and  for  the  time  acted  in  concert  with  them  in 
harassing  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
hoiakim. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zede- 
kiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  I),'*  these  hostilities  must  have 
ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  regular  intercourse  be- 
tween JNIoal)  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  .3), 
possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggests  [Bibelwerk,  Prophelen, 
p.  536),  negotiating  a  combined  resistance  to  the 


also  in  Mic.  vi.  9,  at  the  close  of  the  remarkable  con- 
versation between  Balak  and  Balaam  there  preserved, 

the  word  T'l^  occurs  again,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  capital  city  of 
Moab  is  intended:  "Jehovah's  voice  crie.th  unto  Ar 

hear  ye   the   rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 

if." 

«  Ar7n!jn.  The  same  word  is  used  by  Amos  (ii.  2) 
in  his  denunciation  of  Moab. 

b  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  Jehoiakim  "  in  this 
verse  should  be  "  Zedekiah.-'  See  ver.  3  of  the  same 
chap.,  and  xxviii.  1. 

c  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

d  This  feeling  is  brought  out  very  strongly  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  11,  where  even  the  successive  devastations  from 
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common  enemy.  The  brunt  of  the  storm  must 
have  fallen  on  .!udah  and  Jerusalem.  Tlie  neigh- 
boring nations,  including  Moab,  when  the  danger 
actually  arrived  probably  adopted  the  advice  of 
Jeremiah  (xxvii.  11)  and  thus  escaped,  though  not 
without  much  damage,  yet  without  being  carried 
away  as  the  Jews  were.  That  these  nations  did 
not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  Judsea  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge 
there  when  their  own  land  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  xl. 
11).  Jeremiah  expressly  testifies  that  those  who 
submitted  themselves  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 
though  they  would  have  to  bear  a  severe  yoke,  —  so 
severe  that  their  very  wild  animals ''  would  be  en- 
slaved, -;-  yet  by  such  submission  should  purchase 
the  privilege  of  remaining  in  tlieir  own  country. 
The  removal  from  home,  so  dreadful  to  the  Semitic 
mind,''  was  to  Ije  the  fate  only  of  those  who  resisted 
(Jer.  xxvii.  10,  11,  xxviii.  14).  This  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  allusion  of  Ezekiel,  a  few  years  later, 
to  the  cities  of  Moab,  cities  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Israelites,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Prophet 
is  speaking,  were  still  flourishing,  "  the  glory  of 
the  country,"  destined  to  become  at  a  future  day  a 
prey  to  the  Bene-Kedem,  the  "men  of  the  East" 
—  the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Eu- 
phrates«  (Ez.  xxv.  8-11). 

After  the  return  from  the  Captivity  it  was  a 
jNIoabite,  Sanballat  of  Horonaim,  who  took  the 
chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
ii.  19,  iv..l,  vi.  1,  &c.).  He  confines  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scurrility 
which  we  have  already  noticed  Zephaniah/  resent- 
ing. From  Sanl)allat's  words  (Neh.  ii.  19)  we 
should  infer  that  he  and  his  country  were  subject 
to  "the  king,"  that  is,  the  King  of  Babylon. 
During  the  interval  since  the  return  of  the  first 
caravan  from  Babylon  the  illegal  practice  of  mar- 
riages between  the  Jews  and  the  other  people 
around,  Moab  amongst  the  rest,  had  become  fre- 
quent. So  far  had  this  gone,  that  the  son  of  the 
high-priest  was  married  to  an  Ammonite  woman. 
Even  among  the  families  of  Israel  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Pahath-Moab  (Ezr.  ii.  C,  viii.  4;  Neh.  iii.  11, 
&c.),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a  Moab- 
ite  connection  ,ff  though  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection no  clew  seems  to  have  been  yet  discovered. 
By  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  practice  of  foreign 
marriages  was  strongly  repressed,  and  we  never  hear 
of  it  again  becoming  prevalent. 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  date  of  which  is  laid 
shortly  after  the  return  from  Captivity  (iv.  3), 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwell- 
ing in  their  ancient  seats  and  as  obeying  the  call 


which  Moab  had  suffered  are  counted  as  nothing  — 
as  absolute  immunity  —  since  captivity  had  been  es- 
caped. 

e  To  the  incursions  of  these  people,  true  ^rabs,  it 
is  possibly  due  that  the  LXX.  in  Is.  xv.  9  introduce 
"Apa/Sos  —  "I  will  bring  Arabs  upon  Dimon." 

/  The   word    n9"nn,    rendered    "  reproach "    in 
T   :  V ' 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  occurs  several  times  in  Nehemiah  m  refer- 
ence to  the  taunts  of  Sanballat  and  his  companions. 
(See  Iv.  4,  vi.  13,  &c.) 

g  It  will  be  observed  that  this  name  occurs  in  con- 
junction with  Joab,  who,  if  the  well-known  son  of 
Zeruiah,  would  be  a  descendant  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess 
But  this  is  uncertain.     [Vol.  ii.  p.  1397  a.] 
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of  the  Assyrian  general.  Their  "  princes  "  (ap- 
X^fras)  and  '-governors"  (^7oi;^iei'oi )  are  men- 
tioned (v.  2,  vii.  8).  The  Maccabees,  much  as  they 
ravaged  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  do  not 
appear  to  have  molested  Moal)  Proper,  nor  is  the 
name  either  of  JMoal)  or  of  any  of  the  towns  south 
of  the  Arnou  mentioned  tiiroughout  those  books. 
Josephus  not  only  speaks  of  the  district  in  which 
Heshbon  was  situated  as  "  Moabitis "  {Ant.  xui. 
15,  §  4;  also  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  2),  but  expressly  says 
that  even  at  the  time  he  wrote  they  were  a  "  very 
great  nation"  {Ant.  i.  11,  §.5).  (See  5  Mace. 
xxix.  19.) 

In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {Onnin'i.<t.  Mcod^),  i-  e. 
cir.  A.  D.  320,  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of 
Uabbath  —  Itoth  of  which  were  called  Moab.  It 
also  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Kir-Moalj,  which,  as  Charakmoba,  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  «  (Reland.  Pakesliwi,  p.  463), 
and  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  530, 
formed  the  see  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title 
{ib.  p.  533).  Since  that  lime  the  modern  name 
Keralc  has  superseded  the  older  one,  and  no  trace 
of  JMoab  has  been  found  either  in  records  or  in  the 
country  itself. 

Like  the  otiier  countries  east  of  Jordan  Moal)  has 
been  very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond 
its  general  characteristics  hardly  an3thing  is  known 
of  it.  The  following  travellers  have  passed  through 
the  district  of  Moab  Projier,  from  Wadij  Mojeb  on 
the  N.  to  Kerak  on  the  S. :  — 

Seetzen,  March,  1S06,  and  January,  1807.     (U.  I. 
Seetzen's   Reisen,  etc.,  vou   Prof.   Kruse,  etc., 
vol.  i.  p.  405^26  ;  ii.  320-377.     Also  the  edi- 
tor's notes  thereon,  in  vol.  iv.) 
Burckhardt,    1812,  July  13,  to  Aug.  4.     {Travels, 
London,  1822.     See  also  the  notes  of  Gesenius 
to  the  German  translation,  Weimar,  1824,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1061-1064.) 
irby  and  Mangles,  1818,  June  5  to  8.     {Travels  in 
Es;2jpt,  etc.,   1822,  8vo ;  1847,   12nio.      Chap, 
viii.) 
De  Saulcy,  1851,  January.     ( Voyage  autour  de  la 
Mer  Morte,  Paris,  1853.     Also  translated  into 
English.) 

Of  the  character  of  the  face  of  the  country  these 
travellers  only  give  slight  reports,  and  among  thase 
there  is  considerable  variation  even  when  the  same 
district  is  referred  to.  Thus  between  Kerak  and 
Rabba,  Irby  (141  a)  found  "a  fine  country,"  of 
|reat  natural  fertility,  with  "  reapers  at  work  and 
the  corn  luxuriant  in  all  directions;  "  and  the  same 
district  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  "  very  fertile, 
and  large  tracts  cultivated  "  {Syr.  July  15);  while 
De  Saulcy,  on  the  other  han^l,  pronounces  that 
"from  Shihan  (G  miles  N.  of  Enbba)  to  the  Wady 
Kerak  the  country  is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or  a 
bush  to  be  seen  "  —  "  Toujours  aussi  nu  .  .  .  pas 
un  arbre,  pas  un  arbrisseau "  {Voyage,  i.  353); 
which  again  is  contradicted  by  Seetzen,  who  not 
only  found  the  soil  very  good,  but  encumbered  with 
wormwood  and  other  shrubs  (Seetzen,  i.  410). 
These  discrepancies  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
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«  From  the  order  of  the  lists  as  they  now  stand, 
and  the  latitude  affixed  to  Charakmoba,  Ptolemy  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  a  place  soutli  of  Petra. 

b  Some  materials  for  an  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  the  curious  variations  of  some 
of  the  Moahite  names  —  Chemosh,  Chemish  ;  Kir- 
haraseth,  Kir-heres,  etc. ;  Shomer,  Shimrith  ;  and  — 
remembering  the  close  connection   of   Ammon  with 


difference  in  the  time  of  year,  and  other  temporary 
causes;  but  they  also  probably  proceed  from  the 
disagreement  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  all 
descriptions  of  the  same  scene  or  spot  by  various 
describers,  and  which  is  enough  to  drive  to  despair 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  endeavor  to  combine  them 
into  a  single  account. 

In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  ruins  which  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  which,  whatever  the  present  condition  of  the 
soil,  are  a  sure  token  of  its  wealth  in  former 
ages.  "  Wie  schrecklich,"  says  Seetzen,  "  ist  diese 
Kesidenz  alter  Konige  und  ihr  Land  verwiistet !  " 
(i.  412). 

The  whole  country  is  undulating,  and,  after  the 
general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached,  without  any 
serious  inequalities;  and  in  this  and  the  absence  of 
conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  downs  of  our  own  southern  counties. 

Of  the  languaiie  of  the  iMoabites  we  know  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications 
recorded  as  taking  place  between  them  and  Israel- 
ites no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4,  &c.).  And  from  the  origin  of  the  nation 
and  other  considerations  we  may  perhaps  conjecture 
that  their  language  was  more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew 
than  a  different  tongue.*  This  indeed  would  foUow 
from  the  connection  of  Lot,  their  founder,  with 
Abraham.     [Wkiting,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  narrative  of  Num.  xxii.  -  xxiv.  must  be 
founded  on  a  Moabite  chronicle,  though  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  doubtless  much  altered  from  what 
it  originally  was  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  '^  Numbers.  No  attempt 
seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to  execute  the  diffi- 
cult but  interesting  task  of  examining  the  record, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine  form. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Moabite  persons 
preserved  in  the  Bible  —  probably  Hebraized  in 
their  adoption  into  the  Bible  records.  Of  such  a 
transition  we  seem  to  have  a  trace  in  Shomer  and 
Shimrith  (see  below). 

Zippor. 
BaUk. 
Eglon. 
Ruth. 

orpah  (nQ"i:;7). 

Mesha  (VW^'Q). 

Ithmah  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Shomer  (2  K.  xii.  21),  or  Shimrith  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 

26). 
Sanballat. 

Add  to  these  — 

Emim.  the  name  by  which  they  called  the  Repha- 
im  who  originally  inhabited  their  country 
and  whom  the  Ammonites  called  Zamzummim 
or  Zuzim. 
Cemosh,  or  Cemish  (Jer.  xlviii.  7),  the  deity  of 
the  nation. 

Of  names  of  places  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 

Moab,  with  its  compounds,  Sede-Moab,  the  fields 


Moab  —  the  names  of   the   Ammonite  god,  Molech, 
Milcom,  Malcham. 

c  If  this  suggestion  is  correct  —  and  there  must  be 
some  truth  iu  it  —  then  this  passage  of  Numbers  be- 
comes no  less  historically  important  than  Gen  xiv., 
which  Ewald  ((re«/ii'c/i<«,  i.  73,  131,  &c.)  with  great 
reason  maintams  to  be  the  work  of  a  Canaauite  chron- 
icler. 


1988         MOAB,  COUNTRY  OF 

of  M.  (A.  V.  "the  country  of  M.") ;  Arboth- 
Moab,  the  deserts  (A.  V.  the  "plains  ")  of  M., 
that  is,  the  part  of  the  Arabah  occupied  by 
the  Moabites. 
Ham-Mishor,  the  high  undulating  country  of 
Moab  Proper  (A.  V.  '■  the  plain  "). 

Ar,  or  Ar-Moab  ("127).  This  Gesenius  conjec- 
tures to  be  a  Moabite  form  of  the  word  which 
in  Hebrew  appears  as  Ir   (~T'37),  a  city. 

Arnon,  the  river  (113"1S). 

Bamoth  Baal. 

Beer  Elim. 

Beth-diblathaim. 

Dibon,  or  Dimon. 

Eglaim,  or  perhaps  Eglath-Shelishiya  (Is.  xv.  8). 

Uoronaim . 

Kiriathaim. 

Kirjath-huzoth  (Num.  xxii.  39 ;  comp.  Is.  xxiv. 
11). 

Kir-haraseth ,  -haresh,  -heres. 

Kir-Moab. 

Luhith. 

Medeba.  ^ 

Nimrim,  or  Nimrah. 

Nobah  or  Nophah  (Num.  xxi.  30) 

hap-Pisgah. 

hap-Peor. 

Shaveh-Kariathaim  (?) 

Zophim. 

Zoar. 
It  should  be  noticed  how  large  a  proportion  of 
these  names  end  in  im.'^ 

For  the  relijjion  of  the  Moabites  see  Chemosh, 
MoLEcn,  Fkor.     [.See  especially  Baal-Peor.] 

Of  their  habits  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a 
trace.  The  gesture  employed  by  Balak  when  he 
found  that  Balaam's  interference  was  fniitless  — 
"  he  smote  his  hands  together  "  —  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  the  Bible,  but  it  may  not  on  that  account 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Moabites.  Their  mode 
of  mourning,  namely,  cutting  off  the  hair  at  the 
back  ^  of  the  head  and  cropping  the  beard  (.Jer. 
xlviii.  37),  is  one  which  they  followed  in  common 
with  the  other  non-Israelite  nations,  and  which  was 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xxi.  5),  who  in- 
deed seem  to  have  been  accustomed  rather  to  leave 
their  hair  and  beard  disordered  and  un  trimmed 
when  in  grief  (see  2  Sam.  xix.  24;  xiv.  2). 

For  a  singular  endeavor  to  identify  the  Moabites 
with  the  Druses,  see  Sir  G.  H.  Hose's  pamphlet. 
The  Aft'i/limis  the  Ten  Tribes,  etc.  (London,  18.52), 
especially  the  statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  late 
British  consul  at  Damascus   (p.  154-157).  G. 

*  MOAR,  COUNTRY  or  FIELD  OF 
(3H''!D  rrrffiTl)  denotes  the  cultivated  ground 
in  the  upland  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  Num.  xxi.  20;  Ruth, 
i.  1,  2,  6,  22,  ii.  G,  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  46,  viii.  8). 
[Moab.]  H. 

*  MOAB,  PLAINS  [A.  V.,  but  properly 
Desekts)  of  (DSia  ninir).  Num.  xxii. 
1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  4-50,  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi. 
13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  viii.  32.    [Moab.]   H. 

*  MO'ABITE  (nW'in,  Ma.a/3,  Num.  xxii. 
4;  Judg.  iii.  28;  2  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  K.  xi.  33;  2  K. 
iii.    18,   21,   22,    24,  xiii.    20,  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  2; 

"^aSb,    Malawi,  Vat.  Ma)0;8,  Ezr.  ix.  1 ;    ''^Hin, 


"  So  also  does  Shaharaim,  a  person  who  had  a  spe- 
sial  connection  with  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

^  niji?,  as    distinguished    from  HJlS. 
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Mtoa/SiTijy,  Gen.  xix.  37;  ditto.  Vat.  -;8e(-,  Deut. 
ii.  9,  11,  29,  xxiii.  3;  1  Chr.  xi.  46;  Neh.  xiii.  1: 
1  Esdr.  viii.  69;  viol   Maia/3,  Jud.  vi.  1  (Vat.  and 

Vulg.  omit);  fern.  iT'^S'ltt,  Moiu^Ttis,  Vat. 
-/3ei-,  1  K.  xi.  1 :  Mon/j^  Miiabites,  Monbitis),  a 
descendant  of  JMoab,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try so  called.      [Moab.]  A. 

*  MO'ABITESS  (np^in :  Uwafilns, 
Vat.  -fiei-  ■  Monbitis),  a  Moabite  woman,  Ruth  i. 
22,  ii.  2,  21,  iv.  5,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26.  A. 

*  MO'ABITISH(n*3S^D:  MoajSmy,  Vat. 
-)3ej-:  Mvabitis),  belonging  to  Moab  (Ruth  ii.  6). 

A. 

MOADI'AH  (nn2?"in  [festival  of  Jeho- 
vah]: MaaSai:  [Vat."  Alex.  F'A.i  omit;]  FA.3 
iv  Kaipols'-  Moadia).  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The  chief  of  the 
house  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
was  Piltai  (Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere  (Neh.  xii. 
5)  called  Maadiah. 

MOCHMUR,  THE  BROOK  (,5  x^'MaP" 
pos  MoxM-ovf) ;  [Sin.  yiovxfJ-ovp ;]  Alex,  omits  Mox-  '• 
Vulg.  omits;  Syr.  Nnchul  de  Pear),  a  torrent,  i.  e.  a 
small  icady  —  the  word  "  brook  "  conveys  an  entirely 
false  impression  —  mentioned  only  in  .Jud.  vii.  18; 
and  there  as  specifying  the  position  of  Ekrebel  — 
"  near  unto  Chusi,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur." 
Ekkebel  has  been  identified,  with  great  proba- 
bility, by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  Ah-abeh,  a  ruined 
site  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Palestine,  equidis- 
tant from  Nabultis  and  Seilt'in,  S.  E.  of  the  former 
and  N.  E.  of  the  latter;  and  the  torrent  Mochmour 
may  be  either  the  Wady  Mnkfuriyeh,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the 
Wady  Ahmnr,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
former  eastwards. 

The  reading  of  the  Syriac  possibly  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-Peor  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, but  is  more  probably  a  corruption  of  the 

original  name,  which  was  apparently  ^^XIH^ 
(Simonis,  Onomasticon,  N.  T.  etc.  p.  111).     G. 

MO'DIN  (Ma)5ei«/;  Alex.  McoSeei^,  MoiSiei^, 
Ma)5a6i/.i,  and  in  chap.  ii.  MajSeeiv;  Joseph.  Mw5- 
leifj;  and  once  McuSeeij':   Modin:  the  Jewish  form 

is,  in  the  Mishna,  D"'2?''"nJ3n,  in   Joseph  ben- 

Gorion,  ch.  xx.,  i"T^^"n^n5  the  Syriac  version  of 
Maccabees  agrees  with  the  Jlishna,  except  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article,  and  in  the  usual  substitution 
of  r  for  d,  Moru'iin),  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either 
Old  or  New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortal 
by  its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
interval  between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  Maccabean  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  25),  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  contained  their  ancestral 
sepulchre  (rdcpos)  (ii-  70,  ix.  19).  Hither  Mat- 
tathias  removed  from  Jerusalem,  where  up  to 'that 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii.  1). 
It  was  here  that  he  struck  the  first  blow  of  resist- 
ance, by  slaying  on  the  heathen  altar  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  place,  both  the  commissioner 
of  Antiochus  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom  he  had  in 
duced  to  .sacrifice,  and  then  demolishing  the  altar. 
]\Iattathias  himself,  and  subsequently  his  sons 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  family 
tomb,  and  over  them  Simon  erected  a  structure 
which  is  minutely  described  in  the  book  of  Macca- 
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bees  (xiii.  25-30),  and,  with  less  detail,  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  6),  but  the  restoration  of  which  has 
hitherto  proved  as  difficult  a  puzzle  as  that  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 

At  Alodin  the  Maccabsean  armies  encamped  on 
the  eves  of  two  of  their  most  memorable  victories 
—  that  of  Judas  over  Aiitiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace, 
xiii.  1-1),  and  that  of  Simon  over  Cendebseus  (1 
Mace.  xvi.  4)  —  the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief 
before  his  assassination.  The  only  indication  of 
the  position  of  the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the 
above  notices  is  contained  in  the  last,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  "the  plain"  (rh 
TTiSiov),  «■  e.  the  great  maritime  lowland  of  Philis- 
tia  (ver.  5).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom. 
yiriSeeiiii  and  "  Modim")  it  is  specified  as  near 
Diospolis,  i.  c.  Lydda;  while  the  notice  intheMish- 
na  (Pes'ichiiii,  ix.  2),  and  the  comments  of  Barten- 
ora  and  Maimonides,  state  that  it  was  15  (Roman) 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  the  de- 
scription of  the  monument  seems  to  imply  (though 
for  this  .see  below)  that  the  spot  was  so  lofty"  as 
to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so  near  that  even  the 
details  of  the  sculpture  were  discernil)le  therefrom. 
All  these  conditions,  excepting  the  last,  are  tolera- 
bly fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two  cites  called  Ltitriui 
and  Kubabfi  The  former  of  these  is,  by  the  shortest 
road  —  tiiat  through  Wudij  All  —  exactly  15  Ro- 
man miles  from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  about  8  English 
miles  from  Lyld,  15  from  the  Blediterranean,  and 
9  or  10  from  the  river  Rubin,  on  which  it  is  prob- 
able that  Cedron  —  the  position  of  Cendebajus  in 
Simon's  battle  —  stood.  Kubab  is  a  couple  of  miles 
further  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
Lydd  and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westerly  spur  of  the 
hills  of  Benjamin.  Both  are  lofty,  and  both  appar- 
ently —  Liitrun  certainly  — •  command  a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  favor  of  Lntrun  are  the  exten- 
sive ancient  remains  with  which  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  said  to  be  covered  (Rob.  Bibl.  Bis.  iii.  151; 
Tobler,  Drilte  Wand.  18ti),  though  of  their  age  and 
particulars  we  have  at  present  no  accurate  informa- 
tion. Kabdb  appears  to  possess  no  ruins,  but  on 
the  other  hand  its  name  may  retain  a  trace  of  the 
monument. 

The  mediaeval  and  modern  tradition  <-'  places 
Modin  at  Soid,  an  eminence  south  oi  Kuritt  el- 
£nab;  but  this  being  not  more  than  7  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as  much  as  25  from  Lydd  and 
30  from  the  sea,  and  also  far  removed  from  the 
plain  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance  with  every  one  of 
the  conditions  implied  in  the  records.  It  has  found 
advocates  in  our  own  day  in  M.  de  Saulcy  (I' Art 
Jurlnique,  etc.,  377,  378)  and  M.  Salzmann; ''  the 
latter  of  whom  explored  chambers  there  which  may 
have  been  tombs,  though  he  admits  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  it.  A  suggestive  fact,  which  Dr. 
Robinson   first    pointed   out,  is  the  want  of   una- 


o  Thus  the  Vulg.  of  1  Mace.  ii.  1  has  Mons  Modin. 

b  EwalJ  ( Ge.'idi.  iv.  350, 7iotf)  suggests  that  the  name 
Modhi  may  be  still  surviving  in  Dcir  ilfa'm.  But  is 
not  this  questionable  on  philological  grounds  ?  and 
the  position  of  Deir  Mil  in.  is  less  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  than  tliat  of  the  two  named  in  the  text. 

c  See  the  copious  references  given  by  Robinson 
(Bibl.  Rex.  ii.  7.  note). 

i>  The  lively  account  of  M.  Salzmann  (Jerusalem, 
jStuiJe,  etc.,  pp.  37,  38),  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
\t  were  less  encumbered  with  mistakes.  To  name  but 
two.  The  great  obstacle  which  interposes  itself  in 
his  quest  of  Modiu  is  that  Eusebius  and  .Jerome  state 
that  it  was  "  near  Diospolis,  on  a  mountain  in  the 
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nimity  in  the  accounts  of  the  mediaeval  travellers, 
some  of  whom,  as  William  of  Tyre  (viii.  1),  place 
Modin  in  a  position  near  Emmaus-Nicopolis,  Nob 
(Annnhek),  and  Lydda.  M.  Mislin  also  —  u.sualb 
so  vehement  in  favor  of  the  traditional  sites  —  has 
recommended  further  investigation.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  expression  of  the  book  of  Macca- 
bees as  to  the  monument  being  visible  from  the 
sea  has  been  misinterpreted,  then  one  impediment 
to  the  reception  of  Saba  will  be  removed ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tradition 
in  the  teeth  of  those  which  remain. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  jNIaccabees  and  Josephus,  who  had  both 
apparently  seen  it,  will  be  most  conveniently  com- 
pared by  being  printed  together. 


1  Mace.  xiii.  27-30. 
"  And    Simon   made    a 
building   over   the   sepul- 

clire  of  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  and  raised  i 
aloft  to  view  with  polished 
stone  behind  and  before. 
And  he  set  up  upon  it 
seven  pyramids,one  against 
another,  for  his  father  and 
his  mother  and  his  four 
brethren.  And  on  these 
he  made  engines  of  war, 
and  set  great  pillars  round 
about,  and  on  the  pillars  he 
made  suits  of  armour  for  a 
perpetual  memory  ;  and  by 
the  suits  of  armour  ships 
carved,  so  that  they  miglit 
be  seen  by  all  that  sail  on 
the  sea.  This  sepulchre 
he  made  at  Modin,  aud  it 
stands  unto  this  day." 


Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  6. 
"  And  Simon  built  a  very 
large  monument  to  his 
father  aud  his  brethren 
„,of  white  and  polished 
'"stone.  And  he  raised  it 
up  to  a  great  aud  conspic- 
uous height,  and  threw 
cloisters  around,  and  set 
up  pillars  of  a  single  stone, 
a  work  wonderful  to  be- 
hold :  and  near  to  these  he 
built  seven  pyramids  to  his 
parents  and  his  brothers, 
one  for  each,  terrible  to 
heboid  both  for  size  and 
beauty. 


And  these  things  are  pre- 
served even  to  this  day.'' 


The  monuments  are  said  by  Eusebius  ( Onom.) 
to  have  been  still  shown  when  he  wrote  —  A.  D. 
circa  320. 

Any  restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  imper- 
fect an  account  as  the  above  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  conjecture.  Something  has  been  already 
attempted  under  Maccabees  (vol.  ii.  p.  1715). 
Hut  in  its  absence  one  or  two  questions  present 
themselves.     [Tomb,  Amer.  ed.] 

(1.)  The  "ships"  (wAo'ia,  naves).  The  sea  and 
its  pursuits  were  so  alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
the  life  of  the  Maccaba^an  heroes  who  preceded 
Simon  was  —  jf  we  except  their  casual  relations 
with  .loppa  and  Jamnia  and  the  battle  field  of  the 
maritime  plain — •  so^  unconnected  therewith,  that  it 
is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  the  word  is  cor- 
rupted from  what  it  originally  was.  This  was  the 
view  of  J.  D.  ^Michaehs,  but  he  does  not  propose 
any  satisfectory  word  in  substitution  for  irAora  (see 
his  suggestion  in  Grim  in,  ad  foe).     True,  Simon 

tribe  of  .ludah."  This  difficulty  (which  however  is 
entirely  imaginary,  for  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  Judah  in  connection  with  Modin)  would  Ivave  been 
"enough  to  deter  him  entirely  from  the  task,"  jf  he 
had  not  "  found  in  the  hook  of  Joshua  tliat  M"dim 
(from  wliich  Modim  is  derived)  was  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Jiudalu"  Now  Middin 
(not  M'dim)  was  certainly  in  ttbe  tribe  of  JuOah,  but 
not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  in  question,  since 
it  was  one  of  the  six  towns  wliich  lay  in  tlie  district 
immediately  bordering  on  tti©  Dead  Sea,  probably  in 
the  depths  of  the  G/ior  itst^if  (Josh.  xv.  61). 

e  Ai'0u)  l^eoTw.  This  Ewalcl  (iv.  .388)  renders  "itt- 
scriljed,"  or  "  graven  "  — beacbrwbenen  S£«iit«». 
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appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to 
the  importance  of  commerce  to  his  countrj,"  and 
he  is  especially  commemorated  for  having  acquired 
the  harbor  of  Joppa,  and  thus  opened  an  inlet  for 
the  isles  of  the  sea  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5).  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  connection  between  this  and  the 
placincf  of  ships  on  a  monument  to  his  father  and 
brothers,  whose  memorable  deeds  had  been  of  a 
different  description.  It  is  perhaps  more  feasible 
to  suppose  that  the  sculptures  were  intended  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  departed  heroes.  In  this  case  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  during  Simon's  inter- 
course with  the  liomans  he  had  seen  and  been 
struck  with  their  war-galleys,  no  inapt  symlwls  of 
the  fierce  and  rapid  career  of  Judas.  How  far 
such  symbolical  representation  was  hkely  to  occur 
to  a  Jew  of  that  period  is  another  question. 

(2.)  The  distance  at  which  the  "ships"  were  to 
be  seen.  Here  again,  when  the  necessary  distance 
of  Modin  from  the  sea  —  Lnirini  15  miles,  KiMb 
13,  L]jdda  itself  10  —  and  the  limited  size  of  the 
sculptures  are  considered,  the  doubt  inevitably  arises 
whether  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Maccabees 
accurately  represents  the  original.  De  Saulcy 
(L'Art  Judrnque,  p.  377)  ingeniously  suggests  that 
the  true  meaning  is,  not  that  the  sculptures  could 
be  discerned  from  the  vessels  in  the  Meditei-ranean, 
but  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  inspected  by  those 
who  were  sailors  by  profession.  The  consideration 
of  this  is  recommended  to  scholars.  G. 

MO'ETH  (Ma!60:  Medius).  In  1  Esdr.  viii. 
63,  "NoADiAH  the  son  of  Binnui  "  (Ezr.  viii.  33), 
a  Levite,  is  called  "  IMoeth  the  son  of  Sabban." 

MOL'ADAH  (niVlTD  ;  but  in  Neh.  Hlbb 
\pirth,  nnea(/c]:  UooXaSa,  Alex.  MoiSaSa;  [KaAa- 
Sdn,  Vat.i]  KcoAaAa^,  Alex.  MuiXaSa:  [Vat.] 
Maia.\5a,  [Rom.]  Alex.  MoiAaSa:  J/('^"fa),  a  city 
of  Judah,  one  of  those  which  lay  in  the  district  of 
"the  south,"  next  to  Edom.  It  is  named  in  the 
original  list  between  Shema  and  Hazar-gaddah,  in 
the  same  group  with  Beer-sheba  (Josh.  xv.  26); 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  list  in  which  it 
appears  as  one  of  the  towns  which,  though  in  the 
allotment  of  Judah,  were  given  to  Simeon  (xix.  2). 
In  the  latter  tribe  it  remained  at  any  rate  till  tli. 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  28),  but  by  the  time  oi 
the  Captivity  it  seems  to  have  come  back  into  the 
hands  of  Judah,  by  whom  it  was  reinhabited  after 
the  Captivity  (Xeh.  xi.  26).  It  is,  however,  omit- 
ted from  the  catalogue  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  during  his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
27-31). 

In  the  Ononuislicon  it  receives  a  bare  mention 
under  the  head  of  "  :Molada,"  but  under  "  Ether," 
and  "  lether  "  a  place  named  ^Malatha  is  spoken  of 
as  in  the  interior  of  Daroma  (a  district  which 
answered  to  the  Negeh  or  "  South  "  of  the  He- 
brews); and  further,  under  "  Arath  "  or  'Apa/j.d 
(i.  e.  Arad)  it  is  mentioned  as  4  miles  from  the 
latter  place  and  20  from  Heliron.  Ptolemy  also 
speaks  of  a  Maliattha  as  near  I*;iusa.  And  lastly, 
Josephus  states  that  Herod  Agrippa  retired  to  a 
certain  tower  "in  Malatha  of  Idumoea"  (eV  MaA.a- 
6ots  TTis  'IS.)-  The  requirements  of  these  notices 
are  all  very  fairly  answered  by  the  position  of  the 
modern  el-MM,  a  site  of  ruins  of  some  extent,  and 
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two  large  wells,  one  of  the  regular  stations  on  the 
road  from  Petra  and  Ain  el-  Wtibeh  to  Hebron. 
El-M'dh  is  about  4  English  miles  from  Tell  Arad, 
17  or  18  from  Hebron,  and  9  or  10  due  east  of 
Beer-sheba.  Five  miles  to  the  south  is  Ararah, 
the  Akoeh  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  between  20 
and  30  from  Ehisa,  assuming  el-Klnihimk  to  be 
that  place ;  and  although  Dr.  Kobinson  is  probably 
correct  in  saying  that  there  is  no  verbal  affinity, 
or  only  a  slight  one,  between  jMolada  or  Malatha 
and  el-Milh,^  yet,  taking  that  slight  resemblance 
into  account  with  the  other  considerations  above 
named,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  identification 
is  correct  (see  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  iJOl).  It  is  accepted 
by  AVilson  {Lands,  i.  347),  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir, 
p.  335),  Bonar,  and  others.  G. 

MOLE,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Tinshemeth  and  Chephor  peroih. 

1.  Tinshemeth  (n^ti^Dri :  acnrdxa^.  Aid.  aira.- 
Aa|,  in  Lev.  xi.  30;  \apos,  Aid.  \dpos'-  cygnus, 
iidpn,  ibis).  This  word  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it  is 
transhated  "swan"  by  the  A.  V.;  in  Lev.  xi.  30, 
where  the  same  word  is  found  amongst  the  unclean 
•■creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,"  it 
evidently  no  longer  stands  for  the  name  of  a  bird, 
and  is  rendered  "mole"  by  the  A.  V.  adopting 
the'  interpretation  of  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Onkelos, 
and  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Bochart  has, 
however,  shown  that  the  Hebrew  Ciioled,  the  Arabic 
Khuld  or  Khild,  denotes  the  "  mole,"  and  has 
argued  with  much  force  in  behalf  of  the  "  chame- 
leon "  being  the  tinshemeth.  The  Syriac  version 
and  some  Arabic  JNISS.  understand  "  a  centipede  " 
by  the  original  word,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  a 
"  salamander,"  some  Arabic  versions  read  sam- 
mdbras,  which  Golius  renders  "  a  kind  of  lizard." 
In  Lev.  xi.  30,  the  "chameleon  "  is  given  by  the 


a  For  the  notice  of  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  the 
ReT.  B.  F.  Westcott. 

6  By  Schwarz  (100)  the  Aral  ii  name  is  quoted  as 


The  Chameleon.     (Chameleo  vulgaris.) 

A.  V.  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  H-? 
Conch,  which  in  all  probaliility  denotes  some  larger 
kind  of  lizard.  [Chajikleon.]  The  only  clew  to 
an  identification  of  tinshemeth  is  to  be  found  in  its 
etymology,  and  in  the  context  in  which  the  word 
occurs.  Bochart  conjectures  that  the  root  '^  from 
which  the  Hebrew  name  of  this  creature  is  derived, 
has  reference  to  a  vulgar  opinion  amongst  the 
ancients  that  the  chameleon  lived  on  air  (comp. 
Ov.  ^fet.  XV.  411,  "Id  quoque  quod  ventis  animal' 
nutritur  et  aura,"  and  see  numerous  quotations 
from  classical  authors  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz. 
ii.  505).  The  lung  of  the  chameleon  is  very  large, 
and  when  filled  with  air  it  renders  the  body  semi- 
transjjarent ;  from  the  creature's  power  of  absti- 
nence, no  doubt  arose  the  fable  that  it  lived  on  air. 


Miilndah;  by  Stewart  (Tent  and  Klian,  p.  217)  as  el- 

Melecb . 

c  DK73.  "  to  breathe,"  whence  nDl?73,  "  breath.»» 
-t'  t  t  :' 
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It  is  probable  that  the  animals  mentioned  with  the 
tinshemeth  (Lev.  xi.  30)  denote  different  kinds  of 
lizards;  perhaps  therefore,  since  the  etymology  of 
the  word  is  favorable  to  that  view,  the  chameleon 
may  be  the  animal  intended  by  tinshemeth  in  Lev. 
xi.  30.  As  to  the  change  of  color  in  the  skin  of 
this  animal  numerous  theories  have  been  proposed ; 
but  as  this  subject  has  no  Scriptural  bearing,  it 
will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  explanation  given  by 
Milne-Edwards,  whose  paper  is  translated  in  vol. 
xvii.  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Philusophicid  Journal. 
The  chameleon  belongs  to  the  tribe  Dendrosaura, 
order  Saura ;  the  family  inhabits  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  south  of  Europe;  the  C.  vulgaris  is  the 
species  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  bird 
tinshemeth,  see  Swan. 

2.  Chephor  per6th{r\y^^  ~l'lSn:«  ra  fxaraia: 
talpcB)  is  rendered  "moles  "  by  the  A.  V.  in  Is.  ii. 
20;  three  MSS.  read  these  two  Hebrew  words  as 
one,  and  so  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  with  the  Syriac  and  Aral)ic  ver- 
sions, though  they  adopt  diftiirent  interpretations 
of  the  word  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  449).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  Hebrew  word  the  LXX.  could 
have  read;  but  compare  Schleusner,  Nov.  Thes.  in 
LXX.  s.  V.  fxaraios.  Gesenius  follows  Bochart  in 
considering  the  Hebrew  words  to  be  the  plural 
feminine  of  the  noun  chapharpcrdh,^  but  does  not 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  "moles."  Mi- 
chaelis  also  (SuppL  ad  Lex.  Heh.  p.  876  and  2042) 
beheves  the  words  should  be  read  as  one,  but  that 
"sepulchres,"  or  "vaults"  dug  in  the  rocks  are 
intended.  The  explanation  of  Oedmann  ( Ver- 
niischt.  Samm.  iii.  82,  83),  that  the  Hebrew  words 
signify  "  (a  bird )  that  follows  cows  for  the  sake  of 
their  milk,"  and  that  the  goat-sucker  ( Capi-imulgus 
EuropcBus)  is  intended,  is  improbable.  Perhaps 
no  reference  is  made  by  the  Hebrew  words  (which, 
as  so  few  M.SS.  join  them,  it  is  better  to  consider 
distinct)  to  any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes 
and  burrows  of  rats,  mice,  etc.,  which  we  know 
frequent  ruins  and  deserted  places.  (Harmer's 
Observ.  ii.  456.)  "Remembering  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  seen,"  says  Kitto  {Pict.  Bib.  on 
Is.  XX.),  "  the  forsaken  sites  of  the  East  perforated 
with  the  holes  of  various  cave-digging  animals,  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  words  might  gen- 
erally denote  any  animals  of  this  description." 
Eosenmiiller's  explanation,  "  in  effussionem,  i.  e. 
foramen  Murium"  appears  to  be  decidedly  the 
best  proposed ;  for  not  only  is  it  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew,  but  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  habits  of  rats  and  mice  to  occupy 
with  liats  deserted  places  than  it  is  with  the  habits 
of  moles,  which  for  the  most  part  certainly  frequent 
cultivated  lands,  and  this  no  doubt  is  true  of  the 
particular  species,  Spalax  tijphlus,  the  mole-rat  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  which  by  some  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  mole  of  the  Scriptures ; 
if,  moreover,  the  prophet  intended  to  speak  exclu- 
sively of  "  moles,"  is  it  not  probable  that  he 
would  have  used  the  term  Choled  (see  above)  V 
[Weasel.]  W.  H. 

MO'LECH  CnY^ri-  with  the  article,  except 
in  1  K.  xi.  7  [Ihe  king]:  apx^v,  in  Lev.;  6  fiacn- 
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a  "  Holes  of  rats." 

6   m5"n5n,  as  if  the  Hebrew  word   was  from 


\evs  axjTwv,  1  K.  xi.  7;  6  MoXSx,  2  K-  xxiii.  10. 
and  6  MoAox  ^aaiKevs,  Jer.  xxxii.  35:  Moloch) 
The  fire-god  Alolech  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  essentially  identical  with 
the  Moabitish  Chemosh.  Fire-gods  appear  to  have 
been  common  to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and 
Arab  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive  ele- 
ment under  an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most 
inhuman  rites.  Among  these  were  human  sacri- 
fices, ptirifications  and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of 
the  first-born,  mutilation,  and  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this  class  of  divinities 
belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech,  against  whose 
worship  the  Israelites  were  warrted  by  threats  of 
the  severest  punishment.  The  oftender  who  de- 
voted his  offspring  to  Molech  was  to  be  put  to 
death  by  stoning;  and  in  case  the  people  of  the 
land  refused  to  inflict  upon  him  this  judgment, 
Jehovah  would  Himself  execute  it,  and  cut  him  off 
from  among  his  people  (Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2-5). 
The  root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the  same  as  that  of 

TJIPP)  melee,  or  "  king,"  and  hence  he  is  identified 
with  Malcham  ("their  king"),  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30, 
Zeph.  i.  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
Israelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honors  in 
his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and 
master  of  his  people.  Our  translators  have  recog- 
nized this  identity  in  their  rendering  of  Am.  v. 
26  (where  "your  Moloch  "  is  literally  "  your  king," 
as  it  is  given  in  the  margin),  following  the  Greek 
in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  43.  Dr. 
Geiger,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
worship  of  Molech  was  far  more  widely  spread 
among  the  Israelites  than  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  many  traces  are 
obscured  in  the  text,  refers  "  the  king,"  in  Is.  xxx. 
33,  to  that  deity:  "for  Tophet  Ii  ordained  of  old; 
yea  for  the  king  it  is  prepared."  Again,  of  the 
Israelite  nation,  personified  as  an  adulteress,  it  is 
said,  "  Thou  wentest  to  the  king  with  oil  "  (Is.  Ivii. 
9 ) ;  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel  forbade  Amos  to 
prophecy  there,  "for  it  is  the  king''s  chapel  "  (Am. 
vii.  13);  and  in  both  these  instances  Dr.  Geiger 
would  find  a  disguised  reference  to  the  worship 
of  Molech  (Urschri/t,  etc.,  pp.  290-308).  But 
whether  his  theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  traces  of 
Jlolech-worship  in  the  Old  Testament  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  its  character.  The  first  direct  historical 
allusion  to  it  is  in  the  description  of  Solomon's 
iilolatry  in  his  old  age.  He  had  in  his  harem 
many  women  of  the  Annnonite  race,  who  "  turned 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods,"  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  influence,  high  places  to  JMolech, 
"  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon," 
were  built  on  "  the  mount  that  is  facing  Jerusa- 
lem "  —  one  of  the  summits  of  Olivet  (1  K.  xi.  7). 
Iwo  verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  Milcom, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  names  being 
distinguished  in  2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred by  Movers,  F.wald,  and  others,  that  the  two 
deities  were  essentially  distinct.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  this  conclusion. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  later  history  of  the  Israelites 
the  worship  of  Molech  is  connected  with  the  Valley 
of  Iliimom,  while  the  high  place  of  Jlilcom  was 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  latter.  But  it 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in 
1  K.  xi.  "  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Am- 
monites," in  ver.  5,  is  the  same  as  "  Molech  the 
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abomination  of  the  children  of  Amnion,"  in  ver. 
7.  To  avoid  this  Movers  contends,  not  very  con- 
vincingly, that  the  latter  verse  is  by  a  different 
hand.  He  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reformation  car- 
ried out  by  .losiah,  the  high  place  of  Milcom,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  and 
Tophet  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom 
were  defiled,  that  "no  man  might  make  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  " 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13).  In  the  narrative  of  Chroni- 
cles these  are  included  under  the  general  term 
"Baalim,"  and,  the  .apostasy  of  Solomon  is  not 
once  alluded  to.  -Tophet  soon  appears  to  have  been 
restored  to  its  original  uses,  for  we  find  it  again 
alluded  to,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  as  the  scene 
of  child-slaughter  and  sacrifice  to  Molech  (Jer. 
xxxii.  35). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  Jarchi  (on  Lev. 
xviii.  21),  Kinichi,  and  Maimonides  (Mor.  Neh.  iii. 
38)  among  the  number,  say  that  in  the  worship  of 
Molech  the  children  were  not  burnt  but  made  to 
pass  between  two  burning  pyres,  as  a  purificatory 
rite.  Uut  the  allusions  to  the  actual  slaughter  are 
too  i)lain  to  be  mistaken,  and  Aben  Ezra  in  his  note 
on  Lev.  xviii.  21,  says  that  "  to  cause  to  pass 
through  "  is  the  same  as  "  to  burn."  "They  sac- 
rificed their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils, 
and  shed  innocent  blood,  the  blood  of  their  sons  and 
of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the 
idols  of  Canaan"  (Ps.  cvi.  37,  38).  In  Jer.  vii. 
31,  the  reference  to  the  worship  of  Molech  by  hu- 
man sacrifice  is  still  more  distinct:  "they  have 
built  the  high  places  of  Tophet  .  .  .  to  hum  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  Jire"  as  "burnt- 
offerings  unto  Baal,"  the  sun-god  of  Tyre,  with 
whom,  or  in  whose  character,  Molech  was  wor- 
shipped (Jer.  xis.  5).  Compare  also  Deut.  xii.  31; 
Ez.  xvi.  20,  21,  xxiii.  37.  But  the  most  remark- 
able passage  is  that  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  in  which 
the  wickedness  of  Ahaz  is  described :  "  Moreover, 
he  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 

and  burnt  ("157^*1)  his  children  in  the  fire,  afte;- 
the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah 
had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel."  Now, 
in  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  K.  xvi.  3,  instead  of 

~'?5^])  "  •''■"^  lie  burnt,"  the  reading  is  ~l''Il3^n, 
"  he  made  to  pass  through,"  and  Dr.  Geiger  sug- 
gests that  the  former  may  be  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  latter  is  an  easy  modification,  serving  as 
a  euphemistic  expression  to  disguise  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  sacrificial  rites.  But  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  it  is  an  exceptional  instance, 

and  that  the  true  reading  is  "l^l?^),  than  to  as- 
sume that  the  other  jjassages  have  been  intention- 
ally altered."  The  worship  of  Molech  is  evidently 
alluded  to,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  in  con- 
nection with  star-worsIii[)  and  the  worship  of  Baal 
in  2  K.  xvii.  16,  17,  xxi.  5,  6,  which  seems  to  show 
that  Molech,  the  flame-god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god, 
whatever  their  distinctive  attributes,  and  whether 
or  not  the  latter  is  a  general  appellation  including 
the  former,  were  worshipped  with  the  same  rites. 
The  sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have 
been  not  so  much  an  expiatory,  as  a  purificatory 
rite,  by  which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the 
dross  of  the  body  and   attained   union  with   the 


o-  AVe  may  infer  from  the  expression,  "after  the 
abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah  had 
driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  the 
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deity.  In  support  of  tliis  he  quotes  the  myth  of 
Baaltis  or  Isis,  whom  Malcander,  king  of  Byblus, 
employed  as  nurse  for  his  child.  Isis  suckled  the 
infant  with  her  finger,  and  each  night  burnt  what- 
ever was  mortal  in  its  body.  AMieii  Astarte  the 
mother  saw  this  she  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
the  child  was  thus  deprived  of  inniiortality  (I'lut. 
Js.  <f  Os.  ch.  16).  But  the  sacrifice  of  Meslia  king 
of  Moab,  when,  in  despair  at  failing  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel, 
and  Edom,  he  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  burnt- 
offering,  probably  to  Cheniosh,  his  national  divin- 
ity, has  more  of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite 
to  appease  an  angry  deity,  than  of  a  ceremonial 
purification.  Besides,  the  passage  from  Plutarch 
bears  evident  traces  of  Egyptian,  if  not  of  Indian 
influence. 

Acccording  to  Jewish  tradition,  from  what 
source  we  know  not.  the  image  of  Molech  was  of 
brass,  hollow  within,  and  was  situated  without 
Jerusalem.  Kinichi  (on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it 
as  "  set  within  seven  chapels,  and  whoso  offered  fine 
flour  they  open  to  him  one  of  them,  (whoso  offered) 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him 
two;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three;  a  ram,  they 
open  to  him  four;  a  calf,  they  open  to  him  five;  an 
ox,  they  open  to  him  six,  and  so  whoever  offered  his 
son  they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his  face  was 
(that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth  like 
a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  (something) 
of  his  neighbor.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire, 
and  the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Molech,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost. 
And  why  was  it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom  ?  Be- 
cause they  used  to  make  a  noise  with  drums  (to- 
pl(iin),  that  the  father  might  not  hear  the  cry  of 
his  child  and  have  pity  upon  him,  and  return  to 

him.  Hinnom,  because  the  babe  wailed  (t2n3X2, 
menahem),  and  the  noise  of  his  wailing  went  up. 
Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hiiniom, 
because  the  priests  used  to  say  —  "  May  it  profit 

(nSn"')  thee!  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee!  may  it 
be  of  sweet  savor  to  thee!"  All  this  detail  is 
probably  as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies  are  un- 
sound, but  we  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place. 
Selden  conjectures  that  the  idea  of  the  seven  chap- 
els may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  worship  of 
Mithra,  who  had  seven  gates  corresponding  to  the 
seven  planets,  and  to  whom  men  and  women  were 
sacrificed  (/>e  Bis  Syr.  Si/nt.  i.  c.  6).  Benjamin 
of  Tiulela  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Am- 
monite temple  which  he  saw  at  Gebal,  in  which 
was  a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throne. 
On  either  side  sat  two  female  figures,  and  before  it 
was  an  altar  on  which  the  Ammonites  anciently 
burned  incense  and  offered  sacrifice  {Ji^arly  Travels 
in  Palestine,  p.  79,  Bohn).  By  these  chapels 
Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in  Am.  v.  26 ;  Acts 
vii.  43,  to  "the  tabernacle  of  INIoloch;"  "these 
seven  chapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  thing)  help 
us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  Molech's  tab- 
ernacle, and  seem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  the 
Prophet  he  is  called  Siccutli,  or  the  Covert  God, 
liecause  he  was  retired  within  so  many.  Cancelli 
(for  that  word  Kimchi  usetli)  before  one  could 
come  at  liini  "   {Comm.  on  Acts  \n.  43;.     It  was 


character  of  the  Molech-worship  of  the  time  of  Aha? 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  CauaAn- 
ites,  although  Movers  maintains  the  contrary. 
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aaore  probably  a  shrine  or  ark  in  which  the  figure 
of  the  god  was  carried  in  processions,  or  which 
contained,  as  Movers  conjectures,  tlie  bones  of  chil- 
dren wlio  liad  been  sacriticed  and  were  used  for 
magical  purposes.     [Amjion,  vol.  i.  p.  85  ri..] 

Many  instances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in 
ancient  writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
descriptions  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner 
in  which  Jlolech  was  worshipped.  The  Carthagin- 
ians, according  to  Augustine  (De  Civil.  Dei,  vii. 
19),  offered  children  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Gauls 
even  grown-up  persons  were  sacrificed,  under  the 
idea  that  of  all  seeds  the  best  is  the  human  kind. 
Eusebius  {Pnep.  Ev.  iv.  10)  collected  fi-om  Porphyry 
numerous  examples  to  the  same  effect,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected.  Among  the  Khodians 
a  man  was  offered  to  Kronos  on  the  6th  July;  after- 
wards a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was  substi- 
tuted. The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Salamis,  but 
was  abrogated  by  Diiphilus  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
substituted  an  ox.  According  to  Manetho,  Aniosis 
abolished  the  same  practice  in  Kgypt  at  Heliopolis 
sacred  to  Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the 
Phoenicians,  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity, 
sacrificed  to  Saturn  one  of  their  relatives.  Istrus 
says  the  same  of  the  Curetes,  but  the  custom  was 
abolished,  according  to  Pallas,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was  sacrificed  yearly 
to  Athene,  and  the  Dumatii,  a  people  of  Arabia, 
buried  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each  year. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  1-4)  relates  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, when  besieged  by  Agathocles  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  offered  in  public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of 
their  nobl&st  children,  while  others  voluntarily  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  number  of  300.  His  de- 
scription of  the  statue  of  the  god  differs  but  slightly 
from  that  of  Molech,  which  has  been  quoted.  The 
image  was  of  brass,  with  its  hands  outstretched 
towards  the  ground  in  such  a  maimer  that  the 
child  when  placed  upon  them  fell  into  a  pit  full  of 
fire. 

Molech,  "  the  king,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of 
the  Ammonites ;  their  country  was  his  possession 
(Jer.  xlix.  1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Che- 
mosh;  the  princes  of  the  land  were  the  princes  of 
Malcham  (Jer.  xlix.  3;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priests 
were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix.  .3),  taking  precedence 
of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre 
was  second  to  the  king  (.lustin.  xviii.  4,  §  5),  and 
like  Molech,  the  god  himself,  Baal  Channnan,  is 
Melkart,  "the  king  of  the  city."  The  priests  of 
Molech,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Che- 
marini  (2  K.  xxxiii.  5;  Hos.  x.  5;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

Traces  of  the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Milichus,  Malica,  and  Mal- 
cander  of  the  Phoenicians ;  with  the  last  mentioned 
may  be  compared  Adrammelech,  the  fire-<j;od  of 
Sepharvaim.  These,  as  well  as  Chemosh  the  fire-god 
of  Moal),  Urotal,  Dusares,  Sair,  and  Thyandrites, 
if  the  Edoniites  and  neighboring  Arab  triltes, 
and  the  Greek  Dionysus,  were  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  fire,  which  was 
imitated  in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their  honor 
(Movers,  Plicen.  i.  c.  !)).  Tradition  refers  the  orii;in 
of  the  fire-worship  to  Chaldiea.  Abraham  and  his 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  lieen  fire-worshippers, 
and  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  armies  took  with 
them  the  sacred  fire  accompanied  by  the  Magi. 


«  The  crown  of  Malcham,  taken  by  David  at  Rjib- 
bah,  is  said  to  have  had  in  it  a  precious  stoue  (a  mag- 
net, according  to  Kimchi),  which  is  described  by  Cyril 
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'  There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  passage  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31)    in  which    the   Hebrew  Avritten    text   has 

]37^,  malkhi,    while   the    marginal   reading   is 

]Sv^,  nialben,  which  is  adopted  by  our  trans 
lators  in  their  rendering  "  brick-kiln."  Kimchi 
explains  malkhi  as  "  the  place  of  Molech,"  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  and  the  children  of 
Amnion  made  their  .sons  to  pass  through  the  fire. 
And  Milcom  and  Malken,  he  says,  are  one"  On 
the  other  hand  Movers,  rejecting  the  points,  reads 

^2yZ5,  malcdn,  "our  king,"  which  he  explains 
as  the  title  b}'  which  he  was  known  to  the  Ammo- 
nites. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  inter- 
pretations, the  reading  followed  by  the  A.  V.  is 
scarcely  intelligible.  W.  A.  W. 

MO'LI  (MooAi  [Vat.  -Aei]  =  MohoU).  Mahli, 
the  son  of  Merari  (1  Esdr.  viii.  47;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  18). 

MO'LID  (tV1!3  \herjettcry.  Mcoi7\;  Alex. 
MoSo5:  Molid).  The  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wife 
Abihail,  and  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii. 
20). 

MO'LOCH.  The  Hebrew  corresponding  to 
"your  Moloch"  in  the  A.  V.   of  Amos  v.   26  is 

□337^!  malkekem,  "your  king,"  as  in  the  mar- 
gin. In  accordance  with  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii. 
43  {6  Mo\6x'  Muloch),  which  followed  the  LXX. 
of  Amos,  our  translators  have  adopted  a  form  of 
the  name  Molech  which  does  not  exist  in  He- 
brew. Kimchi,  following  the  Targum,  takes  the 
word  as  an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name, 

while  with  regard  to  siccuth  (H^SD,  A.  V.  "  tab- 
ernacle ")  he  holds  the  opposite  opinion.  His  note 
is  as  follows:  '■'■  Siccutli  is  the  name  of  an  idol; 
and  (as  for)  malkekem  he  spake  of  a  star  which 
was  made  an  idol  by  its  name,  and  he  calls  it 
'  king,'  because  they  thought  it  a  king  over  them, 
or  because  it  was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of  heaven, 
which  was  as  a  king  over  his  host;  and  so  '  to  burn 
incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,'  as  I  have  explained 
in  the  book  of  Jeremiah."  Gesenius  compares 
with  the  "  tabernacle  "  of  Moloch  the  sacred  tent 
of  the  Carthaginians  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx. 
05).  Rosenmiiller,  and  after  him  Ewald,  under- 
stood by  siccuth  a  pole  or  stake  on  which  the  figure 
of  the  idol  was  placed.  It  was  more  probably  a 
kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the  imacje  was  carried 
in  processions,  a  custom  which  is  alluded  to  in  Is. 
xlvi.  1;  Epist.  of  Jer.  4  (Selden,  De  Dis  Sy?:  Synt. 
i.  c.  6).  W.  A.   W. 

*  MOLTEN  IMAGE.    [Idol,  21.] 

*  MOLTEN  SEA.     [Sea,  Molten.] 
MOM'DIS  (MofxSloi-,  [Vat.  MofiSeios;]  Alex. 

NlofxSea'-  Moadias).  The  same  as  Maadai,  of 
the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
34). 

MONEY.  This  article  treats  of  two  principal 
matters,  the  uncoined  money  and  the  coined  money 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Before  entering  upon  the 
first  subject  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  uncoined  money  in  general,  and  of  the  antiquity 
of  coined  money.  An  account  of  the  principal  mon- 
etary systems  of  ancient  times  is  an  equally  need- 
on  Amoa  as  transparent  and  like  the  dav-star,  wheucb 
Molech  has  groundlessly  been  identified  with  the  planet 
Venus  (Vossius,  De  Orig.  Idol.,  ii.  c.  5.  p.  331). 
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ful  introduction  to  the  second  subject,  which  re- 
quires a  special  linowledge  of  the  Greek  coinages. 
A  notice  of  the  Jewish  coins,  and  of  the  coins  cur- 
rent in  Judsea  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  will 
be  interwoven  with  the  examination  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bilile  and  Apocrypha  relating  to  them,  in- 
stead of  being  separately  given. 

I.  Uncoined  Money.  1.  Uncoined  Money  in 
ffenernl.  —  It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  there 
ever  has  been  any  money  not  coined,  but  this  is 
merely  a  question  of  terms.  It  is  well  known  that 
ancient  nations  that  were  without  a  coinage  weighed 
the  precious  metals,  a  practice  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  gold  and  silver  are 
shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the  form  of  rings  (see 
cut,  p.  1995).  The  gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic 
countries  have  been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use. 
It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  this  could  not  liave 
been  the  case  with  the  latter,  since  they  show  no 
monetary  system ;  yet  it  is  evident  from  their 
weights  that  they  all  contain  complete  multiples  or 
parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
the  Celts,  before  they  used  coins,  bad,  like  the 
ancient  P'gyptians,  the  practice  of  keeping  money 
in  rings,  which  they  weighed  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  fixed  amount.  We  have  no  certain 
record  of  the  use  of  ring-money  or  other  imcoined 
money  in  antiquity  excepting  among  the  Egyptians. 
With  them  the  practice  mounts  up  to  a  remote 
age,  and  was  probably  as  constant,  and  perhaps  as 
regulated  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  rings, 
as  a  coinage.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
highly  civilized  rivals  of  the  Egyptians,  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  adopted  if  they  did  not 
originate  this  custom,  clay  tablets  having  been 
found  specifying  grants  of  money  by  weight  (Raw- 
linson,  Hei:  vol.  i.  p.  (i84);  and  there  is  therefore 
every  probability  that  it  obtained  also  in  Palestine, 
although  seemingly  unknown  in  Greece  in  the  time 
before  coinage  was  there  introduced.  There  is  no 
trace  in  Egypt,  however,  of  any  different  size  in 
the  rings  represented,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  further  step  was  taken  towards 
the  invention  of  coinage. 

2.  T/ie  Antiquity  of  Coined  ^foney.  —  Respect- 
ing the  origin  of  coinage,  there  are  two  accounts 
seemingly  at  variance:  some  saying  that  Phidon 
king  of  Argos  first  struck  money,  and  according  to 
Ephorus,  in  TEgina;  but  Herodotus  ascribing  its 
invention  to  the  Lydians.  The  former  statement 
probably  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  coinage  of 
European  Greece,  the  latter  to  that  of  Asiatic 
Greece;  for  it  seems,  judging  from  the  coins  them- 
selves, that  the  electrum  staters  of  the  cities  of  the 
coast  of  .\sia  Minor  were  first  issued  as  early  as 
the  silver  coins  of  ^Egina,  both  classes  appearing 
to  comprise  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  money  that 
are  known  to  us.  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Lydians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  not 
to  the  currency  of  Lydia  as  a  kingdom,  which 
seems  to  conniience  with  the  darics  and  similar 
silver  pieces  now  found  near  Sardis,  and  probably 
of  the  time  of  Croesus,  being  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  staters  of  Croesus  (Kpoio-fioi,  Jul.  Poll.),  of 
the  ancients;  but  that  he  intends  the  money  of 
Greek  cities  at  the  time  when  the  coins  were  issued 
or  later  under  the  autiiority  of  the  Lydians.  If  we 
conclude  that  coinage  connnenced  in  luiropean  and 
Asiatic  Greece  about  the  same  time,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  can  approximately  determine 
the  date.  This  is  extremely  difficult,  suice  there 
are  no  coins  of  known  period  before  the  time  of  the 
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expedition  of  Xerxes.     The  pieces  of  that  age  are 
of  so  archaic  a  style,  that  it  is  hard,  at  first  sight, 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  length  of  time  between 
them  and  the  rudest  and  therefore  earliest  of  the 
coins  of  ^gina  or  the  Asiatic   coast.     It   must, 
however,  be  recollected  that  in  some  conditioTis  of 
art  its  growth  or  change  is  extremely  slow,  and 
that  this  was  the  case  in  the  early  period  of  Greek 
art  seems  evident  from  the  results  of  the  excava- 
tions on  what  we  may  believe  to  be  the  oldest  sites 
in  Greece.     The  lower   limit    obtained    from   the 
evidence  of  the  coins  of  known  date,  may  perhaps 
be  conjectured  to  be  two,  or  at  most  three,  centuries 
before  their  time;  the  higher  limit   is  as  vaguely 
determined  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Homeric 
writings,  of  which  we  cannot  guess  the  age,  except- 
ing as  before  the  first  Olympiad.     On  the  whole  it 
seems  reasonable  to  carry  up  Greek  coinage  to  the 
8th  century  b.  c.     Purely  Asiatic  coinage  cannot 
be  taken  up  to  so  early  a  date.     The  more  archaic 
Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,   or   possibly  Cyrus,    and    certainly   not 
much  older,  and   there  is  no  Asiatic   money,  not 
of  Greek  cities,  that  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to 
an  early  period.     Croesus  and  Cyrus  probably  orig- 
inated  this  branch  of  the  coinage,  or  else  Darius 
Hystaspis  followed  the  example  of  the  Lydian  king. 
Coined  money  may  therefoie  have  been  known  in 
Palestine  as  early  as  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only 
through  connnerce  with  the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  it  was  then  current  there. 

3.  Notices  of  Uncoined  Money  in  the  0.  T.  — 
There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  money  in 
the  books  of  the  O.  T.  written  before  the  return 
from  Babylon.  The  contrary  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  partly  because  the  word  shekel 
has  a  vague  sense  in  later  times,  being  used  for  a 
coin  as  well  as  a  weight.  Since  however  there  is 
some  seeming  ground  for  the  older  opinion,  we  may 
here  examine  the  principal  passages  relating  to 
money,  and  the  principal  terms  employed,  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible  written  before  the  date  above 
mentioned. 

In  the  history  of  Abraham  we  read  that  Abime- 
lech  gave  the  patriarch  "  a  thousand  [pieces]  of 
silver,"  , apparently  to  purchase  veils  for  Sarah  and 
her  attendants;  but  the  passage  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult (Gen.  XX.  ]G).  The  LXX.  imderstood  shekels 
to  be  intended  (x'Aia  5i5pax/U«»  ^-  ''•  also  ver.  14), 
and  there  can  be  no  doulit  that  they  were  right, 
though  the  rendering  is  accidentally  an  imfortunate 
one,  their  equivalent  being  the  name  of  a  coin. 
The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  burial  place 
from  Ephron  gives  us  further  insight  into  the  use 
of  money  at  that  time.  It  is  related  that  Abraham 
ofl^ered  "  full  silver  "  for  it,  and  that  Ephron  valued 
it  at  "  four  hinidred  shekels  of  silver,"  which  ac- 
cordingly the  patriarch  paid.  We  read,  "  And 
Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron;  and  Abraham 

weighed  (7ptr*1)  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he 
had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth, 
four  hundred   shekels   of  silver,  current  with  the 

merchant"  ("'n®-  "^5^)  xxiii.  3  oc/_^?«.  esp.  9, 
16).  Here  a  currency  is  clearly  indicated  like  that 
which  the  monuments  of  Egypt  show  to  have  been 
there  used  in  a  very  remote  age;  for  the  weighing 
proves  that  this  currency,  like  the  Egyptian,  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  was  therefore 
weighed  when  employed  in  commerce.  A  similar 
purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parcel 
of  a  field  at  vShalem  for  a  hundred  kesitahs  (xxxiii. 
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18,  19).  The  occurrence  of  a  name  different  from 
shekel,  and,  unlike  it,  not  distinctly  applied  in  any 
other  passage  to  a  weight,  favors  the  idea  of  coined 

money.  But  what  is  the  kesilah  (H^'^tpp)  ?  The 
old  interpreters  supposed  it  to  mean  a  lamb,  and  it 
has  been  imagined  to  have  been,  a  coin  l)earing  the 
figure  of  a  lamb.  There  is  no  known  etymological 
ground  for  this  meaning,  the  lost  root,  if  we  com- 
pare the  Arabic  iaAvJ,  "  he  or  it  divided  equally," 
being  perhaps  connected  with  the  idea  of  division. 
Yet  the  sanction  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  use  of 
weights  having  the  forms  of  lions,  bulls,  and  geese, 
l)y  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  probably  Persians, 
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Prom  Lepsius,  Denkmdler,  Abth.  iii.  Bl  39,  No.  3.  See 
also  Wilkinson's  A7ic.  Eg.  ii.  10,  for  weights  in  the 
form  of  a  crouching  antelope  :  and  comp.  Layard's 
Nin.  and  Bab.  pp.  600-602. 

must  make  us  hesitate  before  we  abandon  a  render- 
ing so  singularly  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the 
l.atiri  pecjinia  a.nd  pecus.  Throughout  the  history 
of  Joseph  we  fitid  evidence  of  the  constant  use  of 
money  in  preference  to  barter.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  famine,  when  it  is  related  that 
all  the  money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  paid  for 
corn,  and  that  then  the  Egyptians  had  recourse  to 
barter  (xlvii.  1-3-26).  It  would  thence  appear  that 
money  was  not  very  plentiful.  In  the  narrative  of 
the  visits  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt,  we  find 
that  they  purchased  corn  with  money,  which  was, 
as  in  Al)raham's  time,  weighed  silver,  for  it  is 
spoken  of  by  them  as  having  been  restored  to  their 
sacks  in  "its  [full]  weight"  (xliii.  21).  At  the 
time  of  the  exodus,  money  seems  to  have  been  still 
weighed,  for  the  ransom  ordered  in  the  Law  is 
stated  to  be  half  a  shekel  for  each  man  —  "  half  a 
shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  [of]  twenty 
gerahs  the  shekel  "  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  Here  the  shekel 
is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  special  system  of 
which  the  standard  examples  were  probably  kept  by 
the  priests.  Throughout  the  Law,  money  is  spoken 
of  as  in  ordinary  use;  but  only  silver  money,  gold 
being  mentioned  as  valuable,  but  not  clearly  as  used 
in  the  same  manner.  This  distinction  appears  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  covetous 
Achan  found  in  Jericho  "  a  goodly  Babylonish 
garment,  and  tvro  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
tongue  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight "  (.Tosh.  vii. 
21).  Throughout  the  period  before  the  return  from 
Babylon  this  distinction  seems  to  obtain  :  whenever 
anything  of  the  character  of  money  is  mentioned 
the  usual  metal  is  silver,  and  gold  generally  occurs 


as  the  material  of  ornaments  and  costly  works.  »A 
passage  in  Isaiah  has  indeed  been  supposed  to  show 
the  use  of  gold  coins  in  that  prophet's  time :  speak- 
ing of  the  makers  of  idols,  he  says,  "  They  lavish 
gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  hi  the  balance" 
(xlvi.  6).  The  mention  of  a  bag  is,  however,  a 
very  insufficient  reason  for  the  supposition  that  the 
gold  was  coined  money.  Rings  of  gold  may  have 
been  used  for  money  in  Palestine  as  early  as  this 
time,  since  they  had  been,  long  previously  so  used 
in  Egypt;  but  the  passage  probably  refers  to  the 
people  of  Babylon,  who  may  have  had  uncoined 
money  in  both  metals  like  the  Egyptians.  A  still 
more  remarkable  passage  would  be  that  in  Ezekiel, 

which  Gesenius  supposes  (Lex.  s.  v.  iHtTnil)  to 
mention  brass  as  money,  were  there  any  sound 
reason  for  following  the  Vulg.  in  the  literal  render- 
ing of  Tfj^tt'riD  TT^K^n  ]'S'^,  (fda  effusum  est 
ces  tuum,  instead  of  reading  "  because  thy  filthiness 
was  poured  out"  with  the  A.  V.  (xvi.  36).  The 
context  does  indeed  admit  the  idea  of  money,  but 
the  sense  of  the  passage  does  not  seem  to  do  so, 
whereas  the  other  translation  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  it,  as  well  as  philologically  admissible  (see 
Gesen.  Lex.  1.  c).  The  use  of  brass  money  at  this 
period  seems  unlikely,  as  it  was  of  later  introduction 
in  Greece  than  money  of  other  metals,  at  least  silver 
and  electrum:  it  has,  however,  been  supposed  that 
that  there  was  an  independent  copper  coinage  in 
further  Asia  before  the  introduction  of  silver  money 
by  the  Seleucidaj  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Bac- 
triana. 

We  may  thus  sum  up  our  results  respecting  the 
money  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Scripture  written 
before  the  return  from  Babylon.  From  the  time 
of  Abraham  silver  money  appears  to  have  been  in 
general  use  in  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money 
was  weighed  when  its  value  had  to  be  determined, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
settled  system  of  weights.  Since  the  money  of 
Egypt  and  that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of  together 
in  the  account  of  Joseph's  administration  during 
the  famine,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  they  were 
of  the  same  kind;  a  supposition  which  is  confirmed 
by  our  finding,  from  the  monuments,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians used  uncoined  money  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  form  in  both  cases  was 
similar  or  the  same,  since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt 
resemljles  the  ordinary  ring-money  of  the  Celts, 
among  whom  it  was  probably  first  introduced  by 
the  Phcenician  traders,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  this 
form  generally  prevailed  I)efore  the  introduction  of 
coinage.  We  find  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  the 
use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  before  the  time 
of  Ezra,  when  other  evidence  equally  shows  that  it 
was  current  in  Palestine,  its  general  use  being  prob- 
ably a  very  recent  change.  This  first  notice  of 
coinage,  exactly  when  we  should  expect  it,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  as  a  confirmation  of  the  usual 
opinion  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  liooks  of  Scrip- 
ture founded  on  their  internal  evidence  and  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers;  and  it  lends  no  sup- 
port to  those  theorists  who  attempt  to  show  that 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  text.  Jlinor 
confirmations  of  this  nature  will  be  found  in  the 
later  part  of  this  article. 

II.  CoiNKD  MoNKY.  1.  T/ie  Principnl  Afone- 
tary  Systems  of  Antiquity.  —  Some  notice  of  the 
jirincipal  monetary  systems  of  antiquity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  coins  and  of 
ancient  writers,   is  necessary  to  render  the  next 
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section  comprehensible.  We  must  here  distinctly 
lay  down  what  we  mean  l)y  the  different  systems 
with  which  we  shall  compare  the  Hebrew  coiiiaije, 
as  cnrrent  works  are  generally  very  vague  and  dis- 
cordant on  this  subject.  The  conmion  opinions 
respecting  the  stiindards  of  antiquity  have  been 
formed  from  a  study  of  the  statements  of  writers 
of  different  age  and  authority,  and  without  a  due 
discrimination  between  w"eights  and  coins.  The 
coins,  instead  of  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  all 
hypotheses,  have  been  cited  to  confirm  or  refute 
previous  theories,  and  thus  no  legitimate  induction 
has  been  formed  from  their  study.  If  the  contrary 
method  is  adopted,  it  has  firstly  the  advantage  of 
resting  upon  the  indisputable  authority  of  monu- 
ments which  have  not  been  tanjpered  with ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  of  an  essentially  inductive 
character.  The  result  simplifies  the  examination 
of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  by  showing 
that  they  speak  of  the  same  thing  by  difierent  names 
on  account  of  a  change  which  the  coins  at  once 
explain,  and  by  indicating  that  probably  at  least 
one  talent  was  only  a  weight,  not  used  for  coined 
money  unless  weighed  in  a  mass. 

The  earliest  Greek  coins,  by  which  we  here  intend 
those  struck  in  the  age  before  the  Persian  AVar, 
are  of  three  talents  or  standards:  the  Attic,  the 
^ginetan,  and  the  Macedonian  or  earlier  Phoe- 
nician. The  oldest  coins  of  Athens,  of  jEgina. 
and  of  jNIacedon  and  'I'hrace,  we  should  select  as 
typical  resi>ectively  of  these  standards;  olitaining 
as  the  weight  of  the  Attic  drachm  about  67-5  grains 
troy ;  of  the  ^ginetan,  about  96 ;  and  of  the  Mace- 
donian, about  58  —  or  IIG,  if  its  drachm  be  what 
is  now  generally  held  to  be  the  didrachm.  The 
electrum  coinage  of  Asia  JMinor  probably  affords 
examples  of  the  use  by  the  Greeks  of  a  fourth 
talent,  which  may  be  called  the  later  Phoenician, 
if  we  hold  the  staters  to  have  been  tetradrachms, 
for  their  full  weight  is  about  248  grs. ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  pure  gold  which  they  contain, 
about  186  grs.,  should  alone  be  taken  into  account, 
in  which  case  they  would  be  didrachms  on  the 
^ginetan  standard.  Their  division  into  sixths 
(hectffi)  may  be  urged  on  either  side.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  division  into  oboli  was  retained ; 
but  then  the  half  hecta  has  its  proper  name,  and 
is  not  called  an  obolus.  However  this  may  be,  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  found  at  Sardis,  which  we 
may  reasonably  assign  to  Croesus,  are  of  this  weight, 
and  may  be  taken  as  its  earliest  examples,  without 
of  course  proving  it  was  a  Greek  system.  They 
give  a  tetradrachm,  or  equivalent,  of  about  246 
grains,  and  a  draclim  of  61-5:  but  neither  of  these 
coins  is  found  of  this  early  period.  Among  these 
systems  the  Attic  and  the  /Eginetan  are  easily 
recognized  in  the  classical  writers;  and  the  Mace- 
dotiian  is  probably  their  Alexandi'ian  talent  of  gold 
and  silver,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Alexan- 
drian talent  of  copper.  Respecting  the  two  Phoe- 
nician talents  there  is  some  difficulty.  The  Euboic 
talent  of  the  writers  we  recognize  nowhere  in  the 
coinage.  It  is  useless  to  search  for  isolated  in- 
stances of  Euboic  weight  in  Euboea  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  coinage  of  the  island  and  ancient  coins 
generally  afford  no  class  on  the  stated  Euboic 
Weight.     It  is  still  more  unsound  to  force  an  agree- 
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ment  between  the  Macedonian  talent  of  the  coins 
and  the  Euboic  of  the  writers.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Euboic  talent  was  never  used  for 
money ;  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
king  of  Persia  received  his  gold  tribute  by  this 
weight,  may  mean  no  more  than  that  it  was 
weighed  in  Euboic  talents.  Or  perhaps  the  near- 
ness of  the  Euboic  talent  to  the  Attic  caused  the 
coins  struck  on  the  two  standards  to  ai)proxin)ate 
in  their  weights;  as  the  Cretan  coins  on  the 
/Eginetan  standard  were  evidently  lowered  in  weight 
by  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  ones  on  the  later 
Phoenician  standard. 

"W'e  must  now  briefly  trace  the  history  of  these 
talents. 

((I.)  The  Attic  talent  was  from  a  very  early 
period  the  standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  really 
reduced  the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the  city 
of  the  older  currency.  Corinth  followed  the  same 
system;  and  its  use  was  difliised  by  the  great 
influence  of  these  two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily 
and  Italy,  after,  in  tlie  case  of  the  former,  a  limited 
use  of  the  .^ginetan  talent,  the  Attic  weight  be- 
came uni\ersal.  In  Greece  Proper  the  jEginetan 
talent,  to  the  north  the  Macedonian,  and  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Africa  the  later  Phoenician,  were  long 
its  rivals,  until  Alexander  made  the  Attic  standard 
universal  throughout  his  eujpire,  and  Carthage 
alone  maintained  an  independent  system.  After 
Alexander's  time  the  other  talents  were  partly 
restored,  but  the  Attic  always  remained  the  chief. 
Erom  tlie  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  speci- 
mens of  money  on  this  standard  to  the  time  of  the 
lioman  dominion  it  suftered  a  great  depreciation, 
the  drachm  falling  from  C7-5  grains  to  about  65-5 
under  Alexander,  and  about  55  under  the  early 
Ctesars.  Its  later  depreciation  was  rather  by  adul- 
teration than  by  lessening  of  weight. 

(b.)  The  iEginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in 
Greece  Proper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have 
been  annihilated  by  Alexander,  unless  indeed  after- 
wards restored  in  one  or  two  remote  towns,  as 
Leucas  in  Acarnania,  or  by  the  general  issue  of  a 
coin  equally  assignalile  to  it  or  the  Attic  standard 
as  a  heniidrachni  or  a  tetrobolon. 

(c.)  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used 
in  Macedon  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  before 
Alexander,  was  the  standard  of  the  great  Phoe- 
nician cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was  afterwards 
restored  in  most  of  them.  It  was  adopted  in 
Egypt  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  also  mainly  used 
by  the  later  Sicilian  tyrants,  whose  money  we 
believe  imitates  that  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns. 
It  might  have  been  imagined  that  Ptolemy  did  not 
borrow  the  talent  of  Macedon,  but  struck  money 
on  the  standard  of  Egypt,  which  the  commerce  of 
that  country  might  ha\e  spread  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  a  remote  age,  had  not  a  recent  disco^■ery 
shown  that  the  Egyptian  standard  of  weight  was 
much  heavier,  and  even  in  excess  of  the  ^ginetan 
drachm,  the  unit  being  above  140  grs.,  the  half 
of  which,  again,  is  greater  than  any  of  the  drachms 
of  the  other  three  standards.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  compared  with  any  of  them. 

((/.)  The  later  Phoenician  talent  was  always  used 
for  the  official  coinage  of  the  Persian  kings  and 
commanders,"  and  after  the  earhest  period  was  very 


a  Mr.  Waddington  has  sViown  {Melansfs  de  Numis- 
matique)  that  the  so-called  coins  of  the  satraps  were 
never  issued  excepting  wlien  these  governors  were  in 
tommaud  of  expeditions,  and  were  therefore  invested 


with  special  powers.  This  discovery  explains  the 
putting  to  death  of  Arjandes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  for 
striking  a  coinage  of  his  own. 
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general  in  the  Persian  empire.  After  Alexander,  it 
was  scarcely  used  excepting  in  coast-towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  Carthage,  and  in  tlie  PhcEuician  town  of 
Aradus. 

Respecting  the  Roman  coinage  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  state  that  the  origin  of  the  weights 
of  its  gold  and  silver  money  is  undoubtedly  Greeli, 
and  that  the  denarius,  the  chief  coin  of  the  latter 
metal,  was  under  the  early  emperors  equivalent  to 
the  Attic  drachm,  then  greatly  depreciated. 

2.  Coined  Money  menlioned  in  the  Bible.  —  The 
earliest  dLstiuct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible  is 
held  to  refer  to  the  Persian  money.  In  Ezra  (ii. 
69,  viii.  27)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  70,  71,  72)  current 

gold  coins  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  l"^^?"!?; 

p3"^^W,  which  only  occurs  in  the  plural,  and  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  the  Greek  o-tott/p  Aapei- 
k6s  or  AapeiKos,  the  Daric  of  numismatists.  The 
renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  ;(pua-oCs,  soli- 
dus,  dmdiina,  especially  the  first  and  second,  lend 
weight  to  the  idea  that  this  was  the  standard  gold 
coin  at  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  this 
would  explain  the  use  of  the  same  name  in  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  7),  in  the  account 
of  the  offerings  of  David's  great  men  for  the  Tem- 
ple, where  it  would  be  employed  instead  of  shekel, 
as  a  Greek  would  use  the  term  stater.  [See  Art. 
Dakic] 


Daric.  Obv. :  King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneeling, 
bearing  bow  and  javelin.  Rev. :  Irregular  incuse 
square.     British  Museum. 

The  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest  distinct 
allusion  to  the  coining  of  .Jewish  money,  where  it 
is  narrated,  in  the  First  Book  of  jMarcabees,  that 
Antiochus  VII.  granted  to  Simon  the  Maccabee 
permission  to  coin  money  with  his  own  stamp,  as 
well  as  other  privileges  (Kol  fVeVpe^/a  aoi  ■Kotrjaat 
K6ixfxa  i^iov  v6iJ.i.(TiJ.a  irfj  xdpa  crov.  xv.  6).  This 
was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Simon's  pontificate,  n.  c. 
1-10.  It  must  be  noted  that  Demetrius  II.  had  in 
the  first  year  of  Simon,  B.  c.  14-3,  made  a  most 
important  decree  granting  freedom  to  the  Jewish 
people,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  dating  of  their 
contracts  and  covenants,  —  "  In  the  first  year  of 
Simon  the  great  high-pi-iest,  the  leader,  and  chief 
of  the  .Tews"  (xiii.  34-42),  a  form  which  Josephus 
gives  differently,  "  In  the  first  year  of  Simon, 
benefactor  of  the  Jews,  and  ethnarch  "  {Ant.  xiii. 
6). 

The  earliest  Jewish  coins  were  until  lately  con- 
sidered to  have  been  struck  by  Simon  on  receiving 
the  permission  of  Antiochus  VII.  They  may  be 
thus  described,  following  M.  de  Saulcy's  arrange- 
naent :  — 

SILVKR. 

1.  bW"ltC*'  bpti?,  "  Shekel  of  Israel."     Vase, 

above  which  S  [Year]  1. 

I^  nWlp  nbWT)'^,  "Jerusalem  the  Iwly." 
Branch  bearing  three  flowers.     .4?. 
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2.  bpa^n   "'^Jn,   "Half-shekel."     Same  type 
and  date. 


I^  nWlp  Dba;"n\  same  type.  Al.  (Cut) 
B.  M. 

.3.  b«n:r''^  bpiy,  "  shekel  of  Israel."  Same 
type,  above  which  3Ii7  (H  H'ZW),  "Year  2." 

^  ntynpn   D^bU7in\      Same  type.     Ai. 

i.  bplDTl '""271.  "Half-shekel."  Same  type 
and  date. 

I^  na^npn  a>btt?1-|\     same  type.    Ai. 


5.  bsitt?''  "hpW,  "  Shekel  of  Israel."     Same 

type,  above  which  ^W  (3  il^ti?),  "  Year  3." 

IV  n:i71ipn  n"^b{Z7n\     Same  type.     A\. 
(Cut)  B.  M. 

COPPER. 

1.  ^l*n  PmS  niW,    «Year   four:    Half." 
A  fruit,  between  two  sheaves? 

^  IV^  nbsab,    "Of   the   redemption  of 
Zion."     Palm-tree  between  two  baskets  ?     JE. 


2.  V'Zn  2?n"1S  n:iW,  "Year  four:  Quarter.' 
Two  sheaves  f 

T^  1V2  nbsab,  "Of  the  redemption  of 
Zion."  A  fruit.  JE.  (Cut)  Mr.  Wigan's  col- 
lection. 

3.  2?3"1S  n3rZ7,  "  Year  four."  A  sLeaf  be- 
tween two  fruits  ? 
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I^  1V^    nbS^b,    "Of   the    redemption    of 
Zion."'     Vase.     M.     (Cut)  Wigan. 


The  average  weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about 
220  grains  troy  for  the  shekel,  and    110  for  the 

half-shekel."  The  name,  from  7py',  shows  that 
the  shekel  was  the  Jewish  stater.  Tlie  determina- 
tion of  the  standard  weight  of  the  shekel,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  was  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  other  weights  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  another  article  [Wkights 
AND  Measuees]  :  here  we  have  only  to  consider 
its  relation  to  the  different  talents  of  antiquity. 
The  shekel  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  tetra- 
drachm  or  didrachm  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  talent 
in  use  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  under  Persian 
rule,  and  after  Alexander's  time  at  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Berytus,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  LXX.  by  didrachm,  a  rendering 
which  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  numis- 
matists. Col.  Leake  suggested,  but  did  not  adopt, 
what  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  explanation. 
After  speaking  of  the  shekel  as  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Hebrew  unit  of  weight,  he  adds:  "  This 
weight  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  unit  of  weight,  for  we  learn  from  Hora- 
poUo  that  the  Mouds,  or  unit,  which  they  held  to 
be  the  basis  of  all  numeration,  was  equal  to  two 
drachmae;  and  SiSpaxfji-ov  is  employed  synony- 
mously with  ffiKKos  for  the  Hebrew  word  shekel 
by  the  Greek  Septuagint;  consequently,  the  shekel 
and  the  didrachmon  were  of  the  same  weight.  I 
am  aware  that  some  learned  commentators  are 
of  opinion  that  the  translators  here  meant  a  di- 
drachmon of  the  Groeco-Egyptian  scale,  which 
weighed  about  110  grains;  but  it  is  hardly  credilile 
that  SiSpaxi^ov  should  have  been  thus  employed 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  at  a  time  when 
the  Ptolemaic  scale  was  yet  of  recent  origin  [in 
Egypt],  the  word  didrachmon  on  the  other  hand, 
having  for  ages  been  applied  to  a  silver  money,  of 
about  1-30  grains,  in  the  currency  of  all  cities  which 
follow  the  Attic  or  Corinthian  standard,  as  well  as 
in  the  siher  money  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
[most  of  J  his  successors.  In  all  these  currencies, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  the  stater 
was  an  Attic  didraclimon,  or,  at  least,  with  no 
greater  difference  of  standard  than  occurs  among 
modern  nations  using  a  denomination  of  weight  or 
measure  common  to  all;  and  hence  the  word  5i- 
^paxpov  was  at  length  employed  as  a  measure  of 
veight,  without  any  reference  to  its  origin  in  the 
Attic  drachma.  Thus  we  find  the  drachma  of  gold 
described  as  equivalent  to  ten  didrachma,  and  the 
half-shekel  of  the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  the 
Septuagint  rh  7)fj.i(Tu  tov  SiSpax/J-ov.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  xVttic,  and  not 
the  Grseco-Egyptian  didrachmon,  was  intended  by 
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them."  He  goes  on  to  conjecture  that  Moses 
adopted  the  Egyptian  unit,  and  to  state  the  im- 
portance of  distinguishing  between  the  Mosaic 
weight  and  the  extant  .Jewish  shekel.  "  It  ap- 
pears," he  continues,  "that  the  half-shekel  of  ran- 
som had,  in  the  time  of  our  ,Sa\iour,  been  converted 
into  the  payment  of  a  didraclimon  to  the  Temple; 
and  two  of  these  didrachma  formed  a  stater  of  the 
.Jewish  currency.  This  stater  was  evidently  the 
extant  '  Shekel  Israel,'  which  was  a  tetradrachmon 
of  the  Ptolemaic  scale,  though  generally  below  the. 
standard  weight,  like  most  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  I'tolemies;  the  didrachmon  paid  to  the 
Temple  was,  therefore,  of  the  same  monetary  scale. 
Thus  the  duty  to  the  Temple  was  converted  from 
the  half  of  an  Attic  to  the  whole  of  a  Ptolemaic 
didrachmon,  and  the  tax  was  nominally  raised  in 
the  proportion  of  about  105  to  65 ;  but  probably 
the  value  of  silver  had  fallen  as  much  in  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  It  was  natural  that  the  Jews, 
when  they  began  to  strike  money,  should  have 
revived  the  old  name  shekel,  and  applied  it  to  their 
stater,  or  ]jrincipal  coin ;  and  equally  so,  that  they 
should  have  adopted  the  scale  of  the  neighboring 
opulent  and  powerful  kingdom,  the  money  of  which 
they  must  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing. The  inscription  on  the  coin  appears  to  have 
been  expressly  intended  to  distinguish  the  mone- 
tary shekel  or  stater  from  the  Shekel  ha-Kodesh, 
or  Sliekel  of  the  Sanctuary."  Appendix  to  N'u- 
inisiHdia  Ilellenica,  pp.  2,  3. 

The  grSat  point  here  gained  is  that  the  Egyptian 
unit  was  a  didrachm,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  an  Egyptian  weight  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  Attic  didrachm.  The  conjecture,  how- 
ever, that  the  LXX.  intend  the  Attic  weight  is 
forced,  and  leads  to  this  double  dilemma,  the  sup- 
position that  the  didrachm  of  the  LXX.  is  a  shekel 
and  that  of  the  N.  T.  half  a  stater,  which  is  the 
same  as  half  a  shekel,  and  that  the  tribute  was 
greatly  raised,  whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  in 
the  N.  T.  the  term  didrachm  is  not  used  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  LXX.  The  natural  ex- 
planation seems  to  us  to  be  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  adopted  for  the  shekel  the  term  didrachm  as 
the  common  name  of  the  coin  corresponding  in 
weight  to  it,  and  that  it  thus  became  in  Hebra- 
istic Greek  the  equivalent  of  shekel.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  a  difference  in  use  in  the 
LXX.  and  N.  T.,  more  especially  as  there  happen 
to  ha^e  been  few,  if  any,  didrachms  current  in  Pal- 
estine in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a  fact  which  gives 
great  significance  to  the  finding  of  the  stater  in  the 
fish  by  St.  Peter,  showing  the  minute  accuracy  of 
the  Evangelist.  The  Ptolemaic  weight,  not  being 
Egyptian  but  Phoenician,  clianced  to  agree  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  was  probably  derived  from  the 
same  source,  the  primitive  system  of  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  of  Babylon  also.  —  Respecting  the  weights 
of  the  copper  coins  we  cannot  as  yet  speak  with 
any  confidence. 

The  fabric  of  the  silver  coins  above  described  is 
so  different  from  that  of  any  other  ancient  money, 
that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  base  any  argument  on 
it  alone,  and  the  cases  of  other  special  classes,  as 
the  ancient  money  of  Cyprus,  show  the  danger  of 
such  reasoning.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider that  it  proves  that  these  coins  cannot  be  later 
than  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  others  will  not  admit 


a  Coins  are  not  always  exact  in  relative  weight :  in    ally  heavier  than  they  would  be  if  exact  diyisions  ol 
some  modern  coinages  the  smaller  coins  are  intention-    the  larger. 
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it  to  be  later  than  Alexander's  time,  while  some 
still  hokl  that  it  ia  not  too  archaic  for  the  Macca- 
bean  period.  Against  its  being  assigned  to  the 
earlier  dates  we  may  remark  that  the  forms  are  too 
exact,  and  that  apart  from  style,  which  we  do  not 
exclude  in  considering  fabric,  the  mere  mechanical 
work  is  like  that  of  the  coins  of  Phoenician  towns 
struck  under  the  Seleucidas.  The  decisive  evidence, 
however,  is  to  be  found  by  a  comparison  of  the 
copper  coins  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  complete 
the  series.  These,  though  in  some  cases  of  a  sim- 
ilar style  to  the  silver  coins,  are  generally  far  more 
like  the  undoubted  pieces  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  inscriptions  of  these  coins,  and  all  the  other 
Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewish  coins,  are  in  a  char- 
acter of  which  there  are  few  other  examples.  As 
Gesenius  has  observed  {(J ram.  §  5),  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Samaritan  and  Thceni- 
cian,  and  we  may  add  to  the  Aramaean  of  coins, 
which  nnist  ])e  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Ai'amsean  of  the  papyri  found  in  Egypt."  The  use 
of  this  character  does  not  afford  any  positive  e\i- 
dence  as  to  age;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that, 
although  it  is  found  upon  the  Maccabean  coins, 
there  is  no  palaeographic  reason  why  the  pieces  of 
doubtful  time  bearing  it  should  not  be  as  early  as 
the  Persian  period. 

The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does  not  offer 
matter  for  controversy.  Their  nature  would  indi- 
cate a  period  of  Jewish  freedom  from  Greek  influ- 
ence as  well  as  independence,  and  the  use  of  an 
era  dating  from  its  commencement.  The  form  used 
on  the  copper  coiiis  clearly  shows  the  second  and 
third  points.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  dating 
is  by  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  year,  since  the  re- 
demption of  Zion  is  particularized.  These  are  sep- 
arated from  the  known  Maccabean  and  later  coins 
by  the  absence  of  Hellenism,  and  connected  with 
them  by  the  want  of  perfect  uniformity  in  their  in- 
scriptions, a  point  indicative  of  a  time  of  national 
decay  like  that  which  followed  the  dominion  of  the 
earlier  Maccabees.     Here  it  may  be  reniarked  that 

the  idea  of  Cavedoni,  that  the  form  Q^T'Ci71~l^, 

succeeding  in  the  second  year  to  D  vti^Tl^,  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  dual,  because  in  that  year  (accord- 
ing to  his  view  of  the  age  of  the  coins)  the  fortress 
of  Sion  was  taken  from  the  Syrians  {Num.  Bibl. 
p.  23),  notwithstanding  its  ingenuity  must,  as  De 
Saulcy  has  already  said,  be  considered  untenable. 

The  old  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  types 
of  the  shekels  and  half-.shekels,  that  they  represent 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
seems  to  us  remarkably  consistent  with  the  inscrip- 
tions and  with  what  we  should  expect.  Cavedoni 
has  suggested,  however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply 
a  vase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  lily,  arguing 
against  the  old  explanation  of  the  former  that  the 
pot  of  manna  had  a  cover,  which  this  vase  has  not. 
But  it  may  lie  replied,  that  perhaps  this  vase  had 
a  fiat  cover,  that  on  later  coins  a  vase  is  represented 
lioth  with  and  without  a  co\er,  and  that  the  differ- 
ent forms  given  to  the  vase  which  is  so  constant  on 
the  Jewish  coins  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  something  like  the  pot  of  manna  lost 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem,  and  of 
which  there  was  therefore  only  a  traditional  recol- 
lection. 


«  See  Mr.  ^Vaddington's  paper  on  the  so-called  sa- 
trap coins  {Melanges  de  Numismatique). 
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Respecting  the  exact  meaning  of  the  types  of  the 
copper,  save  the  vase,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  prob- 
able conjecture.  They  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  great  festivals  of  the 
.Jewish  year,  which  were  connected  with  thanks- 
giving for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  suggested  that  they  merely  in- 
dicate the  products  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  so  prominently  brought  ibrward  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  this  idea  the  representation  of 
the  vine-leaf  and  bunch  of  grapes  upon  the  later 
coins  would  seem  to  tally;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  lower  portion  of  a  series  generally 
shows  a  departure  or  di\ergence  from  the  higher  in 
the  intention  of  its  types,  so  as  to  be  an  inisafe 
guide  in  interpretation. 

Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  especially  to  ob- 
serve, as  already  hinted,  that  they  form  an  impor- 
tant guide  in  judging  of  the  age  of  the  silver. 
That  they  really  belong  to  the  same  time  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  Kverything  but  the  style  proves  this. 
Their  issue  in  the  4th  year,  after  the  silver  cease 
in  the  3d  year,  their  types  and  inscriptions,  leave 
no  room  for  doubt.  The  style  is  remarkably  dif- 
ferent, and  we  have  selected  two  specimens  for  en- 
graving, which  afford  examples  of  their  diversity. 
We  venture  to  think  that  the  difference  between 
the  silver  coins  engraved,  and  the  small  copper 
coin,  which  most  nearly  resembles  them  in  the 
form  of  the  letters,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  large  copper  one  and  the  copper  pieces 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  small  copper  coin,  be  it 
remembered,  more  nearly  resembles  the  silver  money 
than  does  the  large  one. 

From  this  inquiry  we  may  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing particulars  as  a  basis  for  the  attribution  of  this 
class.  1.  The  shekels,  half-shekels,  and  correspond- 
ing copper  coins,  may  be  on  the  evidence  of  fabric 
and  inscriptions  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time 
until  the  earher  period  of  the  Maccabees.  2.  Tiiey 
must  belong  to  a  time  of  independence,  and  one  at 
which  Greek  influence  was  excluded.  3.  They  date 
from  an  era  of  Jewish  independence. 

M.  de  Saulcy,  struck  by  the  ancient  appearance 
of  the  sih'er  coins,  and  disregarding  the  difference 
in  style  of  the  copper,  has  conjectured  that  the 
whole  class  was  struck  at  some  early  period  of 
prosperity.  He  fixes  upon  the  pontificate  of  Jad- 
dua,  and  supposes  them  to  ha\e  been  first  issued 
when  Alexander  granted  great  privileges  to  the 
Jews.  If  it  be  admitted  that  this  was  an  occasion 
from  which  an  era  might  be  reckoned,  there  is  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  style  of  the  copper  coins, 
and  those  who  have  practically  studied  the  subject 
of  the  fabric  of  coins  will  admit  that,  though  archaic 
style  may  be  long  preserved,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  late  style,  the  earlier  limits  of  which  are 
far  more  rigorously  fixed  than  the  later  limits  of 
archaic  style.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  of 
even  a  graver  nature.  Alexander,  who  was  essen- 
tially a  practical  genius,  suppressed  all  the  varying 
weights  of  money  in  his  empire  excepting  the  At- 
tic, which  he  made  the  lawfid  standard.  Philip  had 
struck  his  gold  on  the  Attic  weight,  his  siher  on 
the  Macedonian.  Alexander  even  changed  his  native 
currency  in  carrying  out  this  great  connnercial  re- 
form, of  which  the  importance  lias  never  been  recog- 
nized. Is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  allowed  a 
new  currency  to  have  been  issued  by  .laddua  on  a 
system  different  from  the  Attic  ?  If  it  be  urged 
that  this  was  a  sacred  coinage  for  the  tribute,  and 
that  therefore  an  exception  may  have  been  made, 
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it  must  be  recollected  that  an  excess  of  weight 
would  not  have  been  so  serious  a  matter  as  a  defi- 
ciency, and  besides  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  shekels  follow  a  Jewish  weight.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  we  feel  bound  to  reject  M.  de 
Saulcy's  theory. 

The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  old  theory,  that  this  class  of  coins 
was  issued  by  Simon  the  Maccabee.  M.  de  Saulcy 
would,  however,  urge  against  our  conclusion  the 
circumstance  that  he  has  attributed  small  copper 
coins,  all  of  one  and  the  same  class,  to  Judas  the 
Maccabee,  Jonathan,  and  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that 
the  very  dissimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to 
Simon  must  therefore  be  of  another  period.  If 
these  attributions  be  correct,  his  deduction  is  per- 
fectly sound,  but  the  circumstance  that  Simon 
alone  is  um-epresented  in  the  series,  whereas  we 
have  most  reason  to  look  for  coins  of  him,  is  ex- 
tremely suspicious.  We  shall,  however,  show  in 
discussinn;  this  class,  that  we  liave  discovered  evi- 
dence which  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
abandon  M.  de  Saulcy's  classification  of  copper 
coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan,  and  to  commence 
the  series  with  those  of  John  Hyrcanus.  For  the 
present  therefore  we  adhere  to  the  old  attribution 
of  the  shekels,  half-shekels,  and  similar  copper 
coins,  to  Simon  the  Maccabee. 

We  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  principal  copper 
coins  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  the  class  de- 
scribed aliove  and  anterior  to  Herod,  according  to 
M.  de  Saulcy's  arrangement. 

COPPER    COINS. 

1.  Judas  Muccahocus. 


*Tin"^  "  Judah, 

VlllnDn  the  illustrious  priest, 

"l^rn  -1  and  friend  of  the  Jews." 

Within  a  wreath  of  olive  ? 

1^.  Two  cornua  copise  united,  within  which  a 
pomegranate.     JE.     W. 

2.  Jonathan. 


"  Jonathan 

the  high-priest, 

friend  of  the  Jews.'' 


Within  a  ^vreath  of  olive  ? 
i^.  The  same.     M.     W. 


1^.  The  same.     M.     W. 
3.  Simon. 

(Wanting.) 
4.  John  Hyrcanus. 


^^^^91!^ 


"  John 

the  high-priest, 

and  friend  of  the  Jews  '' 


•     Within  a  wreath  of  olive  f 
R7.  Two  cornua  copioe,  within  which  a  pome- 
granate.    JE.     W. 


T^.  The  same.     iE.     W. 

5.  Judas-Aristobulus  and  Antigomts. 

lOTAA  .   . 
BA2IA  ■? 

A1 

Within  a  crown. 

E7.  Two  cornua  copiae,  within  which  a  pome- 
granate. 

Similar  coins. 

7.  Alexander  Jannceus. 


(A.)  BASIAEn or  (BASIAEftS 

AAEEANAPOT).     Anchor. 

I^.  "fb^n  inbl^,   "Jonathan  the  king;" 
within  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.     JE.     W. 
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(B.)  A2 AEHANAPO.     Anchor. 

IW.  "|7ttn   ]n3  .  .  .  ^  ;  witliiii  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.     JE.     W. 

(C.)  BASIAEflS  AAEHANAPOT.     Anchor. 

"ib^n     "jnDin^     ".Jonathan    the    king." 
Flower. 

The  types  of  this  last  coin  resemble  those  of  one 
of  Antiochus  VII. 

(D.)  BA2IAEn2  AAEHANA  .  .  .  Anchor. 

I^.    Star. 

Alexandra. 

BA2IAI2  AAEHANA.     Anchor. 

I^.  Star:  within  the  rays  nearly-effaced  Hebrew 
inscription. 

Uyrccmus  (no  coins). 

Arislubulus  (no  coins). 

Hyrcanus  restored  (no  coins). 

Oligarchy  (no  coins). 

Arislobulus  and  Alexander  (no  coins). 

Hyrcanus  again  restored  (no  coins). 
Aiitigonus. 


irONOT  (BA2IAEn2  ANTirONOT) 

around  a  crown. 

P>? \nn!3  (biarr  insn  n\-in!2?) 

"  Mattathiah  the  high-priest  "  '?     JE.     W. 

This  arrangement  is  certainly  the  most  satisfac- 
tory that  has  been  yet  proposed,  but  it  presents 
serious  difficulties.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is 
the  absence  of  coins  of  Simon,  for  whose  money  we 
have  more  reason  to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other 
Jewish  ruler.  M.  de  Saulcy's  suggestion  that  we 
may  some  day  find  his  coins  is  a  scarcely  satisfac- 
tory answer,  for  this  would  imply  that  he  struck 
very  few  coins,  whereas  all  the  other  princes  in  the 
list,  Judiis  only  excepted,  struck  many,  judging 
from  those  found.  That  .Judas  should  have  struck 
but  few  coins  is  extremely  probaljle  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country  during  his  rule;  but 
the  prosperous  government  of  Simon  seems  to  re- 
quire a  large  issue  of  money.  A  second  difficulty 
is  that  the  series  of  small  copper  coins,  having  tlie 
same,  or  essentially  the  same,  reverse-type,  com- 
mences with  Judas,  and  should  rather  commence 
with  Simon.  A  third  difficulty  is  that  Judas  bears 
the  title  of  priest,  and  probably  of  high- priest,  for 

the   word    /"l^^l  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  the 
126 
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extraordinary  Variations  and   blunders  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  these  copper  coins  make  it  more  prob- 

alile  that  71"T3  is  the  term,  whereas  it  is  extremely 

doulitful  that  he  took  the  office  of  high-priest.  It 
is,  howe\er,  just  i)ossible  that  he  may  have  taken 
an  inferior  title,  while  acting  as  high-priest  during 
the  lifetime  of  Alcinuis.  These  objections  are,  how- 
ever, all  trifling  in  comparison  with  one  that  seems 
never  to  have  struck  any  inquirer.  These  small 
copper  coins  have  for  the  main  part  of  their  reverse- 
type  a  Greek  symbol,  the  united  cornua  copiie,  and 
they  therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Greek 
influence.  Is  it  possible  that  .Judas  the  IMaccabee, 
the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the  sworn 
enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could  have  struck 
money  with  a  type  derived  from  the  heatlien,  and 
used  by  at  least  one  of  the  hated  family  that  then 
oppressed  Israel,  a  type  connected  with  idolatry, 
and  to  a  Jew  as  forbidden  as  any  other  of  the  rep- 
resentations on  the  coins  of  the  Gentiles?  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  a  type  points  to  the  time  when  prosperity 
had  corrupted  the  ruling  family  and  Greek  usages 
once  more  were  powerful  in  their  influence.  This 
period  may  be  considered  to  commence  in  the  rule 
of  ,lohn  Hyrcanus,  whose  adoption  of  foreign  cus- 
toms is  evident  in  the  naming  of  his  sons  far  more 
than  in  the  policy  he  followed.  If  we  examine  the 
whole  series,  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of  "  .John 
the  high-priest"  are  the  best  in  execution,  and 
therefore  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  the 
earliest. 

It  is  important  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  type  which  we  are  discussing.  The  two 
cornua  copice  first  occur  on  the  Egyptian  coins, 
and  indicate  two  sovereigns.  In  the  money  of  the 
Seleucidae  the  type  probably  originated  at  a  mar- 
riage with  an  Egyptian  princess.  The  cornua 
copise,  as  represented  on  the  .Jewish  coins,  are  first 
found,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  on  a  coiti  of  Alex- 
ander II.  Zebina  (is.  c.  128-122),  who,  be  it  rec- 
ollected, was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.  The 
type  occurs,  however,  in  a  difti^rent  form  on  the 
unique  tetradrachm  of  Cleopatra,  ruling  alone,  in 
the  British  jNIuseuni,  but  it  may  have  been  adopted 
on  her  marriage  with  Alexander  I-  Balas  (n.  c. 
150).  Yet  even  this  earlier  date  is  after  the  rule 
of  Judas  (b.  c.  167-lGl),  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
of  Jonathan;  and  Alexander  Zebina  was  contem- 
porary with  John  Hyrcanus.  We  have  seen  that 
Alexander  .Jannagus  (b.  c.  10.5-78)  seems  to  have 
followed  a  type  of  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  of  which 
there  are  coins  dated  b.  c.  132-1o1. 

Thus  fitr  there  is  high  probability  that  M.  de 
Saulcy's  attriliutions  before  .John  Hyrcanus  are  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  This  probability  has  been  almost 
changed  to  certainty  by  a  discovery  the  ^vriter  has 
recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  make.  The  acute 
Bartht'lemy  mentions  a  coin  of  "  .Jonathan  the 
high-priest,"  on  which  he  perceived  traces  of  the 
words  BA2IAEn2  AAEHANAPOT,  and  he  ac- 
cordinsly  conjectures  that  these  coins  are  of  the 
same  class  as  the  bilingual  ones  of  Alexander  Jan- 
na;us,  holding  them  both  to  be  of  Jonathan,  and 
the  latter  to  mark  the  close  alliance  lietween  that 
ruler  and  Alexander  I.  Balas.  An  examination  Oi 
the  money  of  Jonathan  the  high-priest  lias  led  U3 
to  the  discovery  tli^t  many  of  his  coins  are  restruck, 
that  some  of  these  restruck  coins  exhibit  traces  of 
Greek  inscriptions,  showing  the  original  pieces  to 
be  probably  of  the  class  attributed  to  Alexander 
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Janiioeus  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  and  that  one  of  the 
latter  distinctly  bears  the  letters  ANAI.  T  [AAEH- 
ANAPOT]-  The  two  impressions  of  restriick  coins 
are  in  general  of  closely  consecutive  dates,  the  ob- 
ject of  restriiiing  having  usually  been  to  destroy  an 
obnoxious  coinage.  That  this  was  the  motive  in 
the  ])resent  instance  appears  from  the  large  number 
of  restruck  coins  among  those  with  the  name  of 
.fonatlian  the  high-priest,  whereas  we  know  of  no 
other  restruck  Jewish  coins,  and  from  the  change 
in  the  style  from  Jonathan  the  king  to  Jonathan 
the  high-priest. 

Under  these  circumstances  but  two  attributions 
of  the  Ijilingual  coins,  upon  which  everythuig  de- 
pends, can  l)e  entertained,  either  that  they  are  of 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  in  alliance  with  Alexander 
I.  Balas,  or  that  they  are  of  Alexander  Jannasus ; 
the  .lewish  prince  having,  in  either  case,  changed 
his  coinage.  We  learn  from  the  case  of  Antigonus 
that  double  names  were  not  unknown  in  the  fliniily 
of  the  ^Maccabees.  To  the  former  attribution  there 
are  the  following  objections.  1.  <  )n  the  bilingual 
coins  the  title  Jonathan  the  king  corresponds  to 
Alexander  the  king,  implying  that  the  same  prince 
is  intended,  or  two  princes  of  equal  rank.  2.  Al- 
though Alexander  I.  Balas  sent  presents  of  a  royal 
character  to  Jonathan,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  .lewish  prince  would  have  taken  the  regal  title, 
or  that  the  king  of  Syria  would  have  actually 
granted  it.  3.  The  (ireek  coins  of  Jewish  fabric 
with  the  inscription  Alexander  the  king,  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  the  Syrian  Alexander  I., 
instead  of  the  Jewish  king  of  the  same  name.  4.  It 
would  be  most  strange  if  Jonathan  should  have  first 
struck  coins  with  Alexander  I.,  and  then  cancelled 
that  coinage  and  issued  a  fresh  Helirew  coinage  of 
his  own  and  Greek  of  the  Syrian  king,  the  whole 
series  moreover,  excepting  those  with  only  the  He- 
brew inscription,  having  been  issued  within  the 
years  H.  c.  153-146,  eight  out  of  the  nineteen  of 
Jonathan's  rule.  .5.  The  reign  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nseus  would  be  unrepresented  in  the  coinage.  To 
the  second  attribution  there  is  tiiis  objection,  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  Alexander  Jannseus  would  have 
changed  the  title  of  king  for  that  of  high-priest; 
but  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pharisees  with  reference  to  his  performing  the 
duties  of  the  latter  office,  the  turning-point  of  his 
reign,  might  have  made  him  aliandon  the  recent 
kingly  title  and  recur  to  the  sacerdotal,  already 
used  on  his  father's  coins,  for  the  Hebrew  cuiTency, 
while  ])robal)ly  still  issuing  a  Greek  coinage  with 
the  regal  title.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we 
maintain  Bayer's  opinion  that  the  Jewish  coinage 
begins  with  Simon,  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jona- 
than the  high-priest  to  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and 
propose  the  following  arrangement  of  the  known 
money  of  the  princes  of  the  period  we  have  been 
just  considering. 

John  flyrcanus,  b.  c.  135-106. 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  "  John 
the  high-priest;  "  on  some  A,  marking  aUiance  with 
Antiochus  Yll.  Sidetes. 

Ai-istobulus  and  Aniigonus.  b.  c.  106-105. 
(Probable  Attribution.) 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  "  Judah 
the  liii/hi'i)  priest;"  copper  coinq  with  Greek  in- 
scription, ".hidali,  the  king,"  and  A.  for  Antigonus? 
M.  de  Saulcy  supposes  that  .\ristobulus  Ijore  the  He- 
brew name  Judah,  and  there  is  certainly  some  prob- 
ability in  the  conjecture,  though  the  classification 
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of  these  coins  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  that 
tentative. 

Alexander  Jannceus.  B.  c.  105-78. 

First  coinage:  copper  coins  with  bilingual  in- 
scriptions—  Greek,  "Alexander  the  king;"  He- 
brew, "Jonathan  the  king." 

Second  coinage:  copper  coins  with  Hebrew  in- 
scription, "  Jonathan  the  high-priest;  "  and  copper 
coins  with  Greek  inscription,  "Alexander  the  king." 
(The  assigning  of  these  latter  two  to  the  same  ruler 
is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  coins  of 
"Judah  the  high-priest,"  and  Greek  ones  of  "  Judas 
the  king,"  which  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute 
to  one  and  the  same  person. ) 

Alexandra,  b.  c.  78-69. 

The  coin  assigned  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  Saulcy 
may  be  of  this  sovereign,  but  those  of  Alexander 
are  so  frequently  blundered  that  we  are  not  certain 
that  it  was  not  struck  by  him. 

Hi/rciinus,  b.  c.  69-66  (no  coins). 

Arislobulus,  b.  c.  66-63  (no  coins). 

Hyrcanus  restored,  b.  c.  63-57  (no  coins). 

OUgarchij,  b.  c.  57-47  (no  coins). 

Arisiobidus  and   Alexander,  b.  c.  49  (no  coins). 

Hyrcanus  again  b.  c   47-40  (no  coins). 

Antif/onus,  b.  c.  40-37.  Copper  coins,  with  bi- 
lingual inscriptions. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  period  unrep- 
resented in  our  classification  is  no  more  than  twen- 
ty-nine years,  only  two  years  in  excess  of  the  length 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  that  it  was  a 
very  troublous  time,  and  tliat  Hyrcanus,  \vhose  rule 
occupied  more  than  half  the  period,  was  so  weak  a 
man  that  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he  would  have 
neglected  to  issue  a  coinage.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  doubtful  small  pieces  are  of  this  unrep- 
resented time,  but  at  present  we  cannot  even  con- 
jecturally  attribute  any. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
money  of  the  time  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Herod  and  closing  under  Hadrian.  We  must, 
however,  speak  of  the  coinage  generally,  of  the 
references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and  of  two  important 
classes  —  the  money  attributed  to  the  revolt  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  famous 
Barkukab. 

The  money  of  Herod  is  abundant,  but  of  inferior 
interest  to  the  earlier  coinage,  from  its  generally 
having  a  thoroughly  Greek  character.  It  is  of 
copper  only,  and  seems  to  be  of  three  denomina- 
tions, the  smallest  being  apparently  a  piece  of  brass 
(xaA/coCs),  the  next  larger  its  double  (SixaK- 
Kos),  and  the  largest  its  triple  (rpixaAnos),  as  M. 
de  Saulcy  has  ingeniously  suggested.  The  smallest 
is  the  commonest,  and  appears  to  be  the  farthing 
of  the  N.  T.  The  coin  engraved  below  is  of  the 
smallest  denomination  of  these:  it  may  be  thus 
described  :  — 


H    CJA  BACI.     Anchor. 

I^  Two  cornua  copise,  within  which  a  caduceui 
(degraded  from  pomegranate).     JE.   W. 
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"We  have  chosen  this  specimen  from  its  remark- 
able relation  to  tlie  coinage  of  Alexander  Jann£eus, 
which  niaites  it  probalile  that  the  latter  was  still 
current  money  in  Herod's  time,  liavinjjj  been  abun- 
dantly issued,  and  so  tends  to  explain  tlie  seeminsi; 
neglect  to  coin  in  the  period  from  Alexander  or 
Alexandra  to  Antigonus. 

The  money  of  Herod  Archelaus,  and  the  similar 
coinage  of  tlie  Greek  Imperial  class,  of  lioman 
rulers  with  (ireek  inscriptions,  issued  by  the  procu- 
rators of  Judaea  under  the  emperors  from  Augustus 
to  Nero,  present  no  remarkable  peculiarities,  nor  do 
the  coins  attributed  l)y  M.  de  Saulcy  to  Agrippa  I., 
but  possibly  of  Agrippa  II.  We  engrave  a  speci- 
men of  the  money  last  mentioned  to  ilhistrate  this 
class. 


BASIAeCJC  AFPinA-     state  umbrella. 

Iy7  Corn-stalk  bearing  three  ears  of  bearded 
wheat.      L  S  Year  G.     JE. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
throw  light  upon  the  coinage  of  the  time.  When 
the  twelve  were  sent  forth  our  Lord  thus  com- 
manded them,  "  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  brass  in  your  purses  "  (lit.  "  girdles  " ),  Matt.  x. 
9.  In  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  Mark  (vi.  8),  cop- 
per alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the  Palestinian 
cin'rency  being  mainly  of  this  metal,  although  silver 
was  coined  by  some  cities  of  I'hcenicia  and  Syria, 
and  gold  and  silver  Roman  money  was  also  in 
use.  St.  Luke,  however,  uses  the  term  "  money," 
apyvpiov  (ix.  3).  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
his  less  Hebraistic  style. 

The  coins  mentioned  by  the  EvangeUsts,  and  first 
those  of  silver,  are  the  following:  the  stater  is 
spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the  tribute 
money.  The  receivers  of  didnichms  demanded  the 
tribute,  but  St.  Peter  found  in  the  fish  a  staler, 
which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself  (Matt.  xvii. 
24-27).  This  stater  was  therefore  a  tetradrachm, 
and  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  at  this  period  almost 
tlie  only  Greek  Imperial  silver  coin  in  tlie  East  was 
a  tetradrachm,  tlie  didrachm  being  probably  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined. 

The  didrachm  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of 
account  in  the  passage  aliove  cited,  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hebrew  shekel.     [Shekel.] 

The  denarius,  or  lionian  penny,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  draclnii,  then  of  about  the  same  weight,  are 
spoken  of  as  current  coins.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tlie  latter  is  merely  employed  as  another 
name  for  the  former.  In  the  &mous  passages  re- 
specting tlie  tribute  to  Cajsar,  the  Roman  denarius 
of  the  time  is  correctly  described  (Matt.  xxii.  15- 
21;  Luke  xx.  l'J-25).  It  bears  the  head  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  has  the  title  Csesar  in  the  accompany- 
ing inscription,  most  later  emperors  having,  after 
their  accession,  the  title  Augustus :  here  again 
therefore  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
Gospels.     [Denauius;  Drachm.] 

Of  copper  coins  the  farthing  and  its  half,  the 
mite,  are  spoken  of,  and  these  probably  formed  the 
chief  native  currency.     [Fakthing;  Mite.] 
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To  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  .lerusaleiu,  M.  de  Saulcy 
assigns  some  remarkable  coins,  one  of  which  is  rep- 
resented in  the  cut  beneath 


1V!i  mn,  "  The  liberty  of  Zion."  Vine- 
stalk,  with  leaf  and  tendril. 

Py/  QTI'^   riDffi'.     "  Year  two."     Vase.    JE. 

There  are  other  pieces  of  the  year  following, 
which  slightly  vary  in  their  reverse-type,  if  indeed 
we  be  right  in  considering  the  side  with  the  date 
to  be  the  reverse. 

Same  ob\'erse. 

I^  Whw  nyd).  "  l^ear  three."  Vase  with 
cover. 

JM.  de  Saulcy  remarks  on  these  pieces :  "  De  ces 
deux  monnaies,  celle  de  I'an  HI.  est  inconiparable- 
ment  plus  rare  que  celle  de  Tan  II.  Cela  tient 
probablenient  a  ce  que  la  hbert(5  des  Juifs  etait  a 
son  apogee  dans  ladeuxieme  annee  de  la  guerre  ju- 
daique,  et  deja  ii  son  decliii  dans  I'annee  troisienie. 
Les  pieces  analogues  des  annees  I.  et  IV.  manquent, 
et  cela  doit  etre.  Dans  la  premiere  annue  de  la 
guerre  judaique,  Tautonomie  ne  fut  pas  retablie  a 
Jerusalem ;  et  dans  la  quatri^me  aiinc^'e  I'anarchie 
et  les  divisions  intestines  avaient  d^ja  prepare  et 
facilite  a  Titus  la  conquete  qu'il  avait  entreprise  " 
(p.  154). 

The  subjugation  of  Jud^a  was  not  alone  signal- 
ized by  the  issue  of  the  famous  Roman  coins  with 
the  inscription  IVDAEA  CAPTA,  but  by  that  of 
similar  Greek  Imperial  coins  in  Judaea  of  Titus,  one 
of  which  may  be  thus  described: — 

AVrOKP  TITOS  KAI2AP.  Head  of  Titus, 
laureate,  to  the  right. 

ly?  IOVAAIA2  EAAnKTIAS-  Victory,  to  the 
right,  writing  upon  a  shield:  before  her  a  palm- 
tree.     JEi. 

The  proper  Jewish  series  closes  with  the  money 
of  the  famous  Barkokab,  who  headed  the  revolt  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  His  most  important  coins 
are  shekels,  of  which  we  here  engrave  one. 


nb'^i-i^ 


mnn 


Of  the  deliverance  of 


Jerusalem."     Bunch  of  fruits  ? 

i^  "ITVrir,  "Simeon."  Tetrastyle  temple: 
above  which  star.     M.     B.  M.  (Shekel.) 

The  half-shekel  is  not  known,  but  the  quarter, 
which  is  simply  a  restruck  denarius,  is  common 
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The  specimen  represented  below  shows  traces  of  the 
Did  types  of  a  denarius  of  Trajan  on  both  sides. 


"J1177^ti7.     "Simeon."    Bunch  of  grapes.' 

Py'  abttn-l\n'nnb.  "Of  the  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem."     Two  trumpets.     M.     B.  M. 

The  denarius  of  this  time  was  so  nearly  a  quar 
ter  of  a  shekel,  that  it  could  be  used  for  it  without 
occasionini^  any  difficulty  in  the  coinage.  The 
cop]ier  coins  of  Barkokali  are  numerous,  and  like 
his  silver  pieces,  have  a  clear  reference  to  the  money 
of  Simon  tl)e  Maccabee.  It  is  indeed  possilile  that 
the  name  Simon  is  not  that  of  Barkokab,  whom  we 
know  only  by  his  surnames,  but  that  of  the  earlier 
ruler,  employed  here  to  recall  the  foundation  of 
.lewish  autonomy.  What  high  importance  was 
attached  to  the  issue  of  money  by  the  .Jews,  is  e\  i- 
dent  from  the  whole  history  of  their  coinage. 

The  money  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  Roman  Colouia 
JElia  Capitolina,  has  no  interest  here,  and  we  con- 
clude this  article  with  the  last  coinage  of  an  inde 
pendent  Jewish  chief. 

The  chief  works  on  Jewish  coins  are  Bayer's  trea- 
tise De  Nuiiiis  HebrKO-Smiutritimis ;  De  Saulcy's 
NimiUiri'itique  Judaique  ;  Cavedoni's  NttmisiwiUcn 
Blblic",  of  which  there  is  a  translation  under  the 
title  Biblische  Numismaiik,  by  A.  von  A\'erlhof 
with  large  additions.  Since  writing  this  article  we 
find  that  the  translator  had  previously  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  coins  attributed  by  M.  de  S.uil- 
cy  to  Judas  Maccabseus  are  of  Aristobulus,  and 
that  Jonathan  the  high-priest  is  Alexander  Jam  a  us. 
We  have  to  express  our  sincere  olJigations  to  Mr. 
Wigan  for  permission  to  examine  his  valualde  col- 
lection, and  have  specimens  drawn  for  this  article. 

R.  S.  P. 

MONEY-CHANGERS  iKoWv^nrri,,,  Matt. 
x.xi.  12;  Mark  xi.  15;  John  ii.  15).  According  to 
Ex.  XXX.  lo-15,  every  Israelite,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  who  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of  twenty, 
must  pay  into  the  sacred  treasury,  whenever  the 
nation  was  numbered,  a  half-shekel  as  an  ofieriiig 
to  .lehovah.  IMaimonides  (S/ukal.  cap.  1)  says 
that  this  was  to  be  paid  annually,  and  that  even 
paupers  were  not  exenijit.  The  Talmud  exempts 
priests  and  women.  The  tribute  must  in  every 
case  be  paid  in  coin  of  the  exact  Hebrew  half-shekel, 
about  15^fZ.  sterling  of  English  money.  The  pre- 
mium for  obtaining  by  exchange  of  other  money 
the  half-shekel  of  Ilelirew  coin,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  was  a  k6Wv,8os  (cul/yhus),  and  hence  the 
money-broker  who  made  the  exchange  was  called 
(coAAujSicrTrjs.  The  collybus,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  equal  in  value  to  a  silver  obohis, 
which  has  a  weight  of  12  grains,  and  its  money 
value  is  about  lid.  sterling.  The  money-changers 
(/coAAu/SicTTai)  whom  Christ,  for  their  impiety, 
avarice,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  expelled  from  the 
Temple,  were  the  dealers  who  supplied  half-shekels, 
for  such  a  premium  as  they  might  be  able  to  exact, 
to  the  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  aa- 
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sembled  at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  festivals,  and 
were  required  to  pay  their  tribute  or  ra!isom-money 
in  the  Hebrew  coin ;  and  also  for  other  purposes  of 
exchange,  such  as  would  be  necessary  in  so  great  a 
resort  of  foreign  residents  to  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis. The  word  rpane^irvs  {triipezilts),  which 
we  find  in  Matt.  xxv.  27,  is  a  general  term  for 
banker  or  broker.  Of  this  branch  of  business  we 
find  traces  very  early  both  in  the  oriental  and  clas- 
sical literature  (comp.  Jlatt.  xvii.  24-27 :  see  Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxi.  12;  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabbin.  20-32).  C.  E.  S. 

*  The  exchangers  were  called  Tpawe(iTai  from 
the  tables  (Tpdwe^at,  John  ii.  15)  at  which  they 
sat  in  the  open  air,  with  the  coin  before  them 
{rh  Kfpp.a  collective,  John  ii.  15)  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  pay  out  or  receive  in  return.  This 
is  a  very  connnon  sight  at  the  present  day  in  eastern 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Europe.  H. 

MONTH  (tt'^rh;  Vn'^).  The  terms  for 
"  month  "  and  "  moon  "  have  the  same  close  con- 
nection in  the  Hebrew  language,  as  in  our  own  and 
in  the  I]ido-I'Airopean  languages  generally ;  we  need 
only  instance  the  familiar  cases  of  the  Greek  ^•^i; 
and  fji.'r]vri,  and  the  Latin  mensis  ;  the  German  vioml 
and  immat ;  and  the  Sanskrit  nuUa,  which  answers 
to  both  month  and  moon. .  The  Hebrew  cliodesh 
is  perhaps  more  distinctive  than  the  corresponding 
terms  in  other  languages;  for  it  expresses  not 
simply  the  idea  of  a  Itmaiion,  but  the  recurrence  of 
a  period  commencing  definitely  with  the  new  moan  ; 
it  is  derived  from  the  word  cliadash,  "  new,"  which 
was  transferred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  "  new 
moon,"  and  in  the  second  instance  to  the  "  month," 

or  as  it  is  sometimes  more  fuUy  expressed,  C  ^^ 

D^^"*,  "  a  month  of  days  "  (Gen.  xxix.  14;  Num. 
xi.  20,  21;  comp.  Deut.  xxi.  1-3;  2  K.  xv.  13). 
The  term  yerac/i  is  derived  from  ydrenc/i,  "  the 
moon ;  "  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  historical  (Ex. 
ii.  2;  1  K.  vi.  37,  38,  viii.  2;  2  K.  xv.  13),  but 
more  frequently  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
month  of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  was  calculated.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  inquiry  are  considerate  in  consequence  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  dnta.  Though  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  from  the  terms  used  that  the  month 
originally  corresponded  to  a  lunation,  no  reliance 
can  lie  placed  on  the  mere  verbal  argument  to  prove 
the  exact  length  of  the  month  in  historical  times. 
The  word  appears  even  in  the  earliest  times  to  have 
passed  into  its  secondary  sense,  as  describing  a 
jjeriod  approaching  to  a  lunation ;  for,  in  (ien.  vii. 
11,  viii.  4,  where  we  first  meet  with  it,  equal  periods 
of  30  days  are  described,  the  interval  between  the 
17th  days  of  the  second  and  the  seventh  months 
being  equal  to  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  3,  4). 
A^'e  have  therefore  in  this  instance  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  solar  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this, 
an  indication  of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and 
a  lunar  year  has  been  detected  in  a  subsequent  dale 
(for  from  viii.  14,  compared  with  vii.  11,  we  find 
that  the  total  duration  of  the  flood  exceeded  the 
year  by  eleven  days,  in  other  words  by  the  precise 
diflPerence  between  the  lunar  year  of  354  days  and 
the  solar  one  of  365  days),  the  passage  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  certain  critics, 
who  have  endeavored  to  deduce  from  it  aigumenta 
prejudicial  to  the  originality  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative.    It  has  been  urged  that  the  Hebrews  them- 
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selves  knew  nothing  of  a  solar  month,  that  thej' 
must  have  derived  their  knowledoc  of  it  from  more 
easterly  nations  (Ewald,  Jnhrhiich.  1854,  p.  8),  and 
consequently  that  tlie  materials  for  the  narrative, 
and  the  date  of  its  composition,  must  lie  referred  to 
the  period  when  close  intercourse  existed  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians  (Von  Bolilen's 
Inlrod.  to  Gen.  ii.  155  fF. ).  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  arguments  on  which 
these  conclusions  are  founded ;  we  submit  in  answer 
to  tliem  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and  that  a 
more  olivious  explanation  of  the  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Egyptian  system  of  months.  To  prove 
the  first  of  these  points,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  state  the  various  calculations  founded  on  this 
passage:  it  has  been  deduced  from  it  (1)  that  there 
were  12  months  of  30  days  each  [Chronology]  ; 
(2)  that  there  were  12  months  of  30  days  with  5 
intercalated  days  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  solar 
year  (Kwald,  /.  c);  (3)  that  there  were  7  months 
of  30  days,  and  5  of  31  days  (Von  Bohlen);  (4)  that 
there  were  5  montlis  of  30  days,  and  7  of  2!)  days 
(Knobel,  in  Gen.  viii.  1-3):  or,  lastly,  it  is  possible 
to  cut  away  the  foundation  of  any  calculation  what- 
ever by  assuming  that  a  period  might  have  elapsed 
between  the  termination  of  the  150  daj's  and  the 
17th  day  of  the  7th  month  (Ideler,  C/ironol.  i.  70). 
But.  assuming  that  the  narrative  implies  equal 
months  of  30  days,  and  that  the  date  given  in  viii. 
14,  does  involve  the  foct  of  a  double  calculation  by 
a  solar  and  a  lunar  year,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  Babylonians  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  month  of  30  days  was  in  use  among  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  period  of  the 
exodus,  and  formed  tlie  basis  of  their  computation 
eitlier  by  an  uninterealated  year  of  360  days  or  an 
intercalated  one  of  365  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii. 
283-286 ).  Indeed,  the  Bible  itself  furnishes  us  with 
an  indication  of  a  double  year,  solar  and  lunar,  in 
that  it  assigns  tlie  regulation  of  its  length  indiflFer- 
ently  to  both  sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14).  [Ye.vh.] 
From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  downwards  the  month  appears  to  have  been  a 
lunar  one.  The  cycle  of  religious  feasts,  com- 
mencing with  the  Passover,  depended  not  simply 
on  the  month,  but  on  the  moon  (Joseph.  Aiit.  iii. 
10,  §  5);  the  14th  of  Abib  was  coincident  with  the 
full  moon  (Philo,  Vif.  Mos.  iii.  p.  686);  and  the 
new  moons  themselves  were  the  occasions  of  regular 
festivals  (Num.  x.  l(),-xxviii.  11-14).  The  state- 
ments of  the  Talmudists  (Mishna,  Jiosh  hash.  1-3) 
are  decisive  as  to  the  practice  in  their  time,  and 
the  lunar  month  is  oliserved  liy  the  modern  Jews. 
The  commencement  of  the  month  was  generally 
decided  by  observation  of  the  new  moon,  whicli  may 
be  detected  about  forty  hours  after  the  period  of  its 
conjunction  with  tlie  sun:  in  the  later  times  of 
Jewish  history  this  was  effected  according  to  strict 
rule,  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  being  re- 
ported by  competent  witnesses  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, who  then  officially  amiounced  the  commence- 
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a  Jahn  {Ant.  iii.  3,  §  352)  regards  the  discrepancy 
of  the  dates  in  2  K.  xxv.  27,  and  .ler.  lih  31,  as  origi- 
nating in  the  dill'erent  modes  of  computing,  by  astro- 
nomical calculation  and  by  observation.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  arises  from  a  mistake  of  a  copyist, 

substituting  T  for  n,  as  a  similar  discrepancy  exists 
m  2  K.  xxv.  19  and  Jer.  Iii.  25,  without  admitting  of 
•X  similar  explanation. 


ment  of  the  new  month  by  the  twice  repeated  word, 
"  Mekudash,"  i.  e.  consecrated. 

According  to  the  Rabliinical  rule,  however,  there 
must  at  all  times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty 
lieforehand  as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month 
would  begin ;  for  it  depended  not  only  on  the  ap- 
pearance, but  on  the  announcement:  if  the  im- 
portant word  Mekuditsh  were  not  pronounced  until 
after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  of  the 
month ;  if  before  dark,  then  that  day  (Jiosh  hash, 

3,  §  1).  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a 
strict  rule  of  observation  prevailed  in  early  times, 
nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessary;  the  recurrence 
of  the  new  moon  can  be  predicted  with  considerable 
accuracy  by  a  calculation  of  the  interval  that  would 
elapse  either  from  the  last  new  moon,  from  the  full 
moon  (which  can  be  detected  by  a  practiced  eye), 
or  from  the  disappearance  of  the  waning  moon. 
Hence,  David  annoimces  definitely  "  To-morrow  is 
the  new  moon,"  that  being  the  first  of  the  month 
(1  Sam.  XX.  5,  24,  27)  though  the  new  moon  could 
not  have  been  as  yet  observed,  and  still  less  an- 
nounced." The  length  of  the  month  by  observation 
would  be  alternately  2IJ  and  30  days,  nor  was  it 
allowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should 
fall  short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  number, 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
months  containing  only  29  days  were  termed  in 
Talmudical  language  chasm;  or  "  deficient,"  and 
those  with  30  male,  or  "full." 

The  usual  number  of  months  in  a  year  was 
twelve,  as  implied  in  1  K.  iv.  7;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  months  coincided,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  an  additional  month 
must  have  been  inserted  about  every  third  year, 
which  would  bring  the  numljer  up  to  thirteen.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  this  month  in  the  Bible. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  intercalary 
month  was  inserted  according  to  any  exact  rule;  it 
was  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  add  it  when- 
ever it  was  discovered  tliat  the  barley  harvest  did 
not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  return  of  the  month 
of  Abib.  In  the  modern  Jewish  calendar  the  in- 
tercalary month  is  introduced  seven  tinies  in  every 
19  years,  according  to  the  Metonic  cycle,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  about  A.  d.  3G0  (Prideaux's 
Connection,  i.  209  note).  At  the  same  time  the 
length  of  the  synodical  month  was  fixed  by  K.  Hillel 
at  29  days,  12  hours,  44  min.,  3|  sec.,  which  ac- 
cords very  nearly  with  the  truth. 

The  ■  usual  method  of  designating  the  months 
was  by  their  numerical  order,  e. //.  "the  second 
month"  (Gen.  vii.  11),  "the  fourth  month"  (2  K. 
xxv.  3);  and  this  was  generally  retained  even  when 
the  names  were  given,  e.  //.  "•  in  the  month  Zif, 
wliich  is  the  second  month"  (1  K.  vi.  1),  "in  the 
third  month,  that  is,  the  month  Sivan "  (Esth. 
viii.  9).  An  exception  occurs,  however,  in  regard 
to  Abib''  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii. 

4,  xxiii.  15;  Dent.  xvi.  1),  which  is  alw.ays  men- 
tioned by  name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  was  neces- 


f>  We  doubt  indeed  whether  Abib  was  really  a  proper 
name.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  article,  '■  the  Abib  ;  "  in  the  second  place,  it  appears 
almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  superseded 
by  Nisan,  if  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  proper  name, 
considering  the  important  associations  connected  with 
it. 
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Earily  coincident  with  a  certain  season,  while  the 
numerical  order  might  have  changed  from  year  to 
year.  The  practice  of  the  writers  of  the  jX/st- 
Babylonian  period  iij  this  respect  varied  :  Ezra, 
Esther,  and  Zechariah  specify  both  the  names  and 
the  numerical  order;  Nehemiah  only  the  former; 
Daniel  and  Haggai  only  the  latter.  The  names  of 
the  months  belong  to  two  distinct  periods;  in  the 
first  place  we  have  those  peculiar  to  the  period  of 
Jewish  independence,  of  which  four  only,  even  in- 
cluding Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard  as  a  proper 
name,  are  mentioned,  namely,  Abib,  in  which  the 
Passover  fell  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18;  Deut. 
xvi.  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first 
month  in  commemoration  of  the  exodus  (Ex.  xii.  2) ; 
Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37);  Bui,  the 
eighth  (1  K.  vi.  38);  and  Ethanim,  the  seventh 
(1  K.  viii.  2)  —  the  three  latter  being  noticed  only 
in  connection  with  the  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  so  that  we  might  almost  infer  that 
their  use  was  restricted  to  the  official  documents 
of  the  day,  and  that  they  never  attained  the  popular 
use  which  the  later  names  had.  Hence  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  their  having  been  super- 
seded. In  the  .second  place  we  have  the  names 
which  prevailed  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity ;  of  these  the  following  seven  appear  in 
the  Bible:  Nisan,  the  first,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  held  (Neh.  ii.  1;  Esth.  iii.  7);  Sivan,  the 
third  (Esth.  viii.  9;  Bar.  i.  8);  Elul,  the  sixth 
(Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mace.  xiv.  27);  Chisleu,  the  ninth 
(Neh.  i.  1;  Zech.  vii.  1;  1  Mace.  i.  54);  Tebeth, 
the  tenth  (Esth.  ii.  10);  Sebat,  the  eleventh  (Zech. 
i.  7;  1  Mace.  xvi.  14);  and  Adar,  the  twelfth 
(Esth.  iii.  7,  viii.  12;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  names 
of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
other  works;  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (Targum, 
2  Chr.  XXX.  2);  Tamnuiz,  the  fourth  (Mishn.  Taon. 
4,  §  5);  Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh  {Rosh 
hush.  1,  §  3);  and  Marcheshvan,  the  eighth  (  Tnim. 
i.  §3;.Joseph.yln/.  i.3,  §  3).  The  name  of  the  inter- 
calary month  was  Veadar,"  i.  e.  the  iid'lilloiial  Adar. 
The  first  of  these  series  of  names  is  of  Hebrew 


1  The  name  of  the  intercalary  month  ori,u;inated  in 
its  position  in  the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Nisan. 
The  opinion  of  Ideler  ( Ckronol.  i.  539),  that  the  first 
Adar  was  regarded  as  the  intercalary  month,  because 
the  feast  of  Purim  was  held  in  Veadar  in  the  inter- 
calary year,  has  little  foundation. 

^  3^^W.     [See  Chronologt.] 

c   1^  or  VT,  or,  more  fully,  as  in  the  Targum,  VT 

S*3^*D,  "  the  bloom  of  flowers."  Another  explana- 
tion is  given  in  Rawlinson"s  Herodotus,  i.  622  ;  namely, 
that  Ziv  is  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  Giv,  "  bull,"  and 
answers  to  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus. 

''  7-12.  The  name  occurs  in  a  recently  discovered 
Phoenician  ioscription  (Ewald,  Jahrb.  1856,  p.  135).  A 
cognate  term,  7^2^,  is  used  for  the  "  deluge  "  (Gen. 
vi.  17,  &c.) ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference 
drawn  by  Von  Bohlen  (Intro/I.  to  Geii.  ii.  156),  that 
there  is  any  allusion  to  the  month  Bui. 
'■  Thenius  on  1  K.  viii.  2,  suggests  that  the  true  name 

was  Q"'3nW,  as  in  the  LXX.  Weai-iju,  and  that  its 
meaning  was  the  ■' month  of  gifts,"  /.  e.,  of  fruit, from 
rT3Jn,  "to  give."  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in  this 
as  in  Abib,  namely,  the  addition  of  tlie  definite  article. 
./'  The  names  of  the  months,  as  road  on  the  Behistun 
Insjriptions,  Garmapada.   Bagayadish,  Atriynfa,  etc.. 
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origin,  and  has  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  seasons  —  a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  months  returned  at  the  same  ])eriod  of  the 
year,  in  other  words,  that  the  Jewish  year  was  a 
solar  one.  Thus  Abib  *  was  the  month  of  "  ears 
of  corn,"  Zifc  the  month  of  "  blossom,"  and  Bulf' 
the  month  of  "rain."  With  regard  to  Ethanim  <^ 
there  may  lie  some  doubt,  as  the  usual  explanation, 
"  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather,  incessunt  rain," 
is  decidedly  inappropriate  to  the  seventh  month. 
With  regard  to  the  second  series,  both  the  origin 
and  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  controverted.  It 
was  the  ophiion  of  the  Talmudists  that  the  names 
were  introduced  by  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
the  Babylonish  Capti\'ity  (Jerusalem  Talmud,  Rvsh 
hash.  1,  §  1),  and  they  are  certainly  used  exclusively 
by  writers  of  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It  was 
therefore,  perhaps  natural  to  seek  for  their  origin 
in  the  Persian  language,  and  this  was  done'  some 
years  since  by  Benfey  {Monutsnamcn)  in  a  manner 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  The  view,  though 
accepted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Gesenius  in  his 
Thesaurus,  has  been  since  abandoned,  both  on 
pliilological  grounds  and  because  it  meets  with  no 
confirmation  from  the  monumental  documents  of 
ancient  Persia..'"  The  names  are  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Syrians,"?  in  whose  regular  calendar  we 
find  names  answering  to  Tisri,  Sebat,  Adar,  Nisan, 
lyar,  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  Yl\.\\  (Ideler,  Chj-onul.  i. 
430),  while  Chisleu  and  Tebeth^'  ajjpear  on  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  pp.  702, 
543).  Sivan  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians, 
who  appear  to  have  had  a  month  so  named,  sacred 
to  Sin  or  the  moon  (Rawlinson,  i.  615).  Marchesh- 
van, coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  rainy  season  in 
Palestine,  was  prolj.ably  a  purely  Hebrew  '  term. 
With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Syrian  names 
we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  case  of  Tammuz, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  festival  of  the  deity 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  Ez.  viii.  14,  that  some 
of  them  may  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of 
deities.'''  Hel)rew  roots  are  suggested  by  Gesenius 
for  others,  but  without  much  confidence.^ 


bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  names  (Rawlinson 's 
Herodotus,  ii.  593-596). 

a  The  names  of  the  months  appear  to  have  been  in 
many  instances  of  local  use  :  for  instance,  the  calendar 
of  Heliopolis  contains  the  names  of  Ag  and  Gelon 
(Ideler,  i.  440),  which  do  not  appear  in  the  regular 
Syrian  calendar,  while  that  of  Palmyra,  again,  con- 
tains names  unknown  to  either. 

h  The  resemblance  in  sound  between  Tebeth  and 
the  Egyptian  Tobi,  as  well  as  its  correspondence  in  the 
order  of  the  months,  was  noticed  by  Jerome,  ad  Ez 
xxxix.  1. 

i  Von  Bohlen    connects   it  with    the   root    rdc/iash 

(ti.''rn\  "  to  boil  over"  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  156). 
The  modern  Jews  consider  it  a  compound  word,  mar, 
"  drop,"  and  Cheshvon,  the  former  betokening  that  it 
was  wet,  and  the  latter  being  the  proper  name  of  the 
month  (De  Sola's  Mis/ma,  p.  1(J8  note). 

k  We  draw  notice  to  the  similarity  between  Elul  and 
the  Arabic  name  of  Venus  Urania,  Alil-nt  (Ilerod.  iii. 
8);  and  again  between  Adar,  the  Egyptian  Athor,  and 
the  Syrian  Atar-gatis. 

'  The  Hebrew  forms  of  the  names  are :  —  'ID''3, 

T  •  '  '  T     •  '  - '  T '  V : '  •  • ' 

'O^T' — 172,  ibos,  nnto,  rssry,  -ns\  and 

T  T  : 


MONTH 

Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  gradually  adopted  for  purposes  of 
literature  or  intercommunication  with  otlier  coun- 
tries. Josephus,  for  instance,  constantly  uses  the 
Macedonian  months,  even  where  he  gives  the  He- 
brew names  (e.  fj.  in  Ant.  i.  3,  §  3,  he  identifies 
jSIarcheshvan  with  Dius,  and  Nisan  with  Xantliicus, 
and  in  xii.  7,  §  6,  Chisleu  with  Appellaeus).  The 
only  instance  in  which  tlie  Macedonian  names 
appear  in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mace.  xi.  30,  33,  38, 
where  we  have  notice  of  Xantliicus  in  combination 
with  another  named  Dioscorinthius  (ver.  21),  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  iMacedoniaii  calendar.  Vari- 
ous explanations  have  been  offered  in  respect  to 
tlie  latter.  Any  attempt  to  connect  it  with  the 
Macedonian  Dius  fails  on  account  of  the  interval 
lieing  too  long  to  suit  the  narrative,  Dius  being 
the  first  and  Xantliicus  the  sixth  month.  The 
opinion  of  Scaliger  {Emend.  Temp.  ii.  94),  that  it 
was  the  Macedonian  intercalary  month,  rests  on  no 
foundation  whatever,  and  Ideler's  assumption  that 
Ihat  intercalary  month  preceded  Xantliicus  must 
be  rejected  along  with  it  {Ckronnl.  i.  399).  It  is 
most  proliable  that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a 
copyist  was  familiar  with  the  Cretan  calendar, 
which  contained  a  month  named  Dioscurus,  hold 
ing  the  same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Mace- 
donian Dystrus  (Ideler,  i.  426),  i.  e.  immediately 
before  Xantliicus,  and  that  he  substituted  one  for 
the  other.  This  view  derives  some  confirmation 
from  the  Vulgate  rendering;  Dioscorus.  We  have 
further  to  notice  the  reference  to  the  Egyptian  cal- 
endar in  3  Mace.  vi.  38,  Pachon  and  Rpiphi  in  that 
passage  answering  to  Pachons  and  Epep,  the  ninth 
and  eleventh  months  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  i. 
.14,  2d  ser.). 

The  identification  oT  the  Jewish  months  with 
our  own  cannot  be  effected  with  precision  on  ac- 
count of  the  variations  that  must  inevitably  exist 
between  the  lunar  and  the  solar  month,  each  of  the 
former  ranging  over  portions  of  two  of  the  latter. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  follow- 
ing remarks  apply  to  the  general  identity  on  an 
average  of  years.  As  the  Jews  still  retain  the 
names  Nisan,  etc.,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  a 
modern  almanac,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
case  if  it  were  not  evident  that  the  modern  Nisan 
does  not  correspond  to  the  ancient  one.  At  present 
Nisan  answers  to  March,  but  in  early  times  it 
coincided  with  April ;  for  tlie  barley  harvest  —  the 
first  fruits  of  which  were  to  lie  presented  on  the 
15th  of  that  month  (Lev.  xxiii.  10)  —  does  not 
take  place  even  in  the  warm  district  alxiut  Jericho 
until  the  middle  of  April,  and  in  the  upland  dis- 
tricts not  liefore  the  end  of  that  month  (K'obinson's 
Jiesea relics,  i.  551.  iii.  102,  145).  To  the  same 
effect  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  14,  §  6)  synchronizes 
Nisan  with  the  Egyptian  Pharmuth,  which  com- 
menced on  the  27th  of  March  (Wilkinson,  I.  c), 
and  with  the  Jfacedonian  Xanthicus,  which  answers 
generally  to  the  early  jiart  of  April,  though  con- 
siderable variation  occurs  in  tlie  local  calendars 
as  to  its  place  (comp.  Ideier,  i.  435,  442).  lie 
further  informs  us  (iii.  10,  §  5)  that  the  Passover 


Bible  (Caut.  vi.  10;  Is.  xxiv.  23,  xxx.  26).  Another 
explanation  of  the  term  is  proposed  in  Rawliusou's 
Herodotus,  i.  615,  to  the  effect  that  it  has  reference  to 
MSnah,  "a   brick,"  and   embodies   the   Bahyloniau 
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took  place  when  the  sun  was  in  Aries,  which  it 
does  not  enter  until  near  the  end  of  March.  As- 
suming from  these  data  that  Abib  or  Nisan 
answers  to  April,  then  Zif  or  lyar  would  cor- 
respond with  May,  Sivan  with  June,  Tamniuz  with 
July,  Ab  with  August,  Elul  with  September,  Etha- 
nim  or  Tisri  with  October,  Kill  or  ftlarcheshvan 
with  November,  Chisleu  with  December,  Tebeth 
with  January,  Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar  with 
JMarch.  AV.  L.  B. 

*  MONUMENTS  (Q>"}^^?,  crn^Xaia,  Is. 
Ixv.  4).  The  precise  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word,  as 
employed  here  (elsewhere  rendered  preserved,  Is. 
xlix.  6,  hidden,  xlviii.  6,  besier/ed,  i.  8 ;  Ezek.  vi. 
12,  subtil,  Prov.  vii.  10)  is  somewhat  obscure.  It 
refers  apparently  to  certain  retired  places,  such 
perhaps  as  the  c(dyta  of  heathen  temples  (Vulg. 
ddubra  idvlorum)  or  (observe  the  parallelism)  se- 
pulchral caverns  (less  probably,  lone  wutcii-towers, 
see  I'iirst,  Lex.  s.  v.),  resorted  to  for  necromantic 
purposes,  or  (as  LXX.  5ia  ipinruia)  in  order  to 
obtain  prophetic  dreams.  D.  S.  T. 

MOON  (nn;  ;  n23^).  It  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  neither  of  the  terms  by  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  the  moon  contains  any  refer- 
ence to  its  office  or  essential  character;  they  sim- 
ply describe  it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color, 
ydreac/t,  signifying  "pale,"  or  "yellow,"  lebdnali,^ 
"  white."  The  Indo-European  languages  recog- 
nized the  moon  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  have 
expressed  its  office  in  this  respect,  all  the  terms 
applied  to  it,  juTjf,  moon,  etc.,  finding  a  common 
element  with  fi^TpCiv,  to  measure,  in  the  Sanscrit 
root  ma  (Pott's  Ktym.  Forsch.  i.  194).  The  na- 
tions with  whom  the  Hebrews  were  brought  into 
more  immediate  contact  worshipped  the  moon  under 
various  designations  expressive  of  its  influence  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature.  Tlie  exception  which  the 
Hebrew  language  thus  presents  would  appear  to  be 
based  on  the  repugnance  to  nature-worship,  which 
runs  through  their  whole  system,  and  which  in- 
duced the  precautionary  measure  of  giving  it  in 
reality  no  name  at  all,  substituting  the  circuitous 
expressions  "  lesser  light  "  (Gen.  i.  IfJ),  the  "pale," 
or  the  "white."  The  same  tendency  to  avoid  the 
notion  of  personality  may  perhajis  be  observed  in 
the  indifference  to  gender,  ydreach  being  mascu- 
line, and  lebandk  feminine. 

The  moon  held  an  important  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  nature,  as  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
history  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  14-16),  it  appears 
simultaneously  with  the  sun,  and  is  descrilied  in 
terms  which  imply  its  independence  of  that  body 
as  far  as  its  light  is  concerned.  Conjointly  with 
the  sun,  it  was  appointed  "for  signs  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  years;  "  though  in  this 
resjiect  it  exercisetl  a  more  important  influence,  if 
by  the  "seasons"  we  understand  the  great  relig- 
ious festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated 
in  Ps.  civ.  19  ("He  appointed  the  moon  for  sea- 
sons"), and  more  at  length  in  Ecclus.  xliii.  6,  7. 
Besides  this,  it  had  its  special  office  in  the  distri- 
bution of  light;  it  was  appointed  "to  rule  over  the 
night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and  thus  the 
apjiearanee  of  the  two  founts  of  light  served  "  to 


a.  The  term  klAnak  occurs  only  three  times  in  the    notion  of  Sin,  the  moon,  as  bein"  the  Kod  of  archi 


lecture.  The  strictly  parallel  use  of  ydreach  in  Joel 
li.  31  and  Ez.  xxxii.  7,  as  well  as  the  analogy  in  the 
sense  of  the  two  words,  seems  a  strong  argument 
against  the  view. 
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divide  between  the  clay  and  between  the  night." 
In  order  to  enter  fully  into  this  idea,  we  must 
remember  both  the  greater  lirilliancy"  of  the  moon- 
light in  eastern  countries,  and  the  larger  amount 
of  work,  particularly  ti'avelling,  that  is  carried  on 
by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun  and  moon  con- 
jointly are  hence  more  frequent  in  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  (Josh.  x.  12;  Ps.  Ixxii.  5,  7;  Eccl.  xii.  2; 
Is.  xxiv.  2.3,  &c.);  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
moon  receives  a  larger  amount  of  attention  than 
the  sun  (e.  g.  Ps.  viii.  3,  Ixxxix.  37'').  The  in- 
feriority of  its  light  is  occasionally  noticed,  as  in 
Gen.  i.  16;  in  Cant.  vi.  10,  where  the  epithets 
"fair,"  and  "clear"  (or  rather  spotless,  and  hence 
extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respectively  to  moon 
and  sun ;  and  in  Is.  xxx.  2G,  where  the  equalizing 
of  its  light  to  that  of  the  sun  conveys  an  image  of 
the  highest  glory.  Its  influence  on  vegetable  or 
animal  life  receives  but  little  notice;  the  expression 
in  Dent,  xxxiii.  14,  which  the  A.  V.  refers  to  the 
moon,  signifies  rather  montlis  as  the  period  of 
ripening  fruits.  The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particularly  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  the  idea 
expressed  in  Ps.  cxfti.  0  ("The  moon  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  night")  may  have  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral or  the  particular  evil  effect:  blindness  is  still 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon's  rays  on 
those  who  sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  both  by 
the  Arabs  (Carne"s  Letters,  i.  88),  and  by  Euro- 
peans. The  comiection  between  the  moon's  phases 
and  certain  forms  of  disease,  whether  madness  or 
epilepsy,  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  cnXTivia^iaOaL 
(Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15),  in  the  Latin  derivative 
"lunatic,"  and  in  our  "moon-struck." 

The  worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  prac- 
ticed by  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a 
variety  of  aspects.  In  Egypt  it  \vas  honored  under 
the  form  of  Isis,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two 
deities  which  commanded  the  reverence  of  all  the 
Egyptians  {Herod,  ii.  42,  47).  In  Syria  it  was 
represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth  {i.  e.  of 
the  varieties  which  the  goddess  Astarte,  or  Asli- 
toreth,  underwent)  surnamed  "  Karnaim,"  from 
the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was 
distinguished.  [AsirroitETri.]  In  Babylonia,  it 
formed  one  of  a  triad  in  conjunction  with  ^ther, 
and  the  sun,  and,  under  the  name  of  Sin,  received 
the  honored  titles  of  "  Lord  of  the  month,"  "King 
of  the  Gods,"  etc.  (Hawlinson's  Herodotus,  i. 
614.)  There  are  indications  of  a  very  early  intro- 
duction into  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  of 
a  species  of  worship  distinct  from  any  that  we  have 
hitherto  noticed,  namely,  of  the  direct  homage  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stai's,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  Sabianism.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  this  is  in  .Job  (xxxi.  26,  27),  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  warning  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv. 
19)  is  directed  against  this  nature -worship,  rather 


a  The  Greek  o-eAiJKij,  from  cre'Aas,  expresses  this  idea 
of  brilliancy  more  viviJly  than  the  Hebrew  terms. 

'>  111  the  former  of  these  passages  the  sun  may  be 
\ncluded  iu  the  general  expression  ''  heavens  ■■  in  the 
preceding  verse.  Iu  tlio  latter,  "  the  faithful  witness 
in  heaven "  is  undoubtedly  the  moon,  and  not  the 
rainbow,  as  some  explain  it.  The  regularity  of  the 
nioon"s  changes  impressed  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
durability  and  certainty  ;  and  hence  the  moon  was 
ipecially  qualified  to  be  a  witness  to  God"s  promise. 

c  The   ambiguous    expression   of    Hosea   (ver.   7), 
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than  against  the  form  of  moon-worship,  which  the 
Israelites  must  have  witnessed  in  Egyjjt.  At  a 
later  period,'^  however,  the  worship  of  the  moon  in 
its  grosser  form  of  idol-worship  was  introduced 
I'rom  Syria:  we  have  no  evidence  indeed  that  the 
.V.shtoreth  of  the  Zidonians,  whom  Solomon  intro- 
duced (1  K.  xi.  5),  was  identified  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  image  in  Manasseh's  reign,  although  ]Movers 
{Phoniz.  i.  66,  164)  has  taken  up  the  opposite 
view;  for  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  king 
"  made  an  asherah  {X.  V.  "grove"), i.  e.  an  imcKje 
of  Ashtoreth,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
heaven  "  (2  K.  xxi.  3),  which  asherah  was  de- 
stroyed by  Josiah,  and  the  priests  that  burned 
incense  to  the  moon  were  put  down  (xxiii.  4,  5). 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  worship  of  the 
"  queen  of  heaven  "  was  practiced  in  Palestine  f  Jer. 
vii.  18,  xliv.  17);  the  title  has  been  generally  snp- 
posed  to  Ijelong  to  the  moon,  but  we  think  it  more 
probable  that  the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for 
the  following  reasons :  (1)  the  title  of  Urania '■'■oi 
heaven  "  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Venus, 
whose  worship  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  from 
the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  {Herod,  i.  131,  199): 
(2)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose  chief  func- 
tion it  was  to  preside  over  births,  were  women,  and 
we  find  that  in  Palestine  the  married  women  are 
specially  noticed  as  taking  a  prominent  part:  (3) 
the  peculiarity  of  the  title,  which  occurs  only  in 
the  passages  quoted,  looks  as  if  tlie  worship  was  a 
no\el  one;  and  this  is  con'oborated  by  the  term 
cavvan ''  applied  to  the  "  cakes,"  which  is  again  so 
peculiar  that  the  LXX.  has  retained  it  {■)(avd}v), 
deeming  it  to  be,  as  it  not  improbal)ly  was,  a  for- 
eign word.  Whether  the  Jews  derived  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  "queen  of  heaven"  from  the  Philis- 
tines, who  possessed  a  very  ancient  teniple  of  Venus 
Urania  at  Askalon  {Herod,  i.  10.5),  or  from  the 
I'^gyptians,  whose  god  Athor  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter, is  uncertain. 

In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  the  moon 
is  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the 
greatest  importance  through  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  its  light  (Is.  xiii.  10;  Joel 
ii.  31;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Mark  xiii.  24);  in  these 
and  similar  passages  we  have  an  evident  allusion  to 
tlie  mysterious  awe  with  which  eclipses  were  viewed 
by  the  Hebrews  in  common  with  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  AVith  regard  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  moon  in  Rev.  xii.  1 ,  we  have  oiily  to  observe 
that  the  ordinary  explanations,  namely,  the  sublu- 
nary world,  or  the  ehangeableness  of  its  affairs, 
seem  to  derive  no  authority  from  the  language  of 
the  0.  T.,  or  from  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews. 

W.  L.  B. 
MOON,  NEW.     [New  Moon.] 
*  MOONS  or  LUNETTES  as  ornaments. 
[Bells,  Camels,  Tires.] 


"  Now  shall  a  month  devour  them  with  their  por- 
tions," is  understood  by  Bunsen  {BIbelwerk,  in  loc.) 
as  referring  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  new  moon. 
It  is  more  generally  understood  of  '■'  a  month  "  as  a 
short  space  of  time.  Hitzig  {Comment,  in  loc.)  ex- 
plains it  in  a  novel  manner  of  the  cre.scent  moon,  as 
a  symbol  of  destruction,  from  its  resemblance  to  « 
scimitar. 


"  ]?3. 


MOOSIAS 

MOOSFAS  (Uoocrlw,  [Vat.  Mooffaeias;  Al- 
ex. Moos  2ias:]  JAK'.st'(s).  Apparently  the  same 
as  Maaseiah  4  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  .'31;  coiiip.  Ezr.  x. 
30). 

MO'RASTHITE,  THE  CntyniiarT;    in 

Micah,  TltyniSri:  6  fxaipaffiLTTis,  6  rov  Mwpaa- 
0ei;  Alex,  ill  Micah,  Mcopaflei:  (/e  Murnsllii,  Mo- 
rastlntes),  that  is,  the  native  of  a  place  named 
MoHESHETH,  such  heini;  the  regular  formation  in 
Hebrew. 

It  occurs  twice  (.Jer.  xxvi.  18:  Mic.  i.  1),  each 
time  as  the  description  of  the  prophet  JIicah. 

The  Targum,  on  each  occasion,  renders  the 
word  "of  Mareshah;'"  but  the  derivation  from 
Mareshah  would  be  Mareshathite,  and  not  Moras- 
thite,  or  more  accurately  Morashtite.  G. 

MOR'DECAI  [3  syl.]  C'51":'2  [see  below]  : 
MapSoxaios:  Mardochceus),  the  deliverer,  under 
Divine  I'rovidence,  of  the  .lews  from  the  destruction 
plotted  against  them  by  Haman  [Estheu],  the 
chief  minister  of  Xerxes:  the  institutor  of  the  feast 
of  I'urim  [Pukim],  and  probably  the  author  as 
well  as  the  hero  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  book  of  Mordecai."  The 
Scripture  narrative  tells  us  concerning  him  that  he 
was  a  Bcnjamite,  and  one  of  the  Captivity,  residing 
in  Shushan,  whether  or  not  in  the  king's  service 
before  Esther  was  queen,  does  not  appear  certainly. 
From  the  time,  however,  of  Esther  being  queen  he 
was  one  of  those  "  who  sat  in  the  king's  gate."  In 
this  situation  he  saved  the  king's  life  l)y  discovering 
the  conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill  him. 
When  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  .Jews 
in  the  empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his  earnest 
advice  and  exhortation  that  Esther  undertook  the 
perilous  task  of  interceding  witli  the  king  on  their 
behalf.  He  might  feel  the  more  impelled  to  exert 
himself  to  save  them,  as  he  was  himself  the  cause 
of  the  meditated  destruction  of  his  countrymen. 
Whether,  as  some  think,  his  refusal  to  1)0W  before 
Haman  arose  from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such 
salutation  as  was  practiced  in  Persia  {irpoaKvvricris) 
were  akin  to  idolatry,  or  whether,  as  seems  far 
more  probable,  he  refused  from  a  stern  unwilling- 
ness as  a  .Jew  to  bow  before  an  Amalekite,  in  either 
case  the  affront  put  by  him  upon  Haman  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  decree.  Anyhow,  he 
and  Esther  were  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  of  averting  the  threatened  ruin.  The  concur- 
rence of  Esther's  favorable  reception  by  the  king 
with  the  Providential  circumstance  of  the  passage 
in  the  Medo-Persian  chronicles,  which  detailed 
Mordecai's  fidelity  in  disclosing  the  conspiracy, 
being  read  to  the  king  that  very  night,  before  Ha- 
man came  to  ask  leave  to  liang  him :  the  striking 
incident  of  Haman  being  made  the  instrument  of 
the  exaltation  and  honor  of  his  most  hated  adver- 
sary, wliich  he  rightly  interpreted  as  the  presage 
of  his  own  downfall,  and  finally  the  hanging  of  Ha- 
man and  his  sons  upon  the  very  gallows  which  he 
had  reared  for  Jlordecai,  while  Mordecai  occupied 
Haman's  post  as  vizier  of  the  Persian  monarchy; 
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a  De  W'ette  thinks  that  "  the  opinion  that  Alordecai 
Irrote  the  book  does  not  deserve  to  be  confuted,"  al- 
though the  autlior  '-de-^ii^neJ  that  the  book  should  be 
t-onsidered  as  written  by  Mordecai."  His  translator 
adds,  that  ■'  the  greatest  part  of  the  Jewisn  and  Chris- 
tian scholars  "  refer  it  to  liim.  But  he  adds,  "  more 
modern  writers,  with  better  judgment,  affirm  only 
their  ignorance  of  the  authorship"  (Intrnd.   ii.  345- 


are  incidents  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  further 
dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more  usel'iil,  probal>ly,  to  add 
such  remarks  as  may  tend  to  point  out  ilordfecai's 
place  in  sacred,  profane,  and  rabbinical  history  re- 
spectively. The  first  thing  is  to  fix  his  date.  This  is 
l)ointed  out  with  great  particularity  by  the  writer 
himself,  not  only  by  the  years  of  the  king's  reign, 
but  by  his  own  genealogy  in  ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Some, 
however,  liave  iniderstood  this  passage  as  stating 
that  Mordecai  himself  was  taken  captive  witli  Jec- 
oniah.  But  that  any  one  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  tlie  8th  year  of  his 
reign  should  be  vizier  after  the  12th  year  of  any 
Persian  king  among  tlie  successors  of  Cyrus,  is  ob- 
viously impossible.  Besides,  too,  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  life  to  be 
suspended  in  the  case  of  any  person  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  when  the  sacred  history  gives  no  such 
intimation,  there  is  a  peculiar  defiance  of  probabil- 
ity in  the  supposition  that  the  cousin  german  of 
tlie  youthful  Esther,  her  father's  brother's  son, 
sliould  be  of  an  age  ranging  from  90  to  170  years, 
at  the  time  that  she  was  chosen  to  be  queen  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth  and  beauty.  But  not  only  is 
this  interpretation  of  Esth.  ii.  5,  6,  excluded  by 
chronology,  but  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety 
equally  point  out,  not  Mordecai,  but  Kisli,  as  being 
the  person  who  was  taken  captive  by  Nelnichad- 
nezzar  at  the  time  wlien  .Jeconiah  was  carried  away. 
Because,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  speak  of  Mor- 
decai as  led  captive,  the  ambiguity  would  easily 
have  been    avoided    by   either  placing  tlie  clause 

^^y!^  "^tt'S,  etc.,  immediately  after  ]tr^Ci?2, 
nn'^Sn,  and  then  adding  his  name  and  gene- 
alogy, 72  1-2K'^,  or  else  by  writing  S^HI  in- 
stead of  "IK'S,  at  the  beginning  of  verse  6. 
Again,  as  the  sentence  stands,  the  distribution  of 
the  copulative  T  distinctly  connects  the  sentence 

]ttM  '^n';T  in  ver.  7,  with  H^n  in  ver.  .5,  show- 
ing that  three  things  are  predicated  of  Mordecai : 
(1)  that  he  lived  in  Shushan;  (2)  that  his  name 
was  Mordecai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei.  son  of 
Kish  the  Benjamite  who  was  taken  captive  with 
.Jehoiachin;  (3)  that  he  lirought  up  Esther.  This 
genealogy  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  Mordecai.  He  was  great  grandson  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Jehoiachin.  Now  four  generations 
cover  120  years  —  and  120  years  from  u.  c.  599 
bring  us  to  r..  c.  479,  i.  e.  to  the  Gth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes:  thus  confirming  with  singuloir 
force  the  arguments  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.  [Aiiasuerus.]  *  The 
carrying  back  the  genealogy  of  a  captive  to  the 
time  of  the  Captivity  has  an  obvious  propriety,  as 
connecting  the  captives  with  the  family  record  pre- 
served in  the  public  genealogies,  before  the  Captiv- 
ity, just  as  an  American  would  be  likely  to  carry 
up  his  pedigree  to  the  ancestor  who  emigrated 
from  England.  And  now  it  would  seem  both  pos- 
sible aud  probable  (though  it  cannot  be  certainly 

347).  But  the  objections  to  Mordecai's  authorship  are 
only  such  as,  if  valid,  would  impugn  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  the  book  itself. 

Ij  Justin  has  the  singular  statement,  "  Primum 
Xerxes,  rex  Persarum,  ,Tuda;os  domxiit  "  (lib-  xxxvi 
cap.  iii.).  May  not  this  arise  from  a  confused  knowl 
edge  of  the  events  recorded  in  Esther  ? 
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proved)  that  the  Mordecai  mentioned  in  the  dupli- 
cate passai^e,  Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  captives  who  returned  from  time  to 
time  from  Babylon  to  Judoea  [Ezra],  was  the 
same  as  IMordecai  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is 
very  probable  that  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,  or  pos- 
sibly dui'ing  his  lifetime,  he  may  have  obtained 
leave  to  lead  back  such  Jews  as  were  willing  to  ac- 
company him,  and  that  he  did  so.  His  age  need 
not  Iiave  e.Kceeded  .50  or  CO  years,  and  his  character 
points  him  out  as  likely  to  lead  his  countrymen 
back  from  exile,  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  The 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere,  makes  this 
supposition  the  more  probable. 

As  regards  his  place  in  profane  history,  the  do- 
mestic annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty, 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention 
of  jMordecai.  But  there  is  a  person  named  by 
Ctesias,  who  proliably  saw  the  ^ery  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  referred  to  in  Esth. 
X.  2,  whose  name  and  character  present  some 
points  of  resemlilance  with  Mordecai,  namely,  ]\Iat- 
acas,  or  Natacas  (as  the  name  is  variously  written ), 
whom  he  describes  as  Xerxes's  chief  favorite,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  them  all.  His  brief  notice 
of  him  in  these  words,  'nfiiapp^vicv  5e  jxeyicrrov 
riSvvaTo  NaraKas,  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Mordecai,  Esth.  ix.  4,  x.  2,  3.  He 
fiu'ther  relates  of  him,  that  when  Xerxes  after  his 
return  from  (jreece  had  commissioned  Jlegabyzus 
to  go  and  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delj^hi," 
upon  his  refusal,  he  sent  Matacas  the  eunuch,  to 
insult  the  god,  and  to  jjlunder  his  property,  which 
Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.  It  is  ob- 
vious how  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  such 
as  IMordecai  was,  would  be  a  commission  to  dese- 
crate and  spoil  a  heathen  temple.  There  is  also 
much  probaliility  in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  be 
his  prime  minister  by  a  monarch  of  such  decided 
iconoclastic  propensities  as  Xerxes  is  known  to  have 
had  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  2.31-23-3).  Xerxes 
would  doubtless  see  much  analogy  between  the 
Magian  tenets  of  which  he  was  such  a  zealous  pat- 
ron, and  those  of  the  Jews'  religion ;  just  as  Pliny 
actually  reckons  Moses  (whom  he  couples  with  Jan- 
nes)  among  the  leaders  of  the  Magian  sect,  in  the 
very  same  passage  in  which  he  relates  that  Osthanes 
the  ISIagian  author  and  heresiarch  accompanied 
Xerxes  in  his  Greek  expedition,  and  widely  diffused 
the  JMagian  doctrines  (lib.  xxx.  ch.  i.  §  2);  and  in 
§  4  seems  to  identify  Christianity  also  with  Magic. 
From  the  context  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this 
notice  of  Moses  and  of  Jannes  may  be  derived  from 
the  work  of  Osthanes,  and  if  so,  the  probable  in- 
tercourse of  Osthanes  with  Mordecai  would  readily 
account  for  his  mention  of  them.  The  point,  how- 
ever, here  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  known  hatred 
of  Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes  his  selection  of  a 
Jew  for  his  prime  minister  very  probable,  and  that 
there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  in  what  is 
thus  related  of  Jlatacas,  and  what  we  know  from 
Scripture  of  TMordecai.  Again,  that  Mordecai  was, 
what  Matacas  is  related  to  have  been,  a  eunuch, 
seems  not  improbable  from  his  having  neither  wife 
nor  child,  from  his  bringing  up  his  cousin  Esther 


«  It  seems  probable  that  some  other  temple,  not 
that  at  Delphi,  was  at  this  time  ordered  by  Xerxes  to 
be  spoiled,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  it.  It  might 
be  that  of  Apollo  Didyma!us,near  Miletus,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Xerxes  after  his  return  (Strab.  xiv.  cap. 
i.  §  5). 
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in  his  own  house,''  from  his  situation  in  the  kind's 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  -women, 
and  ii-orn  his  being  raised  to  the  highest  post  of 
power  by  the  king,  which  we  know  from  I'ersian 
history  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  king's 
eunuchs.  With  these  points  of  agreement  between 
them,  there  is  sufficient  resemblance  in  their  names 
to  add  additional  probability  to  the  supposition  of 
their  identity.  The  most  plausible  etymology  usu- 
ally given  for  the  name  Murdeaii  is  that  favored 
by  (iesenius,  who  connects  it  with  Merodach  the 
Babylonian  idol  (called  Mardok  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions),  and  which  appears  in  the  names  Mes- 
essi  Mordacus,  Sisi-Mordachus,  in  nearly  the  same 
form  as  in  the  Greek,  MapSoxaJoj.  But  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol  should 
have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian  dynasty, i^ 
ai)d  it  is  equally  improbable  that  Mordecai  shoidd 
have  been  taken  into  the  king's  service  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Persian  dynasty.  If  then 
we  suppose  the  original  form  of  the  name  to  have 
been  Matacai,  it  would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  or- 
thography become  Mordecai,  just  as  SD'IS  is 
for  HB3,  ti^'n'nt?'  for  rCit?:,  ptt^an-T  for 
P^"'^  J>  etc.     In  the  Targum  of  Esther  he  is  said 

to  be  called  Mordecai,  because  he  was  like  S~'''fi7 

T  ••  : 

S'^3"!,  "to  pure  myrrh." 

As  regards  his  place  in  Rahbinkcd  estimation, 
Mordecai,'  as  is  natural,  stands  very  high.  The 
interpolations  in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one 
indication  of  his  popularity  with  his  countrymen. 
The  Targum  (of  late  date)  shows  that  this  increased 
rather  than  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
There  Shimei  in  Mordecai's  genealogy  is  identified 
with  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  who  cursed  David, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  reason  why  David  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  put  to  death  then  was,  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  Mordecai  and  Esther 
should  descend  from  him ;  but  that  in  his  old  age, 
when  this  reason  no  longer  applied,  he  was  slain. 
It  is  also  said  of  Mordecai  that  he  knew  tlie  scvev/y 
l(in(ju(i(/es,  i.  e.  the  languages  of  all  the  nations 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.,  which  the  Jews  count  as 
seventy  nations,  and  that  his  age  exceeded  400 
years  {Jvchasln  ap.  Wolf,  and  Stehelin,  Rabb. 
Liter,  i.  179).    He  is  conthiually  designated  by  the 

appellation  Sp'^'lV,  "  the  Just,"  and  the  ampli- 
fications of  Esth.  viii.  15  abound  in  the  most  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  splendid  rol)es,  and  Persian 
buskins,  and  Median  scimitars,  and  golden  crowns, 
and  the  profusion  of  precious  stones  and  Macedonian 
gold,  on  which  was  engraved  a  view  of  Jei'usaletn, 
and  of  the  phylactery  over  the  crown,  and  the 
streets  strewed  with  myrtle,  and  the  attendants, 
and  the  heralds  with  trumpets,  all  proclaiming  the 
glory  of  Mordecai  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Benjanun  of  Tudela  mentions  the  ruins  of 
Shushan  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Ahas- 
uerus  as  still  existing  in  his  day,  but  places  the 
tomb  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  at  Hamadan,  or  Ec- 
batana  (p.  128).     Others,  however,  place  the  tomb 


''  To  accoimt  for  this,  the  Targum  adds  that  he  was 
75  years  old. 

c  Mr.  Rawliuson  (Herod,  i.  270)  points  out  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  conclusion  {Nin.  ii.  441),  that  the  Persian? 
adopted  generally  the  Assyrian  religion,  as  "  quite  a 
mistake." 
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of  Mordecai  in  Siisa,  and  that  of  Esther  in  or  near 
Baram  in  Galilee  (note  to  Aslier's  /Jen;',  of  Tud. 
p.  16G).  With  reference  to  the  above-named  palace 
of  Aliasuerus  at  Shushan,  it  may  be  added  that 
considerable  remains  of  it  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Loftus's  excavations  in  1852,  and  that  he  thinks 
the  plan  of  the  great  colonnade,  of  which  he  found 
the  bases  remaining,  corresponds  remarkably  to  the 
description  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  in  Esth.  i. 
(Loitus,  ChaldoM,  ch.  xxviii.).  It  was  built  or 
begun  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  A.  C.  H. 

MO'REH  [nnitt,  arc/ier  or  teacher  ;  perh. 
J'ruitJ'ul].  A  local  name  of  central  Palestine,  one 
of  the  verj'  oldest  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It 
occurs  in  two  connections. 

1.  The  plain,  or  plains  (or,  as  it  should 
rather  be  rendered,  the  oak  or  oaks)   of  Moreh 

(nnha  7lbw    and  rriri    "^p.'lb^;    Samar.   in 

both  cases,  Sl'^tt  ]T7H  :  ^  Spds  rj  lh^tjAtj:  con- 
vallia  illustris,  vnllis  teiideiis  [i4  intnins  procul] ), 
the  first  of  that  long  succession  of  sacred  and  ven- 
erable trees  which  dignified  the  chief  places  of  Pal- 
estine, and  formed  not  the  least  interesting  link  in 
the  chain  which  so  indissolubly  united  the  land  to 
the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  Oak  of  Moreh  was  the  first  recorded  halting- 
place  of  Abrani  after  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).  Here  Jehovah  "appeared" 
to  hira,  and  here  be  built  the  first  of  the  series  of 
altars ''  which  marked  the  various  spots  of  his 
residence  in  the  Promised  l.and,  and  dedicated  it 
"to  Jehovah,  who  appeared''  unto  him"  (ver.  7). 
It  was  at  the  "  i)lace  of  «■  Shechem  "  (xii.  6),  close 

to  (v!^M)  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
(Deut.  xi.  30),  where  the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  "  over 
against  Shechem." 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  place,  the 
scene  of  so  important  an  occurrence  in  Abram's 
early  residence  in  Canaan,  may  have  been  also  that 
of  one  even  more  important,  the  crisis  of  his  later 
life,  the  offering  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  "  the 
land  of  Moriah."      [MoRiAii.] 

A  trace  of  this  ancient  name,  curiously  reappear- 
ing after  many  centuries,  is  probably  to  be  Ibund 
in  Morthia,  which  is  given  on  some  ancient  coins 
as'one  of  the  titles  of  Neapolis,  i.  e.  Shechem,  and 
by  Pliny  and  Josephus  as  .Mamortha^'  or  Mabortha 
(Reland,  Diss.  iii.  §  8).  The  latter  states  (B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  1),  that  "  it  was  the  name  by  which  the 
place  was  called  Viy  the  country -people  "  (eTrix&jpioi), 
who  thus  kept  alive  the  ancient  appellation,  just  as 
the  peasants  of  ITeliron  ditl  that  of  Kirjath-arba 
down  to  the  date  of  Sir  John  INIaundeville's  visit. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  15r>.5  a,  and  note.] 

Whether  the  oaks  of  IMoreh  had  any  connection 
with 


a  It  may  be  roughly  said  that  Abraham  built  altars  ; 
Isaac  (lug  wells  ;  Jacob  erected  stones. 

h  rii^"l3n.  This  is  a  play  upon  the  same  word 
^^Vlich,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  performs  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  name  of  Moriah. 

c  Ecclus.  1.  2G  perhaps  contains  a  play  on  the  name 
Moreh  —  "that  foolish  people  (o  Aab?  ofiwposjwho 
dwell  ill  Sichcm."  If  the  pun  existed  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  may  have  been  between  Sichem  and  Sichor 
(drunken ). 

<l  This  form  is  possibly  due  to  a  confusion  between 
Moreh  and  Mamre.     (See  Reland  as  above.) 

«  *  This  identification  of  Moreh  and  Harod  (ascribed 
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2.  The  Hill  of  BIokeh  (nnhsn  HV'D.'S.  : 
ra^aaOafxcopai  [Vat.  -fj.wpa]  ;  Alex,  otto  rov  j8a)|U0L 
Tov  al3ci)p-  collis  excelsiis),  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Midiaiiites  and  Amalekites  were  encamped  before 
Gideon's  attack  upon  them  (Judg.  vii.  1),  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  most  uncertain.  Copious  as  are 
the  details  furnished  of  that  great  event  of  Jewish 
history,  those  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  precise 
situation  are  very  scanty.  But  a  comparison  of 
Judg.  vi.  33  with  vii.  1  makes  it  evident  that  it  lay 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  rather  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley,  and  north  also  of  the  eminence  on  which 
(iideon's  little  band  of  heroes  was  clustered.  At 
the  foot  of  this  latter  eminence  was  the  spring  of 
Ain-Charod  (A.  V.  "  the  well  of  Harod  "),  and  a 
sufficient  sweep  of  the  plain  intervened  between  it 
and  the  hill  Moreh  to  allow  of  the  encampment  of 
the  Amalekites.  No  doubt  —  although  the  fact  is 
not  mentioned  —  they  kept  near  the  foot  of  ]\Iount 
Moreh,  for  the  sake  of  some  spring  or  springs  which 
issued  from  its  base,  as  the  Ain-Charod  did  from 
that  on  which  Gideon  was  planted.  These  con- 
ditions are  most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume 
Jebel  ed-BuJiy,  the  "  Little  Hermon  "  of  the  modern 
travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain-Jalud  to  be  the 
spring  of  Harod,  and  Gideon's  position  to  have  been 
on  the  northeast  slope  of  Jebel  Fuki'ui  (Mount 
Gilboa),  between  the  village  of  Ntiris  and  the  last- 
mentioned  spring.  Between  Ain  Jali'ul  and  the 
foot  of  the  "  Little  Hermon,"  a  space  of  between 
2  a)id  3  miles  intervenes,  ample  in  extent  for  the 
encampment  even  of  the  enormous  horde  of  the 
Amalekites.  In  its  general  form  this  identification 
is  due  to  Professor  Stanley."  The  desire  to  find 
JNIoreh  nearer  to  Shechem,  where  the  "  oak  of 
jMoreh  "  was,  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  to  place  the  scene  of  Gideon's  battle  many 
miles  to  the  south  of  tiie  \alley  of  Jezreel,  "  possibly 
on  the  plain  of  Tubus  or  of  Ydsir ;  "  in  which  case 
the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  may  have  been  on 
the  ridge  between  Wadl  Fervn'  and  Wadi  Tubas, 
near  Burj  eLFerra'  {Syr.  cf  Pal.  ii.  341-2).  But 
this  involves  the  supposition  of  a  movement  in  the 
position  of  the  Amalekites,  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  and  at  any  rate,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  rest  toleraUy  cer- 
taui  that  Jebel  ed-Duhy  is  the  hill  of  Moi;eh. 

Gf. 

MORESHETH-GATH'  (HS  nttW"ia  : 
KAripovofiia  TeO-  hcereditas  Geth),  a  place  named 
by  the  prophet  Micah  only  (Mic.  i.  14),  in  company 
with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  His  words,  "  there- 
fore shalt  thou  give  presents  to  Moresheth-gath," 
are  explained  by  Ewald  {Pvopheten,  330,  331)  as 
referring  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  containing  an  allusion 

above  to  Stanley)  is  suggested  also  in  Bertheau's  Rick- 
ter  u.  Ruth,  p.  119,  aud  Bunsen's  Bihelwerk  on  Judg. 
vii.  1.     The  reasons  for  this  view  are  less  obvious  in 

the  A.  v.,  owing  to  the  mistranslation  of  "J"^^  by 
"  well  "  (which  would  be  strictly  "IWS),  instead  of 
"  fountain,"   and   of   7^   by    "  beside,"   instead   of 

"  above."  The  identification  of  tlie  places  in  question 
depends  on  these  intiuiations.  The  position  of  Gideon 
"  above  the  fountain  of  Harod  "  is  evident  from  vii.  8, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  host  of  Midian  were  below 
him  in  the  valley  H. 
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to  the  signification  of  the  name  Moresheth,  which, 
though  not  so  Hteral  as  tlie  play  on  those  of  Achzib 
and  Mareshah,  is  yet  tolerably  obvious :  "Therefore 
shalt  thou,  0  Jerusalem,  give  compensation  to  More- 
sheth-gath,  itself  only  the  possession  of  another  city." 

IMicah  was  himself  the  native  of  a  place  called 
Moreshetli,  since  he  is  designated,  in  the  only  two 
cases  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned,  "  Micah  the 
Morashtite,"  which  latter  word  is  a  regular  deriva- 
tion from  Moresheth  ;  but  whether  Moresheth-gath 
was  that  place  cannot  be  ascertained  from  any  in- 
formation given  us  in  the  Bible. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  and 
Jerome  in  his  (,'onimentary  on  Micah  {Prolo(/iis), 
give  Morasthi  as  the  name,  not  of  the  person,  but 
of  the  place:  and  describe  it  as  "a  moderate-sized 
village  (hdud  t/rnndig  v/ctdus)  near  Eleutheropolis, 
the  city  of  Philistia  (Paljestinse),  and  to  the  east 
thereof." 

Supposing  Beit-jihr'in  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no 
traces  of  the  name  of  Moresheth-gath  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  this  direction.  The  ruins  of  Maresha 
lie  a  mile  or  two  due  south  of  Beit-jibnn  ;  but  it 
is  evident  from  Mic.  i.  1-1,  15,  that  the  two  were 
distinct. 

The  affix  "  gath  "  may  denote  a  connection  with 
the  famous  Philistine  city  of  that  name — the  site 
of  which  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  yet  ascer- 
tained —  or  it  may  point  to  the  existence  of  vine- 
yards and  wine-presses,  "gath"  in  Hebrew  signi- 
fying a  wine-press  or  vat.  G. 

MORI' AH.  A  name  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  Bible  (Gen.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  iii.  1). 

1.  The  Land  of  "  JIoisiaii  (nniXSn  V^ 

[see  below]  ;  Samar.  nSTIuDH  W :  ■^  777  ?'; 
u\^7]\ri'-  terra  f>  visionig).  On  "  one  of  the  moun- 
tains" in  this  district  took  place  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  What  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain was  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous 
one,  visible  from  "afar  off"'  (ver.  4).  Nor  does 
the  narrative  afford  any  data  for  ascertaining  its 
position;  for  although  it  was  more  than  two  days" 
jouVney  from  the  "land  of  the  Philistines"  — 
meaning  no  doubt  the  district  of  Gerar  where  Beer- 
sheba  lay,  the  last  place  mentioned  before  and  the 
first  after  the  occurrence  in  question  —  yet  it  is  not 
said  how  much  more  than  two  days  it  was.  The 
mountain  — the  "  place  "  —  came  into  view  in  the 
course  of  the  third  day;  but  the  time  occupied  in 
performing  the  remainder  of  the  distance  is  not 
stated.  After  the  deliverance  of  Isaac,  Abraham, 
with  a  play  on  the  name  of  Moriah  impossible- to 
convey  in  English,  called  the  spot  Jehovah-jireh, 
"  Jehovah  sees  "  (/.  e.  provides),  and  thus  originated 
a  proverl)  referring  to  the  providential  and  op- 
portune interference  of  God.  "  In  the  mount  of 
Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen." 

It  is  most  natural  to  take  the  "land  of  Moriah" 
as  the  same  district  with  that  in  which  the  "  Oak 


a  Blichaelis  (Sup])l.  No.  1458)  suggests  that  the  name 
may  be  more  accurately  Hammoriah,  since  it  is  not 
the  practice  in  the  early  names  of  districts  to  add  the 

article.     Thus  the, land  of  Canaan  is   '?S'3D   t'"^^*'. 
not  ^l^^Dn.     [See  Lasharon.] 

b  Followhlg  Aquila,  rrji/  y-fji/  -n^v  KaTac/iacrj  ;  and 
Svmmaclius.  ti;i'  yrji'  rij?  OTrTao-i'a?.  The  same  ren- 
dering is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan  version. 

c  Others  take  Moriah  as  Moreh-jah  (i.  c  Jehovah), 
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(A.  V.  'plain')  of  Moreh  "  was  situated,  and  not 
as  that  which  contains  Jerusalem,  as  the  modern 
tradition,  which  would  identify  the  Jloriah  of  Gen. 
xxii.  and  that  of  2  Chr.  iii.  1,  affirms.  The  former 
was  well  known  to  Abraham.  It  was  the  first  spot 
on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  Promised 
Land,  and  it  was  hallowed  and  endeared  to  him  by 
the  first  manifestation  of  Jehovah  with  which  he 
had  been  favored,  and  by  the  erection  of  his  first 
altar.  With  Jerusalem  on  the  other  hand,  except 
as  possibly  tlie  residence  of  Melchizedek,  he  had  not 
any  connection  whatever;  it  lay  as  entirely  out  of 
his  path  as  it  did  out  of  that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
The  LXX.  appear  to  have  thus  read  or  interpreted 
tlie  original,  since  they  render  both  Jloreli  and 
Moriah  in  Gen.  by  ui|/7)A7J,  while  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they 
have  'Afxa)pia.  The  one  name  is  but  the  feminine 
of  the  other*'  (Sinionis,  Onom.  414),  and  there  is 
hardly  more  difference  between  them  than  between 
Maresha  and  Mareshah,  and  not  so  much  as  be- 
tween Jerushalem  and  Jerushalaim.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Josephus  —  unless 
2  Chr.  iii.  1  be  a  still  earlier  hint  of  its  existence  — 
is  fairly  balanced  by  the  rival  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  affirms  that  Mount  (Jerizim  was 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  which  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  3d  century  after  Christ. 
[Geiuzim.] 

2.  MovNT  Moriah  (Hn'iart  "in :  gpoy 
Tov  'A/j-wpia  [Vat.  -peia]  ;  Alex.  A/xopia-  Mons 
M(}ri(i'').  The  name  ascribed,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  1  only, 
to  the  eminence  on  which  Solomon  built  the  Tem- 
ple. "  And  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of 
.lehovah  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Mount  jMoriah,  where 
He  appeared  to  David  his  father,  in  a  place  which 
David  prepared  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite."  Erom  the  mention  of  Araunah,  the 
inference  is  natural  that  the  "  appearance"  alluded 
to  occmred  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
threshing-floor  by  David,  and  his  erection  thereon 
of  the  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv. ;  1  Chr.  sxi.).  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  narra- 
tives of  that  event  of  any  "  appearance  "  of  Jehovah. 
The  earlier  and  simpler  record  of  Samuel  is  abso- 
lutely silent  on  the  point.  And  in  the  later  and 
more  elaborate  account  of  1  Chr.  xxi.  the  only  oc- 
currence which  can  be  construed  into  such  a  mean- 
ing is  that  "  Jehovah  answered  David  by  fire  on 
the  .altar  of  l)urnt-offering." 

A  tradition  which  first  appears  in  a  definite 
shape  in  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  13,  §§  1,  2,  vii.  13,  §  4), 
and  is  now  almost  universally  accepted,  asserts  that 
the  "  Moimt  Moriah  "  of  the  Chronicles  is  identical 
with  the  "mountain"  in  "the  land  of  Moriah" 
of  Genesis,  and  that  the  spot  on  which  Jehovah 
appeared  to  David,  and  on  which  the  Temple  was 
built,  was  the  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  In 
the  early  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Gen.  xxii.,  this 
lielief  is  exhibited  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  land 
of  INIoriah  is  called  the  "  land  of  worship,"  «  and 


but  this  would  be  to  anticipate  the  existence  of  the 
name  of  .tehovah,  and,  as  Michaelis  has  pointed  out 
(Siippl.  No.  14.58),  the  name  would  more  probably  be 
Moriel,  FA  being  the  name  by  which  God  was  known 
to  Abraham.     [But  see  Jehov.vh,  Amer.  ed.] 

d  *  For  topographical  notices  of  Mount  Moriah  see 
the  articles  on  Jerus.vlem  ;  Kidron  ;  Temple  ;  Tyro- 
pffiON  (Amer.  ed.).  S.  W. 


wsnb-iD  niJis. 
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ver.  14  is  given  as  follows:  "  And  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed a'ld  prayed  in  that  place;  and  he  said  before 
Jehovah,  In  this  place  shall  generations  worship, 
because  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  In  this  moun- 
tain did  Abraham  worship  before  .lehuvah."  But 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  the  latter  passage  is  thus 
given,  "  Because  in  generations  to  come  it  shall  be 
said,  In  the  mount  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah  did  Abraham  offer  up  Isaac  his  son,  and 
in  this  mountain  which  is  the  house  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  the  glory  of  Jehovah  much  manifest." 
And  those  who  wish  to  see  the  tradition  in  its  com- 
plete and  detailed  form,  may  consult  the  Targum 
of  K.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  and  2  Chr.  iii.  1, 
and  the  passages  collected  by  Beer  (Lvben  Abrahams 
nacli  jildische  Sage,  57-71)."  But  the  single  oc- 
currence of  the  name  in  this  one  passage  of  Chron- 
icles is  surely  not  enough  to  establish  a  coincidence, 
which  if  we  consider  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous.'' 
Had  tlie  fact  been  as  the  modern  belief  asserts,  and 
had  the  belief  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  there  could  not  fail 
to  be  frequent  references  to  it,  in  the  narrative  —  so 
detailed  —  of  the  original  dedication  of  the  spot  by 
David;  in  the  account  of  Solomon's  building  in 
the  book  of  Kings;  of  Nehemiah's  rebuilding  (com- 
pare especially  the  reference  to  Abraham  in  ix.  7 ) ; 
or  of  the  restorations  and  purifications  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. It  was  a  fact  which  must  have  found  its 
way  into  the  paronomastic  addresses  of  the  prophets, 
into  the  sermon  of  St.  Stephen,  so  full  of  allusion 
to  the  Founders  of  the  nation,  or  into  the  argument 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
not  so;  on  the  contrary,  except  in  the  case  of  Salem, 
and  that  is  by  no  means  ascertained  —  tlie  name 
of  Abraham  does  not,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
appear  once  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  or  the 
later  royal  or  ecclesiastical  glories  of  Israel.  Jeru- 
salem lies  out  of  the  path  of  the  patriarchs,  and  has 
110  part  in  the  history  of  Israel  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy.  The  "  high  places  of  Isaac," 
as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  allusion  of  Amos 
(vii.  9,  16)  were  in  the  northern  kingdom.  To 
connect  Jerusalem  in  so  vital  a  manner  with  the 
life  of  Abraham,  is  to  antedate  the  whole  of  the 
later  history  of  the  nation  and  to  commit  a  serious 
anachronism,  warranted  neither  by  the  direct  nor 
indirect  statements  of  the  sacred  records. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  Jerusalem  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  of  Gen, 
xxii.  To  name  only  two  instances  —  (1.)  The 
Temple  Mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicu- 
ous eminence.  "  The  towers  of  Jerusalem,"  says 
Professor  Stanley  (S.  cf  P.  p.  251),  "are  indeed 
seen  from  the  ridge  of  Mar  Elias  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles  to  the  south,  but  there  is  no  eleva- 
tion; nothing  corresponding  to  the  'place  afar  off' 


a  The  modern  form  of  the  belief  is  well  expressed 
by  the  latest  Jewish  commentator  (Kalisch,  Genesis, 
444,  445) :  "  The  place  of  the  future  temple,  where  it 
was  promised  the  glory  of  God  should  dwell,  and 
whence  atonement  and  peace  were  to  bless  the  hearts 
of  the  Hebrews,  was  hallowed  by  the  most  brilliant 
act  of  piety,  and  the  deed  of  their  ancestor  was  thus 
more  prominently  presented  to  the  imitjition  of  his 
lle.scendauts.''  The  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isa;ic  is 
uctually  shown  in  .Jerusalem  (Barclay,  Citi/,  109). 
^Fiirat  likewise  regards  the  mount  of  Abraham's  sacri- 
fice and  that  of  Solomon's  temple  as  the  same  (Hartrffc. 
i.  788).— U.j 

b  There  is  in  the  East  a  natural  tendency  when  a 
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to  which  Abraham  'lifted  up  his  eyes.'  And  the 
special  locality  which  Jewish  tradition  has  assigned 
for  the  place,  and  whose  name  is  the  chief  guaran- 
tee for  the  tradition  —  Mount  Moriah,  the  hill  of 
the  Temple  —  is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is  close 
upon  it  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Yalley  of  Hiu- 
nom,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  it  as  on  a 
lower  <^  eminence." 

(2.)  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of 
.\braham's  faith,  instead  of  taking  place  in  the 
lonely  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative, 
where  not  even  fire  was  to  be  obtained,  and  where 
no  help  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actu- 
ally took  place  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of 
Melchizedek. 

But,  while  there  is  no  trace  except  in  the  single 
passage  quoted  of  Moriah  being  attached  to  any 
part  of  Jerusalem  —  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
slightly  different  form  of  Moiik.h  it  did  exist  at- 
tached to  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
chem,  the  spot  of  Abram's  first  residence  in  Pales- 
tine. The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  identity  of 
Mount  Gerizim  with  the  mountain  in  the  land 
of  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.,  are  stated  under  Gkrizim 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  901,  902).  As  far  as  they  establish 
that  identity,  they  of  course  destroy  the  claim  of 
JeriLsalem.  G. 

*  In  another  article,  Gerizim  (.A.mer.  ed.),  we 
have  given  our  reasons  for  rejecting  the  theory 
which  would  identify  the  JMoriah  of  Genesis  with 
Mount  (jerizini,  and  which  is  again  brought  for- 
ward in  the  present  article.  This  theory  has  the 
respectable  authority  of  Dean  Stanley  (reviving 
the  discredited  Samaritan  claim),  and  the  weighty 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes.  On 
the  other  side,  in  corroboration  of  the  view  of  its 
untenableness  already  given,  may  be  cited  the  testi- 
mony of  three  most  competent  writers  who  have 
lately  traversed  the  ground  and  examined  this 
point.  Prof.  J.  Leslie  Porter,  author  of  the  valu- 
able Haml/juok,  etc.,  pronounces  it  "simply  impos- 
sible" (Kitto's  Bibl.  Cyc.  ii.  113);  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  veteran  American  missionary,  whose  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  country  is  unsurpassed,  de- 
clares it  "incredible"  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  212); 
and  Mr.  Tristram,  the  observant  English  traveller, 
who  visited  Gerizim  two  or  three  times,  says:  "I 
have  traversed  and  timed  these  routes  repeatedly, 
in  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  course,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  as  long  as  the  sacred  text  remains 
as  it  is,  'on  the  third  day,'  the  claims  of  Gerizim 
are  untenable  "  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  153). 

In  disproving  "that  identity,"'  we  leave  "the 
claim  of  Jerusalem  "  clear  of  a  rival.  But  this 
claim  is  distinct,  and,  like  the  other,  must  rest  on 
its  own  merits.     Its  principal  proofs  are  the  iden- 


place  is  established  as  a  sanctuary  to  make  it  the  scene 
of  all  the  notable  events,  possible  or  impossible,  which 
can  by  any  play  of  words  or  other  pretext  be  connected 
with  it.  Of  this  kind  were  the  early  Christian  legends 
that  Golgotha  was  the  place  of  the  burial  of  the  first 
.\dam  r.3  well  as  of  the  death  of  the  Second  (see  Mislin, 
Saints  Lieiix,  ii.  304,  305).  Of  this  kind  also  are  the 
Mohammedan  legends  which  cluster  round  all  the 
slirines  and  holy  places,  both  of  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
In  the  Targum  of  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  iii.  1)  alluded  to 
above,  the  Temple  mount  is  made  to  be  also  the  scene 
of  the  vision  of  Jacob. 

<■  See  JERUs.tLE.M,  vol.  ii.  p.  1277  a,  and  the  plate  in 
Dartlett's  Walks  there  inferred  to. 
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nty  of  its  name;  tlie  distance  from  Beer-sheba, 
wbicti  suits  exactly'  the  requireuieiits  of  tlie  narra- 
tive; and  tlie  tradition  of  the  Jews,  twice  recorded 
by  Josepbiis :  "  It  was  that  niountaiii  upon  which 
King  David  afterwards  ituilt  [purposed  to  l)uild] 
the  Temple"  (Aiit.  i.  13,  §  2).  ''^jw  it  hap- 
pened that  Abraham  came  and  offered  his  son 
Isaac  for  a  Inirnt-oflerin^  at  that  very  place,  as  we 
have  before  related.  When  King  David  saw  that 
God  had  heard  his  prayer  and  graciously  accepted 
his  sacrifice,  he  resolved  to  call  that  entire  place 
the  altar  of  all  the  people,  and  to  build  a  temple 
to  God  there  "  (Ant.  vii.  13,  §  4). 

Without  countervailing  evidences  these  grounds 
would  be  accepted  as  sufficient.  We  will  now 
examine  the  objections  to  this  view  which  are 
brought  forward  in  the  present  article. 

(1.)  "Although  it  was  more  than  two  days' 
journey  from  '  the  land  of  the  Phihstines,'  yet  it 
is  not  said  how  much  more  than  two  days  it  was." 
This  does  not  weigh  against  Jerusalem.  It  is 
nierelj"  a  negative  argument  in  behalf  of  the  more 
distant  locality,  Gerizim,  and  has  been  answered 
under  that  head. 

(2.)  The  Septuagint  makes  "  i\Ioreh  and  Mo- 
riah  "  etymologically  the  same;  "the  one  name  is 
but  the  feminine  of  the  other."  This  argument, 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  former  article,  we 
have  already  answered,  and  are  sustained  by  a 
recent  able  author :  "  JMoreh  is  strictly  a  proper 
name,  and  as  such,  both  in  Gen.  xii.  6  and  Deut. 
xsix.  30,  though  in  the  genitive  after  a  definite 
noun,  rejects  the  article;  the  '  hill  of  Moreh,'  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  vii.  1,  where  the  name  has  the 
article,  being  a  totally  different  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Moriah,  in  the  two  places  of 
its  occurrence,  namely.  Gen.  xxii.  and  2  Chr.  iii. 
1,  bears  the  article  as  an  appellative,  whether  it 
denotes  the  same  situation  in  both  places  or  not. 
It  is  true  the  LXX.  render  the  Moreh  of  Gen.  xii. 
and  the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  alike  by  the  adjective 
v\pr}\7i,  in  one  case  translating  by  the  words  '  the 
lofty  oak,'  in  the  other,  by  '  the  high  land.'  It  is 
plain  that,  on  whatever  grounds  they  proceeded  in 
thus  translating,  this  gives  no  support  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  names,  as  names  of  places,  are 
synonymous,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  take  the 
words  for  names  of  places  at  aU,  but  as  descriptive 

adjectives.     Mr.   Grove   tells  us  that    n'^'^^D  is 

only  the  feminine  form  of  iTniD.  According  to 
no  analogy  of  the  construction  of  feminine  forms 
can  this  be  said;  the  masculine  form  should  in 

this  ease  have  been  ^"]*1Q  (Quarry,  Genesis  and 
its  Authorship,  pp.  210,  211). 

(3.)  Abraham  had  little  or  no  "connection" 
with  Jerusalem.  "  It  lay  out  of  his  path,"  while 
Gerizim  was  "well-known"  to  him,  and  "was 
hallowed  and  endeared  to  him."  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  patriarch  did  not  choose 
the  spot;  he  went  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 
selected  for  him,  and  started  apparently  ignorant 
of  his  precise  destination.  This  argument  further 
assimies  that  he  not  only  went  to  a  place  of  his 
Dwn  selection,  but  also  that  he  started  on  an 
agreeable  excursion,  which  he  would  naturally  wish 
to  associate  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  his 
pilgrimage ;  the  reverse  of  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  fact. 

(4.)  "Had  the  fact  been  as  the  modern  belief 
asserts,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  frequent  refer- 
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ence  to  it,  by  the  writers  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments."  The  reply  to  this  is  strongly 
put  by  a  learned  writer  whom  we  have  already 
quoted:  'This  argumentum  ab  sileniio  is  notori- 
ously not  to  be  relied  on ;  the  instances  of  unac- 
countable silence  respecting  imdoubted  facts,  where 
we  might  have  expected  them  to  be  mentioned,  are 
too  numerous  among  ancient  writers  to  allow  it 
any  weight,  except  as  tending  to  corroborate  argu- 
ments that  may  have  considerable  weight  in  them- 
selves.    In  the  present  case,  the  clause  in  2  Chr. 

iii.  1,  '  which  was  seen '  (HK^D)  or  '  provided  by 
David,'  may  fairly  be  taken  as  containing  an 
obscure  reference  to  the  Jehovah-Jireh,  and  the 
saying,  '  lu  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be 
seen,'  of  Gen.  xxii.  14,  so  that  the  absence  of  all 
such  reference  is  not  so  complete  as  is  alleged  " 
(Quarry,  pp.  213,  214). 

Still,  if  this  site  had  been  selected  for  the  Tem- 
ple by  King  David  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
offering  of  Isaac  (and  another  reason  is  assigned 
by  the  sacred  writer,  1  Chr.  xxi.,  xxii.,  without 
any  intimation  of  this),  the  absence  of  some  more 
distinct  allusion  to  the  fact,  though  not  more  un- 
accountable than  other  omissions  in  the  Scriptures, 
must  yet  be  admitted  to  be  unaccountable. 

(5.)  "The  Jewish  tradition  is  fairly  balanced 
by  the  rival  tradition  of  the  Samaritans."  Surely 
not  "balanced;  "  the  latter  is  later  and  less  relia- 
ble. Josephus  and  the  rabbinical  writers  doubt- 
less embodied  the  honest  tradition  of  their  coun- 
trymen supported  by  the  identity  of  names;  the 
Moriah  of  Genesis  and  the  Moriah  of  Chronicles 
being  not  only  the  same  word,  but  used  in  no  other 
connection.  The  first  tradition  is  natural;  the 
second  is  suspicious  —  in  keeping  with  other  Sa- 
maritan claims,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
false. 

(G.)  "The  temple-mount  is  not  a  conspicuous 
eminence,  like  the  one  to  which  Abraham  '  lifted 
up  his  eyes.'  "  This  olijection  we  have  already 
answered.  The  phrase  simjjly  indicates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes,  whether  up  or  down,  and  a  fur- 
ther illustration  is  furnished  in  ver.  13  of  this 
chapter. 

(7.)  The  eminence  was  seen  "afar  off,"  and 
"  the  hill  of  the  Temple  is  not  visible  till  the 
traveller  is  close  upon  it."  The  phrase,  "  afar 
off,"  is  relative.  It  is  modified  by  circumstances, 
as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  18,  where  it  is  limited  to  the 
distance  at  which  a  person  would  be  seen  and 
recognized  on  a  plain.  In  most  connections  it 
would  indicate  a  greater  distance  than  is  admissi- 
ble here;  but  there  is  a  circumstance  which  quali- 
fies it  in  this  passage.  From  the  spot  where  the 
place  became  visible  (as  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Ffbulkes) 
Abraham  and  Isaac  proceeded  alone  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  the  latter  bearing  the  wood.  The  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  with  this  load  from  the  point 
at  which  Moriah  becomes  visible  to  a  traveller 
from  the  south  to  its  summit  is  fully  as  great  as 
any  reader  would  naturally  associate  with  this  fact 
in  the  narrative. 

(8.)  "If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  instead  of  the 
lonely  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative, 
it  took  place  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of 
Melchizedek."  Mr.  Grove,  who  suggests  this,  not 
being  convinced  of  their  identity — ("the  argu- 
ments are  almost  equally  li.alanced,"  ii.  1272)  — 
while  Dean  Stanley  is  fully  convinced  that  they  are 
not  identical,  this  argument  is  for  other  minds,  for 
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those  who  hold  other  and  positive  views  on  this 
point.  We  accept  the  identity,  and  we  feel  the 
force  of  the  objection.  Our  only  reply  to  it  is, 
that  the  environs  of  an  eastern  walled  town  are 
often  as  free  from  observation,  as  secluded  and 
still,  as  a  solitude.  The  writer  of  this  has  passed 
hours  together  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  walls 
of  the  modern  Jerusalem  at  various  points  undis- 
turbed by  any  sound,  and  as  unobserved  as  though 
the  city  had  been  tenantless.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  a  writer  already  quoted:  "Even  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  ^lelchizedek  the  whole 
may  have  taken  place  without  attracting  the  notice 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  desolate  lonehness  of 
the  spot,  supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  narrative, 
has  no  place  in  it  whatever.  It  is  not  implied 
that  Abraham  could  not  obtain  fire,  but  going  to 
an  unknown  place,  he  took  with  him,  by  way  of 
precaution,  what  would  be  needful  for  the  intended 
sacrifice"  (<iuarry,  p.  213). 

This  partially  relieves  the  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Grove  has  raised  for  those  of  his  readers  who 
identify  Salem  and  Jerusalem ;  but  only  in  part, 
we  think.  It  nmst  be  acknowledged  that  close 
proximity  to  a  city  is  not  a  natural  locality  for 
such  a  scene.  We  should  suppose  that  the  patri- 
arch would  have  been  directed  —  we  should  natu- 
rally infer  from  the  narrative  itself  that  he  was 
directed  —  to  some  spot  remote  from  the  dwellings 
of  men,  where,  in  the  performance  of  this  remark- 
able rite,  wiiich  even  his  servants  were  not  to 
witness,  he  would  not  be  liable  to  interruption  or 
intrusive  observation. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  selection  of 
this  spot,  with  or  without  a  design,  for  the  two 
events  associated  with  it,  is  a  most  unlikely  occur- 
rence. "  It  would  take  a  vast  amount  of  contrary 
evidence  to  force  me  to  abandon  this  idea,"  says 
Dr.  Thomson.  It  would  require  very  little  to  lead 
us  to  relinquish  it;  for  in  itself  it  seems  to  us  the 
height  of  improbability.  That  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  for  the  Hebrew  worship  should  have  been 
erected  on  the  identical  spot  where  centuries  be- 
fore the  great  progenitor  of  the  nation  had  erected 
tile  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  led  thither  for 
the  purpose  three  days"  journey  from  home  —  that 
this  should  have  occurred  without  design,  have  been 
a  mere  "  coincidence,"  —  we  must  concur  with  Mr. 
Grove  in  pronouncing  "little  short  of  miraculous." 
Yet  if  it  did  occur,  this  is  a  somewhat  less  incredi- 
ble supposition  than  that  it  was  by  design.  That 
the  locality  became  invested  with  any  sanctity  in 
the  Divine  mind — was  divinely  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  the  scene  of  the  second  manifesta- 
tion, because  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  —  is 
an  assumption  wholly  uncountenanced  by  any  fact 
or  analogy  within  our  ktiowledge.  The  "  natural 
tendency "  of  the  eastern  mind,  moreover,  to 
cluster  supernatural  or  sacred  events  around  the 
supposed  scene  of  a  known  miracle,  is  correctly 
stated  by  Mr.  Grove.  Nothing  could  be  more 
jatural  than  for  the  Jews,  without  any  clear  war- 
rant, to  connect  if  possible  the  scene  of  their  sacri- 
fices with  the  ofTering  of  Isaac,  and  associate  the 
altars  of  their  typical  worship  with  the  altar  on 
which  the  son  of  promise  was  laid.  This  corre- 
Bpondence  is  thought  by  some  to  favor  the  identity ; 
we  cannot  but  regard  a  double  claim,  so  peculiar, 
as  in  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance. 

We  would  say  in  conclusion  that  in  favor  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  sites  may  be  urged  the  identity 
of  the  name,  used  without  explanation  in  these  two 
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passages  of  Scripture  alone,  and  "  in  both  places 
alike  as  an  appellative  bearing  the  article;"  the 
possible  allusion  in  a  clause  of  tlie  latter  to  a  clausa 
in  the  former;  the  correspondence  of  the  distance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  journey;  the  ancient 
and  consistent  Hebrew  tradition,  imiversally  re- 
ceived in  Ciiristendom ;  the  failure  to  estaldish  a 
single  presumption  in  favor  of  any  other  locality : 
and  the  absence  of  any  fatal  or  decisive  objection 
to  this  identification.  On  these  grounds  the  tradi- 
tional belief  will  probably  abide.  Nevertheless,  for 
reasons  above  intimated,  we  cannot  feel  the  absolute 
confidence  in  it  which  some  express.  And  the 
most  which  we  think  can  be  safely  affirmed  is,  that 
Mount  Jloriah  in  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  built,  was  probably,  also,  the  spot 
where  Abraham  ofitjred  up  Isaac.  S.  W. 

*  MORNING,   SON   OF  THE.     [Luci- 

FKR.] 

MORTAR.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  preparing  corn  for  food  was  by 
pounding  it  between  two  stones  (Virg.  ^n.  i.  179). 
C'onvenience  suggested  that  the  lower  of  the  two 
stones  should  be  hollowed,  that  the  corn  might  not 
escape,  and  that  the  upper  should  be  shaped  so  as 
to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle  and  mor- 
tar n.iust  have  existed  from  a  \ery  early  period. 
The  Israelites  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  possessed 
mortars  and  handmills  among  their  necessary  do- 
mestic utensils.  When  the  manna  fell  they  gath- 
ered it,  and  either  ground  it  in  the  mill  or  pounded 

it  in  the  mortar  (HD^^,  medocdh )  till  it  was  fit 
for  use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  m  the  present  day  stone 
mortars  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  pound  wheat  for 
their  national  dish  kibhi/  (Thomson,  Tl/e  Land  and 
the  Book,  ch.  viii.  p.  94).  Niebuhr  describes  one 
of  a  very  simple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  the 
vessel  in  which  he  went  from  Jidda  to  Loheia. 
Every  afternoon  one  of  the  sailors  had  to  take  the 
durra,  or  millet,  necessary  for  the  day's  consump- 
tion and  pound  it  "  upon  a  stone,  of  which  the 
surface  was  a  little  curved,  with  another  stone 
which  was  long  and  rounded  "  {Descr.  de  f  Arab. 
p.  45).  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Ezzehhoue,  a 
Druse  village,  Burckhardt  saw  coffee-mortars  made 
out  of  the  trunks  of  oak-trees  (Syria,  pp.  87,  88). 
The  spices  for  the  incense  are  said  to  ha\e  been 
prepared  by  the  house  of  Abtines,  a  family  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and  the  mortar  which  they 
used  was,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  carried  to 
Rome,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(Reggio  in  Blartinet's  Hebr.  Chrest.  p.  35).     Bux- 

torf  mentions  a  kind  of  mortar  (ttTI^S,  cuttn.th) 
in  which  olives  were  slightly  bruised  before  they 
were  taken  to  the  olive-presses  (Lex.  Talin.  s.  v. 

C27jnD).  From  the  same  root  as  this  last  is  de- 
rived mactesh  (27]^ pK,  Prov.  xxvii.  22),  which 
probably  denotes  a  mortar  of  a  larger  kind  in 
which  corn  was  pounded.  "  Though  thou  bray 
the  fool  in  the  mortar  among  the  bruised  corn  with 
the  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him." 
("orn  may  be  separated  from  its  husk  and  all  its 
good  properties  preserved  by  such  an  operation, 
but  the  fool's  folly  is  so  essential  a  part  of  himself 
that  no  analogous  process  can  remove  it  from  him. 
Such  seems  the  natural  interpretation  of  this  re- 
markable proverb.  The  language  is  intentionally 
exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
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an  allusion  to  a  mode  of  punishment  by  which 
criminals  were  put  to  death,  by  being  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  A  custom  of  this  kind  existed  among  the 
Turks,  but  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it  among 
the  Hebrews.  Tlie  Ulemats,  or  body  of  lawyers, 
in  Turkey  bad  the  distinguished  privilege,  accord- 
ing to  De  Tott  {Mem.  i.  p.  28,  Eng.  tr.),  of  being 
put  to  death  only  by  tlie  pestle  and  the  mortar. 
Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reference  in 
the  proverb  by  Mr.  lioberts,  who  illustrates  it  from 
his  Indian  experience.  "  Large  mortars  are  used 
in  the  p]ast  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  rice 
from  the  husk.  ^Vhen  a  considerable  quantity  has 
to  be  prepared,  the  mortar  is  placed  outside  the 
door,  and  two  women,  each  with  a  pestle  of  five 
feet  long,  begin  the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation, 
as  blacksmiths  do  on  the  anvil.  Cruel  as  it  is,  this 
is  a  punishment  of  the  state:  the  poor  victim  is 
thrust  into  the  mortar,  and  beaten  with  the  pestle. 
The  late  king  of  Kandy  compelled  one  of  the  wives 
of  his  rebellious  chiefs  thus  to  beat  her  own  infant 
to  death.  Hence  the  saying,  '  Though  you  beat 
that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she  will  not  leave 
her  ways: '  which  means,  Though  you  chastise  her 
ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve"  (Orient. 
Illuslr.  p.  368).  W.  A.  W. 

MORTER«  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Ex.  i.  14;  Lev.  xiv. 
42,  45;  Is.  xli.  2.5;  Ez.  xiii.  10.  11,  14,  15,  xxii. 
28;  Nah.  iii.  14).  Omitting  iron  cramps,  lead 
[Handichaft],  and  the  instances  in  which  large 
stones  are  found  in  close  apposition  without  cement, 
the  various  compacting  substances  used  in  oriental 
buildings  appear  to  be — 1,  bitumen,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  structures;  2.  common  mud  or  moist- 
ened clay;  3,  a  very  firm  cement  compounded  of 
sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively 
of  1,  2,  3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times coated  with  oil,  so"  as  to  form  a  surfiice  almost 
impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  [Plastkr.] 
In  Assyrian,  and  also  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among  ourseh'es, 
was  added  to  increase  the  tenacity  (Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  206;  Volney,  Trav.  ii.  436;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv. 
110).  If  the  materials  were  bad  in  themselves,  as 
mere  mud  would  necessarily  be,  or  insufficiently 
mixed,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  seems  to  understand  (Ez. 
xiii.  10),  if  straw  were  omitted,  the  mortar  or  cob- 
wall  would  be  Kable  to  crumble  under  the  influence 
of  wet  weather.      See  Shaw,   Trav.  p.  136,  and 

Ges.  p.  1515,  s.  V.  vCn  :  a  word  connected  with 
the  Arabic  Tnful^  a  substance  resembling  pipe- 
clay, believed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  detritus  of 
the  felspar  of  granite,  and  used  for  taking  stains 
out  of  cloth  (Burckhardt,  Byr'm.^  p.  488;  Mishn. 
Pvsach.  X.  3).  Wheels  for  grinding  chalk  or  lime 
for  morter,  closely  resembling  our  own  machines 
for  the  same  purpose,  are  in  use  in  Egypt  (Nieliuhr, 
Voy.  I.  122,  pi.  17;  Burckhardt,  Nubia,  pp.  82,97, 
102,  140;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  90).  [House; 
Clay.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  MORTGAGE,  Neh.  v.  3.     [Loan.] 

*  MORTIFY  (from  the  late  Latin  moriifico) 
is  used  ill  its  primitive  sense,  though  metaphori- 

"  1.   "^ipn  :   7r))\d5 :  ccB7nintum,  a  word  from  the 

ame  root  (n^n,   "boil")  as    "I^H,    "slime"   or 

^     -  t'  t  ••' 

"  bitumen,"  used  in  tlie  same  passage,  Gen.  xi.  3. 
Ghomftr  is  also   rendered   "clay,"   evidently    plastic 

clay.  Is.  xxiz.  16,  and  elsewhere.     2.   "1DV  :  xoSs : 
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cally,  in  Rom.  viii.  13  (A.  V.):  "If  ye  through 
the  Spirit  do  mortify  {eavarovTe,  lit.  "  put  to 
death,"  "  make  an  end  of,"  Noyes)  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live."  So  in  Col.  iii.  5,  where  it  is 
the  rendering  of  v^Kpaxrare :  "  Mortify  ('  make 
dead,'  Ellicott,  Noyes;  '  sle,'  "Wycliffe)  therefore 
your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth;"  comp. 
Gal.  v.  24,  "  They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts."  A. 

MOSE'RAH  (nnp'lD  [perh.  fetter,  chas- 
tisement] :  MiaaSdl:;  Alex.  MeiffaSai;  Comp.  Moffe- 
Sa.:]  Musera,  Deut.  x.  G,  a])parently  the  same  as 
losEROTH,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  its  plural  form),  the 
name  of  a  place  near  IMount  Hor.  Hengstenberg 
{Authent.  der  Pentat.)  thinks  it  lay  in  the  Arabah, 
where  that  mountain  overhangs  it.  Burckhardt 
suggests  that. possibly  Wady  Mousa,  near  Petra 
and  Mount  Hor,  may  contain  a  corruption  of 
Mosera.  This  does  not  seem  likely.  Used  as  a 
common  noun,  the  word,  means  "bonds,  fetters." 
In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  "there  Aaron  died."  Prob- 
ably the  people  encamped  in  this  spot  adjacent  to 
the  mount,  which  Aaron  ascended,  and  where  he 
died,  H.  H. 

*  MOSE'ROTH  (nhnp'irj:  uaaovpoid; 
Vat.  in  ver.  30,  Macroupcofl:  Moseroth),  Num. 
xxxiii.  30,  31.     See  Moserah.  A. 

MO'SES  (Heb.  Moshe/i,  TIW'D  =  draion: 
LXX.,  Josephus,  Philo,  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of 
N.  T.,  Mwvarjs,  declined  Mco'vatais,  Mwv(re7  or 
Mooiiaij,  Mwvtrea  or  Maivcrriy:  Vulg.  Moyses,  de- 
clined Moysi,  gen.  and  dat.,  Moysen,  ace:  Kec. 
Text  of  N.  T.  and  Protestant  versions,  Moses: 
Araliic,  Mi'isn :  Numenius  ap.  Eus.  Prcep.  Kv.  ix. 
8,  27,  MoiKraTos:  Artapanus  ap.  Eus.  Ibid.  27, 
McoOffoj:  Manetho  ap.  .Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  26,  28,  31, 
Osarsiph:  Chsremon,  .ap.  ib.  32,  Tisitlien :  "the 
man  of  God,"  Ps.  xc,  title,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  14;  "the 
slave  of  Jehovah,"  Num.  xii.  7,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5, 
.lo.sh.  i.  1,  Ps.  cv.  26;  "the  chosen,"  Ps.  cvi.  23). 
The  legislator  of  the  .Jewish  people,<^  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  fhe  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion.  No 
one  else  presented  so  imposing  a  figure  to  the 
external  Gentile  world ;  and  although  in  the  Jew- 
ish nation  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  the  larger  details 
of  the  life  of  David,  jet  he  was  probably  always 
regarded  as  their  greatest  hero. 

The  materials  for  his  life  are  — 

I.  The  details  preserved  in  the  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

II.  Tlie  allusions  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
which  in  a  few  instances  seem  independent  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

III.  The  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in  the  N. 
T.  (Acts  vii.  20-38;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9;  Heb.  xi. 
23-28;  Jude  9);  and  in  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.,  iii., 
iv.),  Philo  (Vita  Moysis),  and  Clemens.  Alex. 
(Strom.). 

IV.  The  heathen  traditions  of  Manetho,  Lysim- 
achus,  and  Chaeremon,  preserved  in  Josephus  (c. 
Ap.  i.  26-32),  of  Artapanus  and  others  in   Euse- 


lutum,  also  limiis.  fiulvis,  K.\.  "  dust,''  "powder,"  as 
in  2  K.  xxiii.  6,  and  Gen.  ii  7. 

c  IIpujTOS  airavTiav  6  Sau/aaoTOS  6eoK6yOi  Te  KaX  vofiO' 
ee'iT)?.  Eus.  Prcep.  Ev.  vii.  8.  Comp.  Philo,  V.  Mos- 
1.  80. 
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l»ius  {Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  8,  26,  27),  and  of  Hecatseus 
in  Diod.  Sic.  xl.,  Strabo  xvi.  2. 

V.  The  ^Mussulman  traditions  in  tlie  Koran  (ii., 
vii.,  X.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxviii.,  xl.),  and  the  Arabian 
legends,  as  given  in  Weil's  Bildicul  Leyench, 
D'llerbelot  ("JNlousa"),  and  Lane's  Stkctions, 
p.  182. 

VI.  Ajjocryphal  Books  of  Moses  (Fabricius,  Cod. 
Pseud,  v.  T.  i.  82.3):  (1.)  Prayers  of  Jloses. 
(2.)  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  (3.)  Ascension  of  Moses. 
(These  are  only  known  by  fragments. ) 

VII.  In  modern  times  his  career  and  legislatLn 
has  been  treated  by  Warburton,  Michaelis,  Ewakl, 
and  Bun  sen. 

His  life,  in  tlie  later  period  of  the  .Jewish  his- 
tory, was  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty 
years  each  (Acts  vii.  2.3,  30,  36).  This  agrees  with 
the  natural  arrangement  of  his  history  into  the  three 
parts  of  his  Egyptian  education,  his  exile  in  Arabia, 
and  his  government  of  the  Israelite  nation  in  the 
Wilderness  and  on  the  confines  of  Palestine. 

I.  His  birth  and  education.  The  immediate  ped- 
igree of  Jloses  is  as  follows :  — 
Levi 
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Gershon  Kohath  Merari 

Amx-arn  =  Jochebed 
I  ' 

Hur  =  Miriam     Aaron  =  Eli.'iheba     MosES  =  Zipporali 


NaUab  Abihu  Eleazar  Ithamar    Gershom  Eliezer 

Phiuehas.  Jonathan. 

In  the  Koran,  by  a  strange  confusion,  the  family 
of  Moses  is  confounded  with  the  Holy  Family  of 
Nazareth,  chiefly  through  the  identification  of  Mary 
and  Miriam,  and  the  3d  chapter,  which  describes 
the  evangelical  history,  bears  the  name  of  the 
"  Family  of  Amrani."  Although  little  is  known 
of  the  family  except  through  its  connection  with 
this  its  most  illustrious  member,  yet  it  was  not 
without  influence  on  his  after-life. 

The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe  as 
the  sacred  caste.  The  tie  that  bound  them  to 
Moses  was  one  of  kinship,  and  they  thus  naturally 
rallied  round  the  religion  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  establishing  (Ex.  xxxii.  28)  with  an  ardor 
which  could  not  have  been  found  elsewhere.  His 
own  eager  devotion  is  also  a  quality,  for  good  or 
evil,  characteristic  of  the  whole  trilie. 

The  Levitical  parentage  and  tlie  Egyptian  origin 
both  appear  in  the  liimily  names.  (Jershoin,  Eleazar, 
are  both  repeated  in  the  younger  generations. 
Moses  {vide  infra)  and  Phinehas  (see  Brugsch, 
Hist,  de  VE(jijpte,  i.  173)  are  Egyptian.  The  name 
of  his  mother,  Jochebed,  implies  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the  bosom  of  the  family. 
It  is  its  first  distinct  appearance  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory. 


«  She  was.  according  to  Artapanus,  Eus.  Prer.p.  Er. 
ix.  27)  the  daughter  of  Palmanothes,  who  was  reign- 
ing ar  Heliopolis,  and  the  wife  of  Cheneplires,  who  wa.s 
reigning  at  Memphis.  In  this  tradition,  and  that  of 
Philo  {V.,M.  i.  4),  she  has  no  child,  and  hence  iier 
delight  at  finding  one. 
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Miriam,  who  must  have  been  considerably  older 
than  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was  three  years 
older  (Ex.  vii.  7),  afterwards  occupy  that  indepen- 
dence of  position  which  their  superior  age  would 
naturally  give  them. 

Moses  was  born,  according  to  Manetho  (.Jos.  c. 
Ap.  i.  26,  ii.  2),  at  Heliopolis,  at  the  time  of  the 
deepest  depression  of  his  nation  in  the  Egyptian 
servitude.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb,  "  When  the 
tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  then  comes  Jloses."  His 
birth  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  2,  3,  4) 
had  been  foretold  to  Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians, and  to  his  father  Amram  by  a  dream  —  as 
respectively  the  future  destroyer  and  deliverer.  The 
pangs  of  his  mother's  labor  were  alleviated  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  evade  the  Egyptian  inidwives.  The 
stury  of  his  birth  is  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  its 
scene.  The  beauty  of  the  new-born  babe  —  in  the 
later  versions  of  the  story  amplified  into  a  beauty 
and  size  (Jos.  id.  §  1,  ,5)  almost  divine  {aarreios 
T&j  dew,  Acts  vii.  20;  the  word  aareTos  is  taken 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  Ex.  ii.  2,  and  is  used 
again  in  Heb.  xi.  23,  and  is  applied  to  none  but 
Moses  in  the  N.  T. )  —  induced  the  mother  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its  preservation  from 
the  general  destruction  of  the  male  children  of  Is- 
rael. For  three  months  the  child  was  concealed  in 
the  house.  Then  his  mother  placed  him  in  a  small 
boat  or  basket  of  papyrus  —  perhaps  from  a  current 
Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles  (Plut.  7s.  cf'  Os.  358)'— closed  against 
the  water  by  bitumen.  This  was  placed  among 
tiie  aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  Nile.  [Nilk.]  The  mother  departed 
as  if  unable  to  bear  the  sight.  The  sister  lingered 
to  watch  her  brother's  fate.  The  basket  (Jos.  ib. 
§  4)  floated  down  the  stream. 

The  Egyptian  princess  (to  whom  the  Jewish 
traditions  gave  the  name  of  Thermuthis,  Jos.  Ant. 
ii.  9,  §  5;  Artapanus,  Preep.  Ev.  ix.  27,  the  name 
of  Merrhis,  and  the  Arabic  traditions  that  of  Asiat, 
Jalaladdin,  387)  came  down,  after  the  Homeric 
simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  river," 
or  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  5)  to  play  by  its  side.  Her 
attendant  slaves  followed  her.  She  saw  the  basket 
in  the  flags,  or  (Jos.  ib.)  borne  down  the  stream, 
and  dispatched  divers  after  it.  The  divers,  or  one 
of  the  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened, 
and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  princess  to 
compassion.  She  determined  to  rear  it  as  her  own. 
The  child  (Jos.  ib.)  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian 
nurses.  The  sister  was  then  at  hand  to  reconmiend 
a  Hebrew  nurse.  Tlie  child  was  brought  up  as  the 
princess's  son,  and  the  memory  of  the  incident  was 
long  cherished  in  the  name  given  to  the  foundling 
of  the  water's  side  —  whether  according  to  its 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian   form.     Its  Hebrew  form  is 

nti^n,  Mosheh,  fi-om  Htt'tt,  Mdshdh,  "to  draw 

out" — "because  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the 
water."  But  this  (as  in  many  other  instances, 
Babel,  etc.)  is  probably  the  Hebrew  form  given  to 
a  foreign  word.  In  Coptic,  «(o^  water,  and  tishe 
=  saved.     This  is  the  explanation''  given  by  Jo- 


h  Brugsch,  however  (VHistoire  i-rEiif/ple,  pp.  157, 
173),  renders  the  name  Mi-s  or  Messon  =  child,  borne 
by  one  of  tlie  princes  of  Ethiopia  under  Rameses  II. 
In  the  Arabic  traditions  the  name  is  derived  from  his 
discovery  in  the  water  and  among  the  trees  ;  "  for  in 
the  Egyptian  language  mo  is  the  name  of  water,  and 
se  is  that  of  a  tree  "  (Jalaladdin,  387). 
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§ephus  (Ant.  ii.  9,  §  6;  c.  Aj)ion.  i.  31"),  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in 
the  LXX.,  and  thence  in  the  Vulgate,  McoOcrfjs, 
Moyses,  and  by  Artapanus  Mdoiiaos  (Eus.  Praq). 
Ev.  ix.  27).  His  former  Hel)i'ew  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  343). 
The  child  was  adopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition 
describes  its  beauty  as  so  great  that  passers-by 
stood  fixed  to  look  at  it,  and  laborers  left  their 
work  to  steal  a  glance  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §  G ). 

From  this  time  for  many  years  Moses  must  be 
considered  as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateuch  this 
period  is  a  blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  repre- 
sented as  "  educated  {iiraiS^vOrj)  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,"  and  as  "  mighty  in  words  and 
deeds"  (Acts  vii.  22).  The  following  is  a  brief 
sunnnary  of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  traditions 
which  fill  up  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writer.  He 
was  educated  at  Heliopolis  (comp.  Strabo,  xvii.  1), 
and  gn5w  up  there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyptian 
name  of  Osarsiph  (JIanetho,  apud  Jos.  c.  Ajj.  i. 
26,  28,  31)  or  Tisithen  (Chaeremon,  apud  ih.  32). 
"Osarsiph"  is  derived  by  Manetho  from  Osiris, 
i.  e.  (Osiri-tsf?)  "saved  by  Osiris  "  (C)sliurn,  Mon- 
timcntal  Egypt).  He  was  taught  the  whole  range 
of  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Assyrian  literature.  From 
the  Egyptians,  especially,  he  learned  mathematics, 
to  train  his  mind  for  the  unprejudiced  reception  of 
truth  (Philo,  V.  M.  i.  5).  "  He  invented  boats 
and  engines  for  building  —  instruments  of  war  and 
of  hydraulics  —  hieroglyphics  —  division  of  lands  " 
(Artapanus,  ap.  Eus.  Prcej7.  Ev.  ix.  27).  He  taught 
Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the  Greeks  JIu- 
seeus  (Uj.),  and  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes  (ib.).  He 
taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whence  it  spread  to 
Phoenicia  and  (ireece  (Eupolemus,  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Str077i.  i.  p.  343).  He  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpents 
of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  turning  baskets 
full  of  ibises  upon  them  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  10,  §  2),  and 
founded  the  city  of  Hermopolis  to  commemorate  his 
victory  (Artapanus,  ap.  Eus.  ix.  27).  He  advanced 
to  Saba,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Meroii,  from  his  adopted  mother  jNIerrhis, 
whom  he  buried  there  (iO.).  Tharbis,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt  with  her  as  his 
wife  (Jos.  ibid.). 

11.  The  nurture  of  his  mother  is  probably  spoken 
of  as  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  own  people, 
and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when  he  was  re- 
solved to  reclaim  his  nationality.  Here  again  the 
N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  distincter  form 
than  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch.  "  Moses,  when 
he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  peo])le  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  " 
—  the  ancient  accumulated  treasure  of  Khampsin- 
itus  and  the  old  kings  —  "  of  Egypt  "  (Heb.  xi. 
24-26).  In  his  earliest  infancy  he  was  reported 
to  have  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian  nurses  (Jos. 
Ant.  ii.  9,  §  5),  and  when  three  years  old  to  have 
trampled  under  his  feet  the  crown  which  Pharaoh 
had  playfully  placed  on  his  head  (lb.  7).  According 
to  the  Alexandrian  representation  of  Philo  (  V.  M. 
i.  6),  he  led  an  ascetic  life,  in  order  to  pursue  his 


a  Philo  ( v.  M.  i.  4),  miis  =  water  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
(Strotn.  i.  p.  343),  vviu—  water.  Clement  (i6.)  derives 
Moses  from  "  drawing  breath.'"     In  an  ancient  Egyp- 
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high  philosophic  speculations.  According  to  Hie 
Egyptian  tradition,  although  a  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
he  always  performed  his  prayers,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  fathers,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
in  the  open  air,  turning  towards  the  sun-rising  (Jos. 
c.  Ajjion.  ii.  2).  The  king  was  excited  to  hatred 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  who  foresaw  their  destroy  er 
(ib. ),  or  by  his  own  envy  (Artapanus,  ap.  Eus.  Prcep. 
Ev.  ix.  27).  Various  plots  of  assassination  were 
contrived  against  him,  which  failed.  The  last  was 
after  he  had  already  escaped  across  the  Nile  from 
JMemphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  when 
pursued  by  the  assassin  he  killed  him  (ib.).  The 
same  general  account  of  conspiracies  against  his 
life  appears  in  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  10).  All  that  re- 
mains of  these  traditions  in  the  sacred  narrative  is 
the  simple  and  natural  incident,  that  seeing  an  Is- 
raelite suffering  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian,  and 
thinking  that  they  were  alone,  he  slew  the  Egyptian 
(the  later  tradition,  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, said,  "with  a  word  of  his  mouth"),  and 
buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand  (the  sand  of  the  des- 
ert then,  as  now,  running  close  up  to  the  cultivated 
tract).  The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus  turned 
him  into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  turns  him 
in  the  same  story  into  the  peacemaker  of  the  op- 
pressed. It  is  characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Jewish  records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasioned 
ratlier  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen  than  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Egyptians.  And  in  St.  Stephen's 
speech  it  is  this  part  of  the  story  which  is  drawn 
out  at  greater  length  than  in  the  original,  evidently 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  identity  of  the  narrow 
spirit  which  had  thus  displayed  itself  equally  against 
their  first  and  their  last  Deliverer  (Acts  vii.  25-35). 

He  fled  into  Midian.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  or  near  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise 
situation  is  unknown.  Arabian  tradition  points  to 
the  country  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (see  La- 
borde).  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  11,  §  1)  makes  it  "by 
the  Ked  Sea."  There  was  a  famous  well  ("  the 
well,"  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded  by  tanks  for  the 
watering  of  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herdsmen. 
By  this  well  the  fugitive  seated  himself  "  at  noon  " 
(Jos.  ibid. ),  and  watched  the  gathering  of  the  sheep. 
There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  there  were 
also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely 
drove  away  from  tlie  water.  The  chivalrous  spirit 
(if  we  may  so  apply  a  modern  piu'ase)  which  had 
already  broken  forth  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  broke  forth  again  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed maidens.  They  returned  unusually  soon  to 
their  father,  and  told  him  of  their  adventure. 
Their  father  was  a  person  of  whom  we  know  little, 
but  of  whom  that  little  shows  how  great  an  influ- 
ence he  exercised  over  the  future  career  of  iMoses. 
It  was  Jkthko,  or  Keuel,  or  Hobab,  chief  or 
priest  ("  Sheykh  "  exactly  expresses  the  union  of 
the  religious  and  political  influence)  of  the  Midian- 
ite  tribes. 

Moses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  "  an  Egyp- 
tian "  (Ex.  ii.  19),  now  became  for  an  unknovm 
period,  extended  by  the  later  tradition  over  forty 
years  (Acts  vii.  30),  an  Arabian.  He  married  Zip- 
porah,  daughter  of  his  host,  to  whom  he  also  became 
the  slave  and  shepherd  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1). 

The  blank  which  during  the  stay  in  Egypt  is 
filled  up  by  Egyptian  traditions,  can  here  only  be 
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supplied  from  indirect  allusions  in  other  parts  of 
the  0.  T.  Tlie  alliaiiee  between  Israel  and  the 
Kenite  branch  of  the  IMIdiaiiites,  now  first  formed, 
was  never  Ijroken.  [Kknites.]  Jethro  became 
their  guide  through  the  desert.  If  from  Egypt,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  derived  the  secular  and  religious 
learning  of  Moses,  and  with  this  much  of  their  out- 
ward ceremonial,  so  from  Jethro  was  derived  the 
organization  of  their  judicial  and  social  arrange- 
ments during  their  nomadic  state  (Ex.  xviii.  21- 
23).  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  (Gesch.  ii. 
59,  60)  improbable,  that  in  this  pastoral  and  simple 
relation  there  is  an  indication  of  a  wider  concert 
than  is  directly  stated  between  the  rising  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  wlio,  under 
the  name  of  "  the  Shepherds,"  had  been  recently 
expelled.  According  to  Artapanus  (Eus.  Pimp.  Kr. 
ix.  27)  Reuel  actually  urged  Bloses  to  make  war 
upon  Egypt.  Something  of  a  joint  action  is  im- 
plied in  the  visit  of  Aaron  to  the  desert  (Ex.  iv. 
27;  comp.  Artapanus,  ut  aupra);  something  also 
in  the  sacredness  of  Sinai,  already  recognized  both 
by  Israel  and  by  the  Arabs  (Ex.  viii.  27;  Jos.  AnI. 
ii.  12,  §  1). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  is  on 
Moses  himself  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  shepherd -life  that  he  received  his  call 
as  a  prophet.  Tlie  traditional  scene  of  this  great 
event  is  the  valley  of  Shoayb,  or  Hobab,  on  tlie 
N.  side  of  Jebel  Musa.  Its  exact  spot  is  marked 
by  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  of  which  the  altar 
is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
The  original  indications  are  too  slight  to  enable  us 
to  fix  the  spot  witli  any  certainty.  It  was  at  "  the 
back"  of  "the  wilderness"  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1): 
to  wliich  the  Hebrew  adds,  whilst  the  LXX.  omits, 
"  the  mountain  of  God."  Josephus  further  par- 
ticularizes that  it  was  the  loftiest  of  all  the  moun- 
tains in  that  region,  and  best  for  pastin-age,  from 
its  good  grass;  and  that,  owing  to  a  belief  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Divinity,  the  shepherds  feared 
to  approach  it  {Ant.  i\.  12,  §  1).  Philo  {V.  M. 
i.  12)  adds  "  a  grove  "  or  "  glade." 

Upon  the  mountain  was  a  well-known  acacia 
[Siiittim]  (the  definite  article  may  indicate  either 
"the  particular  celeljrated  tree,"  sacred  perhaps 
already,  or  "  the  tree  "  or  "  vegetation  peculiar  to 
the  spot  "),  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spreading 
out  its  tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white 
thorns,  over  the  rocky  ground.  It  was  this  tree 
which  became  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence : 
a  flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry 
branches  would  naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt 
in  a  moment,  but  which  played  round  it  without 
consuming  it.  In  Philo  (  V.  M.  i.  12)  "  the  angel  " 
is  described  as  a  strange,  but  beautiful  creature. 
Artapaims  (Eus.  Pr(e/>.  Ev.  ix.  27)  represents  it 
as  a  fire  suddenly  biu-sting  from  the  bare  ground, 
and  feeding  itself  without  fuel.  But  this  is  far  less 
expressive  than  the  Biblical  image.  Like  all  the 
visions  of  the  Divine  Presence  recorded  in  the  O. 
T.,  as  manifested  at  the  outset  of  a  prophetical 
career,  this  was  exactly  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  tribe.  It  w.as  the  true  likeness  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Israel,  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  not 
lestroyed  (comp.  Philo,   V.  M.  i.  12).     The  place, 
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a  The  Mussulman  legends  speak  of  his  white  shin- 
ing hand  as  the  instrument  of  his  miracles  (D'Herbe- 
iot).  Hence  "  the  white  hand  "  is  proverbial  for  tlie 
healing  art. 

6  So  Ewald  (Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  pt,  2,  p.  106).  taking 


too,  in  the  desert  solitude,  was  equally  appropriate, 
as  a  sign  tliat  the  Divine  protection  was  not  con- 
fined eitiier  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt,  or  to  the 
Holy  Land,  but  was  to  be  found  witli  any  faithful 
worshipper,  fugitive  and  solitary  though  he  might 
be.  Tlie  rocky  ground  at  once  became  "  holy,' 
and  the  shepherd's  sandal  was  to  be  taken  oflT  no 
less  than  on  the  threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple. 
It  is  this  feature  of  the  incident  on  which  St. 
Stephen  dwells,  as  a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
true  religion  (Acts  vii.  29-3.3). 

The  call  or  revelation  was  twofold  — 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  expresses 
the  eternal  self-existence  of  the  One  God.  The 
name  itself,  as  already  mentioned,  must  have  been 
known  in  the  family  of  Aaron.  But  its  grand 
significance  was  now  first  drawn  out.  [Jeho- 
vah.] 

2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses  to  deliver  his 
people.  The  two  signs  are  characteristic — the 
one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life  —  the  other  of  his 
active  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy  into  his 
hand «  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers.  In 
tlie  transformation  of  his  shepherd's  staflT  is  the 
glorification  of  the  siihple  pastoral  life,  of  which 
tliat  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before  it.  The  humble  yet  wonder- 
working crook  is,  in  the  history  of  Moses,  as  Ewald 
finely  observes,  what  the  despised  Cross  is  in  the 
first  history  of  Christianity. 

In  this  call  of  Moses,  as  of  the  Apostles  after- 
wards, the  man  is  swallowed  up  irt  the  cause.  Yet 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  history  which,  more  than 
any  other,  brings  out  his  outward  and  domestic 
relations. 

He  returns  to  Egypt  from  his  exile.  His  Ara- 
bian wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  are  with  him. 
She  is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass  —  (the  ass  was 
known  as  the  animal  peculiar  to  the  .lewish  people 
from  .lacob  down  to  David).  He  apparently  walks 
by  their  .side  with  his  shepherd's  staff.  (The  LXX. 
substitute  the  general  term  ra  inro(vyia.) 

On  the  journey  back  to  Egypt  a  mysterious  in- 
cident occurred  in  the  family,  which  can  only  be 
explained  with  diflficulty.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation seems  to  be,  that  at  the  caravanserai 
either  Moses  or  Gershom  (the  context  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  iv.  22,  23,  rather  points  to  the  latter) 
was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  this  illness  was 
connected  by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her  son 
liad  not  been  circumcised  —  whether  in  the  general 
neglect  of  that  rite  amongst  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
or  in  consequence  of  his  birth  in  Midian.  She 
instantly  performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp 
instrument,  stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  at  the 
feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming  in  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child  —  "A 
l)loody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of  my 
son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness 
toolc  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  Gershom),  she 
exclaims  again,  "  A  bloody  husband  still  thou  art, 
i)ut  not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to 
liring  about  his  circumcision."  ^ 


the  sickness  to  have  visited  Moses.  RosenmUUer 
makes  Gershom  the  victim,  and  makes  Zipporah  ad- 
dre.ss  Jehovah,  the  Arabic  word  for  "  marriage  "  being 
a  synonym  for  "  circumcision."  It  is  possihIi>  th-.a  on 
this  story  is  founded  the  tradition  of  Artapinus  rEus 
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It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this 
svent,  whatever  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  cliil- 
dren  were  sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  witli 
him  till  Moses  joined  them  at  Hephidim  (Kx.  xviii. 
2-6),  which  is  the  last  time  that  she  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  In  Num.  xii.  1  we  hear  of  a  Cushite 
wife  who  gave  umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aaron. 
This  maybe — (1)  an  Ethiopian  (Cu.shite)  wife, 
taken  after  Zipporah"s  death  (Ewald,  Gcsc/i.  11.220). 
(2.)  The  Ethiopian  princess  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i. 
10,  §  2):  (but  that  whole  story  is  probably  only  an 
inference  from  Num.  xii.  1).  (3.)  Zipporah  her- 
self, which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  Cuslian  with  Midian  in  Hab.  iii.  7. 

The  two  sons  also  sink  into  obscurity.  Their 
names,  thou<;h  of  Levitical  origin,  relate  to  their 
foreign  l)irthplace.  Gershom,  "stranger,"  and 
Eli-ezer,  "  God  is  my  help,"  commemoratetl  their 
father's  e.xile  and  escape  (Ex.  xviii.  3,  4).  Gershom 
was  the  father  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan 
(Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  the  ancestor  of  Siiebuel, 
David's  chief  treasurer  (1  (.,'hr.  xxiii.  16,  xxiv.  20). 
Eliezer  had  an  only  son,  liehabiah  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
17),  who  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  but  ol)- 
scure  progeny,  whose  representative  in  David's 
time  —  the  last  descendant  of  Moses  known  to  us 
—  was  Shelomith,  guard  of  the  consecrated  treas- 
ures in  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25-28). 

After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  desert, 
and  at  tlie  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his  vision 
encountered  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From  that  meet- 
ing and  cooperation  we  have  the  first  distinct  in- 
dication of  ills  personal  appearance  and  character. 
The  traditional  representations  of  him  in  some 
respects  well  agree  witli  that  which  we  deri\e  from 
Micliael  Angelo's  famous  statue  in  the  church  of 
/S.  Pittro  ill  Vincidl  at  Rome.  Long  shaggy  hair 
and  beard  is  described  as  his  characteristic  equally 
by  Josephus,  Diodorus  (i.  p.  424),  and  Artapanus 
(Ko/j.7]Tr)s,  apud  Eus.  Prcyi.  Er.  it..  27).  To  this 
Artapanus  adds  the  curious  touch  that  it  was  of  a 
reddish  hue,  tinged  with  gray  (Truppct/crjy,  Tro\i6s)- 
The  traditions  of  his  beauty  and  size  as  a  child 
have  been  already  mentioned.  They  are  continued 
to  his  manhood  in  the  Gentile  descriptions.  "  Tall 
and  dignified,"  says  Artapanus  (fxaKpos,  a|iai^aTj- 
k6s)  —  "  Wise  and  beautiful  as  his  lather  Joseph  " 
(with  a  curious  confusion  of  genealogies),  says  Jus- 
tin (xxxvi.  2). 

But  beyond  the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine 
beauty,  no  hint  of  this  grand  personality  is  given 
in  the  Bible.  "What  is  described  is  rather  the 
reverse.  The  only  point  there  brought  out  is  a 
singular  and  unlooked  for  infirmity.  "  O  my  I  ord, 
I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  nor  since  Thou 
hast  spoken  to  Thy  servant;  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  .  .  .  How  shall  Pharaoh 
hear  me,  which  am  of  imcircumcised  lips?"  {L  e. 
.slow,  without  words,  stammering,  hesitating:  (Vy- 
v6^oivos  Koi  0apvy\aiaao-;,  LXX.),  his  "speech 
contemptible,"  like  St.  Paul's  —  like  the  English 
Cromwell  (comp.  Carlyle's  Croiiurell,  ii.  219)  —  like 
the  first  efforts  of  tlie  (ireek  Demosthenes.  In  the 
Bolution  of  this  difficulty  which  Mo.ses  oft'ers,  we  read 
both  the  disinterestedness,  which  is  the  most  distinct 
trait  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  future  rela- 
tion of  the  two  brothers.  "  Send,  I  pray  Thee,  by 
the  hand  of  him  whom  Thou  wilt  send  "  {i  e. 
"make  any  one  Thy  "apostle  rather  than  me"). 


Pratp.  Ev.  ix.  27),   that  the  Ethiopians  derived  cir- 
cnmcisioQ  from  Moses. 
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In  outward  appearance  this  prayer  was  granted. 
Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was  the  per- 
manent inheritor  of  the  sacred  staff  of  power.  But 
Moses  was  the  inspiring  soul  behind ;  and  so  &h 
time  rolls  on,  Aaron,  the  prince  and  priest,  has 
almost  disappeared  from  \iew,  and  Moses,  the  dumb, 
backward,  disinterested  propliet,  is  in  appearance, 
wh-at  he  was  in  truth,  the  foremost  leader  of  the 
chosen  people. 

III.  The  history  of  Moses  henceforth  is  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  for  forty  years.  But  as  the  incidents 
of  this  history  are  related  in  other  articles,  under 
the  heads  of  Egypt,  E.xodus,  Plagues,  Sinai, 
Law,  Passoveh,  Wanderings,  Wilderness, 
it  will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  such  in- 
dications of  his  personal  character  as  transpire 
through  the  general  framework  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  im- 
mediate circle  of  followers.  In  the  Exodus,  he 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the  flight. 
Up  to  that  point  he  and  Aaron  appear  almost  on  an 
equality.  But  after  that,  ]\Ioses  is  usually  men- 
tioned alone.  Aaron  still  held  the  second  place, 
but  the  character  of  interpreter  to  Moses  which  he 
had  borne  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh  withdraws,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  jMoses  henceforth  became  alto- 
gether, what  hitherto  he  had  only  been  in  part,  the 
prophet  of  the  people.  Another  who  occupies  a 
place  nearly  equal  to  Aaron,  though  we  know  but 
little  of  him,  is  Hun,  of  the  trilie  of  Judah,  husband 
of  Miriam,  and  grandfather  of  the  artist  Bezaleel 
(Joseph.  A»f-  iii-  2,  §  4).  He  and  Aaron  are  the 
chief  supporters  of  Moses  in  moments  of  weariness 
or  excitement.  His  adviser  in  regard  to  the  route 
through  the  wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  judicial 
arrangements,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Jethro.  His 
servant,  occujjying  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
Elisha  to  Elijah,  or  Gehazi  to  Elisha,  was  the 
youthful  Ho.shea  (afterwards  Joshua).  Miriam 
always  held  the  independent  position  to  which  her 
age  entitled  her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice 
and  song  to  her  brother's  prophetic  power. 

But  iMoses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of 
the  history,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  de- 
scribed before  or  since.  In  the  narrative,  the 
phrase  is  constantly  recurring,  "  The  Lord  spake 
unto  jNIoses,"  "  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel."  In  the  traditions  of  the  desert,  whether 
late  or  early,  his  name  predominates  over  that  of 
every  one  else,  "The  Wells  of  Moses" — on  the 
shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  "  The  Mountain  of  IMoses  " 
(Jebel  Musa)  —  near  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 
The  liavine  of  Moses  (Shuk  Musa) — at  Blount 
St.  Catherine.  The  Valley  of  Moses  (AVady  Miisa) 
—  at  Petra.  "  The  Books  of  ]\Ioses  "  are  so  called 
(as  afterwards  the  Books  of  Samuel),  in  all  proba- 
bility from  his  being  the  chief  subject  of  them. 
The  very  word  "  Jlosaic  "  lias  been  in  later  times 
applied  (as  the  projjcr  name  of  no  other  saint  of 
the  O.  T.)  to  the  whole  religion.  Even  as  applied 
to  tesselated  pavement  ("  Mosaic,"  Miisivum, 
ixovaelov,  ^ovo-ai«-oi/)j  there  is  some  probability 
that  the  expression  is  derived  from  the  variegated 
pavement  of  the  later  Temple,  which  had  then  be- 
come the  representative  of  the  religion  of  Moses 
(see  an  Essay  of  Bedslob,  Zdtschrift  der  Dcutsch. 
Morcjenl.  Gesells.  xiv.  663). 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  this 
great  character  into  a  mere  passive  instrument  of 
the  Divine  AVill,  as  though  he  had  himself  Ijome 
no  conscious  part  in  the  actions  in  which  he  figures, 
or  the  messages  which  he  delivers.     This,  however, 
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is  as  incompatible  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Scriptural  account,  as  it  is  with  the  common  lan- 
guage in  which  he  has  been  described  by  the 
Church  in  all  ages.  The  frequent  addresses  of  the 
Divinity  to  him  no  more  contravene  his  personal 
activity  and  intelligence,  than  in  the  case  of  Elijah, 
Isaiah,  or  St.  I'aul.  In  the  N.  T.  the  Mosaic  leg- 
islation is  expressly  ascribed  to  him :  "  Muses 
gave  j'ou  circumcision  "  (.John  vii.  22).  "  Moses, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  " 
(Jlatt.  xix.  8).  "  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the 
law?"  (.John  vii.  19).  "Moses  accuseth  you" 
(John  v.  45).  St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion :  '■  They 
were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  "  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  He 
is  constantly  callal  "  a  Prophet."  In  the  poetical 
language  of  tlie  U.  T.  (Num.  xxi.  18 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
21),  and  in  the  popular  language  both  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  he  is  known  as  "  tlie  Lawsjiver."  The 
terms  in  which  his  legislation  is  described  by  Philo 
(  V.  M.  ii.  1-4)  is  decisive  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
view.  He  must  be  considered,  like  all  the  saints 
and  heroes  of  tlie  Bible,  as  a  man  of  n]ar\elous 
gifts,  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  for  a  special 
purpose;  but  as  led,  both  by  his  own  disposition 
and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Kevelation  which  he 
received,  into  a  closer  communication  with  the  in- 
visible world  tlian  was  vouchsafed  to  any  other  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

Tliere  are  two  main  characters  in  which  he  ap- 
pears, as  a  Leader  and  a  Prophet.  The  two  are 
more  frequently  combined  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  Several  remarkable  instances  occur  in  the 
history  of  Mohammedanism  :  jMohanimed  him- 
self, Abd-el-Kader  in  Algeria,  Schamyl  in  Circas- 
sia. 

[a.)  As  a  Leader,  his  life  divides  itself  into  the 
three  epochs  —  of  the  march  to  Sinai ;  the  march 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  kingdoms.  Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this 
capacity,  we  have  but  few  means  of  judging.  The 
two  main  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  sulimit  to  his  guidance, 
and  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  had  to  traverse.  The  patience  with  which  he 
bore  their  murnuirs  is  often  described  —  at  the  Ked 
Sea,  at  the  apostasy  of  the  golden  calf,  at  the  re- 
bellion of  Korah,  at  the  complaints  of  Aaron  and 
Miriam.  The  incidents  with  which  his  name  was 
specially  connected,  both  in  the  sacred  narrative  and 
in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions, 
were  those  of  supplying  water,  when  most  wanted. 
This  is  the  only  point  in  his  life  noted  by  Tacitus, 
who  descrilies  him  as  guided  to  a  spring  of  water 
by  a  herd  of  wild  asses  {I list.  v.  .!!).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch these  supplies  of  water  take  place  at  Marah,  at 
lloreb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in  the  land  of  Moab.  That 
at  Marah  is  ])roduced  by  the  sweetening  of  waters 
through  a  tree  in  the  desert,  those  at  Iloreb  and 
at  Kadesh  by  the  opening  of  a  rift  in  the  "rock  " 
and  in  the  "  clifi";  "  that  in  Moab,  by  the  united 
eft'orts,  imder  his  direction,  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the 
people  (Num.  xxi.  18). «  (See  Philo,  V.  M.  i.  40.) 
Of  the  three  first  of  these  incidents,  traditional 
sites,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the  desert  at 
the  present  day,  though  most  of  them  are  rejected 
by  modern  travellers.     One  is  Ayun  Mi'isa,  "  the 


"  An  illustration  of  those  passages  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  rcprosentatious  of  llamescs  II.  (contempo- 
rary with   Moses),  in  like  manner  calling  out  water 
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wells  of  Moses,"  immediately  south  of  Suez,  which 
the  tradition  (probably  from  a  confusion  with  Ma- 
rah) ascribes  to  the  rod  of  Moses.  Of  the  water  at 
Horeb,  two  memorials  are  shown.  One  is  the  Shuk 
Musa,  or  "  cleft  of  Moses,"  in  the  side  of  Mount  Si 
Catherine,  and  the  other  is  the  remarkable  stone, 
first  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Koran  (ii.  57), 
which  exhibits  the  12  marks  or  mouths  out  of 
which  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  issued  for  the 
12  tribes.''  The  fourth  is  the  celebrated  "  Sik,"  or 
ravine,  by  which  Petra  is  approached  from  the 
east,  and  which,  from  the  story  of  its  being  torn 
open  by  the  rod  of  Closes,  has  given  his  name  (the 
Wady  Musd.)  to  the  whole  valley.  The  quails  and 
the  manna  are  less  directly  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses.  The  brazen  serpent  that  was 
lifted  up  as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  protection  against 
the  snakes  of  the  desert  (Num.  xxi.  8,  !))  was  di- 
rectly connected  with  his  name,  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  nation  (2  K.  xviii.  4;  John.  iii.  14). 
Of  all  the  relics  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ark,  it  was  the  one  longest  preserved.  [Ne- 
iiusnTAX.] 

The  route  through  the  wilderness  is  described  as 
having  been  made  under  his  guidance.  The  par- 
ticular spot  of  the  encampment  is  fixed  by  the 
cloudy  pillar.  But  the  direction  of  the  people  first 
to  the  lied  Sea,  and  then  to  Mount  Sinai  (where 
he  had  been  before),  is  communicated  through 
Moses,  or  given  by  him.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  Memphis,  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  was 
effected  through  Moses's  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  tide  (Ens.  Pra>.p.  Ev.  ix.  27).  And  in 
all  the  wanderings  from  Mount  Sinai  he  is  said  to 
have  had  the  assistance  of  Jethro.  In  the  Mussul- 
man legends,  as  if  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  hu- 
man aid,  the  place  of  Jethro  is  taken  by  El  Kuhdr, 
the  mysterious  benefactor  of  mankind  (D'Herbelot, 
Motissn).  On  approaching  Palestine  the  office  of 
the  leader  becomes  Islended  with  that  of  the  general 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to 
explore  the  country.  Against  his  advice  took  place 
tlie  first  disastrous  battle  at  Hormah.  To  his  guid- 
ance is  ascribed  the  circuitous  route  by  which  the 
nation  approached  Palestine  from  the  east,  and  to 
his  generalship  the  two  successful  campaigns  in 
which  SiHON  and  Og  were  defeated,  The  narra- 
tive is  told  so  shortly,  tliat  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  at  this  last  stage  of  his  life  Moses  must 
have  been  as  much  a  conqueror  and  victorious  sol- 
dier as  .Joshua. 

(l).)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He 
is  the  first  as  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet 
in  the  O.  T.  The  name  is  indeed  applied  to  Abra- 
ham before  (Gen.  xx.  7),  but  so  casually  as  not  to 
enforce  our  attention.  But,  in  the  ease  of  Moses, 
it  is  given  with  peculiar  emphasis.  In  a  certain 
sense,  he  appears  as  the  centre  of  a  prophetic  circle, 
now  for  the  first  time  n.imed.  His  brother  and 
sister  were  both  endowed  with  prophetic  gifts. 
Aaron's  fluent  speech  enabled  him  to  act  the  part 
of  Prophet  for  Moses  in  the  first  instance,  and 
Miriam  is  expressly  called  "the  Prophetess."  The 
seventy  elders,  and  Eldad  and  Medad  also,  all 
"  prophesied  "  (Num.  xi.  25-27). 

But  Moses  (at  least  after  the  Exodus)  rose  high 


from  the  desert-rocks  (see  Brugsch,  Hist,  de  l^Eg.  vol. 
i.  p.  153). 

b  See  S.  ^  P.,  46,  47,  also  tVolff 's  Tmvels,  2d  edl 
p.  125 
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above  all  these.  The  others  are  spoken  of  as  more 
or  less  inferior.  Their  coninmnieatioiis  were  made 
to  them  in  dreams  and  figures  (Deut.  xiii.  1-4; 
Num.  xii.  6).  But  "Moses  was  not  so."  With 
him  the  Divine  revelations  were  made  "  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches, 
and  the  similitude  of  Jkhovaii  .shall  he  behold  " 
(Num.  xii.  8).  In  the  Mussulman  legends  his  sur- 
name is  "  Kelim  Allah,"  "the  spoken  to  by  God." 
Of  the  especial  modes  of  this  more  direct  commu- 
nication, four  great  exam[)les  are  given,  correspond- 
ing to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  historical  career, 
which  help  us  in  some  degree  to  imderstand  what 
is  meant  by  these  expressions  in  the  sacred  text. 
(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
flaming  acacia-tree  has  been  already  noticed.  The 
usual  pictorial  representations  of  that  scene  —  of  a 
winged  human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush,  be- 
longs to  Philo  (  V.  M.  i.  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No 
form  is  described.  The  "  Angel,"  or  "  Messenger," 
is  spoken  of  as  being  "  in  the  flame."  On  this  it 
was  that  Moses  was  afraid  to  look,  and  hid  his  face, 
in  order  to  hear  the  Divine  voice  (Ex.  iii.  2-6).  (2.) 
In  the  giving  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  revelation  was  a  thick  darkness  as 
of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice 
(Ex.  xix.  19,  XX.  21).  The  revelation  on  this  occa- 
sion was  especially  of  the  Name  of  Jehovah.  Out- 
side this  cloud  Moses  himself  remained  on  the  moun- 
tain (Ex.  xxiv.  1,  2,  15),  and  received  the  voice,  as 
from  the  cloud,  which  revealed  the  Ten  ('oimnand- 
ments,  and  a  short  code  of  laws  in  addition  (Ex. 
xx.-xxiii.).  On  two  occasions  he  is  described  as 
having  penetrated  within  the  darkness,  and  re- 
mained there,  successively,  for  two  jjcriods  of  forty 
days,  of  which  the  second  was  spent  in  absolute  se- 
clusion and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv.  28).  On 
the  first  occasion  he  received  instructions  respecting 
the  tabernacle,  from  a  "pattern  showed  to  him  " 
(xxv.  9,  40;  xxvi.,  xxvii.),  and  respecting  the  priest- 
hood (xxviii.-xxxi.).  Of  the  second  occasion  hardly 
anything  is  told  us.  But  each  of  these  periods  was 
concluded  by  the  production  of  the  two  slabs  or 
tables  of  granite,  containing  the  successive  editions 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxii.  15,  16). 
On  the  first  of  the  two  occasions  the  ten  moral 
commandments  are  those  connnonly  so  called  (comp. 
Ex.  XX.  1-17,  xxxii.  15;  Deut.  v.  6-22).  On  the 
second  occasion  (if  we  take  the  literal  sense  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  27,  28),  they  are  the  ten  (chiefly)  ceremonial 
commandments  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  14-26.  The  first  are 
said  to  have  been  the  writing  of  God  (Ex.  xxxi.  18, 
xxxii.  16;  Deut.  v.  22);  the  second,  the  writing  of 
Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the 
close  of  those  communications  in  the  mountains  of 
Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made  to  him 
personally,  answering  in  some  degree  to  that  which 
first  called  him  to  his  mission.  In  the  despondency 
produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten  calf,  he 
besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  "  His  glory." 
The  wish  was  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The  same  is 
recorded  of  Amenoph,  the  Pharaoh  preceding  the 
Exodus.  But  the  Divine  answer  is  thoroughly  Bib- 
lical. It  announced  that  an  actual  vision  of  God  was 
impossible.  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there 
shall  no  man  see  my  face  and  live."  He  was  com- 
manded to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  those  which 
he  bad  destroyed.  He  was  to  come  absolutely  alone. 
Even  the  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  neigh- 


a  It  is  this  moment  which  is  seized  in  the  recent 
iculpture  by  Mr.  fl'oolner  in  Llandaff  Cathedral. 
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boring  valleys  were  to  be  removed  out  of  the  sight 
of  the  mountain  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  20;  xxxiv.  1,  3). 
He  took  his  place  on  a  well-known  or  prominent 
rock  ("  the  rock,"  xxxiii.  21).  The  cloud  passed 
by  (xxxiv.  5,  xxxiii.  22).  A  voice  proclaimed  the 
two  immutable  attributes  of  God,  Justice  and  Love 

—  in  words  which  became  part  of  the  religious 
creed  of  Israel  and  of  the  world  (xxxiv.  6,  7).  The 
importance  of  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Jloses  is 
attested  not  merely  by  the  ])lace  which  it  holds  in 
the  sacred  record,  but  by  the  deep  hold  that  it  has 
taken  of  the  Mussulman  traditions,  and  the  local 
legends  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  told,  with  some 
characteristic  variations,  in  the  Koran  (vii.  139), 
and  is  commemorated  in  the  IMussulman  chapel 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  from 
this  incident  (rather  than  from  any  other)  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  Moses  (Jtbel 
Ah'isd).  A  cavity  is  shown  in  the  rock,  as  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  back  of  Moses,  when  he 
shrank  from  the  Divine  glory"  {S.  if  P.  p.  30). 

(4).  The  fourth  mode  of  Divine  manifestation 
was  that  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this 
juncture,  and  which  continued  with  more  or  less 
continuity  through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Imme- 
diately after  the  catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the 
calf,  and  apparently  in  consequence  of  it,  Moses 
removed  the  chief  tent ''  outside  the  camp,  and  in- 
vested it  with  a  sacred  character  under  the  name 
of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation  " 
(xxxiii.  7).  This  tent  became  henceforth  the  chief 
scene  of-  his  communications  with  God.  He  left 
the  camp,  and  it  is  described  how,  as  in  the  expec- 
tation of  some  great  event,  all  the  people  rose  up 
and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked 

—  gazing  after  Moses  until  he  disappeared  within 
the  tent.  As  he  disappeared  the  entrance  was 
closed  behind  him  by  the  cloudy  pillar,  at  the  sight 
of  which  c  the  people  prostrated  themselves  (xxxiii. 
10).  The  communications  within  the  tent  were 
described  as  being  still  more  intimate  than  those 
on  the  mountain.  "  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses 
fiice  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  " 
(xxxiii.  11).  He  was  apparently  accompanied  on 
these  mysterious  visits  by  his  attendant  Hoshea 
(or  Joshua),  who  remained  in  the  tent  after  his 
master  had  left  it  (xxxiii.  11).  All  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  this  manner  (Lev.  i.  1; 
Num.  i.  1). 

It  was  during  these  communications  that  a  pecu- 
liarity is  mentioned  whicii  apparently  had  not  been 
seen  before.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from  Mount 
Sinai,  after  his  .second  long  seclusion,  that  a  splen- 
dor shone  on  his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  It  is  from  the  Vulgate  translation 

of  "  ray  "  (T^p),  "  coj'n?/^(n?<  habens  faciem,"  that 
the  conventional  representation  of  the  hortts  of 
jNIoses  has  arisen.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  so 
diffei-ently  in  the  diflerent  versions  that  both  must 
be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.  V.  and  most  Protestant 
versions,  INIoses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  order  to 
hide  the  splendor.  In  order  to  produce  this  sense, 
the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  33  reads,  "  and  [till]  Moses 
had  done  speaking  with  them"  —  and  other  ver- 
sions, "he  Iiik/  put  on  the  veil."  (2.)  In  the  LXX- 
and  the  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to 
put  on  the  veil,  not  during,  but  after  the  conver- 


i)  According  to  the  LXX.  it  was  his  own  tent, 
c  Ewald,  AltertkUmer,  p.  329. 
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sation  with  the  people  —  in  order  to  liide,  not  the 
splendor,  but  the  vanishing  away  of  the  splendor; 
and  to  have  worn  it  till  the  moment "  of  his  return 
to  the  Divine  Presence  in  order  to  rekindle  the 
light  there.  With  this  reading  agrees  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Helirew  words,  and  it  is  this  ren- 
dering of  the  sense  which  is  followed  by  St.  Paul 
in  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14,  where  he  contrasts  the  fear- 
lessness of  the  Apostolic  teaching  with  the  conceal- 
ment of  that  of  the  O.  T.  "  We  have  no  fear,  as 
Moses  had,  that  our  glory  will  pass  away." 

There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic  gift,  in 
which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the  later  proph- 
ets. We  need  not  here  determine  (what  is  best 
considered  under  the  several  books  which  bear  his 
name,  Pentateuch,  etc. )  the  extent  of  his  author- 
ship, or  the  period  at  which  these  books  were  put 
together  in  their  present  form.  Eupolemus  (Eus. 
Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  26)  makes  him  the  author  of  letters. 
But  of  this  the  Hebrew  narrative  gives  no  indica- 
tion. There  are  two  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  two  only,  of  which  the  actual  writinf/  is  as- 
cribed to  Moses:  (1.)  The  second  Edition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (2.)  The 
register  of  the  Stations  in  the  Wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.  1).  But  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
office,  as  represented  in  the  liistory  of  ISIoses,  in- 
cluded the  poetical  form  of  composition  which  char- 
acterizes the  Jewish  prophecy  generally.  These 
poetical  utterances,  whether  connected  with  Moses 
by  ascription  or  by  actual  authorship,  enter  so 
largely  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  of  bis  char- 
acter, that  they  must  be  here  mentioned. 

1.  "  The  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  sung"  (after  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
Ex.  XV.  1-19).  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  earliest 
written  account  of  that  event;  and,  although  it 
may  have  been  in  part,  according  to  the  conjec- 
tures of  Ewald  and  Bunsen,  adapted  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Gerizim  or  Shiloh,  yet  its  framework  and 
ideas  are  essentially  Mosaic.  It  is  probably  this 
song  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Kev.  xv.  2,  3  : 
"  Tiiey  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire 
....  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of 
God." 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  war-song  against  Amalek  — 
"As  the  hand  is  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 

So  will  Jehovah  war  with  Amalek 
From  generation  to  generation." 

(Ex.  xvii.  16). 

3.  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation  — 
"  Not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery, 

Nor  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being  overcome. 
But  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear." 

(Ex.  xxxii.  18). 

4.  Probably,  either  from  him  or  his  immediate 
prophetic  followers,  the  fragments  of  war-songs  in 
Num.  xxi.  14,  15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  "  book 
of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,"  Num.  xxi.  14;  and  the 
address  to  the  well,  xxi.  16,  17,  18. 

5.  The  song  of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxii.  1-43),  setting 
forth  the  greatness  and  the  failings  of  Israel.  It 
is  remarkable  as  bringing  out  with  iDuch  force  the 
idea  of  God  .is  tlie  Kock  (xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  30,  31, 
37).     The  special  allusions  to  the  pastoral  riches 
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«  In  Ex.  xxxiv.  34,  85,  the  Vulgate,  apparently  by 
following  a  different  reading,  CWS    "with   them," 

for  ins,  "  with  him,"  differs  both  from  the  LXX. 
and  A.  T. 


of  Israel  point  to  the  trans-Jordanio  territory  as 
the  scene  of  its  composition  (xxxii.  13,  14). 

6.  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribes  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  1-29).  If  there  are  some  allusions  in  this 
psalm  to  circumstances  only  belonging  to  a  latei 
time  (such  as  the  migration  of  Dan,  xxxiii.  22),  yet 
there  is  no  one  in  whose  mouth  it  could  be  so  ap- 
propriately ijlaced,  as  in  that  of  the  great  leader  on 
the  eve  of  the  final  conquest  of  Palestine.  This 
poem,  combined  with  the  similar  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.),  smbraces  a  complete  collective  view  of 
tlie  characteristics  of  the  tribes. 

7.  The  90th  Psalm,  "  A  prayer  of  IMoses,  the 
man  of  God."  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms,  is  of  doubtful  authority  —  and  the  psalm 
has  often  been  referred  to  a  later  author.  But 
Ewald  (Psalmen,  p. '91)  thinks  that,  even  though 
this  be  the  case,  it  stil*  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
venerable  Lawgiver.  There  is  something  extremely 
characteristic  of  Moses,  in  the  view  taken,  as  from 
the  summit  or  base  of  Sinai,  of  the  eternity  of  God, 
greater  even  than  the  eternity  of  mountains,  in 
contrast  with  the  fleeting  generations  of  man.'' 
One  expression  in  the  Psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of 
human  hfe  (70,  or  at  most  80  years)  in  ver.  10, 
would,  if  it  be  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  stay  at 
Sinai.  Jerome  {Adv.  Ruffin.  i.  §  13),  on  the 
authority  of  Origen,  ascribes  the  next  eleven 
Psalms  to  Moses.  Cosmas  (Cosmor/r.  v.  223)  sup- 
poses that  it  is  by  a  younger  Moses  of  the  time  of 
David. 

How  far  the  gradual  development  of  these  reve- 
lations or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection 
with  his  own  character  and  history,  the  materials 
are  not  such  as  to  justify  any  decisive  judgment. 
His  Egyptian  education  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
ha\e  supplied  him  with  much  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Israelite  worship.  The  coincidences  between  the 
arrangements  of  the  priesthood,  the  dress,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  ark,  in  the  two  countries,  are  decisive. 
C>n  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation  of  the  Unity 
of  God  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  confined  to  the 
priestly  order,  but  communicated  to  the  whole 
nation,  implies  distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  con- 
scious recoil  against  the  Egyptian  system.  And 
the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  (with- 
out adopting  to  its  full  extent  the  paradox  of  War- 
burton)  proves  at  least  a  remarkable  independence 
of  the  Egyptian  theology,  in  which  that  great 
doctrine  held  so  prominent  a  place.  Some  modern 
critics  have  supposed  that  the  Levitical  ritual  was 
an  after-growth  of  the  Mosaic  system,  necessitated 
or  suggested  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites  to 
retain  the  higher  and  simpler  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity  —  as  proved  by  their  return  to  the  worship 
of  the  Hehopolitan  calf  under  the  sanetion  of  the 
brother  of  Moses  himself.  There  is  no  direct 
statement  of  this  connection  in  the  sacied  narra- 
tive. But  there  are  indirect  indications  of  it, 
sufficient  to  give  some  color  to  such  an  explanation. 
The  event  itself  is  described  as  a  crisis  in  the  life 
of  Moses,  almost  equal  to  that  in  which  he  received 
his  first  call.  In  an  agony  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment he  destroyed  the  mouument  of  his  first  reve- 
lation (Ex.  xxxii.  19).     He  threw  up  his  sacred 

^  *  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  metrical  yersion  of  this 
90th  Psalm,  rising  in  some  parts  to  a  tone  of  grundeur 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  noblest  hymn.i  in  our  lan- 
guage.    See  his  Works,  xir.  125-127  (N.  Y.  1864). 
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mission  (ih.  32).  He  craved  and  he  received  a 
new  and  special  revelation  of  tlie  attributes  of  God 
to  console  him  (id.  xxxiii.  18).  A  fresh  start  vns 
made  in  his  career  (lb.  xxxiv.  29).  His  relation 
with  his  countrymen  henceforth  became  more  awful 
and  my.sterious  (ib.  32-3.5).  In  point  of  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  details  of  the  Levitical  system 
were  subsequent  to  this  catastrophe.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Levitical  tribe  grew  directly  out  of  it 
(xxxii.  2G).  And  the  inferiority  of  this  part  of 
the  system  to  the  rest  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Prophets,  and  expressly  connected  with  the  idola- 
trous tendencies  of  the  nation.  "  Wherefore  I  gave 
them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live"  (Ez.  xx.  2.5).  "  I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  concerning  burnt-*)tferings  or  sacrifices " 
(Jer.  vii.  22). 

Other  portions  of  the  Law,  such  as  the  regula- 
tions of  slavery,  of  blood-feud,  of  clean  and  unclean 
food,  were  probably  taken,  with  the  necessary  modi- 
fications, from  the  customs  of  the  desert  tribes. 

But  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  law  of 
Israel,  which  have  remained  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Christendom,  are  peculiarly  Mosaic:  the 
Ten  Commandments;  and  the  general  spirit  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  liberty,  that  pervades  even 
the  more  detailed  and  local  observances. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses,  however,  can  only 
be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whole 
character  and  appearance.  "  By  a  prophet  Jelio\ah 
brought  Israel  out  of  ICgypt,  and  by  a  projjhet 
was  he  preserved  "  (IIos.  xii.  13).  He  was  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder  and  repre- 
sentative of  his  people.  And,  in  accordance  with 
this  complete  identification  of  himself  with  his 
nation,  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which  we 
are  able  to  gather  from  his  history.  "  The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Num.  xii.  3).  The 
word  "  meek  "  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the 

Hebrew  term  1327,  which  should  be  rather  "much 

TT  ' 

enduring;"  and,  in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the 
Egyptian,  and  his  sudden  dashing  the  tables  on 
the  ground,  indicate  rather  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  call  "meekness."  It  represents  what  we 
should  now  designate  by  the  word  "disinterested." 
All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of 
himself,  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to 
his  own  interests,  which  makes  him  the  most  com- 
plete example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  joins  his 
countrymen  in  their  degrading  servitude  (Ex.  ii. 
11,  V.  4).  He  forgets  himself  to  avenge  their 
w.ongs  (ii.  14).  He  desires  that  his  brother  may 
take  the  lead  instead  of  himself  (Ex.  iv.  13).  He 
fpishes  that  not  he  only,  but  all  the  nation  were 
gifted  alike:  "Enviest  thou  for  my  sakeV  "  (Num. 
xi.  29).  When  the  otter  is  made  that  the  people 
should  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  should  be  made 
"a  great  nation"  (Ex.  xxxii.  10),  he  prays  that 
they  may  be  forgiven  —  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
Thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  hast  written  " 
(xxxii.  32).  His  sons  were  not  raised  to  honor. 
The  leadership  of  the  people  passed,  after  his  death, 
to  another  tribe.  In  tlie  books  which  bear  his 
name,  Abraham,  and  not  himself,  appears  as  the 
real  father  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of  his  great 
preeminence,  they  are  never  "  the  children  of 
Moses." 

In  exact  conformity  with  his  life  is  the  account 
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of  his  end.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  describes, 
and  is,  the  long  last  farewell  of  the  prophet  to  hig 
]ieople.  It  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wander- 
ings, in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Ueut.  i.  3,  5).  in  the 
palm-groves  of  Abila  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  1). 
[Abel-Siiittim.]  He  is  described  as  120  years 
of  age,  but  with  his  sight  and  his  freshness  of 
strength  unabated  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  The  address 
from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xxx.  contains  the  recapitulation 
of  the  Law.  Joshua  is  then  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. The  Law  is  written  out,  and  ordered  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Ark  (ch.  xxxi).  The  song  and 
the  blessing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell  (cc. 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.). 

And  then  comes  the  mysterious  close.  As  if  to 
carry  out  to  the  last  thfe  idea  that  the  prophet  was 
to  live  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is  told 
that  he  is  to  see  the'  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan, 
but  not  to  possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for  which 
this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  prophet  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was  because  he  and  Aaron 
rebelled  against  Jehovah,  and  "  believed  Him  not 
to  sanctify  him,"  in  the  numnurings  at  Kadesh 
(Num.  XX.  12,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51),  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Psalms  (cvi.  33),  because  he 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  feeling  of  distrust.  "  Can  we  (not,  as  often 
rendered,  can  we)  bring  water  out  of  the  cliff?  " 
(Num.  XX.  10;  LXX.  jut)  i^d^o/ney,  "surely  we 
camiot.")  The  Talinudic  tradition,  characteristic- 
ally, makes  the  sin  to  be  that  he  called  the  chosen 
people  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  "rebels."  He 
ascends  a  mountain  in  the  range  which  rises  above 
the  .Jordan  Valley.  Its  name  is  specified  so  par- 
ticularly that  it  must  have  been  well  known  in 
ancient  times,  though,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
exploring  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  un- 
known at  present.  The  mountain  tract  was  known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  pisgah.  Its  sum- 
mits apparently  were  dedicated  to  different  divini- 
ties (Num.  xxiii.  14).  On  one  of  these,  consecrated 
to  Nebo,  Moses  took  his  stand,  and  surveyed  the 
four  great  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan 
—  so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned  from  that  height. 
The  view  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  all  nations. 
In  two  remarkable  respects  it  illustrates  the  office 
and  character  of  JMoses.  First,  it  was  a  view,  in 
its  full  extent,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  actually 
seen.  The  foreground  alone  could  be  clearly  dis- 
cernible; its  distance  had  to  be  supplied  by  what 
was  bejond,  though  suggested  by  what  was  within 
the  actual  prospect  of  the  seer. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the  great  discoverer 
pointing  out  what  he  himself  will  never  reach.  To 
English  readers  this  has  been  made  familiar  by  the 
application  of  this  passage  to  Lord  Bacon,  orig- 
inally in  the  noble  poem  of  Cowley,  and  then  drawn 
out  at  length  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

"  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died  there  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  He  buried  him  in  a  '  ravine '  in  the  laiifl 
of  Moab,  '  before  '  Beth-peor  —  but  no  man  know- 
eth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day  ....  And  the 
children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  thirty  days"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5-8).  This  is 
all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish,  Ara- 
bian, and  Christian  traditions  have  labored  to  fill 
up  the  detail.  "  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  people  — 
the  women  beating  their  breasts,  and  the  children 
giving  way  to  uncontrolled  wailing  —  he  withdrew. 
At  a  certain  point  in  his  ascent  he  made  a  sign  to 
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the  weeping  imiltitude  to  advance  no  further,  taking 
with  liini  only  the  elders,  the  liigh-priest  Eliezer, 
and  the  general  Joshua.  ^Vt  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain he  dismissed  the  elders  —  and^hen,  as  he  was 
embracing  Eliezer  and  Joshua,  and  still  speaking 
to  them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he 
vanished  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account 
of  his  own  death  "  in  the  sacred  books,  fearing  lest 
he  should  be  deified"  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  48). 
"  He  died  in  the  last  month  of  the  Jewish  year."' '' 
After  his  death  he  is  called  "  Jlelki  "  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  343). 

His  grave,  though  studiously  concealed  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
a  warning  against  the  excessive  veneration  of  all 
sacred  tombs,  and  though  never  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  Blussulmans  on  the 
icest  (and  therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  -Jordan, 
l)etvveeu  the  Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba  {S.  <]•  P.  p. 
302). 

The  Mussulman  traditions  are  chiefly  exaggera- 
tions of  the  0.  T.  accounts.  But  there  are  some 
stories  independent  of  the  Bible.  One  is  the 
striking  story  (Koran,  xviii.  65-80)  on  which  is 
founded  Parnell's  IlevinU.  Another  is  the  proof 
given  by  Moses  of  the  existence  of  God  to  the 
atheist  king  (Chardin,  x.  8-JG,  and  in  Fabricius,  p. 
830). 

In  the  0.  T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur 
so  frequently,  after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  Judges  it  occurs  onl}' 
once  —  in  speaking  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jona- 
than, his  grandson.  In  the  Hebrew  copies,  fol- 
lowed by  the  A.  V.,  it  has  been  superseded  by 
"  Manasseh,"  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  discredit 
on  the  family  of  so  great  a  man.  [Manasseh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1776  «.]  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
however,  he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the 
prophets. 

In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  the 
representative  of  the  Law  —  as  in  the  numerous 
passages  cited  above  —  and  in  the  vision  of  the 
Transfiguration,  where  he  appears  side  by  side  with 
Elijah.  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  word  ren- 
dered "decease"  (e|o5o?)  —  used  only  in  Luke  ix. 
31  and  2  Pet.  i.  1.5,  where  it  may  have  been  drawn 
from  the  context  of  the  Transfiguration  —  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Exodus  of  Moses. 

As  the  author  of  the  Law  he  is  contrasted  with 
Christ,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel:  "  The  law  was 
given  by  Moses"  (John  i.  17).  The  ambiguity 
and  transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set  against  the 
permanence  and  clearness  of  Christianity  (2  Cor.  iii. 
13-18),  and  his  mediatorial  character  (-'the  law 
in  the  hand  of  a  mediator  ")  against  the  unbroken 
communication  of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19). 
His  "  service  "'  of  God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's 
sonship  (Heb.  iii.  .5,  0).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  .as 
a  likeness  of  Christ;  and,  ,as  this  is  a  point  of  view 
which  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  Church,  com- 
pared with  the  more  familiar  comparisons  of  (Jhrist 
to  Adam,  David,  Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  firm  a 
basis  in  fact  as  any  of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  draw 
It  out  in  detail. 

1.  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character 
of  the  0.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Hini- 
Belf,  "Moses  wrote  of  me"  (John  v.  40).  It  is 
uncertain  to  what  passage  om-  Lord  alludes,  but 
bhe  general  opinion  seems  to  be  the  true  one  —  that 
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"  According  to  the  view  also  of  Philo  ( V.  M.  iii. 
89i  Moses  wrote  the  account  of  his  death. 


it  is  the  remarkable  prediction  in  Dent,  xviii.  15, 
18,  19  —  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  (i/'thcf,  from  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me:  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken 
....  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  lilie  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  then 
all  that  I  shall  command  liim.  And  it  shall  coniA 
to  pass,  that  whosoe\er  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will 
require  it  of  him."  This  passage  is  also  expressly 
quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  37,  [and  by  Peter, 
Acts  iii.  22] ),  and  it  is  jirobably  in  allusion  to  it, 
that  at  the  Transfiguration,  in  the  presence  of  Moses 
and  Elijah,  the  words  were  uttered,  "  Hear  ye  Him." 

It  suggests  three  luain  points  of  likeness :  — 

(a. )  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of 
the  people  —  the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first.  In 
greatness  of  po.9ition,  none  came  between  them. 
Only  Samuel  and  Elijah  could  by  any  possibility  be 
thought  to  fill  the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in 
a  very  secondary  degree.  Christ  alone  appears, 
like  Moses,  as  the  lievealer  of  a  new  name  of  God 
—  of  a  new  religious  society  on  earth.  The  Israel- 
ites "  were  baptized  unto  Moses "  (1  Cor.  x.  2). 
The  Christians  were  baptized  unto  Christ.  There 
is  no  other  name  in  tlie  Bible  that  could  be  used 
in  like  manner. 

(h.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver:  "Him 
shall  ye  hear."  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher, 
differing  in  much  beside,  has  this  in  common  with 
Moses,  unlike  the  other  prophets,  that  He  lays 
down  a  code,  a  law,  for  his  followers.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  almost  inevitably  suggests  the  paral- 
lel of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

(c.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  flie 
midst  of  the  nation —  "from  their  brethren."  As 
Moses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his  people, 
feeling  for  them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed 
in  their  interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  rever- 
ence be  it  said,  was  Christ.  The  last  and  greatest 
of  the  Jewish  prophets.  He  was  not  only  a  Jew  by 
descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  insisted  upon 
as  an  integral  part  of  his  appearance.  Two  of 
the  Gospels  open  with  his  genealogy.  "  Of  the 
Israelites  came  Christ  after  the  fiesh  "  (Rom.  ix.  5). 
He  wept  and  lamented  over  his  country.  He  con- 
fined himself  during  his  Hfe  to  their  needs.  He 
was  not  sent  "  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel "  (Matt.  xv.  24).  It  is  true  that  his 
absorption  into  the  Jewish  nationality  was  but  the 
symbol  of  his  alisorption  into  the  fiir  wider  and 
deeper  interests  of  all  humanity.  But  it  is  only  by 
understanding  the  one  that  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  other;  and  the  life  of  Moses  is  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 

2.  In  Heb.  iii.  1-19,  xii.  24-29,  Acts  vii.  37, 
Christ  is  described,  though  more  oljscurely,  as  the 
Moses  of  the  new  dispensation  —  as  the  Apostle,  or 
Messenger,  or  Mediator,  of  God  to  the  people  —  as 
the  Controller  and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  household 
of  God.  No  other  person  in  the  0.  T.  could  have 
furnished  this  parallel.  In  both,  the  revelation 
was  commiuiicated  partly  through  the  life,  partly 
through  the  teaching;  but  in  both  the  Prophet  was 
incessantly  united  with  the  Guide,  the  Kuler,  the 
Shepherd. 

3.  The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  compared.     Stephen  (Acts  vii. 

b  In  the  Arabic  traditions  the  7th  of  Adar  (Jala- 
laddm,  p.  388). 
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24-28,  35)  dwells,  evidently  with  tliis  view,  on  the 
likeness  of  Moses  in  striving  to  act  as  a  peace- 
maker, and  misunderstood  and  rejected  on  that 
very  account.  The  death  of  JMoses,  especially  as 
related  by  Josephus  {«?  supra),  immediately  sug- 
gests the  Ascension  of  Christ;  and  the  retardation 
of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  till  after  its 
Founder  was  withdrawn,  gives  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
material  resemblance.  But  this,  though  dwelt  upon 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  has  not  been  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Closes.  It  has 
been  endeavored  (by  reading  'Irjaou  for  MwiJcreais) 
to  refer  this  to  Zech.  iii.  2.  But  it  probably  refers 
to  a  lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  Origen, 
called  the  "  Ascension,  or  Assumption,  of  Moses." 
All  that  is  known  of  this  book  is  given  in  Fabri- 
cius.  Cod.  PseudepUp:  V.  T.  i.  839-8-trt.  The 
"  dispute  of  Michael  and  Satan "  probably  bad 
reference  to  the  concealment  of  the  body  to  prevent 
idolatry.  Gal.  v.  C  is  by  several  later  wTiters  said 
to  be  a  quotation  from  the  "  Re\elation  of  Moses  " 
(Fabricius,  ib.  i.  8:38).o  A.  P.  S. 

*  If  the  birth  of  Jloses  fell  within  the  period 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  this  surely  cannot  be 
styled  an  "  age  of  Homeric  simplicity."  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  most  brilliant  era  of  Egypt  in 
arts  and  arms,  and  the  monuments  show  that  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  highly  luxurious. 
Women  were  allowed  a  freedom  which  is  nowhere 
tolerated  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
was  exceptional  among  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity; hence  the  use  of  the  Nile  for  bathing  could 
npt  have  been  forbidden  to  their  sex  by  any  code 
of  Eg3ptian  propriety.  Moreover,  a  princess  would 
have  been  able  to  command  a  degree  of  privacy  in 
her  ablutions,  such,  for  instance,  as  could  easily  be 
secured  to-day  along  the  margin  of  the  palace 
garden  in  the  island  of  Koda  in  the  Nile  —  where, 
indeed,  the  Mohammedan  tradition  locates  the 
scene  of  the  finding  of  Moses.  This  incident  of  the 
bathing,  so  contrary  to  the  customs  of  other  nations 
of  antiquity  with  regard  to  women,  gives  veri- 
similitude to  the  story. 

The  entire  absence  of  the  marvelous  in  this 
Biblical  narrative  of  the  infancy  of  INIoses  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  Kabbinicai  legends,  and 
with  the  tendency  of  an  inventor  to  exaggerate  the 
early  history  of  such  a  hero,  and  to  multiply  fables 
and  wonders.  The  stories  of  liomulus  and  Bemus, 
exposed  on  the  bank  of  the  Filier,  suckled  by  a 
wolf  and  fed  by  a  wood-pecker,  and  of  Semiraniis 
preserved  in  infancy  by  pigeons  that  brought  her 
food,  bear  no  analogy  to  this  account  of  the  preser- 
vation of  Moses.  The  whole  air  of  the  former  is 
fabulous ;  while  the  latter  gives  a  natural  and  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  incident,  without  seeking 
to  magnify  the  incident  itself.  It  was  natural,  for 
the  reason  assigned,  that  the  Egyptian  king,  jealous 
of  the  growing  numbers  of  a  foreign  race,  should 
seek  to  exterminate  them  by  destroying  their  male 


a  In  later  history,  the  name  of  Moses  has  not  been 
forgotten.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  he  appears 
in  the  Roman  catacombs  in  the  likeness  of  St.  Peter, 
partly,  doubtless,  from  his  being  the  leader  of  the 
Jewish,  as  Peter  of  the  Christian  Church,  partly  from 
his  connection  with  the  Rock.  It  is  as  striking  the 
Rock  that  he  appears  under  Peter's  name. 

In  the  Jewish,  as  ia  the  Arabian  nation,  his  name 
oas  in  later  years  been  more  common  than  in  former 
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offspring.  It  was  natural  tliat  the  parents  of  Moses 
should  seek  to  save  him  ali\'e.  AVhen  they  could 
no  longer  hide  him.  the  expedient  of  committing 
him  to  a  floating  cradle  upon  the  reedy  margin  oi 
the  river  that  flowed  by  the  door,  was  but  the 
natural  ingenuity  of  maternal  affection.  The  find- 
ing of  the  child  by  the  king's  own  daughter  was 
a  perfectlj'  natural  incident,  and  her  immediate 
adoption  of  the  child  was  but  the  natural  prompting 
of  a  woman's  sympathy.  The  addition  of  Philo 
that  she  afterwards  used  devices  upon  her  own 
person  with  a  view  to  represent  Moses  as  her  own 
child,  is  one  of  those  fanciful  legends  which  by  con- 
trast enable  one  the  better  to  appreciate  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Bible  story.  (Phil.  Mos.  i.  5.)  This 
narrative  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  mythi- 
cal inventions  of  later  times. 

The  incident  which  first  brings  Closes  before  us 
in  the  character  of  a  deliverer  illustrates  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  nature,  in  openly  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  injured,  and  identifying  himself  with 
his  oppressed  race,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ex- 
hibits a  rude  impiJsiveness  of  .spirit  which  needed 
to  be  subdued  before  he  could  be  fitted  for  his  great 
work  of  leadership.  Augustine  condennis  his  kill- 
ing the  Egyptian  as  a  deed  of  unjustifiable  violence. 
The  Koran  represents  it  as  a  work  of  Satan,  of 
which  JMoses  repented.  Philo  applauds  it  as  a 
pious  action.  In  his  own  code  Moses  makes  a  wide 
distinction  between  killing  by  guile,  and  killing 
through  sudden  heat,  to  a\enge  an  injury  or  injus- 
tice. Certainly  a  quick  sympathy  with  the  sufl^er- 
ing  and  oppressed  marks  a  noble  nature;  yet,  from 
the  subsequent  narrative,  it  would  appear  that 
Moses  in  this  act  had  mistaken  the  will  of  God  as 
to  the  manner  of  delivering  Israel,  since  this  would 
be  accomplished  not  by  a  violent  insurrection,  but 
by  the  manifestation  of  Divine  power. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  Petrsea  IMoses  would 
find  a  secure  retreat  from  the  rage  of  Pharaoh  — 
especially  if  at  that  time  the  Egyptians  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  dominion  in  the  peninsula. 
Bunsen  {Egypt's  Place,  bk.  iv.  pt.  ii.  sec.  v.)  argues 
that  since  the  copper  mines  of  Sarbiit  el  Khadim 
were  worked  from  the  time  of  Tuthmosis  II.  down 
to  that  of  Barneses  the  Great,  the  life  of  Moses 
could  not  have  fallen  within  this  jjeriod.  Lepsius 
{Briefe  aus  ^Jgypten)  traces  the  steles  of  Sarbut 
from  the  last  dynasty  of  the  old  monarchy  to  the 
last  king  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  Yet  the  presence 
of  an  Egyptian  garrison  at  Sarbut  may  ha\e  been 
no  greater  restraint  upon  the  Nomads  of  that  time, 
than  are  the  garrisons  of  Nukhl  and  Akaba  upon 
the  Alouins  of  to-day. 

The  scenes  of  the  desert  life  of  Moses,  following 
so  closely  upon  his  life  in  Egypt,  again  verify  the 
narrative  by  their  fidelity  to  nature.  The  incident 
at  the  well  could  hardly  have  happened  in  Egypt, 
where  water  for  almost  all  purposes  was  drawn 
from  the  river,  and  where  the  people  were  more 
agricultural  than  pastoral,  —  but  it  belongs,  to 
Arabian  life. 


ages,  though  never  occurring  again  (perhaps,  a,s  in  the 
case  of  David,  and  of  Peter  in  the  Papacy,  from  mo- 
tives of  reverence)  in  the  earlier  annals,  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  Moses  Maimonides,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
Musa  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  are  obvious  instances. 
Of  the  first  of  these  three  a  Jewish  proverb  testifies 
that  "  From  Moses  to  Moses  there  was  none  like 
Moses."  • 
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It  was  in  the  desert,  where  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  God  are  so  strikingly  contrasted  witii 
the  littleness  and  nothingness  of  man,  and  where 
everything  invites  to  religious  contemplation,  that 
Moses  attained  to  that  high  spiritual  development 
which  qualified  him  to  be  "  the  spokesman  and 
interpreter  of  the  divine  mysteries."  As  Ewald 
(Gesc/iichte  des  Volkes  Israel)  has  said,  "  It  was 
necessary  for  Moses,  before  his  prophetic  work  be- 
gan, to  be  so  imbued  with  the  power  of  religion  that 
from  that  moment  he  became  a  new  man.  This 
first  seized  on  him  in  the  calm  and  stillness  of  life ; 
— '■  the  bush  in  the  desolate  waste  suddenly  became 
to  the  simple  shepherd  a  burning  shrine,  out  of 
whose  brightness  the  angel  of  God  spake  to  him. 
Thenceforth  he  thought  and  acted  under  the  direct 
.assurance  of  God.  That  there  is  no  redemption 
from  Egyptian  bondage  but  in  free  obedience  to  the 
clearly  perceived  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  no 
deliverance  from  idolatry  and  the  whole  superstition 
of  I'^gypt  but  by  the  service  of  the  purely  spiritual 
God ;  these  truths,  atid  such  as  these,  must  have 
come  before  the  eye  of  Moses  in  all  the  power  of  a 
divine  illumination,  while  as  yet  they  had  never 
been  recognized  with  equal  certainty  by  any  one. 
In  Moses  were  present  all  the  necessary  conditions 
to  make  him  the  greatest  prophet  of  high  an- 
tiquity." 

The  influence  of  Egyptian  thought,  manners,  and 
institutions  upon  Moses  has  been  considered  in 
another  place.  [Law  of  Moses.]  But  his  con- 
ception of  God  as  a  pure  spirit,  infinitely  holy,  and 
his  conception  of  love  as  the  true  basis  of  human 
society,  are  so  remote  from  Egyptian  influence,  and 
so  sublime  in  themselves,  as  almost  to  necessitate 
the  theory  of  a  divine  inspiration  to  account  for 
their  existence. 

As  the  incident  of  the  burning  bush  rests  solely 
upon  the  autliority  of  Moses  himself,  some  have 
treated  it  as  a  spiritual  hallucination,  and  others 
have  classed  it  with  the  pretended  night-vision  of 
Mohammed.  But  Mohammed  never  wrought  a 
miracle  openly;  whereas  Moses,  using  the  staff 
given  him  at  the  burning-bush,  wrought  miracles 
upon  the  grandest  scale  in  presence  of  two  nations. 
Hence,  to  discredit  his  story  of  the  burning  bush 
and  the  serpent-rod,  is  either  to  set  aside  the  whole 
history  of  the  Exodus  and  of  Israel  in  the  desert, 
or  to  assume  that  by  the  miracles  in  Egypt  Jehovah 
put  his  seal  to  a  fantasy  or  an  imposture.  More- 
over there  is  nothing  in  this  story  to  magnify  Moses 
as  a  hero;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  hesitancy  that 
borders  upon  stubbormiess,  and  a  distrust  that  be- 
trays a  lurking  unbelief,  he  appears  quite  at  disad- 
vantage. The  story  of  the  divine  call  of  Moses  is 
very  unlike  the  mythical  treatment  of  a  hero.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  whole  narrative  of  his  inter- 
views with  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  wondei's  performed 
in  Egypt,  at  the  lied  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.  Never  was  there  a  great  leader  who  ob- 
j'uded  himself  so  little,  and  was  so  careful  to  ascribe 
ill  his  achievements  to  God  —  even  jnitting  upon 
record  his  ovrn  infirmities,  whenever  he  was  for  a 
moment  betrayed  into  petulance  or  presumption. 
The  artlessness  and  honesty  of.  the  story  in  all  that 
concerns  Moses  himself  jirepares  us  to  receive  as 
credible  the  supernatm-al  events  that  are  incor- 
porated with  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  tiiat  some  traces  of  Moses  will 
yet  be  found  in  Egyptian  literature,  more  definite  and 
decisive  than  the  brief  allusions  of  Alanetho  which 
have  come  down  to  us  through  Josephus.     Lauth 
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{Moses  der  Ebraer)  finds  the  Moses  of  the  Hebrew 
books  in  the  ^[e$ll  of  the  Papyri  at  Leyden,  regis- 
tered as  Anastasi  I.  and  Anastasy  I.  ^50,  and  he 
has  even  attempted  to  identify  him  with  the  Mohar 
or  hero  whose  travels  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  in  the 
fourteenth  century  b.  c.  have  lately  been  deciphered 
by  Chabas  {  Voyai/e  d'tin  Ei/yptien).  As  yet,  how- 
ever, this  interpretation  is  simply  tentative;  but  we 
may  confidently  ho])e  to  obtain  from  Egyptian 
sources  some  verification  of  the  personality  and  the 
period  of  a  man  who  figured  so  grandly  in  P^gyptian 
and  Arabian  history.  J.  P.  T. 

*  A  Latin  version  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
referred  to  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  as  the 
"Ascension"  or  "Assumption  {'Ai/a.\r]\l/is)  of 
Moses "  is  contained  in  a  palimpsest  manuscript 
of  the  sixth  century  belonging  to  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  was  first  published  by  the 
Librarian,  A.  M.  Ceriani,  in  his  Munumenia  sacra 
et  profana^  etc.  Tom.  I.  Ease,  i.,  Mediolani,  1861. 
It  was  first  critically  edited  by  Hilgenfeld  in  his 
Novum  Testainentuia  extra  Cnnonem  j'ecejjium, 
Ease.  i.  pp.  93-115  (Lips.  1866),  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Gutschmid,  Lipsius,  and  others,  corrected 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  manuscript,  and  brought 
the  text,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  readable  con- 
dition. It  was  next  edited  with  a  German  trans- 
lation and  copious  notes  by  Volkmar,  as  the  third 
volume  of  his  Handbuch  zu  den  Apoknjphen,  Leipz. 
1867,  and  again  by  M.  Schmidt  and  A.  Merx  in 
Merx's  Arcliiv  fiir  wissensch.  Erforschuny  des 
alten  Test.,  1867,  Heft  2.  Still  niore  recen'tly  it 
has  been  retranslated  from  Latin  into  Greek,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  Hilgenfeld,  in  his 
Zeitschr.  f.  loiss.  TheoL,  1868,  pp.  273-309,  356. 
Critical  discussions  of  various  points  comiected  with 
the  work  will  also  be  found  in  the  same  periodical 
for  1867,  pp.  217  ff.  (against  Volkmar),  448  (by  M. 
Haupt),  1868,  pp.  76-108  (by  H.  Riinsch),  466  fF. 
(do.),  and  1869,  pp.  213-228  (do.).  See  also  Ewald 
in  the  Gotliiu/er  Gel.  Am.  for  1862,  pp.  3-7;  1867, 
pp.  110-117;' and  Gesch.  Christus\  3e  Ausg.  (1867), 
pp.  73-82;  Langen  (Cath.),  Das  .ludenlliuin,  etc. 
(1866),  pp.  102-110;  E.  Philippi,  Das  Buck  Henoch, 
etc.  (1868).  pp.  166-191;  and  an  article  by  Wiese- 
ler.  Die  jdngst  nufgefundene  Aufnahvie  Moses 
nach  Ursprung  und  lidialt  untersucht,  in  the  Jahrb. 
f.  deutsclie  TheoL,  1868,  pp.  622-648. 

The  work  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
parts.  In  the  first,  Moses,  just  before  his  death, 
is  represented  as  giving  to  Joshua,  as  his  appointed 
successor,  a  sketch  of  the  future  history  of  the 
chosen  people,  ending  with  their  final  triumph  over 
the  Koman  power,  here  symbolized  by  the  Eagle, 
as  in  the  2d  book  of  lilsdras.  This  is  followed  by 
a  self-distrustful  speech  of  Joshua,  to  which  Bloses 
makes  an  encouraging  reply,  broken  oft'  .abruptly 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  manuscript,  which  has, 
besides,  a  consideralile  number  of  illegible  lines  or 
words.  Though  the  importance  of  this  document 
is  strangely  exaggerated  by  Volkmar,  it  is  of  no 
little  interest  as  illustrating  the  state  of  feeling  .and 
the  theocratic  or  Messianic  expectations  of  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  The  critics  as  yet  difl^er  pretty  widely 
concerning  the  date.  Ewald  assigns  its  origin  to 
the  year  6  A.  i).  AVieseler  supposes  it  to  ha^e  been 
written  by  a  Galiljean  Zealot,  about  2  years  befora 
Christ,  soon  after  the  troubles  connected  with  the 
death  of  Herod.  Hilgenfeld  places  it  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a.  d.  44 ;  Langen  soon  after  the  de- 
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gtruction  of  Jerusalem ;  Volkmar  and  Philippi  about 
i;!7  A.  D.  The  most  important  passage  bearing 
:iii  tlie  date  is  unfortunately  mutilated  in  the  manu- 
script. To  discuss  here  this  or  other  questions 
soimected  with  the  work  would  lead  us  too  far. 

It  should  lie  added  that  a  "  Kevelation  of  Moses  " 
has  recently-  been  published  from  four  Greek  niaim- 
scripts  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Apocnlt/psts  (ipocry- 
pliw^  Lips.  18G0.  It  is  a  fanciful  amplification  of 
the  IJiblical  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
Haggada,  resembling  the  Book  of  Jubilees  or  Little 
Genesis.  A. 

*  MOSES,  BOOKS  OF.    [Pentateuch.] 

*  MOSES,  LAW  OF.     [Law  of  Moses.] 

MOSOL'LAM  {moaSWajxos-  Bosormmis)^ 
Meshullam  11  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  14;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
15). 

MOSOL'LAMON  (Moo-c^AAa^oj;  [Vat.  Me- 
aoAa^cov  :]  MusuIkihus)  ;=  JIkshulla^m  10  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  44;   comp.  Ezr.  viii.  IG). 

*  MOTE  (Kapcpos:  festuca).  Matt.  vii.  3-5; 
Luke  vi.  41,  42.  The  original  word  here  used 
properly  denotes  a  small  particle  of  something  dry, 
as  wood,  chafi;  or  straw.  The  rendering  "  straw  " 
or  "splinter"  is  preferred  by  some  as  forming  a 
more  lively  antithesis  to  '-beam."  For  the  proverb 
see  the  notes  of  \Vetstein  and  Tholuck  on  Matt. 
vii.  3-5.  A. 

MOTH  (ti.  37,  ^iisli :  o-fjs,  apdxvr],  Tapaxh, 
Xpovos;  Sym.  evpds;  Aq.  ^pcJcris:  iinen,  aranea). 
By  the  Hebrew  word  we  are  certainly  to  under- 
stand some  species  of  clothes-moth  {linen);  for  the 
Greek  o-jjs,  and  the  Latin  tinea,  are  used  by  ancient 
authors  to  denote  eitiier  the  larva  or  the  imago  of 
this  destructive  insect,  and  the  context  of  the  sev- 
eral passages  where  the  word  occurs  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  animal.  Iteference  to  the  de- 
structive habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made  in 
Job  iv.  19,  xiii.  28;  Ps.  xxxix.  11;  Is.  1.  9,  li.  8; 
Hos.  V.  12;  Matt.  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33,  and  in 
Ecclus.  xix.  3,  xlii.  13;  indeed,  in  every  instance 
but  one  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  it  is 
ill  reference  to  its  habit  of  destro3ing  garments; 
in  Job  xxvii.  18,  "He  buildeth  his  house  as  a 
moth,"  it  is  clear  that  allusion  is  made  either  to 
the  well-known  case  of  the  Tinea  jJelliondla  (see 
woodcut),  or  some  allied  species,  or  else  to  the  leaf- 
building  larvoe  of  some  otlier  member  of  the  Lepi- 
(hiptera.  "I  will  be  to  Ephraim  as  a  moth,"  in 
Hos.  V.  12,  clearly  means  "  I  will  consume  him  as 
a  moth  consumes  garments."  The  expression  of 
the  A.  V.  in  Job  iv.  19,  "  are  crushed  before  the 
moth,"  is  certaiidy  awkward  and  ambiguous;  for 
the  difTerent  interpretations  of  this  passage  see 
Kosenmiiller's  Schol.  ad  loc,  where  it  is  argued 
that  the  words  rendered  "before  the  moth"  signify, 
"  as  a  moth  (destroys  garments)."  So  the  Vulg. 
"  consumentnr  veluti  a  tinea"  (for  this  use  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase,  see  1  Sam.  i.  16.  Similar  is  the 
Latin  ad  faciein,  in  Plant.  Cistell.  i.  1,  73). 
Others  take  the  passage  thus  —  "who  are  crushed 
even  as  the  frail  moth  is  crushed."  Either  sense 
will  suit  the  passage ;  but  see  the  different  explana- 
tion of  Lee  (ComineiU.  on  Job,  ad  loc).  Some 
writers  understand  the  word  Ppwais  of  Matt.  vi. 
19,  20,  to  denote  some  species  of  moth  (tinea  <jra- 

a  From  the  root  tt7ti727,  "  to  fall  away." 
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nelln?);  others  think  that  (rrys  koL  Ppuais  by 
hendiadys  =  cr^s  ^i^pdaKovaa  (see  Scultet.  Ex. 
Enmij.  ii.  c.  35).  [KusT.]  The  Orientals  were 
fond  of  forming  repositories  of  rich  apparel  (Ham- 
mond, Annot.  on  iMatt.  vi.  19),  whence  the  frequent 
allusion  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  clothes-moth. 


The  Clothes-Moth.     (Tinea  pellionella.) 

a.  Larva  in  a  case  constructed  out  of  the  substance 

on  which  it  is  feeding. 

b.  Case  cut  at  the  ends. 

c.  Case  cut  open  by  the  larva  for  enlai'giug  it. 
rf,  e.  The  perfect  insect. 

The  British  tinese  which  are  injurious  to  clothes, 
fur,  etc.,  are  the  following:  tinea  tnpetzella,  a  com- 
mon species  often  found  in  Carriages,  the  larva  feed- 
ing undeV  a  gallery  constructed  from  the  lining; 
t.  pellionella,  the  larva  of  which  constructs  a  port- 
able case  out  of  the  substance  in  which  it  feeds, 
and  is  ver}'  partial  to  feathers.  This  species,  writes 
Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  to  the  author  of  this  article, 
"  certainly  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  and  I  think  you 
may  safely  conclude,  that  it  and  biselliata  (an 
abundant  species  often  found  in  horse-hair  linings 
of  chairs)  will  be  found  in  any  old  furniture  wai'e- 
lionse  at  Jerusalem."  For  an  interesting  account 
of  the  hal)its,  and  economy  of  the  clothes-moths, 
see  Kennie's  Insect  Arcldtecture,  p.  190,  and  for 
a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  British  species  of 
the  genus  Tinea,  see  Insecta  Britannica,  vol.  iii. 
The  clothes-moths  belong  to  the  group    Tineina, 

order  Lepidoptera.     For  the  Hebrew    DD  (Sas) 
see  Woi!.-»i.  W.  H. 

MOTHER  (CS  :  fi-fiTrip:  mater).  The  supe- 
riority of  the  Hebrew  over  all  contemporaneous 
systems  of  legislation  and  of  morals  is  strongly 
shown  in  the  higher  estimation  of  the  mother  in 
the  Jewish  family,  as  contrasted  with  modern 
oriental,  as  well  as  ancient  oriental  and  classical 
usage.  The  king's  mother,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Bathsheba,  was  treated  with  especial  honor  (1 
K.  ii.  19;  Ex.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xix.  3;  Deut.  v.  16, 
xxi.  18,  21;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xvii.  25,  xxix.  15, 
xxxi.  1,  30).  [Children;  Father;  Kindred; 
King,  vol.  ii.  p.  1540  b;  WoaiEN.] 

H.  W.  P. 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN.  In  the  0.  T.  our 
translators  have  employed  this  word  to  represent 
the  following  terms  only  of  the  original:   (1)  the 

Hebrew  "in,  har,  with  its  derivative  or  kindred 

^"■in,  hdrdr,  or  "Tin,  herer :  and  (2)  the  Chal- 
T  t'  '  V  v'  '  ^    ' 

dee  "1^!3,  ii'ir:  this  last  occurs  only  in  Dan.  ii.  35, 

46.     In  the  New  Testament  it  is  confined  almast 
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exclusively  to  representing  Upos.  In  the  Apocrypha 
the  .'anie  usage  prevails  as  in  tlie  N.  T.,  the  only 
exception  being  in  1  Mace.  xii.  3G,  where  "  mount" 
is  put  for  v\^os,  probably  a  mound,  as  we  should 
now  say,  or  enil)ankment,  by  which  Simon  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  citadel  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount  and  the  town  of  Jerusalem.  For  this 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  11)  has  re^xos,  a  wall. 

But  while  they  have  employed  "mount"  and 
"mountain"  for  the  above  Hebrew  and  Greek 
terms  only,  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  also 
occasionally  rendered  the  same  terms  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  "  hill,"  thereby  sometimes  causing  a 
confusion  and  disconnection  between  the  different 
parts  of  'the  narrative  wliich  it  would  be  desir;il)le 
to  avoid.  Examples  of  this  are  given  under  Hills 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1077).  Others  will  be  found  in  1  Mace. 
xiii.  52,  compared  with  xvi.  20;  Jud.  vi  12,  13, 
comp.  with  X.  10,  xiii.  10. 

The  Hebrew  word  /lar,  like  the  English  "  moun- 
tain," is  employed  liotli  for  single  eminences  more 
or  less  isolated,  such  as  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Ebal,  Zion, 
and  Olivet,  and  for  rar.ges,  such  as  Lebanon.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  mountainous  country  or  district, 
as  in  -Josh.  xi.  16,  where  "  the  mountain  of  Israel  " 
is  the  highland  of  Palestine,  as  opposed  to  the 
"valley  and  the  plain;"  and  in  .Josh.  xi.  21,  xx.  7, 
where  "the  mountain  of  .ludah  "  (A.  V.  in  the 
former  case  "mountains")  is  the  same  as  "the 
hill-country  "  in  xxi.  11.  Similarly  Mount  Ephraim 
(liar  Ephraim)  is  the  mountainous  district  occupied 
by  that  tribe,  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  Mount  Gaash,  Mount  Zemaraim,  the  hill  of 
Phinehas,  and  the  towns  of  Shechem,  Shamir, 
Timnath-Serach,  besides  other  cities  (2  Chr.  xv.  8), 
were  all  situated  upon  it."  So  also  the  "  mountain 
of  the  Amorites  "  is  apparently  the  elevated  coun- 
try east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  (Deut.  i.  7, 
19,  20),  and  "Mount  Naphtali  "  the  very  elevated 
and  hilly  tract  allotted  to  tliat  tribe. 

The  various  eminences  or  mountain-districts  to 
which  the  word  liar  is  applied  in  the  0.  T.  are  as 
follow :  — 

Abarim;  Amana;  of  the  Amalekites;  of 
THE  Amorites;  Ararat;  Baalah;  Baal- 
Hermon;  Basiian;  Bethel;  Bether;  Car- 
jiel;  Ebal;  Ephraiji;  Ei'hron:  Esau;  Gaash; 
Gerizim;  Gilboa;  Gilead;  Halak;  Heres; 
Hermon;  Hor''  (2);  Horeb;  of  Israel;  Je- 
ARiM;  Judah;  Olivet,  or  of  Olives;  Miz.\r; 
Moriah;  Naphtali;  Nebo;  Paran;  Pera- 
zim;  c Samaria;  Seir;  Sephar;  Sinai;  Siox, 
SiRiON,  or  SiiENiR  (all  names  for  Hermon);  Sha- 
pher;  Tabor;  Zalmon;  Zejiaraim;  Zion. 

The  ]Mount  of  the  Valley  (p^^H  "IH : 
6  vpos  'Evdd;  Alex.  ''EvaK-  mmis  convallis)  was  a 
district  on  the  East  of  .lordan,  within  the  territory 
allotted  to  Keul)en  (Josh.  xiii.  19),  containing  a 
number  of  towns.  Its  name  recalls  a  similar  juxta- 
position of  "  mount "  and  "  valley  "  in  the  name 
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of  "  Langdale  Pikes,"   a  well-known  mountain  in 
our  own  country. 

The  word  har  became,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
incorporated  with  the  name  which  accompanied  it, 
so  as  to  form  one  word.  liar  Gerizzim,  Mount 
Gerizim,  appears  in  the  writers  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  as  tto'Ais  'Apyapi^iv  (Eupole- 
nuis),  lipos  'ApyapiCos  (Marinus),  iiuni.<  A(jitznren 
(Jlin.  Hkri)s<'lyiii.  p.  .587).  This  is  also,  as  has 
already  been  noticed  (see  vol.  i.  p.  1.5G  b),  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Armageddon ;  and  it  nray  possibly 
be  that  of  Atabyrion  or  Itabyrion,  the  form  under 
which  the  name  of  Mount  'I'abor  is  given  by  the 
LXX.,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  others,  and 
•which  may  have  been  a  corruption,  for  the  sake 
of    euphony,    from    'Apra^vpinv  ■  —  ^Ara^vpiof, 

'iTU^UplOV- 

'['lie  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scrip 
tures  of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  is  very  remarkable.  The  following  are, 
it  is  believed,  all  the  words  '^  used  with  this  object 
in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills:  — 

1.  Head,  tt7Sn,  Rosk,  Gen.  viii.  5;  Ex.  xix. 
20  ;    Deut.    xxxiv.    1  ;    1    K.    xviii.    42    (A.  V. 

"  top"). 

2.  Ears,  n"l3TS,  Aziwth.  Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh, 
xix.  34:  possibly  in  allusion  to  some  projection  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  same  word  is  perhaps 
found  in  Uzzen-Sherah. 

3.  Shoulder,  ^HS,  Cathcph.  Deut.  xxxiii. 
12;  Josh.  XV.  8,  and  xviii.  16  ("side");  all  re- 
ferring to  the  hills  on  or  among  which  Jerusalem 
is  placed.  Josh.  xv.  10,  "  the  side  of  Mount 
.Jearim." 

4.  Side,  ^^,  Tsad.  (See  the  word  for  the 
"  side"  of  a  man  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16,  Ez.  iv.  4,  &c.) 
Used  in  reference  to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
26,  2  Sam.  xiii.  34. 

5.  Loins  or  Flanks,  HvpS,  Cisloth.  Chis- 
loth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
name  of  a  village,  probably  situated  on  tliis  part 

of  the  mountain,  Ha-CesuUoth,  mvDBrT.  ;.  e. 
the  "  loins  "  (Josh.  xix.  18).     [Chesu'lloth.] 

6.  Rib,  ^^^,  TsUd.  Only  used  once,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2  Sam.  xvi.  13,  and 
there  translated  "  side,"  e'/c  TrAeupas  toS  opovs. 

7.  Back,  Dptt7,  Shecem.  Possibly  the  root  of 
the  name  of  the  town  ShecJtetn,  which  may  be 
derived  from  its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  hack 
of  Gerizim. 

8.  Thigh,  rT!3~!^,  Jarcah.  (See  the  word  for 
the  "  thigh  "  of  a  man  in  Judg.  iii.  16,  21.)  Ap- 
plied to  Mount  Ephraim,  Judg.  xix.  1,  18 ;  and  to 
Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23;  Is.  xxxvii.  24.  Used  also 
for  the  "sides  "  of  a  cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3. 


a  In  the  same  manner  "  The  Peak,"  originally  the 
name  of  the  highest  mountain  of  Derbyshire,  has  now 
heen  extended  to  the  whole  district. 

b  Mount  Hor  is  probably  the  "  great  mountain  "  — 
;he  "mountain  of  mountains,"  according  to  the  ori- 
ental custom  of  emphasizing  an  expression  by  doubling 
the  word. 

c  1  K.  xvi.  24,  "  the  hill  Samaria  ;  "  accui-ately,  "  the 
mountain  Shomeron." 

d  The  same  reading  is  found  in  the  LXX.  of  Jer. 
xlvii.  5.  xlix.  4. 


e  With  perhaps  four  exceptions,  all  the  above  terms 
are  used  in  our  own  language  ;  but,  in  addition,  we 
speak  of  the  "  crown,-'  the  "  instep,"  the  "  foot,'- 
the  "toe,"  and  the  "breast"  or  "bosom"  of  a 
mountain  or  hill.  "  Top  "  is  perhaps  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  kopf,  "  head."  Similarly  we  speak  of  the 
"  mouth,"  and  the  "  gorge  "  {i.  e.  the  "  throat  ")  of 
a  ravine  ;  and  a  "  tongue  "  of  land.  Compare  too  :h« 
word  col,  "  neck,"  in  French. 
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1).  The  word  translated  "  covert  "  in  1  Sam.  xxv. 

20  is  ■~'n?)  Sether,  from  "IH?'  "  *"  hide,"  and 
probably  refers  to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  through 
which  Abigail's  path  lay.  In  this  passage  "  hill  " 
should  be  "  mountain." 

The  Chaldee  "I^TO,  tiui-,  is  the  name  still  given 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jthel  et-Tur. 

The  above  is  principally  taken  from  the  Appendix 
to  Professor  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  §  23. 
See  also  249,  and  338  note,  of  that  work.         G. 

MOUNT  (Is.  xxix.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  6,  &c.). 
[Siege.] 

*  MOUNT  OF  THE  AM'ALEKITES 
(Judg.  xii.  1.5,  and  comp.  v.  14,  A.  V.),  or 
MOUNT  OF  AM'ALEK.    [Amalekites.] 

*  MOUNT  ETHRAIM.  [Ephraim, 
Mount,  Amer.  ed.] 

MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  AM'ORITES 
("'"IXiHn  ~in  :  upos  Tov  'Afioppaiov  ■  Mons 
Amorrlud),  specifically  mentioned  Deut.  i.  19,  20 
(comp.  44),  in  reference  to  the  wandering  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert.  It  seems  to  be  the  range 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plateau  of  et-Tih, 
running  from  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the  N.  of  E.,  and 
of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebel  Araif  en- 
Niikah  westward,  and  Jebel  el-Muhrali  eastward, 
and  from  which  line  the  country  continues  moun- 
tainous all  the  way  to  Hebron.  [Wilderness  of 
Wandering.]  H.  H. 

MOURNING."  The  numerous  list  of  words 
employed  in  Scripture  to  express  the  various  actions 
which  are  characteristic  of  mourning,  show  in  a 
great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  customs  in 
this  respect.  They  appear  to  have  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  foUowing  particulars :  — 

1.  Beating  the  breast  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  excessive  de- 
gree. 

3.  Wearing  sad-colored  garments. 

4.  Songs  of  lamentation. 

5.  Funeral  feasts. 

6.  Employment  of  persotis,  especially  women,  to 
lament. 

And  we  may  remark  that  the  same  words,  and 
in  many  points  the  same  customs  prevailed,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  death,  but  in  cases  of  affliction 
or  calamity  in  general. 

(1.)  Although  in  some  respects  a  similarity  exists 
between  Eastern  and  Western  usage,  a  similarity 
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which  in  remote  times  and  in  particular  viationg 
was  stronger  than  is  now  the  case,  the  difference 
l)etween  each  is  on  the  whole  very  striking.  One 
marked  feature  of  oriental  mourning  is  what  may 
be  called  its  studied  publicity,  and  the  careful 
observance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies.  Thus 
Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  came,  as  it  were 
in  state,  to  mourn  and  weep  for  her,  Gen.  xxiii.  2. 
Job,  after  his  misfortunes,  "  arose  and  rent  his 
mantle  {meil,  Dress,  i.  621  a),  and  shaved  his 
head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  on  the  ashes," 
Job  i.  20,  ii.  8,  and  in  like  manner  his  friends 
"  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust 
upon  their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  on  the 
ground  seven  daj's  and  seven  nights "' without 
speaking,  ii.  12,  13.  We  read  also  of  high  places, 
streets,  and  house-tops,  as  places  especially  chosen 
for  mourning,  not  only  by  Jews  but  by  otlier  nations, 
Is.  XV.  3;  Jer.  iii.  21,  xlviii.  38;  1  Sam.  xi.  4,  xxx. 
4;  2  Sam.  xv.  30. 

(2.)  Among  the  particular  forms  observed  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  — 

a.  liending  the  clothes.  Gen.  x.xxvii.  29,  34,  xliv. 
13;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  27;  Is.  xxxvi.  22;  Jer.  xxxvi. 
24  (where  the  absence  of  the  form  is  to  be  noted), 
xli.  5;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xv.  32;  Josh.  vii.  6;  Joel  \w 
13;  Ezr.  ix.  5;  2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14;  Matt.  xxvi.  65, 
llxaTiov;  Mark  xiv.  63,  y^iTtiiv. 

b.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  [Sackceoth],  Gen. 
xxxvii.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xxi.  10;  Ps.  xxxv.  13; 
Is.  xxxvii.  1;  Joel  i.  8,  13;  Am.  viii.  10;  Jon.  iii. 
8,  man  and  beast ;  Job  xvi.  15 ;  Esth.  iv.  3,  4 ;  Jer. 
vi.  26;  Lam.  ii.  10;  1  K.  xxi.  27. 

c.  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32;  Josh.  vii.  6;  Esth.  iv.  1, 
3;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Job  ii.  12,  xvi.  15,  xlii.  6;  Is.  Ixi. 
3;  Rev.  xviii.  19. 

d.  Black  or  sad-colored  garments,  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ; 
Jer.  viii.  21;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6,  xlii.  9,  xliii.  2;  Mai. 
iii.  14,  marg. ;  Ges.  p.  1195. 

e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of  person, 
Deut.  xxi.  12,  13;  Ex.  xxxiii.  4:  2  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
xix.  24;  Ez.  xxvi.  16;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  16,  17. 
[Nail.] 

f.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  beard.  Lev.  x.  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  24;  Ezr. 
ix.  3;  Job  i.  20;  Jer.  vii.  29,  xvi.  6. 

fjl.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body.  Isaiah 
himself  naked  and  barefoot.  Is.  xx.  2.  The  Egyp- 
tian and  Ethiopian  captives,  ib.  ver.  4;  Is.  xlvii.  2, 
1.  6 ;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26 ;  Nah.  iii.  5 ;  Mic.  i.  11 ;  Am. 
viii.  10. 


a  1.   To  mouiji.      /.HS,  iTev9e(a,  tiigeo. 

2.  (ft)  ps,  YoyyiJ^o,  and  (6)  HSS,  nevdeix,,7noereo. 
From  {b)  PfSSl  and   71*3^^1,   o-Tcrayfios,  semiliis. 

In    Lam.    ii.   5,    TaTreivouVevos,    humiliatus ;    A.  V. 
"mourning,''  "lamentation." 

3.  n^DS,  Ti-eVeos,  fletus  ;  A.  A'.  Eachutk.  Also 
n"^32,   and   S53,  Baca,  from  n!!33,  K\aiui,fleo. 

•     :  T  T  '  T    T  ' 

4.  "^n3,  eprji'o!,  cantits.  In  Ez.  ii.  10,  ^71,  Bprivoi, 
\amenlatio.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  32,  ''S,  Qprjvo';,  carmen 
lu^ubre,  from  nrf3,   Spiji'cu),  canto. 

6     T^D,   Bpiiveui,  Itigeo. 

6.  ISpD,  KOTTfTos,  planr-iis,  from  ^5D,  kotttu, 
Vlnngo.     See  Eccl.  xii.  5. 


7.  nTp,  o-KOTe'ofiai,  contristor,  i.  e.  to  wear  dark- 
colored  clothes.     Jer.  viii.  21. 

8.  ]1S,    dnlor.      [Ben-ONI.] 

9.  HDn,   ixe\o<;,  carm  II.     Ez.  ii.  10. 

10.  n^~ltt,  ei'ao-os,  convivium  ;  A.  V.  marg. 
"  mourning  feast."     .Ter.  .xvi.  5. 

11.  I^p  or  pP,  "to  beat."  Hence  part. 
J— |"|3P"|p^,  Jer.  ix.  17  ;  eprivova-ai.,  lamentatricts, 
"mourning  women.'' 

In  N.  T.  epTji'e'u),  a\a\d^io,  oKoKv^m,  9opvPfOp.a,., 
nevBeui,  KKaiui,  KOrrro/j-ai,  Kon-CTOS,  nevBoi,  KkavB/J-o^ 
oSvpfios  ;  lugeo,Jleo,  ploro,  plaiigo,  moereo,  ejulo,  Iticttis^ 
flftiis,  moeror,  planclim,  ululatus. 
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k.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink,  2 
Sam.  i.  12,  iii.  36,  xii.  16,  22;  1  iSani.  xxxi.  13; 
Ezr.  X.  6;  Neli.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  3,  vi.  18;  Joel  i.  14, 
ii.  12;  Ez.  xxiv.  17;  Zeoli.  vii.  5,  a  periodical  fast 
during  captivity;  1  K.  xxi.  9,  12;  Is.  Iviii.  3,  4,  5, 
xxiv.  7,  y,  11;  Mai.  iii.  14;  Jer.  xxxvi.  9;  Jon. 
iii.  5,  7  (of  Nineveh);  Judg.  xx.  26;  2  Chr.  xx.  3; 
Ezr.  viii.  21 ;  Matt.  ix.  14,  15. 

i.  In  the  same  direction  may  be  mentioned 
diminution  in  offerings  to  God,  and  prohibition  to 
partake  in  sacrificial  food,  Lev.  vii.  20;  Deut.  xxvi. 
14;   Hos.  ix.  4;  Joel  i.  9,  13,  16. 

k.  Covering  the  "  upper  lip,"  i.  e.  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
of  silence;  specially  in  the  case  of  the  leper,  Lev. 
xiii.  45;  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  xix.  4;  Jer.  xiv.  4;  Ez. 
xxiv.  17;  Mic.  iii.  7. 

I.  Cutting  the  flesh,  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7 ;  xli.  5. 
[Cuttings  in  the  Flesh.]  Beating  the  body, 
Ez.  xxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 

m.  Employment  of  persons  hired  for  the  purpose 
of  mourning,  women  "skillful  in  lamentation," 
Eccl.  xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17;  Am.  v.  16;  Matt.  ix.  23. 
Also  flute -players.  Matt.  ix.  23  [Minstrel];  2 
Chr.  XXXV.  25. 

n.  Akin  to  this  usage  the  custom  for  friends  or 
passers-by  to  join  in  the  lamentations  of  bereaved 
or  afflicted  persons,  Gen.  1.  3 ;  Judg.  xi.  40 ;  Job 
ii.  11,  XXX.  25,  xxvii.  15;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  64;  Jer.  ix.  1, 
xxii.  18;  1  K.  xiv.  13,  18;  1  Chr.  vii.  22;  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  24,  25;  Zeoh.  xii.  11;  Luke  vii.  12; 'John  xi. 
31;  Acts  viii.  2,  ix.  39;  Rom.  xii.  15.  So  also  in 
times  of  general  sorrow  we  find  large  numbers  of 
persons  joining  in  passionate  expressions  of  grief, 
Judg.  ii.  4,  XX.  26;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  xxx.  4;  2 
Sam.  i.  12;  ICzr.  iii.  13;  Ez.  vii.  16,  and  the  like 
is  mentioned  of  the  priests,  Joel  ii.  17;  Mai.  ii.  13; 
see  below. 

0.  The  sitting  or  lying  posture  in  silence  indica- 
tive of  grief,  Gen.  xxiii.  3;  Judg.  xx.  26,  2  Sam. 
xii.  16,  xiii.  31;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  13;  Ezr.  ix.  3;  Lam. 
ii.  10  ;  Is.  iii.  26. 

p.  Mourning  feast  and  cup  of  consolation,  Jer. 
xvi.  7,  8. 

The  period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case  of 
Jacob  it  was  seventy  days.  Gen.  1.  3;  of  Aaron, 
Num.  XX.  29,  and  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  8,  thirty. 
A  further  period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case. 
Gen.  1.  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have 
been  an  abridged  period  in  time  of  national  danger, 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  13. 

Excessive  grief  in  the  case  of  an  individual  may 
be  noticed  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  and  the 
same  hypocritically,  Jer.  xli.  6. 

(3.)  Simitar  practices  are  noticed  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books. 

a.  Weeping,  fasting,  rending  clothes,  sackcloth, 
ashes,  or  earth  on  head,  1  Mace.  ii.  14,  iii.  47,  iv. 
39,  v.  14,  xi.  71,  xiii.  45;  2  Mace.  iii.  19,  x.  25, 
xiv.  15;  Jud.  iv.  10,  11;  viii.  6,  ix.  1,  xiv.  19 
(Assyrians),  x.  2,  3,  viii.  5;  3  Mace.  iv.  6;  2  Esdr. 
X.  4;  Esth.  xiv.  2. 

b.  Funeral  feast  with  wailing,  Bar.  vi.  32  [or 
Epist.  of  Jer.  32]  ;  also  Tob.  iv.  17 ;  see  in  reproof 
of  the  practice,  Aug.  Civ.  D.  viii.  27. 

c.  Period  of  mourning,  Jud.  viii.  6 ;  Ecclus.  xxii. 
12,  seven  days,  so  also  perhaps  2  Esdr.  v.  20.  Bel 
and  Dragon  ver.  40. 

d.  Priests  ministering  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
the  altar  dressed  in  sackcloth,  Jud.  iv.  11,  14,  15. 

c.  Idol  priests  with  clothes  rent,  head  and  beard 
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shorn,  and  head  bare,  Bar.  vi.  31  [or  Epist   of  Jer. 
31  b]. 

(4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not  Scriptural,  these 
notices  are  in  the  main  confii-med,  and  in  some 
cases  enlarged. 

a.  Tearing  hair  and  beating  breast,  Joseph.  Ani 
xvi.  7,  §  5,  XV.  3,  §  9. 

b.  Sackcloth  and  ashes,  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1, 
xix.  8,  §  2,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12,  §  5;  clothes  rent,  ii. 
15,  §  4." 

c.  Seven  days'  mourning  for  a  father,  Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  4,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  1,  §  1;  for  thirty 
days,  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  5. 

d.  Those  who  met  a  funeral  required  to  join  it, 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  26 ;  see  Luke  vii.  12,  and  Kom. 
xii.  15. 

e.  Flute-players  at  a  funeral,  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9, 
§  5.     [Jaieus,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  Mislma  prescribes  seven  days'  mourning  for 
a  father,  a  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister, 
or  wife  (Bartenora,  on  Moed  Katon,  iii.  7). 

Rending  garments  is  regularly  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  relationship.  For  a  father  or 
mother  the  garment  was  to  be  rent,  but  not  with 
an  instrument,  so  as  to  show  the  breast;  to  be 
sewn  up  roughly  after  thirty  days,  but  never  closed. 
The  same  for  one's  own  teacher  in  the  Law,  but  for 
other  relatives  a  palm  breadth  of  the  upper  garment 
to  suffice,  to  be  sewn  up  roughly  after  seven  days 
and  fully  closed  after  thirty  days,  Moed  Knt.  iii. 
7;  Shabb.  xiii.  3;  Carpzov,  Apj}.  Bib.  p.  650. 
Friendly  mourners  were  to  sit  on  the  ground,  not 
on  the  bed.  On  certain  days  the  lamentation  was 
to  be  only  partial,  Afoed  Kat.  1.  c.  For  a  wife 
there  was  to  be  at  least  one  hired  mourner  and  two 
pipers,  Cetuboth,  iv.  4. 

(5.)  In  the  last  place  we  may  mention  a,  the 
idolatrous  "  mourning  for  Tammuz,"  Ez.  viii.  14, 
as  indicating  identity  of  practice  in  certain  cases 
among  Jews  and  heathens;  and  the  custom  in  later 
days  of  offerings  of  food  at  graves,  Ecclus.  xxx.  18. 
6.  The  prohibition  both  to  the  high-priest  and  to 
Nazarites  against  going  into  mourning  even  for  a 
father  or  mother.  Lev.  xxi.  10,  11;  Num.  vi.  7; 
see  Nezir,  vii.  1.  The  inferior  priests  were  limited 
to  the  cases  of  their  near  relatives,  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4. 
c.  The  food  eaten  during  the  time  of  mourning  was 
regarded  as  impure,  Deut.  xxvi.  14;  Jer.  xvi.  5,  7; 
Ez.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4. 

(6.)  When  we  turn  to  heathen  writers  we  find 
similar  usages  prevailing  among  various  nations  of 
antiquity.  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians, 
says,  "  When  a  man  of  any  account  dies,  all  the 
womankind  among  his  relatives  proceed  to  smear 
their  heads  and  faces  with  mud.  They  then  leave 
the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  parade  the  city  with 
their  l)reasts  exposed,  beating  themselves  as  they 
go,  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  all  the  women 
belonging  to  the  family.  In  like  manner  the  men 
also  meet  them  from  opposite  quarters,  naked  to  the 
waist  and  beating  tiieraselves  "  (Her.  ii.  85).  He 
also  mentions  seventy  days  as  the  period  of  embalm- 
ing (ii.  86).  This  doubtless  includes  the  whole 
mourning  period.  Diodorus,  speaking  of  a  king's 
death,  mentions  rending  of  £;armeiits,  suspension  of 
sacrifices,  heads  smeared  with  clay,  and  breasts 
bared,  and  says  men  and  women  go  about  in  com- 
panies of  200  or  300,  making  a  wailing  twice-a-day, 
evpv0/j,<jijs  jiter'  ai5r)s.  They  abstain  from  flesh, 
wheat-l)read,  wine,  the  bath,  dainties,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  pleasure ;  do  not  lie  on  beds,  but  lament  as 
for  an  only  child  during  seventy-two  days.    Oil  the 
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last  day  a  sort  of  trial  was  held  of  the  merits  of 
the  deceased,  and  according  to  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  he  was 
treated  with  funeral  honors,  or  the  contrary  (Died. 
Sic.  i.  72).  Similar  usages  prevailed  in  the  case  of 
private  persons,  ib.  91,  92. 

The  Egyptian  paintings  confirm  these  accounts 
as  to  the  exposure  of  the  person,  the  beating,  and 
the  throwing  clay  or  mud  upon  the  head;  and 
women  are  represented  who  appear  to  be  hired 
mourners  (Long,  Eg.  Ant.  ii.  154-159 ;  Wilkinson, 
£■(/.  Ant.  ii.  pp.  358,  387).  Herodotus  also  mentions 
tile  Persian  custom  of  rending  the  garments  with 
wailing,  and  also  cutting  oft'  the  hair  on  occasions 
of  death  or  calamity.  The  last,  he  says,  was  also 
usual  among  the  Scythians  (Her.  ii.  GG,  viii.  99, 
ix.  24,  iv.  71). 

Lucian,  in  his  discourse  concerning  Greek  mourn- 
ing, speaks  of  tearing  the  hair  and  flesh,  and 
wailing,  and  beating  the  breast  to  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  L.irial  of  slaves,  horses,  and  ornaments  as 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  deceased,  and  the  practice 
for  relatives  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  parents  of 
the  deceased  to  partake  of  the  funeral-feast  {irepi- 
Senrvov)  by  way  of  recruiting  themselves  after 
their  three  days'  fast  (De  Luctu,  vol.  ii.  p.  303, 
305,  307,  ed.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions 
that  the  Greeks  regarded  all  mourners  as  unclean, 
and  that  women  in  mourning  cut  their  hair,  but 
the  men  let  it  grow.  Of  the  Romans,  in  carrying 
corpses  of  parents  to  the  grave,  the  sons,  he  says, 
cover  their  heads,  but  the  daughters  uncover  them, 
contrary  to  their  custom  in  each  case  (  Qmest.  Rom. 
vol.  vii.  pp.  74,  82,  ed.  lieiske). 

Greeks  and  Romans  both  made  use  of  hired 
mourners,  prcefica,  who  accompanied  the  funeral 
procession  with  chants  or  songs.  Flowers  and  per- 
fumes were  also  thrown  on  the  graves  (Ov.  Fast. 
vi.  G60 ;  Trist.  v.  1,  47 ;  Plato,  Legrj.  vii.  9 ;  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  art.  Funus).  The  pritficce  seem  to  be  the 
predecessors  of  the  "  unites  "  of  modern  funerals. 

(7.)  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  orien- 
tal and  other  customs,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
great  measure  agree.  U'Arvieux  says,  Arab  men 
are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or  sand 
on  their  heads.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil 
and  an  old  abba  by  way  of  mourning  garments. 
They  also  sing  the  praises  of  the  deceased  ( Trav. 
pp.  269,  270).  Niebuhr  says  both  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  stated  times  {Voy.  i.  150).  Burckhardt 
says  the  women  of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their 
heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives,  a  cus- 
tom prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  Berber  on  a  death  they 
usually  kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  camel.  He  also 
mentions  wailing  women,  and  a  man  in  distress 
besmearing  his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of 
grief  (Niibia,  pp.  176,  226,  374).  And,  speaking 
of  the  ancient  Arab  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt,  "  I  have 
seen  the  female  relations  of  a  deceased  man  dance 
before  his  house  with  sticks  and  lances  in  their 
hands  and  behaving  like  furious  soldiers"  (Notts 
on  Bed  i.  280).  Shaw  says  of  the  Arabs  of  Bar- 
bary,  aiter  a  funeral  the  lemale  relations  during 
the  space  of  two  or  three  months  go  once  a  \veek  to 
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weep  over  the  grave  and  offer  eatables  (see  Ecclua 
XXX.  18).  He  also  mentions  mourning  women 
{Trav.  pp.  220,  242).  "In  Oman,"  Wellsted 
says,  "  tliere  are  no  hired  mourning  women,  but 
the  females  from  the  neighborhood  assemble  after 
a  funeral  and  continue  i'or  eight  days,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  to  utter  loud  lamentations'"  {Trav.  i. 
216).  In  the  Arabian  Nights  are  frequent  allu- 
sions to  similar  practices,  as  rending  clothes, 
throwing  dust  on  the  head,  cutting  oft'  the  hair, 
loud  exclamation,  visits  to  the  tomb,  plucking  the 
hair  and  beard  (i.  65,  203,  297,  358,  518,  ii.  354, 
237,  409).  They  also  mention  ten  days  and  forty 
days  as  periods  of  mourning  (i.  427,  ii.  409).  Sir 
J.  Chardin.  speaking  of  Persia,  says  the  tombs  are 
visited  periodically  by  women  (  Voy.  vi.  489).  He 
speaks  also  of  the  tumult  at  a  death  {ib.  482V 
Mourning  lasts  forty  days:  for  eight  days  a  fast  is 
observed,  and  visits  are  paid  by  friends  to  the  be- 
reaved relatives;  on  the  ninth  day  tlie  men  go  to 
the  bath,  shave  the  head  and  beard,  and  return 
the  visits,  but  the  lamentation  continues  two  or 
three  times  »  week  till  the  fortieth  day.  The 
mourning  garments  are  dark-colored,  but  never 
black  ((6.  p.  481).  Russell,  speaking  of  the  Turks 
at  Aleppo,  says,  "  the  instant  the  death  takes 
place,  the  women  who  are  in  the  chanilier  give  the 
alarm  by  shrieking  as  if  distracted,  and  are  joined 
by  all  the  other  females  in  the  harem.  This  con- 
clamation  is  termed  the  "  wulwaly  "  :  "  it  is  so  shrill 
as  to  be  heard,  especially  in  the  night,  at  a  pro- 
digious distance.  The  men  disapprove  of  and  take 
no  share  in  it ;  they  drop  a  few  tears,  assume  a  re- 
signed silence,  and  retire  in  private.  Some  of  the 
near  female  relations,  when  apprised  of  what  has 
happened,  repair  to  the  house,  and  the  wulwaly, 
which  had  paused  for  some  time,  is  renewed  upon 
the  entrance  of  each  visitant  Into  the  harem " 
{Aleppo,  i.  306).  He  also  mentions  professional 
mourners,  visits  to  the  grave  on  tlie  third,  seventh, 
and  fortieth  days,  prayers  at  the  tomb,  flowers 
strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the  poor.  At 
these  visits  the  shriek  of  wailing  is  renewed:  the 
chief  mourner  appeals  to  the  deceased  and  re- 
proaches him  fondly  for  his  departure.  The  men 
make  no  change  in  their  dress;  the  women  lay 
aside  their  jewels,  dress  in  their  plainest  garments, 
and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a  dusky 
color.  They  usually  mourn  twelve  months  for  a 
husband  and  six  for  a  father  {ib.  311,  312).  Of 
the  Jews  he  says,  the  conclamation  is  practiced  by 
the  women,  but  hired  mourners  are  seldom  called 
in  to  assist  at  the  wulwaly.  Both  sexes  make  some 
alteration  in  dress  by  way  of  mourning.  The  women 
lay  aside  their  jewels,  the  men  make  "a  small  rent 
in  their  outer  vestment  (ii.  86,  87). 

Lane,  speaking  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  says, 
"  After  death  the  women  of  the  family  raise  cries 
of  lamentation  called  '  welweleh  '  or  '  wilvval,'  utter- 
ing the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  '  O,  my  master !  O,  my  re- 
source !  O,  my  misfortune !  0,  my  glory ! '  (see  Jer. 
xxii.  18).  The  females  of  the  neighborhood  come 
to  join  with  them  in  this  conclamation ;  generally, 
also,  the  family  send  for  two  or  more  neck/dbehs,  or 
public  wailing  women.  Each  bring.s  a  tambourine, 
and   beating  them  they  exclaim,  'Alas  for  him.' 


n  Arab.  J^J*.  ll^h.    '^^,  Gk.  oXoAv^u,  a\a\d(w, 
(iftt.  ejulo,  uluio,  an  onomatopoetic  word  common  to 


many  languages.  See  Ges.  p.  596;  Schoebel,  Anal. 
Conslit.  p.  54 ;  and  Russell,  vol.  i.  note  83,  chiefly 
from  Schultens. 
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The  female  relatives,  domestics,  and  friends,  with 
their  hair  disheveled,  and  sometimes  with  rent 
clothes,  lieating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, 
'  Alas,  for  liiiu !  '  These  make  no  alteration  in 
dress,  hut  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
head-veils,  and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-hlue  color. 
They  visit  the  tomhs  at  stated  periods  "  {Mod.  Eg. 
iii.  152,  171,  195).  Wealthy  foniilies  in  Cairo  have 
in  the  hurial-grounds  regularly  furnished  houses  of 
mourning,  to  which  the  females  repair  at  stated 
periods  to  hewail  their  dead.  The  art  of  mourning 
is  only  to  be  acquired  I)y  long  practice,  and  regular 
professors  of  it  are  usually  hired,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  death,  by  the  wealthier  classes  (Mrs.  Poole, 
Emjlishw.  in  Egypt,  ii.  100).  Dr.  Wolff  men- 
tions the  wailing  over  the  dead  in  Abyssinia,  AiUo- 
biog.  ii.  27-3.  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions  a  prac- 
tice among  the  Jews  of  bui'ning  perfumes  at  the 
site  of  Abraham's  tomb  at  Hebron,  for  which  see 
2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  19;  Jer.  sxxiv.  5;  P.  della 
Valle,  Viaggi,  i.  30G.  The  customs  of  the  N. 
American  Indians  also  resemble  those  which  have 
been  described  in  many  particulars,  as  the  howling 
and  wailing,  and  speeches  to  the  dead :  among  some 
tribes  the  practice  of  piercing  the  flesh  with  arrows 
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or  sharp  stones,  visits  to  the  place  of  the  dead 
(Carver,  Travels,  p.  401 ;  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  U. 
Stales,  ii.  912;  CatUn,  N.  A.  Jndiam,  i.  90). 

The  former  and  present  customs  of  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Highlanders  at  funerals  may  also  be 
cited  as  similar  in  several  respects,  e.  ;/.  wailing 
and  howling,  watching  with  the  corpse,  funeral  en- 
tertainments ("funeral  baked  meats  "),  flowers  on 
the  grave,  days  of  visiting  the  grave  (Brand,  Poj). 
Antig.  ii.  128,  &c.;  Harmer,  Obs.  iii.  40). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  tradi- 
tional customary  lamentation  is  found  in  the  weekly 
wailing  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  as  near 
to  the  Temple  as  could  be  detained.  This  custom, 
noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  is  alluded  to  by  Benjamin 
of  'i'udela,  and  exists  to  the  present  day.  Jerome, 
ad  Sofihon.  i.  15;  ad  Paulam,  Ep.  xxxix. ;  Early 
Trav.  in  Pal.,  ^.  83;  Raumer,  Paldstiiin,  p.  293; 
Martiueau,  Eastern  Life,  p.  471;  Robinson,  i.  237. 

H.  W.  P. 

*  It  is  customary  among  the  Christian  men  of 
the  upper  classes  in  Syria  to  make  a  change  to 
black  garments  on  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  fam- 
ily, or  at  least  to  wear  black  crape  over  the  tar- 
boosh. G.  E.  P. 


Copper  Coins  of  Vespasian,  representing  the  mourning  of  Judaea  for  her  Captivity. 


MOUSE  ("133^7  '«A-A«)':  fj.ds:  mus)  occurs 
in  Lev.  xi.  29  as  one  of  the  unclean  creeping 
things  which  were  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food.  In 
1  Sam.  vi.  4,  5,  five  golden  mice,  "  images  of  the 
mice  that  mar  the  land,"  are  mentioned  as  part  of 
the  trespass  offering  which  the  Philistines  were 
to  send  to  the  Israelites  when  they  returned  the 
ark.  In  Is.  Ixvi.  17,  it  is  said,  "  They  that  sanc- 
tify themselves  ....  eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the 
abomination,  and  the  mouse,  shall  be  consumed 
together."  The  Hebrew  word  is  in  all  probability 
generic,  and  is  not  intended  to  denote  any  partic- 
ular species  of  mouse;  although  Bochart  (IJieros. 
ii.  427),  following  the  Arabic  version  of  Is.  Ixvi. 
17,  restricts  its  meaning  to  the  jerboa  {Dipus  jac- 
idus).  The  original  word  denotes  a  field-ravager," 
and  may  therefore  comprehend  any  destructive  ro- 
dent. It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
5,  "  the  mice  that  mar  the  land  "  may  include  and 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  short-tailed  field-mice 
{Arvicola  agrestis,  Flem.),  which  Dr.  Kitto  says 
cause  great  destruction  to  the  corn-lands  of  Syria. 
"  Of  all  the  smaller  rodentia  which  are  injurious, 
both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods,  there  is  not," 
says   Prof.  Bell  {Hist.  Brit.   Quad.   p.  325),  "one 


"  Bochart  derives  it  from  7!D1?,  "  to  deyour,"  and 
"12,  "corn." 


which  produces  such  extensive  destruction  as  this 
little  animal,  when  its  increase,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  becomes  multitudinous."  The  ancient  writers 
frequently  speak  of  the  great  ravages  committed  by 
mice.  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  ascribes  the  loss  of  Sen- 
nacherib's ai-my  to  mice,  which  in  the  night  time 
gnawed  through  the  bow-strings  and  shield-straps. 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's  Cycl.  art. 
"  Mouse")  says  that  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse 
are  still  eaten  in  common  with  the  jerboa  by  the 
Bedoueens;  and  Gesenius  {Tkes.  s.  v.)  believes 
some  esculent  species  of  dormouse  is  referred  to  in 
Is.  Ixvi.  17.  W.  H. 

MOWING  {fl;  ionsio,  Am.  vii.  1— LXX. 
reads  Tcby  6  ^aaiKeus,  either  from  a  various  reading 
or  a  confusion  of  the  letters  T  and  3  —  a  word  sig- 
nifying also  a  shorn  fleece,  and  rendered  in  Ps. 
Ixxii.  6  "  mown  grass  ").  As  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate  in  Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated 
countries  soon  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay- 
making in  our  sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The 
term  "hay,"  therefore,  in  P.  B.  version  of  Ps.  cvi. 

20,  for  itt? 57,  is  incorrect.  A.  V.  "grass."  So 
also  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6.  The  corn  des- 
tined for  forage  is  cut  with  a  sickle.     The  term 

n^p,  A.  V.  "  mower,"  Ps.  cxxix.  7,  is  most  cora- 
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raonly  in  A.  V.  "reaper;  "  and  once,  Jer.  ix.  22, 
"  harvest-man." 

The  "king's  mowings,"  Am.  vii.  1,  J.  e.  mown 
grass,  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal 
right  of  early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry. 
See  1  K.  xviii.  5.  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  138;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  K(j.  ahridgm.  ii.  43,  50;  Early  Trav.,  p.  305. 
Pietro  clella  Valle,  FJrt^oJ,  ii.  p.  237;  Chardin,  Voy., 
iii.  370;  Layard,  Nin.  <.f  Bab.,  p.  330;  Niebuhr, 
Bescr.  dt  I'Ar.  p.  139;  Harmer,  Obs.,  iv.  386; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  cm  Bed.,  i.  210.)       H.  W.  P. 

MO'ZA  (S^"l!2  [going  forik,  dom;  gate:'] 
Mocra;  [Vat.  I&ktoi/;]  Alex.  loxra:  Mosa). 
1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Kphah  (1  Chr.  ii.  40). 

2.  {Maiffd,  1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37;  Mooo-d»  Alex. 
[FA.]  Maffa,  1  Chr.  ix.  42,  43).  Son  of  Zimri, 
and  descendant  of  Saul  through  Micah  the  son  of 
Mephibosheth. 

MO'ZAH  (n!jbn  [perh.  the  fountain],  with 
the  definite  article,  ham-Motsah:  'AficoK-fj'.,  Alex. 
Afiajcra,:  Amusa),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment 
of  Benjamin  (.Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  between 
hac-Cephirah  and  Kekem.  The  former  of  these 
has  probably  been  identified  with  Kefir,  2  miles 
east  of  Yah,  but  no  trace  of  any  name  resembling 
Motsali  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  Interpreting 
the  name  according  to  its  Hebrew  derivation,  it 
may  signify  "the  spring-head" — the  place  at 
which  the  water  of  a  spring  gushes  out  (Stanley, 
S.  (f  P.  App.  §  52).  A  place  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna  (Siiccah,  iv.  §  5)  as  follows: 
• —  "  There  was  a  place  below  Jerusalem  named 
Motsa ;  thither  they  descended  and  gathered  willow- 
branches,"  i.  e.  for  the  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles"  so 
called.     To  this  the  Geraara  adds,  "  the  place  was 

aColonia"  (S"^^7'lp),  that  is,  exempt  from  the 
king's  tribute"  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  2043), 
which  other  Talmudists  reconcile  with  the  original 
name  by  observing  that  ]Motsah  signifies  an  outlet 
or  liberation,  e.  g.  from  tribute.  Bartenora,  who 
lived  at  .Jerusalem,  and  now  lies  in  the  "  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  "  there,  says  (in  Surenhusius'  Mishna, 
ii.  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  and  in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Colo- 
nia.  On  these  grounds  Schwarz  (127)  would 
identify  Mozah  with  the  present  Kulonieh,  a  village 
about  4  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jaffa  road, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Wady  Beil  Hannah. 
The  interpretations  of  the  Kabbis,  just  quoted,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  name  being  really  derived 
from  its  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colonia, 
as  suggested  by  Robinson,  {Bibl.  lies.  iii.  158).  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  is 
that  Kulonieh  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  "  lielow 
Jerusalem  "  — an  expression  which  is  most  natural- 
1}'  interpreted  of  the  ravine  beneath  the  city,  where 
the  Bir-liyub  is,  and  the  royal  gardens  formerly 
were.  Still  there  are  vestiges  of  much  vegetation 
about  Kulonieh,  and  when   the  country  was  more 


n  Can  this  title  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Koulon  (koOAoi')i  which  is  one  of  the  eleven  names 
inserted  by  the  LXX.  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of 
Judiih,  between  verses  59  and  60  of  Josh,  xv.? 

6  *  It  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  whether 
this  river-bed  is  "  dry '"  nr  contains  water.  Several 
travellers,  as  Richardson,  Otto  von  Kiohtcr,  I'rokcsch, 
toftify  that  it  is  quite  a  running  stream,  at  certain 
tk'.'iods  of  the  year,  of  which  indeed   proof  is  seen  in 


MULBERRY-TREES 

generally  cultivated  and  wooded,  and  the  climate 
less  arid  than  at  present,  the  dry  river-bed  **  which 
the  traveller  now  crosses  may  have  flowed  with 
water,  and  have  formed  a  not  unfavorable  spot  for 
the  growth  of  willows.  G.    • 

*  MUFFLERS.     [Veils,  (3.)] 

MULBERRY-TREES  (D'Saa,  becaim : 
KXavdjxwv,  aTTtoi:  pyri)  occurs  only  in  2  Sam.  v. 
23  and  24,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr. 
xiv.  14.  The  Philistines  having  spread  themselves 
in  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  David  was  ordered  to 
fetch  a  compass  behind  them  and  come  upon  them 
over  against  the  mulberry-trees ;  and  to  attack  them 
when  he  heard  the  "  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops 
of  the  mulberry-trees." 

We  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what  kind  of 

tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  S""/'  ;  many  at- 
tempts at  identification  have  been  made,  but  they 
are  mere  conjectures.  The  Jewish  Rabbis, with 
several  modern  versions,  understand  the  mulberry- 
tree;  others  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Celsius 
{IJicrob.  i.  335)  believes  the  Hebrew  bdcd  is  iden- 
tical with  a  tree  of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a 
MS.  work  of  the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu'l 
Fadli,  namely,  some  species  of  Amyris  or  Balsam- 
odendron.  Most  lexicographers  are  satisfied  with 
this  explanation.  Some  modern  English  authors 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ro3le,  who  (Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  Baca)  refers  the  Hebrew  bacd  to  the 
Arabic  Sliajrat-al-bak,<^  "the  gnat-tree,"  which  he 
identifies  with  some  species  of  poplar,  several  kinds 
of  which  are  found  in  Palestine.  Rosenmiiller  fol- 
lows the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and  believes 
"  pear-trees"  are  signified.  As  to  the  claim  of  the 
mulberry-tree  to  represent  the  becalm  of  Scripture, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  foundation  for  such  an  in- 
j  teipretation  —  for,  as  Rosenmiiller  has  observed 
{Rib.  Bat.  p.  25G),  it  is  neither  "countenanced  by 
the  ancient  versions  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any 
similar  term  ni  the  cognate  languages"- — unless 
we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Ursinus,  who  {Arbor.  Bib. 
iii.  75),  having  in  view  the  root  of  the  word  bacah,<^ 
"to  weep,"  identifies  the  name  of  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion with  the  mull)ei'ry,  "  from  the  blood-like  tears 
which  the  pressed  berries  pour  forth."  Equally  un- 
satisfactory is  the  claim  of  the  "pear-tree"  to  repre- 
sent the  bdcd  :  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  LXX.,  in 
the  absence  of  further  evidence,  is  enough  to  show 
that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  ren- 
dering. 

As  to  the  tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadli  speaks,  and 
which'  Sprengel  {IJist.  Eei  herb.  p.  12)  identifies 
with  Amyris  grleadensis,  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  denote  the  bdcd  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  al- 
though there  is  an  exact  similarity  in  form  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms  :  for  the  Amyri- 
ddcece  are  tropical  shrubs,  and  never  could  havt: 
grown  in  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  the  Scriptural 
locality  for  the  becdhn. 

The  explanation  given  by  Royle,  that  some  poplar 


the  striking  fertility  of  the  valley  which  it  irrigates. 
(See  Deceitfully,  vol.  i.  p.  .577,  Am.  ed.)  H. 

<^  I   ii^Jt    Sy-^^-^j  °^  which,  however,  Freytag 

says,  "  Arbor  culicum,  \ilnius,  quia  ex  succo  in  folli- 
culis  exsiccato  culiecs  giguuntur." 

d   rf  52:   "  to  flow  by  drops,"  "  to  weep." 


MULE 

is  signified,  althougli  in  some  respects  it  is  well 
Buited  to  the  context  of  tlie  Scriptural  passages,  is 
untenable;  for  the  Hebrew  Med  and  the  Arabic 
baka  are  clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, as  is  evident  from  the  difference  of  the  second 
radical  letter  in  each  word." 

As  to  the  SD2  of  I's.  Ixxxiv.  6,  which  the  A. 
V.  retains  as  a  proper  name,  we  entirely  agree  with 
Hengstenberg  {Com.  on  Ps.  ad  loc),  that  the  word 
denotes  "  weeping,"  and  that  the  whole  reference 
to  Baca  trees  must  be  given  up,  but  see  Baca. 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
mulberry-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  vi.  34, 
as  having  l)een,  together  with  grape  juice,  shown 
to  the  elephants  of  Antiochus  Eupator  in  order  to 
irritate  these  animals  and  make  them  more  formida- 
ble opponents  to  the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  animals  are  enraged  when  they 
see  blood  or  anything  of  the  color  of  blood.  For 
further  remarks  on  the  mulberry-trees  of  Palestine 
see  Sycamine.  VV.  H. 

MULE,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words,  —  Pcred  or  Plnlali, 
Rechesh,  and  Yemhn. 

1.  Pered,  Pirdd/i  (T^S,  n^"l2  :*  6  rifj-iovos, 
tj  rjixiouos'  muliis,  mula),  the  common  and  feminine 
Hebrew  nouns  to  express  the  "  mule;  "  the  first  of 
which  occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible, 
the  latter  only  in  1  K.  i.  3-3,  38,  44.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  till 
the  time  of  David  (as  to  the  yhnim,  A.  V. 
"  mules."  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  see  below),  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  horses.  After  this  time  horses  and 
mules  are  in  Scripture  often  mentioned  together. 
After  the  first  half  of  David's  reign,  as  Blichaelis 
{Com?nent.  on  Laws  of  Moses,  h.  477)  observes, 
they  became  all  at  once  very  common.  In  Ezr.  ii. 
66,  Nell.  vii.  68,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  mules;  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  "  all  the  king's  sons 
arose,  and  every  man  gat  him  up  upon  liis  mule." 
Absalom  rode  on  a  mule  in  the  Ijattle  of  the  wood 
of  Ephraim  at  the  time  when  the  animal  went 
away  from  under  him  and  so  caused  his  death. 
IMules  were  amongst  the  presents  which  were 
brought  year  by  year  to  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  25). 
The  Levitical  law  forbade  the  coupling  together  of 
animals  of  different  species  (Lev.  xix.  19),  conse- 
quently we  must  suppose  that  the  mules  were  im- 
ported, unless  the  Jews  became  subsequently  less 
strict  in  their  observance  of  the  ceremonial  injunc- 
tions, and  bred  their  mules.  We  learn  from  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  14)  that  the  Tyrians,  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, were  supplied  with  both  horses  and  mules 
from  Armenia  (Togarmah),  which  country  was  cele- 
brated for  its  good  horses  (see  Strabo,  xi.  13,  §  7, 
ed.  Kramer ;  comp.  also  Xenoph.  Anah.  iv.  5,  30 ; 
Herod,  vii.  40).  Michaelis  conjectures  that  the 
Israelites  first  became  acquainted  with  nuiles  in  the 
war  which  David  carried  on  with  the  king  of  Nisibis 
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3  in  the  Hebrew,   '£  in  the  Arabic  ;  S3iD,  i    a_3. 
6  A  word  of  doubtful  etymology.     Geseniiis  refers  it 

to    the   Syriac    ?«-^i  "  avotavit."     Comp.    German 
F/urd,  Lat.  burdo,  and  see  Michaelis'  remarks. 

'"  From  unused  root   D^^,   "  quas  colon's  potestatem 
habuisse  videtur  "  (Qesen.  Th.es.). 


(Zobah),  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solomon's  time  it 
is  possible  that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally  ac- 
companied the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of 
Israel  obtained  from  tliat  country ;  for  though  the 
mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  E(jijpl.  i.  386, 
Lond.  1854),  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
animal.  That  a  friendship  existed  between  Solo- 
mon and  Pharaoh  is  clear  from  1  K.  ix.  16,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  of  Solomon  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt ;  but  after  Shishak 
came  to  the  throne  a  very  difiijrent  spirit  prevailed 
between  the  two  kingdoms:  perhaps,  therefore, 
from  this  date  mules  were  obtained  irom  Armenia. 
It  Mould  appear  that  kings  and  great  men  only 
rode  on  mules.  We  do  not  read  of  mules  at  all  in 
the  N.  T.,  perhaps  therefore  fhey  had  ceased  to  be 
imported. 

2.  Rechesh  (ti^P'H)'     See  Dkomedaky. 

3.  Yemim  (D^V  '-'  rhv  'lajxeiv.  Vat.  and  Alex. ; 
rhv  ea^i;/,  Compl. ;  Toi'j  lafxeiy,  Aq.  and  Sym.: 
iiqiue  cididie)  is  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where 
the  .4.  V.  has  "  mules  "  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name  oc- 
curs is  one  concerning  which  various  explanations 
have  been  attempted.  Whatever  may  be  the  proper 
translation  of  the  passage,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  its  rendering  — "  This 
was  that  Anah  tliat  found  the  mules  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father.'' 
Michaelis  has  shown  that  at  this  time  horses  were 
unknown  in  Canaan ;  consequently  mules  could  not 
have  been  bred  there.  The  Talmudical  writers  be- 
lieve that  Anah  was  the  first  to  find  out  the  man- 
ner of  breeding  mules :  but,  besides  the  objection 
urged  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  its  cognates  have  any  such  a  word  to  sig- 
nify "  mules."  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  209,  10),  follow- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Version  and  Onk- 
elos,  renders  yemim  by  "  emims  "  or  "giants" 
(Gen.  xiv.  5);  but  this  explanation  has  been  gen- 
erally abandoned  by  modern  critics  (see  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  Schol.  in  Gen.;  Geddes,  Cril.  Rem.  xiv.  5). 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which  inter- 
prets yemim  to  mean  "  warm  springs,"  as  the 
Vulg.  has  it;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  Gesenius  and  modern  scholars  generally:  the 
passage  will  then  read,  "  this  was  that  Anah  who 
while  he  was  feeding  his'father's  asses  in  the  desert 
discovered  some  hot  springs."  This  would  be  con- 
sidered an  important  discovery,  and  as  such  worthy 
of  record  by  the  historian ;  but  if,  with  some  w-riters, 
we  are  to  understand  merely  that  Anah  discovered 
water,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fact, 
for  his  father's  asses  could  not  have  survived  with- 
out it.  d  W.  H. 

MUP'PIM  (D''QP  [perh.  darkness,  sorroiv, 
Fiir.st]:  MafKfil/x;  [Alex.  Ma;U(^6i/x:]  Mophim),  a. 
Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Kachel  who  belonged  to  the  original  colony  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  In  Num. 
xxvi.  .39  the  name  is  written  Shupham,  and  the 

(I  The  plural  form  of  a  noun  (C'^Il'^i'Tl^*  Ct^) 
which  is  apparently  of  Persian  origin,  rendered 
"  camel  "  by  the  A.  V.,  occurs  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  14, 
and  seems  to  denote  some  fine  breed  of  mules.  See 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  219).  [On  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  see  ad- 
dition to  Anah,  Amer.  ed] 
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family  sprung  from  him  are  called  Shuphamites. 
In  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  it  is  Shuppim  (the  same  as 
xxvi.  IG),  and  viii.  5,  Sheplniphan.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  Jluppim  is  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
and  that  Shupham  is  the  true  form.  [Bkchek.] 
According  to  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  he  and  his  brother 
Huppim  were  the  sons  of  Ir,  or  Iri  (ver.  7),  the 
son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  their  sister 
Maachah  appears  to  have  married  into  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  {ib.  15,  16).  But  ver.  15  seems  to  be 
in  a  most  corrupt  state.  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6,  assigns 
in  like  manner  Shephuphan  to  the  family  of  Bela, 
as  do  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  As  it  seems  to 
be  impossible  that  Benjamin  could  have  had  a 
great-grandson  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going  down 
into  Egypt  (comp.  Gen.  1.  23),  and  as  Machir  the 
husband  of  Maachah  was  Manasseh's  son,  perhaps 
the  explanation  of  the  matter  may  be  that  Shu- 
phani  was  Benjamin's  son,  as  he  is  represented 
Num.  xxvi.  39,  but  that  his  family  were  afterwards 
reckoned  with  that  of  which  Ir  the  son  of  Bela  was 
chief  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxv.  9-31,  xxvi.  8,  9,  11). 

A.  C.  H. 

MURDER."  The  principle  on  which  the  act 
of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was  regarded 
by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offense  is  stated  on 
its  highest  ground,  as  an  outrage,  Philo  calls  it 
sacrilege,  on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be 
punished  even  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix. 
5,  6,  with  Bertheau's  note;  see  also  John  viii.  44: 
1  John  iii.  12,  15;  Philo,  De  Spec.  Leg.  iii.  15, 
vol.  ii.  p.  313).  Its  secondary  or  social  ground  ap- 
pears to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  replenish  the 
earth  which  immediately  follows  (Gen.  ix.  7).  The 
exemption  of  Cain  from  capital  punishment  may 
thus  be  regarded  by  anticipation  as  founded  on  the 
social  ground  either  of  expediency  or  of  example 
(Gen.  iv.  12,  15).  The  postdiluvian  command, 
enlarged  ai'.d  infringed  by  the  practice  of  blood- 
revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  extent  to  sanction, 
was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  which,  while  it 
protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined  with 
additional  strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  pro- 
hibited compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murderer, 
or  his  protection  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge- 
city,  or  even  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle 
which  finds  an  eminent  illustration  in  the  case  of 
Joab  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num. 
XXXV.  16,  18,  21,  31;  Deut.  xix.  11,  13;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  25,  XX.  10;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  31;  Philo,  Z.  c; 
Michaelis,  On  Laws  of  Moses,  §  132).  Bloodshed 
even  in  warfare  was  held  to  involve  poUution  (Num. 
XXXV.  33,  34;  Deut.  xxi.  1,  9;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  3). 
Philo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deserves 
punishment  equally  with  actual  perpetration;  and 
the  Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for 
another  is  punishable  with  death;  but  no  express 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Law 
(Philo,  /.  c;  Mishn.  Sank.  ix.  2). 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of 
child-murder,  (b)  of  parricide,  nor  (c)  of  taking 
life  by  poison,  but  its  animus  is  sufficiently  obvious 
in  all  thpse  cases  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  9; 
Matt.  XV.  4),  and  the  3d  may  perhaps  be  specially 
intended  under  the  prohibition  of  witchcraft  (Ex. 
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xxii.  18;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  34;  Philo,  De  Spec. 
Leg.  iii.  17,  vol.  ii.  p.  315). 

It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master  who  killed  his 
slave  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  20;  Knobel, 
ad  foe).  In  Egypt  the  murder  of  a  slave  was 
punishable  with  death  as  an  example  a  fortiori  in 
the  case  of  a  freeman ;  and  parricide  was  punished 
with  burning;  but  child-nmrder,  though  treated 
as  an  odious  crime,  was  not  punished  with  death 
(Diod.  Sic.  i.  77).  The  Greeks  also,  or  at  least 
the  Athenians,  protected  the  life  of  the  slave  {Diet, 
of  Antiq.  art.  Serviis,  p.  1036 ;  Miiller,  Dmians, 
iii.  3,  §  4;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  208,  209). 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  suicide  at- 
tempted, nor  does  any  special  restriction  appear 
to  have  attached  to  the  property  of  the  suicide 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  23). 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  her 
death  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  23; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  33). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  vicious  caused  the 
death  of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  de- 
stroyed, but  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no 
steps  to  restrain  it,  was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Ex. 
xxi.  29,  31;  Michaelis,  §  274,  vol.  iv.  pp.  234,  235). 

The  duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  mur- 
derer is  in  the  Law  expressly  laid  on  the  "  revenger 
of  blood;"  but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  be 
previously  decided  by  the  Levitical  tribunal.  A 
strong  bar  against  the  license  of  private  revenge 
was  placed  by  the  provision  which  required  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  witnesses  in  any  capital 
question  (Num.  xxxv.  19-30;  Deut.  xvii.  6-12, 
xix.  12,  17).  In  regal  times  the  duty  of  execution 
of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  39,  xiv.  7,  11; 
1  K.  ii.  34).  During  this  period  also  the  practice 
of  assassination  became  frequent,  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Among  modes  of  effecting  this 
object  may  be  mentioned  the  murder  of  Benhadad 
of  Damascus  by  Hazael  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth 
(1  K.  XV.  2^,  xvi.  9;  2  k.  viii.  15;  Thenins,  ad 
loc.\  Jahn,  Hist.  i.  137;  2  K.  x.  7,  xi.  1,  16,  xii. 

20,  xiv.  5,  XV.  14,  25,  30). 

It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in 
the  act,  but  unlawful  to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Ex. 
xxii.  2,  3). 

The  Koran  forbids  child-murder,  and  allows 
blood-revenge,  but  permits  money-compensation  for 
bloodshed  (ii.  21,  iv.  72.  xvii.  230,  ed.  Sale). 
[Blood,  Revenger  of;  Makslayer.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  MURRAIN.     [Plagues,  the  Ten,  5.] 

MU'SHI  C*iy^?2  [withdrawing,  forsaking]: 
'OfxavcTi,  Ex.  vi.  19 ;  6  Mou<ri,  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  xxiii. 

21,  xxiv.  26,  30;  Uovcrl,  Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi. 
47,  xxiii.  23;  [Vat.  Ofxovan,  o  Movcrei,  Moucrei, 
etc. ;]  Alex.  O/xovffet,  Ex.  vi.  19 ;  Ofiovai,  Num. 
iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  47;  o  Movfft,  1  Chr.  vi.  19, 
xxiv.  30;  Movai,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxiv.  26:  Musi). 
The  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Kohath. 

*  MU'SHITES  C^tt'SlTS  :  viova-i,  Vat.  Mow 


a  (Verb.)  1.  n^^,  "  to  crush,"  "to  kill,"  whence 
part.  r^^"1  ■)  o  <}iovevTri^ ;  inler/ector,  reus  homicidii, 
G«S.  p.  1807.      2.    3"^n,  "  kill ) "  aitOKTcivia,  tjmvevio  ; 


interficio,  occido ;  whence  3"in  (subs.),  "murder;" 

(T4>ay^  ;  occisio,  Ges.  p.  389.     3.    VD|7.,  from    7l5n» 
"kill,"  Ges.  p.  1212. 
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(Til,  Alex.  Ofiovffii  MusiUe,  Musi),  Num.  iii.  33, 
sxvi.  58.     Descendants  of  Musiii.  A. 

MUSIC.  Of  music  as  a  science  among  the 
Hebrews  we  have  no  certain  linowleclge,  aiul  the 
traces  of  it  are  so  slight  as  to  aftbrd  no  ground  for 
reasonable  conjecture.  But  with  regard  to  its 
practice  there  is  less  uncertainty.  The  inventor 
of  musical  instruments,  like  the  first  poet  and  the 
first  forger  of  metals,  was  a  (.,'ainite.  According 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iv.,  .Jubal  the  son  of 
Laniech  was  "the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ,"  that  is  of  all  players  upon 
stringed  and  wind  instruments."  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  .Jubal's  discovery  maj'  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  pillars  of  the  SetlTites  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  2),  and  that  in  this 
way  it  was  preserved  till  after  the  Flood ;  but  such 
conjectures  are  worse  than  an  honest  confession 
of  ignorance.  The  first  mention  of  music  in  the 
times  after  the  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban's 
interview  with  Jacob,  when  he  reproached  his  son- 
in-law  with  having  stolen  away  unawares,  without 
allowing  him  to  cheer  his  departure  "  with  songs, 
with  tabret,  and  with  harp  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  So 
that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  preserved,  the  prac- 
tice of  music  e.xisted  in  the  upland  country  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  three  possible  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  two  were  known  and  employed  to 
accompany  the  song.  The  three  kinds  are  alluded 
to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea 
sang  JMoses  and  the  children  of  Israel  their  tri- 
umphal song  of  deliverance  from  the  hosts  of  Egypt ; 
and  Miriam,  in  celebration  of  the  same  event, 
exercised  one  of  her  functions  as  a  prophetess  by 
leading  a  procession  of  the  women  of  the  camp, 
chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to  the  song  of 
Moses,  "  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  tri- 
umphed gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea."  Their  song  was  accom- 
panied by  timbrels  and  dances,  or,  as  some  take 
the  latter  word,  by  a  musical  instrument  of  which 
the  shape  is  imknown  but  which  is  supposed  to 
have  resembled  the  modern  tamborine  (Dance, 
vol.  i.  p.  530  0),  and,  like  it,  to  have  been  used  as 
an  accompaniment  to  dancing.  The  expression  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  XV.  21,  "  and  Jliriam  answered 
them,"  seems  to  indicate  that  the  song  was  alter- 
nate, Miriam  leading  off  with  the  solo  while  the 
women  responded  in  full  chorus.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Hebrew  word,  like  the  corresponding 
Arabic,  has  merely  the  sense  of  singing,  which  is 
retained  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxii.  18;  Num.  xxi. 
17;  1  Sam.  xxix.  5;  Ps.  cxlvii.  7;  Hos.  ii.  15. 
The  same  word  is  used  for  the  shouting  of  soldiers 
in  battle  (Jer.  li.  14),  and  the  cry  of  wild  beasts 
(Is.  xiii.  22),  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the 
notion  of  response  lie  appropriate.  All  that  can 
be  inferred  is  that  Miriam  led  off  the  song,  and 
this  is  eon  firmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
prceclnebnt.  The  triumphal  hymn  of  Moses  had 
unquestionably  a  religious  ch.aracter  about  it,  but 
the  employment  of  music  in  religious  service, 
though   idolatrous,   is  more  distinctly  marked  in 

a  From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Mahalaleel, 
third  in  descent  from  Seth,  which  signifies  "  giving 
praise  to  God,"  Schneider  concludes  that  vocal  music 
iu  religious  services  must  have  been  still  earlier  in  use 
among  the  Sethites  (Bibl.-gesch.  Darstellung  der  Hebr. 
Musik,  p.  xi.). 

''  With  this  may  be  compared  the  musical  service 
ffhich  accompanied  the  dedication  of  the  golden  image 
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the  festivities  which  attended  the  erection  of  the 
golden  calf.^  The  wild  cries  and  shouts  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  they  came 
down  from  the  mount,  sounded  to  the  latter  as  the 
din  of  battle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquished 
blending  in  one  harsh  chorus.  But  the  quicker 
sense  of  Moses  discerned  the  rough  music  with 
which  the  people  worshipped  the  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  (iod  that  brought  them  out  of  Egypt. 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than  Joshua's 
mistake  the  rude  character  of  the  Hebrew  music 
at  this  jjeriod  (Ex.  xxxii.  17,  18),  as  untrained  and 
wild  as  the  notes  of  their  Syrian  forefathers.'' 
The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers 
of  the  Tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a  very 
simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10),  and  the  long  blast 
of  the  jubilee  horns,  with  which  the  priests  brought 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  had  probably  nothing 
very  musical  about  it  (Josh,  vi.),  any  more  than 
the  rough  concert  with  which  the  ears  of  the 
sleeping  JNIidianites  were  saluted  by  Gideon's  three 
hundred  warriors  (Jndg.  vii.).  The  song  of  Debo- 
rah and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical  form, 
and  was  probably  iiitended  to  be  sung  with  a  musi- 
cal accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs, 
like  that  with  which  Jephthah's  daughter  and  her 
companions  met  her  father  on  his  victorious  return 
(Jucig.  xi.). 

The  simpler  impromptu  with  which  the  women 
from  the  cities  of  Israel  greeted  David  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  was  apparently  struck 
off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  the  influence 
of  the  wild  joy  with  which  they  welcomed  their 
national  champion,  "  the  darling  of  the  songs  of 
Israel."  The  accompaniment  of  timbrels  and  in- 
struments of  music  must  have  lieen  equally  simple, 
and  such  that  all  could  take  part  in  it  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet  with  noth- 
ing like  a  systematic  cultivation  of  music  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  appears  to  have  supplied  this  want. 
Whatever  the  students  of  these  schools  may  have 
been  taught,  music  was  an  essential  part  of  their 
practice.  At  Bethel  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  was  a  school 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  at  Naioth  in  Raraah 
(1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20),  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  5,  7, 
15),  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  perhaps  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  K.  xxii.  14).  Professional  musicians  soon 
became  attached  to  the  court,  and  though  Saul,  a 
hardy  warrior,  had  only  at  intervals  recourse  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  David's  harp,  yet  David 
seems  to  have  gathered  round  him  "  singing  men 
and  singing  women,"  who  could  celebrate  his  vic- 
tories and  lend  a  charm  to  his  hours  of  peace  (2 
Sam.  xix.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same  (Eccl.  ii. 
8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patron- 
age of  art,  and  obtaining  a  reputation  himself  as 
no  mean  composer  (1  K.  iv.  32). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  school  of  music, 
and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest  service  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Before,  however,  the  elaborate 
aiTangements  had  been   made  by  David   for  the 


in  the  plains  of  Dura  (Daii.  iii.),  the  eonmiencement 
of  which  was  to  be  the  sij^nal  for  the  multitude  to 
prostrate  themselves  in  woa'ship. 

«  Compare  Lam.  ii.  7,  where  the  war-cry  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Temple  is  likened  to  the  noise  of  the 
multitude  on  a  soleuiu  feast-day  :  "  They  have  made 
a  noise  in  the  house  of  Jehoyali  as  in  the  day  of  a 
solemn  feast." 
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temple  choir,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
body  of  musicians  throughout  the  country  (2  Sam. 
vi.  5),  and  in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obededom,  the  Levitts,  witli 
Chenaniah  at  their  head,  wlio  had  acquired  skill 
from  previous  training,  played  on  psalteries,  harps, 
and  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  the  psalm  of  thanks- 
giving which  David  had  composed  for  the  occasion 
(1  Chr.  XV.,  xy.).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Levites  all  along  had  practiced  music  and  that 
some  musical  service  was  part  of  the  worship  of 
the  Tabernacle ;  for  unless  this  supposition  be  made, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  body  of  trained  singers 
and  musicians  should  be  found  ready  for  an  occa- 
sion like  that  on  which  they  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance. The  position  which  the  tribe  of  Levi 
occupied  among  the  other  tribes  naturally  favored 
the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  essentially  char- 
acteristic of  a  leisureiy  and  peaceful  life.  They 
were  free  from  the  hardships  attending  the  struggle 
for  conquest  and  afterwards  for  existence,  which 
the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  their  sub- 
sistence was  provided  for  by  a  national  tax.  Con- 
sequently they  had  ample  leisure  for  the  various 
ecclesiastical  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and 
among  others  for  the  service  of  song,  for  which 
some  of  their  families  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
remarkable  genius.  The  three  great  divisions  of 
the  tribe  had  each  a  representative  family  in  the 
choir:  Heman  and  his  sons  represented  the  Ko- 
hathites,  Asaph  the  Gershonites,  and  Ethan  (or 
Jeduthun)  the  Merarites  (1  Chr.  xv.  17,  xxiii.  G, 
XXV.  1-6).  Of  the  38,000  who  composed  the  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  David,  4,000  are  said  to  have  been 
appointed!  to  praise  .lehovah  with  the  instruments 
which  David  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5)  and  for  which 
he  taught  them  a  special  chant.  This  chant  for 
ages  afterwards  was  known  by  his  name,  and  was 
sung  by  the  Levites  before  the  army  of  .Tehosha- 
]ihat,  and  on  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second 
Temple  (comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  34,  41;  2  Chr.  vii.  6, 
XX.  21;  Ezr.  iii.  10,  11);  and  again  by  the  Mac- 
cabaean  army  after  their  great  victory  over  Gorgias 
(1  Mace.  iv.  24).  Over  this  great  body  of  musi- 
cians presided  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  twenty-four  in  number,  as  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  coui-ses  of  twelve  into  which  the  skilled 
minstrels  were  divided.     These  skilled  or  cunning 

Cj"'^^,  1  Chr.. XXV.  6,  7)  men  were  288  in  num- 
ber, and  under  them  appear  to  have  been  the  scholars 
("T"*Q7F1  1  Chr.  xxv.  8),  whom,  perhaps,  they 
trained,  and  who  made  up  the  full  number  of 
4,000.  Supposing  4,000  to  be  merely  a  round 
number,  each  course  would  consist  of  a  full  band 
of  1G6  musicians  presided  over  by  a  body  of  twelve 
skilled  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  xVsaph  himself 
appears  to  have  played  on  the  cymbals  ( 1  Chr.  xvi. 
■  5),  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  XV.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  distinct 
from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Fs.  l.xviii.  25,  "  the 
singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments 
followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing 
with  timbrels;"  unless  the  siiif/ers  in  this  case 
were  the  cymbal-players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
Ethan,  who,  in  1  Chr.  xv.  10,  are  called  "  singers," 
md  perhaps  while  giving  the  time  with  their  cym- 
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bals  led  the  choir  with  their  voices.  The  "  playert 
on  instruments  "  (C^ipS^,  nogenim),  as  the  word 
denotes,  were  the  performers  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, like  the  psaltery  and  harp,  who  have  been 
alluded     to.       The    "players    on    instruments" 

(D^v7n,  chdlelim),  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  were  differ- 
ent from  these  last,  and  were  properly  pipers  or 
performers  on  perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1 
K.  i.  40).  "The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels'" 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women 
took  part  in  the  temple  choir,  and  among  the 
family  of  Heman  are  specially  mentioned  three, 
daughters,  who,  with  his  fourteen  sons,  were  all 
"  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6).  Besides, 
with  those  of  the  Captivity  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  were  "  200  singing  men  and  sinijing 
women"  (Ezr.  ii.  05).  Bartenora  adds  that  chil- 
dren also  were  included. 

The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
instruments  played  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8), 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  alone 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  ti).  As  they  were  also  used  in 
royal  proclamations  (2  K.  xi.  14),  they  were  prob- 
ably intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  his 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm  against  his 
enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  A  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  blew  the  trumpets  in  harmony  with  the 
choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12,  1-3,  vii.  6),  as  in  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  worship  under  Hezekiah.  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  find  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  temple  music.  "  And  Hezekiah  com- 
manded to  oft'er  the  burnt-ofiering  upon  the  altar. 
And  when  the  burnt-offering  began,  the  song  of 
Jehovah  began  also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with 
the  instruments  of  David  king  of  Israel.  And  all 
the  congregation  worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang, 
and  the  trumpeters  sounded;  all  until  the  burnt - 
offering  was  finished  "  (2  Chr.  xxix.  27,  28).  The 
altar  was  the  table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7),  and  the 
sacrifices  were  his  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18),  so  the 
solenm  music  of  the  Levites  corresponded  to  the 
melody  by  which  the  l)anquets  of  earthly  monarchs 
were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was  his  palace, 
and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched  the  gates  by 
night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ;  one  of  these 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  is  Ps. 
cxxxiv. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  instruments  in  the 
temple  band  have  been  determined  in  the  traditions 
of  Jewish  writers.  Of  psalteries  there  were  to  be 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six;  of  flutes  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve;  of  trumpets 
not  less  than  two  but  as  many  as  were  wished ;  of 
harps  or  citherns  not  less  than  nine  but  as  many  as 
were  wished;  while  of  cymbals  there  was  only  one 
pair  (Forkel,  AU(j.  Gesc'h.  dev  Mtisik,  c.  iii.  §  28). 
The  enormous  number  of  instruments  and  dresses 
for  the  Levites  provided  during  the  magnificent 
reign  of  Solomon  would  seem,  if  Josephus  be  cor- 
rect {Ant.  viii.  3,  §  8),  to  have  been  intended  for  all 
time.  A  thousand  dresses  for  the  high-priest,  linen 
garments  and  girdles  of  purple  for  the  priests 
10,000;  trumpets  200,000 ;  psalteries  and  harps  of 
electrum  40,000;  all  these  were  stored  up  in  the 
temple  treasury.  The  costume  of  the  Levite  sing- 
ers at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  of  fine 
linen  (2  Chr.  v.  12). 
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In  the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews  music  held  a  prominent  place.  The  kings 
had  their  court  musicians  (Eccl.  ii.  8)  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  in  the  luxurious 
times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effeminate  gallants 
of  Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and  stretched  upon 
their  couches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets 
to  accompany  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
psaltery  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-G),and  amused  them- 
selves with  devising  musical  instrun)ents  while  their 
nation  was  perishing,  as  Nero  fiddled  when  liome 
was  in  flames.  Isaiah  denounces  a  woe  against 
those  who  ^at  till  the  morning  twilight  over  their 
wine,  to  the  sound  of  "  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the 
tabretand  jjipe  "  (Is.  v.  11,  12).  But  while  music 
was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debaucherj'  and  ex- 
cess, it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  mirth  and 
gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. It  was  only  when  a  curse  was  upon  the 
land  that  the  prophet  could  say,  "  the  mirth  of 
tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  end- 
eth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  they  shall  not 
drink  wine  with  a  song  "  (Is.  xxiv.  8,  9).  In  the 
sadness  of  captivity  the  harps  hung  upon  the  wil- 
lows of  Babylon,  and  the  voices  of  the  singers  re- 
fused to  sing  the  songs  of  .Jehovah  at  their  foreign 
captors'  bidding  (Ps.  cxxxvii.).  The  bridal  proces- 
sions as  they  passed  through  the  streets  were  ac- 
companied with  music  and  song  (.Jer.  vii.  34),  and 
these  ceased  only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (Ez. 
xxvi.  13).  The  high  value  attached  to  music  at 
banquets  is  indicated  in  the  description  given  in 
Ecclus.  xxxii.  of  the  duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast. 
"  Pour  not  out  words  where  there  is  a  nuisician, 
and  show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.  A  con- 
cert of  music  in  a  lianquet  of  wine  is  as  a  signet 
of  carbuncle  set  in  gold.  As  a  signet  of  an  em- 
erald set  in  a  work  of  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of 
music  with  pleasant  wine."  And  again,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good  king  Josiah  was  "  as  nmsic  at  a 
banquet  of  wine"  (Ecclus.  xUx.  1).  The  music 
of  the  banquets  was  accompanied  with  songs  and 
dancing  (Luke  xv.  25)."  The  triumphal  proces- 
sions which  celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivened  by 
minstrels  and  singers  (Ex.  xv.  1,  20;  Judg.  v.  1, 
xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  11;  2  Chr.  xx.  28; 
Jud.  XV.  12,  13),  and  on  extraordinary  occasions 
they  even  accompanied  armies  to  l)attle.  Thus  the 
Levites  sang  the  chant  of  David  before  the  army  of 
Jehoshaphat  as  he  went  forth  against  the  hosts  of 
Anmion,  and  Moab,  and  Mt.  Seir  (2  Chr.  xx.  19, 
21);  and  the  victory  of  Abijah  over  Jeroboam  is 
attributed  to  the  encouragement  given  to  Judah 
by  the  priests  sounding  their  trumpets  before  the 
ark  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12,  14).  It  is  clear  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Elisha  anil  the  minstrel  who  by  his  play- 
ing calmed  the  prophet's  spirit  till  the  hand  of  Je- 
hovah was  upon  him,  that  among  the  camp  follow- 
ers of  Jehoshaphat's  army  on  that  occasion  there 
were  to  be  reckoned  musicians  who  were  probably 
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a  At  the  royal  banquets  of  Babylon  were  sung 
hymns  of  praise  in  honor  of  the  gods  (Dan.  v.  4,  23), 
and  perhaps  on  some  such  occasion  as  the  feast  of  Bel- 
sliazzar  the  Hebrew  captives  might  have  been  brought 
in  to  sing  tlie  songs  of  their  native  land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.). 

b  The  use  of  music  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
Therapeutaj  is  described  by  Philo  (De  Vita  contempl. 
p.  901,  ed.  Frankof ).  At  a  certain  period  in  the  service 
one  of  the  worshippers  rose  and  sang  a  song  of  praise 
to  God,  either  of  his  own  composition,  or  one  from  tlie 
slder  poets.     He  was  followed  by  others  iu  a  regular 


Levites  (2  K.  iii.  15).  Besides  songs  ol  triumph 
there  were  also  religious  songs  (Is.  xxx.  29;  Am. 
V.  23;  Jam.  v.  13),  "songs  of  the  temple"  (Am. 
viii.  3),  and  songs  which  were  sung  in  idolatrous 
worship  (Ex.  xxxii.  18).''  Love  songs  are  alludet' 
to  in  Ps.  xlv.  title,  and  Is.  v.  1.  There  were  also 
the  doleful  songs  of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the 
wailing  chant  of  the  mourners  who  went  about  the 
streets,  the  professional  "keening"  of  those  who 
were  skillful  in  lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25 ;  Eccl. 
xii.  5;  Jer.  i.x.  17-20;  Am.  v.  16).  Lightfoot 
{flor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  ix.  23)  quotes  from  the  Tal- 
niudists  {CheltM.  cap.  4,  hal.  (j),  to  the  effect  that 
every  Israelite  on  the  death  of  his  wife  "  will  afford 
her  not  less  than  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to 
make  lamentation."  The  grape  gatherers  sang  as 
they  gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses 
were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xvi.  10; 
Jer.  xlviii.  33);  the  women  sang  as  they  toiled  at 
the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews during  their  national  prosperity  was  a  land 
of  music  and  melody.  There  is  one  class  of  musi- 
cians to  which  allusion  is  casually  made  (Ecclus. 
ix.  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreigners,  the  har- 
lots who  frequented  the  streets  of  great  cities,  and 
attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing  the  guitar 
(Is.  xxiii.  15,  IG). 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music  appears, 
and  about  which  little  satisfactory  can  be  said :  the 
mysterious  influence  which  it  had  in  driving  out 
the  evil  spirit  from  Saul,  and  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  prophecy  and  prophetical  inspiration. 
Miriam  "  the  prophetess  "  exercised  her  prophet- 
ical functions  as  the  leader  of  the  chorus  of  women 
who  sang  the  song  of  triumph  over  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  XV.  20).  The  company  of  prophets  whom 
Saul  met  coming  down  from  the  hill  of  God  had 
a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them, 
and  smitten  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  ^'■proph- 
esied among  them  "  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10).  The  priests 
of  Baal,  challenged  by  Elijah  at  Carmel,  cried  aloud, 
and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  prophesied  till 
sunset  (1  K.  xviii.  29).  The  sons  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun,  set  apart  by  David  for  the 
temple  choir,  were  to  '■'■prophesy  with  harps,  with 
psalteries,  and  with  cymbals"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1); 
.Jeduthun  " pi'ophesied  with  the  harp "  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  3),  and  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15  is  called  "the 
king's  seer"  a  term  which  is  applied  to  Heman 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  5)  and  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30)  as 
nuisicians,  as  well  as  to  Gad  the  prophet  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11;  1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  The  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
in  the  reign  of  .Jehoshaphat,  and  he  foretold  the 
success  of  the  royal  army  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  From 
all  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  same  He- 
brew root  (S3j)  is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration 
under  which  the  prophets  sjwke  and  the  minstrels 
sang:  Gesenius  assigns  the  latter  as  a  secondary 


order,  the  congregation  remaining  quiet  till  the  con- 
cluding prayer,  in  whicli  all  joined.  After  a  simple 
meal,  the  whole  congregation  arose  and  formed  two 
choirs,  oue  of  men  and  one  of  women,  with  the  most 
skillful  singer  of  each  for  leader ;  and  in  this  way 
sang  hynms  to  God,  sometimes  with  the  full  chorus, 
and  sometimes  with  each  choir  alternately.  In  con- 
clusion, both  men  and  women  joined  in  a  single  choir, 
in  imitation  of  that  on  the  shores  of  ttie  Red  Sea. 
which  was  led  by  Moses  and  Miriam. 
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meaning.  In  the  case  of  Elisha,  the  minstrel  and 
the  prophet  are  distinct  personages,  but  it  is  not 
till  the  minstrel  has  placed  that  the  hand  of  Jeho- 
vah conies  upon  the  prophet  (2  K.  iii.  15).  This 
influence  of  nnisic  has  been  explained  as  follows  by 
a  learned  divine  of  the  Tlatonist  school:  "These 
divine  enthusiasts  were  commonly  wont  to  compose 
their  songs  and  hymns  at  the  sounding  of  some 
one  musical  instrument  or  other,  as  we  find  it 
often  suggested  in  the  Psalms.  So  Plutarch  .... 
describes  the  dictate  of  the  oracle  antiently  .... 
'  how  that  it  was  uttered  in  verse,  in  pomp  of 
words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors,  at  the  sound  of 
a  pipe.'  Thus  we  have  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedu- 
thun  set  forth  in  this  prophetical  preparation,  1 
Chr.  XXV.  1  .  .  .  .  Thus  K.  Sal.  expounds  the  place 
.  .  .  .  '  when  they  played  upon  their  musical  in- 
struments they  prophesied  after  the  manner  of 
Elisha '  .  .  .  .  And  this  sense  of  this  place,  I  think, 
is  much  more  genuine  than  that  which  a  late  au- 
thor of  our  own  would  fasten  upon  it,  namely,  that 
this  prophesying  was  nothing  but  the  singing  of 
psalms.  For  it  is  manifest  that  these  prophets 
were  not  mere  singers  but  composers,  and  such  as 
were  truly  called  prophets  or  enthusiasts"  (Smith, 
Udect  Discourses,  vi.  c.  7,  pp.  2-38,  239,  ed.  1660). 
All  that  can  be  safely  concluded  is  that  in  their 
external  manifestations  the  effect  of  music  in  ex- 
citing the  emotions  of  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the 
frenzy  of  Saul's  madness  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10),  and 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  prophets,  whether 
of  Baal  or  .Jehovah,  were  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be 
described  by  the  same  word.  The  case  of  Saul  is 
more  difficult  still.  We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
secret  of  his  dark  malady.  Two  turning  points  in 
his  historj'  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
first  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
which  the  despairing  monarch  challenged  before  the 
fatal  day  of  Gilboa.  On  the  first  of  these,  Samuel 
foretold  his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets 
with  their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  .Jehovah  should  come  upon  him,  and 
he  should  be  changed  into  another  man  (1  Sam.  x. 
5).  The  last  occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the 
disobedience  of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for 
which  he  was  rejected  from  being  king  (1  Sam.  xv. 
26).  Immediately  after  this  "we  are  told  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  '•  evil  spirit 
from  Jehovah  troubled  him"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14); 
and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witnessed  the 
strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that  the  same 
means  should  be  employed  for  his  restoration. 
"  Let  our  lord  now  connnand  thy  servants  before 
thee,  to  seek  out  a  man,  a  cunning  player  on  an 
harp :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit 
from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his 
hand,  and  thou  shalt  lie  well.  '.  .  .  .  And  it  came  to 
pass  when  the  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
David  took  an  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So 
Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evU  spirit 
departed  from  him  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  23).  But  on 
two  occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  supervened, 
the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  insanity 
had  lost  its  charm  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11;  xix.  9, 10). 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  passage  of  Seneca,  which 
has  often  been  quoted  in  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, "  Pythagoras  perturbationes  lyra  compo- 
nebat"  {De  Ira,  iii.  9),  is  scarcely  applicable,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  narrative  as  it 
stands.  W.  A.  W. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  instruments  of  music  which  have  been 
represented  in  our  version  by  some  modern  word, 
and  are  treated  under  their  respective  titles,  there 
are  other  terms  which  are  vaguely  or  generally 
rendered.     These  are  — 

1.  l^r'??  dachdvdn,  Cha,]d.,  rendered  "instru- 
ments of  musick  "  in  Dan.  vi.  18.  The  margin 
gives  "or  table,  perhaps  lit.  concubines.'"  The 
last- mentioned  rendering  is  that  approved  by  Gese- 
nius,  and  seems  most  probable.  The  translation, 
"  instruments  of  musick,"  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Jewish  commentators,  E.  *N"athan,  R. 
Levi,  and  Aben  Ezra,  among  others,  who  represent 
the  word  by  the  Hebrew  nerjinoth,  that  is,  stringed 
instruments  which  were  played  by  being  struck 
with  the  hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  D^3^,  minnim,  rendered  with  great  proba- 
bility "  stringed-instruments  "  in  Ps.  cl.  4.  It 
appears  to  be  a  general  term,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  is  known  of  it;  and  the  word  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  its  occurrence  in  a  difficult  pas- 
sage in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  which  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "  out 

of  the  ivory  palaces  whereby  ("^3^,  mi7im)  they 
have  made  thee  glad,"  a  rendering  which  is  neither 
inteUigilile  nor  supported  by  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
Gesenius  and  most  of  the  moderns  follow  Sebastian 
Schmid  in  translating,  "  out  of  the  ivory  palaces 
the  stringed-instruments  make  thee  glad." 

3.  T^ti?17,  ^dsor,  "  an  instrument  ©f  ten  strings," 

Ps.  xcii.  3.  The  full  phrase  is  "i^WV  ^33,  nebel 
''dsor,  "a  ten-stringed  psaltery,"  as  in  Ps.  xx.xiii. 
2,  cxliv.  9;  and  the  true  rendering  of  the  first- 
mentioned  passage  would  be  "upon  an  instrument 
of  ten  strings,  even  upon  the  psaltery."      [Psal- 

TKllY.] 

4.  rr^tr,  slmkldh,  is  found  onlj'  in  one  very 
obscure  passage,  Eccl.  ii.  8,  "  I  gat  me  men-singera 
and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of 
men,  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts'" 

{^\^'^Vp^  n^ti7,  sMddah  veshlddolh).  The  words 
thus  rendered  have  received  a  great  variety  of 
meanings.  They  are  translated  "drinking-vessels" 
by  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate;  •'  cup-bearers  "  by  the 
LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac,  Jerome,  and  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion ;  "baths"  by  the  Chaldee;  and  "musical 
instruments  "  by  Dav.  Kimchi,  followed  by  Luther 
and  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  many  commentators. 
By  otliers  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  women 
of  the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested 

by  the  usage  of  the  Talmud,  where  HT'tt-',  shiddh, 
denotes  a  "palanquin"  or  "litter"  for  women. 
The  whole  question  is  discussed  in  Gesenius' 
Thesaurus,  p.  1365. 

5.  D^tTvC/,  s/idfoAwi,  rendered  "instruments 
of  musick  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
in  the  margin  "three-stringed  instruments,"  from 
the  root  shdlosh,  "  three."  Koediger  (Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  1429)  translates  "triangles,"  which  are  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  Syria,  from  the  same  root. 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  more 
correct.  The  LXX.  and  S}Tiac  give  "cymbals," 
and  the  Vulgate  "sistra;  "  while  others  render  i( 
"noble  songs"  (comp.  Prov.  xxii.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 
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MUSTARD  {ffivani:  sinapis)  occurs  in  Matt, 
xiii.  31;  JIark  iv.  31;  Luke  xiii.  19,  in  whicli  pas- 
sages the  Icingdoui  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  which  a  man  took  and 
sowed  in  his  garden;  and  in  IMatt.  xvii.  20,  Luke 
xvii.  6,  where  our  Lord  says  to  his  Apostles,  "  if 
ye  liad  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
say  to  this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  jonder 
place." 

The  subject  of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  has 
of  late  years  been  a  matter  of  considerable  contro- 
versy, the  common  mustard-plant  being  supposed 
unable  to  fullill  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
sion. In  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Hoyle,  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  published  in 
No.  XV.  of  their  Journal  (18-11),  entitled,  "On  the 
Identification  of  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,'" 
the  author  concludes  that  the  Salradoni  pcrsicK  is 
the  tree  in  question.  He  supposes  the  Snlvadora 
jjersica  to  be  the  same  as  the  tree  called  Kliardal 
(the  -Vrabic  lor  nmstard),  seeds  of  which  are  em- 
ployed throughout  Syria  as  a  substitute  for  mus- 
tard, of  which  they  have  the  taste  and  properties. 
This  tree,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Ameuny,  a  Syrian,  quoted  by  Dr.  Koyle,  is  found 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  .Jordan,  near  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  and  near  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  be 
generally  recognized  in  Syria  as  the  mustard-tree 
of  Scripture.  It  appears  that  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  who  had  observed  this  tree  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  were  struck  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  mustard-tree  of  the  parable.  As  these  travel- 
lers were  advancing  towards  Kerek  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  alter  leaving  its 
borders  they  entered  a  wooded  country  with  high 
rushes  and  marshes.  "Occasionally,"  they  say, 
"  we  met  with  specimens  of  trees,  etc.,  such  as 
none  of  our  party  had  seen  before.  .  .  .  Amongst 
the  trees  which  we  knew,  were  various  species  of 
Acacia,  and  in  some  inst.ances  we  met  with  the 
dwarf  Mimosa.  .  .  .  There  was  one  curious  tree 
which  we  observed  in  great  numbers,  and  which 
bore  a  fruit  in  bunches,  resembling  in  appearance 
the  currant,  with  the  color  of  the  plum ;  it  has  a 
pleasant,  though  strong  aromatic  taste,  resemliling 
mustard,  and  if  taken  in  any  quantity,  produces  a 
similar  irritability  in  the  nose  and  eyes.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  have  the  same  pungent  fla\-or  as 
the  fruit,  though  not  so  strong.  We  think  it 
probable  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded 
to  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard-seed,  and  not  the 
mustard-plant  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  north" 
{Tritv.  May  8).  Dr.  Hoyle  thus  sums  up  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Salvadora  persica  repre- 
senting the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture:  "The  S. 
persica  appears  better  calculated  than  any  other 
tree  that  has  yet  been  adduced  to  answer  to  every 
thing  that  is  required,  especially  if  we  take  into 
account  its  name  and  the  opinions  held  respecting 
it  in  Syria.  We  have  in  it  a  small  seed,  which 
sown  in  cultivated  ground  grows  up  and  abounds 
in  foliage.  This  being  pungent,  may  like  the 
seeds  have  been  used  as  a  condiment,  as  mustard- 
and-cress  is  with  us.  The  nature  of  the  plant  is 
to  become  arboreous,  and  thus  it  will  form  a  large 
shrub  or  a  tree,  twenty-five  feet  high,  under  ■which 
a  horseman  may  stand  when  the  soil  and  climate 
are  favorable:  it  produces  numerous  branches  and 
leaves,  under  which  birds  may  and  do  take  shelter, 
as  well  as  build  their  nests;  it  has  a  name  in  .Syria 
which  may  be  considered  as  traditional  from  the 
earliest  times,  of  which  the  Greek  is  a  correct 
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translation ;  its  seeds  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  mustard ;  and  in  a  country  where  trees 
are  not  plentiful,  that  is,  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  this  tree  is  said  to  abound,  that  is  in  the 
very  locality  where  the  parable  was  spoken " 
(Treatise  on  (he  Mustard-tree,  etc.,  p.  24). 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Royle  in  support  of  his  argument,  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  thus  finally  settled. 
But,  before  the  claims  of  the  Salvadora  persica 
are  discussed,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether 
some  mustard-pknt  (Sinapis)  may  not  after  all 
be  the  mustard-tree  of  the  parable:  at  any  rate 
this  opinion  has  been  held  by  many  writers,  who 
appear  never  to  have  entertained  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  Hiller,  Celsius,  Kosenmiiller,  who  all 
studied  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  and  older  writers, 
such  as  Erasmus,  Zegerus,  Grotius,  are  content  to 
believe  that    some  common   mustard-plant  is  the 


Salvadora  Persica. 

plant  of  the  parable;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Lam- 
bert in  his  "  Note  on  the  Mustard-plant  of  Scrip- 
ture "  (see  Liiinean  T'yY'^s.  vol.  xvii.  p.  4-19),  has 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  Sinapis  nigra. 

The  objection  commonly  made  against  any  Sina- 
piis  being  the  plant  of  the  paral)le  is,  that  the 
seed  grew  into  "  a  tree  "  (SeVS^oj/),  or  as  St.  Luke 
has  it,  "a  great  tree"  (5eV5^or  yue'ya),  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  ai'e  said  to 
come  and  lodge.  Now  in  answer  to  the  abo\e 
objection  it  is  urged  with  great  truth,  that  the 
expression  is  figurati\e  and  oriental,  and  that  in  a 
proverbial  simile  no  literal  accuracy  is  to  be  ex- 
jiected ;  it  is  an  error,  for  which  the  langu.age  of 
Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Koyle 
and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  passage  im- 
plies that  birds  "built  their  nests"  in  the  tree,  the 
Greek  word  Ka.TaffKT)v6tii  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
word  merely  means  "to  settle  or  rest  upon"  any 
thing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  the  birds  came, 
"■irisidendi  et  versandi  causa'"  as  Hiller  (I Hero- 
phyt.  ii.  63)  explains  the  phrase:  nor  is  there  any 
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occasion  to  suppose  that  the  expression  "  fowls  of 
the  air  "  denotes  any  other  than  the  smaller  itises- 
soriid  kinds,  linnets,  finches,  etc.,  and  not  the 
"  aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake  side,  or  partridges  and 
pijjeons  hovering  over  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth,"  which  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  (f  P.  p.  427)  recog- 
nizes as  ''  the  birds  that  came  and  devoured  tlie 
seed  by  the  way-side  "  — for  the  larger  birds  are 
wild  and  avoid  the  wa3'-side  —  or  as  those  "which 
tooi<  refuge  in  the  spreading  branches  of  the  mus- 
tard-tree." Hiller's  ex[)lanation  is  probably  the 
correct  one;  that  the  birds  came  and  settled  on  the 
mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  Again,  whatever  the  alvaizi 
may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an  herb,  or  more 
properly  "a  garden  herb"  {Kdxai'ov,  olus).  .4s 
to  the  plant  being  called  a  "  tree  "  or  a  "great 
tree,"  the  expression  is  not  only  an  oriental  one, 
but  it  is  clearly  spoken  with  reference  to  some  other 
thing;  the  aivawi  with  respect  to  the  other  /ifcfo 
of  the  garden  may,  considering  the  size  to  which 
it  grows,  justly  be  called  "  a  great  tree,''''  though 


Sinapis  Nyra 

of  course,  with  respect  to  trees  properly  so  named, 
it  could  not  be  called  one  at  all.  This,  or  a  some- 
what similar  explanation  is  given  by  Celsius  and 
Hiller,  and  old  commentators  generally,  and  we 
confess  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  it.  Irby  and  Mangles  mention  the 
large  size  which  the  nmstard-plant  attains  in  Pales- 
tine. In  their  journey  from  Bysan  to  Adjeloun, 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  they  crossed  a  small  plain 
very  thickly  covered  with  herbage,  particularly  the 
mustard-plant,  which  reached  as  high  as  their 
horses' heads.  (7'mi\  March  12.)  Dr.  Kitto  says 
this    plant    was    probably    the    Simijns    orkntalis 
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{nigra),  which  attains  under  a  favoring  climate  a 
stature  which  it  will  not  reach  in  our  country. 
Dr.  Thomson  also   {The  Land  and  the  Book,  p. 
414)  says  he  has  seen  the  'Wild  Mustard  on  the 
1-ich  plain  of    Akkar    as   tall   as    the  horse   and 
the  rider.     Now,  it  is  clear  from  Scripture  that  the 
(TLvairi  was  cultivated  in  our  Lord's  time,  the  seed 
a  "man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field;"  St.  Luke 
says,   "cast  into  his  garden:"   if  then,  the  wild 
plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  grows  as  high  as 
a  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the  same 
or  a  greater  height  when  in  a  cultivated  garden ; 
and  if,  as  Lady  Calicott  has  observed,  we  take  into 
account  the  very  low  plants  and  shrubs  upon  which 
birds  often  roost,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  some 
common   mustard-plant  is    able  to  fulfill  all    the 
Scriptural  demands.     As  to  the  story  of  the  Kabbi 
Simeon   Ben  Calaphtha  having  in  his  garden  a 
mustard-plant,  into  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
climb  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree,  it  can  only  be 
taken   for  what   Talmudical   statements    generally 
are  worth,  and  must  be  quite  insuthcient  to  aft'ord 
gi'ounds  for  any  argument.     But  it  may  be  asked 
Why  not  accept  the  explanation  that  the  Salva- 
dora  pirdcn  is  the  tree  denoted?  —  a  tree  which 
will  literally  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  parable. 
Because,  we  answer,  where  tlie  connnonly  received 
opinion  can  be  shown  to  be  in  full  accordance  witli 
the  Scriptural  allusions,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  it;  and  again,  because  at  present 
we  know  nothing  certain  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Salvadoni  persica    in    Palestine,    except   that   it 
occurs  in  the  small,  tropical,  low  valley  of  Engedi, 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  from  whence  Dr.  Hooker  saw 
specimens,  but  it  is  evidently  of  rare  occurrence. 
jMr.   Ameuny  says  he  had   seen  it  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 
Damascus;  but  this  statement  is  certainly  errone- 
ous.     We  know  from  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  other 
(Jreek  and  Ponian  writers,  tliat  nuistard-seeds  were 
nmch  valued,  and  were  used  as  a  condiment;  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
time  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  similar  use  of 
the  .seeds  of  some  common  mustard  {Sinapis),  than 
that  they  used  to  plant  in  their  gardens  the  seed  of 
a  tree  which  certainly  cannot  fulfill  the  Scriptural 
demand  of  being  called  "a  pot-herb." 

The  expression  "  which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all 
seeds,"  is  in  all  probability  hyperbolical,  to  denote 
a  very  small  seed  indeed,  as  there  are  many  seeds 
which  are  smaller  than  mustard.  "  The  Lord,  in 
his  popular  teaching,"  says  Trench  {Notes  on  Par- 
ables, 108),  "  adhered  to  the  popular  language;  " 
and  the  nmstard-seed  was  used  proverbially  to  de- 
note anything  very  minute  (see  the  quotations  from 
the  Talmud  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  322:  also  the 
Koran,  Sur.  31). 

The  parable  of  the  mustard-plant  may  be  thus 
paraphrased  :  "  The  Gospel  dispensation  is  like 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  a  man  sowed  in  his 
garden,  which  indeed  is  one  of  the  least  of  all 
seeds;  but  which,  when  it  springs  up,  becomes  a 
tall,  branched  plant,  on  the  branches  of  which  the 
birds  come  and  settle  seeking  their  food."  " 

W.  H. 


a  Dr.  Hooker  has  read  the  proof-sheet  of  this  article, 
and  returned  it  with  the  following  remarks  :  "  I  quite 
agree  with  all  you  say  about  Mustard.  My  best  in- 
formants laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  Salfadora  persica 
either  being  the  mustard,  or  as  being  sufficiently  well 
known  to  be  made  use  of  in  a  parable  at  all.     I  am 


satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  rare  plant  in  Syria,  and  is 
probably  confined  to  the  hot,  low,  sub-tropical  Engedi 
valley,  where  various  othor  Indian  and  Arabian  types 
appear  at  the  VUima  Tiiule  of  their  northern  wan- 
derings. Of  the  mustard-plants  which  I  saw  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jcidan,  one  was   10   feet  high,  drawn 
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*  The  writer,  in  crossing  the  Plain  of  Akka 
from  Bu~we/i,  on  the  north  side,  to  Mount  Carmel, 
on  the  south,  met  with  a  field  —  a  little  forest  it 
might  almost  be  called  —  of  the  common  mustard- 
plant  of  the  country.  It  was  in  blossom  at  the 
time,  full  grown ;  in  some  cases,  as  measured,  six, 
seven,  and  nine  feet  high,  with  a  stem  or  trunk 
more  than  an  inch  thick,  throwing  out  branches  on 
every  side.  It  might  well  be  called  a  tree,  and 
certainly,  in  comparison  with  its  tiny  seed,  "  a 
great  tree."  But  still  the  branches,  or  stems  of 
the  branches,  were  not  very  large,  and  to  the  eye 
did  not  appear  very  strong.  Can  the  birds,  I  said 
to  myself,  rest  upon  them  ?  Are  they  not  too  slight 
and  flexible?  Will  they  not  bend  or  break  beneath 
the  superadded  weighty  At  that  very  instant,  as 
I  stood  and  revolved  the  thought,  lo !  one  of  the 
fowls  of  heaven  stopped  in  its  flight  through  the 
air,  alighted  down  on  one  of  the  branches,  which 
hardly  moved  beneath  the  shock,  and  then  began, 
perched  there  before  my  eyes,  to  warble  forth  a 
strain  of  the  richest  music. 

In  this  occurrence  everj'  condition  of  the  parable 
was  fully  met.  As  remarked  above,  the  Greek  ex- 
pression does  not  say  that  tiie  liirds  build  their  nests 
among  such  branches,  but  light  upon  tliem  or  make 
their  abode  among  them.  [Nests,  Amer.  ed.] 
This  plant  is  not  only  common  in  Palestine  in  a 
wild  state,  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  (conip.  Matt, 
xiii.  31).  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  Klinv- 
dal  or  mustard-tree  of  the  Arabs  (Salcadora  per- 
sica)  cannot  be  meant,  for  that  grows  wild  only. 
Certain  birds  are  fond  of  tlie  seeds,  and  seek  them 
as  food.  The  associating  of  the  birds  and  this 
plant  as  in  the  parable  was  the  more  natural  on 
that  account.  Further,  see  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  p.  472  f.  H. 

MUTH-IiAB'BEN.  "  To  the  chief  musician 
upon  l\Iuth-Labben  "  (]2^  JH^Q  ^27  :  vnlp  rwv 
Kpvcpioov  TOu  viov-  pro  occidtis  jUil)  is  the  title  of 
Ps.  ix.,  which  has  given  rise  to  infinite  conjecture. 
Two  difficulties  in  connection  with  it  have  to  be 
resolved :  first,  to  determine  the  true  reading  of  the 
Plebrew,  and  then  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  Neither 
of  these  points  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  is  evident  that  the   LXX.  and  Vulgate  must 

have  read  mttvl^  ^V)  "concerning  the  mys- 
teries," and  so  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 
The  Targiim,  Symmachus,"  and  .Jerome,''  in  his 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  adhered  to  the  received 
text,  while  Aquila,<^  retaining  the  consonants  as 
they  at  present  stand,  read  ul-mulh  as  one  word, 

n^^  vV,  "  youth,"  which  would  be  the  regular 
form  of  the  abstract  noun,  though  it  does  not 
occur   in    Biblical   Hebrew.      In    support    of  the 

reading  m^vl?  as  one  word,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  28  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  Jarchi  that  he  had  seen  it  so  written,  as  in 
Ps.  xlviii.  14,  in  the  Great  Masor.ah.  If  the  read- 
ing of  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.  be  correct  with  regard 
to  the  consonants,   the  words   might  be  pointed 

thus,  m^^S?    7^'    '«Z   \Udm6t}i,    "upon  Ala- 
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moth,"  as  in   the  title  of  Ps.  xlvi.,  and  'J.^ 


V 


up  among  bushes,  etc.,  and  not  thicker  than  whip- 
cord. I  was  told  it  was  a  well-known  condiment,  and 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs  ;  it  is  the  common  wild  Sin- 
apis  Nigra.'' 


possibly  a  fragment  of  n'^'p  ''^^y,  libne  Korach, 
"  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  which  appears  in  the 
same  title.  At  any  rate,  such  a  readino-  would 
have  the  merit  of  being  intelligible,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  most  exiilanations  which  liave 
been  given.  But  if  the  Masoretic  reading  be  the 
true  one,  it  is  hard  to  attacli  any  meaning  to  it. 
'I'he  Targum  renders  the  title  of  the  Psalm,  —  "  on 
the  death  of  the  man  who  came  Ibrth  from  l)etween 

(r?)  the  camps,"  alluding  to  Goliath,  the  Phihs- 
tine  champion  (D^2'^3n  t^'^S,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 
That  David  composed  the  psalm  as  a  triumphiU 
song  upon  the  slaughter  of  his  gigantic  adversary 
was  a  tradition  which  is  mentioned  by  Kimchi 
merely  as  an  o?i  dit.  Others  render  it  "on  the 
death  of  the  son,"  and  apply  it  to  Absalom;  but, 
as  Jarchi  remarks,  there  is  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  psalm  to  warrant  such  an  application. 
He  mentions  another  interpretation,  whieli  appears 
to  have  commended  itself  to  Grotius  and  Hengsten- 
berg,  by  which  Inbben  is  an  anagram  of  iiab(d,  and 
the  psalm  is  referred  to  the  death  of  Nabal,  but  the 
Kabbinical  commentator  had  the  good  sense  to  re- 
ject it  as  untenable,  though  there  is  as  little  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  his  own  view.  His  words  are  — 
"  but  I  say  that  this  song  is  of  the  future  to  come, 
when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be 

made  white  (^^vn"*),  and  their  righteousness  be 
revealed  and  their  salvation  draw  nigh,  when  Esau 
and    his    seed    shall  be  blotted  out."      He  takes 

n^tt7l7  as  one  word,  signifying   "youth,"  and 

1?7  1?77'  "  to  whiten."  Menahem,  a  com- 
mentator quoted  by  .Jarchi,  interprets  the  title  as 
addressed  "  to  the  musician  upon  the  stringed  in- 
struments called  Alanioth,  to  instruct,"  taking 
I'lO  as  if  it  were  T^Tlh  or  "J2*"iab-  Donesh 
supposes  that  labben  was  the  name  of  a  man  who 
warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and  to  whom 
reference  is  made  as  "the  wicked"  in  verse  5. 
Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  Exposition)  iden- 
tifies him  with  Saul.  As  a  last  resource  Kimchi 
suggests  that  the  title  was  intended  to  convey  in- 
structions to  the  Levite  minstrel  Ben,  whose  name 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  among  the  temple  choir, 
and  whose  brethren  played  "  with  psalteries  on 
Alamoth."  There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
that  the  reading  in  this  verse  is  corrupt,  as  the 
name  is  not  repeated  with  the  others  in  verse  20. 
There  still  remain  to  be  noticed  the  conjectures  of 
Delitzsch,  that  Muth-labben  denotes  the  tone  or 
melody  with  the  words  of  the  song  associated  with 
it,  of  others  that  it  was  a  musical  instrument,  and 
of  Hupfeld  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  an 
old  song,  either  signifying  "die  for  the  son,"  or 
"death  to  the  son."  Hitzig  and  others  regard  it 
as  an  aljbreviation  containing  a  reference  to  Ps. 
xlviii.  14.  Tlie  difficulty  of  the  question  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  explanation  which  Gesenius 
himself  ( Tlics.  p.  741,  a)  was  driven  to  adopt,  that 
the  title  of  the  psalm  signified  that  it  w  as  "  to  be 
chanted  by  lioys  with  virgins'  voices." 

The  renderings  of  tlie  LXX.  and  Vulgate  in- 
duced the  early  Christian   commentators  to  refei 


«  Ilepl  Bavarov  rov  v'lov.  b   Super  morteJUii 
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the  psalm  to  the  Messiah.  Augustine  understands 
•'  the  son  "  as  "  the  only  begotten  son  of  God." 
The  Syriac  version  is  quoted  in  support  of  this  in- 
terpretation, but  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  that 
version  are  generally  constructed  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
appealed  to  as  an  authority. 

On  all  accounts  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 
the  title  in  its  present  form  is  only  a  fragment  of 
the  original,  which  may  have  beeti  in  full  what  has 
been  suggested  above.  But,  in  the  words  of  the 
Assembly's  Annotations,  "  when  all  hath  been  said 
that  can  be  said,  the  conclusion  must  be  the  same 
as  before;  that  these  titles  are  very  uncertain 
things,  if  not  altogether  unknown  in  these  days." 

W.  A.  W. 

*  MUZZLE.     [Ox.] 

MYN'DUS  (Mw5os),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Cakia,  between  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus. 
The  convenience  of  its  position  in  regard  to  trade 
was  probaljly  the  reason  why  we  find  in  1  Mace. 
XV.  23  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Jewish  popu- 
lation. Its  ships  were  well  known  in  very  early 
times  (Herod,  v.  3-3),  and  its  harbor  is  specially 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  658).  The  name  still 
lingers  in  the  modern  Meiitesche,  though  the  re- 
mains of  the  city  are  probably  at  Guniishlu,  where 
Admiral  Beaufort  found  an  ancient  pier  and  other 
ruins.  J.  S.  H. 

MY'RA  (ra  Mvpa  [ointments:  Vulg.  Ly$f7-a]), 
an  important  town  in  Lycia,  and  interesting  to  us 
as  the  place  where  St.  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Konie 
(.\cts  xxvii.  5),  was  removed  from  the  Adramyttian 
ship  which  had  brought  him  from  Caesarea,  and 
entered  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  [Adramyttium.] 
The  tra^•ellers  had  availed  themselves  of  the  first  of 
these  vessels  because  their  course  to  Italy  necessa- 
rily took  them  past  the  coasts  of  the  province  of 
Asia  (ver.  2),  expecting  in  some  harbor  on  these 
coasts  to  find  another  vessel  bound  to  the  west- 
ward.    This  expectation  was  fulfilled  (ver.  G). 

It  might  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  an  Alex- 
andrian ship  bound  for  Italy  was  so  far  out  of  her 
course  as  to  be  at  IMyra.  This  question  is  easily 
answered  by  those  who  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Levant.  Jlyra  is  nearly 
due  north  of  Alexandria,  the  harbors  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  and  good,  the  mountains 
high  and  easily  seen,  and  the  current  sets  along  the 
coast  to  the  westward  (Smith's  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wrech  of  St.  Paul).  ISIoreover,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  possibility  of  landing  or  taking  in  passengers  or 
goods,  the  wind  was  blowing  about  this  time  con- 
tinuously and  violently  from  the  N.  W.,  and  the 
same  weather  which  impeded  the  Adramyttian 
ship  (ver.  4)  would  lie  a  hindrance  to  the  Alexan- 
drian (see  ver.  7:  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  xxiii.). 

Some  unimportant  MSS.  having  Avarpa  in  this 
passage,  Grotius  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
might  be  Ai/xvpa  (Hentleii  Crilica  Sacra,  ed.  A.  A. 
Ellis).  This  supposition,  though  ingenious,  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Both  Limyra  and  Myra  were  well 
known  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Lycia.  The 
harbor  of  the  latter  was  strictly  Andriace,  distant 
from  it  between  two  and  three  miles,  but  the  river 
was  navigable  to  the  city  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  82). 


MYRRH 

Myra  (called  Dembra  by  the  Greeks)  is  remark- 
able still  for  its  remains  of  various  periods  of  his- 
tory. The  tombs,  enriched  with  ornament,  and 
many  of  them  having  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
Lycian  character,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
wealthy  in  early  times.  Its  enormous  theatre  at- 
tests its  considerable  population  in  what  may  be 
called  its  Greek  age.  In  the  deep  gorge  which 
leads  into  the  mountains  is  a  larije  Byzantine 
church,  a  relic  of  the  Christianity  which  may  have 
begun  with  St.  Paul's  visit.  It  is  reasonalile  to 
conjecture  that  this  may  have  been  a  metropolitan 
church,  inasmuch  as  we  find  that  when  Lycia  was 
a  province,  in  the  later  Roman  empire.  Myra  was 
its  capital  (Hierocl.  p.  684).  In  later  times  it  was 
curiously  called  the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  visited 
bj"  Anglo-Saxon  travellers  (Early  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, pp.  33,  138).  Legend  says  that  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  modern  Greek  sailors,  was 
born  at  Patara,  and  buried  at  Mj'ra,  and  his  sup- 
posed relics  were  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  by  a  Rus- 
sian frigate  during  the  Greek  revolution. 

The  remains  of  Myra  have  had  the  advantage  of 
very  full  description  by  the  following  travellers: 
I^eake,  Beaufort,  I'ellows,  Texier,  and  Spratt  and 
Forbes.  J.  S.  H. 

MYRRH,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  Mor  and  Lot. 

1.  Mor  ("^X2  :  afjivppa,  <TTaKT7],  fjivpvivos, 
Kp6Kos'  myrrha,  myrrhimis,  myrrha)  is  mentioned 
in  Ex.  XXX.  23,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
"  oil  of  holy  ointment;  "  in  Esth.  ii.  12,  as  one  of 
the  substances  used  in  the  purification  of  women ; 
in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  in  several  passages 
in  Canticles,  as  a  perfume.  The  Greek  fffxvpva 
occurs  in  Matt.  ii.  11  amongst  the  gifts  brought 
by  the  wise  men  to  the  infant  Jesus,  and  in  Mark 
XV.  23,  it  is  said  that  "wine  mingled  with  mj'rrh  " 
(olvos  ((rfx.vpiffij.4vos)  w-as  offered  to,  but  refused 
by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  INIyrrh  was  also  used 
for  embalming  (see  John  xix.  39,  and  Herod,  ii.  86). 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  substance  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  mor 
(see  Celsius,  Ilierob.  i.  .522);  and  much  doubt  has 
existed  as  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  produced. 
.Vccording  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  (iii.  107), 
Uioscorides  (i.  77),  Theophrastus  (ix.  4,  §  1), 
Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  49),  Strabo,  Pliny,  etc.,  the 
tree  which  produces  myrrh  grows  in  Araljia  —  Pliny 
(xii.  10)  says,  in  different  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
asserts  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  myrrh  both 
wild  and  cultivated :  it  is  probable  that  under  the 
name  of  myrrha.  he  is  describing  different  resinous 
productions.  Theophrastus,  who  is  generally  pretty 
accurate  in  his  observations,  remarks  (ix.  4,  §  1), 
that  myrrh  is  produced  in  the  middle  of  Arabia, 
around  Saba  and  Adramytta.  Some  ancient  wri- 
ters, as  Propertius  (i.  2,  3)  and  Oppian  {Halieut 
iii.  403),  speak  of  myrrh  as  found  in  Syria  (see  also 
Belon,  Ohserv.  ii.  ch.  80);  others  conjecture  India 
and  ^Ethiopia;  Plutarch  {Is.  et  Osir.  p.  383)  asserts 
that  it  is  produced  in  Egypt,  and  is  there  called 
Bal.  "  The  fact,"  observes  Dr.  Royle  (s.  v.  Jfor, 
Kitto's  Cycl. ),  "  of  myrrh  being  called  lial  among 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  curious,  for  bol  is  the 
Sanscrit  bola,  the  name  for  myrrh  throughout 
India."'' 

It  would  appear  that  the  ancients  generally  are 


a  From  root  THtt,   "  to  drop." 

-  T  ' 
b  Plutarch,  however,  was  probably   in  error,  and 


has  confounded   the  Coptic  4a/,   "  myrrh,"  with   bal 
"an eye."  See  Jablouski,  Opusc.  i.  49,  ed.  te  Water. 


MYRRH 

correct  in  what  they  state  of  the  localities  where 
myrrh  is  produced,  for  Ehrenberg  and  Heniprich 
have  proved  that  myrrh  is  found  in  Arabia  Fehx, 
tlius  confirming  the  statements  of  Theophrastus 
and  Pliny;  and  Air.  Johnson  (  Travels  in  Abyssiuia, 
i.  249)  found  myrrh  exuding  from  cracks  in  the 
back  of  a  tree  in  Koran-hedidaa  in  Adal,  ai]d 
Forskal  mentions  two  myrrh-producing  trees, 
Amyris  Kaictf  and  Amyrk  Knfal,  as  occurring 
near  Haes  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  myrrh-tree  wliich 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  found  in  tlie  borders  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in 
Abyssinia,  are  believed  to  be  identical;  the  tree  is 
the  Bnlsamodi'iiflroii  myrr/ia,  "  a  low,  thornj-, 
ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright  trifoliate  leaves:  " 
it  is  probably  the  Murr  of  Abu  '1  Fadli,  of  which 
he  says  "  nun-r  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree 
like  an  acacia,  from  wliich  flows  a  white  liquid, 
which  thickens  and  becomes  a  gum." 
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Balsamodendron  Myrrba. 


That  myrrh  has  been  long  exported  from  Africa 
we  learn  from  Arrian,  who  mentions  fffxvpva  as  one 
of  the  articles  of  export  from  the  ancient  district 
of  Barbaria:  the  Egyptians  perhaps  obtained  their 
myrrh  from  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes  (Nubia), 
as  the  best  wild  myrrh-trees  are  said  by  Pliny 
(xii.  15)  to  come  from  that  district.  Pliny  states 
also  that  "  the  Sabaei  even  cross  the  sea  to  procure 
it  in  the  country  of  the  Troglodytse."  From  what 
Athenteus  (xv.  689)  says,  it  would  appear  that 
myrrh  was  imported  into  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Greeks  received  it  from  thence.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes many  kinds  of  myrrh  under  various  names, 
for  which  see  Sprengel's  Annotations,  i.  73,  (fee. 

The  Bfds'tmodendron  myrrhn,  which  produces 
the  myrrh  of  commerce,  has  a  wood  and  bark  which 
emit  a  strong  odor;  the  gum  which  exudes  from 
the  bark  is  at  first  oily,  but  becomes  hard  by  ex- 
Dosure  to  the  air :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Terebinllince(e.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  tree  is  identical  with  the  Murr  of  Abu'l  Fadli, 
the  a/j.vpua  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  "  stillata  cor- 
tice  niyrrha  "  of  Ovid  and  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  miir  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  which  the 
Roman  soldiers  presented  to  our  Ijord  on  the  cross, 


was  given,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  com- 
mentators, in  order  to  render  him  less  sensitive  to 
pain ;  but  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  ibr  which  see  Gall. 

2.  Lot  (13  7  :  a-TaKTTi '■  slacte),  erroneously 
translated  "myrrh"  in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25,  xliii.  11,  the  onlj-  two  passages  where  the  word 
is  found,  is  generally  considered  to  denote  the  odor- 
ous resin  which  exudes  from  the  branches  of  the 
Cistus  creticus,  known  by  the  name  of  ladunum 
or  labdanum.  It  is  clear  that  lut  cannot  signify 
"  myrrh,"  which  is  not  produced  in  Palestine,  yet 
the  Scriptural  passages  in  Genesis  speak  of  this  sub- 
stance as  being  exported  from  Gilead  into  Egypt. 


Cistus  Creticus. 


Ladanum  was  known  to  the  early  Greeks,  for 
Herodotus  (iii.  107,  112)  mentions  XrjZavov,  or 
Xa^avov,  as  a  product  of  Arabia,  and  says  it  is 
found  "  sticking  lil^e  gum  to  the  beards  of  he-goats, 
which  collect  it  from  the  wood;"  similar  is  the 
testimony  of  Dioscorides  (i.  128),  who  says  that  the 
l)est  kind  is  "  odorous,  in  color  inclining  to  green, 
easy  to  soften,  fat,  free  from  particles  of  sand  and 
dirt;  such  is  that  kind  which  is  produced  in  Cyprus, 
but  that  of  Arabia  and  Libya  is  inferior  in  quality." 
There  are  several  species  of  Cistus,  all  of  which  are 
believed  to  yield  the  gum  ladanum :  but  the  species 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  is  in  all  probability  iden- 
tical with  the  one  which  is  found  in  Palestine, 
namely,  the  Cistus  creticus  (Strand,  Flor.  Palcest. 

«  From  root  tS!)7,  "  to  cover  ;  "  the  gum  covering 
the  plant. 
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No.  289).  The  C.  Indanifinis,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  produces  tlie  greatest  quantity  of  tlie 
ladanum ;  it  has  a  wliite  flower,  wliile  tliat  of  the 
C.  creiicus  is  rose-colored.  Tournefort  {Voyage, 
i.  79)  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  gum  ladanum  is  gathered,  and  has 
figured  the  instrument  connnonly  employed  by  the 
people  of  Candia  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  lot,  the 
Arabic  ladan,  the  Greek  \r)Savot',  the  Latin -and 
English  kuhimtm,  are  identical  (see  Kosenmliller, 
Bii).  But.  p.  158;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  288).  Ladanum 
was  formerly  much  used  as  a  stimulant  in  medicine, 
and  is  now  of  repute  amongst  the  Turks  as  a  per- 
fume. 

The  Cistus  belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Cista- 
cece,  the  llock-rose  family.  W.  H. 

MYRTLE  (D"3rT,"  hadas:  ixvpaifv,  opos:^ 
myi'itis,  myrfetwn).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  for  all  the  old  versions  are  agreed  upon  the 
point,  and  the  identical  noun  occurs  in  Arabic  — 
in  the  dialect  of  Yemen,  S.  Arabia — as  the  name 
of  the  "  myrtle."  '^ 

Mention  of  the  myrtle  is  made  in  Neh.  viii.  15; 
Is.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13;  Zech.  i.  *,  10,  11.  When  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacle.s  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on 


Myrtus  communis. 

the  return  from  Babylon,  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
were  ordered  to  "  go  forth  unto  the  mount  and 
fetch  olive-branches,  and  pine-branches,  and  myrtle- 
branches,  and  to  make  booths."  The  prophet 
Isaiah  foretells  the  coming  golden  age  of  Israel, 
when  the  Lord  shall  plant  in  the  wilderness  "  the 
shittnh-tree  and  the  myrtle-tree  and  the  oil-tree." 
The  modern  Jews  still  adorn  with  myrtle  the  bootiis 
and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  INIyrtles 
(MyrtvA  rimijiuinl.'i)  will  grow  eitlier  on  hills  or  in 
valleys,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  locality  where  they 


a  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncertaiu  :  but  see 
the  Hebrew  Lexicons. 

b  The  LXX.  reading  D^^^Hn,  instead  of  D^D~f  H. 
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attain  to  their  greatest  perfection.  Formerly,  as 
we  learn  from  Nehemiah  (viii.  15),  myrtles  grew 
on  the  hills  about  Jerusalem.  "  On  Olivet,"  says 
Prof.  Stanley,  "  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  the 
olive  and  the  fig  tree:  "  on  some  of  the  hills,  how- 
ever, near  Jerusalem,  Hasselquist  ( Trar.  127,  Lond. 
17G0)  observed  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Irby  and 
Mangles  (p.  222)  describe  the  rivers  from  Tripoli 
towards  Galilee  as  having  their  banks  covered  with 
myrtles  (see  also  Kitto,  Pkys.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p. 
208). 

The  myrtle  (hndas)  gave  her  name  to  Hadassah 
or  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7);  the  (jreek  names  Myrtilus, 
JMyrtotissa,  etc.,  have  a  similar  origin.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  genus  Myrtus,  but  the 
j\lyrtus  communis  is  the  only  kind  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  hadas :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Alyrtacece,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. W.  H. 

*  The  myrtle  is  found  very  widely  distributed 
through  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  on  the  whole  sea-coast. 
I  have  collected  it  as  far  north  as  the  plain  of 
Lnitakiyeh.     The  black  berries  are  eaten  in  Syria. 

The  bush  is  known  by  the  two  names  of  As,    ,m |, 

and  Rihan,  ..«LsXy      The  dried  leaves  of  this 

plant  are  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  stuffing  for 
the  beds  of  children,  with  the  idea  that  their  odor 
is  promotive  of  health,  and  that  they  keep  off 
vermin.  •  G.  E.  P. 

MY'SIA  (Mi/o-i'a).  If  we  were  required  to  fix 
the  exact  limits  of  this  northwestern  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  a  long  discussion  might  be  necessary. 
But  it  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xvi.  7,  8),  and  that  cursorily  and  in  reference  to  a 
passing  journey.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
the  second  missionary  circuit,  were  divinely  pre- 
vented from  staying  to  preach  the  Gospel  either  in 
Asia  or  Bithynia.  They  had  then  come  KaTo. 
t)]v  Mvfflav,  and  they  were  directed  to  Troas, ' 
irapfAdSwTfs  t^v  MvalaV,  which  means  either 
that  they  skirted  its  border,  or  that  they  passed 
through  the  district  without  staying  there.  In  fact 
the  best  description  that  can  be  given  of  IMysia 
at  this  time  is  that  it  was  the  region  about  the 
frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
The  term  is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,  not  a 
political  sense.  Winer  compares  it,  in  this  point  of 
view,  to  such  (ierman  terms  as  Suabia,  Breisgau, 
etc.  Illustrations  nearer  home  might  be  found  in 
such  districts  as  Craven  in  Yorkshire  or  Appin 
in  Argyllshire.  Assos  and  Adkajiyttium  were 
both  in  Mysia.  Immediately  opposite  was  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  [Mitylene.]  Teoas,  though 
within  the  same  range  of  country,  had  a  small 
district  of  its  own,  which  was  viewed  as  politically 
separate.  J.  S.  H. 

*  MYSTERY  (fivarvptov)-  The  origin  and 
etymological  import  of  the  Greek  word  (/j.vffTTjp'iov) 
are  partially  involved  in  doubt.  Its  claims  to  a 
Hebrew  derivation,  though  plausible,  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  rejected.  It  evidently  stands  connected 
with  ixiffrris,  one  initiated,  namely,  into  the  tnys- 


'"      uy  JcJ6     (Heb.     Din).       Myrtus     idiomate 
Arnbio'  Felicis.     Ramus  (Freytng,  Ar.  Lex.  a.  v  ». 
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teries,  and  thus  with  lUueto,  to  initiate.  This  verb 
again  is  probably  from  fivui  (fj.v(ai)  to  close,  to 
shut,  but  whether  the  eytfs,  or  tlie  mouth,  seems 
uncertain.  If  the  former,  the  fxvcTT-qs  m^y  either 
be  one  who  voluntarily  closes  his  bodily  eyes  that 
the  eye  of  his  spirit  may  be  opened,  or  one  wlio 
closes  them  as  it  were  in  death,  the  initiated  being 
regarded  as  dead  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  living 
only  in  the  world  of  unseen  realities.  If  the  latter, 
he  may  be  denominated  either  from  whispering 
secrets  with  compressed  lips,  or  from  taking  the 
vow  of  perpetual  silence  and  secrecy,  symbolized 
by  the  sealed  mouth.  Whichever  be  the  precise 
explanation,  the  etymology  of  fjivcrriipLov  links  it 
first  naturally  with  religious  doctrines  and  symbols, 
and  secondly  with  truths  hidden  from  the  natural 
sense,  and  from  the  merely  natural  reason.  It 
points  to  facts  which  need  a  revelation  {airoKa- 
Av\f/is)i  and  which  revelation  may  be  made  either 
by  the  sole  internal  influence  of  the  Spirit,  or  by 
this  conjointly  with  the  progress  of  outward  events. 
But  while  the  fxvaTiiptou  thus  implies  something 
hidden,  and  inaccessible  to  the  unaided  reason, 
and  usually  also  of  weigiity  import,  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  denotes  anything  strictly  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible.  The  fact  or  truth,  though 
requiring  to  be  rerenled,  may,  wl;pn  revealed,  be 
of  a  very  elementary  character.  It  may  be  very 
adequately  made  known,  and  the  sole  condition  of 
the  reception  of  the  knowledge  is  a  spiritual  inind; 
to  the  animal  (i^u;^ikos)  man  the  outward  revela- 
tion is  of  course  made  in  vain  (1  Cor.  ii.  l-t). 

That  such  is  the  New  Testament  meaning  of 
fivffriipiov,  namely,  a  hidden  truth  unveiled,  but 
not  unknowable,  may  be  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Thus  Paul  speaks  of  "knowing  all  mysteries  "  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  2),  and  prays  that  the  Colossians  may 
come  into  the  "  recognition  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ"  (Col.  ii.  2).  Our  Lord  declares  to  his 
disciples  that  to  them  it  is  given  "  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Matt.  xiii.  11; 
Mark  iv.  11);  and  even  the  person  speaking  with 
tongues,  who  "  with  the  spirit  speaketh  mysteries  " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  2),  utters  what  is  unintelligible  indeed 
to  others,  but  not  to  himself. 

The  word  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  doctrines  and  facts  of  the  Gospel,  as  formerly 
hidden,  but  now  unveiled  both  by  outward  facts 
and  spiritual  communications.  .  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  xiii.  11),  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
(1  Cor.  i.  18,  ii.  7),  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51),  are  the  great  New  Testament 
"  mysteries."  In  fact  the  entire  life  of  our  Lord 
in  its  various  cardinal  features  is  the  actual  un- 
veiled "great"  mystery  of  godliness  (1  Tim.  iii. 
16).  Special  mysteries  are  also  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  partial  hardening  of  Israel  (Rom.  xi.  25), 
and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  co-heirship 
with  the  Jews  (Eph.  iii.  5,  6).  In  accordance  too 
with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  it  applies  natu- 
rally to  the  hidden  import  of  parables  and  symbols, 
which,  as  partly  veiling  the  truths  they  set  forth, 
demand  a  divine  elucidation.  Thus  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  Saviour's  parables  (Matt.  xiii.  II); 
the  im)5ort  of  the  seven  stars  and  seven  candle- 
sticks (Rev.  i.  20);  and  of  the  woman  clothed  in 
scarlet  (Rev.  xvii.  7);  the  deeper  significance  of 
maiTiage  as  syuibolizing  the  union  of  Christ  and 
his  Church  (Eph.  v.  32),  are  illustrations  of  this 
use  of  the  term.  A.  C.  K. 
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NA'AM  (D^3  [pleasantness,  grace']:  NoS/xl 
[Alex.  Naa^:]  Nahani).  One  of  the  sous  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

NA'AMAH  (nJ25?5  [pleasing,  lovely]).  1. 
(Noe/xa:  Noeina.)  C)ne  of  the  four  women  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood;  all  except  Eve  being  Cainites. 
She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  by  his  wife  Zillah, 
and  sister,  as  is  expressly  mentioned,  to  Tubal-cain 
(Gen.  iv.  22  only).  No  reasoii  is  given  us  why 
these  women  should  be  singled  out  for  mention  in 
the  genealogies;  and  in  the  absence  of  this  most 
of  tlie  connnentators  have  sought  a  clew  in  the 
significance  of  the  names  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
terms;  endeavoring,  in  the  characteristic  words  of 
one  of  the  latest  Jewish  critics,  by  "  due  energy  to 
strike  the  living  water  of  thought  even  out  of  the 
rocky  soil  of  dry  names"  (Kalisch,  Genesis,  p. 
149).  Thus  Naamah,  from  Na'am,  "sweet,  pleas- 
ant," signifies,  according  to  the  same  interpreter, 
"the  lovely  beautiful  woman,"  and  this  and  other 
nances  in  the  same  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  are 
interpreted  as  tokens  that  tlie  human  race  at  this 
period  was  advancing  in  civilization  and  arts.  But 
not  only  are  such  deductions  at  all  times  hazard- 
ous and  unsatisfactory,  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  is  surely  begging  the  question  to  assume 
that  these  early  names  are  Hebrew;  at  any  rate 
the  onus  probandi  rests  'on  those  who  make  im- 
portant deductions  from  such  slight  premises.  In 
the  Targum  Pseudojonathan,  Naamah  is  counnemo- 
rated  as  the  "  mistress  of  lamenters  and  singers;  " 
and  in  the  Samaritan  Version  her  name  is  given  as 
Zalkipha. 

2.  ([Rom.  Naa/x.a,  'Naavdv,  'Noo/j./j.d;  Vat.  in 
1  K.  xiv.  21]  Maaxi/u;  Alex.  "Naa/xa,  'Noofx/j.a; 
.Joseph.  T^oo/xas  '■» N'nnma.)  Mother  of  king  Reho- 
boam  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31; «  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  On 
each  occasion  she  is  distinguished  by  the  title  "  the 
(not  'an,'  as  in  A.  V.)  Ammonite."  She  was 
therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Solo- 
mon took  into  his  establishment  (1  K.  xi.  1).  In 
the  LXX.  (1  K.  xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31  of 
the  Hebrew  text)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
"daughter  of  Ana  (('.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Na- 
hash."  If  this  is  a  translation  of  a  statement 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
may  be  taken  as  authentic  history,  it  follows  that 
the  Ammonite  war  into  which  Ilanun's  insults 
had  provoked  David  was  terminated  l)y  a  re-alli- 
ance; and,  since  Solomon  reigned  forty  years,  and 
Rehoboam  was  forty-one  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  we  can  fix  with  tolerable  certainty 
the  date  of  the  evetit.  It  took  place  before  David's 
death,  during  that  period  of  profound  quiet  which 
settled  down  on  the  nation,  after  the  failure  of 
Absalom's  rebellion  and  of  the  subsequent  attempt 
of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  had  strengthened  more 
than  ever  the  affection  of  the  nation  for  the  throne 
of  David ;  and  which  was  not  destined  to  be  again 
disturbed  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  shortsighted 
rashness  of  the  son  of  Naamah.  G. 

NA'AMAH  (ntt}?3  [lovely]:  Nw/xdv,  Alex. 
Nojjua:  Naama),   one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 


"  The  LXX.  transpose  this  to  ch.  xii.  after  ver.  34 
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the  district  of  the  lowland  or  Shefelah,  belonging 
to  the  same  group  with  Lachish,  Kglon,  and  Mak- 
kedah  (Josh.  xv.  41).  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
it,  nor  has  any  name  corresponding  with  it  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  proper  direction.  But  it  i 
seems  probaljle  that  Xaamah  should  be  connected 
with  the  Naamathites,  who  again  were  perhaps 
identical  with  the  Mehunini  or  Minaeans,  traces  of 
whom  are  found  on  the  southwestern  outskirts  of 
Judah;  one  such  at  Minois  or  el-Minyrnj,  a  few 
miles  below  Gaza.  G. 

NA'AMAN  (]^?5  [pkasarttness,  p-nce]: 
r^aifidv;  N.  T.  Kec.  text,  Nef^av,  but  Lachm. 
[Tisch.  Treg.]  with  [Sin.]  A  B  D,  Nai/xdu;  Joseph. 
hfiavos'-  Naiiman)  —  or  to  give  him  the  title  con- 
ferred on  him  by  our  Lord,  "  Naaman  the  SjTian." 
An  Aramite  warrior,  a  remarkable  incident  in 
whose  life  is  preserved  to  us  through  his  connec- 
tion with  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  narrative  is 
given  in  2  K.  v. 

The  name  is  a  Hebrew  one,  and  that  of  ancient 
date  (see  the  next  article),  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  present  case  it  may  have  been  slightly 
altered  in  its  insertion  in  the  Israelite  records. 
Of  Naaman  the  Syrian  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible  except  in  this  connection.  But  a  Jewish 
tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  15,  §  5),  and  which  may  very  well  be  a 


penuhie  one,  identifies  him  with  the  archer  whose 
arrow,  whetlier  at  random  or  not,  « struck  Ahab 
with  his  mortal  wound,  and  thus  "gave  deliver 
ance  to  Syria."  The  expression  is  remarkable  — 
"because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had  given  deliver- 
ance to  Syria."  To  suppose  the  intention  to  be 
that  Jehovah  was  the  universal  ruler,  and  that 
therefore  all  deliverance,  whether  afforded  to  his 
servants  or  to  those  who,  like  the  Syrians,  ac- 
knowledjred  Him  not,  was  wrought  by  Him,  would 
be  thrusting  a  too  modern  idea  into  the  expression 
of  the  writer.  Taking  the  tradition  above-men- 
tioned into  account,  the  most  natural  explanation 
perhaps  is  that  Naaman,  in  delivering  his  country, 
had  killed  one  who  was  the  enemy  of  Jehovah  not 
less  than  he  was  of  Syria.  Whatever  the  particu- 
lar exploit  referred  to  was,  it  had  given  Naaman  a 
great  position  at  the  court  of  Benhadad.  In  the 
first  rank  for  personal  prowess  and  achievements, 
he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  while  in 
civil  matters  he  was  nearest  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  whom  he  accompanied  officially,  and  sup- 
ported, when  the  king  went  to  worship  in  the 
Temple  of  Kimmon  (ver.  18).  He  was  afflicted 
with  a  leprosy  of  the  white  kind  (ver.  27),  which 
had  hitherto  defied  cure.  In  Israel,  according  to 
the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  this  would 
have  cut  off  even  *  Naaman  from  intercourse  with 
every  one;  he  would  there  have  been  compelled  to 
dwell  in  a  "several  house."  But  not  so  m  Syria; 
he  maintained  his  access"^  to  the  king,  and  his  con- 
tact with  the  members  of  his  own  household.  The 
circumstances  of  his  visit  to  Elisha  have  been 
drawn  out  under  the  latter  head  [vol.  i.  p.  718], 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Naaman's  appear- 
ance throughout  the  occurrence  is  most  character- 
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istic  and  consistent.  He  is  every  inch  a  soldier 
ready  at  once  to  resent  what  he  considers  as  a 
slight  cast  either  on  himself  or  the  natural  glories 
of  his  country,  and  blazing  out  in  a  moment 
into  sudden  "rage,"  but  calmed  as  speedily  by  a 
few  good-humored  and  sensible  words  from  his 
dependants,  and,  after  the  cure  has  been  effected, 
evincing  a  thankful  and  simple  heart,  whose 
gratitude  knows  no  bounds  and  will  listen  to  no 
refusal. 

His  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  twc 
mules'  burden  of  earth  is  not  eas}"  to  understand. 
The  natural  explanation  is  that,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  which  prompted  the  I'isan  invaders  to  take 
away  the  earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  and  in  obedience  to  which  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  are  said  to  bring  back  stones  from  that 
sacred  territory,  the  grateful  convert  to  Jehovah 
wished  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  his 
country,  to  form  an  altar  for  the  burnt-offering  and 
sacrifice  which  henceforth  he  intended  to  dedicate 
to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropriate 
if  offered  on  the  profane  earth  of  the  country  of 
Ilimmon  or  Hadad.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
altar ;  <'  and  although  Jehovah  had  on  one  occasion 
ordered  that  tl;e  altars  put  up  for  offerings  to  Him 
should  be  of  earth  (Ex.  xx.  24),  yet  Naaman  could 
hardly  have  been  aware  of  this  enactment,  unless 
indeed  it  was  a  custom  of  older  date  and  wider 
existence  than  the  ilosaic  law,  and  adopted  into 
that  law  as  a  significant  and  wise  precept  for  some 
reason  now  lost  to  us. 

How  long  Naaman  lived  to  continue  a  worship- 
per of  Jehovah  while  assisting  officially  at  that  of 
Rimmon,  we  are  not  told.  When  next  we  hear 
of  Syria,  another,  Hazael,  apparently  holds  the 
position  which  Naaman  formerly  filled.  But,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  the  reception  which 
Elisha  met  with  on  this  later  occasion  in  Damascus 
probably  implies  that  the  fame  of  "the  man  of 
God,"  and  of  the  mighty  Jehovah  in  whose  name 
he  wrought,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  city  of 
Naaman. 

It  is  singular  that  the  narrative  of  Naaman's 
cure  is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of  Josephus. 
Its  absence  makes  the  reference  to  him  as  the 
slayer  of  Ahab,  already  mentioned,  still  more  re- 
markable. 

It  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  27)  as  an 
instance  of  mercy  exercised  to  one  who  was  not 
of  Israel,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the 
reference  to  this  act  of  healing  is  recorded  by  none 
of  the  Evangelists  but  St.  Luke  the  physician. 

G. 


«  LXX.  eOcrToxM5,  J.  e.  ''  with  good  aim,"  possiblv  a 
transcriber's  variation  from  eurvx<us. 

b  It  did  drive  a  king  into  strict  seclusion  (2  C'hr. 
xxvl.  21). 

c  The  A.  V.  of  ver.  4  convey.s  a  wrong  impression. 
It  is  accurately  not  '"one  went  in,"  but  "he  (i.  e. 


NA'AMAN  C}^???  [amenity,  pleasantness] : 
^o€ixdv;  [in  Num.,  Alex.  Noefia,  Vat.  omits;  in 
1  Chr.,  Noayua,  Noofj.d\  Vat.  Noomo;  Alex,  in  ver. 
4,  Maa/xaf-  Nainivin,  in  Num.  Noeman']).  One 
of  the  family  of  Benjamin  who  came  down  to 
Egypt  with  Jacob,  as  we  read  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
Accwding  to  the  LXX.  version  of  that  passage  he 
was  the  son  of  Bela,  which  is  the  parentage  as- 
signed to  him  in  Num.  xxvi.  40,  where,  in  the 


Naaman)  went  in  and  told  his  master"  (i.  e.  the  king). 
The  word  rendered  "  lord  "  is  the  same  as  is  rendered 
"master  "  in  ver.  1.    • 

d  The  LXX.  (Vat.  MSS.)  omits  even  the  words  "of 
earth,"  ver.  17 
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enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  he  is  said 
to  be  tlie  son  of  Bela,  and  head  of  the  fomily  of 
the  Naamites.  He  is  also  reckoned  among  the 
sons  of  Hela  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  i.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  personal  history,  or  of  that  of  the 
Naamites.  For  the  account  of  the  migrations, 
apparently  compulsory,  of  some  of  tlie  sons  of 
Benjamin  fron\  Geba  to  JIanahath,  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
6,  7,  is  so  confused,  probably  from  the  corruption 
of  tlie  text,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
fomily  of  Naanian  was  or  was  not  included  in  it. 
The  repetition  in  ver.  7  of  the  three  names  Naaman, 
Ahiah,  Gera,  in  a  context  to  which  they  do  not 
seem  to  belong,  looks  like  the  mere  error  of  a 
copyist,  inadvertently  copying  over  again  the  same 
names  which  he  had  written  in  the  same  order  in 
ver.  4,  5  — Naaman,  Ahoah,  Gera.  If,  however, 
the  names  are  in  their  place  in  ver.  7,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  femily  of  Naaman  did 
migrate  with  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abiliud  in 
ver.  3)  from  Geba  to  jManahath.  A.  C  H. 

NA'AMATHITE  (N*iai?3  [patr.  as  below] : 
Mivaloov  [Vat.  Sin.  Meifaitov]  PacrtXevs,  6  Mu'- 
alos  [Vat.  Mei-]  :  Nanmathitea),  the  gentilic  name 
of  one  of  Job's  friends,  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
(Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii.  9).  There  is  no  other 
trace  of  this  name   in  the   Bible,  and   the   town, 

n^273,  whence  it  is  derived,  is  unknown.  If  we 
may  judge  from  modern  usage,  several  places  .so 
called  probably  existed  on  the  Araliian  borders  of 
Syria.  Thus  in  the  Geograpiiical  Dictionary, 
Afnrdskl  d-Itldlia,  are  Noam,  a  castle  in  the  Ye- 
men, and  a  place  on  the  Euphrates;  Niameh,aplace 
belonging  to  the  Arabs;  and  Noamee,  a  valley  in 
Tihameh.  The  name  Naaman  (of  unlikely  deriva- 
tion however)  is  very  common.  Bochart  {Phdleg, 
cap.  xxii.),  as  might  be  expected,  seizes  the  LXX. 
reading,  and  in  the  "  king  of  the  Minsei  "  sees  a 
confirmation  to  his  theory  respecting  a  Syrian,  or 
northern  Arabian  settlement  of  that  well-known 
people  of  classical  antiquity.  It  will  be  seen,  in 
art.  DiKL.A,  that  the  present  writer  identifies  the 
IMin^i  with  the  people  of  jNIa'een,  in  the  Yemen ; 
and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  northern 
colony  of  the  tribe,  besides  the  presence  of  a  place 
so  named  in  the  Syro-Arabian  desert.  But  we 
regard  this  point  as  apart  from  the  subject  of  this 
article,  thinking  the  LXX.  reading,  unsupported  as 
it  is,  to  be  too  hypothetical  for  acceptance. 

E.  S.  P. 

NA'AMITES,    THE    C^^l^an :     Samar. 

"^JQ27^n  [the  krvely  one]  :  Sfj/xoy  6  Noejuavi  [Vat. 
-vet].  Alex,  omits :/'((»( (Via  Naarnilarum,  !md  Noe- 
manilttrum),  the  family  descended  from  Naaman, 
the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40  only). 
[Naaman,  p.  2048  b.]  The  name  is  a  contraction, 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  often  occur  in  Hebrew. 
Accordingly  the  Samaritan  Codex,  as  will  be  seen 
above,  presents  it  at  length  —  "  the  Naamanites." 

G. 

NA'ARAH  (nn^3  [imiden]  :  Qoadd  [rather 
'AoiSa] ;  Alex.  Noopa:  Naarn),the  second  wife  of 
Ashur,  a  descendaTit  of  Judah  (1  Chr.   iv.  5,  6). 


«  Perhaps  treating  n"1^3,  "  a  damsel,"  as  equiv- 
alent to  ins,  "  a  dau.o-hter,"  the  term  commoaly  used 
to  express  the  hamlets  dependent  on  a  city. 
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Nothing  is  known  of  the  persons  (or  places)  record- 
ed as  the  children  of  Naarah.  In  the  Vat.  LXX. 
the  children  of  the  two  wives  are  interchanged. 
[Kather,  in  ver.  5  the  names  of  .the  two  wives  are 
transposed.    A.] 

NA'ARAI  [-3  syl.]  O'^^.^  [Jehovah  reveals  ?] : 
Naapot;  [Alex.  J^Soopa-]  iVanrai).  One  of  the 
valiant  men  of  E)avid's  armies  (1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In 
1  Chr.  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ezbai,  but  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35  he  appears  as  "  Paarai  the  Arbite."  Ken- 
nicott  {Diss.  pp.  209-211)  decides  that  the  former 
is  correct. 

NA'ARAN  (]^2?3  [hoj/ish,  juvenile,  Ges.] : 
[Rom.  'NoapaV,  Vat.]  'Naapvap;  Alex.  Naapav- 
Noran),  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a  very  ancient 
record  (1  Chr.  vii.  28)  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  very  probably  identical 
with  Naarath,  or  more  accurately  Naarah,  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  in  one  of  the  great 
valleys  or  torrent-beds  which  lead  down  from  the 
highlands  of  Bethel  to  the  depths  of  the  Jordan 
\alley. 

In  1  Sam.  vi.  21  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  for 
the  Kirjath-jearim  of  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  If 
this  is  anything  more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to 
which  it  refers  can  hardly  be  that  aliove  spoken 
of,  but  must  have  been  situated  much  nearer  to 
Bethsbemesh  and  the  Phihstine  lowland.  G. 

NA'ARATH    (the  Heb.   is   nnn2^3,  =  to 

Naarah,  mi)3,  [maiden:]  which  is  therefore  the 
real  form  of  the  name:  ai  "  Kufxai  ainwv;  Alex. 
Naapada  Kai  at  Koifiai  uvraiv'-  Narathii),  a  place 
named  (.losh.  xvi.  7,  only)  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  (southern)  boundary  of  Ephraim.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  lain  between  Ataroth  and  Jericho. 
If  Ataroth  be  the  present  Atara,  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  el-Bireh.  and  close  to  the  great  natural 
boundary  of  the  Wady  SuweinU,  then  Naarah  was 
probably  somewhere  lower  down  the  wady.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  ( Onomast. )  speak  of  it  as  if  well 
known  to  them  —  "  Naorath,*  a  small  village  of  the 
Jews  five  miles  from  Jericho."  Schvvarz  (147)  fixes 
it  at  "  Neama,"  also  "  five  miles  from  Jericho," 
meaning  perhaps  Na'ime/i,  the  name  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  great  Wady  Afulycdi  or  el-Asas,  which 
runs  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  liUinmon  into  the 
Jordan  valley  above  Jericho,  and  in  a  direction  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  Wady  Stiweinit  (Kob.  Bibl. 
Res.  iii.  290).  A  position  in  this  direction  is  in 
agreement  with  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  where  Naaran  is 
probably  the  same  name  as  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. G. 
NAASH'ON,  Ex.  vi.  23.     [Nahsiion.] 

NAAS'SON  (Naao-trci);/:  Naass07i).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Nahshon  (Matt.  i.  4: 
I^uke  iii.  32  only). 

NA'ATHUS  {lidaeos;  [Vat.  AaOos:]  Na- 
alhus).  One  of  the  family  of  Addi,  according  to 
the  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  31.  There  is  no  name  corre- 
sponding in  Ezr.  x.  30. 

NA'BAL  (b33  =fool:  Na/3o\),  one  of  the 


b  The  'OopdO  in  the  present  text  of  Eusebius  should 
obviously  have  prefixed  to  it  the  v  from  the  iariv 
which  precedes  it.  [The  edition  of  Larsow  and  Par- 
they  reads  Noopafl.]    Compare  N.\90R. 
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characters  introduced  to  us  in  David's  wanderings, 
apparently  to  give  one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole 
state  of  life  at  that  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.)-  Nabal 
himself  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  examples 
given  to  us  of  the  private  life  of  a  Jewish  citi- 
zen. He  ranks  in  this  respect  with  Boaz,  Bar- 
zii.LAi,  Naboth.  He  was  a  sheep-master  on  the 
confines  of  Judaea  and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror 
the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  3;  so 
V^ulgate,  A.  V.,  and  Ewald).  He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  13,  §  6),  aZiphite, 
and  his  residence  Enniiaus,  a  place  of  that  name 
not  otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel,  in 
the  pasture  lands  of  Maon.  (In  the  LXX.  of  xxv. 
4  he  is  called  "  the  Carmelite,"  and  the  LXX.  read 
"  Maon  "  for  "  Paran  "  in  xxv.  1.)  With  a  usage 
of  the  word,  which  reminds  us  of  the  like  adapta- 
tion of  similar  words  in  modern  times,  he,  like 
Barzillai,  is  styled  "very  great,"  evidently  from  his 
wealth.  His  wealth,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  abode,  consisted  chietly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  (Matt,  xxv.),  and  at  the  present  day  (Stanley, 
S.  cf  P.),  fed  together.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  this  case  the  exact  nundier  of  each  • — 3000  of 
the  former,  1000  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into  the  wild  downs 
on  the  slopes  of  Carmel;  and  it  was  whilst  they 
were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  excursions,  that  they 
met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  unexpected 
kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and  nisht,  and 
never  themselves  committing  any  depredations  (xxv. 
7,  15,  10).  Once  a  year  there  was  a  grand  ban- 
quet, on  Carmel,  when  they  brought  back  their 
sheep  from  the  wilderness  for  shearing  —  with  eat- 
ing and  drinking  "  like  the  feast  of  a  king"  (xxv. 
2,4,  3G). 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came 
across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his 
place  in  history.  Ten  youths  were  seen  approach- 
ing the  hill;  in  them  the  shepherds  recognized  the 
slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
who  had  defended  them  in  the  wilderness.  To 
Nabal  they  were  unknown.  They  approached  him 
with  a  triple  salutation  —  enumerated  the  services 
of  their  master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a 
mixture  of  courtesy  and  defiance,  characteristic  of 
the  East,  "  whatever  cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy 
servants  (LXX.  omit  this  —  and  have  only  the 
next  words),  and  for  ihy  son  David."  The  great 
sheep-master  was  not  disposed  to  recognize  this  un- 
expected parental  relation.  He  was  a  man  notorious 
for  his  obstinacy  (such  seems  the  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  "  churlish  ")  and  for  his  general 
low  conduct  (xxv.  3,  "  evil  in  his  doings;  "  xxv.  17, 
"a  man  of  Belial").  Josephus  and  the  LXX. 
taking  the  word  Caleb  not  as  a  proper  name,  l)ut 
as  a  quality  (to  which  the  context  certainly  lends 
itself  )  —  add  "  of  a  disposition  like  a  dog  "  —  cyn- 
ical —  KuviKos-  On  hearing  the  demand  of  the 
ten  petitioners,  he  sprang  up  (LXX.  aj/e7rT75r)(re), 
and  broke  out  into  fury,  "  Who  is  David  ?  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Jesse V"  —  "What  runaway  slaves 
are  these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic  ar- 
rangements?" (xxv.  10,11).  The  moment  that 
the  messengers  were  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood 
by  perceived  the  danger  that  their  master  and  them- 
selves would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst 
not  speak  (xxv.  17).  But  the  sacred  writer,  with  a 
tinge  of  the  sentiment  which  such  a  contrast 
always  suggests,  proceeds  to  describe  that  this  brutal 
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ruffian  was  married  to  a  wife  as  beautiful  and  aa 
wise,  as  he  was  the  reverse  (xxv.  3).   [Abigail.] 
To  her,  as  to  the  good  angel  of  the  household,  one 
of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of  affairs.   She,  with 
the   offerings    usual  on  such  occasions  (xxv.    18, 
comp.  xxx.  11,  2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  load- 
ed the  asses  of  Nabal's  large  establishment  —  her- 
self mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants 
running    before   her,   rode  down   the   hill  toward 
Da^■id's  encampment.      David  had  already  made 
the  fatal  vow  of  extermination,  couched  in  the  usual 
terms  of  destroying  the  household  of  Nabal,  so  as 
not  even  to  leave  a  dog  behind  (xxv.  22).     At  this 
moment,  as  it  \^ould  seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw 
herself  on  her  face  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her 
petition  in  language  which  both  in  form  and  ex- 
pression almost   assumes   the  tone  of   poetry :  — 
"  Let  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine 
audience,  and  hear  the  words  of  thine  handmaid." 
Her  main  argument  rests  on  the  description  of  her 
husband's  character,  which  she  draws  with  that  mix- 
ture of  playfulness  and  seriousness  which  above  all 
things  turns  away  wrath.     His  name  here  came  in 
to  his  rescue.     "  As  his  name  is,  so  is  he:  Nabal 
[fool]    is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him  "    (xxv. 
25;  see  also  ver.  26).     She  returns  with  the  news 
of  David's  recantation  of  his  vow.     Nalial  is  then 
in,  at  the  height  of  his  orgies.     Like  the  revellers 
of  Palestine  in  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  he 
had  drunk  to  excess,  and  his  wife  dared  not  com- 
municate to  him  either   his  danger  or  his  escape 
(xxv.  36).     At  break  of  day  she  told   him  both. 
The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a  sense 
of  that  which  impended  over  him.   "  His  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone."    It  was  as 
if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.     Ten  days  he  lingered,  "and  the  Lord  smote 
Nabal,   and    he   died"    (xxv.   37,  38).     The  sus- 
picions entertained  by  theologians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between   David 
and  Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nabal  for  their 
own  alliance  (see  "Nabal"  in  Winer's  Realw.  ii. 
129),  have  entirely  given  place  to  the  better  spirit 
of  modern   criticism,  and   it   is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  reverential,  as  well  as  truthful  appre- 
ciation of  the  Sacred  Narrative  now  inaugurated 
in  Germany,  that  Ewald  enters  fully  into  the  feel- 
ing of  the  narrator,  and   closes  his  summary  of 
Nabal's  death,  with  the  reflection  that  "  it  was  not 
without  justice  regarded  as  a  Divine  judgment." 
According  to  the  (not  improbable)  LXX.  version 
of  2  Sam.  iii.  33,  the  recollection  of  Nabal's  death 
lived  afterwards  in  David's  memory  to  point  the 
contrast  of  the  death  of  Abner :   "  Died  Abner  as 
Nabal  died'?"  A.  P.  S. 

NABARI'AS  (Na;3apias  [Vat.  -pet-] :  Naba- 
rias).  Apparently  a  corruption  of  Zechariah  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

NA'BATHITES,  THE  (ol  NaySarToro., 
and  NauoraToi;  [Sin.  in  v.  25,  oi  orajSaraioi ;] 
Alex,  [in  ix.  35]  Na/Sareoi:  Nabuthcei),  1  Mace. 
V.  25;  ix.  35.      [Nebaioth.] 

NA'BOTH  (m3!3  [fi'vUs,  productions]  : 
Na^oflai),  victim  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  He  was 
a  Jezreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  jxirtion  of 
ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  hill  of  Jezreel.  He  had  also  a  vine- 
yard, of  which  the  situation  is  not  quite  certain. 
According  to  the  Hebrew  text  (1  K.  xxi.  1)  it  was 
in  Jezreel.  but  the  LXX.  render  the  whole  clause 
differently,   omitting   the   words    "  which  was   in 
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Jezreel,"  und  reading  instead  of  "the  palace,"  the 
threshing-jiuor  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria."  Tiiis 
points  to  tlie  view,  certainly  most  consistent  with 
the  subsequent  narrative,  that  Naboth's  vineyard 
was  on  the  hill  of  Samaria,  close  to  the  "  threshing- 
floor  "  (the  word  translated  in  A.  V.  "  void  place  ") 
which  undoubtedly  existed  there,  hard  by  the  gate 
of  the  city  (1  K.  xxiv.)-  The  royal  palace  of  Ahab 
was  close  upon  the  city  wall  at  .lezreol.  According 
to  both  texts  it  immediately  adjoined  the  vineyard 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  2,  Heb.;  1  K.  xx.  2,  LXX.;  2  K.  ix. 
30,  36),  and  it  thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to 
the  king,  who  offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or 
another  vineyard  in  exchange  for  this.  Naboth,  in 
the  independent  spirit  of  a  .Jewish  landholder,"  re- 
fused. Perhaps  the  turn  of  his  expression  implies 
that  his  objection  was  mingled  with  a  religious 
scruple  at  forwarding  the  acquisitions  of  a  half- 
heathen  king :  "  Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I 
should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee."  Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  reply;  but  tlie 
proud  spirit  of  Jezeliel  wa?  roused.  She  and  her 
husband  were  apparently  in  the  city  of  Samaria 
(1  K.  xxi.  18).  She  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands,  and  sent  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name  and 
sealed  with  Ahab's  seal,  to  the  elders  and  nobles 
of  Jezreel,  suggesting  the  mode  of  destroying  the 
man  who  had  insulted  the  royal  power.  A  solenm 
fast  was  proclaimed  as  on  the  announcement  of 
some  great  calamity.  Naboth  was  "set  on  high"  * 
in  the  public  place  of  Samaria;  two  men  of  worth- 
less character  accused  him  of  having  "  cursed  <' 
God  and'  the  king."  He  and  his  children  (2  K. 
\x.  26),  who  else  might  have  succeeded  to  his 
ather's  inheritance,  were  dragged  out  of  tlie  city 
and  despatched  the  same  night.''  The  place  of 
execution  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.),  was 
by  the  large  tank  or  reservoir,  which  still  remains 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately 
outside  the  walls.  The  usual  punishment  for  blas- 
phemy was  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were 
stoned ;  their  mangled  remains  were  devoured  by 
the  dogs  (and  swine,  LXX.)  that  prowled  under 
the  walls;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below,  which  was 
the  common  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of  the 
city  (coinp.  1  K.  xxi.  19,  xxii.  38,  LXX.).  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §  6)  makes  the  execution  to  have 
been  at  Jezreel,  where  he  also  places  the  washing 
of  Ahab's  chariot. 

For  the  signal  retribution  taken  on  this  judicial 
nnn-der  —  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  high  regard 
paid  in  the  old  dispensation  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  independence  —  see  Ahab,  Jehu,  Jezebel, 
Jezreel.  A.  P.  S. 

NABUCHODON'OSOR      (Na/8oyxo5oj/r<- 


a  Compare  the  cases  of  David  and  Araunah  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.),  Omri  and  Shemer  (1  K.  xvi.). 

''  The  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered,  here  only, 
"on  high,"  is  more  accurately  "at  tlie  head  of"  or 
"  iu  the  chiefest  place  among  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  22).  The 
passage  is  obscured  by  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  tlie  ceremonial  in  which  Naboth  was  made  to  take 
part ;  but,  in  default  of  this  knowledge,  we  may 
arcppt  the  explanation  of  Josephus,  that  an  assembly 
(fKKk-i\(Tia.)  was  convened,  at  the  head  of  which  Nii- 
hoth,  in  virtue  of  his  position,  was  placed,  in  order 
;hat  the  charge  of  blaspliemy  and  the  subsequent 
catastrophe  might  be  more  telling. 

c  By  the  LXX.  this  is  given  euA6yT)(re ,"  blessed  :  " 
possibly  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphemism. 
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(Top :  Nabuchodonosor).  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
IJabylon  (1  Esdr.  i.  40,  41,  45,  48,  [ii.  10,  v.  7,  vi. 
15,  18,  26;]  Tob.  xiv.  15;  Jud.  i.  1,  5,  7,  11,  12, 
ii.  1,  4,  19,  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  vi.  2,  4,  xi.  [1,  4,]  7 
23,  xii.  13,  xiv.  18;   [Bar.  i.  9,  12;  Esth.  xi.  4].  ' 

NA'CHON'S  THRESHING-FLOOR 
(P32  "]na :  [Piom.  otAoJs  Nax^p;  Vat.]  a\cos 
■flSa^;  Alex.  aAcc/xaivos  'Naxooi'-  ^4/'eff  Nachon), 
the  place  at  which  the  ark  had  arrived  in  its  prog- 
ress from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  when  Uzzah 
lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty  zeal  for  its  safety  (2 
Sam.  vi.  6).  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  Chron- 
icles the  name  is  given  as  Chidox,  which  is  also 
found  in  Josephus.  After  the  catastrophe  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Perez-uzzah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Bible  narrative  to  guide  us  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  situation  of  this  threshing-floor,  —  whether 
nearer  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Kirjath-jearim.  The 
words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2),  however,  imply 
that  it  was  close  to  the  former.^  Neither  is  it  cer- 
tain whether  the  name  is  that  of  the  place  or  of  a 
person  to  whom  the  place  belonged.  The  careful 
Aquila  translates  the  words  —  eco j  aXaivos  troifiTjs 
—  "to  the  prepared/  threshing-floor,"  which  is 
also  the  rendering  of  the  Targum  Jonathan.   G. 

NA'CHOR.  The  form  (slightly  the  more  ac- 
curate) in  which  on  two  occasions  the  namt  else- 
where given  as  Nahoe  is  presented  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  (TiriD  [piercei;  slayer,  Fiirst;  snorimff, 
Ges.]  :  Naxdop :  Nachor. )  The  brother  of  Abra- 
ham (Josh.  xxiv.  2).      [Nahor  1.] 

Ch  is  commonly  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old 

Testament  to  represent  the  Hebrew  3i  and  only 

very  rarely  for  H,  as  in  Nachor.  Charashim,  Ra- 
chel, Marchesvan,  are  further  examples  of  the  latter 
usage. 

2.  (Nctxwp:  [Nachor'].)  The  grandfather  of 
Abraham  (Luke  iii.  34).     [Nahor,  2.]  G. 

NA'DAB  (^"^3  [noble,  generous:  'HaSafi  : 
Nndab] ).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  and  Eli- 
sheba,  Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  iii.  2.  He,  his  lather 
:\nd  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel  were 
led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people  (Ex. 
xxiv.  1),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  and  worship 
God  "  afar  off',"  below  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lord. 
Subsequently  (Lev.  x.  1)  Nadab  and  his  brother 
[Abihu]  were  struck  dead  before  the  sanctuar}'  by 
tire  from  the  Lord.  Their  offense  was  kindling  the 
incense  in  their  censers  with  "  strange  "  fire,  i.  e., 
not  taken  from  that  which  burned  perpetually  (Lev. 
vi.  13)  on  the  altar.  From  the  injunction  given, 
Lev.  X.  9,  10,  immediately  after  their  death,  it  has 

''  t27DW.  The  word  rendered  "yesterday"  in  2 
K.  ix.  26  has  really  the  meaning  of  yesternig/tt,  and 
thus  bears  testimony  to  the  precipitate  haste  both  of 
the  execution  and  of  Ahab's  entrance  on  his  new 
acquisition.     [See  Elijah,  vol.  i.  p.  706  b.] 

e  Uis  words  are,  "  Having  brought  the  ark  into  JerU' 
snlnn  ''  (efr  'lepocroAu/ua).  In  some  of  the  (ircek  ver- 
sions, or  variations  of  the  LXX.,  of  which  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Bahrdt,  the  name  is  given  ^  aAws 
'Epua.  (Oman)  toO  Ie/3ouo-aioi),  identifying  it  with  the 
floor  of  Araunah. 

./'  As  if  from  ]^3,  to  make  ready.      A  simil.ar  ren- 

derhig,  ]|^n^  "10^.'  ^^  employed  iu  the  Targum 
Joseph,  of  1  Chr.  xiii.'  9,  for  the  floor  of  C/iidon 
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been  inferred  (IJosenmiiller,  in  loco)  that  the  broth- 
ers were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  when  they  com- 
mitted the  offense.  The  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
injunction  is  drawn  out  at  great  length  by  Origen, 
1/om.  vii.  in  Leviiic.  On  this  occasion,  as  if  to 
marl^  more  decidedly  the  divine  displeasure  with  tlie 
offenders,  Aaron  and  his  surviving  son  were  for- 
bidden to  go  through  the  ordinary  outward  cere- 
monial of  mourning  for  the  dead. 

2.  [Rom.  NajSar;  Vat.  Naj8o0,  Na/Sar;  Alex. 
Na/3aT,  Na/8a5:  A'^ndali.]  King  Jeroboam's  son, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel  b.  c.  954, 
and  reigned  two  years,  1  K.  xv.  25-31.  Gibbethon 
in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  a  Levitical 
town  (Josh.  xxi.  2.3),  was  at  that  time  occupied  by 
the  I'hilistines,  perhaps  having  been  deserted  by  its 
lawful  possessors  in  the  general  self-exile  of  the 
Levites  from  the  polluted  territory  of  Jeroboam. 
Nadab  and  all  Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege  to  this 
frontier-town.  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst 
of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by  Baasha,  a 
man  of  Issachar.  Ahijah's  prophecy  (1  K.  xiv.  10) 
was  literally  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  So  per- 
ished the  first  Israelitish  dynasty. 

We  are  not  told  what  events  led  to  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  or  how  it  ended,  or  any  other  incident 
in  Nadab's  short  reign.  It  does  not  appear  what 
ground  Kwald  and  Newman  have  for  describing  tlie 
war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsuccessful.  It  is  re- 
markable that, when  a  similar  destruction  fell  upon 
the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  the  Israelitish  army  was  again 
engaged  in  a  siege  of  Gibbethon,  1  K.  xvi.  15. 

3.  [NaSayS-]  A  son  of  Shammai,  1  Chr.  ii.  28, 
30,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

4.  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  A5a5-]  A  son  of 
Gibeon  [rather,  of  Jehiel],  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  30, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  W.  T.  B. 

NADAB'ATHA  [Sin.  Ta^aSaV,  Rom.]  Alex. 
Na5ai3o0:  Syriac,  t..j\CXJj  Nobot:  Madaba),  a 
place  from  which  the  bride  was  being  conducted 
by  the  children  of  Jambri,  when  Jonathan  and 
Simon  attacked  them  (1  Mace.  ix.  37).  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  4)  gives  the  name  Ta0a6d-  Jerome's 
conjecture  (in  the  Vulgate)  can  hardly  be  admitted, 
because  jMedeba  was  the  city  of  the  Jambrites  (see 
ver.  36)  to  which  the  bride  was  being  brought,  not 
that  from  which  she  came.  That  Nadabatha  was 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable;  for  though, 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Gospel  narative,  liy  "  Chana- 
anites  "  — to  which  the  bride  in  this  case  belonged 
—  is  signified  Phoenicians,  yet  we  have  the  author- 
ity (such  as  it  is)  of  the  Book  of  Judith  (v.  3)  for 
attaching  that  name  especially  to  the  people  of 
Moab  and  Ammon ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
when  the  whole  country  was  in  such  disorder  a  wed- 
ding ciirteye  would  travel  for  so  great  a  distance  as 
from  Phoenicia  to  JMedeba. 

On  the  east  of  Jordan  the  only  two  names  that 
occur  as  possible  are  Nebo  —  by  Euseliius  and  Je- 
rome written  Nabo  and  Nabau  —  and  Nabathfea. 
Compare  the  lists  of  places  round  es-Sall,  in  Robin- 
son, 1st  ed.  iii.  167-70.  G. 

NAG'GE  (Nayyai),  or,  as  some  MSS.  read, 
'Nayal),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  iii. 

25).  It  represents  the  Heb.  ~5^,  Nogah  (Nayai', 
LXX.),  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  David's 
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sons,  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7.  Nagge  must  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  Onias  I.  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  Jt  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  name,  both 
as  a  name  in  the  family  of  David,  and  from  its 
meaning,  that,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  conquests 
which  overthrevv  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations,  the 
house  of  David  still  cherished  the  hope,  founded 
upon  promise,  of  the  revival  of  the  splendor  [nogah) 
of  their  kingdom.  A.  C.  II. 

NA'HALAL  (  vbrT5  [perh./;f?s^»?-e]  :  2eAAa; 
Alex.  NaaA&jA:  Nnatol),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zeb- 
ulun,  given  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites (Josh.  xxi.  35).  It  is  the  same  which  in  the 
list  of  the  allotment  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15)  is 
inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Naiiallal, 
the  Hebrew  being  in  both  cases  identical.  Else- 
where it  is  called  Nahalol.  It  occurs  in  the  list 
between  Kattath  and  Shimron,  but  unfortunately 
neither  of  these  places  has  yet  been  recognized. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  however  {Me(jilliili,  ch.  i.; 
Mitasev  tSheni,  ch.  v.),  as  quoted  by  Schwarz  (172), 
and  Keland  (Pal.  717),  asserts  that  Nahalal  (or 
iNIahalal,  as  it  is  in  some  copies)  was  in  post-bib- 
lical times  called  Mahlul;  and  this  Schwarz  iden- 
tifies with  the  modern  M(dul,  a  village  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  under  the  mountains  which  inclose 
the  plain  on  the  north,  4  miles  west  of  Nazareth, 
and  2  of  Japhia;  an  identification  concurred  in  by 
Van  de  Velde  (Memoir).     One  Hebrew  ISIS.  (30 

K.)  lends  countenance  to  it  by  reading  /^T112, 
i.  e.  Mahalal.  in  Josh.  xxi.  35.  If  the  town  was  in 
the  great  plain  we  can  understand  why  the  Israel- 
ites were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from 
it,  since  their  chariots  nnist  have  been  extremely 
formidable  as  long  as  they  remained  on  level  or 
smooth  ground. 

NA'HALLAL  (bbn3  [paHiire:]:  Na;8aaA; 

Alex.  NaaAcuA:  Naalol),  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
spellinar,  in  Josh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which  in  Josh, 
xxi.  35,  is  accurately  given  as  Naiialal.  The 
original  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  G. 

NAHA'LIEL  (^S"'^n3  =ioi;-ent  [or  valley] 

of  God;  Samar.7S -PD  :  [Vat]  Mam^A;  [Rom.] 
Alex.  NaaAii^A:  Nahaliel),  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  Israel  in  the  latter  part  of  their  progress 
to  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  19).  It  lay  "  l)eyond,"  that 
is,  north  of  the  Arnon  (Ter.  13),  and  between  Mat- 
tanah  and  Bamoth,  the  next  after  Bamoth  lieing 
Pisgah.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  Num. 
xxxiii.,  nor  anywhere  besides  the  passage  quoted 
above.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomant.  "  Na- 
aliel  ")  it  is  mentioned  as  close  to  the  Amon.  Its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady, 
and  it  is  not  impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  the 
Wadij  Iinclieyle,  which  rims  into  the  Mijeb,  the 
ancient  Arnon,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
place  at  wliich  the  road  between  Rabba  and  'Aroer 
crosses  the  ra\ine  of  the  latter  river.  The  name 
Encheyle,     when      written     in     Hebrew     letters 

(nb'TlIK),  is  little  more  than  bs"'bn3,  trans- 
posed. Burckhardt  was  perhaps  the  first  to  report 
this  name,  but  he  suggests  the  Wady  Wale  as  the 
Nahliel  (Syria,  July  14).  This,  however,  seems 
uimecessarily  far  to  the  north,  and,  in  addition,  it 
retains  no  likeness  to  the  original  name. 

G. 
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NA'HALOL  (Vbn^  [pasture]:  Ao/xavd; 
Alex.  Ewafi/xaV,  [Comp.  NaaAo^A:]  Naalol),  a  va- 
riation in  tlie  mode  of  givina;  the  name  (both  in 
Hel)re\v  and  A.  V.)  of  the  place  elsewliere  called 
Nahalal.  It  occurs  only  in  Judg.  i.  30.  The  vari- 
ation of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable.  G. 

NaxeS;  -^lex-  NaxeM-l  Nnhim).  The  brother 
of  Hodiah,  or  Jehudijah,  wife  of  Ezra,  and  father 
of  Keilah  and  Esiitemoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 

NAHAMA'NI  (''2'^7T  [compassionate']  : 
Nae/iiavl  ;  [Vat.  fiae/xavef,]  VA.  Naa^/ta^/ei: 
Naha.inani).  A  chief  man  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  vii.  7.)  His  name  is  omitted  in  Ezr.  ii.  2, 
and  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  8,  is  written 
Enknius. 

NA'HARAI  [3  syl.]  {^"jy^.  [snorer,  Ges.] : 
NoxaJp;  Alex.  NaapaV:  Nnarai).  The  armor- 
bearer  of  Joab,  called  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37,  Naiiaiu.  [So  in  later  editions,  here  and  in  1 
Chr.  xi.  39,  but  not  in  the  ed.  of  1611  and  other 
early  editions.]  He  was  a  native  of  Beeroth  (1 
Chr.  xi.  39). 

NA'HARI  ('"'^n^  [snorer'] :  TeAcope';  Alex. 
TeSoipe;  [Comp.  Naxapoi:]  Naharai).  The  same 
as  Nah.vhai,  Joab's  armor-bearer  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  IGll  the  name  is  printed 
"  Naiiarai  the  Berothite." 

NA'HASH  {^^},  serpent).  1.  (Nacij,  but 
in  IChnix.  2  [Vat.]  Aws;  [Rom.]  Alex,  in  both 
Naas:  Nnas.)  "  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  king  of 
the  Bene-iVmmon  at  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
archy in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  that  cruel  alternative  of  the  loss  of 
their  right  eyes  or  slavery,  which  roused  the  swift 
wrath  of  Saul,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Ammonite  force  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2-11) 
According  to  Josephus  (.-l/(^  vi.  5,  §  1)  the  siege 
of  .labesh  was  but  the  climax  of  a  long  career  of 
similar  "  ferocity  with  which  Nahash  had  oppressed 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
and  his  success  in  which  had  rendered  him  so  self- 
confident  that  he  despised  the  chance  of  relief 
which  the  men  of  Jabesh  eagerly  caught  at.  If, 
as  .Josephus  {lb.  §  3)  also  states,  Nahash  himself 
was  killed  in  the  rout  of  his  army,  then  the  Na- 
hash who  was  the  father  of  the  foolish  young  king 
Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2)  must  have 
been  his  son.  In  this  case,  like  I'haraoh  in  l^'gypt, 
and  also  perhaps  like  Benhadad,  Achish,  and  Agag, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Philistia,  and  Anialek, 
"  Nahash  "  would  seem  to  have  been  the  title  of 
the  king  of  the  .Ammonites  rather  than  the  name 
of  an  individual. 

IIowe\er  this  was,  Nahash  the  father  of  Ilanun 
had  rendered  I)a\id  some  special  and  valuable  ser- 
vice, which  David  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
of  requiting  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  No  doubt  this  had 
been  during  his  wanderings,  and  when,  as  the  victim 
of  Saul,  the  Ammonite  king  would  naturally  sym- 
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pathize  with  and  assist  him.  The  particulars  of 
the  service  are  not  related  in  the  Bible,  but  the 
.iewish  traditions  affirm  that  it  consistel  in  his 
having  afforded  jjrotection  to  one  of  David's  brothers, 
who  escaped  alone  when  his  family  were  massacred 
liy  the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care 
they  had  been  entrusted,  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  4),  and  who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash. 
(See  the  Midrash  of  E.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  S. 
Jarchi  on  2  Sam.  x.  2.) 

The  retribution  exacted  by  David  for  the  annoy- 
ing insults  of  Ilanun  is  related  elsewhere.  [David, 
vol.  i.  5G1  I) ;  Joab,  vol.  ii.  1395  b  ;  Uhiah.]  One 
casual  notice  remains  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  ancient  kindness  which  had  existed  between 
David  and  the  family  of  Nahash  had  not  been  ex- 
tinguished even  by  the  horrors  of  the  Anmionite 
war.  When  David  was  driven  to  Mahanaim,  into 
the  very  neighborhood  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  we  find 
"  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  the  Bene- 
Amnion  "  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27)  among  the  great  chiefs 
who  were  so  forward  to  [lour  at  the  feet  of  the  fallen 
monarch  the  abundance  of  their  pastoral  wealth, 
and  th.at  not  with  the  grudging  spirit  of  tribut.iries. 
but  rather  with  the  sympathy  of  friends,  "  for  they 
said,  the  people  is  hungry  and  weary  and  thirsty 
in  the  wilderness"  (ver.  29). 

2.  (Nctay.)  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  2.5)  in  stating  the  parentige  of  Amasa, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  Absalom's  army.  Amasa 
is  there  said  to  have  been  the  son  *  of  a  certain 
[thra,  by  Abigail,  "  daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sister" 
to  Zeruiah."  By  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16  it 
appears  that  Zeruiah  and  Aliigail  were  sisters  of 
David  and  the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  question 
then  arises.  How  could  Abigail  have  been  at  the  same 
time  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to  the  children 
of  Jesse?     To  this  three  answers  may  be  given:  — 

1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Nahash  and  Jesse  were  identical. f'  "  Nahash," 
says  Solomon  Jarchi  (in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam. 
xvii.  25),  "was  Jesse  the  father  of  David,  because 
he  died  without  sin,  by  the  counsel  of  the  serpent  " 
(nar/iasli)  ;  i.  e.  by  the  infirmity  of  his  fallen 
human  nature  only.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
easier  to  allow  the  identity  of  the  two  than  to  accept 
the  reason  thus  assigned  for  it. 

2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  liy  Professor 
Stanley  in  this  work  (vol.  i.  552  «),  that  Nahash 
was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  s;tme 
woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or  concubine  —  in 
which  capacity  she  had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and 
Zeruiah  —  and  afterwards  wife  to  .lesse,  and  the 
mother  of  his  children.  In  this  manner  Abigail 
and  Zeruiah  would  be  sisters  to  David,  without 
lieing  at  the  same  time  daughters  of  Jesse.  This 
has  in  its  favor  the  guarded  statement  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
16,  that  the  two  women  were  not  themseh'es  Jesse's 
children,  but  sisters  of  his  children;  and  the  im- 
probability (otherwise  extreme)  of  s(D>  close  ai  con- 
nection between  an  Isr.aelite  ami  aiti  Ammonite 
king  is  alleviated  by  Jesse's  kno>YT^  descent  from  a 
Moabitess,  and  by  the  connectioji  which  hijs  beeii 
shown  above  to  have  existed  between  David  amd 
Nahash  of  Ammon. 


«  The  statement  in  1  Sam.  xii.  12  appears  to  bo  at 
variance  with  that  of  viii.  4,  5  ;  but  it  bair.*  a  remark- 
able testimony  to  t!ie  JreaJ  entertained  of  this  savage 
chief,  in  ascribing  the  ajnption  of  monarchy  by  Israel 
to  the  panic  caused  by  his  approacli. 

b  The  whole  expression  seems  to  denote  that  hft 
►as  an  illegitimate  son. 


'•  Tlie  Alex.  LXX.  regards  N.iJiash  as  bmthcr  of 
Zerui.ih  —  euyarcpa  Naa5  a&e\<Pov  Sapoi/to.^. 

''  See  the  extract  from  the  Targuin  on  Ruth  it.  22 
given  in  the  note  to  Jesse,  TOi  ii.  p.  1346  ».  Al«>  t'le 
citations  from  the  Talmud  in  Meyer,  Stdei-  OCa»j,5(>9  ; 
also  Jerome,  QiKsst.  Hebr.  ad  loc. 
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3.  A  third  possible  explanation  is  that  Nahash 
was  the  name  not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband 
of  his  wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  name  to  prevent  its  being  borne  equally  by 
either  sex,  and  other  instances  may  be  quoted  of 
women  who  are  given  in  the  genealogies  as  the 
daughters,  not  of  their  fathers,  but  of  their  mothers : 
e.  (J.  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Hatred,  daughter  of 
Alezahab.  Still  it  seems  very  improbalile  that 
Jesse's  wife  would  be  suddenly  intruded  into  the 
narrative,  as  she  is  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopted. 

G. 

NA'HATH  (rin3  {setting  down,  rest]  : 
Naxo9,  Alex.  Naxo/u,  Gen.  xxxvi.  13;  Naxcofl, 
Alex.  Naxo0,  Gen.  xxxvi.  17 ;  Naxe's,  [Alex.  Na- 
X^e,]  1  Chr.  i.  37:  Xahatli).  1.  One  of  the 
"  dukes  "  or  phylarchs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest 
son  of  Keuel  the  son  of  Esau. 

2.  {Kawaae\  [Vat.  Alex.-^  KaivaG.])  A  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  26). 
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3.  (Noe'e;  [Vat.  Moe0.])  A  Levite  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  who  with  others  was  overseer  of  the 
tithes  and  dedicated  things  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

NAH'BI  C^SnS  [hidden,  Ges.;  pyotection, 
Fiirst]:  Na^Si;  [Vat.  NajSf i ;]  Alex.  NajSa:  Na- 
liabi).  The  son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite.  and  one 
of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

NA'HOR  ("I'lna  [see  Nachor]  :  Naxcop  ; 
Joseph.  'Naxiipv^'  "  AVr/iO)-,  and  Nachor),  the 
name  of  two  persons  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 

1.  His  grandfather :  the  son  of  Serug  and  father 
of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  22-25;  [1  Chr.  i.  26]  J.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Ixird,  Lidve  iii. 
34,  though  there  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Nachok. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  son  of  Terah  and 
lirother  of  Abraham  and  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  26,  27). 
The  members  of  the  family  are  brought  together  in 
the  following  genealogy;  — 


Milcah  =  NAnoK  =  Reumah 
I  I 


Huz        Buz      Kemuel    Chesed      Hazo    Pildash     Jidlaph      Bethuel 

(i.e.  Uz)         I                I         (father  of  | 

I               I               I         Chasdim  or  i                                i 

I               I               I         Chaldeans;  L„ban                  Rebekah 

Job        Elihu        Aram :  |  * 

(Rain  j                     ^1                        j 

Job  xxxii.  2).  Leah           Rachel            Esau 


Tebah 
Gahani 
Thahash 
Maacah 


It  has  been  already  remarked,  under  Lot  (vol. 
ii.  p.  1685  note),  that  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the 
family  of  Terah  is  not  improbably  inverted  in  the 
narrative;  in  which  case  Nahor,  instead  of  being 
younger  than  Abraham,  was  really  older.  He  mar- 
ried Milcah,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Haran ; 
and  when  Abraliam  and  Lot  migrated  to  Canaan, 
Nahor  remained  behind  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates — the  boundary 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that  early 
age  —  and  gathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father.*     (Comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37.) 

Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishmael,  Nahor  was 
the  fr.^her  of  twelve  sons,  and  further,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of 
his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine  (Gen.  xxii.  21-24). 
Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking  of  the  legitimate 
branch  to  specify  its  descent  from  Milcah  —  "  the 
son  of  Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor."  It 
was  to  this  pure  and  unsullied  race  that  Abraham 
and  liebekali  in  turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for 
their  sons.  But  with  Jacob's  flight  from  Haran 
the  intercourse  ceased.  The  heap  of  stones  which 
he  and  "  Laban  the  Syrian  "  erected  on  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  46)  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
at  once  the  tomb  of  their  past  connection  and  the 
barrier  against  its  continuance.  Even  at  that  time 
a  wide  variation  had  taken  place  in  their  language 
(ver.  47),  and  not  only  in  their  language,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  the  Object  of  their  worship.  The 
"God  of  Nahor"   ajipears  as  a  distinct  divinity 

a  Xhig  is  the  fomi  given  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  Jerome's  Bihliolticca  Divina.  The  other  is  found 
in  the  ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate. 

b  The  statements  of  (5en.  xi,  27-32  appear  to  imply 
that  Nahor  did  not  advance  from  Fr  to  Haran  at  the 
same  time  with  Terah,  Abraham,  and  Lot,  but  re- 
mained there  till  a  later  date.     Coupling  this  with  the 


from  the  "  God  of  Abraham  and  the  Fear  of  Isaac  " 
(ver.  53).  Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the  "other 
gods "  which  before  the  Call  of  Abraham  were 
worshipped  by  the  family  of  Terah ;  whose  images 
were  in  Rachel's  possession  during  the  conference 
on  Gilead ;  and  which  had  to  be  discarded  before 
Jacob  could  go  into  the  Presence  of  the  "  God  of 
Bethel"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2;  comp.  xxxi.  13).  Hence- 
forward the  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
families  is  most  sharply  drawn  (as  in  tlie  allusion 
of  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  and  the  descendants  of  Nahor 
confine  their  communications  to  their  own  imme- 
diate kindred,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non- 
Isi'aelite  tribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Job  the  man  of 
IJz,  and  his  friends,  Elihu  the  Buzite  of  the  kindred 
of  Bam,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the 
Shuhite.  Many  centuries  later  David  appears  to 
ha\e  come  into  collision  • —  sometimes  friendly, 
sometimes  the  reverse  —  with  one  or  two  of  the 
more  remote  Nahorite  tribes.  Tibhath,  probably 
identical  with  Tebah  and  ^Maacah,  are  mentioned 
in  the  relation  of  his  wars  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8,  xix.  6);  and  the  mother 
of  Absalom  either  belonged  to  or  was  connected . 
with  the  latter  of  the  above  nations. 

No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  been 
recognized  in  Mesopotamia.  Ewald  [Gcschichte,  i. 
359)  proposes  Haditha,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates 
just  above  Hit,  and  bearing  the  additional  name 
of  el^Naura ;  also  another  place,  likewise  called 
el-Na'ura,  mentioned  by  some  Arabian  geographers 


statement  of  Judith  v.  8,  and  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  East,  that  Terah's  departure  from  Ur  was  a  re- 
linquishment of  false  worship,  an  additional  force  is 
given  to  the  mention  of  "the  god  of  Nahor"  (Gen. 
xxxi.  53)  as  distinct  from  the  God  of  Abraham's  de- 
scendants. Two  generations  later  Nahor's  family  were 
certainly  living  at  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  10,  xxix.  4). 
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HS  lying  further  north;  and  Nachreln,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  lie  out  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  east. 
Others  liave  mentioned  Naarda,  or  Nehardea,  a 
town  or  district  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  above, 
celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  college  of  the  Jews  {Did. 
of  Geogr.  "  Naarda"). 

May  not  Aram-Naharaim  have  originally  derived 
its  najiie  from  Nalior?  The  fact  that  in  its  present 
form  it  has  another  signification  in  Hebrew  is  no 
argument  against  such  a  derivation. 

In  Josh.  xxiv.  2  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
in  the  form  (more  nearly  approaching  the  Hebrew 
than  the  other)  of  Naciiok.  G. 

NAH'SHON,  or  NAASH'ON  ("j'^^'n? 
lertvhnnler,  Gej5.] :  'Naaaaccv,  LXX.  and  N.  T. : 
Nnhassoii,  O.  T. ;  Naatisi-m,  N.  T.),  son  of  Am- 
rainadab,  and  prince  of  the  cliildren  of  Judah  (as 
he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1  Chr.  ii. 
10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  numbering  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Exod.  vi.  '23;  Num.  i.  7,  &c.).  His  sister, 
Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  Iiis  son,  Salmon, 
was  husband  to  Eahab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 
From  I^lisheba  being  described  as  "  sister  of  Naa- 
shon  "  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable note  and  dignity,  which  his  being  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  the  twelve  princes  who  assisted 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  talking  tlie  census,  and  who 

were  all  "  renowned  of  the  congregation 

heads  of  thousands  in  Israel,"  shows  him  to  have 
been.  No  less  conspicuous  for  high  rank  and  posi- 
tion does  he  appear  in  Num.  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x.  14, 
where,  in  tlie  encampment,  in  the  offerings  of  the 
princes,  and  in  the  order  of  march,  the  first  place 
is  assigned  to  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amniinadab  as 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Indeed,  on  these 
three  last-named  occasions  he  appears  as  the  first 
man  in  the  state  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  whereas 
at  the  census  he  comes  after  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Simeon."  Nahshon  died  in  the 
wilderness  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  05,  but  no 
further  particulars  of  his  life  are  given.  In  the 
N.  T.  he  occurs  twice,  namely,  in  Matt.  i.  4  and 
Luke  iii.  32,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  where  his 
lineage  in  the  preceding  and  following  descents  are 
exactly  the  same  as  in  Ruth  iv.  18-20;  1  Chr.  ii. 
10-12,  which  makes  it  quite  certain  that  he  was 
the  sixth  in  descent  from  Judah,  inclusive,  and 
tliat  Da\'id  was  the  fifth  generation  after  him. 
[Amjunadab.]  A.  C.  H. 

NA'HUM  (D^iro  [coiisolation]:  ^aov/x:  Na- 
hum).  "  The  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahuni  the 
I'Jlkoshite "  stands  seventh  in  order  among  the 
writings  of  the  minor  propliets  in  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  tlie  canon.  Of  tiie  author  himself  we 
have  no  more  knowledge  than  is  afforded  us  by  the 
scanty  title  of  his  book,  which  gives  no  indication 
whatever  of  his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure. 
The  site  of  Elkosli,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  with  Jerome,  who  was 
shown  the  ruins  by  liis  guide;  others  in  Assyria, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  propliet  is  still  visited  as  a 
lacred  spot  by  Jews  from  all  parts.  Benjamin  of 
Tudek  (p.  53,  Heb.  text,  ed.  Asher)  thus  briefly 
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alludes  to  it:  "And  in  the  city  of  Asshur  (Mo- 
sul) is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiali,  and  the  synagogue 
of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the  synagogue  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite."  [Ei.ko.sh.]  Those  who 
maintain  the  latter  view  assume  that  the  prophet's 
parents  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath- pile- 
ser,  and  planted,  with  other  exile  colonists,  in  the 
province  of  Assyria,  the  modern  Kurdistan,  and 
tliat  the  propliet  was  born  at  the  village  of  iVlkush, 
on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  Tigris,  two  miles  north  of 
Mosul.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  prophecy  was 
written  tliere  at  a  time  when  Nineveli  was  threat- 
ened from  without.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  tlie  exiles  w-ere  carried 
into  the  province  of  Assyria  I'roper,  but  into  the 
newly-conquered  districts,  such  as  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  or  Media.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet  are  supported 
by   the   occurrence   of  what  are  presumed  to  be 

Assyrian  words:   2^/1,  ii.  7  (Heb.  8),  TJ^'^^I?)?, 

Tj^'^Pptp,    iii.     17  ;      and    the     strange     form 

n53S7^  in  ii.  13  (Heb.  14),  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  a  foreign  influence.  In  addition  to  this 
is  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  Nineveh,  of  whose  splendors  it  is  con- 
tended Nahum  must  have  been  an  eye-witness; 
but  Hitzig  justly  observes  that  these  descriptions 
display  merely  a  lively  imagination,  and  such 
knowledge  of  a  renowned  city  as  might  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  in  Anterior  Asia.  The  Assyrian 
warriors  were  no  strangers  in  Palestine,  and  that 
there  was  suflicient  intercourse  between  the  two 
countiies  is  rendered  probable  by  the  history  of  the 
prophet  Jonah.  There  is  nothing  in  the  jirophecy 
of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the 
immediate  neighborliood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  scenes  which  are  depicted,  nor  is  the 
language  that  of  an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  Captivity;  while,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  the  imagery  is  such  as  would  be  nat- 
ural to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4)  to  whom 
tlie  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the  vineyards  of  Car- 
niel,  and  the  blossom  of  Lebanon,  were  emblems 
of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile.  Tlie  lan- 
guage employed  in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appropriate  to 
one  who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in  their  na- 
tive land.''  In  fact,  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory 
that  Nahum  flourished  in  Assyria  is  the  name  of 
the  village  .\lkush,  which  contains  his  supposed 
tomb,  and  from  its  similarity  to  Elkosh  was  ap- 
parently selected  by  mediceval  tradition  as  a  serine 
lor  pilgrims,  with  as  little  probability  to  recom- 
mend it  as  exists  in  the  case  of  Obadiali  and  Jeph- 
tliah,  whose  burial-places  are  still  shown  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  This  supposition  is.  more  rea- 
sonable than  another  which  has  been  adopted  ir. 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Nahnm's  tomb 
at  a  place,  the  name  of  which  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  his  native  town.  Alkush,  it  is  suggested, 
was  founded  by  the  Israelitish  exiles,  and  so  named 
by  them  in  memory  of  Elkosh  in  ttieir  own  country. 
Tradition,  as  usual,  has  usurjjett  the  province  of 
history.  According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (Zie  Vitis. 


«  It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  in  the  second  num- 
bering (Num.  xxvi.),  Reuben  still  comes  first,  and 
Judah  fourth.     So  al.so  1  Chr.  ii.  1. 

f>  Capernaum,  literally  "village  of  Nahum,"  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  prophet. 
ichwarz  {Descr.  of  Pal.  p.  188)  mentions  a  Kefar  Tan- 


chum  or  Nachum,  close  on  Chiimereth^  and  1\  English 
miles  N.  of  Tiberias.  "  They  point  out  there  the  graves 
of  Nahum  the  prophet,  of  Rabbis  Tanchiuu  and  T;in- 
chuma,  who  all  repose  there,  and  through  tUo.<e  tUn 
ancient  position  of  the  village  is  easily  linowa.'^ 
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Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  247),  Nalmni  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  "  from  Elcesei  beyond  tlie  Jordan  at 
Begabar  {Br;7a;3af<;  CIn-on.  Pasch.  150  B.  Br.ra- 
^SaoT))."  or  Bethabara,  where  lie  died  in  peace  and 
was  buried.  In  tlie  IJonian  niartjrology  the  1st  of 
December  is  consecrated  to  his  memory. 

The  date  of  Nahum's  prophecy  can  be  deter- 
mined with  as  little  precision  as  his  birthplace.  In 
the  Seder  01am  liabba  (p.  55,  ed.  Meyer)  he  is 
made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Habakkuk  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  Syncellus  (C//»wj.  p.  201  d) 
places  him  with  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the 
reign  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  century 
earlier;  while,  according  to  Eutychius  {Ann.  p.  252), 
he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  11, 
§  3)  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham ;  "  about  this  time  was  a  cer- 
tain prophet,  Nahum  by  name;  who,  prophesying 
concerning  the  downfall  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nin- 
eveh, said  thus,"  etc.;  to  which  he  adds,  "  and  all 
that  was  foretold  concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass 
after  115  years."  From  this  Carpzov  concluded 
that  Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  about  b.  c.  742.  Modern  writers 
are  divided  in  their  suffrages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  projjhet  escaped  into  Judah  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive,  and  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Keil  {Lehrb.  d.  Einl.  in  d. 
A.  T.)  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  after  the  in\asion  of  Sennacherib.  \'itringa 
{Typ.  Doctr.  proph.  p.  -37)  was  of  the  like  opinion, 
and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  De  Wette  {Einl.  p. 
328),  who  suggests  that  the  rebeUion  of  the  Medes 
against  the  Assyrians  (h.  c.  710),  and  the  election 
of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  Deioces,  may 
have  been  present  in  the  prophet's  mind.  But  the 
history  of  Deioces  and  his  very  existence  are  now 
generally  believed  to  be  mythical.  This  period  also 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  {Prophet,  ii.  207,  &c.)  as  the 
date  of  the  prophecy.  He  was  guided  to  his  con- 
clusion by  the  sanife  supposed  facts,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  No  Amnion,  or  Thebes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  he  believed  was  effected  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Sargon  (b.  c.  717-715),  and  is  referred 
to  by  Nahum  (iii.  8)  as  a  recent  event.  In  tliis 
case  the  prophet  would  be  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Isaiah  (conip.  Is.  xx.  1).  Ewald,  again,  con- 
ceives that  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median 
king  Phraortes  (b.  c.  6.30-G25),  may  have  sug- 
gested Nahum's  prophecy  of  its  destruction.  I'he 
existence  of  Phraortes,  at  the  period  to  which  he  is 
assigned,  is  now  believed  to  be  an  anachronism. 
[Medes.]  Junius  and  Tremellius  select  the  last 
years  of  Josiah  as  the  period  at  which  Nahum 
prophesied,  but  at  this  time  not  Nineveh  but  Bab- 
ylon was  the  object  of  alarm  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
arguments  by  which  Strauss  {Nahumi  de  Nino 
Valicinium,  prol.  c.  1,  §  3)  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Ma- 
nasseh was  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  is  between 
the  years  680  and  607  b.  c,  are  not  convincing. 
Assuming  that  the  position  which  Nahum  occupies 
in  the  canon  between  Micah  and  Habakkuk  sup- 
plies, as  tlie  limits  of  his  prophetical  career,  the 
reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  .losiah,  he  endeavors  to 
show  from  certain  apparent  resemblances  to  the 
writings  of  the  older  prophets,  Joel,  Jonah,  and 
isaiah,  that  Nahum  nnist  ha\e  been  familiar  with 
their  writings,  and  consequently  later  in  point  of 
time  than  any  of  them.     But  a  careful  examina- 
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tion  of  the  passages  by  which  this  argument  ia 
maintained,  will  show  that  the  phrases  and  turns 
of  expression  upon  which  the  resemblance  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  are  in  no  viay  remarkable  or  charac- 
teristic, and  might  have  been  freely  used  by  any 
one  familiar  with  oriental  metaphor  and  imagery, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Two 
exceptions  are  Nah.  ii.  10,  where  a  striking  ex- 
pression is  used  which  only  occurs  besides  in  Joel 
ii.  G,  and  Nah.  i.  15  (Heb.  ii.  1),  the  first  clause  of 
which  is  nearly  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  of 
Is.  Iii.  7.  But  these  passages,  by  themselves,  would 
equally  pro\e  that  Nahum  was  anterior  both  to 
Joel  and  Isaiah,  and  th^t  his  diction  was  copied 
by  them.  Other  references  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  imitations  of  older  writers,  or,  at  least, 
familiarity  with  their  writings,  are  Nah.  i.  3  com- 
jjared  with  Jon.  iv.  2;  Nah.  i.  13  with  Is.  x.  27; 
Nah.  iii.  10  with  Is.  xiii.  16;  Nah.  ii.  2  [1]  with 
Is.  xxiv.  1;  Nah.  iii.  5  with  Is.  xlvii.  2,  3;  and 
Nah.  iii.  7  with  Is.  Ii.  19.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  Nahum  preceded  Jeremiah,  Strauss 
quotes  other  passages  in  which  the  later  prophet  is 
believed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  expressions  of  his 
predecessor  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The  most 
striking  of  these  are  Jer.  x.  19  compared  with  Nah. 
iii.  19;  Jer.  xiii.  20  with  Nah.  iii.  5;  Jer.  1.  37,  Ii. 
30  with  Nah.  iii.  13.  Words,  which  are  assumed 
by  the  same  commentator  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
times  of  Isaiah,  are  appealed  to  by  him  as  evi- 
dences of  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  But  the 
only   examples  which    he    quotes  prove   nothing: 

^It^y',  sheiejih  (Nah.  i.  8,  A.  V.  "  flood  "),  occurs 
in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  in  Proverbs,  but  not  once  in 
Isaiah;  and  n~l^'!JJ2,  metsiiruh  (Nah.  ii.  1  [2], 
A.  V.  "munition")  is  found  only  once  in  Isaiah, 
though  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
is  not  a  word  likely  to  be  uncommon  or  peculiar, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Besides, 
all  this  would  be  as  appropriate  to  the  times  of 
Hezekiah  as  to  those  of  JIanasseh.  That  the  proph- 
ecy was  written  before  the  final  downfall  of  Nin- 
eveh, and  its  capture  by  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans 
(cir.  D.  c.  625),  will  be  admitted.  The  allusions  to 
the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  it  was  still  unbroken 
(i.  12,  ii.  13,  14  (E.  V.  12,  13),  iii.  15-17).  The 
glory  of  the  kingdom  was  at  its  brightest  in  the 
reign  of  Esarhaddon  (b.  c.  C80-G60),  who  (or  13 
years  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  empire,  and  this 
fact  would  incline  us  to  fix  the  date  of  Nahum 
rather  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Sennacherib,  for 
Ninevdi  alone  is  contemplated  in  the  destruction 
threatened  to  the  Assyrian  power,  and  no  hint  is 
given  tliat  its  importance  in  the  kingdom  was  di- 
nnnished,  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  capital.  That  I'alestine  was 
suffering  fi'om  the  effects  of  Assyrian  in\asion  at 
the  time  of  Nahum's  writing  seems  probable  from 
the  allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2;  and  the  vivid 
description  of  the  Assyrian  armament  in  ii.  3;  4. 
At  such  a  time  the  prophecy  would  be  appropriate, 
and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in 
the  house  of  Nisroch,  it  must  have  been  written 
before  that  event.  The  capture  of  No  Amnion,  or 
Thebes,  has  not  been  identified  with  anything  like 
certainty.  It  is  referred  to  as  of  recent  occurrence, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  that 
it  was  sacked  by  Sargon  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xx.  1.  These  circumstances  seem 
to  determine  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  (b.  c.  712) 
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as  the  period  before  which  tlie  prophecy  of  Nahum 
could  not  have  been  written.  The  condition  of 
Assj'l'ia  in  the  reign  of  Seiniacherib  would  corre- 
spond with  the  state  of  things  imphed  in  the  proph- 
ec3",  and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  probable  that 
Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecy  soon  after  the 
date  above  mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its 
neighborhood,  where  the  echo  still  lingered  of  "  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels,  anil  of  the  prancing  horses, 
and  of  the  jumping  chariots"  of  the  Assyrian 
host,  and  "  the  flame  of  the  sword  and  lightning 
of  the  spear"  still  flashed  in  the  memory  of  the 
beleaguered  citizens. 

The  subject  of  the  prophecy  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  superscription,  "  the  bui-den  of  Nineveh." 
The  three  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  form  a 
consecutive  whole.  The  first  chapter  is  introduc- 
tory. It  commences  with  a  declaration  of  the  char- 
acter of  Jehovah,  "  a  God  jealous  and  avenging," 
as  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with  his  enemies,  and 
the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with  which  He 
pursues  them  (i.  '2-(i),  while  to  those  that  trust  in 
Him  He  is  "  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of 
trouble"  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming 
flood  which  shall  sweep  away  his  foes  (i.  8).  The 
language  of  the  prophet  now  becomes  more  special, 
and  points  to  the  destruction  which  awaited  the 
hosts  of  Assyria  who  had  just  gone  up  out  of 
Judah  (i.  9-11).  In  the  verses  tliat  follow  the  in- 
tention of  Jehovah  is  still  more  fully  declared,  and 
addressed  first  to  Judah  (i.  12,  13),  and  then  to  the 
monarch  of  Assyria  (i.  14).  And  now  the  vision 
grows  more  distinct.  The  messenger  of  glad  tidings, 
the  news  of  Nineveh's  downfall,  trod  the  mountains 
that  were  round  about  Jerusalem  (i.  1.5),  and  pro- 
claimed to  Judah  the  accomplisinnent  of  her  vows. 
But  round  the  doomed  city  gathered  the  destroying 
armies;  "the  breaker  in  pieces  "  had  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  mustered  his  hosts  to  the  battle  to  avenge 
his  people  (ii.  1,  2).  The  prophet's  mind  in  vision 
sees  the  burnished  Iironze  shields  of  the  scarlet-clad 
warriors  of  the  besieging  army,  the  flashing  steel 
scythes  of  their  war-chariots  as  they  are  ilrawn  up 
in  battle-array,  and  the  quivering  cypress-shafts  of 
their  spears  (ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the 
defense  :  their  chariots  rush  madly  through  the 
streets,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the  lightning  in  the 
broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their  bright  armor 
like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seized  their  mighty 
ones;  their  ranks  are  broken  as  they  march,  and 
they  hurry  to  tlie  wall  only  to  see  the  covered  bat- 
tering-rams of  the  besiegers  ready  for  the  attack 
(ii.  4,  5).  The  crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible 
rapidity.  The  river-gates  are  broken  in,  and  the 
royal  palace  is  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  (ii.  6). 
And  then  comes  the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and 
carried  captive,  and  her  maidens  "  moan  as  with 
the  voice  of  doves,"  beating  their  breasts  with  sorrow 
(ii.  7).  The  flight  becomes  general,  and  the  leaders 
in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives 
(ii.  8).  The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumu- 
lated treasures  become  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and 
the  conquered  suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow  the 
assault  and  storm  (ii.  9,  10).  Over  the  charred 
and  blackened  ruins  the  jirophet,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  Jeliovali,  e-xclaims  in  trimnph,  "  Where  is 
the  lair  of  the  lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young 
lions,  where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and 
none  made  (them)  afraid  V  "  (ii.  11,  12).  But  for 
all  this  tlie  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  certain,  for 
"behold!    I   am   against   thee,  saith  Jehovah  of 
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Hosts  "  (ii.  1-3).  The  vision  ends,  and  the  prophet, 
recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  present,  collects  himself,  as  it  were,  foi 
one  final  outl)urst  of  withering  denunciation  against 
the  Assyrian  city,  not  now  threatened  liy  her  Jle- 
dian  and  Chaldean  conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity,  the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  na- 
tions. Mingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of 
sadness  or  compassion  for  her  fate;  she  will  fall 
unpitied  and  unlamented,  and  with  terrible  calm- 
ness the  prophet  pronounces  her  final  doom:  "all 
that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hands 
over  thee :  for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness 
passed  continuallj' ?  "  (iii.  19). 

As  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  high  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses 
of  his  prophecy  (i.  2-G),  and  to  the  magnificent 
description  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh 
in  ch.  ii.  His  style  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though 
pregnant  and  forcible;  his  diction  sonorous  and 
rhythmical,  the  words  reechoing  to  the  sense 
(comp.  ii.  4,  iii.  3).  Some  words  and  forms  of 
words  are  almost  peculiar  to  himself;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, myti7  for  mi7D,  in  i.  3,  occurs  only 
besides  in  Job  ix.  17 ;  S"13p  for  S3p,  in  i.  2,  is 

found  only  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19;  rT3^3ri,  ii.  9  [10], 
is  found  in  Job  xxiii.  3,  and  there  not  in  the  same 
sense;  "^H"^,  in  iii.  2,  is  only  found  in  Jud'g.  v. 
22;  n'llbQ  and  b^n,  ii.  3  [4],  3(73,  ii.  7  [8], 
ni7^2  and  nf^^^P,  ii.   10    [11],  D"^"!'f2a,  iii. 

17,  and  HnS,  iii.  19,  do  not  occur  elsewhere. 
The  unusual  form  of  the  pronominal  suflix  in 
n33Sba,  ii.  13  [14],  m'D3  for  5l!Jt3,  iii.  18, 
are  peculiar  to  Nahum ;  ~1^^,  iii.  5,  is  only  found 
in  1  K.  vii.  36 ;  ^5*^3,  iii.  17,  occurs  besides  only 
in  Am.  vii.  1;  and  the  foreign  word  "102^,  iii. 

17,  in  the  slightly  different  form  "ipCtD,  is  found 
only  in  Jer.  Ii,  27. 

For  illustrations  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  see  the 
article  Ninkvkh.  W.  A.   W. 

*  For  the  general  writers  on  the  IMinor  Prophets 
see  the  addition  to  MicAii  (Amer.  ed.).  Part  xix. 
of  Lange's  Bibehcerk  des  A.  Test,  by  Dr.  Paul 
Kleinert  (1808)  includes  Nahum.  It  furnishes  a 
new  translation  of  the  text,  instead  of  adhering  to 
that  of  Luther.  Among  the  special  writers  on  this 
prophet  are  liibliander,  Prophein  Nuh.juxta  veri' 
tatem  Hebr.  (1534);  Abarbanel,  Coinm.  in  N<ih. 
rnbb.  et  Lat.  (1703);  Kalinski,  Vaticinin  (Flab,  et) 
Null.  etc.  (1748);  Kreenen,  Nah.  vnticinium,  p/iil. 
et  crit.  exposituin  (1808);  Justi,  N(ih.  neu  iiber- 
setzt  11.  erUiiitivt  (1820);  Hoelemaiui,  Nnli.  orac- 
ulum  illiistnirlt  (1842);  and  0.  Strauss,  Nalmnn 
fie  Nino  valiciiiium  (1853).  There  is  a  ■'  Transla- 
tion of  the  Prophecy  of  Nahum  with  Notes  "  by 
Prof.  E.  B.  Edwards  in  the  Bihl.  S/irrn,  v.  551- 
576.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  exact  Biblical  exegesis, 
liecent  explorations  in  the  East  have  given  fresh 
interest  to  the  study  of  Nahum.  Among  the  works 
which  illustrate  the  connections  of  the  book  with 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history  in  addition  to  the 
conniientaries,  are  JI.  von  Niebuhr's  Geschichle 
Aiisur's  u.  Babel's  (1857);  0.  Strauss,  Nineve  u. 
das  Wort   Goiies   (1855);    Layard,   Nineveh    am 
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its  Remains ;  Vance  Smith,  The  Prophecies 
relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians  (Loud. 
1857);  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  yo\.  i.  See 
the  copious  list  of  works  in  German,  French,  and 
English,  relating  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  Lange's 
Bibelwerk  (p.  ]()())  as  above.  Nineveh,  which  dis- 
appeared so  suddenlv  after  its  doom  was  pronounced 
by  the  prophet,  may  almost  be  said  to  stand  before 
us  again  in  the  light  of  the  remains  restored  to  us 
by  modern  discoveries.  The  articles  on  Nahuni 
by  Winer  in  his  Bibl.  Jiealw.,  by  Nagelsbach  in 
Herzog's  Renl-Encyk.,  and  by  Wunderlich  in 
Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  opposition  to  the  view  that  Nahum  lived  in 
Assyria,  Bleek  {Einl.  in  i/as  A.  Test.  p.  bii)  agrees 
with  those  who  decide  that  the  prophet  was  not 
only  born  in  Palestine,  Imt  wrote  the  book  which 
bear.s  his  name  in  .Jerusalem  or  the  vicinity  (i. 
12  f.).  [Elkosh,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  book  of  Nahum  contains  nothing  strictly 
Messianic.  It  is  important  as  a  source  of  per- 
manent instruction  because  it  illustrates  so  signally 
the  law  of  retriLiution  according  to  which  God  deals 
with  nations,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  He  fulfills 
his  promises  and  threatcnings  to  the  righteous  or 
the  wicked.  H. 

NA'i'DUS  (Nai'Sos;  Alex.  NaeiSoj-:  Puianas) 
=  Benaiah,  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  IMoab  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  31;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30). 

NAIL.  I.  (of  finger). «  —  1.  A  nail  or  claw 
of  man  or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e.  (j.  for 
writing  :  see  Jer.   xvii.    1.      Tzippm'en  occurs  in 

Deut.  xxi.  12,  in  connection  with  the  verb  nti/27, 
'asah,  "to  make,"  here  rendered  Trepiovuxi'^ci),  cir- 
cumcido,  A.  Y .  "pare,"  but  in  marg.  "dress," 
"  suffer  to  grow."  Gesenius  explains  "  make  neat." 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of 
this  passage :  one  set  of  interpreters,  including 
Josephus  and  Philo,  regarding  the  action  as  in- 
dicative of  mourning,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
deposition  of  mourning.  Some,  who  would  thus 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it  to  the  practice  of 
staining  the  nails  witli  henneh. 

The  word  asah,  "  make,"  is  used  both  of  "  dress- 
ing," i.  e.  making  clean  the  feet,  and  also  of 
"  trimming,"  i.  e.  combing  and  making  neat  the 
beard,  in  the  case  of  Mephihoshcth,  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 
It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  to  mean  "  make 
suitable  "  to  the  particular  purpose  intended,  what- 
ever that  may  be:  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  the 
passage  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  female  cap- 
tive's month  of  seclusion,  that  purpose  is  evidently 
^  one  of  mourning  —  a  month's  mourning  interposed 

for  the  purpose  of  preventing  on  the  one  hand  too 
hasty  an  approach  on  the  part  of  the  captor,  and 
on  the  other  too  sudden  a  shock  to  natural  feeling 
in  the  captive.  Following  this  line  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  command  will  stand  thus:  The  captive  is 
to  lay  aside  the  "  raiment  of  her  captivity,"  namely, 
her  ordinary  dress  in  which  she  had  been  taken 
captive,  and  she  is  to  remain  in   mourning  retire- 

«  "iQ^j  ^V'"*",  aChaldeeformoftheHeb.  ^'HQIJ, 

tzipjwren,  from  the  root  '^2^,  connected  with  "ICD. 
-  T  '  -  T  ' 

t'tp/ui'.,  "  to  scrape,'"  or  "  pare  :  "  on;J  :   unguis.     ■ 

b  Tn"^,  jatlicd  :  TracrcraXos  :  paxiilus,  claws  ;  akin 
to  Arab.    i\jt,,   n-aiar/a,  '■  to  fix  a  peg." 
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ment  for  a  month  with  hair  shortened  and  nails 
made  suitable  to  the  same  purpo:-e,  thus  presenting 
.an  appeai'ance  of  woe  to  which  the  nails  untrimmed 
and  shortened  hair  would  seem  each  in  their  way 
most  suitable  (see  Job  i.  20). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  the  shaving 
the  head,  etc.,  indicate  the  time  of  retirement  com- 
pleted, we  must  suppose  also  a  sort  of  Nazaritic 
initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a  supposition  for 
which  there  is  elsewhere  no  warrant  in  the  Law, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  "  making,"  whether  paring 
the  nails  or  letting  them  grow,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned as  a  Nazaritic  ceremony,  and  also  that  the 
shaving  the  head  at  the  end  of  the  month  would 
seem  an  altogether  unsuitable  introduction  to  the 
condition  of  a  bride. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive's  head 
was  shaved  at  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
and  that  during  that  period  her  nails  were  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  token  of  natural  sorrow  and 
consequent  personal  neglect.  Joseph.  A7it.  iv.  8- 
23 ;  Philo,  wfpl  <pi\avdp.  c.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  ed. 
Mangey;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  c.  18,  iii.  c.  11, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  475,  543,  ed.  Potter;  Calmet,  Patrick; 
Crit.  S'icr.  on  Deut.  xxi.  12;  Schleusner,  Lex. 
V.  T.  irfptovvx'^C^ ;  Selden,  de  Jtir.  Nat.  v.  xiii. 
p.  G44;  Ilarmer,  Obs.  iv.  104;  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Kcj.  ii.  345;  Lane,  M.  E.  i.  G4;  Gesenius,  p.  1075; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  art.  88,  vol.  i.  p.  464, 
ed.  Smith;  Num.  vi.  2,  18. 

II.  —  1.''  A  nail  (Is.  xli.  7),  a  stake  (Is.  xxxiii. 
20),  also  a  tent-peg.  Tent-pegs  are  usually  of  wood 
and  of  large  size,  but  sometimes,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  used  to  fasten  the  curtains  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, of  metal  (Ex.  xx^ii.  19,  xxxviii.  20;  see 
Lightfoot,  Spicil.  in  Ex.  §  42;  Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
5,'^4).     [Jael,  Tent.] 

2.C  A  nail,  primarily  a  point.''  We  are  told  that 
David  prepared  iron  for  the  nails  to  be  used  in  the 
Temple;  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  plated  with 
gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the  plates  were 
probably  of  gold.  Their  weight  is  said  to  have  been 
50  shekels,  =  25  ounces,  a  weight  obviously  so  much 
too  small,  unless  mere  gilding  be  supposed,  for  the 
total  weight  required,  that  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render 
it  as  expressing  that  of  each  nail,  which  is  equally 
excessive.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  Tlienius  sug- 
gests reading  500  for  50  shekels  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3; 
2  Chr.  iii.  9 ;  Bertheau,  on  Chronicles,  in  Kurzgef. 
Handb.).  [On  "nails"  in  Eccl.  xii.  11,  see 
Masteh,  Amer.  ed.] 

"  Nail,"  Vulg.  palus,  is  the  rendering  of  iriff- 
ffaXos  in  Ecclus.  xxvii.  2.  In  N.  T.  we  have  rjAos 
and  7rpoffrix6oi)  in  speaking  of  the  nails  of  the  Cross 
(John  XX.  25;  Col.  ii.  14).  [See  addition  to 
CliUCIFIXION.]  H.  W.  P. 

NA'IN  (NaiV  [either  from  ^''^J,  pasture,   or 

^"^^L^S,   (jracefulness :  Naini]).     There  are  no  ma- 
terials for  a  long  history  or  a  detailed  description 
of  this  village  of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  made  ■ 
illustrious  by  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (Luke 


c  nttp)2,  masmcr,\  only  used  in  plur.  :  r^Xos  : 
claws. 

d  From  HttD,  "  stand  on  end,"  as  hair  (Ges.  p. 
961). 

&    '-    o 
'  Closely  allied  to  Arab.   ^L^^aw^j  mismdr,  "unail." 
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vii.  12).  But  two  points  connected  witli  it  are  of 
extreme  interest  to  the  Biblical  student.  The  site 
of  tlie  village  is  certainly  known ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  approach  bj'  which  our  Saviour 
was  coming  when  He  met  the  funeral.  The  modern 
Ntin  is  situated  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the 
"  Little  Hernion,"  or  Jebel  el-Du/iy,  where  the 
ground  falls  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Nor  has 
the  name  ever  been  forgotten.  The  crusaders  knew 
it,  and  Eusebiu.s  and  Jerome  mention  it  in  its 
right  connection  with  the  neighborhood  of  Endor. 
Again,  the  entrance  to  the  place  must  probably 
always  have  been  up  the  steep  ascent  i'rom  the 
plain ;  and  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves.  It  appears  also 
that  there  are  similar  caves  on  the  east  side. 
(Robinson,  BiM.  Res.  ii.  361;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria 
and  Pule stine,  ii.  382;  Stanley,  Sinrii  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  357;  Thomson,  Land  and,  Book,  p.  445; 
Porter,  Handbook  to  Syria,  p.  358.)       J.  S.  H. 

*  Nain  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  top  of  Tabor 
across  an  intervening  branch  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. It  is  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  Nazareth. 
Shuneni  and  Endor  are  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
present  name  (though  variously  written  by  travel- 
lers) is  the  identical  ancient  name.  Mr.  Tristram 
{Land  of  Israel,  p.  130)  speaks  of  a  fountain  here, 
which  explains  why  the  place  has  been  so  long  in- 
habited. Thomson  states  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  158) 
that  "  the  tombs  are  chiefly  on  the  east  of  the 
village,"  and  not  on  the  west  (see  aljove).  On  the 
miracle  of  restoring  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow 
at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  11-15),  see  Trench  on  Miracles, 
p.  222.  The  custom  of  carrying  the  dead  for  in- 
terment outside  of  the  cities  and  villages,  is  still,  as 
on  that  occasion,  almost  universal  in  Palestine. 

Whether  we  understand  "bier"  or  "  coffin  "  to 
be  meant  by  copSs  in  the  narrative,  is  immaterial 
to  its  accuracy.  Present  usages  show  that  the  body 
in  either  case  was  not  so  confined  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  "  young  man  "  to  rise  and  sit  up 
at  the  command  of  Christ.  [Coffin,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  writer  has  witnessed  funerals  in  Greece  at 
which  the  upper  side  of  the  coffin  was  left  entirely 
open,  and  the  lid  carried  before  the  corpse  until  the 
procession  reached  the  grave  (see  Illustr.  of  Scrip- 
ture, p.  120).  ■      H. 

NA'IOTH  (nV3,  according  to  the  Keri  or 
corrected  text  of  the  Masorets,  which  is  followed 
by  the  A.  V.,  but  in  the  Cethib  or  original  text 

jT'^D,"  ■/.  e.  Nevaioth  [habitations]  :  [Rom.  Naua0; 
Vat.]  Avad ;  Alex.  Naui'cofl :  JVaioth),  or  more 
fully,''  "  Naioth  in  Kamah  ; "  a  place  in  which 
Samuel  and  David  took  refuge  together,  after  the 
latter  had  made  his  escape  from  the  jealous  fury 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1).  It  is 
evident  from  ver.  18,  that  Naioth  was  not  actually 
in  Ramah,  Samuel's  habitual  residence,  though 
from  the  affix  it  must  have  been  near  it  (Ewald, 
iii.  60).  In  its  corrected  form  {Keri)  the  name 
signifies  '•  habitations,"  and  from  an  early  date  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or  dwellings  of  a 


a  The  plural  of  7113.     The  original  form  {Cethib) 

TT 

rould  be  the  plural  of  rT^ID  (Simonis,  Onom.  30),  a 
word  which  does  not  appear  to  have  existed. 

ft  "  Naioth  "  occurs  both  in  Heb.  and  A.  V.  in  1  Sam. 
xix.  18,  only.  The  LXX.  supply  iv  'Va.ixa.  in  that 
verse.     The  Vulgate  adheres  to  the  Hebrew. 
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school  or  college  of  prophets  over  which  Samuel  pre- 
sided, as  Elisha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and  .Jericho. 
Tliis  interpretation  was  unknown  to  Josephus 
who  gives  the  name  FaX^dad,  to  the  translator?, 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  Peshito-Syriac  {.Jonath),  and 
to  Jerome.'-'  It  appears  first  in  the  Targum- Jon- 
athan, where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughout  n"^2 

S2Q7'^^)  "the  house  of  instruction,"  the  term''' 
which  appears  in  later  times  to  have  lieen  regularlj 
ajjplied  to  the  schools  of  the  Kabbis  (Buxtorf,  I^ex 
Tidni.  100)  —  and  where  ver.  20  is  rendered,  "and 
they  saw  the  company  of  scribes  singing  praises, 
and  Samuel  teaching,  standing  over  them,"  thus 
introducing  the  idea  of  Samuel  as  a  teacher.  This 
interpretation  of  Naioth  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  the  lexicographers  and  conmientators.  G. 

*  NAKED.     [DRE.SS,  vol.  i.  p.  020  6.] 

*  NAMES,  Bibmc.vl;  tiieik  Ouigin  and 
Significance.  —  Names  are  archaeological  monu- 
ments. Especially  is  this  true  of  those  presented 
to  us  in  the  primitive  languages  of  mankind.  Orig- 
inally given  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  dif- 
ferent objects,  tr  of  indicating  the  significance 
which  those  objects  possessed  for  the  name-giver, 
they  connate  and  perpetuate  the  conceptions,  feel- 
ings, and  modes  of  thought  of  their  originators.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  their  study  is  at  once  so 
fascinating  and  of  such  real  utility.  It  is  the  study 
of  the  thought-fossils  of  mankind. 

The  two  principal"  cautions  to  be  given  to  the 
student  of  names,  are,  first,  to  guard  against  false 
etymologies,  and  secondly,  to  beware  of  mystical 
or  merely  fixnciful  interpretations.  A  recent  Eng- 
lish writer  has  wittily  illustrated  the  first  danger 
by  saying,  that  the  tyro  must  not  think  he  has 
discovered  a  wonderful  fitness  in  the  denomination 
of  the  metropolitan  residence  of  the  English  primate, 
Lambeth,  because  forsooth  Lama  is  a  Mongolian 
word  for  "  Chief  Priest,"  and  Beth  the  Hebrew 
term  for  "house";  since,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  the  term  Lambeth  is  derived  from  an  xVnglo- 
Saxon  compound,  signifying  "  the  muddy  landing 
place"!  An  equally  striking  exemplification  of 
the  second  liability  is  furnished  us  by  a  recent 
American  writer  in  this  department,  Jlr.  W.  Arthur. 
In  his  work  on  the  "  Derivation  of  Family  Names" 
(N.  Y.  1857)  we  find  an  old  Christian-rabbinical 
idea  thus  rehabilitated :  "  The  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  names  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  when  arranged  in  order,  ])resent  an  epitome 
of  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  man  through  a  Re- 
deemer, thus :  — 

Adam       .     .     .     .     '  Man  iu  the  image  of  God  ' 

Seth <  Substituted  by.' 

Enos 'Frail  man.' 

Canaan    ....     '.Lamenting.' 
Mahalalcel    .     .     .     '  The  blessed  God.' 

Jered •  Shall  come  down  ' 

Enoch      .      .     .     .     '  Teaching.' 
Metliusclah  .     .     .     'His  death  shall  send.' 
Lemech    .     .     .     .     'To  the  humble.' 
Noah  .  .     .     .     '  Consolation.' 


c  In  his  notice  of  this  name  in  the  Ononiasticon 
("  Namoth  "),  .Jerome  refers  to  his  observations  thereon 
in  the  "  libri  Hebraicarum  quiestionum."  As,  how- 
ever, we  at  present  possess  those  books,  they  contain 
no  reference  to  Naioth . 

d  It  occurs  again  iu  the  Targum  for  the  rcsidenc* 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14). 
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"  These  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
recorded  read  thus:  'To  man,  once  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  now  substituted  by  man,  frail  and 
full  of  sorrow,  the  blessed  God  shall  come  down 
himself  to  the  earth  teachins;,  and  his  death  shall 
send  to  the  humble  consolation '"  (!)  The  orig- 
inal author  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  interpreta- 
tio)i  seems  to  have  been  Ursinus,  chief  author  of 
the  Heidellierg  Catechism.  Dr.  Alabaster  repeated 
it  in  a  sermon  on  1  Chron.  i.  1-4  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Brown  of 
Haddington  introduces  it  with  evident  approbation 
into  his  "Dictionary  of  the  Hiljle,"  art.  Adam. 
(For  analogous  instances  of  exegetical  trifling  on  the 
part  of  the  cabalistic  writers,  see  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop,  of  Bib.,  T//eol.,  and  Ecclesiast. 
Literature,  art.   Cabala.) 

Notwithstanding  such  fanciful  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  in  a 
genealogical  talile,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  names  of  the  Bible  have  in  innumerable  in- 
stances a  real  and  profound  significance.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact,  that  on  mentioning  a  name 
the  sacred  writers  in  almost  countless  cases  pause 
to  call  our  attention  either  to  its  etymological  sig- 
nification or  to  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  bestow- 
ment.  In  view  of  the  special  attention  paid  to 
etymology  in  the  American  edition  of  the'present 
work,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  in  this  article  to 
general  facts  and  statements  relative  to  names  of 
places  and  persons.  For  information  respecting 
particular  names  whose  derivation  or  signification 
present  especial  problems,  we  may  safely  refer  the 
reader  to  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  Dictionary 
'and  to  the  literature  given  below. 

I.  Najie-s  of  Places.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  descriptive  and  historical. 
The  former  are  such  as  mark  some  peculiarity  of 
the  locality,  usually  a  natural  one,  e.  (/.,  Sharon, 
"plain";  Gibeah,  "hill'";  Pisgah,  "height"; 
Jlizpah,  "  watchtower,"  «  etc.  The  extraordinary 
richness  and  expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew  topo- 
graphical vocabulary  (see  Stanley,  Appendix  to  S. 
and  P.  pp.  471-519),  rendered  the  construction  of 
descriptive  names  in  this  way  an  exceedingly  easy 
and  natural  process.  How  apt  the  designations 
were  can  yet  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  i)istance?.  See 
for  example,  Carmel,  "the  park,"  in  volume  first 
of  this  work. 

Of  the  second  class  of  local  names,  some  were 
given  in  honor  of  individual  men,  e.  r/.,  the  city 
Enoch,  Gen.  iv.  17;  Dan,  Judg.  xviii.  29;  Jehus, 
Csesarea,  Ca'sarea  Philippi,  etc.  More  commonly, 
however,  such  names  were  given  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  some  important  historic  occurrence. 
Thus  Babel,  we  are  told,  recei^■ed  its  name  "  be- 
cause the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of 
all  the  earth,"  Gen.  xi.  9.  (See,  however,  the 
native  etymology,  sub  voce.)  Bethel  perpetuated 
through  all  .Jewish  history  the  early  revelations  of 
God  to  .lacob.  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  xxxv.  15.  See 
Jehovah-jireh,  Gen.  xxii.  14  ;  Isaac's  wells.  Gen. 
xxvi.  20  ft'.;  Mahanaini,  Gen.  xxxii.  2;  Peniel,  Gen. 
xxxii.  30;  Massah  and  Meribah,  ICx.  xvii.  7;  Kib- 
roth-hattaa\ah.  Num.  xi,  .34:  Hormah,  Num.  xxi. 
3:  Achor,  .Josh.  vii.  20;  Hochim,  .Tud.  ii.  5;  Calml, 
1  K.  ix.  13,  &c.,  &c.     In  some  instances  it  may 


a  *  The  Hebrew  forms  of  the  names  in  this  article 
will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  English  forms  in 
their  respective  places,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

H. 
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be  diflHcuIt  to  determine  to  which  class  a  particulai 
name  belongs;  thus  (iolgotha,  or  Calvary,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  so  called  because  in 
the  form  of  "  a  skuli;"  i.  e.  a  well-marked  hillock, 
others  however,  deny  that  the  traditional  conception 
of  a  "  Mount  Calvary  "  has  any  Scriptural  warrant, 
and  trace  the  name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tomary place  for  capital  executions.  The  former 
class  would  make  it  a  descriptive,  the  latter  a  his- 
torical, name.  The  importarice  of  the  question  in 
a  topographical  point  of  view  is  self-evident. 

In  forming  compounds  to  serve  as  names  of 
towns  or  other  localities,  some  of  the  most  common 
terms  employed  by  the  Hebrews  were  Kir,  a  "wall" 
or  "  fortress  "  (Kir-haresh);  Kirjatli,  "  city  "  (Kir- 
Jath-arba;  Kirjath-huzoth,  "city  of  streets  "  ;  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  "city  of  woods  ":=  P'orestville ;  Kir- 
jath-sepher,  "city  of  books";  Kirjath-sannah, 
"  city  of  learning  ") ;  £?;,"  fountain  "  (Fn-eglaim, 
"  fountain  of  the  two  calves  ";  En-gannim,  "foun- 
tain of  the  gardens";  En-gedi,  "fountain  of  the 
kid  "  ;  En-hakkore,  "  fountain  of  the  cry  or  prayer," 
Judg.  XV.  19;  En-rogel,  "fountain  of  the  fuller," 
etc.);  Beer,  "  a  well "  (Beer-elim,  "well  of  the. 
mighty  ones  "  or  "  well  of  the  tereljinth  '' ;  Beer- 
lahai-roi,  "  Puteus  {Dei)  vivenfis,  aspicientis  me," 
Simonis;  Beer-sheba,  "well  of  the  oath");  Beth, 
"house"  (Beth-arabah,  "house  of  the  desert"; 
Beth-aven,  "house  of  vanity"  or  of  idols;  Beth- 
emek,  "house  of  the  valley  "  ;  Beth-horon,  "place 
of  the  great  cavern";  Beth-lehem,  "house  of 
bread  "  ;  Beth-shan,  "  house  of  rest  "  ;  Beth- 
shemesh,  "house  of  the  sun"  etc.,  etc.).  The 
names  of  rivers  and  bodies  of  water  were  almost 
always  of  a  descriptive  character,  e.  </.,  Jordan, 
"  descending  "  ;  Kishon,  "  tortuous  "  ;  Chebar, 
"abundant"  or  "vehement";  Kidron,  "very 
black";  Merom,  "a  high  place"  (fully  written 
Mey-merom,  "  waters  of  the  heights  " ) ;  .lam-Snph, 
"sea  of  weeds"  (Red  Sea);  Jam-Arabah,  "sea 
of  the  desert,"  or  Jam-JIammelach,  "salt  sea" 
(Dead  Sea);  Jam-chinnereth,  "sea  of  the  Harp" 
(Sea  of  Galilee,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  its 
shape).  The  names  of  countries  and  sections  of 
country  were  almost  universally  derived  from  the 
name  of  their  first  settlers  or  earliest  historic  popu- 
lations, e.g.,  Canaan;  Misraini  (Egypt);  Edoni ; 
Asshur  (Assyria);  Tarshish;  Havilah,  etc.  In  the 
Geographical  Appendix  to  Osborn's  Palestine, 
Past  and  Present,  Phila.  1858,  may  be  foimd  an 
exhaustive  list  of  the  names  of  all  jilaces  and 
nations  mentioned  in  the  ().  or  N.  Test.,  with 
references  to  all  the  passages  where  they  occur  and 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  locality  so  far  as 
ascertained.  The  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (Lond.  1868), 
has  a  "  Complete  Index  to  the  Geographical  Names 
in  the  l^nglish  Bible,"  including  the  Apocrypha, 
by  George  Grove. 

II.  Names  of  Peh.sons.  Unlike  the  Romans,  but 
like  the  Greeks,  the  Hebrews  were  a  mononymous 
people,  that  is,  each  ]ierson  received  but  a  single 
name.  In  the  case  of  boys  this  was  conferred  upon 
the  eighth  day  in  connection  with  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision (Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21;  conip.  Gen.  xvii. 
5-14,  xxi.  3,  4).  To  distinguish  an  individual 
from  others  of  the  same  name  it  was  customary,  as 
among  most,  if  not  all  ])rimitive  peoples,  to  add  to 
his  own  proper  name  that  of  his  father,  or  if  that 
was  insufficient,  the  names  of  several  ancestors  in 
ascending  order  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14).     Instead  of  the 
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fiither's  name  that  of  the  mother  was  sometimes 
used,  possihly  in  cases  where  the  mother  was  the 
more  wiilely  known  of  the  two  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  In 
some  instances  the  father  is  represented  as  con- 
ferrinij;  the  name,  in  others  the  n.other.  Thus, 
to  pass  over  the  naming  of  the  animals  and  of 
Eve  by  Adam,  Setli  named  ICnos,  Lamech  Noah, 
Jacob  15enjan)in,  etc.  On  the  otiier  hand  live 
named  ("aiii  and  Seth,  probably  also  Abel;  Lot's 
daughters  named  IMoab  and  Amnion;  Leah  gave 
names  to  lieuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Gad, 
Asher,  Issachar,  Zehuhm,  and  Dinah;  Kachel  to 
Dan,  Naphtali,  .loseph,  and  her  last  born,  which 
was  however  changed  by  Jacob.  (See  Moroni, 
Dizioriitiio.) 

Distinguishing  with  Ewald  three  classes  of  names, 
the  simple,  the  derivative  and  the  compound,  we 
will  briefly  treat  of  each  in  order. 

1.  Simple  iiitmcs.  These  in  Hebrew,  as  in  all 
languages,  were  largely  borrowed  from  nature,  e.  y., 
Deborah,  "bee";  Arieh,  "Leo"  or  "Lyon"; 
Tamar,  "  a  palm-tree  "  ;  Jonah,  "dove";  Kachel, 
"ewe";  Shual,  "  fox  " ;  Caleb,  "dog";  Hoclesh, 
"new  moon'';  Cheran,  "lamb";  Dishan,  "ga- 
zelle," etc.,  etc.  Others  are  of  a  descripti^■e  char- 
acter, e.  >/.,  Asiiur,  "  black "  (comp.  however 
Simonis);  Edom,  "red";  Esau,  "  hairy  ";  Gareb, 
"scabbed";  Korah,  "bald  ";  Chimcham,  "pining" 
(can  be  undei'stood,  however,  in  tiie  sense  of  Difsi- 
dtrius ;  so  by  Simonis) ;  Faseah,  "  the  lame  " ;  Ikkesh, 
"  crooked  "  (here  too,  Simonis  has  an  interpretation 
of  his  own,  understanding  the  term  as  relating  to 
the  hair,  like  the  Latin  name  Criyms).  Still  other 
names  were  borrowed  li'om  human  occupations  and 
conditions,  e.  (/.,  Dan,  "a  judge";  Sarah,  "a 
princess";  Carmi,  "vine-dresser,"  etc.,  etc. 
Whether  diminutives  are  found  in  Hebrew  may  be 
doubted.  Ewald  and  others  have  claimed  that 
Zebul««  and  Jeduth«rt  are  such.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  Hebrew  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact,  that  its  near  cognate,  the  Arabic,  .abounds  in 
diminutives. 

2.  Derivative  names.  Many  names  of  women 
were  derived  from  those  of  men  by  change  of  ter- 
mination: Hammelecif,  "the  king,"  Hammoleketh, 
"the  queen,"  (like  the  German  Kdiiig,  Konif/in); 
MeshuUam,  ^^  Pius,'''  Meshullanieth,  '■^  Pin"  ; 
Haggi  or  Haggai,  "exultation,"  and  Haggith; 
Judah,  Judith;  Dan,  Dinah,  etc.,  etc.  Such  deri- 
vations, however,  are  limited  to  simple  names,  no 
instance  occurring  where  a  feminine  name  is  derived 
from  a  compound  masculine  one.  On  this  pecu- 
liarity Ewald  remarks,  that  as  the  same  compound 
names  are  sometimes  used  l)oth  for  men  and  women, 
and  as  names  are  applied  to  women  which  could 
not  originally  have  been  applicable  to  any  but  men, 
as  Aliigail,  and  Ahinoam,  we  must  assume  that  the 
plastic  power  of  language  had  already  exhausted 
itself  in  this  remote  province,  and  that  for  tiiis 
reason,  the  distinction  of  the  feminine  was  omitted; 
in  the  same  way  as  Sanskrit  and  Greek  adjectives 
of  the  form  ^vdai/xoou,  eiiTvxv^,  are  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  feminine  in  form. 

The  final  syllable  -i,  or  -ai,  in  such  names  as 
Amittai,  liarzilhii,  is  regarded  by  Ewald  as  a  deriv- 
ative particle,  so  that  according  to  this  gramma- 
rian the  names  mentioned  would  be  equivalent  to 
"  Truman  "  and  "  Ironman."  All  other  etymol- 
ogists, however,  whom  we  have  consulted,  regard 
the  syllable  in  question  as  an  imperfectly  expressed 
Jah,  and  interpret  the  names  "  Truth  of  Jehovah," 
"  Iron  <rf  Jehovah,"  etc.     Of  the  use  of  the  same 
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terminational  syllable  to  form  patronymics  in  He» 
brew,  see  Wilkinson,  pp.  20-42. 

The  most  anomalous  phenomenon  observable  in 
the  derivation  of  Hebrew  names  is  the  fact,  that 
in  the  employment  of  names  derived  from  abstract 
nouns  masculine  ones  are  often  applied  to  women, 
and  feminine  ones  to  men,  while  in  other  cases 
names  identical  in  meaning  and  distinguislied  as 
to  gender  by  tiieir  termination  are  applied  to  a 
single  sex.  In  this  respect  Hebrew  usage  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  no  rule.  Thus  Shelomi, 
"peaceable"  or  "my  peace,"  and  Shelomo,  He- 
brew for  Solomon,  are  masculine  forms  and  were 
used  as  masculine  names,  but  Shelomith,  the 
feminine  form,  was  not  only  a  name  of  women,  but 
also  of  men,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25,  26,  xxiii.  9.  Shemer 
and  Shimri,  "watchful"  or  "guarded"  (of  God), 
are  names  of  men  both  in  form  and  fact.  The 
feminine  form,  Shimrath,  is  nevertheless  applied  to 
a  man,  1  Chr.  viii.  21;  while  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20 
another  feminine  form,  Shimrith,  is  the  name  of  a 
woman.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  fact,  tliat  many 
titles  of  men  were  feminine  and  required  to  be  con- 
strued with  feminine  adjectives,  etc.,  as  Pechah, 
"governor,"  Koheleth,  "  preacher,"  etc.,  while  in 
other  cases  masculine  nouns  took  feminine  termi- 
nations in  the  plural,  e.  g.  Ah,  "father,"  plural 
abolh  not  altim  ;  or  feminine  nouns  the  plural  end- 
ing of  the  masculine,  e.  g.,  Millali,  "  word,"  Mil- 
iini,  "  words."     See  the  Grammars. 

3.  Compound  Names.  These  constitute  in  all 
languages  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  class, 
since  they  reflect  emotions  and  ideas,  for  whose  ex- 
pression a  conscious  exercise  of  the  onomatopoetic 
faculty  was  requisite.  In  Hebrew  we  find  some, 
which  have  no  especial  religious  or  social  signifi- 
cance, as  for  example,  Phinehas,  "  mouth  of  brass  "  ; 
Ishod,  "  man  of  beauty  "  ;  Gemalli,  "  camel-owner." 
The  majority,  however,  have  such  significance,  being 
compounded  either  (1)  with  terms  denoting  relation- 
ship, as  Ahi,  or  ab  (Abihud,  "father  of  praise"; 
Abijam,  "f  of  the  sea";  Abimelech,  "  f .  of  the 
king";  Abinoani,  "f.  of  pleasantness";  Abitub, 
"  f  of  goodness  "  etc.  etc.) ;  — Achi  (Eng.  ver.  Ahi\ 
"  brother  "  (Ahihud,  Abimelech,  Ahinoam,  Ahitub, 
etc.,  etc.);  —  Ben  (Syriac  Rtir),  "son"  (Benftni, 
"son  of  my  sorrow";  Benjamin,  "  s.  of  my  right 
hand";  Ben-hail,  "  s.  of  the  host";  Barabbas, 
Bar-jona,  etc.), —  or  Bath,  "daughter"  (Bath- 
sheba,  Bath-shua,  "d.  of  an  oath  ");  or  (2)  with 
nouns  borrowed  from  the  sphere  of  national  life  and 

aspiration,  such  as  Am  (Q^)  "people,"  resembling 

the,  numerous  Greek  compounds  with  \a6s  and 
5»j/ios  ( Amminadab,  q.  v. ;  Ammizabad,  "  people 
of  the  Giver"  i.  e.  God;  Jeroboam,  "whose  people 
are  countless,"  or  "  increaser  of  the  people"; 
.Lashobeam,  "  he  will  return  among  the  people," 
Jones,  "people's  leader,"  Ewald,  "habitabit  in 
populo,"  Simonis;  Jekameam,  "gatherer  of  the 
people,"  etc.); — Mdech,  "king"  (Abiii>oli«h, 
"  father  of  the  king  " ;  Abimelech,  "  brotiier  of  the 
king."  On  Nathan-melecb,  Ebed-melech,  and 
Hegem-melech,  see  Wilkinson,  pp.  395-397);  or 
(3)  witii  names  of  God,  as  for  instance,  Shaddai 
(.\mmishaddai,  "  people  of  the  Almighty,"  and 
Zurishaddai,  "  my  rock  is  the  Almighty"); — F.l, 
prefixed  or  suffixed  (Elnathan  or  Nathaniel,  equiv- 
alent to  Theodotus  or  Dositheus;  Eliezer,  "God 
of  help  "  or  Ger.  Gutthilf ;  Israel,  "  pugnator  Dei," 
Winer;  Eliphalet,  "  God  of  salvation  "  ;  Ariel,  "lion 
of  God";    Elishaphat,   "God   is  judge;"  Abdiel, 
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"  servant  of  God  ") ;  —Aihmi,  "  lord  "  (Adoniram, 
"lord  of  exaltation,"  Adonijah,  "my  lord  is  Je- 
hovah"; Adonikam,  "lord  of  the  enemy,"  Gese- 
niiis,  or  "lord  who  assists,"  Fiirst,  "Dominus  sur- 
rexit,"  Simonis  and  Jones);  —  Jeliova/i,  when  pre- 
fixed shortened  to  Jelw,  or  Jo,  when  suffixed  to 
John  ov  jfih  or  i  (Jonathan  and  Nethaniah,  parallel 
with  Elnathan  and  Nathaniel,  "  Jehovah-given," 
corap.  Jehonadab  and  Jehohanan ;  Jehoiada,  "  Je- 
hovah knows";  Jehoiachin,  "Jehovah  will  estab- 
Ush";  Joab,  "whose  father  is  Jehovah  " ;  Elijah, 
"  the  strength  of  Jehovah  " ;  Ishmerai,  "  whom 
Jehovah  shall  keep,"  etc. ).  It  remains  to  be  ob- 
served in  this  connection,  that  Abi,  or  Ab,  is  sup- 
posed by  Gesenius  and  most  etymologists  to  have 
originally  designated  in  all  instances  a  direct  blood 
relationship,  but  in  the  process  of  time  to  have 
become  a  constituent  part  of  proper  names,  which 
were  used  without  reference  to  their  strict  ety- 
mological meanings.  This  view  is  opposed  by 
Ewald,  who  thinks,  however,  that  in  later  times  the 
term  "  father"  was  often  used  to  express  a  certain 
dignity,  as  "  father  "  or  lord  of  a  town.  So  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  29,  42,  45,  50,  &c.,  where  Ab  is  com- 
pounded with  names  of  places.  On  the  possessive 
sense  of  Ab  or  Abi  in  composition,  see  Wilkinson, 
pp.  3G5-367. 

The  non- Hebrew  names  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  chiefly  Egyptian,  Canaanitish,  and  Persian. 
These  are  separately  treated  by  Simonii^,  sec.  xi.', 
and  Wilkinson,  pp.  416-481. 

Glancing  a  moment  at  the  history  of  names  and 
name-giving  among  the  Hebrews,  we  readily  dis- 
tinguish many  of  those  changes  which  characterize 
popular  customs  and  habits  in  this  particular  among 
aU  peoples.  In  tlieir  first  or  ruder  age  their  names 
are  simple  and  "  smell  of  nature."  In  the  period 
of  their  highest  national  and  religious  de\elopment 
we  find  more  compound.s  and  more  aUusions  to 
artificial  refinements.  In  the  period  of  their  hu- 
miliation and  conflicts  under  the  judgments  of  God, 
whole  passages  of  Scripture  were  appropriated  as 
in  modern  times  by  the  Puritans  of  Great  Britain. 
Hence  such  names  as  Hodaiah,  "  praise-ye-the- 
Lord  "  ;  Elioenai,  "  mine-eyes-are-unto-Jehovah." 
Hazelelponi,  "  give -shade- thou  -  that-turnest-thy- 
faoe-to-nie  "  (Oehler),  or,  "  give-shadow-that-seest- 
me  "  (Ewald).  As  soon  as  the  people  grew  weary 
of  this  unwieldly  nomenclature  a  very  natural  re- 
action led  to  the  repristination  of  the  simple  and 
hallowed  names  of  early  Hebrew  history.  Loss  of 
independence  and  intermarriage  with  foreigners 
led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  names,  the  use 
of  the  Greek  language  to  a  translation  of  many 
Hebrew  ones  and  to  the  modification  of  others,  so 
that  in  the  Xew  Testament  we  find  almost  as  great 
a  variety  of  names  as  among  the  modern  nations 
of  Iturope.  There  are  pure  Hebrew  names,  such 
as,  Joseph,  Simeon  or  Simon,  Levi,  Gamaliel,  Saul, 
etc.;  Hebrew  names  which  have  become  grecized 
in  form,  such  as  Lazarus  from  Eleazar,  Matthajus 
from  Mattathiah  or  Mattaniah,  Anna  from  Han- 
nah, Zebedajus  from  Zabdi  or  Zebadiah,  Zacchaeus 
from  Zaccai,  Ananias  from  (I'hananiah,  Alcinuis 
from  Eliakim,  Jason  from  .Toshua,  etc.;  AromcEdii 
names,  such  as  JIartha,  Tabitha,  Caiaphas,  etc. ; 
Greek  names,  such  as  Andreas,  Andronicus, 
Euodia,  Antipater,  Philippos,  etc.;  Latin  names: 
Marcus,  Aquila,  Priscilla,  Justus,  Paulus,  etc.,  etc., 
and  finally,  even  names  which  were  derived  from 
those  of  the  fjnds  of  Greece  and  Rome,  e.  g.,  Apol- 
lonius,    Phoebe,    Nereus,   Demetrius,    Diotrephes, 
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Epaphroditus,  Dionysius,  Hermas,  Olympiodorus, 
Hymenieus,  Artemas,  etc.,  etc.  These  last  names 
were  doubtless  given  by  heathen  parents.  On  the 
New  Testament  proper  names  see  particularly 
Schirlitz's  Grundziiye  der  neutest.  Gracitcit  (Gies- 
sen,  1861),  pp.  140-161. 

"  Nomen  est  omen."  Among  no  ancient  people 
was  this  truer  than  among  the  Hebrews.  Doubt- 
less the  more  customary  names  became  in  time 
conventional,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Even  an 
Ahab  could  give  to  sons  borne  him  by  Jezebel  names 
compounded  with  Jeh9vah,  as  Ahazfa/j  and  Joram. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  most  instances, 
the  choice  of  the  name  was  understood  as  an  act 
of  religious  profession  and  confession  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  Even  when  the  name  must  have 
grown  perfectly  familiar,  we  discover  a  tendency  to 
seek  for  correspondences  between  its  meaning  and 
its  bearer.  See  Abigail's  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Nabal,  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  Naomi's  to  her  own,  Ruth 
i.  20.  Probably  the  perception  of  the  significance 
of  names  was  keener  among  ancient  peoples,  since 
their  roots  were  almost  universally  of  the  vernacular 
language.  Even  Cicero  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  play  upon  the  name  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar  (the  Bruti),  and  who  can  ever  forget 
the  cutting  pasquinade  on  the  Papal  despoilers  of 
the  Pantheon :  "  Quod  nun  fecerunt  Barbari,  fa- 
cere  Barberini !  "  Among  the  Hebrews,  this  iden- 
tification of  name  and  person  reached  its  climax. 
A  tendency  to  it  was  characteristic  of  the  nation, 
and  under  the  supernatural  tuition  of  Revelation 
it  was  fully  developed.  "  In  the  spirit  of  that  truth- 
fulness, which  desires  to  see  all  contradiction  be- 
tween name  and  nature  done  away,  and  every  one 
called  by  his  right  name  (comp.  Is.  v.  20,  xxxii.  5; 
Rev.  iii.  11,  a  series  of  names  is  here  produced, 
which  really  express  the  personal  significance  and 
life-station  of  those  who  bear  them,  and  which  thus 
themsebes  become  attestations  of  Revelation,  abid- 
ing pledges  of  divine  guidance  and  promise.  These 
significant  names  are  partly  birth-names,  partly  and 
more  commonly,  new  appellations.  As  outside  the 
circle  of  Revelation,  particularly  among  the  oriental 
nations,  it  is  customary  to  mark  one's  entrance  into 
a  new  relation  by  a  new  name,  in  which  case  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  name  involves  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  name-giver,  so 
the  importance  and  new  sphere  assigned  to  the 
organs  of  Revelation  in  God's  kiiigdom  are  fre- 
quently indicated  by  a  change  of  name.  Examples 
of  this  are  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  5;  Sarah,  xvii.  15; 
Israel  as  designation  of  the  spiritual  character,  in 
place  of  Jacolj  which  designated  the  natural  char- 
acter, xxxii.  28;  Joshua,  Num.  xiii.  16;  comp.  also 
Jerubbaal,  Judg.  vi.  32;  in  N.  T.  Cephas  or  Peter, 
John  i.  42 ;  Boanerges,  Mar.  iii.  17 ;  Barnabas, 
Acts  iv.  36.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  in 
many  instances  where  no  particular  reason  is  given, 
a  striking  correspondence  is  seen  between  the  name 
and  the  character  of  the  person ;  e.  (/.  Saul,  David, 
Solomon  (comp.  however  1  Chr.  xxii.  9),  I^^lijah 
(1  K.  xviii.  36).  What  peculiar  weight  the  prophets 
attached  to  names  is  well  known.  Nathan  gi\es 
Solomon  the  name  Jedidiah,"  because  of  the  Lord." 
Hosea  (chap,  i.)  and  Isaiali  (viii.  3)  express  theii 
prophecies  in  the  names  of  their  children.  Isaiah 
comforts  himself  with  the  merciful  pledge  contained 
in  the  significance  of  his  own  name  (viii.  18).  The 
prophets  frequently  play  upon  the  names  of  persons 
and  places,  and  such  instances  of  paronomasia  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  rhetorical  ornaments. 
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Compare  Micah's  play  upon  his  own  name,  Mic. 
vii.  18  (Caspari,  Comiiiaitnr,  p.  20  ft".);  such  pas- 
sages as  Is.  XXV.  10;  Micah  i.  10  fF. ;  Jer.  xx.  i, 
xxiii.  G.  This  intimate  concrete  relation  betwixt 
name  and  person  explains,  finally,  certain  Biblical 
modes  of  speech.  When  God  elects  a  man  by  virtue 
of  personal  qualification,  he  is  said  to  call  him  by 
name  (Ex.  xxxi.  2;  Is.  xl.  3,  4).  When  .Jehovah 
says  to  Jloses,  '  I  know  thee  i)y  name '  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
12),  he  means,  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  specifically 
personal  relation  to  Jloses,  in  a  relation  pertaining 
to  Moses  alone,  and  therefore  connected  with  his 
name.  This  explains  also  Is.  xliii.  1 :  'I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name  and  thou  art  mine ' 
(comp.  xlix.  1).  Receiving  a  'new  name'  from 
God  (Is.  Ixv.  15,  Lxii.  2;  Rev.  ii.  17,  iii.  12)  is  the 
expression  employed  to  denote  a  new  personal  rela- 
tion to  him  established  by  an  act  of  divine  grace" 
(Oehler). 

The  attempt  made  by  Strauss  (Leben  Jesu,  pas- 
sim), Bertholdt  {EiidtkuiKj  ins  A.  T.  pp.  2.337- 
2357), and  others,  to  prove  from  the  peculiar  sig- 
nificance of  names  the  mythical  origin  of  different 
books  of  the  canon  is  simply  puerile.  Even  The- 
odore Parker  ridicules  the  former,  by  .show'ing  in 
like  manner  the  mythical  character  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  from  the  fact  of  its  reputed 
promulgation  at  Philadelphia,  "the  city  of  brotherly 
love  "  (see  his  review  of  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu).  He 
also  styles  Bertholdt's  arguments  "  merely  nuga- 
tory," adding  that  all  B.  says  of  the  names  in  the 
book  of  Ruth  "  may  be  said  of  almost  all  Hebrew 
names"  {Translation  of  De  Wette's  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Test.,  i.  311)).  What  havoc  some  future 
myth-hunter  may  make  even  of  the  names  and 
achievements  of  these  brave  destroyers  themselves  ! 
Strauss  means  "ostrich,"  "dispute,"  "strife"; 
Hitzig,  "hot-headed";  Bauer,  a  "peasant,"  "rude 
fellow";  Neander,  "new  man'';  Schleierniacher, 
"veil-maker" ;  Hengstenberg,  "stallion-mountain," 
comp.  Aug.  Sax.  "mare's-nest,"  — Ergo  the  tale 
of  the  famous  battle  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
Germany,  between  belief  and  unl:)elief  is  all  a  myth ! 
No  such  man  as  Strauss  ever  lived,  no  such  men 
as  his  reputed  opponents  ! 

Literature.  —  Eusebius,  Onomasticun  (Ugolini's 
Thesaurus,  vol.  v.).  Hieronymus,  Liber  de  nomin- 
ibus  Ilebraicis,  De  Situ  et  Noniinibus  Locoi-uni 
Ifebraicorum,  etc.  (Opera,  Benedictine  ed.  vol.  iii.). 
Hiller,  Ononiasticoii,  Hamb.  1706.  J.  Simonis, 
Onomasticon  Vtteris  Test.,  Halte  Magd.  1741; 
Ejusdem,  Onomasticon  Novi  Test,  et  Librorum, 
V.  T.  Apocryphorum,  Halse  Magd.  1762  (the 
ablest  writer  of  the  last  century  in  this  field). 
Ewald,  Ausfuhr.  Lehrbuch  der  hebr.  Sprache,  § 
271,  Die  Kifjennamen  der  Biliel,  bes.  des  A.  T., 
pp.  578-593  (prepared  for  Kitto's  Cydopcedia, 
where  the  Eng.  version  may  be  found).  Redslob, 
Die  (dttest.  Numen  der  Bevolkeruny  des  Israel- 
iterstiats,  eiymol.  betrachtet,  Hamb.  1846.  Oehler, 
art.  Name,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  Bd.  x.  (a 
translation  by  the  present  writer  may  be  found  in 
the  Theolof/ical  Kclectic,  vol.  iv.  No.  5).  Moroni, 
Dizionario  di  erudizione  storico-ecclesiastica,  art. 
Nome,  vol.  xlviii.,  Ven.  1847.  (Of  little  value.)  .1. 
Farrar,  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.  Lond. 
1844.  Alfred  .Jones,  The  Proper  Names  of  the  Old 
Test.  Scriptures  expounded  and  illustrated,  Lond. 
1856,  4to.  (A  valualile  work,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Quite  a  number  of  the  obscurer 
names,  however,  have  been  overlooked.)  Proper 
Names  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Hist,  and  Geog. 
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Illustrations  for  the  use  of  Ilebreio  Students  and 
Teachers,  Lond.  1860.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  Per- 
sonal Names  in  the  Bible  interpreted  and  illus- 
trated, Lond.  1865.  (Latest  and  most  readable  of 
English  works  upon  this  subject. ) 

On  the  general  suliject  of  names  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted:  A.  F.  Pott,  Die  Personen- 
namen,  insbesondere  die  FamiUennamen  und  ihre 
Entstehungsarten,  Leipz.  1853.  Eusebe  Salverte, 
Les  noms  d'  Hommes  de  Peuples  et  de  Lieux,  2 
torn.  Paris,  1824;  translated  into  Eng.  by  L.  H. 
Mordacque,  2  vols.  Lond.  1862-64.  W.  Pape, 
Worterbuch  der  Griechischen  Eigennamen,  2e  Aufl., 
Braunschw.  1850.  Articles  Nomen  and  Ct  gnomen 
in  Pauly's  Real-Encyclopddie  and  William  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Robt. 
Ferguson,  The  Teutonic  Name-System  applied  to 
the  Family  Names  of  France,  England,  ami  Ger- 
many, Lond.  1864.  Isaac  Taylor,  Words  and  Places, 
Lond.  1864.  JMiss  C.  M.  Yonge,  History  of  Chris- 
tian Names,  2  vols.  Lond.  1863.  M.  A.  Lower, 
English  Surwiines,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.  Lond.  1849; 
Patronymica  Britannica,  Lond.  1860.  De  Cog- 
nominum  origine  dissertatio,  Muratori,  Antiq. 
Ital,  vol.  viii.  Robt.  Ferguson,  English  Surnames 
and  their  Place  in  the  Teutonic  Family,  Lond. 
1858.  J.  M.  Kemble,  Names,  Surnames,  and 
Nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Lond.  1846. 
Wiarda,  Ueber  deutsche  Vorna.men  und  Gesc/ilechts- 
namen,  Berl.  1800.  F.  A.  Pischon,  Die  Taufna- 
men,  Berl.  1857.  B.  H.  Dixon,  Surnames,  Bost. 
1857.  N.  .J.  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Surnames,  3d  ed. 
Bost.  1861  (very  entertaining).  C.  E.  Ferrari, 
Vocabolario  de''  nomi  proprii,  Bologna,  1827. 

In  conclusion,  for  literature  of  the  names  of  God, 
see  art.  Jehov.\h,  and  the  bibliographical  man- 
uals. W.  F.  W. 

NANE'A  [more  correctly  Nan.e'a]  ('Navaia: 
Nanea).  The  last  act  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(vol.  i.  p.  116  b)  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Nanoea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (1  Mace'  vi.  1-4;  2  Mace.  i.  13-16).  The 
Persian  goddess  Nausea,  called  also  ''Avalris  by 
Strabo  (xv.  p.  733),  is  apparently  the  Jloon  god- 
dess, of  whom  the  (ireek  Artemis  was  the  nearest 
representative  in  Polybius  (quoted  by  Joseph.  ^1?!^ 
xii.  9,  §  1).  Beyer  calls  her  the  "  Elj-msean  Venus  " 
(ad  .loh.  Seldeni,  etc.,  addit.  p.  345),  and  Winer 
(Realw.)  apparently  identifies  Nanaea  with  Meni, 
and  both  with  the  planet  Venus,  the  star  of  luck, 

called  by  the  Syrians  o^XJ,   Nani,  and  in  Zend 

Nahid  or  Annhid. 

Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sas- 
sanians  with  the  inscription  NANAIA,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-flower 
(Movers,  Phcen.  i.  626).  It  is  probable  that  Nausea 
is  identical  with  the  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
532)  as  the  numen  pa/rium  of  the  Persians,  who 
was  also  honored  by  the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  in 
many  districts  of  Asia  jNIinor.  Other  forms  of  the 
name  are  'Avaia,  given  by  Strabo,  Atvr]  by  Polyb- 
ius, 'AvuTis  by  Plutarch,  and  Tava'is  Ijy  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  with  which  last  the  variations  of 
some  MS.S.  of  Stral)o  correspond.  In  consequence 
of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
mythologies.  Nauiea  has  been  identified  with  Ar- 
temis and  Aphrodite,  the  probability  being  that  she 
corresponds  with  the  Tauric  or  Ephesian  Artemis, 
who  was  invested  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite, 
and  represented  the  productive  power  of  nature. 
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In  this  case  some  weight  maj'  be  allowed  to  the 
conjecture,  that  "  the  desire  of  women  "  mentioned 
in  Dan.  xi.  37  is  the  same  as  the  goddess  Nanoea. 

In  2  !iMacc.  ix.  1,  2,  appears  to  he  a  different 
account  of  the  same  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Anti- 
ochus;  but  the  scene  of  the  event  is  there  placed 
at  Persepolis,  "  the  city  of  the  Persians,"  where 
there  might  well  have  been  a  temple  to  the  national 
deit}'.  But  Grimm  considers  it  iar  more  probable 
that  it  was  an  ElyniEean  temple  which  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  king.  See  Gesenius,  Jesaia,  iii. 
337,  and  Grimm's  Conunentar  m  the  Kurzf)ef. 
Handb.  W.  A.   W. 

NA'OMI  (''^l^S  [my  ddiff/it,  pleasure  :  Rom. 
NoeyttiV;  Vat.]  Noie^eij/;  Alex.  Noo^/xeti/,  Noe^u- 
fiew,  VloofMei,  etc. :  Noemi),  the  wife  of  Elimelech, 
and  mother-in-law  of  liuth  (Uuth  i.  2,  &c.,  ii.  1, 
&c.,  iii.  1,  iv.  3,  &c.).  The  name  is  derived  from 
a  root  signifying  sweetness,  or  pleasantness,  and 
this  significance  contributes  to  the  point  of  the 
paronomasia  in  i.  2f),  21,  though  the  passage  con- 
tains also  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name :  — 
"  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara 
(bitter)  ....  why  call  ye  me  Naomi  when  Je- 
hovah hath  testified  (anali,  r7317)  against  me?" 

G. 

*  The  life  of  this  Hebrew  woman,  one  of  the 
most  checkered  which  is  given  in  the  sacred 
record,  derives  its  chief  general  interest  from  her 
relation  to  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  and  from 
the  position  of  the  latter  in  Jewish  history.  But 
Naomi  is  really  the  heroine  of  the  Book  of  Ruth, 
and  her  character  appears  beautiful  as  presented 
in  this  charming  narrative.  Her  tenderness  and 
generosity,  her  devout  trust  in  God  and  grateful 
recognition  of  his  hand,  serve  to  explain  the  strong 
confidence  and  affection  which  she  inspired  in  the 
daughter  of  Moab  who  identified  herself  with  her 
darkest  fortunes.  Her  constant  counsels  guided 
her  faithful  daughter-in-law  —  and,  spared  to  be- 
come the  nurse  of  her  son,  not  a  little  of  the  moral 
influence  which  distinguished  the  line  thus  founded 
may  have  been  transmitted  from  her.  [Ruth, 
Book  of,  Amer.  ed.]  S.  W. 

*  The  name  is  properly  Noomi,  and  not  Naomi 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  perhaps  after  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Tremellius  and  Junius  {Nahomi).  See 
"Wright's  Book  of  Ruth,  p.  3.  The  orthography 
of  the  A.  v.  appears  in  the  Bishops'  Bible.     H. 

NA'PHISH  (t2?'^D3,  "  according  to  the  Syriac 
usage,  'refreshment,'"  Ges. :  "Hacpis,  tia(pi(TaloL'- 
Naphis),  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe  descended 
from  Nodab  was  subdued  by  the  Reubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
when  "they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with 
Jetur,  and  Neplnsh  {NacpiaaiQiv,  LXX.),  and  No- 
dab  "  (1  Chr.  V.  19).     The  tribe  is  not  again  found 
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in  the  sacred  records,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  later 
writers.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any  Ara- 
bian tribe;  but  identifications  with  Ishmaelite  tribes 
are  often  difficult.  The  difhculty  in  question  arises 
from  intermarriages  with  Keturahites  and  Joktan- 
ites,  from  the  influence  of  Mohammedan  history, 
and  from  our  ignorance  respecting  many  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  Arabia. 
The  influence  of  Mohammedap  history  is  here 
mentioned  as  the  strongest  instance  of  a  class  of 
influences  very  conmion  among  the  Arabs,  by  which 
prominence  has  been  given  to  certain  tribes  remark- 
able in  the  rise  of  the  religion,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  its  language,  etc.  Ijut  intermarriages 
exercise  even  a  stronger  influence  on  the  names  of 
tribes,  causing  in  countless  instances  the  adoption 
of  an  older  name  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
recent,  without  altering  the  pedifjree.  Thus  Mo- 
hanunad  claimed  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Mudad, 
although  he  gloried  in  being  an  Ishmaelite:  Mudad 
took  its  name  from  the  father  of  Ishniael's  wife, 
and  the  name  of  Ishmael  himself  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  older  race.      [Isn:\iAEL.] 

If  the  Hagarenes  went  southwards,  into  the 
province  of  Hejer,  after  their  defeat,  Naphish  may 
have  gone  with  them,  and  traces  of  his  name 
should  in  this  case  be  looked  for  in  that  obscure 
province  of  Arabia.  He  is  described  in  Chron- 
icles, with  the  confederate  tribes,  as  pastoral,  and 
numerous  in  men  and  cattle.     [Nodab.] 

E.  S.  P. 

KAPH'ISI  ([Vat.]  No^eio-et';  [Rom.]  Alex. 
Na^xo-i:  Nasissim),  1  Esdr.  v.  31.      [Nephusim.] 

NAPH'TALI  C^^npS  :  ^e^ea\eifi,  and  so 
also  Josephus;  [Rom.  Alex.  J^etpda\i,  -AiV>  "A«'. 
-Aef/x;  Vat.  -Aei,  -Aei/j.;  Sin.  in  I's.  Ixviii.  27, 
-Aeiju.,  in  Is.  ix.  1,  -Ai/x:  NejMcdi,]  Nephtludi). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob ;  the  second  child  borne  to 
him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  slave.  His  birth  and  the 
bestowal  of  his  name  are  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  8: 
"  and  Rachel  said  '  wrestlings  (or  contortions  — 
nriphtiJk)  of  God  «  have  I  wrestled  {niphtcdti)  with 
my  sister  and  have  prevailed.'  And  she  called  his 
name  *Naphtali." 

By  liis  birth  Naphtali  was  thus  allied  to  Dan 
(Gen.  xxxv.  25);  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  same 
portion  of  the  family  as  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
the  sons  of  Rachel;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  these  con- 
nections appear  to  ha\-e  been  only  imperfectly  main- 
tained by  the  tribe  descended  from  him. 

At  the  migration  to  Egypt  four  sons  are  attrib- 
uted to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Ex.  i.  4;  1  Chr. 
vii.  13).  Of  the  individual  patriarch  not  a  single 
trait  is  given  in  the  Bible;  but  in  the  Jewish 
traditions  he  is  celebrated  for  his  powers  as  a 
swift  runner,  and  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  five 
who  were  chosen  by  Joseph  to  represent  the  family 
before  Pharaoh  {Targ.  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  1.  13 
and  xlvii.  2)." 


a  That  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  "  im- 
mense wrestling?."  'Afii7xai")Tos  olov,  "  as  if  irresisti- 
ble," is  the  explanation  of  the  name  given  by  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  i.  19.  §  8). 

h  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Redslob,  in  his 
sinjrular  treatise  Die  AUtest.  Namen,  etc.  (Ilarab.  1846, 
pp.  88,  89),  to  show  that  "  Naphtali "  is  nothing  but 
a  synonym  for  '■  Galilee,"  and  that  again  for  "  Cabul," 
all  three  being  opproL)rious  appellations.  But  if  there 
were  no  other  difficulties  in  the  way,  this  has  the  dis- 
advnatage  of  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  high 


estimation  in  which  the  tribe  was  held  at  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Songs  of  Deborah  and  .Tacob. 

c  In  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs," 
Naphtali  dies  in  his  132d  year,  in  the  7th  month,  on 
the  4th  day  of  the  month.  lie  explains  his  name  as 
given  "  because  Rachel  had  dealt  deceitfully  "  (ei/ 
■jravuvpyCa  inoCria-c).  He  also  gives  the  genealogy  of 
his  mother  :  Balla  (Bilhah),  the  daughter  of  Routhaios, 
the  brother  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  born 
the  same  day  with  Rachel.  Routhaios  was  a  Cbal- 
dsean  of  the  kindred  of  Abraham,  who,  l)eing  taken 
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When  the  census  was  taken  at  Mount  Sinai  the 
tribe  nuniliered  no  less  than  53,400  figliting  men 
(Num.  i.  43,  ii.  30).  It  thus  held  exactly  the 
middle  position  in  the  nation,  having  five  above  it 
in  numbers,  and  six  below.  15ut  vvlien  the  borders 
of  the  Promised  Land  were  readied,  its  numbers 
were  reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it 
in  the  scale,  one  of  the  four  being  Ephnum  (Num. 
xxvi.  48-50;  comp.  37).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
at  Sinai  was  Ahira  lien-Enan  (Num.  ii.  29);  and 
at  Shiloh,  Pedahel  ben-Annnihud  (xxxiv.  28). 
Amongst  the  spies  its  representative  was  Nahbi 
ben-V'ophsi  (xiii.  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naph- 
tali  occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the  Sacred 
Tent  with  Dan,  and  also  witli  another  tribe,  which 
tliough  not  originally  so  intimately  connected  be- 
came afterwards  his  immediate  neighbor  —  Asher 
(Num.  ii.  25-31).  The  three  formed  the  "Camp 
of  Dan  "  and  their  common  standard,  according 
to  the  .Tewish  traditions,  was  a  serj)ent  or  basilisk, 
witli  the  motto,  "  Return,  0  Jehovah,  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel!  "  {Targ.  P^nulojon.  on 
Num.  ii.  25). 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  the  lot  of 
Naphtali  was  not  drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The 
two  portions  then  remaining  una))propriated  were 
the  noble  but  remote  district  whicli  lay  between 
the  strip  of  coast-land  already  allotted  to  Asher 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  little 
canton  or  corner,  more  central,  but  in  every  other 
respect  far  inferior,  which  projected  from  the  terri- 
tory of  -Judah  into  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
and  formed  the  "  marches '"  between  those  two  never- 
tiring  combatants.  Naphtali  chose  the  former  of 
these,  leaving  the  latter  to  the  Danites,  a  large 
number  of  whom  shortly  followed  their  relatives  to 
their  home  in  the  more  remote  but  more  undis- 
tarlied  north,  and  thus  testified  to  the  wisdom  of 
Najihtali's  selection. 

The  territory  thus  appropriated  was  inclosed  on 
three  sides  by  those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west, 
as  already  remarked,  lay  Asher;  on  the  soutii  Zebu- 
lun,  and  on  the  east  the  trans-Jordanic  Mauasseh. 
The  north  terminated  with  the  ravine  of  the 
Litany  or  Leontes,  and  opened  into  the  splendid 
valley  which  separates  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon. 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  22)  the  eastern 
side  of  the  tribe  reached  as  far  as  Damascus;  hut 
of  this  —  though  not  impossible  in  the  early  times 
of  the  nation  and  before  the  rise  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy  —  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible. 
The  south  boundary  was  probably  very  much  the 
same  as  that  which  at  a  later  time  separated  Upper 
from  Lower  Galilee,  and  which  ran  from  or  about 
the  town  of  Akbi.  to  the  ujiper  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesaret.  Thus  Naphtali  was  cut  off  from  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  —  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  hordes  of  plunderers  from  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  the  great  battlefield  of  the  country  —  by  the 
mass  of  tlie  mountains  of  Nazareth ;  while  on  the 
east  it  had  a  communication  with  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, the  rich  district  of  the  Ard  el-flulch  and  the 
Merj  Aijun,  and  all  the  splendidly  watered  country 
about  Bnnids  and  Hnsheya,  the  springs  of  Jordan. 
"  O  Naphtali,"  thus  accurately  does  the  Song 
attributed  to  the  dying  lawgiver  express  itself  with 


captive,  was  bought  as  a  slave  by  Laban.  Laban 
gave  him  his  maid  Aina  or  Eva  to  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  Zelipha  (Zilpah)  —  so   called  froi'i    the  place  iu 
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regard  to  this  part  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  — 
"  O  Naphtali,  satisfied  witli  favor  and  full  of 
Jehovah's  blessing,  the  sea"  and  the  south  possess 
thou!"  (Deut.  xxxiii-  23).  But  the  capabilities 
of  tliese  plains  and  of  the  access  to  the  Lake, 
which  at  a  later  period  raised  Galilkk  and  Gen- 
NKSAKET  to  SO  high  a  pitch  of  crowded  and 
busy  prosperity,  were  not  destined  to  be  developed 
while  they  were  in  tlie  keeping  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali. It  was  the  mountainous  country  ("  Mount 
Naphtali,"  Josh.  xx.  7)  which  formed  the  chief 
part  of  their  inheritance,  that  impressed  or  brought 
out  the  qualities  for  which  Naphtali  was  remark- 
able at  the  one  remarkable  period  of  its  history. 
This  district,  the  modern  Bclad^Besharah,  or  "land 
of  good  tidings,"  comprises  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in 
Palestine  (Porter,  p.  303),  forests  surpassing  those 
of  tlie  renowned  Garmel  itself  (Van  de  Velde,  i. 
293);  as  rich  in  noble  and  ever-varying  prospects 
as  any  country  in  the  world  (ii.  407).  As  it  is 
thus  described  by  one  of  the  few  travellers  who 
have  crossed  its  mountains  and  descended  into  its 
ravines,  so  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era: 
"  The  soil,"  says  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  2),  "  uni- 
versally rich  and  productive;  full  of  plantations 
of  trees  of  all  sorts ;  so  fertile  as  to  invite  the  most 
slotliful  to  cultivate  it."  But,  except  in  the  per- 
manenoe  of  these  natural  advantages,  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  that  earlier  time  is  com- 
plete; for  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  Galilee 
was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  busy  districts 
of  Syria,  now  the  population  is  in  an  inverse  jiro- 
portion  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  natural  vegetation 
(Van  de  Velde,  i.  170). 

Three  of  the  towns  of  Naphtali  were  allotted  to 
the  (iershonite  Levites  —  Kedesli  (already  called 
Kedesh-in-Galilee),  Hamnioth-dor,  and  Kartan. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx. 
7,  xxi.  32).  Naphtali  was  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat districts,  under  the  charge  of  his  son-in- 
law  Ahimaaz;  who  with  his  wife  Basniath.  resided 
in  his  presidency,  and  doubtless  enlivened  that 
remote  and  rural  locality  by  a  miniature  of  the 
court  of  his  august  father-in-law,  held  at  Safed  or 
Kedesh,  or  wherever  his  residence  may  have  been 
(1  K.  iv.  15).  Here  he  doubtless  ^watched  the 
progress  of  the  unpromising  new  district  presented 
to  Solomon  by  Hiram  —  the  twenty  cities  of  Cabul, 
which  seem  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of 
Naphtali,  perhaps  the   nucleus  of  the  Galilee  of 

later  date.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  (T'lli)  —  a 
different  dignity  altogether  from  that  of  Ahimaaz 
—  was,  in  the  reign  of  David,  Jerimoth  ben-Azriel 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

Naphtali  had  its  share  in  those  incursions  and 
molestations  by  the  surrounding  heathen,  which 
were  the  common  lot  of  all  the  tribes  (Judah  per- 
haps alone  excepted )  during  the  first  centuries  after 
the  conquest.  One  of  these,  apparently  the  sever- 
est struggle  of  all,  fell  with  special  violence  on  the 
north  of  the  countiy,  and  the  leader  by  whom 
the  invasion  was  repelled  —  Bai'.ak  of  Kedesh- 
Naphtali  —  was  the  one  great  hero  whom  Naphtali 
is  recorded  to  have  produced.  How  gigantic  were 
the  efforts  by  which    these   heroic    mountaineers 


which  he  had  been  captive  — and   Balla  (Fabric!  us, 
Cod.  Psfudeplgr.   V.  T.  i.  659,  &c.l. 

«  Yam,  rendered  •'  west  "  in  the  A.  V.,  but  obviouslj 
the  "  Sea  ^  of  Galilee. 
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saved  their  darlincr  higlilaiids  from  the  swarms  of 
Canaanites  who  followed  .Tabin  and  Sisera,  and 
how  grand  the  position  which  they  achieved  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  narrative  of  the  war  in  Juds;.  iv.,  and  still 
more  from  the  expressions  of  the  triumphal  somr, 
in  which  Deborah,  the  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  im- 
mortalized the  victors,  and  branded  their  reluctant 
countrymen  with  everlasting  infamy.  Gilead  and 
Keuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  amongst  their 
flocks:  Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the  luxurious  calm 
of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  free  air  and  fierce 
strife  of  the  mountains;  Issachar  with  character- 
istic sluggishness  seems  to  have  moved  slowly  if  he 
moved  at  all;  liut  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  on  the 
summits  of  their  native  highlands  devoted  them- 
selves to  deatii,  even  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of 
heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v.  18):  — 

"  Zebulun  are  a  people  that  threw  a  away  their  lives 
even  unto  death  — 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  field."' 

The  mention  of  iSTaphtali  contained  in  the  Song 
attributed  to  Jacob  —  whether  it  is  predictive,  or 
as  some  writers  believe,  retrospective  —  must  have 
reference  to  this  event:  uidess  indeed,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  believed,  some  other  heroic  occasion  is 
referred  to,  which  has  passed  unrecorded  in  the 
history.  The  translation  of  this  difficult  passage 
given  liy  Ewald  (Geschichte,  ii.  380)  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  intelligible  than  the  ordinary  vei'- 
.sion,  and  also  more  in  harmony  with  the  expres- 
sions of  Deborah's  Song :  — 

"  Xaphtali  is  a  towering  Terebinth  ; 
He  hath  a  goodly  crest." 

The  allusion,  at  once  to  the  situation  of  the  tribe 
at  the  ^'ery  apex  of  the  country,  to  the  heroes  who 
towered  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  lofty 
mountains  on  whose  summits  their  castles,  then  as 
now,  were  perched  —  is  very  happy,  and  entirely  in 
the  vein  of  these  ancient  poems. 

After  this  burst  of  heroism,  the  Naphtalites 
appear  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  inter- 
course with  the*  heathen,  which  was  the  bane  of 
the  northern  tribes  in  general,  and  of  which  there 
are  already  indications  in  Judg.  i.  3S.  The  loca- 
tion by  Jeroboam  within  their  territory  of  the  great 
sanctuary  for  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom 
must  have  given  an  impulse  to  their  nationality, 
and  for  a  time  have  re\ived  the  connection  with 
their  brethren  nearer  the  centre.  But  there  was 
one  circumstance  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
tribe,  namely,  that  it  lay  in  the  very  path  of  the 
northern  invaders.  Syrian  and  Assyrian,  ]>enha- 
dad  and  Tiglath-pileser,  each  had  their  first  taste 
of  the  plunder  of  tlie  Israelites  from  the  goodly 
land  of  Naphtali.  At  length  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah  king  of  Israel  (cir.  B.  c.  730),  Titclath- 
pileser  overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel, 
swept  off  the  population,  and  bore  them  away  to 
Assyria. 

But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
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ends  here,  and  the  name  is  not  again  mentioned 
except  in  the  well-known  citation  of  St.  Matthew 
(iv.  15),  and  the  mystical  references  of  Ezekiel 
(xlviii.  3,  4,  34)  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Eev.  vii.  6),  yet  under  the  title  of  Galilee 
—  apparently  an  ancient  name,  though  not  brought 
prominently  forward  till  the  ('hristian  era  —  the 
district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  was  des- 
tined to  become  in  every  way  far  more  important 
than  it  had  e\er  before  been.  For  it  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  native  place  of  most 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  "  home "  of  our  I>ord. 
[Galilee,  vol.  i.  p.  860  a;  Capermaum,  381.] 

It  also  became  populous  and  prosperous  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  anything  of  which  we  have  any 
indications  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  this,  as  well 
as  the  account  of  its  sufferings  and  heroic  resistance 
during  the  campaign  of  Titus  and  Vespasian  ])rior 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  be  given 
elsewhere.     [Galilee;  Palestine.]  G. 

NAPH'TALI,  MOUNT  C'bripa  "in :  eV 
TtS  opei  Tw  'Nf(pea\ei  [Rom.  -\l] :  Alms  Neph- 
t'lli).  The  mountainous  district  which  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
XX.  7),  answering  to  "Mount  Ephraim"  in  the 
centre  and  "  Slount  Judah  "  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. 

NAPHTHAR  {vi^Qap-  Nepldhar).  The 
name  given  by  Nehemiah  to  the  substance  '^  which 
after  the  return  from  BaI)ylon  was  discovered  in 
the  dry  pit  in  which  at  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  sacred  Eire  of  the  altar  had  been  hidden 
(2  Mace.  i.  36,  comp.  19).  The  legend  is  a  curious 
one;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  description  of  the 
substance  —  "thick  water,"  '>■  which,  being  poured 
over  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  burnt  with  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  clear  flame  (ver.  32)  • —  that 
it  was  either  the  same  as  or  closely  allied  to  the 
naphtha  of  modern  commerce  {Pelroleic7n).  The 
narrati\e  is  not  at  all  extravagant  in  its  terms, 
and  is  very  probably  grounded  on  some  actual « 
occurrence.  The  only  difficulty  it  presents  is  the 
explanation  given  of  the  name:  "  Naphthar,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  cleansing"  (KadaptafiSs),  and 
which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  the  interpreters.  It 
is  perhaps  due  to  some  mistake  in  copying.  A  list 
of  conjectures  will  be  found  in  Grimm  (Kvrzf/eJ'. 
Ilamlb.  ad  loc),  and  another  in  lieland's  Diss,  de 
vet.  Ling.  Pers.  Ixviii. 

The  place  from  which  this  combustible  water  was 
taken  was  inclosed  by  the  "  king  of  Persia  "  (Ar- 
taxerxes  Longinjaims),  and  converted  into  a  sanc- 
tuary (such  seems  the  force  of  Uphv  ■woi^lu.  ver.  34). 
In  modern  times  it  has  been  identified  with  tlie 
large  well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-eyiib,  situated 
beneath  Jerusalem,  at  the  confluence  of  the  valleys 
of  Kidron  and  Ilinnom  with  the  Wady  en-Nar 
(or  "  valley  of  the  fire  "),  and  from  which  the  main 
water  suppl}'  of  the  city  is  obtained. 

This  well,  the  Arab  name  of  which  may  he  the 
well  of  Joab  or  of  Job,  and  which  is  usually  identi- 


a  So  Ewald,  wegwerfenil  (Dirhler,  i.  130). 

b  This  is  implied  in  the  name  of  Galilee,  which,  at 

an  early   date,   is  stj'led  D'^ISH   V'^^3,    gelil  liag- 

goytm,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. 

c  Not   to  the  place.,  as  in   the  Vulgate,  —  kuiic  lo- 
cum. 

d  The  word  "  water  "'  is  here  used  merely  for  "  liq- 


uid,'" as  in  aqiin  vita.  Native  naphtha  is  sometimes 
obtained  without  cclor,  and  in  appearance  not  unlike 
water. 

e  Grinnii.  (p.  50)  notices  a  passage  in  the  "  Adam- 
book  "  of  the  Ethiopian  Christians,  in  which  Ezra  is 
said  to  have  discovered  in  tlie  vaults  of  the  Temple  a 
censer  full  of  the  Sacred  Fire  which  had  formerly 
burnt  in  the  Simctuary. 
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fied  with  En-rogel,  is  also  known  to  the  Frank 
Christians  as  the  "  Well  of  Nehemiah."  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robinson  {BM.  Res.  i.  331,  2  note),ihe 
first  trace  of  this  name  is  in  Quaresmius  {Eluclda- 
tio,  etc.  ii.  270—4),  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  cent.  (161G-25).  He  calls  it  "  the  well  of 
Nehemiah  and  of  fire,'"  in  words  which  seem  to  im- 
ply that  such  was  at  that  time  its  recognized  name : 
"  Celebris  ille  et  nominatus  puteus,  Nehemise  et 
ignis  appellatus."  The  valley  which  runs  from  it 
to  the  Dead  Sea  is  called  Wady  eii-Nar,  "  Valley 
of  the  Fire;  "  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this,  as 
the  name  may  have  originated  the  tradition.  A 
description  of  the  Bir-eyub  is  given  by  Williams 
(Holy  City,  ii.  489-05),  Barclay  {City,  etc.,  513- 
16),  and  "by  the  careful  Tobler  {Umc/ebunyen,  etc., 
p.  50).  At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  unsuitable 
spot  either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  for  naphtha. 
One  thing  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  have  been  lui- 
rogel  (which  was  a  living  spring  of  water  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  downwards),  and  a  naphtha  well 
also.  •  G. 

JSTAPH'TUHIM  (C^nriCa  [Egyptian,  see 
below]:  'N^cpeaXeifj.;  [in  1  Ohr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit, 
Comp.  Aid.  N€(fi0co(Te€ijU ;  Alex.  yiecpOaXeetfj., 
fie^tdaAi/x-]  Neplituim,  N'ep/il/iuiin),  a  IMizraite 
nation  or  tribe,  mentioned  only  in  the  account  of 
the  descendants  of  Noah  (Gen  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11). 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  position  in  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  according  to  the  INIasoretic  text  (in 
the  LXX.  in  Gen.  x.  they  follow  the  Litdim  and 
precede  the  Anamim,  'EuefxeTiei/j,)-  immediately 
after  the  Lehabim,  who  doubtless  dwelt  to  the  west 
of  Egypt,  and  before  the  Pathrusim,  who  inhabited 
that  country,  the  Naphtuhim  were  probalily  settled 
at  first,  or  at  the  time  when  Gen.  x.  was  writ- 
ten, either  in  Egypt  or  immediately  to  the  west  of 
it.  In  Coptic  the  city  Marea  and  the  neighboring 
territory,  which  probably  corresponded  to  the  older 

Mareotic  nome,  is  called  nS<b^JiT  of 
JtJcb^J^^  a  name  composed  of  the  word 
C^i5-J^T  or  c^^J^2s.,  of  unknown  mean- 
ing, with  the  plural  definite  article  JtJ  prefixed. 
In  hieroglyphics  mention  is  made  of  a  nation  or 
confederacy  of  tribes  conquered  by  the  Egyptians 
called  "  the  Nine  Bows,"  "  a  name  which  Cliam- 
poUion  read  Naphit,  or,  as  we  should  wi'ite  it, 
NA-PETU,  "  the  bows,"  though  he  called  them 
"the  Nine  Bows."'>  It  seems,  however,  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should  read  (ix.) 
PETU  "the  Nhie  Bows"  literally.  It  is  also 
doubtful  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  Marea  con- 
tains the  word  "  bow,"  which   is  only  found  in  the 

forms  nJTe  (S.  masc.1  and  C^I"^  (M.  fern. 
"  a  rainbow  ");  but  it  is  possible  that  the  second 
part  of  the  former  may  have  been  originally  the 
same  as  the  latter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there 
should  be  two  geographical  names  connected  with 
the  bow  in  hieroglyphicrs,  the  one  of  a  country, 
MERU-PET,  "  the  island  of  the  bow,"  probably 
MERGE,  and  the  other  of  a  nation  or  confederacy, 
"  the  Nine  Bows,"  and  that  in  the  list  of  the  Ilam- 
ites  there  should  be  two  similar  names,  Phut  and 
Ifaphtuhim,  besides  Cush,  probably  of  Uke  sense. 


NATHAN 
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«  Dr.  Brugsch  reads  this  name  "  the  Nine  Peoples  " 
Geograpkiscke  Inschriftcn,  ii.  p.  20). 
b  A  bow  in  hieroglyphics  is  PET,  PEET,  or  PETEE. 


No  important  historical  notice  of  the  Nine  Bowa 
has  been  found  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions :  they 
are  only  spoken  of  iii»a  general  manner  when  the 
kings  are  said,  in  laudatory  inscriptions,  to  have 
subdued  great  nations,  such  as  the  Negroes,  or  ex- 
tensive countries,  such  as  KEESH,  or  Cush.  Per- 
haps therefore  this  name  is  that  of  a  confederacy  or 
of  a  widely-spread  nation,  of  which  the  members  or 
tribes  are  spoken  of  separately  in  records  of  a  more 
particular  character,  treating  of  special  conquests 
of  the  Pharaohs  or  enumerating  their  tributai'ies. 

R.  S.  P. 
*  NAPKIN  (ffovBdpLov:  sndariuni),  Luke  xix. 
20;  John  xi.  44,  xx.  7.  The  original  term  is  not 
so  restricted  in  its  meaning  as  our  word  napkin, 
but  rather  corresponds  to  handkerchief,  which 
see.  "Napkin"  was  formerly  used  in  this  wider 
sense,  as  by  Shakespeare.  A. 

NARCIS'SUS  (NdpKtaaos  ["  daflfodil " : 
N((i-cissus]).  A  dweller  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  11), 
some  members  of  whose  household  were  known 
as  Christians  to  St.  Paul.  Some  persons  have 
assumed  the  identity  of  this  Narcissus  with  the 
secretary  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suetonius, 
Claudius,  §  28).  But  that  wealthy  and  powerful 
freedman  satisfied  the  revenge  of  Agrippina  by  a 
miserable  death  in  prison  (Tac.  Ami.  xiii.  1),  in 
the  first  year  of  Nero's  reign  (a.  d.  54-55),  about 
three  years  before  this  Epistle  was  written.  Dio 
Cassius,  Ixiv.  3,  mentions  another  Narcissus,  who 
probalily  was  living  in  Rome  at  that  time;  he  at- 
tained to  some  notoriety  as  an  associate  of  Nero, 
and  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death  with  Helius, 
Patrobius,  Locusta,  and  others,  on  the  accession  of 
Galba,  A.  D.  68.  His  name,  however  (see  Reiraar's 
note,  in  loco),  was  at  that  time  too  common  in 
Rome  to  give  any  probability  to  the  guess  that 
he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  A 
late  and  improbable  tradition  (Pseudo-Hippolytus) 
makes  Narcissus  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Athens.  W.  T.  B. 

NARD.    [Sphcenakd.] 

NAS'BAS  (Nao-iScis;  [Sin.  Na^aS:]  Nahath). 
The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came  with  Achiacharus 
to  the  wedding  of  Tobias  (Tob.  xi.  18).  Grotius 
considers  him  the  same  with  Achiacharus  the  son 
of  Anael,  but  according  to  the  Vula:ate  they  were 
brothers.  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "  .Junius  " 
as  the  equivalent  of  Nasbas. 

NA'SITH  (Nao-i;  [Vat.  Natrei;]  Alex.Nacrtfl: 
Nasit)  =  Nkziah  (1  Esdr.  v.  32 :    comp.  Ezr.  ii. 

54). 

NA'SOR,  THE  PLAIN  OF  {rh  neSiov 
Nactip  [Sin.  and  4  cursive  MSS.  Aacop,  see  below]  : 
Campus  ^so;-),  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Jona- 
than the  Maccabee  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1 
Mace.  xi.  07,  comp.  63).  It  was  near  Cades  (Ka- 
desh-Naphtali)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  water  of 
Geimesar  (Lake  of  Gennesaret)  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Hazor 
which  became  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  for  the  victories  of  .loshua  and  Barak 
(vol.  ii.  p.  10156).  In  fact  the  name  is  the  same, 
except  that  through  the  error  of  a  transcriber  the 
N  from  the  preceding  Greek  word  has  become  at- 
tached to  it.  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  7)  gives  it 
correctly,  'Aacip.  [Comp.  Naarath,  p.  2049  twte.] 

G. 

NA'THAN  (]  HT  [.<7/re»  i.  e.  of  God]  :  TSSddW. 
Nathan),  an  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in  the  reigns 
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«)f  David  and  Solomon.  If  the  expression  "  first 
and  last,"  in  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  is  to  be  taken  literall}', 
he  must  have  lived  late  into<the  life  of  Solomon,  in 
which  ease  he  must  have  been  considerably  younger 
than  David.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  have  lieen 
the  younger  of  the  two  prophets  vcho  accompanied 
him.  and  may  be  considered  as  the  latest  direct 
representative  of  the  schools  of  Samuel. 

A  Jewish  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome  (  Qu. 
Heb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  identifies  him  with  the 
eighth  son  of  Jesse.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  5-52  6.] 
But  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

He  first  appears  in  the  consultation  with  David 
about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  He  begins  by 
advising  it,  and  then,  after  a  vision,  withdraws  his 
advice,  on  the  ground  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
eome  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3,  17).  He  next  comes  for- 
ward as  the  reprover  of  David  for  the  sin  with  Bath- 
sheba;  and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rich  man 
and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only  direct  example 
of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have  been  of  a 
very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12). 

There  is  an  indistinct  trace  of  his  appearing  also 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  on  Jerusalem 
in  accordance  with  the  warning  of  Gad.  "  An  an- 
gel," says  Rupolemus  (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  30), 
"pointed  him  to  the  place  where  the  Temple  was 
to  be,  but  forbade  him  to  build  it,  as  being  stained 
with  blood,  and  having  fought  many  wars.  His 
name  was  Dianathan."  This  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  some  confusion  of  the  Greek  version, 
5ta  'Nadav,  with  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr.  xxii. 
8,  where  the  bloodstained  life  of  David  is  given  as 
a  reason  against  the  building,  but  where  N-athan  is 
not  named. 

On  the  birth  of  Solomon  lie  was  either  specially 
charged  with  giving  him  his  name,  Jedidiah,  or 
else  with  his  education,  according  as  the  words  of 
2  Sam.  xii.  2.5,  "He  sent  (or  'sent  him')  by  (or 
'into  ')  the  hand  of  Nathan,"  are  understood.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  last  years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan 
who,  by  taking  the  side  of  Solomon,  turned  the 
scale  in  his  favor.  He  advised  Bathshelja;  he  him- 
self ventured  to  enter  the  I'oyal  presence  with  a 
remonstrance  against  the  king's  apathy:  and  at 
David's  request  he  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  i.  8, 10, 11,  22,  23,  24,  32,  34,  38,  4.5). 

This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his 
intervention  in  the  history.  His  son  Zabud  occu- 
pied the  post  of  "  King's  Friend,"  perhaps  suc- 
ceeding Nathan  (2  Sam.  XV.  37;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 
His  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  perpetuation  of 
his  manner  of  prophecy  in  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Solomon  (compare  Eccl.  ix.  14-10  with  2  Sam.  xii. 
1-4). 

He  left  two  works  behind  him  —  a  Life  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  a  Life  of  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  29).  The  last  of  these  may  have  been  incom- 
plete, as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived  Solo- 
mon. But  the  biography  of  David  by  Nathan  is, 
of  all  the  losses  which  antiquity,  sacred  or  profane, 
has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable. 

The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  at  the 
time  is  indicated  by  the  solemn  announcement  of 
his  approach  —  "Behold  Nathan  the  prophet'' 
(1  K.  i.  23).  The  peculiar  affix  of  "the  prophet," 
as  distinguished  from  "the  seer,"  given  to  Sanuiel 
and  Gad  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  shows  his  identification 
with  the  later  view  of  the  prophetic  office  indicated 
In  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  His  grave  is  shown  at  llnUinl 
Dear  Hebron  (see  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  210  note). 

A.  P.  S. 
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2.  A  son  of  David;  one  of  the  four  who  were 
borne  to  him  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5;  comp. 
xiv.  4,  and  2  Sam.  v.  14).  He  was  thus  own 
brother  to  Solomon  —  if  the  order  of  the  lists  is  to 
be  accepted,  elder  lirother;  though  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  natural  inference  from  the  narrative  of  2 
Sam.  xii.  24,  which  implies  that  Solomon  was 
Bathsheba's  second  son.  The  name  was  not  un- 
knov.'il  in  David's  family;  Nethan-eel  was  one  of 
his  brothers,  and  Jo-nathan  his  nephew. 

Nathan  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
events  of  his  father's  or  his  brother's  reigns.  He 
is  interesting  to  us  from  his  appearing  as  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke 
(iii.  31)  —  "  the  private  genealogy  of  .Joseph,  exhib- 
iting his  line  as  David's  descendant,  and  thus  show- 
ing how  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown  "  (vol.  i. 
p.  885).  The  hypothesis  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  is 
that  on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jehoiachin 
or  Jeconiah,  who  died  without  issue,  Salathiel  of 
Nathan's  house  became  heir  to  David's  throne,  and 
then  was  entered  in  the  genealogical  tables  as  "  son  ■ 
of  Jeconiah  "  (i.  885  b).  That  the  family  of  Na- 
than WAS,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  well  known 
at  the  time  of  Jehoiachin's  death,  is  implied  by  its 
mention  in  Zech.  xii.  12,  a  prophecy  the  date  of 
which  is  placed  by  pAvald  {Prop/ielen,  i.  J91 )  as 
fifteen  years  after  Habbakuk,  and  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  — 
that  is,  a  few  years  only  after  .Jehoiachin's  death. 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Rom.  Vat.  NaOavii-]  Son,  or 
brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of  David's  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii."3G;  1  Chr.  xi.  38).  In  the  former  of 
these  two  parallel  passages  he  is  stated  to  be  "  of 
Zobah,"  i.  e.  Aram-Zobah,  which  Kennicott  in  his 
investigation  (Dissert.  215,  210)  decides  to  have 
been  the  original  reading,  though  he  also  decides 
for  "  brother  "  against  "  son." 

4.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition,  and 
whom  he  despatched  from  his  encampment  at  the 
river  Ahava  to  the  colony  of  Jews  at  Casiphia,  to 
obtain  thence  some  Levites  and  Nethinim  for  the 
Temple  service  (Ezr.  viii.  16;  1  Esdr.  viii.  44). 
That  Nathan  and  those  mentioned  with  him  were 
laymen,  appears  evident  from  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  "  son 
of  Bani  "  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  39),  though  on  the  other  hand  these 
marriages  seem  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by 
those  who  had  been  longer  in  .Jerusalem  than  he, 
who  had  so  lately  arrived  from  Babylon,  could  be. 

G. 

NATHAN'AEL  (NaOavariA,  gift  of  God: 
[7V«//(rtn(7e^]),  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning 
whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from 
Scripture  little  more  than  his  birth-place,  Cana  of 
Galilee  (.lohn  xxi.  2),  .and  his  simple  truthful 
character  (John  i.  47).  We  have  no  particulars  of 
his  life.  Indeed  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
first  three  Gospels. 

We  learn,  however,  from  St.  John  that  Jesus,  on 
the  third  or  foin-th  day  after  his  return  from  the 
scene  of  his  temptation  to  that  of  his  baptism, 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb 
of  God,  was  minded  to  go  into  Galilee.  He  first 
then  called  Philip  to  follow  Him,  but  Phihp  could 
not  set  forth  on  his  journey  without  communi- 
cating to  Nathanael  the  wonderful  intelligence 
which  he  had  received  from  his  master  the  Baptist, 
namely,  that  the  Messiah  so  long  foretold  by  Moses 
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and  the  Prophets  had  at  last  appeared.  Nathanael, 
who  seems  to  have  heai'd  the  auiiouiicement  at  first 
with  some  distrust,  as  doubting  whetlier  anything 
good  could  come  out  of  so  small  and  inconsiderable 
a  place  as  Nazareth  —  a  place  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  —  yet  readily  accepted  Philip's 
invitation  to  go  and  satisfy  himself  by  his  own 
personal  observation  (John  i.  40).  What  follows  is 
a  testimony  to  the  humility,  simplicity,  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  character  from  One  who  could 
read  his  heart,  such  as  is  leeorded  of  hardly  any 
other  person  in  the  Bible.  Nathanael,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Jesus,  is  saluted  by  Him  as  "  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  "  —  a  true  child  of 
Abraham,  and  not  simply  according  to  the  flesh. 
So  little,  however,  did  he  expect  any  such  distinctive 
praise,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  how  it 
was  that  he  had  become  known  to  Jesus.  The 
answer, "  before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,"  appears  to  have 
satisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than  man  — 
that  He  must  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
heard  his  unuttered  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
studiously  screening  himself  from  public  observa- 
tion. The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  Nathanael  at 
once  confessed  "  Kabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i.  49).  The 
name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the 
small  company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed 
Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. On  that  occasion  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
he  joined  his  brethren  in  their  night's  venture  on 
the  lake  —  that,  having  been  a  sharer  of  their  fruilv- 
less  toil,  he  was  a  witness  with  them  of  the  mirac- 
ulous draught  of  fishes  the  next  morning  —  and 
that  he  afterwards  partook  of  the  meal,  to  which, 
without  daring  to  ask,  the  disciples  felt  assured  in 
their  hearts,  that  He  who  had  called  them  was  the 
Lord  (John  xxi.  12).  Once  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  and  once  after  his 
resurrection,  does  the  name  of  Nathanael  occur  in 
the  Sacred  Record. 

This  scanty  notice  of  one  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,  and  was 
himself  the  object  of  our  Lord's  most  emphatic 
commendation,  has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the 
inquiry  whether  he  may  not  be  identified  with  an- 
other of  the  well-known  disciples  of  Jesus.  It  is 
indeed  very  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evidence 
for  that  belief  is  as  follows :  St.  John,  who  twice 
mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of 
Bartholomew  at  all.  St.  Matt.  x.  3 ;  St.  Mark  iii. 
18,  and  St.  Luke  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew, 
but  never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Nathanael  \\'as  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(son  of  Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple, 
just  as  Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Bar- 
nabas. 

It  was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to 
Jesus,  just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Simon,  and  Bartholomew  is  named  by  each  of  the 
first  three  Evangelists  immediately  after  Philip; 
while  by  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  i)re- 
cisely  in  the  same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother  John.  It 
should  be  observed,  too,  that,  as  all  the  other  dis- 
ciples mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  ,Iohn 
became  Apostles  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  one  who  had  been  so  singularly  commended 
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by  Jesus,  and  who  in  his  turn  had  so  promptly  and 
so  fully  confessed  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  number.  Again,  that  Na- 
thanael was  one  of  the  original  twelve,  is  inferred 
with  much  probability  from  his  not  being  proposed 
as  one  of  the  candidates  to  fiU  the  place  of  Judas. 
StiU  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  conjecture, 
however  well  founded,  from  proof. 

To  the  argument  based  upon  the  fact,  that  in  St. 
John's  enumeration  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our 
Lord  showed  Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  Na- 
thanael stands  before  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  it  is  replied 
that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  writer  was  him- 
self a  son  of  Zebedee;  and  further  that  Nathanael 
is  placed  after  Thomas  in  this  list,  while  Bartholo- 
mew comes  before  Thomas  in  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  But  as  in  the  Acts  St.  Luke 
reverses  the  order  of  the  two  names,  putting  Thomas 
first,  and  Bartholomew  second,  we  cannot  attach 
much  weight  to  this  argument. 

St.  Augustine  not  only  denies  the  claim  of  Na- 
thanael to  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion,  that  whereas  Nathanael  was 
most  likely  a  learned  man  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  it 
was,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  i.  26,  the  wisdom 
of  Christ  to  make  choice  of  rude  and  unlettered 
men  to  confound  the  wise  (in  Joltaii.  Ev.  c.  i.  §  17). 
St.  Gregory  adopts  the  same  view  [on  John  i.  33, 
c.  16.  B).  In  a  dissertation  on  John  i.  46,  to  be 
found  in  Thes.  Theo.  philolofj.  ii.  370,  the  author, 
J.  Kindler,  maintains  that  Bartholomew  and  Na- 
thanael are  different  persons. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the 
bridegroom  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calmet),  and 
Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hcer.  i.  §  223,  implies  his  belief 
that  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  overtook  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  Nathanael  was  one. 

2.  1  Esdr.  i.  9.     [Nkthaneel.] 

3.  (NadavariKos'-  [Nathanee])  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 
[Nethanekl.] 

4.  (Nathanias.)  Son  of  Samael;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  a 
Simeonite  (ix.  2).  E.  H.  .  .  .  s. 

NATHANI'AS  (NaflaWas :  om.  in  Vulg.)  = 
Nathan  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  39). 

.NA'THAN-ME'LECH  (TTbn-"jn3  [ayj- 
pointed  of  the  king,  Ges.]  :  'HaQau  ^aaiXevs-  Na- 
than-mdech).  A  eunuch  (A.  V.  "  chamberlain  ") 
in  the  court  of  Josiah,  by  whose  chamber  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Temple  were  the  horses  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  dedicated  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  The  LXX.  translate  the  latter  part  of 
the  name  as  an  appellative,  "  Nathan  the  king." 

*  NAUGHTINESS  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Prov. 
xi.  6:  James  i.  21),  signified  wickedness  when  our 
present  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made.  Kecent 
translators  (as  Conant,  Noyes)  substitute  "  excess 
of  wickedness"  for  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness" 
{.Trepiffffdav  KaKias)  in  James  as  above.  [Naugh- 
ty.] H. 

*  NAUGHTY,  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 
worthless,  bad,  as  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  "  naughty  figs  " ; 
and  hence  also  morally  corrupt,  wicked,  as  Prov. 
vi.  12,  "a  naughty  person,  a.  wicked  man,''  and 
Prov.  xvii.  4,  "  a  naughty  tongue."  It  is  now  ajj- 
plied  generally  to  the  conduct  of  pert  or  mischiev- 
ous children.  H. 

NA'UM  (Naou;u:  \_Nahum],  son  of  Esh,  and 
father  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
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iii.  25),  about  contemporary  with  the  high-priest- 
hood of  Jason  and  the  reign  of  Aiitiochus  Epiph- 
anes.  The  only  point  to  be  remarked  is  the  circum- 
stance of  the  two  consecutive  names,  Naum  and 
Amos,  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  prophets  N. 
and  A.  But  whether  this  is  accidental,  or  has  any 
pecuUar  significance,  it  is  ditticult  to  say.  Naum 
is  also  a  Phoenician  proper  name  (Gesen.  s.  v.  and 
Mon.  Phcen.  p.  134).   Nehemiah  is  formed  from  the 

same  root,  DHS,  "  to  comfort."  A.  C.  H. 

NAVE.  The  Heb.  33,  gai\  conveys  the  notion 
of  convexity  or  protuberance.  It  is  rendered  in 
A.  V.  boss  of  a  shield.  Job  xv.  20 ;  the  eyebrow, 
Lev.  xiv.  9;  an  eminent  place,  l\z.  xvi.  -31;  once 
only  in  plur.  naves,  vutoi,  radii,  1  K.  vii.  3-3;  but 
in  Ez.  i.  18  twice,  v&toi,  "rings,"  and  niarg. 
"strakes,"  an  old  word  apparently  used  both  for 
the  nave  of  a  wheel  from  which  the  spokes  pro- 
ceed, and  also  more  probably  the  felloe  or  the  tire, 
as  making  the  streak  or  stroke  upon  the  ground. 
(HaUiwell,  PhiUips,  Bailey,  Ash,  Eny.  Dictiumiries, 
"  strake.")  Gesenius,  p.  256,  renders  cuvvatura 
rotarum.     [Chariot;  Layer;  Gabb.vtha.] 

H.  W.  P. 

NA'VE  (Navf]--  Nate).  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  is  always  caUed  in  the  LXX.  "  the  son  of 
Nave,"  and  this  form  is  retained  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1. 

NAZ'ARENE  (NaCo^palos,  ^aCapv^Ss :  [Nm- 
arceus,  Nazarenus]),  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
This  appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  a-pjjlied  to 
Jesus  by  the  demons  in  the  synagogue  at  (Japer- 
naum  (Mark  i.  24;  Luke  iv.  34);  by  the  people, 
who  so  describe  him  to  Bartimeus  (Mark  x.  47 ; 
Luke  xviii.  37);  by  the  soldiers  who  arrested  Jesus 
(John  xviii.  5,  7);  by  the  servants  at  his  trial 
(Matt.  xxvi.  71;  Mark  xiv.  67);  by  Pilate  in  the 
inscription  on  the  cross  ( John  xix.  19);  by  the  dis- 
ciples on  the  way  to  Emniaus  ( Luke  xxiv.  19 ) :  by 
Peter  (Acts  ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv.  10);  by  Stephen,  as 
reported  by  the  false  witness  (Acts  vi.  14);  by  the 
ascended  Jesus  (Acts  x.xii.  8);  and  by  Paul  (Acts 
xxvi.  9).  This  name,  made  striking  in  so  many 
ways,  and  which,  if  first  given  in  scorn,  was  adopted 
and  gloried  in  by  the  disciples,  we  are  told,  in  ^latt. 
ii.  23,  possesses  a  prophetic  significance.  Its  a])- 
plication  to  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  the  providen- 
tial arrangements  by  which  his  parents  were  led  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Nazareth,  was  the  filling  out 
of  the  predictions  in  which  the  promised  Messiah 

is  described  as  a  Netsei-  (1^3),  i.  e.  a  shoot,  sprout, 
of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  despised  descendant  of  the 
decayed  royal  family.  Whenever  men  spoke  of 
Jesus  as  the  Nazarene,  they  eitlier  consciously  or 
unconsciously  pronounced  one  of  the  names  of  the 
predicted  ^lessiah,  a  name  indicative  both  of  his 
royal  descent  and  his  humble  condition.  This  ex- 
planation, which  Jerome  mentions  as  that  given  by 
learned  ((Jhristian)  Jews  in  his  day,  has  been 
adopted  by  Surenhusius,  Fritzsche,  Gieseler,  Krabbe 
(Leben  Jesu),  Drechsler  (on  Is.  xi.  1),  Schirlitz 
(N.  T.WOrlerb.),  Robinson  {N.  T.  Lex.),Hen^s-. 
tenberg  (C/n-isloL),  De  Wette,  and  Meyer.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  considerations:  (1.) 
N'etser,  as  Hengstenberg,  after  de  Dieu  and  others, 
has  proved,  was  the  proper  Hebrew  name  of  Naz- 
areth. (2.)  The  reference  to  the  etymological  sig- 
nification of  the  word  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
Matt.  ii.  21-23.  (3.)  The  ilessiah  is  expressly 
lalled  a  Netser  in  Is.  xi.  1.  (4.)  The  same  thought, 
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and  under  the  same  image,  although  expressed  by 
a  different  word,  is  found  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii. 
15;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  which  accounts  for  the 
statement  of  Matthew  that  this  prediction  was 
uttered  "  by  the  prophtts  "  in  the  plural. 

It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  resort  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  passage  in  ISIatt.  ii.  23  is  a  quo- 
tation from  some  prophetical  book  now  lost  (Chrys- 
ost.,  Theophyl.,  Clericus),  or  from  some  apocryphal 
book  (Ewald),  or  was  a  traditional  prophecy  (Calo- 
vius;  Alexander,  Connection  and  Ilarmony  of  the 
Old  and  N.  T.),  all  which  suppositions  are  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "  by  the  prophets,"  in 
the  N.  T.,  refers  exclusively  to  the  canonicnl  hooka 
of  the  O.  T.  The  explanation  of  others  (Tert., 
Erasni.,  Calv.,  Bez.,  Grot.,  Wetstein),  according  to 
whom  the  declaration  is  that  Jesus  should  be  a  Naz- 

arite  (T*T3),  i.  e.  one  specially  consecrated  or  de- 
voted to  God  (Judg.  xiii.  5),  is  inconsistent,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  objections,  with  the  LXX.  mode 
of  spelling  the  word,  which  is  generally  Na^ipoTos, 
and  never  'i^a^cupaws-  Within  the  last  century 
the  interpretation  which  finds  the  key  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  contempt  in  which  Nazareth  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  held  has  been  widely  re- 
ceived. So  Paulns,  Koseiim.,  Kuin.,  Van  der  Palm, 
Gersdorf,  A.  Barnes,  Olsh.,  Davidson,  Ebrard,  Lange. 
According  to  this  view  the  reference  is  to  the  de- 
spised condition  of  the  Messiah,  as  predicted  in  Ps. 
xxii..  Is.  liii.  That  idea,  however,  is  more  surely  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  explanation  given,  which  has  also 
the  advantage  of  recognizing  the  apparent  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  signification  of  the  name 
("He  shall  be  called'").  Recently  a  suggestion 
which  Witsius  borrowed  from  Socinus  has  been 
revived   by  Zuschlag   and    Riggenbach,    that    the 

true  word  is  "^^3  or  '^']^'3,  my  Saviour,  with  ref- 
erence to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but 
without  much  success.  Once  (Acts  xxiv.  5)  the 
term  Nainrenes  is  applied  to  the  followers  of  Jesus 
by  way  of  contempt.  The  name  still  exists  in  Arabic 
as  the  ordinary  designation  of  Christians,  and  the 
recent  revolt  in  India  was  connected  with  a  pre- 
tended ancient  prophecy  that  the  Nazarenes,  after 
holding  power  for  one  hundred  years,  would  be  ex- 
pelled. (Spanheim,  Dubhi  Evanyelica,  ii.  583- 
648;  Wolf,  Curce  P/iiYo/ci/yjcic,  i.  46-48 ;  Hengsten- 
berg, Christolofiy  of  the  0.  T.,u.  106-112;  Zusch- 
lag in  tlie  Zeitschrift  far  die  JMiherische  Theo- 
logie,  1854,  417-446 ;  Riggenbach  in  the  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  1855,  588-612.)  G.  E.  D. 

NAZ'ARETH  (written  NaCopeV  and  Na^- 
ape'fl;  also  Na^apa,  Tisch.  8th  ed.,  in  Matt.  iv.  13 
and  Luke  iv.  IG :  Nazareth )  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  first 
in  Matt.  ii.  23,  though  a  town  coukl  hardly  fail  to 
have  existed  on  so  eligible  a  spot  from  much  earlier 
times.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost  entirely  from 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  Christ,  and  in 
that  respect  has  a  hold  on  the  imagination  and 
feelings  of  men  which  it  shares  only  with  Jerusa- 
lem and  Betldeliem.  It  is  situated  among  the 
hills  which  constitute  tlie  south  ridges  of  Lel)anon, 
just  before  they  sink  down  into  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Among  those  hills  is  a  valley  which 
runs  in  a  waving  line  nearly  east  and  west,  about 
a  mile  long  and,  on  the  average,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  but  which  at  a  certain  point  enlarges 
itself  considerably  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  basin. 
In  this  basin  or  inclosure,  along  the  lower  edge  of 
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the  hill-side,  lies  the  quiet,  secliuled  viDage  in  which 
the  Saviour  of  men  spent  the  greater  jjart  of  his 
earthly  existence.  The  surrounding  heights  vary 
in  altitude,  some  of  them  rise  to  400  or  500  feet. 
They  ha\'e  rounded  tops,  are  composed  of  the 
glittering  limestone  which  is  so  common  in  that 
country,  and,  though  on  the  whole  sterile  and  un- 
attractive in  appearance,  present  not  an  unpleasing 
aspect,  diversified  as  they  are  with  the  foliage  of 
fig-trees  and  wild  shru])s  and  witli  the  verdure  of 
occasional  fields  of  grain.  Our  familiar  hollyhock 
is  one  of  the  gay  flowers  vyhich  grow  wild  there. 
The  inclosed  valley  is  peculiarly  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivated :  it  is  filled  with  corn-fields,  with  gardens, 
hedges  of  cactus,  and  clusters  of  fruit-bearing  trees. 
Being  so  sheltered  by  hills,  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild 
atmosphere  and  climate.  Hence  all  the  fruits 
of  the  country,  —  as  pomegranates,  oranges,  figs, 
oEves,  —  ripen  early  and  attain  a  rare  perfection. 
No  thoroughfare  invaded  the  seclusion  of  Naz- 
areth. The  line  of  travel  from  the  north  through 
Coele-Syria  (the  Hiika'a)  to  the  south  of  Palestine 
passed  it  by  different  routes  ou  the  east  and  the 
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west,  and  that  from  East-.Iordan  to  the  ]\Iediterra/- 
nean  passed  it  on  the  south. 

Of  the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village 
is  en-Ncizlritli,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old;  it 
is  situated  among  hills  and  on  a  hill-side  (lAdve  iv. 
29);  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Galilee  (Mark  i.  9 ) ;  it  is  near  (Jana  (whether  we 
assume  Kima  on  the  east  or  Kann  on  the  north- 
east as  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle),  according  to 
the  implication  in  John  ii.  1,  2,  11;  a  precipice 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  (Luke  iv.  29);  and, 
finally,  a  series  of  testimonies  (lieland.  Pal.,  p.  905) 
reach  back  to  Eusebius,  the  father  of  Church  his- 
tory, which  represent  the  place  as  having  occupied 
an  invariable  position. 

The  modern  Nazareth  Iielongs  to  the  better  class 
of  eastern  villages.  It  has  a  population  variously 
estimated  from  oOOO  to  5000.  It  consists  of  Mo- 
hammedans, Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  and  a 
few  Protestants.  There  are  two  mosques  (one 
of  them  very  small),  a  Franciscan  convent  of  huge 
dimensions   but  dispLaying   no  great  architectural 


beauty,  a  small  Maronite  church,  a  (Jreek  church, 
and  perhaps  a  church  or  chapel  of  some  of  the 
other  confessions.  Protestant  missions  have  been 
attenqjted,  but  with  no  very  marked  success.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  have  a 
neat  and  comfortable  appearance.  A  few  of  the 
people  dwell  in  recesses  of  the  limestone  cliffs, 
natural  or  excavated  for  that  purpose.  As  streams 
in  the  rainy  season  are  liable  to  pour  down  with 
violence  from  the  hills,  every  "wise  man,"  instead 
of  building  upon  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface,  digs 
deep  and  lays  his  foundation  upon  the  rock  (eVl 
TTfv  TTiToav)  which  is  found  so  generally  in  that 
country  tt  a  certain  depth  in  the  earth.  The 
streets  or  lanes  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  after 
rain  are  so  full  of  mud  and  mire  as  to  be  almost 
impassable. 

A  description  of  Nazareth  would  be  incomplete 


without  mention  of  the  remarkable  view  from  the 
tomb  of  Neby  Ismail  on  one  of  the  hills  behhid 
the  town.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  merely  the 
objects  within  sight.  In  the  north  are  seen  the 
ridges  of  Lebanon  and,  high  al)Ove  all,  the  white 
top  of  Jlermon;  in  the  west,  Carmel,  glimpses  of 
the  Jlediterranean,  the  bay  and  the  town  of  Akka ; 
east  and  southeast  are  Gilead,  Tabor,  Gill)oa;  and 
south,  the  Plain  of  Lsdraelon  and  the  mountains 
of  Samaria,  with  villages  on  every  side,  among 
which  are  Kana,  Nein,  Endor,  Zerin  (.Jezreel),  and 
Tiiannuk  (Taanach).  It  is  luiquestionably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  spectacles  (for  it 
comliines  the  two  features)  which  earth  has  to 
show.  Dr.  Kobinson's  elaborate  description  of  the 
scene  {Bihl.  Res.,  ii.  3-3(5,  3-37)  conveys  no  exag- 
gerated idea  of  its  magnificence  or  historical  inter- 
est.     It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Saviour,  during 
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the  days  of  his  seclusion  in  the  adjacent  valley, 
came  often  to  this  very  spot  and  looked  forth  thence 
upon  those  glorious  works  of  the  Creator  whicli 
30  lift  the  soul  upward  to  Him.  One  of  the  grand- 
est views  of  Jebul  esJi-SI/eik,  the  ancient  Hermon, 
is  that  which  bursts  on  the  traveller  as  he  ascends 
from  the  valley  eastward  on  the  way  to  Cana  and 
Tiberias.  • 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  expressly 
to  Nazareth,  though  not  numerous,  are  suggestive 
and  deserve  to  be  recalled  here."  It  was  the  home 
of  Josepii  and  Mary  (Luke  ii.  39).  The  angel 
announced  to  the  Virgin  there  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  (Luke  i.  26-28).  The  holy  family  returned 
thither  after  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Matt.  ii.  23). 
Nazareth  is  called  the  native  country  (^  Trarph 
avTov)  of  Jesus:  He  grew  up  there  from  infancy 
to  manhood  (Luke  iv.  ]6),  and  was  known  through 
life  as  "  The  Nazarene."  He  t.aught  in  the  syna- 
gogue there  (Matt.  xiii.  54;  Luke  iv.  16),  and  was 
dragged  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  the  precipice 
in  order  to  be  cast  down  thence  and  be  killed  (eU 
rh  KaraKprifxviffai  aurSv)-  "Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
king  of  the  Jews "  was  written  over  his  Cross 
(John  six.  10),  and  after  his  ascension  He  revealed 
Himself  under  that  appellation  to  the  persecuting 
Saul  (.\cts  xxii.  8).  The  place  has  given  name  to 
his  followers  in  all  ages  and  all  lands,  a  name 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  honor  and 
reproach. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth 
stood  (John  i.  46)  is  not  certainly  known.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  the  people  of  Judeea  because  they 
spoke  a  ruder  dialect,  were  less  cultivated,  and 
were  more  exposed  by  their  position  to  contact 
with  the  heathen.  l>ut  Nazareth  labored  under  a 
special  opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galiliean  and  not 
a  southern  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful  question, 
whether  -'any  good  thing"  could  come  from  that 
source.  As  the  term  "good"  ia.ya66v)  has  more 
commonly  an  etliical  sense,  it  has  been  .suggested 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a 
bad  name  among  their  neighbors  for  irreligion  or 
some  laxity  of  morals.  Tlie  supposition  receives 
support  from  the  disposition  which  they  manifested 
towards  the  person  and  ministry  of  our  Lord. 
They  attempted  to  kill  Him;  they  expelled  Him 
twice  (for  Luke  iv.  16-2!),  and  Matt.  xiii.  54-58, 
relate  probably  to  diiferent  occurrences)  from  their 
borders;  they  were  so  willful  and  unbelieving  that 
He  performed  not  many  miracles  among  them 
(Matt.  xiii.  58);  and,  finally,  they  compelled  Him 
to  turn  his  back  upon  them  and  reside  at  Caper- 
naum (Matt.  iv.  13). 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  distances  with  much 

«  *  The  name  of  Nazareth  occurs  27  times  in  the 
Greek  text,  and  twice  more  in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  Luke 
xviii.  37  and  xxiy.  19,  where  the  Greek,  however,  is 
Nafcopoto?.  II. 

h  *  Yet,  with  this  vicinity  of  Cana  to  Nazareth, 
Nathanael,  who  lived  at  Cima,  appears  never  to  have 
heard  of  Jesus  until  called  to  be  one  of  his  disciples 
at  the  beginning  of  liis  ministry  (John  i.  46-50). 
So  strictly  private,  unotficial,  was  the  Saviour's  life  at 
Nazareth  until  the  time  came  for  Him  "  to  be  made 
manifest  to  Israel"  (.lohii  i.  31).  This  obscurity  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  Christ  wrought 
miracles  before  He  entered  on  his  public  work.     H. 

c  *  For  an  enunieriUion  of  these  ''  places ''  and  the 
legends  connected  with  them,  one  may  see  Sepp's 
iJerus.  und  das  heil.  Land,  ii.  73-91).     They  are  de- 
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exactness.  Nazareth  is  a  moderate  journey  of 
three  days  from  Jerusalem,  seven  hours,  or  about 
twenty  miles,  from  Akka  or  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi. 
7),  five  or  six  hours,  or  eighteen  miles,  from  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  six  miles  west  from  jSIount  Tabor, 
two  hours  from  Cana,''  and  two  or  three  from 
Endor  and  Nain.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.  For  the  conjectures  on  the  subject,  see 
Nazahene. 

We  pass  over,  as  foreign  to  the  proper  object  of 
this  notice,  any  particular  account  of  the  "  holy 
places  "  which  the  legends  have  sought  to  connect 
with  events  in  the  life  of  Christ."^  They  are  de- 
scribed in  nearly  all  the  books  of  modern  tourists; 
but,  having  no  sure  connection  with  Biblical  geog- 
raphy or  exegesis,  do  not  require  attention  here. 
Two  localities,  however,  form  an  exception  to  this 
statement,  inasmuch  as  they  possess,  though  in 
different  ways,  a  certain  interest  which  no  one  will 
fail  to  recognize.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,"  situated  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, the  mother  of  Jesus  received  the  angel's 
salutation  (Luke  i.  28).  Thougli  we  may  attach 
no  importance  to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  on 
other  accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Mary,  during  her  life 
at  Nazareth,  no  doubt  accomfjanied  often  by  "  the 
child  Jesus,"  nnist  have  been  accustomed  to  repair 
to  this  fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the 
women  of  that  village  at  the  present  day.  Cer- 
tainly, as  Dr.  Clarke  observes  (Travels,  ii.  427), 
"  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the  holy  land  that 
was  imdoubtedly  honored  by  her  presence,  we  may 
consider  this  to  have  been  the  place;  because  the 
situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to  change, 
and  because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to 
draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female 
inhabitants  of  Nazareth  from  the  earliest  period 
of  its  history."  The  well-worn  path  which  leads 
thither  from  the  town  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  almost  countless  generations.  It  presents  at  all 
hours  a  busy  scene,  from  the  number  of  those, 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  engaged  in  the  labor  of  water- 
carrying.  See  the  engraving,  i.  838  of  this  Dic- 
t'wnarij. 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Pre- 
cipitation. We  are  directed  to  the  true  scene  of 
this  occurrence,  not  so  much  by  any  tradition  as 
by  internal  indications  in  the  Gosj.e!  history  itself. 
A  prevalent  0])inion  of  the  country-  has  transferred 
the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  southeast  of 
the  town.  -But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Nazareth 
ever  occupied  a  different  site  from  the  present  one: 
;uid  that  a  mob  whose  determination  was  to  put  to 


scribed  still  more  fully  in  the  new  work  of  Titus 
Tobler,  Nazareth,  in  Palatxtina  (Berlin,  1868).  This 
work  is  founded  partly  on  the  author's  third  journey 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1846,  but  still  more  on  communi- 
cations from  the  missionary  Zeller,  who  has  resided  at 
N.azareth  since  1858.  It  forms  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  history,  statistics,  and 
topography  of  this  sacred  place.  The  plan  of  the  little 
village,  inserted  at  the  end,  representing  the  course 
of  the  valley,  the  market,  streets,  fountains,  convents, 
churches,  is  a  great  help  to  the  reader,  ft  may  be 
added  that  Di\  Tobler,  tliough  a  Catholic,  rejects  the 
tradition  of  the  Latin  monks  respecting  the  site  of  the 
precipice  at  Nazareth,  and  agrees  with  those  who 
decide  that  it  must  be  sought  within  the  pre.sent  vil- 
lage, probably  near  the  Maronite  Church.  H. 
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death  the  object  of  their  rage,  should  repair  to  so 
distant  a  place  for  that  purpose,  is  entirely  incred- 
ible. The  present  village,  as  already  stated,  lies 
along  the  hill-side,  but  much  nearer  the  base  than 
the  summit.  Above  the  bulk  of  the  town  are 
several  rocky  ledges  over  which  no  person  could 
be  thrown  without  almost  certain  destruction.  But 
there  is  one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  per- 
pendicular and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the 
Maronite  Church,  which  may  well  be  supposed  to 
be  the  identical  one  over  which  his  infuriated 
townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus.  Not  far  from 
the  town,  on  the  northwest  declivity  of  the  hill, 
are  a  few  excavated  stone-sepulchres,  almost  the 
only  Jewish  monument  which  now  remains  to  be 
seen  there. 

The  singular  precision  with  which  the  narrative 
relates  the  transaction  deserves  a  remark  or  two. 
Casual  readers  would  understand  from  the  account 
that  Nazareth  was  situated  on  the  summit,  and 
that  the  people  brought  Jesus  down  thence  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  as  if  it  was  between  the  town  and 
the  valley.  If  these  inferences  were  correct,  the 
narrative  and  the  locality  would  then  be  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other.  'I'he  writer  is  free  to  say 
that  he  himself  had  these  erroneous  impressions, 
and  was  led  to  correct  them  by  what  he  observed 
on  the  spot.  Even  Keland  {Pal.  p.  905)  says: 
"  Nafape'0  —  urbs  redificata  super  rupcm,  unde 
Christum  jjrecipitare  conati  sunt."  But  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  l>>vannelist,  when  more  closely  exam- 
ined, is  found  neither  to  require  the  inferences  in 
question  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  exclude  them 
on  the  other.  What  he  asserts  is,  that  the  incensed 
crowd  "  rose  up  and  cast  Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and 
brought  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headlong."  It  will  be  remarked  here,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  not  said  that  the  people  either  went 
up  or  descended  in  order  to  reach  the  precipice, 
but  simply  that  they  brought  the  Saviour  to  it, 
wherever  it  was ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  it 
is  not  said  that  the  city  was  built  "  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill"  (eois  rrjs  ocppvoi  tov  upovs),  but 
equally  as  well  tliat  the  precipice  was  "  on  the 
brow,"  without  deciding  whether  the  clift'  over- 
looked the  town  (as  is  the  fact)  or  was  below  it." 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  very  nearly  the 
terms  of  the  history  approach  a  mistake  and  yet 
avoid  it.  As  Paley  remarks  in  another  case, 
none  but  a  true  account  could  advance  thus  to 
the  very  brink  of  contradiction  without  falling 
into  it. 

The  fortunes  of  Nazareth  have  been  various. 
Epiphanius  states  that  no  Christians  dwelt  there 
until  the  time  of  Constantine.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  that  emperor,  is  related  to  have  built  the  first 
(Jhurcli  of  the  Annunciation  here.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders,  the  Episcopal  See  of  Bethsean  was 
transferred  there.  The  birthplace  of  Christianity 
was  lo.st  to  the  Christians  by  their  defeat  at  Ilattin 
in  1183,  and  was  laid  utterly  in  ruins  by  Sultan 
Bibars  in  r2()3.  Ages  passed  away  belbre  it  rose 
again  from  this  prostration.  In  1620  the  Fran- 
ciscans rel>uilt  the   Church   of   the   Annunciation 
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and  connected  a  cloister  with  it.  In  1799  the 
Turks  assaulted  the  French  General  Junot  at 
Nazareth;  and  shortly  after,  2,100  French,  under 
Kleber  and  Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  army  of 
2.5,000  at  the  foot  of  jNIount  Tabor.  Napoleon 
himself,  after  that  battle,  spent  a  few  hours  at 
Nazareth,  and  reached  there  the  northern  limit  of 
his  eastern  expedition.  The  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Safed,  in  18-37,  injured  also  Nazareth.  No 
Jews  reside  there  at  present,  which  may  be  ascribed 
perhaps  as  much  to  the  hostility  of  the  Christian 
sects  as  to  their  own  hatred  of  the  prophet  who 
was  sent  "to  redeem  Israel."  H.  B.  H. 

NAZ'ARITS,  more  properly  NAZ'IRITE 
("l"^p  and  u^'^n'vS  "l^T^  :  i^vjfxevos  and  6y|o- 
yuevor,  Num.  vi.;  va^ipaios,  Judg.  xiii.  7,  Lam.  iv. 
7:  NazaroEUS),  one  of  either  sex  who  was  bound  by 
a  vow  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  be  set  apart  from  others 
for  the  service  of  Cod.  The  obligation  was  either 
for  life  or  for  a  defined  time.  The  Mishna  names  the 

two  classes  resulting  from  this  distinction,  ''I^T^ 
C7l^,  '-perpetual  Nazarites  "  {Nazavcei nativi), 
and  D'^ti"'  '^"l'^T3,  "Nazarites  of  days"  {Naz- 
arcei  votici). 

I.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Naz- 
arites for  life;  but  the  regulations  for  the  vow  of  a 
Nazarite  of  days  are  given  Num.  vi.  1-21. 

The  Nazarite,  during  the  term  of  his  consecra- 
tion, was  bound  to  aijstain  from  wine,  grapes,  with 
evei'y  production  of  the  vine,  even  to  the  stones  and 
skin  of  the  grape,  and  from  every  kind  of  intoxica- 
ting drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of 
his  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  body,  even 
that  of  his  nearest  relation,  ^\'hen  the  peiiod  of 
his  \ow  was  fulfilled,  he  was  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  was  required  to  offer  a  he- 
lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  a  ewe  lamb  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-ofFering,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  jjeace-ofterings  (Lev.  vii. 
12,  13)  and  of  the  offering  made  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2)  "  a  liasket  of  unleavened 
bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
wafers  of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil " 
(Num.  vi.  15).  lie  brought  also  a  meat-offering 
and  drink-offering,  which  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  service 
(ver.  17).  He  was  to  cut  off'  the  hair  of  "the 
head  of  his  separation  "  (that  is,  the  hair  which 
had  grown  during  the  period  of  his  consecration) 
at  tlie  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  The  priest 
then  placed  upon  his  hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder 
of  the  ram,  with  one  of  the  unlea\'ened  cakes  and 
one  of  the  wafers,  and  then  took  them  again  and 
waved  them  for  a  wave-offering.  These,  as  well  as 
the  breast  and  the  heave,  or  right  shoulder  (to 
which  he  was  entitled  in  the  case  of  ordinary  peace- 
offerings.  Lev.  vii.  32-3-t),  were  the  perquisite  of 
the  priest.  The  Nazarite  also  gave  him  a  preseni 
proportioned  to  his  circumstances  (ver.  21  ).'' 

If  a  Nazarite  incurred  defilement  by  accidentally 


a  *  Mr.  Tristram's  view,  that  "  the  old  Nazareth 
was  on  the  brow  of  the  hill "  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  122, 
2cl  ed.),  and  not  "  on  the  steep  slope  "  as  at  present,  if 
not  "a  misint<>rpretation  "  (as  Tobler  characterizes  it, 
Nazareth,  p.  52),  is  certainly  unnecessary.  H. 


6  It  is  said  that  at  the  southeast  corner  uf  the 
court  of  the  wOmen,  in  Herod's  temple,  there  was  an 
apartment  appropriated  to  the  Nazarites,  iu  which  they 
usi>d  to  boil  their  peace-offerings  and  cutoff  their  hair. 
Lightfoot,  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  c.  xvii.;  Reland,  A, 
S.  p.  i.  chap.  8,  §  ll. 
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touching  a  dead  body,  he  had  to  undergo  certain 
rites  of  jjurification  and  to  recommence  the  full 
period  of  his  consecration.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
his  uncleanness  he  was  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  had  to  bring  two  turtle-doves 
or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  priest,  who  oflered  one 
for  a  sin-ofFering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering. 
He  then  hallowed  his  head,  offered  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  renewed  his 
vow  under  the  same  conditions  as  it  had  been  at 
first  made. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Nazarite  vow 
was  at  first  taken  with  some  formality,  and  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  an  offering  similar  to  that 
prescribed  at  its  renewal  in  the  case  of  pollution. 
But  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  early 
sections  of  the  Mishnical  treatise  Nazir,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  act  of  self-consecration  was  a 
private  matter,  not  accompanied  by  any  prescribed 
rite. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  vow  of 
the  Nazarite  of  days.  According  to  Nazir  (cap.  i. 
§  3,  p.  148)  the  usual  time  was  thirty  days,  but 
double  vows  for  sixty  days,  and  treble  vows  for  a 
hundred  days,  were  sometimes  made  (cap.  iii.  1-4). 
Qne  instance  is  related  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene  (of  whom  some  particulars  are  given  by  Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  XX.  2),  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  con- 
vert, took  a  vow  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain 
the  divine  favor  on  a  military  expedition  which 
her  son  was  about  to  undertake.  When  her  period 
of  consecration  had  expired  she  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  there  informed  by  the  doctors  of  the 
school  of  Hillel  that  a  vow  taken  in  another  country 
must  be  repeated  whenever  the  Nazarite  migiit 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  accordingly  continued  a 
Nazarite  for  a  second  seven  years,  and  happening 
to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
expire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  her  vow  according 
to  the  law  in  Num.  vi.  0,  etc.  She  thus  continued 
a  Nazarite  for  twenty-one  years." 

There  are  some  other  particulars  given  in  the 
Mishna,  which  are  curious  as  showing  how  the  in- 
stitution was  regarded  in  later  times.  The  vow- 
was  often  undertaken  by  childless  parents  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  children :  this  may,  of  course, 
have  been  easily  suggested  by  the  cases  of  jManoah's 
wife  and  Hannah.  A  female  Nazarite  whose  vow 
was  broken  might  be  punished  with  forty  stripes. 
—  The  Nazarite  was  permitted  to  smooth  his  hair 
with  a  brush,  but  not  to  comb  it,  lest  a  single  hair 
might  be  torn  out. 

H.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  :  Samson,  Samuel,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually  called 
a  Nazarite  is  Samson.  The  Kabbis  raised  the 
question  whether  Samuel  was  in  reality  a  Nazarite.*" 
In  Hannah's  vow,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no 
razor  should  come  upon  her  son's  head  (1  Sam.  i. 


a  Nazir,  cap.  3,  §  6,  p.  156. 

b  Nazir,  cap.  9.  §  5,  with  Barteuora's  note,  p.  178 

c  Alol  tovto  6  Kal  PacTiKetxiv  /cat  7Tpo(j>r^Tiiiv  jae'yto"TO? 
2a/xou7)A  oii'Oi'  Kal  /jie'0ucr;iia,  ws  6  iepbs  A.oyos  </)T)<riV, 
axpi  TeAeuTJjs  oil  Trt'eTai.  —  Phil,  de  Ebrietate,  vol  i.  p. 
879,  edit.  Mangey. 

'I   See  Pe.iikta,  quoted  by  Drusius  on  Num.  vi. 

e  Nazir,  cap,  4,  §  6,  p.  159. 

/  Nazir,  cap.  1,  §  2,  p.  147. 

g  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  tha*;  of  sep- 
aration with  a  holy  purpose.     Hence  it  is  used  to  ex- 
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11);  but  no  mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from 
wine.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  PhDo 
makes  a  particular  point  of  this,  and  seems  to  refer 
the  words  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  i.  15,  to  Samuel 
himself.'-'  In  reference  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Angel  makes  mention  of  abstinence  from  wine  and 
Btrong  drink,  but  not  of  letting  the  hair  grow 
(Luke  i.  15). 

We  are  but  imperfectly  informed  of  the  difference 
between  the  observances  of  the  Nazarite  ibr  life  and 
those  of  the  Nazarite  for  days.  The  later  Kabbis 
slightly  notice  this  point.''  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  vow  for  life  was  ever  voluntarily  taken  by  the 
individual.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sa- 
cred history,  it  was  made  by  the  parents  before  the 
birth  of  the  Nazarite  himself.  According  to  the 
gejieral  law  of  vows  (Num.  xxx.  8),  the  mother 
could  not  take  the  \ow  without  the  father,  and 
this  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Nazarite  vow  in  the 
Mishna. <!  Hannah  must  therefore  either  have  pre- 
sumed on  her  husband's  concurrence,  or  secured  it 
beforehand. 

The  jMishna/  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  Nazarite  for  life  and  the  Samson  Nazarite 

('jltC'Kia?  ~I"«T3).  The  former  made  a  strong 
point  of  his  purity,  and,  if  he  was  polluted,  offered 
corban.  But  as  regards  his  hair,  when  it  became 
inconveniently  long,  he  was  allowed  to  trim  it,  if  he 
was  willing  to  offer  the  appointed  victims  (Num. 
vi.  14).  The  Samson-Nazarite,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  no  corban  if  he  touched  a  dead  iiody,  but  he 
was  not  suffered  to  trim  his  hair  under  any  condi- 
tions. This  distinction,  it  is  pretty  evident,  was 
suggested  by  the  freedom  with  which  Samson  must 
have  come  in  the  way  of  the  dead  (Judg.  xv.  16, 
etc.),  and  the  terrible  penalty  which  he  paid  for 
allowing  his  hair  to  be  cut. 

III.  The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  high-priest 
(Lev.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular,  this  is 
brought  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  than 
it  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the  Vulgate. 

One  word  ("\'?2),  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair  of  the  Nazarite, 
Num.  vl.  19,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "hair  of  his 
separation,"  and  for  the  anointed  head  of  the  high- 
priest,  Lev.  xxi.  12,  where  it  is  rendered  "crown." 
The  Jlishna  points  out  the  identity  of  the  law  for 
both  the  high-priest  and  the  Nazarite  in  respect  to 
pollution,  in  that  neither  was  permitted  to  approach 
the  corpse  of  even  the  nearest  relation,  while  for  an 
ordinary  priest  the  law  allowed  more  freedom  (Lev. 
xxi.  2).  And  Maimonides  (More  Nerociiim,  iii. 
48)  speaks  of  the  dignity  of  the  Nazarite,  in  regard 
to  his  sanctity,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  abstinence  from  wine  enjoined  upon 
the  high-priest  on  behalf  of  all  the  jwiests  when 
they  were  about  to  enter  upon  their  ministrations, 
is  an  obvious,  but  perhaps  not  such  an  important 


press  the  con.secration  of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  4,  5, 
9).  But  it  appears  to  have  been  especially  applied  to 
a  badge  of  consecration  and  distinction  worn  on  the 
head,  such  as  the  crown  of  a  king  (2  Sam.  i.  10  ;  2  K. 

xi.  12),  the  diadem  (\^'*2)  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix. 
6,  xxxix.  30),  as  well  as  his  anointed  hair,  the  long  hair 
of  the  Nazarite,  and,  dropping  the  idea  of  consecration 
altogether,  to  long  hair  in  a  general  sense  (.ler.  vii.  29). 
This  may  throw  light  on  Gen.  xlix.  26  and  Deut 
xxxiii.  16.     See  section  VI.  of  this  article. 
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point  in  the  comparison.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
account  given  by  Hegesippus  of  St.  James  the 
Just  (Eusebius,  tlisl.  Ecu.  ii.  23),  which,  if  we  may 
assume  it  to  represent  a  genuine  tradition,  is  worth 
a  notice,  and  seems  to  show  that  Nazarites  were 
permitted  even  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
He  says  that  St.  James  was  consecrated  from  his 
birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to  drink  wine,  to  cut 
his  hair,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  and 
that  to  him  alone  it  was  permitted  {rovrcfi  fj-Syq} 
i^Vv)  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  half  sacer- 
dotal character  of  Samuel  might  have  been  con- 
nected with  his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite.  Many  of 
the  Fathers  designate  him  as  a  priest,  although  St. 
Jerome,  on  the  obvious  ground  of  his  descent,  de- 
nies that  he  had  any  sacerdotal  rank." 

IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that 
in  Acts  xviii.  18,^  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  regular  Nazarite  vow.  All  that  we  are  told  of  it 
is  that  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he 
"shaved  his  head  in  Cencbrese,  for  he  had  a  vow." 
It  would  seem  that  the  cutting  off  the  hair  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period  over  which  the 
vow  extended ;  at  all  events,  the  hair  was  not  cut 
off  at  the  door  of  the  Temple  when  the  sacrifices 
were  offered,  as  was  required  Ijy  the  law  of  the 
Nazarite.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
vow,  modified  li-om  the  proper  Nazarite  vow,  which 
had  come  into  use  at  this  time  amongst  the  re- 
ligious Jews  who  had  been  visited  by  sickness,  or 
any  other  calamity.  In  reference  to  a  vow  of  this 
kind  which  was  taken  by  Bernice,  Josephus  says 
that  "  they  were  accustomed  to  vow  that  they 
would  refrain  from  wine,  and  that  they  would  cut 
off"  their  hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of 
their  offering."  '^  No  hint  is  given  us  of  the  pur- 
pose of  St.  Paul  in  this  act  of  devotion.  Spencer 
conjectures  that  it  might  have  been  performed  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  good  voyage;  f'  Neander,  with 
greater  probability,  that  it  was  an  expression  of 
thanksgivmg  and  humiliation  on  account  of  some 
recent  illness  or  affliction  of  some  kind. 

The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul 
is  in  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem  exhorting  him  to  take  part  with  four 
Christians  who  had  a  vow  on  them,  to  sanctify 
(not  piirify,  as  in  A.  V.)  himself  with  them,  and  to 
be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  might  shave 
their  heads.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  advice  is 
that  he  might  prove  to  those  who  misunderstood 
him,  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law. 
Now  it  camiot  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  strictly 
legal  Nazarite  vow.  He  joined  the  four  men  for 
the  last  seven  days  of  their  consecration,  until  the 
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« J.  C.  Ortlob,  in  an  essay  in  the  Thesaurus  Novus 
Theologico-Philologicus,  vol.  i.  p.  587,  entitled  "Sam- 
uel Judex  et  Propheta,  nou  Pontifox  aut  sacerdos  sac- 
rificans."  has  brought  forward  a  mass  of  testimony  on 
this  subject. 

b  Gvotius,  Meyer,  Howson,  and  a  few  others,  refer 
this  vow  to  Aquila,  not  to  St.  Paul.  The  best  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  view  are  given  by  Mr.  llowsou 
{Life  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  453).  Dean  Alford,  in  his 
note  on  Acts  xviii.  18,  has  satisfactorily  replied  to  them. 

*  Dr.  Howson  formerly  held  that  opinion,  liut  re- 
tracts it  in  his  Lectures  on  >.Im  Character  of  St.  Paul,  p. 
16  (2d  cd.  18(>i),  where  he  admits  that  the  vow  is  more 
probably  that  of  Paul  than  that  of  Aquila.  Further, 
see  addition  to  Aquila,  Anier.  ed.  U. 

c  See  Neander's  PlaHtina:  and  Training  of  the  Cliurch, 
i  208  (Ryland's  translation).      In  the  passage  traus- 


ofl^ering  was  made  for  each  one  of  them,  and  their 
hair  was  cut  off  m  the  usual  form  (ver.  26,  27).  It 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  those 
charitable  persons  who  could  afford  it  to  assist  in 
paying  for  the  offerings  of  poor  Nazarites.  Jo.se- 
phus  relates  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  when  he  de- 
sired to  show  his  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fjithers, 
gave  direction  that  many  Nazarites  should  have 
their  heads  shorn :  ■-'  and  the  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Iteland,  Ai2t.  Sac),  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  con- 
tributed towards  supplying  nine  hundred  victims 
for  three  hundred  Nazarites. 

V.  That  the  institution  of  Nazaritisni  existed 
and  had  become  a  matter  of  course  amongst  the 
Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Moses  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  legislator  appears  to  have  done  no 
more  than  ordain  such  regidations  for  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarite  of  days  as  brought  it  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  priest  and  into  harmony  with 
the  general  system  of  religious  observance.  It  has 
been  assumed,  not  mireasonably,  that  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  of  at  least 
equal  antiquity./  It  may  not  have  needed  any 
notice  or  modification  in  the  Law,  and  hence,  prob- 
alily,  the  silence  respecting  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
But  it  is  doubted  in  regard  to  Nazaritisni  in  gen- 
eral, whether  it  was  of  native  or  foreign  origin. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  considered  that  the  letting  the 
hair  grow,  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
vow,  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians.  This  notion 
has  been  substantially  adopted  by  Fagius,  c  Spen- 
cer,'' Michaelis,'  Hengstenberg,^'  and  some  other 
critics.  Hengstenberg  affirms  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews  were  distinguished  amongst  an- 
cient nations  by  cutting  their  hair  as  a  matter  of 
social  propriety;  and  thus  the  marked  significance 
of  long  hair  must  have  been  common  to  them  both. 
The  arguments  of  Biihr,  however,  to  show  that  the 
wearing  long  hair  in  Egypt  and  all  other  heathen 
nations  had  a  meaning  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
Nazarite  vow,  seem  to  be  conclusive ; '  and  Winer 
justly  observes  that  the  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Nazarite  vow  and  heathen  customs  are 
too  fragmentary  and  indefinite  to  furnish  a  safe 
foundation  for  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  foreign 
origin  for  the  former. 

Ewald  supposes  that  Nazarites  for  life  were 
numerous  in  very  early  times,  and  that  they  multi- 
plied in  periods  of  great  political  and  religious  ex- 
citement. The  only  ones,  however,  expressly  named 
ill  the  Old  Testament  are  Samson  and  Samuel. 
The  rabbinical  notion  that  Absalom  was  a  Nazarite 
seems  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  though  Spencer  and 
Lightfoot  have  adopted  it.'"  When  Amos  wrote,  tho 
Niizarites,  as  well  as   the  prophets,  suffered  irom 


lated  from  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  ^  1,  an  emendation  ol 
Neander's  is  adopted.  See  also  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xviii.  18. 

(I   l)e  Lfg-  Hefir.  lib.  jli.  chap.  vi.  §  1. 

e  Antiq.  xlx.  6,  §  1. 

/  Ewald  seems  to  think  that  it  was  the  more  ancient 
of  the  two  (Alterthiimer,  p.  96). 

g    Crilici  Sacri,  on  Num.  vi.  5. 

h   De  Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  chap.  vi.  §  1. 

i  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  bk.  iii. 
§145. 

k  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  190  (English 
vers.). 

/  Biihr,  Symbolik,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.39. 

Ill  Spencer,  De  Lee.  Hfbr.  lib.  iii.  c.  vi.  §  1.  Light- 
foot,  Exercit.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Some  have  imagined 
that  .lephtha's  daughter  was  consigned  to  a  Nazarite 
vow  by  her  father.     See  Carpzov,  p.  156. 
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the  persecution  and  contempt  of  tbe  ungodly.  The 
divine  word  respecting  them  was,  "  I  raised  up  of 
your  sons  for  prophets  and  of  your  young  men  for 
Nazarites.  But  \e  gave  the  Nazarites  wine  to 
drinlv,  and  commanded  the  prophets,  saying, 
Prophesy  not"  (Am.  ii.  11,  12).  In  the  time  of 
Judas  jMaccabaeus  we  find  the  devout  Jews,  when 
they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  priests,  stirring 
up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  liad  completed  the 
time  of  their  consecration,  to  make  the  accus- 
tomed offerings  (1  Mace.  iii.  49).  From  this  inci- 
dent, in  connection  with  what  has  lieen  related  of 
the  liberality  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Herod 
Agrippa,  we  may  infer  that  the  number  of  Nazarites 
must  have  been  very  considerable  during  the  two 
centuries  and  a  half  which  preceded  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  that  of  St.  James  the  Just  (if  we  accept  the 
traditional  account)  show  that  the  Nazarite  for  life 
retained  his  original  character  till  later  times ;  and 
the  act  of  St.  Paul  in  joining  himself  with  the  four 
Nazarites  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  prove  that  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  was  as  little  altered  in 
its  important  features. 

VI.  The  word  "1"*^  occurs  in  three  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  appears  to  mean 
one  separated  from  others  as  a  prince.  Two  of  the 
passages  refer  to  Joseph :  one  is  in  Jacob's  benedic- 
tion of  his  sons  (Gen.  xUx.  20),  the  other  in  Moses' 
benediction  of  the  tribes  (Ueut.  xxxiii.  16).  As 
these  texts  stand  in  our  version,  the  blessing  is 
spoken  of  as  falling  "  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
him  who  was  separated  from  his  brethren."  The 
LXX.  render  the  «ords  in  one  place,  iwl  Kopv<pris 
wv  7)yri(raT0  ade\(puv,  and  in  the  other  eVl 
KopvcpTjv  So^aaOefTos  iv  a5e\<po7s.  The  v  ulgate 
translates  them  in  each  place  "  in  vertice  Nazarfei 
inter  fratres."  The  expression  is  strikingly  like 
that  used  of  the  high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
seems  to  derive  illustrations  from  the  use  of  the 

word  "1*3. 

The  third  passage  is  that  in  which  the  prophet 
is  mourning  over  the  departed  prosperity  and  beauty 
of  Sion  (Lam.  iv.  7,  8).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words 
are  "  Her  Nazarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they 
were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in 
body  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was  of  sapphire, 
their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,  they  are  not 
known  in  the  streets,  their  skin  cleaveth  to  their 
bones,  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  stick."  In 
favor  of  the  application  of  this  passage  to  the 
Nazarites  are  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  the 
Vulg.,  and  nearly  all  the  versions.  But  Gesenius 
de  Wette,  and  other  modern  critics  think  that  it 
refers  to  the  young  princes  of  Israel,  and  that  the 

word  T'TS  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in 
regard  to  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  26  and  Deut.  xxxiii. 
16. 

VII.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must 
have  been  a  self-imposed  discipline,  undertaken  with 
i,  specific  purpose.     The  Jewish  writers  mostly  re- 
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garded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  hence  accounted 
for  the  place  which  the  law  rciijulating  it  holds  in 
Leviticus  immediately  after  the  law  relating  to 
adultery.*  As  the  quantity  of  hair  which  grew 
within  the  ordinary  period  of  a  vow  could  not  have 
Ijeen  very  considerable,  and  as  a  temporary  ab- 
stinence from  wine  was  probably  not  a  more  notice- 
able thing  amongst  the  Hebrews  than  it  is  in 
modern  society,  the  Nazarite  of  days  might  have 
fultilled  his  vow  without  attracting  much  notice 
initil  the  day  came  for  him  to  make  his  offering  in 
the  Temple. 

But  the  Nazarite  for  life,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
must  have  been,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  per- 
sistent refusal  of  strong  drink,  a  marked  man. 
Whetlier  in  any  other  particular  his  daily  life  was 
peculiar  is  uncertain.<^  He  may  have  had  some 
privileges  (as  we  have  seen)  which  gave  him  some- 
thing of  a  priestly  character,  and  (as  it  has  been 
conjectured)  he  may  have  given  up  much  of  his 
time  to  sacred  studies.''  Though  not  necessarily 
cut  off  from  social  life,  when  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  devotional,  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  dedica- 
tion must  have  influenced  his  habits  and  manner, 
and  in  some  cases  probably  led  him  to  retire  from 
the  world. 

But  without  our  resting  on  anything  that  may 
be  called  in  question,  he  must  have  been  a  public 
witness  for  the  idea  of  legal  strictness  and  of  what- 
ever else  Nazaritism  was  intended  to  express :  and 
as  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  taken  by  his 
parents  before  he  was  conscious  of  it,  his  observance 
of  it  was  a  sign  of  filial  obedience,  like  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Kechabites. 

The  meaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  has  been  re- 
garded in  diflerent  lights.  Some  consider  it  as  a 
symbolical  expression  of  the  Divine  nature  working 
in  man,  and  deny  that  it  involved  anything  of  a 
strictly  ascetic  character ;  others  see  in  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  stoicism,  and  imaghie  that  it  was  intended 
to  cultivate,  and  bear  witness  for,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of  human 
nature:  while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light 
of  a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  God. 

(a.)  Several  of  the  Jewish  ^vriters  have  taken 
the  first  view  more  or  less  completely.  Abarbanel 
imagined  that  the  hair  represents  the  intellectual 
power,  the  power  belonging  to  the  head,  which  the 
wise  man  was  not  to  suffer  to  be  diminished  or  to 
be  interfered  with,  by  drinking  wine  or  by  any  other 
indulgence ;  and  that  the  Nazarite  was  not  to  ap- 
proach the  dead  because  he  was  appointed  to  bear 
witness  to  tlie  eternity  of  the  divine  nature."^  Of 
modern  critics,  Biihr  appears  to  have  most  com- 
pletely trodden  in  the  same  track./  While  he  denies 
that  the  life  of  the  Nazarite  was,  in  the  proper 
sense,  ascetic,  he  contends  that  his  abstinence  from 
wine,3  and  his  not  being  allowed  to  approach  the 
dead,  figured  the  separation  from  other  men  which 
characterizes  the  consecrated  servant  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  his  long  hair  signified  his  holiness.  The 
hair,  according  to  his  theory,  as  being  the  bloom 


a  See  noteg-,  p.  2074. 

b  Maiaionides,  Mor.  Nev.  ii   48. 

c  Nicolas  Fuller  has  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
dress  of  the  Nazarites  (as  well  as  of  the  prophets)  in 
his  Miscellanea  Sacra.  See  Crilici  Sacri,  vol.  ix.  p. 
1023.  Those  who  have  imagined  that  the  Nazarites 
wore  a  peculiar  dress,  doubt  whether  it  was  of  royal 
purple,  of  rough  hair-cloth  (like  St.  John's),  or  of 
gome  white  material. 


d  Vatablus  on  Num.  vi.  (Critici  Saeri). 

e  Quoted  by  De  Muis  on  Num.  vi.  (Critici  Sacrl). 

f  Symholik,  vol.  ii.  p.  416-430. 

g  He  will  not  allow  that  this  abstinence  at  all  re- 
sembled in  its  meaning  that  of  the  priests,  when 
engaged  in  their  ministrations,  which  was  intended 
only  to  secure  strict  propriety  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 
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Df  manhood,  is  the  symbol  of  2;rowth  in  the  ve^eta- 
hle  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  and  therefore 
of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  power." 

{b.)  But  the  philosophical  Jewish  doctors,  for 
the  most  part,  seem  to  have  preferred  the  second 
view.  Thus  Bechai  speaks  of  the  Nazarite  as  a 
conqueror  who  subdued  his  temptations,  and  who 
wore  his  long  hair  as  a  crown,  "  quod  ipse  rex  sit 
cupiditatibus  imperans  praeter  morem  reliquorum 
hominum,  qui  cupiditatum  sunt  servi."  ''  He  sup- 
posed that  the  hair  was  worn  rough,  as  a  protest 
against  foppery .'^  But  otiiers,  still  taking  it  as  a 
regal  einblem,  have  imagined  that  it  was  kept 
elaborately  dressed,  and  fancy  that  they  see  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  seven  locks  of 
Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  13-19).'' 

(c. )  Philo  has  taken  the  deeper  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  his  work.  On  Aninmis  ft  for  Sncrifice," 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  calls 
it  ri  evxh  iJ.iyd\T).  According  to  him  the  Nazarite 
did  not  sacrifice  merely  his  possessions  but  his 
person,  and  the  act  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed 
in  the  completest  manner.  The  outward  obser- 
vances enjoined  upon  him  were  to  be  the  genuine 
expressions  of  his  spiritual  devotion.  To  represent 
spotless  purity  within,  he  was  to  shun  defilement 
from  the  dead,  at  the  expense  even  of  the  obligation 
of  the  closest  family  ties.  As  no  spiritual  state  or 
act  can  be  signified  by  any  single  symbol,  he  was 
to  identify  himself  with  each  one  of  the  three  vic- 
tims which  he  had  to  ofl«r  as  often  as  he  broke  his 
vow  by  accidental  pollution,  or  when  the  period  of 
his  vow  came  to  an  end.  He  was  to  realize  in 
himself  the  ideas  of  the  ^vhole  burnt- oflfering,  the 
sin-oflfering,  and  the  peace-offering.  That  no 
mistake  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  three 
sacrifices  being  shadows  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, it  was  ordained  that  the  victims  should  be 
individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species  of  animal. 
The  shorn  hair  was  put  on  the  fire  of  the  altar  in 
order  tliat,  although  the  divine  law  did  not  permit 
the  offering  of  human  blood,  something  might  be 
offered  up  actually  a  portion  of  his  own  person. 
Ewald,  following  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  has 
treated  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  ;  but  he  looks  on  the  preservation  of  the 
hair  as  signifying  that  the  Nazarite  is  so  set  apart 
for  God,  that  no  change  or  diminution  should  be 
made  in  any  part  of  his  person,  and  as  serving  to 
himself  and  the  world  for  a  visible  token  of  his 
peculiar  consecration  to  Jehovah./ 

That  the  Nazarite  vow  was  essentially  a  sacrifice 
of  the  person  to  the  I^ord  is  obviously  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Law  (Num.  vi.  2).  In  the 
old  dispensation  it  may  have  answered  to  that 
"  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  which 
the  believer  is  now  called  upon  to  make.     As  the 

■  a  Biihr  defends  this  notion  by  several  philological 
arguments,  wbicli  do  not  seem  to  be  much  to  the  point. 
The  nearest  to  the  purpose  is  that  derived  from  Lev. 
XXV.  5,  where  the  unpruned  vines  of  the  sabbatical 
year  are  called  Nazarites.  But  this,  of  course,  can  be 
well  explained  as  a  metaphor  from  unshorn  hair. 

b  Carpzov,  A/ip.  Crit.  p.  152.  Abenezra  uses  very 
similar  language  (Dnisins,  on  Num.  vi.  7). 

c  Tills  was  also  the  opinion  of  Lightfoot,  Exercit.  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  14,  and  Sermnn  on  Judg.  xi.  39. 

d  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  iii.  vi.  §  1. 

e    Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  249  (ed.  Mangey). 

/  Lightfoot  is  inclined  to  favor  certain  Jewish 
writers  who  identify  thft  vine  with  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  and  to  connect  the  Nazarite  law 
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Nazarite  was  a  witness  for  the  straitness  of  the 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel, 
his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  a  submission  to  the 
letter  of  a  rule.  Its  outward  manifestations  were 
restraints  and  eccentricities.  The  man  was  sep- 
arated from  his  brethren  that  he  might  be  peculiarly 
devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  was  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  divine  wisdom  for  the  time  for  which  it 
was  ordained.  Wisdom,  we  are  told,  was  justified 
of  her  child  in  the  life  of  the  great  Nazarite  who 
preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  when  the  Law 
was  aliout  to  give  way  to  the  Gospel.  Amongst 
those  born  of  women,  no  greater  than  he  had  arisen, 
"  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
greater  than  he."  The  sacrifice  which  the  believer 
now  makes  of  himself  is  not  to  cut  him  oft'  from 
his  brethren,  but  to  imite  him  more  closely  with 
them ;  not  to  subject  him  to  an  outward  bond,  but 
to  confirm  him  in  the  liberty  with  wliich  Christ 
has  made  him  free.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  wine  under  the  Law  was  strictly  forljidden  to 
the  priest  who  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  the  few  whom  the  Nazarite  vow 
l)Ound  to  the  special  service  of  the  Lord ;  while  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  it  is  consecrated  for  theuse 
of  every  believer  to  whom  the  command  has  come, 
"  drink  ye  all  of  this."  o 

Carpzov,  Appm-atui^  Crtliciis,  p.  148;  Keland, 
Ant.  Sucne,  p.  ii.  c.  10;  JNIeinhard,  PauU  Nazirce- 
atus  {Thesuurus  Tkeolofjico-pliiloloijicus,  ii.  473). 
The  notes  of  De  Muis  and  Drusius  on  Num.  vi. 
( Critici  Sacri) ;  the  notes  of  Grotius  on  Luke  i. 
15,  and  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xviii.  18;  Spencer,  De 
Legibus  Hebrceoj'uin,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §  1;  Michaelis, 
Conimtntaries  vn  the  Laws  of  Moses,  iwok  iii.  § 
145;  the  IMishnical  treatise  Nazi?;  with  the  notes 
in  Surenhusius's  Mishna,  iii.  146,  &c. ;  Biihr,  Stfyn- 
bulik,  ii.  410-430;  Ewald,  Alterthumer,  p.  96;  also 
Gesc/tichle,  ii.  43.  Carpzov  mentions  with  praise 
Naziiwus,  seu  Commenlariiis  literalis  el  mysticus 
in  Legem  Nozirceorum,  by  Cremer.  The  essay 
of  INIeinhard  contains  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  the  subject,  besides  what  bears  immediately  on 
St.  Baul's  vows.  Spencer  gives  a  full  account  of 
heathen  customs  in  dedicating  the  hair.  The  Notes 
of  De  Muis  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  Jewish 
testimonies  on  the  meaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  in 
general.  Those  of  Grotius  relate  especially  to  the 
Nazarites'  abstinence  from  wine.  Hengstenberg 
{Egypt  and.  the  Books  of  Afoses,  p.  190,  English 
translation)  confutes  Biihr's  Uieory.  S.  C. 

NE'AH  (ni72rT  [rte  seWfonewC,  Fiirst;  perh. 
incliniition,  descent,  Dietr.],  with  the  def.  article: 
Vat.  omits;  Alex.  Avuova'  Aneaf^),  a  place  which 
was  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.   13  only).     By  Eusebius  and 


with  the  condition  of  Adam  before  he  fell  (Ex.-rcit.  in 
Luc.  i.  i.j).  This  strange  notion  is  made  still  more 
fanciful  by  Magee  {Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  Illustra 
tion  xxxviii.). 

3  This  consideration  might  surely  have  furnishetl 
St.  Jerome  with  a  better  answer  to  the  Tatianists,  who 
alleged  Amos  ii.  12  in  defense  of  their  abstinence  from 
wino,  than  his  bitter  taunt  that  they  were  bringing 
"  Judiiicas  fabulas  "  into  the  church,  and  that  they 
were  bound,  on  their  own  ground,  neither  to  cut  their 
hair,  to  eat  grapes  or  raisins,  or  to  approach  the  corpse 
of  a  dead  parent  {in  Amos  ii.  12). 

A  This  is  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
given  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome.  The  or- 
dinary copies  have  Noa. 
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Jerome  ( Onomast.  "  Aiiua '')  it  is  iiieiitioned  merely 
with  a  caution  that  there  is  a  place  of  the  same 
name.  10  miles  S.  of  Neapolis.  It  has  not  yet  been 
Identified  even  by  Schvvarz.  If  el-iMes/ihfid,  about 
2 1-  miles  E.  of  Seffiiriek,  be  Gatii-hephee,  and 
Bmnmaneh  about  4  miles  N.  E.  of  the  same  place, 
RiJiJiON,  then  Neah  must  probably  be  sought 
somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  last-named  town. 
/  G. 

NEAP'OLIS  (NeairoAis,  "  new  city  "  :  Neaj)- 
'(ills)  is  tlie  place  in  nortliersi  Greece  where  Paul 
and  his  associates  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts  xvi. 
11);  where,  no  doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his  second 
visit  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1),  and  whence  cer- 
tainly he  embarked  on  his  last  journey  through 
that  province  to  Troas  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  G). 
Philippi  being  an  inland  town,  Neapolis  was  evi- 
dently the  port;  and  hence  it  is  accounted  for,  that 
Luke  leaves  the  verb  which  descriljes  the  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Neapolis  (€v6v5po/j.r]ffaij.€v),  to  de- 
scribe the  continuance  of  the  journey  from  Neapolis 
to  Philippi.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
this  harbor  occupied  the  site  of  tlie  present  Kavalla, 
a  Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of  Roumelia,  or  should 
be  sought  at  some  other  place.  Cousin^ry  (  Voyriffv 
dans  la  Mackhine)  and  Tafel  {De  Via  Mllitfin 
Romanorum  Kgnatia,  etc.)  maintain,  against  the 
common  opinion,  that  Luke's  Neapolis  was  not  at 
Kavalla,  the  inhabited  town  of  that  name,  but  at  a 
deserted  harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  west, 
known  as  Eski  or  Old  Kavalla.  jMost  of  those  who 
contend  for  the  other  identification  assume  the 
point  without  much  discussion,  and  the  sul  ject  de- 
mands still  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  geographer. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  with  some 
fullness  the  reasons  which  support  the  claim  of 
Kavalla  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in 
opposition  to  those  which  are  urged  in  fevor  of  the 
other  harbor. 

First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at  Kavalla 
prove  that  a  port  existed  there  in  ancient  times. 
Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  Northern  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  at 
a  period  of  great  commercial  acti\ity,  and  would 
be  expected  to  have  left  vestiges  of  its  former  im- 
portance. The  antiquities  found  still  at  Kavalla 
fulfill  entirely  that  presumption.  One  of  these  is  a 
massive  aqueduct,  which  brings  water  into  the  town 
from  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of 
Kavalla,  along  the  slopes  of  Symbolum.  It  is  built 
on  two  tiers  of  arches,  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
eighty  feet  high,  and  is  carried  over  the  narrow 
valley  between  the  promontory  and  the  mainland. 
The  upper  part  of  the  work  is  modern,  but  the 
substructions  are  evidently  Roman,  as  is  seen  from 
the  composite  character  of  the  material,  the  cement, 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Just  out  of  the 
western  gate  are  two  marble  sarcophagi,  used  as 
watering-troughs,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  of  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Cohmms  with  chap- 
lets  of  elegant  Ionic  workmanship,  blocks  of  marble, 
fragments   of  hewn  stone,  evidently  antique,   are 
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numerous  both  in  the  town  and  the  suburbs.  On 
some  of  tliese  are  inscriptions,  mostly  in  Latin,  but 
one  at  least  in  Greek.  In  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  new  houses  the  walls  of  ancient  ones  are 
often  brought  to  light,  and  sometimes  tablets  with 
sculptured  figures,  which  would  be  deemed  curious 
at  Athens  or  Corinth.  For  fuller  details,  see  Bibl. 
Sacra,  xvii.  881  ff.  (October,  1860).  [Colony, 
Amer.  ed.]  On  the  contrary,  no  ruins  have  been 
found  at  Eski  Kavalla,  or  Paleopoli,  as  it  is  also 
called,  which  can  be  ]irf)nounced  unmistakably 
ancient.  No  remains  of  walls,  no  inscriptions,  and 
no  indications  of  any  thoroughfare  leading  thence 
to  Philippi,  are  reported  to  exist  there.  Cousinery, 
it  is  true,  speaks  of  certain  ruins  at  the  place  which 
he  deems  worthy  of  notice:  Init  according  to  the 
testimony  of  others  these  ruins  are  altogether  in- 
considerable, and,  which  is  still  more  decisive,  are 
modern  in  tlieir  character."  Cousinery  himself,  in 
fact,  corroborates  this,  when  he  says  that  on  the 
isthmus  which  binds  the  peninsula  to  the  main 
land,  "  on  trmive  les  ruwes  de  I'ancienne  Neajiolis 
ou  celles  d^un  chateau  recrmsiruit  dans  !e  moyen 
age.''''  ^  It  appears  that  a  mediaeval  or  Venetian 
fortress  existed  there;  but  as  far  as  is  yet  ascer- 
tained, nothing  else  has  been  discovered  which 
points  to  an  earlier  period. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  render 
Kavalla  the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It  is  the 
first  convenient  harbor  south  of  the  Hellespont,  on 
coming  from  the  east.  Tliasos  serves  as  a  natural 
landmark.  Tafel  says,  indeed,  that  Kavalla  has  no 
port,  or  one  next  to  none;  but  that  is  incorrect. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  place  is  now  the  seat  of  an  active 
commerce  proves  the  contrary.  It  lies  open  some- 
what to  the  south  and  southwest,  but  is  otherwise 
well  sheltered.  There  is  no  danger  in  going  into 
the  harbor.  Even  a  rock  which  lies  off  the  point 
of  the  town  has  twelve  fathoms  alongside  of  it. 
The  bottom  aflwrds  good  anchorage;  and  f^though 
the  bay  may  not  be  so  large  as  that  of  Eski  Kavalla, 
it  is  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  any  number 
of  vessels  which  the  course  of  trade  or  tra\el  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Greece  would  lie 
likely  to  brine  together  there  at  any  one  time. 

Thirdly,  the  fncility  of  intercourse  between  this 
port  and  Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis 
must  be  the  same.  The  distance  is  nearly  ten 
miles,'^  and  hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  was 
from  Cenchrea?,  and  Ostia  from  Rome.  Both  places 
are  in  sight  at  once  from  the  top  of  Symbolum. 
The  distance  betwcn  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla 
must  be  nearly  twice  as  great.  Nature  itself  has 
opened  a  passage  from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 
The  mountains  which  guard  the  plain  of  Philippi 
on  the  coast-side  fall  apart  just  behind  Kavalla,  and 
render  the  construction  of  a  road  there  entirely 
easy.  No  other  such  defile  exists  at  any  other 
point  in  this  line  of  formidable  hills.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  view  the  configuration  of  the  country  from 
the  sea,  and  not  feel  at  once  that  the  only  natural 
place  for  crossing  into  the  interior  is  this  break- 
down in  the  vicinity  of  Kavalla. 


a  ColoDcl  Leake  did  not  visit  eitlier  this  Kavalla  or 
the  other,  and  his  assertion  tliat  there  are  "  the  ruins 
of  a  Greeli  city  "  there  (which  he  supposes,  however, 
to  have  been  Galepsus,  and  not  Neapolis)  appears  to 
rest  on  Cousin^ry's  statement.  But  as  involving  this 
claim  of  Eslii  Kavalla  in  still  greater  doubt,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  situation  of  GalepBus  itself  is  quite  un- 
certain. Dr.  Arnold  (note  on  Thucyd.  iv.  107)  places 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  hence  much 


further  west  than  Ijeake  supposes.  According  to 
Cousinerj',  Galepsus  is  to  be  sought  at  Kavalla. 

b  On  p.  119  he  says  again  :  "  Les  ruines  de  Tancienne 
ville  de  Neapolis  se  composent  principalcment  des 
restes  d'un  chateau  du  moyen  age  entierement  aban- 
donn(5  et  peu  accessible." 

c  *  The  recent  French  explorers  CNlifsion  Arche- 
ologigye)  make  the  distance  from  12  to  13  kilometres, 
i.  e.  about  9  Roman  miles.  H. 
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Fourthly,  the  notices  of  tlie  ancient  writers  lead 
us  to  atlopt  tlie  same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says 
{Hist.  Rum.  xlvii.  35),  that  Neapolis  was  opposite 
Thasos  {KaT  oLVTiircpas  Qoiaou),  and  that  is  the 
situation  of  Kavalla.  It  Wduld  be  much  less  cor- 
rect, if  correct  at  all,  to  say  that  the  other  Kavalla 
was  so  situated,  since  no  part  of  the  island  extends 
so  far  to  the  west.  Appian  says  (Bell.  Civ.  iv.  106), 
that  the  camp  of  the  Kei)ublicans  near  the  Gangas, 
the  river  (iroTaixSs)  at  I'hilippi,  was  nine  Roman 
miles  from  their  triremes  at  Neapolis  (it  was  con- 
siderably further  to  the  other  place),  and  that 
Thasos  was  twelve  IJoman  miles  from  their  naval 
station  (so  we  should  imderstand  the  text) ;  the 
latter  distance  appropriate  ai^ain  to  Kavalla,  but 
not  to  the  harbor  further  west. 

Finally,  the  ancient  Itineraries  support  entirely 
the  identification  in  question.  Hoth  the  Antonine 
and  the  Jerusalem  Itineraries  show  that  the  Egna- 
tian  NVay  passed  through  Philippi.  They  mention 
Fhilippi  and  Neapolis  as  next  to  each  other  in  the 
order  of  succession ;  and  since  the  line  of  travel 
which  these  Itineraries  sketch  was  the  one  which 
led  from  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  road,  after 
leaving  I'hilippi,  would  pursue  the  most  convenient 
and  direct  course  to  the  east  which  the  nature  of 
the  country  allows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was  con- 
structed on  this  obvious  principle,  it  would  follow 
the  track  of  the  present  Turkish  road,  and  the  next 
station,  consequently,  would  he  Neapolis,  or  Kavalla, 
on  the  coast,  at  the  termination  of  the  only  natural 
defile  across  the  intervening  mountains.  The  dis- 
tance, as  has  been  said,  is  about  ten  miles.  The 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  between 
Fhilippi  and  Neapolis  as  ten  Roman  miles,  and  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  as  twelve  miles.  The  difference 
in  the  latter  case  is  unimportant,  and  not  greater 
than  in  some  other  instances  where  the  places  in 
the  two  Itineraries  are  unquestionably  the  same. 
It  must  be  several  miles  further  than  this  from 
Philippi  to  Old  Kavalla,  atid  hence  the  Neapolis 
of  the  Itineraries  could  not  be  at  that  point.  The 
theory  of  Tafel  is,  that  Akontisma  or  Herkontroma 
(the  same  place,  without  doul)t),  which  the  Itin- 
eraries mention  next  to  Neapolis,  was  at  the  present 
Kavalla,  and  Neapolis  at  Leutere  or  Eski  Kavalla. 
This  theory,  it  is  true,  arranges  the  places  in  the 
order  of  the  Itineraries;  but,  as  Leake  objects,  there 
would  l>e  a  needless  detour  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
and  that  through  a  region  much  more  difficult  than 
the  direct  way.  The  more  accredited  view  is  that 
Akontisma  was  beyond  Ka\alla,  further  east. 

Neapolis,  therefore,  like  the  present  Kavalla,  was 
on  a  high  rocky  promontory  which  juts  out  into 
the  .(Egean.  The  harbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on  the 
west  side.  The  indifferent  roadstead  on  the  east 
should  not  be  called  a  harbor.  Symbolnm,  1670 
feet  high,  with  a  defile  which  leads  into  the  plain 
of  Fhilippi,  comes  down  near  to  the  coast  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  town.  In  winter  the  sun  sinks 
behind  Mount  Athos  in  the  southwest  as  early  as 
4  o'clock  P.  M.  The  land  along  the  eastern  sliore 
is  low,  and  otherwise  unmarked  by  any  peculiarity. 
The  island  of  Thasos  bears  a  little  to  tlie  S.  Iv, 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  Plane  trees  just 
beyond  the  walls,  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old,  cast  their  shadow  over  the  road  which 
Paul  followed  on  his  way  to  Philippi.  Kavalla  has 
a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  Mussulmans,  and  the  rest  Greeks. 
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For  Neapolis  as  the  Greek  name  of  Shechem, 
now  NuImiIus,  see  Sheche.m.  H.  B.  H. 

*  The  region  of  Neapolis  or  INIacedonia  appears 
to  have  been  the  northern  limit  of  Paul's  travels. 
It  may  lia\e  been  in  this  country  and  climate  that 
the  Apostle  suffered  some  of  the  privations  (among 
which  were  "cold"'  and  "  nakedness ")  of  which 
he  writes  in  2  Cor.  xi.  27.  The  winter,  for  example, 
of  1857  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  great  severity. 
Symbolum,  over  which  the  road  passes  to  Philippi 
from  the  coast,  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the 
road  thence  onward  to  Thessalonica  became  for  a 
time  impassable.  Shepherds  and  travellers  were 
frozen  to  death,  and  the  flocks  were  destroyed  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Dui'ing  a  sojourn  there  of  two 
weeks  in  December,  1858,  the  thermometer  fell  re- 
peatedly below  zero.  Huge  icicles  hung  from  the 
arches  of  the  old  aqueduct.  All  the  streams  and 
pools  were  frozen,  and  Thasos  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared white  with  snow  to  the  very  shore.  For 
successive  days  the  streets  of  Kavalla  were  almost 
deserted.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Apostle's  first  sojourn  in  Macedonia,  and  perhaps 
part  of  his  second,  fell  in  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  Apostle  arrived  in  Macedoiua  on  his  second 
visit  early  in  the  summer ;  for,  remaining  at  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost  (as  may  be  inferred  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8),  and  tarrying  for  a  short  time  at  Troas 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13),  he  then  proceeded  directly  to 
Macedonia.  But  as  he  went,  at  this  time,  west- 
ward as  far  as  Illyricum  (Rom.  xv.  I'J),  and  as  he 
spent  but  three  months  at  Corinth  before  his  return 
to  ]\Iacedonia,  at  the  time  of  the  succeeding  Pente- 
cost (Acts  sx.  6),  he  must  have  prolonged  his  stay 
in  northern  Greece  into  or  through  December. 

Kavalla  ( Cavallo,  so  common  in  manj'  of  the 
books,  is  unknown  on  the  ground)  consists  of  an 
inner  or  upper  part,  inclosed  by  a  crenelated 
medifeval  wall,  and  an  outer  part  or  suburb,  also 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion. Even  the  outer  wall  does  not  include  the 
entire  promontory,  but  leaves  the  western  slope  out- 
side, part  of  which  is  tilled,  and  the  remainder  is 
naked  rock.  The  celebrated  Mohannned  All,  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  was  born  here  in  1709.  He  showed, 
through  life,  a  warm  attachment  to  his  native  place; 
and,  among  the  proofs  of  this,  was  his  munificent 
endowment  of  a  inadreseh,  or  college,  in  which  at 
the  present  time  three  hundred  scholars  are  taught 
and  supported,  without  any  expense  to  themselves. 
The  funds  are  so  ample,  that  doles  of  bread  and 
rice  are  given  out,  daily,  to  hundreds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kavalla.  Just  before  his  death  in 
1848,  the  Pasha  made  a  final  visit  to  his  birth- 
place. On  landing  he  went  to  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born ;  but  remained  there  only  a  few  hours, 
and  having  spent  these  in  religious  worship,  under 
the  roof  which  first  sheltered  him,  hastened  back 
to  his  ship,  and  the  next  day  departed  for  Egypt. 
(For  other  information  see  Bibl.  Sacra  as  above.) 

H. 

*  NEAP'OLIS,  a  later  name  of  Ennnaus  in 
the  south  of  Palestme.      [Emmaus,  2.] 

NEARI'AH  (n^"}!??  [servant  of  Jehovah]: 
NcoaSi'a;  [Vat.  NoiaSeia;  Conip.  Neapi'a:]  Naaria). 
1.  One*f  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the  line  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
iii.  22,  23). 

2.  [Comp.  Naapi'o.]  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  500  Simeonites  who,  in  the 
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days  of  Hezekiah,  drove  out  the  Amalekites  from 
Mount  Seir  (1  Chr.  iv.  42j. 

NE'BAI  [2  syl.]  {^^^2  ;  Keri,  '^Il^'D  [perh. 
fnii/fiil]:  Nco/3ai;  [V-it.  FA.  Baiyai-]  Ntbai).  A 
family  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19).  The  LXX. 
followed  the  written  text,  while  the  Vulgate  adopted 
the  reading  of  the  margin. 

NEBA'IOTH,  [3  syl.]  NEBA'JOTH 
(nV23  [heifjlit  :  in  Gen.  xxv.  1.3,  Na/SotoSS ; 
xxviii.  9,  Rom.  No/3eco0;]  Najiaiwd-  Nabnjoth). 
the  "  first-born  of  Ishmael  "  (Gen.  xxv.  Vi;  1  Chr. 
i.  29),  and  father  of  a  pastoral  trilje  named  after 
him,  the  '•  rams  of  Nebaioth  "  being  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (Ix.  7)  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar. 
From  the  days  of  .Jerome  {Comment,  in  Gen.  xx. 
13),  this  i^eople  had  been  identified  with  the  Na- 
bathaeans,  until  AI.  Quatremere  first  investigated 
the  origin  of  the  latter,  their  language,  religion, 
and  history;  and  by  the  light  he  threw  on  a  very 
obscure  subject  enabled  us  to  form  a  clearer  judg- 
ment respecting  this  assiniied  identification  than 
was,  in  the  previous  state  of  knowledge,  possible. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  the 
results  of  M.  Quatremere's  labors,  with  those  of  tlie 
later  works  of  M.  Chwolson  and  others  on  the  same 
subject,  Iiefore  we  consider  the  grounds  for  identify- 
ing the  Nabathseans  with  Nebaioth. 

From  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  M.  Quatremere 
(Mcmoire  sur  les  Nahateens,  Paris,  183.5,  reprinted 
from  the  Nouveau  Journ.  Asiat.  Jan. -Mar.,  183.5) 
proved   the   existence   of   a   nation    called    Naljat 

^  ^  --  -'  o  S 

(^/j),  orNabeet  (Ja.JUJ),pI.  Anbut  (ioLot). 

{Sihdh  and  Kdmoos),  reputed  to  be  of  ancient 
origin,  of  whom  scattered  remnants  existed  in  Aral) 
times,  after  the  era  of  the  Flight.  The  ISTabat,  in 
the  days  of  their  early  prosperity,  inhabited  the 
country  chiefly  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  Beyn  en  Nahreyn  and  El-Irak  (the  Jlesopo- 
taniia  and  Chaldiea  of  the  classics).  That  this  was 
their  chief  seat  and  that  they  were  Aramaeans,  or 
more  accurately  Syro-Chaldfeans,  seems  in  the 
present  state  of  the  inquiry  (for  it  will  presently  be 
seen  that,  by  the  publication  of  oriental  texts,  our 
knowledge  may  be  very  greatly  enlarged)  to  be  a 
safe  conclusion.  The  Aralis  loosely  apply  the  name 
Nabat  to  the  Syrians,  or  especially  the  eastern 
Syrians,  to  tlie  Syro-Chalda;aus,  etc.  Thus  I'>1- 
]Mes'oodee  (np.  Quatremere,  I.  c. )  says,  "  The  Syr- 
ians are  the  same  as  the  Nabath»ans  (Nabat). 
.  .  .  The  Nimrods  were  the  kings  of  the  Syrians 
whom  the  Arabs  call  Nabathseans.  .  .  .  The  Chal- 
dseans  are  the  same  as  the  Syrians,  otherwise  called 
'Na.hAt  {Kildb  et-Tenbeeh).  The  Nabathteans  .  .  . 
founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  inhaliitants 
of  Nineveh  were  part  of  those  whom  we  call  Nabeet 
or  Syrians,  who  form  one  nation  and  speak  one 
language;  that  of  the  Nabeet  differs  only  in  a  small 
number  of  letters;  but  the  foundation  of  the  lan- 
guage is  identical"  (KlUib  .Mjirooj-edh-Dhabab). 
These,  and  many  other  fragmentary  passages,  prove 
sufficiently  the  existence  of  a  great  Aramaean  people 
called  Nabat,  celebrated  among  the  Arabs  for  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  magic,  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  science  (so  called)  generally.  But  we 
have  stronger  evidence  to  this  eflect.  Quatremere 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  the 
most  important  relic  of  that  people's  literature,  a 
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'  treatise  on  Nabat  agriculture.  A  study  of  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  that  work,  which  unfortunately  was 
all  he  could  gain  access  to,  induced  him  to  date  it 
about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  cir.  B.  c. 
600.  M.  Chwolson,  professor  of  oriental  languages 
at  St.  Petersburg,  wno  had  shown  himself  fitted  for 
the  inquiry  by  his  treatise  on  the  Sabians  and  their 
religion  {Die  Ssabier  und  der  Ssnbismus),  has  since 
made  that  book  a  subject  of  special  study;  and  in 
his  Remains  of  Ancient.  Babylonian  Literature  in 
Arabic  Translations  { Ueber  die  Ueberresie  der 
Ait-Babylonischen  Literatur  in  Arabischen  Ueber- 
setzunijen,  St.  Petersbui-g,  18.59),  he  has  published 
the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Those  results,  while 
they  establish  all  JI.  Quatremere  had  advanced 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go  far  beyond 
him  both  in  the  antiquity  and  the  importance  M. 
Chwolson  claims  for  that  people.  Ewald,  however, 
in  1857,  stated  some  grave  causes  for  doubting  this 
antiquity,  and  again  in  1859  (both  papers  appeared 
in  the  Goettinfjische  yekhrte  Anzeiyen)  repeated 
moderately  but  decidedly  his  misgivings.  M.  Henan 
followed  on  the  same  side  {Journ.  de  I'  Institid,  Ap.- 
May,  1860);  and  more  recently,  M.  de  Gutschniid 
{Zeitschrift  d.  Deutscli.  Morgenldnd.  Gesellschaft, 
XV.  1-100)  has  attacked  the  whole  theory  in  a 
lengthy  essay.  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  forbid 
us  to  do  more  than  recapitulate,  as  shortly  as  pos- 
sible, the  bearings  of  this  remarkable  inquiry,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  article. 

The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  con- 
sist of  four  works,  one  of  them  a  fragment:  the 
"  Book  of  '  Nabat  Agriculture  "  (already  men- 
tioned); the  "Book  of  Poisons;"  the  "Book  of 
Tenkeloosha  the  Babylonian;"  and  the  "Book  of 
the  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon "  (Chwolson, 
Ueberreste,  pp.  10,  11).  They  purport  to  have 
been  translated,  in  the  year  904,  by  Aboo-Bekr 
Ahmad  Ibn-'Alee  the  Chaldean  of  Kisseen,"  better 
known  as  Ibn-  Walisheeyeh.  The  "  Book  of  Nabat 
Agriculture "  was,  according  to  the  Arab  trans- 
lator, commenced  by  Daghreeth,  continued  by  Yan- 
bushadh,  and  completed  by  Kuthamee.  Chwolson, 
disregarding  the  dates  assigned  to  these  authors  by 
the  translator,  thinks  that  the  earliest  lived  some 
2500  years  li.  c,  the  second  some  300  or  400  years 
later,  and  Kuthamee,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief 
authorship  (Ibn-Wahsheeyeh  says  he  was  little 
more  than  editor),  at  the  earliest  under  the  6th 
king  of  a  Canaanite  dynasty  mentioned  in  the 
book,  which  dynasty  Chwolson  —  with  Bunsen  — 
makes  the  same  as  the  5th  (or  Arabian)  dj nasty 
of  Berosus  (Chwolson,  Ueberresie,  p.  68,  &c.; 
Bunsen,  Egypt,  iii.  432,  &c. :  Cory's  Ancient  Frag- 
ments, 2d  ed.  p.  60),  or  of  the  13th  century  b.  c. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  rejects  most  of  M. 
Quatremere's  reasons  for  placing  the  work  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  remarkable  that 
that  great  king  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  author 
or  authors  were,  it  is  argued  by  Chwolson,  ignorant 
not  only  of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  but  of 
the  kingdom  and  faith  of  Israel.  While  these  and. 
other  reasons,  if  granted,  strengthen  M.  Chwolson's 
case  for  the  antiquity  of  the  work,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  urged  that  even  neglecting  the  diffi- 
culties attending  an  Arab's  translating  so  ancient 
a  writing  (and  we  reject  altogether  the  supposition 
that  it  was  modernized  as  being  without  a  parallel, 
at  least  in  Arabic  literature),  and  conceding  that 

a  Or  Keysee.     See  Chwolson,  Ueberresie,  p.  8,  foot 
note.     De  Lacy's  ^Abd-el-Lateef,  p.  484. 
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he  was  of  Chaldjean  or  Nabat  race  —  we  encounter 
foriniclable  intrinsic  ditticulties.  The  book  con- 
tains mentions  of  personages  bearing  names  closely 
resembling  those  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Shem,  Ninn-od,  and  Abraham;  and  M.  Chwolson 
himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  particulars 
related  of  them  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those 
recorded  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs.  If  this  ditfi- 
culty  proves  insurmountable,  it  shows  that  the 
author  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews, 
and  destroys  the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 
Other  apparent  evidences  of  the  same  kind  are 
not  wanting.  Such  are  the  mentions  of  Ermeesa 
(Hermes),  Agathadeemoon  (AgathodiBmon),  Tam- 
muz  (Adonis),  and  Yoonun  (lonians).  It  is  even 
a  question  whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated 
several  centuries  after  the  commencement  of  our 
era.  Anachronisms,  it  is  asserted,  abound ;  geo- 
graphical, linguistic  (the  use  of  late  words  and 
phrases),  historical,  and  religious  (such  as  the  traces 
of  Hellenism,  as  shown  in  the  mention  of  Hermes, 
etc.,  and  influences  to  be  ascribed  to  Neoplatonism). 
The  whole  style  is  said  to  be  modern,  wanting  the 
rugged  vigor  of  antiquity  (this,  however,  is  a  deli- 
cate issue,  to  he  tried  only  by  the  ripest  scholar- 
ship). And  while  Chwolson  dates  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Book  of  Agriculture  b.  c.  2-500,  and  the 
Book  of  Tenkelooshii  in  the  1st  century,  a.  d.  at 
the  latest  (p.  130),  Kenan  asserts  that  the  two  are 
so  similar  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of  their  being 
separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time  (Journal 
de  t/nstitut). 

Although  Quatremere  recovered  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Nabat,  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  these  points  hangs 
mainly  on  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the 
work  of  Kuthamee.  If  M.  Chwolson's  theory  be 
correct,  that  people  present  to  us  one  of  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  idolatry;  and  by  their  writings 
we  can  trace  the  origin  and  rise  of  successive 
phases  of  pantheism,  and  the  roots  of  the  compli- 
cated forms  of  iilolatry,  heresy,  and  philosophical 
infidelity,  which  abound  in  the  old  seats  of  the 
Aramajan  race.     At  present,  we  may  conclude  that 

they  were  Sabians  (OkAjL-o))"  at  least  in  late 

times,  as  Sabeism  succeede(f  the  older  religions; 
and  their  doctrines  seem  to  have  approached  (how 
nearly  a  further  knowledge  of  these  obscure  sub- 
jects will  show)  those  of  the  JMenda'ees,  Mendaites, 
or  Gnostics.  Their  language  presents  similar  diffi- 
culties; according  to  M.  Chwolson,  it  is  the  ancient 
language  of  Baljylonia.  A  cautious  criticism  would 
(till  we  know  more)  assign  it  a  place  as  a  compara- 
tively modern  dialect  of  Syro-Chaldee  (comp.  Qua- 
tremere, Mem.  100-103). 

Thus,  if  M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted, 
the  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture  exhibits  to  us  an 
ancient  civilization,  before  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  of  remote  antiquity;  mak- 
ing us  acquainted  with  sages  hitherto  unknown, 
and  with  the  religions  and  sciences  they  either 
founded  or  advanced;  and  throwing  a  flood  of 
light  on  what  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  But  until  the  orig- 
inal text  of  Kutharaee's  treatise  is  published,  we 
must  withhold  our  acceptance  of  facts  so  startling, 


a  Sabi-oon  is  commonly  held  by  the  Arabs  to  signify 
originally  "Apostates." 
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and  regard  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  even  by 
Quatremere  as  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  to  know  that  the  most  im- 
portant facts  advanced  by  the  latter  —  the  most 
important  when  regarded  by  sober  criticism  —  are 
supported  by  the  results  of  the  later  inquiries  of 
JI.  Chwolson  and  others  It  remains  for  us  to 
state  the  grounds  for  connecting  the  Nabat  with 
the  Nabathaeans. 

As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syrians,  so 
conversely  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  Na- 
bathseans  (ol  NaffaTTawt  and  NaySaTaiui,  LXX. ; 
Alex.  Na^areoi ;  Nabuthaji,  Vulg. :  'AnaTaToi,  or 
NoTraroroi,  i't.  vi.  7,  §  21;  Na^arai,  Suid.  s.  v.: 
Nabatha;)  as  Arabs.  While  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  were  comparative  strangers  to  the 
classical  writers,  and  very  little  was  known  of  the 
fartiier-removed  peoples  of  Chaldaea  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  Nabathseans  bordered  the  well-known 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was 
famous  for  its  wealth  and  commerce.  Even  when, 
by  the  decline  of  its  trade  (diverted  through  Egypt), 
its  prosperity  waned,  I'etra  is  still  mentioned  as  a 
centre  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Sabseans  of  South- 
ern Arabia  [Sheba]  and  the  Gerrhaeans  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  this  extension  across  the  desert 
that  most  clearly  coimects  the  Nabathsean  colony 
with  the  birthplace  of  the  nation  in  Chaldaea. 
The  notorious  trade  of  Petra  across  the  well- 
trodden  desert-road  to  the  Persian  gulf  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  colony ;  just  as 
traces  of  Abrahamic  peoples  [Dedan,  etc.]  are 
found,  demonstrably,  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  on  the 
west,  while  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  remains  of  the  caravan  stations  still 
exist.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  existence 
of  this  great  stream  of  commerce,  from  remote 
times,  until  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  route 
gradually  destroyed  it.  Josephus  {Aid.  i.  12,  §  4) 
speaks  of  Nabatasa  (Na/3aTOia,  Strab-;  NaySarTjvTj, 
Josepli.)  as  embracing  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Red  Sea  —  i.  e.  Petra^a  and  all  the 
desert  east  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, are  described  as  famed  for  agriculture  and 
science;  in  these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to  the 
Nal)athaeans  of  Petra,  who  were  found  by  the 
expedition  sent  by  Antigonus  (b.  c.  312)  to  be 
dwellers  in  tents,  pastoral,  and  conducting  the 
trade  of  the  desert;  but  in  the  Red  Sea  again  they 
were  piratical,  and  by  sea-faring  qualities  showed 
a  non-Semitic  character. 

We  agre-e  with  M.  Quatremere  (Mem.  p.  81), 
while  rejecting  other  of  his  reasons,  that  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Nabathieans  of  Petra,  far  advanced 
on  that  of  the  surrounding  Arabs,  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained except  by  supposing  them  to  be  a  different 
people  from  those  Aral)s.  A  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  this  supposition  is  found  in  the  character 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  unlike  any- 
thing constructed  by  a  purely  Semitic  race.  Archi- 
tecture is  a  characteristic  of  Aryan  or  mixed 
races.  In  Soutiiern  Arabia,  Nigritians  and  Sem- 
ites (.loktanites)  together  built  huge  edifices;  so  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  so  too  in  Egypt,  mixed 
races  left  this  unmistakal)le  mark.  [Arabia.] 
Petra,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  colossal  features 
of  those  more  ancient  remains,  is  yet  unmistakably 
foreign  to  an  unmixed  Semitic  race.  Further,  the 
subjects  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat,  which  are 
scientific  and  industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  pure  Semites  or  Aryans,  as  Kenan 
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(Hist,  des  Lanffues  Semitiques,  p.  227)  has  well 
observed;  and  he  points,  as  we  have  above,  to  a 
foreign  {"  Couschite,"  or  partly  Nigritian)  settle- 
ment in  Eabjlonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  'Abd- 
el-Lateef  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  his 
first  book,  or  treatise,  see  De  Lacy's  ed.)  likens  the 
Copts  in  l^gypt  (a  mixed  race)  to  the  Nabat  in 
El-'Irak. 

From  most  of  these,  and  other  considerations," 
we  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Nabatha?ans  of  Arabia  Petrrea  ^vere  the  same  peo- 
ple as  the  Nabat  of  Chaldaea;  though  at  what 
ancient  epoch  the  western  settlement  was  formed 
remains  unkncv.n.''  That  it  was  not  of  any  im- 
portance until  after  the  Captivity  appears  from  the 
notices  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edora  in  the  canonical 
books,  and  their  absolute  silence  respecting  the 
Nabathseans,  except  (if  Nebaioth  be  identified  with 
them)  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (k.  7). 

The  Nabathaeans  were  alUes  of  the  Jews  after  the 
Captivity,  and  Judas  the  Maccabee,  with  Jonathan, 
while  at  war  with  the  Edomites,  came  on  them 
three  days  south  of  Jordan  (1  Mace.  v.  3,  24,  &c. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  3),  and  afterwards  "Jona- 
than had  sent  his  brother  John,  a  captain  of  the 
people,  to  pray  his  friends  the  Nabathites  that 
they  might  leave  with  them  their  carriage,  which 
was  much  "  (ix.  35,  30).  Diod.  Sic.  gives  much 
information  regarding  them,  and  so  too  Stralio, 
from  the  expedition  under  ^lius  Gallus,  the  object 
of  which  was  defeated  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Nabathffians  (see  the  Diet,  of'  Oeograpliij,  to  which 
the  history  of  Nabatasa  in  classical  times  properly 
belongs). 

Lastly,  did  the  Nabathwans,  or  Mabat,  derive 
their  name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from 
Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael?  Josephus  says  that 
Nabataea  was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Ish- 
mael;  and  Jerome,  "Nebaioth  omnis  regio  ab  Eu- 
phrate  usque  ad  Mare  Kubrum  Nabathena  usque 
hodie  dicitur,  quae  pars  Arabise  est  "  (  Comment,  in 
Gen.  XXV.  13).  Quatremere  rejects  the  identifica- 
tion for  an  etymological  reason  —  the  change  of 

n  to  Jo  i  but  this  change  is  not  unusual  ;  in 
words  .\rabicized  from  the  Greek,  the  like  change 
of  T  generally  occurs.  Renan,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepts  it;  regarding  Nebaioth,  after  his  manner, 
merely  as  an  ancient  name,  unconnected  with  the 
Biblical  history.     The  Arabs   call  Nebaioth,  Na- 

bit  (cioLi),  and  do  not  connect  him  with  the 

Nabat,  to  whom  they  give  a  different  descent ;  but 
all  their  Abrahahiic  genealogies  come  from  late 
Jews,  and  are  utterly  mitrustworthy.  M'^hen  we 
remember  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  the  early 
history  of  the  "  sons  of  the  concubines  "  after  they 
were  sent  into  the  east  country,  we  hesitate  to  deny 
a  relationship  between  peoples  whose  names  are 
strikingly  similar,  dwelling  in  the  same  tract.  It  is 
possible  that  Nebaioth  went  to  the  far  east,  to  the 
country  of  his  grandfather  Abraham,  intermarried 


a  W'q  have  not  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Nabathseans.  The  little  that  is  known 
of  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  the  Chaldsean 
origin  of  that  people.  The  Due  de  Luynes,  in  a  paper 
on  the  coins  of  the  latter  in  the  Revue  Nuynismatiqiic 
(nouv.  S(5rie,  iii.  1858),  adduces  facts  to  show  that  they 

called  themselves  Nabat  TCO  ^3. 

b  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  remnants  of  the  Nabat 
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with  the  Chaldoeans,  and  gave  birth  to  a  mixed 
race,  the  Nabat.  Instances  of  ancient  tribes  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  more  modern  ones,  with  which  they 
have  become  fused,  are  frequent  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabs  (see  Midian,  foot-note);  but  we  think  it  is 
also  admissible  to  hold  that  Nebaioth  was  so  named 
by  the  sacred  historian  because  he  intermarried 
with  the  Nabat.  It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  un- 
settled the  identification  of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat 
until  another  link  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at 
present  seems  to  coimect  them.  E.  S.  P. 

NEBAL'LAT  (t2vD3  [perh.  projectim,  spur, 
Dietr. ;  hard, ^firm  soil,  Funt]:  Vat.  [Kom.  Alex.] 
omit;  Alex,  [rather,  FA. -^J  Na/SoAAar:  Nebnllat), 
a  town  of  Benjamin,  one  of  those  which  the  Ben- 
jamites  reoccupied  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  34), 
but  not  mentioned  in  the  original  catalogue  of  allot- 
ment (comp.  Josh,  xviii.  11-28).  It  is  here  named 
with  Zkboiji,  Lod,  and  Ono.  Lod  is  Lydda,  the 
modern  Ludd,  and  Ono  not  impossibly  Kefr  Anna, 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  East  of  these,  and 
forming  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with  them,'' 
is  Bnt  Nebiila  (Rob.  ii.  232),  which  is  possibly  the 
locum  ienens  of  the  ancient  village.  Another  place 
of  very  nearly  the  same  name,  Bir  Nebdla,  lies  to 
the  east  of  el-Jib  (Gibeon).  and  within  half  a  mile 
of  it.  This  would  also  be  witliin  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  and  although  further  removed  from  Lod 
and  Ono,  yet  if  Zeboim  should  on  investigation 
prove  (as  is  not  impossible)  to  be  in  one  of  the 
wadies  which  penetrate  the  eastern  side  of  this  dis- 
trict and  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley  (comp.  1 
Sam.  xiii.  18),  then,  in  that  case,  this  situation 
might  not  be  unsuitable  for  Neballat.  G. 

NE'BAT  (1233  [«■«!(',  aspect,  Ges. :  cultiva- 
tion'^ Fiirst]  :  NaySar;  [Vat.  in  1  K.  NaySafl  and 
NajSar,  elsewhere  Na/Sar:]  Nabat,  but  Nabat h  in 
1  K.  xi.).  The  father  of  Jerol)oam,  whose  name  is 
only  preserved  in  connection  with  that  of  his  dis- 
tinguished son  (1  K.  xi.  26,  xii.  2,  15,  xv.  1,  xvi. 
3,  26,  31,  xxi.  22,  xxii.  52;  2  K.  "iii.  3,  ix.  9,  x. 
29,  xiii.  2,  11,  xiv.  24,  xv.  9,  18,  24,  28,  xvii.  21, 
xxiii.  16;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  2,  15,  xiii.  6).  He  is 
described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or  Ephraimite,  of  Zereda 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  appears  to  have  died  while 
his  son  was  young.  T^ie  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
in  Jerome  {Quasi.  Ilebr.  in  lib.  Re;].)  identifies 
him  with  Shimei  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Benjamite. 
[Jekoboabi.] 

NE'BO,  MOUNT  02r~in  [Mount  Nebo, 
i.  e.,  a  heathen  god  =  Mercury]  :  ijpos  NaySaO:  mans 
Nebo).  T'he  mountain  from  which  Moses  took  his 
first  and  last  view  of  the  Promised  Land  (Deut. 
xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  It  is  so  minutely  described, 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  not  to  recognize  it: 
in  the  land  of  Moab;  facing  Jericho;  the  head  or 
summit  of  a  mountain  called  the  Pisgah,  which 
again  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral range  of  the  "  mountains  of  Aljarim."  It.s 
position  is  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the 
valley  (or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in 


are  mentioned  by  trustworthy  Arab  writers  as  existing 
in  their  own  day,  no  Arab  record  connecting  that  peo- 
ple with  Petra  has  been  found.  Caussin  believes  thi.s 
to  have  arisen  from  the  Chaldsean  speech  of  the  Naba- 
thiEans,  and  their  corruption  of  Arabic  (Essai  mr 
VJiist.  des  Arahes  avant  Vlslamisme,  i.  38). 

c  Sehwarz  (p.  134),  with  less  than  usual  accuracy, 
places  "  Beth-Naballa  '■  at  "  five  miles  south  of  Ram 
ieh."    It  is  really  about  that  distance  N.  E.  of  it. 
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Brliich  Moses  was  buried,  and  vvliich  was  apparently 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  mount  itself  (xxxii.  50)  — 
"  the  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  facing  Beth-Peor  " 
(xxxiv.  G).  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  minute- 
ness of  this  description,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo. 
Viewed  from  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (the  nearest 
point  at  which  most  travellers  are  able  to  view 
them)  the  mountains  of  Moab  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wall  or  cliff,  the  upper  line  of  which  is 
almost  straight  and  horizontal.  "  There  is  no  peak 
or  point  perceptibly  higher  than  tiie  rest;  but  all  is 
one  apparently  level  line  of  summit  without  peaks 
or  gaps  "  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  i.  570).  "  On  ne  distingue 
pas  un  somniet,  pas  la  moindre  cime ;  seulenient  on 
aper9oit,  9a  et  lii,  de  legeres  inflexions,  romme  si 
Id  main  du  2>cintre  qui  a  trace  cette  liyne  liovizon- 
tale  sur  le  del  eiit  tremble  dans  quelques  endi'oils" 
(Chateaubriand,  Itineraire,  part  3).  "  Possibly," 
continues  Robinson,  "  on  travelling  among  these 
mountains,  some  isolated  point  or  summit  might 
be  found  answering  to  the  position  and  character 
of  Nebo."  Two  such  points  have  been  named. 
(1.)  Seetzen  (March  17,  1806;  Reise,  vol.  i.  408) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  Dscliib- 
bal  Altarus  (between  the  Wady  Zerka-Main  and  the 
Arnon,  3  miles  below  the  former,  and  10  or  12 
south  of  Heshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  In  this 
he  is  followed  (though  probably  without  any  com- 
munication) by  Bnrckhardt  (July  14,  1812),  who 
mentions  it  as  the  highest  point  in  that  locality, 
and  therefore  probably  "  Mount  Nebo  of  the  Scrip- 
ture." This  is  adopted  by  Irby  and  Mangles, 
though  with  hesitation  ( Travels,  June  8,  1818). 

(2. )  The  other  elevation  above  the  general  sum- 
mit level  of  these  highlands  is  the  Jebel  '  Os/ia,  or 
Atisha',  or  Jebel  el-Jil'dd,  "  the  highest  point  in 
all  the  eastern  mountains,"  "  overtopping  the  whole 
of  the  Belka,  and  rising  about  3000  feet  above  the 
G/?(5r"  (Burckhardt,  July  2,  1812;  Piobinson,  i. 
527  note,  570). 

But  these  eminences  are  alike  wanting  in  one 
.uain  essential  of  the  Nebo  of  the  Scripture,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  "  facing  Jericho,"  words 
which  in  the  widest  interpretation  must  imply  that 
it  was  "  some  elevation  immediately  over  the  last 
stage  of  the  Jordan,"  while  '  Osha  and  Altarus  are 
equally  remote  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  15 
miles  north,  the  other  15  miles  south  of  a  line 
drawn  eastward  from  Jericho.  Another  requisite 
for  the  identification  is,  that  a  view  should  be  ob- 
tainable from  the  summit,  corresponding  to  that 
prospect  over  the  whole  land  which  Moses  is  said 
to  have  had  from  Mount  Neljo :  even  though,  as 
Professor  Stanley  has  remarked  (»S'.  cj"-  P.  301),  that 
was  a  view  which  in  its  full  extent  must  have  been 
imagined  rather  than  actually  seen."  The  view  from 
Jebel ./('/'(«/ has  been  briefly  described  by  ^Ir.  Porter 
(Ifandb.  309),  though  without  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  its  being  Nebo.  Of  that  from  Jebel 
Attarus,  no  descrijition  is  extant,  for,  almost  in- 
credible as  it  seems,  none  of  the  travellers  above 
named,  although  they  believed  it  to  be  Nebo,  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  attempt  to  deviate  so  far 
tVom  their  route  as  to  ascend  an  eminence,  which, 
if  their  conjectures  be  correct,  must  be  the  most 
interesting  spot  in  the  world.  G. 
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«  This  view  was  probably  identical  with  that  seen 
by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  14)-  It  is  beautifully  drawn 
out  in  detail  by  Pruf.  Stanley  (H.  ^  P.  299). 


*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add,  that  since  the  date  of 
the  preceding  article,  the  lost  Nebo  from  which 
Moses  beheld  the  land  of  promise,  just  before  his 
death,  has  in  all  probability  been  identified.  De 
Saulcy  may  have  singled  out  the  right  summit,  but 
he  did  not  verify  his  conjecture,  and  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Tristram  for  the  discovery.  This 
traveller  ascended  one  of  the  ridges  or  "  brows  "  oi 
the  Abarim  or  Moab  Jlountains,  on  the  east  of  the 
.Jordan,  which  in  its  position  and  the  wide  prospect 
which  it  commands  agrees  remarkaoly  with  tlie 
Biblical  account.  It  is  about  three  miles  southwest 
of  fleshbdii  (Heshbon),  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
due  west  of  Main  (Baal-Meon).  It  overlooks  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  "over  against  Jericho" 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  1),  and  the  gentle  slope  of  its  sides 
may  well  answer  to  "the  field  of  Zophim  "  (Num. 
xxiii.  14).  It  is  not  an  isolated  peak,  but  one  of 
"  a  succession  of  bare  turf-clad  eminences,  so  linked 
together  that  the  depressions  between  them  were 
mere  hollows  rather  than  valleys."  It  is  "the 
highest  "  of  these,  whicji  differ,  however,  so  little 
that  Mr.  Tristram  thought  it  impossible  "  to  pitch 
upon  the  exact  Pisgah  with  certainty." 

It  must  be  left  to  the  tra\eller's  own  words  to 
describe  the  magnificent  panorama  which  lies  spread 
out  before  the  eye  from  this  summit. 

"  The  altitude  of  the  brow  cannot  be  less  than 
4,500  feet,  so  completely  does  it  overlook  the  heights 
of  Hebron  and  of  Central  Jud-Ta.  To  the  eastward, 
as  we  turned  round,  the  ridge  seemed  gently  to  slope 
for  two  or  three  miles,  when  a  few  small  ruin-clad 
'tells'  or  hillocks  {Heshbdn,  Main,  and  others) 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  outline;  and  then, 
sweeping  forth,  rolled  in  one  vast  unbroken  expanse 
the  goodly  Belka  —  one  boundless  plain,  stretching 
far  into  Arabia,  till  lost  in  the  horizon  —  one  waving 
ocean  of  corn  and  grass.  Well  may  the  Arabs  boast, 
'  Thou  canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka.' 
.  ...  As  the  eye  turned  southwards  towards  the 
line  of  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  clustered,  the 
peak  of  Jebel  Sliihdn  just  stood  out  behind  Jebel 
Attarus,  which  opened  to  reveal  to  us  the  situation 
of  Kerak,  though  not  its  walls.  Beyond  and  behind 
these,  sharply  rose  Jlounts  Hor  and  Seir,  and  the 
rosy  granite  peaks  of  Arabia  faded  away  into  the 
distance  towards  Akabah.  Still  turning  westwards, 
in  front  of  us,  two  or  three  lines  of  terraces  reduced 
the  height  of  the  plateau  as  it  descended  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  western  outline  of  which  we  could 
trace,  in  its  full  extent,  from  Usdum  to  Feshkhah. 
It  lay  like  a  long  strip  of  molten  metal,  with  the 
sun  mirrored  on  its  surface,  waving  and  undulating 
on  its  further  edge,  unseen  on  its  eastern  limits,  as 
though  poured  from  some  deep  cavern  beneath  our 
feet.  There,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  a 
break  in  the  ridge  and  a  green  spot  below  marked 
Kngedi,  the  nest  once  of  the  Kenite,  now  of  the 
wild  goat.  The  fortress  of  Masada  and  jagged 
S/iukif  rose  aliove  the  mountain-line,  but  still  far 
below  us,  and  lower,  too,  than  the  ridge  of  Hel)ron, 
which  we  could  trace,  as  it  lifted  gradually  from 
the  southwest,  as  far  as  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
The  buUdlngs  of  Jerusalem  we  could  not  see,  though 
all  the  familiar  points  in  the  neighborhood  were  at 
once  identified.  There  was  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  the  church  at  its  top,  the  gap  in  the  iiills 
leading  up  from  .lericho,  and  the  rounded  lieights 
of  Benjamin  on  its  other  side.  Still  turning  north- 
ward, the  eye  was  riveted  by  the  deep  G/ior,  with 
the  rich  green  islets  of  Ain  Sultan  and  Ain  Duk  — 
the  twin  oases,  nestling,  as  it  were,  under  the  wall  of 
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Quarantania  [tlie  traditionary  scene  of  Christ's 
temptation] .  Tliere  —  closer  still,  beneath  us  — 
had  Israel's  last  camp  extended,  in  front  of  the 
green  fringe  which  peeped  forth  from  under  the 
terraces  in  our  foreground.  The  dark  sinuous  bed 
of  Jordan,  clearly  defined  near  its  mouth,  was  soon 
lost  in  dim  haze.  Then,  looking  over  it,  the  eye 
rested  on  Geriziui's  rounded  top;  and,  further  still, 
opened  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  shoulder  of  Car- 
niel,  or  some  other  intervening  height,  just  showing 
to  the  right  of  Gerizim;  while  the  faint  and  distant 
bluish  haze  beyond  it  told  us  that  there  was  the  sea, 
the  utmost  sea.  It  seemed  as  if  but  a  whifF  were 
needed  to  bi-ush  off  the  haze  and  reveal  it  clearly. 
Northwards,  again,  rose  the  distinct  outline  of  un- 
mistakable Tabor,  aided  by  which  We  could  iden- 
tify Gilboa  and  ./ebel  Diiluj.  Snowy  Hernion's  top 
was  mantled  with  cloud,  and  Lebanon's  highest 
range  must  have  been  exactly  shut  behind  it;  but 
in  front,  due  north  of  us,  stretched  in  long  line 
the  dark  forests  of  Ajlun,  bold  and  undulating, 
with  the  steep  sides  of  mountains  here  and  there 
whitened  by  cliffs ;  terminating  in  IMount  Gilead, 
behind  es-Suli.  To  the  northeast  the  vast  Haiu'an 
stretched  beyond,  filling  in  the  horizon  line  to  the 
Bclka,  between  which  and  the  Hauran  (Bashan) 
there  seems  to  be  no  natural  line  of  separation. 
The  tall  range  of  Jebd  Hauran,  behind  Bozrah, 
was  distinctly  visible."  {Land  of  Israel,  pp.  541- 
543,  2d  ed.) 

De  Saulcy  reports  that  he  heard  this  mountain 
(it  seems  to  have  been  this)  called  Nvbbdi  (Neb) 
by  the  Aral)s ;  but  the  statement  needs  confirma- 
tion. Mr.  Tristram  states  his  own  conclusion  thus: 
"  We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  range  of  Nebo, 
among  the  highlands  of  Al)arim,  and  in  selecting 
this  highest  point,  the  crest  just  west  of  Main,  we 
might  reasonably  flatter  ourselves  that  we  stood  on 
Pisgah's  top."  [Neiso.]  Mr.  Grove,  who  in  the 
above  article  rejects  all  previous  claims  to  the  iden- 
tification of  this  Nebo,  admits  now  (Clark's  Bible 
Alia  A,  p.  104),  that  "probably"  Jtbd  Nebbah  is 
the  mount  in  question.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  seeing  so  far  has  been  exagger- 
ated. An  oriental  atmosphere,  as  compared  with 
our  own,  has  a  transparency  which  is  marvelous. 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  dwelt  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  amid  the  scenery  of  Lebanon,  says 
{Land  and  Book,  i.  p.  18)  that  he  can  show 
"  many  a  Pisgah  in  Lebanon  and  Hermon  from 
which  the  view  is  far  more  extensive  "  than  that 
on  which  the  eye  of  Moses  rested  as  he  lool<ed 
abroad  from  Nebo.  We  are  to  remember,  too,  that, 
though  the  Ileljrew  lawgiver  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died,  we  are  expressly 
told  that  "  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural 
force  abated  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  H. 

NE'BO  033  [see  above]).    1.   (NojSaC:  Nebo 
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and  Nabo. )  A  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan, 
situated  in  the  pastoral  country  (Num.  xxxii.  3), 
one  of  those  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
reljuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (ver.  38).''  In  these 
lists  it  is  associated  with  Kirjathaim  and  Baal- 
meon  or  Beon;  and  in  another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  8) 
with  Aroer,  as  marking  one  extremity,  possibly  the 
west,  of  a  principal  part  of  the  tribe.  In  the  re- 
markable prophecy  adopted*  by  Isaiah  (xv.  2)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  22)  concerning  Moab,  Nebo  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection  as  before,  though 
no  longer  an  Israelite  town,  but  in  the  hands  of 
Moab.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
towns  of  Reuben  in  Joshua  (xiii.  15-23);  but 
whether  this  is  an  accidental  omission,  or  whether 
it  appears  under  another  name  —  according  to  the 
statement  of  Num.  xxxii.  38,  that  the  Israelites 
changed  the  names  of  the  heathen  cities  they  re- 
tained in  this  district  —  is  uncertain.  In  the  case 
of  Nebo,  which  was  doubtless  called  after  the  deity  '^ 
of  that  name,  there  would  be  a  double  reason  for 
such  a  change  (see  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 

Neither  is  there  anything  to  show  whether  there 
was  a  connection  between  Nebo  the  town  and 
Mount  Nebo.  The  notices  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomasticon)  are  confused,  but  they  at  least  de- 
note that  the  two  were  distinct  and  distant  from 
each  other.''  The  town  (Na/Scop  and  "  Nabo  ")  they 
identify  with  Nobah  or  Kenath,  and  locate  it  8 
miles  south  <?  of  Heshbon,  where  the  ruins  of  el-Ha- 
bk  appear  to  stand  at  present;  while  the  mountain 
(Na/SaO  and  "  Naban  ")  is  stated  to  be  6  miles  east 
(Jer. )  or  west  (Ens.)  from  the  same  spot. 

In  the  list  of  places  south  of  es-Salt  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  lies.  1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  App.  170) 
one  occurs  named  Neba,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  Nebo,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its 
situation  or  of  the  character  of  the  spot. 

2.  (NajSov,  Alex.  tiaQoi;  in  Neh.  [Rom.  Alex. 
NajSi'a.  FA.  Na^eia,  Vat.]  Na;8iaa:  Nebo.)  The 
children  of  Nebo  {Bene-Nebo)  to  the  number  of 
fifty-two,  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zeru)ibabel  (Ez.  ii.  29  ;  Neh.  vii.  33)/. 
Seven  of  them  had  foreign  wives,  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  discard  (Ezr.  x.  43).  The  name  oc- 
curs between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  Lydda,  which,  if 
we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  implies 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  jjossibly  the  mod- 
ern Beit-Nubidi,  about  12  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  8  from  Lydda,  and  close  to  Yah,  which 
seems  to  be  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  (  Onom. 
"  .Vnab,"  and  "  Anob;  "  and  Kpit.  Pauhv,  §  8)  as 
Nob  the  city  of  the  priests  (though  that  identification 
is  hardly  admissible),  and  both  in  his  and  later 
times  known  as  Bethannabaor  Bettenuble.s' 

It  is  possil)le  that  this  Nebo  was  an  offshoot  of 


a  The  name  is  omitted  in  tliis  passage  iu  tiie  Vat- 
ican LXX.      Tlie  Alex.  MSS.  laas  rrji/  ^a^a- 

6  See  Moab,  p.  1984  a. 

c  Selden  {De  D:s  Si/r.  .Syiit.  ii.  cap.  12)  assumes  on 
the  authority  of  Hesychius'  interpretation  of  Is.  xv. 
1,  that  Dibon  contained  a  temple  or  sanctuary  of 
Nebo.  But  it  would  appear  that  Nebo  the  place,  and 
not  Nebo  the  divinity,  is  referred  to  in  that  passage. 

d  In  another  passage  (art  Exaiam,  xv.  2),  Jerome 
states  that  the  "  consecrated  irlol  of  Ohemosh  —  that 
is,  Belphegor"  — Baal  Peer,  resided  iu  Nebo. 

e  Kenawat,  the  representative  of  Kenath,  is  10(? 
Jtoman  miles  N.  E.  of  Ileshbon. 


f  In  Neh.  the  name  is  given  as  the  "other  Nebo," 
nnS  "133  (conip.  El.um),  as  if  two  places  of  that 
name  were  mentioned,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

a  The  words  of  \V'illiani  of  Tyre  (xiv.  8)  are  well 
worth  quoting.  They  are  evidently  those  of  an  eye- 
witness. ''  Nobe  qui  hodie  vulgari  appellatione  dicitur 
Bettenuble,  in  descensu  montiiim,  in  pi-imis  aufpieiis 
(aspiciis?)  campeMriiim,  via  qua  itur  Liddam  .  .  .  .  ibi 
enim  in  fiiucibus  montiiim  inter  angustias  inevitabilee 
....  Ascalonitis  subitas  irruptiones  illic  faccre  con- 
suetis.'"  Just  as  the  Philistines  did  in  the  time  of 
Saul.  —  Can  this  be  Gob  or  Nob,  where  they  were  m 
frecjuently  encountered? 
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that  on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  in  which  case  we  have 
another  town  added  to  those  already  noticed  in  the 
territory  of  Benjamin  which  retain  the  names  of 
foreign  and  heathen  settlers.  [Benjajiin,  vol.  i. 
p.  277,  note;  Miciimash;  Ophni.] 

A  town  named  Nomba  is  mentioned  by  tlie 
LXX.  (not  in  Heb.)  amoni;st  the  places  in  the 
south  of  Judah  frequented  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
30),  but  its  situation  forbids  any  attempt  to  iden- 
tify this  with  Nebo.  G. 

NE'BO  033  [see  above]:  NajSw,  [NajSaD; 
in  Is.,  Alex.  Aayaiv-]  Nabo),  which  occurs  both  in 
Isaiah  (xlvi.  1)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1)  as  the 
name  of  a  Chaldsean  sod,  is  a  well-known  deity  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  orirjinal  na- 
tive name  was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Nabhi,  in 
Semitic  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Nubu.  It  is 
reasonably  conjectured  to   be  connected  with  the 

Hebrew  S3D,  "to  prophesy,"  whence  the  com- 
mon word  M''D3,  '-prophet  "  (Arab.  Neby).  Nebo 
was  the  god  who  presided  over  learning  and  letters. 


"  Nebo.'- 

He  is  called  "  the  far-hearing,"  "  he  who  possesses 
intellitjence,"  "  he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  The 
wedfje  or  arrow-head  —  the  essential  element  of 
cuneiform  writing  — •  appears  to  ha\e  been  his  em- 
blem; and  hence  he  bore  the  name  of  Tlv,  which 
signifies  "  a  shaft  or  arrow."  His  general  character 
•orresponds  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the 
Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  Astro- 
nomically he  is  identified  with  the  planet  nearest 
the  sun,  called  Nebo  also  by  the  Mendceans,  and 
Tir  by  the  ancient  Persians. 

Nebo  was  of  Babylonian  rather  than  of  Assyrian 
origin.  '  In  the  early  Assyrian  Pantheon  he  occu- 
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pies  a  very  inferior  position,  being  either  omitted 
from  the  lists  altogether,  or  occurring  as  the  last  of 
the  minor  gods.  The  king  supposed  to  be  Pul 
first  brings  him  prominently  forward  in  Assyria, 
and  then  apparently  in  consequence  of  some  pecu 
liar  connection  which  he  himself  had  with  Babylon, 
A  statue  of  Nebo  was  set  up  by  this  monarch  at 
Calah  {Niinrud),  which  is  now  in  the  British 
iluseura.  It  has  a  long  inscription,  written  across 
the  body,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  god's  vari- 
ous epithets.  In  Babylonia  Nebo  held  a  prominent 
place  from  an  early  time.  The  ancient  town  of 
Borsippa  was  especially  under  his  protection,  and 
the  great  temple  there  (the  modern  Biri-Nimrml) 
was  dedicated  to  him  from  a  very  remote  age. 
[BaTsel,  Towek  of.]  He  was  the  tutelar  god 
of  the  most  important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose 
names  the  word  Nabu,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an 
element:  e.  g.  Nabo-nassar,  Nabo-polassar,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  Nabo-nadius  or  Labynetus;  and 
appears  to  have  been  honored  next  to  Bel-Merodach 
by  the  later  kings.  Nebuchadnezzar  completely 
rebuilt  his  temple  at  Borsippa,  and  called  after  him 
his  famous  seaport  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Teredon  or  Diri- 
dotis  —  "given  to  Tir,"  i.  e.  to  Nebo.  The  wor- 
ship of  Nebo  appears  to  have  continued  at  Borsippa 
to  the  3d  or  4th  century  after  Christ,  and  the 
Sabaeans  of  Harran  may  have  preserved  it  even  to 
a  later  date.  (See  the  Essay  On  (he  Religion  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  pp. 
637-640;  and  compare  Norberg's  Onomasiicon,  s. 
V.  Nebo,  pp.  98,  99.)  G.  R. 

NEBUCH  ADNEZ'Z  AR,  or  NEBUCHAD- 

REZ'ZAR  (nr2N3.1?5iap,   [n-^a-jS^n?,]    or 

"1§Kr!l"75^2?  :  Nal3ovxo5ov6(rop :  Nabudtodom- 
sor),  was  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
Babylonian  kings.  His  name,  according  to  the 
native  orthography,  is  read  as  Nahu-kwluri-utsur, 
and  is  explained  to  mean  "  Nebo  is  the  protector 
against  misfortune,"  kuduri  being  connected  with 

the  Hebrew  *m^3,  "  trouble  "  or  "  attack,"  and 

utsur  being  a  participle  from  the  root  '^'$^,  "  to 
protect.'  The  rarer  Hebrew  form,  used  by  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  —  Nebuchadrezzar,  is  thus  very 
close  indeed  to  the  original.  The  Persian  form, 
Nabukiulrachara  (Bvh.  fnscr.  col.  i.  par.  16),  is 
less  correct;  while  the  Greek  equi\alents  are  some- 
times very  wide  of  the  mark.  T<ia0ovKoSp6cropos, 
which  was  used  by  Ahydenus  and  Megasthenes,  is 
the  best  of  them:  Na^ccoAacrapos,  which  appears 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  the  worst.  Strabo's 
iia^oKoSpoaopos  (xv.  1,  §  6)  and  Berosus's  Nct^ou- 
XoSouoaopos  lie  between  these  extremes. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Em- 
pire. He  appears  to  have  been  of  marriageable 
age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  against 
Assyria,  b.  c.  62.5;  for,  .according  to  Aljydenus 
(ap.  Euseb.  Chrou.  Can.  i.  0),  the  alliance  between 
this  prince  and  the  Median  king  was  cemented  by 
the  betrothal  of  Anndiia,  the  daughter  of  the 
latter,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabopolassar's  son. 
Little  further  is  known  of  him  during  his  fither'a 
lifetime.  It  is  susjiected,  rather  than  proved,  that 
he  w.as  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian  contingent  which 
accompanied  Cyaxares  in  his  I  ydian  war  [Mkdks], 
by  whose  interposition,  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse, 
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that  war  was  brouglit  to  a  close,"  b.  c.  610.  At 
any  rate,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  Baliylonian  army,  and  sent  by  his  father, 
who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  This 
|)ri)ice  had  recently  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole 
tract,  from  Egypt  to  C.'archemish  on  the  upper 
Euphrates  [Cauchemish],  which  in  the  partition 
of  the  Assyrian  territories  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  had  been  assigned  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiii. 
'29,  .30;  Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  19).  Necho 
had  held  possession  of  these  countries  for  aljorit 
three  years,  when  (b.  c.  005)  Nebuchadnezzar  led 
an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at  (Jarchemish 
in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Coele- 
syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i.  1,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when 
intelligence  arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to 
Babylon.  Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  21  years, 
had  died,  and  the  throne  was  vacant:  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  though 
he  appeared  to  be  the  "  king  pf  Babylon  "  to  the 
Jews,  had  really  been  associated  by  his  father.  In 
some  alaru)  about  the  succession  he  hurried  back 
to  the  capital,  accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops; 
and  crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tad 
mor  or  Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before  any  dis- 
turbance had  arisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his 
kingdom  (b.  c.  604).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with 
the  captives  —  Phcenicians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and 
Jews  —  returned  by  the  ordinary  route,  which 
skirted  instead  of  crossing  the  desert.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
brought  to  Babylon,  where  they  presently  grew 
into  favor  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  per- 
sons of  very  considerable  influence  (Dan.  i.  3-20). 

Within  three  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
expedition  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection 
again  showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakini 
—  who,  although  threatened  at  first  with  captivity 
(2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5),  had  been  finally  maintained  on 
the  throne  as  a  Babylonian  vassal  —  after  three 
years  of  service  "turned  and  rebelled  "  against  his 
suzerain,  probably  trusting  to  be  supported  by 
Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  Not  long  afterwards  Phoe- 
nicia seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt;  and  the 
Chaldfean  monarch,  who  had  previously  endeavored 
to  subdue  the  disaffiected  by  his  generals  (ih.  ver. 
2),  once  more  took  the  field  in  person,  and  marched 
first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  invested  that 
city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
i.  21),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jerusalem, 
which  submitted  without  a  struggle.  According 
to  Josephus,  who  is  here  our  chief  authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Jehoiakim  with  deatli 
(Ant.  x.  0,  §  3;  comp.  .ler.  xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi. 
30),  but  placed  his  son  .lehoiachin  upon  the  throne. 
Jehoi.achin  reigned  only  three  months;  for,  on  his 
showing  symptoms  of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  up  against  Jerusalem  for  the  third  time, 
deposed  the  young  ])rince  (whom  he  carried  to 
•  Babylon,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  and  the  cliief  of  the  Tem- 
ple treasures),  and  made  his  uncle,  Zedekiah,  king 
in  his  room.     Tyre  still  held  out ;  and  it  was  not 
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till  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  time  of  its  first 
investment  that  the  city  of  merchants  fell  (b.  c. 
585).  Ere  this  happened,  Jerusalem  had  been 
totally  destroyed.  This  consummation  was  owing 
to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah,  who,  despite  the  warnings 
of  Jeremiah,  made  a  treaty  with  iVpries  (Hophra), 
king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  16).  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  alliance  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  connnenced  the 
final  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah, his  own  seventeenth  3'ear  (b.  c.  588),  and 
took  it  two  years  later  (b.  c.  586).  One  effort  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
Apries.  An  Egyptian  army  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  began  its  march  towards  Jerusalem;  upon 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and  set 
off  to  meet  the  new  foe.  According  to  Josephus 
{Anf.  X.  7,  §  3)  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Apries  was  completely  defeated ;  but  the  Scriptural 
account  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  I^gyptians 
retired  on  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
recrossed  the  frontier  without  risking  an  engage- 
ment (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8).  At  any  rate  the  attempt 
failed,  and  was  not  repeated ;  the  "  broken  reed, 
Egypt,"  proved  a  treacherous  support,  and  after  an 
eighteen  months'  siege  Jerusalem  fell.  Zedekiah 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  captured  near  Jeri- 
cho (ib.  xxxix.  5)  and  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Riblah  in  the  territory  of  Hamath,  where  his 
eyes  were  put  out  by  the  king's  order,  while  his 
sons  and  his  chief  nobles  were  slain.  ,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar then  returned  to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah, 
whom  he  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
leaving  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  citj'  and  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Judaea.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed 
governor,  but  he  was  sliortly  murdered,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt,  or  were  car- 
ried by  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon. 

The  military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  can- 
not be  traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His 
own  annals  have  not  come  down  to  us;  and  the 
historical  allusions  which  we  find  in  his  extant 
inscriptions  are  of  the  most  vague  and  general 
character.  It  may  be  gathered  from  tiie  prophet- 
ical Scriptures  and  from  Josephus,  that  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  l>y  the  fall 
of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Phoenicia 
(Ez.  xxvi. -xxviii.;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21);  after 
which  the  Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into 
Egypt,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  that  fertile 
country  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-26;  Ez.  xxix.  2-20;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9,  §  7).  But  we  have  no  account,  on 
which  we  can  depend,  of  these  campaigns.  Our 
remaining  notices  of  Nebuch.adnezzar  present  him 
to  us  as  a  magnificent  prince  and  beneficent  ruler, 
rather  than  a  warrior;  and  the  great  fame  which 
has  always  attached  to  his  name  among  the  east- 
ern nations  depends  rather  on  his  buildings  and 
other  grand  constructions  than  on  any  victories  or 
conquests  ascribed  to  iiim. 

We  are  told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  on  obt^aining  quiet  possession  of 
his  kingdom  after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  was 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Bel  {Bd-Merodacli)  at 
Babylon  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §  1).  He  next  proceeded  to 
strengthen  and  beautify  the  city,  which  he  reno- 


o  Herodotus  terms  this  leader  Labynetus  (i.  74) ;  a 
jronl  which  does  not  rightly  render  the  Babjlonian 
Sabu-hmluri-uzur ,  but  (ioes  render  another  Babylonian 


name,  Nabu-nahk.  Nabopolassar  may  have  had  a  son 
of  this  name ;  or  the  Labynetus  of  Herod,  i.  74  maj 
be  Nabopolassar  himself. 
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vated  throughout,  and  surrounded  with  several  Unes 
of  fortification,  himself  adding  one  entirely  new 
quarter.  Having  finished  the  walls  and  adorned 
the  gates  magnificently,  he  constructed  a  new 
palace,  adjoining  the  old  residence  of  his  father  — 
a  superb  edifice,  which  he  compluted  in  fifteen  days ! 
In  the  grounds  of  this  palace  he  formed  the  cele- 
brated "  hanging  garden,"  which  was  a  pleasaunce, 
built  up  with  huge  stones  to  imitate  the  varied 
surface  of  mountains,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrulis  of  every  kind.  Diodorus,  probably  follow- 
ing Ctesias,  describes  this  marvel  as  a  square,  four 
plelhra  (400  feet)  each  way,  and  50  cubits  (75 
feet)  high,  approached  by  sloping  jiaths,  and  sup- 
ported on  a  series  of  arched  galleries  increasing  in 
height  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In  these 
galleries  were  various  pleasant  chambers;  and  one 
of  them  contained  the  engines  by  which  water 
was  raised  from  the  ri\'er  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
mound.  This  curious  construction,  which  the 
Greek  writers  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar for  the  gratification  of  his  wife,  Amu- 
hia,  who,  having  been  brought  up  among  the 
Median  mountains,  desired  something  to  remind 
her  of  them.  I'ossibly,  liowe\'er,  one  oliject  was 
to  obtain  a  pleasure-ground  at  a  height  above  that 
to  which  the  musquitoes  are  accustomed  to  rise. 

This  complete  renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  Berosus  asserts,  is  confirmed  to 
us  in  every  possible  way.  The  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  king  relates  at  lengtji  the  construction 
of  the  whole  series  of  works,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  authority  from  which  Berosus  drew.  The 
ruins  confirm  this  in  the  most  positive  way,  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  bricks  in  situ  are  stamped  with 
Nebuchadnezzar's  name.  Scripture,  also,  adds  an 
indirect  but  important  testimony,  in  the  exclama- 
tion of  Nebuchadnezzar  recorded  by  Daniel,  "  Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  lohich  I  have  built  ?  "  (Dan. 
iv.  30).     . 

But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  confine  Lis  efforts 
to  the  ornamentation  and  improvement  of  his 
capital.  Throughout  the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sip- 
para,  Cutha,  Chilmad,  Duraba,  'J'eredon,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities, 
repaired  temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs, 
canals,  and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  surpassing  everything  of  the  kind 
recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the  constructions 
of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  P'gyptian  monarchs. 
"  I  have  examined,"  says  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  "  the 
bricks  in  situ,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  hundred 
different  towns  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baghdad,  and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon  "  (Comm.  on  the  /nscr.  nf  Assyria  and 
£a/jj//,(>nia,  pp.  7G,  77).  "  Nebuchadnezzar,"  says 
Abydenus,  '•  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  fortified 
Babylon  with  three  lines  of  walls.  He  dug  the 
Niihr  Malclta,  or  Ptoyal  River,  which  was  a  branch 
stream  derived  from  the  Eujthrates,  and  also  the 
Acracanus.  He  likewise  made  the  great  reservoir 
above  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  was  thirty  para- 
sangs  (90  miles)  in  circumference,  and  twenty 
fathoms  (120  feet)  deep.  Here  he  placed  sluices 
or  flood-gates,  which  enabled  him  to  irrigate  the 
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a  *  Prof.  Rawlinsoii  describes  more  fully  this  singu- 
lar malady  in  a  later  work,  the  third  volume  of  his 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World ^  p.  503  (Lond. 


low  country.  He  also  built  a  quay  along  the  shore 
of  the  lied  Sea  (I'ersian  Gulf),  and  founded  the 
city  of  Teredon  on  the  borders  of  Arabia."  It  is 
reasonably  concluded  from  these  statements,  that 
an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  was  devised  by 
this  monarch,  to  whom  the  Babylonians  were  prob- 
ably indebted  tor  the  greater  portion  of  that  vast 
net-work  of  canals  which  covered  the  whole  alluvial 
tract  between  the  two  rivers,  and  extended  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  stony  desert.  On  that  side  the  principal 
work  was  a  canal  of  the  largest  dimensions,  still  to 
be  traced,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and 
skirting  the  desert  ran  southeast  a  distance  of 
above  400  miles  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Grane. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  placed  before'us  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  "  The  tjod  of  heaven  "  gave 
him,  not  a  kingdom  only,  but  "  power,  strength, 
and  glory  "  (Dan.  ii.  37).  His  wealth  is  evidenced 
by  the  image  of  gold,  60  cubits  in  height,  which  he 
set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  [ib.  iii.  1).  The  gran- 
deur and  careful  organization  of  his  kingdom  ap- 
pears from  the  long  list  of  his  officers,  "  [irinces, 
governors,  captains,  judges,  treasurers,  councillors, 
sherifis,  and  rulers  of  provinces,"  of  whom  we  have 
repeated  mention  lib.  vv.  2,  3,  and  37).  We  see 
the  existence  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  "  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  sorcerers,"  over  whom  Daniel 
was  set  {ib.  ii.  48).  The  "tree,  whose  height  waa 
great,  which  grew  and  was  strong,  and  the  height 
thereof  reached  unto  the  heavens,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth;  the  leaves 
whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much,  and  in  which 
was  food  for  all;  under  which  the  beasts  of  the 
fi:eld  had  shadow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt  in 
the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it" 
{ib.  iv.  10-12),  is  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at 
once  so  flourishing  and  so  extensive. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  (De  Wette,  Th. 
Parker,  etc. ),  that  the  book  of  Daniel  represents  the 
satrapial  system  of  government  {Sdirapen-Einrich- 
tung)  as  established  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a  close  exam- 
ination of  that  document.  Nebuchadnezzar,  like 
his  Assyrian  predecessors  (Is.  x.  8),  is  represented 
as  a  "  king  of  kings  "'(Dan.  ii.  37);  and  the  offi- 
cers enumerated  in  ch.  ii.  are  probably  the  author- 
ities of  Babylonia  proper,  rather  than  the  gover- 
nors of  remoter  regions,  who  could  not  be  all  spared 
at  once  from  their  employments.  The  instance  of 
Gedaliah  (Jer.  xl.  5;  2  K.  xxv.  22)  is  not  that  of  a 
satrap.  He  was  a  Jew;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  stood  really  in  any  diffeient  relation  to 
the  Babylonians  from  Zedekiah  or  Jehoiachin ;  al- 
though as  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  David,  the 
Jews  considered  him  to  be  ''governor  "  rather  than 
king. 

Towaids  the  close  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a 
))unishment  for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange 
form  of  madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the 
(Jreeks  called  Lycanthropy  (KvKai^dpunrta);  wherein 
the  sufferer  imagines  himself  a  beast,  and  quitting 
the  haunts  of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a 
beast  (Uan.  iv.  33). «     Berosus,  with  the  pardon- 


1865).  "  This  malady,  which  is  not  unknown  to  ths 
physicians,  has  been  termed  '  Lycanthropy.'  It  con- 
sists in  the  belief  that  one  is  not  a  man  but  a  beast, 
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able  tenderness  of  a  native,  anxious  for  tlie  good  fame 
of  liis  country's  greatest  king,  suppressed  this  fact ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier  Herodotus  in  his 
Babylonian  travels,  which  fell  only  about  a  century 
after  the  time,  obtained  any  knowledge  of  it.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar himself,  however,  in  his  great  inscrip- 
tion appears  to  allude  to  it,  although  in  a  studied 
ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  the  passage  very 
difficult  of  translation.  After  describing  the  con- 
struction of  the  most  important  of  his  great  works, 
he  appears  to  say —  "  For  four  years  (V)  .  .  •  the 
seat  of  my  kingdom  .  .  .  did  not  rejoice  my  heart. 
In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
power,  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did 
not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and 
for  the  honor  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out. 
In  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of 
my  heart,  in  Baliylon  the  city  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his 
praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  with  victims, 
nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals  "  (Kawlinson's  Herod. 
ii.  68(i).  Other  negative  clauses  follow.  It  is 
plain  that  we  have  here  narrated  a  suspension  — 
apparently  for  four  years  —  of  all  those  works  and 
occupations  on  which  the  king  especially  prided 
himself —  his  temples,  palaces,  worship,  offerings, 
and  works  of  irrigat»ton ;  and  though  the  cause  of 
the  suspension  is  not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine anything  that  would  account  for  it  but  some 
such  extraordinary  malady  as  that  recorded  in 
Daniel. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  impor- 
tant works,  which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Aby- 
denus)  assign  to  Nel)uchadnezzar.  The  conjecture 
naturally  arises  that  Nitocris  was  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's queen,  and  that,  as  she  carried  on  his  con- 
structions during  his  incapacity,  they  were  by  some 
considered  to  lie  hers.  It  is  no  disproof  of  this  to 
urge  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have 
been  from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  not 
Nitocris,  but  Amyitis  or  Amyhia;  for  Neliuchad- 
nezzar,  who  married  Amyitis  in  b.  c.  625,  and 
who  lived  after  this  marriage  more  than  sixty  years, 
may  easily  have  married  again  after  the  decease  of 
his  first  wife,  and  his  second  queen  may  have  been 
an  Egyptian.  His  latter  relations  with  Egypt 
appear  to  have  been  friendly ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  lielonged  to  very 
primitive  Egyptian  history,  had  in  fact  been  resus- 
citated about  this  time,  and  is  found  in  the  Eifyp- 
tian  monimients  to  have  lieen  lionie  by  a  princess 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Psammetiks. 

After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps «  seven 
years  (Dan.  iv.  10),  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left 
him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  "  his  reason 
returned,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  hon- 
or and  brightness  returned;  "  and  he  "was  estab- 


in  the  disuse  of  language,  the  rejection  of  all  ordinary 
human  food,  and  sometimes  in  the  loss  of  the  erect 
posture  and  a  preference  for  walking  on  all  fours. 
Within  a  year  of  the  time  that  he  received  the  warn- 
ing (Dan.  iv.  29),  Nebuchadnezzar  was  smitten.  The 
great  king  became  a  wretched  maniac.  Allowed  to 
indulge  his  distempered  fancy,  he  eschewed  human 
habitations,  lived  in  the  open  aiv  night  and  day,  fed 
on  herbs,  disu.sed  clothing,  and  became  covered  with 
a  rough  coat  of  hair  (ver.  33).  His  subjects  gen- 
srally,  it  is  probable,  were  not  allowed  to  know  of  his 
condition,  though  they  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
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lished  in  his  kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was 
added  to  him  "  (Dan.  iv.  3(3),  so  we  find  in  the 
Standard  Inscription  that  he  resumed  his  great 
works  after  a  period  of  suspension,  and  added  fresh 

wonders  "  in  his  old  age  to  the  marvelous  con- 
structions of  his  manliood.  He  died  in  the  year 
B.  c.  501,  at  an  advanced  age  (83  or  84),  having 
reigneil  43  years.  A  son,  Evil-Mkkodach,  suc- 
ceeded him. 

The  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  gath- 
ered principally  from  Scripture.  There  is  a  con- 
ventional formality  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
which  deprives  them  of  almost  all  value  for  the  il- 
lustration of  individual  mind  and  temper.  Osten- 
tation and  vainglory  are  characteristics  of  the 
entire  series,  each  king  seeking  to  magnify  above 
all  others  his  own  exploits.  We  can  only  observe 
as  peculiar  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  disposition  to  rest 
his  fame  on  his  great  works  rather  tlian  on  his  mil- 
itary achie\ements,  and  a  strong  religious  spirit, 
manifesting  itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  is 
almost  exclusive,  to  one  particular  god.  Though 
his  own  tutelary  deity  and  that  of  his  father  was 
Nebo  (Mercury),  yet  his  worship,  his  ascriptions  of 
praise,  his  thanksgivings,  have  in  almost  every  case 
for  tlieir  object  the  god  Merodach.  Under  his  pro- 
tection he  placed  his  son,  Evil-!Merodach.  Merodach 
is  "his  lord,"  "his  great  lord,"  "the  joy  of  his 
heart,"  "the  great  lord  who  has  appointed  him  to 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  has  confided  to  his  care 
the  far-spread  people  of  the  earth,''  "the  great  lord 
wlio  has  established  him  in  strength,"  etc.  One 
of  the  first  of- his  own  titles  is,  "  he  who  pays  hom- 
age to  Merodach."  Even  when  restoring  the  tem- 
ples of  other  deities,  he  ascribes  the  work  to  the 
suggestions  of  Merodach,  and  places  it  under  his 
protection.  AVe  may  hence  explain  the  appearance 
of  a  sort  of  monotheism  (Dan.  i.  2;  iv.  24,  32,  34, 
37),  mixed  with  polytheism  {ib.  ii.  47;  iii.  12,  18, 
29;  iv.  9),  in  the  Scriptural  notices  of  him.  While 
admitting  a  quaUfied  divinity  in  Nebo,  Nana,  and 
other  deities  of  his  country,  Nebuchadnezzar  main- 
tained the  real  monarchy  of  Bel-Merodach.  He 
was  to  him  "  the  supreme  chief  of  the  gods,"  "  the 
most  ancient,"  "the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  '^  It  was  Ids  image,  or  symbol,  undoubt- 
edly, which  was  "  set  up  "  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
"  plain  of  Dura"  (ib.  iii.  1),  and  Iris  "house  "  in 
which  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple  were 
treasured  (ib.  i.  2).  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  at 
some  times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god, 
with  tlie  God  of  the  Jews  (ih.  ch.  iv.);  at  others,- 
to  have  regarded  the  Jewish  God  as  one  of  the  local 
and  inferior  deities  (ch.  iii.)  over  whom  Merodach 
ruled. 

The  genius  and  grandeur  which  characterized 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  have  handed  down  his 
name  among  the  few  ancient  personages  known  gen- 
erally throughout  the  East,  are  very  apparent  in 


he  was  suffering  from  some  terrible  malady.  The 
queen  most  likely  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  car- 
ried on  the  government  in  his  name. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  afflicted  monarch 
was  allowed  to  r.ange  freely  through  the  country.  He 
was  no  doubt  strictly  confined  to  the  private  gardens 
attached  to  the  palace."  H. 

o  Daniel's  expression  is  "seven  tl)>ies."  AVe  cannot 
be  sure  that  by  a  '■  time  "  is  meant  a  year. 

6  These  expressions  are  all  applied  to  Merodach  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  Inscriptions. 
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Scripture,  and  indeed  in  all  the  accounts  of  his 
reign  and  actions.  Withotit  perhaps  any  strong 
military  turn,  he  must  have  possessed  a  fciir  amount 
of  such  talent  to  have  held  his  own  in  the  east 
against  the  ambitious  Medes,  and  in  the  west 
against  the  Egyptians.  Neciio  and  Apries  were 
both  princes  of  good  warlike  capacity,  whom  it  is 
some  credit  to  have  defeated,  The  prolonged  siege 
of  Tyre  is  a  proof  of  tlie  determination  with  which 
he  prosecuted  his  military  enterprises.  But  his 
greatness  lay  especially  in  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
saw  in  the  natural  fertility  of  Babylonia,  and  its 
ample  wealth  of  waters,  the  foundation  of  national 
prosperity,  and  so  of  power.  Hence  his  vast  canals 
and  elaborate  sjstem  of  irrigation,  which  made  the 
whole  country  a  garden ;  and  must  have  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  full  treasury,  from  which  alone 
his  palaces  and  temples  can  have  received  tlieir 
magnificence.  The  forced  labor  of  captives  may 
have  raised  the  fiibrics ;  but  the  statues,  tlie  enam- 
eled bricks,  the  fine  woodwork,  the  gold  and  silver 
plating,  the  hangings  and  curtains,  had  to  be 
bought;  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  this 
monarch,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  exhausted 
the  country,  and  which  cannot  have  been  very 
largely  supported  by  tribute,  must  have  been  really 
supplied  in  the  main  from  that  agricultural  wealth 
which  he  took  so  much  pains  to  develop.  AVe 
may  gather  from  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia 
under  the  Persians  (Herod,  i.  192,  193,  iii.  92), 
after  a  conquest  and  two  (three  ?)  revolts,  some 
idea  of  its  flourishing  condition  in  the  period  of 
independence,  for  which  (according  to  the  consen- 
tient testimony  of  the  monuments  and  the  best 
authors)  it  was  indebted  to  this  king. 

The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not 
such  as  entitles  him  to  our  approval.  Besides  the 
overweening  pride  which  brought  upon  him  so 
terrible  a  chastisement,  we  note  a  violence  and  fury 
(Dan.  ii.  12,  iii.  19^  common  enough  among  orien- 
tal monarchs  of  the  weaker  kind,  but  from  which 
the  greatest  of  them  have  usually  been  free;  while 
at  the  same  time  we  observe  a  cold  and  relentless 
cruelty  which  is  particularly  revolting.  The  bUnd- 
ing  of  Zedekiah  may  perhaps  be  justified  as  an 
ordinary  eastern  practice,  though  it  is  the  earliest 
case  of  the  kind  on  record ;  but  the  refinement  of 
cruelty  by  which  he  was  made  to  witness  his  sons' 
execution  before  his  eyes  were  put  out  (2  K.  xxv. 
7)  is  worthier  of  a  Dionysius  or  a  Domitian  than 
of  a  really  great  king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Je- 
hoiachin  in  prison  for  .30  years  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted at  the  age  of  eighteen  (2  K.  xxiv.  8),  is  a 
severity  sin-passing  oriental  harshness.  Against  these 
grave  foults  we  have  nothing  to  set,  imless  it  be  a 
feeble  trait  of  magnanimity  in  the  pardon  accorded 
to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  without  power  to  punish  them 
(Dan.  iii.  2(!). 

It  has  been  thought  remarkable  that  to  a  man 
of  this  character,  God  should  have  vouchsafed  a 
revelation  of  the  future  by  means  of  visions  (Dan. 
ii.  29,  iv.  2).  But  the  circumstance,  however  it 
may  disturb  our  preconceived  notions,  is  not  really 
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a  la  the  usual  copies  of  the  Ilehrew  Bil)le  this  final 
n  is  written  small,  and  noted  in  the  Miisora  accord- 
ingly.    In  several  of  Keunicott's  MSS.  z  (T)  is  found 

Instead  of  n  (?),  making  the  name  Nebushazbaz,  with 
perhaps  an  intentional  play  of  sound,  baz  meaninj; 
prey  or  spoil. 


at  variance  with  the  general  laws  of  God's  provi- 
dence as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture.  As  with  his 
natural,  so  with  his  supernatural  gifts,  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  worthy.  Even  under  Christianity, 
miraculous  powers  were  sometimes  possessed  by 
those  who  made  an  ill  use  of  them  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2- 
;J3).  And  God,  it  is  plain,  did  not  leave  the  old 
heathen  world  without  some  supernatural  aid,  but 
made  his  presence  felt  from  time  to  time  in  visions, 
through  prophets,  or  even  by  a  voice  from  Heaven. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  histories  of 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  1-7,  and  28),  Abimeleeh  {ib. 
XX.  3),  Job  (Job  iv.  13,  xxxviii.  1,  xl.  6;  comp. 
Dan.  iv.  31),  and  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.-xxiv.),  in 
order  to  establish  the  parity  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
visions  with  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible.  He 
was  warned,  and  the  nations  over  which  he  ruled 
were  warned  through  him,  God  leaving  not  Him- 
self "  without  witness  "  even  in  those  dark  times. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writer 
(Abydenus),  who  generally  draws  his  inspirations 
from  Berosus,  ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  mirac- 
ulous speech  just  before  his  death,  announcing  to 
the  Babylonians  the  speedy  coming  of  "  a  Persian 
mule,"  who  with  the  help  of  the  Medes  would  en- 
slave Babylon  (Abyd.  ap.  Euseb.  Pi-cep.  Ev.  ix.  41). 

G.  R. 

NEBUSHAS'BAN  (""JSItr^^D,*.  e.  Nebu- 
shazban:  LXX-  omits:  Nabusezbun),  one  of  the 
officers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem.  He  was  Kab-saris,  i.  e.  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  as  Nebuzaradan 
was  Rab-tal)bachim  (chief  of  the  body-guard),  and 
Nergal-sharezer,  Kab-Mag  (chief  of  the  magicians), 
the  three  being  the  most  important  officers  then 
present,  probably  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Baliylonian  court.*  Nebu-shasban's  office  and  title 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i.  3), 
whom  he  probably  succeeded.  In  the  list  given 
(ver.  3)  of  those  who  took  possession  of  the  city  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  11th  Tanmiuz,  Nebu- 
shasban  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  merely  by 
his  title  Rab-saris.  His  name,  like  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Nebu-zaradan,  is  a  compound  of 
Nebo,  the  Babylonian  deity,  with  some  word  which 
though  not  quite  ascertained,  probably  signified 
adherence  or  attachment  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  810  6; 
Fiirst,  Ilandwb.  ii.  7  b).  G. 

NEBUZAR'ADAN  (]7S~!T-133  [see  be- 
low] :  NajiovCapBdv  or  Nafiov^apdcii/  i  Joseph. 
Na^ovi^apdavris  '■  Ndju^firdnit),  the  Rab-tabba- 
chim,  i.  e.  chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  V.  "  captain 
of  the  guard"),  a  high  officer  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  (like  the  Tartan  in  the 
Assyrian  army)  tlie  next  to  the  person  of  the 
monarch.  He  a[)pears  not  to  have  been  ])resent 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  probably  he  was 
occupied  at  the  more  important  operations  at  Tyre, 
but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  actually  in  the  hai^ds 
of  the  Babylonians  he  arrived,  and  from  that 
moment  everything  was  completely  directed  by 
him.     It  was  he  who  decided,  even  to  the  minutest 


'»  So  at  the  Assyrian  invasion  in  tie  time  of  Heze- 
ki;ih  Tartan,  Rab-saris,  and  Rab-shakeh,  as  the  tlnee 
highest  dignitaries,  addressed  the  .le.vs  from  the  head 
of  their  army  (2  K.  xviii.  17).  Po.'ssibly  the.se  three 
offipet-s  in  the  Assyrian  court  answered  to  the  ttiree 
named  above  in  the  Babylonian. 
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details  of  fire-pans  and  bowls  (2  K.  xxv.  15),  what 
should  be  carried  off  and  what  burnt,  which  per- 
sons should  be  taken  away  to  Babylon  and  which 
left  behind  in  the  country.  One  act  only  is  re- 
ferred directly  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  or  superintendent  of  the  conquered 
district.  All  this  Nebuzaradan  seems  to  have  car- 
ried out  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  His  con- 
duct to  Jeremiah,  to  -whom  his  attention  had  been 
directed  by  his  master  (Jer.  xxxix.  11),  is  marked 
by  e\'en  higher  qualities  than  these,  and  tlie  prophet 
has  preserved  (xl.  2-5)  a  speech  of  Nebuzaradan's 
to  him  on  liberating  him  from  his  chains  at 
Eamah,  which  contains  exiwessions  truly  remark- 
able in  a  heathen.  He  seems  to  have  left  Judaea 
for  this  time  when  he  took  down  the  chief  people 
of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at  Kiblah  (2  K.  xxv. 
18-20).  In  four  years  he  again  appeared  (Jer. 
lii.  30).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  twenty -third  year 
made  a  descent  on  the  regions  east  of  Jordan, 
including  the  AmmoTiites  and  Moabites  (Joseph. 
AnI.  x.  !),  §  7),  who  escaped  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  [Muab,  p.  198Q  0.]  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egy[)t  (Joseph,  ibid.),  and,  either  on 
the  way  thither  or  on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan 
again  passed  through  the  country  and  carried  oft' 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five  more  captives  (Jer. 
m.  30). 

The  name,  like  Nebu-chadnezzar  and  Nebu- 
shasban,  contains  that  of  Nelio  the  Babylonian 
deity.  The  other  portion  of  the  word  is  less  cer- 
tain.    Gesenius   {Tiits.  p.  831)6)  translates  it  by 

"Mercurii  dux  dominus,"    taking   the  *nt  as  = 

")tt7,  "prince,"  and  "jlS  as  =  PT^J,  "lord." 
Fiirst,  on  the  other  hand  {Handwb.  ii.  6),  treats  it 
as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  rab- 
tabbdc/nni,  which  usually  follows  it,  and  sometimes 
occurs  by  itself  (2  K.  xxv.  18;  Jer.  xl.  2,  5).  To 
obtain  this  meaning  he  compares  the  last  member 
of  the  name  to  the  Sanskr.  (/ana,  from  do,  "  to  cut 
off."  Gesenius  also  takes  zaradan  as  identical 
with  the  first  element  in  the  name  of  Sardanap- 
alus.  But  this  latter  name  is  now  explained  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  as  .\ssur-dan-i-pal  (Kawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  460).  tr. 

NE'CHO  0D3:  Nex«'^:  [Nechao]),  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  20,  22;  xxxvi.  4.      [Phakaoh-Necho.] 

NECO'DAN  (NeKcoSai/:  Nechodaicus)  =  'NE- 
KODA  (1  Esdr.  v.  37;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  60). 

*  NECROMANCER  (Deut.  xviii.  11).  See 
Magic. 

NEDABI'AH  (n^?"T?  :  NaySaSi'a? ;  [Vat. 
Afvedif.]  Nadabia).  Apparently  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  18).  Lord  A.  Hervey,  however,  contends  that 
this  list  contains  the  order  of  successsion  and  not  of 
lineal  descent,  and  that  Nedabiah  and  his  brothers 
wefe  sons  of  Xeri. 

*  NEEDLEWORK.     See  Def.ss,  2. 
NEEMI'AS  (Nee^uias;    [in   Ecclus.,  Vat.  Ne- 

ixoviriv,  Sin.  Ne^uoixri;  in  2  Mace.  i.  18,  21,  23, 
36,  ii.  13,  Alex.  Nee^eias:]  Nchcmias)  ^'Neue- 
MIAH  the  son  of  llachaliah  (Ecclus.  xlix.  13;  2 
Mace.  i.  18,  20,  21,  23,  31,  36,  ii.  13). 

NEG'INAH  (nS'^a?),  properly  Nerjinaih,  as 
the  text  now  stands,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi., 
"to  the  chief  nmsician  upon  Neginath."  If  the 
present  reading  be  correct,  the  form  of  the  word 


NEHELAMITE 

may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mahalath  (Ps.  liii.) 
Hut  the  LXX.  (eV  vfxvois),  and  Vulg.  {in  hymnis), 
evidently  read  "  Neginoth  "  in  the  plural,  which 
occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  Psalms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singulai 
or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  all 
stringed  instruments  are  described.  In  the  singu- 
lar it  has  the  derived  sense  of  "  a  song  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and 
generally  of  a  taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9 ;  Ps. 
Ixix.  12;  Lam.  iii.  14).      [Negikoth.] 

W.  A.  W. 

NEG'INOTH  (n""13'^;2).  This  word  is  found 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxvi.,  and 
the  margin  of  Hab.  iii.  19,  and  there  seems  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all 
stringed  instruments  whatsoever,  whether  played 
with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a 
plectrum."  It  thus  includes  all  those  instruments 
which  in  the  A.  V.  are  denoted  by  the  special  terms 
"  harp,"  "  psaltery  "  or  "  viol,"  "  sackbut,"  as  well 
as  by  the  general  descriptions  "  stringed  instru- 
ments"  (Ps.  cl.  4),  "  instruments  of  music  "  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  6),  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "three- 
stringed  instruments,"  and  the  "instrument  often 
strings"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xcii.  3,  cxliv.  9).  "The 
chief  musician  on  Neginoth  "  was  therefore  the 
conductor  of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who 
played  upon   the   stringed   instruments,  and  who 

are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25  (CDIID,  noyenim). 

The  root  (]55  =  Kpovnv)  from  which  the  word  is 
derived  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  10,  17,  18,  23,  xviii. 
10,  xix.  9;  Is.  xxxviii.  20,  and  a  comparison  of 
these  passages  confirms  what  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  its  meaning.  The  author  of  the  Shilte 
Haggibborim,  quoted  by  Kircher  (iMusurgia,  i.  4, 
p.  48),  describes  the  Neginoth  as  instruments  of 
wood,  long  and  round,  pierced  with  several  aper- 
tures, and  having  three  strings  of  gut  stretched 
across  them,  which  were  played  with  a  bow  of 
horsehair.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  Hel)re\vs  were  acquainted  with  any- 
thing so  closely  resembling  the  modern  violin. 

W.  A.  W. 

NEHEL'AMITE,    THE    ("r^^CPrj :    6 

AlAafxirris  [Vat.  -et;  Alex.  FA.  EAa/.tiT7j$ :]  iVe- 
hulamites).  The  designation  of  a  man  named 
Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who  went  with  the  Cap- 
tivity to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  32).  The 
name  is  no  doulit  formed  from  that  either  of  She- 
maiah's  nati^•e  place,  or  the  progenitor  of  his 
family :  which  of  the  two  is  uncertain.  No  place 
called  Nehelam  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  known 
to  have  existed  in  Palestine,''  nor  does  it  occur  in 
any  of  the  genealogical  lists  of  families.  It  re- 
sembles the  name  which  the  LXX.  have  attached 
to  Ahijah  the  Prophet,  namely  tlie  Enlamite  — 
6  'ErAa/iei;  but  by  what  authority  they  substitute 
that  name  for  "the  Shilonite  "  of  the  Hebrew  te.xt. 
is  doubtful.  The  word  "  Nehelamite  "  also  prob- 
ably contains  a  play  on  the  "  dreams "  [htibim) 
and  "dreamers,"  whom  Jeremiah  is  never  wearied 
of  denouncing  (see  cc.  xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxix.).     This 


a  Hence  Symmaohus  renders  5ia  i|/aATT)pia)c. 

b  The  Tar,'um  .gives  tlie  nnme  as  He.larn,  "Q/Tl. 
A  place  of  this  name  lay  somewhere  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Euphrates.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  1035  f. 
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is  hinted  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  —  from  what 
source  the  WTiter  lias  not  been  able  to  discover. 

G. 

NEHEMIAH  l^H^priD  [consokJ  hy  Jeho- 
vah: Nee^i'o,]  Nee^ui'oy:'  [jVehemins]}.  1.  Son 
of  Hachaliah,  and  apparently  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
since  his  fatliers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Hanaut  his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
tribe  (Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  He  is  called  indeed 
"Nehemiah  the  Priest"  (Neh.  sacerdos)  in  the 
Vulgate  of  2  Mace.  i.  21;  but  the  Greek  has  it, 
that  "  Nehemiah  ordered  ilie  priests  (lepe??)  to 
pour  the  water,"  etc.  Nor  does  the  expression  in 
ver.  18,  that  Nehemiah  "offered  sacrifice,"  imply 
any  more  than  that  he  provided  the  sacrifices. 
Others  again  have  inferred  that  he  was  a  priest 
from  Neh.  x.  1-8;  but  the  words  "these  were  the 
priests"  naturally  apply  to  the  names  which  follow 
Nehemiah's,  who  signed  first  as  the  head  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  opinion  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  house  of  David  is  more  feasible,  though 
it  cainiot  be  proved.  The  name  of  Hanani  his 
kinsman,  as  well  as  his  own  na,nie,  are  found  slightly 
varied  in  the  house  of  David,  in  the  case  of  Ha- 
naniah  the  son  of  Zerubbaljel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  and 
Naum  (Luke  iii.  25). «  If  he  were  of  the  house 
of  David,  there  would  be  peculiar  point  in  his 
allusion  to  his  "fathers'  sepulchres"  at  .Jerusalem. 
Malalas  of  Antioch  {Chroiwyr-.  vi.  100),  as  cited 
by  Grimm,  on  2  Mace.  i.  21,  singularly  combines 
the  two  views,  and  calls  him  "  Nehemiah  the  priest, 
of  the  seed  of  David." 

All  that  we  know  certainly  concerning  this  emi- 
nent man  is  contained  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  Ilis  autobiography  first  finds  him  at  Shu- 
shan,  the  winter ''  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
in  high  office  as  the  cupbearer  of  king  Artaxerxes 
Longimauus.  In  the  20th  year  of  tlie  king's  reign, 
i.  e.  15.  c.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a 
near  kinsman  of  Nehemiah's,  arrived  from  Judasa, 
and  gave  Nehemiah  a  deplorable  account  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  residents  in  Juda;a. 
He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to 
Jerusalem  to  endeavor  to  better  their  state.  After 
three  or  four  months  (from  Chisleu  to  Nisan),  in 
which  he  earnestly  sought  God's  blessing  upon  his 
undertaking  by  frequent  prayer  and  fasting,  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  obtaining  the  king's 
consent  to  his  mission.  Having  received  his  ap- 
pointment' as  governor  c  of  Judaja,  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  letters  from  the  king  to  the  diflerent 
satraps  through  whose  provinces  he  was  to  pass,  as 
well  as  to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forests, 
to  supply  him  with  tindjer,  he  started  upon  his 
journey:  behig  under  promise  to  return  to  Persia 
within  a  given  time,  .fosephus  says  tliat  he  went 
in  the  first  instance  to  Babjlon,  and  gathered  round 
him  a  band  of  exiled  Jews,  who  returned  with  him. 
This  is  important  as  possibly  indicating  that  the 
book  which  Josephus  followed,  understood  the  Nehe- 
miah mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7,  to  be 
the  son  of  Hachaliah. 
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«  See  Geiiealog.  of  our  Lord  J.  C,  p.  145.  [Nehe- 
JUAH,  Son  op  Azbuk.] 

b  Ecbatana  was  the  summer,  Babylon  the  spring, 
and  Peraepolis  the  autumn  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  (Pilkington).  Susa  was  the  principal  palace 
(Strab.  lib.  xv.  cap.  iii.  §  3). 

'  nnS,  the  term  applied  to  himself  and  other 
satraps  by' Nehemiah.     The  meaning  and  etymology 


Nehemiah's  great  work  was  rebuilding,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  destruction  by  Nehuzaradan, 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that  city  tc 
its  former  state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified  town. 
It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  tc 
the  future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of 
the  Jewish  nation  of  this  great  achievement  of 
their  patriotic  governor.  Hew  low  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen,  is  apparent 
from  the  fiict  that  from  the  6th  of  Darius  to  the 
7th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  history  of  them 
whatever;  and  that  even  after  Ezra's  commission, 
and  the  ample  grants  made  by  .\rtaxerxes  in  his 
7tli  year,  and  the  considerable  reinforcements,  both 
in  wealth  and  numbers,  which  Ezra's  government 
brought  to  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject 
"  attlictioii  and  reproacii  "  in  the  20th  of  Arta- 
xerxes; their  country  pillafged,  their  citizens  kid- 
napped and  made  slaves  of  by  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors, robbery  and  murder  rite  in  their  very  capital, 
Jerusalem  almost  deserted,  and  the  Temple  falling 
again  into  decay.  The  one  step  which  could 
resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  inde- 
pendence, was  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls. 
Jerusalem  being  once  again  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  the  marauding  heathen,  civil  government  would 
become  possible,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy 
would  revive,  the  priests  and  L^vites  would  be 
encouraged  to  come  into  residence,  the  tithes  and 
first-fruits  and  other  stores  would  be  safe,  and 
Judah,  if  not  actually  independent,  would  preserve 
the  essentials  of  national  and  religious  life.  To 
this  great  object  therefc^re  Nehemiah  directed  his 
whole  energies  without  an  hour's  unnecessary 
delay.''  By  word  and  example  he  induced  the 
whole  population,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Tekoite  nobles,  to  conmience  building  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  even  the  lukewarm  high-priest  Eli- 
ashilj  performing  his  part.  In  a  wonderfully  short 
time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  heaps 
of  burnt  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the  city  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  The  gateways  also  were  rebuilt,  and 
ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung  upon  them.  But 
it  soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Nehemiah  had 
acted  in  hastening  on  the  work.  On  his  very  first 
arrival,  as  governor,  Sanballat  and  Tol)iah  had 
given  unequivocal  proof  of  their  mortification  at 
his  appointment;  and,  before  the  work  was  even 
commenced,  had  scornfully  asked  whether  he  in- 
tended to  rebel  against  the  king  of  Persia.  But 
when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  'J'hey 
not  only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  con- 
tempt upon  all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually 
made  a  great  conspiracy  to  foil  upon  the  builders 
with  an  armed  force  and  put  a  stop  to  the  under- 
taking. The  project  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance 
and  prudence  of  Nehemiah,  who  armed  all  the 
people  after  their  families,  and  showed  such  a 
strong  front  that  their  enemies  dared  not  attack 
them.     This  armed   attitude  was  continued  frora 

of  Tirshatha,  which  is  applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  an 
Joubttul.  It  is  by  most  modern  scholars  thought 
to  mean  Governor  (Gesen.  s.  v.);  but  the  sense  c";;- 
hearir,  given  by  older  commentators,  seems  more  prob- 
able. 

rf  The  three  days,  mentioned  Neh.  ii.  11,  and  Ezr 
viii.  32,  seems  to  point  to  some  customary  interval, 
perhaps  for  purification  after  a  journey.  •  See  in  Cru 
den's  Concordance  "  Third  Day  "  and  "  Three  Days." 
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that  day  forward.  Various  stratagems  were  then 
resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  if  possible  to  take  his  life.  But  that  which 
most  nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  king  of  Persia,  as  if  he 
intended  to  set  himself  up  for  an  independent  king, 
as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  It  was 
thought  that  the  accusation  of  rebellion  would  also 
frighten  the  Jews  themselves,  and  make  them  cease 
from  building.  Accordingly  a  double  line  of  action 
was  taken.  On  the  one  hand  Sanballat  wrote  a 
letter  to  Nehemiah,  in  an  apparently  friendly  tone, 
telling  him,  on  the  authority  of  Geshem,  that  it 
was  reported  among  the  heathen  ((.  e.  the  heathen 
nations  settled  in  Samaria,  and  Galilee  of  the 
nations),  that  he  was  about  to  head  a  rebellion  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  he  had  appointed  prophets  to 
aid  in  the  design  by  prophesying  of  him,  "  thou 
art  the  king  of  Judah; "  and  that  he  was  building 
the  walls  for  this  purpose.  This  was  sure,  he 
added,  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  he  invited  Nehemiah  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
also  bribed  Noadiah  the  prophetess,  and  other 
prophets,  to  induce  Nehemiah  by  representations 
of  his  being  in  danger,  to  take  refuge  in  the  for- 
tress of  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  cause  delay, 
and  also  to  give  an  appearance  of  conscious  gnilt. 
While  this  portion  of  the  plot  was  conducted  by 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  a  yet  more  important  line 
of  action  was  pursued  in  concert  with  them  by  the 
chief  officers  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  Samaria. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Artaxerxes  they  repre- 
sented that  the  Jews  had  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  intent  of  rebelling  against  the 
king's  authority  and  recovering  their  dominion  on 
"  this  side  the  river."  Keferring  to  former  in- 
stances of  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people, 
they  urged  that  if  the  king  wished  to  maintain 
his  power  in  tlie  province  he  must  immediately  put 
a  stop  to  the  fortification.  This  artful  letter  so  far 
wrought  upon  Artaxerxes,  that  he  issued  a  decree 
stopping  the  work  till  further  orders."  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  the  same  time  he  recalled  Nehemiah, 
or  perhaps  Nehenuah's  lea\e  of  alisence  had  pre- 
viously expired ;  in  either  case  had  the  Tirshatha 
been  less  upright  and  less  wise,  and  had  he  fallen 
into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  his  life  might  have 
been  in  great  danger.  •  The  sequel,  however,  shows 
that  his  perfect  integrity  was  apparent  to  the  king. 
For  after  a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  jears,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  crown 
his  work  by  repairing  the  Temple,  and  dedicating 
the  walls.  What,  however,  we  liave  here  to  notice 
is,  that  owing  to  Neheniiah's  W'ise  haste,  and  his 
refusal  to  pause  for  a  day  in  his  work,  in  spite  of 
threats,  plots,  and  insinuations,  the  designs  of  his 
enemies  were  frustrated.  'J'he  wall  was  actually 
finished  and  ready  to  receive  the  gates,  before  the 
king's  decree  for  suspending  the  work  arrived.  A 
little  delay,  therefore,  was  all  they  were  able  to 
eftect.  Nehemiah  does  not  indeed  mention  this 
adverse  decree,  which  may  have  arrived  during  his 
absence,  nor  give  us  any  clew  to  the  time  of  his 
return;  nor  siiould  we  have  suspected  his  absence 
at  all  fi;om  .lerusalem,  but  for  the  incidental  allu- 
sion in   ch.  ii.  G,  xiii.  6,   coupled   with   the   long 
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interval  of  years  between  the  earlier  and  later 
chapters  of  the  book.  But  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii.  is 
tlie  only  place  where  we  can  suppose  a  considerable 
gap  in  time,  either  from  the  appearance  of  the 
text,  or  the  nature  of  the  events  nariated.  It 
seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that  Nehemiah 
returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work  stopped  imme- 
diately after  the  events  narrated  in  vi.  16-19,  and 
that  chapter  vii.  goes  on  to  relate  the  measures 
adopted  by  him  upon  his  return  with  fresh  powers. 
These  were,  the  setting  up  the  doors  in  the  various 
gates  of  the  city,  giving  a  special  charge  to  Hanani 
and  Hananiah,  as  to  the  time  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  gates,  and  above  all  providing  for  the  due 
peopling  of  the  city,  the  numbers  of  which  were 
miserably  small,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  numer- 
ous decayed  houses  within  the  walls.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  census  of  the  returned  captives,  a  lafge 
collection  of  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple, 
the  public  reading  of  the  Law  to  the  people  by  Ezra 
(who  now  appears  again  on  the  scene,  perhaps 
having  returned  from  Persia  with  Nehemiah),  a 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  such  as  had 
not  been  held  since  the  days  of  Joshua:  a  no  less 
solemn  keeping  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  enter  into  solemn 
covenant  with  God,  to  walk  in  the  law  of  Moses 
and  to  keep  God's  commandments. 

It  may  have  been  after  another  considerable  in- 
terval of  time,  and  not  improbably  after  another 
absence  of  the  Tirshatha  from  his  government,  that 
the  next  event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah's  life  oc- 
curred, namely,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
2  Mace,  supported  by  several  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  its 
repair  by  means  of  the  funds  coUected  from  the 
whole  population.  This  dedication  was  conducted 
with  great  solemnity,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
model  of  the  dedication  by  Judas  Maccabfeus,  when 
the  Temple  was  purified  and  the  worship  restored 
at  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  related 
1  Mace.  iv.  The  author  of  2  Mace,  says  that  on 
this  occasion  Nehemiah  obtained  the  sacred  fire 
which  had  been  hid  in  a  pit  by  certain  priests  at 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and  was  recovered  by 
their  descendants,  who  knew  where  it  was  con- 
cealed. AVhen,  however,  these  priests  went  to  the 
place,  they  found  only  muddy  water.  By  Nehe- 
miah's conmiand  they  drew  this  water,  and  sprinkled 
it  upon  tlie  wood  of  the  altar  and  upon  the  victims, 
and  when  the  sun,  which  had  been  over-clouded, 
presently  shone  out,  a  great  fire  was  immediately 
kindled,  which  consumed  the  sacrifices,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  all  present.  The  author  also  inserts  the 
prayer,  a  siniple  and  beautiful  one,  said  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  priests,  and  responded  to  by 
Nehemiah,  during  the  sacrifice;  and  adds,  that  the 
king  of  Persia  inclosed  the  place  where  the  fire  was 
found,  and  that  Nehemiah  gave  it  the  name  of 
Naphthar,  or  cleansing.  [Naphthak.]  He  tells 
us  further  that  an  account  of  this  dedication  was 
contained  in  the  "  writings  and  commentaries  of 
Nehemiah  "  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  and  that  Nehemiah 
founded  "  a  library,  and  gathered  together  the 
acts  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David, 


a  The  reader  must  remember  that  this  application 
of  Ezr.  iv.  7-23  to  this  time  is  novel,  and  must  exer- 
cise his  own  jud>^ment  as  to  its  adniissihility 


6  Such  as  tlie  collection  of  money  and  priests'  gar- 1  26-43. 


ments  mentioned  in  Nell.  vii.  70  ;  Ezr.  ii.  68 ;  the 
allusion  to  the  pollution  of  the  Temple,  xiii.  7-9  ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies  described  in  ch.  xii. 
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and  the  epistles  of  the  kings  (of  Persia)  concerning 
the  holy  gifts."  How  much  of  this  has  any  his- 
torical foundation  is  difficult  to  determine.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  son  of  Siiach,  in 
celebrating  Nehemiah's  good  deeds,  mentions  only 
that  he  "  raised  up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  fallen, 
and  set  up  the  gates  and  the  bars,  and  raised  up 
our  ruins  again,"  Ecclus.  xlix.  13.  Keturning  to 
the  sure  ground  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  other 
principal  achievements  of  this  great  and  good  gov- 
ernor may  be  thus  signalized.  He  firmly  repressed 
1  he  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  usury  of  the 
•'.ih,  and  rescued  the  poor  .Jews  from  spoliation  and 
>'avery.  He  refused  to  receive  his  lawful  allowance 
iis  governor  from  the  people,  in  consideration  of  their 
poverty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was 
in  ofhce,  but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  1.50 
Jews,  at  which  any  who  returned  from  captivity 
were  welcome.  He  made  most  careful  jjrovision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministering  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  and  for  the  due  and  constant  celebration  of 
Divine  worship.  He  insisted  upon  the  sanctity  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  being  preserved  invi- 
olable, and  peremptorily  ejected  the  powerful  Tobias 
from  one  of  the  chambers  which  Eliashib  had  as- 
signed to  him.  He  then  replaced  the  stores  and 
vessels  which  had  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
him,  and  appointed  proper  Levitical  officers  to  su- 
perintend and  distribute  them.  With  no  less  firm- 
ness and  impartiality  he  expelled  from  all  sacred 
functions  those  of  the  high  priest's  family  who  had 
contracted  heathen  marriages,  and  rebuked  and 
punished  those  of  the  common  people  who  had 
likewise  intermarried  with  foreigners;  and  lastly, 
he  provided  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day, 
which  was  shamefully  profaned  by  many,  both 
Jews  and  foreign  merchants,  and  by  his  resolute 
conduct  succeeded  in  repressing  the  lawless  traffic 
on  the  day  of  rest. 

Beyond  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which 
Nehemiah's  own  narrative  leads  us,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  him  whatever.  Neither  had  Josephus. 
For  when  he  tells  us  that  "  when  Nehemiah  had 
done  many  other  excellent  things  ...  he  came  to 
a  great  age  and  then  died,"  he  sufficiently  indicates 
that  he  knew  nothing  more  about  him.  The  most 
probable  inference  from  the  close  of  his  own  me- 
moir, and  in  the  absence  of  any  further,  tradition 
concerning  him  is,  that  he  returned  to  Persia  and 
died  there.  On  reviewing  tlie  character  of  Nehe- 
miah, we  seem  unable  to  find  a  single  fiiult  to  coun- 
terlialance  his  many  and  great  virtues.  For  pure 
and  disinterested  patriotism  he  stands  unrivaled. 
The  man  whom  the  account  of  the  misery  and  ruin 
of  his  native  country,  and  the  perils  with  which  his 
countrymen- were  be.set,  prompted  to  leave  his  splen- 
did banishment,  and  a  post  of  wealth,  power,  and 
influence,  in  the  first  court  in  tlie  world,  that  he 
might  share  and  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  native 
land,  must  have  been  preeminently  a  patriot.  Every 
act  of  his  during  his  govermnent  bespeaks  one  who 
had  no  selfishness  in  his  nature.  AH  he  did  was 
noble,  generous,  high-minded,  courageous,  and  to 
the  highest  degree  upriglit.  But  to  stern  int^- 
rity  he  united  great  humility  and  kindness,  and  a 
princely  hospitalit}'.  As  a  statesman  he  combined 
forethought,  prudence,  and  sagacity  in  counsel,  with 
vigor,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was  wary, 
penetrating,  and  bold.  In  directing  the  internal 
economy  of  the  state,  he  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  people,  and  adopted 
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the  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  it.  Iii 
dealing  whether  with  friend  or  foe,  he  was  utterly 
free  from  favor  or  fear,  conspicuous  for  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  aimed  only  at  doing  what 
was  right,  witliout  respect  of  persons.  But  in  noth- 
ing was  he  more  remarkable  than  for  his  piety,  and 
the  singleness  of-  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  everything  ia 
dependence  upon  (jod,  with  prayer  for  his  blessing 
and  guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  only 
from  God. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  events  of  Nehe- 
miah's life,  after  Joseplius,  are  Carpzov's  Intro- 
dud.  ml  V.  T.;  Eichhorn,  EinUHuiKj ;  Hiiver- 
nick's  Einltit. ;  liambach  in  Lib.  NeJiem  ,•  Le  Clerc 
in  Lib.  histor.  V.  T.,  besides  those  referred  to  in  the 
following  article.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  ques- 
tions discussed  of  the  20th  Arta.xerxes,  as  the  ter- 
minus a  quo  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  commence,  and 
also  the  general  chronology  of  the  times,  may  refer 
to  Genenloijii  of  our  Lord  Jesus  C'lirist,  ch.  xi.; 
and  for  a  diiferent  view  to  Prideaux,  Connect,  i. 
251,  &c.  The  view  of  Soaliger,  Hottinger,  etc., 
adopted  by  Dr.  ^lill,  Vindic.  of  our  Lord's  Geneal- 
ogy, p.  165  note,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was 
Nehemiah's  patron,  is  almost  universally  aban- 
doned. The  proof  from  the  parallel  genealogies  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  the  high-priests,  that  he 
was  Longimanus,  is  stated  in  a  paper  printed  for 
the  Chronolog.  Institute  by  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

2.  [Nee^i'as,  Nee^io;  Vat.  in  Ezr.,  NeeyUioy: 
Ndieinia,  Nehemias.']  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
first  expedition  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.-7). 

3.  [Nee^ias;  FA.  Ne6;ueias:  Nehemias.]  Sou 
of  Azbuk,  and  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-zur, 
who  helped  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  IG).  Beth-zur  was  a  city  of  Judah  (.Josh.  xv. 
58;  1  Chr.  ii.  45),  belonging  to  a  branch  of  Caleb's 
descendants,  whence  it  follows  that  this  Nehemiah 
was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  A.  C.  H. 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF.  The  latest  of 
all  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  both  as  to  the 
time  of  its  composition  and  the  scope  of  its  narra- 
tive in  general,  and  as  to  the  supplementary  matter 
of  ch.  xii.  in  particular,  which  reaches  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  book,  like  the 
preceding  one  of  Ezra  [Ezka,  Book  of],  is  clearly 
and  certainly  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  By  far  the 
principal  portion,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nehemiah, 
who  gives,  in  the  first  person,  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  events  in  which  he  him.self  was  concerned; 
but  other  portions  are  either  extracts  from  various 
chronicles  and  registers,  or  supplementary  narra- 
tives and  reflections,  some  apparently  by  Ezra, 
others,  perhaps,  the  work  of  tlie  same  person  who 
inserted  the  latest  genealogical  extracts  from  the 
public  chronicles. 

1.  The  main  history  contained  in  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  about  12  years,  namely,  from  the 
20th  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxer.Kes  Longimanus, 
/.  e.  from  is.  c.  445  to  433.  For  so  we  seem  to 
le.aru  distinctly  from  v.  14  compared  with  xiii.  C; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  <inij  historical  yround 
wkiUeeer  for  asserting  with  Prideaux  and  many 
others  that  the  government  of  Nehemiah,  after  his 
retun:  in  the  32d  of  Artaxerxes,  extended  to  the 
15th  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  that  the  e\ents  of 
ch.  xiii.  belong  to  this  later  period  (Prid.  Connect. 
n.  c.  40',))  The  argument  attempted  to  be  derived 
from  Neh.  xiii.  28,  that  Eliashib  was  then  dead  and 
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Joiadahis  son  high-priest,  is  utterly  without  weight. 
There  is  a  precisely  parallel  phrase  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
3,  where  we  read  '•  the  hous^  which  Solomon  the 
son  of  David  king  of  Israel  did  liuild.''  But  the 
doubt  whether  the  title  "king  of  Israel"  apphes  to 
David  or  Solomon  is  removed  by  the  following 
verse,  where  we  read,  "  according  to  the  writing  of 
David  king  of  Israel,  and  according  to  tiie  writing 
of  Solomon  his  son."  The  LXX.  also  in  that  pas- 
sage have  ^aaiAfcos  agreeing  with  Da\id.  There 
is,  therelbre,  not  the  slightest  pretense  for  asserting 
that  Nehemiah  was  governor  after  the  '32d  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  (see  below). 

The  whole  narrative  gives  us  a  graphic  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
returned  captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government 
and  the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces.  The 
documents  appended  to  it  also  give  some  further 
information  as  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabe)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  to  the  contimiation  of  the  gene- 
alogical registers  and  the  succession  of  the  high- 
priesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  other.  The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two  fac- 
tions among  the  Jews  —  the  one  the  strict  religious 
party,  adhering  with  uncompromising  faithfulness 
to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  headed  by  Nehemiah ; 
the  other,  the  gentilizing  party,  ever  imitating 
heathen  customs,  and  making  heathen  connections, 
headed,  or  at  least  encouraged  by  the  high-priest 
Eliashib  and  his  family  —  sets  before  us  the  germ 
of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  developed 
state  in  later  Jewish  history  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  till  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

Again,  in  this  history  as  well  as  in  the  book  of 
Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  definitive 
form  on  both  religious  and  political  grounds.  It 
would  seem  from  iv.  1,  2,  8  (A.  V.),  and  vi.  2,  6, 
&c.,  that  the  depression  of  .)erusalem  was  a  fixed 
part  of  the  policy  of  Sanballat,  and  that  he  had 
the  design  of  raising  Samaria  as  the  head  of  Pales- 
tine, upon  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  a  design  which 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Samaritans 
in  later  times. 

The  book  also  throws  much  light  upon  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Jews.  We  learn  inci- 
dentally the  prevalence  of  usury  and  of  slavery  as 
its  consequence,  the  frequent  and  burdensome  op- 
pressions of  the  governors  (v.  15),  the  judicial  use 
of  corporal  punishment  (xiii.  2.5),  the  continuance 
of  false  prophets  as  an  engine  of  policy,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (vi.  7,  12,  14),  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Mosaic  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  due  performance 
of  the  Temple  service  (xiii.  10-13),  the  much  freer 
promulgation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public 
reading  of  them  (viii.  1,  ix.  3,  xiii.  1),  and  the  more 
general  acquaintance"  with  them  arising  from  their 
collection  into  one  volume  and  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of  them  by  the  care  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and 
Nehemiah  himself  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  as  well  as  from 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  of  reading  among  the 
Jewish  ])eople  during  their  residence  in  Babylon 
[Hilkiah]  ;  tlje  mixed  form  of  political  govern- 


n  This  lately  acquired  aequaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures appears  incidentally  in   the   large  quotations  in 
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ment  still  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  independence 
(v.  7,  13,  X.),  the  reviving  trade  with  Tyre  (xiii. 
IG),  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  wealth  of  the 
Jews  (v.  11,  xiii.  15),  the  tendency  to  take  heathen 
wives,  indicating,  possibly,  a  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  Jewish  males  and  females  among  the 
returned  captives  (x.  30,  xiii.  3,  23),  the  dangel 
the  Jewish  language  was  in  of  being  coiTupted  * 
(xiii.  24),  with  other  details  which  only  the  nar- 
rative of  an  eye-witness  would  have  preserved  to  us. 

Some  of  these  details  give  us  incidentally  infor- 
mation of  great  historical  importance. 

(«.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedication 
of  the  wall,  iii.,  xii.,  contains  the  most  valuable 
materials  for  settling  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  found  in  Scripture.  [Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1321-22.]      (Thrupp's  Ancient  Jerusalem.) 

(b.)  Tlie  list  of  returned  captives  who  came 
under  different  leaders  from  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only 
42,300  adult  males,  and  7,337  servants),  which  is 
given  in  ch.  vii.,  conveys  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  compared 
with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  numbered  470,000 
fighting  men  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  It  justifies  the  de- 
scription of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  "  the  remnant 
that  are  left  of  the  captivity"  (Neh.  i.  3),  and  as 
"  these  feeble  Jews  "  (iv.  2),  and  explains  the  great 
difficulty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  peopUng  Jerusalem 
itself  with  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to 
preserve  it  from  assaidt  (vii.  3,  4,  xi.  1,  2).  It  is 
an  important  aid,  too,  in  understanding  the  sub- 
sequent history,  and  in  appreciating  the  patriotism 
and  valor  by  which  they  attained  their  independ- 
ence under  the  Maccal)ees. 

(c.)  The  lists  of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of 
those  who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally 
much  of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social 
habits  of  the  captives,  deri\ed  from  older  times. 
Thus  the  fact  that  twelve  leaders  are  named  in 
Neh.  vii.  7,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives 
that  they  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  a  feeling 
further  evidenced  in  the  expression  "  the  men  of 
the  people  of  Israel."  The  enumeration  of  21  and 
and  22,  or,  if  Zidkijah  stands  for  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,  23  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7, 
of  whom  y  bear  the  names  of  those  who  were  heads 
of  courses  in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.)  [Jk- 
HOiARiii],  shows  how,  even  in  their  wasted  and 
reduced  numbers,  they  struggled  to  preserve  these 
ancient  institutions,  and  also  supplies  the  reason 
of  the  mention  of  these  particular  22  or  23  names. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  th'e  list  of  those  who  sealed  (x.  1-27),  it  proves 
the  existence  of  a  social  custom,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  keeji  us  from  gross 
chronological  error,  that,  namely,  of  calling  chiefs 
Ijy  the  name  of  the  clan  or  house  of  which  they 
were  chiefs.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  absurd  con- 
fusion which  has  prevailed,  as  to  the  times  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  respectively,  has  been 
the  mention,  e.  g.  of  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel  (Ezr. 
iii.  9)  as  taking  part  with  Zerubbabel  in  building 
the  Temple,  while  the  very  same  I^evites  take  an 
active  part  in  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
ix.  4,  5,  X.  9,  10);  and  the  statement  that  some 


6  The  evidence  of  Hebrew  having  ceased  to  be  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  Jews,  which  some  find  in 


the  prayers  of  Nehemiah  and.  the  Levites,  cc.  i.,  ix.,    Neh.  viii.  8,  is  very  doubtful,  and  dependent  on  the 
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21  or  22  priests  came  up  with  Zerubbabel  (xii.  1-7), 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  these  very  same  names 
were  the  names  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant, 
under  Nehemiah  (x.  1-8).  But  immediately  [as  soon 
as]  we  perceive  that  these  were  the  names  of  the 
courses,  and  of  great  Levitical  houses  (as  a  compari- 
son of  1  Chr.  xxiv. ;  Ezr.  ii.  40 ;  Neh.  vii.  43 ;  and  of 
Neh.  X.  14-27  with  vii.  8-38,  proves  that  they  were), 
the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  we  have  a  useful  piece 
of  knowledge  to  apply  to  many  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  accurately  the  rules,  if  any,  under  which 
this  use  of  proper  names  was  confined. 

(d.)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained 
in  this  book  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts  prac- 
ticed by  certain  priestly  families,  e.  (j.  the  apothe- 
caries, or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments  and  in- 
cense (iii.  8),  and  the  goldsmiths,  whose  business 
it  probably  was  to  repair  the  sacred  vessels  (iii.  8), 
and  who  may  have  been  the  ancestors,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple  (John  ii.  14, 
15);  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  by  which  Zedekiah  escaped  (2  K.  xxv.  4), 
as  seen  iii.  15;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  of 
Domesday- Book,  concerning  not  only  the  cities  and 
families  of  the  returned  captives,  but  the  number 
of  their  horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses  (ch.  vii.): 
to  which  more  might  be  added. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  diffi- 
culty in  the  narrative,  is  to  determine  the  time  of 
the  dedication  of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  .j2d  year 
of  Artaxerxes  or  before.  The  expression  in  Neh. 
xiii.  1,  "  On  that  day,"  seems  to  fix  the  reading 
of  the  law  to  the  same  day  as  the  dedication  (see 
xii.  43).  But  if  so,  the  dedication  must  have  been 
after  Nehemiah's  return  from  Babylon  (mentioned 
xiii.  7);  for  Eliashib's  misconduct,  which  occurred 
"  before "  the  reading  of  the  law,  happened  in 
Nehemiah's  absence.  But  then,  if  the  wall  only 
took  52  days  to  complete  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  be- 
gun immediately  [when]  Nehemiah  entered  upon  his 
government,  how  came  the  dedication  to  be  deferred 
till  12  years  afterwards  ?  The  answer  to  this  prob- 
ably is  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  52  days  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the 
building,  seeing  that  it  is  incredible  that  it  should 
be  completed  in  so  short  a  time  by  so  feeble  a  com- 
munity and  with  such  frequent  hindrances  and 
interruptions;  seeing,  too,  that  the  narrative  itself 
indicates  a  much  longer  time.  Such  passages  as 
Nehemiah  iv.  7,  8,  12,  v.,  and  v.  16  in  particular, 
vi.  4,  5,  coupled  with  the  indications  of  temporary 
cessation  from  the  work  which  appear  at  iv.  6,  10, 
15,  seem  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of 
less  than  two  months  for  the  whole.  The  52  days, 
therefore,  if  the  text  is  sound,  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  resumption  of  the  work  after  iv.  15,  and 
a  time  exceeding  two  years  may  have  elapsed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  building.  But  even  then 
it  would  not  be  ready  for  dedication.  There  were 
the  gates  to  be  hung,  perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed,  aiid  the  ruined  houses  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  walls  to  be  repaired.  Then,  too,  as 
we  shall  see  below,  there  were  repairs  to  be  done  to 
the  Temple,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  would  not  take  place  till  those  repairs 
were  completed.  Still,  even  these  causes  woidd  not 
be  adequate  to  account  for  a  delay  of  12  years. 
Josephus,  who  is  seldom  in  harmony  with  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  though  he  justifies  our  suspicion  that 
a  longer  time  must  have  elapsed,  by  assuming  two 
^ears    and    four    months    to    the   rebuilding,    and 
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placing  the  completion  in  the  28th  year  of  the 
king's  reign  whom  he  calls  Xerxes  (tims  inter- 
posing an  interval  of  8  years  between  Nehemiah's 
arrival  at  Jerusalem  as  governor  and  the  comple- 
tion), yet  gives  us  no  real  help.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  length  of  time,  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  dedication,  except  as  far  as  his 
statement  that  the  wall  was  completed  in  the  ninth 
month,  Chisleu  (instead  of  Elul,  the  sixth,  as  Neh. 
vi.  15),  may  seem  to  point  to  the  dedication 
(1  Mace.  iv.  59),  and  takes  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  Nehemiah's  return  to  the  king  of  Persia.  We 
are  left,  therefore,  to  inquire  for  ourselves  whether 
the  book  itself  suggests  any  further  causes  of  delay. 
One  cause' immediately  presents  itself,  namely,  that 
Nehemiah's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Persian 
court,  mentioned  ii.  G,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and  before 
the  other  above-named  works  were  complete.  And 
this  is  rerulered  yet  more  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance, incidentally  brought  to  light,  that,  in  the 
32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  we  know  lie  was  with  the 
king  (xiii.  6). 

Other  circumstances,  too,  may  have  occurred  to 
make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  last  words  of  ch.  vi.  point  to 
some  new  effort  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his  work, 
and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  the  threat  of  being  considered  as  a  rebel  by  the 
king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear  that  Artaxerxes 
was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  then  Nehemiah  might 
feel  it  matter  of  necessity  to  go  to  the  Persian  court 
to  clear  himself  of  the  chai-ge.  And  this  view  both 
receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  from,  and  throws 
quite  a  new  light  upon  the  obscure  passage  in  Ezr. 
iv.  7-23.  We  have  there  a  detailed  account  of  the 
opposition  made  by  the  Samaritan  nations  to  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign 
of  Akt.axeuxes,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  they 
wrote  to  the  king,  accusing  the  Jews  of  an  inten- 
tion to  rebel  as  soon  as  the  wall  should  be  finished ; 
by  which  means  they  obtained  a  decree  stopping 
the  building  till  the  king's  further  orders  should 
be  received.  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  report  "  among  the 
heathen  "  as  to  the  intended  rebellion  of  Nehemiah, 
with  the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  iv.,  and  also  recollect  that  the  only  time 
when,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
were  attempted  to  be  rebuilt,  was  when  Nehemiah 
was  governor,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  I'^zra  iv.  7-23  relates  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah's 
government,  and  explains  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
alile  circumstance  that  12  years  elapsed  before  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah 
may  have  started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  the 
letters  from  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him  by 
Tobiah,  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the 
works,  and  after  his  departure  Kehum  and  Shimshai 
and  their  companions  may  have  come  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  king's  decree  and  obliged  them  to 
desist.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  Nehe- 
miah's arrival  in  Persia,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
king  of  his  perfect  integrity,  and  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  go^-ernment  in  Judaea.  His 
leave  of  absence  may  again  have  been  of  limited 
duration,  and  the  business  of  the  census,  of  re- 
peopling  Jerusalem,  setting  up  the  city  gates, 
rebuilding  the  ruined  houses,  and  repairing  the 
Temple,  may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  hi.s 
second  return  to  the  king.  During  this  second 
absence  another  evil  arose  —  the  gentilizing  party 
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recovered  strength,  and  the  intrigues  with  Tobiah 
(vi.  17),  which  had  already  begun  before  his  tirst 
departure,  were  more  actively  carried  on,  and  led  so 
far  that  iCliashib  the  high-priest  actually  assigned 
one  of  the  store-chambers  in  the  Temple  to  Toliiah's 
use.  This  we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when 
Nehemiah  relates  the  steps  he  took  on  his  return. 
But  this  very  circumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiah 
does  not  relate  the  events  which  happened  in  his 
absence,  and  would  account  for  his  silence  in  regard 
to  Kehum  and  Shimshai.  AVe  may  thus,  then, 
account  for  10  or  11  years  having  elapsed  before 
the  dedication  of  the  walls  took  place.  In  fact  it 
did  not  take  place  till  the  last  year  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation 
of  xiii.  6  and  brings  it  into  perfect  harmony 
with  V.  14,  a  passage  which  obviously  imports  that 
Nehemiah's  government  of  Judaa  lasted  only  12 
years,  namely,  from  the  SOth  to  the  32d  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  For  the  literal  and  grammatical  rendering 
of  xiii.  6  is,  "  And  in  all  this  time  was  not  I  at 
Jerusalem:  but  in  the  twoand-thirtieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Baliylon,  came  I  unto  the  king, 
and  after  certain  days  obtained  I  leave  of  the  king, 

and  I  came  to  Jerusalem  "  — the  force  of  "*2  after 
a  negative  being  liut  rather  than /or  (Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  G80);  the  meaning  of  the  jiassage  being,  there- 
lore,  not  that  he  left  Jerusalem  to  go  to  Persia  in 
the  32d  of  Artaxerxes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  that  year  he  returned  from  Persia  to  Jerusalem. 
Tlie  dedication  of  the  walls  and  the  other  reforms 
named  in  ch.  xiii.  were  the  closing  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Josephus 
does  not  follow  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah. He  detaches  Nehem.  viii.  from  its  context, 
and  appends  the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the 
times  of  Ezra.  He  makes  Ezra  die  before  Nehe- 
miah came  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and  conse- 
quently ignores  any  part  taken  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nehemiah.  He  makes  no  mention  either 
whatever  of  Sanballat  in  the  events  of  Nehemiah's 
government,  but  places  him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  also  makes  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  marry  a  son,  not  of  Joiada, 
as  Neh.  xiii.  28,  but  of  Jonathan,  namely,  Manasseh 
the  brother  of  the  High-priest  Jaddua,  thus  en- 
tirely shifting  the  age  of  Sanballat  from  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that  as  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
niaiuis  died  b.  c.  424,  and  Alexander  the  Great  was 
not  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine  till  b.  c.  332,  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  Josephus  with  Nehemiah  must 
be  lost  labor.  It  is  equally  clear  that  on  every 
ground  the  authority  of  Josephus  must  yield  to 
that  of  Nehemiah.  The  only  question  therefore  is 
what  was  the  cause  of  Josephus'  variations.  Now, 
as  regards  the  ainjcnding  the  history  in  Neh.  viii. 
to  the  times  of  I'^zra,  we  know  that  he  was  guided 
by  the  authority  of  the  Apocryphal  1  Esdr.  as  he  had 
been  in  the  whole  story  of  Zerubbabel  and  Darius. 
PVom  the  florid  additions  to  his  narrative  of  Nehe- 
miah's first  application  to  Artaxei-xes,  as  well  as 
from  the  passage  below  referred  to  in  2  Mace.  i.  23, 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  apocryphal  versions 


a  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  apocryphal  book 
quoted  in  2  Mace.  i.  23  seems  to  have  made  Nehemiah 
coutemporary  with  Jonathan,  or  Johana,  the  high- 
priest 
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of  the  story  of  Nehemiah."  The  account  of  Jad- 
dua's  interview  with  Alexander  the  Great  savors 
strongly  of  the  same  origin.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  points  in  which 
Josephus  differs  from  Nehemiah,  he  followed  apoc- 
ryphal Jewish  writings,  some  of  which  have  since 
perished.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  were  various. 
One  doubtless  was  the  mere  desire  for  matter  with 
which  to  fdl  up  his  pages  where  the  narrative  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  is  meagre.  In  making  Nehe- 
miah succeed  to  the  government  after  Ezra's  death, 
he  was  probably  influenced  partly  by  the  wish  to 
give  an  orderly,  dignified  appearance  to  the  succes- 
sion of  Jewish  governors,  approximating  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  old  monarchy,  and  partly  by  the 
desire  to  spin  out  his  matter  into  a  conthiuuiis  his- 
tory. Then  the  difficulties  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  which  the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  had  tried 
to  get  over  by  his  arrangement  of  the  order  of 
events,  coupled  with  Josephus'  gross  ignorance  of 
the  real  order  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  his  utter 
misconception  as  to  what  monarchs  are  spoken  of 
in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  had 
also  a  large  influence.  The  writer,  howjver,  who 
makes  Darius  Codomanus  succeed  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus, and  confounds  this  last-named  king  with 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ;  who  also  thinks  that  "Xerxes 
reigned  above  32  J'ears,  and  who  falsifies  his  best 
authority,  altering  the  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
substitution  of  Xerxes  for  Artaxerxes  throughout 
the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  suppressing  the  facts,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Ezra, 
Tobias,  and  Sanballat  during  the  government  of 
Nehemiah,  is  not  entitled  to  much  deference  on  our 
part.  What  has  been  said  shows  clearly  how  little 
Josephus'  unsupported  authority  is  worth ;  and  how 
entirely  the  authenticity  and  crediliility  of  Nehe- 
miah remains  unshaken  by  his  bhmders  and  con- 
fusions, and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Sanballats,  or  to 
attrilnite  to  Nehemiah  a  patriarchal  longevity,  in 
order  to  bring  his  narrative  into  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  historian. 

2.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  critics  that  it  is,  as  to  its  main 
parts,  the  genuine  work  of  Nehemiah.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  interpolations  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  it  since  his  time;''  and  there 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are 
the  portions  which  have  been  so  added.  From  i.  1 
to  vii.  C,  no  doulit  or  difficulty  occurs.  The  writer 
speaks  throughout  in  the  first  person  singular,  and 

in  his  clvaracter  of  governor  rTP??.  Again,  from 
xii.  31,  to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xii.  44-47), 
the  narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  constant  (xii.  31,  38,  40,  xiii.  6,  7, 
etc.).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  intermediate  chap- 
ters, vii.  G  to  xii.  20,  and  xii.  44-47),  that  we  have 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  authorship,  and  this 
we  will  do  by  sections :  — 

(a.)  The  first  section  begins  at  Neh.  vii.  fi,  and 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  viii.  1,  at  the  words  "  one 
man."  It  has  already  been  asserted  [Ezra.  Book 
OF,  vol.  i.  p.  8.05  b]  that  this  section  is  identical 
with  the  paragraph  beginning  Ezr.  ii.  1,  and  ending 
i  iii.  1;  and  it  was  there  also  asserted  that  the  par- 


b  K.  F.  Keil,  in  his  Einleitimg,  endeavors  indeed 
to  vindicate  Nehemiah's  authorship  for  the  whole  book, 
but  without  success. 
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agraph  originally  belonged  to  the  book  of  Nehe- 
niiah,  and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  place  it 
occupies  in  Kzra."  Both  these  assertions  must  now 
be  made  good ;  and  first  as  to  the  identit}'  of  the 
two  passages.  They  m-e  actually  identical  word  for 
word,  and  letter  lor  letter,  except  m  two  points. 
One  that  the  numbers  repeatedly  vary.  The  other 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  account  of  the 
offerings  made  l>y  the  governor,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people.  But  it  can  be  pro\ed  that  these  are  merely 
variations  (whether  accidental  or  designed)  of  the 
same  text.  In  the  first  place  the  two  passages  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  the  contents,  the 
narrative  about  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  the  fact  of  the 
offerings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities,  the  coming  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  gatheriiigof  all  the  people  to 
Jerusalem  as  one  man,  are  in  words  and  in  sense 
the  very  self-same  passage.  The  idea  that  the  very 
same  words,  extending  to  70  verses,  describe  differ- 
ent events,  is  simply  absurd  and  irrational.  The 
numbers  therefore  must  originally  have  been  the 
same  in  both  books.  But  next,  when  we  examine 
the  varying  numbers,  we  see  the  following  particu- 
lar proofs  that  the  variations  are  corruptions  of  the 
original  text.  Though  the  items  vary,  the  sum 
total,  42,360,  is  the  same  (Exr.  ii.  64;  Neh.  vii. 
66 ).  In  like  manner  the  totals  of  the  servants,  the 
singing  men  and  women,  the  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  are  all  the  same,  except  that  Ezra  has  two 
hundred,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five, 
singing  men  and  women.  The  numbers  of  the 
PriRsts  and  of  tlie  Levites  are  the  same  in  both, 
except  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are  128 
in  Ezra  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the  porters 
139  against  138.  Then  in  each  particular  case 
when  the  numbers  differ,  we  see  plainly  how  the 
diflTerence  might  arise.  In  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  the  sons  of  Arab  (the  first  case  in  which 

the  lists  differ),  Ezr.  ii.  5,  we  read,  mS?2  V'D.W 

W'S'^ip)  r{W12n,   "seven    hundred    five    and 

seventy,"  whereas  in  Neh.  vii.  10,  we  read,  ti'K7 

D>3tp:i  D"'tt772n  nib^n.-  But  the  order  of  the 
numerals  in  Ezr.  ii.  5,  where  the  units  precede  the 
tens,  is  the  only  case  in  which  this  order  is  found. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  ought  to  read  C^tS^X^n, 

instead  of  rfJ^afJ,  fffy    instead   of  fve.     No 

less  obviously  C273ti7  may  be   a  corruption  of 

the  almost  identical  D"^3li7    and  probably  caused 

tho  preceding  change  of  ntSTJSn  into  U^tS/TpjlJ' 
But  the  tens  and  units  being  identical,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  variation  in  the  hundreds  is  an  error, 
arising  from  both  six  and  seven  beginning  with  the 

same  letter  W.  The  very  same  interchange  of  six 
and  seven  takes  place  in  the  number  of  Adonikam, 
and  Bigvai,  only  in  the  units  (Neh.  vii.  18,  10; 
Ezr.  ii.  13, 14).  In  Pahath-Moab,  the  variation  from 
2812,  Ezr.  ii.  6,  to  2818,  Neh.  vii.  11;  in  Zattu, 
from  94.5.  Ezr.  ii.  8,  to  84.5,  Neh.  vii.  13;  in  Bin- 
nui,  from  042  to  648;  in  Bebai,  from  023  to  628; 


a  So  also  Grotius  (notes  on  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii.),  with 
his  usual  clear  sen.se  and  sound  judi^ment.  See  e.s- 
pecially  his  note  on  Ezr.  ii.  1,  where  he  says  that  many 
Greek  copies  of  Ezra  omit  cli.  ii. 

6  Or  if  ^3C7  is  the  right  reading  in  Ezr.  ii.  5  (in- 

1.32 
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in  Ha.shum,  from  223  to  328;  in  Senaah,  from 
3630  to  3930;  the  same  cause  has  operated,  name- 
ly, that  in  the  numbers  two  and  eight,  three  and 

eight,  nine  and  six,  the  same  initial  W  is  found ; 
and  the  resemblance  in  these  numliers  may  prob- 
ably have  been  greatly  increased  by  aijbreviations. 
In  Azgad  (1222  and  2322)  as  in  Senaah,  the  mere 
circmnstance  of  the  tens  and  units  being  the  same 
in  both  passages,  while  the  thousands  differ  by  the 

mere  addition  or  omission  of  a  final  D,  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  variation  is  a  clerical  one 
only.  In  Adin,  Neh.  vii.  20,  six  for  four,  in  the 
hundreds,  is  probably  caused  by  the  six  hundred 
of  the  just  preceding  Adonikans.  In  the  four 
remaining  cases  the  variations  are  equally  easy  of 
explanation,  and  the  result  is  to  leave  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  enumeration  was  identical 
in  the  first  instance  in  both  passages.  It  may, 
however,  be  added,  as  completing  the  proof  that 
these  variations  do  not  arise  from  Ezra  giving  the 
census  in  Zerubbabel's  time,  and  Nehemiah  that 
in  his  own  time  (as  Ceillier,  Frideaux,  and  other 
learned  men  have  thought),  that  in  the  cases  of 
Parosh,  Pahath-Moab,  Elam,  Shephatiah,  Bebai, 
Azgad,  and  Adonikam,  of  which  we  are  told  in 
Ezr.  viii.  3-14,  that  considerable  immbers  came  up 
to  Judnea  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  —  long  sub- 
sequent therefore  to  the  time  of  Zerubbaljel  ^  the 
numbers  are  either  exactly  the  same  in  Ezr.  ii.  and 
Neh.  vii.,  or  exhibit  such  variations  as  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  numbers  of  those  families 
respectively  who  were  added  to  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents in  Palestine  under  Artaxerxes. 

To  tui-n  next  to  the  offerings.  The  book  of 
Ezra  (ii.  68,  69)  merely  gives  the  sum  total,  as 
follows:  61,000  c  drachms  of  gold,  5,000  pounds 
of  silver,  and  100  priests'  garments.  The  book 
of  Nehemiah  gives  no  sum  total,  but  gives  the 
following  items  (vii.  72):  — 

The  Tirshatha  gave  1000  «  drachms  of  gold,  50 
basons,  530  priests'  garments. 

The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave  20,000  drachms 
of  gold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  silver. 

The  rest  of  the  people  gave  20,000  drachms 
of  gold,  2,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  priests' 
garments. 

Here  then  we  learn  that  these  offerings  were 
made  in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct  parties:  the 
governor,  the  chief  fathers,  the  people.  The  sum 
total  of  drachms  of  gold,  we  learn  from  Ezra,  was 
61,000.  The  shares,  we  learn  from  Nehemiah, 
were  20,000  in  two  out  of  the  three  donors,  but 
1,000  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  chief  donor! 
Is  it  not  quite  evident  that  in  the  case  of  Nehe- 
miah the  20  has  slipped  out  of  the  text  (as  in  1 
Esdr.  V.  45,  60,000  has),  and  that  his  real  con- 
tribution was  21,000?  his  generosity  prompting 
him  to  g-ve  in  excess  of  his  fiiir  third.  Next,  as 
regards  the  pounds  of  silver.  The  sum  total  was, 
according  to  Ezra,  5,000.  The  shares  vrere,  accord- 
ing to  Nehemiah,  2,200  pounds  from  the  chiefs, 
and  2,000  from  the  people.  But  the  LXX.  give 
2,300  for  the  chiefs,  and  2,200  for  the  people, 
making  4,500  in  all,  and  so  leaving  a  deficiency 


stead  of  D'^l^^W.'),  then  the  D"'3G7  of  Noh.  vii.  10 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  two  pre- 
ceding numbers  of  Parosh  and  Sliephatiah  bntli  end 
with  the  same  number  ttvo. 

c  Observe  the  odd  thousand  in  both  cases. 
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of  500  pounds  as  compared  with  Ezra's  total  of 
5,000,  and  nscriltinrr  no  silver  offering  to  the  Tir- 
Bhatha.  As  regards  the  priests'  garments.  The 
sum  total  as  given  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1  Esdr.,  is  100.  The  items 
as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are  530  +  67  ^  597. 
But  the  LXX.  give  30  +  67  =  97,  and  that  this 
is  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from  the  numbers 
themselves.  Eor  the  total  being  100,  3i  is  the 
nearest  whole  number  to  10^,  and  07  is  the  near- 
est whole  number  to  |  X  100.  So  tliat  we  can- 
not doubt  that   the   Tirshatha   gave   33    priests' 


garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  67, 
probably  iii  two  gifts  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all 
100.  But  how  came  the  500  to  be  added  on  to 
the  Tirshatha's  tale  of  garments?  Clearly  it  is 
a  fragment  of  the  missing  500  pounds  of  silver, 
which,  with  the  50  bowls,  made  up  the  Tirshatha's 
donation  of  silver.  So  that  Xeh.  vii.  70  ought  to 
be  read  thus,  "  The  Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure 
21,000  drachms  of  gold,  50  basons,  500  pounds  of 
silver,  and  33  priests'  garments."  The  offerings 
then,  as  well  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 
identical  in  both  books,  and  we  learn  from  Ezr.  ii. 
68,  what  the  book  of  Nehemiah  does  not  expressly 
tell  us  (though  the  priests'  ijarments  strongly  in- 
dicate it),  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal  con- 
tribution, namely,  "  to  set  up  the  House  of  God  in 

his  place  "  02'13P  "^^  ■'n^??5?n^).  From  this 
phrase  occurring  in  Ezr.  ii.  just  before  the  account 
of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it 
has  usually  been  understood  as  referring  to  the 
rebuilding.  But  it  really  means  no  such  thing. 
The  phrase  properly  implies  restoration  and  preser- 
vation, as  may  be  seen  in  the  exactly  similar  case 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  by  .Jehoiada,  2 
Chr.  xxiv.  13,  after  the  injuries  and  neglect  under 

Athalia,  where  we  read,  n"'2"n^<  ^I'^T^^^T 
in32n?5  bp  D'^n'bsn,  "  they  set  the  House 
of  God  in  its  state  "  (comp.  also  1  K.  xv.  4).  The 
fact  then  was  that,  when  all  the  rulers  and  nobles 
and  people  were  gathered  together  at  .Jerusalem  to 
be  registered  in  the  seventh  month,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  collect  their  contrilm- 
tions  to  restore  the  Temple  also  (2  Jlacc.  i.  18), 
which  had  naturally  partaken  of  the  general  misery 
and  affliction  of  Jerusalem,  but  which  it  would 
not  have  been  wise  to  restore  till  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  placed  the  city  in  a  state  of  safety. 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  they 
formed  the  resolutions  recorded  in  Neh.  x.  32-39, 
to  keep  up  the  Temple  ritual. 

It  already  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  section  under  consideration  is  in  its  right  place 
in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  inserted  subse- 
quently in  the  book  of  Ezra  out  of  its  chronological 
order.  But  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  this 
must  be  mentioned.  The  most  convincing  and 
palpal)le  of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
Tirshatha  in  Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65.  That  the 
Tirshatha,  here  and  at  Neh.  vii.  70,  means  Nehe- 
miah, we  are  expressly  told  (Neh.  viii.  9,  x.  1),«  and 
therefore  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  what  is  related 
(Ezr.  ii.  62;  Neh.  vii.  64)  happened  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  and  not  in  Zerubbaljel's.     Consequently  the- 
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taking  of  the  census,  which  gave  rise  to  that  inci- 
dent, belongs  to  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
the  section  we  are  considering  is  in  its  original  and 
right  place  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  where 
it  stands  out  of  its  chronological  order.  And  this 
is  still  further  evident  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  closing  portion  of  this  section  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  same  portion  as  it  stands  in  Nehemiah, 
proving  that  the  passage  existed  in  Nehemiah  be- 
fore it  was  inserted  in  Jlzra.  Another  proof  is  the 
mention  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in  that  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  in 
Ezr.  iii.  1 ;  Neh.  viii.  1 ;  for  lizra  did  not  come  to 
Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  vii.). 
Another  is  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  as  one  of  the 
leaders  under  whom  the  captives  enumerated  in 
the  census  came  up,  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7:  in 
both  which  passages  the  juxtaposition  of  Nehe- 
miah with  Seraiah,  when  compared  with  Neh.  x. 
1,  2,  greatly  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  Nehe- 
miah the  Tirshatha  is  meant.  Then  again,  that 
Nehemiah  should  sunmion  all  the  families  of  Israel 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  census,  and  that,  having 
done  so  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  he,  or 
whoever  was  employed  by  him,  should  merely 
transcribe  an  old  census  taken  nearly  100  years 
before,  instead  of  recording  the  result  of  his  own 
labors,  is  so  improbable  that  nothing  but  the  plain- 
est necessity  could  make  one  believe  it.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  the  words  in  Neh.  vii. 
5,  6,  seem  to  describe  the  register  which  foUow's  as 
"  the  register  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came 
up  at  the  first,"  and  that  the  expression,  "and 
found  written  therein,"  requires  that  the  words 
which  follow  should  be  a  quotation  from  that 
register  (comp.  vi.  6).  To  this  difficulty  (and  it 
is  a  difficulty  at  first  sight)  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  the  words  quoted  are  only  those 
(in  Neh.  vii.  6)  which  contain  the  title  of  the 
register  found  by  Nehemiah.  His  own  new  reg- 
ister begins  with  the  words  at  ver.  7 :    D"^S2n, 

etc.,  "  The  men  who  oame  with  Zerubbabel,"  etc., 
which  form  the  descriptive  title  of  the  following 
catalogue.'*  Nehemiah,  or  those  employed  by  him 
to  take  the  new  census,  doubtless  made  use  of  the 
old  register  (sanctioned  as  it  had  been  by  Haggai 
and  Zechariah)  as  an  authority  by  which  to  decide 
the  genealogies  of  the  present  generation.  And 
hence  it  was  that  when  the  sons  of  Barzillai 
claimed  to  be  entered  into  the  register  of  priestly 
families,  but  could  not  produce  the  entry  of  their 
house  in -that  old  register,  Nehemiah  refused  to 
admit  them  to  the  priestly  office  (63-65),  but  made 
a  note  of  their  claim,  that  it  might  be  decided 
whenever  a  competent  authority  should  arise. 
From  all  which  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
section  under  consideration  belongs  properly  to  the 
book  of  Nehemiah.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  was  written  in  its  present  form  by  Nehe- 
miali  himself.  Indeed  the  sudden  change  to  the 
third  person,  in  speaking  of  the  Tirshatha,  in  vv. 
65,  70  (a  change  which  continues  regulariy  till  the 
section  beginning  xii.  31),  is  a  strong  indication 
of  a  change  in  the  writer,  as  is  also  the  use  of  the 
term   Tirshatha  instead  of  Pechah,  which  last  is 


a  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Nehemiah's   name  is 
mentioned  as  the  Tirshatha  in  1  Esdr.  v.  40. 

i  Wen!  it  not  for  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  and 


Mordecai  iu  ver.  7,  one  might  have  thought  Nehe- 
miah's register  began  with  the  words,  "  The  number 
of  the  men,"  in  ver.  7. 
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the  official  designation  by  which  Nehemiah  speaks 
of  himself  and  other  governors  (v.  14,  18,  ii.  7,  9, 
iii.  7).  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  ch.  vii., 
from  ver.  7,  contains  the  mihstcmce  of  what  was 
found  in  this  part  of  Neheniiah's  narrative,  but 
abridged,  and  in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  which 
may  account  for  the  difficulty  of  separating  Nehe- 
niiah's register  from  Zerubbaliel's,  and  also  for  the 
very  abrupt  mention  of  the  gifts  of  the  Tii'shatha 
and  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Tliis 
abstract  formed  a  transition  from  Nehemiah's  nar- 
rative in  the  preceding  chapters  to  the  entirely  new 
matter  inserted  in  the  following  sections. 

(6.)  The  next  section  commences  Neh.  viii., 
latter  part  of  ver.  1,  and  ends  Neh.  xi.  3.  Now 
throughout  this  section  several  things  are  observ- 
able. (1.)  Nehemiah  does  not  once  speak  in  the 
first  person  (viii.  9,  x.  1).  (2.)  Nehemiah  is  no 
longer  the  principal  actor  in  what  is  done,  but 
almost  disappears  from  the  scene,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  the  first  six  chapters,  the  centre  of  the  whole 
action.  (3.)  Ezra  for  the  first  time  is  introduced, 
and  throughout  the  whole  section  the  most  promi- 
nent place  is  assigned  either  to  him  personally,  or 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (4.)  The  prayer 
in  ch.  ix.  is  \ery  different  in  its  construction  from 
Nehemiah's  prayer  in  ch.  i.,  and  in  its  frequent 
references  to  the  various  books  of  the  0.  T.  singu  • 
larly  suited  to  the  cliaracter  and  acquirements  of 
Ezra,  "  the  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses." 
(5. )  The  section  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  and 
actor  in  the  events  described.  This  appears  by  tlie 
minute  details,  e.  g.  viii.  4,  5,  6,  &c.,  and  the  use 
of  the  first  person  plural  (x.  30-39).  (6.)  There 
is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
Ezra's  narrative,  and  also  an  identity  in  the  use  of 
particular  phrases  (comp.  l""zr.  iv.  18,  Neh.  viii.  8 ; 
Ezr.  vi.  22,  Neh.  viii.  17).  This  resemblance  is 
admitted  by  critics  of  the  most  opposite  opinions 
(see  Keil's  Einkitung,  p.  461).  Hence,  as  Ezra's 
manner  is  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  as  well 
as  in  the  first  person,  there  is  great  probability  in 
the  opinion  advocated  by  Hiivernick  and  Kleinert," 
that  this  section  is  the  work  of  Ezra.  The  fact, 
too,  that  1  Esdr.  ix.  38  sqq.  annexes  Neh.  viii.  1-13 
to  Ezr.  X.,  in  which  it  is  followed  \  by  Josephus 
{Ani.  xi.  5,  §  5),  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  it 
was  known  to  be  the  work  of  Ezra.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Ezra  himself  inserted 
this  or  any  other  part  of  tlie  present  book  of 
Nehemiah  in  the  midst  of  the  Tirshatlia's  his- 
tory. But  if  there  was  extant  an  account  of 
these  transactions  by  Ezra,  it  may  have  been  thus 
incorporated  with  Nehemiah's  history  by  the  last 
editor  of  Scripture.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the 
union  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  one  book  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  arrangement  (as  Jerome  testifies), 
under  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  may  have  had 
its  origin  in  this  circumstance. 

(c.)  The  third  section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36. 
[t  contains  a  list  of  the  families  of  Judah,  Benja- 
min, and  Levi  (priests  and  Levites),  who  took  up 
their  abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  decision  of 
the  lot,  mentioned  in  xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms 
a  kind   of  supplement  to   that    in  vii.   8-60,   as 
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appears  by  the  allusion  in  xi.  3  to  that  previous 
document.  For  ver.  3  distinguishes  the  following 
list  of  the  "  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  "  from  the  fore- 
going one  of  "  Israel,  priests,  Levites,  Nethinim, 
and  children  of  Solomon's  servants,"  who  dwelt  in 
the  cities  of  Israel,  as  set  forth  in  ch.  vii.  This 
list  is  an  extract  from  the  official  roll  preserved  in 
the  national  archives,  only  somewhat  abbreviated, 
as  appears  by  a  comparison  witli  1  Chr.  ix.,  where 
an  alistract  of  the  same  roll  is  also  preserved 
in  a  fuller  form,  and  in  the  latter  part  especially 
with  considerable  variations  and  additions  :  it 
seems  also  to  be  quite  out  of  its  place  in  Chroni- 
cles, and  its  insertion  there  ])robably  caused  the 
repetition  of  1  Chr.  viii.  29-40,  which  is  found  in 
duplicate  ix.  3.5-44:  in  the  latter  place  wholly 
unconnected  with  ix.  1-34,  but  connected  with 
what  Ibllows  (cii.  x.  ft'.),  as  well  as  with  what 
precedes  ch.  ix.  Whence  it  appears  clearly  that 
1  Chr.  ix.  2-34  is  a  later  insertion  made  after 
Nehemiah's  census,''  but  proving  by  its  very  in- 
coherence that  the  book  of  Chronicles  existed  pre- 
vious to  its  insertion.  But  this  by  the  way.  The 
nature  of  the  information  in  this  section,  £fnd 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Cln-.,  would  rather  in- 
dicate a  Levitical  hand.  It  might  or  might  not 
have  been  the  same  which  inserted  the  preceding  - 
section.  If  written  later,  it  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  same  person  who  inserted  xii.  1-30,  44-47. 
In  conjunction  with  1  Chr.  ix.  it  gives  us  minute 
and  interesting  information  concerning  the  fam- 
ilies residing  at  Jerusalem,^  and  their  genealogies, 
and  especially  concerning  the  provision  for  the 
Temple-service.  The  grant  made  by  Artaxerxes 
(ver.  23)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  singers  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  made  by  Darius  as  set 
forth  in  Ezr.  vi.  8,  9,  10.  The  statement  in  ver. 
24  concerning  Pethahiah  the  Zarhite,  as  "  at  the 
king's  hand  in  all  matters  concerning  the  people," 
is  somewhat  obscure,  unless  perchance  it  alludes  to 
the  time  of  Nehemiah's  absence  in  Babylon,  when 
Pethahiah  may  have  been  a  kind  of  deputy- 
governor  ad  interim. 

{d. )  From  xii.  1  to  26  is  clearly  and  certainly  au 
abstract  from  the  official  lists  made  and  inserted 
here  long  .after  Nehemiah's  time,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  dynasty  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  expression 
Darius  the  Persian,  as  well  as  by  the  mention  of 
Jaddua.  The  allusion  to  Jeshua,  and  to  Nehe- 
miah and  Ezra,  in  ver.  26,  is  also  such  as  would 
be  m.ade  long  posterior  to  their  lifetime,  and  con- 
tains a  remarkable  reference  to  the  two  censuses 
taken  and  written  down,  the  one  in  Jeshua  and 
Zerubbaliel's  time,  the  other  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah ;  for  it  is  evidently  from  these  two  censuses, 
the  existence  of  which  is  borne  witness  to  in  Neh. 
vii.  5,  that  the  writer  of  xii.  26  drew  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  priestly  families  at  those  two 
epochs  (compare  also  xii.  47). 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  list  of  priests  in  Zerub- 
liabel's  time,  with  that  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  in  Nehemiah's  time,  as  given  below,  both 
illustrates  the  use  of  proper  names  above  referred 
to,  and  also  the  clerical  fluctuations  to  which  proper 
names  are  subject. 


«  Kleinert  ascribes  ch.  viii.  to  an  assistant,  ix.  and 
s.  to  Ezra  himself.  See  De  Wette's  Einteititng,  Par- 
ker's transl.  ii.  332. 


6  Comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  2  with  Neh.  vii.  73 
c  That  these  families  were  objects  of  c-ipccial  iuter 
est  appears  from  Neh.  xi.  2. 
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Neh.  X.  1-8.  Neh.  xii.  1-7. 

Seraiah Seraiah 

Azariah Ezia 

Jeremiah Jeremiah 

Pashur 

Amariah Amariah 

Malchijah Malluch 

Hattush Hattush 

Shebaniah Shecaniah 

Malluch Malluch  (above) 

Harim Itehum 

Meremoth Meremoth 

Obadiah Iddo 

Daniel    ......         

Ginnethon Giniietho 

Baruch 

Meshullaui        ....  

Abijah Abijah 

Mijainin Miamin 

Maaziah Maadiah 

Bilgai Bilgab 

Shemaiah Shemaiah 

Joiarib 
Jedaiah 
Sallu 
Amok 
Hilkiah 
Jedaiah. 
(e.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  explanatory  interpolation, 
made  in  latei-  times,  probably  by  the  last  reviser 
of  the  book,  whoever  he  was.     That  it  is  so  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  sudden  change  from  the 
first  person  to  the  third,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
personal  narrative  (though   the  matter  is  one  in 
which  Neliemiah    necessarily  took  the  lead),   but 
from  the  fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  transac- 
tion described  in  xiii.  10-13  by  Nehemiah  himself, 
where  he  speaks  as  we  should  expect  him  to  speak : 
"And  I  made  treasurers  over  the  treasuries,"  etc. 
The  language,  too,  of  ver.  47  is  manifestly  that 
of  one  looking  back  upon  the  times  of  Zerubbabel 
and  those  of  Nehemiah  as  alike  pa.st.    In  like  man- 
ner xii.  27-30  is  the  account  by  the  same  annotator 
of  what  Nehemiah  himself  relates,  xiii.  10-12. 

Though,  however,  it  is  not  difiicult  thus  to  point 
out  those  passages  of  the  book  which  were  not  part 
of  Nehemiah's  own  work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting 
them  out,  to  restore  that  work  to  its  integrity. 
For  Neh.  xii.  31  does  not  fit  on  well  to  any  part 
of  ch.  vii.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  portion 
of  Nehemiah's  work  does  not  join  on  to  the  former. 
Had  the  former  part  been  merely  a  kind  of  diary 
entered  day  by  day,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
it  was  abruptly  interrupted  and  as  abruptly  re- 
sumed. But  as  Neh.  v.  14  distinctly  shows  that 
the  whole  history  was  either  written  or  revised  by 
the  author  after  he  had  been  governor  twelve  years, 
such  a  supposition  cannot  stand.  It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
of  Nehemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  tlie 
intermediate  portion  has  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  the  narrative  and  documents  from  Neh. 
vii.  7  to  xii.  27. 

And  we  are  greatly  confirmed  in  this  supposition 
by  observing  that  in  the  very  chapter  where  we 
first  notice  this  abrupt  change  of  person,  we  have 
another  evidence  that  we  have  not  the  whole  of 
what  Nehemiah  wrote.  For  at  the  close  of  chap, 
vii.  we  have  an  account  of  the  oft'erings  made  by 

a  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  Nehemiah  wrote 
all  that  is  attributed  to  him  in  2  Mace.  It  is  very 
probable  that  there  was  an  apocryphal  version  of  his 
book,  with  additions  and  embellishments.  Still  even 
the  original  work  may  have  contained  matter  either 
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the  governor,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people;  but  we 
are  not  even  told  for  what  purpose  these  offerings 
were  made.  Only  we  are  led  to  guess  that  It  must 
have  been  for  the  Temple,  as  the  parallel  passage  in 
Ezr.  ii.  tells  us  it  was,  by  the  mention  of  the 
priests'  garments  which  formed  a  part  of  the  offer- 
ings. Obviously,  therefore,  the  original  work  must 
have  contained  an  account  of  some  transactions 
connected  with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Tem- 
ple, which  led  to  these  contributions  being  made. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  passage  in  2 
Mace.  ii.  13,  in  which  "  the  writings  and  commen- 
taries of  Nehemiah"  are  referred  to  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  they  contained  matter  relative  to  the 
sacred  fire  having  consumed  the  sacrifices  offered  by 
Nehemiah  on  some  solemn  occasion  when  he  repaired 
and  dedicated  the  Temple,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  present  book  of  Nehemiah ;  and  if  any  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  upon  the  account  there  given, 
and  in  i.  18-3(),  we  seem  to  have  exactly  the  two 
facts  that  we  want  to  justify  our  hypothesis.  The 
one,  that  Nehemiah's  narrative  at  this  part  con- 
tained some  things  which  were  not  suited  to  form 
part  of  the  Bible;"  the  other,  that  it  formerly 
contained  some  account  which  would  be  the  natu- 
ral occasion  for  mentioning  the  offerings  which 
come  in  so  abruptly  at  present.  If  this  were  so, 
and  the  exceptional  matter  was  consequently  omit- 
ted, and  an  abridged  notice *of  the  offerings  retained, 
we  should  have  exactly  the  appearance  which  we 
actually  have  in  chap.  vii. 

Nor  is  such  an  explanation  less  suited  to  connect 
the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  narrative  with  the 
former.  Chap.  xii.  31  goes  on  to  describe  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  and  its  ceremonial.  How 
naturally  this  would  be  the  sequel  of  that  dedica- 
tion of  the  restored  Temple  spoken  of  by  the 
author  of  2  Mace,  it  is  needless  to  observe.  So 
that  if  we  suppose  the  missing  portions  of  Nehe- 
miah's history  which  described  the  dedication  ser- 
vice of  the  Temple  to  have  followed  his  description 
of  the  census  in  ch.  vii.,  and  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  account  of  the  offerings,  and  then  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  we 
have  a  perfectly  natural  and  consistent  narrative. 
In  erasing  what  was  irrelevant,  and  inserting  the 
intervening  matter,  of  course  no  pains  were  taken, 
because  no  desire  existed,  to  disguise  the  operation, 
or  to  make  the  joints  smooth ;  the  object  being 
simply  to  preserve  an  authentic  record  without 
reference  to  authorship  or  literary  perfection. 

Another  circumstance  which  lends  much  proba- 
bility to  the  statement  in  2  Mace,  is  that  the 
writer  closely  connects  what  Nehemiah  did  with 
what  Solomon  had  done  before  him,  in  this,  one 
may  guess,  following  Nehemiah's  narrative.  But 
in  the  extant  portion  of  our  book,  Neh.  i.  6,  we 
have  a  distinct  allusion  to  Solomon's  prayer  (1  K. 
viii.  28,  21)),  as  also  in  Neh.  xiii.  26,  we  have  to 
another  part  of  Solomon's  life.  So  that  on  the 
whole  the  passage  in  2  !Macc.  lends  considerable 
support  to  the  theory  that  tlie  middle  portion  of 
Nehemiah's  work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there  was 
substituted  for  it  partly  an  abridged  abstract,  and 
partly  Ezra's  narrative  and  other  appended  docu- 
ments.'' 

not  strictly  authentic,  or  for  some  other  reason  not 
suited  to  have  a  place  in  the  canon. 

h  Ceillier  also  supposes  that  part  of  Nehemiah's 
work  may  be  now  lost. 
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We  may  then  affirm  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
all  the  middle  part  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  has 
been  supplied  by  other  hands,  and  that  the  first  six 
ihapters  and  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last 
chapter  and  half,  were  alone  written  by  him,  the 
intermediate  jwrtion  being  inserted  by  those  who 
had  authority  to  do  so,  in  order  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  transactions  of  those  times.  The 
difference  of  authorship  being  marked  especially 
by  this,  that,  in  the  first  and  last  portions,  Nehe- 
miah invariably  speaks  in  the  first  person  singular 
(except  in  the  inserted  verses  xii.  4'l:-47),  but  in 
the  middle  portion  never.  It  is  in  this  middle 
portion  alone  that  matter  unsuited  to  Nehemiah's 
times  (as  e.  g.  Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  is  found,  that 
obscurity  of  connection  exists,  and  that  the  variety 
of  style  (as  almost  all  critics  admit)  suggests  a 
different  authorship.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  book  of  Nehemiah  is  in  fact  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Chronicles,"  being  reckoned  by  the 
Hebrews,  as  Jerome  testifies,  as  one  with  Ezra, 
which  was  confessedly  so,  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen  under  Ezra,  Chronicles-,  and  Kings,  the 
customary  method  of  composing  the  national 
chronicles  was  to  make  use  of  contemporary  writ- 
ings, and  work  them  up  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  it  will  cease  to  surprise  us  in 
the  least  that  Nehemiah's  diary  should  have  been 
so  used :  nor  will  the  admixture  of  other  con- 
temporary documents  with  it,  or  the  addition  of 
any  reflections  by  the  latest  editor  of  it,  in  any 
way  detract  from  its  authenticity  or  authority. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
was  put  into  its  present  form,  we  have  only  the 
following  data  to  guide  us.  The  latest  high-priest 
mentioned,  Jaddua,  was  doubtless  still  alive  when 
nis  name  was  added.  The  descriptive  addition  to 
the  name  of  Darius  (xii.  22)  "the  Persian,"  ItkU- 
cates  that  the  Persian  rule  had  ceased,  and  the 
Greek  rule  had  begun.  Jaddua's  name,  therefore, 
and  the  clause  at  the  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted 
early  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  it 
appears  that  the  registers  of  the  Levites,  entered 
into  the  Chronicles,  did  not  come  down  lower  than 
the  time  of  Johanaii  (ver.  2.3 ) ;  and  it  even  seems 
from  the  distribution  of  the  conjunction  "  and  "  in 
ver.  22,  that  the  name  of  .Jaddua  was  not  included 
when  the  sentence  was  first  written,  but  stopped 
at  Johanan,  and  that  .Jaddua  and  the  clause  about 
the  priests  were  added  later.  So  that  the  close  of 
the  Persian  dominion,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek,  is  the  time  clearly  indicated  when  the  latest 
additions  were  made.  But  whether  this  addition 
was  anything  more  than  the  insertion  of  the  docu- 
ments contained  from  ch.  xi.  3  to  xii.  20,  or  even 
much  less ;  or  whether  at  the  same  time,  or  at  an 
earlier  one,  the  great  alteration  was  made  of  sub- 
stituting the  abridgment  in  ch.  vii.  in  the  contem- 
porary narratives  in  ch.  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  for  what 
Nehemiah  had  written,  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  deciding.''  Nor  is  the  decision  of  much  conse- 
quence, except  that  it  would  he  interesting  to  know 
exactly  when  the  volume  of  Holy  Soriptm-e  defini- 
tively assumed  its  present  shape,  and  who  were  the 
persons  who  put  the  finishing  hand  to  it. 

3.  In  respect  to  language  and  style,  this  book  is 
/ery  similar  to  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra.     Nehe- 


«  So  Ewald  also. 

b  If  we  knew  the  real  history  of  the  title  Tirshatha, 
it  might  assist  us  in  determining  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage where  it  appears. 
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miah  has,  it  is  true,  quite  his  own  manner,  and,  as 
De  Wette  has  observed,  certain  phrases  and  modes 
of  expression  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  also 
some  few  words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Scripture;  but  the  general  Hebrew  style  is  exactly 
that  of  the  books   purporting  to  be  of  the  sanA 

age.  Some  words,  as  D^i^7?P>  "cymbals," 
occur  in  Chron.,  Ezr.,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else. 
2^3nrT  occurs  frequently  in  the  same  three  books, 
but  only  twice  (in  Judg.  v.)  besides.  iT^SS  or 
MiT^SS,  "a  letter,"  is  common  only  to  Neh., 
Esth.,  Ezr.,  and  Chron.     n~^^S,  and  its  Chaldee 

equivalent,  S'l^S,  whether  spoken  of  the  palace  at 
Susa,  or  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are  com- 
mon only  to  Neh.,  Ezr.,  Esth.,  Dan.,  and  Chron. 
vritL''  to  Neh.,  and  Dan.,  and  Ps.  xlv.     The  phrase 

C^^ti^n  "^n'7S,and  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  "the 
God  of  Heavens,"  are  common  to  Ezr.,  Neh.,  and 

Dan.      tt7"n2!?,   "  distinctly,"  is  common  to  Ezr. 

and  Neh.     Such  words  as  "jaO,  na"""!??,    D3"1S, 

and  such  Aramaisms  as  the  use  of    vSn,    i.  7, 

TT^^'*,  V.  7,  n"^^,  V.  4,  &c.,  are  also  evidences 
of  the  age  when  Nehemiah  wrote.  As  examples 
of  peculiar  words  or  meanings,  used  in  this 
book   alone,    the    following    may    be   mentioned  : 

5  ^5^')  "to  inspect,"  ii.  13,  15;  HMp,  in  the 
sense  of  "interest,"  v.  11;  ^^2  (in  Hiph.),  "to 
shut,"  vii.  3;  7^1!2,  "a  lifting  up,"  viii.  6; 
rrn^rr,  "  praises,"  or  "  choirs."  xii.  8  ; 
n!3^  VH^,  "  a  procession,"  xii.  31  ;  S"1j7^j 
in  sense  of  "readinsr,"  viii.  8;  m^W,  for 
rrn^^SS,  xiii.  13,  where  both  form  and  sense  are 
alike  unusual. 

The  Aramean  form,  ^^"^^^,  Hiph.  of  m^  for 

n'T^"',  is  very  rare,  only  five  ^  other  analogous  ex- 
amples occurring  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  though 
it  is  very  common  in  Biblical  Chaldee. 

The  phrase  D^fiin  '^Tlhw  W^'S.  iv.  17  (which 
is  omitted  by  the  LXX.)  is  incapable  of  explana- 
tion. One  would  have  expected,  instead  of  Q^SH, 
■"|T5,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10. 

SntJ7'l.nrj,  "the  Tirshatha,"  which  only  occurs 
in  Ezr.^ii.'  6-3 ;  Neh.  vii.  65,  70,  viii.  9,  x.  1,  is  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.  It  is  a  term 
applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  and  seems  to  be  more 
likely  to  mean  "cupbearer"  than  "governor," 
though  the  latter  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
Gesenius  (Tlies.  s.  v.). 

The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  generally  pure  and  free 
from  corruption,  except  in  the  proper  names,  iu 
which  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
orthography,  both  as  compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  same  book  and  with  the  same  names  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture;   and  also   in   numerals. 

c  Ps.  xlv.  18,  cxvi.  6;  1  Sam.  xvii.  47;  Is.  lii.  5; 
Ez.  xlvi.  22/.7"o«m.  of  Sae.  Lit.  Jan.  1861,  p.  383). 
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Of  the  latter  we  have  seen  several  examples  in  the 
parallel  passages  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii. ;  and  the 
same  lists  will  give  variations  in  names  of  men.  So 
will  xii.  1-7,  compared  with  xii.  12,  and  with  x. 
1-8. 

A  comparison  of  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.,  with  1  Chr. 
ix.  2,  (fee,  exhibits  the  following  fluctuations:  Neh. 
xi.  4,  Athainh  of  the  children  of  Perez  =  1  Chr. 
ix.  4,  Uthai  of  the  children  of  Perez;  v.  5,  M(in- 
xeiah  the  son  of  Shiloni  =  v.  5,  of  the  Shilonites, 
Asaiah;  v.  9,  Judah  the  son  of  Senuah  (Heb. 
Hasenuah)^  V.  7,  Hodaviali  the  son  of  Hasenuah; 
V.  10,  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarib,  Jachin  =  v.  10, 
Jedaiah,  Jehoiarib,  Jachin;  v.  1-3,  Amasai  son  of 
Azareel  =  v.  12j  Maasai  son  of  Jahzerah ;  v.  17, 
Micah  the  son  of  Znbdi  =  v.  15,  Micah  the  son 
of  Zichn  (comp.  Neh.  xii.  35).  To  which  many 
others  might  be  added. 

Many  various  readings  are  also  indicated  by  the 

LXX.  version.     For  example,  at  ii.  13,  for  D'^SFI, 

"dragon,"  they  read  D"'3SlFI,  "iigs,"  and  render 

it  riav  (tvkuv.     At  ii.  20,  for    D"lp3,  "we  will 

arise,"  they  read  D^*p3,  "  pure,"  and  render  it 

Kadapoi.     At  iii.  2,  for  ^32,  "they  built,"  they 

read  twice  \32l,  vlaiV,  and  so  at  ver.  13.     At  iii. 

15,  for  TJ^^n  l^b  TlbWTl  HD-ia,  "the 
pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's  garden,"  they  read 

n  Tjy  n  3,  "the  king's  fleece,"  and  render  it 
Ko\vfj.&rjdpas  Tuv  KoiSiiav  rf)  KovpS  tov  fiacriXecos' 
Kovpa  being  the  word  by  which  T3  is  rendered  in 
Deut.  xviii.  4.  ^l^W^  is  rendered  by  KoiSiaic, 
"sheep-skins,"  in  the  Chaldee  sense  of  T^jW  or 
SH/^',  a  fleece  recently  stripped  from  the  animal 
(Castell.   Lex.).      At   iii.    16,  for    "133,    "  over 

against,"  they  read  ]3,  "the  garden;"  comp.  ver. 
26:  in  iii.  34,  35  (iv.  2,  3),  they  seem  to  have  had 
a   corrupt    and  unintelligible  text.     At   v.   5,  for 

^''lOb?.  "Others,"  they  read  Q"^~inn,  "the 
nobles:"  v.  11,  for  HStt,  "the  hundredth,"  they 
read  .HSui,  "some  of,"  rendering  airo'-  vi.  1,  for 
VT?^  "^^j  there  was  left  no  "breach  in  it," 
namely,  the  wall,  they  read  H^"!  D2,  "  spirit  in 
them,"  namely,  SanbaUat,  etc.,  rendering  eV  auroTs 
■jTvoij'  vi.  3,  for  n9"}S,  "  I  leave  it,"  they  read 

'7^""1^-  "I  complete  it,"  reXeiuxrco'  which'gives 
a  better  sense.  At  vii.  68,  ff.,  the  number  of  asses 
is  2,700  instead  of  6,720;  of  priests"  garments,  -30 
instead  of  530 :  of  pounds  of  silver,  2,300  and  2,200. 
instead  of  2,200  and  2,000,  as  has  been  noticed 
above;  and  ver.  70,  t^  Ntejui'^,  for  "the  Tirsha- 

tha."     At  xi.  11,  for  T'i??,  "ruler,"  they  read 

l^?.-    "over  against,"  aireyavrt.     At  xii.  8,  for 

m~I*rT,     "thanksgiving,"     rT^TTl,     ^VJ    tuv 

XeipoiV-    xii.  25,  for    "'SpS,    "the   treasuries," 

''Dps,  "my  gathering  together,"   4v  rS  <Tvva- 

^aytlv  fis---  and  at  xii.  44,  for  ''ICp,  "the  fields," 
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they  read  "'l]^,  "the  princes,"  apxov<ri  toov  it6 
\fci>v-  with  other  minor  variations.  The  prin- 
cipal additions  are  at  viii.  8,  15,  and  ix.  6,  where 
the  name  of  Ezra  is  introduced,  and  in  the  first 
passage  also  the  words  eV  iTnarTi/xr)  Kvpiov.  The 
omissions  of  words  and  whole  verses  are  numerous: 
as  at  iii.  37,  38  (A.  V.  5,  6);  iv.  17  (23,  A.  V. 
and  LXX.);  vi.  4,  5,  6.  10,  11;  vii.  68,  69;  viii. 
4,  7,  9,  10;  ix.  3,  5,  23;  xi.  13,  16-21,  23-26, 
28-35 ;  xii.  3-7,  9,  25,  28,  29,  the  whole  of  38,  40, 
41,  and  half  42;  xiii.  13,  14,  10,  20,  24,  25. 

The  following  discrepancies  seem  to  have  their 
origin  in  the  Greek  text  itself:  viii.  16,  irAareiats 

rrjs    Tr6\eees,    instead   of    TryAfjs,    Heb.     "^P?!^ 

D^an  :  X.  2,  YI02  APAIA  for  KAI  2APAIA: 
xi.  4,  'Xafiapia  for  'Afj-apla,  the  final  2  of  the  pre- 
ceding vl6s  having  stuck  to  the  beginning  of  the 
name:  xii.  31,  avr^ve-yKav,  instead  of  — Ka'  "1 
brought  up:"  xii.  -39,  IxOvpav,  instead  of  Ixdxrr)- 
pav,  as  in  iii.  3.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
a  number  of  Hebrew  words  are  left  imt-ranslated 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.,  which  probably 
indicates  a  want  of  learning  in  the  translator. 
The  following  are  the  chief  instances :  Chaps,  i.  1, 

and  vii.  2,  a^ipd,  and  ttjs  ^ipd,  for  n"l"^2n;  ii. 

13,  rov  yce\r)\d  for  Hv^^  S^SH  *,  ib.  14,  rod 

aiv  for  7'!^'"^  i  iii-  5,  oi  QeKwi/j.  for  D''2?*lpi^n  i 

ib.  aSwpifj.  for    Qi!7"^'n''"7^  i    *^-   6>    latravai   for 

n3tL^^  ;  ib.  8,  pteKiifj.  for  i2^n)v'^n  ;  ib.  11,  fSiv 

eavovplfx  for  D^"1^3r}rT  ;  iii.  16,  fir}da-yyaplix  for 

D'^'^iaan  n^a ;  ib.  20,  21,  ^y^e^xiatTovQ  for 

^''tt^^^W  n"*?,    cf.  24;    ib.   22,  'E/cx^xap    for 

"I23n  ;    ib.  31,  TOV  <Tape(pi  for  ''D"}-!;!!,  and 

PvOau  fiaOivifx  for    Q"'3*'n?n   rVZ  ]     vii.    34, 

'H\a/iaa.p  for  "IHS   Uy^V  ;  ib.  65,  adepaaffda., 

and  X.  1,  lipTacraaei,  for  Sntp~inn  ;  vii.  70, 

72,  x'^^'^vwd  for  m3n3  ;    xii.  27.  ecoBaed  for 

mT^J^  ;  xiii.  5,  9,  TT)v  /xavad  for  nn3!2n. 

4.  The  book  of  Nehemiah  has  always  had  an 
undisputed  place  in  the  (Janon,  being  included  by 
the  Hebrews  under  the  general  head  of  the  Book 
of  I*>zra,  and  as  .Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Prolog.  Gal., 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  name  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Ezra.  [Ksdhas,  First  Book 
OF.]  There  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T., 
and  it  has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  simple  character,  and  the  absence  of  an)-- 
thing  supernatural,  prophetical,  or  mystical  in  its 
contents.  St.  Jerome  (ud  Pau/innm)  does  indeed 
suggest  that  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
walls,  and  the  return  of  the  people,  the  description 
of  the  Priests,  Levites,  Israelites,  and  proselytes, 
and  the  division  of  the  labor  among  the  different 
faniiUes,  have  a  hidden  meaning:  and  also  hints 
that  Nehemiah's  name,  which  he  interprets  coii- 
soliilor  II  Domino,  points  to  a  mystical  sense.  But 
the  book  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  such  applica- 
tions, which  are  so  manifestly  forced  and  strained, 
that  even  Augustine  says  of  the  whole  book  of 
Ezra  that  it  is  simply  historical  rather  than  pro- 
phetical {De  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  36).    Those,  howev», 
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who  wish  to  see  St.  Jerome's  hint  elaborately  car- 
ried out,  may  refer  to  the  Ven.  Bede's  Allegorica 
Exposilio  in  Librum  Nehemke,  qui  et  Ezrie  Se- 
cuiidus,  as  well  as  to  the  preface  to  liis  exposition 
of  Ezra ;  and,  in  another  sense,  to  Bp.  Pilivington's 
Exposition  upon  Neheniiali,  and  Jolin  Fox's  Preface 
*{Park.  Soc).  It  may  be  added  that  Bede  de- 
scribes both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  pnp/iets,  which 
is  the  Iiead  under  which  Josephus  includes  them 
in  his  description  of  the  sacred  books  ( C.  Ap. 
i.  8). 

Keil's  Einleitung ;  Winer's  Renlwort. ;  De 
Wette's  Einleitung,  by  Th.  Parker;  Prideaux's 
Connection;  Ceillier's  Auteurs  Ecdi'idnst.;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Hebraic. ;  Ewald,  Gescliichte,  i.  225,  iv.  144; 
Thrupp's  Ancient  Jerusalem ;  Bosanquet's  Times 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemioh.  A.  C.  H. 

*  The  circle  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  author- 
ship, structure,  and  contents  of  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah, coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  same 
topics  connected  with  Ezra.  We  are  not  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  argument  against  the 
unity  of  the  book,  from  the  narrator's  interchange 
of  the  first  and  third  persons  in  diflferent  parts. 
That  conclusion,  as  Prof.  Rawlinson  remarks,  does 
not  always  follow  from  such  premises.  Daniel,  for 
instance,  uses  the  third  person  through  his  first 
six  chapters  and  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh, 
and  then  the  first  to  the  end  of  eh.  ix.  In  the  first 
verse  of  eh.  x.  he  returns  to  the  third  person,  but 
in  the  two  remaining  chapters  employs  again  the 
first  (Historical  Evidences,  lect.  V.).  Thuc3dides 
furnishes  a  similar  example  among  Greek  writers. 
Neh.  xii.  10-22  appears  to  be  the  only  part  which 
it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, to  ascribe  to  a  later  hand.  As  for  the  rest, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  may  have  depended  on  each 
other,  or  have  used  common  sources. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Nehemiah  are  Jo. 
Clericus,  Comm.  in  Libros  Histoi-icos  V.  Z".  (1708); 
Strigelius,  Scholia  in  Neheni.  (1.57.5);  Rambach, 
Annotatt.  in  Libr.  Nehem.  ;  Bertheau,  Exeget. 
Handb.  xvii. ;  Wordsworth,  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  iii.  325-357.  Other  important 
writers  are  Hiivernick,  Handb.  der  Einl.  in  das  A. 
T.,  ii.  302-328;  Herbst-Welte,  Einl.  in  das  A. 
Test,  ii.  231-24-9;  Keil,  Lehrlmch  der  Einl.  in 
das  A.  Test,  pp.  460-468  (3'e  Aufi.);  Bleek,  Einl. 
in  das  A.  Test,  pp.  373-391;  G.  Niigelsbach,  Esra 
u.  Nehemia  in  Vievzog's  Real- Encyk  vi.lQh-lli; 
Wunderlich  in  Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  ii.  186-188. 
Davidson's  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T.,  revised 
from  Critical  Sources,  pp.  206-209,  furnishes  some 
material  for  textual  emendation  (Lond.  1855). 
The  true  orthography  of  several  of  the  proper  names 
is  uncertain.  H. 

NEHEMI'AS  (N€€ixlas  :  Nehemias).  1. 
Nehemiah,  the  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

2.  [Vat.  Na(/x(as.]  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha, 
son  of  Hachaliali  (1  Esdr.  v.  40). 

NE'HILOTH.     The  title  of  Ps.   v.   in   the 

A.  V.  is  rendered   "  to  the  chief  musician  upon 

Nehiloth"  (nibTl^n-bK) ;  LXX.,  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  translate  the  last 
■■wo  words  vTrep  rris  KKripovoixova-qs,  and  the 
Vulgate,  "pro  ea  quaj  htereditatem  eonsequitur," 
by  which  Augustine  understands  the  Church.  The 
origin  of  their  error  was  a  mistaken  etymology,  by 

which  Nehiloth  is  derived  from    ^H^j    nachal, 
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to  inherit.  Other  etymologies  have  been  proposed 
which  are  equally  unsound.  In  Chaldee  V^n3, 
nechU,  signifies  "  a  swarm  of  bees,"  and  hence 
Jai-chi  attriljutes  to  Nehiloth  the  notioti  of  multi- 
tude, the  Psalm  being  sung  by  the  whole  peopli 
of  Israel.  R.  Hai,  quoted  by  Kimchi,  adopting 
the  same  origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an 
instrument,  the  sound  of  which  was  like  the  hum 
of  bees,  a  wind  instrument,  according  to  Sonntag 
{de  tit.  Psnl.  p.  430),  which  had  a  rough  tone. 
Michaelis  [Su/ipl.  ad  Lex.  Ifeb.  p.  1629)  suggests, 
with  not  unreasonable  timidit}',  tliat  the  root  is  to 

be  found  in  the  Arab.  (J>^\j,  nncludit,  to  win- 
now, and  hence  to  separate  and  select  the  better 
part,  indicating  that  the  Psalm,  in  the  title  of 
which  Nehiloth  occurs,  was  "  an  ode  to  be  chanted 
by  the  purified  and  better  portion  of  the  people." 
It  is  most  likely,  as  Gesenius  and  others  explain, 

that  it  is  derived  from  the  root  ^/H,  chalal,  to 

bore,  perforate,  whence  >'"^yn,  chdlil,  a  flute  or 
pipe  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  1  K.  i.  40),  so  that  Nehiloth 
is  the  general  term  for  perforated  wind-instruments 
of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth  denotes  all  manner  of 
stringed  instruments.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  is  there- 
fore addressed  to  the  conductor  of  that  portion  of 
the  Temple-choir  who  played  upon  flutes  and  the 
like,  and  are  directly  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7, 

where  (D"*7  VH,  chulelim)  "  the  players  upon  in- 
struments" who  are  associated  with  the  singers 
are  properly  "pipers"  or  "flute-players." 

W.  A.  W. 

NE'HUM  (ran?  [comfort,  Fiirst] :  'i^aoi^u; 
[Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Naou/u:]  Nahwn).  One  of  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  Reiiuji,  and  ia 
1  Esdr.  v.  8,  RoiJius. 

NEHUSH'TA  (W^tpn?  [6rr„s] .- NeVfla; 
Alex.  Naiff^a:  Nohesta).  The  daughter  of  Elna- 
than  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jelioiakim,  and  mother 
of  Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

NEHUSH'TAN  Cl^^tf  n?  [brazen-] :  Neeo- 
edv,hui  [Vat.]  Mai's  ed.  NeVeaAfi;  Alex.  Nec- 
SaV-  NoheJitan).  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Heze- 
kiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  was 
to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites  which 
had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  tlie  peojile  during 
the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among  other  objects 
of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship  was  the 
brazen  serpent,  made  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  which  was  presei'ved  throughout 
the  wanderings  of  the  Isi'aelites,  probably  as  a 
memorial  of  their  deliverance,  and  according  to  a 
late  tradition  was  placed  in  the  Temple.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  had  invested  this 
ancient  relic  with  a  mysterious  sanctity  which 
easily  degenerated  into  idolatrous  reverence,  and  at 
the  time  of  Hezekiah's  accession  it  had  evidently 
been  long  an  object  of  worship,  "  for  unto  those 
days  the  children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it," 
or  as  the  Hebrew  more  fully  inijiiies,  '•  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  burning  incense  to  it."  The  expres- 
sion points  to  a  settled  ])ractice.  The  name  by 
which  the  brazen  serpent  was  known  at  this  time, 
and  by  which  it  had  been  norshipped,  was  Nehush- 
tan  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  our  trans- 
lators by  their  rendering,  "  and  he  willed  it  Ne- 
hushtan,''  understood    with    many    commentators 
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that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is'Hezekiah,  and 
that  when  he  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent  he  gave 
it  the  name  Nehushtan,  "a  brazen  thing,''  in 
token  of  his  utter  contempt,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  people  the  idea  of  its  worthlessness.  This 
rendering  has  the  support  of  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate, Junius  and  Tremellius,  Miinster,  Clericus, 
and  others;  but  it  is  better  to  understand  the  He- 
brew as  referring  to  the  name  by  which  the  serpent 
was  generally  known,  the  suliject  of  the  verb  being 
indefinite — "and  one  called  it  '  Nehushtan.' " 
Such  a  construction  is  common,  and  instances  of 
it  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxv.  26,  xxxviii.  29,  30, 
where  our  translators  correctly  render  "  his  name 
was  called,"  and  in  Gen.  xlviii.  1,  2.  This  was 
the  view  taken  in  the  Targ.  Jon.  and  in  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  "and  they  called  it  Nehushtan," 
which  Buxtorf  approves  {Hist.  Serp.  yEn.  cap.  vi.). 
It  has  the  support  of  Luther,  Pfeiffer  {Dub.  Vex. 
cent.  3,  loc.  5 ),  J.  D.  Michaelis  ( Bibd  fur  Ungel. ), 
and  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk),  as  well  as  of  Ewald 
{Gesch.  iii.  622),  Keil,  Thenius,  and  most  modern 
commentators.     [Serpent.]  W.  A.  W. 

NE'IEL  (bS"'^3  [perh.  =  bS!1^^  treasure 
of  God,  Ges.] :  'lvar]\;  Alex.  AfiTjA:  Nehiel),  a 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27,  only). 
It  occurs  betvveeen  Jiphthah-el  and  Cabul.  If 
the  former  of  these  be  identified  with  Jefat,  and 
the  latter  with  Kabul,  8  or  9  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Akka,  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  represented  by 
MVar,  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on  a  lofty 
mountain  brow,  just  half-way  between  the  two 
(Rob.  iii.  87,  103;  also  Van  de  Velde's  Map, 
1858).  The  change  of  N  into  M,  and  L  into  Pt, 
is  frequent,  and  Miar  retains  the  Ain  of  Neiel. 

G. 

NE'KEB  Of^Sn  with  the  def.  article  [the 
caverii] :  koX  "Nu^Ak;  [Vat.  Na^oi/c;]  Alex.  Na/cej8: 
qua  est  Ntceb),  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary 
of  Napbtali  (Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  lay  between 
Adami  and  Jabneel. 

A  great  number  of  commentators,  from  Jona- 
than the  Targumist  and  Jerome  (  Vulyate  as  above) 
to  Keil  {.Joswi,  ad  loc),  have  taken  this  name  as 
being  connected  with  the  preceding  —  Adami-han- 
Nekeb  (Junius  and  Tremellius,  "  Adamsei  fossa"); 
and  indeed  this  is  the  force  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  LXX.  give  the  two  as  distinct,  and  in  the 
Talmud  the  post-biblical  names  of  each  are  given, 
that  of  han-Nekeb  being  Tsiadathah  {Gemara 
Hier-os.  Cod.  Megilla,  in  Reland,  Pal.  pp.  545,  717, 
817;  also  Schwarz,  p.  181). 

Of  this  more  modern  name  Schwarz  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  "  Hazedhi,''''  3  Eng- 
lish miles  N.  from  al-Chatll.  G. 

NEKO'DA  (SIV?  [distinguished]:  Neko)- 
S«{;  in  Ezr.  ii.  48,  [Vat!  Nex^oSa,]  Alex.  Ne/co- 
Sav;  [in  Neh.,  FA.  NeJctuSajU  :]  Necoda).  1. 
The  descendants  of  Nekoda  returned  among  the 
Nethinim  after  the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh. 
vii.  50). 

2.  [NefcoiSa.]  The  sons  of  Nekoda  were  among 
^hose  who  went  up  after  the  Captivity  from  Tel- 
melah,  Tel-harsa  and  other  places,  but  were  unable 
to  prove  their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh. 
vii.  62). 

NEMU'EL  (^S^732    [day  of  God,   Ges.]: 


NEPHTOAH,  THE  WATER  OF 

Kafiovn\  :  Namuel).  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of 
Eliab,  and  eldest  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(Num.  xxvi.  9). 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12; 
1  Chr.   iv.  24),   from  whom  were  descended   the 
family  of  the  Nemuelites.     In  Gen.  xlvi.  10  he  is^ 
called  Jemuel. 

NEMU'ELITES,  THE  ("'bw^aan  [see 
above]:  ^rifjios  6  No/xoutjAi';  Alex.  NajUourjAei, 
and  so  [Vat.]  Mai:  Namuelitm).  The  descend- 
ants of  Nemuel  the  first-born  of  Simeon  (Num. 
xxvi.  12). 

NETHEG  (3?5  [sprout]:  T<la(p(K:  Nepheg). 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath, 
and  therefore  brother  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  21). 

2.  [-Na(peK:]  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  [Vat.  Na^a0,] 
Alex.  Na^ey  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  6,  Na^a0,  [Alex. 
Nacpay,  I'A-'NapaT:  Nepheg,  Ntipheg.]  One  of 
David's  sons  born  to  him  in  Jerusalem  after  he  was 
come  from  Hebron  (2  Sam.  v.  15  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  7, 
xiv.  6). 

*  NEPHEW.  This  term  wherever  employed 
in  the  A.  V.,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  grandchild  or 
descendant  generally.     The  con-esponding  Hebrew 

and  Greek  words  are  "T^?.,   Job  xviii.  19,  Is.  xiv. 

22;  □"'33  "33,  Judg.  xii.  14;  and  inyova, 
1  Tim.  V.  4.  For  the  old  English  usage  of  this 
word,  see  Richardson's  Eng.  Diet.  s.  v.,  and 
Trench's  Authorized  Vers,  of  the  N.  T.  p.  446  (ed. 
1859).     [SisTEK's  Son.]  D.  S.  T. 

NE'PHI  {-Nefeati;  Alex.  Ne</)eap:  Nephi). 
The  name  by  which  the  Naphthak  of  Nehe- 
niiah  was  usually  {irapa  rois  TcoXKoh)  called  (2 
Mace.  i.  36).  The  A.  V.  [after  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble] has  here  followed  the  Vulgate. 

NETHIS  (N((^i's  ;  [Vat.  Nej(/)6ts;  Alex. 
^iviis  ;  Aid.  N7)<^is:]  Liptis).  In  the  corrupt 
list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  21,  "  the  sons  of  Nephis  "  appar- 
ently correspond  with  "  the  children  of  Nebo  "  in 
Ezr.  ii.  29,  or  else  the  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Magp.ish. 

NE'PHISH  {W'''^^  [recreate  :  Vat.]  Na- 
(piffa^aioL-,  [Rom.]  Alex.  Nac^nratot--  NajMs).  An 
inaccurate  variation  (found  in  1  Chr.  v.  19  only 
[where  the  Bishops'  Bible  reads  Nephis])  of  the 
name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  Na- 
PHisii,  the  form  always  preserved  in  the  original. 

NEPHISH'ESIM  (n'^pty'153  [expan- 
sions. Ges.] ;  Keri,  □'^pyj'"'23  :  Net^cocrao-  [Vat. 
-crei]  ;  Alex.  Ne(f)£0(raei/i;  [FA.  Ne^oicracreiyU.:]  Ne- 
phussim).  The  children  of  Nephishesim  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  52).  The  name  elsewhere  appears  as  Nephc- 
siM  and  Napiiisi.  Gesenius  decides  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  the  former.     {Thes.  p.  899.) 

NEPH'THALI  ([Rom.  J^e4,eu\i  ;  Vat.. 
Alex.  FA.]  N6<?)0aAei^:  Nephthati).  The  Vul- 
gate form  of  the  name  Naphtali   (Tob.  i.  1,  2, 

4,  5). 

NEPH'THALIM  {[-NecpeaXl;  Vat.]  Ne.^- 
daXet;  [Sin.]  Alex.  J<S€(pea\€ifji.,  and  so  N.  T.: 
Nephlhali,  Nephth<dim).  Another  form  of  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding  (Tob.  vii.  3;  Matt.  iv.  13, 
15;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

NEPHTOAH,   THE  WATER  OF  0» 


NEPHUSIM 

n"inp3  Iwaters  ofopeningi :  SSiop  ^a<p0w ;  [Vat. 
in  Josii.  XV.  !>,]  Ma(p8a}:  aqua,  and  aquce,  Neph- 
thoa).  The  spring  or  source  (]^^,  A.  V.  "  foun- 
tain "  and  "  well  ")  of  tlie  water  or  (inaccurately) 
waters  of  Nephtoah  was  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
the  boundary-line  which  separated  Judah  from 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  9,  xviii.  15).  It  was  situated 
between  the  "head,"  or  the  "end,"  of  the  moun- 
tain which  faced  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the 
west,  and  the  cities  of  Ephron,  the  next  point  be- 
yond which  was  Kirjath-jearim.  It  lay  therefore 
N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  direction  it  seems 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  in  Aiii  Lifta, 
a  spring  situated  a  little  distance  above  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  a  short  valley  which  runs 
into  the  east  side  of  the  great  Wudy  Beit  Hanina, 
about  21  miles  from  .Jerusalem  and  6  from  Kuriet 
eUEnab  (K.-Jearim).  The  spring  —  of  which  a 
view  is  given  by  Dr.  Barclay  (  City,  etc.,  544)  —  is 
very  abundant,  and  the  water  escapes  in  a  consid- 
erable stream  into  the  valley  below. 

Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  various 
springs  —  the  spring  of  St.  Philip  {Ain  Haniyeh) 
in  the  Wudy  el-Wcrd;  the  Ain  Yalo  in  the  same 
valley,  but  nearer  Jerusalem  ;  the  Ain  Karim,  or 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  of  mediaival  times  (Doub- 
dan,  Voyage,  187  ;  see  also  the  citations  of  Tobler, 
Topoyrnphie,  351;  and  Sandys,  lib.  iii.  p.  184); 
and  even  the  so-called  well  of  Job  at  the  western 
end  of  the  WadyAly"-  (Misliii,  ii.  155);  but  these, 
especially  the  last,  are  unsuitable  in  their  situation 
as  respects  Jerusalem  and  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
have  the  additional  drawback  that  the  features  of 
the  country  there  are  not  such  as  to  permit  a 
boundary-line  to  be  traced  along  it,  while  the  line 
through  Ain  Lifta  would,  in  Barclay's  words, 
"  pursue  a  course  indicated  by  nature." 

The  name  of  Liftit  is  not  less  suitable  to  this 
Identification  than  its  situation,  since  T  and  L 
frequently  take  the  place  of  each  other,  and  the 
rest  of  the  word  is  almost  entirely  unchanged. 
The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  by  Stewarf* 
{Tent  and  Khan,  349),  who  speaks  of  it  as  at  that 
time  (Feb.  1854)  "  recognized."  G. 

NEPHU'SIM  (Q*'p*S2 ;  Keri,  □"'0^53  : 
'Necpouaij.i'i  [Vat.  No^eio-coi';]  Alex.  'Necpovaeifj,- 
Nepliiisim).  The  same  as  Xephishesi.m,  of  which 
name  according  to  Gesenius  it  is  the  proper  form 
(Ezr.  ii.  50). 

NER  ("13  [liykt,  lamp]  :  N'^p  [Vat.  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  50,  Nrjfiei :]  Net'),  son  of  Jehiel,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  father  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and 
grandfather  of  King  Saul.  Abner  was,  therefore, 
uncle  to  Saul,  as  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xiv.  50. 
But  some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  state- 
ment in  1  Chr.  ix.  30,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were 
both  sons  of  Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  they  were  brothers,  and  consequently  that 
Abner  and  Saul  were  first  cousins.  But,  unless 
there  was  an  elder  Kish,  uncle  of  Saul's  father, 
which  is  not  at  all  probable,  it  is  obvious  to  ex- 
plain the  insertion  of  Kish's  name  (as  that  of  the 

<»  This  must  arise  from  a  confusion  between  Yalo 
(Ajalon),  near  which  the  "well  of  Job'"  is  situated. 
and  the  Ain  Yalo. 

b  Stewart,  while  accusing  Dr.  Robinson  of  inaccu- 
racy (p.  349),  has  himself  fallen  into  a  curious  confu- 
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numerous  names  by  the  side  of  it)  in  1  Chr.  ix. 
30,  by  the  common  practice  in  the  Chronicles  of 
calling  all  the  heads  of  houses  of  fathers,  sons  of 
the  phylarch  or  demarch  from  whom  they  sprung, 
or  under  whom  they  were  reckoned  in  the  genealo- 
gies, whether  they  were  sons  or  grandsons,  or  later 
descendants,  Qr  eVen  descendants  of  collater;! 
branches.      [Becher.] 

The  name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  his  son 
Abner,  may  be  compared  with  Nadab  in  ver.  36, 
and  Abinadab  ver.  39;  with  Jesse,  1  (Jhr.  ii.  13, 
and  Abishai,  ver.  10;  and  with  Juda,  Luke  iii. 
20,  and  Abiud,  Matt.  i.  13.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  Ner's  family  relations. 

Benjamin 

Becher,  or  Beehorath  (1  Sam.  ix.  1;  1  Clir.  vii.  6,  8) 

Abiah,  or  Aphiah  (ib.) 

I 
Zeror,  or  Zur  (I  Chr.  viii.  30) 

Abiel,  or  Jehiel  (1  Clir.  ix.  35) 


Abdon    Zur 

1             1 
Kish     Baal 

Ne 
i 

I             1             J 
Nadab    Gedor    Ahio 

Zechariah        Mikloth 

Kish 

1  c 
Saul." 

1 
Abnei 

The  family  seat  of  Ner  was  Gibeon,  where  his 
father  Jehiel  was  probably  the  first  to  settle  (1 
Chr.  ix.  35).  From  the  pointed  mention  of  his 
mother,  Maachah,  as  the  wife  of  Jehiel,  she  was 
perhaps  the  heiress  of  the  estate  in  Gibeon.  This 
inference  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  foct 
that  "  Maachah,  Caleb's  concubine,"  is  said,  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  59,  to  have  borne  "  .Sheva  the  father  of 
Machbenah  and  the  father  of  Gibea,"  where, 
though  the  text  is  in  ruins,  yet  a  connection  of 
some  sort  between  Maachah  (whoever  she  was)  and 
Gibeah,  often  called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  the  same 
as  Gibeon,  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  is  apparent.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious circumstance  that,  while  the  name  (.Jehiel)  of 
the  "  fiither  of  Gibeon  "  is  not  given  in  the  text 
of  1  Chr.  viii.  29,  the  same  is  the  case  with  "  the 
father  of  Gibea"  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49,  naturally  sug- 
gesting, therefore,  that  in  the  latter  passage  the 
same  name  Jehiel  ought  to  be  supplied  which  is 
supplied  for  the  former  by  the  duplicate  passage 
1  Chr.  ix.  35.  If  this  inference  is  correct  it  would 
place  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jehiel  at  Gib- 
eon —  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it 
—  near  the  time  of  the  settleijient  of  the  tribes  in 
their  respective  inheritances  under  .Joshua.  Maa- 
chah, his  wife,  would  seem  to  be  a  daughter  or  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine.  That 
she  was  not  "  Caleb's  concubine  "  seems  pretty 
certain,  both  because  Ephah  is  so  described  in  ii.  46 
and  because  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Ephah  in 

ver.  47,  separated  from  the  words  373  ti737.'^Q 
only  by  the  name  Shaaph,^'  creates  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  I]phah,  and  not  Maachah,  is  the 
name  to  which  this  description  belongs  in  ver.  47, 
as  in  ver.  46.     Moreover,  Maachah  cannot  bo  the 

nom.  case  to  the  masculine  verb  1y^.    Supposing, 


sion  between  Nephtoah  and  Netophah.  Dr.  Robiuson 
is  in  this  instance  perfectly  right. 

c  There  are  doubtless  some  links  missing  in  this 
genealogy,  as  at  all  events  the  lioad  of  the  family  of 
Matri. 

rf  S/iaaph  has  nearly  the  same  letters  as  Epliah. 
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then,  Maachah,  the  ancestress  of  Saul,  to  have 
been  thus  a  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  Caleb, 
we  have  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Saul,  as  one  of  the  Edomitish  kings, 
1  Chr.  i.  48,  and  as  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
the  Edomitish  Caleb.  [Calkb.]  The  element 
Baal  (1  Chr.  ix.  36,  &c.)  in  the  names  Esh-Baal, 
Meribbnal,  the  descendants  of  Saul  the  son  of 
Kish,  may  also,  then,  be  compared  with  Banl-Ha- 
num,  the  successor  of  Saul  of  Rehoboth  (1  Chr.  i. 
49),  as  also  the  name  Malred  (ib.  50)  with  Mairi 
(1  Sam.  X.  21).  A.  C.  H. 

NE'REUS  [2  syl.]  (Nijpeus:  Kerens).  A 
Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi. 
15.  Origen  conjectures  that  he  belonged  to  the 
household  of  Fhilologus  and  Julia.  Estius  sug- 
gests that  he  may  be  identified  with  a  Nereus,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Rome  by  St.  Peter. 
A  legendary  account  of  him  is  given  m  Bollaiid, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  12th  May;  from  which,  in  the 
opfnion  of  Tillemont,  H.  E.  ii.  139,  may  be  gath- 
ered the  fact  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terracina, 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Nerva.  His  ashes  are 
said  to  be  deposited  in  the  ancient  church  of  SS. 
Nereo  ed   Archilleo  at  Rome. 

There  is  a  reference  to  his  legendary  history  in 
Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor's  Sermon,  The  Marriage-ring, 
Part  i.  W.  T.  B. 

NER'GAL  (b5"!3  :  'EpyeX:  iVer^^e/),  one  of 
the  chief  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  deities,  seems  to 
have  corresponded  closely  to  the  classical  Mars. 
He  was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  his  name  signi- 
fies, in  the  early  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country, 
"  the  great  man,''  or  "  the  great  hero."  His  mon- 
umental titles  are —  "  the  storm-ruler,"  "  the  king 
of  battle,"  "  the  champion  of  the  gods,"  "  the  male 
principle  "  (or  "  the  strong  begetter  "),  "  the  tute- 
lar god  of  Babylonia,"  and  "  the  god  of  the  chase." 
Of  this  last  he  is  the  god  preeminently;  another 
deity,  N'm,  disputing  with  him  the  presidency  over 
war  and  battles.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  may 
represent  the  deified  Nimrod  —  "  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord  "  —  from  whom  the  kings  both  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  likely  to  claim  descent. 
The  city  peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  worship  is 
found  in  the  inscriptions  to  be  Cutha  or  Tiggalia, 
which  is  in  Arabian  tradition  the  special  city  of 
Nimrod.  The  only  express  mention  of  Nergal 
contained  in  sacred  Scripture  is  in  2  K.  xvii.  30, 
where  "  the  men  of  Cutha,"  placed  in  the  city  of 
Samaria  by  a  king. of  Assyria  (Esar-haddon?), 
are  said  to  have  "made  Nergal  their  god"  when 
transplanted  to  their  new  country  —  a  fact  in  close 
accordance  with  the  frequent  notices  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  mark  him  as  the  tutelar  god  of  that 
city.  Nergal's  name  occurs  as  the  initial  element 
in  A''f;v/a/-shar-ezer  (Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13);  and  is 
also  found,  under  a  contracted  form,  in  the  name 
of  a  comparatively  late  king  —  the  Ahennerigus  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §  1). 

Nergal  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  the  "  Man-Lion."  The  Semitic 
name  for  the  god  of  Cutha  was  Aria,  a  word 
which  signifies  -'lion  "  both  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
Nir,  the  first  element  of  the  god's  name,  is  capa- 
ble of  the  same  signification.  Perhaps  the  habits 
of  the  lion  as  a  hunter  of  beasts  were  known,  and 
he  was  thus  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  symbol  of 
the  god  who  presided  over  the  chase. 

It  is  in  connection  with  their  hunting  excursions 
that  the  Assyrian  kings  make  most  frequent  men- 
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tion  of  this  deity.  As  early  as  b.  c.  1150,  Tig- 
lath-pileser  I.  speaks  of  him  as  furnishing  the  ar- 
rows with  which  he  slaughtered  the  wild  animals. 
Assur-dani-pal  (Sardanapalus),  the  son  and  sue- 
cessor  of  Esar-haddon,  never  fails  to  invoke  his  aid, 
and  ascribes  all  his  hunting  achievements  to  his 
influence.  Pul  sacrificed  to  him  in  Cutha,  and 
Sennacherib  built  him  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Tar- 
bisa  near  Nineveh:  but  in  general  he  was  not 
much  worshipped  either  by  the  earlier  or  the  later 
kings  (see  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  i.  631-634).  G.  R. 

NER'GAL-SHARE'ZER("l*:^'^t;'"b5-:.3 

[see  above]:  [Rom.  Vat.  Mapyavaadp;  FA.Map- 
yavvaaap ;  Alex.]  'NripyeA-'Xaa-aadp  ■  Neregel, 
Sei-eser,  [^Neregel  et  Sereser])  occurs  only  in 
Jeremiah  xxxix.  3  and  13.  There  appear  to  have 
been  two  persons  of  the  name  among  the  "  princes 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  accompanied  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  his  last  expedition  against  Jerusa- 
lem. One  of  these  is  not  marked  by  any  addi- 
tional   title;    but    the   other    has    the   honorable 

distinction  of  Rab-mag  {3W2"]),  and  it  is  to 
him  alone  that  any  particular  interest  attaches.  In 
sacred  Scripture  he  appears  among  the  persons, 
who,  by  coumiand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  released 
.Jeremiah  from  prison;  profane  history  gives  us 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  personage  of  great 
importance,  who  not  long  afterwards  moimted  the 
Babylonian  throne.  This  identification  depends 
in  part  upon  the  exact  resemblance  of  name, 
which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  in  the  form 
of  Nergal-shar-uzur ;  but  mainly  it  rests  upon 
the  title  of  Rubu-emga,  or  Rab-Mag,  which  this 
king  bears  in  his  inscriptions,  and  on  the  improb- 
ability of  there  having  been  towards  the  close 
of  the  Babylonian  period  —  when  the  monumen- 
tal monarch  must  have  lived  —  two  persons  of 
exactly  the  same  name  holding  this  office.      [Rab- 

JIAG.] 

Assuming  on  these  grounds  the  identity  of  the 
Scriptural  "  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-Mag,"  with  the 
monumental  "  Nergal-sliar-uzur,  Biibti-emgn,^^  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  prince 
in  question  from  profane  authors.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  monarch  called  Nerig-. 
lissar  or  Neriglissoor  by  Berosus  (.loseph.  c.  Ap.  i. 
20),  who  murdered  Evil-^NIerodach,  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  succeeded  him  upon  the 
throne.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  thus  the  brother-in- 
law  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  put  to  death. 
His  reign  lasted  between  three  and  four  years. 
He  appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and 
certainly  left  his  crown  to  a  young  son,  Laboro- 
soarchod,  who  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of 
nine  months.  In  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  he  ap- 
pears, under  the  designation  of  Nerigassolassar,  as 
reigning  four  3ears  between  Illoarudamus  (Evil- 
Merodach)  and  Nabonadius,  his  son's  reign  not, 
obtaining  any  mention,  because  it  fell  short  of  a 
year. 

A  palace,  built  by  Neriglissar,  has  been  discov- 
ered at  Babylon.  It  is  the  only  building  of  any 
extent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  (See 
plan  of  Babylon.)  The  bricks  bear  the  name  of 
Nergal-shar-uzur,  the  title  of  Rab-Mag,  and  also  a 
statement  —  which  is  somewhat  surprising  —  that 
Nergal-shar-uzur  was  the  son  of  a  certain  "  Bel-zik- 
kariskun,  king  of  Babylon.''''     The  only  explanation 
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which  has  been  offered  of  this  statement  is  a  con- 
jecture (Eawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  518), 
that  Bel-zikkar-iskun  may  possibly  have  been  the 
"  chief  Chaldfean,"  who  (according  to  Eerosiis) 
kept  tha  royal  authority  for  Nebuchadnezzar  during 
the  interval  between  his  father's  death  and  his  own 
arrival  at  Babylon.  [Nebuchadnezzak.]  Neri- 
glissar  could  scarcely  have  given  his  father  the  title 
of  king  without  some  ground ;  and  this  is  at  any 
rate  a  possible  ground,  and  one  compatible  with  the 
non-appearance  of  the  name  in  any  extant  list  of  the 
later  I3abylonian  monarchs.  Neriglissar's  office  of 
Rab-Mag  will  be  further  considered  under  that 
word.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  personage  of 
importance  before  he  mounted  the  throne.  Some 
(as  Larcher)  have  sought  to  identify  him  with  Da- 
rius the  Mede.  But  this  view  is  quite  untenable. 
There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  from  his  name 
and  his  office  that  he  was  a  native  Babylonian  — 
a  grandee  of  high  rank  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  fitting  match  for  one  of  his 
daughters.  He  did  not,  like  Darius  Medus,  gain 
Babylon  by  conquest,  but  acquired  his  dominion 
by  an  internal  revolution.  His  reign  preceded  that 
of  the  Median  Darius  by  17  years.  It  lasted  from 
B.  c.  559  to  B.  c.  550,  whereas  Darius  the  Mede 
cannot  have  ascended  the  throne  till  b.  c.  538,  on 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  G.  R. 

NE'RI  (NTjpi  [Tisch.  NTjpet  with  Sin.  A  B  etc.] 
representing  the  Heb.  "''].3)  which  would  be  a  short 

form  for  n^Hi,  Neriah,  "  Jehovah  is  my  lamp:  " 
Neri),'^  son  of  Melchi,  and  father  of  Salathiel,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ,  Luke  iii.  27.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him,  but  his  name  is  very  important  as 
indicating  the  principle  on  which  the  genealogies 
of  our  Lord  are  framed.  He  was  of  the  line  of 
Nathan;  but  his  son  Salathiel  became  Solomon's 
heir  on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  king  Jecon- 
iah,  and  was  therefore  reckoned  in  the  royal  geneal- 
ogy among  the  sons  of  Jeconiah ;  to  whose  status 
and  prerogatives  he  succeeded,  1  Chr.  iii.  17 ;  Matt. 
i.  12.  The  supposition  that  the  son  and  heir  of 
David  and  Solomon  would  be  called  the  son  of  Neri, 
an  obscure  individual,  because  he  had  married 
Neri's  daughter,  as  many  pretend,  is  too  absurd  to 
need  refutation.  The  information  given  us  by  St. 
Luke  —  that  Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  was  Sal- 
athiel's  father  —  does,  in  point  of  fact,  clear  up  and 
settle  the  whole  question  of  the  genealogies.  [Gen- 
ealogy OF  Jesus  Christ.]  A.  C.  H. 

NERFAH  {'r\*^';i  [and  ^n!;.~}3,  lamj)  of 
Jehovah]  :  Nrjpi'aj,  but  N-rj^eias  [Alex.  Nr/pias]  in 
Jer.  li.  59;  [Vat.  also  -pet- in  xliii.  3:]  Neii(is,h\it 
Neri  in  xxxii.  12).  The  son  of  ilaaseiah,  and 
father  of  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxvi.  4,  xliii.  3, 
[also  xxxii.  16,  xxxvi.  8,  14,  32,  xliii.  6,  xlv.  1]), 
and  Seraiah  (Jer.  li.  59). 

NERI'AS  (NTjpi'as:  Nerhis).  The  father  of 
Baruch  and  Seriah  (Bar.  i.  1). 

*  NEST.  The  Greek  word  KaTatrKrivwffis, 
rendered  nesf  in  Matt.  viii.  20  and  I^uke  ix.  58, 
means  strictly  the  pitching  of  a  tent  and  then  a  tent 
or  dwelling,  an  abode.  Coupled  as  it  is  in  these  pas- 
sages with  the  holes  of  foxes,  and  contrasted  with 

o  See  Geneal.  of  Our  Lord  J.  C,  p.  159. 
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our  Saviour's  want  of  a  home  or  lodging-place,  it 
seems  plainly  not  to  have  the  specific  meaning  of 
nests  but  places  of  resort,  lodging  places,  "  haunts." 
So  the  corresponding  \erb  in  Matt.  xiii.  32,  Mark 
iv.  32,  and  Luke  xiii.  19  is  rendered  lodge;  in  Acts 
ii.  26,  rest.  "  Nest "  is  undoubtedly  meant  by 
"house"  in  Ps.  civ.  17:  "As  for  the  stork  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house."  This  bird  "  in  the  Eas'' 
selects  ruins  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  more 
especially  or  for  the  most  part  where  there  is  water  or 
neglected  marsh  in  their  neighborhood.  But  when 
neither  houses  nor  ruins  occur,  it  selects  any  trees 
tall  and  strong  enough  to  provide  a  firm  platform 
for  its  huge  nest,  and  fur  this  purpose  none  are 
more  convenient  than  the  fir-tree  "  (Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  248).  The  eagle's  stirring  up 
of  her  nest,  i.  e.  the  young  in  the  nest  (Deut.  xxxii. 
32),  refers  to  the  efforts  of  the  eagle  to  encourage 
her  young  ones  to  fly  and  coax  them  to  leave  their 
nest"  (Tristram,  p.  176).  R.  D.  C.  R. 

NET.  The  various  terms  applied  by  the  He- 
brews to  nets  had  reference  either  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  article,  or  to  its  use  and  objects.  To 
the  first  of  these  we  may  assign  the  following  terms: 
— Macnwr,b  and  its  cognates,  micmdr'^  and  mic- 
nioreth,<i  all  of  which  are  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying "  to  weave  ;  "  and,  again,  sebdcdh  «  and 
sebdc/  derived  from  another  root  of  similar  signifi- 
cation. To  the  second  head  we  may  assign  cherem,(f 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  enclose;  "  mdtzixl,'^  with 
its  cognates,  metzoddh  *  and  metzx'iddh,^  from  a  root 
signifying  "  to  lie  in  wait;  "  and  resheth, '  from  a 
root  signifying  "to  catch."  Great  uncertainty 
prevails  in  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  A.  V. :  vidtzdd 
is  rendered  "snare"  in  Eccl.  vii.  26,  and  "net" 
in  .Job  xix.  6  and  Prov.  xii.  12,  hi  the  latter  of 
which  passages  the  true  sense  is  "  prey;  "  sebdcdh 
is  rendered    "snare"   in  Job  xviii.   8;    metzddah 


Egyptian  landing-net.      (Wilkinson. 


"  snare  "  in  Ez.  xii.  13,  xvii.  20,  and  "net"  ic 
Ps.  Ixvi.  11;  micmoreth,  "drag"  or  "flue-net" 
in  Hab.  i.  15,  16.  What  distinction  there  mai 
have  been  between  the  various  nets  describee 
by  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  are  unalile  to  decide 
'I'he  etymology  tells  us  nothing,  and  the  equiv- 
alents in  the  LXX.  vary.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  meet  with  three  terms,  —  aayrtvri  (from 
craTTO),  "  to  load  "),  whence  our  word  seine,  a  large 
hauling  or  draw-net :  it  is  the  terra  used  in  the  par- 
able of  the  draw-net  (Matt.  xiii.  47):  a.ij.(pi0\ria- 
Tpor  (from  a.ix(pi0a.\\oi,  "to  cast  around"),  a  cast- 
ing-net (Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16):  and  S'iktvov 
(from  SiKoi,  "  to  throw"),  of  the  same  description 
as  the  one  just  mentioned  (Matt.  iv.  20;  John  xxi. 
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6,  al.).  The  net  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  fish- 
ing and  hunting :  the  mode  in  which  it  was  used 
has  been  ah-eady  described  in  the  articles  on  those 
subjects.  [Fishing;  Hunting.]  The  Egyptians 
constructed  their  nets  of  tlax-string :  the  netting- 
needle  was  made  of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  re- 
sembled our  own  (Wilkinson,  ii.  95).  The  nets 
varied  in  form  according  to  their  use ;  the  landing- 
net  has  been  already  represented;  we  here  give  a 
sketch  of  the  draw-net  from  the  same  source. 


Egyptian  draw-net  (Wilkinson). 

As  the  nets  of  Egypt  were  well  known  to  the 
early  Jews  (Is.  xix.  8),  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  material  and  form  was  the  same  in  each  coun- 
try. The  nets  used  for  birds  in  Egypt  were  of  two 
kinds,  clap-nets  and  traps.  The  latter  consisted 
of  network  strained  over  a  frame  of  wood,  which 
was  so  constructed  that  the  sides  would  collapse  by 
pulling  a  string  and  catch  any  birds  that  might  have 
alighted  on  them  while  open.  The  former  was 
made  on  the  same  principle,  consisting  of  a  double 
frame  with  the  network  strained  over  it,  which 
might  be  caused  to  collapse  by  pulling  a  string." 

The  metaphorical  references  to  the  net  are  very 
numerous :  it  was  selected  as  an  appropriate  image 
of  the  subtle  devices  of  the  enemies  of  God  on  the 
one  hand  (e.  g.  Ps.  ix.  15,  xxv.  15,  xxxi.  4),  and 
of  the  unavertable  vengeance  of  God  on  the  other 
hand  (Lam.  i.  13;  Ez.  xii.  1-3;  Hos.  vii.  12). 

We  must  still  notice  the  use  of  the  term  sebdc, 
in  an  architectural  sense,  applied  to  the  open  orna- 
mental work  about  the  capital  of  a  pillar  (1  K.  vii. 
17),  and  described  in  similar  terms  by  Josephus, 
S'tKTVOV  eAdrrj  ;^aA«6ia  ■n-epnmrA^y/j.fi'OU  {Ant. 
viii.  3,  §  4).     '  '  W.  L.  1!. 
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NETHAN'EEL  (bs?n3  [ghen  of  God]: 
^a6avar}\'-  ^"^nthanael).  1.  The  son  of  Zuar,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus.  With  his  54,400  men  his  post  in  the 
camp  was  on  the  east,  next  to  the  camp  of  Judah, 
which  they  followed  in  the  march.  The  same  ordei 
was  observed  in  the  offerings  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Tabernacle,  when  Nethaneel  followed  Nahshon 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5, 
vii.  18,  2;3,  X.  15). 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse  and  brother  of  David 
(1  Chr.  ii.  14). 

3.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David  who  blew  the 
trumpet  before  the  ark,  when  it  was  brought  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

4.  A  Levite,  father  of  Shemaiah  the  scribe  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

5.  [Vat.  Nnaj  leiTjA-]  The  fifth  son  of  Obed- 
edom  the  doorkeeper  of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4). 

6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  whom  Jehosha- 
phat  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  sent  to  teach  in 
the  cities  of  his  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

7.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  took  part  in  the  solemn  passover  kept  by  that 
king  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

8.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Pashur,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x. 
22).    He  is  called  Nathanael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

9.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit.]  The  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Jedaiah  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  21). 

10.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit.]  A  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  brethren  played  upon 
the  musical  instruments  of  David,  in  the  solemn 
procession  which  accompanied  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xii.  36).  W.  A.  W. 

NETHANI'AH  (H^^H?  [given  of  Je- 
hovah'] :  and  in  the  lengthened  form  ^rT'Dri?, 
Jer.  xl.  8,  xii.  9 :  -Nadavlas,  exc.  2  K.  xxv.  23,  where 
the  Alex.  MS.  has  maddafias'-  Nathania).  1.  The 
son  of  Elishama,  and  father  of  Ishmael  who  mur- 
dered Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23,  25;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14, 
15,  xH.  1,  2,  G,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  18).  He 
was  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah. 

2.  (^n^3n3,  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  12:  [liaeavias, 
Nadav ;  Vat.  in  ver.  12  NaSaAiar-])  One  of  the 
four  sons  of  Asaph  the  minstrel,  and  chief  of  the 
5th  of  the  24  courses  into  which  the  Temple  choir 
was  divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  12)^. 

3.  (!in^3n3:  [Vat.  maveavias.])  A  Levit* 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  with  eight  others 
of  his  tribe  and  two  priests  accompanied  the  princes 
of  Judah  who  were  sent  by  the  king  through  the 
country  to  teach  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr 
xvii.  8). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

NETH'INIM  [A.  V.  "Nethinims"]  (n'^3\"n:; 
[see  below]  :  [FA.3]  Naeii-oToi,  Neh.  xi.  21,  [Kom*. 
Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;]  Nadivi/j.  [Vat.  Naeeti/i/i, 
Alex.  NaSiJ/aioi],  V.zv  ii.  43;  [there  are  many 
variations  in  the  MSS.  in  other  places;]  ol  Se- 
So/jiivoL  [Comp.  -Naeiveoi],  1  Chr.  ix.  2:  Nathinwl). 
As  applied  specifically  to  a  distinct  body  of  men 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  Temple,  this 


"  Prov.  i.  17,  is  aceurately  as  follows  :  "  Surely 
in  the  eyes  of  any  bird  the  net  is  spread  for  nothing." 
As  it  stands  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  simply  contrary  to  fact. 


This  is  one  of  the  admirable  emendations  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bernard.  (See  Mason  and  Bernard's  Hebretu 
Grammar.) 
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name  first  meets  us  in  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T. ;  j 
in  1  Chron.,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.     Tlie  word,  and 
the  ideas  embodied  in   it  may,  however,  be  traced  I 
to  a  much  earlier  period.     As  derived  from  the 

verb  ^n3,  ndtlian  ( =  give,  set  apart,  dedicate),  it 
was  applied  to  those  who  were  specially  appointed 
to  the  liturgical  offices  of  the  Tabernacle.a  Like 
many  other  official  titles  it  appears  to  have  had  at 
first  a  much  higher  value  than  that  afterwards 
assigned  to  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Levites 
were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  i.  e.  to  the 
priests  as  an  order,  and  were  accordingly  the  first 

Nethinim  (Q^^IH?,  Num.  iii.  9,  viii.  19).  At  first 
tliey  were  the  only  attendants,  and  their  work  must 
have  been  laborious  enough.  The  first  conquests, 
however,  brought  them  their  share  of  the  captive 
slaves  of  the  iMidianites,  and  320  were  given  to 
them  as  having  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num. 
xxxi.  47),  while  32  only  were  assigned  specially  to 
the  priests.  This  disposition  to  devolve  the  more 
laborious  offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves  of  an- 
other race  showed  itself  again  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Gibeonites.  They,  too,  were  "given"  (A.  V. 
"made")  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water"  for  the  house  of  God  (Josh.  ix.  27),  and 
the  addition  of  so  large  a  number  (the  population 
of  fi\e  cities)  must  have  relieved  the  Levites  from 
much  that  had  before  been  burdensome.  We  know 
little  or  nothing  as  to  their  treatment.  It  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  be  circumcised 
(Ex.  xii.  48),  and  conform  to  the  religion  of  their 
conquerors,  and  this  might  at  first  seem  hai'd 
enough.  Oji  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  presented  themselves  as  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  9),  and  that  for 
many  generations  the  remembrance  of  the  solemn 
cpvenant  entered  into  with  them  made  men  look 
with  horror  on  the  shedding  of  Gibeonite  blood 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  protected  them  from  much 
outnage.  No  addition  to  the  numlier  thus  em- 
ployed appears  to  have  been  made  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued  to  be  known  by 
their  old  name  as  the  Gibeonites.  The  want  of  a 
further  supply  was  however  felt  when  the  reorgan- 
ization of  worship  commenced  under  David.  Either 
the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved  the  Gibeonites 
as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  19),  or  else  they 
had  fallen  victims  to  some  other  outburst  of  Saul's 
fury,  and,  though  there  were  survi\'ors  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  2),  the  number  was  likely  to  be  quite  in- 
adequate for  the  greater  stateliness  of  the  new 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  this  period  accord- 
ingly that  the  origin  of  the  class  bearing  this  name 
may  be  traced.  The  Nethinim  were  those  "  whom 
David  and  the  princes  appointed  (Ileb.  gave)  for 
the  service  of  the  Levites  "  (Ezr.  viii.  20).  Analogy 
would  lead  «s  to  conclude  that,  in  this  as  in  the 
former  instances,  these  were  either  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  or  else  some  of  the  remnant  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  ^  but  the  new  name  in  which  the  old  seems 
to  iiave  been  merged  leaves  it  imcertain.  The 
loreign  character  of  the  names  in  I'^r.  ii.  43-54  is 
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«  This  is  the  received  interpretation.  Bochart 
{Phnieg,  ii.  1)  gives  a  more  active  meaning  to  the 
words,  "  Those  who  have  devoted  themselves."  So 
Theodoret  (Q«.  in  1  Paralip.),  who  explains  the  name 
as  =  5oo"t9  'law,  TOUTe'tTTi,  ToO  ouTO";  ®eo{i,  and  looks 
on  them  as  Israelites  of  other  tribes  voluntjirily  giving 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary.     This  is, 


unmistakable,  but  was  equally  natural  on  either 
hypothesis. 

From  this  time  the  Nethinim  probably  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  doing  its 
rougher  work,  and  so  enabling  the  Levites  to  take 
a  higher  position  as  the  religious  representatives 
and  instructors  of  the  people.  [Levites.]  They 
answered  in  some  degree  to  the  male  Up6Sov\oi, 
who  were  attached  to  Greek  and  Asiatic  temples 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  5,  §  1,  uses  this  word  of  them 
in  his  paraphrase  of  the  decree  of  Darius),  to 
the  grave-diggers,  gate-keepers,  bell-ringers  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Ewald  {Allerthum.  p.  299) 
refers  to  the  custom  of  the  more  wealthy  Arabs 
dedicating  slaves  to  the  special  service  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  or  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Prophet 
at  Medina. 

The  example  set  by  David  was  followed  by  his 
successor.  In  close  union  with  the  Nethinim  in 
the  statistics  of  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
attached  like  them  to  the  Priests  and  Levites,  we 
find  a  body  of  men  described  as  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants "  (Ezr.  ii.  5.5;  Neh.  vii.  GO,  xi.  3),  and  these 
we  may  identify,  without  much  risk  of  error,  with 
some  of  the  "  people  that  were  left''  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  whom  he  made  "  to  pay  tribute  of 
bond-service"  (1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  7).  The 
order  in  which  they  are  place<l  might  even  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  stood  to  the  Nethinim  in  the 
same  relation  that  the  Nethinim  did  to  the  Levites. 
Assuming,  as  is  prol)alile,  that  the  later  Rabbinic 
teaching  represents  the  traditions  of  an  earlier 
period,  the  Nethinim  appear  never  to  have  lost  the 
stigma  of  their  Canaanite  origin.  They  had  no 
jus  cunnubii  (Gemar.  Bal)yl.  Jebam.  ii.  4;  Kirl- 
dush.  iv.  1,  in  Carpzov,  Ajip.  Crit.  dt  Neth.),  and 
illicit  intercourse  with  a  woman  of  Israel  was  pun- 
ished with  scourging  (Carpzov,  /.  c);  but  their 
quasi-sacred  position  raised  them  in  some  measure 
above  the  level  of  their  race,  and  in  the  Jewish 
order  of  precedence,  while  they  stood  below  the 
iNIamzerim  (bastards,  or  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages), they  were  one  step  above  the  Proselytes 
fresh  come  from  heathenism  and  emancipated  slavei 
(Gemar.  Hieros.  Horajoih,  fol.  482;  in  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Ileb.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  14).  They  were  thus 
all  along  a  servile  and  suliject  caste.  The  only 
period  at  which  they  rise  into  anything  like  prom- 
inence is  that  of  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 
In  that  return  the  priests  were  conspicuous  and 
numerous,  but  the  Levites,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  us,  hung  back.  [LEVirE.s.]  Under 
Zerulibabel  there  were  but  341  to  4,289  priests 
(Ezr.  ii.  30-42).  Under  Ezra  none  came  up  at  all 
till  after  a  special  and  solemn  call  (Ezr.  viii.  15). 
The  services  of  the  Nethinim  were  consequently 
of  more  importance  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  but  in  their 
case  also,  the  small  number  of  those  that  joined 
(392  under  Zerubbabel,  220  under  Ezra,  including 
"Solomon's  servants")  indicates  that  many  pr»- 
feried  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  exile  to 
returning  to  their  old  service.  Those  that  did 
come  were  consequently  thought  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  names  of  their  families  were  regis- 
tered with  as  nnich  care  as  those  of  the  priests 


however,  without  adequate  grounds,  and  at  v.irianct 
with  facts.  Comp.  Pfefiinger  De  Nat/iinatis,  in  UgoUni'j 
Thesaurus,  vol.  xiii. 

b  Tlie  identity  of  the  Gibeonites  and  Ncthinlui,  ex- 
cluding the  idea  of  any  addition,  is,  however,  main' 
tained  by  Pfefiinger. 
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(Ezr.  ii.  43-58).  They  were  admitted,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  Dent.  xxix. 
11,  to  join  in  the  great  covenant  with  which  the 
restored  people  inaugurated  its  new  life  (Neh.  x. 
28).  They,  like  the  Priests  and  Levites,  were 
exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Persian  Satraps 
(Ezr.  vii.  24).  They  were  under  the  control  of  a 
chief  of  their  own  body  (Ezr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  vii.  46). 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  city  (Neh.  iii.  26),  and  the  tower  of  Ophel,  con- 
venient from  its  proximity  to  the  Teni])le,  was 
assigned  to  some  of  them  as  a  residence  (Neh.  xi. 
21),  while  others  dwelt  with  the  Levites  in  their 
cities  (Ezr.  ii.  70).  They  took  their  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  as  next  in  order  to  the 
Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  2). 

Neither  in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor 
yet  in  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  do  we 
find  any  additional  information  about  the  Nethi- 
nim.  The  latter,  however,  mentions  incidentally  a 
festival,  that  of  the  Xylophoria,  or  wood  carrying, 
of  which  we  may  perhaps  recognize  the  beginning 
in  Neh.  x.  34,  and  in  which  it  was  the  custom  for 
all  the  people  to  bring  large  supplies  of  firewood 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  year.  This  may  have  been 
designed  to  relieve  them.  They  were  at  any  rate 
likely  to  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  ii.  17,  §  6). 

Two  hypotheses  connected  with  the  Nethinim 
are  mentioned  i>y  PfeflSnger  in  the  exhaustive 
monograph  already  cited:  (1),  that  of  Fcirster 
{Did.  Hebr.,  Basil',  1564),  that  the  first  so  called 
were  sons  of  David,  /'.  e.,  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  house  to  whom  was  gicen  the  defense  of  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary;  (2),  that  of  Boulduc  (re- 
ferred to  also  by  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent..), 
connected  apparently  with  (1),  that  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  was  one  of  this  class." 

E.  H.  P. 

NETO'PHAH  (nDb?  {dhilUation,  Ges.] : 
Neroxfia,  'Arox^a;  Alex.  'Ne<pwTa;  [Avercn^a;  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  18,  Nerox^as,  Vat.  NerejSas,  Alex. 
NfToii^aeO  Nelupha,  [in  1  Esdr.  Nepopas]),  a 
town  the  name  of  which  occurs  only  in  the  cata- 
logue of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  22;  Neh.  vii.  26;  1  Esdr. 
V.  18).  But,  though  not  directly  mentioned 
till  so  late  a  period,  Netophah  was  really  a  much 
older  place.  Two  of  David's  guard,  Maharai 
and  Heleb  or  Heluai,  leaders  also  of  two  of  the 
monthly  courses  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  13,  15),  were  Neto- 
phathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of  at  least 
one''  of  the  captains  who  remained  under  arms 
near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. I'he  "  villages  of  the  Netophathites  " 
were  the  residence  of  the  Levites  (1  t'hr.  ix.  16),  a 
fact  which  shows  that  they  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  places  named  in  the  catalogues  of 
Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.  From  another  notice  we 
learn  that  the  particular  Levites  who  inhabited 
these  villages  were  singers  (Neh.  xii.  28). 

That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhites  —  that  is,  the  great 
"amily  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the 
tribe  —  and  the  other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of 
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Caleb.  To  judge  from  Neh.  vii.  26  it  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of,  or  closely  connected  with,  Beth- 
lehem, which  is  also  implied  by  1  Chr.  ii.  54, 
though  the  precise  force  of  the  latter  statement 
cannot  now  be  made  out.  The  number  of  Neto- 
phathites who  returned  from  Captivity  is  not 
exactly  ascertainable,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  more  than  sixty  —  so  that  it  was  probably 
only  a  small  village,  which  indeed  may  account  ' 
for  its  having  escaped  mention  in  the  lists  of 
Joshua. 

A  remarkable  tradition,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Bible,  but  which  nevertheless  is  not 
improbably  authentic,  is  preserved  by  the  Jewish 
authors,  to  the  -efrect  that  the  Netophathites  slew 
the  guards  which  had  been  placed  by  Jeroboam  on 
the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the  passage 
of  the  first-fruits  from  the  country  villages  to  the 
Temple  (Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  54;  on  Ruth  iv. 
20,  and  Eccl.  iii.  11).  Jeroboam's  obstruction, 
which  is  said  to  have  remained  in  force  uill  the 
reign  of  Hoshea  (see  the  notes  of  Beck  to  Targum 
on  1  Chr.  ii.  54),  was  commemorated  by  a  fast  on 
the  23d  Sivan,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish 
calendar  (see  the  calendar  given  by  Basnage,  Jlist. 
des  JuiJ's,  vi.  ch.  29). 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the 
"  oil  of  Netophah  "  (Peak  7,  §§  J,  2),  and  to  the 
"  valley  of  Beth  Netophah,"  in  which  artichokes 
flourished,  whose  growth  determined  the  date  of 
some  ceremonial  observance  (Sheviith  9,  §  7),  noth- 
ing is  said  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  The 
latter  may  well  be  the  present  village  of  Beit  NettiJ\ 
which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Wady  es-Sumt  (Kob.  BibL  lies.  ii.  16,  17;  Porter. 
flandbk.  248);  but  can  hardly  be  the  Netophah 
of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem,  but-in 
quite  another  direction.  The  only  name  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  suggestive  of  Netophah 
is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858) 
as  Aniiibeh,  and  in  Tobler  (3We  Wand.  80)  as  Om 

Tuba  (Ljfcio    «»'),   attached  to  a  village  about  2 

miles  N.  E.  of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  falls 
therefrom  into  the  Wady  en  Nar,  or  Kidron. 

G. 

NETO'PHATHI  (\*15b3  [patron,  see 
above] :  Vat.  [Rom.  Alex.  FA.i]  omit :  Alex, 
[rather,  FA.-']  ^ercoKpadi'  Nethvphati),  Neh.  xii. 
28.  The  same  word  which  in  other  passages  is 
accurately  rendered  "  the  Netophathite,"  except 
that  here  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  article. 

NETOPHATHITE,  THE  (\'1Db?n,  in 

Chron.  "^iHSII^Sn  [as  above]  :  6  ^vroxpaTeir-q^, 
NecprpaOieirris,  'NeOctxpaTfl,  6  4k  N6T0i'(^aT  ; 
[these  are  readings  of  Vat.  M. ;  Rom.  Alex.  FA. 
have  many  other  variations :]  Netophathites,  [Neto- 
j)hati,  Netophdtites,  de  Netojjhati']),  2  Sam.  xxiij. 
28,  29;  2  K.  xxv.  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  30,  xxvii.  13,  15; 
Jer.  xl.  8.  The  plural  form,  the  Netophathite.s 
(the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  the  above) 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16.  G. 

NETTLE.     The  representative  in  the  A.  V. 


"  The  only  trace  of  any  tradition  corresponding  to 
this  theory  is  the  description  in  the  Arabian  History 
of  Joseph  (c.  2),  according  to  which  he  is  of  the  city  of 
David  and  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  yet,  on  account 


of  his  wisdom  and  piety,  "  sacerdos  factus  est  in  Tem- 
plo  Domini "  (Tischendoi-f,  Ecang.  Apoc,  p.  )16). 
6  Comp.  2  K.  xxv.  23,  with  Jer.  xl.  8. 
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of  the   Hebrew   words    chdrul    and    kimmosh   or 
Mmosk. 

1.  Ckdrul  (7^~in  :  (ppvjava  dypia'-"  senlis, 
urtica,  spina)  occurs  in  Job  xxx.  7  —  tlie  patriarch 
complains  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who,  from  poverty,  were 
obliged  to  live  on  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert : 
"  Anions^  the  bushes  they  brayed,  under  the  clidvid 
they  were  gathered  together,"  and  in  Prov.  xxiv. 
31,  where  of  "  the  field  of  the  slothful,"  it  is  said, 
"it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns  (kimmeslwtiim), 
and  chnvuUiin  had  co\'ered  the  face  thereof; "  see 
also  Zeph.  ii.  9 :  the  curse  of  Jloab  and  Amnion  is 
that  they  shall  be  "  the  breeding  of  chdrul  and 
salt-pits." 

There  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  chdrul,  and  numerous  are  the  plants 
which  commentators  have  sought  to  identify  with 
it:  brambles,  sea-orache,  butchers'  broom,  thistles, 
have  all  been  proposed  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  1G5). 
The  generality  of  critics  and  some  modern  versions 
are  in  favor  of  the  nettle.  Some  have  objected  to 
the  nettle  as  not  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  suit 
the  passage  in  Job  (I.  c);  but  in  our  own  country 
nettles  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or  even  seven  feet 
when  drawn  up  under  trees  or  hedges;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  passage  of  Job  quoted 
above,  bushes  and  chdrul  are  associated.  Not  much 
better  founded  is  Dr.  Royle's  objection  (Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  C/iarul)  that  both  thorny  plants  and  net- 
tles nuist  be  excluded,  "  as  no  one  would  voluntarily 
resort  to  such  a  situation;  "  for  the  people  of  whom 
Job  is  speaking  might  readily  be  supposed  to  resort 
to  such  a  shade,  as  in  a  sandy  desert  the  thorn- 
bushes  and  tall  nettles  growing  by  their  side  would 
afford ;  or  we  may  suppose  that  those  who  "  for 
want  and  famine  "  were  driven  into  the  wildemiess 
were  gat"hered  together  under  the  nettles  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  them  for  food,  together  with 
the  sea-orache  and  juniper-roots  (Job  xxx.  4).  Cel- 
sius believes  the  chdrul  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
thorn  {Zizyphus  Paliurus)  —  the  Paliurus  acu/eatus 
of  modern  botanists  —  but  his  opinion  is  by  no 
means  well  founded.  The  passage  in  Proverbs 
(l.  c.)  appears  to  forbid  us  identifying  the  chdriil 
with  the  Palmrus  aculentus  ;  for  the  context,  "  I 
went  by,  and  lo  it  was  all  grown  over  with  kinislu'm 
and  charuUiin,"  seems  to  point  to  some  weed  of 
quicker  growth  than  the  plant  projjosed  by  Celsius. 
])r.  Koyle  has  argued  in  favor  of  some  species  of 
wild  mustard,  and  refers  the  Hebrew  word  to  one 
of  somewhat  similar  form  in  Arabic,  namely,  Khar- 
dul,  to  which  he  traces  the  English  charlock  or 
kedlock,  the  well-known  troublesome  weed.  The 
Scriptural  passages  would  suit  this  interpretation, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  wild  mustard  may  be 
intended  by  chdrul.  The  etymology*  too,  we  may 
add,  is  as  much  in  favor  of  the  wild  mustard  as  of 
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"  ^pvyava  (from  <j)pvyui,  "  to  burn,"  "  to  roast," 
with  I'eference  to  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word) 
properly  signifies  "dry  sticks,"  "  fagots." 

*  b!l"in,  from  "in  ("I'T'n,  "  to  bum"),  "addita 
terminatione  hypochoristica  ft/."  See  Flirst,  Hfb. 
Cone.  ;  cf.  urtica  ab  uro. 

c  i.  e.  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  We  have  often 
retained  the  Latin  forms  of  writers,  as  being  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Celsius  and  Bochart. 


d  n"^5'"^tt7)2,7,  plur.  from  I'WT^IJ. 


the  nettle,  one  or  other  of  which  plants  appears  to 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  We  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Dr.  Royle's  opinion,  as  the  following  word 
probably  denotes  the  nettle. 

2.  Kimmosh  or  klmosh  (a?h?2|7,  WM^i^^] : 
OLKavdiva  |vAa,  ^KavQa,  6\f6pos  :  urticce).  "  Very 
many  interpreters,"  says  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  207J 
"  understand  the  nettle  by  this  word.  Of  the  oldei 
Jewish  doctors,  R.  Ben  Jlelech,  on  Prov.  xxiv.  31, 
asserts  that  kimmosh  is  a  kind  of  thorn  (spina), 
commonly  called  a  nettle."  The  Vulgate,  Arias 
Montanus,  Luther,  Deodatius,''  the  .Spanish  and 
English  versions,  are  all  in  favor  of  the  nettle. 

The  word  occurs  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13:  of  Edom  it  is 
said,  that  "  there  shall  come  up  nettles  and  bram- 
bles in  the  fortresses  thereof: "  and  in  Hos.  ix.  6. 
Another  form  of  the  same  word,  kimmeshonim  ^ 
("thorns,"  A.  V.),  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31:  the 
field  of  the  slothful  was  all  grown  over  with  kim- 
meshonim.^' Modern  conmientators  are  generally 
agreed  upon  the  signification  of  this  term,  which, 
as  it  is  admirably  suited  to  all  the  Scriptural  pas- 
sages, may  well  be  understood  to  denote  some  spe- 
cies of  nettle  ( Urtica).  W.  H. 

NEW  MOON  (jy^n,  ri^.inn   w^-^-. 

vioixy}via,vovfjLrivia:  calend(e,neomeniri).  Tile  first 
day  of  the  lunar  month  was  observed  as  a  holy  day. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  there  were  offered 
two  young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  as  a  burnt  offering,  with  the  proper  meat- 
offerings and  drink-offerings,  and  a  kid  as  a  sin- 
oifering  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15 ).<'  It  was  not  a  day 
of  holy  convocation  [Festivals],  and  was  not 
therefore  of  the  same  dignity  as  the  Sabbath./ 
But,  as  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft-work 
were  stopped  (Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was  opened 
for  pulilic  worship  (Ez.  xlvi.  3;  Is.  Ixvi.  23),  and, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  least,  the  people  seem  to 
have  resorted  to  the  prophets  for  religious  instruc- 
tion.c  The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of 
the  special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  That  it  was 
an  occasion  for  state-banquets  may  be  inferred  from 
David's  regarding  himself  as  especially  bound  to 
sit  at  the  king's  table  at  the  new  moon  (1  Sara. 
XX.  5-24).  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting 
was  intermitted  at  the  new  moons,  as  it  was  on  the 
Sabbaths  and  the  great  feasts  and  their  eves  (Jud. 
viii.  6).      [Fasts.] 

The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned  so  as  to 
show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a  peculiar  class  of 
holy  days,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  solemn 
feasts  and  the  Sabbaths  (Ez.  xlv.  17 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
31;  2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viii.  13,  xxxi.  3;  Ezr.  iii.  5;  Neh. 
X.  33). 

The  seventh  new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being 
that  of  T.isri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had 


e  The  day  of  the  new  moon  is  not  mentioned  in 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  or  Deuteronomy. 

/  *  It  has  been  usual  to  understand  "  new  moon 
days  "  as  intended  in  Gal.  iv.  10  ;  but  the  term  (/a^i/as) 
may  signify  ''  mouths,"  )'.  e.  certain  of  them  regarded 
as  specially  sacred,  in  conformity  with  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word  and  an  ancient  Jewish  usage  (see 
Meyer  in  loc).  II. 

s  2  K.  iv.  23.  When  the  Shunamniitc  is  going  to  the 
prophet,  her  husband  asks  her,  '■  Wherefore  wilt  thou 
go  to  him  to-day  ?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sab- 
bath." See  the  notes  of  Vatablus,  Groti\is,  and 
Keil. 
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a  significance  and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of 
holy  convocation.      [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 

By  what  method  the  commencement  of  the 
month  was  ascertained  in  the  time  of  Moses  is  un- 
certain. The  Mishna"  descrilies  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  determined  seven  times  in  the  year  by 
observing  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  Maimonides,  derived  its  origin,  by 
tradition,  from  Moses,  and  continued  in  use  as 
long  as  the  Sanhedrim  existed.  On  the  30th  day 
of  the  month  watchmen  were  placed  on  command- 
ing heights  round  .Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As 
soon  as  each  of  them  detected  the  moon  he  hastened 
to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  was  there  examined  by  the  president  'of 
the  Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  the  appear- 
ance was  deemed  satisfactory,  the  president  rose  up 
and  formally  announced  it,  uttering  the  words,  "  It 

is  consecrated  "  (li^TlpD).  The  information  was 
iunnediately  sent  throughout  the  land  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  beacon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills.  At  one  period  the  Samaritans  are  said  to  have 
deceived  the  Jews  by  false  fires,  and  swift  messen- 
gers were  afterwards  employed.  When  the  moon 
was  not  visible  on  account  of  clouds,  and  in  the  five 
months  when  the  watchmen  were  not  sent  out,  the 
month  was  considered  to  commence  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  which  followed  the  30th.  According  to 
Maimonides  the  Kabbinists  altered  their  method 
when  the  Sanhedrim  ceased  to  exist,  and  have  ever 
since  determined  the  month  by  astronomical  calcu- 
lation, while  the  Caraites  have  retained  the  old  cus- 
tom of  depending  on  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 
The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new- 
moon  may  plainly  be  regarded  as  the  consecration 
of  a  natural  division  of  time.  Such  a  usage  would 
so  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  human  mind  that  it 
is  not  wonderful  tliat  we  find  traces  of  it  amongst 
other  nations.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  ground 
for  founding  on  these  traces  the  notion  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Gentiles,  as  Spencer 
and  jMichaelis  have  done ;  *  and  still  less  for  attach- 
ing to  it  any  of  those  symbolical  meanings  which 
have  been  imagined  by  some  other  writers  (see  Carp- 
zov,  App.  Cril.  p.  425).  Ewald  thinks  that  it  w'as 
at  first  a  simple  household  festival,  and  tliat  on  this 
account  the  law  does  not  take  much  notice  of  it. 
He  also  considers  that  there  is  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  similarly 
observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  very  remote  times. 
(Carpzov,  Apjxnrit.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  423;  Spencer, 
De  Leg.  Heb.  lib.  iii.  dissert,  iv.;  Selden,  De  Ann. 
Civ.  Ileb.  iv.,  xi. :  Mishna,  Rosh  Hashanuli,  vol.  ii. 
p.  338,  ed.  Surenhus. ;  Buxtorf,  SyiiayogaJudaica, 
cap.  xxii. ;  Ewald,  AUerthumer,]).  394;  Cudworth 
oil  the  Lord's  Supper,  c.  iii. ;  Lightfoot,  Temple 
Service,  cap.  xi.)  S.  C. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  origin,  history, 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books  and  of 
the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  Gospels,  and  the  formation  of  the  Canon, 
are  discussed  in  other  articles.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  consider  the  Text  of  the  N.  T.     The  subject 


a  Rosh  Hashanah,  Surenhusius,  ii.  338,  sq. 

b  The  three  passages  from  ancient  writers  which  seem 
most  to  the  point  of  those  wliich  are  quoted,  are  in 
Macrobius,  Horace,  and  Tacitus.  The  first  says,  "  Pris- 
cis  temporibus  pontifici  minori  ha;c  proviuoia  delegata 
fuitj  ut  novae  luna;  primum  observaret  aspectum  vi- 
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naturally  divides   itself  into  the  following  heads, 
which  will  be  examined  in  succession :  — 

I.  The  History  of  the  Written  Text. 

§§  1-11.  The  earliest  history  of  the  text 
Autographs.  Corruptions.  The  text  of 
Clement  and  Origen. 

§§  12-15.  Theories  of  recensions  of  the  text. 

§§  16-25.  External  characteristics  of  MSS. 

§§  26-29.  Enumeration  of  MSS.  §  28.  Un- 
cial.    29.  Cursive. 

§§  30-40.  Classification  of  various  readings. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 

§  1.   The  great  periods. 

§§  2-5.  §  2.  The  Complutensian  Polyglott. 
§  3.  The  editions  of  Erasmus.  §  4.  The 
editions  of  Stephens.  §  5.  Beza  and  El- 
zevir (English  version). 

§§6-10.  §6.  Walton;  Curcellceus;  Mill. 
§  7.  Bentley.-  §  8.  G.  v.  Maestricht; 
[Bengel;]  Wetstein.  §  9.  Griesbach; 
Matthwi.     §  10.  Scholz. 

§§  11-13.  §  11.  Lachmann.  §  12.  Tischen- 
dorf.    §  13.  Tregelles;  Alford. 

III.  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. 

§§  1-9.  External  evidence. 
§§  10-13.  Internal  evidence. 

IV.  The  Language  of  the  New  Testament. 


I.  The  History  of  the  Written  Text. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  Apostolic  writings 
offers  no  points  of  distinguishing  literary  interest. 
Externally,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  contemporary  books.  St.  Paul, 
like  Cicero  or  Pliny,  often  employed  the  services  of 
an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  his  letters, 
affixing  the  salutation  "  with  his  own  hand  "  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  21;  2  Thess.  iii.  17;  Col.  iv.  18).  In  one 
case  the  scribe  has  added  a  clause  in  his  own  name 
(Rom.  xvi.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Apostle  appears  to  apologize  for  the  rudeness 
of  the  autogi-aph  which  he  addressed  to  them,  as  if 
from  defective  sight  (Gal.  vi.  11).  If  we  pass  on- 
wards one  step,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  special 
care  was  taken  in  the  first  age  to  preserve  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.  from  the  various  injuries  of  time,  or 
to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of  transcription.  They 
were  given  as  a  heritage  to  man,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  men  felt  the  full  value  of  the  gift.  The 
original  copies  seem  to  have  soon  perished ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  see  in  this  a  providential  provision 
against  that  spirit  of  superstition  which  in  earlier 
times  converted  the  symbols  of  (iod's  redemption 
into  objects  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  in  the  contro\ersies  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  which  often  turned 
upon  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  no  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Apostolic  originals.  The  few  passages 
in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  tliey  are  referred 
to  will  not  bear  examination.  Ignatius,  so  far  from 
appealing  to  Christian  archives,  distinctly  turns,  as 


samque  regi  sacrificulo nuntiaret  "  {Sat.  i.  15).  In  the 
second  the  day  is  referred  to  as  a  social  lestival  ( O'l. 
iii.  23,  9);  and  in  Tacitus  we  are  informed  that  the 
ancient  Germans  assembled  on  the  days  of  new  and 
full  moon,  considering  them  to  be  auspicious  for  new 
undertakings  {Germ.  c.  xl.). 
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the  whole  context  shows,  to  the  examples  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  (to,  apxata  —  ad Phiind.  8).  TertuUiaii 
again,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  authentic  epistles  " 
of  the  Apostles  (De  Prcescr.  Ihei:  xxxvi.,  '•  apud 
quas  ipsa3  authentica  litteraj  eorum  recitantur  " ), 
uses  the  terra  of  the  pure  Greek  text  as  contrasted 
with  the  current  Latin  version  (comp.  de  Monoy. 
xi.,  "  scianius  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeco  authen- 
tico"").  The  silence  of  the  sub-ApostoHc  age  is 
made  more  striking  by  the  legends  which  were 
circulated  after.  It  was  said  tliat  when  the  grave 
of  Barnabas  in  Cyprus  was  opened,  in  the  fifth 
century,  in  obedience  to  a  vision,  the  saint  was 
found  holding  a  (Greek)  copy  of  St.  Matthew  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand.  The  copy  was  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  used  as  the  standard  of  the  sacred 
text  (Credner,  Einl.  §  39;  Asseni.  Bibl.  Or.  ii.  81). 
The  autograph  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  (avrh  rb 
ISiSxfipov  Tov  fvayye\i(7Tou)  was  said  to  be  pre- 
served at  Ephesus  "  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  wor- 
shipped {wpoaKvvflTai)  by  the  faithful  there,"  in 
the  fourth  century  (?),  ([Petr.  Alex.]  p.  518,  ed. 
Migne,  quoted  from  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  5);  though 
according  to  another  account  it  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  when  Julian  attempted  to  re- 
build it  (Philostorg.  vii.  14).  A  similar  belief  was 
current  even  in  the  last  century.  It  was  said  that 
parts  of  the  (Latin)  autograph  of  St.  Mark  were 
preserved  at  Venice  and  Prague;  but  on  examina- 
tion these  were  shown  to  be  fragments  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Vulgate  of  the  sixth  century  (Dobrovvsky,  Frag- 
mentum  Pragense  Ev.  S.  Marci,  1778). 

2.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  the  Apostolic 
autographs  would  be  likely  to  perish  soon.  The  ma- 
terial which  was  commonly  used  for  letters,  the  pa 
pyrus-paper  to  which  St.  John  incidentally  alludes 
(2  John  12,  Sta  x°^PTov  Kal  /x^Kavos;  comp.  3 
John  13,  Sia  f/.^\avos  koI  KaAa/jLov),  was  singularly 
fragile,  and  even  the  stouter  kinds,  likely  to  be  used 
for  the  hfstorical  books,  were  not  fitted  to  bear  con- 
stant use.  The  papyrus  fragments  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present  time  have  been  preserved  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  at  Herculaneum  or  in 
Egyptian  tombs;  and  Jerome  notices  that  the  li- 
brary of  Pamphilus  at  Cifisarea  was  already  in  part 
destroyed  (ex  parte  corruptam)  when,  in  less  than 
a  century  after  its  formation,  two  presbyters  of  the 
Church  endeavored  to  restore  the  papyrus  MSS.  (as 
the  context  implies)  on  parchment  ("in  membra- 
nis,"  Hieron.  Ep.  xxxiv.  (141),  quoted  by  Tischdf. 
in  Herzog's  Encykl.,  Bibellext  des  N.  T.  p.  159). 
Parchment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13,  fxeix^pdva),  which  was 
more  durable,  was  proportionately  rarer  and  more 
costly.  And  yet  more  than  this.  In  tlie  first  age 
the  written  word  of  the  Apostles  occupied  no  au- 
thoritati\e  position  above  their  spoken  word,  and 
the  vivid  memory  of  their  personal  teaching.  And 
when  the  true  value  of  the  Apostolic  writings  was 
afterwards  revealed  by  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
then  collections  of  "  the  divine  oracles  '"  would  be 
chiefly  sought  for  among  Christians.  On  all  ac- 
counts it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
autographs  perished  during  that  solemn  pause 
which  followed  the  Apostolic  age,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  Canon,  parallel   and  supple- 
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o  Griesbach  {Opuscula,  ii. 69-76)  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  \yord  simply  means  pure.,  uiunrrupted. 

4  Papyrus  fragments  of  part  of  St.  Mattliew,  datin: 
from  the  first  century  (??),  are  announced  (1861)  for 
publication  by  Dr.  Simonides.      [It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  these  are  forgeries.     A.] 
133 


mentary  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  distinctly 
reahzed. 

3.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution 
(A.  D.  303)  copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  a  special  object  for 
persecutors,  and  a  characteristic  name  to  renegades 
who  saved  themselves  by  surrendering  the  sacred 
books  (Iradllwes,  August.  Ep.  Ixxvi.  2).  Partly, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  destruction  thus  caused,  but 
still  more  from  the  natural  effects  of  time,  no  MS. 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  three  centuries  remains.* 
Some  of  the  oldest  extant  were  certainly  copied 
from  others  which  dated  from  within  this  period, 
but  as  yet  no  one  can  be  placed  further  back  than 
the  time  of  Constantine.  It  is  recorded  of  this 
monarch  that  one  of  his  first  acts  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople  was  to  order  the  preparation 
of  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Church,  "  on  fair  .skins  (eV  Si^Oepais 
evKaTaffKfvoLs)  by  skillful  calligraphists  "'  (Euseb. 
Vit.  Cvnst.  iv.  36);  and  to  the  general  use  of  this 
better  material  we  probably  owe  our  most  venerable 
copies,  which  are  written  on  vellum  of  singular 
excellence  .and  fineness.  But  though  no  fragment 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  century  still  remains,  the 
Italian  and  Egyptian  papyri,  which  are  of  that 
date,  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  calligraphy  of  the 
period.  In  these  the  text  is  written  in  columns, 
rudely  divided,  in  somewhat  awkward  capital  let- 
ters (unciak),  without  any  punctuation  or  division 
of  words.  The  iota,  which  was  afterwards  sub- 
scribed, is  commonly,  but  not  always,  adscribed ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  accents  or  breathings..  The 
earliest  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  this  primitive  type,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  that  the  Apostolic  originals  were  thus 
written.     (Plate  i.  fig.  1.) 

4.  In  addition  to  the  later  MSS.,  the  earliest 
versions  and  patristic  quotations  gi\e  very  important 
testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  text.  Express  statements  of  readings  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writers  are,  indeed,  the  first  direct  evidence  which 
we  have,  and  are  consequently  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. But  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century  this  source  of  information  fails  us.  Not 
only  are  the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  to 
that  time  extremely  scanty,  but  the  practice  of 
verbal  quot.ation  from  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  prev- 
alent. The  evangelic  citations  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  in  Justin  Martyr  show  that  the  oral 
tradition  was  still  as  widely  current  as  the  written 
Gospels  (comp.  Westcott's  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  pp. 
125-195),  and  there  is  not  in  those  writers  one 
express  verbal  citation  from  the  other  Apostolic 
books.*'  This  latter  phenomenon  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  their 
writings.  As  soon  as  definite  controversies  arose 
among  Christians,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  assumed 
its  true  importance.  The  earliest  monuments  of 
these  remain  in  the  works  of  Irenteus,  Ilippolytus 
(Pseudo-Origen),  and  TertuUian,  who  quote  many 
of  the  arguments  of  the  leading  adversaries  of  the 
Church.  Charges  of  corrupting  the  sacred  text  are 
urged  on  both  sides  with  great  acrimony.     Dio- 

c  In  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  some  interesting  various 
readings  occur,  which  are  found  also  in  later  copies. 
Acts  ii.  24,  TOV  aSov  for  toO  Oavdrov  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  aKK' 
ovSi  for  Srj\ov  on  ovSi;  1  John  iv.  3,  ^v  <rapiC<.  eAijAv- 
eeVai.     Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  8  (Polyc.  ad  Phil,  i  4). 
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nysius  of  Corinth  (t  cir.  a.d.  176,  ap.  Euseb.  H.E. 
iv.  23),  Irenseus  (cir.  a.  d.  177;  iv.  6,  1),  Tertul- 
lian  (cir.  A.  d.  210;  De  Came  Cliristi,  19,  p.  385; 
Adv.  Marc,  iv.,  v.  2)assim),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(cir.  A.  D.  200;  Strom,  iv.  6,  §  41),  and  at  a  later 
time  Ambrose  (cir.  a.  d.  375;  De,  Spir.  S.  iii.  10), 
accuse  their  opponents  of  this  offense;  but  with 
one  great  exception  the  instances  which  are  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  accusation  generally  re- 
solve themselves  into  various  readings,  in  which  the 
decision  cannot  always  be  given  in  favor  of  the 
catholic  disputant;  and  even  where  the  unortliodox 
reading  is  certainly  wrong  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
was  widely  spread  among  writers  of  different  opin- 
ions (e.  ff.  Matt.  xi.  27,  "  nee  Filium  nisi  Pater  et 
cui  voluerit  Filius  revelarer"  John  i.  13,  &y  — 
iy€vvi\Qy)).  WiUful  interpolations  or  changes  are 
extremely  rare,  if  they  exist  at  all  (comp.  Valent. 
ap.  Iren.  i.  4,  5,  add.  flecJr'fjTes,  Col.  i.  10),  except 
in  the  case  of  Jlarcion.  His  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  his  scliool,  was,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  use  the 
knife  rather  than  subtlety  of  interpretation.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  dealt  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  with  whole  Ijooks,  and  that 
he  removed  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  many 
passages  which  were  opposed  to  his  peculiar  views. 
But  when  these  fundamental  changes  were  once 
made  he  seems  to  have  adhered  scrupulously  to  the 
text  which  he  found.  In  the  isolated  readings 
which  he  is  said  to  have  altered,  it  happens  not 
unfrequeiitly  that  he  has  retained  the  right  read- 
ing, and  that  his  opponents  are  in  error  (Luke  v. 
14  om.  rti  Scipov;  Gal.  ii.  5,  oh  oii5e';  2  Cor.  iv. 
5?).  In  very  many  cases  the  alleged  corruption  is 
a  various  reading,  more  or  less  supported  by  other 
authorities  (Luke  xii.  38,  ea-rrepivij;  1  Cor.  x.  9, 
XpicrrSv;  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  add.  iSiouf).  And  where 
the  changes  seem  most  arbitrary  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  interpolations  were  not  wholly  due 
to  his  school:  Luke  xviii.  19,  o  Trarijp;  xxiii.  2;  1 
Cor.  X.  19  (28),  add.  Up6dvrov.  (Comp.  Hahn, 
JSvanf/eliuni  Marcionis  ;  Thilo,  Cud.  Ajnicr.  i.  403- 
486 ;  iiitschl,  Das  Evmuj.  Marc.  1840 ;  Volckmar, 
Das  Evang.  Mnrc,  Leipsic,  1852:  but  no  exam- 
ination of  Marcion's  text  is  completely  satisfac- 
tory). 

5.  Several  very  important  conclusions  follow  from 
this  earliest  appearance  of  textual  criticism.  It  is 
in  the  first  place  evident  that  various  readings  ex- 
isted in  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to 
all  extant  authorities.  History  affords  no  trace  of 
the  pure  Apostolic  originals.  Again,  from  the 
preservation  of  the  first  variations  noticed,  which 
are  often  extremely  minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
primary  documents  still  left,  we  may  l)e  certain 
that  no  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
sacred  text  which  we  cannot  now  detect.  The 
materials  for  ascertaining  the  true  reading  are  found 
to  be  complete  when  tested  by  the  earliest  witnesses. 
And  yet  further:  from  the  minuteness  of  some  of 
the  variations  which  are  urged  in  controversy,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  were  watched 
with  the  most  jealous  care,  and  that  the  least  dif- 
ferences of  phrase  were  guarded  with  scrupulous 
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and  faithful  piety,  to  be  used  in  after-time  by  that 
wide-reaching  criticism  which  was  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  ages." 

6.  Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations  we  find 
the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  Apostolic  text  in  the 
early  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  rich 
quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (f  cir.  A.  d. 
220)  and  Origen  (a.  d.  184-254).  The  versions 
wiU  be  treated  of  elsewhere,  and  with  them  the 
Latin  quotations  of  the  translator  of  Irenseus  and 
of  Tertullian.  The  Greek  quotations  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  text  of  Irenasus  and  in  Hip- 
polytus  are  of  great  value,  but  yield  in  extent  and 
importance  to  those  of  the  two  Alexandrine  fathers. 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  alone  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  whole  N.  T.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  .lames,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  might  be  transcribed,  and  the  re- 
currence of  small  variations  in  long  passages  proves 
that  the  quotations  were  accurately  made  and  not 
simply  from  memory. 

7.  The  evangelic  text  of  Clement  is  far  from 
pure.  Two  chief  causes  contributed  especially  to 
corrupt  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to 
harmonize  parallel  narratives,  and  the  influence  of 
tradition.  The  former  assumed  a  special  import- 
ance from  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (cir.  a.  d 
170.  Comp.  Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  358-362; 
Tischdf  on  Matt,  xxvii.  49)''  and  the  latter,  which 
was,  as  has  been  remarked,  very  great  in  the  time 
of  Justin  M.,  still  lingered.'^  The  quotations  of 
Clement  suffer  from  both  these  disturbing  forces 
(Matt.  viii.  22,  x.  30,  xi.  27,  xix.  24,  xxiii.  27,  xxv. 
41,  X.  26,  omitted  by  Tischdf.  [cf  Mark  iv.  22  and 
the  reading  of  Origen,  0pp.  iii.  235]  Luke  iii.  22), 
and  he  seems  to  have  derived  from  his  copies  of  the 
Gospels  two  sayings  of  the  Lord  which  form  no 
part  of  the  canonical  text.  (Comp.  Tischdf  on 
Matt.  vi.  33;  Luke  xvi.  11.)  Elsewhere  Ijis  quota- 
tions are  free,  or  a  confused  mixture  of  two  nar- 
ratives (Matt.  V.  45,  vi.  26,  32  f ,  xxii.  37 :  Mark 
xii.  43),  but  in  innumerable  places  he  has  preserved 
the  true  reading  (Matt.  v.  4,  5,  42,  48,  viii.  22,  xi. 
17,  xiii.  25,  xxiii.  26;  Acts  ii.  41,  xvii.  26).  His 
quotations  from  the  Epistles  are  of  the  very  highest 
value.  In  these  tradition  had  no  prevailing  power, 
though  Tatian  is  said  to  have  altered  in  parts  the 
language  of  the  Epistles  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  29); 
and  the  text  was  left  comparatively  free  from  cor- 
ruptions. Against  the  few  fiilse  readings  which  he 
supports  (e.  g.  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  XpiaT6s;  Rom.  iii.  26, 
'\7)(T0vv;  viii.  11,  5<a  toD  ivoiK.  -kv.)  may  be 
brought  forward  a  long  list  of  passages  in  which 
he  combines  with  a  few  of  the  best  authorities  in 
upholding  the  true  text  (e.  g.  1  Pet.  ii.  2;  Rom. 
ii.  17,  X.  3,  XV.  29;  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  viL  3,  5,  35,  39, 
viii.  2,  X.  24). 

8.  But  Origen  stands  as  far  first  of  all  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  in  critical  authority  as  he  does  in 
commanding  genius,  and  his  writings  are  an  almost 
inexhaustible  storehouse  for  the  history  of  the  text. 
In  many  places  it  seems  that  the  printed  text'  of 
his  works  has  been  modernized ;  and  till  a  new  and 
thorough  collation  of  the  MSS.  has  been  made,  a 
doubt  must  remain  whether  bis  quotations  have 


a  Irenseus  notices  two  various  readings  of  import-  i      t>  Jerome  notices  the  result  of  tliis  in  his  time  in 
ance,  in  which  he  maintains  the  true  text,  Matt.  i.  18,    strong  terms,  Prrt-f.  in  Evang. 
ToO  6e  xpicToC  (iii.  16,  2),  Apoe.  xiii.  18  (v.  30,  1).  j      <■  To  what  extent  tradition  miglit  modify  the  current 

The  letter  of  Ptolemaeus  (cir.  a.  d.  150)  to  I'lora  :  text  is  still  clearly  seen  from  the  Codex  Beza;  and 
(Epiph.  i.  216)  contains  some  important  early  variations  l  some  Latin  copies,  which  probably  give  a  text  dating 
iln  the  evangelic  text.  1  in  essence  from  the  close  of  the  2d  century. 
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not  suffered  by  the  hands  of  scribes,  as  the  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T.  have  suffered,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
The  testiiiiony  which  Origen  bears  as  to  the  cor- 
mption  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  his  time  differs 
from  the  general  statements  which  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  as  being  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
a  scholar  and  not  the  plea  of  a  controversialist. 
"  As  the  case  stands,"  he  says,  '•  it  is  obvious  that 
the  difFereijce  betw-een  the  copies  is  considerable, 
partly  from  the  carelessness  of  individual  scribes, 
partly  from  the  wicked  daring  of  some  in  correcting 
what  is  written,  partly  also  from  [the  changes  made 
by]  those  who  add  or  remove  what  seems  good  to 
them  in  the  process  of  correction  " "  (Orig.  Jn 
Mali.  t.  XV.  §  14).  In  the  case  of  the  LXX.,  he 
adds,  he  removed  or  at  least  indicated  those  cor- 
ruptions by  a  comparison  of  "  editions  "  (e/cStSireivJi 
and  we  may  believe  that  he  took  equal  care  to  as- 
certain, at  least  for  his  own  use,  the  true  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  arouse  the 
prejudice  of  his  contemporaries  by  openly  revising 
it,  as  the  old  translation  adds  {In  Matt.  xv.  vet.  int. 
"  in  exemplaribus  autera  Novi  Testament!  hoc 
ipsum  me  posse  facere  sine  periculo  non  putavi"). 
Even  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  writings  of  Origen,  as  a  whole,  contain 
the  noblest  early  memorial  of  the  apostolic  text. 
And,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  published 
any  recension  of  the  text,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  wrote  out  copies  of  the  N.  T.  with  his  own 
hand  (Redepenning,  Origenes,  ii.  ]8-4),  which  were 
spread  widely  in  after  time.  Thus  Jerome  appeals 
to  "the  copies  of  Adamantius,"  i.  e.  Origen  {In 
Matt.  xxiv.  36;  Gal.  iii.  1),  and  the  copy  of 
Pamphilus  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  copy 
of  Origen's  text  (Cod.  Hg  Subscription,  Inf.  §  26). 
From  Pamphilus  the  text  passed  to  Eusebius  and 
Euthalius,  and  it  is  scarcely  rash  to  believe  that  it 
can  be  tfaced,  though  imperfectly,  in  existing  MSS. 
as  C  L.  (Comp.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  Ixxvi. 
ff. ;  cxxx.  ff. ) 

9.  In  thirteen  cases  (Norton,  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  i.  234-230  [Add.  Notes,  pp.  xcviii'.- 
ci.,  2d  Amer.  ed.])  Origen  has  expressly  noticed 
varieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  viii.  28, 
xvi.  20,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  5,  9,  15,  xxvii.  17;  Mark  iii. 
18;  Luke  i.  46,  ix.  48,  xiv.  19,  xxiii.  45;  John  i. 
3,  4:  28).*  In  three  of  these  passages  the  varia- 
tions which  he  notices  are  no  longer  found  in  our 
Greek  copies  (Matt.  xxi.  9  or  15,  oIkoj  (or  vl(S ; 
Tregelles,  ad  foe;  Mark  iii.  18  (ii.  14),  Ae/3(V  t^v 
Tov  'A\(p.  { ?  [D  with  some  Latin  MSS.  reads  Ae^S 
jSaioj/]);  Luke  i.  46,  'EAio-ajSer  for  Mapidfi;  so  in 
some  Latin  copies);  in  seven  our  copies  are  still 
divided ;  in  two  (Matt.  viii.  28,  raSapT/raJf ;  John 
i.  28,  Brida^apa)  the  reading  which  was  only  found 
in  a  few  MSS.  is  now  widely  spread :  in  the  re- 
maining place  (Matt,  xxvii.  17,  'Iricrovi'  Bapa^^af) 
a  few  copies  of  no  great  age  retain  the  interpolation 
which  was  found  in  his  time  "  in  very  ancient 
copies."  It  is  more  remarkable  that  Origen  asserts, 
in  answer  to  Celsus,  that  our  Lord  is  nowhere 
tailed  "  the  carpenter "  in  the  Gospels  circulated 
in  the  churches,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  reading  in  Mark  vi.  3  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  vi.  36). 

10.  The  evangelic  quotations  of  Origen  are  not 
wholly  free  from  the  admixture  of  traditional  glosses 
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«  These  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  professional  cor- 
.fctOT  (Siopfloin};). 

''  To  these  Mr.  Ilort  (to  whom  the  writer  owes  many 


which  have  been  noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  pre- 
sent a  confusion  of  parallel  passages  (Matt.  v.  44, 
vi.  (33),  vii.  21  ff,  xiii.  11,  xxvi.  27  f.;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1);  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  separating  his 
genuine  text  from  these  natural  corruptions,  and  a 
few  references  are  sufficient  to  indicate  its  extreme 
importance  (Matt.  iv.  10,  vi.  13,  xv.  8,  35;  Mark 
i  2,  X.  29:  Luke  xxi.  19;  John  vii.  39;  Acts' x.  10; 
Rom.  viii.  28). 

11.  In  the  Epistles  Origen  once  notices  a  strik- 
ing variation  in  Heb.  ii.  9,  x<"pis  S^ov  for  xapin 
Oeov,  which  is  still  attested;  but,  apart  from  the 
specific  reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident  that  lie 
himself  used  MSS.  at  difiiarent  times  which  varied 
in  many  details  (Mill,  Prolegg.  §  687).  Griesbach, 
who  has  investigated  this  fact  with  the  greatest  care 
{Meletema  i.  appended  to  Comvi.  Ciit.  ii.  ix.-xl.), 
seems  to  have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  these  dif- 
ferences while  he  establishes  their  existence  satis- 
factorily. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Origen's 
time  the  variations  in  the  N.  T.  MSS.,  which  we 
have  seen  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  attain- 
alile  date,  and  which  Origen  describes  as  consider- 
able and  wide-spread,  were  beginning  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  specific  groups  of  copies. 

Though  materials  for  the  history  of  the  te.\t 
dm'ing  the  first  three  centuries  are  abundant,  noth- 
ing has  been  written  in  detail  on  the  subject  since 
the  time  of  Mill  {Prolegg.  240  ff.)  and  R.  Simon 
{Histoire  Critique,  1685-93).  AVhat  is  wanted  is 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  collection  at  full 
length,  from  MS.  authority,  of  all  the  ante-Nicene 
Greek  quotations.  These  would  form  a  centre 
rounii  which  the  variations  of  the  versions  and 
Latin  quotations  might  be  grouped.  A  first  step 
towards  this  has  been  made  by  Anger  in  his  Syn- 
opsis Evv.  Afait.  Marc,  Luc,  1851.  The  Latin 
quotations  are  well  given  by  Sabatier,  Bibliorum 
Sacrorum  Lalince  versiones  antiquce,  1751. 

12.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions  now 
extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  differences  which 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
works  of  Origen.  These  cannot  have  had  their 
source  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  probably  were  much  earlier.  In  classical 
texts,  where  the  JISS.  are  sufficiently  numerous,  it 
is  generally  possible  to  determine  a  very  few  primary 
sources,  standing  in  definite  relations  to  one  an- 
other, from  which  the  other  copies  can  be  shown  to 
flow;  and  from  these  the  scholar  is  able  to  discover 
one  source  of  all.  In  the  case  of  the  X.  T.  the 
authorities  for  the  text  are  infinitely  more  varied 
and  extensi\'e  than  elsewhere,  and  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
tribute tliem  in  like  manner  and  divine  from  later 
documents  the  earliest  history  of  the  text.  Various 
answers  have  been  made  which  are  quite  valueless 
as  far  as  they  profess  to  rest  on  historical  evidence; 
and  yet  are  all  more  or  less  interesting  as  explaining 
the  true  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  chief  facts, 
it  must  be  noticed,  are  derived  from  later  docu- 
ments, but  the  question  itself  belongs  to  the  !as> 
half  of  the  second  century. 

Hengel  was  the  first  (1734)  who  pointed  out  the 
affinity  of  certain  groups  of  MSS..  which,  as  he  re- 
marks, must  have  arisen  before  the  first  vei-sions 
were  made  {Apparatus  Criiicus,  ed.  Burk,  p.  425). 


suggestions  and  corrections  in  this  article)  adds  Jlatt. 
V.  22,  from  Cramer,  Cat.  in  Kph.  iv.  31,  where  Origen 
blames  the  insertion  of  e'lKfj. 
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Originally  he  distinguished  three  families,  of  which 
the  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  the  Grseco-Latiii  MSS.,  and 
the  mass  of  the  more  recent  MSS.  were  respec- 
tively the  types.  At  a  later  time  (1737)  he  adopted 
the  simpler  division  of  "two  nations,"  the  Asiatic 
and  the  African.  In  the  latter  he  included  Cod. 
Alex.,  the  Graeco-Latin  MSS.,  the  yEthiopic,  Cop- 
tic [Memphitic],  and  Latin  versions:  the  mass  of 
the  remaining  authorities  formed  the  Asiatic  class. 
So  far  no  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  groups,  but  the  general  agreement  of  the  most 
ancient  witnesses  against  the  more  recent,  a  fact 
which  Bentley  announced,  was  distinctly  asserted, 
though  Ifeiigt'l  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  an- 
cient reading  ivs  necessarily  true.  Semler  contrib- 
uted nothing  of  value  to  Bengel's  theory,  but  made 
it  more  widely  known  {Spicilegium  Obstreaiionum, 
etc.,  added  to  his  edition  of  Wetstein's  IJbelli  ad 
Crisin  aiqiie  Int.  N.  T.  17(56;  Apparatus,  etc., 
1767).  The  honor  of  carefully  determining  the 
relations  of  critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T.  text 
belongs  to  Griesbach.  This  great  scholar  gave  a 
summary  of  his  theory  in  his  Historia  Text.  Gr. 
Epist.  Paul.  (1777,  Opnsc.  ii.  1-135)  and  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Test.  His 
earlier  essay,  Dissert.  Crit.  de  Codd.  quat.  Evany. 
Oriyenianis  (1771,  Ojntsc.  i.),  is  incomplete.  Ac- 
cording to  Griesbach  {Nov.  Test.  Prsef.  pp.  Ixx.  ft") 
two  distinct  recensions  of  the  Gospels  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century:  the  Alexandrine, 
represented  by  15  C  L,  1,  13,  33,  69,  IOC,  the  Cop- 
tic, JEthiop.,  Arm.,  and  later  Syrian  versions,  and 
the  quotations  of  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Cyril.  Alex.,  Isid.  Pelus. ;  and  the  Western,  repre- 
sented by  D,  and  in  part  by  1,  13,  69,  the  ancient 
Latin  version  and  Fathers,  and  sometimes  by  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  Cod.  Alex,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  giving  a  more  recent  (Constantinopol- 
itan)  text  in  the  Gospels.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
variations  in  the  text,  Griesbach  supposed  that 
copies  were  at  first  derived  from  the  separate  auto- 
graphs or  imperfect  collections  of  the  apostolic 
books.  These  were  gradually  interpolated,  especially 
as  they  were  intended  for  private  use,  by  glosses  of 
various  kinds,  till  at  length  authoritative  editions 
of  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  and  the  letters 
(evayyeKiov  6  airiffToKos,  -rh  uiroaTo\iK6v)  were 
made.  These  gave  in  the  main  a  pure  text,  and 
thus  two  classes  of  ]\ISS.  were  afterwards  current, 
those  derived  from  the  interpolated  co])ies  (  West- 
ern), and  those  derived  from  the  (vayyiKiov  and 
axo(TTo\tK6f  (Alexandrine,  Eastern ;  Opiisc.  ii. 
77-99;  Me leiemat a,  xliv.).  .\t  a  later  tinie  Gries- 
bach rejected  these  historical  conjectures  (N'jv.  Test. 
ed.  2, 1796 ;  yet  comp.  Meletem.  1.  c),  and  repeated 
with  greater  care  and  fullness,  from  his  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  the  threefold  division 
which  he  had  originally  made  (N.  T.  \.  Prief. 
Ixx.-lxxvii.  ed.  Schulz).  At  tlie  same  time  he  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  mixed  and  transitional  texts; 
and  when  he  characterized  l)y  a  happy  epigram 
{(jraminaticum  er/it  Alexandrinus  censoi\  inter- 
pretem  occldentalis)  the  difference  of  the  two  ancient 
families,  he  frankly  admitted  that  no  existing  docu- 
ment exhibited  either  "  recension  "  in  a  pure  form. 
His  great  merit  was  independent  of  the  details  of 


a  This  he  states  distinctly  (Syj;;*.  Crit.  i.  cxxii.): 
"  Praecipuus  veto  recensionum  in  criseos  sacrje  exer- 
titio  usus  hie  est,  ut  eorum  auctoritate  lectiones  bonas 
8ed  in  paucia  libris  superstites  defendanius  adversus 
juniorum  et  vulgarium  codicum  iuminiei-abilera  paene 
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his  system :  he  established  the  existence  of  a  group 
of  ancient  MSS.  distinct  from  those  which  could 
be  accused  of  Latinizing  (Tregelles,  Home,  p. 
105). 

13.  The  chief  object  of  Griesbach  in  propound- 
ing his  theory  of  recensions  was  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  mere  numbers."  The  critical  result  with 
him  had  far  more  interest  than  the  historical  pro- 
cess ;  and,  apart  from  all  consideration  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  variations,  the  facts  which  he  pointed 
out  are  of  peniianent  value.  Others  carried  on  the 
investigation  from  the  point  where  he  left  it.  Hug 
endeavored,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  place  the 
theory  on  a  historical  basis  {Einleituny  in  N.  T. 
1st  ed.  1808;  3d,  1826).  According  to  him,  the 
text  of  the  N.  T.  fell  into  a  state  of  considerable 
corruption  during  the  second  century.  To  this  form 
he  applied  the  term  Koivrj  eKSoais  {common  edi- 
tion), which  had  been  applied  by  Alexandrine  critics 
to  the  unrevised  text  of  Homer,  and  in  later  times 
to  the  unrevised  text  of  the  LXX.  (i.  14-4).  In  the 
course  of  the  third  century  this  text,  he  supposed, 
underwent  a  threefold  revision,  by  Hesychius  in 
Egypt,  by  Lucian  at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in 
Palestine.  So  that  our  existing  documents  repre- 
sent four  classes:  (1.)  The  unrevised,  D.  1,  13,  69 
in  the  Gospels ;  D  Eo  in  the  Acts ;  D2  F2  G2  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles:  the  old  Latin  and  Thebaic,  and 
in  part  the  Peshito  Syriac;  and  the  quotations  of 
Clement  and  Origen.  (2.)  The  Egyptian  recension 
of  Hesychius;  B  C  L  in  Gospels;  A  B  C  17  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles;  ABC  Acts  and  Catholic  Epis- 
tles; A  C  in  the  Apocalypse:  the  Memphitic  ver- 
sion ;  and  the  quotations  of  Cyril.  Alex,  and  Ath- 
anasius.  (3.)  The  Asiatic  (Antioch-Constantinople) 
recension  of  Lucian ;  E  F  G  H  S  V  and  the  recent 
MSS.  generally;  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions, 
and  the  quotations  of  Theophylact.  (4.)  The  Pal- 
estinian recension  of  Origen  (of  the  Gospels);  A 
K  M;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac;  the  quotations  of 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom.  But  the  slender  exter- 
nal proof  which  Hug  adduced  in  support  of  this 
system  was,  in  the  main,  a  mere  misconception  of 
what  Jerome  said  of  the  labors  of  Hesychius  and 
Lucian  on  the  LXX.  {Pro'f.  in  Paralip.  ;  c.  Kuff. 
ii.  27;  and  Ep.  cvi.  (135)  §  2.  The  only  other  pa.s- 
sages  are  De  Viris  illustr.  cap.  Ixxvii.  Lucianus; 
Prcef.  in  quat.  Ev.);  the  assumed  recension  of 
Origen  rests  on  no  historical  evidence  whatever. 
Yet  the  new  analysis  of  the  internal  character  of 
the  documents  was  not  without  a  valuable  result. 
Hug  showed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of  Griesbach 
was  practically  an  imaginary  one.  Not  only  ai'e  the 
extreme  types  of  the  two  classes  connected  by  a 
series  of  intermediate  links,  but  many  of  the  quota- 
tions of  Clement  and  Origen  belong  to  the  so- 
called  AVestern  text.  Griesbach,  in  examining 
Hug's  hypothesis,  explained  this  phenomenon  by 
showing  that  at  various  times  Origen  used  MSS. 
of  different  types,  and  admitted  that  many  Western 
readings  are  found  in  Alexandrine  copies  {Meletem. 
xlviii.  comp.  Laurence,  Remarks  on  the  Systematic 
Classif  cation  of  MSS.,  1814). 

14.  Little  remains  to  be  said  of  later  theories 
Eichhorn  accepted  the  classification  of  Hug  {Ein- 


turbam."  Comp.  id.  ii.  624  n.  The  necessity  of  destroy 
ing  this  grand  source  of  error  was  supreme,  as  may  be 
seen  not  only  from  sucli  canons  as  G.  v.  Maestricht  (ii. 
§  8,  n.),  but  also  from  Wetstein's  Rule  xviii.  ''  Lectir 
plurium  codicum  cseteris  paribus  pra;ferenda  est." 
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leitunff,  1818-27).  Matthaei,  the  bitter  adversary 
of  Griesbach,  contented  himself  with  asserting  the 
paramount  claims  of  the  later  copies  against  the 
more  ancient,  allowing  so  far  their  general  differ- 
ence (Ueber  die  soy.  Recensivnen,  1804;  N.  T. 
1782-88).  Scholz  returning  to  a  simpler  arrange- 
ment divided  the  authorities  into  two  classes,  Alex- 
andrine and  Constantinopolitan  {N.  T.  i.  p.  xv.  ff.), 
and  maintained  the  superior  purity  of  the  latter  on 
the  ground  of  their  assumed  unanimity.  In  prac- 
tice he  failed  to  carry  out  his  principles;  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  later  copies  has  now  been  shown 
to  be  quite  imaginary.  Since  the  time  of  Scholz 
theories  of  recensions  have  found  little  favor. 
Lachmann,  who  accepted  only  ancient  authorities, 
simply  divided  them  into  Eastern  (Alexandrine) 
and  \Vestern.  Tischendorf,  with  some  reserve,  pro- 
poses two  great  classes,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs, 
the  Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatic  and  Byzan- 
tine. Tregelles,  discarding  all  theories  of  recension 
as  historic  facts,  insists  on  the  general  accordance  of 
ancient  authorities  as  giving  an  ancient  text  in  con- 
trast with  the  recent  text  of  the  more  modern  cop- 
ies. At  the  same  time  he  points  out  what  we  may 
suppose  to  be  the  "  genealogy  of  the  text."  This 
he  exhibits  in  the  following  form :  — 
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D 


«  BZ 

C  L  E  1  33 
P  Q  T  R 
X  (A)  69 


A 
KMH 

I<:  F  G  S  U,  etc.« 


15.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  recension  theo- 
ries is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual  recension 
or  of  a  pure  text  of  one  type,  which  was  variously 
modified  in  later  times,  while  the  fact  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  converse.  Groups  of  copies  spring  not 
from  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  the  character  of 
one  typical  exemplar,  but  from  the  multiplication 
of  characteristic  variations.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  tendency,  and  not  of  a  fact.  They  advance 
towards  and  do  not  lead  from  that  form  of  text 
which  we  regard  as  their  standard.  Individuals, 
as  Origen,  may  have  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence at  a  particular  time  and  place,  but  the  silent 
and  continual  influence  of  circumstances  was  greater. 
A  pure  Alexandrine  or  Western  text  is  simply  a 
fiction.  The  tendency  at  Alexandria  or  Carthage 
was  in  a  certain  direction,  and  necessarily  influ- 
enced the  character  of  the  current  texts  with  accu- 
mulative force  as  far  as  it  was  unchecked  by  other 
influences.  This  is  a  general  law,  and  the  history 
of  the  apostolic  books  is  no  exception  to  it.  The 
history  of  their  text  differs  from  that  of  other  books 
chiefly  in  this,  that,  owing  to  the  great  multiplicity 
of  testimony,  typical  copies  are  here  represented  by 
typical  groups  of  copies,  and  the  intermediate 
stages  are  occupied  by  mixed  texts.  But  if  we  look 
beneath  this  complication  general  lines  of  change 
may  be  detected.  All  experience  shows  that  certain 
types  of  variation  propagate  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves, and  existing  documents  prove  that  it  was  so 
with  the  copies  of  the  N.  T.     Many  of  the  links 


a  "  Those  codices  are  placed  together  which  appear 
"o  demand  such  an  arrangement ;  and  tho.'ie  wliich 
stand  below  others  are  such  as  show  still  more  and 
more  of  the  intermixture  of  modernized  readings  "  (Tre- 
jfelles,  Home,  [vol.  iv.]  p.  106). 

I>  Jerome  describes  the  false  taste  of  many  in  his 
'jme  (c.  A.  D.  400)  with  regard  to  MSS.  of  the  Bible  : 
"  Habeaut  qui  vohmt  veteres  libros,  vel  in  niembranis 


in  the  genealogical  table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  want- 
ing, but  the  specific  relations  between  the  groups, 
and  their  comparative  antiquity  of  origin,  are  clear. 
This  antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  immediate  dependence  of  particular 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to  a 
common  standard.  The  secondary  uncials  (E  S  U, 
etc.)  are  not  derived  from  the  earlier  (B  C  A)  by 
direct  descent,  but  rather  both  are  derived  by  dif- 
ferent processes  from  one  original.  And  here  va- 
rious considerations  will  assist  the  judgment  of  the 
critic.  The  accumulation  of  variations  may  be  more 
or  less  rapid  in  certain  directions.  A  disturbing 
force  may  act  for  a  shorter  time  with  greater  inten- 
sity, or  its  effects  may  l>e  slow  and  protracted. 
Corruptions  may  be  obvious  or  subtle,  the  work  of 
the  ignorant  copyist  or  of  the  rash  scholar ;  they 
may  lie  upon  the  surface  or  they  may  penetrate 
into  the  fabric  of  the  text.  But  on  such  points  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  an  instinct  or  tact  which  discerns  likenesses 
or  relationships  and  refuses  to  be  measured  mechan- 
ically. It  is  enough  to  insist  on  the  truth  that  the 
varieties  in  our  documents  are  the  result  of  slow 
and  natural  growth  and  not  of  violent  change. 
They  are  due  to  the  action  of  intelligible  laws  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  caprice  or  imperfect  judgment 
of  individuals.  They  contain  in  themselves  their 
history  and  their  explanation. 

16.  From  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  history 
of  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  sera  of  MSS. 
The  quotations  of  Dionysius  Alex.  (fA.  d.  264), 
Petkus  Alex.  (fc.  a.  d.  312),  Methodius  (ja.o. 
311),  and  Eusebius  (fA.  D.  340),  confirm  the  prev- 
alence of  the  ancient  type  of  text;  but  the  public 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire 
necessarily  led  to  important  changes.  Not  only  were 
more  copies  of  the  N.  T.  required  for  public  use 
(Comp.  §  3 ).  but  the  iMmiual  or  real  adherence  of 
the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian  faith  must  have 
largely  increased  the  demand  for  costly  MSS.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  rude  Hellenistic  forms 
gave  way  before  the  current  Greek,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  smoother  and 
fuller  constructions  were  substituted  for  the  rougher 
turns  of  the  apostolic  language.  In  this  way  the 
foundation  of  the  Byzantine  text  was  laid,  and  the 
same  influence  which  tlnis  began  to  work,  continued 
uninterruptedly  till  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  copies  in  Africa  and 
Syria  was  checked  by  Mohammedan  conquests.  The 
Greek  language  ceased  to  be  current  in  the  West. 
The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
families  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked;  and  the  mass 
of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  one  tendency. 

17.  The  appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been 
already  described.  (§  3.)  The  MSS.  of  the  4th 
century,  of  which  Cod.  Vatican.  (B)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writing  is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitals)  un- 
cials,* in  three  columns  "  without  initial  letters  or 
iota  suOscript,  or  ascript.    A  small  interval  serves 


purpureis  auro  argentoque  descriptos,  vel  uiicialibus, 
ut  vulgo  aiunt,  litteris  onera  magis  e.xarata,  quam  co- 
dices ;  dummodo  niihi  meisque  permittant  pauperec 
habere  schedulas,  et  nou  tarn  pulcros  codices  quam 
emendates  "  {PrcRf.  in  Jobmn,  ix.  1004,  ed.  Migiie). 

e  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  (Cod.  Frid.  Aug.)  has  fnur 
columns  ;  Cod.  Alex.  (A)  two.  Cf.  Scrivener,  tnlro- 
duction,  p.  25,  n.,  for  other  examples. 
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as  a  simple  punctuation  ;  and  tliere  are  no  accents 
or  breathings,  by  the  hand  of  the  first  writer,  tliougb 
these  have  been  added  subsequently.  Uncial  writing 
continued  in  general  use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century."  One  uncial  MS.  (S),  the  earliest  dated 
copy,  bears  the  date  949 ;  and  for  service  books  the 
same  style  was  retaiiied  a  century  later.  From  the 
11th  century  downwards  cursive  writing  prevailed, 
but  this  passed  through  several  (brms  suthciently 
distinct  to  fix  the  date  of  a  MS.  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. The  earliest  cursive  Biblical  MS.  is  dated 
904  A.  D.  (Gosp.  14,  Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  36 
note),  though  cursive  writing  was  used  a  century 
before  (a.  d.  888,  Scrivener,  I.  c).  The  MSS.  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  abound  in  the  contrac- 
tions which  afterwards  passed  into  the  early  printed 
books.  The  material  as  well  as  the  writing  of  MSS. 
underwent  successive  changes.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  written  on  the  thinnest  and  finest  vellum :  in 
later  copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and  coarse. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Cod.  Cotton.  (N=  J),  the  vellum 
is  stained.  Papyrus  was  very  rarely  used  after  the 
9th  century.  In  the  10th  century  cotton  paper 
{charta  homhycina  or  Damascena)  was  generally 
employed  in  Europe ;  and  one  example  at  least  oc- 
curs of  its  use  in  the  9th  century  (Tischdf.  Not. 
Cod.  Sin.  p.  54,  quoted  by  Scrivener,  Jntrodvction, 
p.  21).  In  the  12th  century  the  common  linen  or 
rag  paper  came  into  use ;  but  paper  was  "  seldom 
used  for  Biblical  MSS.  earlier  tiian  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  not  entirely  displaced  parchment  at 
the  sera  of  the  invention  of  printing,  c.  A.  D. 
1450  "  (Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  21).  One  other 
kind  of  material  requires  notice,  redressed  parch- 
ment {iraXijxi^riaTos,  charta  deleticia).  Even  at 
a  very  early  period  the  original  text  of  a  parchment 
MS.  was  often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be 
used  afresh  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  18;  Catull.  xxii.).'' 
In  lapse  of  time  the  original  writing  frequently  re- 
appears in  faint  lines  below  the  later  text,  and  in 
this  way  many  precious  fragments  of  Biblical  JISS. 
which  had  been  once  obliterated  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  other  works  have  been  recovered.  Of  these 
palimpsest  MSS.  the  most  famoas  are  those  noticed 
below  under  the  letters  C  R  Z  H-  The  earliest 
Biblical  palimpsest  is  not  older  than  the  5th  cen- 
tury (Plate  i.  fig.  3). 

18.  In  uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  aire  usually 
limited  to  a  few  very  common  forms  (0C,  IC, 
[XC,  KC,  TC,]  nHP,  AAA,  etc.,  i.  e.  BeSs,  'Irj- 
ffovs,    [xptfffSs,   Kvpios,    i/Ws,]    iraTTjp,   Aouei'S; 
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comp.  Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  43).  A  few  more 
occur  in  later  uncial  copies,  in  which  there  are  also 
some  examples  of  the  ascript  iota,  which  occurs 
rarely  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus."^  Accents  are  not 
found  in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th  century.^'  Breath- 
ings and  the  apostrophus  (Tischdf.  Prole(j.  cxxxi.) 
occur  somewhat  earlier.  The  oldest  punctuation 
after  the  simple  interval,  is  a  stop  like  the  modern 
Greek  colon  (in  A  C  D),  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  interval,  proportioned  in  some  cases  to  the  length 
of  the  pause."  In  E  (Gospp.)  and  B2  (Apoc.), 
which  are  MSS.  of  the  8th  century,  this  point  marks 
a  full  stop,  a  colon,  or  a  comma,  according  as  it  is 
placed  at  the  top,  the  middle,  or  the  base  of  the 
letter  (Scrivener,  p.  42)^'  The  present  note  of  in- 
terrogation (;)  came  into  use  in  the  9th  century. 

19.  A  very  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  sup- 
ply an  effectual  system  of  punctuation  for  public 
reading,  by  PLuthalius,  who  published  an  arrange- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  clauses  (trrixoi)  in 
458,  and  another  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
in  490.  The  same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the 
Gospels  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date.  The  method  of  subdivision  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
poetic  books  of  the  O.  T.  were  written  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.  The  great  examples  of  this  method 
of  writing  are  D  (Gospels),  H-  (Epp. ),  D2  (Epp.). 
The  Cod.  Laud.  (Eg  Acts)  is  not  strictly  sticho- 
metrical,  but  the  parallel  texts  seem  to  be  arranged 
to  establish  a  verbal  connection  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  (Tregelles,  Home,  187).  The  (ttixo' 
vary  consideralily  in  length,  and  thus  the  an)ount 
of  vellum  consumed  was  far  more  than  in  an  or- 
dinary MS.,  so  that  the  fashion  of  writing  in 
"clauses"  soon  passed  away;  but  the  numeration 
of  the  o-Ti'xo'  in  the  several  books  was  still  pre- 
served, and  many  MSS.  (e.  g.  A  Ep-,  K  Gosp.) 
bear  traces  of  having  been  copied  from  older  texts 
thus  an-anged.? 

20.  The  earliest  extant  division  of  the  N.  T.  into 
sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B.  This  division  is  else- 
where found  only  in  the  palimpsest  fragment  of  St. 
Luke,  H-  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  there  is  a 
double  division  in  B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later 
hand.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  one 
unbroken  book  divided  into  93  sections,  in  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originally  stood  between 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians. 
This  appears  from  the  numbering  of  the  sections, 
which  the  writer  of  the  MS.  preserved,  though  he 


«  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  uncial  alphabet  at  different  times  is 
given  by  Scrivener,  Introduction ,  pp.  27-36. 

b  This  practice  was  condemned  at  the  Quinisextine 
Council  (a.  d.  692),  Can.  68  ;  but  the  Commentary  of 
Balsamon  shows  that  in  his  time  (t  a.  d.  1204)  the  prac- 
tice had  not  ceased  :  0T)|ueiw<rat  raOra  6ea  Toii? /3^^Al- 
OKaTTTjAou;  roi/s  (XTraAeir/ioi'Tas  Tas  ;ue|U^paras  to>v  Oeiuiv 
ypa(t>o)v.  A  Biblical  fragment  in  the  British  Museum 
has  been  erased,  and  used  twice  afterwards  for  Syrian 
writing  (Add.  17,  136.     Cod.  Nb Tischdf.). 

c  As  to  the  use  of  cursive  MSS.  in  this  respect  of 
iota  ascript  or  subscript,  Mr.  Scrivener  found  that  "  of 
forty-three  MSS.  now  in  England,  twelve  have  no  ves- 
tige of  either  fashion,  fifteen  represent  the  ascript  use, 
nine  the  subscript  e.xclusively,  while  the  few  that  re- 
main have  both  indifferently  ■'  {Introduction,  p.  39). 
The  earliest  use  of  the  subscript  is  in  a  MS.  (71)  dated 
1160  (Scrivener,  /.  c). 

d  Mr.  Scrivener  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of 

the  Jirst  four  lines  of  each  column  of  the  Book  of  Gen- 


esis ■'  in  Cod.  A,  which,  he  says,  is  furnished  with  ac- 
cents and  breathings  by  the  first  hand  {Introduction. 
p.  40)  Dr.  Tregelles.  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted 
for  several  remarks  on  this  article,  expressed  to  me  his 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  : 
and  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  MS.  leaves  no 
question  but  that  the  accents  and  breathings  were  the 
work  of  the  later  scribe  who  accentuated  the  whole  of 
the  first  three  columns.  There  is  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  shade  of  the  red  pigment,  which  is  deci- 
sively shown  in  the  initial  E. 

e  The  division  in  John  i.  3,  4,  &  yiyovev  ev  auxco 
fwi)  >>  (cf.  Tregelles,  nd  loc),  Rom.  viii.  20  (Origen), 
ix.  5,  shows  the  attention  given  to  this  question  in  the 
earliest  times. 

/  Dr.  Tregelles,  whose  acquaintance  with  anci»jit 
MSS.  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  scholar,  expresses 
a  doubt  "  whether  this  is  at  all  uniformly  the  case.'' 

a  Comp.  Tischd.  N.  T.  ed.  1859,  under  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  several  books.  AVetstein  Prolegg.  pp.  100- 
102. 

V 
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transposed  the  book  to  the  place  before  the  pastoral 
epistles.<» 

21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  must  be 
noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  a  division  into 
"  chapters  "  (K€<t>a.\uia,  ti'tAoi,  breves),  which  cor- 
respond with  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative,  and 
are  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is  found  in  A, 
C,  R,  Z,  and  must  tlierefore  have  come  into  general 
use  some  time  before  the  5th  century.*  The  other 
division  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  a  harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Ammonius 
of  Alexandria,  a  scholar  of  the  3d  century,  who 
constructed  a  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking 
St.  Matthew  as  the  basis  round  which  he  grouped 
the  parallel  passages  from  the  other  Gospels.  Euse- 
bius  of  Cassarea  completed  his  labor  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  constructed  a  notation  and  a  series  of 
tables,  which  indicate  at  a  glance  the  parallels  which 
exist  to  any  passage  in  one  or  more  of  the  other 
Gospels,  and  the  passages  which  are  peculiar  to 
each.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sections  as  they  stand  at  present,  as  well  as  the 
tea  "  Canons,"  which  give  a  summary  of  the  Har- 
mony, are  due  to  Eusebius,  though  the  sections 
sometimes  occur  in  MSS.  without  the  correspond- 
ing Canons.^  The  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  and  the  Cot- 
tonian  fragments  (N),  are  the  oldest  MSS.  which 
contain  both  in  the  original  hand.  The  sections 
occur  in  the  palimpsests  C,  R,  Z,  P,  Q,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Canons  may  have  been  there  orig- 
inally, for  the  vermilion  (Ktvvd0apis,  Euseb.  Kp.  rid 
Carp.),  or  paint  with  wliich  they  were  marked, 
would  entirely  disappear  in  the  process  of  preparing 
the  parchment  afresh. f' 

22.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  into 
chapters  came  into  u.se  at  a  later  time.  It  does  not 
occur  in  A  or  C,  which  give  the  Ammoniaii  sec- 
tions, and  is  commonly  referred  to  Eutlialius  (Comp. 
§  19),  who,  however,  says  that  he  borrowed  the 
divisions  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from  an  earlier 
father;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  he 
published  was  originally  the  work  of  Pamphilus 
the  Martyr  (Montfaucon,  BiU.  CoisUii.  p.  78).  The 
Apocalypse  wa-s  divided  into  sections  by  Andreas 
of  Csesarea  about  a.  d.  500.  This  division  con 
sisted  of  24  \6yoi,  each  of  which  was  subdivided 
into  three  "  chapters  "  (Kecpa.Aaia)-'' 

23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are  from  their 
nature  additions  to  the  original  text.  The  distinct 
names  of  the  Gospels  imply  a  collection,  and  the 
titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes  liy  the  possessors 
and  not  addresses  by  the  writers  ('loidvvov  d, 
J3',  etc. ).  In  their  earliest  form  they  are  quite  sim- 
ple, According  to  Matthew,  etc.  (Kara  M.aQ&aiov 
K.T.X.);  To  the  Romans,  etc.  {irphs  'Poifxaiovs 
K.T.A.);  First  of  Peter,  etc.  (neVpoi;  a);  Acts 
if  Apostles,  (TTpd^eis  OTroo-TdAcof ) ;  Apocalypse. 
These  headings  were  gradually  amplified  till  they 
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a  The  oldest  division  is  not  found  in  2  Pet.  (ed.  A'^er- 
cell.  p.  125).  (Mr.  Hqrt.)  It  is  found  in  Jude  ;  2,  3 
John. 

6  The  Ke(f)aAaia  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning 
of  the  books  (Griesbach,  Conun.  Crit.  ii.  49).  This  is 
important  in  reference  to  the  objections  raised  against 
Matt.  i. 

c  These  very  useful  canons  and  sections  are  printed 
in  the  Oxford  Text  (Lloyd)  in  Tischendorf  (1859),  and 
the  notation  is  very  easily  mastered.  A  more  complete 
arrangement  of  the  canons,  giving  the  order  of  the 


assumed  such  forms  as  The  holy  Gospel  according 
to  .John  ;  The  first  Catholic  Epistle  of  the  holy 
and  all-praiseworthy  Peter;  The  Apocalypse  of 
the  holy  and  most  glorious  Apostle  and  Evangelist, 
the  beloved  virgin  who  rested  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  John  the  Divine.  In  the  same  way  the 
original  subscriptions  (vwoypapai),  which  were 
merely  repetitions  of  the  titles,  gave  way  to  vague 
traditions  as  to  the  dates,  etc.,  of  the  books. 
Those  appended  to  the  Epistles,  which  have  been 
translated  in  the  A.  V.,  are  attributed  to  Eutha- 
lius,  and  their  singular  inaccuracy  (Paley,  Ilorce 
Paulince,  ch.  xv.)  is  a  valuable  proof  of  the  utter 
absence  of  historical  criticism  at  the  time  when 
they  could  find  currency. 

24.  Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T., 
"  twenty-seven  in  all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant 
documents"  (Scrivener,  Introduction,  y.  Ql).  The 
MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse  are  rarest;  and  Chrysos- 
tom  complained  that  in  his  time  the  Acts  was  very 
little  known.  Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or 
of  parts  of  it,  there  are  also  Leetionaries,  which 
contain  extracts  arranged  for  the  Church-services. 

These  were  taken  from  the  Gospels  {euayyeAi 
(TTdpia),  or  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (irpo^airo'- 
(TToAoi),  or  rarely  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
(a7ro(rroAoeua776'Aia).  The  calendars  of  the  les- 
sons iavi'a^dpia),  are  appended  to  very  many  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T. ;  those  for  the  saints'-day  lessons, 
which  varied  very  considerably  in  different  times 
and  places,  were  called  ij.r]vo\6yta  (Scholz,  N.  T. 
i.  453-493;  Scrivener,  08-75). 

25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed  it  was  com- 
monly submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a 
careful  revision.  Two  terms  occur  in  describing 
this  process,  '6  avn^dWoiu  and  ^iopOwTy)s.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  former 
answered  to  that  of  "  the  corrector  of  the  press," 
while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  critical  (Tregelles, 
Home.  pp.  85,  80).  Possibly,  however,  the  words 
only  describe  two  parts  of  the  same  work.  Several 
MSS.  still  preserve  a  subscription  which  attests  a 
revision  by  comparison  with  famous  copies,  though 
this  attestation  must  have  referred  to  the  earlier 
exemplar  (comp.  Tischdf.  .Jude  subscript.);  but 
the  Coislinian  fragment  (H^)  may  have  been  itself 
compared,  according  to  the  subscription,  "with  the 
copy  in  the  lilirary  at  Ciesarea,  written  liy  the 
hand  of  the  holy  Pamphilus."  (Comp.  Scrivener, 
Introduction,  p.  47.)  Besides  this  otficial  correc- 
tion at  the  time  of  transcription,  jMSS.  were  often 
corrected  by  different  hands  in  later  times.  Thus 
Tischendorf  distinguishes  the  work  of  two  cor- 
rectors in  C,  and  of  three  chief  correctors  in  D2. 
In  later  MSS.  the  corrections  are  often  much  more 
valuable  than  the  original  text,  as  in  07  (Epp.); 
and  in  tlie  Cod.  Sinait.  the  readings  of  one  cor- 
rector (2  b)  are  frequently  as  valuable  as  those  of 
the  original  text./ 

(The  work  of  Jlontfaucon  still  remains  the  classi- 


sectiona  in  each  Evangelist,  originally  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Tregelles,  is  found  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Glc.  Test. 
vol.  i. 

''  A  comparative  table  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
divisions  of  the  N.  T.  is  given  by  Scrivener  (Introditc- 
tinn,  p.  58). 

e  For  the  later  division  of  the  Bible  into  our  pres- 
ent chapters  and  verses,  see  Bible,  i.  .307,  .308. 

./'  Examples  of  the  attestation  and  signature  of  MSS., 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  scribes,  are  given  by  Mont- 
faucon {PalcEo^aphia,  pp.  39-108). 
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cal  authority  on  Greek  Palaeography  (Palceoffraphia 
Gfceco,  Paris,  1708),  though  much  has  been  dis- 
covered since  his  time  which  modifies  some  of  bis 
statements.  The  plates  in  the  magnificent  work 
of  Silvestre  and  ChampoUion  {Pakographie  Uni- 
verseUe,  Paris,  1841,  Eng.  Trans,  by  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den, London,  1850)  give  a  splendid  and  fairly 
accurate  series  of  facsimiles  of  Greek  MSS.  (Plates, 
liv.-xciv.).  Tischendorf  announces  a  new  work  on 
PalcTography  {N.  T.  Pnef.  cxxxiii.),  and  this,  if 
published,  will  probably  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  Biblical  l^ranch  of  the  study. 

26.«  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining, 
though  great  when  compared  with  the  ancient 
MSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inconsiderable.'' 
Tischendorf  {N.  T.  Prmf.  cxxx.)  reckons  40  in 
the  Gospels,  of  which  5  are  entire,  B  K  M  S  U ; 
3  nearly  entire,  E  L  A ;  10  contain  very  consid- 
erable portions,  A  C  D  F  G  H  V  X  r  A;  of  the 
remamder  14  contain  very  small  fragments,  8  frag- 
ments more   (I   P   Q  R  Z)   or  less  considerable 

(N  T  Y).  To  these  must  be  added  S  {Cod. 
Sinait.),  which  is  entire;  2  (?')  [n]  a  new  MS. 
of  Tischendorf  {Not.  Cod.  Sin.  pp.  51,  52),  which 
is  nearly  entire;  and  H  (CofZ.  Zacynlk.),  which 
contains  considerable  fragments  of  St.  Luke. 
Tischendorf  has  likewise  obtained  6  [9]  additional 
fragments  (/.  c).     In  the  Acts  there  are  9   (10 

[12]  with  M  [G2  Po] ),  of  which  4  contain  the  text 
entire  (M  A  B),  or  nearly  (E,)  so;  4  [5J  have 
large  fragments,  (0  D  Ho  Gj  =  L2  [Pg]);  2  [3] 
small  fragments.     In  the  Catholic  Epistles  5  [7] 

of  which  4  [5,  S]   A  B  Kj  Gg  =  L,  are  entire; 

1  [2]    (C   [P2])   nearly  entire.      In   the   Pauline 

Epistles  there  are  14  [18,  S  entire;]  2  [3]  nearly 

entire,  D2  L2  [P2] ;  7  have  very  considerable  por- 
tions, A  B  C  E3  F9  G3  Ko  (but  E3  should  not  be 
reckoned);  the  remaining  5   [7]   some  fragments. 

In  the  Apocalypse  3  [5],  2  [3]  entire  ([N]  A  Bg), 

2  nearly  entire  (C  [P^]  )• 

27.  According  to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as 
follows :  — 

Fourth  century.     S  B. 

Fifth  century.     A  C,   and    some  fragments 

including  [D,  2,  s,  lb]  Q  [Q.,]  Ta. 
Sixth  century.     D  P  R  Z,  E2,  Do  H3,  and 

4  [9]  smaller  fragments. 
Seventh   century.     Some    fragments    includ- 
ing 0,  [F»,  and  Go.] 
Eighth  century.     EL  A  [?9th  cent.]  H,  Bo 

and  some  fragments. 
Ninth  century^    F  K  SI  X    [V  r  A  n]  A, 
H2  «2=  U  [Pi'l.  F2  G3  Ko  Mo  and  frag- 
ments. 
Tenth  century.     G  H  S  U,  (E3). 
28.  A  complete   description  of  these  MSS.  is 
given  in  the  great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. : 
here  those  only  can  be  liriefly  noticed  which  are  of 
primary  importance,  the  first  place  being  given  to 
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the  latest   discovered  and   most  complete   Codex 
Sinaiticus. 

A  (i).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Gospels. 

S  {Codex  Sinaiticus  =  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  of 
LXX.),  at  St.  Petersburg,  oljtained  by  Tischen- 
dorf from  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount 
Sinai,  in  1859.  The  fragments  of  LXX.  published 
as  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  (1846),  were  obtained  at  the 
same  place  by  Tischendorf  in  1844.  The  N.  T. 
is  entire,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  are  added.  The  whole 
MS.  is  to  be  published  in  1862  by  Tischendorf  at 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  is 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T., 
and  of  the  4th  century  (Tischdf.  Not.  Cod.  Sin. 
1860). 

*  The  MS.  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1862  in  magnificent  style,  in  4  vols,  folio,  with  the 
title :   "  Bibliorum  Codex  Sinaiticus  Petrqpolitanus 
.  .  .  edidil  C.  Tischendorf"  the  edition  being  lim- 
ited  to  about   300  copies.     It  was  printed  with 
type  cast  for  the  purpose  so  as  to  resemble  the 
cliaracters   of  the  MS.,   which  it   represents   hne 
for    line   with   the    greatest    attainable    accuracy. 
The  first  vol.  contains  Prolegomena,  notes  on  the 
alterations  made  at  different  times  by  many  cor- 
rectors, a!id   21   pages  of  facsimiles,  the  first  19 
representing  different  parts  of  the  MS.,  and  the 
remaining   2  containing  facsimiles  of  the  writing 
of  36  JISS.  of  great  palasographical  interest,  illus- 
trating the  changes  in  the  style  of  writing  from 
the  first  century  (papyri)  to  the  seventh.     In  1863 
a  comparatively  cheap  edition  of  the  N.   T.  part 
of    the    MS.    was    published    by    Tischendorf   at 
Leipsic,  in  ordinary  type,  with  enlarged  Prolego- 
mena and  some  corrections  {Ntjanmi  Testamentum 
Slnniticiim,  etc.,  4to).     The  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener 
published  in  1864  A  Full  Collation  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  iviih  the  Received   Tixt  of  the  N.  T. 
(rather,  Stephens'  ed.  of  1550),  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Critical  Introduction ;  the  same  collation 
also  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
Greek    Testament,    for   which    it    was   originally 
made.     In  1865  Tischendorf  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  MS.  (iV.  T.  Greece  ex 
Sinaitico  Codice,  8\o),  noting  in  the  margin  the 
alterations  of  later  correctors,  as  also  the  various 
readings  of  the  Vat.  MS.  (B)  so  far  as  they  were 
then  knowii,  and  of  the  Elzevir  or  Received  Text, 
with  a  valuable  Introduction  of  83  pages,  in  which 
(pp.  xliii.-xlix.)  he  gives  a  list  of  errata  in  Scrive- 
ner's generally  accurate  collation.  A. 

A  {Codex  Alexandrinus,  Brit-  Mus.),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  with  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  with  some  chasms:  Matt,  i.-xxv.  6, 
i^epx^cOe;  John  vi.  50,  iVa-viii.  52,  \eyei;  2 
Cor.  iv.  13,  (wiffTivcra-^n.  6,  e|  e'/uoC.  It  was 
probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  N.  T.  has  been  pulilisbed  by  Woide 
(fob  1786),  and  with  some  corrections  by  Cowper 


a  *  In  supplementing  the  account  of  the  MSS.  in 
this  and  the  following  sections  much  use  has  been 
made  of  Tischendorf  s  art.  Eibeltext  rjes  N.  Testaments 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encijkl.  xix.  pp.  187-195  (1865). 

A. 

b  Since  the  time  of  Wetstein  the  uncial  MSS.  have 
been  marked  by  capital  letters,  the  cursives  by  num- 


bers (and  later  by  small  letters).  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  arises  from  applying  the  same 
letter  to  different  MSS.,  I  have  distinguished  the 
different  MSS.  by  the  notation  M,  U.,,  M.j,  [H,  H.,,  U,.,, 
—  there  is  no  M3],  retaining  the  asterisk  (as  origiually 
u.sed)  to  mark  the  first,  etc.,  hands. 
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(8vo.  I860)."  Comp.  Wetstein,  Prolegg.  pp.  13-30 
(ed.  Lotze).     (Plate  i.  fig.  2.) 

B  {Codex  Vaiicanus,  1209),  a  MS.  of  the  en- 
tire Greek  Bible,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
Vatican  Library  almost  from  its  commencement 
(c.  A.  D.  1450).  It  contains  the  N.  T.  entire  to 
Heb.  ix.  14,  Kada'-  the  rest  of  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
were  added  in  the  15th  century.  Various  colla- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  were  made  by  Bartolocci  (IGUO), 
by  Mico  for  Bentley  (c.  1720),  whose  collation  was 
in  part  revised  by  Kulotfa  (1726),  and  by  Birch 
(1788).  An  edition  of  the  whole  MS.,  on  which 
Mai  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  was  pul)- 
lished  three  years  after  his  death,  in  1857  (5  roll. 
4to,  ed.  Vercellone;  N.  T.  reprinted  Lond.  and 
Leipsic).  Mai  had  himself  kept  back  the  edition 
(printed  1828-18'J8),  being  fully  conscious  of  its 
imperfections,  and  had  prepared  another  edition  of 
the  N.  T.,  which  was  published  also  by  Vercellone 
in  1859  (8vo.).  The  errors  in  this  are  less  numer- 
ous than  in  the  former  collation;  but  the  literal 
test  of  B  is  still  required  by  scholars.  The  MS. 
is  assigned  to  the  4th  century  (Tischdf.  N.  T. 
cxxxvi.-cxlix.). 

*  lu  1867  Tischendorf  published  at  Leipsic 
Test.  Nov.  Vaticamcm,  post  Ang.  Maii  aliorumque 
imperfectos  Labores,  etc.,  4to,  and  also  Appendix 
Codd.  Sin.  Vat.  Alex,  cum  Imitaiione  ipsorum 
aniiqua  Manu  Sciiptwum,  fol.  Though  allowed 
to  examine  the  Vatican  MS.  but  42  hours,  he  spent 
the  time  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  determine  the 
true  reading  in  all  cases  of  discrepancy  between 
different  collators,  and  to  correct  the  text  as  given 
by  Card.  Mai  in  more  than  400  places.  In  1868 
a  splendid  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  Vat. 
MS.  and  also  of  Cod.  B  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
published  at  Kome,  by  authority  of  the  Pope, 
under  the  editorship  of  Vercellone  and  Cozza. 
This  is  printed  with  type  cast  from  the  same  font 
that  was  made  for  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  in 
the  style  of  Tischendorf's  edition  of  that  MS. ; 
the  Old  Testament  is  to  follow  in  4  vols.,  and  a 
volume  of  Prolegomena  and  Notes  will  complete 
the  long  desired  work.  Though  not  immaculate, 
it  appears  to  be  executed  with  great  care.  Since 
its  appeai'ance,  Tischendorf  has  published  at  Leip- 
sic an  Appendix  N.  T.  Vaticani,  containing  the 
text  of  MS.  B  of  the  Apocalypse  and  corrections 
of  his  N.  T.  Vat.  from  the  recent  Koman  edition, 
together  with  a  criticism  on  that  edition,  in  which 
he  points  out  some  defects  and  oversights.       A. 

C  ( Codex  Ephraemi  rescriptus.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp. 
9),  a  paUmpsest  MS.  which  contains  fragments 
of  the  LXX.  and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In 
the  12th  century  the  original  writing  was  effaced 
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a  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  has 
Ki!  lowed  the  bad  example  of  Card.  Mai  in  introducing 
modern  punctuation,  breathings,  and  accents,  which 
are  by  no  means  always  indifferent  {e.g.  Luke  vii.  12), 
avTg  xripa  is  given  without  note,  where  probably  the 
MS.  represents  avrr)  (or  ain-rj)  xqpa).  It  is  scarcely 
less  unfortunate  that  lie  has  not  always  given  the 
original  punctuation,  however  absurd  it  may  appear, 
and  the  few  contractions  wliich  occur  in  the  MS. 
With  these  drawbacks,  the  text  seems  to  be  given  on 
the  whole  accurately. 

b  An  edition  of  four  great  texts  of  the  Gospels  (A, 
B,  C,  D)  is  at  present  (1861)  in  preparation  at  Oxford 
Jy  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Hansell.  The  Greek  text  of  D  has 
been  influenced  in  orthography  by  the  Latin  ;  e.  g-. 


and  some  Greek  writings  of  Ephraem  Syrus  were 
written  over  it.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  Florence 
from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  Wetstein  was  engaged  to  collate  it  for 
Bentley  (1716),  but  it  was  first  fully  examined  liy 
Tischendorf,  who  published  the  N.  T.  in  1843 :  the 
O.  T.  fragments  in  1845.  The  only  entire  books 
which  have  perished  are  2  Thess.  and  2  John,  but 
lacuniB  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constantly. 
It  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  Cod.  Alex. 

D  ( Codex  Bezce,  Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge),  a 
Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  a 
small  fragment  of  3  John,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581.  Some  read- 
ings from  it  were  obtained  in  Italy  for  Stephens' 
edition ;  but  afterwards  Beza  found  it  at  the  sack 
of  Lyons  in  1562  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenaeus. 
The  text  is  very  remarkable,  and,  especially  in  the 
Acts,  abounds  in  singular  interpolations.  The 
MS.  has  many  lacunre.  It  was  edited  in  a  splendid 
form  by  Kipling  (1793,  2  vols,  fob),  and  no  com- 
plete collation  has  been  since  made ;  but  arrange- 
ments have  lately  been  (1861)  made  for  a  new 
edition  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener. 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century.  Cf. 
Credner,  Beitrdye,  i.  452-518;  Bornemann,  Acta 
Ajjosiolorum,  1848;  Schulz,  Be  Codice  D,  Cantab. 
1827.6 

*  Scrivener's  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezce  was 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  4to.  It  appears 
to  be  executed  with  great  care  and  thoroughness. 

A. 

L  {Paris.  Cod.  Imp.  p.  62),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  Matt.  iv. 
22- V.  14,  xxviii.  17-20;  Mark  x.  16-20,  xv.  2-20; 
John  xxi.  15-25.  The  text  agrees  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  B  and  Origen.  It  has  been  published 
by  Tischendorf,  Monumenta  Sacra  Jnedita,  1846. 
Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  pp.  Ixvi.  -cxli.  It  is 
of  the  8th  century. 

R  {Bi-it.  Mus.  Add.  17,211),  a  very  valuable 
palimpsest,  brought  to  England  in  1847  from  the 
convent  of  St.  JIary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert. 
The  original  text  is  covered  by  Syrian  writing  of 
the  9tli  or  10th  century.  About  585  verses  of  St. 
Luke  were  deciphered  by  Tregelles  in  1854,  and 
by  Tischendorf  in  1855.  The  latter  has  published 
them  in  his  Mon.  Sacra  Jnedita,  Nova.  Coll.,  vol. 
i.  1857.  It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century.  (Plate 
i.  fig.  3.) 

X  ( Codex  Hfonacensis),  in  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Munich.  Collated  by  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles.     Of  the  [9th  or]  10th  century. 

•Z  ( Cod.  Dublinensis  rescriptus,  in  the  Library 


^aftapiToiviov ,  AeVpiixros ,  <|>AoyeAAwcras  (Wetstein,  Pro- 
legg. p.  40) :  but  the  charge  of  more  serious  altera- 
tions from  tills  source  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  The  work  of  Mr.  Hansell,  referred  to  above,  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1864,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  the 
title:  Nov.  Test.  Groi'-e  AntirftUsimorum  Co//'/.  Textiis 
in  OriJine  parallelo  clisposili  Accedit  CoUatio  Cod. 
Sinailici.  It  gives,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  compared  at  one  view,  the  readings  of  A  B  C  D  Z, 
and  also  those  of  E.,  iu  the  Acts  and  D..  in  the  Epis- 
tles. But  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alto- 
gether competent  for  his  task  (see  Tischendorf's  A'.  T. 
Gr.  ex  Sin.  Cod.  p.  li.,  note),  and  the  readings  of  botlj 
B  and  D  have  since  been  published  far  morj  com- 
pletely and  accurately.  A. 
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of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a  palimpsest  containing 
large  portions  of  St.  Matthew.  It  was  edited  by 
Barrett  (1801);  and  Tregelles  has  since  (1853)  re- 
examined the  MS.  and  deciphered  all  that  was  left 
undetermined  before  {Hkloi-y  of  Printed  Text,  pp. 
166-169).     It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 

A  {Codex  Sangidleiisis),  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
with  an  interlinear  Latin  translation,  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Gall.  It  once  formed  part  of  the  same 
volume  with  G**.  Published  in  lithographed  fac- 
simile by  Rettig  (Zurich,  1836).      [9th  ceirt.] 

H  (Codex  Zacynt/iius),  a  palimpsest  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Bible  Society,  London,  containing 
important  fragments  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  probably 
of  the  8th  century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
Catena.  The  later  writing  is  a  Greek  Lectionary 
of  the  13th  century.  It  has  been  transcribed  and 
published  by  Tregelles  (London,  1861). 

The  following  are  important  fragments :  — 

*  Fa  {Cod.  Coislin.,  Paris).  A  few  fragments 
of  the  (iospels.  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles.  7th 
cent.  A. 

I  (Tischendorf),  various  fragments  of  the  Gos 
pels  (Acts,  Pauline  Epistles),  some  of  great  value, 
published  by  Tischendorf,  Monum.  Sacr.  Nova 
Coll.  vol.  i.  18.55.      [5th,  6th,  and  7th  cent.] 

*  Ih  is  now  used  by  Tischendorf  to  denote  the 
MS.  described  below  under  N^.  A. 

N  ( Cod.  Cotton. ),  (formerly  J  N ),  twelve  leaves 
of  purple  vellum,  the  writing  being  in  silver.  Four 
leaves  are  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Cotton.  C.  xv.).  Pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.,  1846. 
Saec.  vi. 

*  33  additional  leaves  of  this  MS.,  containing 
fragments  of  the  (jospel  of  Jlark,  have  been 
recently  found  at  Patmos,  and  are  used  in  Tischen- 
dorf s  8th  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T.  A. 

Nb  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,  136),  a  palimpsest. 
Deciphered  by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf.  and  pub- 
lished by  the  latter:  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  Nmxi.  Coll., 
vol.  ii.  Sffic.  iv.,  v.  [This  MS.  is  now  desig- 
nated by  Tischendorf  as  1^.  —  A.] 

*  O  denotes  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  John  at 
Moscow  (Matthsei,  No.  15).    9th  cent.  A. 

*  Qabcdef  denote  the  hymns  in  Luke  i.  as  found 
in  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Psalms  in  various  libraries. 
OS  6th  cent;  0<l,  7th;  O^bef,  9th.  A. 

PQ  {Codd.  6'ue//)/ie7%<fm/,  AVolfenbiittel),two 
palimpsests,  respectively  of  the  6th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. Published  by  Knittel,  1762,  and  P  [Q 
rather]  again,  more  completely,  by  Tischendorf, 
Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  iii.  1860,  who  has  Q  [P  rather] 
ready  for  publication. 

T  ( Cod.  Borgianus,  Propaganda  at  Rome),  of 
the  5th  century.  The  fragments  of  St.  John,  ed- 
ited by  Giorgi  (1789);  those  of  St.  Luke,  collated 
by  B.  il.  Alford  (]8."i9).  (.)tlier  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Woide.     ('rischd.  jV.  T.  Prole(j.  clxvii.). 

*  T''  denotes  fragments  of  John,  and  T<=  of  Mat- 
thew, similar  to  the  above,  the  former  at  St.  Peters- 
burg (Imp.  Lib.),  the  latter  belonging  to  the  Rus- 
sian bishop  Poriiri.  6th  cent.  T<1  denotes  frag- 
ments of  Matt.,  Mark,  and  John,  from  Borgian 
MSS.  of  the  7th  cent.  A. 

Y  {Cod.  Barheiini,  225,  Rome).  Saec.  viil. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

0a  {Cod.  Tischendorf.  i.,  I.«ipsic).  Saec.  vii. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

*  gbcdefgh   are   fragments   at    St.    Pet-" -burg, 
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ranging  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  cent .  Of  these 
©eg  are  the  most  valuable.  A. 

(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  iu  the  Gos- 
pels :  — 

E  {Basileensis,  K.  iv.  35,  Basle).  Collated  by 
Tischendorf,  Mueller,  Tregelles.    Sae«.  viii. 

F  {Rheno-Trajectinm.  Utrecht,  formerly  Bo- 
reeli).     Coll.  by  Heringa,  Traj.  1843.     Saec.  ix. 

G  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  5684).  Coll.  by  Tregelles 
and  Tischendorf.     Saec.  ix.,  x. 

H  {Hamburgensis,  Seidelii).  Coll.  by  Tregelles, 
1850.     Saec.  ix.  [vel  x.]. 

K  {Cod.  Cyprius,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  63).  Coll. 
by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf.     Saec.  ix. 

M  (Cod.  Campianus,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  48).  Coll. 
by  Tregelles,  and  transcribed  by  Tischendorf.  Saec. 
X.      [ix.  Tisch.] 

S  ( Vaticanus,  354).     Coll.  by  Birch.     Saec.  x. 

U  ( Cod.  Nanianus,  Venice).  Coll.  by  Tregelles 
and  Tischendorf.     Saec.  x. 

V  (Mosquensis).    Coll.  by  Matthaei.     Saec.  ix. 

*  ■yvabcd  denote  fragments  of  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries  at  Paris,  Naples,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  respectively.     A. 

r  (Bodleianus).  Saec.  ix.  Cf.  Tischdf.,  TV.  T. 
p.  clxxiii.  Coll.  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 
Fresh  portions  of  this  MS.  have  lately  been  taken 
by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburg. 

A*.  Cod.  Tischendorf  iii.  {Bodleian).  Saec.  viii. 
ix.  Coll.  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  [9th  cent., 
Tisch.] 

[n,  not]  2  (St.  Petersburg).  Saec.  viii.  ix.  (?). 
A  new  MS.  as  yet  uncollated. 

*  This  MS.,  containing  the  Gospels  nearly  com- 
plete, was  procured  by  Tischendorf  at  Smyrna.  Its 
readings  are  given  in  his  8th  ed.  of  the  Greek  N.  T. 

A. 

B  (i.)-  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Cath- 
olic Epistles. 

N  A  B  C  D. 

Eo  ( Codex  Laiidianus,  35),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS. 
of  the  Acts,  probably  brought  to  England  by  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus,  668,  and  used  by  Bede.  It  was 
given  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Archbishop 
Laud  in  1636.  Published  by  Hearne,  1715;  but 
a  new  edition  has  been  lately  undertaken  (1861) 
by  Scrivener,  and  is  certainly  required.  [Another 
edition  is  promised  by  Tischendorf.]     Saec.  vi.,  vii. 

*  F"-  A  few  fragments  of  the  Acts,  7th  cent. 

A. 

*  I  (St.  Petersburg).  3  fragments,  one,  Acts 
xxviii.  8-17,  of  the  5th  cent.  ;  the  others  7th  cent. 

A. 
(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  — 
Go  =  L2    {Cod.    Angelicus    (Passionei)    Rome). 
Coll.  by  Tischdf.  and  Treg.     Saec.  ix. 

*  G2  is  now  used  by  Tischendorf  to  denote  a 
leaf  of  the  7th  cent,  brought  by  him  in  1859  to 
St.  Petersburg,' containing  Acts  ii.  45  -  iii.  8. 

A.    . 

Ho  {Cod.  Mutinensis,  Modena),  of  the  Acts. 
Coll.  by  Tischdf.  and  Treg.     Sac.  ix. 

K.)  {.Mosquensis),  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Coll. 
by  Matthaei.    Saec.  ix. 

*  I,>.   Formerly  Go;  see  above.  A. 

*  P.i,  an  important  palimpsest  of  the  9th  cent. 
belonging  to  the  library  of  the  bislop  Porfiri  Us- 
penski  in  St.  Petersburg,  containino;  the  principal 
part  of  the  .\cts,  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse.     In  the  Acts  and  1  Peter  ita 
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text  agrees  with  that  of  the  later  uncials,  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  N.  T.,  particularly  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, it  is  greatly  superior  to  them.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1865  (Epistles)  and  1869  (Acts  and  Rev.) 
in  vols.  V.  and  vi.  of  Tischeiidorf 's  Monum.  Sacra 
ined.,  Nova  Collectio.  A. 

C  (i-)-  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles: — 

N  ABC. 

Dg  ( Codex  Cl'iromontmms,  i.  e.  from  Clermont, 
near  Beauvais,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  107),  a  Groeco- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  once  (like  D) 
in  the  possession  of  Beza.  It  passed  to  the  Poyal 
Library  at  Paris  in  1707,  where  it  has  since  re- 
mained. Wetstein  collated  it  carefully,  and,  in 
1852,  it  was  published  by  Tischendorf,  who  had 
been  engaged  on  it  as  early  as  1840.  The  MS.  was 
independently  examined  by  Tregelles,  who  commu- 
nicated the  results  of  his  collation  to  Tischendorf, 
and  by  their  combined  labors  the  original  text, 
which  has  been  altered  by  numerous  correctors,  has 
been  completely  ascertained.  The  MS.  is  entire 
except  Rom.  i.  1-7.  The  passages  Rom.  i.  27-30 
(in  Latin,  i.  21:-27)  were  added  at  the  close  of  the 
6th  century,  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  1-3-22  by  another  an- 
cient hand.  The  MS.  is  of  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century.    Cf.  Griesbach,  Symli.  Cril.  ii.  31-77. 

F2  {Codex  Auffiensis,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant.  B, 
17,  1),  a  Grseco-Latin  MS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
bought  by  Bentley  from  the  Monastery  of  Reiche- 
uau  (Augia  Major)  in  1718,  and  left  to  Trin.  Coll. 
by  his  nephew  in  1786.  This  and  the  Cod.  Boer- 
nerianus  (G.s)  were  certainly  derived  from  the  same 
Greek  original.  The  Greek  of  the  Ep.  to  the  He- 
brews is  wanting  in  both,  and  they  have  four  com- 
mon lacunae  in  the  Greek  text:  1  Cor.  iii.  8-16,  vi. 
7-14;  Col.  ii.  1-8;  Philem.  21-25.  Both  likewise 
have  a  vacant  space  between  2  Tim.  ii.  4  and  5. 
The  Latin  version  is  complete  from  the  beginning 
of  the  MS.  Rom.  iii.  19,  yuco  Xeyei,  dicit.  The  MS. 
has  been  admirably  edited  by  F.  H.  Scrivener, 
Cambr.  1859.  It  is  assigned  to  the  9th  century. 
The  Latin  version  is  of  singular  interest ;  it  is  closer 
to  the  best  Hieronymian  text  than  that  in  Go,  es- 
pecially when  the  Greek  text  is  wanting  (Scrivener, 
Cod.  Aug.  xxviii.),  but  has  many  peculiar  readings 
and  many  in  common  with  G3. 

G3  {Codex  Boernerinnus,  Dresden),  a  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.,  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
same  volume  with  A-  It  was  derived  from  the  same 
Greek  original  as  Fo,  which  was  written  continu- 
ously, but  the  Latin  version  in  the  two  MSS.  is 
widely  ditferent."  A  and  G2  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  an  Irish  scribe  in  Switzerland  (St.  Gall) 
iti  the  9th  century.  The  Greek  with  the  intevUneur 
Latin  version  was  carefully  edited  by  Mattlisei, 
1791.  Scrivener  has  given  the  variations  from  Fo 
in  his  edition  of  that  MS. 

*  P^-  For  this  important  palimpsest,  see  above 
under  B  ("•)  A. 

The  following  fragments  are  of  great  value :  — 

*  Fa-  A  few  fragments  of  the  7th  cent.      A. 

*  I  (St.  Petersburg),  2  leaves,  1  Cor.  xv.  53  — 
xvi.  9,  Tit.  i.  1-13,  5th  cent.  A. 
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«  At  the  end  of  the  lacuna  after  Philemon  20  Q3 
udds, 

ad        laud  icenses      incipit     epistola 

jrpos    \aoi/5aKr)<ra5    apx^Tai,     cttio-toAt)  ; 

but  the  form  of  the  Greek  name  shows  almost  coa- 


H,-5  {Codex  CoisUnianus,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  202), 
part  of  a  stichometrical  MS.  of  the  6th  century, 
consisting  of  twelve  leaves:  two  more  are  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Edited  by  Montfaucon,  Bil/l.  Coidin. 
251-61;  and  again  transcribed  and  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Tischendorf.  It  was  compared,  accoi"d- 
ing  to  the  subscription  (Tischdf.  N.  T.  p.  clxxxix.), 
with  the  autograph  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea. 

*  Two  more  leaves  at  Moscow,  marked  N^^  by 
Tischendorf  A".  T.  ed.  vii.,  belong  to  this  MS.,  and 
there  is  another  in  the  possession  of  the  Russian 
bishop  Porfiri  Uspenski  at  St.  Petersburg.       A. 

M2  (Hamburg;  London),  containing  Heb.  i.  1- 
iv.  3;  xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15; 
2  Cor.  X.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink  in  the 
10th  [9th,  Tisch.]  century.  The  Hamburg  frag- 
ments were  collated  l)y  Tregelles:  all  were  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  Anecdot.  Sacr.  et  Prof 
1855  [new  ed.,  with  corrections,  1861]. 

*  O2  (St.  Petersburg).  Fragments  of  the  6th 
cent.,  containing  1  Cor.  i.  20  -  ii.  12.  A. 

*  Qo  (St.  Petersburg,  Porfiri).  Fragments  of 
a  papyrus  MS.  of  the  5th  century.  A. 

(ii.).  The  Secondary  Uncials  are:  — 

Ko,  Lq  [formerly  J]. 

Eo  {Cod.  Sanyernianensis,  St.  Petersburg),  a 
Graeco-Latin  MS.,  of  which  the  Greek  text  was 
badly  copied  from  D2  after  it  had  been  thrice  cor- 
rected, and  is  of  no  value.  The  Latin  text  is  of 
some  slight  value,  but  has  not  been  well  examined. 
Griesbach,  Sijmb.  Crit.  ii.  77-85. 

*  No  (St.  Petersburg).  Fragments  of  the  9th 
cent.,  from  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  and  Gal.  v.,  vi.  A. 

D  (i.)  The  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Apocalypse. 

SAC. 

(ii.)    The  Secondary  Uncial  is  — 

Bo  {Codex  Vaticanus)  (Basilianus),  2066).  Ed- 
ited (rather  imperfectly)  by  Tischendorf,  Mon. 
Sacr.  1846,  and  by  Mai  in  his  edition  of  B.  Tisch- 
endorf gives  a  collation  of  the  differences.  A".  T. 
Praef.  cxlii.-iii.  [Tregelles  proposes  to  call  this 
MS.  L.] 

*  This  MS.  was  accurately  published  at  Rome 
in  1868  by  Vercellone  and  Cozza  in  connection 
with  their  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  Vat. 
MS.,  and  from  their  edition  by  Tischendorf  in  his 
Appendix  N.  T.   Vaticcmi,  1869.  A. 

*  P2.  See  above  under  B  (ii-)  The  text  of  this 
palimpsest  in  the  Apocalypse  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  B2-  It  has  just  been  published  by  Tischen- 
dorf (1869).  A. 

29.  The  number  of  the  cursive  MSS.  {mtnus- 
cides)  in  existence  cannot  be  accurately  calculated. 
Tischendorf  catalogues  about  500  of  the  Gospels, 
200  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  httle  less  than  100  of  the 
Apocalypse  (exclusive  of  lectionaries);  but  this 
enumeration  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  ap- 
proximation. Many  of  the  MSS.  quoted  are  only 
known  by  old  references;  still  more  have  been  "in- 
spected" most  cursorily;  a  few  only  have  been 
thoroughly  collated.     In  this  last  work  the  Rev. 


clusively  that  the  Greek  words  are  only  a  translation 
of  tin;  Latin  title  which  the  sci-ibe  fouQil  in  his  Latin 
MS.,  iu  which,  as  in  many  others,  the  apocryphal 
epistle  to  the  Laodiceaus  was  found. 
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F.  H.  Scrivener  ( Collation  of  about  20  MSS.  of 
the  Holy  Gospels,  Canib.  1853;  Cod.  Aug.,  etc., 
Camb.  1859)  has  labored  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  removed  many  common  errors  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  later  t«xt.«  Among  the  MSS.  which 
are  well  known  and  of  great  value  the  following  are 
the  most  important :  — 

A.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Gospels. 

1  (Act.  i. ;  Paul.  i. ;  Basileensis,  K.  iii.  3). 
Ssec.  X.  Very  valuable  in  the  Gospels.  Coll.  by 
Eoth  and  Tregelles. 

33  (Act.  13;  Paul.  17;  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  14). 
Ssec.  xi.    Coll.  by  Tregelles. 

59  (Coll.  Gonv.  et  Cai.  Cambr. ).  Saec.  xii.  Coll. 
by  Scrivener,  1860,  but  as  yet  unpublished. 

69  (Act.  31;  Paul.  37;  Apoc.  14;  Cod.  Leices- 
trensis).  Ssec.  xiv.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  is 
especially  valuable.  Coll.  by  Treg.  1852,  and  by 
Scriv.  1855,  who  published  his  collation  in  Cod. 
Aug.  etc.,  1859. 

118  (Bodleian.  Miscell.  13:  Marsh  i.  24).  Sa:c. 
xiii.     Coll.  by  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.,  p.  ccii.  ff. 

124  (CiBsar.  Vindob.  Nessel.  188).  Saec.  xii. 
Coll.  by  Treschow,  Alter,  Birch. 

127  (Cod.  Vaticanus,  349).  Saec.  xi.  Coll.  by 
Birch. 

131  (Act.  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc.  66;  Cod.  Vati- 
canus, 360).  Saec.  xi.  Formerly  belonged  to  Al- 
dus Manutius,  and  was  probably  used  by  him  in 
his  edition.    Coll.  by  Birch. 

157  (Cod.  Urbino-Vat.  2).  Sac.  xii.  Coll.  by 
Birch. 

218  (Act.  65;  Paul.  57;  Apoc.  33;  Caesar. 
Vindob.  23).     Saec.  xiii.    Coll.  by  Alter. 

238,  259  (Moscow,  S.  Synod.  42,  45).  Saic.  xi. 
Coll.  by  Matthaei. 

262,  300  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  53,  186).  Saec.  x. 
xi.    Coll.  (?)  by  Scholz. 

346  (Milan,  ^m67-os.  23).  Sasc.  xii.  Coll.  (?) 
by  Scholz. 

2pe  (St.  Petersburg.    Petropol.  vi.  470).     SaBC. 
ix.    Coll.  by  Muralt.     (Transition  cursive.) 
•      cscr,  gscr,  (Lambeth,  1177,  528,  Wetstein,  71). 
Saec..  xii.    Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

pscr  (Brit.  Mus.  Burney  20).  Saec.  xiii.  Coll. 
by  Scrivener. 

wscr  (Cambr.  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  B.  x.  16).  Saec. 
xiv.     Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Evangelistarium 
(B.  M.  Burney,  22),  marked  y^^cr,  collated  by  Scriv- 
ener.''   Plate  ii.  fig.  4.) 


«  Mr.  Scrivener  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  summary  of  his  catalogue  of  N.  T.  MSS., 
which  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy 
enumeration  yet  made  {Plain  Introduction,  p.  225) :  — 
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The  following  are  valuable,  but  need  careful  col- 
lation :  '^ 

13  (Paris,  Bib.  Imp.  50).  Coll.  1797.  Saec. 
xii.    (Cf.  Griesbach,  Synib.  Crit.  i.  pp.  cliv.-clxvi.) 

22  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  72).    Saec.  xi. 

28  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  379).    Coll.  Scholz. 

72  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  5647).    Sac.  xi. 
106  (Cod.  Winchelsea).    Saec.  x.     Coll.  Jackson 

(used  by  Wetstein),  1748. 

113,  114  (B.  M.  Harl.  1810,  5540). 

126  (Cod.  Guelpherbytanus,  xvi.  16).     Saec.  xi. 

130  (Cod.  Vaticanus,  359).     Stec.  xiii. 

209  (Act.  95;  Paul.  1-38;  Apoc.  46;  Venice. 
Bibl.  S.  Marci  10).  Saec.  xv.  The  text  of  the 
Gospels  is  especially  valuable. 

225  (Vienna,  Bibl.  Imp.  KoUar.  9,  Forlos.  31). 
Sjec.  xii. 

372,  382  (Rome,  Vatican.  1161,  2070).  Saec. 
XV.,  xiii. 

405,  408,  409  (Venice,  S.  Marci,  i.  10,  14,  15). 
Saec.  xi.,  xii. 

B.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles. 

13=Gosp.  .33,  Paul.  17. 

31  =  Gosp.  69  ( Codex  Leicestrensis). 

65  =  Gosp.  218. 

73  (Paul.  80.  Vatican.  367).  Sic.  xi.  Coll. 
by  Birch. 

95,  96  (Venet.  10,  11).  Saec.  xiv.  xi.  Coll.  by 
Rinck. 

180  (Argentor.  Bibl.  Sem.  M.).  CoU.  by 
Arendt. 

loti=pscr  61  (Tregelles),  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
20,003).    Sffic.  xi.  CoU.  by  Scrivener. 

ascr  (Lambeth,  1182).  Saec.  xii.  Coll.  by 
Scrivener. 

c^"  (Lambeth,  1184).  CoU.  Sanderson  ap. 
Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  more 
careful  collation. 

5  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  106). 

25,  27  (Paul.  31,  Apoc.  7;  Paul.  33.  Brit.  Mus. 
Hari.  5537,  5620).  Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit. 
ii.  184,  185. 

29  (Paul.  35,  Genev.  20).     Ssec.  xi.,  xii. 

36  {Coll.  Nov.  Oxon.). 

40  (Paul.  46,  Apoc.  12,  Alex.  Vatican.  179). 
Saec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Zacagni. 

66   (Paul.  67). 

68  (Paul.  73,  Upsal).     Saec.  xii.,  xi. 

69  (Paul.  74,  Apoc.  30,  Guelph.  xvi.  7).  Saec. 
xiv.,  xiii. 

81  (Barberini,  377).     Sasc.  xi. 
137  (Milan,   Avibros.   97).     Sac.  xi.,    CoU.  by 
Scholz. 

142  (Mutinensis,  243).     Saec.  xii.^ 


dospels 

Act-  Ctith.  Epp. 

Paul      .      .     . 

Apoc.     .      .     . 

Evangelistaria 

Apostolos  . 


Total 


34 

10 

14 

4 

58 


601 
229 
283 
102 
183 
65 


127 


1463 


Duplicates 

nliearly 
deducted. 


32 
12 
14 


b  The  readings  marked  102  (Matt.  xxlv.-Mark  viii 
1)  which  were  taken  by  Wetstein  from  the  margin  of 
a  printed  copy,  and  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
Medicean  WS.,  cannot  have  been  derived  from  !my 
other  source  than  an  imperfect  collation  of  B.  I  have 
noticed  85  places  in  which  it  is  quoted  in  St.  Mark, 
and  in  every  one,  except  ii.  22,  it  agrees  with  B.  In 
St.  Matthew  it  is  noticed  as  agreeing  with  B  70  times, 
while  it  differs  from  it  5  times.  These  few  variations 
are  not  difficult  of  explanation. 

c  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  scholars  may  combine  to 
accomplish  complete  collations  of  the  MSS.  given  in 
these  lists.  One  or  two  summer  vacations,  with 
proper  cooperation,  might  accomplish  the  work. 

d  Three  other  MSS.,  containing  the  Catholic  Epistles 


Voi.n 


l.Brii    Mus.— Pap.  98. 


PI.   I. 


eAfrHNeAAck6.J^CrN(S'A0NTcLi 

2.  Brit.  Mus. —Cod.  Aiex.— (St.  John  i.  1-5.) 

M  A^x^rtM  MOAqrOCKAlOAorocH 

•n  |»oCTOMOisi<Aiec  MMOxoroc  • 

oyvoG  HMeMXPx  wnfocTOMeN 
TTXKi-T-2w^i  wrovereMG*roi<xiXcu 

l<A  ( -rocbcoc  e  ^-»tVi  C  KO-ri  x^  Al 
MCI  KAlHCKOTTlAAYTOOVICArre 


3   Brit.  Mu8.— Add.  17,  211.— (St,  Luke  xx.  9,10.) 


n 


A^OTo 

re  cup 

KA  NoYc 
<  A  I  P  u> 


SPECIMENS    OF    GREEK    MSS.    FROM     THE    1st    TO    THE  Vlth    CENTURY. 

A/H  PHoro-iirnosn.  oo.  n.  y. ,  osbok,\'es process  •  ■ 
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C.  Primary  Cursives  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
17  =  Gosp.  33. 

37  =  Gosp.  69  ( Cod.  Leicesfrensis). 

57  =  Gosp.  218. 

108,  109  =  Act.  95,  96. 

115,  116  (Act.  100,  101,  Mosqu.  Matt.  d.  f.). 

137  (Gosp.  263,  Act.  117.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  61). 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  more 
careful  collation. 

5  =  Act.  5. 

23  (Paris,  Coislin.  28).  Skc.  xi.  Descr.  by 
Montfaucon. 

31  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  5,5-37  )  =  !»".  Apoc.  Ssec. 
xiii. 

39  (Act.  33.    Oxford,  Coll.  Lincoln.  2). 

46  =  Act.  40. 

47  (Oxford,  Bodleian.  Roe  16).  SiBC.  xi.  [Col- 
lated by  Tregelles  for  his  ed.  of  the  Greek  Test. 
Griesb.  Symb.  Crit.  i.  155  ff.  A.] 

65  (Act.  46.     Monacensis). 
67  (Act.  66.     Vindob.  Lambec.  34).     The  cor- 
rections are  especially  valuable. 

70  (Act.  67.     Vindob.  Lambec.  37) 

71  (Vindob.  Forlos.  19).     Ssec.  xii. 
73  (Act.  68). 

80  (Act.  73.     Vatican.  367). 
177-8-9  (Mutin.). 

D.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Apocalypse. 

7  =  l8cr(Act.  25.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  5,537). 
Ssec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

14  =  Gosp.  69  {Cod.  Leicestrensis). 

31  =  cscr  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  5,678).  Ssec.  xv. 
Coll.  by  Scrivener. 
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require  notice,  not  from  their  intrinsic  wortii,  but 
from  tlieir  connection  witli  the  controversy  on  1  John 
V.  7.  8. 

34  (Gosp.  61,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Dublin,  Codex  Mont- 
fortianus).  Ssec.  xv.,  xvi.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  Codex  Brilannicus,  on  the  authority  of 
which  Erasmus,  according  to  his  promise,  inserted  the 
interpolated  words,  ev  T(i)  oupavw,  Tranjp,  Aoyos  xal 
TTvevfj-OL  ayiov,  KaX  oijOL  ol  T.  e.  e.  Koi  r.  e.  ot  /u,.  ef  T.  y.  ; 
hut  did  not  omit,  on  the  same  authority  (which  ex- 
actly follows  the  late  Latin  MSS.),  the  last  clause  of 
ver.  8,  Kol  ot  rp.  —  elcrCv.  The  page  on  which  the 
verse  stands  is  the  only  glazed  page  in  the  volume. 
A  collation  of  the  MS.  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Dobbin,  London,  1854. 

162  (Paul.  200.  A^at.  Ottob.  298.)  Saec.  xv.  A  GrEeco- 
Latin  MS.  It  reads,  awo  rov  ovpavov,  Trarrjp,  Adyos 
KoX  nvevfua.  ayt-ov  KaX  ol  Tpei!  eh  to  eV  el<Ti  (Tregelles, 
Home,  p.  217).  Scholz  says  that  the  MS.  contains 
"innumerable  transpositions,''  but  gives  no  clear  ac- 
count of  its  character. 

173  (Paul.  211.  Naples,  Bibl.  Borbon.)  Ssec.  xi. 
The  interpolated  words,  with  the  articles,  and  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  8,  are  given  by  a  second  hand  (Sasc. 
xvi.). 

Codex  Ravianus  (110  Gosp.)  is  a  mere  transcript  of 
the  N.  T.  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  with  varia- 
tions from  Erasmus  and  Stephens.  Comp.  Griesbach, 
Symh.  Crit.  i.  clxxxi.-clxxxxii. 

a  The  accompanying  plates  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  different  forms  of  Biblical  Gk.  MSS.  For  permis- 
sion to  take  the  tracings,  from  which  the  engravings 
have  been  admirably  made  by  Mr.  Netherclift,  my 
sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  V.  Madden,  K.  U.  ;  and 
I  am  also  mucli  indebted  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
MSS.  department  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  help 
which  they  gave  me  in  making  them. 

PI.  i.  fig.  1.  A  few  lines  from  the  Aoyos  cn-iTa(|)i09 
of  Hyperides  (col.  9,  1.  4,  of  the  edition  of  Kev.  0. 
'^abington),  a  papyrus  of  the  first  century,  or  not 
much    later        In    Mr     Babington's    facsimile    the   i 


38  (Vatican.  579).  S»c.  xiii.  Coll.  by  B.  H. 
Alford. 

47  (Cod.  Dresdensis).  Ssec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Mat- 
thsei. 

51  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.).     Coll.  by  Reiche. 

gscr  (Parham,  17).  Scec.  xi.,  xii.  Coll.  by 
Scrivener. 

mscr  (Middlehill)  =  87.  Sac.  xi.,  xii.  Coll. 
by  Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valu.able,  but  require  more 
careful  collation. 

2  (Act.  10.     Paul.  12.    Paris.  Bibl.  Imp.  237). 

6  (Act.  23.  Paul.  28.  Bodleian.  Baroce.  3). 
Saec.  xii.,  xiii. 

11   (Act.  39.    Paul.  45). 

12=  Act.  40. 

17,  19  (Ev.  35.  Act.  14.  Paul.  18;  Act.  17, 
Paul.  21.     Paris.  Coislin.  199,  205). 

28  (Bodleian,  Baroce.  48). 

36   (Vindob.  Forlos.  29).     Sasc.  xiv. 

41  (Alex- Vatican.  68).     Ssec.  xiv. 

46  =  Gosp.  209. 

82  (Act.  179.     Paul.  128.     Monac.  211). 

30.  Having  surveyed  in  outline  the  history  of 
the  transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  MSS."  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served, we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  variations  which  exist  in  different 
copies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  these  exactly,  but  they  cannot  be  less  than  120,- 
000  in  all  (Scrivener,  Introduction,  3),  though  of 
these  a  very  large  proportion  consist  of  differences 


adscript  after  voixw  is  omitted  wrongly.  It  is  in  fact 
partly  hidden  under  a  fibre  of  the  papyrus,  but  easily 
seen  from  the  side.  Two  characteristic  transcriptural 
errors  occur  in  the  pas.sage :  tu  toutu  rpoTro)  for  t<5 
tou'tov  Tpon-o),  and  (by  itacism,  S  31)  crvveXovTai  for 
{TvveKovTL. 

Fig.  2.  The  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  from 
the  Cod.  Alex.  The  two  first  lines  are  rubricated. 
The  specimen  exhibits  the  common  contractions,  @C, 
ANilN,  and  an  example  of  itacism,  ;^upei'?.  The  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  ovBk  eV,  is  only  visible  in 
a  strong  light,  but  certainly  exists  there,  as  in  C  D  L, 
etc. 

Fig.  3.  A  very  legible  specimen  of  the  Nitrian  pal- 
impsest of  St.  Luke.  Tlie  Greek  letters  in  the  original 
are  less  defined,  and  very  variable  in  tint :  the  Syriac 
somewhat  heavier  than  in  the  engraving,  which  is  on 
the  whole  very  faithful.  The  dark  lines  show  where 
the  vellum  was  folded  to  form  the  new  book  for  the 
writings  of  Severus  of  Antioch.  The  same  MSS.  con- 
tained fragments  of  the  Iliad,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton, 
and  a  piece  of  Euclid. 

PI.  ii.  fig.  1.  Part  of  the  first  column  of  the  famous 
Ilarleian  Evanselistariiim,  collated  by  Scrivener.  It 
is  dated  A.  D.  995  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  p.  xlviii.). 
The  letters  on  this  page  are  all  in  gold.  The  initial 
letter  is  illuminated  with  red  and  blue.  The  MS.  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  a  service-book. 

Fig.  2.  From  Tischendorf's  valuable  MS.  of  the  Acts 
((51  Tregelles).  It  was  written  A.  D.  1044  (Scrivener, 
Cud.  Aug.  Ixix.).  The  specimen  contains  the  itacisms 
Xpovuiv  ixpoi'Of)  and  irevj ixovTa. 

Fig.  3.  The  beginning  of  St.  John,  from  Cod.  114 
of  the  Gospels  (Griesbach,  Synib.  Crit.  i.  p.  cxciii.),  a 
MS.  of  the  13th  cent. 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  the  beginning  of  St.  John,  fi:om  the 
very  valuable  Evangelistarium  yscr  (Scrivener,  Col- 
lation, etc.,  pp.  Ixi.  ff.).  The  initial  letter  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  rude  illumination.  The  MS.  bears  a  dat« 
1319;  but  Mr  Scrivener  justly  doubts  whether  this 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  original  scribe 
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of  spelling  and  isolated  aberrations  of  scribes,"  and 
of  the  remainder  comiaaratively  few  alterations  are 
sufficiently  well  supported  to  create  reasonable 
doulit  as  to  the  final  jud<i;nient.  Probably  there 
are  not  more  than  lGOO-2000  places  in  which  the 
true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  even  if  we 
include  in  this  questions  of  order,  inflexion,  and 
orthography:  the  doubtful  readings  by  which  the 
sense  is  in  any  way  afiected  are  verj-  much  fewer, 
and  those  of  dogmatic  importance  can  be  easily 
numbered. 

•31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  different  causes: 
some  arose  from  accidental,  others  from  intentional 
alterations  of  the  original  text,  (i.)  Accidental  va- 
riations or  errata,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class,  and  admit  of  being  referred  to  several  obvious 
sources,  (a)  Some  are  errors  of  sound.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  this  error  is  called  Itacism,  a  con- 
fusion of  different  varieties  of  the  I-sound,  by  which 
(ot,  v)  7],  (,  ei,  e,  etc.,  are  constantly  interchanged.'' 
Other  vowel-changes,  as  of  o  and  co,  ov  and  ai,  etc., 
occur,  but  less  frequently.  Very  few  MSS.  are 
wholly  free  from  mistakes  of  this  kind,  but  some 
abound  in  them.  As  an  illustration  the  following 
variants  occur  in  Fg  in  Rom.  vi.  1-16:  1  ipev/ji.ep\ 
2  oTLves,  ilni  (en);  3  ayvo^lTat  (-re);  5  ia6- 
uoiSa ;  8  aiToddvoixiv  ;  9  awoQviiaKi,  erei;  11 
vixis^i  Aoyl^fffdai;  13  napaaryiaaTai;  14  ecrrai 
(-re);  15  oTei;  10  o'iSaTai,  orei,  irapiKTraueTai 
iTrapi(TT<ivere),  farai,  vTraKoveTUi.  An  instance 
of  fair  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  reading 
occurs  in  ver.  2,  where  (ifcroofiev  may  be  an  error 
for  (■fjao/j.ev,  or  a  real  variant.^  Other  examples 
of  disputed  readings  of  considerable  interest  which 
involve  this  consideration  of  Itacism  are  found, 
Rom.  xii.  2,  iTvaxviJ-aTi(^a-6ai  -6e;  xvi.  20,  crw- 
Tpi'i^ei  -at.  James  iii.  3,  d  Se  CiSe)-  Rom.  v.  1, 
ex^lJ-ev,  exo/xev  (cf.  vi.  15).  Luke  iii.  12,  14; 
John  xiv.  23;  Hebr.  vi.  3;  James  iv.  15  (TroiTjtrcojuei/ 
-oixev)-  Matt,  xxvii.  60,  icaivcp,  Kevw.  John  xv. 
4,  ixiivn,  fJLivv  (cf-  1  John  ii.  27).  Matt.  xi.  16, 
fTfpois,  eraipots.  Matt.  xx.  15,  fj,  ft.  2  Cor. 
xii.  1,  Sel,  Stj.  1  Tim.  v.  21,  irpSaKXtfcriv, 
■np6aK\iffi.v.  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  ^^pr/errbj  o  Kvpios, 
Xpicnhs  6  Kvpios. 

To  these  may  be  added  such  variations  as  Matt. 
xxvi.  29,  &c.  yevrifia,  yivvriixa.  2  Pet.  ii.  12, 
yfyevv7]fx^va,  yeyfvrj^fva.  Matt.  i.  18;  Luke  i. 
14,  y4vvT}(n^,  yiviffis.  iMatt.  xxvii.  35,  ffdWovres- 
j8aAdfT6s.     1  Pet.  ii.  1,  cpeSi^os,  4)6uos. 

32.  (;8)  Other  variations  are  due  to  errors  of 
sight.  These  arise  commonly  from  the  confusion 
of  similar  letters,  or  from  the  repetition  or  omission 
of  the  same  letters,  or  from  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses  which  often 
causes  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the  eye  mechan- 
ically returns  to  the  copy  (d/xoiorfKevTOv).  To 
these  may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  in 
transcribing  the  text  from  the  continuous  uncial 


a  The  whole  amount  is  considerably  less  in  number 
than  is  found  in  the  copies  of  other  texts,  if  account 
be  taken  of  the  number  of  the  MSS.  existing.  Comp. 
Norton,  Genuinenrss  of  the  Gospels,  i.  p.  191  n. 

b  *  The  perpetual  interchange  of  at  and  e  (which 
were  pronounced  alike)  should  be  particularly  noted. 
"  The  spelling,''  says  Tregelles,  "  has  no  authority  at 
all  between  fcrrai  and  ecrre,  e^ere  and  exeroi,  and 
similar  words.  Even  if  every  MS.  should  agree  in  one 
spelling,  there  would  be  no  liberty  taken  by  any  who 
read  the  other ;  since  these  vowels  and  diphthongs 
were  used  indiscriminately."  —  Introd.  to  t/ie  Textual 
Crit.  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  51.    "  A. 
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writing  The  uncial  letters  0,  O,  C,  E,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  confusion,  and  examples  may  easily 
be  quoted  to  show  how  their  similarity  led  to  mis- 
takes; 1  Tim.  iii.  18,  OC-  0C ;  2  Cor.  ii.  3,  ^xn 
CXn;  Mark  iv.  22,  CAN,  06AN,  OCAN. 

The  repetition  or  omission  of  similar  letters  may 
be  noticed  in  Matt.  xxi.  18,  EnANAFAmN, 
EHANArriN.  Lukex.  27;  Rom.  xiii.  9;  Tit.  ii.  7; 
.lames  i.  27,  C€ATTON,  €ATTON  (cf.  Tischdf. 
ad  Rom.  xiii.  9).  Luke  vii.  21,  EXAPI2ATO 
BAEOEIN,  EXAP12ATO  TO  BAEHEIN.  Mark 
viii.  17,  2TNIETE,  2TNIETE  ETL  Luke  ii.  38, 
(ATTH )  ATTH  TH  nPA.  Matt.  xi.  23,  KA*AP- 
NAOTM  MH,  KA<i>APNAOTM  H.  1  Thess.  ii. 
7,  ErENH0HMEN  NHHIOI,  EFENHOHMEN 
HniOL  Luke  ix.  49,  EKBAAAONTA  AAI- 
MONIA,  EKBAAAONTA  TA  AAIM.  Mark  xiv. 
35,  nPOCEAOriN,  nPOEAOnN.  2  Cor.  iii. 
10,  or  AEAOHA2TAI,  OTAE  AEAOHA2TA1. 
1  Pet.  iii.  20,  AOAH  EAEXETO,  AHEE- 
EAEXETO  [but  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  mere 
conjecture  of  Erasmus.  —  A.].  Acts  x.  36,  TON 
AOrON  AnE2TEIAE,  TON  AOrON  ON  AnE2- 
TEIAE.  Sometimes  this  cause  of  error  leads  to 
further  change:  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  HNIKA  AN  ANAPI- 
Nn2KHTAI,  HNIKA  ANAriNn2KETAL''.  Ex- 
amples of  omission  from  Homoioteleuton  occur 
John  vii.  7  (in  T);  1  John  ii.  23,  iv.  3;  Apoc.  ix. 
1,  2,  xiv.  1;  Matt.  v.  20  (D).  Cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  2.5- 
27,  54  (Fo,  Gs);  xv.  15  (Origen).  And  some  have 
sought  to  explain  on  this  principle  the  absence  from 
the  best  authorities  of  the  disputed  clause  in  Matt, 
x.  23,  and  the  entire  verses,  Luke  xvii.  36,  Matt, 
xxiii.  14. 

Instances  of  false  division  are  found,  Mark  xv.  6, 
ovnep  T^TovvTO,  tv  ■naprirovvro.  Phil.  i.  1,  (tw^- 
■it{.<tk6ttols,  avv  iwiaKSTrois.  Matt.  xx.  23,  &\\ois, 
aAA.'  oh.  Gal.  i.  9,  TrpoeipT)Ka/j,ev,  irpoeip-qKa 
jxiv.  Acts  xvii.  25,  Kara  -navra,  Ka\  ra  irivra. 
In  a  more  complicated  example,  apa  iv  ((TaiTripa 
'IrjtTow)  is  changed  into  a-piaf  (ffUT7)piav)  in  Acts 
xiii.  23 ;  and  the  remarkable  reading  of  Latin  au- 
thorities in  1  Cor.  vi.  20  et  poriate  arose  from  con- 
founding &,pa  re  and  &pare.  In  some  places  the 
true  division  of  the  words  is  still  doubtful.  2  Cor. 
xii.  19,  rdSe  iravra,  ra  5e  iravra.  Acts  xvii.  26, 
Trpoarfray/uLfvovs  Kaipovs,  vphs  reray/xevov^ 
Kaipovs.  In  Cod.  Aug.  (F^)  the  false  divisions  of 
the  original  scribe  have  been  carefully  corrected  by 
a  contemporary  hand,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  cor- 
ruption to  which  the  text  was  exposed  from  this 
source  (e.  g.  in  Gal.  i.  there  are  15  such  eon-ections, 
and  four  mistakes,  vv.  13,  16,  18  are  left  uncor- 
rected). Errors  of  breathing,  though  necessarily 
more  rare,  are  closely  connected  with  these:  Matt, 
ix.  18,  iis  iXOwv,  flaeXOiiv.  John  ix.  30,  h 
rovTCf),  €i>  rovro.  Luke  vii.  12;  Rom.  vii.  10; 
1  Cor.  vii.  12,  oD'ttj,  aurr].  Mark  xii.  3L  aurri, 
avry. 


c  The  readings  are  taken  from  Mr.  Scrivener's  ad- 
mirable transcript.  In  the  same  volume  Mr.  Scrivener 
has  given  valuable  summaries  of  the  frequency  of  the 
occiirrence  of  the  different  forms  of  itacism  in  other 
MSS.  which  he  h.is  collated 

<l  The  remarkable  reading  in  Matt,  xxvii.  17,  'Irjo-ovi' 
BapaP^av.  seems  to  have  originated  in  this  way : 
YMINBAPABBAN  being  written  YMIMNBAPAB 
BAN,  and  hence  YMININ,  t.  e.  ifitv  'ItjctoOi'  (Tregef 
les.  ari  Iflc.]. 


Yol.ir.  ■^■'*"*-  **"*--"»'■'    W9e.-<St   John.  i.  1,2.,  -p., 


O^TnHNiNAfXFf 

nfpCTm-fN+nAN 


2  Brit.  Mus.-Add.  20.008_(Acts 


xiii.  1-8-20.) 


K  A  K  ^  o  M  o V/v^viri/T^^i^^ 

3. Brit.  Mua.— Hart  5640.— <8t.  John  i.  1-3.) 
4!.Brit.  ICuE.— Bum^  2S.— (St  John  i.  1-2.)  ^ 

rrDi/ep.Ucueawi/ 
°h^yotj'  ox/ToanLi€ 

SPECIMENS    OF     GREEK    MSS.     FROM     THE     Xlh     TO    THE    XlVth    CENTURY. 

^M  PHOrO-CfTHOG^.    OO    /V    K    OSBOf^NES  PfiOCtSS 
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There  are  yet  some  other  various  readings  which 
are  errors  of  sight,  which  do  not  fall  under  any  of 
the  heads  already  noticed:  e.  g.  2  Pet.  i.  3,  tSi'a 
5($|t;,  Sia  5((|tjs.  2  Cor.  v.  10,  to.  Sia  rov  adi/j.a- 
TOi,  TO.  tSia  Tov  ffUfiaTOS."  Horn.  xii.  13,  xpe'a'Si 
/jiveiais.  Hebr.  ii.  9,  X'^P'-^i  X'^P'''"'  ^'■^-  ^'"^ 
the  remarkable  substitution  of  KaLpw  for  Kvpio)  in 
Rom.  xii.  11  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  false 
rendering  of  an  unusual  contraction.  The  same 
explanation  may  also  apply  to  the  variants  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  1,  fiapTvpiov,  fxvaT-iipiov.  1  Tim.  i.  4,  oIkovo- 
juiav,  oiKoSoixiav,  oIkuSo/xti-^- 

33.  Other  variations  may  be  described  as  errors 
of  impression  or  memwy.  The  copyist  after  read- 
ing a  sentence  from  the  text  before  him  often  failed 
to  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  transposed  the  words, 
or  substituted  a  synonym  for  some  very  common 
term,  or  gave  a  direct  personal  turn  to  what  was 
objective  before.  Variations  of  order  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  very  commonly  the  most  puzzling 
questions  of  textual  criticism.  Examples  occur  in 
every  page,  almost  in  every  verse  of  the  N.  T. 
The  exchange  of  synonyms  is  chiefly  confined  to  a 
few  words  of  constant  use,  to  variations  between 
simple  and  compound  words,  or  to  changes  of  tense 
or  number:  \eyeiy,  elirelv,  (pdyai,  \a\e7v,  Matt, 
xii.  48,  XV.  12,  xix.  21;  Mark  xiv.  31;  John  xiv. 
10,  &c. ;  iyeipd),  Sieyeipoi  Matt.  i.  24 ;  ey^pdrjvat, 
avacTTrjvat,  Matt.  xvii.  9;  Luke  ix.  22;  i\de7u, 
aTreXde7v,  i^eXdeiv,  Unit.  xiv.  25;  Luke  xxiii. 
33;  Acts  xvi.  39;  'L  X.,  'Ir^aovs,  XpicrrtJ?,  o 
Kvpios,  Hebr.  iii.  1;  1  Pet.  v.  10;  Col.  iii.  17; 
Acts  xviii.  25,  xxi.  13;  vvS,  aiv6,  ere,  Matt.  vii.  4; 
Mark  i.  26,  viii.  31;  Kom.  xiii.  1,  Ac;  eSai/co, 
8e5ctf/ca,  5i8a;yui,  Luke  x.  19;  John  vii.  19,  xii.  49, 
&c. ;  sing,  and  jdur.  Matt.  iii.  8 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  JIatt. 
xxiv.  18.  The  third  form  of  change  to  a  more 
personal  exhortation  is  seen  constantly  in  the  Epis- 
tles in  the  substitution  of  the  pronoun  of  the  lirst 
person  (^^eij)  for  that  of  the  second  (yjueis):  1 
Pet.  i.  4,  10,  12,  &c.  To  these  changes  may  be 
added  the  insertion  of  pronouns  of  reference 
{avr6s,  etc.):  Matt.  vi.  4,  xxv.  17,  &c.;  ^aSrfrai, 
fi.aQ-t)Ta.\  avTov,  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  45,  50,  xxvii.  64, 
(fee. ;  irarrip,  traTTip  fj-ov,  John  vi.  65,  viii.  28,  &c. 
And  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  constant 
insertion  of  connecting  particles  (cal,  5e,  yap,  ovv, 
is  not  as  much  due  to  ati  unconscious  instinct  to 
supply  natural  links  in  the  narrative  or  argument, 
as  to  an  intentional  effort  to  give  greater  clearness 
to  the  text.  Sometimes  the  impression  is  more 
purely  mechanical,  as  when  the  copyist  repeats  a 
termination  incorrectly:  Apoc.  xi.  9  (C);  1  Thess. 
V.  4  ('?);  2  Pet.  iii.  7  (?).* 

34.  (ii.)  Of  intentioTial  changes  some  affect  the 
expression,  others  the  substance  of  the  passage, 
(a- )  The  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  forms  for  those  in  common 
use,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  construc- 
tions. These  may  in  many  cases  have  been  made 
unconsciously,  just  as  might  be  the  case  if  any  one 
now  were  to  transcribe  rapidly  one  of  the  original 
MS.  pages  of  Milton;  but  more  commonly  the 
later  scribe  would  correct  as  mere  blunders  dialectic 
peculiarities  which  were  wholly  strange  to  him. 
Thus  the  forms  TecrcrepaKOVTa,  ipavvdv,  inade- 
oiaOrj,  Xiyiuiv,  etc.,   ^A9a,   eireffa,  etc.,  and   the 


a  By  a  similar  cliaogo  Athanasius  {De  Incarn. 
Verb'.,  5)  and  others  give  in  Wisd.  ii.  23,  xar  elKova 
Ti5?  '5i'a5  ai8t6r>)T05  for  the  reading  -rrJ!  c6tas  iSiottjtos. 

i>  It  was  apparently  by  a  similar  error  (Tregelles, 
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irregular  constructions  of  ear,  orav,  are  removed 
almost  without  exception  from  all  but  a  few  MSS. 
Imperfect  constructions  are  completed  in  diffi^rent 
ways:  Mark  vii.  2,  add.  ifj.e/j.xf/ai'TO,  or  Karfyvta- 
aav\  Kom.  i.  32,  iidd.  ovk  4v6ri(Tav,  etc.;  2  Cor 
viii.  4,  (idd.  S^^aadat;  1  Cor.  x.  24,  add.  'icKaffTos. 
Apparent  solecisms  are  corrected:  Matt.  v.  28, 
avTrjs  for  auT7]u;  xv.  32,  rj/xepas  for  r]fxepai\  Heb. 
iv.  2,  (TuyKeKepaafxei/os  for  -/j.evovi.  The  Apoca- 
lypse has  suffered  especially  from  this  grannnatical 
revision,  owing  to  the  extreme  boldness  of  the  rude 
tiebraizing  dialect  in  which  it  is  written:  e.  g. 
Apoc.  iv.  1,  8,  vi.  11,  xi.  4,  xxi.  14,  &c.  Varia^ 
tions  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  ought 
probalily  to  be  placed  under  this  head,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  the 
origin.al  form  {'laKapiwrris,  'iffKaptdoB,  XKaptddj 
NaCfapa,  -eO,  -ad,  -ar,  -er). 

35.  (/3.)  The  changes  introduced  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  text  are  generally  additions,  borrowed 
either  from  parallel  passages  or  from  marginal 
glosses.  The  first  kind  of  addition  is  particularly 
frequent  in  the  Gosjjels,  where,  however,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  parallelism 
of  two  passages  may  have  been  carried  in  the 
original  text.  Instances  of  unquestionable  inter- 
polation occur:  Luke  iv.  8,  xi.  4;  Matt.  i.  25,  v. 
44,  viii.  13,  xxvii.  35  (49);  Mark  xv.  28;  Matt, 
xix.  17  (compare  Acts  ix.  5,  6,  xxii.  7,  xxvi.  14). 
Similar  interpolations  occur  also  in  other  books: 
Col.  i.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  17;  Jude  15  (Rom.  xvi.  27); 
Apoc.  XX.  2;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
quotations  from  the  LXX.,  which  are  constantly 
brought  into  exact  harmony  with  the  original  text: 
Luke  iv.  18,  19,  xix.  46;  Matt.  xii.  44,  xv.  8;  Heb. 
ii.  7,  xii.  20. 

Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occurrence.  Of  all 
Greek  MSS.  Cod.  Bezm  (D)  is  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  singularity  of  the  glosses  which 
it  contains.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen :  Matt. 
XX.  28;  Luke  v.  5,  xxii.  26-28;  Acts  i.  5,  xiv.  2. 
In  ten  verses  of  the  Acts,  taken  at  random,  the  fol- 
lowing glosses  occur:  Acts  xii.  1,  kv  tyj  'loi/Sadx; 
3,  7/  (TTix^ipriffLS  eVl  Toi/s  ttkttovs;  5,  ttoAAt)  Se 
irpoa^vx')}  "fjv  iv  eKxereia  irepi  ai/TOv-  7,  eVecTTj 
T'S  rieTpu;  10,  KaTe^Tjcrav  rovs  i*  jiaQfiovs. 
Some  simple  explanatory  glosses  have  passed  into 
the  conmion  text:  Matt.  vi.  1,  i\6T]fj.o(Tvvr]v  for 
SiKaioavyriy;  Mark  vii.  5,  av'nrTois  for  K0iva7s\ 
JIatt.  V.  11,  \f/fvS6ixei'oi-  comp.  John  v.  4  (Luke 
xxii,  43,  44). 

36.  (y.)  Jlany  of  the  glosses  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  N.  T.,  just  as  in  the  CJospels  of  our  own 
Prayer-book  introductory  clauses  have  been  inserted 
here  and  there  (e.  g.  3d  and  4th  Sundays  after 
Easter:  "Jesus  said  to  his  disciples").  These 
additions  are  commonly  notes  of  person  or  place : 
Matt.  iv.  12,  xii.  25,  &c.,  6  'Irjcrovs  inserted;  John 
xiv.  1,  Kat  ilirev  roTs  fiadiiTats  auTod;  Acts  iii. 
11,  xxviii.  1  (cf.  Mill,  Prolegg.  1055-56).  Some- 
times an  emphatic  clause  is  added:  Matt.  xiii.  23, 
xxv.  2SJ;  Mark  vii.  16;  Luke  viii.  15,  xii.  21,  b 
ex<^v  o^TO.  K.  T.  \. ;  Luke  xiv.  24,  iroWol  yap 
ela-Lv  KKrjToi  k.  r.  A.  But  the  most  remarkable 
liturgical  insertion  is  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 

Home,  iv.  227)  that,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Hebr.  x.  23,  "the 
profession  of  our  Jait/i "  stands  for  "  the  profession 
of  our  hope."  The  former  is  found  in  no  document 
whatever. 
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interpolated  verse  (Acts  viii.  37)  is  due  to  a  similar 
cause.  An  instructive  example  of  the  growth  of 
such  an  addition  may  be  seen  in  the  readings  of 
Luke  i.  55,  as  given  in  the  text  of  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  collections  of  ecclesiastical  hymns. 

37.  (5.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  various  read- 
ings noted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in  the 
text,  though  this  may  Ije  reckoned  as  the  effect  of 
ignorance  rather  than  design.  Signal  examples 
of  this  confusion  occur:  Matt.  xvii.  26,  xxvi.  59, 
60  (D);  Rom.  vi.  12.  Other  instances  are  found, 
Matt.  V.  19;  Rom.  xiv.  9;  2  Cor.  i.  10;  1  Pet. 
iii.  8. 

38.  (e.)  The  number  of  readings  which  seem  to 
have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dogmatic  reasons  is 
extremely  small.  In  spite  of  the  great  revolutions 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  practice  through  which  the 
Christian  Church  passed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the 
copyists  of  the  N.  T.  faithfully  preserved,  according 
to  their  ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
them.  There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  re- 
vision designed  to  give  support  to  current  opinions 
(Matt.  xvii.  21 ;  Mark  ix.  29 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  need 
scarcely  be  noticed).  The  utmost  that  can  be 
urged  is  that  internal  considerations  may  have 
decided  the  choice  of  readings:  Acts  xvi.  7,  xx. 
28;  Rom.  v.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  51;  2  Co.  v.  7;  1  Tim. 
iii.  16;  1  John  v.  7,  in  Latin  copies;  (Rom.  viii. 
11).  And  in  some  cases  a  feeling  of  reverence  may 
have  led  to  a  change  in  expression,  or  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  modifying  clause:  Luke  ii.  33,  'Iojcttj^) 
for  6  TraTTjp  auTov;  ii.  43,  'Icoarjcp  Kal  r)  /J.'fiTrip 
avTov  for  ol  yovils  avTov'-,  John  vii.  30,  ovttw  yap 
^v  wuevfia  StSofMevou;  Acts  xix.  2  (D);  Gal.  ii. 
5 ;  Mark  xiii.  32,  om.  ovSe  6  vl6s  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv. 
30);  Matt.  v.  22,  add.  elKrf,  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  add. 
ava^iws  (Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  om.). 

But  the  general  effect  of  these  variations  is 
scarcely  appreciable;  nor  are  the  corrections  of 
assumed  historical  and  geographical  errors  much 
more  numerous:  Matt.  i.  11,  viii.  28,  repyearjvuy; 
xxiii.  35,  om.  viov  Bapax'Ofj  xxvii.  9,  om.  'Upe- 
fxiov,  or  ZaxapioV,  Mark  i.  2,  eV  Tols  Trpo(pri- 
rais  for  ii/  'Her.  t^  irp. ;  ii.  28,  om.  inl  "A/8. 
apxifpews;  John  i.  28,  Btjda^apS;  v.  2,  ^j/  Se 
for  ea-Ti  Se';  vii.  8,  ovirui  for  ovk  (?):  viii.  57, 
Tiaa^paKOVTO,  for  irfVTr]KOVTa:  xix.  ]4,  Sipa  ^v 
d'T  Tp'iTT]  for  eWrj;  Acts  xiii.  33,  rw  SevT^pr^  for 
rw  TTpaiTu. 

39.  It  will  be  obvious  from  an  examination  of 
the  instances  quoted  that  the  great  mass  of  various 
readings  are  simply  variations  in  form.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  greater  variations  of  a  different 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  John 
vii.  53 -viii.  12;    Mark  xvi.  9 -end;    Rom.   xvi. 
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25-27.  The  first  stands  quite  by  itself;  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  an  authen- 
tic narrative,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John. 
The  two  others,  taken  in  connection  with  the  last 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  suggest  the  possi- 
bility that  the  apostolic  writings  may  have  under- 
gone in  some  cases  authoritative  revision :  a  sup- 
position which  does  not  in  any  way  affect  their 
canonical  claims:  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  upon  the  details  of  such  a  question  here. 

40.  Manuscripts,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
but  one  of  the  three  sources  of  textual  criticism. 
The  versions  and  patristic  quotations  are  scarcely 
less  important  in  doubtful  cases."  But  the  texts 
of  the  versions  and  the  Fathers  were  themselves 
liable  to  corruption,  and  careful  revision  is  neces- 
sary before  they  can  be  used  with  confidence. 
These  considerations  will  sufficiently  show  how 
intricate  a  problem  it  is  to  determine  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  where  "  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  very 
order  of  the  words,"  and  what  a  vast  amount  of 
materials  the  critic  must  have  at  his  command 
before  he  can  offer  a  satisfactory  solution.  It 
remains  to  inquire  next  whether  the  first  editors 
of  the  printed  text  had  such  materials,  or  were 
competent  to  make  use  of  them. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 

1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T. 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  of 
these  extends  from  the  labors  of  the  Complutensian 
editors  to  those  of  Mill :  the  second  from  Jlill  to 
Scholz:  the  third  from  Lachniann  to  the  present 
time.  The  criticism  of  the  first  period  was  neces- 
sarily tentative  and  partial :  the  materials  available 
for  the  construction  of  the  text  were  few,  and  im- 
perfectly known :  the  relative  value  of  various  wit- 
nesses was  as  yet  imdetermined ;  and  however  highly 
we  may  rate  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus  or  Beza, 
this  could  not  supersede  the  teaching  of  long  expe- 
rience in  the  sacred  writings  any  more  than  in  the 
writings  of  classical  authors.  The  second  period 
marks  a  great  progress:  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of 
versions,  of  Fathers,  was  collected  with  the  greatest 
diligence  and  success:  authorities  were  compared 
and  classified :  principles  of  oliservation  and  judg- 
ment were  laid  down.  But  the  influence  of  the 
former  period  still  lingered.  The  old  "received" 
text  was  supposed  to  have  some  prescriptive  right 
in  virtue  of  its  prior  publication,  and  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  merits:  this  was  assumed  as  the 
copy  which  was  to  be  corrected  only  so  far  as  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  third  period  was  intro- 
duced by ,  the  declaration  of  a  new  and  sounder 
law.     It  was  laid  down  that  no  right  of  posses- 


o  The  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Versions 
are  discussed  elsewhere.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  a 
short  table  of  the  Fathers  whose  works  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  text.  Those 
of  the  first  rank  are  marked  by  [small]  capitals ;  the 
Latin  Fathers  by  italics. 


Justinus  M.,  c.  103-168. 
IRENXUS,  c.  120-190. 
Irincni  Intrrpres.  c.  180. 
Tertullianus  (Mar- 

cion),  c.  160-240. 
Clemens  Alex.,  t  c.  220. 
Origenes,  186-253. 
Hippolytus. 
Cypriancs,  t  247. 
Dionysius  Alex.,  t  265- 


Petrus  Alex.,  t  313. 
Methodius,  t  c.  311. 
EusEBics  Ca;sAR.,  264-340. 
Atiianasius,  296-373. 
Cyrillus     Hierosol.,    315- 

386. 
Lucifer,  t  370. 
Ephraem  Syrus,  t  378. 
Basilius  Magnus,  329-379. 
HlERONYMUS,  340-420. 


Ambrosiiis,  340-397. 
Ambrosiaster,  c.  360. 
Vir.torinns,  c.  360. 
Chrtsostomcs,  347-407. 
DiDYMUs,  t  396. 
Epiphanius,  t  402. 
Rujinus,  c.  345^10. 
AuGUSTiNvs,  354-430. 
Theodorus  Mops.,  t  429. 
Ctrillus  Alex.,  t  444. 
Hilarius,  t  449. 
Theodoretus,  393-458. 

n  *  Mr.  Westcott  has  here  inadvertently  confounded 
Thcophylactns  Siniocatta,  whose  writinjrs  are  of  no  impor- 
tance in  textual  criticism,  with  the  celebrated  Greek  com' 
mentator  Theophylact,  c.  1077.  A. 


Euthalius,  c.  4.50 
Cassior/oriif:,  c.  468-566. 
Victor  Antiochenus. 
Theophylactus,  t  c.  628.a 
Andreas  (Apoc),  c.  685- 

700. 
Primasius  (Apoc).  [c.  550.] 
Johannes    Damascenus,   t 

c.  756. 
OEcumenius,  c.  950. 
Euthymius,  c.  1100. 
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sion  could  be  pleaded  against  evidence.  The  "  re- 
ceived ''  text,  as  sucii,  was  allowed  no  weight 
whatever.  Its  authority,  on  this  view,  must  depend 
solely  on  its  critical  worth.  From  first  to  last,  in 
minute  details  of  order  and  orthography,  as  well 
as  in  graver  questions  of  substantial  alteration,  the 
text  must  be  formed  by  a  free  and  unfettered  judg- 
ment. Variety  of  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the 
true  method  and  range  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  different  forms  of  testimony : 
ail  that  is  claimed  is  to  rest  the  letter  of  the  N. 
T.  completely  and  avowedly  on  a  critical  and  not 
on  a  conventional  basis.  This  principle,  which 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  axiom,  can  only  be  called 
in  question  by  supposing  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T.  was  guai-ded  from 
the  errors  and  imperfections  which  attended  the 
early  editions  of  every  classical  text ;  and  next  that 
the  laws  of  evidence  which  hold  good  everywhere 
else  fail  in  the  very  case  where  they  might  be 
expected  to  find  their  noblest  and  most  fruitful 
application  —  suppositions  which  are  refuted  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  Bible.  Each  of  these  periods 
will  now  require  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail. 

(i.)  From-  the  Complutensian  Folyi/loU  to  Mill. 

2.  The  Complutensian  Pulyghtt.  —  The  Latin 
Vulgate  and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  had 
been  published  some  time  before  any  part  of  the 
original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  The  Hebrew  text  was 
called  for  by  numerous  and  wealthy  .Jewish  con- 
gregations (Soncino,  1482-88),  the  Vulgate  satis- 
fied ecclesiastical  wants ;  and  the  few  Greek  scholars 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  were 
hardly  likely  to  hasten  the  printing  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Yet  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek 
text  had  not  been  wholly  neglected.  Laurentius 
Valla,  who  was  second  to  none  of  the  scholars  of 
his  age  (comp.  Russell's  Life  of  Bp.  Andrewes,  pp. 
282-.310,  quoted  by  Scrivener),  quotes  in  one  place 
(Matt,  xxvii.  12)  three,  and  in  another  (John  vii. 
29),  seven  Greek  MS.S.  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
N.  T.,  which  were  published  in  1505,  nearly  half 
a  century  after  his  death  (Michaelis,  Introcl.  ed. 
Marsh,  ii.  3.39,  340).  J.  Faber  (1512)  made  use  of 
five  Greek  MSS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Michaelis, 
p.  420.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  Psalter  had  been  pub- 
lished several  times  (first  at  Milan,  1481  ?),  and  the 
Hymns  of  Zacharias  and  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  42- 
56,  68-80)  were  appended  to  a  Venetian  edition  of 
1486,  as  frequently  happens  in  MS.  Psalters.  This 
was  the  fii'st  part  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  printed 
in  Greek.  Eighteen  years  afterwards  (1504),  the 
first  six  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  were  added 
to  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zus,   published   by  Aldus   (Guericke,  Ei7il.  §  41). 
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a  "  Testari  possumus,  Pater  sanctissime  [i.  e.  Leo 
X.],  maximam  laboris  nostri  partem  in  eo  praecipue 
fuisse  versatam  ut  .  .  .  .  castigatissima  omni  ex  parte 
vetustissimiique  exemplaria  pro  archetypis  haberemus 
quorum  quidem  tam  Hebraeorum  quam  Qraecorum  ac 
Latinorum  multiplicem  copiam  variis  ex  locis  non  sine 
summo  labore  conquisivimus.  Atque  ex  ipsis  quidejn 
Grseca  Sanctitiiti  tuoe  debemus  :  qui  ex  ista  Apostolica 
Bibliotheca  antiquisslmos  turn  Veteris  turn  Novi  Tes- 
tamentl  codices  perquam  humane  ad  nos  misisti  ;  qui 
nobis  in  hoc  negocio  maximo  fuerunt  adjumento  " 
(Prol.  iii.  a).  And  again,  torn.  v.  Prcef.  :  "  lUud  lec- 
torem  non  lateat  non  qusevis  exemplaria  impre.ssioni 
huic  archetypa  fuisse,  sed  antiquissima  emendatissima- 
que  ac  tantae  praeterea  vetustatis  ut  fidem  eis  abrogare 
nefas  videatur  {npoi  SvctkoXov  eXvai  TOTrapa-jrav  Kai 
JeS^Aou,  sic)  quae  sanctisifimus  in  Christo  pater  et 
134 


But  the  glory  of  printing  the  first  Greek  Testament 
is  due  to  the  princely  Cardinal  Ximenes.  This 
great  prelate  as  early  as  1502  engaged  the  services 
of  a  number  of  scholars  to  superintend  an  edition 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  with  the  addition  of  the  Chaldee  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  the  LXX.  version,  and  tlie  Vulgate. 
The  wotk  was  executed  at  Alcala  (Complutum), 
where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The  volume 
containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  January  10,  1514.  The  whole  work  was 
not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about  four  months 
before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  Various  obsta- 
cles still  delayed  its  publication,  and  it  was  not  gen- 
erally circulated  till  1522,  though  Leo  X.  (to  whom 
it  was  dedicated )  authorized  the  publication  March 
22,  1520  (Tregelles,  Htst.  of  Printed  Text  of  N 
T.;  Mill,  Prolegy.). 

The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  engaged  on 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  en- 
tire work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis)  and  Stunica. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
MSS.  which  they  used.  The  editors  describe  these 
generally  as  "  copies  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
antiquity,"  sent  from  the  Papal  Library  at  Kome; 
and  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  his  generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both  "  the  Old 
and  N.  T."  "  Very  little  time,  however,  could  have 
been  given  to  the  examination  of  the  Koman  M.SS. 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  somewhat  less  than  eleven  months 
elapsed  between  the  election  of  Leo  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Complutensian  Testament;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  an  entry  is  preserved  in  the 
V'atican  of  the  loan  and  return  of  two  MSS.  of  parts 
of  the  LXIX., there  is  no  trace  of  the  transnjission 
of  any  N.  T.  MS.  to  Alcala  (Tischd.  jV.  7  1859, 
p.  Ixxxii.  n.).  The  whole  question,  however,  js  now 
rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical  interest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copies,  from  what- 
ever source  they  came,  were  of  late  date,  and  of  the 
common  type.*  The  preference  which  the  editors 
avow  for  the  Vulgate,  placing  it  in  the  centre  column 
in  the  O.  T.  "  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  Eastr 
ern  Church,  tanquam  duos  hinc  et  inde  latrones," 
to  quote  the  well-known  and  startling  words  of  the 
preface,  "  medium  autem  Jesuui  hoc  est,  Komanam 
sive  Latinam  ecclesiam  "  (vol.  i.  f.  iii.  b.),  has  sub- 
jected them  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Greek  text 
to  suit  the  Vulgate.  But  except  in  the  famous  inter- 
polation and  omission  in  1  .John  v.  7,  8,  and  some 
points  of  orthography  (BeeA^t/Sov^,  BeAiaA, 
Tischdf.  p.  Ixxxiii.),  the  charge  is  unfounded 
(Marsh,  on  Michaelis  ii.  p.  851,  gives  the  literature 
of  the  controversy).  The  impression  was  limited 
to  six  hundred  copies,  and  as,  owing  to  the  delays 

dominus  noster  Leo  X.  pontifex  maximus  huic  insti- 
tuto  favere  cupiens  ex  Apostolica  Bibliotheca  educta 
misit." 

b  One  MS.  is  specially  appealed  to  by  Stunica  in  his 
controversy  with  Erasmus,  the  Coii.  Rhodiensis,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  it  which  can  lead  to  its  IdentiS- 
cation.  The  famous  story  of  the  destruction  of  MSS. 
by  the  fire-work  maker,  as  useless  parchments,  has 
been  fully  and  clearly  refuted.  All  the  MSS.  of  Xi- 
menes which  were  used  for  the  Polyglott  are  now  at 
Madrid,  but  there  is  no  MS.  of  any  part  of  the  Qk. 
Test,  among  them  (Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Printed  Text, 
pp.  12-18).  The  edition  has  many  readings  in  common 
with  the  Laudian  MS.  numbered  51  Gosp.,  32  Acts,  3S 
Paul  (Mill.  Proleg.  1090,  1436-38).  Many  of  the  pecu- 
liar readings  are  collected  by  Mill  (Proleg.  1092-1095). 
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which  occurred  between  the  printing  and  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  its  appearance  was  forestalled  by 
that  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  the  Complutensiau 
N.  T.  exercised  comparatively  small  influence  on 
later  texts,  except  in  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  §  3). 
The  chief  editions  which  follow  it  in  the  main,  are 
those  of  Plantin,  Antwerp,  1564-1612  ;  Geneva, 
1609-1632;  Mainz,  1753  (Keuss,  Gescli.  d.  N.  T. 
§  401 ;  Le  Long,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  ed.  Masch.  i.  191- 
195);  Mill  regretted  that  it  was  not  accepted  as 
the  standard  text  {Proleg.  1115);  and  has  given 
a  long  list  of  passages  in  which  it  offers,  in  his 
opinion,  better  readings  than  the  Stephanie  or  El- 
zevirian texts  {Proleg.  1098-1114). 

3.  The  editions  of  Erasmus.  —  The  history  of 
the  edition  of  Erasjius,  which  was  the  first  pub- 
lished edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free  from  all 
obscurity.  Erasmus  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  N.  T.  when  he  received  an  ap- 
plication from  Froben,  a  printer  of  Basle  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  to  prepare  a  Greek  text  for  the 
press.  Froben  was  anxious  to  anticipate  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Complutensiau  edition,  and  the  baste 
with  which  the  work  of  Erasmus  was  completed, 
shows  that  little  consideration  was  paid  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  textual  criticism.  The  request  was  made 
on  April  17,  1515,  while  Erasmus  was  in  England. 
The  details  of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  work  was 
finished  in  February,  1516  (Tregelles,  Hist,  of 
Printed  Text,  19,  20).  The  work,  as  Erasmus 
afterwards  confessed,  was  done  in  reckless  haste 
("  prfficipitatum  verius  quam  editum."  Comp.  Epp. 
V.  26;  xii.  19),  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
heavy  literary  labors  {Ep.  i.  7.  Comp.  Wetstein, 
Proleog.  pp.  166-67 ).«  The  MSS.  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  exception, 
preserved  at  Basle ;  and  two  which  he  used  for  the 
press  contain  the  corrections  of  Erasmus  and  the 
printer's  marks  (Michaelis,  ii.  220,  221).  The  one 
is  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  16th  century  of  the 
ordinary  late  type  (marked  2  Gosp.  in  the  cata- 
logues of  MSS.  since  Wetstein);  the  other  a  MS. 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (2  Acts,  Epp.),  some- 
what older,  but  of  the  same  general  character.'' 
Erasmus  also  made  some  use  of  two  other  Basle 
MSS.  (1  Gosp.;  4  Acts,  Epp.);  the  former  of  these 
is  of  great  value,  but  the  important  variations  from 


o  A  marvelous  proof  of  haste  occurs  on  the  title- 
page,  in  which  he  quotes  "  Vulgarius  "  among  the 
chief  fathers  whose  authority  he  followed.  The  name 
was  formed  from  the  title  of  the  see  of  Theophylact 
(Bulgaria),  and  Theophylact  was  converted  into  an 
epithet.  This  "  Vulgarius  "  is  quoted  on  Luke  xi.  35, 
and  the  name  remained  unchanged  in  subsequent 
editions  (Wetstein,  Froleg.  169). 

6  According  to  Mill  {Proleg.  1120),  Erasmus  altered 
the  text  in  a  little  more  than  fifty  places  in  the  Acts, 
and  in  about  two  hsundred  places  in  the  Epistles,  of 
which  changes  all  but  about  forty  were  improvements. 
Specimens  of  the  corrections  on  the  margin  of  the  MS. 
are  given  by  Wetstein  (Proleg.  p.  56,  ed.  Lotze).  Of 
these  several  were  simply  on  the  authority  of  the  Vul- 
gate, one  of  which  (Matt.  ii.  11,  evpov  for  ^Uov)  has 
retained  its  place  in  the  received  text. 

c  The  reading  in  the  received  text,  Mark  vi.  15,  jj 
O)!  eU  Tuiv  ■!rpO(j)riTiav,  in  place  of  (ig  et;  toii'  7rpo</>r)Twi', 
is  a  change  introduced  by  Erasmus  on  the  authority 
of  this  MS.,  which  has  been  supported  by  some  slight 
additional  evidence  since.  Mill  (Proleg.  §§  1117,  18) 
states  that  Era.smus  used  the  uncial  Basle  MS.  of  t.ie 
Gospels  (E),  "  correcting  it  rightly  in  about  sisty-eight 
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the  common  text  which  it  offers,  made  him  suspect 
that  it  had  been  altered  from  the  Latin.<^  For  the 
Apocalypse  he  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.  which 
belonged  to  Eeuchlin.^'  The  last  six  verses  were 
wanting,  and  these  he  translated  from  the  Latin,* 
a  process  which  he  adopted  in  other  places  where  it 
was  less  excusable.  The  received  text  contains  two 
memorable  instances  of  this  bold  interpolation. 
The  one  is  Acts  viii.  37,  which  Erasmus,  as  he  says, 
found  written  in  the  margin  of  a  Greek  MS.  though 
it  was  wanting  in  that  which  he  used :  the  other  is 
Acts  ix.  5,  6,  aK\7ip6v  croi  —  afdffTridi  for  aWa 
a.pd.<TT7j6i,  which  has  been  found  as  yet  in  no 
Greek  MS.  whatsoever,  though  it  is  still  perpet- 
uated on  the  ground  of  Erasums'  conjecture.  But 
he  did  not  insert  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses (1  .John  V.  7),  an  act  of  critical  faithfulness 
which  expcsed  him  to  the  attacks  of  enemies.  Among 
these  was  Stunica — his  rival  editor  —  and  when 
argument  failed  to  silence  calumny,  he  promised  to 
insert  the  words  in  question  on  the  authority  of 
any  one  Greek  MS.  The  edition  of  Erasmus,  like 
the  Complutensian,  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X. ;  and 
it  is  a  noble  trait  of  the  generosity  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  that  when  Stunica  wished  to  .disparage  the 
work  of  Erasmus  which  robbed  him  of  his  well- 
earned  honor,  he  checked  him  in  the  words  of 
Moses,  "  I  would  that  all  might  thus  prophesy," 
Num.  xi.  29  (Tregelles,  p.  19).  After  his  first  edi- 
tion was  published  Erasmus  continued  his  labors  on 
the  N.  T.  {Ep.  iii.  31) ;  and  in  March,  1519,  a  second 
edition  ajjjieared  which  was  altered  in  about  400 
places,  of  which  Mill  reckons  that  330  were  im- 
provements {Proleyy.  §  1134).  But  bis  chief  labor 
seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  Latin  version, 
and  in  exposing  the  "solecisms"  of  the  common 
Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  he  completely  misun- 
derstood (comp.  Mill,  Proh(jg.  1124-1133)./  These 
two  editions  consisted  of  3,300  copies,  and  a  third 
edition  was  required  in  1522,  when  the  Complu- 
tensian Polyglott  also  came  into  circulation.  In 
this  edition  1  John  v.  7  was  inserted  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  promise  of  Erasmus,  on  the 
authority  of  the  "  Codex  Britannicus  "  (*'.  e.  Cod. 
Montfortianus),  in  a  form  which  obviously  betrays 
its  origin  as  a  clumsy  translation  from  the  Vulgate 
("  ne  cui  foret  causa  calumniandi,"  Apol.  ad  Stuni- 
cam,  ad  loc.).9    The  text  was  altered  in  about  118 


places,  wrongly  in  about  fifty  seven."  This  opinion 
has  been  refuted  by  Wetstein  (Proleg.  p.  50).  The 
MSS.  was  not  then  at  Basle  :  "  Hiece  codex  Basileensi 
AcademiK  dono  datus  eat  anno  1559  "  (Lotze  ad  Wet- 
stein, I.  c). 

d  *  This  MS.  has  been  recently  discovered  by  F. 
DeUtzsch  and  carefully  collated  with  the  text  of  Eras- 
mus, who,  it  appears,  did  not  use  the  MS.  itself  for  his 
edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  only  an  inaccurate  tran- 
script of  it.  See  Delitzsch,  Handschriflliche  Fande,  2 
Hefte,  Leipz.  1861-62.  A. 

c  Traces  of  this  unauthorized  retranslation  lemain 
in  the  received  text :  Apoc.  xxii.  16,  op^pti'ds-  17. 
eAfle  (bis)  ;  eA^eVoi  ;  Aa/x/Sai'e'TCo  to.  18.  ovfx^apTvpovfjLai 
yap,  entTiOrj  Trpbs  TavTa.  19-  a^atpj/  /3i/3Aoi»,  arrb  ^t'jSAou 
T.  (.  Some  of  these  are  obvious  blunders  in  rendering 
from  the  Latin,  aud  jet  they  are  consecrated  by  use. 

./"  Luther's  German  version  was  made  from  this  text 
(Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  H.  S.  §400  [471,  3c  Ausg.])  One  con- 
jecture of  Erasmus  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  airaf  cfeSe'xeTO,  sup- 
ported by  no  MS.,  passed  from  this  edition  into  the 
received  text. 

a  In  the  course  of  the  controversy  on  this  passage 
the  Cod.   Vatic.  B  was  appealed  to  (1521).    Some  yeaw 
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places  (Mill,  Prolegg.  1138).  Of  these  corrections 
36  were  borrowed  from  an  edition  publislied  at 
Venice  in  the  office  of  Aldus,  1518,  which  was 
taken  in  the  main  from  the  first  edition  of  Erasmus, 
even  so  as  to  preserve  errors  of  the  press,  but  yet 
differed  from  it  in  about  200  places,  partly  from 
error  and  partly  on  MS.  authority  (Mill,  §  1122). 
This  edition  is  further  remarkable  as  givina;  a  few 
(19)  various  readings.  Three  other  early  editions 
give  a  te.xt  formed  from  the  second  edition  of  Eras- 
mus and  the  Aldine,  those  of  [Gerbelius  at]  Hage- 
nau,  1521,  of  Cephateus  at  Strasburg,  1524,  of  Bebe- 
lius  at  Basle  [1524],  1531.  Erasmus  at  length  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  Complutensian  text,  and  in  his 
fourth  edition  in  1527,  gave  some  various  readings 
from  it  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  already 
noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text  in  the 
Apocalypse  in  90  places,  while  elsewhere  he  intro- 
duced only  16  changes  (Mill,  §  1141).  His  fifth 
and  last  edition  (1535)  differs  only  in  4  places  from 
the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  edition  afterwards  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  received  text.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  rested  on  scanty  and  late  Greek  evidence, 
without  the  help  of  any  versions  except  the  Latin, 
which  was  itself  so  deformed  in  common  copies,  as 
not  to  show  its  true  character  and  weight. 

4.  The  editions  of  Sfejihens.  —  The  scene  of  our 
history  now  changes  from  Basle  to  Paris.  In  1543, 
Simon  de  Colines  (C'oLtx.EU.s)  published  a  Greek 
text  of  the  N.  T.,  corrected  in  about  150  places  on 
fresh  MS.  authority.  He  was  charged  by  Beza 
with  making  changes  by  conjecture;  but  of  the  ten 
examples  quoted  by  Mill,  all  but  one  (Matt.  viii. 
33,  airayra  for  Trdi/ra)  are  supported  by  MSS.,  and 
four  by  the  Parisian  IMS.  Re;/.  85  (119  Gospp.)." 
The  edition  of  Colinseus  does  not  appear  to  have 
obtained  any  wide  influence.  Not  long  after  it  ap- 
peared, K.  Estienne  (Stephanus)  published  his 
first  edition  (1546),  which  was  based  on  a  collation 


later  (1534)  Sepulveda  describes  the  MS.  in  a  letter  to 
Erasmus,  giving  a  general  description  of  its  agreement 
with  the  Vulgate,  and  a  selection  of  various  readings. 
In  reply  to  this  Erasmus  appeals  to  a  supposed yisrf«5 
cum  GrcBcis,  made  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  14.39,  in 
accordance  with  wiiich  Greek  copies  were  to  be  altered 
to  agree  with  the  Latin ;  and  argues  that  B  may  have 
been  so  altered.  When  Sepulveda  answers  that  no 
such  compact  was  made,  Erasmus  replies  that  he  had 
heard  from  Cuthbert  [Tonstall]  of  Durham  that  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Greek  MSS.  should  be  corrected  to 
harmonize  with  the  Latin,  and  took  the  statement  for 
gnuited.  Yet  on  this  simple  misunderstanding  the 
credit  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been  impugned.  The 
influence  of  the  idea  in  '^^  fad  us  cum  Gmcis  "  has 
survived  all  belief  in  the  fact  (Tregelles,  Home,  iv.  pp. 
xv.-xvii.) 

a  An  examination  of  the  readings  quoted  from 
Oolinasus  by  Mill  shows  conclusively  that  he  used  Cod. 
119  of  the  Gospels,  10  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (8  of  the 
Acts,  tlie  MS.  marked  id  by  Stephens),  and  probably 
33  of  the  Gospels  and  5  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The 
readings  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  2  Pet.  iii.  17, 
Beem  to  be  mere  errors,  and  are  apparently  supported 
by  no  authority. 

6  This  edition  and  its  counterpart  (1549)  are  known 
as  the  "  O  mirificam  ■'  edition,  from  the  opening  words 
of  the  preface  :  "  0  mirificam  regis  nostri  optimi  et 
praestantissimi  principis  liberalitatem,"  in  allusion  to 
the  new  font  of  small  Greek  type  which  the  king  had 
ordered  to  be  cut,  and  which  was  now  used  for  the 
first  time. 

"  The  Complutensian  influence  on  these  editions 
jas  been  over-estimated.     In  the  last  verses  of  the 
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of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  with  the  Compluten- 
sian text.''  He  gives  no  detailed  description  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  used,  and  their  character  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  quotation  of  their  readings, 
which  is  given  in  the  third  edition.  According  to 
Mill,  the  text  differs  from  the  Complutensian  in 
581  places,  and  in  198  of  these  it  follows  the  last 
edition  of  Erasnuis.  The  former  printed  texts  arc 
abandoned  in  only  37  places  in  favor  of  the  MSS., 
and  the  Erasmian  reading  is  often  preferred  to  that 
upported  by  all  the  other  Greek  authorities  with 
which  Stephens  is  known  to  have  been  acquainted : 
e.  (J.  INIatt.  vi.  18,  viii.  5,  ix.  5,  (fec^  A  second 
edition  very  closelj'  resembling  the  first  both  in 
form  and  text,  having  the  same  preface  and  the 
same  number  of  pages  and  lines,  was  pidilished  in 
1549;  but  the  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  that 
known  as  the  Ee(/i'i,  published  in  1550.''  In  this 
a  systematic  collection  of  various  readings,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  2194  (Mill,  §  1227),  is  given  foi 
the  first  time ;  but  still  no  consistent  critical  use 
was  made  of  them.  Of  the  authorities  which  he 
quoted  most  have  been  since  identified.  They  were 
the  Complutensian  text,  10  JNISS.  of  the  Gospels, 
8  of  the  Acts,  7  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  8  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  2  of  the  Ajwcalypse,  in  all  15 
distinct  MSS.  One  of  these  was  the  Codex  Bezce 
(D).  Two  have  not  yet  been  recognized  (comp. 
Griesbach,  N.  T.  ff.  xxiv.-xxxvi.).  The  collations 
were  made  by  his  son  Henry  Stephens;  but  they 
fail  entirely  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  exact 
criticism.  The  various  readings  of  D  alone  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  more  than  the  whole  number 
given  by  Stephens ;  or,  to  take  another  example, 
while  only  598  variants  of  the  Complutensian  are 
given.  Mill  calculates  that  700  are  omitted  {Prolegg, 
§  1226  ).<^  Nor  was  the  use  made  of  the  materials 
more  satisfactory  than  their  quality.  Less  thau 
thirty  changes  were  made  on  MS.  authority  (Mill, 


Apocalypse  (§  3)  they  follow  what  Erasmus  supplied 
and  not  any  Greek  authority  "  (Tregelles). 

f  Stephens'  own  description  of  his  edition  cannot 
be  received  literally.  "  Codices  nacti  aliquot  ipsii 
vetustatis  specie  pene  adorandos,  quorum  copiam  nobis 
bibliotheca  regia  facile  suppeditabit,  ex  iis  ita  hunc 
nostrum  recensuimus,  iit  nullatn  omnino  tilteram  seats 
esse  pateremur,  qiiam  pliires  iique  ineliores  libri,  tan- 
quam  testes,  comprobarent .  Adjuti  praaterea  sumus 
cum  aliis  (;'.  e.  Erasmi)  tum  vero  Complutensi  editionc, 
quam  ad  vetustissimos  bibliotheca;  Leonis  X.  Pout. 
codices  excudi  jusserat  Hispan.  Card.  Fr.  Simenius  : 
quos  cum  nostris  miro  consensu  ssepissime  convenirc 
ex  ipsa  collatione  deprehendimus  "  (Pref.  edit.  1546-9). 
In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  he  says  that  he 
used  the  same  16  copies  for  these  editions  as  for  that 

d  tt  Novum  Jesu  Christi  D.  N.  Testamentum.  Ex 
Bibliotheca  Regia.  Lutetiae.  Ex  oificina  Robert! 
Stephani  typographi  regii,  regiis  typis.  MDL."  In 
this  edition  St-;pliens  simply  says  of  his  "  16  copies," 
that  the  first  is  the  Complutensian  edition,  the  second 
( Codex  BezfF.)  "  a  most  ancient  copy,  collated  by  friends 
in  Italy  ;  3-8, 10,  15,  copies  from  the  Royal  Library  ; 
cetera  sunt  ea  quae  undique  corrogare  licuit "  (Pref.). 

c  *  According  to  Scrivener  (Introd.  p.  300),  the  Com- 
plutensian differs  from  Stephens"  third  edition  in  more 
than  2,300  places,  in  whicli  it  is  cited  correctly  only 
554  times,  falsely  56  times,  and  in  more  than  1,690 
places  (not  including  itacisms  and  mere  errata)  the 
variation  is  not  noted.  Scrivener  lias  given  in  the 
same  work  (pp.  349-368)  a  full  collation  of  the  Com- 
plutensian N.  T.  with  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624.  The 
text  of  the  Complutensian  has  been  carefully  reprinted 
by  Qratz,  Tiibing.  1821,  new  ed.,  Meutz,  1827.       A. 
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1228);  and  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  follows 
the  Complutensian  text  most  closely,  "  it  hardly 
ever  deserts  the  last  edition  of  Erasmus  "  (Tregel- 
les).  Numerous  instances  occur  in  which  Stephens 
deserts  his  former  text  and  all  Ids  MSS.  to  restore 
an  Erasmian  reading.  Mill  quotes  the  following 
examples  among  others,  which  are  the  most  inter- 
esting, because  they  have  passed  from  the  Stephanie 
text  into  our  A.  V.:  Matt.  ii.  11,  eZpov  for  el5or 
(without  the  authority  of  any  Greek  MS.,  as  far  as 
1  know,  though  Scholz  says  '■'■cum  cock!,  multis  "), 
iii.  8,  KapTTovs  a^iovs  for  Kapirhv  a^ioy.  Mark  vi. 
33  ridd.  ol  ux^^ol-  xvi.  8  odd.  rax^-  Enke  vii.  31 
odd.  ei-Kf  Se  o  Kvptos.  John  xiv.  30  add.  tovtov. 
Acts  V.  2.J  add.  e|ai.  Rom.  ii.  5  om.  koI  before 
SiKaioKpiaias.  James  v.  9,  KaTaKpidrJTf  for 
/cpi6»JT€.  Prescription  as  yet  occupied  the  place 
of  evidence ;  and  it  was  well  that  the  work  of  the 
textual  critic  was  reserved  for  a  time  when  he 
could  command  trustworthy  and  complete  colla- 
tions. Stephens  published  a  fourth  edition  in  15.51 
(Geneva),  which  is  only  remarkable  as  giving  for 
the  first  time  the  present  division  into  verses. 

5.  The  edUions  of  Btza  and  Elzevir.  —  Nothing 
can  illustrate  more  clearly  the  deficiency  among 
scholars  of  the  first  elements  of  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  Bkza  (1556). 
This  great  divine  obtained  from  H.  Stephens  a 
copy  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  he  had  noted  down 
various  readings  from  about  twenty-fi\e  MSS.  and 
from  the  early  editions  (Cf.  Marsh,  on  Michaelis, 
ii.  858-60),  but  he  used  the  collection  rather  for 
exegetical  than  for  critical  purposes.  Thus  he 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  obvious  interpolations 
in  Jlatt.  i.  11:  John  xviii.  13,  which  have  conse- 
quently obtained  a  place  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V., 
and  elsewhere  maintained  readings  which,  on  crit- 

a  The  edition  of  Beza  of  1589  and  the  third  of 
Stephens  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  fundamental 
Greek  text  iif  the  A.  V.  In  the  foUowing  passages  in 
the  Go.^pels  the  A.  V.  differs  from  Stephens,  and  agrees 
with  Beza :  — 

Matt.  ix.  33,  om.  on.     Yet  this  particle  might  be 
omitted  in  translation. 
II      xxi.  7,  eTreKa.0i(Tav  for  eTr(Ka.8i.crev. 
u     xxiii.  13,  14,  transposed  in  Steph. 
Mark  vi.  29,  om.  rta. 

'1      viii.  24.  m;  SeVSpa   for  on  cos  &di'Spa. 
II     ix.  40,  ii/u.a)i'  for  vfiiav,  "  against  most  MSS." 
as  Beza  remarks. 
Luke  i.  35,  add  ix  (not  in  1st  ed.). 
u     ii.  22,  avTTJs  for  aiiTwv. 
1'      X.  22,  OOT.  Kal  cTTpa^eW  —  eiTre.     Yet  given  in 

marg.,  and  noticed  by  Beza. 
»     XV.  26,  om.  avTov. 
u     xvii.  36,  add  ver.se.     The  omission  noticed  in 

uiarg.  and  by  Beza. 
"     XX.  31,  add  kol.     So  Beza  1st  ed.,  but  not  3d 
(by  error?) 
John  xiii.  31.  ore  ovv  cfrjA9e.      "  Against  all  the  old 
MSS.-'  (Beza). 
u  xviii.  24,  add  ovv. 
In  otiiers  it  agrees  with  Stephens  against  Beza  :  — 
Matt.   i.  23,    KakeaovtTi.   for    KoAeo-eis.      The    marg. 
may  be  intended  to  give  the  other  read- 
ing. 
41      XX.   15,  ei  for  rj. 
Mark  xvi.  20,  add  ' Xfxrjv  at  the  end. 
John  iv.  5,  Svxap  for  Six^P- 
John  xviii.  20,  Trai'Tore  for  iriviodcv.     "  So  in   the 

old  MSS  "  (Beza). 
In  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  I  have  noticed  the  fol- 
.owing   passages  in  which   the  A.  V.  agrees  with  the 
text  of  Beza's  edition  of  1589  again.st  Stephens  (Acts 
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ical  grounds,  are  wholly  indefensible :  Matt.  ii.  17 ; 
Mark  iii.  16,  xvi.  2.  The  interpolation  in  Apoc. 
xi.  11,  Koi  6  &yye\os  eicTTriKd  has  passed  into 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.  The  Greek  text  of  Beza 
(dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by  H. 
Stephens  in  1565,  and  again  in  1576;  but  his 
chief  edition  was  the  third,  printed  in  1582,  which 
contained  readings  from  the  Codices  Bezm  and 
Cloromontonus.  The  reading  followed  by  the  text 
of  A.  Y.  in  Horn.  vii.  6  [aTroQavSvTOs  for  airo- 
OavovTis),  which  is  supported  by  no  Greek  MS. 
or  version  whatever,  is  due  to  this  edition.  Other 
editions  by  Beza  appeared  in  1588-89,  1598,  and 
his  (third)  text  found  a  wide  currency."  Among 
other  editions  which  were  wholly  or  in  part  based 
upon  it,  those  of  the  Elzevirs  alone  require  to 
be  noticed.  The  first  of  the.se  editions,  famous  for 
the  beauty  of* their  execution,  was  published  at 
Leyden  in  1624.  It  is  not  known  who  acted  as 
editor,  but  the  text  is  maiidy  that  of  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens.  Including  every  minute  va- 
riation in  orthography,  it  differs  from  this  in  278 
places  (Scrivener,  iV.  T.  Cambr.  1860,  p.  vi.).  In 
these  cases  it  generally  agrees  with  Beza,  more 
rarely  it  differs  from  both,  either  by  typographical 
errors  (Matt.  vi.  34,  xv.  27 ;  Luke  x.  6  odd.  S,  xi. 
12,  xiii.  19;  John  iii.  6)  or  perhaps  by  manuscript 
authority  (Matt.  xxiv.  9,  om.  twv;  Luke  vii.  12, 
viii.  29;  John  xii.  17,  on).  In  the  second  edition 
(Leyden,  1633)  it  was  amiounced  that  the  text  was 
that  which  was  universally  received  {itxtmu  eryo 
holies  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptiim),  and  the  declara- 
tion thus  boldly  made  was  practically  fulfilled. 
From  this  time  the  Elzevirian  text  was  generally 
reprinted  on  the  continent,  and  that  of  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens  in  England,  till  quite  recent 
times.     Yet  it  has  been  shown   that   these  texts 


xvii.  25,  xxi.  8,  xxii.  25,  xxiv.  13,  18  ;  Rom.  vii.  6 
(note),  viii.  11  (note),  xii.  11,  xvi.  20  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11, 
XV.  31  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  vi.  15,  vii.  12,  16,  xi.  10  ;  Col.  i. 

1  [2?],  24.  ii.  10  [13?]  ;  1  The.ss.  ii.  15;  2  Thess.  ii.  4; 
Tit.  ii.  10  ;  Hebr.  ix.  2  (note)  ;  James  ii.  18  (note),  iv. 
13,  15,  V.  12 ;  1  I'et.  i.  4  (note);  2  Pet.  iii.  7  ;  1  John 
i.  4,  ii.  23  (in  itahcs),  iii.  16;  2  John  3;  3  John  7  ; 
Jude  24  ;  Apoc.  iii.  1,  v.  11,  vii.  2,  10,  14,  viii.  11,  xi. 
1,  2,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  4.  On  the  other 
hand  the  A.  A',  agrees  with  Stephens  again.^'t  Beza, 
Acts  iv.  27,  xvi.  17,  xxv.  6  (note),  xxvi.  8  ;  Rom.  v. 
17  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  vii.  29.  xi.  22,  x.  38  (error  of  press  ?) ; 

2  Cor.  iii.  14  ;  Gal.  iv.  17  (note) ;  Phil.  i.  23  ;  Tit.  ii. 
7  ;  Hebr.  x.  2  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21,  iii.  21 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  12  ; 
Apoc.  iv.  10,  ix.  5,  xii.  14,  xiv.  2,  xviii.  6,  xix.  1.  The 
enumeration  given  by  Scrivener  {A  Snpplevitnt  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  pp.  7,  8)  differs  slightly  from  this, 
which  includes  a  few  more  passages  ;  other  passages 
are  doubtful :  Acts  vii.  26,  xv.  32,  xix.  27  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 

1,  xiii.  4  :  Apoc.  iv.  8,  xviii.  16.  In  other  places.  Matt. 
ii.  11,  x.  10:  John  [viii.  6,  xii.  26.  xvi.  25  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,]  xviii.  1 ;  Acts  xxvii.  29  ;  2  Pet.  i.  1,  they  fol 
low  neither.  In  James  iv.  15,  ^-qa-onev  seems  to  be  ?. 
conjecture.  [No  ;  A.  V.  follows  "  Ed.  St.  2.  Wechel 
prob.  Erasmo."  See  Wetsteiu.  —  A.]  The  additiona' 
notes  on  readings.  Matt.  i.  11,  xxvi.  26  ;  Mark  ix.  16  ; 
Luke  ii.  .38  ;  John  xviii.  13  :  Acts  xxv.  6  ;  Eph.  vi.  9  ; 
James  ii.  18  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  2,  11,  18  ;  1  John  ii.  23  ;  2 
John  8,  all  come  from  Beza. 

*  In  the  following  passages,  Acts  xxi.  8  ;  Apoc.  vii. 

2,  14,  xvii.  4  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21  {T])xiav,  vixlv),  Apoc.  ix.  5, 
xii.  14,  xiv.  2,  xviii.  6,  xix.  1,  the  statements  above 
apply  to  the  text  of  Beza's  ed.  of  1565,  but  not  to  that 
of  1589.  In  1  Pet.  ii.  21  the  A.  V.  follows  Bezii's  ed.  ot 
1589  against  Stephens  in  adding  /cat,  even.  —  Mr  West 
cott's  enumeration  is  by  no  means  complete.         A. 
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were  substantially  formed  on  late  MS.  authority, 
rvithoufc  the  help  of  any  complete  collations  or  of 
any  readings  (except  of  D)  of  a  first  class  MS., 
without  a  good  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  oriental  versions.  Nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  have  produced  a  critically  pure 
text  from  such  materials  and  those  treated  without 
any  definite  system.  Yet,  to  use  Bentley's  words, 
which  are  not  too  strong,  "  the  text  stood  as  if  an 
apostle  were  K.  Stephens'  compositor."  Habit 
hallowed  what  was  commonly  used,  and  the  course 
of  textual  polemics  contributed  not  a  little  to  pre- 
serve without  change  the  common  field  on  which 
controversialists  were  prepared  to  engage. 

(ii.)  From  Mill  to  Scfioh.—6.  The  second  period 
of  the  history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treated 
with  less  detail.  It  was  influenced,  more  or  less, 
throughout  by  the  (extns  recep/us,  though  the  au- 
thority of  this  provisional  text  was  gradually  shaken 
by  the  increase  of  critical  materials  and  the  bold 
enunciation  of  principles  of  revision.  The  first 
important  collection  of  various  readmgs  —  for  that 
of  Stephens  was  too  imperfect  to  deserve  the  name 
—  vv.as  given  by  Walton  in  tiie  6tli  volume  of  his 
Polyglott.  The  Syriac,  Arabic,  yEthiopic,  and 
Persian  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  together  with  the 
readings  of  Cod.  Alex.,  were  printed  in  the  5th 
volume  together  with  the  text  of  Stephens.  To 
these  were  added  in  the  6th  the  readings  collected 
by  Stephens,  others  from  an  edition  by  Wechel  at 
Frankfort  (1597),  the  readings  of  the  Codices  Bezce 
and  Cliiromont,  and  of  fourteen  other  MSS.  which 
had  been  collated  under  the  care  of  Archbp.  Ussher. 
Some  of  these  collations  were  extremely  imperfect 
(Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  p.  Ixvii.;  Inlroduction,  p. 
148),  as  appears  from  later  examination,  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  oriental  versions  side 
by  side  with  the  current  Greek  text.  A  few  more 
MS.  readings  were  given  by  Cukcell.eus  (de 
Courcelles)  in  an  edition  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1658,  &c.,  but  the  great  names  of  this  period  con- 
tiime  to  be  those  of  Englishmen.  The  readings 
of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  versions  were  first  given 
in  the  edition  of  (Bp.  Fell)  Oxford,  1675;  ed. 
Gregory,  1703 ;  but  the  greatest  service  which  Fell 
rendered  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  was  the 
liberal  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  Mill.  The 
work  of  Mill  (Oxon.  1707;  Amstelod.  [also  Koter- 
od.]  ed.  Kiister,  1710;  other  copies  have  on  the 
title-page  1723,  1746,  &c.)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  text.  There  is  much  in  it 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  historical  inquiry, 
nuicli  that  is  imperfect  in  the  materials,  much  that 
is  crude  and  capricious  in  criticism,  but  when  every 
drawback  has  been  made,  the  edition  remains  a 
splendid  monument  of  the  labors  of  a  life.  The 
work  occupied  Mill  about  thirty  years,  and  was 
finished  only  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  One 
great  merit  of  Mill  was  that  he  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  each  element  of  critical  evidence,  the 
tstimony  of  MSS.  versions  and  citations,  as  well 
as  internal  evidence.  In  particular  he  asserted  the 
claims  of  the  Latin  version  and  maintained,  against 
much  opposition,  even  from  his  patron  Bp.  Fell, 
the  great  value  of  patristic  quotations,  lie  had 
also  a  clear  view  of  the  necessitj'  of  forming  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  character  of  each  authority, 
and  described  in  detail  those  of  which  he  made  use. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  previous  texts,  a  labor  which, 
even  now,  has  in  many  parts  not  been  superseded. 
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But  while  he  pronounced  decided  judgments  on 
various  readings  both  in  the  notes  and,  without 
any  reference  or  plan,  in  the  Prolegomena,  he  did 
not  venture  to  introduce  any  changes  into  the 
printed  text.  He  repeated  the  Stephanie  text  of 
1550  without  any  intentional  change,  and  from  his 
edition  this  has  passed  (as  Mill's)  into  general  use 
in  England.  His  caution,  however,  could  not  save 
him  from  vehement  attacks.  The  charge  which 
was  brought  against  Walton"  of  unsettling  the 
sacred  text,  was  renewed  against  Mill,  and,  imhap- 
pily,  found  an  advocate  in  Whitby  {Examen  va- 
riantium.  lectionum  J.  Millii  S.  T.  P.  annexed  to 
his  Annotations),  a  man  whose  genius  was  worthy 
of  better  things.  The  30,000  various  readings 
which  he  was  said  to  have  collected  formed  a  com- 
mon-place with  the  assailants  of  the  Bible  (Bentley, 
Remarks,  iii.  348-358,  ed.  Dyce).  But  the  work 
of  Mill  silently  produced  fruit  both  in  England  and 
Germany.  Men  grew  familiar  with  the  proljlems 
of  textual  criticism  and  were  thus  prepared  to  meet 
them  fairly. 

7.  Among  those  who  had  known  and  valued 
Mill  was  K.  Bentley,  the  greatest  of  English 
scholars.  In  his  earliest  work  (Kpist.  ad  J.  Mil- 
Hum,  ii.  362,  ed.  Dyce),  in  1691,  Bentley  had 
expressed  generous  admiration  of  the  labors  of 
Mill,  and  afterwards,  in  1713,  in  his  liemar/cs, 
triumphantly  refuted  the  charges  of  impiety  with 
which  they  were  assailed.  But  Mill  had  only 
"  accumulated  various  readings  as  a  promptuary  to 
the  judicious  and  critical  reader;  "  Bentley  would 

"  make  use  of  that  promptuary and  not 

leave  the  reader  in  doubt  and  suspense"  (Answer 
to  Remarks,  iii.  503).  With  this  view  he  an- 
nounced, in  1716,  his  intention  of  publishing  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MS.,  "exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  best  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words 
nor  even  particles'  difference"  (iii.  477  to  Archbp. 
Wake).  Collations  were  shortly  afterwards  under- 
taken both  at  Paris  (including  C)  and  Rome  (B), 
and  Bentley  himself  spared  neither  labor  nor 
money.  In  1720  he  published  his  Proposals  and 
a  Specimen  (Apoc.  xxii.).  In  this  notice  he  an- 
nounces his  design  of  publishing  "  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ....  as  represented  in 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  JISS.  in  Greek 
and  Roman  (?)  capital  letters."  In  this  way  "he 
believes  that  he  has  retrieved  (except  in  a  very 
few  places)  the  true  exemplar  of  Origen  .... 
and  is  sure  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  by 
tlieir  nuitual  assistance,  do  so  settle  the  orighial 
text  to  the  smallest  nicety  as  cainiot  be  performed 
now  in  any  cltissic  author  whatever."  He  pur- 
posed to  add  all  the  various  readings  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  "  and  what  has  crept  into  any  copies 
since  is  of  no  value  or  authority."  The  proposals 
were  immediately  assailed  by  Middletoii.  A  vio- 
lent controversy  followed,  but  Bentley  continued 
his  labors  till  1729  (Dyce,  iii.  483).  After  that 
time  they  seemed  to  have  ceased.  The  troubles 
in  which  Bentley  was  involved  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  the  sus- 
pension of  his  work.  The  one  chapter  which  he 
pviblished  shows  clearly  enough  that  he  was  pre- 
pared  to  deal  with  variations  in  his  copies,  and 


n  Especially  by  the  great  Puritan  Owen  in  liis  Con- 
siderations.    Walton  replied  with  severity  in  Tiis  Con- 

sideralor  considered. 
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there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  disagreement  of  his  ancient  codices  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  plan  which  he  had  proclaimed  with 
undoubtiug  confidence  (Scrivener,  CoJ.  Aug.  p. 
xix.)-  A  complete  account  of  Bentley's  labors  on 
the  N.  T.  is  prepared  for  publication  (1861)  by  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Ellis,  under  the  title  Bentleii  Crilica 
Sacra.     [Published  in  1862.— A.] 

8.  The  conception  of  Beiitiey  was  in  advance 
both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the  materials 
at  his  command.  Textual  criticism  was  forced  to 
undergo  a  long  discipline  before  it  was  prepared  to 
follow  out  his  principles.  During  this  time  Ger- 
man scholars  hold  the  first  place.  Foremost  among 
these  was  Bengel  (1G87-1752),  who  was  led  to 
study  the  variations  of  the  N.  T.  from  a  devout 
sense  of  the  infinite  value  of  every  divine  word. 
His  merit  in  discerning  the  existence  of  families 
of  documents  has  been  already  noticed  (i.  §  12); 
but  the  evidence  before  him  was  not  sufficient  to 
show  the  paramount  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses.  His  most  important  rule  was,  Proclivi 
scriptioni  prcesiat  ardua  ;  but  except  in  the  Reve- 
lation he  did  not  venture  to  give  any  reading 
which  had  not  been  already  adopted  in  some  edi- 
tion {Prodromus  N.  T.  Gr.  rede  cnvivque  adm'- 
nandi,  1725;  Nov.  Testam 1734;  Appa- 
ratus criticus,  ed.  2'la  cura  P.  D.  Burk,  1763). 
But  even  the  partial  revision  which  Bengel  had 
made  exposed  him  to  the  bitterest  attacks;  and 
Wetstein,  when  at  length  he  publishe<l  his  great 
edition,  reprinted  the  received  text.  The  labors 
of  Wetstein  (1693-1754)  formed  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  While  still 
very  young  (1716)  he  was  engaged  to  collate  for 
Bentley,  and  he  afterwards  continued  the  work  for 
himself.  In  1733  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Basle, 
his  native  town,  from  theological  differences,  and 
his  Greek  Testament  did  not  appear  till  1751-52 
at  Amsterdam.  A  first  edition  of  the  Prolego- 
mena \\ni\  been  published  previously  in  1730;  but 
the  principles  which  he  then  maintained  were  after- 
wards much  modified  by  his  opposition  to  Bengel 
(comp.  Preface  to  N.  2\  cura  Gerardi  de  Tra- 
jec.U\  ed.  2^^,  1735)."  The  great  service  which 
Wetstein  rendered  to  sacred  criticism  was  by  the 
collection  of  materials.  He  made  nearly  as  great 
an  advance  on  Mill  as  Jlill  had  made  on  those  who 
preceded  him.  But  in  the  use  of  his  materials  he 
showed  little  critical  tact;  and  his  strange  theory 
of  the  Lathiizaiion  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
proved  for  a  long  time  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
sound  study  of  the  Greek  text  {Prolegomena,  ed. 
Semler,  1766,  ed.  Lotze,  1831). 

9.  It  was  the  work  of  Gkiesbach  (1745-1812) 
to  place  the  comparative  value  of  existing  docu- 


a  Gerhard  von  Maastricht's  N.  T.  first  appeared  in 
1711,  with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  and  a  series 
of  canons  composed  to  justify  the  received  text.  Some 
of  these  canons  deserve  to  be  quoted,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  bold  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  printed 
text,  as  such. 

Can.  ix.  "  Umis  codex  non  facit  variantem  lectionem 
....  modo  rccepta  lectio  sit  secundum  analogiam 
MeV  ■   .   . 

Can.  X  "  Neque  duo  codices  faciunt  variantem  lec- 
tionem .  .  .  contra  reccptam  et  editam  et  sani  sensus 
lectionem  .   .  maxime  in  omittendo  "... 

Can.  xlv.  "  Versiones  etiam  antiquissiuise  ab  editis  et 
manuscriptis  differente'  ,  .  ost^ndunt  oscitautiam 
interpretiE 
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ments  in  a  clearer  light.  The  time  was  now  come 
when  the  results  of  collected  evidence  might  be  set 
out;  and  Griesbach,  with  singular  sagacity,  cour- 
tesy, and  zeal,  devoted  his  life  to  the  work.  His 
first  editions  (Synopsis,  1774;  Nor.  Test.  ed.  1, 
1777-75)  were  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  criti- 
cal collections  of  Wetstein.  Not  long  afterwards 
Matth.ei  published  an  edition  based  on  the  accu- 
rate collation  of  Moscow  MSS.  {N.  T.  ex  Codd. 
Mosquensibus  ....  Riga,  1782-88,  12  vols. ;  ed. 
2da,  1803-1807,  3  vols.).  These  new  materials 
were  further  increased  by  the  collections  of  Alter 
(1786-87),  Birch,  Adler,  and  Moldenhawer  (1788- 
1801 ),  as  well  as  by  the  labors  of  Griesbach  himself. 
And  when  Griesbach  published  his  second  edition 
(1796-1806,  3d  ed.  of  vol.  i.  by  D.  Schulz,  1827) 
he  made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials  thus  placed 
in  his  hands.  His  chief  error  was  that  he  altered 
the  received  text  instead  of  constructing  the  text 
afresh ;  but  in  acuteness,  vigor,  and  candor  he 
stands  below  no  editor  of  the  NT.,  and  his  judg- 
ment will  always  retain  a  peculiar  value.  In  1805 
he  published  a  manual  edition  with  a  selection  of 
readings  which  he  judged  to  be  more  or  less  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  this  has  been  often  reprinted 
(comp.  SymboliB  Criiicm,  1785-1793  ;  Ojniscula, 
ed.  Gabler,  1824-25;  Conmienfarhis  Criticus, 1798- 
1811 ;  White's  Criseos  Griesbachiarue  .  .  .  Synop- 
sis, 1811). 

10.  The  edition  of  Scholz  contributed  more 
in   appearance  than  reality  to  the  furtherance  of 

criticism.  {N.  T.  ad  Jidem  test,   crit 1830- 

1836).  This  laborious  scholar  collected  a  greater 
mass  of  various  readings  than  had  been  brought 
together  before,  but  his  work  is  very  inaccurate, 
and  his  own  collations  singularly  superficial.  Yet 
it  was  of  service  to  call  attention  to  the  mass  of 
unused  MSS. ;  and,  while  depreciating  the  value 
of  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  Scholz  himself  showed 
the  powerful  influence  of  Griesbach's  principles  by 
accepting  frequently  the  Alexandrine  in  preference 
to  the  t'onstantinopolitan  reading  (i.  §  14.  Comp. 
Biblisch-Kriiisclie  Jieise  .  .  .  1823;  Ctirce  Crilica 
.   .  .  1820-1 845). 6 

(iii.)  From  Lnchmann  to  the  jyresent  time.  — 11. 
In  the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Scholz's  N.  T.  a  small  edition  appeared  in  a 
series  of  classical  texts  prepared  by  Lachimann 
(t  1851).  In  this  the  admitted  principles  of 
scholarship  were  for  the  first  time  applied  through- 
out to  the  construction  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T. 
The  prescriptive  right  of  the  textus  receptns  was 
wholly  set  aside,  and  the  text  in  every  ])art  was 
regulated  by  ancient  authority.  Before  publishing 
his  small  edition  (N.  T.  Gr.  ex  recensione  C.  Lach- 
nianni,  Berol.  1831)  Lachmann  had  given  a  short 


C.iN.  xvii.  "Citationes  Patrum  textus  N.  T.  non 
facere  debent  variantem  lectionem."' 

Can.  xxix.   "  Effiraclor  lectio  textus  recepti.''' 

As  examples  of  Can.  ix.  we  find.  Matt.  i.  16,  xptCTTos 
for  'I.  6  Aey.  xp-  \  ^-  25,  om.  tov  TrpwroroKOi' :  Koni.  i. 
31,  o»«.  a.<nT6v&ov<;.  On  1  John  v.  7,  8,  the  editor 
refers  to  the  Compluteusiau  edition,  and  adds  •  "  Ex 
hac  editionc.  quae  .'id  fidem  pnestantissimoium  5ISS. 
edita  est,  indicium  ciaruni  habenius.  quod  in  |ilurimis 
manuscriptis  locus  sic  inventus  et  Icctus  sit "'  (p.  35). 

ft  *  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1845,  Scholz  says 
that  if  lie  should  prepare  another  edition  of  t»he  N.  T., 
he  should  receive  into  the  text  mo.'-l  of  those  readings 
which  he  had  desin:nated  in  the  inner  margin  of  his 
Greek  Testament  as  Alexandrine.  See  the  quotation 
in  Scrivener's  Introd.  p.  340.  A, 
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iccount  of  his  design  {Siucl.  u.  Krit.  1830,  iv.),  to 
which  he  referred  his  readers  in  a  brief  postscript, 
but  the  book  itself  contained  no  Apparatus  or  Pro- 
legomena, and  was  the  sulject  of  great  and  painful 
misrepresentations.  When,  however,  the  distinct 
assertion  of  the  primary  claims  of  evidence  through- 
out the  N.  T.  was  more  fairly  appreciated,  Lach- 
mann  felt  himself  encouraged  to  imdertake  a  larger 
edition,  with  both  Latin  and  Greek  texts.  The 
Greek  authorities  for  this,  limited  to  the  primary 
uncial  MSS.  (ABC  D  P  Q  T  Z  E^  Go  Dg  Hg), 
and  the  quotations  of  Irenseus  and  Origen,  were 
arranged  by  the  younger  Buttmann.  Lachmann 
himself  prepared  the  Latin  evidence  (Tregelles, 
Hist,  of  Gv.  Text.,  p.  101),  and  revised  both  texts. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1842,  the  second  was 
printed  in  1815,  but  not  published  till  1850,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  opposition  which  Lach- 
mann found  from  his  friend  De  Wette  {N.  T.  ii. 
Prmf.  iv.;  Tregelles,  p.  111).  The  text  of  the 
new  edition  did  not  diti'er  much  from  that  of  the 
former;  but  while  in  the  former  he  had  used 
Western  {Latin)  authority  only  to  decide  in  cases 
where  Eastern  (Greek)  authorities  were  divided; 
in  the  latter  he  used  the  two  great  sources  of 
evidence  together.  I^achmann  delighted  to  quote 
Bentley  as  his  great  precursor  (§7);  but  there  was 
an  important  difference  in  their  immediate  aims. 
Bentley  beUeved  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  true  text  directly  by  a  comparison  of  the  oldest 
Greek  authorities  with  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate.  Aftex'wards  very  important  remains  of 
the  earlier  Latin  versions  were  disco\ered,  and  the 
whole  question  was  complicated  by  the  collection 
of  fresh  documents.  Lachmann  therefore  wished 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  give  the  current  text 
of  the  fourth  century,  which  might  then  become 
the  basis  of  further  criticism.  This  at  least  was  a 
great  step  towards  the  truth,  though  it  must  not 
be  accepted  as  a  final  one.  Griesbaeh  had  changed 
the  current  text  of  the  15th  and  IGth  centuries  in 
numberless  isolated  passages,  but  yet  the  late  text 
was  the  foundation  of  his  own;  Lachmann  admit- 
ted the  authority  of  antiquity  everywhere,  in  orthog- 
raphy, in  construction,  in  the  whole  complexion 
and  arrangement  of  his  text.  But  Lachmann's 
edition,  great  as  its  merits  are  as  a  first  appeal  to 
ancient  evidence,  is  not  without  serious  faults. 
The  materials  on  which  it  was  based  were  imper- 
fect. The  range  of  patristic  citations  was  limited 
arbitrarily.  The  exclusion  of  the  oriental  versions, 
however  necessary  at  the  time,  left  a  wide  margin 
for  later  change  (t.  i.  Pnef.  p.  xxiv.).  The  neg- 
lect of  primary  cursives  often  necessitated  absolute 
confidence  on  slender  MS.  authority.  Lachmann 
was  able  to  use,  but  little  fitted  to  collect,  evi- 
dence (t.  i.  pp.  XXV.,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.).  It  was, 
however,  enough  for  him  to  have  consecrated  the 
highest  scholarship  by  devoting  it  to  the  service  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  to  have  claimed  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  a  field  for  reverent  and  searching  criticism. 
(The  best  account  of  Lachmaim's  plan  and  edition 
is  in  Tregelles,  /list,  of  Printed  Text,  pp.  97-115. 
His  most  important  critics  are  Fritzsche,  De  Con- 
formaiione  N.  T.  Crilica  .  .  .  1841;  Tischeu- 
iorf,  Prolegg.  pp.  cii.  -cxii.) 
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«  The  second  ami  third  editions  were  Gracco-Latin 
editions,  pubUshcd  at  Paris  iu  1842,  of  no  critical  value 
(of.  Protegf(.  cxxiv.-v.).  [Tlic  3d  edition  contained  no 
Latin  text.  —  A.l  The  fifth  wag  a  simple  text,  with 
the   variations  of  Elzevir,  chiefly  a   reprint   of  the 


12.  The  chief  defects  of  Lachmaim's  edition  arise 
from  deficiency  of  authorities.  Another  German 
scholar,  Tisciiendorf,  has  devoted  twenty  years 
to  enlarging  our  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  MSS. 
The  first  edition  of  Tischendorf  (1841)  has  now  no 
special  claims  for  notice.  In  his  second  (Leipsic) 
edition  (1849)  he  fully  accepted  the  great  principle 
of  Lachmann  (though  he  widened  the  range  of 
ancient  authorities),  that  the  text  "  must  be  sought 
solely  from  ancient  authorities,  and  not  from  the 
so-called  received  edition  "  {Pnef  p.  xii),  and  gave 
many  of  the  results  of  his  own  laborious  and  val- 
uable collations.  The  size  of  this  manual  edition 
necessarily  excluded  a  full  exhibition  of  evidence: 
the  editor's  own  judgment  was  often  arljitrary  and 
inconsistent;  but  the  general  influence  of  the  edi- 
tion was  of  the  very  highest  value,  and  the  text,  as 
a  whole,  probably  better  than  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  During  the  next  few  years  Tischendorf 
prosecuted  his  laliors  on  JISS.  with  tmwearied  dili- 
gence, and  in  1855-59  he  published  his  third  (sev- 
enth ")  critical  edition.  In  this  he  has  given  the 
authorities  for  and  against  each  reading  in  consid- 
erable detail,  and  included  the  chief  results  of  his 
later  discoveries.  The  whole  critical  apparatus  is 
extremely  valuable,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  student.  The  text,  except  in  details  of  orthog- 
raph)',  exhibits  generally  a  retrograde  movement 
from  the  most  ancient  testimony.  The  Prolegom- 
ena are  copious  and  full  of  interest. 

*  In  Oct.  1864  Tischendorf  published  the  1st 
Lieferunij  of  his  8th  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T., 
of  which  5  parts  have  now  appeared,  extending  to 
John  vi.  23,  and  the  6th  part,  completing  the  Gos- 
pels, has  probably  by  this  time  (May,  1869)  been 
issued  in  Germany.  The  critical  apparatus  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  in  settling  the  text,  Tischendorf  at- 
taches more  importance  to  the  most  ancient  author- 
ities, and  in  particular,  to  the  agreement  of  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Latin  JNISS.,  than  he  did  in  the  preced- 
ing edition.  A. 

13.  Meanwhile  the  sound  study  of  sacred  crit- 
icism had  revived  in  England.  In  1844  Tkkgelles 
published  an  edition  of  ihe  Apocalypse  in  Greek  and 
English,  and  announced  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.* 
From  this  time  he  engaged  in  a  systematic  exam- 
ination of  all  unpublished  uncial  MSS.,  going  over 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  Tischendorf,  and  com- 
paring results  with  him.  In  1854  he  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  labors  and  principles  {An 
Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  ....  London),  and  again  in  his  new 
edition  of  Home's  Introduction  (1856),  [to  which 
"  additions  "  and  a  "  Postscript  "  were  published  in 
1860)  On  the  remarkable  reading  fiovoyei'ijs  de6s, 
John  i.  18,  discussed  in  this  Postscript,  there  is  an 
article  in  the  BiU.  Sacra  for  Oct.  1861,  pp.  840- 
872.  —  A.]  The  fii-st  part  of  his  Greek  Testament, 
containing  Si.  Matthew  and  St.  JNIark,  appeared  in 
1857 ;  the  second,  completing  the  Gospels,  has  just 
appeared  (1861).  [The  third.  Acts  and  Cath.  Epis- 
tles, was  pulilished  in  1865;  the  fourth,  Komans  to 
2  Thess.,  in  1869.  —  A.]  In  this  he  gives  at  length 
the  e\idence  of  all  uncial  MSS.,  and  of  some  pecu- 
liarly valuable  cursives :  of  all  versions  up  to  the  7th 
century :  of  all  Fathers  to  Eusebius  inclusi\e.    The 


(fourth)  edition  of  1849.  The  sixth  was  a  Triglott  V.  T. 
1854-55  (Greek,  Latin,  German)  ;  1858  (tJreek  and  Lat- 
in). 

*  Dr.  Tregelles'  first  specimen  was  published  in  ^H!ib 
{Hist,  of  Printed  Text,  p.  153). 
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T>atin  Vulgate  is  added,  chiefly  from  the  Cod.  Amia- 
iinus  with  the  readings  of  the  Clementine  edition. 
This  edition  of  Tregelles  differs  from  that  of  Lach- 
niann  by  the  greater  width  of  its  critical  founda- 
tion; and  from  that  of  Tischendorf  by  a  more  con- 
stant adherence  to  ancient  evidence.  Every  possible 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  publication,  and  the  work  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  tiie  most  important  contributions,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  exact,  which  has  been  yet  made 
to  the  cause  of  textual  criticism.  The  editions  of 
Knapp  (1797,  &c.),  Vater  (182-1),  Tittmann  (1820, 
&c.),  and  Hahn  (1840,  &c.)  [also  Theile,  1844,  &c.] 
have  no  peculiar  critical  value."  Meyer  (1829,  &c.) 
paid  greater  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  text 
which  accompanies  his  great  commentary;  but  his 
critical  notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  Greek  Testament  of  Alford,  as  in  that  of 
Meyer,  the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentary; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  important  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  Jjy  the  editor  in  true 
principles  of  criticism  during  the  course  of  its  pub- 
lication. The  fourth  edition  of  the  1st  vol.  (1859) 
contains  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  authority  of 
ancient  evidence,  as  supported  both  by  its  external 
and  internal  claims,  and  corrects  much  that  was 
vague  and  subjective  in  former  editions.  Other 
annotated  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  valu- 
able for  special  merits,  may  be  passed  over  as  having 
little  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  text.  One  simple 
text,  however,  deserves  notice  (Caml)r.  1860,  [ed. 
auctior  et  emend.,  18G2] ),  in  which,  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  type,  Scrivener  has  represented  at 
a  glance  all  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  text  of  Stephens  (1550),  Elzevir  (1624),  and 
Beza  (1565),  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tre- 
gelles. 

14.  Besides  the  critical  editions  of  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  various  collections  of  readings  have  been 
published  separately,  which  cannot  be  wholly  omit- 
ted. In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  (§  9), 
the  most  important  are  by  Rinck,  Lucubralio  Cril- 
ica,  1830 ;  Keiche,  Codicuin  MSS.  N.  T.  Gr.  ali- 
quot insigniovuiii  in  Bibl.  Reg.  Paris  ....  collatio 
1847;  Scrivener,  A  Collation  of  about  Twenty 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Gospels  ....  185-3 ;  A 
Transcript  of  the  Cod.  Aug.,  with  a  fill  Collation 
of  Fifty  MSS.  1859;  and  E.  de  Muralt,  of  Rus- 
sian MSS.  (N.  T.  1848).  The  chief  contents  of 
the  splendid  series  of  Tischendorf 's  works  ( Codex 
Ephraenii  Rescripius,  1843:  Codex  Cl'tromonta- 
nus,  1852;  Monumenta  sacra  inedita,  1840-1856: 
[J/ow.  sacra  ined.  nova  coll.,  vol.  i.  (1855),  ii.  (1857), 
iii.  (1860),  V.  (1865),  vi.  (1869);]  Anccdota  sacra 
et  2ir<fana,  1855,  [new  ed.,  enlarged,  1861;]  No- 
ti.tia  Cod.  Sinaiilci,  1860;  [CWea;  Sinaiticus, 
1862,  N.  T.  Sinaiticum,  1863,  and  N.  T.  Gr.  ex 
Sin.  Cod.  1865;  Ajipeiulix  Codd.  Si7i.  Vat.  Alex. 
1867;  Nov.  Test.  Vat.  1967,  and  Appendix  A'^ov. 
Test.  Vaticani,  1869])  are  given  in  his  own  and 
other  editions  of  the  N.  T.  [His  editions  of  im- 
portant Latin  JMSS.,  Evangelium  Palatinum  (unte- 
Hieronymian),  1847,  and  Cod.  Amiatinus,  1850. 
new  ed.  1854,  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  —  A.] 
(The  chief  works  on  the  history  of  the  printed  text 
are  those  of  Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Printed  Text,  1854 ; 
Reuss,  Geschichte  d.  H.  Schrift.  §§  395  fF.,  where 
nxe  very  complete  bibliographical  references;   and 


a  *  The  unwary  student  should  be  learned  against 
the  edition';  c^  Hahn  and  Buttmann  (1856,  &c.).     See 
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the  Prolegomena  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and 
Tischendorf.  To  these  must  be  added  the  prom- 
ised (1861)  Introduction  of  Mf.  Scrivener. 

III.  Principles  of  Te.ytual  Ckiticism. 

The  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped  by 
definite  rules.  The  formal  enunciation  of  prin- 
ciples is  Ijut  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  revision, 
liven  Lachmann,  who  proposed  to  follow  the  most 
directly  mechanical  method,  frequently  allowed  play 
to  his  own  judgment.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be 
otherwise  with  a  true  scholar;  and  if  there  is  need 
anywhere  for  the  most  free  and  devout  exercise  of 
every  faculty,  it  must  be  in  tracing  out  the  very 
words  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Lord  himself. 
The  justification  of  a  method  of  revision  lies  in 
the  result.  Canons  of  criticism  are  more  frequently 
corollaries  than  laws  of  procedure.  Yet  such  canons 
are  not  without  use  in  marking  the  course  to  be 
followed,  but  they  are  intended  only  to  guide,  and 
not  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  tact  and  schol- 
arship. The  student  will  judge  for  himself  how 
far  they  are  applicable  in  every  particular  case; 
and  no  exhibition  of  general  principles  can  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  separate  witnesses  and  of  gtoups 
of  witnesses.  The  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  like  the 
text  of  all  other  books,  depends  on  evidence.  Rules 
may  classify  the  evidence  and  facilitate  the  decision, 
but  the  final  appeal  must  be  to  the  evidence  itself. 
What  appears  to  be  the  only  sound  system  of  crit- 
icism will  be  seen  from  the  rules  which  follow.  The 
examples  which  are  added  can  be  worked  out  in 
any  critical  edition  of  the  (ireek  Testament,  and 
will  explain  better  than  any  lengthened  description 
the  application  of  the  rules. 

1.  The  text  must  throughout  be  determined  by 
evidence  without  allowing  any  prescriptive  right  to 
printed  editions.  In  the  infancy  of  criticism  it  was 
natural  that  early  printed  editions  should  possess 
a  greater  value  than  individual  MSS.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Complutensian  editors,  and  of  Erasmus 
and  Stephens,  was  such  as  to  command  respect  for 
their  texts  prior  to  examination.  Comparatively 
few  manuscripts  were  known,  and  none  thoroughly; 
but  at  present  the  whole  state  of  the  question  is 
altered.  We  are  now  accurately  acquainted  with 
the  materials  possessed  by  the  two  latter  editors 
and  with  the  use  which  they  made  of  them.  If 
there  is  as  yet  no  such  certainty  witli  regard  to  the 
basis  of  the  Complutensian  text,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  no  high  value  can  be  assigned  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  early  appar- 
atus, new  sources  of  evidence  of  infinitely  greater 
variety  and  value.  To  claim  for  the  printed  text 
any  right  of  possession  is,  therefore,  to  be  faithless 
to  the  principles  of  critical  truth.  The  received 
text  may  or  may  not  be  correct  in  any  particular 
case  but  this  must  be  determined  solely  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  original  authorities.  Nor  is  it  right 
even  to  assume  the  received  text  as  our  basis.  The 
question  before  us  is  not  What  is  to  be  changed'^ 
but.  What  is  to  be  read'i  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  insist  on  this  if  it  were  not  that  a  natural  in- 
firmity makes  every  one  unjustly  conservative  in 
criticism.  It  seems  to  be  irreverent  to  disturb  an  old 
belief,  when  real  irreverence  lies  in  perpetuating  an 
error,  however  slight  it  may  appear  to  be.  This 
holds  good  universally.  In  Holy  Scripture  nothing 


Appendix  to  Norton's   Statement  of  Reasons   2d  ed.; 
p.  443fi,  and  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Oct.  18' J,  p.  877  ff.     A  ' 
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can  be  indifferent;  and  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of 
the  critic  to  apply  to  details  of  order  and  orthog- 
raphy the  same  c  ire  as  he  bestows  on  what  may  be 
ju  Iged  weightier  points.  If,  indeed,  there  were  any- 
thing in  the  circumstances  of  the  first  publication 
of  the  N.  T.  whicli  might  seem  to  remove  it  from 
the  ordinary  fortunes  of  books,  tlien  it  would  be 
impossihle  not  to  respect  the  pious  sentiment  which 
accepts  the  early  text  as  an  immediate  worlc  of 
Providence.  But  the  history  shows  too  many 
marks  of  human  frailty  to  admit  of  such  a  sup- 
position. The  text  itself  contains  palpable  and  ad- 
mitted errors  (Matt.  ii.  11,  evpof,  Acts  viii.  37, 
ix.  5,  G;  Apoc.  v.  14,  xxii.  11;  not  to  mention  1 
John  V.  7 ),  in  every  way  analogous  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  first  classical  texts.  The  conclusion 
is  obvious,  and  it  is  superstition  rather  than  rever- 
ence which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  service  of  Scrip- 
ture the  laws  which  have  restored  so  much  of  their 
native  beauty  to  other  ancient  writings.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  fix  the  reading  in  every  case 
finally,  but  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to 
advance  as  far  as  he  can  and  mark  the  extreme 
range  of  uncertainty. 

2.  Every  element  of  evidence  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  a  decision  is  made.  Some  uncer- 
tainty must  necessarily  remain ;  for,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  text  must  rest  upon  evidence,  it  is  implied 
that  it  must  rest  on  an  examination  of  the  whole 
evidence.  But  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  mines 
of  criticism  are  exhausted.  Yet  even  here  the  pos- 
sible limits  of  variation  are  narrow.  The  available 
evidence  is  so  full  and  manifold  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  any  new  authorities  could  do 
more  than  turn  the  scale  in  cases  which  are  at 
present  doubtful.  But  to  exclude  remote  chances 
of  error  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  every 
testimony.  No  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn  ex- 
cluding MSS.  versions  or  quotations  below  a  cer- 
tain date.  The  true  text  must  (as  a  rule)  explain 
all  variations,  and  the  most  recent  forms  may  illus- 
trate the  original  one.  In  practice  it  will  be  found 
that  certain  documents  may  be  neglected  after  ex- 
amination, and  that  the  value  of  others  is  variously 
affected  by  determinable  conditions;  but  still,  as  no 
variation  is  inherently  indifferent,  no  testimony 
can  be  absolutely  disregarded. 

3.  The  relative  weiyht  of  the  several  classes  of 
evidence  is  modified  by  their  generic  character. 
Manuscripts,  versions,  and  citations,  the  three 
great  classes  of  external  authorities  for  the  text, 
are  obviously  open  to  characteristic  errors.  The 
first  are  peculiarly  liable  to  errors  from  transcrip- 
tion (conip.  i.  §  31  ff. ).  The  two  last  are  liable  to 
this  cause  of  corruption  and  also  to  others.  The 
genius  of  the  language  into  which  the  translation 
is  made  may  require  the  introduction  of  connecting 
particles  or  words  of  reference,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  italicised  words  in  the  A.  V.  Some  uses  of  the 
article  and  of  prepositions  cannot  be  expressed  or 
distinguished  with  certainty  in  translation.  Glosses 
or  marginal  additions  are  more  likely  to  pass  into 
the  text  in  tiie  process  of  translation  than  in  that 
of  transcription.  Quotations,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  often  partial  or  from  memory,  and  long  use 
may  give  a  traditional  fixity  to  a  slight  confusion  or 
adaptation  of  passages  of  Scripture.  These  grounds 
of  inaccuracy  are,  however,  e;isily  determined,  and 
there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  deciding  whctlier 
the  rendering  of  a  version  or  the  testimony  of  a 
Father  can  be  fivirly  quoted.  Moreover,  the  most 
'tnportant  versions  are  so  close  to  the  Greek  text 
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that  tliey  preserve  the  order  of  the  original  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  and  even  in  representing  mi- 
nute shades  of  expression,  observe  a  constant  uni- 
formity which  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
(comp.  Lachmann,  A'.  T.  i.  p.  xlv.  ff.).  It  is  a  far 
more  serious  obstacle  to  the  critical  use  of  these 
authorities  that  the  texts  of  the  versions  and  Fa- 
thers generally  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Latin  Version  there  is  not  one 
in  which  a  thorouglily  satisfactory  text  is  available; 
and  the  editions  of  Clement  and  Origen  are  little 
qualified  to  satisfy  strict  demands  of  scholarship. 
As  a  general  rule  tlie  evidence  of  both  may  be  trusted 
where  they  differ  from  the  late  text  of  the  N.  T., 
but  where  they  agree  with  this  against  other  early 
authorities,  there  is  reason  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  corruption.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  on  com- 
paring the  old  printed  text  of  Chrysostom  with  the 
text  of  the  best  MSS.  But  when  full  allowance  has 
been  made  for  all  these  drawbacks,  the  mutually 
corrective  power  of  the  three  kinds  of  testimony  is 
of  the  highest  value.  The  evidence  of  versions 
may  show  at  once  that  a  MS.  reading  is  atranscrip- 
tural  error:  John  i.  14,  6  e'nrdov  (B  C);  Jude  12, 
aTrdrais  (A);  1  John  i.  2,  koI  h  kopaKajjuv  (B),  ii. 
8,  (TKia  for  (TKoria  (A),  iii.  21,  t-^^n  (B) ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
10,  eV  a.vdpo>Tvois\  and  the  absence  of  their  support 
throws  doubt  upon  readings  otherwise  of  the  high- 
est probability:  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  aeipois,  ii-  6,  atre^eaiv. 
The  testimony  of  an  early  Father  is  again  sufficient 
to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight  MS.  author- 
ity: Matt.  i.  18,  Tou  Se  xP'-'^^'^^v  t)  yfveaisi  and 
since  versions  and  Fathers  go  back  to  a  time  ante- 
rior to  any  existing  MSS.,  they  furnish  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  measure  the  conformity  of  any 
MS.  with  the  most  ancient  text.  On  questions 
of  orthography  MSS.  alone  have  authority.  The 
earliest  Fathers,  like  our  own  writers,  seem  (if  we 
may  judge  from  printed  texts)  to  have  adopted  the 
current  spelling  of  their  time,  and  not  to  have 
aimed  at  preserving  in  this  respect  the  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  N.  T.  Greek.  But  MSS.,  again, 
are  not  free  from  special  idiosyncrasies  (if  the  phrase 
may  1)6  allowed)  both  in  construction  and  orthog- 
raphy, and  unless  account  be  taken  of  these  a 
wrong  judgment  may  be  made  in  isolated  passages. 
4.  The  mere  preponderance  of  numbers  is  in 
itself  of  no  loeight.  If  the  multiplication  of  copies 
of  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  later  copies  preserved  from  the 
accidents  of  time  would  have  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would  have  preferred  the 
fuller  testimony  of  the  13th  to  the  scantier  docu- 
ments of  the  4th  century.  Some  changes  are 
necessarily  introduced  in  the  most  careful  copying, 
and  these  are  rapidly  multiplied.  A  recent  MS. 
may  have  lieen  copied  from  one  of  great  antiquity, 
but  this  must  be  a  rare  occurrence.  If  all  MSS. 
were  derived  by  successive  reproduction  from  one 
source,  the  most  ancient,  though  few,  would  claim 
supreme  authority  over  the  more  recent  mass.  As 
it  is,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  body  of  later  copies  was  made  under  one 
influence.  They  give  the  testimony  of  one  church 
only,  and  not  of  all.  For  many  generations  Byzan- 
tine scribes  must  gradually,  even  though  uncon- 
sciously, have  assimilated  the  text  to  their  current 
form  of  expression.  Meanwhile  the  propagation  of 
the  Syrian  and  African  types  of  text  was  left  to 
the  casual  reproduction  of  an  ancient  exemplar. 
These  were  necessarily  far  rarer  than  later  and 
modified  copies,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  to 
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be  far  less  used.  Representatives  of  one  class 
were  therefore  multiplied  rapidly,  while  those  of 
other  classes  barely  continued  to  exist.  From  this 
it  follows  that  MSS.  have  no  abstract  numerical 
value.  Variety  of  evidence,  and  not  a  crowd  of 
witnesses,  must  decide  on  each  doubtful  point ;  and 
it  happens  by  no  means  rarely  that  one  or  two 
MSS.  alone  support  a  reading  which  is  unques- 
tionably right  (Matt.  i.  25,  v.  4,  5;  Mark  ii.  22, 
&c.). 

5.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generallij  pref- 
erable. This  principle  seems  to  be  almost  a 
truism.  It  can  only  be  assailed  by  assuming  that 
the  recent  reading  is  itself  the  representative  of  an 
authority  still  more  ancient.  But  this  carries  the 
decision  from  the  domain  of  evidence  to  that  of 
conjecture,  and  the  issue  must  be  tried  on  indi- 
vidual passages. 

6.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generally  the 
reading  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  This  proposi- 
tion is  fully  established  by  a  comparison  of  explicit 
early  testimony  with  the  text  of  the  oldest  copies. 
It  would  1)6  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
In  this  respect  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinai- 
ticus  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
Biblical  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  its  individual 
peculiarities,  it  preserves  the  ancient  readings  in 
characteristic  passages  (Luke  ii.  14 ;  John  i.  4,  18 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16).  If  the  secondary  uncials  (E  F  S 
U,  etc.)  are  really  the  direct  representatives  of  a  text 

more  ancient  than  that  in  S  B  C  Z,  it  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  no  unequivocal  early  authority  pre- 
sents their  characteristic  readings.  This  difficulty 
is  greatly  increased  by  internal  considerations.  The 
characteristic  readings  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
are  those  which  preserve  in  their  greatest  integrity 
those  subtle  characteristics  of  style  which  are  too 
minute  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  transcriber, 
and  yet  too  marked  in  their  recurrence  to  be  due 
to  anything  less  than  an  unconscious  law  of  com- 
position. The  laborious  investigations  of  Gersdorf 
{Beitrage  zur  Sprach-Characteristik  d.  Schrift- 
gteller  d.  N.  T.  Leipzig,  1816)  have  placed  many 
of  these  peculiarities  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  study  his  collections  without  gaining 
the  assurance  that  the  earliest  copies  have  preserved 
the  truest  image  of  the  Apostolic  texts.  This 
conclusion  from  style  is  convincingly  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  genuine  dialectic  forms  of 
Hellenistic  Greek  in  those  MSS.,  and  those  only, 
which  preserve  characteristic  traits  of  construction 
and  order.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  these 
forms  were  Alexandrine,  their  occurrence  was  natu- 
rally held  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  MSS.,  but  now  that  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  characteristic  of  a  class  and  not  of  a  locality, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  inference  that  the 
documents  which  have  preserved  delicate  and 
evanescent  traits  of  apostolic  language  must  have 
preserved  its  substance  also  with  the  greatest 
accuracy. 

7.  The  ancient  text  is  often  preserved  substnn- 
tiallij  in  recent  copies.  But  while  the  most  ancient 
copies,  as  a  whole,  give  the  most  ancient  text,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  them. 
The  text  of  D  in  the  Gospels,  however  much  it  has 
been  interpolated,  preserves  in  several  cases  almost 
alone  the  true  reading.  Other  JISS.  exist  of 
almost  every  date  (8th  cent.  L  H,  9th  cent.  X  A 
l'.2  G3,  10th  cent.  1,106,  11th  cent.  33,  22,  &c.), 
Thich  contain  in  the  main  the  oldest  text,  though 
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in  these  the  orthography  is  modernized,  and  other 
changes  appear  which  indicate  a  greater  or  less 
departure  from  the  original  copy.  The  importance 
of  the  best  cursives  has  been  most  strangely  neg- 
lected, and  it  is  but  recently  that  their  true  claims 
to  authority  have  been  known.  In  many  cases 
where  other  ancient  evidence  is  defective  or  divided 
they  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  true  reading  is  wholly  unsupported 
by  late  evidence. 

8.  The  agreement  oj' ancient  3ISS.,  or  of  MSS. 
containing  an  ancient  text.,  with  all  the  earliest 
versions  and  citations  marks  a  certain  reading. 
The  final  argument  in  favor  of  the  text  of  the  most 
ancient  copies  lies  in  the  combined  support  which 
they  receive  in  characteristic  passages  from  the 
most  ancient  versions  and  patristic  citations.  The 
reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
upheld  by  the  true  reading  of  Versions  and  the 
certain  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  where  this  can 
be  ascertained.  The  later  reading,  and  this  is  not 
less  worthy  of  notice,  is  with  equal  constancy 
repeated  in  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Versions, 
and  often  in  inferior  MSS.  of  Fathers.  The  force 
of  this  combination  of  testimony  can  only  be 
apprehended  after  a  continuous  examination  of 
passages.  A  mere  selection  of  texts  conveys  only 
a  partial  impression ;  and  it  is  most  important  to 
observe  the  errors  of  the  weightiest  authorities 
when  isolated,  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  their 
independent  value  when  combined.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  student  is  urged  to  note  for  himself  the 
readings  of  a  few  selected  authorities  (A  B  C  D  L 
X  1,  33,  69,  &c.,  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  abc 
ff  L\  etc.,  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  «»«.  for. 
harl.,  etc.,  the  great  oriental  versions)  through  a 
few  chapters:  and  it  may  certainly  be  predicted 
that  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
text,  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  the 
classes  of  witnesses,  though  frequently  one  or 
two  Greek  AISS.  are  to  be  followed  against  all 
the  remainder. 

9.  The  disagreement  of  the  most  ancient  authcn'- 
ities  often  marks  the  existence  of  a  corruption 
anterior  to  them.  But  it  happens  by  no  means 
rarely  that  the  most  ancient;  authorities  are  divided. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  an  alterna- 
tive reading;  and  the  inconsistency  of  Tischendorf 
in  his  various  editions  would  have  been  less  glaring, 
if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Griesbach  in 
noticing  prominently  those  readings  to  which  a 
slight  change  in  the  balance  of  evidence  would 
give  the  preponderance.  Absolute  certainty  is  not 
in  every  case  attainable,  and  the  peremptory  asser- 
tion of  a  critic  cannot  set  aside  the  doubt  which 
lies  on  the  conflicting  testimony  of  trustworthy 
witnesses.  The  differences  are  often  in  themselves 
(as  may  appear)  of  little  moment,  but  the  work 
of  the  scholar  is  to  present  clearly  in  its  minutest 
details  the  whole  result  of  his  materials.  Exam- 
ples of  legitimate  doubt  as  to  the  ti-ue  reading 
occur  Matt.  vii.  14,  &c. ;  Luke  x.  42,  &c. ;  John  i. 
18,  ii.  8,  &c.;  1  John  iii.  1,  v.  10,  &c.;  Rom.  iii. 
26,  iv.  1,  &c.  In  rare  cases  this  diversity  appears 
to  indicate  a  corruption  which  is  earlier  than  any 
remaining  documents:  Matt.  xi.  27;  Mark  i.  27; 
2  Peter  i.  21;  James  iii.  6,  iv.  14;  Rom.  i.  32, 
V.  6  (17),  xiii.  5,  xvi.  25  ff.  One  special  form  of 
variation  in  the  most  valuable  authorities  requires 
particular  mention.  An  early  difference  of  order 
frequently  indicates  the  interpolation  of  a  gloss; 
and   when   the  best  authorities  are  thus  divided, 
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any  ancient  though  slight  evidence  for  the  oniis- 
sion  of  the  transferred  clause  deserves  the  greatest 
consideration :  Matt.  i.  18,  v.  32,  39,  xii.  38,  &c. ; 
Rom.  iv.  1,  &c- ;  Jam.  i.  22.  And  generally  seri- 
ous variations  in  expression  between  the  primary 
authorities  point  to  an  early  corruption  by  addi- 
tion:  Matt.  X.  29;  Rom.  i.  27,  29,  iii.  22,  26. 

10.  The  argument  from  internal  evidence  is 
always  precarious.  If  a  reading  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  style  of  the  writer,  it  may  be 
said  on  the  one  side  that  this  fact  is  in  its  favor, 
and  on  the  other  that  an  acute  copyist  probably 
changed  the  exceptional  expression  for  the  more 
usual  one:  e.  y.  Matt.  i.  24,  ii.  14,  vii.  21,  &c. 
If  a  reading  is  more  emphatic,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  sense  is  improved  by  its  adoption :  if  less 
emphatic,  that  scribes  were  habitually  inclined  to 
prefer  stronger  terms:  e.  <j.  Matt.  v.  13,  vi.  4,  ifcc. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  influence  of 
parallel  passages  in  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  resist  the  weight  of  ancient 
testimony  when  it  supports  the  parallel  phrase,  in 
favor  of  the  natural  canon  which  recommends  the 
choice  of  variety  in  preference  to  uniformity :  e.  g. 
Matt.  iii.  6,  iv.  9,  viii.  32,  ix.  11,  &c.  But  though 
internal  evidence  is  commonly  only  of  subjective 
value,  there  are  some  general  rules  which  are  of 
very  wide,  if  not  of  universal  application.  These 
have  force  to  decide  or  to  confirm  a  judgment; 
but  in  every  instance  they  must  be  used  only  in 
combination  with  direct  testimony. 

11.  The  more  difficult  reading  is  preferable  to 
the  simpler  (proclivi  lectioni  prtestat  ardua,  Bengel). 
Except  in  cases  of  obvious  coiTuption  this  canon 
probably  holds  good  without  exception,  in  ques- 
tions of  language,  construction,  and  sense.  Rare 
or  provincial  forms,  irregular  usages  of  words,  rough 
turns  of  expression,  are  universally  to  be  taken  in 
preference  to  the  ordinary  and  idiomatic  phrases. 
The  bold  and  emphatic  agglomeration  of  clauses, 
with  the  fewest  connecting  particles,  is  always 
Ukely  to  be  nearest  to  the  original  text.  The  usage 
of  the  different  apostolic  \\Titers  varies  in  this 
respect,  but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  instances 
where  the  mass  of  copyists  have  left  out  a  gemiine 
connection ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  hardly 
a  chapter  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  where  they  have 
not  introduced  one.  The  same  rule  is  true  in 
questions  of  ititerpretation.  The  hardest  reading 
is  generally  the  true  one:  Matt.  vi.  1,  xix.  17,  xxi. 
31  (6  vtrrepos);  Horn.  viii.  28  (6  deSs);  2  Cor.  v. 
3;  unless,  indeed,  the  difficulty  lies  below  the  sur- 
face: as  Rom.  xii.  11  (Kaiptp  for  Kvpieo),  xii.  13 
ifxveiais  for  ^peiais)-  The  rule  admits  yet  further 
of  another  modified  application.  The  less  definite 
reading  is  generally  preferable  to  the  more  definite. 
Thus  the  future  is  constantly  substituted  for  the 
pregnant  present.  Matt.  vii.  8;  Rom.  xv.  18:  com- 
pound for  simple  words.  Matt.  vii.  28,  viii.  17,  xi. 
2.5;  and  pronouns  of  reference  are  frequently  in- 
troduced to  emphasize  the  statement,  Matt.  vi.  4. 
But  caution  must  be  used  lest  our  own  imperfect 
sense  of  the  naturalness  of  an  idiom  may  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  external  evidence  (Matt.  xxv.  1(5, 
iiroi-na-ev  wrongly  for  eKepSriffei/)- 

12.  The  shorter  reading  is  genertdhj  preferable, 
'0  the  longer.  This  canon  is  very  often  coincident 
with  the  former  one;  but  it  admits  also  of  a  wider 
application.  Except  in  very  rare  cases  copyists 
never  omitted  intentionally,  while  they  constantly 
introduced  into  the  text  marginal  glosses  and  even 
various  readings  (comp.  §  13),  either  from  igno- 
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ranee  or  from  a  natural  desire  to  leave  out  nothing 
which  seemed  to  come  with  a  claim  to  authority. 
The  extent  to  which  this  instinct  infiuenced  the 
character  of  the  later  text  can  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  the  various  readings  in  a  few  chap- 
ters. Thus  in  Matt.  vi.  the  following  interpola- 
tions occur:  4  (avrSs),  ev  r^  tpav^pS-  5  {av) 
OTi  an.  6  iv  ru  (pafepaS-  10  eVi  t5)j  y.  13  otl 
crov  .  ■  ajxiiv.  15  {to,  irapairr.  avToiv)-  16  on  air- 
19  eV  T&)  (pavepq}.  The  synoptic  Gospels  were  the 
most  exposed  to  this  kind  of  corruption,  but  it 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  N.  T.  Everywhere  the 
fuller,  rounder,  more  complete  form  of  expression 
is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  change;  and  tlie  pre- 
eminence of  the  ancient  authorities  is  nowhere  seen 
more  plainly  than  in  the  constancy  with  which 
they  combine  in  preserving  the  plain,  vigorous,  and 
abrupt  phraseology  of  the  apostolic  writings.  A 
few  examples  taken  almost  at  random  will  illustrate 
the  various  cases  to  which  the  rule  applies :  Matt, 
ii.  15,  iv.  6,  xii.  25;  James  iii.  12;  Rom.  ii.  1,  viii. 
23,  X.  15,  XV.  29  (comp.  §  13). 

13.  That  reading  is  preferable  n-hich  explains 
the  origin  of  the  others.  This  rule  is  chiefly  of 
use  in  cases  of  great  complication,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  better  example  than  one  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  a 
different  purpose  (N.  T.  Pr(ef.  pp.  xxxiii ,  xxxiv.). 
The  common  reading  in  Mark  ii.  22  is  6  olvos 
eKx^^Tui  Kal  ol  acKol  aitoKovvTaL,  which  is  per- 
fectly simple  in  itself,  and  the  undoubted  reading 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Matthew.  But  here 
there  are  great  variations.  One  important  MS. 
(L)  reads  6  olvos  fKX^^Tai  Kal  oi  aaKoi:  another 
(D  with  it.)  0  olvos  Kal  affKol  aTroAovPTai'  an- 
other (B)  6  olvos  a-n-6\\vTai  Kal  ol  aaKoi.  Here, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  reading  in  St.  Matthew,  it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  text  of  B  is  correct. 
This  may  have  been  changed  into  the  common 
text,  but  cannot  have  arisen  out  of  it.  Compare 
James  iv.  4,  12;  Matt.  xxiv.  38;  Jude  18;  Rom. 
vii.  25 ;  Mark  i.  16,  27. 

(For  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  compare 
Griesbaeh,  N.  T.  Prolegg.  §  3,  pp.  Iviii.  ff". ;  Tischen- 
dorf, JV.  T.  Prolegg.  pp.  xxxii.-xhv. ;  Tregelles, 
Printed  Text,  T^^f.mW.;  (Home's)  Introduction, 
iv.  pp.  342  ff.  The  Crisis  of  Wetstein  {Prolegg 
pp.  206-240,  Lotze)  is  very  unsatisfactory.) 

*  On  the  application  of  these  principles  the 
student  will  find  valuable  hints  in  Griesbach's 
Commentarius  Criticus,  2  pt.  1798-1811,  and  in 
T.  S.  Green's  Course  of  Developed  Criticism,  etc., 
Lond.  1856.  Reiche's  Commentarius  Criticus,  3 
torn.  Gutt.  1853-62,  4to,  is  not  very  important. 

A. 

IV.  The  L.vnguage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

1.  Th«>  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander  opened 
a  new  field  for  the  development  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a 
specific  Macedonian  dialect  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of 
grammarians;  but  increased  freedom  both  in  form 
and  construction  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  Greek.  Even  in  AristoLle 
there  is  a  great  declension  from  the  classical  stand- 
ard of  ptu-ity,  tliough  the  Attic  formed  the  basis 
of  liis  laniruago;  and  the  ri.se  of  the  common  or 
Grecian  dialect  (SiaAeKTOs  Koivi),  or  5.  "EWtivlk-I]) 
is  dated  from  his  time.  In  the  writings  of  edu- 
cated men  who  were  familiar  with  ancient  models, 
this  "  common  "  dialect  always  preserved  i\  closo 
resemblance  to  the  normal  Attic,  but  in  the  int«>r- 
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course  of  ordinary  life  the  corruption  must  have 
been  both  great  and  rapid. 

2.  At  no  place  could  the  corruption  have  been 
greater  or  more  rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a 
motley  population,  engaged  in  active  commerce, 
adopted  Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  com- 
munication. [Alexandria,  i.  p.  63.]  And  it 
is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Two 
distinct  elements  were  combined  in  this  marvelous 
dialect  which  was  destined  to  preserve  fore\er  tlie 
fullest  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  side 
there  was  Hebrew  conception,  on  the  other  Greek 
expression.  The  thoughts  of  the  East  were  wedded 
to  the  words  of  the  \Vest.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  gradual  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  Greek.  The  Greek  had 
already  lost  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  its  first 
form,  so  that  it  could  take  the  clear  impress  of 
Hebrew  ideas ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  gained 
rather  than  lost  in  richness  and  capacity.  In  this 
manner  what  may  be  called  the  theocratic  aspect 
of  nature  and  history  was  embodied  in  Greek 
phrases,  and'  the  power  and  freedom  of  Greek 
quickened  and  defined  Eastern  speculation.  The 
theories  of  the  "purists"  of  the  17th  century 
(comp.  Winer,  (irammatik,  §  1;  Heuss,  Gescli.  d. 
H.  <S.  §  47)  were  based  on  a  complete  misconcep- 
tion of  what  we  may,  without  presumption,  feel 
to  have  been  required  for  a  universal  Gospel.  The 
message  was  not  for  one  nation  onh%  but  for  all; 
and  the  langu.age  in  which  it  was  promulgated  — 
like  its  most  successful  preacher  —  united  in  one 
complementary  attributes.  [Hkllenist,  ii.  p. 
1039  ff.] 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.  —  like  the  English 
of  the  A.  V.  or  the  German  of  Luther  —  naturally 
determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  quite  possible  that  numerous  pro\in- 
cialisms  existed  among  the  Greek-speaking  .Jews  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  dialect 
of  their  common  Scriptures  nmst  have  given  a 
general  unity  to  their  language.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T.  dialect  Hellenistic 
than  Alexandrine,  though  the  form  by  which  it 
is  characterized  may  have  been  peculiarly  Alexan- 
drine at  first.  Its  local  character  was  lost  when 
the  LXX.  was  spread  among  the  Greek  Dispersion ; 
and  that  which  was  originally  confined  to  one  city 
or  one  work  was  adopted  by  a  whole  nation.  At 
the  same  time  much  of  the  extreme  harshness  of 
the  LXX.  dialect  was  softened  down  by  intercourse 
with  Greeks  or  grecising  foreigners,  and  conversely 
the  wide  spread  of  proselytism  familiarizecl  the 
Greeks  with  Hebrew  ideas. 

4.  The  position  of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The 
Aramaic  (Syro-Chaldaic),  which  was  the  national 
dialect  after  the  Peturn,  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  Greek.  Both  languages  seem  to  have  been 
generally  understood,  though,  if  we  may  judge 
from  other  instances  of  bilingual  countries,  the 
Aramaic  would  be  the  chosen  language  for  the 
common  intercoui-se  of  Jews  (2  Slacc.  vii.  8,  21, 
27).  It  was  in  this  language,  we  may  believe,  that 
our  Lord  was  accustomed  to  teach  the  people;  and 
't  appears  that  He  used  the  same  in  the  more 
private  acts  of  his  life  (Mark  iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34; 
Matt,  xxvii.  40;  .John  i.  42;  cf.  John  xx.  16). 
But  the  habitual  \ise  of  the  LXX.  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  familiarity  of  the  Palestinian  Jews 
with  the  Greek  dialect;  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
mE-?  beforf  Pilate  must  have  been  conducted  in 
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Greek.     (Comp.  Grinfield,  Apology  for  the  LXX., 
pp.  76  fir. )     [Language  of  the  N.  T.] 

5.  The  Roman  occupation  of  Syria  was  not 
altogether  without  influence  upon  the  language.  A 
considerable  number  of  Latin  words,  chiefly  refer- 
ring to  acts  of  government,  occur  in  the  N.  T., 
and  they  are  probably  only  a  sample  of  larger  inno- 
vations [Krjucros,  \eyi(i>v,  KovcTToiSia,  aaadptov, 
KoSpavTf^s,  S7)vapiov,  jxiXiov,  irpaiTdoptov,  <ppa- 
yeWovv,  St.  Matt.,  etc. ;  KevTvpioiv,  (TTre/couAa- 
Tccp,  rh  iKavhu  Troiricrai,  St.  Mark;  Kfvriov, 
crovSapiov,  r'nAos,  St.  John,  etc. ;  Xi^epT'ivo?, 
KoXwvia,  fft/uitKiv6iov,  ffindpios,  St.  Luke;  /xd- 
KeWov,  fj-iix^pdva,  St.  Paul).  Other  words  in 
common  use  were  of  Semitic  (appa^wv,  ^i^dviov, 
KOp^avai,  pa^^ei),  Persian  (ayyapevw,  /xdyoi, 
Tidpa,  TrapdSeiaos),  or  Egyptian  origin  (Sai'oj/)- 

6.  The  language  which  was  moulded  under  these 
various  influences  presents  many  peculiarities,  both 
philological  and  exegetical,  which  have  not  yet 
been  placed  in  a  clear  light.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  most  strangely  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
forms  preserved  in  the  oldest  IMSS.  are  Alexan- 
drine and  not  in  the  widest  sense  Hellenistic,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Aramaic  modifications 
of  the  N.  T.  phraseology  remove  it  from  the  sphere 
of  strict  grammatical  analysis.  These  errors  are 
necessarily  fatal  to  all  real  advance  in  the  accurate 
study  of  the  words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  no  less  than  in  the 
case  of  Herodotus,  the  evidence  of  the  earliest 
witnesses  must  be  decisive  as  to  dialectic  forms. 
Egyptian  scribes  preserved  the  characteristics  of 
other  books,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  altered  those  of  the  N.  T.  Nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  later  stages  of  a  language 
are  governed  by  no  law  or  that  the  introduction 
of  fresh  elements  destroys  the  symmetry  which  in 
reality  it  only  changes.  But  if  old  misconceptions 
still  linger,  very  much  has  been  done  lately  to  open 
the  way  to  a  sounder  understanding  both  of  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  the  N.  T.  by  Tischen- 
dorf  (as  to  the  dialect,  A^.  T.  [ed.  7]  Prolegg. 
pp.  xlvi.-lxii.),  by  Winer  (as  to  the  grammatical 
laws,  Gramm.  d.  N.  T.  Spracldd.,  6th  ed.,  1855 
[7th  ed.,  1867];  comp.  Green's  Grammar  of  N. 
T.  dialect,  1842  [2d  ed.,  1862,  and  A.  Buttmann, 
Gram.  d.  neutest.  Spracligebi-auchs,  1859]  J,  and 
by  the  later  commentators  (Fritzsche,  Liicke,  Bleek, 
Meyer,  Alford,  [EUicott,  Lightfoot,  Biiumlein]). 
In  detail  comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done, 
but  a  philosophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  language  as 
a  whole  is.  yet  to  be  desired.  For  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  commanding 
authority  of  the  LXX.  over  the  religious  dialect, 
of  the  constant  and  living  power  of  the  spoken 
Aramaic  and  Greek,  of  the  mutual  influence  of 
inflection  and  syntax,  of  the  inherent  vitality  of 
words  and  forms,  of  the  history  of  technical  terms, 
and  of  the  creative  energy  of  Christian  truth. 
Some  of  these  points  may  be  discussed  in  other  , 
articles;  ibr  the  present  it  must  be  enough  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
the  language  as  to  form  and  expression. 

7.  The  formal  diflerences  of  the  (ireek  of  the 
N.  T.  from  classical  Greek  are  partly  diflerences  of 
vocabulary  and  partly  differences  of  construction. 
Old  words  are  changed  in  orthography  (1)  or  in 
inflection  (2);  new  words  (3)  and  rare  or  novel 
constructions  (4)  are  introduced.  One  or  two 
examples  of  each  of  these  classes  may  be  noticed. 
But  it  must  be  again  remarked  that  the  language 
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of  the  N.  T.,  both  as  to  its  lexicography  and  as 
to  its  grammar,  is  based  on  the  language  of  the 
LXX.  The  two  stages  of  the  dialect  cannot  be 
examined  satisfactorily  apart.  The  usage  of  the 
earlier  books  often  confirms  and  illustrates  the 
usage  of  the  later;  and  many  characteristics  of 
N.  T.  Greek  have  been  neglected  or  set  aside  from 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  are  undoubtedly 
found  in  the  LXX.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of 
words,  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  perfect; 
with  regard  to  construction,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  LXX.  is  a  translation,  exe- 
cuted under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  He- 
brew, while  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  (with  a  partial 
exception  in  the  case  of  St.. Matthew)  were  written 
freely  in  the  current  Greek. 

(1.)  Among  the  most  frequent  peculiarities  of 
orthography  of  Hellenistic  Greek  which  are  sup- 
ported by  conclusive  authorit}',  are  —  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fi  before  t^  and  (^  in  \afj,0avw  and  its 
derivations,  X-fi/x^erai,  avTiKriin^f/sis;  and  of  u  in 
compounds  of  aw  and  eV,  a-vf^v,  trwjUoflrjTTjs, 
ivyfypaij.ij.ivri.  Other  variations  occur  in  reacre- 
poLKOVTa,  ipavvav,  etc.,  iKadfpiaOri,  etc.  It  is 
more  remarkable  that  the  aspirate  appears  to  ha^■e 
been  introduced  into  some  words,  as  iKTris  (Horn. 
viii-  20;  Luke  vi.  35).  The  v  ifpiXKvariKov  in 
verbs  (but  not  in  nouns)  and  the  s  of  outu)?  are 
always  preserved  before  consonants,  and  the  hiatus 
(with  dXA^  especially)  is  constantly  (perhaps 
always)  disregarded.  The  forms'  in  -ei-,  -i-,  are 
more  difficult  of  determination,  and  the  question  is 
not  limited  to  later  Greek. 

(2.)  Peculiarities  of  inflection  are  found  in  fia- 
Xaip??,  -rjr,  x^'P""'  (■''))  crvyy4vT]V  (?),  ^adeois, 
etc.  These  peculiarities  are  much  more  common 
in  verbs.  The  augment  is  sometimes  doubled : 
aTreKaTea-Tadr],  sometimes  omitted :  olKo56/j.r](rev, 
KaTaKTvuvdr}.  The  doubling  of  ^  is  commonly 
neglected :  fpdvTiaev.  Unusual  forms  of  tenses 
are  used:  eirecra,  elira,  [_^\dav,]  etc.;  unusual 
moods:  Kavdria-oo/xat  (1  Cor.  xiii.  .3V);  and  un- 
usual conjugations:  vikovvti  for  vikwvti,  eWuya 
for  iWoyei,  TrapeiffeSvrjffav  for  TrapeiffeSucrav 
(Jude  4). 

*  Note  also  avairdr]crovTai,  Rev.  xiv.  13,  2d 
fut.  pass,  of  avaTravw,  strangely  misunderstood  by 
Robinson,  iV".  T.  Lex.  p.  80-t  (Addenda);  also 
such  forms  as  f'{\ri<pes,  KeKoviaiasi  eyvcjKav, 
fipriKav,  ireiroiKav,  yiyovav',  itx'xrav,  iSiSocrav, 
irapiKa^oaav.  A. 

(;{.)  The  new  words  are  generally  formed  ac- 
cording to  old  analogy  —  olKoh(:aTT6ry]s,  evKaipeTv, 
KadriiJ.ipiv6s,  awoKapaSoKiTv;  and  in  this  respect 
the  frequency  of  compound  words  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  Other  words  receive  new  senses : 
Xpi?;uaTi(,'etJ',  o^apiov,  ■KepicnrciffOai,  (Tuviar-qfxt ; 
and  some  are  slightly  changed  in  form :  avddefxa 
(-rj/xa),  i^diriva  (-tjj),  ^aaiXiacra  (comp.  Winer, 
Gvdinin.  §  2). 

(4.)  The  most  remarkable  construction,  which 
is  well  attested  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N. 
r.,  is  that  of  the  conjunctions  'iva,  orav,  with  the 
present  indicative:  Gal.  vi.  12(':'),  jVo  SiciKovrai, 
Luke  xi.  2,  orav  irpoaevxeo'di,  ^s  well  as  with 
the  future  indicative  (comp.  Tischdf.  ALu'k  iii.  2). 
"Orav  is  even  found  with  the  imperfect  and  aor. 
Indic,  Mark  iii.  11,  orav  i9eu>povv;  Apoc.  viii.  1, 
h-av  ijvoi^ev.  Other  irregular  constructions  in 
ihe  combination  of  moods  (Apoc.  iii.  9)  and  in 
'efective  concords  (Mark  ix.  20)  can  be  paralleled 
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in  classical  Greek,  though  such  constructions  are 
more  frequent  and  anomalous  in  the  Apocalypse 
than  elsewhere. 

8.  The  peculiarities  of  the  N.  T.  language  which 
have  been  hitherto  mentioned  have  only  a  i-are 
and  remote  connection  with  interpretation.  They 
illustrate  more  or  less  the  general  history  of  the 
decay  of  a  language,  and  offer  in  some  few  instances 
curious  problems  as  to  the  corresponding  changes 
of  modes  of  conception.  Other  peculiarities  have 
a  more  important  bearing  on  the  sense.  These  are 
in  part  Hebraisms  (Aramaisms)  in  (1)  expression 
or  (2)  construction,  and  in  part  (3)  modifications 
of  language  resulting  from  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  revelation. 

(1.)  The  general  characteristic  of  Hebraic  expres- 
sion is  vividness,  as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax. 
Hence  there  is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a 
personality  of  language  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used) 
which  is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time 
this  occurs  in  the  substitution  of  a  pregnant  meta- 
phor for  a  simple  word:  oiKoSo/j.e7v  (St.  Paul), 
aKXayxvi^o/xai  (Gospels),  TrAaTiivav  ttjv  KapSiav 
(St.  Paul),  TrpSaciiTTov  \aiJ.0dvetv,  irpoawiroArifj.il/ia, 
irpoacinro\r}iJ.Trre7v.  At  anotiier  time  in  the  use 
of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases:  Kpd^eiu  iv  /xe- 
ya\rj  (pdivfj,  iv  /xaxaipa  airoKeadai,  ddHos  airh 
Tov  a'tfiaro?.  At  another  in  the  use  of  a  vivid 
phrase  for  a  preposition:  Sia  x^'P^"  Tiyoy  76- 
veaOai,  airoareWeiv  ahv  x^ 'P^  ayyeAov,  iv  x^'-P^ 
jxeanov,  (pevyeiv  arrh  Trpoauiirou  tiv6s.  And 
sometimes  the  one  personal  act  is  used  to  describe 
the  whole  spirit  and  temper:  iropiveadai  oTriVco 
Tiv6s. 

(2.)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of  the 
N.  T.  lie  in  the  reproduction  of  Hebrew  forms. 
Two  great  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  classical  syntax  may  be  specially  singled  out. 
It  is  markedly  deficient  in  the  use  of  particles  and 
of  oblique  and  participial  constructions.  Sentences 
are  more  frequently  coordinated  than  subordinated. 
One  clause  follows  another  rather  in  the  way  of 
constructive  parallelism  than  by  distinct  logical 
sequence.  Only  the  simplest  words  of  connection 
are  used  in  place  of  the  subtle  varieties  of  expres- 
sion by  which  Attic  writers  exhibit  the  interde- 
pendence of  numerous  ideas.  The  repetition  of  a 
key-word  (John  i.  1,  v.  31,  32,  xi.  33)  or  of  a 
leading  thought  (.John  x.  11  ff.,  xvii.  14-19)  often 
serves  in  place  of  all  other  conjunctions.  The 
words  quoted  from  another  are  given  in  a  direct 
objective  shape  (John  vii.  40,  41).  Illustrative 
details  are  commonly  added  in  abrupt  parenthesis 
(John  iv.  6).  Calm  emphasis,  solemn  repetition, 
grave  simplicity,  the  gradual  accinnulation  of 
truths,  give  to  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  a 
depth  and  permanence  of  effect  found  nowhere 
else.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  isolated  phrases 
in  illustration  of  this  general  statement,  since  the 
final  impression  is  more  due  to  the  iteration  of 
many  small  points  than  to  the  striking  power  of  a 
few.  Apart  from  the  whole  context  the  influence 
of  details  is  almost  innppreciable.  Constructions 
which  are  most  distinctly  Hebraic  {iT\r\Ovv<av 
TrArfOuvw,  Oavartii  reKfVTav,  euSoK^Tv  iv  rtvi, 
aap^  afxapTias,  etc.)  are  not  those  which  give  the 
deepest  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  N.  T.  diction,  but 
rather  that  pervading  monotony  of  form  which, 
though  correct  in  individual  clauses,  is  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  vigor  and  ehisticity  of  classical  (Jreek. 
If  the  student  will  carefully  analyse  a  few  chapters 
of  St.  John,  in  whom  the  Hebrew  spirit  is  nost 
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constant  and  marked,  inquiring  at  eacli  step  liovv 
a  classical  writer  would  have  avoided  repetition  liy 
the  use  of  pronouns  and  particles,  how  lie  would 
ha\e  indicated  dependence  by  the  use  of  absolute 
cases  and  the  optative,  how  he  would  have  united 
the  whole  by  establishing  a  clear  relation  between 
the  parts,  he  will  gain  a  true  measure  of  the 
Hebraic  style  taore  or  less  pervading  the  whole 
N.  T.  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  phrases.  The  character  of  the  stj  le  lies 
in  its  total  effect  and  not  in  separable  elements :  it 
is  seen  in  the  spirit  which  informs  the  entire  text 
far  more  vividly  than  in  the  separate  membere 
(comp.  [Westcott's]  Introduction  to  the  Gospels, 
pp.  241-252). 

(.3)  The  purely  Christian  element  in  the  N.  T. 
requires  the  most  careful  handling.  Words  and 
phrases  already  partially  cun'ent  were  transfigured 
by  embodying  new  truths  and  forever  consecrated 
to  their  service.  To  trace  the  history  of  these  is  a 
delicate  question  of  lexicography  whicli  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  examined.  There  is  a  danger  of 
confounding  the  apostolic  usage  on  the  one  side 
with  earlier  Jewish  usage,  and  on  the  other  with 
later  ecclesiastical  terminology.  The  steps  by  which 
the  one  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  apostolic 
sense  and  the  latter  naturally  grew  out  of  it  require 
to  be  diligently  observed.  Even  within  the  range 
of  the  N.  T.  itself  it  is  possible  to  notice  various 
phases  of  fundamental  ideas  and  a  consequent  mod- 
ification of  terms.  Language  and  thought  are  botli 
living  powers,  mutually  dependent  and  illustrative 
Examples  of  words  which  show  this  progressive  his- 
tory are  abundant  and  full  of  instruction.  Among 
others  may  be  quoted,  Triaris,  tthttJ?,  wiffTeveii' 
eis  Tiva;  S'lKaios,  SiKawoo;  ayios,  c^idO^;  Ka\e7v, 
KArjais,  kXtjtos,  eK\fKTOs',  ayairri,  eAms,  x^^P's- 
evayyfXiou,  euayye\i(^i(Tdai,  Kripvaa^iv,  Krtfjvy/xa; 
a,Tr6(rTo\os,  irpealivT^pos,  (TriaKOTros,  did-Kovos; 
&pTOU  (cAacrai,  ^aTrri(^eii',  Koivwvia\  capl,  ^vxv, 
iru€v/j.a;  kSct/xos,  craiTripia,  aw^nv,  Avrpouadai, 
KttraWdafffiu-  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  history  of  these  and  such  like  M'ords  lies  the 
history  of  Christianity.  The  perfect  truth  of  the 
apostolic  phraseology,  when  examined  by  this  most 
rigorous  criticism,  contains  the  fulfillment  of  earlier 
anticipations  and  the  germ  of  later  growth. 

9.  For  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  elements  w"liich  it  involves  makes  the 
inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it  aside. 
The  overwhelming  importance,  the  manifold  expres- 
sion, the  gradual  dijvelopnient  of  the  message  which 
it  conveys,  call  for  more  intense  devotion  in  the  use 
of  every  faculty  trained  in  other  schools,  but  do 
not  suppress  inquiry.  Tlie  Gospel  is  for  the  whole 
nature  of  man,  and  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reason 
as  well  as  the  spirit.  Words  and  idioms  admit  of 
investigation  in  all  stages  of  a  language.  Decay 
itself  is  subject  to  law.  A  mixed  and  degenerate 
dialect  is  not  less  the  living  exponent  of  definite 
thought,  than  the  most  pure  and  vigorous.  Rude 
and  unlettered  men  may  have  characteristic  modes 
of  thought  and  speech,  but  even  (naturally  speaking) 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  less 
exact  than  others  in  using  their  own  idiom.  The 
literal  sense  of  the  apostolic  writings  must  be  gained 
in  the  same  way  as  the  literal  sense  of  any  other 
writings,  by  the  fullest  use  of  every  appliiince  of 
scholarship,  and  the  most  complete  confidence  in 
the  necessary  and  absolute  connection  of  words  and 
'houghts.    No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity 
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of  idiom,  no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  order 
can  be  neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole  ex- 
pression, and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  any 
part  as  trivial  or  indifferent. 

10.  The  importance  of  investigating  most  pa- 
tiently and  most  faithfully  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  sacred  text  must  be  felt  with  tenfold  force, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  literal  sense  is  the 
outward  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  sense,  which  lies 
beneath  and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
[Old  Testament].  Something  of  the  same  kind 
of  double  sense  is  found  in  the  greatest  works  of 
human  genius,  in  the  Oresiea  for  example,  or  Ham- 
let ;  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  deepest 
utterances  of  a  dramatist  may  teach  humility  to 
those  who  complain  of  the  darkness  of  a  prophet. 
The  special  circumstances  of  the  several  writers, 
their  individual  characteristics  reflected  in  their 
books,  the  slightest  details  which  add  distinctness 
or  emphasis  to  a  statement,  are  thus  charged  with 
a  divine  force.  A  spiritual  harmony  rises  out  of  an 
accurate  interpretation.  And  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  felt  to  be 
truly  its  primary  meaning,  will  the  importance  of 
a  sound  criticism  of  the  text  be  recognized  as  the 
one  necessary  and  sufficient  foundation  of  the  noble 
superstructure  of  higher  truth  which  is  afterwards 
found  to  rest  upon  it.  Faith  in  words  is  the  begin- 
ning, faith  in  the  wokd  is  the  completion  of  Bib- 
lical interpretation.  Impatience  may  destroy  the 
one  and  check  tjje  other ;  but  the  true  student  will 
find  the  simple  text  of  Holy  Scripture  ever  pregnant 
with  lessons  for  the  present  and  pronnses  for  ages 
to  come.  The  literal  meaning  is  one  and  fixed  :  the 
spiritual  meaning  is  infinite  and  multiform.  The 
unity  of  tiie  literal  meaning  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
variety  of  the  inherent  spiritual  applications.  Truth 
is  essentially  infinite.  There  is  thus  one  sense  to 
the  words,  but  countless  relations.  There  is  an 
absolute  fitness  in  the  parables  and  figures  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  hence  an  abiding  pertinence.  The  spiritual 
meaning  is,  so  to  speak,  the  life  of  the  whole,  living 
on  with  unchanging  power  through  every  change 
of  race  and  age.  To  this  we  can  approach  only 
(on  the  human  side)  by  unwavering  trust  in  the 
ordinary  laws  of  scholarship,  which  finds  in  Scrip- 
ture its  final  consecration. 

For  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  Tisch- 
endorf's  7th  edition  (18.59),  Grinfield's  Kditiv 
Hetlenislica  (with  the  Scholia,  184.3—48),  Bruder's 
CmcordnnticB  (1842'  [.3d  ed.  1867]),  and  Winer's 
Grammatik  (0th  edition,  1853,  translated  by  Mas- 
son,  Fdinb.  1859),  are  indispensable.  To  these  may 
be  added- Tronnnius's  ConcordanticB  .  .  .  LXX.  in- 
ferpretum,  1718,  for  the  usage  of  the  LXX.,  and 
Suicer's  Thesaurus,  1682  [2d  ed.  1728],  for  the 
later  historv  of  some  words.  The  lexicons  of 
Schleusner  to  the  LXX.  (1820-21),  and  N.  T.  (4th 
ed.  1819)  contain  a  large  mass  of  materials,  but  are 
moft  uncritical.  Those  of  Wahl  (N.  T.  1822  [trans- 
lated by  E.  Robinson,  Andover,  182^;  3d  ed.  of  the 
original,  1843];  Apocrypha,  1853)  are  much  better 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  scholarship.  On  questions 
of  dialect  and  grammar  there  are  important  collec- 
tions in  Sturz,  Be  Dinlecto  Maced.  et  Alex.  (1786); 
Thiersch,  Dt  Pent.  vers.  Alex.  (1841);  Lobeck's 
Phrynichus  (1820),  Paralipomena  Gr.  Gr.  (1837), 
Pathol.  Serin.  Gr.  Proleyy.  (1843),  {PrifxaTiKdv 
s.  Verbb.  Gr.  et  Nominum  verbal.  Technologia, 
(1846),]  Pathol.  Sei-m.  Gr.  Elem.  ([2  pt.  1853- 
62]).  Tlie  Indices  of  .lacobson  to  the  Patres  Apos- 
tolici  (1840)  are  very  complete  and  ujsful.     The 
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parallels  gathered  by  Ott  and  Krebs  from  Josephus, 
and  by  Loesner  and  Kiihn  from  Philo  have  been 
fully  used  by  most  recent  commentators.  Further 
bibliographical  references  are  given  by  Winer, 
Graiiim.  pp.  1-31;  Keuss,  Gesch.  d.  Heil.  SckrifU 
en,  pp.  28-37;  Grinfield's  N.  T.  Editio  Hellenis- 
tica,  Fraif.  xi.,  xii.  [Schirlitz,  Gnmdz'dge  d.  neu- 
test.  Gracim,  pp.  101-126.]  B.  F.  W. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  language 
of  the  N.  T.  the  following  also  deserve  notice.  K. 
G.  Bretschneider,  Lex.  man.  Gr.-Lnl.  in  Libros 
N.  T.,  1824,  3d  ed.,  greatly  improved,  1810,  Ito. 
Fj.  Robinson,  Gr.  and  En(/.  Lex.  of  the  N.  T., 
Bost.  1836,  new  ed.  N.  Y.  1850,  largely  combining 
the  best  features  of  VVahl  and  Bretschneider.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  Gr.  and  Eng.  Lex.  to  the  N.  T.,  howd. 
1840,  3d  ed.  1860.  C.  G.  VVilke,  Clavis  N.  T. 
philolofjica,  Dresd.  et  Lips.  1840-41,  2d  ed.  18.50, 
new  ed.  mostly  rewritten  by  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  under 
whose  name  it  also  appears  with  the  title  Lex.  Gr.- 
Lat.  N.  T.,  Lips.  1868  (a  translation  of  this  is 
promised  by  Professor  Thayer  of  Andover).  S.  C. 
Schirlitz,  Griech.-Deutsches  Worterb.  ziim  N.  T., 
Giessen,  18-51,  3e  Aufl.  1868.  Herm.  Cremer,  BibL- 
theol.  Worterb.  der  Neutest.  Gracitdt,  Gotha,  1866, 
Engl,  trans.  1869.  The  Glossary  of  Later  and 
Byzantine  Greek  by  E.  A.  Sophocles,  forming  vol. 
vii.  (New  Ser.)  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Amer. 
Academy,  Cambr.,  1860,  4to,  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print,  but  a  new  edition  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved,  is  now  in  press  (1869).  Of  the 
works  named  above,  those  of  Bloomfield  and  Schirlitz 
are  the  least  important;  Bretschneider  is  rich  in 
illustrations  from  the  LXX.,  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
the  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  O.  and  N.  T. ;  Wahl  is 
particularly  full  on  the  particles,  and  in  grammat-, 
ical  references;  and  the  new  Lexicon  of  Grimm  is 
characterized  by  good  judgment,  competent  learn- 
ing, and  the  exclusion  of  useless  matter. 

On  the  synonyms  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  .J.  A.  H. 
Tittmann,  De  Syn.  in  N.  T.  lib.  I.,  II.,  Lips.  1829 
-32,  transl.  by  E.  Craig,  2  vols.  Edin.  1833-34;  K. 
C.  Trench,  Syn.  of  the  N.  T.,  2  parts,  reprinted 
N.  Y.  1855-64,  new  ed.  in  1  vol.,  Lond.  1865;  and 
the  work  of  Webster,  referred  to  below. 

On  the  grammar  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  note  also 
the  works  of  Professor  Stuart,  Andover,  1834,  2d 
ed.  1841;  W.  Trollope,  Lond.  1842;  T.  S.Green, 
Treatise  on  the  Gram,  of  the  N.  T.,  new  ed.  Lond. 
1862  (first  ed.  1842),  containing  some  acute  obser- 
vations; Alex.  Buttmaim,  Gram,  des  neutest. 
Sprachidioms,  Berl.  1859  (valuable);  S.  C.  Schir- 
litz, Grundziige  der  nezitesi.  Gracitdt,  Giessen, 
1861;  K.  H.  A.  Lipsius,  Gram.  Untersuchungeniib. 
d.  bibl.  Gracitdt  (only  iiber  die  Lesezeichcn),  Leipz. 
1863;  and  William  Webster,  Syntax  and  Syno- 
nyms of  the  Gr.  Test.,  Lond.  1864,  strangely  ex- 
tolling Schirlitz,  and  disparaging  Winer.  The  7th 
edition  of  Winer,  superintended  by  Liinemann 
(Leipz.  1867),  we  have  at  last,  thanks  to  Professor 
Thayer,  in  a  really  accurate  translation  (Andover, 
1869).  In  the  3d  ed.  of  .Jelf's  G)-eek  Grammar 
(Oxf.  1861,  4th  ed.  1868)  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  constructions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin's  Syntax  of  the  ^foods 
and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb,  2d  ed.  Cambr. 
1865,  though  not  often  referring  specially  to  the 
N.  T.,  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  philo- 
logical student.  On  the  Greek  article  there  is  the 
well-known  work  of  Bishop  Middleton,  Lond.  1808, 
•eprinted  N.  Y.  1813,  new  ed.  by  Rose,  Lond.  1855 ; 
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conip.  Professor  Stuart's  Hints  and  Cautions  in  the 
Bibl.  Repos.  for  April  1834,  iv.  277-327,  and  C 
Winstanley,  Vindication  of  Certain  Passages  in 
the  Com.  Eng.  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  addressed  to 
Granville  Sharp,  Esq.,  reprinted  with  additions, 
Cambr.  1819. 

See  further,  on  the  language  and  style  of  the 
N.  T.,  Planck,  De  vera  Natura  et  Indole  Oral. 
Groicce  N.  T.,  Getting.  1810,  4to,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  Bibl.  Repos.  for  Oct.  1831,  i.  638- 
691.  (In  the  same  vol.  of  this  periodical  are  other 
valuable  articles  bearing  on  the  subject.)  Also 
Klausen  {Danish  Clausen),  Hermeneutik  d.  N.  T., 
Leipz.  1841,  p.  337  flf.;  Wilke,  Hermeneutik  d.  N. 
T.,  Leipz.  1843-44,  and  Neutest.  Rhetorik,  ibid. 
1843 ;  and  Zezschwitz,  Profangrdcltdt  u.  biblischer 
Sprachgeist  (1859). 

Works  on  the  style  of  particular  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  might  also  be  mentioned  here;  see,  for  ex- 
ample, the  addition  to  John,  Gospel  of,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1439  b.  See  also  .J.  D.  Schulze,  Der  schrift- 
stellerische  Werth  v.  Char,  des  Petrus,  Judas  u. 
Jacobus,  Weissenfels,  1802;  ditto,  des  Evang. 
Mai-kus,  in  Keil  and  Tzschirner's  Analekten,  Bde. 
ii.,  iii.;  Gersdorf,  Beitrdge  zur  Sprach-Charak- 
ieristik  der  Schriftsteller  des  N.  T.,  Theil  i. 
(Leipz.  1816;  no  more  published);  Holtzmann, 
Die  Synopt.  Evangelien  (Leipz.  1863),  pp.  271- 
358 ;  and  the  various  discussions  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  the  autliorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, for  which  see  the  articles  on  the  respective 
books. 

The  Critical  Greek  and  English  Concordance  to 
the  N.  T.,  by  the  late  C.  F.  Hudson,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  speedy  publication  (Boston,  1869),  will 
be  a  valuable  supplement  to  Bruder,  giving  the 
various  readings  of  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles,  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  best  features  of  the  Englishman's  Greek 
Concordance  of  the  N.  T.  It  will  be  incomparably 
superior  to  SchmoUer's  recent  work,  which  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  A. 

NEW  YEAR.  [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 
NEZI'AH  {TV^^.  U'amous,  Fiirst  ;  con- 
quered, Ges.] :  NaaOte,  [Vat.  Nairous,]  Alex. 
NeSie  in  Ezr. ;  Nitria,  [Vat.  FA.  Aasia,  Alex. 
Neirrsia,]  in  Neh. :  Nasia).  The  descendants  of 
Neziah  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  54;  Neh.  vii.  56).  The 
name  appears  as  Nasith  in  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 

NE'ZIB  (i"*-??  [garrison,  pillar  :  Vat.]:  No- 
creiyS;  [Rom.  NatnjS;]  Alex.  Neo-ijS:  Nesib),  a 
city  of  Judah  (.Josh.  xv.  43  only),  in  the  district 
of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one  of  the  same  group 
with  Keilah  and  JNIareshah.  To  Eusebius  and 
-Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  They  place  it  on 
the  road  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Hebron,  7  or 
9  (Euseb.)  miles  from  the  former,  and  there  it  still 
stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit  NO- 
sib,  or  Chirbeh  N'asib,  2|  hours  from  Beit  Jibrin, 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady 
es-Sicr,  and  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  within  easy 
distance.  It  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
220,  221)  and  Tobler  (3te  Wanderung,  150).  The 
former  mentions  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
especially  one  of  apparently  remote  age,  120  feet 
long  by  30  broad.  This,  however — with  the 
curious  discrepancy  which  is  so  remarkable  in  Eas~ 
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tern  explorers  —  is  denied  by  the  latter  traveller, 
who  states  that  "  but  for  the  ancient  name  no  one 
would  suspect  this  of  being  an  ancient  site." 

Nezib"  adds  another  to  the  number  of  places 
which,  though  enumerated  as  in  the  Lowland,  have 
been  found  in  the  mountains.  [.Iiphtah;  Kei- 
LAII.]  G. 

NIB'HAZ  (tn23,  and  in  some  MSS.  1^7". 

and  Tn33  [see  below]:  Ni^X^s  [?]  or  [Alex.] 
Nai/3as;  for  which  there  is  substituted  in  some 
copies  an  entirely  different  name,  'A0aa(fp,  Na- 
$aa((p,  or  'E/SAafep  [Rom.],  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably the  more  correct,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 

"1^5  nS,  "grief  of  the  ruler":  Nebahaz),  a 
deity  of  the  Avites,  introduced  by  them  into  Sa- 
maria in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvi.  .31). 
There  is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  deity,  or  the  form  of  the  idol  so  named.  The 
Eabbins  derived  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root  7id- 

bach  (nSS),  "to  bark,"  and  hence  assigned  to  it 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-headed  man.  There 
is  no  a  priori  improbability  in  this;  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  dog  (Plut.  De  Is.  44),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  current  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  represented  Anubis  as  a  dog-headed 
man,  though  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Egypt,  i.  440,  Sec- 
ond Series)  asserts  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
head  being  in  reality  that  of  a  jackal.  Some  indi- 
cations of  the  worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found 
in  Syria,  a  colossal  figure  of  a  dog  having  formerly 
existed  between  Berytus  and  Tripolis  (Winer,  Realw. 
s.  v.).  It  is  still  more  to  the  point  to  oliserve  that 
on  one  of  the  slabs  found  at  Khorsabad  and  repre- 
sented by  Botta  (pi.  141),  we  have  the  front  of  a 
temple  depicted  with  an  animal  near  the  entrance, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  bitch  suckling  a 
puppy,  the  head  of  the  animal  having,  however, 
disappeared.  The  worship  of  idols  representing  the 
human  body  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  animal 
(as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Nisroch)  was  com- 
mon among  the  Assyrians.  According  to  another 
equally  unsatisfactory  theory,  Nibhaz  is  identified 
with  the  god  of  the  nether  world  of  the  Sabian 
worship  ((jesen.  T/iesau.  p.  842).  W.  L.  B. 

NIB'SHAN  (with  the  definite  article, 
^irSSn  [Ihe  furnace,  Fiirst;  soft  soil,  Ges.]  : 
Na^AafciSc;  Alex.  Ne)3(70j/:  Nebsnn).  One  of  the 
six  cities  of  Judah  (.Tosh.  xv.  62)  which  were  in 
the  district  of  the  Midbar  (A.  V.  "wilderness"), 
which  probably  in  this  one  case  only  designates  the 
depressed  region  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  usually  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  called  the 
Arabah.  [Vol.  ii.  p.  1491  a.']  Under  the  name 
of  Nempsan  or  Nebsan  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  .Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  but  with  no  at- 
tempt to  fix  its  position.  Nor  does  any  subsequent 
traveller  appear  to  have  either  sought  for  or  dis- 
covered any  traces  of  the  name.  G. 

NICA'NOR  (Ni/cavoj/)  [conqueror] :  Nicunor), 
the  son  of  I'atroclus  (2  Mace.  viii.  9),  a  general 
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who  was  engaged  in  the  Jewish  wars  under  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  I.  He  took  part 
in  the  first  expedition  of  Lysias,  b.  c.  166  (1  Mace, 
iii.  ;]8),  and  was  defeated  with  his  fellow-commandei 
at  Emmaus  (1  Mace.  iv. ;  cf.  2  Mace.  viii.  9  fF.). 
After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Eupator  and  Lysias, 
he  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace, 
vii.  26),  who  appointed  him  governor  of  .Judsea  (2 
Mace.  xiv.  12),  a  command  which  he  readily  under- 
took as  one  "  who  bare  deadly  hate  unto  Israel " 
(1  Mace.  vii.  26).  At  first  he  seems  to  have  en- 
deavored to  win  the  confidence  of  .Judas,  but  when 
his  tieacherous  designs  were  discovered  he  had  re- 
course to  violence.  A  battle  took  place  at  Caphar- 
salama,  which  was  indecisive  in  its  results;  but 
shortly  after  Judas  met  him  at  Adasa  (b.  c.  161), 
and  he  fell  "  first  in  the  battle."  A  general  rout 
followed,  and  the  l'3th  of  Adar,  on  which  the  en- 
gagement took  place,  "  the  day  before  Mardocheus' 
day,"  was  ordained  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  festival 
(1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2  Mace.  xv.  -36). 

There  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  narra- 
tives in  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  Nicanor. 
In  1  Mace,  he  is  represented  as  acting  with  delib- 
erate treachery :  in  2  Mace,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
won  over  to  a  sincere  friendship  with  Judas,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcimus, 
who  induced  Demetrius  to  repeat  his  orders  for  the 
capture  of  the  Jewish  hero  (2  Mace.  xiv.  23  AT.). 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  1  Mace. 
According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  10,  §  4),  who 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  Jiad  any  other 
authority  than  1  Mace,  before  him,  Judas  was 
defeated  at  Capharsalama ;  and  though  his  account 
is  obviously  inaccurate  {avayKa^n  rhv  'lovhav  .  . 
.  ettI  t?>  aKpav  (peiiyeiv),  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed (1  Mace.  vii.  33  if.;  conip.  2  IMacc.  xiv. 
33  ff. )  seem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Judas  gained 
no  advantage.  In  2  Mace,  this  engagement  is  not 
noticed,  but  another  is  placed  (2  Mace.  xiv.  17) 
before  the  connection  of  Nicanor  with  Judas,  while 
this  was  after  it  (1  Mace.  vii.  27  fF.),  in  which 
"Simon  Judas'  brother"  is  said  to  have  been 
"somewhat  discomfited." 

2.  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5). 
According  to  the  Pseudo-Hippolytus  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  "  died  at  the  time  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen"  (p.  953,  ed.  Migne). 

B.  F.  W. 
NICODE'MUS  (Ni/co5r?Mor  [ccmqzieror  of 
the  pi'ople] :  Nicodemus),  a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  of 
the  Jews,  and  '^  teacher  of  Israel  (John  iii.  1,  10), 
whose  secret  visit  to  our  Lord  was  the  occasion 
of  the  discourse  recorded  by  St.  John.  The  name 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  3,  §  2),  and  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.     In  the  Talmud  it  appears  under  the  form 

^1D'^7p3,    and  some  would  derive  it  from  ''pS, 

innocent,  t2"7,  blood  (i.  e.  "  Sceleris  purus"); 
Wetstein,  N.  T.  i.  150.  In  the  case  of  Nicodemus 
Ben  Gorion,  the  name  is  derived  by  R.  Nathan 
from  a  miracle  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  per- 
formed (Otho,  Lex.  Rnb.  s.  v.). 


a  The  word  vetsih,  identiral  with  the  above  name, 
is  several  times  employed  for  a  garrison  or  an  officer 
of  the  Philistines  (see  1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3,  4 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  16).  This  suggests  the  pos.sihility  of  Nezib  having 
been  a  Philistine  place.  But  the  application  of  the 
term  t  the  Philistines,  though  frequent,  is  not  exclu- 
sive. 


b  If  originally  a  Hebrew  name,  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  Bashan  —  a  sandy  soil. 

c  The  article  in  John  iii.  10  (6  SiSaa-K.),  is  probably 
only  generic,  although  Winer  and  Bp.  Middleton  sup- 
pose that  it  implies  a  rebuke. 
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Nicodenius  is  only  mentioned  by  St.  Jolin,  who 
narrates  his  nocturnal  visit  to  Jesus,  and  the  con- 
versation which  then  took  place,  at  which  the 
Evangelist  may  himself  have  been  present.  The 
high  station  of  Nicodemus  as  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  the  avowed  scorn  under 
which  the  rulers  concealed  their  inward  conviction 
(John  iii.  2)  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  secrecy  of  the 
interview.  A  constitutional  timidity  is  discernible 
in  the  character  of  the  inquiring  Pharisee,  which 
could  not  be  overcome  by  his  vacillating  desire  to 
befriend  and  acknowledge  One  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  Prophet,  even  if  he  did  not  at  once  recognize 
in  him  the  promised  Messiah.  Thus  the  few  words 
which  he  interposed  against  the  rash  injustice  of 
his  colleagues  are  cautiously  rested  on  a  general 
principle  (John  vii.  50),  and  betray  no  indication 
of  his  faith  in  the  Galilean  whom  his  sect  despised. 
And  even  when  the  power  of  Christ's  love,  mani- 
fested on  the  cross,  had  made  the  most  timid 
disciples  bold,  Nicodemus  does  not  come  forward 
with  his  splendid  gifts  of  affection  until  the  exam- 
ple had  been  set  by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  station  in  society  (xix.  39). 

In  these  three  notices  of  Nicodenius  a  noble 
candor  and  a  simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in 
the  midst  of  hesitation  and  fear  of  man.  We  can 
therefore  easily  believe  the  tradition  that  after  the 
resurrection  (which  would  supply  the  last  outward 
impulse  necessary  to  confirm  his  faith  and  increase 
his  courage)  he  became  a  professed  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Peter 
and  John.  All  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of  him  is 
highly  uncertain.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
Jews,  in  revenge  for  his  con\ersion,  deprived  him 
of  his  office,  beat  him  cruelly,  and  drove  him  from 
Jerusalem;  that  Gamaliel,  who  was  his  kinsman, 
hospitably  sheltered  him  until  his  death  in  a  coun- 
try house,  and  finally  gave  him  honorable  burial 
near  the  body  of  Stephen,  where  Gamaliel  himself 
was  afterwards  interred.  Finally,  the  three  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  August  3,  A.  d. 
415,  which  day  was  set  apart  by  the  Romish 
Church  in  honor  of  the  event  (Phot.  Biblioih.  Cod. 
171;  Lucian,  De  S.  Slep/i.  inventione). 

The  conversation  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus  is 
appointed  as  the  Gospel  for  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
choice  at  first  sight  may  seem  strange.  There  are 
in  that  discoui-se  no  mysterious  numbers  which 
might  shadow  forth  truths  in  their  simplest  rela- 
tions; no  distinct  and  yet  simultaneous  actions  of 
the  divine  persons ;  no  separation  of  divine  attrib- 
utes. Yet  the  instinct"  which  dictated  this  choice 
was  a  right  one.  For  it  is  in  this  conversation 
alone  that  we  see  how  our  I-ord  himself  met  the 
difficulties  of  a  thoughtful  man;  how  he  checked, 
without  noticing,  tiie  self-assumption  of  a  teacher; 
how  he  lifted  the  half-believing  mind  to  the  Ught 
of  nobler  truth. 

If  the  Nicodemus  of  St.  John's  Gospel  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Nicodenms  Ben  Gorion  of  the  Talmud, 
he  must  have  hved  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  not  impossible,  since  the  term  yepcov,  in  John 
iii.  4,  may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus 
himself.  The  arguments  Rr  their  identification 
are  that  both  are  mentioned  as  Pharisees,  wealthy, 
pious,  and  members  of  the   Sanhedrim  {Tacniith, 


a  The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  remark  to  a  MS. 
sermon  by  Mr.  Westcott. 
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f.  19,  &c.  See  Otho,  Lex.  Rnb.  s.  v.);  and  that 
in  Taaniih  the  original  name  (altered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  miracle  performed  by  Nicodemus  in  order 

to  procure  rain)  is  said  to  have  been  "^313,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  one  of  five  Rabbinical  disciples 
of  Christ  mentioned  in  Sanhed.  f.  43,  1  (Otho, 
s.  V.  C/iristus).  Finally,  the  family  of  this  Nico- 
demus are  said  to  have  been  reduced  from  great 
wealth  to  the  most  squalid  and  horrible  poverty, 
which  however  may  as  well  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  by  the  change  of  fortune 
resulting  from  an  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

On  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  see  Fabricius,  Cod. 
Pseiidepifjr.  i.  213;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apoci:  i.  478. 
In  .some  MSS.  it  is  also  called  "  The  Acts  of 
Pilate."  It  is  undoubtedly  spurious  (as  the  con- 
clusion of  it  sufficiently  proves),  and  of  ^ery  little 
value.  F.  W.  F. 

*  Nicodemus  is  called  a  "ruler  of  the  Jews" 
(apx^y  Toiv  'lovSaiaiv)  in  John  iii.  1;  and  as  that 
title  (apxciov)  is  given  in  some  passages  (John  vii. 
2G;  Acts  iii.  17,  &c.)  to  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  that 
body.  He  was  probalily  also  a  scribe  or  teacher 
of  the  Law  (SiSao-jcaXoy  rod  'lo-paijA.,  John  iii. 
10  =  j/O(U.o5i5acr/caAos);  and  hence  belonged  to  that 
branch  of  the  Council  which  represented  the  learned 
class  of  the  nation.  Of  the  three  occurrences  (see 
above)  in  which  Nicodemus  appears  in  the  Gospel- 
history,  the  second  occupies  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion l)etween  the  first  and  the  third  as  to  the 
phase  of  character  which  they  severally  exhibit; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  Tholuck  suggests,  the  narra- 
tive is  seen  to  be  "  psychologically  true  "  {Evnng. 
Johannk,  p.  205,  6'e  Aufl.).  We  have  no  means 
of  deciding  whether  Nicodemus  was  present  in 
the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  arraign- 
ment and  trial  before  that  court.  If  he  was 
present  he  may  have  been  too  undecided  to  inter- 
pose any  remonstrance  (none  is  recorded),  or  may 
have  deemed  it  unavailing  amid  so  much  violence 
and  passion.  Stier  would  find  in  o'lSa/xev  as 
plural  a  characteristic  shrinking  from  anything 
like  a  direct  personal  avowal  of  his  own  belief 
(Ri.den  Jesu,  iv.  11,  4t'-'  Aufl.);  but,  more  probably, 
he  meant,  in  this  way,  to  recognize  more  strongly 
the  ample  evidence  furnished  by  Christ's  miracles 
that  He  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  In  this 
confession  perhaps  he  associates  with  himself  some 
of  his  own  i-ank  who  were  already  known  to  him 
as  secret  believers  (see  xii.  42;  xix.  38). 

I-'or  a  list  of  writers  on  the  character  of  Nico- 
demus and  his  interview  with  Christ,  see  Hase's 
Leben  Jesit,  §  52  (4''=  Aufl.).  On  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  see  the  articles  on  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels  generally  by  Hofmann  in  Her- 
zog's  Rml-Encyk.  xii.  32-5-327;  by  Bishop  EUi- 
cott  in  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1856,  p.  161  tf. ; 
and  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  1).,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  ix. 
p.  79  f. ;  and  particulai-ly  Tischendorf,  EvmigeUa 
Apocrypha  (Lips.  1853),' pp.  liv.  ffi,  203  ff.      11. 

NICOLAITANS  (NwoAarraj:  NicoJaitce). 
Tiie  question  how  far  the  sect  that  is  mentioned  by 
this  name  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15,  was  connected  with  the 
Nicolas  of  Acts  vi.  5,  and  the  traditions  that  have 
"fathered  round  his  name,  will  be  discussed  below. 
[Nicolas.]  It  will  here  be  considered  how  far 
we  can  get  at  any  distinct  notion  of  what  the  sect 
itself  was,  and  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  the  life 
of  tiie  Apostolic  age. 

It  has  been  suggested  a^  one  step  towards  thia 
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result  that  the  name  before  us  was  symbolic  rather 
than  historical.  The  Greek  NiKt^Aaos  is,  it  has 
been  said,  an  approximate  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 

Balaam,  the  lord  (Vitringa,  deriving  it  from  vPS): 
or,  according  to  another  derivation,  the  devourer  of 
the  people  (so  Hengstenberg,  as  from  IJvS)."  If 
vee  accept  this  explanation  we  have  to  deal  with  one 
sect  instead  of  two — we  are  able  to  compare  with 
what  we  find  in  Kev.  ii.  the  incidental  notices  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  followers  of  Balaam  in 
Jude  and  2  Peter,  and  our  task  is  proportionately 
an  easier  one.  It  may  be  urged  indeed  that  this 
theory  rests  upon  a  false  or  at  least  a  doubtful  ety- 
mology (Gesenius,  s.  v.  Dl?7?>  makes  it  =  pere- 
gritms),  and  that  the  message  to  the  Church  of 
Pergamos  (Rev.  ii.  14,  15)  appears  to  recognize 
"those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,"  and 
"  those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans," 
as  two  distinct  bodies.  Tliere  is,  howe^•er,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  both  these  objections.  (1.)  The 
whole  analogy  of  the  mode  of  teacliing  which  lays 
stress  on  the  significance  of  names  would  lead  us 
to  look,  not  for  philological  accuracy,  but  for  a 
broad,  strongly-marked  paronomasia,  such  as  men 
would  recognize  and  accept.  It  would  be  enough 
for  those  who  were  to  hear  the  message  that  they 
should  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  to 
be  identical.''  (2.)  A  closer  inspection  of  Rev.  ii. 
15  would  show  that  the  ovrws  €X^'^»  '^-  '''•  ^• 
imply  the  resemblance  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Nicolaitans  with  that  of  the  historical  Balaam 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  rather  than  any 
kind  of  contrast. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  clearer 
judgment  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sect.  It 
comes  before  us  as  presenting  the  ultimate  phase 
of  a  great  controversy,  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  after- 
wards to  taint  its  purity.  The  controversy  itself 
was  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  Gentiles  were  admit- 
ted, in  any  large  numbers,  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Were  the  new  converts  to  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  ?  Were  they 
to  give  up  their  old  habits  of  life  altogether  —  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  social  gatherings  of 
their  friends  and  kinsmen  ?  Was  there  not  the 
risk,  if  they  continued  to  join  in  them,  of  their 
eating,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  that  which 
had  been  slain  in  the  sacrifices  of  a  false  worship, 
and  of  thus  sharing  in  the  idolatry  ?  The  apostles 
and  elders  at  .Jerusalem  met  the  question  calmly 
and  wisely.  The  burden  of  the  Law  was  not  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples.  They  were 
to  abstain,  among  other  things,  from  '•  meats 
offered  to  idols"  and  from  "fornication"  (Acts 
XV.  20,  29),  and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as  the 
great  charter  of  the  Church's  freedom.     Strange 
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as  the  close  union  of  the  moral  and  the  positive 
commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  seem  so  to 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  sins  were  very 
closely  allied,  often  even  in  the  closest  proximity  of 
time  and  place.  The  fathomless  impurity  which 
overspread  the  enipiie  made  the  one  almost  as 
inseparable  as  the  other  from  its  daily  social  life. 

The  messages  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  the 
later  Apostolic  Epistles  (2  Peter  and  Jude)  indicate 
that  the  two  evils  appeared  at  that  period  also  in 
close  alliance.  The  teachers  of  the  Church  branded 
them  with  a  name  which  expressed  their  true  char- 
acter. The  men  who  did  and  taught  such  things 
were  followers  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15;  Jude  11). 
They,  like  the  false  prophet  of  Pethor,  united  brave 
words  with  evil  deeds.  They  made  their  "liberty" 
a  cloak  at  once  for  cowardice  and  licentiousness. 
In  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the  eating  or  not 
eatiiig  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  more  than 
ever  a  crucial  test  of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded 
men  more  than  ever  that  it  was  a  thing  indifterent 
(Rev.  ii.  13,  14).  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
was  a  yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the  im- 
purities of  those  feasts  into  the  meetings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  There  was  the  most  imminent 
risk  that  its  Agapse  might  become  as  full  of  abomi- 
nations as  the  Bacchanalia  of  Italy  had  been  (2 
Pet.  ii.  12,  13,  18;  Jude  7,  8;  comp.  I.iv.  xxxix. 
8-19).  Their  sins  had  already  brought  scandal 
and  discredit  on  the  "  way  of  truth."  And  all 
this  was  done,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  simply 
as  an  indulgence  of  appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, supported  by  a  "  doctrine,"  accompanied  by 
the  boast  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 
The  trance  of  the  son  of  Beor  and  the  sensual 
debasement  into  which  he*  led  the  Israelites  were 
strangely  reproduced. 

These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  followers 
of  Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  traditions 
about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  point  to  the  same  dis- 
tinctive evils.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  teacher 
of  that  name,  it  would  be  natural  enough,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  igno- 
miny should  have  its  Greek  equivalent.  If  there 
were  such  a  teacher,  whether  the  proselyte  of 
Antioch  or  another,"^  the  application  of  the  name 
to  his  followers  would  be  proportionately  more 
pointed.  It  confirms  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  their  character  to  find  that  stress  is  laid  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  "deeds  "  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
To  hate  those  deeds  is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church 
that  otherwise  is  weak  and  faithless  (Kev.  ii.  6). 
To  tolerate  them  is  well  nigh  to  forfeit  the  glory 
of  having  been  faithful  under  persecution  (Rev.  ii. 
14,  15).  (Comp.  Neander's  Apostelffcscli.  p.  620; 
Gieseler's  Eccl.  Hist.  §  29;  Hengstenberg  and 
Alford  on  Rev.  ii.  6;  Stier,  Words  of  the  Risen 
Saviour,  x.)  "E.  H.  P. 


a  Cocceius  ( Cogitat.  in  Rev.  ii.  6)  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  suggest  this  identification  of  the 
Nicolaitans  with  the  followers  of  Balaam.  He  has 
been  followed  by  the  elder  Vitringa  {Dissert,  de  Argtnn. 
Epist.  Petri  poster,  in  Base's  Thesaurus,  ii.  987),  Hi-ng- 
Bteuberg  {in  loc),  Stier  {Worr/s  of  the  Risen  Lord,  p. 
125,  Eng.  transl.),  and  others.  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Heb. 
in  Act.  Apost.  vi.  5)  suggests  another  and  more  start- 
ling paronomasia.     The  word,  in  his  view,  was  chosen, 

as  identical  in  sound  with   S^^^^D,   "let  us  eat," 

T  • ' 

and  as  thus  marking  out  the  special  characteristic  of 
the  sect. 


b  Vitringa  {I.  c.)  finds  another  instance  of  this  in- 
direct expression  of  feeling  in  the  peculiar  form, 
"  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,"  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  The 
substitution  of  the  latter  name  for  the  Beuip  of  the 
LXX.  originated,  according  to  his  conjecture,  in  the 
wish  to  point  to  his  antitype  iu  the  Christian  Church 

as  a  true  "nti73"T3.  a  filius  carnis. 

T    T      '  V  ' 

c  It  is  noticeable  (though  the  documents  them- 
selves are  not  of  much  weight  as  evidence)  that  in 
two  instances  the  Nicolaitans  are  said  to  be  "  falsely 
so  called"  (>^ev6ww/uoi,  Ignat.  ad  Trail,  xi.,  Const 
Apost.  vi.  8). 


NICOLAS 

NICOLAS  (tiiKSKaos  {conqueror  of  the  peo- 
ple^ :  Nicolaus),  Acts  v"  S  A  native  of  Antioch, 
and  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  When  the 
church  was  still  confined  to  Jerusalem  he  became 
a  convert;  and  being  a  man  of  honest  report,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisiloni,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  to  be  one 
of  the  first  seven  deacons,  and  he  was  ordained  by 
the  Apostles,  a.  d.  33. 

A  sect  of  Nicolaitans  is  mentioned  in  Ilev.  ii.  6, 
15;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this  Nicolas 
was  connected  with  them,  and  if  so,  how  closely. 

The  Nicolaitans  themselves,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Irenseus  ( Contr.  liter,  i.  26,  §  3), 
claimed  him  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  in- 
accurate writer,  relates  (Adv.  Hcer.  i.  2,  §  25,  p. 
76)  some  details  of  the  hfe  of  Nicolas  the  deacon, 
and  describes  him  as  gradually  sinking  into  the 
grossest  impurity,  and  becoming  the  originator  of 
the  Nicolaitans  and  other  innnoral  sects.  Stephen 
Gobar  (I'hotii  Biblioth.  §  232,  p.  2!)1,  ed.  1824) 
states  —  and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
recently  discovered  P/iilosophuinena,  bk.  vii.  §  36  — 
that  Hippolytus  agreed  with  Epiphanius  in  his  un- 
favorable view  of  Nicolas.  The  same  account  is 
believed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome  {/ip. 
147,  t.  i.  p.  1082,  ed.  Vallars.  etc.)  and  other 
writers  in  the  4th  century.  But  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  traditionary  account  of  the  character  of 
Nicolas,  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
iii.  4,  p.  187,  Sylb.  and  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  29 ; 
see  also  Hammond,  Annot.  on  Rev.  ii.  4),  an  earlier 
and  more  discriminating  writer  than  Epiphanius. 
He  states  that  Nicolas  led  a  chaste  life  and  brought 
up  his  children  in  purity,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
having  been  sharply  reproved  liy  the  Apostles  as  a 
jealous  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering 
to  allow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
person,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a 
saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Matthias 
also,  —  that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  the  flesh 
and  to  abuse  {irapaxprio-Gat)  it.  His  words  were 
perversely  interpreted  by  the  Nicolaitans  as  an  au- 
thority for  their  immoral  practices.  Theodoret 
(flieret.  Fab.  iii.  1)  in  his  account  of  the  sect 
repeats  the  foregoing  statement  of  Clement;  and 
charges  the  Nicolaitans  with  false  dealing  in  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  the  deacon.  Ignatius,"  who 
was  contemporary  with  Nicolas,  is  said  by  Stephen 
Gobar  to  have  given  the  same  account  as  Clement, 
Eusebius,  and  Theodoret,  touching  the  personal 
character  of  Nicolas.  Among  modern  critics,  Co- 
telerius  in  a  note  on  Constit.  Apost.  vi.  8,  after  re- 
citing the  various  authorities,  seems  to  lean  towards 
the  favorable  view  of  the  character  of  Nicolas. 
Professor  Burton  (Lectures  on  Ecclesiasticnl  Ilis- 
iory,  Lect.  xii.  p.  304,  ed.  1833)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  origin  of  the  term  Nicolaitans  is  uncertain; 
and  that,  "  though  Nicolas  the  deacon  has  been 
mentioned  as  their  founder,  the  evidence  is  ex- 
tremely slight  which  would  convict  that  person 
himself  of  any  immoralities."  Tillemont  (//.  E. 
ii.  47),  possibly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  no 
honor  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Nicolas  by  any 
branch  of  the  Church,  allows  perhaps  too  nnicli 
weight  to  the  testimony  against  him ;  rejects  per- 
emptorily Cassian's  statement  —  to  which  Neander 
{PlantiiKj  of  the  Church,  bk.  v.  p.  390,  ed.  Bohn) 
gives  his  adhesion  —  that  some  other  Nicolas  was 


«  Usher  conjectures  that  this  reference  is  to  the  in- 
terpolated copy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  ch.  xi. 
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the  founder  of  the  sect;  and  concludes  that  if  not 
the  actual  founder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give 
occasion  to  the  formation  of  the  sect,  by  his  indis- 
creet speaking.  Grotius's  view,  as  given  in  a  note 
on  Rev.  ii.  6,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Tillemont. 

The  name  Balaam  is  perhaps  (but  see  Gesen. 
Thes.  210)  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  a  He- 
brew equivalent  of  the  Greek  Nicolas.  Some  com- 
mentators think  that  this  is  alluded  to  by  St.  John 
in  Rev.  ii.  14;  and  C.  Vitringa  (Obs.  Sacr.  iv.  9) 
argues  forcibly  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

W.  T.  B. 

NICOP'OLIS  (N(/c<{n-oAjy  [city  of  victory]  : 
NicopoHs)  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  12,  as  the  place 
where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  St.  Paul 
was  intending  to  pass  the  coming  winter,  and  where 
he  wished  Titus  to  meet  him.  Whether  either  or 
both  of  these  purposes  were  accomplished  we  cannot 
tell.  Titus  was  at  this  time  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5). 
The  subscription  to  the  epistle  assumes  that  the 
Apostle  was  at  Nicopolis  when  he  wrote;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  this  from  the  form  of  expression. 
We  should  rather  infer  Miat  he  was  elsewhere,  pos- 
sibly at  Ephesus  or  Corinth.  He  urges  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  (aTrovSaaou  i\9i7i');  hence  we 
conclude  that  winter  was  near. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  itself  to 
determine  which  Nicopolis  is  here  intended.  There 
were  cities  of  this  name  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope. If  we  were  to  include  all  the  theories  which 
have  been  respectably  supported,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  write  at  least  three  articles.  One  Nicop- 
olis was  in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  subscription  (which,  however,  is  of  no  author- 
ity) fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the  Macedonian 
Nicopolis :  and  such  is  the  view  of  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret.  De  Wette's  objection  to  this  opinion 
(Pastoral- Brief e,  p.  21),  that  the  place  did  not 
exist  till  Trajan's  reign,  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
Another  Nicopolis  was  in  Cilicia;  and  Schrader 
(Der  Apostel  Paulus,  i.  pp.  115-119)  pronounces 
for  this ;  but  this  opinion  is  connected  with  a  pecu- 
liar theory  regarding  the  Apostle's  journeys.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  Jerome's  view  is  correct,  and  ' 
that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis  was  the  celebrated  city 
of  Epirus  ("  scribit  Apostolus  de  Nicopoli,  quae 
in  Actiaco  littore  sita,"  Hieron.  Procsm.  ix.  195). 
For  arrangements  of  St.  Paul's  journeys,  which 
will  harmonize  with  this,  and  with  the  other  focts 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  Birks,  lloi'ce  Aposiol- 
icce,  pp.  296-304;  and  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  (2d  ed.),  ii.  564-573. 
It  is  very  possible,  as  is  observed  there,  that  St. 
Paul  was  arrested  at  Nicopolis  and  taken  thence  to 
Rome  for  his  final  trial. 

This  city  (the  "City  of  Victory")  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
on  the  ground  which  his  army  occupied  before  the 
engagement.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, when  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  Bib- 
lical point  of  view,  that  many  of  the  handsomest 
parts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  3).  It  is  likely  enough  that 
many  Jews  lived  there.  Moreover,  it  was  conven- 
iently situated  for  apostolic  journeys  in  the  eas- 
teni  parts  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  also  to 
the  northwards,  where  churches  perhaps  wer« 
founded.     St.  Paul  had  long  before  preached  the 

(De  Ignatii  Epistolis,  S  6,  apud  Coteler.  Patr.  Apost. 
ii.  195,  ed.  1724.) 
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Gospel,  at  least  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum  (Kom. 
XV.  19),  and  soon  after  the  very  period  under  eon- 
gideration  Titus  himself  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
JJalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Nicopolis  was  on  a  peninsula  to  the  west  of  the 
Bay  of  Actiuni,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation, 
and  it  is  now  a  very  desolate  place.  The  remains 
have  been  often  described.  We  may  refer  to  Leake's 
Northern  Greece,  i.  178,  and  iii.  491;  Bowen's 
Athvs  and  Jipirus,  211 ;  Wolfe  in  Journ.  of  R. 
Geog.  Soc.  iii.  92 ;  Merivale's  Eome,  iii.  327,  328 ; 
Wordsworth's  Greece,  229-232.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned work,  and  in  the  DicL  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geog.  maps  of  the  place  will  be  found. 

J.  S.  H. 

NI'GER  (N176P  [black] :  Niger)  is  the  addi- 
tional or  distinctive  name  given  to  the  Symeon 
(jS.vij.iwv),  vvho  was  one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets 
in  the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  not 
known  except  in  that  passage.  The  name  was  a 
common  one  among  the  Romans;  and  the  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  an  African  proselyte,  and  was 
called  Niger  on  account  of  his  complexion,  is  un- 
necessary as  well  as  destitute  otherwise  of  any  sup- 
port. His  name,  Symeon,  shows  that  he  was  a  Jew 
by  birth ;  and  as  in  other  similar  cases  [e.  g.  Saul, 
Paul  —  Silas,  Silvanus)  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  the  other  name  as  more  convenient  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners.  He  is  mentioned  second 
among  the  five  who  officiated  at  Antioch,  and  per- 
haps we  may  infer  that  he  had  some  preeminence 
among  them  in  point  of  activity  and  influence.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  (though  INIeyer  makes  the 
attempt)  who  of  the  number  were  prophets  {-Kpocp- 
rJTai),  and  who  were  teachers  (S/Sacr/caAoi)- 

H.  B.  H. 

NIGHT.  The  period  of  darkness,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, was   known  to  the  Hebrews   by   the   term 

^"!/)  ^"y^^j  or  ^^)^r  hyelah.  It  is  opposed  to 
"day,"  the  period  of  light  (Gen.  i.  5).  Following 
the  oriental  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twilight 

(^T?.?  nesheph,  Job  xxiv.  15,  rendered  "night" 
in  Is.  V.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10),  when  the  stars  appeared 
(Job    iii.     9).     This    is   also    called    "evening" 

WT????  'ereb,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered  "night"  in 
Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vii.  4),  but  the  term  which  es- 
pecially denotes  the  evening  twilight  is  7112  vl?, 
dldtdh  (Gen.  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "dark;  "  Ez.  xii.  G,  7, 
12).  '£reb  also  denotes  the  time  just  before  sun- 
set (Deut.  xxiii.  11;  Josh.  viii.  29),  when  the  women 
went  to  draw  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  11),  and  the  decline 
of  the  day  is  called  "the  turning  of  evening" 

(2^^  nSSQ,  penoth  'ereb.  Gen.  xxiv.  63),  the 
time  of  prayer.  This  period  of  the  day  must  also 
be  that  which  is  described  as  "night  "  when  Boaz 
winnowed  his  barley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Kuth 
iii.  2),  the  cool  of  the  day  (Gen.  iii.  8),  when  the 
shadows  begin  to  fall  (Jer.  vi.  4),  and  the  wolves 
prowl  about  (Hab.  i.  8;  Zeph.  iii.  3).     The  time 

of  midnight  (nV^H  ^"lU,  chdtsi  hallayeldh, 
Ruth  iii.  8,  and  H^'^^n  n'"l!rn,  clidtsotk  halla- 
yeldh, Ex.  xi.  4)  or  greatest  darkness  is  called  in 


3  n2'y''-n2. 
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Prov.  vii.  9  "  the  pupU  of  night "  (nV^)  ]'"^K?*"'W, 
ishon  layeldh,  A.  V.  "  black  night  ").  The  period 
between  midnight  and  the  morning  twilight  was 
generally  selected  for  attacking  an  enemy  by  sur- 
prise (Judg.  vii.  19.)  The  morning  twihght  is  de- 
noted by  the  same  term,  nesheph,  as  the  evening 
twilight,  and  is  unmistakably  intended  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  12;  Job  vii.  4;  Ps.  cxix.  147;  possibly  also 
in  Is.  V.  11.     With  sunrise  the  night  ended.     In 

one  passage,  Job  xxvi.  10,  Tftt?n,  choshcc,  "dark- 
ness," is  rendered  "night"  in  the  A.  V.,  but  is 
correctly  given  in  the  margin. 

For  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  night  see  the 
articles  Day  and  Watches.  W.  A.  W. 

NIGHT-HAWK  {D7^r[Pl, iachmds:  yXai^. 
noctaa).  Bochart  (Hleroz.  ii.  830)  has  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  only 
(Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15)  amongst  the  list  of 
unclean  birds,  denotes  the  "male  ostrich,"  the  pre- 
ceding term,  bath-yadndh  «  (oid,  A.  V.),  signifying 
the  female  bird.  The  etymology  of  the  word  points 
to  some  bird  of  prey,  though  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  particular  species  indicated.  The 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  Onkelos,  understand 
some  kind  of  "owl;"  most  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
indefinitely  render  the  word  "a  rapacious  bird:" 
Gesenius  [Thes.  s.  v.)  and  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  ad 
Lev-  xi.  16 )  follow  Bochart.  Bocharfs  explanation 
is  grounded  on  an  overstrained  interpretation  of  the 
etymology  of  the  verb  chdmas,  the  root  of  tachmds'; 
he  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  root  to  the  idea  of 
acting  "unjustly"  or  "deceitfully,"  and  thus 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "unjust  bird"  is 
the  male  ostrich  [Osthicii].  Without  stopping  to 
consider  the  etymology  of  the  word  further  than  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Gesenius,  who  gives  as  the  first 
meaning  of  chdmas  "  he  acted  violently,"  and  to 
the  Arabic  chamash,  "  to  wound  with  claws,"  *  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  Moses  should  have  speci- 
fied both  the  male  and  female  ostrich  in  a  list 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible.  The  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
the  expression  "  after  their  kind  "  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  this  assertion.  Michaelis  believes  some 
kind  of  swallow  {Hirundv)  is  intended:  the  word 
used  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  by  Kitto  {Pict. 
Bib.  Lev.  xi.  16)  and  by  Oedmann  ( Vermisch. 
Samm.  i.  p.  3,  c.  iv.)  referred  to  the  swallow,  though 
the  last-named  authority  says,  "  it  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, what  Jonathan  really  meant."    Buxtorf  (Lex. 

Rabbin,  s.  v.  WrT'Cl^n)  translates  the  word  used 
by  Jonathan,  "  a  name  of  a  rapacious  bird,  hai- 
pyja.'"  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  claim  the  swallow 
can  have  to  represent  the  tachmds,  neither  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  so  small  a  bird  should  have  been 
noticed  in  the  Levitical  law.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  rests  on  no  autliority,  though  from  the  ab- 
surd properties  which,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
have  been  ascribed  to  tiie  night-hawk  or  goat-sucker, 
and  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  bird,  its 
claim  is  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  everj'  kind  of 
evidence. 

As  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that  tachmds 
denotes  some  kind  of  owl,  we  believe  it  is  safer  to 
follow  these  versions  than  modern  commentators. 


(  t"'  t  ~>-    sctilpsif,   unguibus   vulneravit   faciem 
See  Freytag  s.  v. 
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The  Greek  y\av^  is  used  by  Aristotle  for  some 
soininon  species  of  owl,  in  all  probability  for  the 
Sirix  fiammea  (white  owl),  or  the  Stjrmum  str'uhda 
(tawny  owl) ; "  the  Veneto-Greek  reads  vvkti- 
nSpa^i  a  synonym  of  Jjtos,  Aristot.,  i.  e.  the  Otus 
vul(jiiris,  Flem.  (long-eared  owl) :  this  is  the  species 
which  Oedmann  (see  above)  identifies  with  tuc/imds. 
"The  name,"  he  says,  "indicates  a  bird  which 
exercises  power,  but  the  force  of  the  power  is  in  the 
Arabic  root  chaincish,  '  to  tear  a  face  with  claws.' 
Now,  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that  there  is  a 
species  of  owl  of  which  people  believe  that  it  glides 
into  chambers  by  night  and  tears  the  flesh  off  the 
faces  of  sleeping  children."  Hasselquist  (Trar.  p. 
196,  Lond.  1766 )  alludes  to  this  nightly  terror,  but 
he  calls  it  the  "Oriental  owl"  (Strix  Orientalis), 
and  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  the  Strix  otus, 
Lin.  The  Arabs  in  Egypt  call  this  infant-killing 
owl  massnsa,  the  Syrians  bana.  It  is  believed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Syrn'mm  stridula,  but  what 
foundation  there  may  be  for  the  belief  in  its  child- 
killing  propensities  we  know  not.  It  is  probable 
that  some  common  species  of  owl  is  denoted  by 
tachmds,  perhaps  the  Strix  fiammea  or  the  Athene 
meridionalis,  which  is  extremely  common  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.     [Owl.]  W.  H. 

*  NIGHT-MONSTER,  Is.  xxxiv.  14,  marg. 
[Owl.] 

NILE.  1.  Names  of  the  Nile.  -  The  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient 
Egyptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other 
rivers.  With  the  Hebrews  the  Euphrates,  as  the 
great  stream  of  their  primitive  home,  was  always 
"  the  river,"  and  even  the  long  sojourn  in  Egypt 
could  not  put  the  Nile  in  its  place.  Most  of  their 
geographical  terms  and  ideas  are,  however,  evi- 
dently traceable  to  Canaan,  the  country  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Thus  the  sea,  as  lying  on  the 
west,  gave  its  name  to  the  west  water.  It  was 
only  in  such  an  exceptional  case  as  that  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  no  rival  in  Palestine,  that 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  retained  the  ideas  of 
their  older  country.  These  circumstances  lend  no 
support  to  the  idea  that  the  Shemites  and  their 
language  came  originally  from  Egypt.  The  He- 
brew names  of  the  Nile  are  Shichur,  "the  black," 
a  name  perhaps  of  the  same  sense  as  Nile;  Yeor, 
"the  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian;  "the  river 
of  Egypt;  "  "  the  Nachal  of  Egypt  "  (if  this  appel- 
lation designate  the  Nile,  and  Nachal  be  a  proi^er 
name);  and  "the  rivers  of  Cush,"  or  "Ethiopia." 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  word  Nile  nowhere 
occurs  in  the  A.  V. 

(a.)  shickor,  n'ln'^ti?,  '^i^nw,  -inw,  "the 

black,"  from  IHtt?,  "  he  or  it  was  or  became 
black."  The  idea  of  blackness  conveyed  by  this 
word  has,  as  we  should  expect  in  Hebrew,  a  wide 
sense,  applying  not  only  to  the  color  of  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31,  37),  but  also  to  that  of  a  face 
tanned  by  the  sun  (Cant.  i.  5,  6),  and  that  of  a 
skin  black  through  disease  (Job  xxx.  30).  It 
<eems,  however,  to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark 
i.olor;  for  it  is  said  in  the  Lamentations,  as  to  the 
amished  Nazarites  in  the  besieged  city,  "  Their 
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visage  is  darker  than  blackness "  (iv.  8).  Thai 
the  Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evident  from  its 
mention  as  equivalent  to  Yeor,  "the  river,"  and  as 
a  great  ri\'er,  where  Isaiah  says  of  Tyre,  "  And  by 
great  waters,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of 

the  river  (^S^)  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxili.  3);  from 
its  being  put  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  (.Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5),  instead 
of  "the  river  of  Eg3i)t "  (Gen.  xv.  18);  and  from 
its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt, 
just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  (Jer.  ii.  18). 
If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  the  name  Nile, 
NetAoy,  be  really  indicative  of  the  color  of  the 
river,    it   must   be  compared    with    the    Sanskrit 

Hlcfl,    nila,    "  blue "   especially,   probably   "  dark 

blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as  --l  iTm^,  nilfpanka, 
"  black  mud,"  and  must  be  considered  to  be  the 
Indo-European  equivalent  of  Shihor.  The  signifi- 
cation "blue"  is  noteworthy,  especially  as  a  great 
confluent,  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  is  called  the  Blue  River,  or,  by 
Europeans,  the  Blue  Nile. 

(b.)    Year,   '*1*1S^,   "1t^%  is   the   same   as   the 
ancient  Egyptian  ATUR,  AUR,  and  the  Coptic 

ejepOj  j^po,  j^pcu  m,  lepo  (S). 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  second  form  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  alone  is  preserved  in 
the  later  language,  the  second  radical  of  the  first 
having  been  lost,  as  in  the  Hebrew  form;  so  that, 
on  this  double  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  this 
commoner  form  was  in  use  among  the  people  from 
early  times.  Yeor,  in  the  singular,  is  used  of  the 
Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in  Daniel  (xii. 
5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris 
(comp.  X.  4),  is  intended  by  it.     In  the  plural, 

D'^'^W^,  this  name  is  applied  to  the  branches  and 
canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  44;  Ez.  xxix.  3  if., 
xxx.  12),  and  perhaps  tributaries  also,  with,  in 
some   places,   the   addition  of    the  names  of  the 

country,  j\Iitsraim,  Matsor,    D';"n^?p   "'7''^'!    (Is- 

vii.  18,  A.  V.  "rivers  of  Egypt"),  'iVI'D  "^"I'lN^ 
(xix.  6,  "brooks  of  defence:"  xxxvii.  2.5,*'  "rivers 
of  the  besieged  places");  but  it  is  also  used  of 
streams  or  channels,  in  a  general  sense,  when  no 
particular  ones  are  indicated  (see  Is.  xxxiii.  21; 
.Job  xxviii.  10).  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  name 
specially  designates  the  Nile;  and  although  prop- 
erly meaning  a  river,  and  even  used  with  that 
signification,  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  name  when  applied  to  the  Egyptian  river. 
The  latter  inference  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from 
the  constant  mention  of  the  Euplirates  as  "  the 
river;"  but  it  is  to  he  observed  that  Shihor,  or 
"the  river  of  Egyjit,"  is  used  when  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates  are  spoken  of  together,  as  though 
Yeor  could  not  be  well  employed  for  the  former, 
with  the  ordinary  term  for  river,  mhdr,  for  the 
latter.^ 

(c.)  "  The  river  of  Egypt,"   D^'^!?^  "IH?,  is 
mentioned  with  the  Euphrates  in  the  promise  of 


a  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Nycticorax  of  mod- 
em ornithology,  which  is  a  genus  of  ArrUi'lcp,  (lierous). 

^  In  Is.  xxxvii.  25  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  an 
Assyrian  conquest  of  Egypt. 

c  The  Nile  was  probably  mentioned  by  this  name 


in  the  original  of  Ecclesiasticvis  xxiv.  27,  where  the 
Greek  text  reads  (i;  <^a>s,  "HSS  having  lieen  misun- 
derstood (Gesenius,  Tlies.  a.  v.). 
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the  extent  of  the  land  to  be  given  to  Abraham's 
posterity,  the  two  limits  of  which  were  to  be  "  the 
river  of  Egypt"  and  "the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates"  (Gen.  xv.  18). 

(d.)  "The  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  D^^n  bn?, 
has  generally  been  understood  to  mean  "  the  tor- 
rent"  or  "brook  of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a 
desert  stream  at  Ehinocorura,  now  El-'Areesh,  on 

the  eastern  border.  Certainly  vHS  usually  signi- 
fies a  stream  or  torrent,  not  a  river ;  and  when  a 
river,  one  of  small  size,  and  dependent  upon 
mountain-rain  or  snow ;  but  as  it  is  also  used  for  a 

valley,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  ivddee  (  ^O I  *  \ 

which  i|  in  Like  manner  employed  in  both  senses, 
it  may  apply  like  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, etc.,  to  great  rivers.  This  name  must 
signify  the  Nile,  lor  it  occurs  in  cases  parallel  to 
those  where  Shihor  is  employed  (Num.  xxxiv.  5; 
Josh.  XV.  4,  47 ;  1  K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is. 
xxvii.  12),  both  designating  the  easternmost  or 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river  as  the  border  of  the 
Philistine  territory,  where  the  Egyptians  equally 
put  the  border  of  their  country  towards  Kanlian 
or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  name  signify  the  "  brook  of  Egypt,"  or 
whether  Nachal  be  a  Hebrew  form  of  Nile.  On 
the  one  side  may  be  urged  the  unlikelihood  that 
the  middle  radical  should  not  be  found  in  the  Indo- 
European  equivalents,  although  it  is  not  one  of 
the  most  permanent  letters;  on  the  other,  that  it 
is  improbable  that  nnkar  "river"  and  nachal 
"brook"  would  be  used  for  the  same  stream.  If 
the  latter  be  here  a  proper  name,  'HeiXos  must  be 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word ;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  name  would 
remain  doubtful,  for  we  could  not  then  positively 
decide  on  an  Indo-European  signification.  The 
Hebrew  word  nachal  might  have  been  adopted  as 
very  similar  in  sound  to  an  original  proper  name; 
and  this  idea  is  supported  by  the  forms  of  various 
Egyptian  words  in  the  Bible,  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  Hebrew  etymologies  in  consequence  of  a 
slight  change.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  Semitic  language,  appar- 
ently distinct  from  Hebrew,  in  geographical  names 
in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  probably  dating  from 
the  Shepherd-period ;  and  therefore  we  must  not, 
if  we  take  nachal  to  be  here  Semitic,  restrict  its 
meaning  to  that  which  it  bears  or  could  bear  in 
Hebrew. 

(e.)   "The  rivers  of  Cush,"    tZ?^3  "^T?!??,  are 

alone  mentioned  in  the  extremely  difficult  prophecy 
contained  in  Is.  xviii.  From  the  use  of  the  plural, 
a  single  stream  cannot  be  meant,  and  we  must 
suppose  "the  rivers  of  Ethiopia"  to  be  the  con- 
fluents or  tributaries  of  the  Nile.     Gesenius  {Lex. 

s.  v.  ~in3)  makes  them  the  Nile  and  the  Asta- 
boras.  Without  attempting  to  explain  this  proph- 
ecy, it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  expression, 
'Whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled  "  (vv.  2,  7), 
:f  it  apply  to  any  Ethiopian  nation,  may  refer  to 
the  ruin  of  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance above  the  First  Cataract,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  level  of  the  river.  This  change  has 
been  eflfected  thi-ough  the  breaking  down  of  a  bar- 
rier at  that  cataract,  or  at  Silsilis,  by  which  the 
valley   has  been   placed   above   the   reach  of  the 
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fertilizing  annual  deposit.  The  Nile  is  sometimes 
poetically  called  a  sea,  D"'  (Is.  xviii.  2;  Nah.  iii.  8; 
Job.  xli.  31 ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Gesenius, 
2'hcs.  s.  v.,  that  it  is  intended  in  Is.  xix.  5):  this, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  be  one  of  its 
names. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  mention  the  present 
appellations  of  the  Nile  in  Arabic,  which  may 
illustrate  the  Scripture  terms.  By  the  Arabs  it  is 
called  Bahr  en-Neel,  "the  river  Nile,"  the  word 
"bahr"  being  applied  to  seas  and  the  greatest 
rivers.  The  Egyptians  call  it  Bahr,  or  "  the 
river"  alone;  and  call  the  inundation  En-Neel,  or 
"the  Nile."  This  latter  use  of  what  is  properly 
a  name  of  the  river  resembles  the  use  of  tlie  plural 
of  Ye&f  in  the  Bible  for  the  various  channels  or 
even  streams  of  Nile-water. 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  river  was  sacred, 
and  had,  besides  its  ordinary  name  already  given, 
a  sacred  name,  under  which  it  was  worshipped, 
Hapee,  or  Hapek-imu,  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss 
of  waters,"  or  "the  hidden."  Corresponding  to 
the  two  regions  of  f^gypt,  the  Upper  Country  and 
the  Lower,  the  Nile  was  called  Hapee-p.es,  "  the 
Southern  Nile,"  and  Hapee-meheet,  "the  North- 
ern Nile,"  the  former  name  applying  to  the  river 
in  Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper  F^gypt.  The  god 
Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  stout  man  having  woman's  breasts, 
and  is  sometimes  painted  red  to  denote  the  river 
during  its  rise  and  inundation,  or  High  Nile,  and 
sometimes  blue,  to  denote  it  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  or  Low  Nile.  Two  figures  of  Hapee  are 
frequently  represented  on  each  side  of  the  throne 
of  a  royal  statue,  or  in  the  same  place  in  a  bas- 
relief,  binding  it  with  water-plants,  as  though  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  the 
produce  of  the  river.  The  name  Hapee,  perhaps, 
in  these  cases,  Hepee,  was  also  applied  to  one  of 
the  four  children  of  Osiris,  called  by  Egyptologers 
the  genii  of  Ament  or  Hades,  and  to  tlie  bull 
Apis,  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sacred  animals. 
The  genius  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  river,  excepting  indeed  that  Apis  was 
sacred  to  Osiris  Apis  was  worshipped  with  a 
reference  to  the  inundation,  perhaps  because  the 
myth  of  Osiris,  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  was 
.supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  struggle  of  the 
fertilizing  river  or  inundation  with  the  desert  and 
the  sea,  the  first  threatening  the  whole  valley,  and 
the  second  wasting  it  along  the  northern  coast. 

2.  Description  of'  (lie  Nile.  —  \^'e  cannot  as  yet 
determine  the  length  of  the  Nile,  although  recent 
discoveries  have  narrowed  the  question.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  largest  confluent  is  fed  by 
the  great  lakes  on  and  south  of  the  equator.  It 
has  been  traced  upwards  for  about  2,700  miles, 
measured  by  its  course,  not  in  a  direct  line,  and  its 
extent  is  probably  upwards  of  1,000  miles  more, 
making  it  longer  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
longest  of  rivers.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  it  flows 
through  a  bed  of  silt  and  slime,  resting  upon 
marine  or  nummulitic  limestone,  covered  b}'  a  later 
formation,  over  which,  without  the  valley,  lie  the 
sand  and  rocky  debris  of  the  desert.  Beneath  the 
limestone  is  a  sandstone  formation,  which  rises  and 
bounds  the  valley  in  its  stead  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  Thebais.  Again  beneath  the  sandstone  is  thf 
breccia  verde,  which  appears  above  it  in  the  desert 
eastward  of  Thebes,  and  yet  lower  a  group  of  azoic 
rocks,  gneisses,  quartzes,  mica  schists,  and   clay 
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slates,  resting  upon  the  red  granite  and  S3'enite 
that  rise  through  all  the  upper  strata  at  the  First 
Cataract."  The  river's  bed  is  cut  through  these 
laj'ers  of  rock,  wliich  often  approach  it  on  either 
side,  and  sometimes  confine  it  on  both  sides,  and 
even  obstruct  its  course,  forming  rapids  and  cata- 
racts. To  trace  it  downwards  we  must  first  go  to 
equatorial  Africa,  the  mysterious  half-explored 
home  of  the  negroes,  where  animal  and  vegetable 
life  flourishes  around  and  in  the  vast  swamp-land 
that  waters  the  chief  part  of  the  continent.  Here 
are  two  great  shallow  lakes,  one  nearer  to  the  coast 
than  the  other.  From  the  more  eastern  (the 
Ukerewe,  which  is  on  the  equator),  a  chief  tribu- 
tary of  the  Wiiite  Nile  probably  takes  its  rise,  and 
the  more  western  (the  Ujeejee),  may  feed  another 
tributar)-.  These  lakes  are  filled,  partly  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  tiie  equatorial  region,  partly  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  of  the  lofty  mountains  dis- 
covered by  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  liebmann. 
Whether  the  lakes  supply  two  tributaries  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  from  the  great  region  of  waters 
where  they  lie,  several  streams  fall  into  the  Bahr 
el-Abyad,  or  White  Nile.  Great,  however,  as  is 
the  body  of  water  of  this  the  longer  of  the  two 
chief  confluents,  it  is  the  shorter,  the  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,  or  Blue  Kiver,  which  brings  down  the  allu- 
vial soil  that  makes  the  Nile  the  great  fertilizer 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  Bahr  el-Azrak  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  can-ies  down  from 
them  a  great  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
and  alluvium.  The  two  streams  form  a  junction  at 
Khartoora,  now  the  seat  of  government  of  Soodan, 
or  the  Black  Country  under  I'lgyptian  rule.  The 
Bahr  el-Azrak  is  here  a  narrow  river,  with  high 
steep  mud-banks  like  those  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt, 
and  with  water  of  the  same  color  ;  and  the 
Bahr  el-Abyad  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  low 
banks  and  '  clear  water.  Further  to  the  north 
another  great  river,  the  Atbara,  rising,  like  the 
Bahr  el-Azrak,  in  Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main 
stream,  which,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course, 
does  not  receive  one  tributary  more.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  valley  the  Nile  does  not  greatly 
vary,  excepting  that  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the 
fall  of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in 
ancient  times,  it  does  not  inundate  the  valley  on 
either  hand.  From  time  to  time  its  course  is 
impeded  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes  extend- 
ing many  miles,  until,  at  the  First  Cataract,  the 
boundary  of  Egypt,  it  surmounts  the  last  obstacle. 
After  a  course  of  about  5.50  miles,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  t^airo  and  the  Pyramids,  the  river 
parts  into  two  great  branches,  which  water  the 
Delta,  nearly  forming  its  boundaries  to  the  east 
and  west,  and  flowing  into  the  shallow  Jlediter- 
ranean.  The  references  in  the  Bible  are  mainly  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  river  in  Egypt.  There, 
above  the  Delta,  its  average  breadth  may  be  put 
at  from  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters,  excepting 
where  large  islands  increase  the  distance.  In  the 
Delta  its  branches  are  usually  narrower.  The 
water  is  extremely  sweet,  especially  at  the  season 
when  it  is  turbid.  It  is  said  by  the  people  that 
those  who  have  drunk  of  it  and  left  the  country 
must  return  to  drink  of  it  again. 

The  great  annual  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  is  the 
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«  The  geology  of  tlie  Nile-valley  is  excellently 
given  by  Hugh  Miller  {Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p. 
409  £f.). 


inundation,  the  failure  of  which  produces  a  famine, 
for  Egypt  is  virtually  without  rain  (see  Zech.  xiv. 
17,  18).  The  country  is  therefore  devoid  of  tin 
constant  ciianges  which  make  the  husbandmen  of 
other  lands  look  always  for  the  providential  care 
of  God.  "  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to 
possess  it,  [is]  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herbs:  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it, 
[is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven :  a  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  careth  for :  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
[are]  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year"  (Deut.  xi.  10- 
12).  At  Khartoom  the  increase  of  the  river  is 
observed  early  in  April,  but  in  Egypt  the  first  signs 
of  rising  occur  about  the  summer  solstice,  and 
generally  the  regular  increase  does  not  begin  until 
some  days  after,  the  inundation  commencing  about 
two  months  after  the  solstice.  The  river  then 
pours,  through  canals  and  cuttings  in  the  banks, 
which  are  a  little  higher  than  fehe  rest  of  the  soil, 
over  the  valley,  which  it  covers  with  sheets  of  water. 
It  attains  to  its  greatest  height  about,  or  not  long 
after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then,  foiling  more 
slowly  than  it  had  risen,  sinks  to  its  lowest  point 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  remaining  station- 
ary for  a  few  days  before  it  again  begins  to  rise. 
The  inundations  are  very  various,  and  when  they 
are  but  a  few  feet  deficient  or  excessive  cause  great 
damage  and  distress.  The  rise  during  a  good  in- 
undation is  about  40  feet  at  the  First  Cataract, 
about  36  at  Thebes,  and  about  4  at  the  Rosetta 
and  Damietta  mouths.  If  the  river  at  Cairo  attain 
to  no  greater  height  than  18  or  20  feet,  the  rise  is 
scanty ;  if  only  to  2  or  4  more,  insufficient ;  if  to 
24  feet  or  more,  up  to  27,  good ;  if  to  a  greater 
height,  it  causes  a  flood.  Sometimes  the  inunda- 
tion has  failed  altogether,  as  for  seven  years  in  the 
reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  F,l-Mustansir  bi- 
Uah,  when  there  was  a  seven  years'  famine;  and 
this  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  great  famine 
of  .Joseph's  time,  to  which  this  later  one  is  st  re- 
markable parallel  [Fajiine].  Low  iimndations 
always  cause  dearths;  excessive  inundations  pro- 
duce or  foster  the  plague  and  murrain,  besides 
doing  great  injury  to  the  crops.  In  ancient  times, 
when  every  square  foot  of  ground  must  have  been 
cultivated,  and  a  minute  system  of  irrigation  main- 
tained, both  for  the  natural  inundation  and  to 
water  the  fields  during  the  Low  Nile,  and  when 
there  were  many  fish-pools  as  well  as  canals  for 
their  supply,  far  greater  ruin  than  now  must  have 
been  caused  by  excessive  inundations.  It  was  prob- 
ably to  them  that  the  priest  referred,  who  told 
Solon,  when  he  asked  if  the  Egyptians  had  ex- 
perienced a  flood,  that  there  had  been  many  floods, 
instead  of  '.he  one  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  not 
to  the  successive  past  destructions  of  the  world  by 
water,  alternating  with  others  by  fire,  in  which 
some  nations  of  antiquity  believed  (Plat.  Timceus, 
21  ff".). 

The  Nile  in  Egypt  is  always  charged  with  allu- 
vium, especially  during  the  inundation ;  but  the 
annual  deposit,  excepting  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
would  l)e  conjectured  by  any  one  iniacquainted  with 
subjects  of  this  nature.  Inquiries  have  come  tc 
difterent  results  as  to  the  rate,  but  the  discrepancy 
does  not  generally  exceed  an  inch  in  a  century. 
The  ordinary  average  increase  of  the  soil  in  Egypt 
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is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  a  century.  The 
2ultivable  soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  calculate, 
from  its  present  depth,  when  the  river  first  began 
to  flow  in  the  rocky  bed  now  so  deeply  covered 
with  the  rich  alluvium.  An  attempt  has  however 
been  made  to  use  geology  as  an  aid  to  history,  by 
first  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  soil,  then  digging  for  indications  of  man's 
existence  in  the  coiuiti-y,  and  lastly  applying  to  the 
depth  at  which  any  such  remains  might  be  dis- 
covered the  scale  previously  obtained.  In  this 
manner  Mr.  Horner  {Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  148), 
when  his  laborers  had  found,  or  pretended  to  find, 
a  piece  of  pottery  at  a  great  depth  on  the  site  of 
Memphis,  argued  that  man  must  have  lived  there, 
and  not  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  about 
13,000  years  ago.  He  however  entirely  disregarded 
various  causes  by  which  an  object  could  have  been 
deposited  at  such  a  depth,  as  the  existence  of  canals 
and  wells,  from  the  latter  of  which  water  could  be 
anciently  as  now  drawn  up  in  earthen  pots  from  a 
very  low  level,  and 'the  occurrence  of  fissures  in  the 
earth.  He  formed  his  scale  on  the  supposition 
that  the  ancient  Etcyptians  placed  a  great  statue 
before  the  principal  temple  of  Memphis  in  such  a 
position  that  the  inundation  each  year  reached  its 
base,  whereas  we  know  that  they  were  very  careful 
to  put  all  their  stone  works  where  they  thought 
they  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  injurious  in- 
fluence; and,  what  is  still  more  serious,  he  laid 
stress  upon  the  discovery  of  burnt  brick  even  lower 
than  the  piece  of  pottery,  being  unaware  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  in  early  times 
used  any  but  crude  brick,  a  burnt  brick  being  as 
sure  a  record  of  the  Koman  dominion  as  an  im- 
perial coin.  It  is  important  to  mention  this  ex- 
traordinary mistake,  as  it  was  accepted  as  a  correct 
result  by  the  late  Baron  Bunsen,  and  urged  by  him 
and  others  as  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man 
in  Egypt  (  Cluarteriy  Jitviao,  Apr.  1859,  No.  ccx. ; 
Modern  Eyyplians,  5th  ed.,  note  by  Ed.,  p. 
593  ff.). 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream, 
flowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mud-banks, 
which  are  scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the 
water,  which  from  time  to  time  washes  portions 
away,  and  stratified  l)y  the  regular  deposit.  On 
either  side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains,  usually 
a  few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a  thousand,  looking 
from  the  river  like  cliffs,  and  often  honeycombed 
with  the  entrances  of  the  tombs  which  make  Egypt 
one  great  city  of  the  dead,  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  murmur  of  the  Israelites 
to  Closes,  "  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wil- 
derness?" (Ex.  xiv.  11).  Frequently  the  moun- 
tain on  either  side  approaches  the  river  in  a  rounded 
promontory,  against  whose  base  the  restless  stream 
washes,  and  then  retreats  and  leaves  a  broad  bay- 
like valley,  bounded  by  a  rocky  curve.  Rarely  both 
mountains  confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed.  rising 
steeply  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut  channel 
through  which  the  water  pours  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent. Perhaps  there  is  a  remote  allusion  to  the 
rocky  channels  of  the  Nile,  and  especially  to  its 
primeval  bed  wholly  of  bare  rock,  in  that  passage 
of  Job  where  the  plural  of  Yeor  is  used.     "  He 

rutteth  out  rivers  (D^"|S'^)  among  the  rocks,  and 
his  eye  seeth  every  precious  thing.  He  bindeth 
the  floods  from  overflowing"  (xxviii.  10,  11).     It 
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must  be  recollected  that  there  are  allusions  tv 
Egypt,  and  especially  to  its  animals  and  products, 
in  this  book,  so  that  the  Nile  may  well  be  here 
referred  to,  if  the  passage  do  not  distinctly  mention 
it.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  chief  differences  are  that 
the  view  is  spread  out  in  one  rich  plain,  only 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  desert,  of 
which  the  edge  is  low  and  sandy,  unlike  the  moun- 
tains above,  though  essentially  the  same,  and  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  are  narrower  than 
the  undivided  stream.  On  either  bank,  during 
Low  Nile,  extend  fields  of  corn  and  barley,  and 
near  the  river-side  stretch  long  groves  of  palm-trees. 
The  villages  rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing  upon 
mounds,  often  ancient  sites,  and  surrounded  by 
palm-groves,  and  yet  higher  dark-brown  mounds 
mark  where  of  old  stood  towns,  with  which  often 
"their  memorial  is  perished"  (Ps.  ix.  6).  The 
villages  are  connected  by  dykes,  along  which  pass 
the  chief  roads.  During  the  inundation  the  whole 
valley  and  plain  is  covered  with  sheets  of  water, 
above  which  rise  the  villages  like  islands,  only  to 
be  reached  along  the  half-ruined  dykes.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  is  as  though  it  were  overfowed  by 
a  destructive  flood,  while  between  its  banks,  here 
and  there  broken  through  and  constantly  giving 
way,  rushes  a  vast  turbid  stream,  against  which  no 
boat  coidd  make  its  way,  excepting  by  tacking, 
were  it  not  for  the  north  wind  that  blows  cease- 
lessly during  the  season  of  the  inundation,  making 
the  river  seem  more  powerful  as  it  beats  it  into 
waves.  The  prophets  more  than  once  allude  to 
this  striking  condition  of  the  Nile.  Jeremiah  says 
of  Pharaoh-Necho's  army,  "  Who  [is]  this  [that] 
conieth  up  as  the  Nile  [Yeor],  whose  waters  are 
moved  as  the  rivers?  Egypt  riseth  up  like  the 
Nile,  and  [his]  waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers; 
and  he  saith,  I  will  go  up,  [and]  will  cover  the 
land ;  I  will  destroy  the  city  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof"  (xlvi.  7,  8).  Again,  the  prophecy  "against 
the  Philistines,  before  that  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza," 
commences,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  waters 
rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shall  be  as  an  over- 
flowing stream  (nachal),"  and  shall  overflow  the 
land,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  the  city,  and  them 
that  dwell  therein  "  (xlvii.  1,  2).  Amos,  also,  a 
prophet  who  especially  refers  to  Egypt,  uses  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  as  a  type  of  the  utter  deso- 
lation of  his  country.  "  The  Lokd  hath  sworn  liy 
the  excellency  of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never  forget 
any  of  their  works.  Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for 
this,  and  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein? 

and  it  shall  rise  up  wholly  as  the  Nile  ("^SSj; 
and  it  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
Nile  (CT'^'S'D  "I'lS^S)  of  Egypt"  (viii.  7,  8;  see 
ix.  5). 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  enlivened  by  the 
women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  like 
Pharaoh's  dau2;hter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of  kine 
and  buffaloes  which  are  driven  down  to  drink  and 
wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass  of  the  swamps,  like 
the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw  in  his  dream  as 
"he  stood  by  the  river,"  which  were  "coming  up 
out  of  the  river,"  and  "fed  in  the  marsh-gr.ass  " 
(Gen.  xU.  1,  2). 

The  river  itself  abounds  in  fish,  which  anciently 
formed  a  chief  means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabi- 

a  The  use  of  ''  nachal "  here  affords  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
Nile. 
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tants  of  the  country.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  acutely 
remarked  in  another  article,  Jacob,  when  blessing 
EpUraini  and  Mauasseh,  used  for  their  multiplying 

the  term  n^"^  (Gen.  xlviii.  16),   which    is   con-* 

,  nected  with  3*7,  a  fish,  though  it  does  not  seem 
certain  which  is  the  primitive:  as  though  he  had 
been  struck  by  the  abundance  of  fisli  in  the  Nile 
or  the  canals  and  pools  fed  by  it.  [Manasseh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  176!)  a.]  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fish  of  Egypt :  "  We 
remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely"  (Num.  xi.  5).  In  the  Thebais  crocodiles 
are  found,  and  during  Low  Nile  they  may  be  seen 
basking  in  the  sun  upon  the  sandbanks.  The 
crocodile  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
the  emblem  of  Pharaoh,  especially  in  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel.      [Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  674  a.] 

The  great  difiiirence  between  the  Nile  of  Egypt 
in  the  present  day  and  in  ancient  times  is  caused 
by  the  failure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the 
ceasing  of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products;  and 
the  chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cultivable 
land,  as  dependent  on  the  Nile,  is  the  result  of  the 
ruin  of  the  fish-pools  and  their  conduits,  and  the 
consequent  decline  of  the  fisheries.  The  river  was 
famous  for  its  seven  branches,  and  under  the  Roman 
dominion  eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however, 
there  were  but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus 
notices  that  there  were  seven,  of  which  he  says  that 
two,  the  present  Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches, 
were  originally  artificial,  and  he  therefore  speaks 
of  "  the  five  mouths  "  (ii.  10).  Now,  as  for  a  long 
period  past,  there  are  no  navigable  and  unobstructed 
branches  but  these  two  that  Herodotus  distin- 
guishes as  in  origin  works  of  man.  This  change 
was  prophesied  by  Isaiah :  "  And  the  waters  shall 
fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
dried  up"  (xix.  5).  Perhaps  the  same  prophet,  in 
yet  more  precise  words,  predicts  this,  where  he 
says,  "  And  the  I>ord  shall  utterly  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea;  and  with  his  mighty 
wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and 
shall  smite  it  in  the  [or  '  into  ']  seven  streams,  and 
make  [men]  go  over  dryshod  [' in  shoes ']  "  (xi. 
15).  However,  from  the  context,  and  a  parallel 
passage  in  Zechariah  (x.  10,  11),  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Euphrates  is  intended  in  this  passage  by 
"  the  river."  Ezekiel  also  prophesies  of  Egypt  that 
the  Lord  would  "  make  the  rivers  drought"  (xxx. 
12),  here  evidently  referring  to  either  the  branches 
or  canals  of  the  Nile.  In  exact  fulfillment  of  these 
prophecies  the  bed  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  has  dried,  and  all  the  streams  of  the  Nile, 
excepting  those  which  Herodotus  says  were  origin- 
ally artificial,  have  wasted,  so  that  they  can  be 
crossed  without  furding. 

The  monuments  and  the  narratives  of  ancient 
writers  show  us  in  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  old  times, 
a  stream  bordered  by  flags  and  reeds,  the  covert  of 
abundant  wild  fowl,  and  bearing  on  its  waters  the 
fragrant  flowers  of  tlie  various  colored  lotus.  Now, 
in  Egy[)t,  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants  —  tiie 
famous  papyrus  being  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  and 
the  lotus  almost  unknown  —  are  to  be  seen,  except- 
ing in  the  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean.  This 
also  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah :  "  The  papyrus-reeds 

(?  n'l~l^)  in  the  river  ("l""lM")),  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  "sown"] 
in  the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by 
the  wind],  and  [shall]  not  be"  (xix.  7).    When  it 
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is  recollected  that  the  water-plants  of  Egypt  wer« 
so  abundant  as  to  be  a  great  source  of  revenue  in 
the  prophet's  time,  and  much  later,  the  exact  ful- 
fillment of  his  predictions  is  a  valuable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  opinion  as  to  "  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy."  The  failure  of  the  fisheries  is  also 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (xix.  8,  10),  and  although  this 
was  no  doubt  a  natural  result  of  the  wasting  of  the 
river  and  streams,  its  cause  could  not  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  human  wisdom.  Having  once  been 
very  productive,  and  a  main  source  of  revenue  as 
well  as  of  sustenance,  the  fisheries  are  now  scarcely 
of  any  moment,  excepting  about  Lake  Menzeleh, 
and  in  some  few  places  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  Egypt. 

Of  old  the  great  river  must  have  shown  a  more 
fair  and  busy  scene  than  now.  Boats  of  many  kinds 
were  ever  passing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of 
temples,  and  the  gardens  that  extended  around  the 
light  summer  -pavilions,  I'rom  the  pleasure-galley, 
with  one  great  square  sai'l,  white  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyrus  skifF, 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the  seekers  of 
[ileasure  where  they  could  shoot  with  arrows,  or 
knock  down  with  the  throw-stick,  the  wild-fowl  that 
abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  engage  in  the  dan- 
gerous chase  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  crocodile. 
In  the  Bible  the  papyrus-boats  are  mentioned;  and 
they  are  sliown  to  have  been  used  for  their  swiftness 
to  carry  tidings  to  Ethiopia  (Is.  xviii.  2). 

The  great  river  is  constantly  before  us  in  the 
history  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  chil- 
dren were  cast;  in  it,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or 
pool,  was  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by 
Pharaoh's  daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe. 
When  the  plagues  were  sent^  the  sacred  river  —  a 
main  support  of  the  people  — ■  and  its  waters  every- 
where, were  turned  into  blood.  [Plagues  of 
Egypt.] 

The  prophets  not  only  tell  us  of  the  future  of 
the  Nile;  they  speak  of  it  as  it  was  in  their  days. 
Ezekiel  likens  Pharaoh  to  a  crocodile,  fearing  no  one 
in  the  midst  of  his  river,  yet  dragged  forth  with  the 
fish  of  his  rivers,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  wilder- 
ness (xxix.  1-5;  comp.  xxxiii.  1-6).  Nahum  thus 
speaks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  warns  Nineveh  by  the 
ruin  of  Thebes:  "  Art  thou  better  than  No-Amon, 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  [that  had]  the 
waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  [was]  the 
sea,  [and]  her  wall  [was]  from  the  sea'?  "  (iii.  8). 
Here  the  river  is  spoken  of  as  the  rampart,  and 
perhaps  as  the  support  of  the  capital,  and  the  sit- 
uation, most  remarkable  in  Egypt,  of  the  city  on 
the  two  Ijanks  is  indicated  [No-Amon].  But  still 
more  striking  than  this  description  is  tlie  use  which 
we  have  already  noticed  of  the  inundation,  as  a 
figure  of  the  Egyptian  armies,  and  also  of  the 
coming  of  utter  destruction,  probably  by  an  in- 
vading force. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Nile.  Tradition  says  that  when  Our  Lord  was 
brought  into  Egypt,  his  mother  came  to  Ileliopulis 
[On.]  If  so,  He  may  have  dwelt  in  his  childhood 
by  the  side  of  the  ancient  river  which  witnessed  sc 
many  events  of  sacred  history,  perhaps  the  coming 
of  Abraham,  certainly  the  rule  of  Joseph,  and  the 
long  oppression  and  deliverance  of  Israel  their  yios- 
terity.  R.  S.  P. 

*  The  problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  has 
been  solved  by  the  explorations  of  Captain  .1.  H. 
Speko  in  1860-63,  and  of  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker  in 
ISOl-Gi.     Already  hi  1858  Speke  had  discovered 
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the  l^cioria  Nynnzri,  a  vast  sheet  of  water  3,308 
feet  above  the  ocean,  l.ying  approximately  between 
31°  30'  and  95°  30'  E.  long,  and  lat.  3°  S.  and 
the  equator.  This  lake  Sijeke  explored  only  along 
its  western  border,  from  Muanza,  its  extreme 
southern  point,  to  a  corresponding  point  at  the 
extreme  north.  Information  derived  from  Arabs 
who  had  traversed  the  country  to  the  east,  between 
the  lake  and  the  mountain  region  of  Kiliinnru/jaru 
and  Kenia,  satisfied  him  that  upon  that  side  the 
Nynma  receives  no  tributaries  of  any  importance, 
the  country  being  hilly,  with  salt  lakes  and  salt 
plains  chiefly  between  the  first  and  second  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  and  having  only  occasional  run- 
nels and  rivulets  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  coincide  with  the 
impressions  of  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  l!eb- 
mann,  who  travelled  extensively  in  the  countries 
of  Usambarii,  Jagfja,  and  Ukainhani,  and  heard 
of  rivers  running  westward  from  Mount  Kenia, 
although  from  the  more  southern  peak  of  Kiliman- 
djaro  the  waters  flow  to  the  east. 

Dr.  Krapf  penetrated  as  far  as  Kilui,  from  which 
point  he  distinctly  saw  the  horns  of  the  Kenia 
Mountain,  in  lat.  2°  S.,  Ion.  30°  E.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  reach  the  mountain,  but  he  learnecl,from 
the  natives  that  a  river  ran  from  Kenia  toward  the 
Nile,  and  also  that  there  was  a  large  salt  lake  to 
the  northeast'  of  the  Victoria  Nynnza.  Upon  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  the  only  feeder  of  any  im- 
portance is  the  Kitiinyule  River,  a  broad,  deep 
stream,  —  about  eighty  yards  wide  at  the  point 
where  Speke  crossed  it  —  that  issues  from  the 
great  "  Moon  mountain  "  MJ'umbiro,  and  enters 
the  lake  at  about  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude. 
Just  north  of  the  equator,  between  33°  and  34° 
E.  long.,  the  White  Nile  emerges  from  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  by  the  plunge  of  Ripoii  Falls,  a  cataract 
between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
about  twelve  feet  deep.  From  Ripon  Falls  to  Uron- 
dogani  the  river  is  clear  but  boisterous ;  thence  to 
Karuma  it  presents  the  sluggish  appearance  of  a 
large  pond.  Between  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
Gondokoro  are  three  principal  cataracts  —  to  TJrcni^ 
dogani  a  fall  of  507  feet,  to  Faira  a  second  fall  of 
1072  feet,  and  the  third  to  Gondokoro,  of  561  feet. 
After  following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Ripon 
Falls  to  Karuma  Falls,  Captain  Speke  there 
crossed  the  river,  and  leaving  it  upon  the  west  of 
him,  continued  his  journey  by  land  to  Gondokoro, 
and  so  lost  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  great 
discovery. 

At  Gondokoro  Speke  met  Baker,  who  was  about 
starting  for  Karuma  Falls,  and  communicated  to 
him  the  results  of  his  own  explorations,  together 
with  a  map  of  his  route,  and  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions touching  the  westward  bend  of  the  Nile, 
and  its  probable  connection  with  the  Little  Luta 
Nzige.  Baker  had  already  devoted  much  time  to 
the  exploration  of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
White  Nile.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  Sobat,  coming  from  the  southeast,  which  he 
estimated  to  be  120  yards  wide  and  25  feet  deep. 
The  Bohr  Gaznl,  farther  to  the  south,  flows  so 
sluggishly  that  it  seems  like  dead  water,  and  the 
whole  region  between  Khartum  and  Gondokoro 
abounds  in  desolate  and  fever-smitten  marshes. 
The  main  river  now  received  his  attention.  Fol- 
lowing the  coiu'se  of  the  stream  from  the  point 
where  Speke  had  abandoned  it,  he  found  that  from 
Karuma  Falls  the  Nile  runs  almost  due  west; 
that  its  whole  volume  is  precipitated   through  a 
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granite  gap  fifty  yards  wide  over  a  perpendiculai 
fall  of  120  feet.  To  this  stupendous  cataract  the 
explorer  gave  the  name  Murchison  Falls,  in  honor 
n{  the  President  of  tlie  Koyal  Geographical  Society. 
After  passing  these  falls,  the  river  enters  into  a  vast 
lake,  the  Albert  Nyanza,  which  .stretches  over  a  dis- 
tance of  260  geographical  miles,  —  from  2°  south 
lat.  to  nearly  3°  north,  and  mainly  between  29° 
and  31°  E.  long.  Emerging  from  this  lake  near  its 
northern  extremity,  the  Nile  pursues  its  course  to- 
ward Gondokoro.  The.  Albert  Nyanza  lies  in  avast 
rock  basin,  about  1,500  feet  below  the  general  level, 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  a  region  of  ten-months' 
rain.  In  the  \olume  of  water  and  the  area  of  drain- 
age the  Albert  Nyanza  is  probably  the  principal 
source  of  the  Nile;  but  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  marks  the  greatest  distance 
yet  measured,  and  gives  a  total  length  of  2,300 
miles. 

While  the  substantial  fruits  of  the  discoveries  of 
Speke  and  Baker,  as  given  above,  cannot  be  affected 
by  any  future  exploration,  it  is  necessary  for  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  shall  Ije  circumnavigated,  and  the 
country  to  the  east  of  it  scientifically  explored; 
and  also,  that  the  Albert  Nyanza  be  followed  up 
to  its  head,  and  explored  for  tributaries  along  its 
western  shore.  J.  P.  T. 

NIM'RAH  (nnS23  [panther]  :  [Rom.  Na^- 
pa;  Vat.]  Na^/3/ja;  Alex.  Afi^pa/x:  Nemra),  a 
place  mentioned,  by  this  name,  in  Num.  xxxii.  3 
only,  among  those  which  formed  the  districts  of 
the  "  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead,"  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  petitioned  for  by  Reuben  and  Gad. 
It  would  appear  from  this  passage  to  have  been  near 
Jazer  and  Heshbon,  and  therefore  on  the  upper 
level  of  the  country.  If  it  is  the  same  as  Beth- 
NiMRAH  (ver.  36),  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
By  Eusebius,  however  (  Onomast.  Ne/3pa),  it  is  cited 
as  a  "  city  of  Reuben  in  Gilead,"  and  said  to  have 
been  in  his  day  a  very  large  place  {Kwfxri  fieyiffTTi) 
in  "Batanaea,  bearing  the  name  of  Abara.  This 
account  is  full  of  difliculties,  for  Reuben  never  pos- 
sessed the  country  of  Gilead,  9,nd  Batanaea  was  sit- 
uated several  days'  journey  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
district  of  Heshbon,  beyond  not  only  the  territory 
of  Reuben,  but  even  that  of  Gad.  A  wady  and  a 
town,  both  called  Nimreh,  have,  however,  been  met 
with  .in  Betheniyeh,  east  of  the  Lejah,  and  five 
miles  N.  W.  of  Kunawdt  (see  the  maps  of  Porter, 
Van  de  Yelde,  and  Wetzstein).  On  the  other  hand 
the  name  of  Nimrin  is  said  to  be  attached  to  a 
watercourse  and  a  site  of  ruins  in  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley, a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the  river,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Wady  Shoaib.  [Beth-Nimr.-vh.] 
But  this  again  is  too  far  from  Heshbon  in  the  other 
direction. 

The  name  Nimr  ("  panther  "),  appears  to  be  a 
common  one  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  it  must  be 
left  to  future  explorers  (when  exploration  in  that 
region  becomes  possible)  to  ascertain  which  ^if 
either)  of  the  places  so  named  is  the  Nimrah  in 
question.  G. 
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D^"^^3  :  in  Is.  rh  vSuip  rrjs  'Nefiripei/j.,  [Sin.  ttjs 
Ne/3/Ji/x,]  Alex,  rrjs  Ne/^pei^a;  in  Jer.  t^  vSwp 
Ne^peiV,  Alex.  Ne^pei/x-  Aqum  Nemrim),  a  stream 


a  The   present  Greek  text  has  KaTavaia;  Imt  tha 

correction  is  obvious. 
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or  brook  (not  improbably  a  streain  with  pools) 
within  the  country  of  Moab,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  denunciations  of  that  nation  uttered,  or 
quoted,  by  Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jereniiali  (xlviii.  34). 
From  the  former  of  these  passages  it  appears  to 
have  been  famed  for  the  aliundance  of  its  grass. 

If  the  view  taken  of  these  denunciations  under 
the  head  of  Moab  (pp.  1984,  1985)  be  correct,  we 
should  look  for  the  site-of  Ninirim  in  Moab  proper, 
i.  e.  on  the  southeastern  shoulder  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  position  which  agrees  well  witli  the  mention  of 
the  "  brook  of  the  willows  "  (perhaps  Winh/  Beni 
Hammed)  and  the  "  borders  of  Moab,"  that  is,  the 
range  of  hills  encircling  Moalj  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  ten-itory. 

A  name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists  at  the 
southeastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Wady 
en-Nemtirah  and  Burj  en-Netiieiiudt,  which  are 
situated  on  the  beach,  about  half-way  between  the 
southern  extremity  and  the  promontory  of  el-Lissan 
(De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  i.  284,  &c. ;  Seetzen,  ii.  354). 
Eusebius  \Oiiom.  'NeKrjplfi)  places  it  N.  of  Soora, 
i.  e.  Zoar.  How  far  the  situation  of  en-Nemeirnh 
corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  cannot 
be  known  until  that  of  Zoar  is  ascertained.  If  the 
Wady  en-Nenieirah  really  occupies  the  place  of  the 
waters  of  Nimrim,  Zoar  must  have  been  consider- 
ably further  south  than  is  usually  supposed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  name  «  is  a  common  one  in  the 
transjordanic  localities,  and  other  instances  of  its 
occurrence  may  yet  be  discovered  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  statements.  G. 

NIM'ROD  ("T""1^3  [firm,  strong,  Dietr.;  a 
hero,  Furst]  :  t^ffipuiS,  [in  1  Chr.,  Comp.  Ne^upc^S:] 
Nemrod),  a  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  recorded  in  a  passage 
(Gen.  X.  8  ffi )  which,  from  the  conciseness  of  its 
language,  is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty. 
We  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  terms  iti  ver. 
8,  9,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  mighty  "  and  "  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  The  idea  of  any  moral 
qualities  being  conveyed  by  these  expressions  may 
be  at  once  rejected ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  words 
"  before  the  Lord  "  are  a  mere  superlative  adjunct 
(as  in  the  parallel  expression  in  Jon.  iii.  3),  and 
contain  no  notion  of  Divine  ajjproval;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ideas  of  violence  and  itisolence  with 
whicli  tradition  in\'ested  the  character  of  the  hero, 
as  delineated  by  Josephus  *  {Ant.  i.  4,  §  3),  are 
not   necessarily   involved    in    the   Hebrew   words. 


o  A  racy  and  characteristic  passage,  aimed  at  the 
doctrina  kmreticoriim,  and  playing  on  the  name  as  sig- 
nifying a  l(!opard,  will  be  found  in  Jerome's  Commen- 
tary on  Is.  XV.  6. 

''  The  view  of  Nimrod's  character  taken  by  this 
writer  originated  partly  perhaps  in  a  false  etymology 
of  the  name,  as  thougli  it  were  connected  with  the 

Hebrew  root  marad  ("T"1^),  "  to  rebel,"  and  partly 
from  the  supposed  connection  of  the  hero's  liistory 
with  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  first  of  these  assumptions :  the  name 
is  either  Cushite  or  Assyrian.  Nor,  again,  does  the 
Bible  connect  Nimrod  with  the  building  of  the  tower  ; 
for  it  only  stjites  that  Babel  formed  one  of  his  capitals 
Indications  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  by  Buuseu  (Ei- 
belwerk,  v.  74)  of  a  conuectiou  between  the  two  narra- 
tves ;  they  have  undoubtedly  a  common  .lehovistic 
Iferacter  ;  but  the  point  on  which  he  lays  most  stress 
(the  expression  in  i.  2,  "  from  the  east,"  or  "  eastward  ") 
is  in  reality  worthless  for  the  purpose.  The  inHueuce 
of  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  is  cuiiously  developed 
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though  the  term  gibh&r  <^  is  occasionally  taken  in  3 
bad  sense  (e.  g.  Ps.  Iii.  1).  The  term  may  be  re- 
garded as  betokening  personal  prowess  with  the 
accessory  notion  of  gigantic  stature  (as  in  the 
LXX.  yiyas)-  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  his  achievements 
as  a  hunter  or  as  a  conqueror.  The  literal  render-- 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  words  would  undoubtedly  apply 
to  tiie  former,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  trans- 
lation of  a  proverbial  expression  originally  current 
in  the  land  of  Nimrod,  wliere  the  terms  significant 
of  '<  hunter  "  and  "  hunting  "  appear  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  forays  of  the  sovereigns  against  the 
surrounding  nations.''  The  two  phases  of  prowess, 
hunting  and  conquering,  may  indeed  well  have  been 
combined  in  the  same  person  in  a  rude  age,  and  the 
Assyrian  monuments  abound  with  scenes  which 
exhibit  the  skill  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  chase. 
But  the  context  certainly  favors  the  special  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  the  case  of  conquest,  for  other- 
wise the  assertion  in  ver.  8,  "  he  began  to  be  a 
mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  is  devoid  of  point  — 
while,  taken  as  introductory  to  what  follows,  it 
seems  to  indicate  Nimrod  as  the  first  who,  after  the 
flood,  established  a  powerful  empire  on  the  earth, 
the  limits  of  which  are  afterwards  defined.  The 
next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  expression  in  ver.  10, 
"The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  of  ver.  11,  which 
admits  of  the  double  sense:  "Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,*'  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
and  "  out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria," 
as  in  the  margin.  These  two  passages  mutually 
react  on  each  other;  for  if  the  words  "beginning 
of  his  kingdom  "  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
case,  "his  first  kingdom,"  or,  as  Gesenius  {Thes. 
p.  1252)  renders  it  "  the  territory  of  which  it  was 
at  first  composed,"  then  the  expression  implies  a 
subsequent  extension  of  his  kingdom,  in  other 
words,  that  "  he  went  forth  to  Assyria."  If,  how- 
ever, the  sense  of  ver.  11  be,  "  out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  then  no  other  sense  can  be 
given  to  ver.  10  than  that  "  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom was  Babylon,"  though  the  expression  must 
be  equally  applied  to  the  towns  subsequently  men- 
tioned. This  rendering  appears  untenable  in  all 
respects,  and  the  expression  may  therefore  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  marginal  rendering  of  ver.  II. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  passage,  either  sense  is 
permissible  in  point  of  grammatical  construction, 
for  the  omission  of  the  local  afiix  to  the  word  As- 


in  the  identification  of  Nimrod  with  the  constellation 

Orion,  the   Hebrew   name   cesil  (v'''D3),    "  foolish," 

being  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Nimrod,  and  the 
giant  form  of  Orion,  together  with  its  Arabic  name, 
"  the  giant,"  supplying  another  connecting  link.  Jo- 
sephus folloWs  the  LXX.  in  his  form  of  the  name, 
Ne^poiSi);-  The  variation  in  the  LXX.  is  of  no  real 
importance,  as  it  may  be  paralleled  by  a  similar  ex 

change  of  p  for  72  in  the  case  of  St/SAa  (1  Chr.  i.  47), 
and,  in  a  measure,  by  the  insertion  of  the  /3  before  the 
liquids  in  other  cases,  such  as  Man^prj  (Gen.  xiv.  13). 
The  variation  hardly  deserves  the  attention  it  has  re- 
ceived in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  596. 

''  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  for  instance,  is  aescribed  as  he 
that  "  pursues  after  "  or  "  hunts  the  people  of  Bilu- 
Nipru."  So  also  of  other  kings  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  597). 
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shur,  which  forms  the  chief  objection  to  the  mar- 
ginal rendering,  is    not  peculiar  to    this  passage 
(comp.  1  K.  xi.  17;  2  K.  xv.  14),  nor  is  it  neces- 
sarv  even  to  assume  a  prolepsis  in  the  application 
of  the  term  Asshur  to  the  land  of  Assyria  at  the 
time  of  Nimrod's  invasion,  inasmuch  as  the  his- 
torical date  of  this  event  may  be  considerably  later 
than  the  genealogical  statement  would  imply.    Au- 
thorities both  ancient  and  modern  are  divided  on 
the  subject,  but  the  most  weighty  names  of  modern 
times  support  the  marginal  rendering,  as  it  seems 
best  to  accord  with  historical  truth.     The  unity  of 
the  passage  is  moreover  supported  by  its  peculiar- 
ities both  of  style  and  matter.    It  does  not  seem  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  genealogical  state- 
ment, but  to  be  an  interpolation  of  a  later  date;  " 
it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  personal  character- 
istics are  attributed  to  any  of  the  names  mentioned ; 
the  proverbial  expression  which  it  embodies  bespeaks 
its  traditional  and  fragmencary  character,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  connect  the  passage  either  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows  it.     Such  a  fragmen- 
tary record,  though  natural  in  reference  to  a  single 
mighty  hero,  would  hardly  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  references  to  others.     The  only  subsequent 
notice  of  the  name  Ninn-od  occurs  in  Mic.  v.  (i, 
where  the  "land  of  Nimrod  "  is  a  synonym  either 
for  Assyria,  just  before  mentioned,  or  for  Babylonia. 
The  chief  events  in  the  Ufa  of  Nimrod,  then,  are 
(1)  that  he  was  a  Cusbite;   (2)  that  he  established 
an  empire  in  Shinar  (the  classical  Babylonia),  the 
chief  towns  lieing  IBaljel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh ; 
and  (3)  that  he  extended  this  empire  northwards 
along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  over  Assyria,  where 
he  founded  a  second  group  of  capitals,  Nineveh, 
Kehoboth,  (_'alah,  and  Resen.     These  events  cor- 
respond  to   and    may    be    held    to    represent    the 
salient  historical  facts  connected  with  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire.     1.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  race 
that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian  plain 
was  of  Cushite  or  Hamitic  extraction.     Tradition 
assigned  to  Belus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, an  Egyptian  origin,  inasmuch  as  it  described 
him  as  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  (Diod.  Sicul. 
i.  28;  Apollodor.  ii.  1,  §  4;  Pausan.  iv.  23,  §  5); 
the  astrological  system  of  Babylon  (Diod.  Sicul.  i. 
81)  and  perhaps  its  religious  rites  (Hestifeus''  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4,  §  3)  were  referred  to  the  same 
quarter;    and    the  legend   of   Cannes,   the    great 
teacher  of  Babylon,  rising  out  of  the  Erythraean 
sea,  preserved    by    Syncellus   {Chronnyr.    p.   28), 
points    in   the  same  direction.     The  name  Cush 
itself  was  preserved  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent 
countries  under  the  forms  of  Cosssei,  Cissia,  Cut- 
hah,    and    Susiana   or    CInizislan.      The    earliest 
written  language  of  Babylonia,  as   known   to  us 
from  existing  inscriptions,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  .same 
words  have  been  found  in  each  country,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mirikli,  the  Meroij  of  Ethiopia,  the  Mars 
of  Babylonia  (Rawlinson,  i.  442).     Even  the  name 
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Nimrod  appears  in  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
of  the  22d  dyna.sty,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been  ot  Assyrian 
extraction.  Putting  the  above-mentioned  consid- 
erations together,  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
connection  between  the  ancient  Babylonians  and 
the  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  stock  (respectively  the 
Nimrod  and  the  Cush  of  the  Mosaic  table).  More 
than  this  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  data, 
and  we  must  therefore  withhold  our  assent  from 
Bunsen's  view  {Bibeliccrk,  v.  09)  that  the  Cushite 
origin  of  Ninn-od  betokens  the  westward  progress 
of  the  Scythian  or  Turanian  races  from  the  coun- 
tries eastward  of  Babylonia:  for,  though  branches 
of  the  Cushite  family  (such  as  the  Cosssei)  had 
pressed  forward  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and 
though  the  early  language  of  Babylonia  bears  in 
its  structure  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  character,  yet 
both  these  features  are  susceptible  of  explanation 
in  comiection  with  the  original  eastward  progress 
of  the  Cushite  race. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  earliest  seat  of  empire 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  Babylonian  plain. 
The  large  mounds,  which  for  a  vast  number  of 
centuries  have  covered  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of  the  dates 
and  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  can  assign  the 
highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  Niffer  (perhaps  the  early  Babel,  though 
also  identified  with  Calneh),  Warka  (the  Biblical 
Erech),  Mugheir  (Ur),  and  Senkereh  (Ellasar), 
while  the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved  in  the  title 
Kinzi  Akkad,  by  which  the  founder  or  embellisher 
of  those  towns  was  distinguished  (Kawlinson,  i. 
435).  The  date  of  their  foundation  may  be  placed 
at  about  B.  c.  2200.  We  may  remark  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  quadruple  groups  of  capitals 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  title  Kiprat  or 
Kipnit-arha,  assumed  by  the  early  kings  of  Baby- 
lon and  supposed  to  mean  "  four  races  "  (Rawlin- 
son, i.  4.38,  447). 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  Babylonian  empire 
extended  its  sway  northwards  along  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  13th  century  B.  c.  We 
have  indications  of  this  extension  as  early  as  about 
1860  when  Siiamas-Iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon 
king  of  Babylon,  founded  a  Temple  at  Kileh- 
sherijiii  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Asshur).  The 
existence  of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced  up  by 
the  aid  of  Egyptian  monuments  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  15th  century  b.  c,  and  though  the 
historical  name  of  its  founder  is  lost  to  us,  yet 
tradition  mentions  a  Belus  as  king  of  Nineveh  at 
a  period  anterior  to  that  assigned  to  Ninus  (Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh.,  ii.  231),  thus  rendering  it  probable 
that  the  dynasty  represented  by  the  latter  name 
was  preceded  by  one  of  Babylonian  origin. 

Our  present  information  does  not  permit  us  to 
identify  Nimrod  with  any  personage  known  to  us 
either  from  inscriptions  or  from  classical  writers. 
Ninus  and  Belus  are  representative  titles  rather 


a  The  expressions  "^133,    ^J~\T1,  and  still  more 

the  use  of  the  term  rT^rT^,  are   regarded  as  indica- 
T       ;' 

tions  of  a  Jehovistic  original,  while  the  genealogy  it- 
self is  Elohistic.  It  should  be  further  noticed  that 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  connection  or  distinction 
bet\feeu  Nimrod  and  the  other  .sons  of  Cush. 

b  The  passage  quoted  by  Josephus  ia  of  so  frag- 


mentary a  character,  that  its  original  purport  can 
hardly  be  guessed.  He  adduces  it  apparently  to  illus- 
trate the  name  Shiuar,  but  the  context  favors  the 
supposition  that  the  writer  referred  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  flood,  in  which  case  we  may  infer 
the  belief  (1)  that  the  population  of  Babylonia  was 
not  autochthonous,  but  immigrant ;  (2)  that  the  pomt 
from  which  it  immigrated  was  from  the  west,  Beliu 
being  identified  with  Zeus  Enyalius. 
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than  personal  names,  and  are  but  equivalent  terms 
for  "the  lord,"  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  We 
have  no  reason  on  this  account  to  doubt  the  per- 
sonal existence"  of  Nimrod,  for  the  events  with 
which  he  is  connected  fall  within  the  shadows  of  a 
remote  antiquity.  Hut  we  may,  nevertheless,  con- 
sistently with  tills  1  elief,  assume  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  interest  with  which  he  was  invested 
was  the  mere  reflection  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  nations  cf  western  Asia  looked  back  on 
the  overshadowini;  greatness  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian empire,  the  very  monuments  of  which  seemed 
to  tell  of  days  when  "  there  were  giants  in  the 
earth."  The  feeling  which  suggested  the  coloring 
of  Nimrod  as  a  representative  hero  still  finds  place 
in  the  land  of  his  achievements,  and  to  him  the 
modern  Arabs ''  ascribe  all  the  great  works  of 
ancient  times,  such  as  the  Birs-Nimriul  near 
Babylon,  Tel  Niinrud  near  Bar/hduil,  the  dam  of 
Suhr  eUNlmrud  across  the  Tigris  below  Mosul, 
and  the  well-known  mound  of  Ninirud  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  W.  L.  B. 

NIM'SHI  C'tt^pa  {drawn  out,  saved,  Ges.]  : 
Nafieffcrl;  [Vat.  Na,ue(r06i,  Na^effcei,  Nafj-ea- 
aeiov',  Alex.  A/iefffi,  Najuectrei,  Nafieatov',  in  2 
Chr  Na/xetro-ei,  [Alex.  Na^eo-iri:]  Nnnisi).  The 
grandfather  of  Jehu,  who  is  generally  called  "  the 
son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  xix.  IG;  2  K.  ix.  2,  14,  20; 
2  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

*  NIN'EVE  [3  syl.]  (Apocr.  Ntveurj,  Ninke; 
N.  T.  'Hivevi,  Kec.  Text,  but  Lachni.  Treg.  Ni^'eu?- 
rai,  Tisch.  8th  ed.  -^Itoll'  Ninhnlie),  only  Luke  xi. 
32  in  the  N.  T.,  but  repeatedly  in  the  0.  T.  Apocry- 
pha (Tob.  i.  3,  10,  17,  &c.).  It  is  the  Greek  form, 
instead  of  the  Hebrew  employed  elsewhere  [Nine- 
veh]. See  Wahl's  Clavis  Libr.  Vet.  Test.  Apocr. 
s.  V.  H. 

NIN'EVEH  (n)?"^?  [see  below]:  [Ni,^€v^, 
in  Gen.,  Rom.]  Niceui:  Ninive),  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  empire  of  Assyria;  a  city  of 
great  power,  size,  and  renown,  usually  included 
amongst  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  world  of 
which  there  is  any  historic  record.  The  name 
appears  to  be  compounded  from  that  of  an  Assyr- 
ian deity,  "Nin,"  corresponding,  it  is  conjectured, 
with  the  Greek  Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the 
names  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  as  in  "  Ninus," 
the  mythic  founder,  according  to  Greek  tradi- 
tion, of  the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to  be  called  "  the  city  of 
Bel." 

Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  in  con- 
nection with  the  primitive  dispersement  and  migra- 
tions of  the  human  race.     Asshur,  or,  according  to 


a  We  must  notice,  without  however  adopting,  the 
views  lately  propounded  by  M.  D.  Chwolson  in  his 
pamphlet,  Ueber  die  Ueberreste  r/er  attbabi/loni^rhen 
Literal iir.  lie  has  discovered  the  name  Nemrod  or 
Nemroda  in  the  manuscript  works  of  an  Arabian 
writer  named  Ibn-\V'a'hschijjahJ»wbo  professes  to  give 
J.  translation  of  certain  original  literary  works  in  the 
Nabathasan  language,  one  of  which,  "  on  Nabatha?an 
agriculture,"  is  in  part  assigned  by  him  to  a  writer 
named  Qut'ami.  This  Qut'ami  incidentally  mentions 
that  he  lived  in  Babylon  under  a  dynasty  of  Canajin- 
ites,  which  had  been  founded  by  a  priest  named  Nem- 
rod. M.  Chwolson  assigns  Ibn-Wa'hschijjah  to  the 
jnd  of  the  9tli  century  of  our  new  era,  and  Qut'ami 
to  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  B.  c.     He  regards 
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the  marginal  reading,  which  is  generally  preferred, 
Nimrod,  is  there  described  (Gen.  x.  11)  as  extend- 
ing his  kingdom  from  the  land  of  Shinar,  or 
Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to  Assyria  in  the  north, 
and  founding  four  cities,  of  which  the  most  famou." 
was  Nineveh.  Hence  Assyria  was  subsequently 
known  to  the  .Jews  as  "  the  land  of  Nimrod  "  (cf 
.Mic.  V.  6),  and  was  believed  to  have  been  first  peo- 
pled by  a  colony  from  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of 
Assyria  and  of  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in  the 
O.  T.  as  connected  with  the  .lews  at  a  very  early 
period;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  2-t,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8 :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation  of  Nine- 
veh in  Genesis  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the 
city  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or  the 
8th  century  b.  c,  supposing  we  accept  the  earliest 
date  for  that  narrative  [Jonah],  which,  however, 
according  to  some  critics,  must  be  brought  down 
300  years  later,  or  to  the  5th  century  b.  c.  In 
this  book  neither  Assyria  nor  the  Assyrians  are 
mentioned,  the  king  to  whom  the  prophet  was  sent 
being  termed  the  "  king  of  Nineveh,"  and  his 
subjects  "  the  people  of  Nineveh."  Assyria  is 
first  called  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Menahem, 
aljout  B.  c.  770.  Nahum  (?  b.  c.  645)  directs  his 
prophecies  against  Nineveh ;  only  once  against  the 
lung  of  Assyria,  ch.  ill.  18.  In  2  Kings  (xix.  36) 
and  Isaiah  (xjgcvii.  37)  the  city  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Sen- 
nacherib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Chronicles  (xxxii. 
21),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  it  occun'ed  is  omitted.  Zephaniah, 
about  B.  c.  630,  couples  the  capital  and  the  king- 
dom together  (ii.  13);  and  this  is  tlie  last  mention 
of  Nineveli  as  an  exisliny  city.  He  proliably  lived 
to  witness  its  destruction,  an  event  impending  at 
the  time  of  his  prophecies.  Although  Assyria  and 
the  Assyrians  are  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  and  .Jere- 
miah, by  the  former  as  a  nation  in  whose  miserable 
ruin  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  (xxxi.),  yet  they 
do  not  refer  by  name  to  the  capital.  .Jeremiah, 
when  enumerating  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (ch.  xxv.), 
omits  all  mention  of  the  nation  and  the  city. 
Habakkuk  only  speaks  of  the  Chaldieans,  which' 
may  lead  to  the  inference  that  tlie  date  of  his  proph- 
ecies is  somewhat  later  than  tliat  usually  assigned 
to  them.  [Habakkuk.]  From  a  comparison  of 
these  data,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  took  place  between  the  time  of  Zephaniah 
and  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  exact 
period  of  these  events  has  consequently  been  fixed, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evidence 
derived  from  classical  history,  at  b.  c.  006  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Ilellen.  i.  269).     It  has  been  shown  that  it 

the  term  Nabathaean  as  meaning  old  Babylonian,  and 
the  works  of  Qut'ami  as  the  remains  of  a  Babylonian 
literature.  He  further  identifies  the  Cauaanite  dynasty 
with  the  fifth  or  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus,  and 
adduces  the  legend  of  Cepheus,  the  king  of  Joppa, 
who  reigned  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Erythraean 
sea,  in  ('onfirmation  of  such  a  Canaanitish  invasion. 
It  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous questions  raised  by  this  curious  discovery.  The 
result,  if  established,  would  be  to  bring  the  date  of 
Nimrod  down  to  about  B.  o.  1500. 

b  The  Arabs  retain  Josephus'  view  of  the  impiety 
of  Nimrod,  and  have  a  collection  of  legends  respect 
ing  his  idolatry,  his  enmity  against  Abraham,  Htc 
(Layard's  Ninei-eh,  i.  24,  note). 
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may  have  occurred  20  years  earlier.  [Assyria.] 
The  city  was  then  laid  waste,  its  monuments  de- 
stroyed, and  its  inhabitants  scattered  or  carried 
away  into  captivity.  It  never  rose  again  from  its 
ruins.  This  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane  history. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  Achsemenid  dynasty.  Herodotus 
(i.  193)  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  "the  river  upon 
which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood."  He 
must  have  passed,  in  his  journey  to  Babylon,  very 
near  the  site  of  the  city  —  perhaps  actually  over 
it.  So  accurate  a  recorder  of  what  he  saw  would 
scarcely  have  omitted  to  mention,  if  not  to  describe, 
any  ruins  of  importance  that  might  have  existed 
there.  Not  two  centuries  had  then  elapsed  since 
the  fall  of  the  city.  Equally  conclusive  proof  of  its 
condition  is  afforded  by  Xenophon,  who  with  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  encamped  during  his  retreat 
on,  or  very  near,  its  site  (b.  c.  401).  The  very 
name  had  then  been  forgotten,  or  at  least  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  for  he 
calls  one  gi'oup  of  ruins  "  Larissa,"  and  merely 
states  that  a  second  group  was  near  the  deserted 
town  of  Mespila  (Anab.  b.  iii.  4,  §  7).  The  ruins, 
as  he  describes  them,  correspond  in  many  respects 
with  those  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  except 
that  he  assigns  to  the  walls  near  A^spila  a  circuit 
of  six  parasangs,  or  nearly  three  times  their  actual 
dimensions.  Ctesias  placed  the  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates {Frag.  i.  2),  a  proof  either  of  his  igno- 
rance or  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  place. 
He  appears  to  have  led  Diodorus  Siculus  into  the 
same  error  (ii.  27,  28)."  The  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, with  the  exception  of  Arrian  (Ind.  pp.  42, 
43),  do  not  even  allude  to  the  city,  over  the  ruins 
of  which  the  conqueror  must  have  actually  marched. 
His  great  victory  of  Arbela  was  won  almost  in 
sight  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny,  could  only  have  derived  any  independent 
knowledge  they  possessed  of  Nineveh  from  tradi- 
tions of  no  authority.  They  concur,  however,  in 
placing  it  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Dming  the  Roman  period,  a  small  castle  or  fortified 
town  appears  to  have  stood  on  some  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  probably  built  by 
the  Persians  ( Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  22) ;  and  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  erected  bj' 
the  Emperor  Claudius  into  a  colony.  It  appears 
to  have  borne  the  ancient  traditional  name  of 
Nineve,  as  .well  as  its  corrupted  form  of  Ninos  and 
Ninus,  and  also  at  one  time  that  of  Hierapolis. 
Tacitus  {A7m.  xii.  13),  mentioning  its  capture  by 
Meherdates,  calls  it  "Ninos;"  on  coins  of  Trajan 
it  is  "  Ninus,"  on  those  of  Maximinus  "  Niniva," 
in  both  instances  the  epithet  Claudiopolis  being 
added.  Many  Roman  remains,  such  as  sepulchral 
vases,  bronze  and  other  ornaments,  sculptured 
figures  in  marble,  terra-cottas,  and  coins,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  rubbish  covering  the  Assyrian 
ruins;  besides  wells  and  tombs,  constructed  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  edifices.  The 
Roman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  its  turn 
vbandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  when 
Heraclius  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians in  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the  very 


a  In  a  fragment  from  Ctesias,  preserved  by  Nico- 
laus  Damascenus,  the  city  is  restored  to  its  true  site. 
(Miiller,  Frag.  Hist.  Grmc.  iii.  358.) 
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sit«  of  the  ancient  city,  A.  D.  627.  After  the 
Arab  conquest,  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris 
bore  the  name  of  "  Ninawi  "  (Rawlinson,  As.  Soc. 
Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  418).  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in 
the  12th  century,  mentions  the  site  of  Nineveh  as 
occupied  by  numerous  inhabited  villages  and  small 
townships  (ed.  Asher,  i.  91).  The  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ruins  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
from  them  a  bishop  of  tlie  Chaldfean  Church  derived 
his  title  (Assemani,  iv.  459);  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  town  or  fort  was  so  called.  Early 
English  travellers  merely  allude  to  the  site  (Pur- 
chas,  ii.  1387).  Niebuhr  is  the  first  modern  trav- 
eller who  speaks  of  "  Nuniyah  "  as  a  village  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  ruins  which  he  describes  as  "  a 
considerable  hill  "  (ii.  353).  This  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "Nel)bi  Yunus,"  the  Prophet  .Jonah,  a 
name  still  given  to  a  village  containing  his  apocry- 
phal tomb.  Mr.  Rich,  who  surveyed  the  site  in 
1820,  does  not  mention  Nuniyah,  and  no  such  place 
now  exists.  Tribes  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary 
Arabs,  and  Chalda;an  and  Syrian  Christians,  dwell 
in  small  mud-built  villages,  and  cultivate  the  soil 
in  the  country  around  the  ruins;  and  occasionally 
a  tribe  of  wandering  Kurds,  or  of  Bedouins  driven 
by  hunger  from  the  desert,  will  pitch  their  tents 
amongst  them.  After  the  Arab  conquest  of  the 
west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  flourishing 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  rose  on  the 
opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Some 
similarity  in  the  names  has  suggested  its  iden- 
tification with  the  Mespila  of  Xenophon ;  but  its 
first  actual  mention  only  occurs  after  the  Arab  con- 
quest A.  H.  10,  and  A.  D.  637).  It  was  .sometimes 
known  as  Athur,  and  was  united  with  Nineveh 
as  an  Episcopal  see  of  the  Chaldaean  Church  (As- 
semani, iii.  269).  It  has  lost  all  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  now  in 
ruins. 

Traditions  of  the  unrivaled  size  and  magnificence 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Arab  geographers.  But 
the  city  had  fallen  so  completely  into  decay  before 
the  period  of  authentic  history,  that  no  description 
of  it,  or  even  of  any  of  its  monuments,  is  to  be 
found  in  any  ancient  author  of  trust.  Diodorus 
Siculus  asserts  (ii.  3)  that  the  city  formed  a  quad- 
rangle of  150  stadia  by  90,  or  altogether  of  480 
stadia  (no  less  than  60  miles),  and  was  surrounded 
by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for  three 
chariots  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended 
by  1,500  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (xvi.  737)  it  was  larger  than  Babylon, 
which  was  385  stadia  in  circuit.  In  the  0.  T.  we 
find  only  vague  allusions  to  the  splendor  and  wealth 
of  the  city,  and  the  very  indefinite  statement  in  the 
book  of  Jonah  that  it  was  "  an  exceeding  great 
city,"  or  "  a  great  city  to  God,"  or  "  for  God  " 
(/.  e.  in  the  sight  of  God ),  "  of  three  days'  journey ; "' 
and  that  it  contained  "  six  score  thousand  persons 
who  could  not  discern  between  tlieir  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,  and  also  much  cattle  "  (iv.  11). 
It  is  obvious  that  tli^  accounts  of  Diodorus  are  for 
the  most  part  absm*  exaggerations,  founded  upon 
fiibulous  traditions,  for  which  existing  remains 
afford  no  warrant.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  dimensions  he  assigns  to  tiie  area  of  the 
city  would  correspond  to  th'e  three  days'  journey 
of  Jonah  —  the  Jewish  day's  journey  being  20 
miles  —  if  that  ex]",ression  be  applied  to  the  circuit 
of  the  walls.  "  Persons  not  discerning  between 
their  right  band  and  their  left  "  may  either  allude 
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to  children,  or  to  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. If  the  first  be  intended,  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  usual  calculation, 
would  have  amounted  to  about  000,000.  But  such 
expressions  are  probably  mere  eastern  figures  of 
speech  to  denote  vastness,  and  far  too  vague  to 
admit  of  e.xact  interpretation. 

The  political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  As- 
syria, of  which  a  sketch  has  already  been  given. 
[Assyria.]  It  has  been  observed  that  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  boundaries  of  tiie  king- 
dom of  Assyria  proper  was  comparatively  limited 
in  extent,  and  that  almost  within  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  capital  petty  kings  appear  to 
have  ruled  over  semi-independent  states,  owning 
allegiance  and  paying  tribute  to  the  great  Lord  of 
the  Empire,  "  the  King  of  Kings,"  according  to 
his  oriental  title,  who  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  (Cf.  Is. 
X.  8:  "Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings?  ") 
These  petty  kings  were  in  a  constant  state  of  re- 
bellion, which  usually  shewed  itself  by  their  refusal 
to  pay  the  apportioned  tribute  —  the  principal  link 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  dependent  states  '— 
and  repeated  expeditions  were  undertaken  against 
them  to  enforce  this  act  of  obedience.  (Cf.  2  K. 
xvi.  7,  xvii.  4,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  war  made 
by  the  Assyrians  upon  the  Jews  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tribute.)  There 
was,  consequently,  no  bond  of  sympathy  arising 
out  of  common  interests  between  the  various  popu- 
lations which  made  up  the  empire.  Its  political 
condition  was  essentially  weak.  AV'hen  an  inde- 
pendent monarch  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry 
on  a  successful  war  against  the  great  king,  or  a 
dependent  prince  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  off 
his  allegiance,  the  empire  soon  came  to  an  end. 
The  fall  of  the  capital  was  the  signal  for  universal 
disruption.  Each  petty  state  asserted  its  independ- 
ence, until  reconquered  by  some  warlike  chief  who 
could  found  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  empire  to 
replace  those  which  had  fallen.  Thus  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  arose  in 
turn  the  first  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Median, 
the  second  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Seleucid  empires.  The  capital  was  however  in- 
variably changed,  and  generally  transferred  to  the 
principal  seat  of  the  conquering  race.  In  the  East 
men  have  rarely  rebuilt  great  cities  which  have 
once  fallen  into  decay  —  never  perhaps  on  exactly 
the  same  site.  If  the  position  of  the  old  capital 
was  deemed,  from  political  or  commercial  reasons, 
more  advantageous  than  any  other,  the  population 
was  settled  in  its  neighborhood,  as  at  Delhi,  and 
not  amidst  its  ruins.  But  Nineveh,  having  fallen 
with  the  empire,  never  rose  again.  It  was  aban- 
doned at  once,  and  suffered  to  perish  utterly.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  conformity  with  an  eastern 
custom,  of  which  we  find  such  remarkable  illustra- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  entire  pojjula- 
tion  was  removed  by  the  conquerors,  and  settled 
as  colonists  in  some  distant  province. 

The  Ruins.  —  Previous  to  recent  excavations 
and  researches,  the  ruins  which  occupied  the  pre- 
sumed site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of  mere 
shapeless  heaps  or  nioimds  of  earth  and  rubbish. 
UnUke  the  vast  masses  of  brick  masonry  which 
mark  the  site  of  Babylon,  they  showed  externally 
no  signs  of  artificial  construction,  except  perhaps 
here  and  there  the  traces  of  a  rude  wall  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  Some  of  these  mounds  were  of  enor- 
mous dimensions  —  looking  in  the  distance  rather 
like  natural   elevations   than   the  work  of  men's 
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hands.  Upon  and  around  them,  however,  were 
scattered  innumerable  fragments  of  pottery  —  the 
unerring  evidence  of  former  habitations,  ^^olne 
had  been  chosen  by  the  scattered  population  uf  tlie 
land  as  sites  for  villages,  or  for  small  mud-built 
forts,  the  mound  itself  affording  means  of  refuge 
and  defense  against  the  marauding  parties  of  Bed- 
ouins and  Kurds  which  for  generations  have  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  The  summits  of 
others  were  sown  with  corn  or  barley.  During  the 
spring  months  they  were  covered  with  grass  and 
flowers,  bred  by  the  winter  rains.  The  Arabs  call 
these  mounds  "  Tel,"  the  Turcomans  and  Turks 
"  Teppeh,"  both'  words  being  equally  applied  to 
natural  hills  and  elevations,  and  the  first  having 
been  used  in  the  same  double  sense  by  the  most 

ancient  Semitic  races  (cf.  Hebrew  V^l,  "  a  hill," 
"a  mound,"  aheap  of  rubbish,"  Ez.  ill.  15;  Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61;  2  K.  xix.  12).  They  are 
found  in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  whole  region 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their  con- 
fluents, from  the  Taurus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
are  seen,  but  are  less  inunerous,  in  Syria,  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  plains  of  Armenia.  Where- 
ever  they  have  been  examined  they  appear  to  have 
furnished  remains  which  identify  the  period  of  their 
construction  with  that  of  the  alternate  supremacy 
of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires. 
They  differ  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  height.  Some 
are  mere  conical  heaps,  varying  from  50  to  150  feet 
high ;  others  have  a  broad,  flat  summit,  and  very 
precipitous  cliff-like  sides,  furrowed  by  deep  ravines 
worn  by  the  winter  rains.  Such  mounds  are  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  in  which  Nineveh  stood,  and  some  of  them 
must  mark  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  There 
is  no  edifice  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  city,  vphich  we  are  required,  as  in 
the  case  of  Babylon,  to  identify  with  any  existitig 
remains,  except  the  tomb,  according  to  some,  of 
Ninus,  according  to  others  of  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  recorded  to  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Nineveh 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7;  Amynt.  Fvag.  ed.  Midler,  p. 
136).  The  only  difficulty  is  to  determine  which 
ruins  are  to  be  comprised  within  the  actual  limits 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
principal  collection  of  mounds  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris  may  be  fixed  at  Shereef  Khan,  and 
the  southern  at  Nimroud,  about  G^  miles  from  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  great  Zab,  the 
ancient  Lycus.  Eastward  they  extend  to  Khor- 
sabad,  about  10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Shereef  Khan, 
and  to  Karamless,  about  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Nim- 
roud. Within  the  area  of  this  irregular  quadrangle 
are  to  be  found,  in  every  direction,  traces  of  ancient 
edifices  and  of  former  population.  It  comprises 
various  separate  and  distinct  groups  of  ruins,  four 
of  which,  if  not  more,  are  the  remains  of  fortified 
inclosures  or  strongholds,  defended  by  walls  and 
ditches,  towers  and  ramparts.  The  principal  are 
—  1,  the  group  immediately  opposite  JIosul,  in- 
cluding the  great  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  (also  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Armousheeyah)  and  Nebbi  Yunus; 

2.  that  near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Zab, 
comprising  the  mounds  of  Nimroud  and  Athur; 

3,  Khorsal)ad,  about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
former  river;  4,  Shereef  Khan,  about  5^  miles  to 
the  north  of  Kouyunjik;  and  5,  Selamiyah,  3  miles 
to  the  north  of  Nimroud.  Other  large  mounds 
are  Baaskeikhah,  and  Karamless,  where  the  r2- 
mains  of  fortified  inclosures  may  perhaps  be  traced, 
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±5aazani,  Yarumjeh,  and  Bellawat.  It  Is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  all  these  names  are  com- 
parativeiy  modern,  dating  from  after  the  Moham- 
medan conqnest.  The  respective  position  of  these 
ruins  will  ba  seen  in  the  accompanying  map.  We 
will  describe  the  most  important. 
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The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consist  of  an  iuclosure 
formed  by  a  continuous  line  of  mounds,  resembling 
a  vast  embankment  of  earth,  but  marking  the  re- 
mains of  a  wall,  the  western  face  of  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  two  great  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Yunus  (p.  2161 ).     To  the  east  of  this  in- 


Plan  of  «uins  which  comprise  ancient  Nineyeh. 


closure  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  line  of  de- 
fenses, consisting  of  moats  and  ramparts.  The 
inner  wall  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle  with  very 
unequal  sides  —  the  northern  being  2,333  yard?,  the 


the  wall  is  almost  the  segment  of  a  circle)  5,300 
yards,  and  the  southern  but  little  more  than  ],000; 
altogether  13,200  yards,  or  7  ICnglish  miles  4  fur- 
lonsxs.      The  present  height  of  this  earthen  wall  is 


iinpnna  sides — the  nortnern  Deing  ;i,ooo  ^hiuj,  luc    i.^.i^o.      ».•-   i —        =',t  i  *i  a 

wes?ai  or  the  ri^■er-face,  4,533,  the  eastern  (where  1  between  40  and  50  feet.     Here  and  there  a  mound 
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more  lofty  than  the  rest  covers  the  remains  of  a  ]  parts,  ran  for  some  distance  almost  parallel  to  it 
tower  or  a  fjateway.  The  walls  appear  to  have  I  (_/' ),  and  supplied  the  place  of  an  artificial  ditch 
been  originally  faced,  at  least  to  a  certain  height,  j  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  E.  wall.     The  re- 


mainder of  the  wall  was  protected  by  two  wide 
moats  (h),  fed  by  the  stream,  the  supply  of  water 
being  regulated  by  dams,  of  which  traces  still  exist 
In  addition,  one  or  more  ramparts  of  earth  were 
thrown  up,  and  a  moat  excavated  between  the  inner 
walls  and  the  Khosr,  the  eastern  bank  of  which 
was  very  considerably  raised  by  artificial  means. 
Below,  or  to  the  S    of  the  stieam  a  third  ditch 


with  stone  masonry,  some  remains  of  which  have 
been  discovered,     the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  is  of 
irregular  form,  being  nearly  square  at  the  S.  W. 
corner,  and  ending  almost  in  a  point  at  the  N.  E. 
It  is  about  1,300  yards  in  length,  by  500  in   its 
greatest  width ;  its  greatest  height  is  96  feet,  and 
its  sides  are  precipitous,  with  occasional  deep  ravines 
or  watercourses.     The  summit  is  nearly  flat,  but 
falls  from  the  W.  to  the  E.     A 
small  village  formerly  stood  ujjon 
it,   but    has  of  late   years    been 
abandoned.    The  Khosr,  a  narrow 
but   deep   and    sluggish    stream, 
sweeps  round   the  southern   side 
of  the  mound  on  its  way  to  join 
the    Tigris.      Anciently   dKiding 
itself  into  two  branches,  it  com- 
pletely    surrounded     Kouyunjik. 
Nebbi    Yunus     is     considerably 
smaller    than    Kouyunjik,    being 
about  5-30  yards  by  430,  and  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  about  40  acres. 
In   height  it  is  about  the  same. 
It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  depression  in  the  sur- 
face.    Upon    it    is    a    Turcoman 
village  containing  the  apocryphal 
tomb   of   Jonah,    and    a    burial- 
ground  held  in  great  sanctity  by 
Mohammedans  from  its  vicinity 
to  this  sacred  edifice.     Remains 
of  entrances    or    gateways    have 
been  discovered  in  the  N.  and  E. 
walls   (6).     The  Tigris    formerly 
ran  beneath  the  W.  wall,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  two  great  mounds. 
It  is  now  about   a   mile  distant 
from  them,  but  during  very  high 
spring  floods  it  sometimes  reaches 
its  ancient  bed.      The  W.  face  of  Pl'-^"  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus. 

the  inclosure  (a)  was  thus  protected  by  the  river,  excavated  in  the  compact  conglomerate  rock,  and 
The  N.  and  S.  faces  {b  and  d)  were  strengthened  I  about  200  feet  broad,  extended  almost  the  whole 
by  deep  and  broad  moats.  The  E.  (c)  being  most '  length  of  the  E.  face,  joining  the  moat  on  the  S. 
accessible  to  an  enemy,  was  most  stroiiiily  fortified,  \  An  enormous  outer  rampart  of  earth,  still  in  some 
and  presents  the  remains  of  a  very  elaborate  system  I  places  above  80  feet  in  height  (i),  completed  the 
of  defenses.  The  Khosr,  before  entering  the  in-  :  defenses  on  this  side.  A  few  mounds  outside  this 
closure,  which   it  divides   into   two  nearly  equal  \  rampart  probably  mark  the  site  of  detached  towers 


The  great  mound  of  Nimroud. 


or  fortified  posts.  Tiiis  elaborate  system  of  fortifi- 
cations was  singularly  well  devised  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  It  is  remarkable  that  within 
the  inclosure,  with  the  exception  of  Kouyunjik  and 
Nebbi  Yunus,  no  mounds  or  irregularities  in  the 
surface  of  the  soil  denote  ruins  of  any  size.  The 
136 


ground  is,  however,  strewed  in  every  direction  with 
Iragments  of  brick,  pottery,  and  the  usual  signs  of 
ancient  population. 

Nimroud  consists  of  a  similar  inclosure  of  con- 
secutive mounds  —  the  remains  of  ancient  walls. 
The  system  of  defen.ses  is  however  very  inferior  in 
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iiiiportaiice  and  completeness  to  that  of  Kouyunjik. 
The  indications  of  towers  occur  at  regular  intervals; 
108  may  still  be  traced  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides. 
The  area  forms  an  irregular  square,  about  2,331 
yards  by  2,095,  containing  about  1 ,000  acres.  The 
N.  and  E.  .sides  were  defended  by  moats,  the  W. 
and  S.  walls  by  the  river,  which  once  flowed  im- 
mediately beneath  them.  On  the  S.  W.  face  is  a 
great  mound,  700  yards  by  400,  and  covering  about 
60  acres,  with  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  about 
1-iO  feet  high  rising  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  it.  At 
the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  inclosure  is  a  group  of  lofty 
mounds  culled  by  the  Arabs,  after  Nimroud's 
lieutenant,  Athur  (cf.  Gen.  x.  11).  According  to 
the  Arab  geographers  this  name  at  one  time  ap- 
plied to  all  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  (Layard,  Nin. 
and  its  Rem.  ii.  215,  note).  Within  the  inclosure 
a  few  slight  irregularities  in  the  soil  mark  the  sites 
of  ancient  habitations,  but  there  are  no  indications 
of  ruins  of  buildings  of  any  size.  Fragments  of 
brick  and  pottery  abound.  The  Tigris  is  now  IJ 
mile  distant  from  the  mound,  but  sometimes 
reaches  them  during  extraordinary  floods. 

The  inclosure-walls  of  Khorsabad  form  a  square 
of  about  2,000  yards.  They  show  the  remains  of 
towers  and  gateways.  There  are  apparently  no  traces 
of  moats  or  ditches.  The  mound  which  gives  its 
name  to  this  group  of  ruins  rises  on  the  N.  W.  face. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  or  stages,  the  up- 
per about  (150  feet  square,  and  30  feet  high,  and  the 
lower  adjoining  it,  about  1,350  by  300.  Its  sum- 
mit was  formerly  occupied  by  an  Arab  village.  In 
one  corner  there  is  a  pyramid  or  cone,  similar  to 
that  at  Nimroud.  but  very  inferior  in  height  and 
size.  Within  the  interior  are  a  few  mounds  mark- 
ing the  sites  of  propyltea  and  similar  detached 
monuments,  but  no  traces  of  consideralile  buildings. 
These  ruins  were  known  to  the  early  Arab  ge- 
ographers by  the  name  of  "  Saraoun,"  probably  a 
traditional  corruption  of  the  name  of  Sargon,  the 
king  who  founded  the  palaces  discovered  there. 

Shereef  Khan,  so  called  from  a  small  village  in 
the  neighborhood,  consists  of  a  group  of  mounds 
of  no  great  size  when  compared  with  other  Assyr 
ian  ruins,  and  without  traces  of  an  outer-wall. 
Selamiyah  is  an  inclosure  of  irregular  form,  situ- 
ated upon  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  Tigris, 
about  5,000  yards  in  circuit,  and  containing  an 
area  of  about  410  acres,  apparently  once  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  or  moat.  It  contains  no  mound  or  ruin, 
and  even  the  earthen  rampart  which  marks  the 
walls  has  in  many  places  nearly  disappeared.  The 
name  is  derived  from  an  Arab  town  once  of  some 
importance,  but  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  village 
inhabited  by  Turcomans. 

The  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  late 
years,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
were  made  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  Koujunjik, 
and  Khorsabad.  The  first  traveller  who  carefully 
examined  the  supposed  site  of  the  city  was  JNIr. 
liich,  formerly  political  agent  for  the  East  India 
Company  at  15aghdad;  but  his  investigations  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Kouyunjik  and  the  sur- 
rounding mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in 
.1820.  From  them  he  obtained  a  few  relics,  such 
as  inscribed  pottery  and  bricks,  cylinders,  and  gems. 
Some  time  before  a  bas-relief  representing  men  and 
animals  liad  lieen  discovered,  but  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mohammedans.  He  subseqviently 
visited  tlie  motmd  of  Nimroud,  of  which,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  make  more  than  a  hasty  exami- 
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nation  (Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Kurdistan^ 
ii.  131).  Several  travellers  described  the  ruing 
after  Mr.  Kich,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
explore  them  systematically  until  M.  Botta  wag 
appointed  French  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.  Whilst 
excavating  in  the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  to  which 
he  had  been  directed  by  a  peasant,  he  discovered  a 
row  of  upright  alabaster  slabs,  forming  the  panel- 
ing or  skirting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a 
chamber.  This  chamber  was  found  to  communi- 
cate with  others  of  similar  construction,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
of  considerable  size  were  buried  in  the  mound. 
The  French  government  having  given  the  neces- 
sary funds,  the  ruins  were  fully  explored.  They 
consisted  of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  of  halls, 
rooms,  and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted 
with  slai)S  of  coarse  gray  alabaster,  sculptured  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  principal  entrances  being 
formed  by  colossal  human -headed  winged  bulls. 
No  remains  of  exterior  architecture  of  any  great 
importance  were  discovered.  The  calcined  lime- 
stone and  the  great  accunmlation  of  charred  wood 
and  charcoal  showed  that  the  building  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could  only  be 
restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower  story.  The 
collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  Louvre 
came  from  these  ruins. 

The  excavations  subsequently  carried  on  by  MM. 
Place  and  Fresnel  at  Khorsabad  led  to  the  dis- 
covery, ii>  the  incjosure  below  the  platform,  of 
propylffia,  flanked  by  colossal  human-headed  bulls, 
and  of  other  detached  buildings  forming  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
gateways  in  the  inclosure-walls,  ornamented  with 
similar  mythic  figures. 

51.  Botta's  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  were  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik,  made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850. 
The  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the 
ruins  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at  difterent 
periods  ^  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
latest  having  been  taken  from  an  earlier  building. 
The  most  ancient  stood  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the 
platform,  the  most  recent  at  the  S.  E.  In  general 
plan  and'  in  construction  they  resembled  the  ruins 
at  Khorsabad  —  consisting  of  a  nimdjer  of  halls, 
chambers,  and  galleries,  paneled  with  sculptured 
and  inscribed  alabaster  slabs,  and  opening  one  into 
the  other  by  doorways  generally  formed  by  pairs 
of  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls  or  lions. 
The  exterior  architecture  could  not  be  traced.  The 
lofty  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  adjoining  this  edi- 
fice covered  the  ruins  of  a  building  the  basement 
of  which  was  a  square  of  105  feet,  and  consisted, 
to  the  height  of  20  feet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  faced  on  the  four  sides  by  blocks  of 
stone  carefully  squared,  beveled,  and  adjusted. 
This  stone  facing  singularly  enough  coincides  ex- 
actly with  the  height  assigned  by  Xenophon  to 
the  stone  plinth  of  the  walls  {Atiab.  ill.  4).  and  is 
surmounted,  as  he  describes  the  plinth  to  have 
been,  by  a  superstructure  of  bricks,  nearly  every 
kiln-lmrnt  brick  bearing  an  inscription.  Upon  this 
solid  substi'ucture  there  probaldy  rose,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  temples,  a  succession  of  platforms  or 
stages,  diminishing  in  size,  the  highest  having  a 
shrine  or  altar  upon  it  (Babel;  Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  ch.  v.).  A  vaulted  chamber  or  gallery,  100 
feet  long,  6  broad,  and  12  high,  crossed  the  centre 
of  the  mound  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the 
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Btoiie-masonry.  It  had  evidently  been  broken  into 
and  rifled  of  its  contents  at  some  remote  period, 
and  may  have  been  a  royal  sepulchre  —  the  tomb 
of  Ninus,  or  Sardanapalus,  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  Nineveh.  It  is  the  tower  described 
by  Xenophon  at  Larissa  as  beino-  1  plethron  (100 
feet)  broad  and  2  plethra  high.  It  ajipears  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  son  of  the  king  who  built  the 
N.  W.  palace,  and  whose  name  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  is  supposed  to  be  identified  with  that 
of  Sardanapalus.  Shalmanubar  or  Shalraaneser," 
the  builder  of  this  tomb  or  towerj  also  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  mound  a  second  palace, 
which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  to  furnish 
materials  for  later  buildings.  The  black  obelisk 
now  in  the  British  lluseum  was  found  amongst  its 
ruins.  On  the  \V.  face  of  the  mound,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  centre  palace,  are  the  remains  of  a  third 
edifice,  built  by  the  grandson  of  Shalmanubar, 
whose  name  is  read  ha-Lush,  and  who  is  believed  to 
be  the  I'ul  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  contained 
some  important  inscribed  slabs,  but  no  sculptures. 
Essarhaddon  raised  (about  B.  c.  6801  at  the  S.  W. 
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corner  of  the  platform  another  royal  abode  of  con- 
siderable extent,  but  constructed  principally  with  . 
materials  brought  from  his  predecessor's  palaces. 
In  the  opposite  or  S.  E.  corner  are  the  ruins  of  a 
still  later  palace,  built  by  his  grandson  Ashur- 
emit-ili,  very  inferior  in  size  and  in  splendor  to 
other  Assyrian  edifices.  Its  rooms  were  small; 
it  appears  to  have  had  no  great  halls,  and  the 
chambers  were  paneled  with  slabs  of  common 
stone  without  sculpture  or  inscriptions.  Some  im- 
portant detached  figures,  believed  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  historical  Semiramis,  were,  however,  found 
in  its  ruins.  At  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  mound 
of  Kouyunjik  stood  a  palace  built  by  Sennacherib 
(about  B.  c.  700),  exceeding  in  size  and  in  mag- 
nificence of  decoration  all  others  hitherto  explored. 
It  occupied  nearly  100  acres.  Although  much  of 
the  building  yet  remains  to  be  examined,  and  much 
has  altogether  perished,  about  GO  courts,  halls 
(some  nearly  150  feet  square),  rooms,  and  passages 
(one  200  feet  long),  have  been  discovered,  all 
paneled  with  sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster.  The 
entrances  to  the  edifice  and  to  the  principal  chara- 


Khorsabad  —  View  of  the  Mounds.  —  Botta's  Nitiive 


bers  were  flanked  by  groups  of  winged  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls  of  colossal  proportions  — 
some  nearly  20  feet  in  height;  27  portals  thus 
formed  were  excavated  by  Mr.  La^ard.  A  second 
palace  was  erected  on  the  same  platform  by  the  son 
of  Essarhaddon,  the  third  king  of  the  name  of 
Sardanapalus.  In  it  were  discovered  sculptures 
of  great  interest  and  beauty,  amongst  them  the 
series  representing  the  lion-hunt  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Owing  to  the  sanctity  attributed  liy 
Mohammedans  to  the  supposed  tomb  of  .Jonah, 
great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  examining 
the  mound  upon  which  it  stands.  A  shaft  sunk 
within  the  walls  of  a  private  house  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  sculptured  slabs;  and  excavations  sub- 
sequently carried  on  l]y  agents  of  the  Ttn-kish 
Government  proved  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
palace  erected  by  Essarhaddon.  Two  entrances  or 
gateways  in  the  great  inclosure-walls  have  been 
excavated  —  one  (at  b  on  plan)  flanked  by  colossal 


human-headed  bulls  and  human  figures.  They,  as 
well  as  the  walls,  appear,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tions, to  have  been  constructed  by  Sennacherib. 
No  propylasa  or  detached  buildings  have  as  yet 
been  discovered  within  the  inclosure.  At  ShereefF 
Khan  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  but  no  sculptured 
slabs  have  been  dug  up  there.  It  was  founded 
by  Sennacherib,  and  added  to  by  his  grandson. 
At  Selamiyah  no  remains  of  buildings  nor  any 
fragments  of  sculpture  or  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered. 

The  Assyrian  edifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in 
general  plan,  construction,  and  decoration,  that  one 
description  will  suffice  for  all.  They  were  built 
upon  artificial  mounds  or  platforms,  varying  in 
height,  but  generally  from  30  to  50  feet  alwve  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  solidly  con- 
structed of  regular  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  as  at 
Nimroud,  or  consisting  merely  of  earth  and  rubbish 
heaped  up,  as  at  Kouyunjik.     The  mode  of  raising 


o  Tt  must  be  observ^,  once  for  all,  that  whilst  the 
Assyrian  proper  names  are  given  in  the  text  according 


to  the  latest  interpretations  of  the  cuneiform  iuscrip 
tlons,  they  are  very  doubtful. 
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the  latter  kind  of  mound  is  represented  in  a  series 
of  bas-reliefs,  in  whicli  captives  and  prisoners  are 
seen  amongst  the  workmen  (Layard,  Mo7i.  of  Nin. 
2d  series,  pi.  14, 15).     This  platform  was  probably 


faced  witn  stone-masonry,  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  at  Nimroud,  and  broad  flights  of  steps 
(such  as  were  found  at  Khorsabad)  or  inclined 
ways  led   up  to  its  summit.     Althougli  only  the 
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general  plan  of  the  ground-floor  can  now  be  traced, 
it  is  evident  that  the  palaces  had  several  stories 
built  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks,  which,  when 
the  building  was  deserted  and  allowed  to  fall  to 
decay,  gradually  buried  the  lower  chamljers  with 
their  ruins,  and  protected  the  sculptured  slabs  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  The  depth  of  soil  and 
rubbish  above  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  from  a 
few  inches  to  about  20  feet.  It  is  to  this  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish  aliove  tliem  that  the  bas-reliefs 
owe  their  extraordinary  preservation.  The  portions 
of  the  edifices,  still  remaining  consist  of  halls, 
chambers,  and  galleries,  opening  for  the  most  part 
into  large  uncovered  courts.  The  partition  walls 
vary  from  6  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  solidly 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  against  which  are  placed 
the  paneling  or  skirting  of  alabaster  slabs.  No 
windows  have  liitiierto  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  of  the  smaller  chambers  light 
was  only  admitted  through  the  doors.  The  wall, 
above  the  wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was  plastered, 
and  painted  with  figures  and  ornaments.  The 
pavement  was  formed  either  of  inscril^d  slabs  of 
alabaster,  or  large,  flat,  kiln-burnt  bricks.  It  rested 
upon  layers  of  bitumen  and  fine  sand.  Of  nearly 
similar  construction  are  the  modern  houses  of 
JIosul,  tlie  arcliitecture  of  which  has  probably  been 
preserved  from  the  earliest  times  as  that  best  suited 
to  the  climate  and  to  the  manners  and  wants  of  an 
oriental  people.  The  rooms  are  grouped  in  the 
same  manner  round  open  courts  or  large  halls. 
The  same  alabaster,  usually  carved  with  ornaments, 
is  used  for  wainscoting  the  apartments,  and  the 
walls  are  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The 
upper  part  and  the  external  architecture  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces,  both  of  which  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, can  only  be  restored  conjecturally,  from 
a  comparison  of  monuments  represented  in  the  bas- 
reliefs,  and  of  edifices  built  by  nations,  such  as  the 
Persians,  who  took  their  arts  from  the  Assyrians. 
By  such  means  Jlr.  Fergusson  has,  with  much 
ingenuity,  attempted  to  reconstruct  a  palace  of 
Nineveh  (  The  Palaces  of'  Nineveh  and  Perscpulis 
restored).  He  presumes  that  the  upper  stories 
were  built  entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood  — 
a  supposition  warranted  by  the  absence  gf  stone 
and  marble  cohunns,  and  of  remains  of  stone  and 
burnt-brick  masonry  in  the  rubbisli  and  soil  which 
cover  and  surround  the  ruins;  that  the  exterior 
was  richly  sculptured  and  painted  with  figures  and 
ornaments,  or  decorated  with  enameled  bricks  of 
bright  colors,  and  that  light  was  admitted  to  the 
principal  chambers  on  the  ground-floor  through  a 
kind  of  gallery  which  formed  the  upper  part  of 
them,  and  upon  which  rested  the  wooden  pillars 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  superstructure. 
The  capitals  and  \arious  details  of  these  pillars, 
the  friezes  and  architectural  ornaments,  he  restores 
from  the  stone  columns  and  other  remains  at 
Persepolis.  He  conjectures  that  curtains,  sus- 
pended between  the  pillars,  kept  out  the  glaring 
light  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  ceilings  were  of 
wood-work,  elaborately  painted  with  patterns  sim- 
ilar to  those  represented  in  the  sculptures,  and 
probably  ornamented  with  gold  and  ivory.  The 
disco\ery  at  Khorsabad  of  an  arched  entrance  of 
considerable  size  and  depth,  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  and  kiln-burnt  bricks,  the  latter  enameled 
with  figures,  leads  to  the  inference  that  some  of  the 
smaller  chambers  may  have  been  vaulted. 

The  sculptures,  with  the  eKception  of  the  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in 
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low  relief.  The  colossal  figures  usually  represent 
the  king,  his  attendants,  and  the  gods;  the  smaller 
sculptures,  which  either  cover  the  whole  face  of 
the  slab,  or  are  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
bands  of  inscriptions,  represent  battles,  sieges,  the 
chase,  single  combats  with  wild  beasts,  religious 
ceremonies,  etc.,  etc.  All  refer  to  public  or  national 
events;  the  hunting-scenes  evidently  recording  the 
prowess  and  personal  valor  of  the  king  as  the  head 
of  the  people  — "  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord."    The  sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted 

—  remains  of  color  ha\  ing  been  found  on  most  of 
them.  Thus  decorated,  without  and  within,  the 
Assyrian  palaces  must  have  displayed  a  barbaric 
magnificence,  not,  however,  devoid  of  a  certain 
grandeur  and  beauty,  which  no  ancient  or  modern 
edifice  has  ju-obably  exceeded.  Amongst  the  small 
objects,  undoubtedly  of  the  Assyrian  period,  found 
in  the  ruins,  were  copper-vessels  (some  embossed 
and  incised  with  figures  of  men  and  animals  and 
graceful  ornaments),  bells,  various  instruments  and 
tools  of  copper  and  iron,  arms  (such  as  spear  and 
arrow  heads,  swords,  daggers,  shields,  helmets,  and 
fragments  of  chain  and  plate  armor),  ivory  orna- 
ments, glass  bowls  and  vases,  alabaster  urns,  figures 
and  other  objects  in  terra-cotta,  pottery,  parts  of  a 
throne,  inscribed  cylinders  and  seals  of  agate  and 
other  precious  materials,  and  a  few  detached  stat- 
ues. All  these  objects  show  great  mqphanical  skill 
and  a  correct  and  refined  taste,  indicating  consid- 
erable advance  in  civilization. 

These  great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  na- 
tional records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
the  abode  of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the  gods  — 
thus  corresponding,  as  in  Egypt,  with  the  character 
of  the  monarch,  who  was  Ijoth  the  political  and 
religious  chief  of  the  nation,  the  special  favorite  of 
the  deities,  and  the  interpreter  of  their  decrees. 
No  building  has  yet  been  discovered  which  possesses 
any  distinguishing  features  to  mark  it  specially  as 
a  temple.  They  are  all  precisely  similar  in  general 
plan  and  construction.  JMost  probably  a  part  of  the 
palace  was  set  apart  for  religious  worship  and  cere- 
monies. Altars  of  stone,  resembling  the  Greek  tripod 
in  form,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  chambers 

—  in  one  instance  before  a  figure  of  tlie  king  him- 
self (Layard,  Niii.  and  Bab.  p.  .351).  According  to 
the  inscriptions,  it  would,  however ,  appear  that  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  built  temples  of  great  magnifi- 
cence at  Nine\eh,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  profusely  adorned  them  with  gold,  silver, 
and  other  precious  materials. 

Site  of  ilia  City.  —  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the  ruins  which 
may  be  properly  included  within  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  According  to  Sir  li.  Kawlinson  and  those 
who  concur  in  his  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform 
characters,  each  group  of  mounds  we  have  described 
represents  a  separate  and  distinct  city.  The  name 
applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Nimroud  is  sup[)osed 
to  read  "  Kalkhu,"  and  the  ruins  are  consequently 
identified  with  those  of  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x.  11); 
Khorsabad  is  Sargina,  as  founded  by  Sargon,  the 
name  having  been  retained  in  that  of  Sarghun,  or 
Saraoun,  by  which  the  ruins  were  known  to  the 
Arab  geographers;  Shereef  Khan  is  Tarl)isi.  Sela- 
miyah  has  not  yet  been  identified,  jio  inscription 
having  been  found  in  the  ruins.  The  name  of  Nin- 
eveh is  limited  to  the  mounds  opposite  JMosul,  in- 
cluding Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus.  .Sir  li.  Kaw- 
linson was  at  one  time  inclined  to  exclude  even  the 
former  mound  from  the  precincts  of  the  city  {.Journ. 
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of  As.  Soc.  xii.  418).  Furthermore,  the  ancient  and 
primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to  hav 
been  not  Nineveh,  but  a  city  named  Asshur,  whos« 
ruins  ha\e  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  a 
mound  on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  GO  miles  S.  of  IMosul.  It  need  scarcely  be 
observed  that  this  theory  rests  entirely  upon  the 
presumed  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  of  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions,  and  that  it  is  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  accounts  and  traditions  preserved  by 
sacred  and  classical  history  of  the  antiquity,  size, 
and  importance  of  Nineveh.  The  area  of  the  in- 
dosure  of  Kouyunjik,  about  1,800  acres,  is  far  too 
small  to  represent  the  site  of  the  city,  built  as  il 
must  have  been  in  accordance  with  eastern  customs 
and  manners,  even  after  allowing  for  every  exagger- 
ation on  the  part  of  ancient  writers,  ('aptain  Jones 
(  Topogvaphj  of  Nhuve/i,  .fourn.  of  li.  Asiat.  Soc. 
XV.  p.  :i2i)  computes  that  it  w'ould  contain  174,000 
inhabitants,  50  square  yards  being  given  to  each 
person ;  but  the  basis  of  this  calculation  would 
scarcel}'  apply  to  any  modern  eastern  city.  If 
Kouyunjik  represents  Nineveh,  and  Nimroud  Calah, 
where  are  we  to  place  Eesen,  "  a  great  city  "  be- 
tween the  two?  (Gen.  x.  12.)  Scarcely  at  Sela- 
miyah,  only  three  miles  from  Ninn-oud,  and  where 
no  ruins  of  any  importance  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  groups  of 
mounds  are  not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  for- 
tified royal  residences,  each  combining  palaces,  tem- 
ples, propylffia,  gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  its 
peculiar  name;  and  that  they  all  formed  part  of 
one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  different  periods, 
and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scattered  over  a 
very  large  area,  and  frequently  very  distant  one  from 
the  other.  Nineveh  might  thus  be  compared  with 
Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
with  Delhi,  a  city  rebuilt  at  various  periods,  but 
never  on  exactly  the  same  site,  and  whose  ruins 
consequently  cover  an  area  but  little  inferior  to  that 
assigned  to  the  capital  of  Assyria.  The  primitive 
site,  the  one  upon  which  Nineveh  was  originally 
founded,  may  possibly  have  been  that  occupied  by 
the  mound  of  Kouyunjik.  It  is  thus  alone  that 
the  ancient  descriptions  of  Nineveh,  if  any  value 
whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  existing  remains.  The  absence  of  all 
traces  of  buildings  of  any  size  within  the  inclosures 
of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  Khorsabad,  and  the 
existence  of  propylwa  forming  part  of  the  approaches 
to  the  palace,  beneath  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  great  mound  at  Khorsab.ad,  seem  to  add 
weight  to  this  conjecture.  Even  Sir  H.  Kawlinson 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  all  the  ruins  may  have 
formed  part  of  "  that  group  of  cities,  which,  in  the 
time  of  tlie  prophet  .Jonah,  was  known  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Nineveh"  (On  the  Inscriptions  of 
Babiikinia  (wd  Assyria,  Journ.  As.  Soc).  But  the 
existence  of  fortified  palaces  is  consistent  with  ori- 
ental custom,  and  with  authentic  descriptions  of 
undent  eastern  cities.  Such  were  the  residences  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  the  walls  of  the  largest  of 
which  were  (iO  stadia,  or  7  miles  in  circuit,  or  little 
less  than  those  of  Kouyunjik,  and  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  Nimroud  [B.\bylon].  The 
Persians,  who  appear  to  have  closely  imitated  the 
Assyrians  in  most  things,  constructed  similar  for- 
tified parks,  or  paradises  —  as  they  were  called  — 
which  included  royal  dwelling-places  ((Juint.  Curt. 
1.  7,  c.  8).  Indeed,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Assyrian 
palaces  were  of  precisely  the  same  character;  fat 
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that  built  by  Essarliaddou  at  Nebbi  Yunus  is  stated 
to  have  been  so  large  that  horses  and  other  animals 
were  not  only  kept,  but  even  bred  within  its  walls 
(Fox  Talbot,  Assi/r.  Texts  translated,  i^.  17,18).  It 
is  evident  that  this  description  cannot  apply  to  a 
building  occupying  so  confined  an  area  as  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mound,  but  to  a  vast  inclosed  space. 
This  aggregation  of  strongholds  may  illustrate  the 
allusion  in  Nahum  (iii.  14),  "  Draw  thee  waters  for 
the  siege,  fortify  thy  strongholds,"  and  "  repair  thy 
fortified  places."  Thej'  were  probably  surrounded 
by  the  dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  population, 
either  collected  in  groups,  or  scattered  sini^ly  in  the 
midst  of  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens.  There  are 
still  sufficient  indications  in  the  country  around  of 
the  sites  of  such  habitations.  The  fortified  inclo- 
sures,  whilst  including  the  residences  of  the  king, 
his  family  or  immediate  tribe,  his  principal  officers, 
and  probably  the  chief  priests,  may  also  have  served 
as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  city 
at  large  in  times  of  danger  or  attack.  According 
to  Diodorus  (ii.  9)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (v.  1), 
there  was  land  enough  within  the  precincts  of  Bab- 
ylon, besides  gardens  and  orchards,  to  furnish  corn 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  population  in  case  of 
siege;  and  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  is  .said 
to  contain,  besides  its  population,  "  much  cattle  " 
(iv.  11).  As  at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall 
of  inclosure-  comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
described  by  Diodorus,  has  been  discovered  at  Nin- 
eveh, and  no  such  wall  ever  existed,  otherwise  some 
traces  of  so  vast  and  massive  a  structure  must 
have  remained  to  this  day.  The  river  (iomel,  the 
modern  Ghazir-Su,  may  have  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  or  defense  of  the  city.  As  to  the  claims 
of  the  mound  of  Kalah  Sherghat  to  represent  the 
site  of  the  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  called  As- 
shur,  they  must  rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  inscriptions.  This  city  was  founded,  or  added 
to,  they  are  supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas- 
Iva,  the  son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  reigned,  it  is  conjectured, 
about  B.  c.  1810.  Assyria  and  its  capital  remained 
subject  to  Baljylonia  until  b.  c.  1273,  when  an  in- 
dependent Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of  which 
fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Kalah  Sherghat. 
About  B.  c.  9-30  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  a.s- 
serted,  was  transferred  by  Sardanapalus  (the  second 
of  the  name,  and  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks) 
to  the  city  of  Kalkhu  or  Calah  (Nimroud),  which 
had  been  founded  by  an  earlier  monarch  named 
Shalmanubar.  There  it  continued  about  250  jears, 
when  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the 
empire  [Assyria].  These  assumptions  seem  to  rest 
upon  very  slender  grounds;  and  Dr.  Hincks  alto- 
gether rejects  the  theory  of  the  Babylonian  character 
of  these  early  kings,  believing  them  to  be  Assyrian 
(Iteport  to  Trustees  of  Brit.  Mus.  on  Cylhuhrs 
and  Terra- Cottas).  It  is  believed  that  on  an  in- 
scribed terra-cotta  cylinder  discovered  at  Kalah 
Sherghat.  the  foundation  of  a  temple  is  attributed 
to  this  Sharaas-Iva.  A  royal  name  similar  to  that 
of  his  father,  Ismi-Dagon,  is  read  on  a  lirick  from 
some  ruins  in  southern  Babylonia,  and  the  two 
kings  are  presumed  to  be  identical,  although  there 
is  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  (Rawl.  Herod,  i.  p. 
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456,  note  5);  indeed  the  only  son  of  this  Babylo 
nian  king  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  read 
Ibil-anu-duina,  a  name  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  presumed-  viceroy  of  Asshur.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  that  the  same 
names  should  be  found  in  royal  dynasties  of  very 
different  periods."  The  Assyrian  dynasties  furnish 
more  than  one  example.  It  may  be  further  observed 
that  no  remains  of  sufficient  antiquity  and  impor- 
tance have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  ancient  capital. 
The  only  sculpture  found  in  the  ruins,  the  seated 
figure  in  black  basalt  now  in  the  British  JNIuseum, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  monuments  from 
the  N.  W.  palace  at  Nimroud.  Upon  the  presumed 
identification  above  indicated,  and  upon  no  other 
evidence,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  an  entirely 
new  system  of  Assyrian  history  and  chronology  has 
been  constructed,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  given 
under  the  title  Assyki.v  (see  also  Kawlinson's 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  489).  It  need  only  be  pointed  out 
here  that  this  system  is  at  variance  with  sacred, 
classical,  and  monumental  history,  and  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  proven,  until  the  Assyrian  ruins 
have  lieen  examined  with  more  completeness  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  until  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  made  far 
greater  progress.  It  has  l)een  shown  how  contin- 
uously tradition  points  to  Nineveh  as  the  ancient 
capital  of  Assyria.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  other 
city  which  enjoj'ed  this  rank.  Its  name  occurs  in 
the  statistical  table  of  Karnak,  in  conjunction  with 
Naharaina  or  Mesopotamia,  and  on  a  fragment  re- 
cently discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  of  the  time  of 
Thotnias  III.,  or  about  b.  c.  1490  (Birch,  Trans. 
R.  Sac.  of  Lit.  ii.  345,  second  series),  and  no  men- 
tion has  been  found  on  any  Egyptian  monument 
of  such  cities  as  Asshur  and  Calah.  Sir  H.  Kaw- 
linson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  K.  S.  of  Lit.,  has, 
however,  contended  that  the  Naharayn,  Saenkar, 
and  Assuri  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  not 
Mesopotamia,  Singar,  and  Assyria,  and  that  Nin- 
i-iu  is  not  Nineveh  at  all,  but  refers  to  a  city  in  the 
chain  of  Taurus.  But  these  conclusions  are  alto- 
gether rejected  by  Egyptian  scholars.  Further  re- 
searches may  show  that  Seniiachcrib's  palace  at 
Kouyunjik,  and  that  of  Sardanapalus  at  Nimroud, 
were  Iniilt  upon  the  site  and  above  the  remains  of 
very  much  earlier  edifices.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscriptions,  Sardanapalus  himself 
founded  a  temple  at  "  Nineveh  "  (Bawl.  Herod,  i. 
462),  yet  no  traces  of  this  building  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Kouyunjik.  Sargon  restored  the  waUs 
of  Nineveh,  and  declares  that  he  erected  his  palace 
"near  to  Nineveh"  (id.  474),  whilst  Sennacherib 
only  claims  to  have  rebuilt  the  palaces,  which  were 
"  rent  and  split  from  extreme  old  age"  (id.  475), 
employing  360,000  men,  captives  from  t'halda'a, 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  Cilicia,  in  the  undertaking, 
and  speaks  of  Nineveh  as  founded  of  old,  and  gov- 
erned by  Ills  forefathers,  "  kings  of  the  old  time  " 
(Fox  Talbot,  on  Bellino's  cylinder,  Journ.  of  As. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.).  Old  palaces,  a  great  tower,  and 
ancient  temples  dedicated  to  Ishtar  and  Bar  Muri, 
also  stood  there.  Hitherto  the  remains  of  no  other 
edifices  than  those  attributed  to  Sennacherib  and 


n  To  support  the  theory  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Assyria  being  Asshur,  a  further  identification  is  re- 
quired of  two  liiugs  whose  names  are  read  Tiglath- 
pilese     one  found  in  a  rock-cut  iuscription  at  Bavian 


in  the  mountains  to  the  E  of  Mosul,  the  other  occur- 
ring on  the  Kalah  Sherghat  cylinder.  M.  Oppert  haa 
questioned  the  identity  of  the  two  (Rawl.  Herod,  i.  459, 
and  note.) 
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his  successors  have  been  discovered  in  the  group 
of  ruins  opposite  Mosul. 

Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh,  and  Illustra- 
tions (if'  the  0.  T.  —  These  are  exclusively  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah ;  for 
although  Isaiah  foretells  the  downfall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (chs.  x.  and  xiv.),  he  makes  no  mention 
of  its  capital.  Nahum  threatens  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise  again  from 
its  ruins:  "With  an  overrunning  flood  he  will 
make  an  utter  end  of  tlie  place  thereof."  "  He  will 
make  an  utter  end ;  affliction  shall  not  rise  up  the 
second  time  "  (i.  8,  9).  "  Thy  people  is  scattered 
upon  the  mountains,  and  no  one  gathereth  them. 
There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise"  (iii.  18,  19). 
The  manner  in  which  the  city  should  be  taken 
seems  to  be  indicated.  "  The  defence  shall  be  pre- 
pared "  (ii.  5)  is  rendered  in  the  marginal  reading 
"  the  covering  or  coverer  shall  be  prepared,"  and  by 
Mr.  Vance  Smith  {Prophecies  on  Assyria  a7id  the 
Assyriaris,  p.  2-12},  "  the  covering  machine,"  the 
covered  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  bas-reliefs  as  being  used  in-sieges. 
Some  coramentatore  believe  that  "  the  overrunning 
flood  "  refers  to  the  agency  of  water  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls  by  an  extraordinary  overflow  of 
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the  Tigris,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  city 
to  assault  through  a  breach ;  others,  that  it  applies 
to  a  large  and  devastating  army.  An  allusion  to 
the  overflow  of  the  river  may  be  contained  in  ii.  6, 
"  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
palace  shall  be  dissolved,"  a  prophecy  supposed  to 
have  been  fulfilled  when  the  Medo-Babylonian  army 
captured  the  city.  Uiodorus  (ii.  27)  relates  of  that 
event,  that  "  there  was  an  old  prophecy  that  Nin- 
eveh should  not  be  taken  till  the  river  became  an 
enemy  to  the  city;  and  in  the  third  year  of  the 
siege  the  river  being  swoln  with  continued  rains, 
overflowed  part  of  the  city,  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  stadia;  then  the  king  thinking  that 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled  and  the  river  become  an 
enemy  to  the  city,  built  a  large  funeral  pile  in  the 
palace,  and  collecting  together  all  his  wealth,  and 
his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  burnt  hin)self  and  the 
palace  with  them  all:  and  the  enemy  entered  the 
breach  that  the  waters  had  made,  and  took  the 
city."  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  either 
Nimroud  or  Kouyunjik  appeal's  to  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  The  Tigris  is  still  subject  to 
very  high  and  dangerous  floods  during  the  winter 
and  spring  rains,  and  even  now  frequently  reaches 
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King  feasting.     From  Kouyunjik. 


the  ruins.  When  it  flowed  in  its  ancient  bed  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls  a  part  of  the  city  might  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  an  extraordinary  inundation. 
The  likening  of  Nineveh  to  "  a  pool  of  water  "  (ii.  8) 
has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  the  moats  and  dams 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  country  around  Nineveh 
could  be  flooded.  The  city  was  to  he  partly  destroyed 
by  fire,  "  The  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars,"  "  then 
shall  the  fire  devour  thee  "  (iii.  13,  15).  The  gate- 
way in  the  northern  wall  of  the  Kouj'unjik  inclo- 
sure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  well  as  the  pal- 
aces. The  population  was  to  be  surprised  when 
unprepared,  "  while  they  are  drunk  as  drunkards 
they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry  "  (i.  10). 
Diodorus  states  that  the  last  and  fatal  assault  was 
made  when  they  were  overcome  with  wine.  In  the 
bas-reliefe  carousing  .scenes  are  represented,  in  which 
the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  even  the  queen,  reclining 
on  couches  or  seated  on  thrones,  and  attended  by  nni- 
sicians,  appear  to  be  pledging  each  other  in  bowls 
of  wine  (Botta,  Mon.  de  Nin.  pi.  03-G7,  112,  113, 
and  one  very  interesting  slab  in  the  Brit.  Mus., 
figured  above).  The  ca^itivity  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  removal  to  distant  provinces,  are  predicted 
(iii.  18).  Their  dispersion,  which  occurred  when  the 


city  fell,  was  in  accordance  with  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  the  age.  The  palace-temples  were  to  be 
plundered  of  their  idols,  "  out  of  the  house  of  thy 
gods  will  I  cut  off"  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image  "  (i.  14),  and  the  city  sacked  of  its  wealth: 
"  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of 
gold  "  (ii.  9).  For  ages  the  Assyrian  edifices  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  sacred  images;  and  enor- 
mous amounts  of  gold  and  silver  were,  according  to 
tradition,  taken  to  Ecbatana  by  the  conquering 
Medes  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.).  Only  one  or  two  fragments 
of  the  precious  metals  were  found  in  the  ruins. 
Nineveh,  after  its  fall,  was  to  be  "  empty,  and 
void,  and  waste"  (ii.  10);  '-it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  all  they  that  look  ui>on  thee  shall  flee  from 
thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  "  (iii.  7).  These 
epithets  describe  the  present  state  of  the  site  of  the 
city.  But  the  fullest  and  the  most  vivid  and  poet- 
ical picture  of  its  ruined  and  deserted  condition  is 
that  given  by  Zephaniah,  who  proljably  liveil  to  see 
its  fall.  "  He  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and 
dry  like  a  wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down 
in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations: 
both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in 
the  upper  lintels  of  it!    their  voice  shall  sing  in 
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the  windows:  desolation  shall  be  in  the  thresh- 
olds :  for  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work  .  .  .  how 
is  she  become  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in !  every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss 


Winged  deity. 

and  wag  his  hand"  (ii.  13,  14,  15.)  The  canals 
which  once  fertilized  the  soil  are  now  dry.  Except 
when  the  earth  is  green  after  the  periodical  rains 
the  site  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
country,  is  an  arid  yellow  waste.  Flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  camels  may  be  seen  seeking  scanty 
pasture  amongst  the  mounds.  From  the  unwhole- 
some swamp  witliin  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad,  and 
from  the  reedy  banks  of  the  little  streams  that  flow 
by  Kouyunjik  and  Nimroud  may  be  heard  the 
croak  of  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern.  The 
cedar-wood  which  adorned  the  ceilings  of  the  pal- 
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aces  has  been  uncovered  by  modern  explorers  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  -357),  and  in  the  deserted  halls 
the  hyena,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackal,  now 
lie  down.  Many  allusions  in  the  0.  T.  to  the  dress, 
arms,  modes  of  warfare,  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  the  Jev/s,  are  explained  by 
the  Nineveh  monuments.  Thus  (Nab.  ii.  3),  "  the 
shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red,  the  valiant 
men  are  in  scarlet."  The  shields  and  the  dresses 
of  the  warriors  are  generally  painted  red  in  the 
sculptures.  The  magnificent  description  of  the 
assault  upon  the  city  (iii.  1,  2,  3)  is  illustrated  in 
almost  every  particular  (Layard,  Nin.  and  its  Rem. 
ii.,  part  ii.,  ch.  v.).  The  mounds  built  up  against 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  (Is.  xxxvii.  33;  2  K. 
xis.  32;  .Jer.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  the  battering-ram  (Ez. 
iv.  2),  the  various  kinds  of  armor,  helmets,  shields, 
spears,  and  swords,  used  in  battle  and  during  a 
siege;  the  chariots  and  horses  (Nah.  iii.  3;  Chae- 
lOT),  are  all  seen  in  various  bas-reliefs  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  ils  Rem.  ii.,  part  ii.,  chaps,  iv.  and  v.). 
The  custom  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain 
and  placing  them  in  heaps  (2  K.  x.  8)  is  constantly 
represented  (Layard,  ii.  184).  The  allusion  in  2 
K..  xix.  29,  "  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose  and 
my  bridle  in  thy  lips,"  is  illustrated  in  a  bas-relief 
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(xxiii.  14,  1.5).  "  She  saw  men  of  sculptured  work- 
manship upon  the  waUs ;  likenesses  of  the  Chaldae- 
ans  pictured  in  red,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their 
loins,  with  colored  flowing  head-dresses  upon  their 
heads,  with  the  aspect  of  princes  all  of  them  "  (Lay. 
Nin.  and  its  Rem.  ii.  307);  a  description  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of  the  As 
Syrian  kings  and  warriors  (see  especially  Eotta, 
Mon.  de  Nin.  pi.  12).  The  mystic  figures  seen  by 
the  prophet  in  his  vision  (ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man, 
the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  eagle-headed  idols,  and  man- 
headed  bulls  and  lions  (by  some  identified  with 
the  cherubim  of  the  Jews  [Cherub]),  and  the 
sacred  emblem  of  the  "wheel  within  wheel" 
by  the  winged  circle  or  globe  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  bas-reliefs  (Lay.  Ni7i.  and  its  Hem. 
ii.  465). 

Arts.  —  The  origin  of  Assj-rian  art  is  a  subject 
at  present  involved  in  mjstery,  and  one  which 
offers  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  research. 
Those  who  derive  the  civilization  and  political  sys- 
tem of  the  Assyrians  from  Babylonia  would  trace 
their  arts  to  the  same  source.  One  of  the  principal 
features  of  their  architecture,  the  artificial  platform 
serving  as  a  substructure  for  their  national  edifices, 
may  have  been  taken  from  a  people  inhabiting 
plains  perfectly  flat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar,  rather 
than  an  undulating  country  in  which  natural 
elevations  are  not  unconmion,  such  as  As- 
syria proper.  But  it  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  there  are  artificial  mounds  in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Nineveh.  Whether 
other  leading  features  and  the  details  of 
Assyrian  architecture  came  from  the  same 
source,  is  much  more  open  to  doubt.  Such 
Babylonian  edifices  as  have  been  hitherto 
explored  are  of  a  later  date  than  those  of 
Nineveh,  to  which  they  appear  to  bear  but 
little  resemblance.  The  only  features  in 
common  seem  to  be  the  ascending  stages  of 
the  temples  or  tombs,  and  the  use  of  enameled 
bricks.  The  custom  of  paneling  walls  with  ala- 
baster or  stone  must  have  oi-iginated  in  a  country 
in  which  such  materials  abound,  as  in  Assyria,  and 
not  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  southern  Mesopotamia, 
where  they  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  great  cost 
or  by  great  labor.  The  use  of  sun-dried  and 
kiln-burnt  bricks  and  of  wooden  columns  would 
be  common  to  both  countries,  as  also  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  admission  of  light  and  exclu- 
sion of'  heat  as  the  climate  would  naturally  sug- 
gest.    . 

In  none  of  the  ai'ts  of  the  Assyrians  have  any 
traces  hitherto  Ijeen  found  of  progressive  change. 
In  the  architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known 
edifice  all  the  characteristics  of  the  style  are  ah'eady 
fully  developed;  no  new  features  of  any  importance 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  palace  of  Sennaclierib  only  excels  those  of  his 
remote  predecessors  in  the  vastness  of  its  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  elaborate  njagnificence  of  its 
details.  In  sculpture,  as  probably  in  painting 
also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of  comi)arison,  the 
same  thing  is  observable  as  in  the  remains  of 
ancient  Egypt.  The  earliest  works  hitherto  dis- 
covered show  the  result  of  a  lengthened  period  of 
gradual  development,  which,  judging  from  the  slow 


from  Khorsabad  (id.  37G) 

The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  progress  made  by  untutored  men  in  the  arts,  must 

is  described  by  Ezekiel,  himself  a  captive  in  As-  have  extended  over  a  vast  number  of  years.     They 

eyria   and   an  eye-witness   of  their   magnificence  exhibit  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  at  the  highe^ 
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stage  of  excellence  they  probably  ever  attained. 
The  only  change  we  can  trace,  as  in  Egypt,  is  one 
of  decline  or  "decadence."  The  latest  monuments, 
such  as  those  from  tlie  palaces  of  Essarhaddon  and 
his  son,  show  perhaps  a  closer  imitation  of  nature, 
especially  in  the  representation  of  animals,  such  as 
the  lion,  dog,  wild  ass,  etc.,  and  a  more  careful  and 
minute  execution  of  details  than  tliose  from  the 
earlier  edifices;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
plicity yet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  imen- 
tion,  and  in  the  variety  of  treatment  displayed  in 
the  most  ancient  sculptures.  This  will  at  once  be 
perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  ornamental  details 
of  the  two  periods.  In  the  older  sculptures  there 
occur  the  most  graceful  and  varied  combinations 
of  flowers,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  natural  objects, 
treated  in  a  conventional  and  highly  artistic  man- 
ner; in  the  later  there  is  only  a  constant  and 
monotonous  repetition  of  rosettes  and  commonplace 
forms,  without  much  display  of  invention  or  imag- 
ination (compare  Layard,  Hon.  of  Nineveh^  1st 
series,  especially  plates  5,  8,  43-48,  50,  with  2d 
series,  passim ;  and  with  Botta,  Munumens  de 
Ninive).  The  same  remark  applies  to  animals. 
The  lions  of  the  earlier  period  are  a  grand,  ideal, 
and,  to  a.  certain  extent,  conventional  representa- 
tion of  the  beast  —  not  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Greelc  sculptor  in  the  noblest  period  of  Greek 
art  (Layard,  Mon.  of  Nin.^  2d  series,  pi.  2).  In 
the  later  bas-reliefs,  such  as  those  froni  the  palace 
of  Sardanapalus  III.,  now  in  the  British  iMuseum, 
the  lions  are  more  closely  imitated  from  nature 
without  any  conventional  elevation;  but  what  is 
gained  in  truth  is  lost  in  dignity. 

The  same  may  be  observe(Hn  the  treatment  of 
the  human  form,  though  in  its  representation  the 
Assyrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  would  seem  to  have 
been,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  shackled  by  relig- 
ious prejudices  or  laws.  For  instance,  the  face  is 
almost  invariably  in  profile,  not  because  the  sculptor 
was  unable  to  represent  the  full  face,  one  or  two 
examples  of  it  occurring  in  the  bas-reliefs,  but 
probably  because  he  was  bound  by  a  generally 
received  custom,  through  which  he  would  not 
break.  No  new  forms  or  combinations  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Assyrian  art  during  the 
four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer  period,  with 
which  we  are  acipiainted  with  it.  AVe  trace 
throughout  the  same  eagle-headed,  lion-headefl, 
and  fish-headed  figures,  the  same  winged  divini- 
ties, the  same  composite  forms  at  the  doorways. 
In  the  earliest  works,  an  attempt  at  composition, 
that  is  at  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  grouping  of 
the  figures,  is  perhaps  more  evident  than  in  tlie 
later  —  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Lion-hunt 
from  the  N.  W.  Pakce,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Layard,  Mon.  of  Nin.,  pi.  10).  A  parallel  may 
in  many  respects  be  drawn  between  the  arts  of  the 
Assyrians  from  their  earliest  known  period  to  their 
latest,  and  those  of  (ireece  from  Phidias  to  the 
Koman  epoch,  and  of  Italy  from  the  15th  to  the 
18th  century. 

The  art  of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an 
original  and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the 
Assyrians  alone,  to  the  races  wiio  at  various  periods 
possessed  the  country  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  As  it  was  undoubtedly  brought  to  its 
highest  perfection  by  the  Assyrians,  and  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  them,  it  may  well  and  con- 
veniently l)ear  their  name.  From  whence  it  was 
originally  derived  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show. 
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If  from  Babylon,  as  some  have  conjectured,  there 
are  no  remains  to'  prove  the  fact.  Analogies  may 
perhaps  be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 
one  was  the  offspring  of  the  other.  These  analo- 
gies, if  not  accidental,  may  have  been  derived,  at 
some  very  remote  period,  from  a  common  source. 
The  two  may  have  been  offshoots  from  some  com- 
mon trunk  which  perished  ages  before  either  Nine- 
veh or  Thebes  was  founded;  or  the  Phoenicians,  as 
it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  introduced  into 
the  two  countries,  between  which  they  were  placed, 
and  between  which  they  may  have  formed  a  com- 
mercial link,  the  arts  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 
\Vhate\er  the  origin,  the  development  of  the  arts 
of  the  two  countries  appears  to  have  been  affected 
and  directed  by  very  opposite  conditions  of  national 
cliaracter,  climate,  geographical  and  geological  posi- 
tion, politics,  and  religion.  Thus,  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  stone 
prototype,  Assyrian  from  a  wooden  one  —  in  accord- 
ance with  the  physical  nature  of  the  two  countries. 
Assyrian  art  is  tlie  type  of  power,  vigor,  and 
action ;  I'>gyptian  that  of  calm  dignity  and  repose. 
The  one  is  the  expression  of  an  ambitious,  conquer- 
ing, and  restless  nature ;  the  other  of  a  I'ace  which 
seems  to  have  worked  for  itself  alone  and  for 
eternity.  At  a  late  period  of  Assyrian  history,  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Khorsaliad  palace 
(about  the  8th  century  b.  c),  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  Egypt  through  war  or  dynastic 
alliances  than  had  ]jreviously  existed,  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  objects  of  Egyptian 
manufacture  into  Assyria,  and  may  have  influenced 
to  a  limited  extent  its  arts.  A  precisely  similar 
influence  proceeding  from  Assyria  has  been  re- 
marked at  the  same  period  in  Egypt,  probably 
arising  from  the  conquest  and  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  the  latter  country  by  the  Assyrians,  under 
a  king  whose  name  is  read  Asshur-bani-pal,  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Birch,  Trans, 
of  11.  Soc.  of  Lit.,  new  series).  To  this  age  belong 
the  ivories,  bronzes,  and  nearly  all  the  small  objects 
of  an  Egyptian  character,  though  not  apparently 
of  Egyptian  workmanship,  discovered  in  the  Assyr- 
ian ruins.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority 
of  an  inscription  believed  to  contain  the  names 
of  certain  Hellenic  artists  from  Idalium,  Citium, 
Salamis,  Paphos,  and  other  Greek  cities,  that 
Greeks  were  employed  by  Essarhaddon  and  his  son 
in  executing  the  sculptiu'ed  decorations  of  their 
palaces  (Rawl.  Herod,  i.  483).  But,  passing  over 
the  extreme  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  decipher- 
ment of  proper  names  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
it  nuist  be  observed  that  no  remains  whatever  of 
Greek  art  of  so  early  a  period  are  known,  which 
can  be  compared  in  knowledge  of  principles  and  in 
beauty  of  execution  and  of  design  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  Assyria.  Niebuhr  has  remarked  of  Hel- 
lenic art,  that  "  anything  produced  before  the 
Persian  war  was  altogether  barbarous  "  (34th  Lee 
ture  on  Anckid  History).  If  Greek  artists  could 
execute  such  monuments  in  Assyria,  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  they  not  display  equal  skill  in  their 
own  country  y  The  influence,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  show  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
that  tlie  Ionic  element  in  (Jreek  art  was  derived 
from  Assyria,  as  the  Doric  came  from  I'.gypt. 
There  is  scarcely  a  leading  form  or  a  detail  in  the 
Ionic  order  which  cannot  be  traced  to  Assyria  — 
the  volute  of  the  column,  tlie  friezt  of  grittiiis,  thfe 
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noneysuckle-border,  the  guilloche,  the  Caryatides, 
and  many  other  oriiauients  peculiar  to  the  style. 

The  arts  of  the  Assyrians,  especially  their  archi- 
tecture, spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  one  race  is  brought  into  contact  with 
another  in  a  lower  state  of  civilization.  Tliey 
appear  to  have  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  to  ha^'e 
had  more  or  less  influence  on  the  countries  between 
it  and  the  Mediterranean.  Monuments  of  an 
Assyrian  character  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  S3ria,  and  further  researches  would  [irob- 
ably  disclose  many  more.  The  arts  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, judging  from  the  few  specimens  preserved, 
show  the  same  influence.  In  the  absence  of  even 
the  most  insignificant  remains,  and  of  any  imple- 
ments which  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to 
the  Jews  [AkmsJ.  there  are  no  materials  for  com- 
parison between  Jewish  and  Assyrian  art.  It  is 
possible  that  the  bronzes  and  ivories  discovered  at 
Nineveh  were  of  Phoenician  manufacture,  like  the 
vessels  in  Solomon's  Temple.  On  the  lion-weights, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  inscriptions  both 
in  the  cuneiform  and  Phoenician  characters.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct 
dependence  of  Judaea  upon  Assyria  from  a  very 
early  period.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  "houses"  of  Solomon  (cf.  1  K.  vi.,  vii. ; 
2  Chr.  iii.,  iv. ;  Joseph,  viii.  2;  Fergusson's  Pal- 
acts  of  Nineveh  ;  and  Layard,  Nki.  and  Bab.  p. 
6-12),  it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simi- 
larity between  them  and  the  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
if  not  in  the  exterior  arcliitecture,  certainly  in  the 
interior  decorations,  such  as  the  walls  paneled  or 
wainscoted  with  sawn  stones,  the  sculptures  on  the 
slabs  representing  trees  and  ^)lants,  the  remainder 
of  the  walls  above  the  skirting  painted  with  vari- 
ous colors  and  pictures,  the  figures  of  the  winged 
cherubim  carved  "all  the  house  round,"  and  es- 
pecially on  the  doorways,  the  ornaments  of  open 
flowers,  pomegranates,  and  lilies  (apparently  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  rosettes,  pomegranates, 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  of  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  Botta,  Mon.  de  Nin.,  and  Layard,  liJvn.  of 
Nin.)^  and  the  ceiling,  roof,  and  beams  of  cedar- 
wood.  The  Jewish  edifices  were  however  very 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects 
of  art  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  contained  in  the 
Temple  we  have  the  description  of  the  pillars,  of 
the  brazen  sea,  and  of  various  bronze  or  copper 
vessels.  They  were  the  work  of  Hiram,  the  son 
of  a  Phoenician  artist  by  a  Jewish  woman  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  K.  vii.  14-),  a  fact  which  gives 
us  some  insight  into  Phoenician  art,  and  seems  to 
show  that  the  Jews  had  no  art  of  their  own,  as 
Hiram  was  fetched  from  Tyre  by  Solomon.  The 
Assyrian  character  of  these  objects  is  very  remark- 
able. The  two  pillars  and  "chapiters"  of  brass 
had  ornaments  of  lilies  and  pomegranates;  the 
brazen  sea  was  supported  on  oxen,  and  its  rim  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  of  lilies,  whilst  the  bases 
were  graven  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  on  the 
■■orders,  and  the  plates  of  the  ledges  with  cherubim, 

■)ns,  and  palm-trees.  The  vail  of  the  Temple,  of 
.lift'erent  colors,  had  also  cherubim  wrought  upon 
it.  (Cf.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  woodcut,  p.  588, 
in  which  a  large  vessel,  probably  of  bronze  or 
copper,  is  represented  supported  upon  oxen,  and 
Mun.  of  Ni?i.,  series  2,  pi.  GO,  05,  08,  —  in  which 
vessels  with  embossed  rims  apparently  similar  to 
those  in  Solomon's  Temple  are  figured.  Also 
series  1,  pi.  8.  44,  48,  in  which  embroideries  with 
cherubim  occur.) 
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The  influence  of  Assyria  to  the  eastward  waf 
even  more  considerable,  extendihg  far  into  Asia. 
The  Persians  copied  their  architecture  (with  such 
modifications  as  the  climate  and  the  building- 
materials  at  hand  suggested),  their  sculpture,  prob- 
ably their  painting  and  their  mode  of  writing, 
from  the  Assyrians.  The  ruined  palaces  of  Persep- 
olis  show  the  same  general  plan  of  construction 
as  those  of  Nineveh  —  the  entrances  formed  by 
human-headed  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculptured 
stone,  and  the  inscrilied  slabs.  The  various  relig- 
ious emblems  and  the  ornamentation  have  the 
same  Assyrian  character.  In  Persia,  however,  a 
stone  architecture  prevailed,  and  the  columns  in 
that  material  have  resisted  to  this  day  the  ravages 
of  time. 

The  Persians  made  an  advance  in  one  respect 
upon  Assyrian  sculpture,  and  probably  painting 
likewise,  in  an  attempt  at  a  natural  representation 
of  drapery  by  the  introduction  of  folds,  of  which 
there  is  only  the  slightest  indication  on  Assyrian 
moiumients.  It  may  have  been  partly  through 
Persia  that  the  influence  of  Assyrian  art  passed 
into  Asia  Minor  and  thence  into  Greece;  but  it 
had  probably  penetrated  far  into  the  former  country 
long  before  the  Persian  domination.  We  find  it 
strongly  shown  in  the  earliest  monuments,  as  in 
those  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  archaic 
sculptures  of  Branchidae.  But  the  early  art  of 
Asia  Minor,  still  ofters  a  most  interesting  field  for 
investigation.  Amongst  the  Assyrians,  the  arts 
«were  principally  employed,  as  amongst  all  nations 
in  their  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  for  religious 
and  national  purposes.  The  colossal  figures  at  the 
doorways  of  the  palaces  were  mythic  combinations 
to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity.  The  "  Man- 
Bull  "  and  the  "Man-Lion,"  are  conjectured  to  be 
the  gods  "  Nin  "  and  "  Nergal,"  presiding  over 
war  and  the  chase;  the  eagle-headed  and  fish- 
headed  figures  so  constantly  repeated  in  the  sculp- 
tures, and  as  ornaments  on  vessels  of  metal,  or  in 
embroideries  —  Nisroch  and  Dagon.  The  bas- 
reliefs  almost  invarialily  record  some  deed  of  the 
king,  as  head  of  the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat 
with  wild  beasts,  or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast 
palace-temples  to  the  gods.  Hitherto  no  sculp- 
tures specially  illustrating  the  pri\ate  life  of  the 
Assyrians  have  been  discovered,  except  one  or  two 
incidents,  such  as  men  baking  bread  or  tending 
horses,  introduced  as  mere  accessories  into  the 
historical  bas-reliefs.  This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  (act  that  no  traces  whatever  have  yet  been 
found  of  their  burial-places,  or  even  of  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  dead.  It  is  chiefly  uiion  the 
walls  of  tombs  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  I'^gyp- 
tians  has  been  so  fully  depicted.  In  the  useful  arts, 
as  in  the  fine  arts,  the  Assyrians  had  made^  prog- 
ress which  denotes  a  very  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion [Assyria].  "When  the  inscriptions  have 
been  fully  examined  and  deciithered,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that  they  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
advance  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  astronomy, 
mathematics,  numeration,  and  hjdraulics.  Al- 
though the  site  of  Nineveh  afl^orded  no  special 
advantages  for  commerce,  and  although  she  owed 
her  greatness  rather  to  her  political  position  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  )et,  situated  upon  a  naviga- 
ble river  communicating  with  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have  soon  formed  one 
of  the  great  trading  stations  between  that  impor- 
tant inland  ^ea,  and  Syria,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  must  have  become  a  depot  for  the  merchandise 
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used  indifferently.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  in  the  process  of  decipherment.  The 
investijjatioii  first  commenced  by  Grotefeiid  (Hee- 
ren,  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  App.  2)  has  since  been 
carried  on  with  much  success  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
Dr  Hincks,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in 
England,  and  by  M.  Oppert  in  France  (see  papers 
by  those  gentlemen  in  the  Journals  of  the  Roy. 
As.  Soc,  in  Transactions  of  Royal  Irish  Acwlemy, 
in  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  in  the  Athe- 
naeum). Although  considerable  doubt  may  still 
reasonably  prevail  as  to  the  interpretation  of  de- 
tice  of  carrying  to  Assyria  as  captives  the  sliilled  !  tails,  as  to  grammatical  construction,  and  especially 
artists  and  workmen  of  conquered  countries,  must  as  to  the  rendering  of  proper  names,  sufficient  prog- 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  i  ress  has  been  made  to  enable  the  student  to  ascer- 
Assyrian  manufactures.  ■  tain  with  some  degree  of  confidence  the  general 

Writing  and  L-inf/unf/e. — The  ruins  of  Nin-  meaning  and  contents  of  an  inscription.  The 
eveh  have  furnislied  a  vast  collection  of  inscriptions  people  of  Nineveh  sjjoke  a  Semitic  dialect,  con- 
partly  carved  on  marble  or  stone  slabs,  and  partly  nected  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  so-called 
impressed  upon  liricks,  and  upon  clay  cylinders,  or  Chaldee  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Tliis 
six-sided  and  eiglit-sided  prisms,  barrels,  and  tab-  i  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the  0.  T.  But  it  is 
lets,  which,  used  for  the  purpose  when  still  moist,  asserted  that  there  existed  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  in 
were  afterwards  l)aked  in  a  furnace  or  kiln.  (Cf.  Babylonia,  a  more  ancient  tongue  belonging  to  a 
Ezekiel,  iv.  1,  "  Take  thee  a 
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supplied  to  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
and  Persia.  Her  merchants  are  described  in 
I'^zekiel  (xxvii.  24)  as  trading  in  blue  clothes  and 
broidered  work  (such  as  is  probably  represented  in 
the  sculptures),  and  in  Nahum  (iii.  16)  as  "multi- 
plied above  the  stars  of  heaven."  The  animals 
represented  on  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum  and  on  other  monuments,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  elephant,  the  double-humped  camel,  and  various 
kinds  of  apes  and  monkeys,  show  a  communication 
direct  or  indirect  with  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia. 
This  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  prac- 


tile  .  .  .  and  portray  upon  it 
the  city,  even  Jerusalem.") 
The  cylinders  are  hollow, 
and  appear,  from  the  hole 
pierced  through  them,  to  have 
been  mounted  so  as  to  turn 
round,  and  to  present  their 
several  sides  to  the  reader. 
The  character  employed  was 
the  arrow-headed  or  cunei- 
form —  so   called   from  each 


Specimen  of  the  Arrow-headed  or  Cuneiform  Writing 


letter  being  formed  by  marks  or  elements  resem-   Turanian  or  Scythic   race,  which    is  supposed  to 


bling  an  arrow-head  or  a  wedge.  This  mode  of 
writing,  believed  by  some  to  be  of  Turanian  or 
Scythic  origin,  prevailed  tliroughout  the  prov- 
inces comprised  in  the  Assyrian,  Babyloniail, 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empires,  from  the  earliest  times  to  wliicli  any 
known  record  belongs,  or  at  least  twenty  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch, 
although  occasionally  employed,  it  seems  to  have 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  It  never  extended  into 
Syria,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor,  although  it  was 
adopted  in  Armenia.  A  cursive  writing  resembling 
the  ancient  Syrian  and  Phoenician,  and  by  some 
believed  to  be  the  original  form  of  all  other  cursi\e 
writing  used  in  Western  Asia,  including  the  He- 
brew, appears  to  have  also  been  occasionally  em- 
plo3'ed  in  Assyria,  prolialily  for  documents  written 
on  parchment  or  papyrus,  or  perhaps  leather  skins. 
The  Assyrian  cuneiform  character  was  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Babylonian,  oidy  difiiiring  from  it  in 
the  less  complicated  nature  of  its  forms.  Although 
the  primary  elements  in  the  later  Persian  and  so- 
called  Median  cuneiform  were  the  same,  yet  tlieir 
combination  and  the  value  of  the  letters  were  quite 
distinct.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  but  a  form  of  tlie 
Assyrian.  Herodotus  terms  all  cuneiform  writing 
the  "Assyrian  writing"  (Herod,  iv.  87).  This 
character  may  have  been  derived  from  some  more 
ancient  form  of  hieroglyphic  writing ;  but  if  so,  all 
traces  of  such  origin  have  disappeared.  The  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  alphabet  (if  the  term  may 
be  applied  to  above  200  signs)  is  of  the  most  com- 
nlicated,  imperfect,  and  arbitrary  nature  —  some 
characters  being  phonetic,  others  syllabic,  others 
ideographic  —  the  same  character  being  frequently 


have  inhabited  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  from  which  the  Assyrians  derived  their 
civilization  and  the  greater  part  of  their  mythology. 
It  was  retained  for  sacred  purposes  by  the  conquer- 
ing race,  as  the  Latin  was  retained  after  the  fall  of 
the  IJoman  Empire  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
fragments  of  vocabularies  discovered  in  the  record- 
chamber  at  Kouyunjik  words  in  the  two  languages 
ai-e  placed  in  parallel  colunms,  whilst  a  centre  col- 
umn contains  a  monoiiraphic  or  ideographic  sign 
representing  both.  A  large  number  of  Turanian 
words  or  roots  are  further  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Assyrian  tongue,  and  tablets  apparently  in 
that  language  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins. 
The  momnnental  inscriptions  occur  on  detached 
stela;  and  olielisks,  of  which  there  are  several  speci- 
mens in  tlie  Britisli  Museum  from  the  Assyrian 
ruins,  and  one  in  the  Berlin  Jluseum  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus :  on  the  colossal  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls,  upon  parts  not  occupied  by  sculp- 
ture, as  between  the  legs;  on  the  sculptured  slabs, 
generally  iii  bands  t)etvveen  two  Ims-reliefs,  to  which 
they  seem  to  refer;  and,  as  in  Persia  and  Armenia, 
carved  on  tlie  face  of  rocks  in  the  hill-country.  At 
Nimroud  the  same  inscription  is  carved  on  nearly 
every  slab  in  the  N.  W.  palace,  and  generally  re- 
peated on  the  back,  and  even  carried  across  tlie 
sculptured  colossal  figures.  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions usually  contain  the  chronicles  of  the  king  who 
built  or  restored  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  found, 
records  of  his  wars  and  expeditions  into  distant 
countries,  of  the  amount  of  tribute  and  spoil  taken 
from  conquered  tribes,  of  the  building  of  temples 
and  palaces,  and  invocations  to  tlie  gods  of  Assyria. 
Frequently  every  stone  and  kiln-burnt  brick  used  in 
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a  building  bears  the  name  and  titles  of  the  king, 
and  generally  those  of  his  fiither  and  grandfather 
are  added.  These  inscribed  bricks  are  of  the  great- 
est value  in  restoring  the  royal  dynasties.  'I'iie 
longest  inscription  on  stone,  that  from  the  N.  W. 
palace  of  Nineveh  containing  the  records  of  Sar- 
danapalus  II.,  has  325  lines,  that  on  the  black  ob- 
elisk has  210.  The  most  important  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  Biblical  history,  is  that 
upon  a  pair  of  colossal  human-headed  bulls  from 
Kouyunjik,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  containing 
the  records  of  Sennacherib,  and  describing,  amongst 
other  events,  his  wars  with  Hezekiah.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  siege  and  capture  of  Lachish  (Lachish; 
Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  pp.  148-153) 
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A  long  list  might  be  given  of  Biblical  names 
occurring  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (id,  626). 
Those  of  three  Jewish  kings  have  been  read,  Jehu 
son  of  Khumri  (Omri),  on  the  black  obelisk  (Jkhu; 


-^ 


J 


Impressions  of  the  Siguets  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt.    (Original  size.) 


Jewish  Captives  from  Lachish  (Kouyunjikj 


Part  of  Cartouche  of  Sabaco,  enlarged  firom  the  im- 
pression of  his  Signet. 

Layard,  Nhi.  and  Bab.  p.  613),  Menahem  on  a  slab 
from  the  S.  AV.  palace,  Nimroud,  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish ]\Iuseuni  {id.  617),  and  Hezekiah  in  the  Kou- 
yunjik records.   The  most  important  inscribed  terra- 
cotta cylinders  are  —  those  from  Kalah  Sherghat, 
with  the  annals  of  a  king,  whose  name  is  believed 
to  read  Tiglath  Pileser,  not  the  same  mentioned  in 
the  2(1  Book  of  Kings,  Ijut   an    earlier  monarch, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  b.  c.  1110 
(Rawl.  Herod,  i.  457);  those  from  Khorsabad  con- 
taining the  annals  of  Sargon ;  those  from  Kouyun- 
jik, especially  one  known  as  Bellino's  cylinder,  with 
the  chronicles  of  Sennacherib ;    that  from  Nebbi 
Yunus  with  the  records  of  Essar- 
haddon,  and  the  fragments  of 
three  cylinders  with  those  of  hia 
son.     The  longest  inscription  on 
a  cylinder  is  of  820  lines.    Such 
cylinders    and    inscribed    slabs 
were   generally   buried    beneath 
the  foundations  of  great  public 
buildings.     JIany  fragments  of 
cylinders  and   a  vast  collection 
of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  many 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  some 
bearing  the  impressions  of  seals, 
were  disco\ered  in  a  chamber  at 
Kouyunjik,  and  are  now  depos- 
ited  in    the    British    IMuseum. 
They  appear  to  include  historical 
documents,   vocabularies,  astro- 
nomical and  other  calculations 
calendars,  directions  for  the  per- 
formance  of    religious    ceremo- 
nies, lists  of  the  gods,  theii  at 
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tributes,  and  the  days  appointed  for  their  worship, 
descriptions  of  countries,  lists  of  animals,  grants 
of  lands,  etc.,  etc.  In  this  chamber  was  also  found 
the  piece  of  clay  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  So  or  Sabaco,  and  that  of  an  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, either  Sennacherib  or  his  son,  probably  affixed 
to  a  treaty  between  the  two,  which  having  been 
written  on  parchment  or  papyrus,  had  entirely 
perished  (Layard,  iVi/j.  and B<ib.  p.  15G). 

The  most  important  results  may  be  expected 
when  inscriptions  so  numerous  and  so  varied  in 
character  are  deciphered.  A  list  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  kings  can  already  be  compiled,  and  the 
annals  of  the  greater  number  of  them  will  prob- 
ably be  restored  to  the  lost  history  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
of  one  which  appears  to  have  exercised  perhaps 
greater  influence  than  any  other  upon  the  subse- 
quent condition  and  development  of  civilized  man. 
[Assyria.] 

The  only  race  now  found  near  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh or  in  Assyria  which  may  have  any  claim  to  be 
considered  descendants  from  the  ancient  inliabitants 
of  the  country  are  the  so-called  Chaldean  or  Nes- 
torian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, the  plains  round  the  lake  of  Ooroomiyah  in 
Persia,  and  a  few  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mosul.  They  still  speak  a  Semitic  dialect,  almost 
identical  with  the  Chaldee  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra.  A  resemblance,  which  may  be  but 
fanciful,  has  been  traced  between  them  and  the 
representations  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  bas-reliefs. 
Their  physical  characteristics  at  any  rate  seem  to 
mark  them  as  of  the  same  race.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Asia  have  been  exposed  perhaps 
more  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 
to  the  devastating  inroads  of  stranger  hordes. 
Conquering  tribes  of  Araljs  and  of  Tartars  have 
more  than  once  well-nigh  exterminated  the  popu- 
lation which  they  found  there,  and  have  occupied 
their  places.  The  few  survivors  from  these  terrible 
massacres  have  taken  refuge  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, where  they  may  still  linger.  A  curse  seems 
to  hang  over  a  land  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a  vast  mimber  of  human 
beings.  Those  who  now  inhabit  it  are  yearly 
diminishing,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  that  for 
generations  to  come  this  once-favored  country 
should  remain  other  than  a  wilderness. 

(Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  ;  Nineveh 
and  Babylon ;  and  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  1st 
and  2d  series;  Botta's  Monumens  de  Ninive  ; 
Fergusson,  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis 
Bestored;  Vaux's  Nineveh  and  Persepolis.) 

A.  H.  L. 

*  We  referred  under  Nahijm  to  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  history  and  fall  of  Nineveh.  We 
add  here  the  names  of  a  few  others  who  treat  of  this 
subject,  relying  in  part  on  Dr.  Kleiiiert's  catalogue 
mentioned  under  the  above  head.  G.  F.  Grote- 
fend,  Ueher  Anlage  u.  Zerstonmc;  der  Gebdude 
Nimnul  (1851).  J.  .Brandis,  Ueber  den  hist. 
Gewinn  aus  der  Entzifferung  der  Assyr.  In- 
schriften  (1853).  Gumpach,  Abriss  der  Assy- 
risck-babyl.  Geschichte.  J.  Olshausen,  Priifung 
des  Charncters  der  in  den  Assyr.  Inschriften 
semit.  Sprache.  F.  A.  and  0.  Strauss,  Ldiuler  u. 
Stdtten  der  heil.  Schrift.  §  801,  p.  :i-28  (1855).  F. 
Spiegel,  "Ninive"  in  Herzog's  ReaUKncyk.  x. 
361-381  (1858),  and  a  supplementary  article,  under 
ihe  same  title,  xx.  219-235  (1866).  J.  Oppert, 
Chronoloyie   des   Assyriens    et    Babyloniens.     F. 
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Fresnel,  Expedition  Scientifique  en  Mesopoiamie, 
publiee  par  J.  Oppert  (1858).  Bonomi,  Nineveh 
and  its  Palaces  (1852),  founded  on  Botta  and 
Layard.  W.  K.  Loftus,  Travels  and  Researches 
in  Chakkea  and  Susiana  (1858).  Dr.  Pusey  on 
Jonah,  Minor  Prophets,  with  a  Commentary,  Part 
iii.  (1801).  Dr.  Spiegel  speaks  in  his  second 
article  in  a  much  stronger  tone  of  confidence  with 
regard  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  read  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  He 
declares  his  belief  that  the  deciphering  of  the 
Assyrian  alphabet  has  been  pursued  hitherto  on 
systematic  and  scientific  principles;  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  future  studies  will  over- 
come any  still  remaining  obstacles  to  a  more  per- 
fect interpretation,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  we 
may  confide  in  the  results  already  gained.  It 
would  be  premature  to  expect  this  view  to  be 
universally  accepted  at  present. 

The  cabinet  of  Amherst  College  contains  some 
interesting  antiquities  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  They  are  such  as  several  mystic 
figures  of  Assyrian  deities  sculptured  on  alabaster 
slabs,  taken  from  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  (one 
of  them  eagle-headed,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
NiSROCH  of  Scripture,  2  K.  xix.  37);  a  repre- 
sentation of  Sardanapalus,  armed  as  a  warrior,  and 
in  the  act  of  giving  thanks  for  victory,  with  in- 
scriptions which  record  his  exploits;  a  winged 
human-headed  lion;  Semiaclierib  at  the  siege  of 
Lachish  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  "J);"  a  fish-god,  the  head 
of  the  fish  forming  a  mitre  above  the  man ;  a 
sphinx,  the  body  that  of  a  lion,  the  face  beardless, 
surmounted  with  a  highly  ornamented  cap;  a 
winged  horse,  the  original  type  of  the  Greek 
Pegasus;  a  gryphon,  the  body  that  of  a  hon,  with 
the  wings  and  head  of  an  eagle;  and  five  bricks 
bearing  inscriptions,  among  which  are  the  names 
and  titles  of  three  successive  kings.  "  All  the 
slabs  bear  inscriptions,  reading  from  left  to  right, 
which  are  precisely  identical,  and  refer  to  the  king 
who  built  the  palace.  They  are  wiitten  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  which  was  the  monumental 
writing  of  the  Assyrians,  while  an  entirely'  disthict 
form  was  used  for  private  documents  ■'  (see  Guide 
to  ihe  Public  Rooms  and  Cabinets  of  Amherst 
College,  Amh.  1808).  H. 

NIN'EVITES  (Nij/eylTai;  [Tisch.  8th  ed. 
Nu'euen-ai :]  Ninevitce).  The  nihabitants  of  Nine- 
veh (Luke  xi.  30). 

NFSAN.     [Months.] 

NIS'ROCH  (?]np3  [see  below]  :  Merrfpc^x, 
Mai's  ed.  'EcrSpax;  Alex.  Etrepox  [Comp.  Neo- 
paxl  in  2  K. ;  ISiaffapa-x  [Alex.  Acropax]  i'l  Is- : 
Nesroch).  The  proper  name  of  an  idol  of  Nine- 
veh, in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  worshipping 
when  assassinated  by  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer  (2  K.  xix.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  Selden 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  deity  denoted  by 
this  name  {de  Bis  Syi-is,  synt.  ii.  c.  10);  but 
Beyer,  in  his  Additanienta  (pp.  323-325)  has  col- 
lected several  conjectures.  Jarchi,  in  his  note  on 
Is.  xxxvii.  38,  explains  Nisroch  as  "  a  beam,  or 
plank,  of  Noah's  ark,"  from  the  analysis  which 
is   given  of   the  word    by   Rabbinical   expositors 

(■7-ID3  =  Sni3  S"ID3).     What  the  true  ety- 


«  *  See  the  plate  which  probably  represents  thil 
siege  of  Lachish  as  depicted  on  the  monuments,  vol 
il.  p.  1579.  H. 
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niology  may  be  is  extremely  doubtful.  If  the 
origin  of  the  word  be  Shemitic,  it  may  be  derived, 

as  Gesenius  suggests,  from  the  Heb.  "l^'?.,  which 
is  in  Arab,  nisi;  "  an  eagle,"  with  the  termination 
och  or  dch,  which  is  intensive  in  Persian,"  so  that 
Nisrocli  would  signify  "the  great  eagle"  (conip. 
Akioch).  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
exi^lanation  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  adopted, 
however,  by  Mr.  Layard,  who  identifies  with  Nis- 
roch  the  eagle-headed  human  figure,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  on  the  earliest  Assyrian 
monuments,  and  is  always  represented  as  contend- 
ing with  and  conquering  the  lion  or  the  bull 
{jVineveh,  ii.  458,  459).  In  another  passage  he 
endeavors  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  Asshur  was  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Assyrians,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  from  the  inscriptions,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  name  Nisroch  as  that  of  the  chief  god 
of  Nineveh,  by  supposing  that  Sennacherib  may 
have  been  slain  in  the  temple  of  Asshur,  and  that 
the  Hebrews,  seeing  everywhere  the  eagle-headed 
figure,  "  may  have  believed  it  to  be  that  of  the 
peculiar  god  of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  they  con- 
sequently gave  a  name  denoting  an  eagle  "  (Nin. 
(iiid  Bab.  p.  637,  note).  Other  explanations,  based 
upon  the  same  etymology,  have  been  gi\en ;  such 
as  that  suggested  Ijy  Beyer  {Addit.  p.  .324),  that 
Nisroch  denotes  "Noah's  eagle,"  that  is  "Noah's 
bird,"  that  is  "  Noah's  dove,"  the  dove  being  an 
object  of  worship  among  the  Assyrians  (Lucian, 
de  .Jov.  iv<i(j.  c.  42);  or  that  mentioned  as  more 
probable  by  Winer  {Renlw.  s.  v.),  that  it  was  the 
constellation  Aquila,  the  eagle  being  in  the  Persian 
religion  a  symbol  of  Ormuzd.    Parkhurst,  deriving 

the  word    from   the  Chaldee  root    Tl"jp,     serac 

(which  occurs  in  Dan.  vi.  in  the  form  H'^D'^D, 
^  T-  :  t' 

sarecayya,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  presi- 
dents"), conjectures  that  Nisroch  may  be  the 
impersonation  of  the  solar  fire,  and  substantially 
identical  with  Molech  and  Mileom,  which  are  both 
derived  from  a  root  similar  in  meaning  to  serac. 
Nothing,  however,  is  certain  with  regard  to  Nis- 
roch, except  that  these  conjectures,  one  and  all, 
are  very  little  to  be  depended  on.  Sir  M.  Rawlin- 
son  says  that  Asshur  had  no  temple  at  Nineveh 
in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshijjping 
(Rawlinson,  Ilerod.  i.  p.  5'JO).  He  conjectures 
that  Nisroch  is  not  a  genuuie  reading,  .losephus 
has  a  curious  variation.  He  says  {Ant.  x.  1,  §  5) 
that  Sennacherib  was  buried  in  his  own  temple 
called  Arasce  (eV  tcS  (5iai  vaai  'ApaffKri  Xeyo/j.- 
eV^).  '         '         '         W.  'A.  W. 

NITRE  ("^O.^,  netlier:  f\Kos,  virpov-  ni- 
trum)  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  "  As  he  that  take^h 
away  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar 
upon  m'ther,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an 
heavy  heart;"  and  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  said 
of  sinful  .ludah,  "  though  thou  wash  thee  with 
mther  and  take  thee  much  borilh  [Soap],  yet 
thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me."  The  sub- 
stance denoted  is  not  that  which  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  term  nitre,  i.  e.  nitrate  of  potassa  — 
"saltpetre"  —  but  the  viTpov  or  Xirpov  of  the 
Greeks,  the  nitrtmi  of  the  Latins,  and  the  natron 
or  native  carbonate  of  soda  of  modern  chemistry. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  nitrum 


a  So  he  says  in  his  Thesaur.,  hut  in  his  Jesaia  (i. 
976)  he  ccrrectly  calls  it  a  dimiuutlve. 
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of  the  ancients;  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  (he 
reader  to  Beckmann,  who  {History  of  Inventions, 
ii.  482,  Bohn's  ed.)  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  this 
subject,  and  to  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the 
notes.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  English 
term  rntrt  first  came  to  be  used  for  saltpetre,  but 
our  translators  no  doubt  understo'/u  thereby  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  for  nitre  is  so  used  by  Holland 
in  his  translation  of  Pliny  (xxxi.  10)  in  contra- 
distinction to  saltpetre,  which  he  gives  as  the 
marginal  exjjlanation  of  aphronitrum. 

The  latter  part  of  the  passage  in  Proverbs  is 
well  explained  by  Shaw,  who  says  {Trav.  ii.  387), 
"the  unsuitableness  of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a 
heavy  heart  is  very  finely  compared  to  the  con- 
trariety there  is  between  vinegar  and  natron." 
This  is  far  preferable  to  the  explanation  given 
Ity  Michaelis  {De  Nitro  Hebrceor.  in  Commentat. 
ISociet.  Reij.  j)r(Flecl.  i.  16(5 ;  and  Suppl.  Lex.  Heb. 
p.  1704),  that  the  simile  alludes  to  the  unpleasant 
smell  arising  from  the  admixture  of  the  acid  and 
alkali ;  it  points  rather  to  the  extreme  mental 
agitation  produced  by  ill-timed  mirth,  the  grating 
against  the  feelings,  to  make  use  of  another  meta- 
phor. Natron  was  and  is  still  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  washing  linen ;  the  value  of  soda  in 
this  respect  is  well  known ;  this  explains  Jer.  /.  c, 
"though  thou  wash  thee  with  soda,"  etc.  Hassel- 
quist  ( Trav.  p.  275)  says  that  natron  is  dug  out 
of  a  pit  or  mine  near  Alaiitura  in  Egypt,  and  is 
mixed  with  limestone  and  is  of  a  whitish-brown 
color.  The  Egyptians  use  it,  (1)  to  put  into 
bread  instead  of  yeast,  (2)  instead  of  soap,  (3)  as 
a  cure  for  the  toothache,  being  mixed  with  vine- 
gar. Compare  also  Forskal  {Flor.  jEgypl.  Arab. 
p.  xlvi.)  who  gives  its  Arabic  names,  atrun  or 
natruii. 

Natron  is  found  abundantly  in  the  weU-knowTi 
soda  lakes  of  Egypt  described  by  Pliny  (xxxi.  10), 
and  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvii.  A.  1155,  ed. 
Kramer),  which  are  situated  in  the  barren  valley 
of  Bahr-hda-mn  (the  "Waterless  Sea),  about  50 
miles  W.  of  Cairo;  the  natron  occurs  in  whitish 
or  yellowish  efflorescent  crusts,  or  in  beds  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  and  very  hard  (Volney,  Trav.  i. 
15),  which  in  the  winter  are  covered  with  water 
about  two  feet  deep;  during  the  other  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  lakes  are  dr}',  at  which  period  the 
natron  is  prociued.  (See  Andreossi,  Memoire  stir 
la  Vullee  des  Lacs  de  Natron,  in  Mem.  sur 
tEgyptc,  ii.  276,  &c. ;  Berthollet,  Observat.  sur  Je 
Natron,  ibid.  310;  Descript.  de  I'Egypte,  xxi. 
205.)    .  \Y.  II. 

NO.     [No-Amon.] 

NOADFAH  (n^"T^'l3  [irlnym  Jehovah 
meets]:  J^laiaSla;  [Vat.  NojaSeia;  Alex.  NoiaSa:] 
Noadaia).  1.  A  I.evite,  son  of  Binnui,  who  with 
Jleremoth,  Eleazar,  and  Jozabad,  weighed  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  Temple 
which  were  brought  back  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii. 
33).  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  63,  he  is  called  "  Moeth  the 
son  of  Sabban." 

2.  ([NoiaSia  :  FA.  NoaSia:]  Noadia.)  The 
prophetess  Noadiah  joined  Sanballat  and  Tobiah 
in  their  attempt  to  intimidate  Neheniiah  while 
rebuilding  the  wall  of  .Jerusalem  (Neh.  vi.  14). 
She  is  only  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  denuncia- 
tion of  his  enemies,  and  is  not  prominent  in  the 
narrative. 

NO'AH   ij^2     \_rest,    Ges.  ;    or,   congolation^ 
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Fiirst]:  Naie;  Joseph.  Jideos-  jVoe),  the  tenth 
in  descent  from  Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth,  was 
the  son  of  Lamech,  and  grandson  of  Methuselah. 
Of  his  father  Lamech  all  that  we  know  is  com- 
prised in  the  words  that  he  uttered  on  the  birth 
of  his  son,  words  the  more  significant  when  we 
contrast  them  with  tlie  saying  of  the  other  Lamech 
of  the  race  of  Cain,  which  have  also  been  preserved. 
Tlie  one  exults  in  the  discovery  of  weapons  by 
which  he  may  defend  himself  in  case  of  need. 
The  other,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  mourns  over  the 
curse  which  rests  on  the  ground,  seeing  in  it  evi- 
dently the  consequence  of  sin.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  religious  feeling  which  speaks  of  "  the 
ground  which  .Jelmvili  hath  cursed."  Not  less 
evident  is  the  bitter  sense  of  weary  and  fruitless 
labor,  mingled  with  better  hopes  for  the  future. 
AVe  read  that  on  the  liirth  of  a  son  "  he  called  his 
name  Noah,  saying.  This  sliall  comfort  us,  for  our 
work  and  labor  of  our  hands,  because  of  (or  from) 
the  ground  which  .Jehovah  hath  cursed."  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  true  and  natural  than  the 
way  in  which  the  old  man's  saddened  heart  turns 
fondly  to  his  son.  His  own  lot  had  been  cast  in 
evil  times;  "but  this,"  he  says,  "shall  comfort 
us."  One  hardly  knows  whetlier  the  sorrow  or 
the  hope  predominates.  Clearly  there  is  an  almost 
prophetic  feeling  in  the  name  which  he  gives  his 
son,  and  hence  some  Christian  writers  have  seen 
in  the  language  a  prophecy  of  tlie  Jlessiah,  and 
have  supposed  that  as  Eve  was  mistaken  on  the 
birth  of  Cain,  so  Lamech  in  like  manner  was  de- 
ceived in  his  hope  of  Noah.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  infer  from  the  language  of  the  narrative 
that  the  hopes  of  either  were  of  so  definite  a 
nature.  The  knowledge  of  a  personal  Deliverer 
was  not  vouchsafed  till  a  much  later  period. 

In  the  reason  which  Lamech  gives  for  calling  his 
son  Noah,  there  is  a  play  upon  the  name  which  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  in  English.     He  called 

his  name  Noah  (H^,  Noach,  rest),  saying,  "  this 

same  shall  comfort  us  "  (|)3X2n3'),  yenachamem'i). 
It  is  quite  plain  that  the  name  "rest,"  and  the 
verl)  "comfort,"  are  of  different  roots;  and  we 
must  not  try  to  make  a  philologist  of  Lamech,  and 
s-uppose  that  he  was  giving  an  accurate  derivation 
of  the  name  Noah.  He  merely  plays  upon  the 
name,  after  a  fashion  common  enough  in  all  ages 
and  countries. 

Of  Noali  himself  from  this  time  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  till  he  is  500  years  old,  when  it  is  said 
he  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  .laphet." 

Very  renjarkable,  however,  is  the  glimpse  which 
we  get  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  antediluvian 
world.  The  narrative  it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on 
many  points  obscure:  a  mystery  hangs  over  it 
which  we  cannot  penetrate.  But  some  few  fects  are 
clear.     The  wickedness  of  the  world  is  described 
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a  In  marked  contrast  with  the  .simplicity  and  sober- 
ness of  the  Biblical  narrative,  is  the  wonderful  story 
told  of  Noah"s  birth  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Lamech's 
wife,  it  is  said,  "  brought  forth  a  child,  the  fleslj  of 
whicli  was  white  as  snow,  and  red  as  a  rose  ;  the  hair 
of  whose  head  was  white  like  wool,  and  long  ;  and 
whose  eyes  were  beautiful.  \V'hen  he  opened  them  he 
illuminated  all  the  house  like  the  sun.  And  when  he 
was  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  midwife,  opening  also 
his  mouth,  he  spoke  to  the  Lord  of  righteousness." 
uamech  is  terrified  at  the  prodigy,  and  goes  to  his  fa- 
ther Mathusala,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  begotten  a 


as  having  reached  a  desperate  pitch,  owing,  it  would 
seem,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fusion  of  two  races 
which  had  hitherto  been  distinct.  And  further  the 
marked  features  of  the  wickedness  of  the  age  were 
lust  and  brutal  outrage.  "  They  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose:"  and,  "the  earth  wa,<» 
filled  with  violence."  "  The  earth  was  corrupt , 
for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth." 
So  far  the  picture  is  clear  and  vivid.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  some  of  its  details,  we  are  left 
greatly  at  a  loss.     The  narrative  stands  thus : 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam) 
began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground  and 
daughters  were  born  unto  them;  then  the  sons  of 
God  (the  Elohim)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  (the 
Adam)  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  to  them 
wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  And  -Jehovah  said, 
My  spirit  shall  not  for  ever  rule  (or  be  humbled)  in 
men,  seeing  that  they  are  [or,  in  their  error  they 
are]  but  flesh,  and  their  days  shall  lie  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  Nepiiilini  were  in  the  earth 
in  those  days;  and  also  afterwards  when  the  sons 
of  God  (the  Elohim)  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
of  men  (the  Adam),  and  children  were  liorn  to 
them,  these  were  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown." 

Here  a  number  of  perplexing  questions  present 
themselves:  Who  were  the  sons  of  G'od  ?  Who 
the  daughters  of  men  V  AVho  the  Nephilim  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "  JMy  spirit  shall  not  always  rule, 
or  dwell,  or  be  humbled  in  men ;  "  and  of  the  words 
which  follow,  "  But  their  days  shall  be  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years?  " 

We  wiU  briefly  review  the  principal  solutions 
which  have  been  given  of  these  difficulties. 

a.  Sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men. 

Three  different  interpretations  have  from  very 
early  times  been  given  of  this  most  singular  pas- 
sage. 

1.  The  "  sons  of  Elohim "  were  explained  to 
mean  sons  of  princes,  or  men  of  high  rank  (as  in 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  i'ne''E/y6n,  sons  of  the  Most  High) 
who  degraded  themselves  by  contracting  marriages 
with  "  the  daughters  of  men,"  i.  e.  with  women  of 
inferior  position.  This  interpretation  was  defended 
by  Ps.  xlix.  2,  where  "  sons  of  men,"  b'7ie  dddm, 
means  "  men  of  low  degree,"  as  opposed  t«  b'ne  ish, 
"men  of  high  degree."  Here,  however,  the  oppo- 
sition hw'iihb'ne  Ii  a -Elo/iim,  and  not  with  b'nehh, 
and  therefore  the  passages  are  not  parallel.  This 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  Targmn  of  Onkelos, 
following  the  oldest  Palestinian  Kabbala,  of  the 
later  Targum,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Vers.  So  also 
Symmachus,  Saadia,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius, 
Aben  Ezra,  and  R.  Sol.  Isaaki.  In  recent  times 
this  view  has  been  elaborated  and  put  in  the  most 
favorable  light  by  Schiller  (  Wtrke,  x.  401,  &c.): 
but  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by  every  modern 
commentator  of  any  note. 


son  who  is  unlike  other  children.  On  hearing  the  story, 
Mathusala  proceeds,  at  Lamech's  entreaty,  to  consult 
Enoch,  '■  whose  residence  is  with  the  angels."  Eaoch 
explains  that,  in  the  days  of  his  father  Jared,  "  those 
who  v'ere  from  heaven  disregarded  the  word  of  the 
Lord  .  .  .  laid  aside  their  class  and  intermingled  with 
women  ; "  that  consequently  a  deluge  was  to  be  sent 
upon  the  earth,  whereby  it  should  be  "  washed  from 
all  corruption ;  "  that  Noah  and  his  children  should 
be  saved ;  and  that  his  poster!  ty  should  beget  on  the 
earth  giants,  not  spirituar,  but  carnal  (Book  of  Unoch, 
ch.  cv.  p.  161-63). 
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2.  A  second  interpretation,  perhaps  not  less  an- 
cient, understands  by  the  "  sous  of  Elohim,"  angels. 
So  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  which  according  to 
Procopius  and  Augustine  {De  Civil.  Dei,  xv.  23), 
had  the  reading  ^1776^01  rov  0€oC,  whilst  others 
had  viol  Tov  @eod,  the  last  having  been  generally 
preferred  since  Cyril  and  Augustine;  so  Joseph. 
Ant  i.  3;  I'hilo  Be  Gigantibus  (perhaps  Aquila, 
who  has  viol  tov  @eov,  of  which,  however,  Jerome 
say.s,  Deos  inttUigens  angelos  sive  s'inclos) ;  the 
Book  of  Enoch  as  quoted  by  Georgius  Syncellus 
in  his  Chronograpbia,  where  they  are  termed  01 
iyp^yopoi,  "the  watchers"  (as  in  Daniel);  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (translated  Ijy  Dillmann  from  the 
Etliiopic);  the  later  Jewish  Hagada,  whence  we 
have  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Shamchazai  and  Az- 
azel,"  given  by  Jellinek  in  the  Midrnsh  Ahchir ; 
and  most  of  the  older  Fathers  of  the  Church,  find- 
ing probably  in  their  Greek  BISS.  &yyeAoi  rod 
@eov,  as  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Clemens 
Alex.,  TertuUian,  and  Lactantius.  This  view,  how- 
ever, seemed  in  later  times  to  l)e  too  monstrous  to 
be  entertained.  R.  Sim.  b.  Jochai  anathematized 
it.  Cyril  calls  it  aTOirwraTov-  Theodoret  (  Quasi, 
in  Gen.)  declares  the  maintainers  of  it  to  have  lost 
their  senses,  ifx^pSpT-nroi  koX  ayav  iiKiOioi ;  Phi- 
lastrius  numbers  it  among  heresies,  Chrysostom 
among  blasphemies.  Finally,  Calvin  says  of  it, 
"  Vetus  iUud  commentum  de  angelorum  concubitu 
cum  nuilieribus  sua  al)surditate  abunde  rei'ellitur, 
ac  mirum  est  doctos  viros  tani  crassis  et  prodigiosis 
deliriis  fuisse  olim  fascinatos."  Notwithstanding 
all  which,  however,  many  modern  German  commen- 
tators very  strenuously  assert  this  view.  They  rest 
their  argument  in  fa^■or  of  it  mainly  on  these  two 
particulars:  first,  that  "sons  of  God  "  is  every- 
where else  in  the  0.  T.  a  name  of  the  angels;  and 
next,  that  St.  Jude  seems  to  lend  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  to  this  interpretation.  With  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  in  aU  other  passages  of  Scripture  where 
"the  sons  of  God"  are  mentioned  angels  are 
meant.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  so  to  under- 
stand the  designation  either  in  Ps.  xxix.  1  or 
Ixxxix.  6,  or  even  in  Job  i.,  ii.  In  any  of  these 
passages  it  might  mean  holy  men.  Job  xxxviii.  7, 
and  Dan.  iii.  25,  are  the  only  places  in  which  it 
certainly  means  angels.  The  argument  from  St. 
Jude  is  of  more  force ;  for  he  does  compare  the  sin 
of  the  angels  to  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
(tovtois  in  ver.  7  must  refer  to  the  angels  men- 
tioned in  ver.  6),  as  if  it  were  of  a  like  unnatural 
kind.  And  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  St.  Jude 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  when  we  recollect 
his  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  where  the 
same  view  is  taken.  Further,  that  the  angels  had 
the  power  of  assuming  a  corporeal  form  seems  clear 
from  many  parts  of  the  0.  T.  All  that  can  be 
urged  in  support  of  this  view  has  been  said  by  De- 
litzsch  in  his  Die  Genesis  nusgelegt,  and  by  Kurtz, 
Gesch.  dcs  Allen  Bundes,  and  his  treatise.  Die  J-Jlien 
der  So/ine  Goiles.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
their  arguments  are  not  without  weight.  The  early 
existence  of  such  an  interpretation  seems  at  any 
rate  to  indicate  a  starting-point  for  the  heathen 


a  In  Beresh.  liab.  iu  Gen.  vi.  2,  this  Azazel  is  declared 
to  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  women's  ornaments  and 
paint,  and  is  identified  with  the  Azazel  in  Lev.  xvi.  8. 

*  Thomas  Aquin.  (pars  i.  qu.  51,  art.  3)  argues  that 
it  was  possible  for  angels  to  have  children  by  mortal 
women 
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mythologies.  The  fact,  too,  that  from  such  an  in 
tercourse  "  the  mighty  men  "  were  born,  points  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Greek  "  heroes  "  were  sons 
of  the  gods;  oiiK  olada,  says  Plato  in  the  Cratylus, 
OTi  T]fj.id€ot  ol  rjpwes',  troivres  5r)7rou  yey6va(nv 
ipadevres  J)  6ehs  ^rTjTfjs  7)  BfriTol  Ofus-  Even 
Hesiod's  account  of  the  birth  of  the  giants,  mon- 
strous and  fantastic  as  it  is,  bears  tokens  of  having 
originated  in  the  same  belief.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  stories  of  inciiln  and 
siiccubi,  so  commonly  believed  in  the  JMiddle  Ages, 
and  which  even  Heidegger  {Ifi.^t.  Sacr.  i.  289)  does 
not  discredit,  had  reference  to  a  commerce  between  . 
demons  and  mortals  of  the  same  kind  as  that  nar- 
rated in  Genesis.'' 

Two  modern  jjoets,  Byron  (in  his  drama  of  Caiii) 
and  Moore  (in  his  Loves  of  the  Angels),  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  last  interpretation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  poems. 

3.  The  interpretation,  however,  which  is  now 
most  generally  received,  is  tiiat  which  understands 
by  "the  sons  of  the  Elohim  "  the  family  and  de- 
scendants of  Seth,  and  by  "  the  daughters  of  man 
(Adam),"  the  women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  So 
the  Clementine  liecognitions  interpret  "  the  sons 
of  the  Elohim"  as  Homines  justi  qui  angeloiiim 
vixerant  vitam.  So  Ephrem,  and  the  Christian 
Adam- Book  of  the  East:  so  also,  Theodoret,  Chry- 
sostom, Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
others;  and  in  later  times  Luther,  Melancthon,  Cal- 
vin, and  a  whole  host  of  recent  commentators.  They 
all  suppose  that  whereas  the  two  lines  of  descent 
from  Adam  —  the  family  of  Seth  who  preserved 
their  faith  in  God,  and  the  family  of  Cain  who 
lived  only  for  this  world  —  had  hitherto  kept  dis- 
tinct, now  a  mingling  of  the  two  races  took  place 
which  resulted  in  the  thorough  corruption  of  the 
former,  who  falling  away,  plunged  into  the  deepest 
abyss  of  wickedness,  and  that  it  was  this  universal 
corruption  which  pro\oked  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood.« 

4.  A  fourth  interpretation  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
by  the  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and 
]\[an.  He  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  the  Elo- 
him "  the  "  servants  or  worshippers  o{  false  gods  " 
[taking  Elohim  to  mean  not  God  but  gods],  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  belonged  to  a  distinct  pre- 
Adamite  race.  "  The  daughters  of  men,"  he  con- 
tends, should  be  rendered  "  the  daughters  of  Adam, 
or  the  Adamites,"  women,  that  is,  descended  from 
Adam.  These  last  had  hitherto  remained  true  in 
their  faith  and  worship,  but  were  now  perverted 
by  the  idolaters  who  intermarried  with  them.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  the  direct  statements 
in  the  early  chapters  of  (Genesis,  which  plainly 
teach  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  one  common 
source. 

AVhichever  of  these  interpretations  we  adopt  (the 
third  perhaps  is  the  most  probable),  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear,  that  the  writer  intAids  to  describe  a 
fusion  of  races  hitherto  distinct,  and  to  connect 
with  this  two  other  facts:  the  one  that  the  off- 
spring of  these  mixed  marriages  were  men  remark- 
able for  strength  and  prowess  (which  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  has  often  been  observed  since, 
namely,  the  superiority  of  the  mixed  race  as  com- 
pared with  either  of  the  parent  stocks);  the  other, 

c  »  Dr.  Conant  supports  this  explanation  in  a  good 
note  on  Gen.  vi.  2  (Book  of  Genesis,  with  a  Revisea 
Version,  N.  Y.  1868).  H. 
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that  the  result  of  this  intercourse  was  the  thorough 
aiid  hopeless  corruption  of  both  families  alike. 

b.  But  who  were  theNephilim?  It  should  be 
observed  that  they  are  not  spoken  of  (as  has  some- 
times been  assumed)  as  the  offspring  of  the  "  sons 
of  the  Elohim "  and  "the  daughters  of  men." 
The  sacred  writer  says,  "  the  Nephilim  were  on  the 
earth  in  those  days,"  before  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  children  of  the  mixed  marriages.  The  name, 
which  has  been  variously  explained,  only  occurs 
once  again  in  Num.  xiii.  3.3,  where  the  Nephilim 
are  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes.  They  are  there  spoken  of  as  "  men  of 
great  stature,"  and  hence  probably  the  rendering 
yiyavres  of  the  LXX.  and  "  the  giants  ''  of  our 
A.  V.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  itself  to 
justify  this  interpretation.  If  it  is  of  Hebrew 
origin  (which,  however,  may  be  doubted),  it  must 
mean  either  "  fallen,"  i.  e.  apostate  ones;  or  those 
who  "fall  upon"  others,  violent  men,  plunderers, 
freebooters,  etc.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to 
observe  that  if  the  Nephilim  of  Canaan  were  de- 
scendants of  the  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  have 
here  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  non-universal- 
ity of  the  Deluge.     [Giants.] 

c.  In  consequence  of  the  grievous  and  hopeless 
wickedness  of  the  world  at  this  time,  God  resolves 
to  destroy  it.  "  Jly  spirit,"  He  says,  "  shall  not 
always  dwell"  (LXX.  Vulg.  Saad.),  or  "bear 
sway,"  in  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  but  flesh.  The 
meaning  of  which  .seems  to  be  that  whilst  God  had 
put  his  Spirit  in  man,  i.  e.  not  only  the  breath  of 
life,  but  a  spiritual  part  capable  of  recognizing, 
loving,  and  woi'shipping  Him,  man  had  so  much 
sunk  down  into  the  lowest  and  most  debasing  of 
fleshly  pleasures,  as  to  have  almost  extinguished 
the  higher  light  within  him;  as  one  of  the  Fathers 
says:  aniimi  victa  libidine  fit  caro :  the  soul  .and 
spirit  became  transubstantiated  into  flesh.  Then 
follows:  "But  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,"  which  has  been  interpreted  by  some 
to  mean,  that  still  a  time  of  grace  shall  be  given 
for  repentance,  namely,  120  years  before  the  Flood 
shall  come;  and  by  others  that  the  duration  of 
human  life  should  in  future  be  hniited  to  this  term 
of  years,  inste.ad  of  extending  over  centuries  as 
before.  This  last  seems  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  words.  Of  Noah's  life  during 
this  age  of  almost  universal  apostasy  we  are  told 
but  little.  It  is  merely  said,  that  he  was  a  right- 
eous man  and  perfect  in  his  generations  (/.  e. 
amongst  his  contemporaries),  and  that  he,  like 
Enoch,  walked  with  God.  This  last  expressive 
phrase  is  used  of  none  other  but  these  two  only. 
To  him  God  revealed  his  purpose  to  destroy  the 
world,  commanding  him  to  prepare  an  ark  for  the 
saving  of  his  house.  And  from  that  time  till 
the  day  came  for  him  to  enter  into  the  ark,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  he  was  engaged  in  active,  but  as 
it  proved  unavailing  efforts  to  win  those  about  him 
from  their  wickedness  and  unbelief.  Hence  St. 
Peter  calls  him  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness." 
Besides  this  we  are  merely  told  that  he  had  three 


a  Eifijpt's  Plnce,  etc.,  i.  482. 

b  Knobel's  explanation  is  ditferent.  By  the  words, 
"  to  a  cubit  (or  within  a  cubit)  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above,"  he  understands  tiiat,  the  window  being  iu  tlie 
Ride  of  the  arlt,  a  space  of  a  cuhit  was  to  be  left  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  window  and  the  overhanging  roof 
of  the  ark  which  Noah  removed  after  the  flood  had 
abated  (viii.  13).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  con- 
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sons,  each  of  whom  had  married  a  wife;  that  he 
built  the  ark  in  accordance  with  Divine  direction ; 
and  that  he  was  600  years  old  when  the  Flood 
came. 

Both  about  the  ark  and  the  Flood  so  many 
questions  have  been  raised,  that  we  must  consider 
each  of  these  separately. 

The  Ark.  —  The  precise  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  (n^W,  iebdh)  is  uncertain.  The  word 
only  occurs  here  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ex- 
odus, where  it  is  used  of  the  little  papyrus  boat  in 
which  the  mother  of  Moses  entrusted  her  child  to 
tlie  Nile.  In  all  probability  it  is  to  the  Old  Egyp- 
tian that  we  are  to  look  for  its  original  form. 

Bunsen,  in  his  vocabulary,"  gives  Ibn,  "  a  chest," 
fpt,  "  a  boat,"  and  iu  the  Copt.  Vers,  of  Ex.  ii.  3, 

5,  OHSJ  is  the  rendering  of  tebdh.  The  LXX. 
employ  two  different  words.  In  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood  they  use  ki^oitSs,  and  in  that  of  ^loses 
di^Ls,  or  according  to  some  MSS.  drj^r]-  The 
Book  of  Wisdom  has  ffxeSia;  Berosus  and  Nicol. 
Damasc.  quoted  in  Josephus,  irXolou  and  xdpva^. 
The  last  is  also  found  in  Lucian,  Be  Dtd  Sp:  c. 
12.  In  the  Sibylline  Verses  the  ark  is  Soupdreov 
Sa>iJ.a,  oJkos  and  KtffoorSs-  The  Targum  and  the 
Koran  have  each  respectively  given  the  Chaldee  and 
the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

This  "chest,"  or  "boat,"  was  to  be  made  of 
gopher  (i.  e.  cypress)  wood,  a  kind  of  timber  which 
both  for  its  lightness  and  its  durability  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Phoenicians  for  building  their  vessels. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arrian  tells  us  (vii.  19), 
made  use  of  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  planks 
of  the  ark,  after  being  put  together,  were  to  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather  bitumen 

C^SS,  LXX.  &crcpa\TOi),  which  was  to  be  laid  on 
both  inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  making  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also 
as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  ani- 
mals. Next  to  the  material,  the  method  of  con- 
struction is  described.     The  ark  was  to  consist  of 

a  number  of  "nests"  (D'^Sp),  or  small  compart- 
ments, with  a  view  no  doulit  to  the  convenient  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  animals  and  their  food. 
These  were  to  be  arranged  in  three  tiers,  one  above 
another;  "with  lower,  second,  and  third  (stories) 
shalt  thou  make  it."  Means  were  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for  letting  light  into  the  ark.  In  the  A.  V. 
we  read,  "  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark, 
and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above :  "  —  words 
which  it  must  be  confessed  convey  no  very  intelli- 
gible idea.  The  original,  however,  is  obscure,  and 
has  been  differently  interpreted.  What  the  "  win- 
dow," or  "light-hole  "  (~in2,  tsokar)  was,  is  very 
puzzling.  It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark  appar- 
ently. If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit  (HSS"  vH) 
shalt  thou  finish  it  above,'"  refer  to  the  window 
and  not  to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that 
this  aperture,  or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth 
of  a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.''     But  if 


elude,  as  he  does,  that  there  was  only  one  light.  The 
great  objection  to  supposing  that  the  window  was  in 
the  side  of  the  ark,  is  that  then  a  great  part  of  the 
interior  must  have  been  left  in  darkness.  And  again 
we  are  told  (viii.  13),  that  when  the  Flood  abated  Noah 
removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  to  look  about  him 
to  see  if  the  earth  were  dry.  This  would  have  been 
unnecessary  if  the  window  had  been   in    the   side. 
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so,  it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open  slit,  for 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we  then 
to  suppose  that  some  transparent,  or  at  least  trans- 
lucent, substance  was  employed  ?  It  would  almost 
seem  so.«  A  different  word  is  used  in  Gen.  viii.  6, 
where  it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of 

the  ark.  There  the  word  is  "JIvH  (challon),  vfhich 
frequently  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense.  Cer- 
tainly the  story  as  tliere  gi^'en  does  imply  a  trans- 
parent window  as  Saalschiitz  {Archiiol.  i.  311)  has 
remarked.''  For  Noah  could  watch  the  motions  of 
the  birds  outside,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  had  to 
open  the  window  in  order  to  take  them  in.  Sup- 
posing then  the  tsohar  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  a 
skylight,  or  series  of  skylights  running  the  whole 
length  of  tlie  ark  (and  the  feni.  form  of  the  noun 
inclines  one  to  regard  it  as  a  collective  noun),  the 
chall6n<^  might  very  well  be  a  single  compartment 
of  the  larger  window,  which  could  be  opened  at 
■will.  But  besides  the  window  there  was  to  be  a 
door.  This  was  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 
"  The  door  must  have  been  of  some  size  to  admit 
the  larger  animals,  for  whose  ingress  it  was  mainly 
intended.  It  was  no  doubt  above  the  highest 
draught  mark  of  the  ark,  and  the  animals  ascended 
to  it  probably  by  a  sloping  embankment.  A  door 
in  the  side  is  not  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  port  holes  in  the  sides  of  our  vessels."  <* 

Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said ;  but  its 
dimensions  are  given.  It  was  to  be  300  cubits  in 
length,  .50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  Supposing 
the  cubit  here  to  be  the  cubit  of  natural  measure- 
ment, reckoning  from  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger,  we  may  get  a  rough  approximation 
as  to  tlie  size  of  the  ark.  The  cubit,  so  measured 
(called  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  "the  cubit  of  a  man"), 
must  of  course,  at  first,  like  all  natural  measure- 
ments, have  been  inexact  and  fluctuating.  In  later 
times  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  a  standard  common 
cubit,  as  well  as  the  royal  cubit  and  sacred  cubit. 
We  shall  probably,  however,  be  near  enough  to  the 
mark  if  we  take  the  cubit  here  to  be  the  common 
cubit,  which   was  reckoned   (according  to  Mich., 
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Jahn,  Gesen.  and  others)  as  equal  to  six  hand- 
breadths,  the  hand-breadth  being  3^  inches.  This 
therefore  gives  21  inches  for  the  cubit.^  Accord- 
ingly the  ark  would  be  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet 
6  inches  in  breadth,  and  52  feet  6  inches  in  height. 
This  is  very  considerably  larger  than  the  largest 
British  man-of-war.  The  Great  Eastern,  however, 
is  both  longer  and  deeper  than  the  ark,  being  680 
feet  in  length  (691  on  deck),  83  in  breadth,  and  58 
in  depth.  Solomon's  Temple,  the  proportions  of 
which  are  given  in  1  K.  vi.  2,  was  the  same  height 
as  the  ark,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the  length,  and  less 
than  half  the  width. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  huge  structure 
was  only  intended  to  float  on  the  water,  and  was 
not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  ship.  It  had 
neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rudder;  it  was  in  fact  noth- 
ing but  an  enormous  floating  house,  or  oblong  box 
rather,  "  as  it  is  very  likely,"  says  Sir  W.  Ealeigh, 
"  that  the  ark  had  fundimi  planum,  a  fiat  bottom^ 
and  not  raysed  in  form  of  a  ship,  with  a  sharpness 
forward,  to  cut  the  waves  for  the  better  speed." 
The  figure  which  is  commonly  given  to  it  by  paint- 
ers, there  can  be  no  doubt  is  wrong.  Two  objects 
only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction ;  the  one  was 
that  it  should  have  ample  stowage,  and  the  other 
that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  steady  upon  the  water. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  place  where  it  was  originally 
built.  A  curious  proof  of  the  suitabihty  of  the 
ark  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  was 
gi\en  by  a  Dutch  merchant,  Peter  Jansen,  the 
Jlennoiate,  who  in  the  year  1601  had  a  ship  buUt  at 
Hoorn  of  the  same  proportions  (though  of  course 
not  of  the  same  size)  as  Noah's  ark.  It  was  120 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  deep.  This  vessel, 
unsuitable  as  it  was  for  quick  voyages,  was  found 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  freightage./  It  was 
calculated  that  it  would  hold  a  third  more  lading 
than  other  vessels  without  requiring  more  hands  to 
work  it.  A  similar  experiment  is  also  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Denmark,  where,  according  to  Eey- 
her,  several  vessels  called  "  fleuten  "  or  floats  were 
built  after  the  model  of  the  ark. 


"  Unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above  "  can  hardly 
mean,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  roof  of  the 
ark  was  to  have  this  pitch  ;  for,  considering  tliat  the 
arli  was  to  be  50  cubits  in  breadth,  a  roof  of  a  cubit's 
pitch  would  have  been  almost  flat. 

a  Symm.  renders  the  word  Sta^iave^.  Theodoret  has 
merely  Ovpav  ;  Gr.  Venet.  (^wTavwydv  ;  Vulg.  fenes- 
tram.  The  LXX.  translate,  strangely  enough,  e^-t- 
a-vviytaVTrOLrjae'S  Tqv  KL^MTov-  The  root  of  the  word 
indicates  that  the  tsOhar  was  something  shining.  Hence 
probably  the  Talmudic  explanation,  that  God  told  Noah 
to  fix  precious  stones  in  the  ark,  that  they  might  give 
as  much  light  as  midday  (Sanh.  108  b). 

b  The  only  serious  objection  to  this  explanation  is 
the  supposed  improbability  of  any  substance  like  glass 
having  been  discovered  at  that  early  period  of  the 
world's  history.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  even 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  the  world  had 
been  in  existence  1656  yeai-s  at  the  time  of  the  Flood, 
and  according  to  the  LXX.,  which  is  the  more  prob- 
able, 2,262.  Vast  strides  must  have  been  made  in 
knowledge  and  civilization  in  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
Arts  and  sciences  may  have  reached  a  ripeness,  of 
which  the  record,  from  its  scantiness,  conveys  no  ad- 
equate conception.  The  destruction  caused  by  the 
Flood  must  have  obliterated  a  thousand  discoveries, 
and  left  men  to  recover  again  by  slow  and  patient  steps 
the  ground  they  had  lost. 


e  A  different  word  from  either  of  these  is  used  in 
vii.  11  of  the  windows  of  heaven,  jn2"lS,   ^dnibbSth 

(from  S'nS,  "  to  interweave  "),  lit.  "  net-works  "  or 
"gratings"  (Ges.  Thes.  in  v.). 

d  Kitto,  Bible  Illustrations,  Antediluviavs,  etc.,  p. 
142.  The  Jewish  notion  was  that  the  ark  was  entered 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  On  the  steps  of  this  ladder,  the 
story  goes,  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was  sitting  when  the 
Flood  came  :  and  on  his  pledging  himself  to  Noah  and 
his  sons  to  be  their  slave  forever,  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  there,  and  Noah  gave  him  his  food  each  day 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  ark  (Pirke  R.  Eliezer). 

e  See  AViner,  Reahv.  "  Elle."  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
in  his  History  of  the  World,  reckons  the  cubit  at  18 
inches.  Dr.  Kitto  calls  this  a  safe  way  of  estimating 
the  cubit  in  Scripture,  but  gives  it  himself  as  =  21.888 
inches.  For  this  inconsistency  he  is  taken  to  task  by 
Hugh  Miller,  who  adopts  the  measurement  of  Sir  W 
Raleigh. 

/  Augustine  (De  Civ.  D.  lib.  xv.)  long  ago  discov- 
ered another  excellence  in  the  proportions  of  the  ark  ; 
and  that  is,  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tions of  the  perfect  human  figure,  the  length  of  which 
from  the  sole  to  the  crown  is  six  times  the  width 
across  the  chest,  and  ten  times  the  depth  of  the  re- 
cumbent figure  measured  in  a  right  Une  from  the 
ground. 
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After  having  given  Noah  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  the  building  of  the  ark,  God  tells  him  the 
purpose  for  wliich  it  was  designed.  Now  for  the 
first  time  we  hear  how  the  threatened  destruction 
was  to  be  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  provision 
which  was  to  be  made  for  the  repeopling  of  the 
earth  with  its  various  tribes  of  animals.  The  earth 
is  to  be  destroyed  by  water.     "  And  I,  behold  I  do 

bring  the  flood  (7^3?2n)  —  waters  upon  the 
earth  —  to  destroy  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life  .  .  .  but  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with 
thee,  etc."  (vi.  17,  18).  The  inmates  of  the  ark 
are  then  specified.  They  are  to  be  Noah  and  his 
wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives :  whence 
it  is  plain  that  he  and  his  family  had  not  yielded 
to  the  prevailing  custom  of  polygamy.  Noah  is 
also  to  take  a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the 
ark  with  him  that    he  may  preserve  them   alive; 

birds,  domestic  animals  (rt^n2l),"  and  creeping 
things  are  particularly  mentioned.  He  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  each  of  these  stores  "  of  every 
kind  of  food  that  is  eaten."  It  is  added,  "  Thus 
did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  (Elohim) 
commanded  him,  »o  did  he." 

A  remarkable  addition  to  these  directions  occurs 
in  the  following  chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  are 
now  limited  to  one  of  unctenn  animals,  whilst  of 
clean  animals  and  birds  (ver.  2)  Noah  is  to  take  to 
him  seven  pairs  (or  as  others  think,  seven  individ- 
uals, that  is  three  pairs  and  one  supernumerary  male 
for  sacrifice)/  How  is  this  addition  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  May  we  not  suppose  that  we  have  here  traces 
of  a  separate  document  interwoven  by  a  later  writer 
with  the  former  history?  The  passage  indeed  has 
not,  to  all  appearance,  been  incorporated  intact,  but 
there  is  a  coloring  about  it  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  Moses,  or  whoever  put  the  Book  of  Genesis 
into  its  present  shape,  had  here  consulted  a  differ- 
ent narrative.  The  distinct  use  of  the  Divine 
names  in  the  same  phrase,  vi.  22,  and  vii.  5  —  in 
.the  former  Elohim,  in  the  latter  Jehovah  —  sug- 
gests that  this  may  have  been  the  case.<^  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  from  the  mention  of  clean 
and  unclean  animals  that  this  section  reflects  a 
Levitical  or  post-Mosaic  mind  and  handling. 
There  were  sacrifices  before  Moses,  and  why  may 
there  not  have  been  a  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  ?  It  may  be  true  of  many  other 
things  besides  circumcision :  Moses  gave  it  you,  not 


«  Only  tame  animals  of  the  larger  kinds  are  ex- 
pressiy  mentioned  (vi.  20)  ;  and  if  we  could  be  sure 
that  none  others  were  taken,  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  necessary  provision,  stowage,  etc.,  would  be 
materially  lessened.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  that 
in  the  first  instance  "  every  living  tiling  of  all  flesh  " 
(vi.  19)  was  to  come  into  the  ark,  and  that  afterwards 
(vii.  14)  "  every  living  thing  "  is  spoken  of  not  as  in- 
cUidhif;,  but  as  distinct  from  the  tame  cattle,  and  that 
consequently  the  inference  is  that  wild  animals  were 
meant. 

b  Calv.,  Ges.,  Tuch,  Baumg.,  and  Delitzsch,  under- 
stand seven  individuals  of  each  species.     Del.  argues 

that,  if  we  take  nDZltr'  here  to  mean  seven  pairs,  we 

must  also  take  the  D"^3li7  before  to  mean  two  pairs 
(and  Origen  does  so  take  it,  cont.  Ce/s.  iv.  41).  But 
without  arguing,  with  Knobel,  that  the  repetition  of 
the  numeral  in  this  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  niai/ 
perhaps  be  designed  to  denote  that  liere  pairs  are  to  be 
understood,  at  any  rate  the  addition  "male  and  his 
female  "  renders  this  the  more  probable  interpretation. 
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because  it  was  of  Moses,  but  because  it  vpas  of  the 
fathers. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Noah  literally 
conveyed  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the  world  into 
the  ark  V  This  question  virtually  contains  in  it 
another,  namely,  whether  the  deluge  was  universal, 
or  only  partial?  If  it  was  only  partial,  then  of 
course  it  was  necessary  to  find  room  but  for  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  animals;  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  ample  enough  for  the 
required  purpose.  The  argument  on  this  point  has 
already  been  so  well  stated  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his 
Testimmy  of  the  Rocks,  that  we  need  do  little 
more  than  give  an  abstract  of  it  here.  After  say- 
ing that  it  had  for  ages  been  a  sort  of  stock 
problem  to  determine  whether  all  the  animals  in 
the  world  by  sevens,  and  by  pairs,  with  food  suffi- 
cient to  serve  them  for  a  twelvemonth  could  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  given  space,  he  quotes 
Sir  W.  Raleigh's  calculation  on  the  subject.''  Sir 
Walter  proposed  to  allow  "  for  eighty-nine  distinct 
species  of  beasts,  or  lest  any  should  be  omitted,  for 
a  hundred  several  kinds."  He  then  by  a  curious 
sort  of  estimate,  in  which  he  considers  "  one  ele- 
phant as  equal  to  four  beeves,  one  lion  to  two 
wolves,"  and  so  on,  reckons  that  the  space  occupied 
by  the  different  animals  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
spaces  required  for  91  (or  say  120)  beeves,  four 
score  sheep,  and  three  score  and  four  wolves. 
"  All  these  two  hundred  and  eighty  beasts  <"  might 
be  kejjt  in  one  story,  or  room  of  the  ark,  in  their 
several  cabins ;  their  meat  in  a  second ;  the  birds 
and  their  provision  in  a  third,  with  space  to  spare 
for  Noah  and  his  family,  and  all  their  necessaries." 
"  Such,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  "  was  the  calculation 
of  the  great  voyager  Kaleigh,  a  man  who  had  a 
more  practical  acquaintance  with  stoimuje  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  other  writers  who  have  specu- 
lated on  the  capabilities  of  the  ark,  and  his  esti- 
mate seems  sober  and  judicious."  He  then  goes 
on  to  show  how  enormously  these  limits  are  ex- 
ceeded by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Buifbu  doubled  llaleigh's 
number  of  distinct  species.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  so  astonishing  has  been  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, that  of  mammals  alone  there  have  been 
ascertained  to  exist  more  than  eight  times  the 
number  which  Buftbn  gives.  In  the  first  edition 
of  Johnston's  Physical  Alias  (1848),  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six  different  species  of 


c  It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  whilst  in  ver.  2 
it  is  said,  "  Of  every  dean  beast  thou  shalt  t.ake  to  thee 
by  sevens,''''  in  vv.  8,  9,  it  is  said,  "  Of  dean  beasts, 
and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean,"  etc.,  "  there  went  in 
two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark."  This  again 
looks  like  a  compilation  from  different  sources. 

(I  The  earliest  stiitement  on  the  subject  I  have  met 
with  is  in  the  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  where  it  is  said  that 
Noah  took  32  kinds  of  birds,  and  365  species  of  beasts, 
with  him  into  the  ark. 

c  Heidegger  in  like  manner  (Hist.  Sacr.  i.  518) 
thinks  he  is  very  liberal  in  allowing  300  kinds  of  ani- 
mals to  have  been  taken  into  the  ark,  and  considers 
that  this  would  give  50  cubits  of  solid  contents  for 
each  kind  of  tmimal.  He  then  subjoins  the  far  more 
elaborate  and  really  very  curious  computation  of  Joh. 
Teinerarius  in  hi?  Chronol.  Demonstr.,  who  reckons 
after  Sir  VV.  Raleigh's  fashion,  but  enumerates  all  the 
different  species  of  known  animals  (amongst  which  he 
mentions  Pegasi,  Sphinxes,  and  Satyrs),  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  provision,  the  method  of  stow.^ge,  etc. 
See  Heidegger,  as  above,  pp.  506,  507,  and  518-521. 
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mammals  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  second  edi- 
tion (1856)  one  thousand  six  liundred  and  fifty- 
eight  species.  To  these  we  must  add  the  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  birds  of 
Lesson,  and  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  or 
(subtracting  the  sea-snakes,  and  perhaps  the  tur- 
tles) the  six  hundred  and  forty-two  reptiles  of 
Charles  Bonaparte. 

Take  the  case  of  the  clean  animals  alone,  of 
which  there  were  to  be  seven  introduced  into  the 
ark.  Admitting,  for  argument  sake,  that  only 
seven  individuals,  and  not  seven  pairs,  were  intro- 
duced, the  number  of  these  alone,  as  now  known, 
is  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  Mr.  Water- 
house,  in  the  year  1850,  estimated  the  oxen  at 
twenty  species ;  the  sheep  at  twenty-seven  species ; 
the  goats  at  twenty;  and  the  deer  at  fifty-one. 
"  In  short,  if,  excluding  the  lamas  and  the  musks 
as  doubtfully  ckan,  tried  by  the  Mosaic  test,  we 
but  add  to  the  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  cattle,  the 
forty-eight  species  of  unequivocally  clean  antelopes, 
and  multiply  the  whole  by  seven,  we  shall  have  as 
the  result  a  sum  total  of  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  individuals,  a  number  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  that  for  which 
Ilaleigh  made  provision  in  the  ark."  It  would  be 
curious  to  ascertain  what  nuniber  of  animals  could 
possibly  be  stowed,  together  with  sufficient  food 
to  last  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark 
to  contain  all,  or  anything  like  all,  the  progenitors 
of  our  existing  species  of  animals,  which  is  con- 
clusive against  a  universal  deluge."  Another  fiict 
points  with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the 
same  direction,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  find  these  animals  distributed  over  the 
earth's  surface.  "  Linnaeus  held,  early  in  the  last 
century,  that  all  creatin-es  which  now  inhabit  the 
globe  had  proceeded  originally  from  some  such 
common  centre  as  the  ark  might  have  furnished ; 
but  no  zoologist  acquainted  with  the  distribution 
of  species  can  acquiesce  in  any  such  conclusion  now. 
We  now  know  that  every  great  continent  has  its 
own  peculiar  fauna;  that  the  orighial  centres  of 
distriljution  must  have  been  not  one,  but  many; 
further,  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  these  cen- 
tres must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pristine 
animals  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Noa- 
chian  Deluge ;  nay  that  in  even  the  latter  geologic 
ages  they  were  preceded  in  them  by  animals  of  the 
same  general  type."  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ani- 
mals of  South  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
penetrated  into  it,  were  found  to  be  totally  distinct 
from  tliose  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  The  puma, 
the  jasruar,  the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  sloths,  the 
armadilloes,  the  opossums,  were  animals  which  had 
never  been  seen  elsewhere.  So  again  Australia 
has  a  vvliole  class  of  animals,  the  marsupials,  quite 
unknown  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  vari- 
ous species  of  kangaroo,  pliascolomys,  dasyurus, 
and  perameles,  the  flying  phalangers,  and  other  no 
less  singular  creatures,  were  the  astonishment  of 
naturalists  when  this  continent  was  first  discov- 
ered. New  Zealand  likewise,  "  though  singularly 
devoid  of  indigenous  mammals  and  reptiles  .  .  . 
has  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  fauna  than  either 
of  these  great  continents.  It  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  birds,   some  of  them  so  ill  provided 


a  *  This  argument  against  the  universality  of,  the 
Deluge  is  valid,  of  course,  only  against  those  who  deny 
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with  wings,  that,  like  the  wika  pf  the  natives,  they 
can  only  run  along  the  ground."  And  what  is 
very  remarkable,  this  law  vrith  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  does  not  date  merely  from  the 
human  period.  We  find  the  gigantic  forms  of 
those  different  species  which  during  the  later  ter- 
tiary epochs  preceded  or  accompanied  the  existing 
forms,  occupying  precisely  the  same  habitats.  In 
S.  America,  for  instance,  there  lived  then,  side  by 
side,  the  gigantic  sloth  (megatherium)  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  smaller  animal  of 
the  same  species  which  has  survived  the  extinction 
of  the  larger.  Austraha  in  like  manner  had  then 
its  gigantic  marsupials,  the  very  counterpart  in 
everything  but  in  size  of  the  existing  species. 
And  not  only  are  the  same  mammals  found  in  the 
same  localities,  but  they  are  surrounded  in  every 
respect  by  the  same  circumstances,  and  exist  in 
company  with  the  same  birds,  the  same  insects, 
the  same  plants.  In  fact  so  stable  is  this  law  that, 
although  prior  to  the  pleistocene  period  we  find  a 
different  distribution  of  animals,  we  still  find  each 
separate  locality  distinguished  by  its  own  species 
both  of  fauna  and  of  flora,  and  we  find  these 
grouped  together  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
later  periods.  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if  all 
the  animals  of  the  world  were  literally  gathered 
together  in  the  ark  and  so  saved  from  the  waters 
of  a  universal  deluge,  this  could  only  have  been 
effected  (even  supposing  there  was  space  for  them 
in  the  ark)  by  a  most  stupendous  miracle.  The 
sloth  and  the  armadillo  must  have  been  brought 
across  oceans  and  continents  from  their  South 
American  home,  the  kangaroo  from  his  Australian 
forests  and  prairies,  and  the  polar  bear  from  his 
icebergs,  to  that  part  of  Armenia,  or  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  where  the  ark  was  built.  These  and  all 
the  other  animals  nuist  have  been  brought  in  per- 
fect subjection  to  Noah,  and  many  of  them  must 
have  been  taught  to  forget  their  native  ferocity  in 
order  to  prevent  their  attacking  one  another.  They 
must  then  further,  having  been  brought  by  super- 
natural means  from  the  regions  which  they  occu- 
pied, have  likewise  been  carried  back  to  the  same 
spots  by  supernatural  means,  care  having  moreover 
been  taken  that  no  trace  of  their  passage  to  and 
fro  should  be  left. 

But  the  narrative  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt 
so  tremendous  an  hypothesis.  We  shall  see  more 
clearly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  language 
used  with  regard  to  the  Flood  itself,  that  even 
that  language,  strong  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  does 
not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  the  Deluge  was  uni- 
versal. But  neither  does  the  language  employed 
with  regard  to  the  animals  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion. It  is  true  that  Noah  is  told  to  take  two 
"of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,"  but  that  could 
only  mean  two  of  every  animal  then  kncnrit  to 
him,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  super- 
natural information  in  zoology  imparted  —  a  thing 
quite  incredible.  In  fact,  but  for  some  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  expressions,  no 
one  would  ever  have  suspected  that  Noah's  knowl- 
edge, or  the  linowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  narra- 
tive, could  ha\e  extended  beyond  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  globe. 

Again,  how  were  the  carnivorous  animals  sup- 
plied with  food  during  their  twelve  months'  abode 
in  the  ark  ?     This  would  have  been  difficult  even 


the    propagation   of   "  existing   species " 
genera  or  types. 
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for  the  very  limited  number  of  wild  animals  in 
^Noah's  immediate  neighborhood.  For  the  very 
larj^e  numbers  which  the  theory  of  a  universal 
Deluge  supposes,  it  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible, unless  again  we  have  recourse  to  miracle, 
and  either  maintain  that  they  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  food,  or  that  for  the  time  being  the 
nature  of  their  teeth  and  stomach  was  changed,  so 
that  they  were  able  to  live  on  vegetables.  But 
these  hypotheses  are  so  extravagant,  and  so  utterly 
unsupported  by  the  narrative  itself,  that  they  may 
be  safely  dismissed  without  further  comment. 

The  Flood.  —  The  ark  was  finished,  and  all  its 
living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  tlie  chronicler, 
speaking  of  Noah.  And  then  there  ensued  a 
solemn  pause  of  seven  days  before  the  threatened 
destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last  the  Flood  came ; 
the  waters  were  upon  the  earth.  The  narrative 
is  vivid  and  forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  in 
that  sort  of  description  which  in  a  modern  his- 
toriau  or  poet  would  have  occupied  the  largest 
space.  We  see  nothing  of  the  death-struggle;  we 
hear  not  tlie  cry  of  despair;  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  witness  the  frantic  agony  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  parent  and  child,  as  they  fled  in  terror 
lietbre  the  rising  waters.  Nor  is  a  word  said  of 
the  sadness  of  the  one  righteous  man  who,  safe 
liimself,  looked  ui)on  the  destruotion  which  he 
could  not  avert.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon 
the  mind  with  peculiar  vividness,  from  the  very 
simplicity  of  tlie  narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter 
desolation.  Tliis  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  and 
repetition  of  two  ideas.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
reminded  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  narrative 
\n  CO.  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  who  the  tenants  of  the  ark 
were  (vi.  18-21,  vii.  1-3,  7-9,  13-16,  viii.  16,  17, 
18,  19),  the  favored  and  rescued  few;  and  on  the 
fther  hand  the  total  and  absolute  blotting  out  of 
tverything  else  is  not  less  emphatically  dwelt  upon 
(vi.  13,  17,  vii.  4,  21-23).  This  evidently  designed 
contrast  may  especially  be  traced  in  ch.  vii.  First, 
K'e  read  in  ver.  6,  "  And  Noah  was  six  hundred 
Fears  old  when  the  flood  came  —  waters  upon  the 
?arth."  Then  follows  an  account  of  Noah  and 
his  family  and  the  animals  entering  into  the  ark. 
Next,  verses  10-12  resume  the  subject  of  ver.  7 : 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second 
month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  on 
the  self-same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  (or  flood-gates) 
of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain  was  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights."  Again 
the  narrative  returns  to  Noah  and  his  companions 
and  their  safety  in  the  ark  (vv.  13-16).  And 
then  in  ver.  17  the  words  of  ver.  12  are  resumed, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  very 
simple  but  very  powerful  and  impressive  descrip- 


a  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  reclconing  of  time 
was  made,  and  whether  a  lunar  or  solar  year  is  meant. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  this  question 
(see  Delitzsch's  Comment.),  but  with  no  satisfactory 
results. 

h  The  raven  was  supposed  to  foretell  changes  in  the 
weather  both  by  its  flight  and  its  cry  (Jilian,  H.  A. 
vii.  7  ;  "Virg.  Genrs;.  i.  382,  410).  According  to  .Jewish  tra- 
iitioa,  the  raven  was  preserved  in  the  avk  in  order  to 
be  the  progenitor  of  tlie  birds  which  afterwards  fed 
Elijah  by  the  brook  Cherith. 
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tion  is  given  of  the  appalling  catastrophe :  "  And 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth :  and  the 
waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it 
was  lift  up  from  off  the  earth.  And  the  waters 
prevailed  and  increased  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth :  and  the  ark  went  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  the  waters  prevailed  very  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail,  and 
the  mountains  were  covered.  And  aU  flesh  died 
which  moveth  upon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  of  cat- 
tle, and  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
wliicli  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man. 
All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.  And  every  sub- 
stance which  was  on  the  faee  of  the  ground  was 
blotted  out,  as  well  man  as  cattle  and  creeping 
thing  and  fowl  of  the  heaven:  they  were  lilotted 
out  from  the  earth,  and  Noah  only  was  left,  and 
they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And  the 
waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days." 

The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  for  a  period  of 
190  days  (40-|-150,  comparing  vii.  12  and  24). 
And  then  "  God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month "  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.  After  this  the  waters  gradually  decreased 
till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that 
Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  raven,''  which  flew  hither 
and  thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountain-tops, 
but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and  next,  after  an 
interval  of  seven  days  (cf.  viii.  10)  the  dove,  "to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  ground  " 
(i.  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  "  But  the  dove," 
it  is  beautifully  said,  "  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven  days  he 
again  sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  time 

with  afresh  (^"^tO)  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  a  sign 
that  the  waters  were  still  lower.=  And  once  more, 
after  another  interval  of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth 
the  do\'e,  and  she  "returned  not  again  unto  him 
any  more,"  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth.  No  picture  in  natural  history  was  ever 
drawn  with  more  exquisite  beauty  and  fidelity  than 
this:  it  is  admirable  alike  for  its  poetry  and  its 
truth. 

On  reading  this  narrative  it  is  difficult,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  reconcile  the  language  enq)loyed 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  deluge.  The 
difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  largeness  of  most  of 
tlie  terms  used,  but  rather  in  the  precision  of  one 
single  expression.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  "all  flesh,"  "all 
in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers 


c  The  olive-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  living  under  water,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiii. 
50),  wlio  mention  olive-trees  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
olive  grows  in  -Armenia,  but  only  in  the  valleys  on  the 
south  side  of  Ararat,  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
It  will  not  flourish  at  an  elevation  where  even  the 
mulberry,  walnut,  and  apricot  are  found  (Ritter, 
Erdkande,  x.  920). 
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only  to  his  own  locality.  This  sort  of  language  is 
common  enough  in  the  liible  when  only  a  small 
part  of  the  globe  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  said  that  "  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  to  buy  corn;  "and  that  "a  decree  went 
out  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should 
be  taxed."  In  these  and  many  similar  passages 
the  expressions  of  the  writer  are  obviously  not  to 
be  taken  iu  an  exactly  literal  sense.  Even  the 
apparently  very  distinct  phrase  "  all  the  high  hills 
that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered  " 
may  be  matched  by  another  precisely  similar, 
where  it  is  said  that  God  would  put  the  fear  and 
the  dread  of  Israel  upon  every  nation  under 
heaven.  It  requires  no  effort  to  see  that  such  lan- 
guage is  framed  with  a  kind  of  poetic  breadth.  The 
real  difficulty  lies  in  the  connecting  of  this  state- 
ment with  the  district  in  which  Noah  is  supposed 
to  have  lived,  and  the  assertion  that  the  waters 
prevailed  fifteen  cubits  upward.  If  the  Ararat  on 
which  the  ark  rested  be  the  present  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  more 
than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea  [Akarat],  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have  been 
covered,  the  water  reaching  15  cubits,  J.  e.  26  feet 
above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were  submerged. 
The  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth,  etc.,  has 
endeavored  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  shifting  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  low  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miraculous 
overflow  of  these  rivers  being  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  Deluge),  and  supposing  that  the  "  fifteen 
cubits  upward  "  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  but  from  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  By  "  the  high  hills  "  he  thinks  may  be  meant 
only  slight  elevations,  called  "  high  "  because  they 
were  the  highest  parts  overflowed.  But  fifteen 
cubits  is  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  feet, 
and  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  trifling 
elevations  are  described  as  "  all  the  high  hills  under 
the  whole  heaven."  At  this  rate  the  ark  itself 
must  have  been  twice  the  height  of  the  highest 
mountain.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  is, 
that  far  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary  moun- 
tain reared  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that 
mountain  was  visible.  A  lower  mountain-range, 
such  as  the  Zagros  range  for  instance,  may  Ite  in- 
tended. And  in  the  absence  of  all  geographical 
certainty  in  the  matter  it  is  better  to  adopt  some 
such  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Indeed  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  imagine  that  the  ark  rested  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  which  is  covered  for  4,000 
feet  from  the  summit  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the 
descent  from  which  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
matter  both  to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local 
tradition,  according  to  which  fragments  of  the  ark 
are  still  believed  to  remain  on  the  summit,  can 
weigh  nothing  when  balanced  against  so  extreme  an 
improbability.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  moimtain  of  that  name 
in  Armenia,  we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
have  Vieen  partial,  and  may  suppose  it  to  have  ex- 
tended o\er  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  range  of  mountains  running 
down  to  the  Persian   Gulf,    or  further.      As  the 


=  In  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Prestwich 
(recently  publishdl  in  the  P/iilnsnphiral  Transanions), 
it  Ls  suggested  that  in  all  probability  the  origin  of  man 
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inundation  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as 
well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  may  have  taken  place,  accon>- 
panied  by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  similar  to  what  occurred  in  the  Runn  of 
Cutch,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819, 
when  the  sea  flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  con- 
verted a  tract  of  land,  2,000  square  miles  in  area, 
into  an  inland  sea  or  lagoon  (see  the  account  of 
this  subsidence  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  in  Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geolor/ij,  pp.  460-63 ), 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  facts  of 
geology  are  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  a 
universal  deluge.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  existence 
of  shells  and  corals  at  the  top  of  high  moun- 
tains was  taken  to  be  no  less  conclusive  e\idence  the 
other  way.  They  were  constantly  appealed  to  as 
a  proof  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. And  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient  a  prooi 
did  it  seem  to  Voltaire,  that  he  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  by  arguing 
that  either  they  were  those  of  fresh-water  lakes  and 
rivers  evaporated  during  dry  seasons,  or  of  land- 
snails  developed  in  unusual  abundance  during  wet 
ones;  or  that  they  were  shells  that  had  been  dropped 
from  the  hats  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  the 
Holy  Land  to  their  own  homes ;  or  in  the  case  of 
the  ammonites,  that  they  were  petrified  reptiles. 
It  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  science  that  such  argu- 
ments could  be  advanced,  on  the  one  side  for,  and 
on  the  other  against,  the  universality  of  the  Del- 
uge. Aiid  this  is  the  more  extraordinary  —  and 
the  fact  shows  how  very  slowly,  where  prejudices 
stand  in  the  way,  the  soundest  reasoning  will  be 
listened  to  —  when  we  remember  that  so  early  as 
the  year  1.517  an  Italian  named  Fracastoro  had  dem- 
onstrated the  untenableness  of  the  vulgar  belief 
which  associated  these  fossil  remains  with  the  Mo- 
saic Deluge.  "  That  inundation,"  he  observed, 
"  was  too  transient;  it  consisted  principally  of  flu- 
viatile  waters ;  and  if  it  had  transported  shells  to 
great  distances,  must  have  strewed  them  over  the 
surface,  not  buried  them  at  vast  depths  in  the  in- 
terior of  mountains.  .  .  .  But  the  clear  and  phil- 
osophical views  of  Fracastoro  were  disregarded,  and 
the  talent  and  argumentative  powers  of  the  learned 
were  doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted  in  the 
discussion  of  these  two  simple  and  preliminary 
questions:  first,  whether  fossil  remains  had  ever 
belonged  to  living  creatures ;  and  secondly,  wheth- 
er, if  this  be  admitted,  all  the  phenomena  could  not 
be  explained  by  the  Deluge  of  Noah  "  Lyell,  Prin- 
ciples-of  Geolo(/y, -p.  20,  9th  ed.).  Even  within 
the  last  thirty  years  geologists,  like  Cuvier  and 
Bnckland,  have  thought  that  the  svperfcial  depos- 
its might  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  Noachian 
Flood.  Subsequent  investigation,  however,  showed 
that  if  the  received  chronology  were  even  approxi- 
mately correct,  this  was  out  of  the  question,  as 
these  deposits  must  ha\'e  taken  place  thousands  of 
years  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  before 
the  creation  of  man.  Hence  the  geologic  diluvium 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  historic. 
And  although,  singularly  enough,  the  latest  discov- 
eries gi\'e  some  sup]5ort  to  the  opinion  that  man  may 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  formation  of  the 
drift,"  yet  even  then  that  formation  could  not  have 


will  have  to  be  thrown  back  Into  a  greatly  earlier  an- 
tiquity than  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  but  the  pleis- 
tocene deposits  to  be  brought  down  to  a  much  more 
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resulted  from  a  mere  temporary  submersion  like 
that  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  but  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  causes  in  operation  forages.  So  far  then, 
it  is  clear,  there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  favor  of  a  universal  Deluge. 

But  is  there  any  positive  geological  evidence 
against  it?  Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists  have 
maintained  that  there  is.  They  appeal  to  the  fact 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Auvergne 
in  France,  and  along  the  flanks  of  ^'Etna,  there  are 
cones  of  loose  scorise  and  ashes  belonging  to  long 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  must  be  at  least  triple  tlie 
antiquity  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  and  which  yet 
exhibit  no  traces  of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water. 
These  loose  cones,  they  argue,  must  have  oeen  swept 
away  had  the  water  of  the  Deluge  ever  reached 
them.  But  this  argument  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. The  heaps  of  scorise  are,  we  have  been 
assured  by  careful  scientific  observers,  not  of  that 
loose  incoherent  kind  which  they  suppose.  And  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  for  a  gradually  ad- 
vancing inundation  to  have  submerged  these,  and 
then  gradually  to  have  retired  without  leaving  any 
mark  of  its  action.  Indeed,  although  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  whole  world  ever  was  submerged  at 
one  time,  and  although,  arguing  from  the  observed 
facts  of  the  geological  cataclysms,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  an  event  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable,  it  cannot,  on  geological  grounds 
alone,  be  pronounced  impossible.  The  water  of  the 
globe  is  to  the  land  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths 
to  two-fifths.  There  already  e.xisted  therefore,  in. 
the  different  seas  and  lakes,  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  earth.  And  the  whole  earth  might  have 
been  submerged  for  a  twelvemonth,  as  stated  in 
Genesis,  or  even  for  a  much  longer  period,  without 
any  trace  of  such  submersion  being  now  discernible. 

There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  miracle 
apart.  "  The  first  effect  of  the  covering  of  the 
whole  globe  with  water  would  be  a  complete  change 
ill  its  climate,  the  general  tendency  being  to  lower 
and  equalize  the  temperature  of  all  parts  of  its  sur- 
face. Pari  p/issu  with  this  process  .  .  .  would 
ensue  the  destruction  of  the  great  majority  of  ma- 
rine animals.  And  this  would  take  place,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  entire  change  in  climatal  conditions, 
too  sudden  and  general  to  be_ escaped  by  migration; 
and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  Great 
multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only  live  between 
tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty  fathoms; 
and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  had  to  be  de- 
pressed many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  months, 
and  to  be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows 
that  the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes. 
All  the  littoral  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been 
killed.  The  race  of  acorn-shells  and  periwinkles 
would  have  l)eeii  exterminated,  and  all  the  coral- 
reefs  of  the  Tacific  would  at  once  have  been  con- 
verted into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow  again.  But  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  acorn-shells, 
periwinkles,  and  coral  still  survive,  and  there  is 
good  evidence  that  they  have  continued  to  exist 
and  flourish  for  many  thousands  of  years.  On  the 
other  hand  Noah  was  not  directed  to  take  marine 
animals  of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor  indeed  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  preserved. 
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recent   period,  geologically  speaking,  than   geologUts 
naye  hitherto  allowed.  • 


"Again,  had  the  whole  globe  been  submerged, 
the  sea-water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  have 
destroyed  every  fresh-water  fish,  niollusk,  and 
worm ;  and  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into  the 
ark,  the  several  species  would  have  become  extinct. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 

"  Lastly,  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  terres- 
trial plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  submergence 
in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven  months  would  have 
effectually  destroyed  not  only  the  great  majority  of 
the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as  well.  And  yet  it  is 
not  said  that  Noah  took  any  stock  of  plants  with 
him  into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals  which  issued 
from  it  had  the  shghtest  difficulty  in  obtaining  pas- 
ture. 

"  There  are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  no  universal 
deluge  ever  occurred.  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  been  local:  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  have  been 
submerged;  and  then  the  necessity  for  pi'eserving 
all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  I'or,  in  the 
first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds 
and  many  of  the  large  mannnals  from  getting 
away;  and  in  the  next,  the  nun)ber  of  species  pe- 
culiar to  that  geographical  area,  and  which  would 
be  absolutely  destroyed  by  its  being  flooded,  sup 
posing  they  could  not  escape,  is  insignificant." 

All  these  consideration^  [loint  with  overwhelming 
force  in  the  same  direction,  and  comjtel  us  tc 
believe,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  stupendous  mira- 
cle was  wrought,  that  the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  othei 
deluges  of  which  we  read)  extended  only  over  a 
limited  area  of  the  globe. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  later  allusions' 
to  the  catastrophe  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
traditions  of  it  preserved  in  other  nations  besides 
the  Jewish. 

The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood 

of  Noah  (T'-ISSi^  linimnabbid)  occurs  in  only  one 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  The  poet 
there  sings  of  the  Majesty  of  God  as  .seen  in  the 
storm.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  heavy  rain 
accompanying  the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been 
such  as  to  swell  the  torrents,  and  perhaps  cause  a 
partial  inundation.  This  carried  back  his  thoughts 
to  the  Great  Flood  of  which  he  had  often  read, 
and  he  sang,  "  Jehovah  sat  as  king  at  the  Flood," 
and  looking  up  at  the  clear  face  of  the  sky,  and  on 
the  freshness  and  glory  of  nature  around  him,  he 
added,  "  and  .Jehovah  remaineth  a  king  for  ever." 
In  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  waters 
of  Noah."  God  Himself  appeals  to  his  promise 
made  after  the  Flood  as  a  pledge  of  his  faithfulness 
to  Israel :  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto 
Me:  for  as  I  have  sworn  tliat  the  waters  of  Noah 
should  no  rrore  go  over  the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn 
that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebuke 
thee." 

In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  his 
own  authority  to  the  historical  truth  of  tlie  narra- 
tive, Matt.  xxiv.  37  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  2(i),  declaring 
that  the  state  of  the  world  at  his  Second  Coming 
shall  be  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  St. 
Peter  speaks  of  the  "  long  suflering  of  God," 
vvliich  "waited  in  the  days  of  Noah While  tlie  ark 
was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls 
were  saved  by  water,"  and  sees  in  tlie  waters  of 
the  Flood  by  which  the  ark  was  liornc  up  a  type 
of  Baptism,    by  which   the  Church   is   separate<? 
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trom  the  world.  And  again,  in  his  Second  Epistle 
(ii.  5),  he  cites  it  as  an  instance  of  the  right- 
eous judgment  of  God  who  spared  not  the  old 
world,  etc. 

The  traditions  of  many  nations  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  destructive  flood  from 
which  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.      It 
is  not  always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back 
to  a  common  centre,  whence  they  were  carried  by 
the  different  families  of  men   as   they  wandered 
east  and  west,  or  whether  they  were  of  national 
growth,  and  embody  merely  records  of  catastro- 
phes, such  as  especially  in  mountainous  countries 
are  of  no  rare  occurrence.     In  some  instances  no 
doubt  the  resemblances  between  the  heathen  and 
the  Jewish  stories  are  so  striking  as  to  render  it 
morally  certain   that   the   former  were   borrowed 
from  the  latter.     We  find,  indeed,  a  mythological 
element,  the  absence  of  all  moral  purpose,  and  a 
national  and  local  coloring,  but,  discernible  amongst 
these,  undoubted  features  of  the  primitive  history. 
The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the  Biblical 
account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Chaklaean.     It  is 
preserved  in  a  Fragment  of  Berosus,   and  is  as 
follows:    "After  .the   death    of   Ardates,   his  son 
Xisuthrus  reigned  eighteen  sari.     In  his  time  hap- 
pened a  great  Deluge :  the  history  of  which  is  thus 
described.     The  Deity  Kronos  appeared  to  him  in 
a  vision,  and  warned  him  tliat  on  the  1.5th  day  of 
the  month  Dsesius  there  would  be  a  flood  by  which 
mankind  would  be  destroyed.     He   therefore  en- 
joined  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  beginning, 
course,  and  end  of  all  things;  and  to  bury  it  in 
the  City  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara:  and  to  build  a 
vessel  {aKd(pos),  and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his 
friends  and   relations;  and  to  put  on  board  food 
and  drink,  together  with  different  animals,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  all 
arrangements,    to   commit    himself  to    the   deep. 
Having  asked  the  Deity  whither  he  was  to  sail  ? 
he  was  answered,  'To  the  gods,  after  having  offered 
a  prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.'     AVhereupon, 
not  being  disobedient  (to  the  heavenly  vision),  he 
built  a  vessel  five  stadia  in  length,  and  two  ui 
breadth.     Into  this  he  put  everything  which   he 
had  prepared,  and  embarked   in   it  his   wife,   his 
children,  and  his  personal  friends.     After  the  flood 
had  been  upon  the  earth  and  was  in  time  abated, 
Xisuthrus  sent  out  some   birds  from  the  vessel, 
which  not  finding  any  food,  nor  any  place  where 
they  could  rest,  returned  thither.     After  an  inter- 
val of  some  days  Xisuthrus  sent  out  the  birds  a 
second  time,  and  now  they  returned  to  the  ship 
with  mud  on  their  feet.     A  third  time  he  repeated 
the  experiment  and  then  they  returned  no  more: 
whence  Xisuthrus  judged  that  the  earth  was  visible 
above  the  waters;    and    accordingly  he  made  an 
opening  in  the  ve.ssel(?),  and  seeing  that  it  was 
stranded  upon  the  site  of  a  certain  mountain,  he 
quitted  it  with   his  wile  and  daughter,  and  the 
pilot.    Having  then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth, 
and  having  built  an  altar  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  he,  together  with  those  who  had  left  the 
vessel   with    him,    disappeared.      Those  who   had 
remained  behind,  when  they  found  that  Xisuthrus 
and  his  companions  did  not  return,  in  their  turn 
left  the  vessel  and  began  to  look  for  him,  calling 
him  by  his  name.     Him  they  saw  no  more,  but  a 
voice  came  to  them  from  heaven,  bidding  them  lead 
pious  lives,  and  so  join  him  who  was  gone  to  live 
with  the  gods;  and  further  informing  them  that 
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his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  had  shared  th; 
same  honor.     It  told  them,  moreover,  that  they 
should  return  to  Babylon,  and  how  it  was  ordained 
that  they  should  take  up  the  writings  that  had 
been  buried  in  Sippara  and  impart  them  to  man- 
kind, and  that  the  country  where  they  then  were 
was  the  land  of  Armenia.     The  rest  having  heard 
these  words,  offered   sacrifices    to  the   gods,   and 
taking  a  circuit  journeyed  to  Babylon.     The  vessel 
being  thus  stranded  in  Armenia,  some  part  of  it 
still  remains  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cofcyrseans 
(or  Cordya?ans,  i.  e.  the  Kurds  or  Kurdistan)  in 
Armeaia;  and  the  people  scrape  oft"  the  bitumen 
from   the  vessel  and  make  use  of  it   by  way  of 
charms.     Now,    when   those   of    whom    we    have 
spoken    returned    to    Babylon,   they  dug   up    the 
writings  which  had  been  buried  at  Sippara;  they 
also  founded  many  cities  and  built  temples,  and 
thus  the   country  of   Babylon    became   inhabited 
again"  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,'^  pp.  26-29). 
Another  version    abridged,   but  substantially  the 
same,  is  given  from  Abydenus  (Ibid.  pp.  3-3,  34). 
The  version  of  Eupolemus  (quoted    by  Eusebius, 
Pixep.   Evany,   x.   9)   is   curious:    "The  city  of 
Babylon,"  he  says,  "  owes  its  foundation  to  those 
who  were  saved  from  the  Deluge ;  they  were  giants, 
and  they   built  the  tower  celebrated  in  history." 
Other  notices  of  a  Flood  may  be  found  (a)  in  the 
Phoenician  mythology,  where  the  victory  of  Pontua 
(the  sea)  over  Demarous  (the  earth)  is  mentioned 
(see  the  quotation  from  Sanchoniathon  in  Cory,  as 
above,  p.  1.3):   (b)  in  the  SibylHne  Oracles,  partly 
borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian  story.     In 
these  mention  is  made  of  the  Deluge,  after  which 
Kronos,  Titan,  and  Japetus  ruled  the  world,  each 
taking  a  separate  portion  for  himself,  and  remain- 
ing at  peace  till  after  the  death  of  Noah,  when 
Kronos  and  Titan  engaged  in  war  with  one  another 
{lb.  p.   52).     To  these    must    be  added    (c)   the 
Phrygian    story  of   king    Annakos    or  Nannakos 
(Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who  reached  an  age  of  more 
than  300  years,  foretold  the  Flood,  and  wept  and 
prayed  for  his  people,  seeing  the  destruction  that 
was  coming  upon  them.     Very  curious,  as  showing 
what  deep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in 
the  country,  is  the  fact  that  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  a  medal  was  struck  at  Apamea, 


Coin  of  Apamea  in  Phrygla,  representing  the  Deluge. 

on  which  the  Flood  is  commemorated.  "  The  citty 
is  known  to  have  been  formerly  called  '  Kibc'tos ' 
or  '  the  Ark ; '  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  coins 
of  cities  in  that  age  exhibited  some  leading  point 
in  their  mythological  history.     The  medal  in  ques- 

a  We  have  here  and  there  made  an  alteration,  where 
the  translator  seemed  to  us  not  quite  to  have  caught 
the  meaning  of  the  original. 
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tion  represents  a  kind  of  square  vessel  floating  in 
the  water.  Through  an  opening  in  it  are  seen  two 
persons,  a  man  and  a  woman.  Upon  the  top  of 
this  chest  or  ark  is  perched  a  bird,  whilst  another 
flies  toward  it  carrying  a  branch  between  its  feet. 
Before  the  vessel  are  represented  the  same  pair  as 
having  just  quitted  it,  and  got  upon  the  dry  land. 
Singularly  enough,  too,  on  some  specimens  of  this 
medal  the  letters  Nfl,  or  NHE,  have  been  found  on 
the  vessel,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.  (See  Eckhel 
iii.  132,  133;  Wiseman,  Lectures  on  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,  ii.  128,  12S).)  This  fact  is  no 
doubt  remarkable,  but  too  much  stress  must  not 
be  laid  upon  it;  for,  making  full  allowance  for  the 
local  tradition  as  having  occasioned  it,  we  must  not 
forget  the  influence  which  the  Biblical  account 
would  have  in  modifying  the  native  story. 

As  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition,  must  be 
reckoned  also  (1)  the  Sjrian,  related  by  Lucian 
(-Oe  Dea  Syrd,  c.  13),  and  connected  with  a  huge 
chasm  in  the  earth  near  Hieropolis  into  which  the 
waters  of  the  Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drained : 
and  (2)  the  Armenian,  quoted  by  Josephus  (AiU. 
i.  3)  from  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  flourished 
about  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  says :  "  There  is 
above  Minyas  in  the  land  of  Armenia,  a  great 
mountain,  which  is  called  Baris  [i.  e.  a  shijj],  to 
which  it  is  said  that  many  persons  fled  at  the  time 
of  the  Deluge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and  that  one  in 
particular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark  (ettI 
\dpvaKos),  and  was  landed  upon  its  summit;  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  vessel's  planks  and  timbers 
were  long  preserved  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  same  person  of  whom  iSIoses  the  Legis- 
lator of  the  Jews  wrote  an  account." 

A  second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese.  The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cos- 
mogony, and  hence  loses  anything  like  an  historical 
aspect.  "  The  world  having  been  corrupted  by 
Ahriman,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  over  it  a  uni- 
versal flood  of  water  that  all  impurity  might  be 
washed  away.  The  rain  came  down  in  drops  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  bull;  the  earth  was  luu'er 
water  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  creatures  of 
Ahriman  were  destroyed." 

The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singu- 
larly like  the  Biblical,  according  to  the  Jesuit  31. 
Martinius,  who  says  that  the  Chinese  computed  it 
to  have  taken  place  4,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Fall- he,  the  reputed  author  of  Chinese  civil- 
ization, is  said  to  have  escaped  trom  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge.  He  reappears  as  the  first  man  at  the 
production  of  a  renovated  world,  attended  by  seven 
companions  —  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  three 
daughters,  by  whose  intermarriage  the  whole  circle 
of  the  universe  is  finally  completed  (Hardwick, 
Christ  and  other  Masters,  iii.  16)." 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms. 
Of  these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees 
with  the  Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the 
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a  D'.  Gutzlaff,  in  a  paper  "  On  Buddhism  in  China," 
communicated  to  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society  (Journal, 
xvi.  79),  says  that  he  saw  in  one  of  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, "in  beautiful  stucco,  the  scene  where  Kwan-jin, 
the  Goddess  of  Mercj',  looks  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  lonely  Noah  in  his  ark,  amidst  the  raging  waves 
of  the  deluge,  with  the  dolphins  swimming  around  a.s 
his  last  means  of  safety,  and  the  dove  with  an  olive- 
branch  in  its  beak  flying  toward  the  vessel.  Nothing 
could  have  exceeded  the  beauty  of  the  execution." 


Mahabharata.  We  are  there  told  that  Brahma, 
having  taken  the  form  of  a  fish,  appeared  to  the 
pious  Manu  (Satya,  i.  e.  the  righteous,  as  Noah 
is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wirini. 
Thence,  at  his  request,  Manu  transferred  him  when 
he  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally,  when 
he  was  too  large  even  for  the  Ganges,  to  the  ocean. 
Brahma  now  announces  to  Manu  the  approach  of 
the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  and  put  iii 
it  all  kinds  of  seeds  together  with  the.  seven  Rishis, 
or  holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  covers  tha 
whole  earth.  Brahma  himself  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  horned  fish,  and  the  vessel  being  made  fast  to 
him  he  draws  it  for  many  years,  and  finally  lands 
on  the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Himarat  («'.  e.  the 
Himalaya).  Then,  by  the  command  of  God,  the 
ship  is  made  fast,  and  in  memory  of  the  event  the 
mountain  called  Xaubandhana  (i.  e.  sliip-binditig). 
By  the  favor  of  Brahma,  Manu,  after  the  Flood, 
creates  the  new  race  of  mankind,  which  are  hence 
termed  Manudsha,  i.  e.  born  of  JNIanu  (Bopp,  die 
Sandjluth).  The  Puranic  or  popular  version  is  of 
much  later  date,  and  is,  "  according  to  its  own 
admission,  colored  and  disguised  by  allegorical 
imagery."  Another  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
version  of  all  is  that  contained  in  the  (/atapat'ha- 
Brahmana.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  its 
locality  is  manifestly  north  of  the  Himalaya  range, 
over  which  Manu  is  supposed  to  have  crossed 
into  India.  Both  versions  will  l>e  ibund  at  length  in 
Hardwick's  Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii.  145-152. 

The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  Koran  is  drawn, 
apparently,  partly  from  Biblical,  and  partly  from 
Persian  sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows 
the  narrative  in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at  length  on 
the  testimony  of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving  (Sale's 
Koran,  ch.  xi.  p.  181).  He  is  said  to  have  tarried 
among  his  people  one  thousand  save  fifty  years  (ch. 
xxix.  p.  327).  The  people  scoft'ed  at  and  derided 
him;  and  "thus  were  they  employed  until  our  sen- 
tence was  put  in  execution  and  the  oven  poured  forth 
water."  Different  explanations  have  been  given  of 
this  oven  which  may  be  seen  in  Sale's  note.  He 
suggests  (after  Hyde,  de  Rel.  Pers.)  that  this  idea 
was  borrowed  from  the  Persian  JNIagi,  who  also  fan- 
cied that  the  first  waters  of  the  Deluge  gushed  out 
of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  woman  named  Zala 
CCifa.  But  the  word  Tanm'tr  (oven),  he  observes, 
may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which  waters  are 
gathered,  or  the  fissure  i'rom  which  they  brake 
ibrtli.''  Another  peculiarity  of  tliis  version  is,  that 
Noah  calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into 
the  ark :  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a 
mountain,  and  is  drowned  before  his  father's  eyes. 
The  ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  ha^■e  rested  on  the 
mountain  Al  Judi,  which  Sale  supposes  should  be 
written  Jordi  or  Giordi,  and  connects  with  the  Gor- 
dyfei,  Cardu,  etc.,  or  Kurd  Mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  (ch.  xi.  pp.  181- 
183,  and  7iotes). 

A  third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 


*  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Chinese 
attribute  the  origin  of  their  famous  cycle  of  60  years 
to  Ta-Nao,  )'.  e.  Nao  the  great,  or  divine  Nao  (Wil- 
liams's Middle  Kingdom,  ii.  201,  and  Pauthier's  China, 
ii.  28).  n. 

*  The  road  from  Salzburg  to  Bad-Gastein  passes  by 
some  very  singular  fissures  made  in  the  limestone  by 
the  course  of  the  stream,  which  are  known  by  tU4 
name  of  "  Die  Ofen,"  or  "  The  Ovens." 
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the  American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  expected, 
show  occasionally  some  marlvs  of  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  legends.  The  one  in  existence  among  the 
Cherokees  reminds  us  of  the  story  in  the  Mahal i- 
hiirata,  only  that  a  dog  here  renders  the  same  ser- 
vice to  his  master  as  the  fish  does  there  to  Manu. 
"  This  dog  was  very  pertinacious  in  visiting  the 
banks  of  a  river  for  several  days,  where  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  water  and  howling  piteonsly.  ISeing 
sharply  spoken  to  by  his  master  and  ordere<^l  home, 
he  revealed  the  coming  evil.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
diction by  saying  that  the  escape  of  his  master  and 
family  from  drowning  depended  upon  their  throw- 
ing him  into  the  water;  that  to  escape  drowning 
himself  he  must  take  a  boat  and  put  in  it  all  he 
wished  to  sa\e :  that  it  would  then  rain  hard  a  long 
time,  and  a  great  overflowing  of  the  land  would 
take  place.  By  obeying  this  prediction  the  man 
and  his  family  were  saved,  and  from  them  the  earth 
was  again  peopled."  (Schoolcraft,  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  pp.  .358,  359.) 

"  Of  the  different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico," 
Bays  A.  von  Humboldt,  "  the  following  had  paint- 
ings resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  namely,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Tlascaltecs, 
and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus,  or 
Jlanu  of  these  nations  is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo- 
Ciiiactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself  with  his 
wile  Xochiquetzatl  in  a  bark,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  painting  represents 
Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  waiting  for  a 
bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  rises 
above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuacan,  the 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain are  the  heads  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  is  known  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of  horns, 
denoting  the  female  sex.  The  men  born  after  the 
Deluge  were  dumb:  the  dove  from  the  top  of  a 
tree  distributed  among  them  tongues,  represented 
under  the  form  of  small  commas."  Of  the  Me- 
choacan  tradition  he  writes,  "  that  Coxcox,  whom 
they  called  Tezpi,  emljarked  in  a  spacious  acalli 
with  his  wife,  his  children,  several  animals,  and 
grain.  When  the  Great  Spirit  ordered  the  waters 
to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from  his  bark  a  vul- 
ture, the  zopilote  or  vuUur  aura.  This  bird  did 
not  return  on  account  of  the  carcases  with  which 
the  earth  was  strewed.  Tezpi  sent  out  other  birds, 
one  of  which,  the  humming-bird,  alone  returned, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  branch  clad  with  leaves. 
Tezpi,  seeing  that  fresh  verdure  covered  the  soil, 
quitted  his  bark  near  the  mountain  of  Colhuacan  " 
(  Vaes  (les  Cordilleres  tt  Momimens  de  I'Aineiique, 
pp.  220,  227).  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these 
Anjerican  Indian  traditions  must  be  noted,  and  that 
is,  that  the  Flood,  according  to  them,  usually  took 
place  in  the  time  of  the  First  Man,  who,  together 
with  his  family,  escape.  But  Miiller  (Amcrican- 
ische  Urrclif/ionen)  goes  too  far  when  he  draws 
from  this  the  conclusion  that  these  traditions  are 
consequently  cosmogonic  and    have  no   historical 


a  *  Liicken,  as  quoted  by  Aubcrlen  (Die  Gottl. 
Offenbaning^  i.  144),  remarks,  respecting  these  tradi- 
tions among  the  American  aborigines,  that  the  form  in 
which  the  natives  relate  them  agrees  in  sucli  a  striking 
manner  with  the  Bible  histoi-y  that  we  cannot  blame 
the  astonished  Spaniards  if  on  their  first  discovery  of 
that  continent,  they  believed,  on  account  of  these  and 
Bimilar  traditions,  tliat  the  Apostle  Thomas  must  have 
preached  Christianity  there.  Truly  we  must  regard  it 
as  a  work  of  Providence  that  this  new  world,  which, 
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value.  The  fact  seems  rather  to  be  that  all  memory 
of  the  age  between  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  had 
perished,  and  that  hence  these  two  great  events 
were  brought  into  close  juxtaposition.  This  is  the 
less  unlikely  when  we  see  how  very  meagre  even  the 
Biblical  history  of  that  age  is. 

It  may  iiot  be  amiss,  before  we  go  on  to  speak  of 
the  traditions  of  more  cultivated  races,  to  mention 
the  legend  still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fijf  islands,  although  not  belonging  to  our  last 
group.  They  say  that,  "  after  the  islands  had  been 
peopled  by  the  first  man  and  woman,  a  great  rain 
took  place  by  which  they  were  finally  submerged; 
but  before  the  highest  places  were  covered  by  the 
waters,  two  large  double  canoes  made  their  appear- 
ance. In  one  of  these  was  Kokora  the  god  of  car- 
penters, in  the  other  Kokola  his  head  workman,  who 
picked  up  some  of  the  people  and  kept  them  on 
board  until  the  waters  had  subsided,  after  which 
they  were  again  landed  on  the  island.  It  is  reported 
that  in  former  times  canoes  were  always  kept  in 
readiness  against  another  inundation.  The  per- 
sons thus  saved,  eight  in  number,  were  landed  at 
Mbenga,  where  the  highest  of  their  gods  is  said  to 
have  made  his  first  appearance.  By  virtue  of  this 
tradition,  the  chiefs  of  Mbenga  take  rank  before  aU 
others  and  have  always  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
among  the  Fiji's.  They  style  themselves  Nyali- 
dwm-ki-langi  —  subject  to  heaven  alone."  (Wilkes, 
Exploring  Expedition)^ 

One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  shall  notice  — 
that,  namely,  of  the  Hellenic  races. 

Hellas  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  Ogyges  (Jul.  Afric.  as  quoted  by  Euseb. 
Pro:]).  Ev.  X.  10),  and  the  other,  in  a  far  more 
elaborate  form,  with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are 
of  late  origin  —  they  were  unknown  to  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions  Deucalion 
as  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not 
a  word  about  the  Flood  (i.  56).  Pindar  is  the 
first  writer  who  mentions  it  (Oltpiip.  ix.  37  ff.)  In 
Apollodorus  (Biblio.  i.  7)  and  Ovid  (Meiam.  i.  260), 
the  story  appears  in  a  much  more  definite  shape. 
Finally,  Lucian  gives  a  narrative  (De  Bed  Syr.  c. 
12,  13),  not  very  different  from  that  of  Ovid,  ex- 
cept that  he  makes  provision  ibr  the  safety  of  the 
animals,  which  Ovid  does  not.  He  attributes  the 
necessity  for  the  Deluge  to  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and  declares  that 
the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  waters  to  swallow 
them  up,  as  well  as  that  heavy  rain  fell  upon 
them.  Deucalion,  as  the  one  righteous  man,  es- 
caped with  his  wives  and  children  and  the  animals 
he  had  -put  into  the  chest  (xdpvaKa),  and  landed, 
after  nine  days  and  nine  nights,  on  the  top  of  Par- 
nassus, whilst  the  chief  part  of  Hellas  was  under 
water,  and  nearly  all  men  peiished,  except  a  few 
who  reached  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 
Plutarch  (de  Sollert.  Anini.  §  13)  mentions  the 
dove  which  Deucalion  made  use  of  to  ascertain 
whether  the  flood  was  abated. 


perhaps  for  centuries,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
and  separated  from  them,  followed  their  own  course 
of  training,  when  suddenly  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
the  light  of  historical  times,  shows  at  once  an  agree- 
ment with  the  traditions  of  the  old  world,  which  must 
convince  even  the  most  iucreduloas  that  all  mankind 
must  originally  have  drunk  from  the  same  common 
source  of  intellectual  life  (Die  Traditionen  lies  Men- 
schengesdUechts  ....  miter  den  Heiden).  H 
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]VIost  of  these  accounts,  it  must  be  observed, 
ocalize  the  Flood,  and  confine  it  to  Greece  or  some 
part  of  Greece.  Aristotle  speaks  of  a  local  inun- 
dation near  JJodona  only  (Meieorol.  i.  14). 

It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  later  the  narra- 
tive, the  more  definite  the  form  it  assumes,  and 
the  more  nearly  it  resembles  the  Mosaic  account. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  Egyptians 
had  no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to 
credit  Manetho.  Nor  has  any  such  record  been 
detected  on  the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the 
mythology  of  Egypt-  'I'hey  knev*',  however,  of  the 
flood  of  Deucahon,  but  seem  to  have  been  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  partial  or  uni- 
versal, and  they  supposed  it  to  have  been  preceded 
by  several  others." 

Everybody  knows  Ovid's  story  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  as  a  very  singular  coincidence  that, 
'ust  as,  according  to  Ovid,  the  earth  was  repeopled 
by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  throwing  the  bones  of 
their  mother  («'.  e.  stones)  behind  their  backs,  so 
among  the  Tamanaki,  a  Carib  tribe  on  the  Orinoko, 
the  story  goes  that  a  man  and  his  wife  escaping 
from  the  flood  to  the  top  of  the  high  mountain 
Tapanacu,  threw  over  their  heads  the  fruit  of  the 
Mauritia-palm,  whence  sprung  a  new  race  of  men  and 
women.  This  curious  coincidence  between  Hellenic 
and  American  traditions  seems  explicable  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  some  common  centre  of  tradition.'' 

After  the  Flood.  —  Noah's  first  act  after  he  left 
the  ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture, 
and  the  first  burnt  sacrifice.  Noah,  it  is  said,  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered  burnt-ofieriiigs  on  the  altar.  And  then  the 
narrative  adds  with  childlike  simplicity:  "And 
Jehovah  smelled  a  smell  of  rest  (or  satisfaction), 
and  Jehovah  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse 
the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake;  for  the  im- 
agination of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth: 
neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living 
thing  as  I  have  done."  Jehovah  accepts  the  sacri- 
fice of  Noah  as  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  man  that  he  desires  reconciliation  and  com- 
munion with  God ;  and  therefore  the  renewed  earth 
shall  no  more  be  wasted  with  a  plague  of  waters, 
but  so  lonsr  as  the  earth  shall  last,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease. 


«  *  A  friend  conversant  with  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  very  properl.y  suggests  that 
this  statement  as  to  the  ignorance  of  tlie  Egyptians 
concerning  a  flood  is  too  unqualified.  Some  Egyp- 
tologers mainbihi  a  dilfercnt  opinion.  (1.)  They  allege 
that  the  name  of  Noah  himself  (iVA,  Null,  Noh,  etc.) 
is  found  oa  the  monuuieuts,  represented  as  "  the  god 
of  water  "  (see  Osburu's  Monumental  Egypt,  i.  239). 
Osburn  cites  Champollion  and  Birch  in  favor  of  this 
interpretation,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  that 
of  the  patriarch  through  whom  the  race  was  perpet- 
uated aft«r  the  flood.  (2. )  The  names  of  the  first  of 
the  eight  fereat  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  as  given  by  Wil- 
kinson from  the  moauments,  are  believed  to  be  dilTerent 
forms  of  the  name  Noah  {Manners  and  Customs  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  second  series,  i.  241).  (3.)  In  the  legend 
of  Osiris,  the  chief  primitive  divinity  of  the  Egyptians, 
incidents  are  stated  which  seem  clearly  to  identify  that 
deity  with  Noah  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ^Bryant, 
Mythology,  ii.  235  ff.  [Lond.  1775]  ;  Kenrick's  Hist, 
of  Egypt,  i.  355 ;  Wilkinson's  Manners  ami  Ciistoin.i 
rf  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  254  ff-S  (4.)  We  have  perhaps  a 
reminiscence  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  in  the  occur- 
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Then  follows  the  blessing  of  God  (Elohim)  upon 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  are  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply:  they  are  to  have  lordship  over  the  infe- 
rior animals;  not,  however,  as  at  the  first  by  na- 
tive right,  but  by  terror  is  their  rule  to  be  estab- 
lished. All  living  creatures  are  now  given  to  man 
for  food ;  but  express  provision  is  made  that  the 
blood  (in  which  is  the  life)  sfiould  not  be  eaten. 
This  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  animal 
food  was  not  eaten  before  the  flood,  but  only  that 
now  the  use  of  it  was  sanctioned  by  divine  permis- 
sion. The  prohibition  with  regard  to  blood  reap- 
pears with  fresh  force  in  the  Jewish  ritual  (Lev. 
iii.  17,  vii.  26,  27,  xvii.  10-14;  Deut.  xii.  16,  23, 
24,  XV.  23),  and  seemed  to  the  Apostles  so  essen- 
tially human  as  well  as  Jewish  that  they  thought 
it  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  Gentile  converts.  In 
later  times  the  Greek  Church  urged  it  as  a  reproach 
against  the  Latin  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  eat 
things  strangled  {sttffocata  in  quibus  sanguis  tene- 
tur). 

Next,  God  makes  provision  for  the  security  of 
human  life.  The  blood  of  man,  which  is  his  life, 
is  yet  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts. 
When  it  has  been  shed  God  will  require  it,  whether 
of  beast  or  of  man :  and  man  himself  is  to  be  the 
appointed  channel  of  Divine  justice  upon  the  hom- 
icide: "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  He  man."  Hence  is  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  civil  power.  And  just  as  the  priesthood  is 
declared  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  Israel  before  it  is 
made  representative  in  certain  individuals,  so  here 
the  civil  authority  is  declared  to  lie  a  right  of  hu- 
man nature  itself,  before  it  is  delivered  over  into 
the  hands  of  a  particular  executive. 

Thus  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  world  God 
gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  natural  order  of  the  universe, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  human  life 
with  a  special  sanctity  as  resting  upon  these  two 
pillars  —  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  man's  like- 
ness to  God. 

Of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are 
called,  the  observance  of  which  was  required  of 
all  Jewish  proselytes,  three  only  are  here  expressly 
mentioned:  the  abstinence  from  blood;  the  pro- 
hibition of  murder;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
civil  authority.  The  remaining  four:  the  prohi- 
bition of  idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  of  incest,  and  of 


rence  of  numerous  localities  in  Egypt  in  which  a  triad 
of  deities  was  worshipped.  Wilkinson  gives  a  list  of 
a  number  of  such  places,  among  them  Thebes,  with  the 
names  of  the  deities  (Wilkinson  as  above,  i.  230). 
The  knowledge  of  a  flood  ascribed  by  Plato  to  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Timasus  (p.  23  Steph.)  is  that  they 
knew  of  several  deluges,  but  affirmed  that  their  own 
land  had  never  been  thus  visited.  Their  national  ego- 
tism may  have  led  them  to  claim  this  exemption  as 
the  special  favorites  of  heaven.  H. 

6  *  "  Tliese  primeval  traditions  of  the  human  race," 
says  .\uberleu,  "  illustrate  as  much  the  historical  cred- 
ibility of  the  Mcsaic  writings,  even  in  their  minute 
recitals,  as  they  do  their  essential  purity  and  elevation, 
in  contrast  with  the  heathen  myths.  In  this  lattei 
respect  it  will  be  seen  especially  how  Israel  only,  to- 
gether with  the  fact,  maintains  at  the  same  time  the 
innermost  idea  of  the  fact ;  while  the  heathen  preserve 
the  external  forms  remarkably  enough,  but  clothe 
them  with  fantastic  and'  national  costumes.  There  is 
a  difference  here  similar  to  that  between  the  canonical 
and  the  apocryphal  Gospels"  {Die  GUtlliche  Otfen- 
baru7ig  :  ein  apologetischer  Versuch,  i.  147  *).  H. 
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theft,  rested  apparently  on    the  general  sense  of 
mankind. 

It  is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  cov- 
enant made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we 
find  the  strongest  evidence  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
writer  it  was  universal,  i.  e.  that  it  extended  to  all 
the  then  known  tcorld.  The  literal  truth  of  the 
narrative  obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  human 
race,  except  eight  persons,  perished  by  the  waters 
of  the  flood.  Noah  is  clearly  the  head  of  a  new 
human  family,  the  representative  of  the  whole 
race.  It  is  as  such  that  God  makes  his  covenant 
with  him ;  and  hence  selects  a  natural  plienom- 
enon  as  the  sign  of  that  covenant,  just  as  later  in 
making  a  national  covenant  with  Abraham,  He 
made  the  seal  of  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  sign  in  the 
flesh.  The  bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by  every  nation 
under  heaven,  is  an  unfailing  witness  to  the  truth 
of  God.  Was  the  rainbow,  then,  we  ask,  never 
seen  before  the  Flood  ?  Was  this  "  sign  in  the 
heavens  "  beheld  for  tlie  first  time  by  the  eight 
dwellers  in  the  ark  when,  after  their  long  imprison- 
ment, they  stood  again  upon  the  green  eartli,  and 
saw  the  dark  humid  clouds  spanned  by  its  glorious 
arch  ?  Such  seems  the  meaning  of  the  narrator. 
And  yet  this  implies  that  there  was  no  rain  before 
the  flood,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed, 
at  least  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  world  at 
large  there  has  been  such  change  in  meteorological 
phenomena  as  here  implied.  That  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  earth  should  never  have  been  visited  by 
rain  is  quite  conceivable.  Egypt,  though  not  ab- 
solutely witlinut  rain,  very  rarely  sees  it.  But  the 
country  of  Noah  and  the  ark  was  a  mountainous 
country;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical  condi- 
tions must  have  been  suspended,  or  a  new  law  must 
have  come  into  operation  after  the  Flood,  if  the 
rain  then  first  fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had  conse- 
quently never  before  been  painted  on  the  clouds. 
Hence,  many  writers  have  supposed  that  tlie  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  was  now  for 
the  first  time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  a  sign ; 
that  not  a  new  phenomenon  was  visible,  but  that 
a  nev/  meaning  was  given  to  a  phenomenon  already 
existing.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words: 
"  This  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  I  do  set 
between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  thing  which 
is  with  you  for  everlasting  generations:  my  bow 
have  I  set  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  the  sign 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over 
the  earth,  then  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud, 
and  I  will  remember  my  covenant  which  is  between 
me  and  you  and  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,"  etc. 
Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  himself 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  following  in  this  the  tra- 
dition of  his  family.  It  is  particularly  noticed 
that  he  planted  a  vineyard,  and  some  of  the  older 
Jewish  writers,  with  a  touch  of  poetic  beauty,  tell 
us  that  he  took  the  shoots  of  a  vine  which  had 
wandered  out  of  paradise  wherewith  to  plant  his 
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vineyard."  Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  proper- 
ties or  otherwise,  we  are  not  informed,  but  he 
drank  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became 
intoxicated  and  shamefully  exposed  himself  in  his 
own  tent.  One  of  his  sons,  Ham,  mocked  openly 
at  his  father's  disgrace.  The  others,  with  dutiful 
care  and  reverence,  endeavored  to  hide  it.  Noah 
was  not  so  drunk  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
indignity  which  his  youngest  son  had  put  upon 
him ;  and  when  he  recovered  from  the  efl^ects  of 
his  intoxication,  he  declared  that  in  requital  for 
this  act  of  brutal  unfeeling  mockery,  a  curse 
should  rest  upon  the  sons  of  Ham,  that  he  who 
knew  not  tlie  duty  of  a  child,  should  see  his  own 
son  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  With 
the  curse  on  his  youngest  son  was  joined  a  blessing 
on  the  other  two.  It  ran  thus,  in  the  old  poetic 
or  rather  rhythmical  and  alliterative  form  into 
which  the  more  solemn  utterances  of  antiquity 
commonly  fell.     And  he  said :  — 

Cursed  be  Canaan, 

A  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren. 

And  he  said :  — 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave ! 

May  God  enlarge  Japhet,'' 

And  let  him  dwell  iu  the  tents  of  Shem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave ! 

Of  old,  a  father's  solemn  curse  or  blessing  was 
held  to  have  a  mysterious  power  of  fulfilling  itself 
And  in  this  case  the  words  of  the  rigliteous  man, 
though  strictly  the  expression  of  a  wish  (Dr.  Pye 
Smith  is  quite  wrong  in  translating  all  the  verbs 
as  futures;  they  are  optatives),  did  in  fact  amount 
to  a  prophecy.  It  has  been  asked  why  Noah  did 
not  curse  Ham,  instead  of  cursing  Canaan.  It 
might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  at  such  times 
men  are  not  left  to  themselves,  and  that  a  divine 
purpose  as  truly  guided  Noah's  hps  then,  as  it  did 
the  hands  of  Jacob  afterward?.  But,  moreover,  it 
was  surely  by  a  righteous  retribution  that  he,  who 
as  youngest  son  had  dishonored  his  father,  should 
see  the  curse  light  on  the  head  of  his  own  young- 
est son.  The  blow  was  probably  heavier  than  if  it 
had  lighted  directly  on  himself.  Thus  early  in  the 
world's  history  was  the  lesson  taught  practically 
which  the  law  afterwards  expressly  enunciated,  that 
God  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Canaan  shows  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible  the  fulfillment  of  the 
curse.  When  Israel  took  possession  of  his  land, 
he  became  the  slave  of  Shem :  when  Tyre  fell 
before  the  arms  of  Alexander,  and  Carthage  suc- 
cumbed to  her  Roman  conquerors,  he  became  the 
slave  of  Japhet:  and  we  almost  hear  the  echo 
of  Noah's  curse  in  Hannibal's  Agnosco  fortunam 
Carthaginis,  when  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  his 
brother  was  thrown  contemptuously  into  the  Funic 
lines. <^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words,  "  And  let 
him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  "  trod,"  Or 
"  Japhet,"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb.  At  first  it 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Noah  prays 


«  Armenia  it  has  been  observed,  is  still  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  4,  9) 
speaks  of  the  excellent  wines  of  the  country,  and  his 
account  has  been  confirmed  in  more  recent  times  (Ritter, 
Erdlc.  X.  319,  554,  etc.).  The  Greek  myth  referred  the 
discovery  and  cultivation  of  the  vine  to  Dionysos,  who 
according  to  one  version  brought  it  ft'om  India  (Diod. 


Sic.  iii.  32),  according  to  another  from  Phrygia  (Strabo 
X.  469).  Asia  at  all  events  is  the  acknowledged  horn 
of  the  vine. 

fc  There  is  an  alliterative  play  upon  words  hew 
which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  translation. 

c  See  Delitzsch.  Comm.  in  loo. 
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tint  God  would  dwell  there  (the  root  of  the  verb  is 

the  same  as  that  of  the  noun  Shechinah).  But 
the  blessing  of  Sheni  has  been  spoken  already.  It 
IS  better  therefore  to  take  Japhet  as  the  subject. 
What  then  is  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  tents 
of  Sheni  V  Not  of  course  that  he  should  so  occupy 
them  as  to  thrust  out  the  original  possessors;  nor 
even  that  they  should  melt  into  one  people;  but, 
as  it  would  seem,  that  Japhet  may  enjoy  the 
religious  privileges  of  Sham.  So  Augustine  : 
"  Latificet  Deus  Japiieth  et  habitet  in  tentoriis 
Seni,  id  est,  in  Ecclesiis  quas  lilii  Prophetarum 
Apostoli  construxeruiit."'  The  Talmud  sees  this 
blessing  fulfilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
in  sacred  things,  such  as  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Thus  Shem  is  blessed  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jehovah:  and  Japhet  with  temporal  in- 
crease and  dominion  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
further  hope  of  sharing  afterwards  in  spiritual 
advantages.  After  this  prophetic  blessing  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  patriarch  but  the  sum  of  his  years. 
"  And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  And  thus  all  the  days  of  Noah 
were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years:  and  he  died." 

For  the  literature  of  this  article  the  various 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  especially  those  of  mod- 
ern date,  may  be  consulted.  Such  are  those  of 
Tuch,  1838;  of  Baumgarten,  18-i.3;  Knobel,  1852; 
Schroder,  1840;  Delitzsch,  3d  ed.  1860.  To  the 
last  of  these  especially  the  present  writer  is  nnich 
indebted.  Other  works  bearing  on  the  subject 
more  or  less  directly  are  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geulogif,  1853  ;  Pfati''s  Schojrf'ungs-Geschichie, 
1855;  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Re- 
vealed Rellgiim ;  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks;  Hardwick's  Christ  and  other  Masters, 
1857;  Midler's  Die  Americanischen  Urreligioiien  ; 
Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  and  Ewald's  Jahrbiicher,  have 
also  been  consulted.  The  writer  has  further  to 
express  his  obligations  both  to  Professor  Owen  and 
to  Professor  Huxley,  and  especially  to  the  latter 
gentleman,  for  much  valuable  information  on  the 
scientific  questions  touched  upon  in  this  article. 
J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  See  especially  Niigelsbach's  article  on  Noah 
(Herzog's  Real- Kncijkl.  x.  394-4:03)  for  an  admi- 
rable sunmiary  of  the  historical  testimonies  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  observe  that  the  author  cites  at  every  step  the 
proper  authoritj-  for  his  statements.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  univers.ality  of  the  flood,  may  be  men- 
tioned, among  American  writers,  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock  on  the  Historical  and  Geological  Deluges 
in  the  Bibl.  Repository  (ix.  78  if.,  x.  328  ff.,  and 
xi.  Itr.),  and  his  Religion  of  Geology,  lect.  xii. 
(Bost.  1861);  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  Geology  to  Theology,  BiOl.  Saa-a,  xxiv. 
463  ff. ;  and  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  who  inserts  an 
excursus  on  Gen.  viii.  1-19,  in  his  translation 
of  Lange's  Commentary  on  Genesis,  pp.  314-322 
(N.  Y.  1868).  These  writers  understand  that 
the  flood  was  limited  locally,  but  was  coextensive 
with  the  p.art  of  the  earth  inhabited  at  that  time. 
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Dr.  Edward  Robinson  has  some  good  remarks  on 
the  philological  or  etymological  proofs  of  the  Bibli- 
cal deluge  under  Akk,  in  his  ed.  of  Calmet's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Bost.  1832).  On  that 
branch  of  the  argument,  see  especially  Philipp 
Buttmann's  Mylhologus  oder  Die  Sagen  des 
Alterthums,  i.  180-234  (Berl.  1828).  He  finds 
evidence  of  the  diffusion  of  the  names  of  the  Bib- 
lical Shemitic  patriarchs,  under  analogous  forms, 
in  the  languages  of  various  ancient  nations.  Raw- 
liiison  mentions  the  Chaldsean  legends  of  the  flood 
[Ancient  Monarchies,  i.  184).  H. 

NO'AH  (n^D  [^motion,  commotion']:  Noucc: 
Noa).  One  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

NO-A'MON,  NO  (V'^!2«  Sb  [see  below]: 
jxepU  'AixfjLQiv-  Alexandria  (populoi'mn),  Nah.  iii. 
8 :  "  SD  :  Ai({cT-7roAtj :  Alexandria,  Jer.  xlvi.  25 ; 
Ez.  XXX.  14,  15,  10),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Thebae 
(Thebes),  or  Diospolis  Magna.  The  second  part 
of  the  first  form  is  the  name  of  AMEN,  the  chief 
divinity  of  Thebes,  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  this  place  in  Jeremiah,  "  Behold, 
I  will  punish  Anion  [or  '  the  multitude,'  with 
reference  to  Amen  *]  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods,  and  their  kings"  (/.  c); 
and  perhaps  also  alluded  to  in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  15). 
[.\jiON.]  The  second  part  of  the  Egyptian  sacred 
name  of  the  city,  HA-AMEN,  "  the  abode  of 
Amen,"  is  the  same.  There  is  a  difiiculty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  No.  It  has  been  supposed,  in 
accordance  with  the  LXX.  rendering  of  No-Amon 
by  fiepls  'Anixeiu,  that  the  Coptic  JtO^, 
JtOI'iP.  funis,  funiculus,  once  funis  mensorius 
(Mic.  ii.  4),  instead  of  JtO^  JtpOL'OI,  might 
indicate  that  it  signified  "portion,"  so  that  the 
name  would  mean  "the  portion  of  Amon."  But 
if  so,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  use  of  No  alone  V 
It  thus  occurs  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in  the 
Language  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  in  which  it 
is  written  Ni'a,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
("  Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History  and  Chro- 
nology," etc..  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  2d  Ser.  vii. 
166).'^  The  conjectures  that  Thebes  was  called 
H  Hi  H  <5-JUL0TJt/' the  abode  of  Amen," 
or,  still  nearer  the  Hebrew,  it^-  ^JULOTH. 
"  the  [city]  of  Amen,"  like  Jl«J,HCJ;  "  the 
[city]  of  Isis,"  or,  as  Gesenius  prefers,  JUt^ 
^JULOTit,  "  the  place  of  Amen  "  (Thes.  s.  v.), 
are  all  liable  to  two  serious  objections,  that  they 
neither  represent  the  Egyptian  name,  nor  afford 
an  explanation  of  the  use  of  No  alone.  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  No  is  a  Semitic 
name,  and  that  Amon  is  added  in  Nahum  (1.  c.) 
to  distinguish  Thebes  from  some  other  place  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  or  on  account  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Amen  with  that  city.  Thebes  also  bears 
in  ancient  Egyptian  the  common  name,  of  doubt- 


a  *  In  Nah.  iii.  8,  the  A.  V.  has  incorrectly  "  popu- 
lous No,"  instead  of  No-Amon.  H. 

b  The  former  is  the  more  probable  reading,  as  the 
gods  of  Egypt  are  mentioned  almost  Immediately 
ifter. 

c  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  identifies  Ni"a  with  No-Amon. 
The  whole  paper  (pp.  137  £f.)  is  of  great  importance. 


as  illustrating  the  reference  in  Nahum  to  the  capture 
of  Thebes,  by  showing  that  Egypt  was  conquered  by 
both  Esarhaddon  and  As.shur-bani-pal,  and  that  the 
latter  twice  took  Thebes.  If  these  wars  were  after 
the  prophet's  time,  the  narrative  of  them  makes  it 
more  probable  than  it  before  seemed  that  there  was  a 
still  earlier  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrians. 
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ful  signification,  AP-T  or  T-AP,  which  the  Greeks 
represented  by  Thebje.  The  whole  metropohs,  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  was  called  TAM.  (See 
Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  i.  175  ff.) 

Jerome  supposes  No  to  be  either  Alexandria  or 
Egypt  itself  {In  Jesaiam,  lib.  v.  t.  iii.  col.  125,  ed. 
Paris,  1704).  Champollion  takes  it  to  be  Dios- 
polis  in  Lower  Egypt  (VEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons, 
ii.  131);  but  Gesenius  (/.  c.)  well  observes  that 
it  would  not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to 
Nineveh.  This  and  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian 
record  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  The 
description  of  No-Amon,  as  "  situate  among  the 
rivers,  the  waters  round  about  it"  (Nah.  L  c. ), 
remarkably  characterizes  Thebes,  the  only  town  of 
ancient  Egypt  which  we  know  to  have  been  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile;  and  the  prophecy  that 
it  should  "be  rent  asunder  "  (Ez.  xxx.  16)  cainiot 
fail  to  appear  remarkably  significant  to  the  observer 
who  stands  amidst  the  vast  ruins  of  its  chief 
edifice,  the  great  temple  of  Amen,  which  is  rent 
and  shattered  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  although  it 
must  be  held  to  refer  primarily,  at  least,  rather  to 
the  breaking  up  or  capture  of  the  city  (comp.  2  K. 
sxv.  4,  Jer.  hi.  7),  than  to  its  destruction.  See 
Thebes.  R.  S.  P. 

NOB  pD  [elevation,  height] :  No^iSci;  [Vat. 
No^/ia,  1  Sam.  xxii.  11  ;]  Alex.  No;3a,  exc. 
No/3ae,  1  Sam.  xxii.  11;  [FA.«]  No;8,  Neh.  xi.  .32 
[where  Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit] :  Nobe,  Nub 
in  Neh.)  was  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  situated  on  some  eminence  near 
Jerusalem.  That  it  was  on  one  of  the  roads 
which  led  from  the  north  to  the  capital,  and  within 
sight  of  it,  is  certain  from  the  illustrative  passage 
in  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32)  describes  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrian  army :  — 

"He  comes  to  Ai,  passes  through  Migron, 

At  Michmash  deposits  his  baggage  ; 

They  cross  the  pass,  Geba  is  our  night-station ; 

Terrified  is  Ramah,  Gibeah  of  Saul  flees. 

Shriek  with  thy  voice,  daughter  of  Gallim  ; 

Listen,  0  Laish  1     Ah,  poor  Anathoth ! 

Madmenah  escapes,  dwellers  in  Gebim  takeflight.a 

Yet  this  day  he  halts  at  Nob : 

He  shakes  his  hand  against  the  mount,  daughter 
of  Zion,  • 

The  hill  of  Jerusalem."' 

In  this  spirited  sketch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy 
pouring  down  from  the  north ;  they  reach  at  length 
the  neighborhood  of  the  devoted  city;  they  take 
possession  of  one  village  after  another;  while  the 
inhabitants  flee  at  their  approach,  and  fill  the 
country  with  cries  of  terror  and  distress.  It  is 
implied  here  clearly  that  Nob  was  the  last  station 
in  their  line  of  march,  whence  the  invaders  could 
see  Jerusalem,  and  whence  they  could  be  seen,  as 
they  "shook  the  hand"  in  proud  derision  of  their 
enemies.  Lightfoot  also  mentions  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (0pp.  ii.  203)  that  Jerusalem  and  Nob  stood 
within  sight  of  each  other. 

Nob  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle, 
or  ark  of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a  time  during  the 
days  of  its  wanderings  before  a  home  was  provided 
for  it  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  1,  &c.).     A  coni- 


a  "The  full  idea,"  says  Gesenius  (Handiv.  s.  v.), 
"is  that  they  hurry  off  to  conceal  their  treasures.' 

b  *  Riietschi  takes  the  same  view  of  this  difficulty 
jind  decides  against  the  identification  (Herzog's  Real- 
f^ncykl.  X.  404).    Tiiegestus  minantis  (Gesen.)  has  little 
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pany  of  the  Benjamites  settled  here  after  the  return 
from  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  But  the  event  for 
which  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the  Scripture  annals, 
was  a  frightful  massacre  which  occurred  there  in 
the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17-19).  David  had 
fled  thither  from  the  court  of  the  jealous  king; 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  escaped 
being  unknown,  Ahimelech,  the  high-priest  at  Nob, 
gave  him  some  of  the  shew-bread  from  the  golden 
table,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  which  he  had  in 
his  charge  as  a  sacred  trophy.  Doeg,  an  Edomite, 
the  king's  shepherd,  who  was  present,  reported  the 
affair  to  his  master.  Saul  was  enraged  on  hearing 
that  such  favor  had  been  shown  to  a  man  whom 
he  hated  as  a  rival;  and  nothing  would  appease 
him  but  the  indiscrimhiate  slaughter  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Nob.  The  king's  executioners  hav- 
ing refused  to  perform  the  bloody  deed  (1  Sam.- 
xxii.  17),  he  said  to  Doeg,  the  spy,  who  bad  be- 
trayed the  unsuspecting  Ahimelech,  "  Turn  thou, 
and  fall  upon  the  priests.  And  Doeg  the  Edomite 
turned,  and  he  fell  upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on 
that  day  four-score  and  five  persons  that  did  wear 
a  linen  ephod.  And  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests, 
smote  he  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men 
and  women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen,  and 
asses,  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 
Abiathar,  a  son  of  Ahimelech,  was  the  only  person 
who  survived  to  recount  the  sad  story. 

It  would  be  a  long  time,  naturally,  before  the 
doomed  city  could  recover  from  such  a  blow.  It 
appears  in  fact  never  to  have  regained  its  ancient 
importance.  The  references  in  Is.  x.  32  and  Neh. 
xi.  32  are  the  only  later  allusions  to  Nob  which 
we  find  in  the  O.  T.  All  trace  of  the  name  has 
disappeared  from  the  country  long  ago.  Jerome 
states  that  nothing  remained  in  his  time  to  indicate 
where  it  had  been.  Geographers  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  precise  spot  with  which  we  are  to  identify 
the  ancient  locality.  Some  of  the  conjectures  on 
this  point  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  "  It  must 
have  been  situated,"  says  Dr.  Robiiison  (Researches, 
vol.  i.  p.  464),  "somewhere  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  northeast  of  the  city.  We 
sought  all  along  this  ridge  from  the  Damascus 
road  to  the  summit  opposite  the  city,  for  some 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  place  of  Nob ;  but  without  the  slightest  suc- 
cess." Kiepert's  map  places  Nob  at  el-Isdiwh, 
not  far  from  Andta,  about  a  mile  northwest  of  Je- 
rusalem. Tobler  ( Tapographie  von  Jems.  ii.  §  719) 
describes  this  village  as  beautifully  situated,  and 
occupying  unquestionably  an  ancient  site.  But  it 
must  be  regarded  as  fatal  to  this  identification  that 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  seen  from  that  point.''  £1- 
Isawith  is  in  a  valley,  and  the  r;/;-((?«a/!iC  representa- 
tion of  the  prophet  would  be  unsuited  to  such  a 
place.  Mr.  Porter  (Handb.  ii.  324)  expresses  the 
confident  belief  that  Nob  is  to  be  sought  on  a  low 
peaked  tell,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  northern 
road  and  opposite  to  Shafat.  He  found  there 
several  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  large  building 
stones,  and  various  other  indications  of  an  ancient 
town.  The  top  of  this  hill  "=  aflJbrds  an  extensive 
vievsr,  and  Mount  Zion  is  distinctly  seen,  though 


or  no  significance  unless  those  menaced  could  see  the 
invaders  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Grove  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  el-Isauneh  (Clark's  Bible  Atlas,  p.  204).      H. 

c  *  This  hill,  says  Lieut.  Warren   (Report,  Oct.  let 
1867),  is  called  S&ma/i.  H. 
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Mor'ah   and    Olivet   are  hid    by   an   intervening 
ridge. 

The  Noh  spoken  of  above  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  which  Jerome  mentions  in  tlie  plain 
of  Sharon,  not  far  from  Lydda.  (See  Von  Kau- 
mer's  Paldstina,  p.  19Q.)  No  allusion  is  made  to 
this  latter  place  in  the  Bilile.  The  Jews  after  re- 
covering the  ark  of  Jehovah  from  the  I^hilistines 
would  be  likely  to  keep  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
similar  disaster ;  and  the  Nob  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  Saul,  must  have 
been  among  the  mountains.  This  Nob,  or  Nobba 
as  Jerome  writes,  now  Btit  Nuba,  could  not  be 
the  village  of  that  name  near  Jerusalem.  The 
towns  with  which  Isaiah  associates  the  place  put 
that  view  out  of  the  question.  H.  B.  H. 

NO'BAH  Cn^^  [barking,  a  loud  tv/y] : 
Na0<i0,  Na/3at;  Alex.  Na/Scoe,  NaySefl:  Nobo, 
[_Nube]).  The  name  conferred  by  the  conqueror 
of  Kenath  and  the  villages  in  dependence  on  it 
on  his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  For  a 
certain  period  after  the  establishment  of  the  Israel- 
ite rule  the  new  name  remained,  and  is  used  to 
mark  the  course  taken  by  Gideon  in  his  chase  after 
Zebah  and  Zahnunna  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is 
not  again  heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  appears  to  have  recovered  its 
hold,  which  it  has  since  retained;  for  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  Ktmdwut  it  is  the  name  of  the 
place  to  the  present  day  (see  Onomasiicon,  Nabo). 

Ewald  (Uesch.  ii.  208,  note  2)  identifies  the 
Nobah  of  Gideon's  pursuit  with  Nophah  of  Num. 
xxi.  30,  and  distinguishes  them  both  from  Nobah 
of  Num.  xxxii.  42,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
mentioned  with  Dibon,  Medeba,  and  Jogbehah. 
But  if  Jogbehah  be,  as  he  elsewhere  (ii.  504,  note 
4)  suggests,  el-J ebtibeh,  between  Amindn  and  ei- 
Salt,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  distinction.  In 
truth  the  lists  of  Gad  and  Reuben  in  Num.  xxxii. 
are  so  confused  that  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the 
towns  of  each  in  accordance  with  our  present  im- 
perfect topographical  knowledge  of  those  regions. 
Ewald  also  (ii.  392,  note)  identifies  Nobah  of  Num. 
xxxii.  42  with  Naioa  or  Neve,  a  place  15  or  16 
miles  east  of  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of  Gennes- 
aret  (Ritter,  Jordun,  p.  356).  But  if  Kenath  and 
Nobah  are  the  same,  and  Kundwat  be  Kenath,  the 
identification  is  both  unnecessary  and  untenable. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  with  that  curious  disregard 
of  probability  which  is  so  puzzling  in  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  Oiiomasticon,  identify  Nobah  of 
Judg.  viii.  with  Nob,  "  the  city  of  the  Priests,  af- 
terwards laid  waste  by  Saul"  (Onorn.  No/x/3a  and 
"  Nabbe  sive  Nobba  ").  G. 

NO'BAH  (n53  Ibai-ting,  a  bud  cry] :  Na- 
/3aC:  Nob'i).  An  Israelite  warrior  (Num.  xxxii. 
42  only),  probably,  like  Jair,  a  IManassite,  who  dur- 
ing the  conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Kenath 
and  the  villages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon  it 
(Heb.  ''daughters"),  and  gave  them  his  own 
name.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Seder 
01(17)1  Rribbn,  ix.)  Nobah  was  born  in  Egypt,  died 
after  the  decease  of  Moses,  and  was  buried  during 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  form  of  the  name  in 
the  LXX.  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  Nebo. 

G. 
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«  *  Matthew,  it  is  true,  has  6  vrais  /uou,  which  signi- 
fies "  servant "  or  "  child  "  (viii.  6).   Luke  has  the  same 


*  NOBLEMAN  (|8a(nAi/c<^s),  the  title  of  a 
courtier  or  royal  officer  of  Herod  xVntipas,  who 
came  to  Jesus  at  Cana,  to  entreat  him  to  heal  his 
son,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  point  of  death  at 
his  home,  in  Capernaum.  On  his  return  he 
found  that  the  cure  had  been  wTought  at  the  very 
moment  when  Jesus  said,  "  Thy  son  liveth  "  (John 
iv.  46,  47).  Some  critics  (Ewald,  DeWette  with 
some  hesitation,  Baur)  regard  this  miracle  as  identi 
cal  with  that  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  ser 
vant  (Matt.  viii.  5;  Luke  vii.  1-10).  But  it  il 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  differences  in  the  two 
accounts  with  this  supposition.  Cana  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  related  by  John,  and  Capernaum 
that  of  the  miracle  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
One  of  the  men  was  a  Jew  (included  at  least  among 
the  Galileans,  John  iv.  48)  in  the  service  of  the 
king  or  tetrarch,  as  bis  designation  implies,  the 
other  a  Roman  and  a  centurion  (Luke  vii.  2). 
In  one  case  it  was  a  son  of  the  petitioner  who 
wa8  sick,  in  the  other  his  servant,"  and,  finally,  the 
nobleman  requested  Jesus  to  come  to  his  house, 
whereas  the  centurion  felt  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
worthy to  receive  him  under  his  roof.  He  is  called 
/3acrjAi«ds  with  the  same  propriety  that  Herod 
Antipas  is  called  jSaffiAcvs  (Mark  vi.  14),  though 
the  stricter  title  of  the  latter  was  TiTpdpxn^  (Matt, 
xiv.  1).  It  is  a  complimentary  title  rather  than 
official  as  applied  to  both.  H. 

NOD  [n^,  wandering:  Nai'5:  prvfugus]. 
[C.UN.] 

NO'DAB  (3"3'"13  [nobility]:  J^aSa0a7oi-  No- 
dab),  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  only 
in  1  Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  of  the  war  of  the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  against  the  Hagarites  (vv.  9-22); 
"  and  they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephish,  and  AWrti "  (ver.  19).  In  Gen. 
XXV.  15  and  1  Chr.  i.  31,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and 
Kedemah  are  the  last  three  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  supposed  that  Nodab  also  was 
one  of  his  sons.  But  we  have  no  other  mention 
of  Nodab,  and  it  is  probable,  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
ditional evidence,  that  he  was  a  grandson  or  other 
descendant  of  the  patriarch,  and  that  the  n.anie,  in 
the  time  of  the  record,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprung 
from  such  descendant.  The  Hagarites,  and  Jetur, 
Nephish,  and  Nodab,  were  pastoral  people,  for  the 
Reubenites  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the 
east  [land]  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  and  in  the 
war  a  great  multitude  of  cattle  —  camels,  sheep, 
and  asses  —  were  taken.  A  hundred  thousand 
men  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain,  so  that  the 
tribes  must  have  been  ^•ery  numerous  and  the  Is- 
raelites "dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  captivity." 
If  the  Hagarites  (or  Ilagareiies)  were,  as  is  most 
probable,  the  people  who  afterwards  inhabited  Hejer 
[Hagakenes],  they  were  driven  .southwards,  into 
the  northeastern  province  of  Arabia,  bordering  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  low  tracts  sur 
rounding  them.     [Jetur;  Itue.ea;  Naphish.] 

E.  S.  P. 

NO'E  (Nwe:  NoS).  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob. 
iv.  12;  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38;  Luke  iii.  30,  xvii.  26, 
27).     [Noah.] 

NO'EBA  (No6;3a:  Nac/ioba)  =  'NEKor> A  1 
(1  Esdr.  V.  31;  comp.  Ezr.  u.  48). 


(vii.  7) ;  but  the  latter  has  also  rbi'  Sov\ov  auroO  (rer. 
3),  and  this  resolves  the  ambiguity.  H. 
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NO'GAH  (n^3  [dawn,  day-break]:  fiayai, 
Na7e9;  [Alex,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  No7€,  Comp. 
Noye';  FA.  in  xiv.  6,  NayerO  No(/e,  Noga). 
One  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  David  who  were  born 
to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6).  His 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  in  2  Sam.  v. 

NO'HAH  (nn'l2  [res/]:  Na.cC;  [Vat.  Nooa:] 
Nohaa).  The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
2). 

*  NOISOME  (0.  F.  noisir,  "to  hurt,"  Lat. 
nocere)  is  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  iioxiwis, 
baneful,  destructive,  in  I's.  xci.  3,  Ez.  xiv.  21,  and 
Ex.  viii.  21,  Job  xxxi.  40,  marg.  A. 

NON  (]'13   [in  1  Chr.  vii.  27 ;  but  elsewhere, 

■j^^,  afsh]:  Now;  [Vat.  Alex.  Nou/i:]  Nun). 
Nun,  the  father  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  27). 

NOPH,  MOPH  i^b  [see  below]  :  MeV(^ix: 
3femphis,  Is.  xix.  13,  Jer.  ii.  16,  Ez.  xxx.  13,  16; 
^72:  MefMcpis-  Memphis,  Hos.  ix.  6),  a  city  of 
Egypt,  Memphis.  These  forms  are  contracted 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian  common  name,  i\IEN- 
NUFR,  or  MEN-NEFRU,,  "the  good  abode," 
or  perhaps    "the   abode  of  the  good  one:"  also 

contracted    in    the    Coptic    forms       Al-6nrJJj 

jULejuiqj,      JutenSe,        lieMSe 

(M),     jtXejtXqe        (S);   in   the  Greek   MeV 

<^is ;  and  in  the  Arabic  il/ew/",  ^..aXx.  The  He- 
brew forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  col- 
loquial forms  of  tlie  name,  current  with  the  Shem- 
ites,  if  not  with  the  Egyptians  also.  As  to  the 
meaning  of  JMemphis,  Plutarch  observes  that  it 
was  interpreted  to  signify  either  the  ha\en  of  good 
ones,  or  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris  {koI  tV  yuei/  irSXtv 
ot  /xev  '6pjxov  ayadSiv  epfj.r]vevovcriv,  ol  5'  [iSi  ]  cos 
rdcpov  'O(ripi5o?,  />e  Jside  et  Osiride,  20).  It  is 
probable  that  the  epithet  "  good"  refers  to  Osiris, 
whose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  worshipped,  and 
here  had  its  burial-place,  the  Serapeum,  whence  the 
name  of  the  village  Busiris  (PA-HESAR?  "the 
[abode?]  of  Osiris  "),  now  represented  in  name,  if 
not  in  exact  site,  by  Aboo-Seer,«  probably  originally 
a  quarter  of  Memphis.  As  the  great  Egyptian 
city  is  characterized  in  Nahum  as  "  situate  among 
the  rivers"  (iii.  8),  so  in  Hosea  the  lower  Egyptian 
one  is  distinguished  by  its  Necropolis,  in  this  pas- 
sage as  to  the  fugitive  Israelites:  "Mizraim  shall 
gather  them  up,  Noph  shall  bury  them;  "  for  its 
burial-ground,  stretching  for  twenty  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  I'.gyptian  town.  (See  Brugsch,  (Jeoyr. 
Imchr.  i.  234  ff.,  and  Memphis.)  R.  S.  P. 

NO'PHAH  (neb,  Nophach;  the  Samar.  has 

the  article,  112371  [/lill,  Fiirst;  Dietr.]  :  oj  yv- 
voLKes,  Alex,  al  y.  avTwv,:  Nqihe),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  Num.  xxi.  30,  in  the  remarkable 
song  apparently  composed  by  the  Amorites  after 


a  This  Arabic  name  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
the  use  of  Semitic  names  of  similar  sound  but  different 
Bignification  in  the  place  of  names  of  other  languages. 

S  1.  "Ipn,  aptfliuos,  properly  inquiry,  investiga- 
tion (Qes.  i'  51.5j. 


NUMBER 

their  conquest  of  Heshbon  from  the  Moabites,  and 
therefore  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Israelite  inva- 
sion. It  is  named  with  Dibon  and  Medeba,  and 
was  possibly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  A 
name  very  similar  to  Nophah  is  Nobah,  which  is 
twice  mentioned ;  once  as  bestowed  by  the  conqueror 
of  the  same  name  on  Kenath  (a  place  still  exist- 
ing more  than  70  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of 
the  Amorite  conflict),  and  again  in  connection  with 
Jogbehah,  which  latter,  from  the  mode  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Num.  xxxii.  36,  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  Ewald  {Gesch. 
ii.  268,  7>ote)  decides  (though  without  giving  his 
grounds)  that  Nophah  is  identical  with  the  latter 
of  these.  In  this  case  the  difference  would  be  a 
dialectical  one,  Nophah  being  the  Moabite  or  Amo- 
rite form.      [NoBAH.]  G. 

NOSE-JEWEL    (pta,  pi.   constr.     "'DT? : 
eVwTJo:  inaures  :  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxiv.  22;  Ex.  xxxv. 


Arab  woman  with  nose-ring. 

22,  "earring;  "  Is.  iii.  21;  Ez.  xvi.  12,  "jewel  on 
the  forehead  :  "  rendered  by  Theod.  and  Symm. 
iiripyiviov,  Ges.  p.  870).  A  ring  of  metal,  sometimes 
of  gold  or  silver,  passed  usually  through  the  right 
nostril,  and  worn  by  way  of  ornament  by  women 
in  the  East.  Its  diameter  is  usually  1  in.  or  1 J  in., 
but  sometimes  as  much  as  3i  in.  Upon  it  are 
strung  beads,  coral,  or  jewels.  In  Egypt  it  is  now 
almost  confined  to  the  lower  classes.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna,  Shabb.  vi.  1;  Celim,  xi.  8. 
Layard  remarks  that  no  specimen  has  been  found 
in  Assyrian  remains.  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  51,  232;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I' Arab.  p.  57; 
Voyages,  i.  133,  ii.  56;  Chardin,  Voy.  viii.  200; 
Lane,  Mod.  Hijypt.'i.  78;  Ajij}-  iii.  226;  Saalschiitz, 
Ilebr.Arcli.  i.  3,  ■p.  25;  Layard,  iVm.  and  Bab. 
pp.  262,  544.)  H.  W.  P. 

*  NOVICE,  y€64>vTos,  "neophyte,"  that  which 
is  newly  born,  or  planted,  is  used  in  1  Tim.  iii.  6, 
figuratively,  of  one  who  had  just  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  "  a  new  convert."  Such  a  person 
was  not  a  fit  candidate  for  the  office  of  bishop  or 
overseer  (eVicTKOTros,  ver.  2) ;  for  the  self-confidence 
of  one  who  had  just  entered  an  untried  course  of 
life  might  lead  him  far  astray.  R.  D.  C.  R. 

NUMBER.''      Like  most  oriental  nations,  it 


2.  71'D'D72,  a.pi9ij.6i,numerus. 

3.  "'3P,  Tv'xrj,  Fortuna,  probably  a  deity  (Qes.  p 
798) ;  rendered  "ninnber,"  Is.  Ixv.  11. 

4.  T^Dtt,   Chald.  from  same  root  as  3. 
■t  :  • ' 


NUMBER 

IB  probable  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  written  cal- 
culations made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
That  they  did  so  in  post-Babylonian  times  we  have 
conclusive  evidence  in  the  Maccabrean  coins;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  tlie  case  also  in 
earlier  times,  iioth  from  internal  evidence,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  and  also  from  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  it  with  their  earliest 
alphabet  from  the  I'huenicians,  whose  alphabet 
again  was,  with  some  slight  variations,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  (Chardin,  Voij. 
ii.  421,  iv.  288  and  foil.,  Langles;  Thiersch,  Gr. 
•Gi:  §§  sii.,  Ixxiii.,  pp.  2-3,  153;  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  i. 
3;  Miiller,  £trusker,  ii.  317,  321;  £»(/.  Cycl. 
"Coins,"  "Numeral  Characters;"  Lane,  3fud. 
Egypt,  i.  91;  Donaldson,  Ntw  Cratylus,  pp.  146, 
151;  Winer,  Za/den). 

But  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
in  all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
the  numerical  expressions  are  written  at  length 
(Lee,  f/ebr.  Gram.  §§  19,  22),  yet,  on  the  other, 
the  variations  in  the  several  versions  between  them- 
selves and  from  the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evi- 
dent inconsistencies  in  numerical  statement  between 
certain  passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  pro\e 
that  some  shorter  mode  of  writing  was  originally  in 
vogue,  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  fact  mis- 
understood by  copyists  and  translators.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  specimens:  — 

1.  In  2  K.  xxiv.  8  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have  been 
18  years  old,  but  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9  the  number 
given  is  8. 

2.  In  Is.  vii.  8  Vitringa  shows  that  for  threescore 
and  five  one  reading  gives  sixteen  and  five,  the  letter 

jod  "^  (10)  after  s/(esA  (6)  having  been  mistaken  for 
the  Rabbinical  abbreviation  by  omission  of  the  mem 
from  the  plural  shis/dm,  which  would  stand  for 
sixty.  Six  -f-  10  was  thus  converted  into  sixty  -f- 
ten. 

3.  In  1  Sam.  vi.  19  we  have  50,070,  but  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  5,070. 

4.  In  1  K.  iv.  26,  we  read  that  Solomon  had 
40,000  stalls  for  chariot-horses,  but  4,000  only  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  25. 

5.  The  letters  vau  (6)  and  zayin  (7)  appear  to 
have  Ijeen  interchanged  in  some  readings  of  Gen. 
ii.  2. 

These  variations,  which  are  selected  from  a  copious 
list  gi\eu  by  Glass  (Z)e  Cuiissis  Corrupdunis,  i. 
§  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  ed.  Dathe),  appear  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writing 
numbers,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  e.  g.  such 

letters  as  vau  (1)  and  jod  C*),  nun  (3)   and   mpli 

(j)»  may  liave  been  confounded  and  even  some- 
times omitted.  The  final  letters,  also,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  early  Phoenician  or  Samaritan 
alphabet,  were  used  as  early  as  the  Alexandrian 
period  to  denote  hundreds  between  500  and  1,000. « 
But  whatever  ground  these  variations  may  afford 
for  reasonable  conjecture,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
fact  mentioned  above,  that  no  positive  rectification 
of  them  can  at  present  be  established,  more  es- 
pecially as  there  is  so  little  variation  in  the  num- 


5.  -i^Dtt. 

T   ;    • 

6.  riTl^P    in   pKir.  Ps.  Ixxi.  15,  ■npa.y^i.a.Tiia.i,  lit- 
teratiira. 


7.  -p5n. 
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bers  quoted  from  the  O-  T.,  both  in  N.  T.  and 
in  the  Apocrypha,  e.  g.  (1)  Num.  xxv.  9,  quoted 
1  Cor.  X.  8.  (2.)  Ex.  xii.  40,  quoted  Gal.  iii.  17. 
(3.)  Ex.  xvi.  35  and  Ps.  xcv.  10,  quoted  Acts  xiii. 
18.  (4.)  Gen.  xvii.  1,  quoted_  Kom.  iv.  19.  (5.) 
Num.  i.  46,  quoted  Ecclus.  xvi.  10. 

Josephus  also  in  the  main  agrees  in  his  state- 
ments of  numbers  with  our  existing  copies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  was  re- 
marked by  St.  Augustine  {Civ.  D.x.  13,  §  1),  that 
some  at  least  of  the  luimljers  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  intended  to  be  representative  rather  than 
determinative.  Certain  numbers,  as  7,  10,  40,  100, 
were  regarded  as  gi^■ing  the  idea  of  completeness. 
Without  entering  into  his  theory  of  this  usage,  we 
may  remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  num- 
bers in  certain  cases  is  one  extremely  common  among 
eastern  nations,  who  have  a  prejudice  against  count- 
ing their  possessions  accurately;  that  it  enters 
largely  into  many  ancient  systems  of  chronology, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  the  philosophical  and  met- 
aphysical speculations  not  only  of  the  Pythagorean 
and  other  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  both  Greek 
and  Koman,  but  also  in  those  of  the  later  Jewish 
writers,  of  the  Gnostics,  and  also  of  such  Christian 
writers  as  St.  Augustine  himself  (August.  Be  Doctr. 
Christ,  ii.  16,  25;  Civ.  D.  xv.  30;  Philo,  De  Mund. 
Opif.  i.  21;  De  Abrah.  ii.  5;  De  Sept.  Nvm.  ii. 
281,  ed.  Mangey;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5:  Mish- 
na,  Pirke  Abot/i,  v.  7.  8 ;  Irenasus,  i.  3,  ii.  1,  v.  29, 
30;  Hieronym.  Com.  in  Is.  iv.  1,  vol.  iv.  p.  72, 
ed.  Migne;  Arist.  Metaphys.  i.  5,  6,  xii.  6,  8; 
yElian,  (•'.  H.  iv.  17;  Varro,  Hebdoni.  fragm.  i. 
255,  ed.  Bipont. ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  72, 
ed.  Hare;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabia,  i.  75; 
Syria,  p.  560,  comp.  with  Gen.  xiii.  10  and  xxii. 
17;  also  see  papers  on  Hindoo  Chronology  in  Sir 
W.  Jones's  Works,  Suppl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  968,  1017). 

We  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  numbers 
used  ('( )  representatively,  and  thus  probably  by  de- 
sign indefinitely,  or  (6)  definitely,  but  as  we  may 
say  ])referentially,  i.  e.  because  some  meaning 
(which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was  at- 
tached to  them. 

1.  Seven,  as  denoting  either  plurality  or  com- 
pleteness, is  so  frequent  as  to  make  a  selection  only 
of  instances  neces.sary,  e.  g.  sevenfold.  Gen.  iv.  24; 
seven  times,  i.  e.  completely.  Lev.  xxvi.24;  Ps.  xii. 
0;  seven  (i.  e.  many)  ways,  Deut.  xxviii.  25.  See 
also  1  Sam.  ii.  5;  Job  v.  19,  where  six  also  is  used; 
Prov.  vi.  10,  ix.  1 ;  Eccl.  xi.  2,  where  eight  also  is 
named;  Is.  iv.  1;  Jer.  xv.  9;  Mic.  v.  5;  also  Matt, 
xii.  45,  seven  spir'iis ;  Mark  xvi.  9,  seven  devils ; 
Rev.  iv.  5,  seven  Spirits,  xv.  1,  seven  plagues. 
Otho,  J^ex.  Rnbb.  p.  411,  says  that  Scripture  uses 
seven  to  denote  plurality.  See  also  Christian  au- 
thorities quoted  by  Siiicer,  Tliei<.  Eccl.  s.  v.  eySSo- 
fxos,  Hofmann,  Lex.  s.  v.  "  Septem,"  and  the  pas- 
sages quoted  al)0\-e  from  A^arro,  Aristotle,  and 
yElian,  in  reference  to  the  heathen  value  for  the 
number  7. 

2.  Ten  as  a  preferential  numlier  is  exemplified 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  law  of  Tithe. 
It  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  later  Jewish  rit- 
ual code.     See  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  410. 
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To   number   is    (1)  (13X2,  iipt0fie<o,   numero.     (2.) 

Dtt'lt,  Aoyi^ofiat,  J.  e.  value,  account,  as  in  Is.  xiii. 
17.  In  Piel,  count,  or  number,  which  is  the  primary 
notion  of  the  word  (Ges.  p.  531). 

n    T  denotes  550,  Q  600,  "]  700,  V\  800,  \^  900 
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3.  Seventy,  as  compounded  of  7  X 10,  appears 
frequently,  e.  g.  seventy-fold  (Gen.  iv.  24;  Matt, 
xviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears  in  the  offerings 
of  70  shel^els  (Num.  vii.  13,  19,  and  foil.);  the  70 
elders  (xi.  16);  70  years  of  captivity  (.ler.  xxiv.  11). 
To  these  may  be  added  the  70  descendants  of  Noah 
(Gen.  X.),  and  the  alleged  Rabbinical  qualification 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Judge  among  the  71 
members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  of  the  knowledge 
of  70  languages  (Sank.  ii.  6 ;  and  Carpzov,  App. 
Bibl.  p.  576).  The  number  of  72  translators  may 
perhaps  also  be  connected  with  the  same  idea. 

4.  Five  appears  in  the  table  of  punishments,  of 
legal  requirements  (Ex.  xxii.  1;  Lev.  v.  16,  xxii. 
14,  xxvii.  15;  Num.  v.  7,  xviii.  16),  and  in  the  five 
empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.). 

5.  Fmir  is  used  in  reference  to  the  4  winds  (Dan. 
vii.  2),  and  the  so-called  4  comers  of  the  earth; 
the  4  creatures,  each  with  4  wings  and  4  faces,  of 
Ezekiel  (i.  5  and  foil.);  4  rivers  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii.  10);  4  beasts  (Dan.  vii.  and  Kev.  iv.  6);  the  4 
equal-sided  Temple-chamber  (Ez.  xl.  47). 

6.  Three  was  regarded,  both  by  the  Jews  and 
other  nations,  as  a  specially  complete  and  mystic 
number  (Plato,  De  Lerj.  iv.  715;  Dionys.  Halic. 
iii.  c.  12).  It  appears  in  many  instances  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  definite  number,  e.  g.  3  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii. 
14,  17;  Deut.  xvi.  16),  the  triple  offering  of  the 
Nazarite,  and  the  trii)le  blessing  (Num.  vi.  14,24), 
the  triple  invocation  (Is  vi.  3;  Rev.  i.  4),  Daniel's 
3  hours  of  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10,  comp.  Ps.  Iv.  17), 
the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  and  the  thrice- 
repeated  vision  (Acts  x.  16). 

7.  Tii-dve  (3X4)  appears  in  12  tribes,  12  stones 
in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  12  Apostles,  12 
foundation-stones,  and  12  gates  (Rev.  xxi.  19-21); 
12,000  furlongs  of  the  heavenly  city  (Rev.  xxi.  16); 
144,000  sealed  (I!ev.  vii.  4). 

8.  F(n-ty  appears  in  many  enumerations ;  40  days 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18);  40  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xiv.  34);  40  days  and  nights  of  Elijah 
(1  K.  xix.  8);  40  days  of  Jonah's  warning  to  Nin- 
eveh (Jon.  iii.  4);  40  days  of  temptation  (Matt. 
iv.  2).  Add  to  these  the  very  frequent  use  of  the 
number  40  in  regnal  years,  and  in  political  or  other 
periods  (Judg.  iii.  11,  xiii.  1;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sara. 
V.  4,  XV.  7;  1  K.  xi.  42;  Ez.  xxix.  11,  12;  Acts 
xiii.  21). 

9.  One  Immhed.  — 100  eubits'  length  of  the 
Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18);  100  men,  i.  e.  a 
large  number  (Lev.  xxvi.  8);  Gideon's  300  men 
(Judg.  vi.  6);  the  selection  of  10  out  of  every  100, 
(xx.  10);  100  men  (2  K.  iv.43);  leader  of  100  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  14);  lOO  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10);  100 
times  (Eccl.  viii.  12);  100  children  (vi.  3);  100 
cubits'  measurements  in  Ezekiel's  Temple  (Ez.  xl., 
xii.,  xiii.);  100  sheep  (Matt,  xviii.  12);  100  pence 
(Matt,  xviii.  28);  100  measures  of  oil  or  wheat 
(Luke  xvi.  6,  7). 

10.  Lastly,  the  mystic  number  606  (Rev.  xiii. 
18),  of  which  the  earliest  attempted  explanation  is 
the  conjecture  of  IrenKus,  who  of  three  words, 
Euanthas,  Lateinos,  and  Teitan,  prefers  the  last  as 
fulfilling  its  conditions  best.  (For  various  other 
interpretations  see  Calmet,  Whitby,  and  Irenaeus, 
De  Anik-hrht.  v.  c.  29,  30.) 

It  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  whilst  the 
representative,  and  also  the  typical  character  of 
certain  numbers  must  be  maintained  (e.  (j.  ]Matt. 
xix.  28),  there  is,  on  the  other,  the  greatest  danger 
of  overstraining  anj'  particular  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, atd  thus  degenerating  into  that  subtle  trifling, 
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from  which  neither  the  Gnostics,  nor  some  also  of 
their  orthodox  opponents  were  exempt  (see  Clem 
Alex.  Strom,  vi.  c.  11,  p.  782,  ed.  Potter,  and  Au- 
gust. /.  c),  and  of  which  the  Rabbinical  writings 
present  such  striking  instances.  [Chronology, 
Census.]  H.  W.  P. 

NUMBERING.     [Census.] 
NUMBERS  ("15!T*^,  from  the  first  word;  or 

~I2-T)£3,  from  the  words  "«3"'P  ~iS"Ttt2,  in  i.  1 : 
'AptOfxoi'-  Humeri:  called  also  by  the  later  Jew^ 
Q^-I5pan  "15P,  or  nnnpen),  the  fourth 
liook  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  name 
in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (whence  our  "Numbers  ") 
from  the  double  numbering  or  census  of  the  people; 
the  first  of  which  is  given  in  cc.  i.-iv.,  and  the 
second  in  ch.  xxvi. 

A.  Contents.  —  The  book  may  be  said  to  con- 
tain generally  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after 
the  Exodus,  till  their  arrival  at  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  jour- 
neyings.  It  consists  of  the  following  principal 
divisions :  — 

I.  The  preparations  for  the  departure  from  Sinai 
(i.  1-x.  10). 

II.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan  (x.  11-xiv.  45). 

III.  A  brief  notice  of  laws  given,  and  events 
which  transpired,  during  the  thirty-seven  years' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (xv.  1-xix.  22). 

IV.  The  history  of  the  last  year,  from  the  second 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  they  reach 
"  the  plains  of  Moab  by  .Tordan  near  Jericho  "  (xx. 
1-xxxvi.  13). 

I.  {(I.)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai 
has  been  accomplished.  The  Covenant  has  been 
made,  the  Law  given,  the  Sanctuary  set  up,  the 
Priests  consecrated,  the  service  of  God  appointed, 
and  Jehovah  dwells  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen 
people.  It  is  now  time  to  depart  in  order  that 
the  object  may  be  achieved  for  which  Israel  has 
been  sanctified.  That  oliject  is  the  occupation  of 
the  Promised  Land.  But  this  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  peaceable  means,  but  by  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  its  present  inhaliitar)ts;  for  -'the  in- 
iquity of  the  Amorites  is  full,"  they  are  ripe  for 
judgment,  and  this  judgment  Israel  is  to  execute. 
Therefore  Israel  must  be  organized  as  Jehovah's 
army :  and  to  this  end  a  mustering  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  necessary.  Hence  the 
book  opens  with  the  numbering  of  the  people," 
chapters  i.-iv.  These  contain,  first,  the  census  of 
all  the  tribes  or  clans,  amounting  in  all  to  six  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Levites,  who  were  not 
numbered  with  the  rest  (ch.  i.);  secondly,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  camp,  and  the  order  of  march 
(ch.  ii.);  thirdly,  the  special  and  separate  census 
of  the  Levites,  who  are  claimed  by  God  instead  of 
all  the  first-born,  the  three  families  of  the  tribe 
having  their  peculiar  offices  in  the  Tabernacle  ap- 
pointed them,  both  when  it  was  at  rest  and  when 
they  were  on  the  march  (cc.  iii.,  iv.). 

{b.)  Chapters  v.,  vi.  Certain  laws  a])parently 
supplementary  to  the  legislation  in  Leviticus;  the 
removal  of  the  unclean  from  the  camp  (v.  1  4); 
the  law  of  restitution   (v.  5-10) ;  the  trial  of  jeal- 


a  See  Kurtz,  Gesck.  des  Alien  Bundes,  ii. ', 
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ousy  (v.  11-31);  the  law  of  the  Nazarites  (vi.  1- 
21);  the  form  of  the  priestly  blessing  (vi.  22-27). 

(c. )  Chapters  vii.  1-x.  10.  Events  occurring  at 
this  time,  and  regulations  connected  with  them. 
Ch.  vii.  gives  an  account  of  the  offerings  of  the 
princes  of  the  different  tribes  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Tabernacle;  ch.  viii.  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Levites  (ver.  89  of  ch.  vii.,  and  vv.  1-4  of  ch. 
viii.  seem  to  be  out  of  place);  ch.  ix.  1-14,  of  the 
second  observance  of  the  Piissover  (the  first  in  the 
wilderness)  on  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month, 
and  of  certain  provisions  made  to  meet  the  case  of 
those  who  by  reason  of  defilement  were  unable  to 
keep  it.  Lastly,  ch.  ix.  15-23  tells  how  the  cloud 
and  the  fire  regulated  the  march  and  the  encamp- 
ment; and  X.  1-10,  how  two  silver  trumpets  were 
employed  to  give  the  signal  for  public  assemblies, 
for  war,  and  for  festal  occasions. 

n.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

(n.)  We  have  here,  fii-st,  the  order  of  march  de- 
scribed (x.  14-28);  the  appeal  of  Moses  to  his 
father-in-law,  Hobab,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
journeys;  a  request  urged  probably  because,  from 
his  desert  life,  he  would  lie  well  acquainted  with 
the  best  spots  to  encamp  in,  and  also  would  have 
influence  with  the  various  wandering  and  predatory 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  (29-32);  and 
the  chant  which  acccompanied  the  moving  and  the 
resting  of  the  ark  (vv.  35,  30). 

(b.)  An  account  of  several  of  the  stations  and  of 
the  events  which  happened  at  them.  The  first  was 
at  Taberah,  where,  because  of  their  impatient  mur- 
murings,  several  of  the  people  were  destroyed  by 
lightning  (these  belonged  chiefly,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  motley  multitude  which  came  out  of  Egypt 
with  the  Israelites);  the  loathing  of  the  people  fur 
the  manna;  the  complaint  of  Moses  that  he  cannot 
iiear  the  burden  thus  laid  upon  him,  and  the  ap- 
pointment in  consequence  of  seventy  elders  to  serve 
and  help  him  in  his  otfice  (xi.  10-29);  the  quails 
sent,  and  the  judgment  following  thereon,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  next  station,  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah  (the  graves  of  lust),  xi.  31-35  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  30,  31,  cvi.  14,  15);  arrival  at  Hazerotb, 
where  Aaron  and  Miriam  are  jealous  of  Moses,  and 
Miriam  is  in  consequence  smitten  with  leprosy  (xii. 
1-15);  the  sending  of  the  spies  from  the  wilderness 
of  Pavan  (et-Tyh),  their  report,  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejection  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  rash  attack  upon  the  Amalekites, 
which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xii.  16-xiv.  45). 

III.  What  follows  must  be  referred  apparently 
to  the  thirty-seven  years  of  wanderings ;  but  we 
have  no  notices  of  time  or  place.  We  have  laws 
respecting  the  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  other 
sacrifices  (xv.  1-31 ) ;  an  account  of  the  punishment 
of  a  Sabbath-breaker,  perhaps  as  an  example  of  the 
presumptuous  sins  mentioned  in  vv.  30,  31  (xv. 
32-30);  the  direction  to  put  fringes  on  their  gar- 
ments as  mementos  (xv.  37-41);  the  history  of  the 
rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  people  (xvi. ) ;  the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod  as  a  witness  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
chosen  (xvii.) ;  the  direction  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
should  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii.);  the  law  of  the 
water  of  purification  (xix.). 

IV.  (((.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to  the 
second  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh. 
Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people  murnuu'  for 
water,  and  Moses  and  Aaron,  "  speaking  unad- 
visedly," are  not   allowed  to  enter  the   Promised 
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Land  (xx.  1-13).  They  intended  perhaps,  as  before^ 
to  enter  Canaan  from  the  south.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  lie  permitted.  They  therefore  desired  a 
passage  through  the  country  of  Edom.  Moses  sent 
a  conciliatory  message  to  the  king,  asking  permis- 
sion to  pass  thi-ough,  and  promising  carefully  to 
abstain  from  all  outrage,  and  to  pay  for  the  provis- 
ions which  they  might  find  necessary.  The  jeal- 
ousy, however,  of  this  fierce  and  warlike  people  was 
arouseiL  They  refused  the  request,  and  turned 
out  in  arms  to  defend  their  border.  And  as  those 
almost  inaccessiljle  mountain  passes  could  have  been 
held  V)y  a  mere  handful  of  men  against  a  large  and 
well-trained  army,  the  Israelites  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt as  hopeless  and  turned  southwards,  keeping 
along  the  western  borders  of  Idumasa  till  they 
reached  Ezion-geber  (xx.  14-21). 

On  their  way  southwards  they  stop  at  Mount 
Hor,  or  i-ather  at  Moserah,  on  the  edge  of  tho 
Edomite  territory;  and  from  this  spot  it  would 
seem  that  Aaron,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Moses 
and  his  son  Eleazar,  quitted  the  camp  in  order  to 
ascend  the  mountain.  iSIount  Hor  lying  itself 
within  the  Edomite  territory,  whilst  it  might  have 
been  perilous  for  a  larger  nun)ber  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  it,  these  unarmed  wayfarers  would  not  be 
molested,  or  might  escape  detection.  Bunsen  sug- 
gests that  -Aaron  was  taken  to  Mount  Hor,  in  the 
hope  that  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountain  might  be 
beneficial  to  his  recovery:  but  the  narrative  does 
not  justify  such  a  supposition. 

After  Aaron's  death,  the  march  is  continued 
southward ;  but  when  the  Israelites  approach  the 
head  of  the  Akabah  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Edomite  territory,  they  again  murmur  by  reason 
of  the  roughness  of  the  way,  and  many  perish  by 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  (xx.  22-xxi.  9).  The 
passage  (xxi.  1-3)  which  speaks  of  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad  as  coming  out  against  the  Israelites 
is  clearly  out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  aj'ter  the 
mention  of  Aaron's  death  on  IMount  Hor.  Arad  is 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  attack  therefore 
must  have  been  made  whilst  the  people  were  yet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.  The  mention  of 
Hormah  also  shows  that  this  must  have  been  the 
case  (comp.  xiv.  45).  It  is  on  this  second  occasion 
that  the  name  of  Hormah  is  said  to  have  been  given. 
Either  therefore  it  is  used  proleptically  in  xiv.  45, 
or  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  narrati\e.  What 
"  the  way  of  Atharim  "  (A.  V.  "  the  way  of  the 
spies  ")  was,  we  have  no  means  now  of  ascertain- 
ing. 

(6.)  There  is  again  a  gap  in  the  narrative.  We 
are  told  nothing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  Edom,  but  suddenly  find  ourselves  transported 
to  the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the  Israelites  suc- 
cessively encounter  and  defeat  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites  and  of  Bashan,  wresting  from  them  their 
territory  and  permanently  occupying  it  (xxi.  10- 
35).  Their  successes  alarm  the  king  of  Moab,  who, 
distrusting  his  superiority  in  the  field,  sends  for  a 
magician  to  curse  his  enemies;  hence  the  episode 
of  Balaam  (xxiii.  1-xxv.  25).  Other  artifices  are 
employed  by  the  Moabites  to  weaken  the  Israelites, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  the  Moabitish 
women  (xxv.  1),  with  whom  the  Midianites  (ver. 
0)  are  also  joined;  this  evil  is  averted  by  the  zeal 
of  Phinelias  (xxv.  7,  8);  a  second  numbering  of  the 
Israelites  t  akes  place  in  the  plains  of  Moab  prepar- 
atory to  their  crossing  the  Jordan  (xxvi.).  A 
question  .arises  as  to  the  inheritance  of  daughters, 
and  a  decision  is  given  thereon  (xxvii.  1-1 1 ) ;  Moses 
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is  warned  of  his  death,  and  Joshua  appointed  to 
succeed  him  (xxvii.  12-23).  Certain  laws  are  given 
concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  offerings  for 
uabbaths  and  festivals  (xxviii.,  xxix.);  and  the  law 
respecting  vows  (xxx. ) ;  the  conquest  of  the  ^lid- 
ianites  is  narrated  (xxxi.);  and  the  partition  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  among  the  tribes  of 
Keuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh 
(xxxii.).  Then  follows  a  recapitulation,  though 
with  some  difference,  of  the  various  encampments 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (xxxiii.  1—19);  the 
command  to  ilestroy  the  L'anaanites  (xxxiii.  50- 
56);  the  boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the 
men  appointed  to  divide  it  (xxxiv.);  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  cities  of 
refuge  (xxxv.);  further  directions  respecting  heir- 
esses, with  special  reference  to  the  case  mentioned  in 
ch.  xxvii.,  and  conclusion  of  the  book  (xxxvi.). 

B.  Interjrily. —  This,  like  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  consist 
of  a  compilation  from  two  or  three,  or  more,  earlier 
documents.  According  to  Ue  Wette,  the  following 
portions  are  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Penta- 
teuch] :  Ch.  i.  1-x.  28;  xiii.  2-lG  (in  its  orig- 
inal, though  not  in  its  present  form);  xv. ;  xvi.  1, 
2-11,  16-23,  2i  (V);  xvii.;  xix.;  xx.  1-13,  22-29; 
xxv.-xxxi.  (except  perhaps  x.xvi.  8-11);  xxxii.  5, 
28-42  (vv.  1-4  uneertain);  xxxiii.-xxxvi.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  the 
Jehovist  or  later  editor.  Von  Lengerke  (Kenann, 
8.  Ixxxi.)  and  Stiihelin  (§  23)  make  a  similar  divis- 
ion, though  they  differ  as  to  some  verses,  and  even 
whole  chapters.  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog's  Encyklo- 
pi((/«t,art.  "  Pentateuch  ")  finds  traces  of  three  dis- 
tinct documents,  which  he  ascribes  severally  to  tbe 
pre-Elohist,  the  Elohist,  and  the  Jehovist.  To  the 
first  he  assigns  eh.  x.  29-36;  xi.  1-12,16  (in  its 
original  form);  xx.  14-21;  xxi.  1-9,  13-35;  xxxii. 
33-42;  xxxiii.  55,56.  To  the  Elohist  belong  ch. 
i.  1-x.  28;  xi.  1-xii.  16;  xiii.  1-xx.  13:  xx.  22- 
29 ;  xxi.  10-12 ;  xxii.  1 ;  xxv.  1-xxxi.  54 ;  xxxii. 
1-32;  xxxii.  1-xxxvi.  19.  To  the  Jehovist,  xi. 
1-xii.  16  [iiberarbeilet);  xxii.  2-xxiv.  25;  xxxi. 
8,  &c. 

But  the  grounds  on  which  this  distinction  of 
documents  rests  are  in  e\ei y  respect  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was 
the  starting-point  of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a 
criterion;  and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a  par- 
ticular manner  or  coloring,  the  narrative  of  miracles 
or  prophecies,  are  supposefl  to  decide  whether  a  pas- 
sage belongs  to  the  earlier  or  the  later  documents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Stiihelin  alleges  as  reasons  for  as- 
signing cc.  xi.,  xii.  to  the  Jehovist,  the  coming  down 
of  Jehovah  to  speak  with  JMoses,  xi.  17,  25 ;  the  pillar 
of  a  cloud,  xii.  5;  the  relation  between  Joshua  and 
Moses,  xi.  28,  as  in  Ex.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv. ;  the  seventy 
elders,  xi.  16,  as  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  and  so  on.  So  again 
in  the  Jehovistic  section,  xiii.,  xiv.,  he  finds  traces 
of  "  the  author  of  the  First  Legislation  "  in  one 
passage  (xiii.  2-17),  because  of  the  use  of  the  word 

ni3D,    signifying  "  a  tribe,"  and    S'*ti7D,    as  in 

Num.  i.  and  vii.  But  S^ti73  is  used  also  by  the 
supposed  supplementist,  as  in  Ex.  xxii.  27,  xxxiv. 
31;  and  that  niD!^  is  not  peculiar  to  the  older 
documents  has  been  shown  by  Keil  ( Comm.  on 
Joshua,  s.  xix.).  Von  Lengerke  goes  still  further, 
»nd  cuts  off  xiii.  2-16  altogether  from  what  follows. 
He  thus  makes  the  story  of  the  spies,  as  given  by 
the  Elohist,  strangely  maimed.     We    only  hear  of 
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theii-  beiiig  sent  to  Canaan,  but  nothing  of  their 
return  and  their  report.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
separation  is  that  in  xiii.  27  occurs  the  Jehovistic 
phrase,  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  some 
references  to  other  earher  Jehovistic  passages.  l)e 
Wette  again  finds  a  repetition  in  xiv.  26-38  of  xiv. 
11-25,  and  accordingly  gives  these  passages  to  the 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  respectively.  This  has  more 
color  of  probability  about  it,  but  has  been  answered 
by  Kanke  (Uniersuch.  ii.  s.  197  flF.).  Again,  ch. 
xvi.  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  two  dif- 
ferent accounts,  the  original  or  Elohistic  document 
having  contained  only  the  story  of  the  rebellion  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  whilst  the  Jehovist  mixed 
up  with  it  the  insuri'ection  of  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
which  was  directed  rather  against  the  temporal  dig- 
nity than  against  the  spiritual  authority  of  Closes. 
But  it  is  against  this  view,  that,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify it,  vv.  12,  14,  27,  and  32,  are  treated  as  inter- 
polations. Besides,  the  discrepancies  which  it  is 
alleged  have  arisen  from  the  fusing  of  the  two 
narratives  disappear  when  fiiirly  looked  at.  There 
is  no  contradiction,  for  instance,  between  xvi.  19, 
where  Korah  appears  at  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  ver.  27,  where  Dathan  and  Abiram 
stand  at  the  door  of  their  tents.  In  the  last  pas- 
sage Korah  is  not  mentioned,  and,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  included,  the  narrative  allows  time 
for  his  having  left  the  Tabernacle  and  returned  to 
his  own  tent.  Nor  again,  does  the  statement,  ver. 
35,  that  the  250  men  who  offered  incense  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  who  had,  as  we  learn  from  ver. 
2,  joined  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  militate  against  the  narra- 
tive in  ver.  32,  according  to  which  Dathan  and 
Abiram  and  all  that  appertained  unto  Korah  were 
swallowed  up  alive  by  the  opening  of  the  earth. 
I'urther,  it  is  clear,  as  Keil  remarks  {/Ci/dtit.  p.  94), 
that  the  earlier  document  (die  Grwulschrift)  im- 
plies that  persons  belonging  to  the  other  tribes 
were  mixed  up  in  Korah's  rebellion,  because  they 
say  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (ver.  3),  ^'^  All  the  congre- 
gation is  holy,"  which  justifies  the  statement  in  vv. 
1,  2,  that,  besides  Korah  the  Levite,  the  Eeubenites 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  were  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection. 

In  ch.  xii.  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  authority  of  Closes 
was  regarded  even  in  his  own  family.  Considering 
the  almost  absolute  nature  of  that  authority,  this 
is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  are  expressly  reminded,  there  was 
everything  in  his  personal  character  to  disarm 
jealousy.  "  Now  the  man  jMoses  was  very  meek 
above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  says  the  historian  (ver.  3).  The  pretext  for 
the  outburst  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron  was  that  Moses  had  married  an  I'^thio- 
pian  woman  (a  woman  of  Cush).  This  was  prob- 
al)ly,  as  Ewald  suggests,  a  second  wife  married 
after  the  death  of  Zipporah.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  as  he  does  (Gescli.  ii.  '229, 
note),  that  we  have  here  a  confusion  of  two  ac- 
counts. He  observes  that  the  words  of  the  brother 
and  sister  "  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only 
by  Moses,  hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us  ?  "  show 
tiiat  the  real  ground  of  their  jealousy  wa-s  the  ap- 
parent superiority  of  Moses  in  the  prophetical  office ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  narrative,  their  dislike 
was  occasioned  by  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner 
and  a  person  of  inferior  rank.  ]5ut  nothing  surely 
can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  pent-up 
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feeling  of  jealousy  should  have  fastened  upon  the 
marriage  as  a  pretext  to  begin  the  quarrel,  and 
then  ha\e  shown  itself  in  its  true  character  in  the 
words  recorded  by  the  historian. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
episode  of  Balaam  (xxii.  2-xxiv.  25)  should  have 
been  regarded  as  a  later  addition.  The  language 
is  iMculiar,  as  well  as  the  general  cast  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  prophecies  are  vivid  and  the  diction  of 
them  highly  finished:  very  different  from  the  rug- 
ged, vigorous  fragments  of  ancient  poetry  which 
meet  us  in  ch.  xxi.  On  these  grounds,  as  well 
as  on  the  score  of  the  distinctly  Messianic  charac- 
ter of  Balaam's  prophecies,  Ewald  gives  this  episode 
to  his  Fifth  Nan-ator,  or  the  latest  editor  of  the 
I'entateucli.  This  writer  he  supjwses  to  have  lived 
in  the  former  half  of  the  8th  century  B.  c,  and 
hence  he  accounts  for  the  reference  to  Assyria  and 
the  Cypriotes  (the  Kittini);  the  latter  nation  about 
that  time  probably  infesting  as  pirates  the  coasts 
of  Syria,  whereas  Assyria  might  be  joined  with 
Eber,  because  as  yet  the  Assyrian  power,  though 
hostile  to  the  southern  nations,  was  rather  friendly 
than  otherwise  to  Judah.  The  allusions  to  Edoni 
and  Moab  as  vanquished  enemies  have  reference, 
it  is  said,  to  the  time  of  David  (Ewald,  lUsch. 
i.  143  ff.,  and  compare  ii.  277  ff.).  The  prophecies 
of  Balaam,  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  are  vati- 
cinici  ex  eventii,  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  clever, 
but  not  verj'  scrupulous  writer  of  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  who,  finding  some  mention  of  Balaam  as  a 
prince  of  Midian  in  the  older  records,  put  the  story 
into  shape  as  we  have  it  now.  But  this  sort  of 
criticism  is  so  purely  arbitrary  that  it  scarcely 
merits  a  serious  refutation,  not  to  mention  that  it 
rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  in  prophecy 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  prediction.  We  will  only 
observe  that,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the 
man  and  of  the  circumstances  as  given  in  the  his- 
tory, we  might  expect  to  find  the  narrative  itself, 
and  certainly  the  poetical  portions  of  it,  marked  by 
some  peculiarities  of  thought  and  diction.  ICven 
granting  that  this  episode  is  not  by  the  same  writer 
as  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  to  doubt  its  antiquity,  or  its  rightful 
claim  to  the  place  which  it  at  present  occupies. 
Nothing  can  be  more  imiirobalile  than  that,  as  a 
later  invention,  it  should  have  found  its  way  into 
the  Book  of  the  Law. 

At  any  rate,  the  picture  of  this  great  magician 
is  wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the  cii-cumstances 
under  which  he  appears  and  with  the  prophecies 
which  he  utters.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  all  the  questions  which  are  suggested  by  his 
appearance  on  the  scene.  How  it  was  that  a  heathen 
became  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  such  a  fact  seems  to  point  to  some  remains  of 
a  primitive  revelation,  not  yet  extinct,  in  other  na- 
tions Ijesides  that  of  Israel.  It  is  evident  that  his 
knowledge  of  (Jod  was  beyond  that  of  most  heathen, 
and  he  himself  could  utter  the  passionate  wish  to 
be  found  in  his  death  among  the  true  servants  of 
.Jehovah;  but,  because  the  soothsayer's  craft  prom- 
ised to  be  gainful,  and  the  profession  of  it  <rave 
him  an  additional  importance  and  influence  in  the 
_>yes  of  men  like  Balak,  he  sought  to  combine  it 
with  his  higher  vocation.  Tiiere  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  Israel  than  Ba- 
laam's appearance.  Summoned  from  his  home  by 
tlie  l'".iq)in-ates,  he  stands  by  his  red  altar-fires, 
weaving  his  dark  and  sul)fle  sorceries,  or  goes  to 
seek  for  enchantment,  hoping,  as  he  looked  down 
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upon  the  tents  of  Israel  among  the  acacia-groves 
of  the  valley,  to  wither  them  with  his  word,  yet 
constrained  to  bless,  and  to  foretell  their  future 
greatness. 

The  book  of  Numbers  is  rich  in  fragments  of 
ancient  iwetry,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and 
all  throwing  an  interesting  light  on  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest  (vi. 
2-1-26):  — 

'■  Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  : 
Jehovah  make  his  countenance  shine  upon  thee, 

And  be  gracious  unto  thee  : 
Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee. 
And  give  thee  peace." 

Such  too  are  the  chants  which  were  the  signal 
for  the  ark  to  move  when  the  people  journeyed, 
and  for  it  to  rest  when  they  were  about  to  en- 
camp :  — 

"  Arise,  0  Jehovah  !  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ; 
Let  them  also  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee." 

And,  — 
"  Return,  0  Jehovah, 
To  the  ten  thousands  of  the  femilies  of  Israel  .  '' 

In  ch.  xxi.  we  have  a  i>assage  cited  from  a  book 
called  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  This 
was  probably  a  collection  of  ballads  and  songs  com- 
posed on  different  occasions  by  the  watch-fires  of 
the  camp,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  not  per- 
haps exclusively,  in  commemoration  of  the  victories 
of  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies.  The  title 
shows  us  that  these  were  written  by  men  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  who  were  there- 
fore foremost  to  acknowledge  that  not  their  own 
prowess,  but  Jehovah's  right  hand,  had  given 
them  the  victory  when  they  went  forth  to  battle. 
Hence  it  was  called,  not  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  Israel,"  but  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jeho- 
vah." Possibly  this  is  the  book  referred  to  in  Ex. 
xvii.  11,  especially  as  we  read  (ver.  16)  that  when 
Jloses  built  the  altar  which  he  called  Jehovah-Nissi 
(Jehovah  is  my  banner),  he  exclaimed  "  Jehovah 
will  have  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration." This  expression  may  have  given  the  name 
to  the  book. 

The  fragment  quoted  from  this  collection  is  diffi- 
cult, because  the  allusions  in  it  are  obscure.  The 
Israelites  had  reached  the  Arnon,  "which,"  says 
the  historian,  "  forms  the  border  of  Moab,  and 
separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Amorites." 
"  Wherefore  it  is  said,"  he  continues,  "  in  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  — 

"  '  Vaheb  in  Suphah  and  the  torrent-beds  ; 
Arnon  and  the  slope  of  the  torrent-beds 
Which  turneth  to  where  Ar  lieth, 
Aud  which  leaneth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.'  " 

The  next  is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  the  dig- 
ging of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  encamped,  and 
which  from  this  circumstance  was  called  Beer,  or 
"  The  Well."     It  runs  as  follows:  — 
"  Spring  op,  0  well  1  sing  ye  to  it : 
Well,  which  the  princes  dug, 
Wliich  the  nobles  of  the  peojtle  bored. 
With  the  sceptre  of  oflftce,  with  their  staves." 

This  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well, 
was  afterwards  no  doubt  connnonly  used  by  those 
who  came  to  draw  water.  The  maidens  of  Israel 
chanted  it  one  to  another,  verse  by  verse,  as  they 
toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  labor. 
"  Spring  up,  0  well!  "  was  the  burden  or  refrain 
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of  the  song,  which  would  pass  from  one  mouth  to 
another  at  each  fresh  coil  of  the  rope,  till  the  full 
bucket  reached  the  well's  mouth.  But  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  song  lies  not  only  in  its  antiquity, 
but  in  the  characteristic  touch  which  so  manifestly 
connects  it  with  the  life  of  the  time  to  which  the 
narrative  assigns  it.  The  one  point  which  is  dwelt 
upon  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  took  their 
part  in  the  work,  that  they  themselves  helped  to 
dig  tlie  well.  In  the  new  generation,  who  were 
about  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers 
had  sprung  up,  which  augured  well  for  the  future, 
and  which  left  its  stamp  even  on  the  ballads  and 
songs  of  the  time.  Tliis  little  carol  is  fresh  and 
lusty  with  young  life;  it  sparkles  like  the  water  of 
the  well  whose  springing  up  first  occasioned  it;  it 
is  the  expression,  on  the  part  of  those  who  sung  it, 
of  lively  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  coiJpera- 
tion  of  their  leaders,  which,  manifested  in  this  one 
instance,  might  be  relied  upon  in  all  emergencies 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  264,  265). 

Immediately  following  this  "  Song  of  the  AVell," 
comes  a  song  of  victory,  composed  after  a  defeat  of 
the  Moabites  and  the  occupation  of  their  territory. 
It  is  in  a  taunting,  mocking  strain;  and  is  com- 
monly considered  to  have  been  written  by  some 
Israditish  bard  on  the  occupation  of  the  Amorite 
territory.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  have 
here  the  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  ballad.  The 
history  tells  us  that  when  Israel  approached  the 
country  of  Sihon  they  sent  messengers  to  him,  de- 
manding permission  to  pass  through  his  territory. 
The  request  was  refused.  Sihon  came  out  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  in  battle.  "  Israel,"  it  is 
said,  "smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
took  his  land  in  possession,  from  the  Anion  to  the 
Jabbok  and  as  far  as  the  children  of  Anmion ;  for 
the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  secure 
[i.  e.  they  made  no  encroachments  upon  Ammon- 
itish  territory).  Israel  also  took  all  these  cities, 
and  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites  in  Hesh- 
bon,  and  all  her  daughters  (?'.  e.  lesser  towns  and 
villages)'."  Then  follows  a  little  scrap  of  .Imorite 
history:  "  For  Heshbon  is  the  city  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  and  he  had  waged  war  with  the 
former  king  of  Moab,  and  had  taken  from  him  all 
his   land   as  far  as  the  Anion.      Wke7-e/'ove   the 

ballad-singers  (D'*7£i7Qn)  say, — 

" '  Come  ye  to  Heshbon, 
Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  established  I 
B'or  fire  went  forth  from  Heshbon, 

A  flame  out  of  the  stronghold  (H^l")  of  Sihon, 
W^hich  devoured  Ar  of  Moab, 

The  lords"  of  the  high  places  of  Arnon. 
Woe  to  thee,  Moab  I 
Thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemosh  I 
He  (i.  e.  Chemosh  thy  god)  hath  given  up  his  sons  as 
fugitives, 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity, 
To  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 
Then  we  cast  them  down  ;  b  Heshbon  perislied  even 

imto  Dibon. 
And  we  laid  (it)  waste  unto  Nophah,  which  (reacheth) 
unto  Medeba.'  " 


a  Or  "  the    possessors  of,   the    men    of,    the    high 
places,"  etc. 
b  So  in  Zunz's  Bible,  and  this  is  the  simplest  reu- 
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If  the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then  the  formal 
part  of  it  is  a  biting  taunt,  "  Come,  ye  Amorites, 
into  your  city  of  Heshbon,  and  build  it  up  again. 
Ye  boasted  that  ye  had  burnt  it  with  fire  and 
driven  out  its  jNIoabite  inhabitants;  but  now  u-e 
are  come  in  our  turn  and  have  burnt  Heshbon,  and 
driven  you  out  as  ye  once  burnt  it  and  drove  out 
its  Moabite  possessors." 

C.  The  alleged  discrepancies  between  many 
statements  in  this  and  the  other  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, will  be  found  discussed  in  other  articles, 
Deutekonomy;  Exodus;  Pentateuch. 

J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Recent  exegeticnl  wnrlcs.  —  Horsley,  Notes  on 
Numbers  (Bibl.  Grit.  vol.  i.  1820);  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Theol.  Com.  zum  Pent.  184.3 ;  Bun- 
sen,  Bibelirerk,  Iter  Th.  Das  Gesetz,  1858;  Kno- 
bel.  Die  Biiclier  Num.  Deut.  u.  Jos.  erkldrt,  1861 
{Exeget.  Handb.  xiii.);  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Five 
Books  of  Moses,  2d  ed.  1861  [Holy  Bible  with 
Notes,  vol.  i.);  Keil,  Num.  u.  Deut.  1862  (Keil  u. 
Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Gom.  2ter  Band);  Lange,  Bibel- 
tverk  (in  press,  1868). 

Special  treatises  on  particular  subjects  of  the 
book.  On  the  brazen  serpent :  Moebius  ( De  serj}. 
cer.,  1686);  Turretin,  Opera,  vol.  iv. ;  Vitringa, 
Obs.  siicr.  ii.  15;  Crusius,  De  typ.  sei-p.  cer.; 
Kohler  (Ilerzog's  Real-Encyk.  art.  Schlange, 
eherne).  MichaeHs,  De  censibus  Hebr.  (Gom- 
mentnt.  Giitting.  1774).  Carpzov,  De  stella  ex 
.facobo  oriunda,  1692.  Moebius,  Bnlaami  hist. 
1675;  DeyUng,  De  Balaamo  (Obs.  sacr.  iii.  10); 
Waterland,  I/ist.  07td  Gliar.  of  Balaam  (  Works, 
vol.  ix.);  De  Geer,  De  Bileamo,  ejus  hist,  et  vatic. 
1816;  Horsley.  Balaam's  Prophecies  (Bibl.  Grit. 
vol.  ii.);  Hengstenberg,  Gesch.  Bilenms  «.  seine 
Weissar/.  1842;  Vaihinger  (Herzog's  Jieal-Bfi- 
cyk.  art.  Bileam).     [Balaam,  Anier.  ed.] 

T.  J.  C. 

NUME'NIXJS  (NoufxTivios  [belonging  to,  or 

born  at  the  time  of,  the  new  moon'\ :  Numenius), 
son  of  Antiochus,  was  sent  by  Jonathan  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Itonie  (1  Mace.  xii.  16)  and  Sparta  (xii. 
17),  to  renew  tlie  friendly  connections  between 
these  nations  and  the  Jews,  c.  b.  c.  144.  It  appears 
that  he  had  not  returned  from  his  mission  at  the 
death  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiv.  22,  2-3).  He  was 
again  dispatched  to  Rome  by  Simon,  c.  b.  c.  141 
(1  Slacc.  xiv.  24),  where  he  was  well  received  and 
obtained  letters  in  favor  of  his  countrymen,  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  eastern  powers  dependent  on 
the  Kepublic,  b.  c.  139  (1  IMacc.  xv.  15  AT.).  [Lu- 
cius.] B.  F.  W. 

NUN  ("1^2,  or  ^S:,  1  Chr.  vii.  27  [fsh]  : 
NauTj:  Nun).  The  father  of  the  Jewish  captain 
Joshua  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  &o  ).  His  genealogical  de- 
scent from  Ephraim  is  recorded  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
Nothing  is  known  of  liis  life,  which  Vi'as  doubtless 
spent  in  Egypt.  Tiie  mode  of  spelling  his  name  in 
the  LXX.  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Gesenius  asserts  that  it  is  a  very  early  mistake  of 
transcribers,  wlio  wrote  NATH  for  NATN-  But 
Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  298)  gives  some  good  etymolog- 
ical reasons  for  the  more  probable  opinion  that  the 
final  N  is  omitted  intentionally.      [See  also  NoN.] 

W.  T.  B. 


dering. 
Others : 


Ewald  and  Bunsen  : 
"  We  shot  at  them." 


■  We  burned  them  " 


NURSE 

NURSE."  It  is  clear,  both  from  Scripture  and 
from  Greek  and  Koman  writers,  tliat  in  ancient 
times  the  position  of  tlie  nurse,  where\er  one  was 
maintained,  was  one  of  much  honor  and  impor- 
tance. (See  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8;  2  Sam.  iv.  4; 
2  K.  xi.  2;  3  Mace.  i.  20;  Horn.  Od.  ii.  .361,  xix. 
15,  251,  466;  Eurip.  Aw,  1357;  U'ippol.  267  and 
fol. ;  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  1.)  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  a  foster-father  or  mother,  e.  (j.  Num.  xi.  12; 
Ruth  iv.  16 ;  Is.  xlix.  23.  In  great  families  male 
servants,  probably  eunuchs  in  later  times,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  the  boys,  2  K.  x.  1,  5. 
[Children.]  See  also  Kumn,  iv.  63,  Tegg's 
ed. ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Enyhv.  in  Eg.  iii.  201. 

H.  W.  P. 

NUTS.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
words  botnim  and  efjoz- 

1.  Botnim  (D'*3!22l  :  npe^tvdos'-  terebinthus). 
Among  the  good  things  of  the  land  which  the  sons 
of  Israel  were  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  mention  is  made  of  bolnim.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  botnim  denote  the 
fi'uit  of  the  Pistachio-tree  {Pistncia  vera),  though 
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Pistacia  vera. 

most  modern  versions  are  content  with  the  general 
term  ntds.  (See  Bochart,  Clunwan,  i.  10. )  For 
other  attempted  exi)lanations  of  the  Hebrew  term, 
comp.  Celsius,  Ilierob.  i.  24.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
read  terebinth,  the  Persian  version  has  pusteh,  from 
which  it  is  believed  the  Arabic  /'oxtnk  is  derived, 
whence  the  (ireek  iriffTaKio,  and  the  Latin  jnstacia ; 


the  Pistacia  vera  is  in  form  not  unlike  the  P.  tere- 
binthus, another  species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants; 
it  is  prolialjle  therefore  that  the  terebinthus  of  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  is  used  generically,  and  is  here 
intended  to  denote  the  pistachio-tree,  for  the  tere- 
binth does  not  yield  edible  fruit.*  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine have  been  long  famous  for  pistachio-trees; 
see  Dioscorides  (i.  177),  and  Pliny  (xiii.  5),  who 
says  "  Syria  has  several  trees  that  are  peculiar  to 
itself;  among  the  nut-trees  there  is  the  well-known 
pistacia;  "  in  another  place  (xv.  22)  he  states  that 
Vitellius  introduced  this  tree  into  Italy,  and  that 
Flaccus  Pompeius  brought  it  at  the  same  time  into 
Spain.  The  district  around  Aleppo  is  especially  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  the  pistachio-nuts,  see 
Russell  (//^*•^  of  Alep.  i.  82,  2d  ed.)  and  Galen 
{de  Fac.  Alim.  2,  p.  612),  who  mentions  Berrhcea 
(Aleppo)  as  being  rich  in  the  production  of  these 
trees ;  the  town  of  Batna  in  the  same  district  is  be- 
lieved to  derive  its  name  from  this  circumstance: 
Betonim,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (.Josh.  xiii.  26), 
has  in  all  probability  a  similar  etymology.  [Beto- 
nim.] Bochart  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pistachio-nuts  are  mentioned  together  with  almonds 
in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  and  observes  that  Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus,  and  others,  speak  of  the  pistachio- 
tree  conjointly  with  the  almond-tree.  As  there  is  no 
mention  in  early  writers  of  the  Pistacia  vera  grow- 
ing in  Egypt  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  27),  it  was 
doubtless  not  found  there  in  Patriarchal  times, 
wherefore  Jacob's  present  to  Joseph  would  have 
been  most  acceptable.  There  is  scarcely  any  allu- 
sion to  the  occurrence  of  the  Pistacia  vera  in  Pal- 
estine amongst  the  writings  of  modern  travellers ; 
Kitto  {Phys.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  323)  says  "  it  is  not  much 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  although  found  there  grow- 
iiiiX  wild  in  some  very  remarkable  positions,  as  on 
Mount  Tabor,  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Atta- 
rous  "  (see  Hurckhardt,  iS^/ciVr,  p.  334).  Dr.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  Book,  p.  267)  says  that  the  tere- 
binth-trees  near  Mais  el-Jebel  had  been  grafted 
with  the  pistachio  from  Aleppo  by  order  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  but  that  "  the  peasants  destroyed  the  grafts, 
lest  their  crop  of  oil  from  the  berries  of  these  trees 
should  be  diminished."  Dr.  Hooker  saw  only  two 
or  three  pistachio-trees  in  Palestine.  These  were 
outside  the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  says 
the  tree  is  cultivated  at  Beirut  and  elsewhere  in 
Syria.  The  Pistacia.  vera  is  a  small  tree  varying 
from  15  to  30  ft.  in  height;  the  male  and  female 
flowers  grow  on  separate  trees;  the  fruit,  which  is 
a  green-colored  oily  kernel,  not  unlike  an  almond, 
is  inclosed  in  a  lirittle  shell.  Pistachio-nuts  are 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  diet  both  by  Orien- 
tals and  Europeans ;  the  tree,  which  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Anacardiacoia ,  extends  from  Syria 
to  Bokhara,  and  is  naturalized  o\'er  the  south  of 
ICurope ;  the  nuts  are  too  well  known  to  need  mi- 
nute description. 

2.   Egoz  (T13S :    Kapva'    nux)  occurs  only  in 
Cant.  vi.  11,  "  I  went  into  the  garden  of  nuts." 


The  Arabic  j^  t/^  <  (butm)  appears  to  be  also  used 


»  1.  T^"",  '"-5  Tifltji/os,  nutrix,  nutritiiis ;  n2T5S, 
f.,  TtSiji/o;,  nutrix,  from  ^ttS,  to  carry  (see  Is.  Ix.  4). 

2.  np?"*^,   Piirt-   f-   Hiph.,   from  p2"',   "  suck,"  |  generically.     It  is  more  generally  applied  to  the  tere- 

■•;'■■  "  "^  binth,  but  may  comprehend  the  pistachio-tree,  as  Oe- 

With  nt57W,  yvv\)  rpo<t)evov<ra  (Ex.  ii.  7).     Connected  |  senius  conjectures,  and  Dr.  Roylo  (Kitto's  Ci/rl.)  h&n 

'  proved.  He  says  the  word  is  applied  in  some  Arabic 
with  this  is  the  doubtful  verb  p:i3,  eijAo^w,  ni<lno  ,vorUs  to  a  tree  which  has  green-colored  kernels  This 
(Ges.  p.  867).  I  must  be  the  Pistacia  vera. 

3.  In  N.  T.  Tpo<^ds,  nutri.x  (1  Thess.  ii.  7)  ' 
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The  Hebrew  word  in  all  probability  is  here  (o  ue 
understood  to  refer  to  the  Walnut-tree  ;  the  Greek 
Kapva  is  supposed  to  denote  the  tree,  Kapuou  the 
nut  (see  Soph.  Fi:  892).  Although  Kapvov  and 
7mx  may  signify  any  kind  of  mit,  yet  the  uxi/iuit. 
as  llie  nut  Kar'  i^oxvv,  is  more  especially  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms 
(see  Casaubon  on  Atlienceus,  ii.  65;  Ovid,  Nux 
Elegia ;  Celsius,  H'lerob.  i.  28).  The  Hebrew  term 
is  evidently  allied  to  the  Arabic  jau-z,  which  is 
from  a  Persian  word  of  very  similar  form;  whence 
Abu'l  Fadli  (in  Celsius)  says  "  the  Arabs  have  bor- 
rowed the  word  Gjnus  from  the  Persian ;  in  Araljic 
the  term  is  Clnisf,  wliich  is  a  tall  tree."'  The 
Chiiaf  or  Cluisf,  is  translated  by  Freytag,  "  an 
esculent  nut,  the  walnut."  The  Jewish  Eabbis 
understand  the  walnut  by  Eyoz. 

According  to  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  the 
walnut-tree  was  formerly  common,  and  grew  most 
luxuriantly  around  the  lake  of  Geimesaret ;  Schulz, 
speaking  of  this  same  district,  says  he  often  saw 
walnut-trees  growing  there  large  enough  to  shelter 
four-and-twenty  persons.  See  also  Kitto  (PInjs. 
Hist.  Pal.  p.  250)  and  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  205). 
The  walnut-tree  (Ju(/lans  rer/ia)  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Juylaiidacece ;  it  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.  \V.  H. 

*  The  walnut  is  cultivated  very  extensively  in 
Syria.  At  Jebda  el-Halamj,  on  the  side  of  Jebel 
Ki^luhi,  inland  about  five,  hours  from  Sidon,  there 
are  large  orchards  of  this  tree,  and  the  nuts  are  very 
cheap.  I  have  bought  them  at  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter a  thousand,  including  their  transportation  to 
a  village  two  days  distant.  They  are  of  the  best 
quality.     The  common  name  for  them  in  Syria  is 

V*.^,   which    is    undoubtedly   the   same   as   the 

Hebrew  (T'"i:1N).  G.  E.  P. 

NYM'PHAS  (TSlufxcpas  [spouse,  brider/room]  : 
Nymphas),  a  wealthy  and  zealous  Christian  in 
Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  15).  His  house  was  used  as  a 
place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians;  and  hence 
Grotius,  making  an  extraordinarily  high  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  Christians  in  I>aodicea, 
infers  that  he  must  ha\e  lived  in  a  rural  district. 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  (B)  this  name  is  taken  for 
that  of  a  woman ;  and  the  reading  appears  in  some 
Latin  writers,  as  jiseudo-Ambrose,  pseudo-Anselm, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  in  Lachmann's  N.  T. 
The  common  reading,  however,  is  found  in  the 
-Alexandrian  MS.  and.  in  that  of  Ephrem  Syrus 
(A  and  C),  and  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  Greek 
Fathers.  W.  T.  B. 


o. 

OAK.  The  following  Hebrew  words,  which 
appear  to  be  merely  various  forms  of  the  same 
root,"  occur  in  tlie  O.  T.  as  the  names  of  some 
species  of  oak,  namely,  el,  ela/i,  cldn,  ih'm,  allah, 
and  allon. 

1.  El  (^"'S:  LXX.  Yat.  repf^iudos;  Alex. 
Tipefiiwdos;  Aq.,  Sym.,  Theod.,  dpvs'-  campestrin) 
occurs  only  in  the  sing,  number  in  Gen.  xiv.  6 


a  From    7^S,  7"^^^  or    77S,   "  to  be  strong." 


oak; 

("El-paran  ").  It  is  uncertain  whether  el  should 
be  joined  with  Paran  to  form  a  proper  name,  oi 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  separately,  as  the  "  tere- 
binth," or  the  "oak,"  or  the  "grove"  of  Paran. 
Onkelos  and  Saadias  follow  the  Vulg.,  whence  the 
"plain"  of  the  A.  V.  (margin).  (See  Stanley,  S. 
i.f  P.  pp.  519,  520,  App.)  KosenmiiDer  {Schvl.  ad 
I.e.)  follows  Jarchi  (Comment,  in  Pent,  ad  Gen. 
xiv.  6),  and  is  for  retaining  the  proper  name. 
Three  plural  forms  of  cl  occur:  elhn,  elotli,  and 
I'lnik.  Elhn,  the  second  station  where  the  Israel- 
ites halted  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  in 
all  probability  derived  its  name  from  the  seventy 
palm-trees  there;  the  name  el,  which  more  par- 
ticularly signifies  an  "oak,"  being  here  put  for 
any  grove  or  plantation.  Similarly  the  other 
plural  form,  eloth  or  elath,  may  refer,  as  Stanley 
(S.  (/•  P.  p.  20)  conjectures,  to  the  palm-grove  at 
Akaba.  The  plural  elhn  occurs  in  Is.  i.  29,  where 
probably  "oaks"  are  intended;  in  Is.  Ixi.  3,  and 
Ez.  xxxi.  14,  any  strong  flourishing  trees  may  be 
denoted. 

2.  Elah  (HvS:  TipiQivSos,  SpDj,  'HAa,  Sej-- 
Spor,  Sfvdpov  (TvffKia^ov,  Symm.;  irXdravos  i^- 
Hos.iv.l3;  divSoov  avaKwv:  terebintlius,  quercus . 
"  oak,"  "  elah,"  "  teil-tree  "  in  Is.  vi.  13 :  "  elms  " 
in  Hos.  iv.  13).  There  is  much  difficulty  in  de- 
termining the  exact  meanings  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  the  term  mentioned  above:  the  old  versions 
are  so  inconsistent  that  they  add  but  little  by  way 
of  elucidation.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  34)  has  en- 
deavored to  show  that  el,  elim,  elm,  elah,  and 
allali,  all  stand  for  the  terebinth-tree  (Pistacia 
tei-ebintlnis),  while  allon  alone  denotes  an  oak. 
Royle  (in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "  Alah  ")  agrees  with 

Celsius  in  identifying  the  elah  (rivS)  with  the 

terebinth,  and  the  allim  (]1vS)  with  the  oak. 
Hiller  (Hierophyt.  i.  348)  restricts  the  various 
forms  of  this  word  to  diflferent  species  of  oak,  and 
says  no  mention  is  made  of  the  terebinth  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Roseimiiiller  (Bib.  Not.  p. 
237)  gives  the  terebinth  to  el  and  elah,  and  the 

oak  to  allah,  allm,  and  elon  (]'17''S). 

For  the  various  opinions  upon  the  meaning,  of 
these  kindred  terms,  see  Ges.  Thes.  pp.  47,  51. 
103,  and  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  519. 

That  various  s]jecies  of  oak  may  well  have  de- 
served the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  clear,  from 
the  fact  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  occasionally 
seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  On  this  subject 
we  have  been  favored  with  some  valuable  remarks 
from  Dr.  Hooker,  who  says,  "  The  forests  have 
been  so  completely  cleared  off  all  Palestine,  thai 
we  must  not  look  for  existing  evidence  of  what 
the  trees  were  in  Biblical  times  and  antecedently. 
In  Syria  proper  there  are  only  three  common  oaks. 
.•\11  form  large  trees  in  many  countries,  but  very 
rarely  now  in  Palestine;  though  that  they  do  §0 
occasionally  is  proof  enough  that  they  once  did." 
Abraham's  oak,  near  Hebron,  is  a  familiar  example 
of  a  noble  tree  of  one  species.  Dr.  Robinson 
(Bibl.  Res.  ii.  81)  has  given  a  minute  account  of 
it;  and  "his  description,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "is 
good,  and  his  measurements  tally  with  mine.'" 
If  we  examine  the  claims  of  the  terebinth  to  rep- 
resent the  vldli,  as  Celsius  and  others  assert,  we 
shall  see  that  in  point  of  size  it  cannot  compete 
with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine;  and  that 
therefore,  if  elah  ever  denotes  the  terebinth,  whioli 
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VO  by  no  means  assert  it  does  not,  the  term  ety- 
mologically  is  applicable  to  it  only  in  a  second 
degree;  for  the  Phlaciu  terebinttais.  altliough  it 
also  occasionally  grows  to  a  great  size,  "  spreadnig 
its  boughs,"  as  Robinson  {Hibl.  lies.  ii.  222)  ob- 
serves, "far  and  wide  like  a  noble  oak,"  yet  it 
does  not  form  so  conspicuously  a  good  tree  as 
either  the  Quercus  pseudu-coccij'era  or  Q.  tegilops. 
Dr.  Thomson  (Land  aiul  Book,  p.  2-t3)  remarks 
on  this  point:  "There  are  more  mighty  oaks  here 
m  this  immediate  vicinity  (Mejdel  ts-Shems)  than 
there  are  terebinths  in  all  Syria  and  I'alestine 
together.  1  have  travelled  from  end  to  end  of 
these  countries,  and  across  them  in  all  directions, 
and  speak  with  absolute  certainty."  At  p.  GOO,  the 
same  writer  remarks,  "  We  have  oaks  in  Lebanon 
twice  the  size  of  this  (Abraham's  oak),  and  every 
way  more  striking  and  majestic."  Dr.  Hooker 
has  no  doubt  that  Thomson  is  correct  in  saying 
there  are  far  finer  oaks  iti  Lebanon ;  "  though,"  he 
observes,  "  I  did  not  see  any  larger,  and  only  one 
or  two  at  all  near  it.  Cyril  Graham  told  me  there 
were  forests  of  noble  oaks  in  I^banon  north  of  the 
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cedar  valley."  It  is  evident  from  these  observa- 
tions that  two  oaks  ( Quercus  pseudo-coccifera 
and  Q.  ceyibps)  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  of 
mighty  trees ;  though  it  is  equally  true  that  over 
a  greater  part  of  the  country  the  oaks  of  Palestine 
are  at  present  merely  bushes. 

3.  Elun  ()T7"*S:  ^  SpCx  ■^  v^y]Ky\,  t]  jSaAoi/os, 
'HKoiv  •  convnllis  iUustris,  quercus)  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  O.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  some  kind  of  oak.  The  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Targum,  translates  elon  by  "plain." 
(See  Stanley,  S.  cj-  P.  p.  520,  App.) 

4.  llan  (]^^^  :  SeVSpoi':  arbo'r)  is  found  only 
in  Dan.  iv.  as  the  tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw 
in  his  dream.  The  word  appears  to  be  used  for 
any  "  strong  tree,"  the  oak  having  the  best  claim 
to  the  title,  to  which  tree  probably  indirect  allu- 
sion may  be  made. 

5.  Allah  (nbs  :  ^  Tipfxiveos-  Aq.  and  Symm. 
7]  Sous-  quercus)  occurs  only  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26, 
and  is  coiTectly  rendered  "oak"  by  the  .\.  V. 


A.braham'8  Oali  in  the  Flains  of  fllamre. 


6.  Allon  (^TvW:  •^  ^dXavos,  StvSpov  ^aXdvov, 
Sods'  quercus)  is  uniformly  rendered  "oak"  by 
the  A.  v.,  and  has  always  been  so  understood  by 
commentators.  It  should  be  stateil  that  allon 
occurs  in  Hos.  iv.  13,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  form  elak  ;  consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  two  different  trees  are  signified  by 
the  terms.  We  believe,  for  reasons  given  above, 
tTiat  the  difference  is  specific,  and  not  generic  — • 
that  two  species  of  oaks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
terms:  aIMn  may  stand  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as 
the  Quercus  pseudo-coccifera,  and  cldk  for  one 
of  the  deciduous  kinds.  The  Pistacia  vera  could 
never   be   mistaken    for    an    oak.      If,    therefore, 


specific  allusion  was  ever  made  to  this  tree,  w* 
cannot  help  believing  that  it  would  have  been 
under  another  name  than  any  one  of  the  numer 
ous  forms  which  are  used  to  designate  the  different 
species  of  the  genus  Qucfcus ;  perhaps  under  a 
Hebrew  form  allied  to  the  Arabic  hutm,  "  the  tere- 
binth." The  oak-vroods  of  Bashan  are  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  13 ;  Ez.  .xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2.  The  oaks 
of  liashan  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  species 
known  as  Quercus  a>,f/ilops,  the  Valonia  oak,  which 
is  said  to  be  connnon  in  Gilead  and  Bashan. 
Sacrifiers  were  offered  under  oaks  (Hos.  iv.  13;  Is. 
i.  29);  of  oak-timber  the  Tyrians  manufactured 
oars  (I'^.  xxvii  6),  and  idolaters  their  images  (Is 
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xliv.  14);  under  the  shade  of  oak-trees  the  dead 


were  sometimes  interred  (Gen. 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 


XXXV.  8;  see  also 


QwerciM  pseudo-coccl/era. 

Another  species  of  oak,  besides  those  named 
above,  is  the  Quercus  ivfectmia,  which  is  common 
in  GaUlee  and  Samaria.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree 
in  Palestine,  and  seldom  grows  above  30  ft.  high, 
thouiih  in  ancient  times  it  might  have  been  a 
noble  tree. 

For  a  description  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see 
Dr.  Hooker's  paper  read  before  the  Linneaii  Society, 
June,  18G1,  [and  Tristram's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
BlbL,  pp.  367-371.]  W.  H. 
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Q.  mr/ilops  does  not  ordinarily  attain  as  larg«» 
a  size,  and,  as  its  leaves  are  deciduous,  it  is  not  a 
favorite  in  the  neighborhood  of  tombs.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  often  found  in  groves,  rarely  by  itself,  in 
and  around  grave-yards.  The  number  of  forests 
of  this  and  the  preceding  species  is  immense. 
The    common    name    for    Q.  ])seudo-coccifera  is 


Quercus  cegilops. 


*  The  Quercus  pseudo-coccifera,  the  evergreen 
oak  of  Syria,  is  the  largest  species.  It  is  the  one 
usually  found  near  the  Welies  or  tombs  of  the 
prophets. 


Mellul. 


Sindidn,  and  of  Q.  cegilops  iJyXx, 
There  is  another  common   species  called 


viU,  Lik,  by  the  Arabs. 


G.  E.  P. 


«  1.  ri     S,     apa,   maledictio,    juramentum,    with 
•fflnity  to  vS,  the  name  of  God  (Ges.  pp.  44,  99). 


OATH."  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  held  to  be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down  in 
Heb.  vi.  16,  namely,  as  an  ultimate  appeal  to  divine 
authority  to  ratify  an  assertion  (see  the  principle 
stated  and  defended  by  Philo,  De  Ley.  Altec/,  iii. 
73,  i.  128,  ed.  Mang.).  There  the  Almighty  is 
represented  as  promising  or  denouncing  with  an 
oath,  i.  e.  doing  so  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn 
manner  (see  such  passages  as  Gen.  xxii.  16,  xii.  7, 
compared  with  xxiv.  7:  Ex.  xvii.  16  and  Lev.  xxvi. 
14  with  Dan.  ix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  13,  with  Acts 
ii.  30;  Ps.  ex.  4  with  Heb.  vii.  21,  28;  Is.  xlv.  23; 
Jer.  xxii.  5,  xxxii.  22).  With  this  Divine  assever- 
ation we  may  compare  the  Stygian  oath  of  Greek 
mythology  (Hom,  JL  xv.  37;  Hes.  Theo;/.  400,  805; 
see  also  the  Laws  of'  Menu,  c.  viii.  110;  Sir  W. 
.Jones,  Works,  iii.  291). 

II.  On  the  same  principle,  that  oath  has  always 
been  held  most  binding  which  appealed  to  the 
highest  authority,  both  as  regards  individuals  and 
communities,  (a.)  Thus  believers  in  Jehovah  ap- 
pealed to  him,  both  judicially  and  extra-judicially, 
with  such  phrases  as  "  The  God  of  Abraham 
judge;  "  ■'  As  the  Lord  Uveth;  "  "  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also;  "  "God  knoweth,"  and  the  like 
(see  Gen.  xxi.  23,  xxxi.  53;  Num.  xiv.  2,  xxx.  2; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  39,  44;  1  K.  ii.  42;  Is.  xlviii.  1,  Ixv. 
10;  Hos.  iv.  15).  So  also  our  Lord  himself  ac- 
cepted the  high-priest's  adjuration  (Matt.  xxvi. 
03),  and  St.  Paul  frequently  appeals  to  God  in  con- 
firmation of  his  statements  (Acts  xxvi.  29 ;  Rom. 
i.  9,  ix.  1;  2  Cor.  i.  23,  xi.  31;  Phil.  i.  8;  see 
.also  Rev.  x.  6).  (6.)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  au- 
thorities recognized  respectively  by  adjuring  parties 
were  regarded  as  bonds  of  international  security, 
and  their  infraction  as  being  not  oidy  grounds  of 
international  complaint,  but  also  offenses  against 
divine  justice.  So  Zedekiah,  after  swearing  fidelity 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  not  only  punished  by 
him,  but  denounced  by  the  prophet  as  a  breaker  of 
his  oath  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13;  Ez.  xvii.  13,  18).  Some, 
however,  have  supposed  that  the  Law  forbade  any 
intercourse  with  heathen  nations  which  involved 
the  necessity  of  a]ipeal  by  them  to  their  own  deities 
(Ex.  xxiii.  32;  Selden,  De  .Jvr.  Nut.  ii.  13;  see 
Liv.  i.  24;  Law.<i  of  Menu,  viii.  113;  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  "  Jus  Jurandum  "). 

III.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  {fi)  ap- 
peals to  God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heathen 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scriptui-e  as 
tests  of  allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xxxiv.  6;  Dent, 
xxix.  12;  Josh.  x.xiii.  7,  xxiv.  16;  2  Chr.  xv.  12 
14;   Is.  xix.    18,  xlv.  23;    .Jer.  xii.   16;  Am.  viii. 


2.  n:^^nK7  nn,l  i^??^''  f™""  ^?^^  "seven,* 
thp  sacred  number  (Ges.  pp".  1334,  1356),  6p(cos)  U'ra- 
meiitum. 
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14,  Zeph.  i.  5).  (b)  So  also  the  sovereign's  name  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  form  of  obligation,  as  was  the 
case  among  the  Romans  with  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror; and  Hofmami  quotes  a  custom  by  which  the 
kings  of  France  used  to  appeal  to  themselves  at 
their  coronation  (Gen.  xlii.  15;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  xi-v. 
I'J ;  Martyr.  S.  Polyearp.  c.  ix. ;  Tertull.  Apol.  c. 
32;  Suet.  Cully,  c.  27;  Hofmann,  Lex.  art.  "Ju- 
ramentum  ";  Did.  of  Antiq.  u.  s. ;  Michaelis,  On 
Lutes  oj'  Muses,  art.  250,  vol.  iv.  102,  ed.  Smith). 

IV.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  frivolous, 
are  mentioned ;  as,  by  the  "  blood  of  Abel  "  (Selden, 
J>e  Jur.  Nat.  v.  8) ;  by  the  "  head ;  "  by  "  Heaven," 
the  "  Temple,"  etc.,  some  of  which  are  condemned 
by  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  10-22;  and  see 
Jam.  V.  12).  Yet  He  did  not  refuse  the  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  04; 
see  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  16;  Mart.  xi.  94;  Mishiia,  Saiih. 
iii.  2,  compared  with  Am.  viii.  7 ;  Spencer,  De 
Ley.  Hebr.  ii.  1-4). 

As  to  the  subject-matter  of  oaths  the  following 
cases  may  be  mentioned :  — 

1.  Agreement  or  stipulation  for  performance  of 
certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2,  8,  9;  Ruth  i. 
17;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24;  2  Sam.  v.  3;  Ezr.  x.  5;  Neh. 
v.  12,  x.  29,  xiii.  25;  Acts  xxiii.  21;  and  see 
Joseph.  Vil.  c.  53). 

2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or  obedience  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  (Eccl.  viii.  2;  2  Clir.  xxxvi. 
13;  1  K.  xviii.  10).  Josephus  says  the  Essenes 
considered  oaths  unnecessary  for  the  initiated, 
though  they  required  them  previously  to  initiation 
{B.  J.  ii.  8,  §§6,  7;  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  4;  Philo,  Quod 
omnis  probus,  I.  12,  ii.  458,  ed.  Mangey.). 

3.  Promissory  oath  of  a  ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  28;  2  K.  xxv.  24;  Matt.  xiv.  7). 
Priests  took  no  oath  of  office  (Heb.  vii.  21). 

4.  Vow  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v.  4). 

5.  Judicial  oaths.  («.)  A  man  receiving  a  pledge 
from  a  neighbor  was  required,  in  case  of  injury 
happening  to  the  pledge,  to  clear  himself  by  oath 
of  the  blame  of  damage  (Ex.  xxii.  10,  11;  1  K.  viii. 
31;  2  Chr.  vi.  22).  A  willful  breaker  of  trust,  es- 
pecially if  he  added  peijury  to  his  fraud,  was  to  be 
severely  punished  (Lev.  vi.  2-5;  Deut.  xix.  16-18). 
(b.)  It  appears  tha|t  witnesses  were  examined  on 
oath,  and  that  a  false  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  was  to  be  severely  punished 
(Lev.  v.  1;  Prov.  xxix.  24;  Michaelis,/.  cart.  256, 
iv.  109;  Deut.  xix.  16-19;  Grotius,  in  Crit.  Sacr. 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  63;  Knobel  on  Lev.  v.  1,  in  Kurzg. 
Exey.  Himdb.).  (c.)  A  wife  suspected  of  incon- 
tinence was  required  to  clear  herself  by  oath  (Num. 
v.  19-22). 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  leading  feature  of  Jew- 
ish criminal  procedure  was  that  the  accused  person 
was  put  upon  his  oatli  to  clear  himself  (Ex.  xxii. 
11;  Num.  V.  19-22;  1  K.  viii.  31;  2  Chr.  vi.  22; 
Matt.  xxvi.  63). 

The  forms  of  adjuration  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  :  1.  Lifting  up  the  hand.  Witnesses  laid  their 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  accused  (Gen.  xiv.  22; 
Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  40;  Is.  iii.  7;  Ez.  xx. 
5,6;  Sus.  V.  35;  Rev.  x.  5;  see  Hom.  //.  xix. 
254;  Virg.  jUn.  xii.  190;  Carpzov,  Appnratus, 
p.  652).  * 

2.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  As  .losephus 
describes  the  usage,  this  ceremony  was  performed 
by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  each  other.  It 
has  been  exjilained  («)  as  having  reference  to  the 
covenant  of    circumcision    (Godwyn,    Moses    (oi/l 
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Aaron,  vi.  0;  Carpzov,  I.  c.  p.  653);  (A)  as  con- 
taining a  principle  similar  to  that  of  phallic  sym- 
bolism (Her.  ii.  48;  Pint.  h.  et  Osir.  vii.  412,  ed. 
Reiske;  Knobel  on  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  in  Kwzy.  Exey. 
Hdb.);  (c)  .as  re(err!ng  to  the  promised  ^lessiah 
(Aug.  Qu.  in  Hepi.  02;  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  33).  It 
seems  likely  that  the  two  first  at  least  of  these  ex- 
planations may  be  considered  as  closely  connected, 
if  not  identical  with  each  other  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii. 
29 ;  Nicolaus,   De  Jur.   xi.  6 ;   Ges.   p.  631,  s.  v. 

T|"^^  7  Fagius  and  others  in  Crit.  Sacr. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.\  10,  §  1). 

3.  Oaths  were  sometimes  taken  before  the  altar, 
or,  as  some  understand  the  passage,  if  the  persons 
were  not  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards 
the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  31;  2  Chr.  vi.  22;  Godwyn, 
/.  c.  vi.  6;  Carpzov,  p.  654;  see  also  Juv.  Sat.  xiv. 
219;  Hom.  II.  xiv.  272). 

4.  Dividing  a  victim  and .  passing  between  or 
distributing  the  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17 ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18).  This  form  was  probably  used  to  intensify  the 
imprecation  already  ratified  by  sacrifice  according 
to  the  custom  descril)ed  by  classical  writers  under 
the  phrases  opKta  rifiveiv,  fwdus  J'erire,  etc.  We 
may  perhaps  regard  in  this  view  the  acts  recorded 
Judg.  xix.  29,  1  Sam.  xi.  7,  and  perhaps  Herod, 
vii.  39. 

As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was  carefully  inculcated 
by  the  Law,  so  the  crime  of  perjury  was  strongly 
condemned ;  and  to  a  false  witness  the  same  punish- 
ment was  assigned  which  was  due  for  the  crime  to 
which  he  testified  (Ex.  xx.  7;  Lev.  xix.  12;  Deut. 
xix.  16-19;  Ps.  xv.  4;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9;  Ez.  xvi. 
59;  Hos.  X.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).  Whether  the 
"  swearing  "  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  10)  and 
by  Hosea  (iv.  2)  was  false  swearing,  or  profane 
abuse  of  oaths,  is  not  certain.  If  the  latter,  the 
crime  is  one  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Law  (I^ev.  xxiv.  11,  10;  M.att.  xxvi.  74). 

From  the  Law  the  Jews  deduced  many  special 
cases  of  perjury,  which  are  thus  classified:  1.  Jus 
jurandum  promissoriitm,  a  rash  inconsiderate  prom- 
ise for  the  future,  or  false  assertion  respecting  the 
past  (Lev.  v.  4).  2.  Vanum,  an  absurd  self-con- 
tradictory assertion.  3.  Deposi/i,  breach  of  con- 
tract denied  (Lev.  xix.  11).  4.  Te st imonii,  iudicial 
perjury  (Lev.  v.  1;  Nicolaus  and  Selden,  DeJura- 
nienlis,  in  Ugolini,  Tltesaurus,  xxvi.;  Lightfoot, 
Ilor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  v.  33,  vol.  ii.  292 ;  Mishna, 
Slieb.  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  v.  1,  2;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.,  art. 
"  Juramentum  " ). 

AVomen  were  forbidden  to  bear  witness  on  oath,  as 
was  infeiTed  from  Deut.  xix.  17  (Mishna,  Slieb.  iv.  1). 

The  Christian  practice  in  the  matter  of  oaths 
was  founded  in  great  measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus 
the  oath  on  the  Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish practice  of  placing  the  hands  on  the  Book  of  the 
Law  (P.  Fagius,  on  Onkel.  "rfEx.  xxiii.  1 ;  Justin- 
ian, No^j.  c.  viii.  P'.pil. ;  Mattli.  Paris,  Hist.  p.  910). 

Our  Lord's  prohibition  of  swearing  was  clearly 
always  understood  by  the  Christian  Church  as  di- 
rected against  profane  and  careless  swearing,  not 
against  the  serious  judicial  form  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
Kcd.  xvi.  7,  §§  4,  5;  Aug.  Ep.  157,  c.  v.  40);  and 
thus  M'C  find  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (c.  61) 
reproving  clerical  persons  for  swearing  by  created 
objects. 

The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is  made  on 
the  open  Koran.  Mohammed  himself  used  the 
form,  "  IJy  the  setting  of  the  stars "  (Chardin, 
Voy.  vi.  87;  Sale's  Koran,  In.  p.  437). 
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Bedouin  Arabs  use  various  sorts  of  adjuration, 
one  of  which  somewhat  resembles  the  oath  "  by 
the  Temple."  The  person  takes  hold-of  the  mid- 
dle tent-pole,  and  swears  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and 
its  ownei-s  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  127,  foil.; 
see  also  another  case  mentioned  by  Burckhardt, 
Sijrin,  p.  .3'j8). 

The  stringent  nature  of  the  Roman  military 
oath,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  infraction  of  it, 
are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  certainly,  in  several 
places  in  N.  T.,  e.  ,</.  Matt.  viii.  9,  Acts  xii.  19, 
xvi.  27,  xxvii.  42;  see  also  Dionys.  Hal.  xi.  43, 
and  Aul.  Gell.  xvi.  4.     [Perjury.]     H.  W.  P. 

OBADI'AH  (n^"T5^  [s'-rvmi  of  Jehovah]  : 
AflSi'a;  [Vat.  A^Seia:]  Obdia).  I'he  name  of 
Obadiah  was  proliably  as  common  among  the  He- 
brews as  Alxlallah  among  the  Arabians,  both  of 
them  having  the  same  meaning  and  etymology. 

1.  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are  enumerated  in  a 
corrupt  passage  of  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chrriii.  21).     The  reading  of  the  LXX. 

and  Vulg.  was  ^32,  "his son,"  and  of  the  Peshito 

Syriac  "^2,  "  son  of,"  for  "^3"^,  "sons  of;"  so 
that  according  to  the  two  former  versions  Obadiah 
was  the  son  of  Arnan.  and  according  to  the  last 
the  son  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  ('A|85(ou;  [Vat.  corrupt;  Alex.  0;85ia:] 
Obadia.)  According  to  the  received  text,  one  of 
the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah,  a  descendant  of  Issachar 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  i).  Four 
only,  however,  are  mentioned,  and  the  discrepancy 
is  rectified  in  four  of  Kennicott'sMSS.,  which  omit 
the  words  '•  and  the  sons  of  Izrahiah  "  thus  mak- 
ing Izrahiali  In-other  and  not  father,  of  Obadiah,  and 
both  sons  of  Uzzi.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions follow  the  received  text,  but  read  "  four " 
instead  of  "  five." 

3.  ('A)35ia;  [Vat.  Sin.  A/3Seta:]  Obdbi.)  One 
of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

4.  ['AjaSta;  Vat.  A^Seia;  Alex.  OiSSia.]  A 
Levite,  son  of  Shernaiah,  and  descended  from 
Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  ix.  10).  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  25).  It  is  evi- 
dent, fi-om  a  comparison  of  the  last-quoted  passage 
with  1  Chr.  ix.  15-17  and  Neh.  xi.  17-19,  that 
the  first  three  names  "  Mattaniah,  and  Bakbukiah, 
Obadiah,"  belong  to  ver.  24,  and  the  last  tliree, 
"  MeshuUam,  Talmon,  Akkub,"  were  the  families 
of  porters.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
[so  in  Rom.  Alex.  FA.']  in  Neh.  xii.  25,  where 
the  Codex  Frid.-Aug.  [FA.'^]  has  'O^Si'ar  and 
the  Vulg.  Obedia.  In  Neh.  xi.  17,  "  Obadiah  the 
son  of  Shemaiah,  is  called  "  Abda  the  son  of 
Shammua." 

5.  ([Vat.  FA.  A05s(a:]  Obdhs.)  The  second 
in  order  of  the  lion-fiiced  (iadites,  captains  of  the 
host,  who  joined  David's  standard  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  9 ). 

6.  ['A)35ia;  Vat.  A)3ia.]  One  of  the  princes 
of  .Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  were 
sent  by  the  king  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

7.  ('A,8a5ia  ;  [Vat.  ASeio  :]  Obedia.)  The 
son  of  -Tehiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who  came  up 
in  the  second  cara\an  with  Ezra,  accompanied  by 
218  of  his  kinsmen  (Ezr.  viii.  9).      [Ab.vdia.s.] 

8.  i'ABSia;   [Vat.  FA.  A;35eia:]    Ubdhis.)     A 
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priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).       W.  A.  W. 

9.    ("O/SSiou;    [Vat.  O/35610U;    Alex.  AySSeiou 
(Inscr.),  Aj35iou:]  Abdias.)    The  prophet  Obadiah. 

We  know  nothing  of  him  except  what  we  can 
gather  from  the  short  book  which  bears  his  name. 
The  Hebrew  tradition  adopted  by  St.  Jerome  (In 
Abd.),  and  maintained  by  Abarbanel  and  Kirachi, 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Obadi^ih  of 
Ahab's  reign,  is  as  destitute  of  foundation  as 
another  account,  also  suggested  by  Abarbanel, 
whieh  makes  him  to  have  been  a  converted  Idu- 
masan,  "  the  hatchet,"  according  to  the  Hebrew 
proverb,  "  returning  into  the  wood  out  of  which 
it  was  itself  taken "  (Abarb.  In  Obad.  apud 
Pfeifferi  Opera,  p.  1092,  Ultraj.  1704).  The 
question  of  his  date  must  depend  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  11th  verse  of  his  prophecy.  He 
there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  captivity  of  Jacob.  If  he  is  referring  to  the 
well-known  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  he  must 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to  the  year  u.  c. 
588.  If,  further,  his  prophecy  against  Edoni  found 
its  first  fulfillment  in  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  b.  c.  583,  we  have 
its  date  fixed.  It  must  have  been  uttered  at  some 
time  in  the  five  years  which  intervened  between 
those  two  dates.  Ja?ger  argues  at  length  for  an 
earlier  date.  He  admits  that  the  11th  verse  refers 
to  a  capture  of  Jerusalem,  but  maintains  that  it 
may  apply  to  its  capture  by  Shishak  in  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xiv.  25;  2  Chr.  xii.  2);  by  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  16 ) ;  by  Joash  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah 
(2  Chr.  XXV.  2-3);  or  by  the  Chaldaeans  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  and  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  2  and 
10).  The  Idumfeans  might,  he  argues,  have  joined 
the  enemies  of  Judah  on  any  of  these  occasions, 
as  their  inveterate  hostility  from  an  early  date  is 
proved  by  several  passages  of  Scripture,  e.  ;/.  Joel 
iii.  19;  Am.  i.  11.  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Obadiah  is  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ephraimites  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  23).  The  utmost  force  of 
these  statements  is  to  prove  a  possibihty.  The 
only  argument  of  any  weight  for  the  early  date 
of  Obadiah  is  his  position  in  the  list  of  the  books 
of  the  minor  prophets.  Why  should  he  have  l)een 
inserted  between  Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is 
about  B.  c.  585  ?  Schnurrer  seems  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily  when  he  says  that  the  proph- 
ecy of  Obadiah  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  five 
verses  of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after 
the  book  of  Amos.  Our  conclusion  is  in  fa^■or  of 
the  later  date  assigned  to  him,  agreeing  herein  with 
that  of  Pfeiffer,  Schnurrer,  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette, 
Hendewerk,  and  Maurer. 

The  book  of  Oliadiah  is  a  sustained  denunciation 
of  the  Edomites,  melting,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (cf.  Joel  iii.,  Am.  ix.),  into  a 
vision  of  the  future  glories  of  Zion,  when  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  should  ha\e  wrought  her  deliverance 
and  have  repaid  douiile  u])on  her  enemies.  Pre- 
vious to  the  (Japtivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the 
Samaritans  afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bors, and  they  were  relatives.  The  result  was  that 
intensified  hatred  which  such  conditions  are  likely 
to  produce,  if  they  do  not  produce  cordiality  and 
good-will.  The  Edomites  are  the  types  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  friends  and  are  not   -of  those 
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who  ought  to  be  helpers,  but  in  the  day  of  calamity 
are.  found  "standing  on  the  other  side."  The 
prophet  first  touches  on  their  pride  and  self-confi- 
dence, and  then  denounces  their  "  violence  against 
their  brother  Jacob  "  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  There  is  a  sad  tone  of  reproach  in 
the  form  into  which  he  throws  his  denunciation, 
which  contrasts  with  the  parallel  denunciations  of 
Ezekiel  (xxvt  and  xxxv. ),  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iv.  21), 
and  the  author  of  the  1.37th  Psalm,  which  seem  to 
have  been  uttered  on  the  same  occasion  and  for  the 
same  cause.  The  psalmist's  "  Remember  the 
children  of  Edoni,  0  Lord,  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
salem, how  they  said,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it, 
even  to  the  ground !  "  coupled  with  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  imprecation  on  Babylon,  is  a 
sterner  utterance,  by  the  side  of  which  the  "  Thou 
shouldest  not "  of  Obadiah  appears  rather  as  the 
sad  remonstrance  of  disappointment.  He  com- 
plains that  they  looked  on  and  rejoiced  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  they  triumphed 
over  her  and  plundered  her;  and  that  they  cut  off 
the  fugitives  who  were  probably  making  their  way 
through  Idunifea  to  Egypt. 

The  last  six  verses  are  the  most  impoi'tant  part 
of  Oliadiah's  prophecy.  The  vision  presented  to 
the  prophet  is  that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the 
Iduniajans  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her 
ancient  possessions,  and  extending  her  borders 
northward  and  southward  and  eastward  and  west- 
ward. He  sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  (here  proliably  denoting  the  ten  tribes 
and  the  two)  consuming  the  house  of  Esau  as  fire 
devours  stubble  (ver.  18).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  now  captive  at  Sepharad,  are 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  occupy  not  only  the 
city  itself,  but  the  southern  tract  of  Judsea  (ver. 
20).  Those  who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract 
are  to  overrun  and  settle  in  Idumsea  (ver.  19). 
The  former  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  are 
also  to  establish  themselves  in  Philistia  (id.).  To 
the  north  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  as 
far  as  the  fields  of  Ephraini  and  Samaria,  while 
Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takes  possession  of  Gilead 
(ib.).  The  captives  of  the  ten  tribes  are  to  occupy 
the  northern  region  from  the  borders  of  the  en- 
larged Judah  as  for  as  Sarepta  near  Sidon  (ver. 
20).  What  or  where  Sepharad  is  no  one  knows. 
The  LXX.,  perhaps  by  ati  error  of  a  copyist,  read 
''E((>pa.6d-  St.  Jerome's  Hebrew  tutor  told  him 
the  Jews  held  it  to  be  the  Bosphorus.  St.  Jerome 
himself  thinks  it  is  derived  from  an  Assyrian  word 
meaning  "bound"  or  "limit,"  and  understands 
it  as  signifying  "  scattered  abroad."  So  Maurer, 
who  compares  ot  eV  rrj  Stamropa  of  Jam.  i.  1. 
Hardt,  who  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  is  in  favor  of  Sipphara 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  modern  Jews  pronounce  for 
Spain.  Schultz  is  probably  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  some  town  or  district  in  Babylon,  otherwise 
unknown. 

The  question  is  asked.  Have  the  prophet's  de- 
nunciations of  the  Edomites  iieen  fulfilled,  and  has 
his  vision  of  Zion's  glories  been  realized  ?  Typ- 
ically, partially,  and  imperfectly  they  ,  have  been 
fulfilled,  but,  as  Ixosenmiiller  justly  says,  they 
await  a  fuller  accomplishment.  The  first  fulfill- 
ment of  the  denunciation  on  Edom  in  all  proba- 
bility took  place  a  few  years  after  its  utterance. 
For  we  read  in  Josephus  (Anl.  x.  9,  §  7)  that  live 
yeiirs  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Nel)uchad- 
nezzar  reduced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and 
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after  their  reduction  made  an  expedition  into 
Egypt.  This  he  could  hardly  have  done  without 
at  the  same  time  reducing  Iduniisa.  A  more  full, 
but  still  only  partial  and  typical  fulfillment  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  utterly  reduced  the  Idumseans,  and  only 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  their  country  on  the 
condition  of  their  being  circumcised  and  accepting 
the  Jewish  rites,  after  which  their  nationality 
was  lost  for  ever  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  Sim- 
ilarly the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity 
\\ould  typically  and  imperfectly  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  extension 
of  her  borders.  But  "  magnificentior  sane  est 
hfec  promissio  quam  ut  ad  Sorobabelica  aut 
Maccabaica  tenipora  referri  possit,"  says  Ivoseii- 
mliller  on  ver.  21.  And  •'  necessitas  cogit  ut  om- 
nia ad  proedicationem  evangelii  referamus,"  says 
Luther. 

The  full  completion  of  the  prophetical  descrip- 
tions of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  —  the  future 
golden  age  towards  which  the  seers  stretched  their 
hands  with  fond  yearnings  —  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Christian,  not  in  the  Jewish  Zion  —  in  the 
antitype  rather  than  in  the  type.  Just  as  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the,  world  are 
interwoven  and  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the 
propliecy  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  the  mount,  and 
his  words  are  in  part  fulfilled  in  the  one  event,  but 
only  fully  accomplished  in  the  other;  so  in  figure 
and  in  type  the  predictions  of  Obadiah  may  haVe 
been  accomplished  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zerubbaliel, 
and  Hyrcanus,  but  their  complete  fulfillment  is 
reserved  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  her  adversaries.  Whether  that  fulfillment  has 
already  occurred  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  world,  or  whether  it  is  3et  to  come  (IJev.  xx. 
4),  or  whether,  being  conditional,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  save  in  a  limited  and  curtailed  degree,  is 
not  to  be  determined  here. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  favorite  study  of  the 
modern  Jews.  It  is  here  especially  that  they  read 
the  future  fate  of  their  own  nation  and  of  the 
(Christians.  Those  unversed  in  their  literature  may 
wonder  where  the  Christians  are  found  in  the  book 
of  Obadiah.  But  it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  Rab- 
binical interpretation  that  b}'  P^domites  is  prophet- 
ically meant  Christians,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant 
Rome.  Thus  Kimohi,  on  Obadiah,  lays  it  down 
that  "  all  that  the  prophets  have  said  about  the 
destruction  of  Edom  in  the  last  times  has  refer- 
ence to  Rome."  So  Rabbi  Bechai,  on  Is.  Ixvi.  17; 
and  Aliarbanel  has  written  a  commentary  on  Oba- 
diah resting  on  this  hypothesis  as  its  basis.  Other 
examples  are  given  by  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talin.  in  voc. 

D1~TS,  and  Synrir/nrjn  Judaica).  The  reasons  of 
this  liabbinical  dictum  are  as  various  and  as 
ridiculous  as  might  be  imagined.  Nachmanides, 
Bechai,  and  Aliarbanel  say  that  Janus,  the  first 
king  of  Latiuni,  was  grandson  of  Esau.  Kinichi 
(on  Joel  iii.  19)  says  that  Julius  Caesar  was  an 
Idumnean.  Scaliger  {ud  Citron.  Kuseb.  n.  21.52) 
reports,  "  The  Jews,  both  those  who  are  compara- 
tively ancient  and  those  who  are  modern,  believe 
that  Titus  was  an  Edomite,  and  when  the  prophets 
denounce  Edom  they  frequently  refer  it  to  Titus." 
.A ben  Ezra  says  that  there  were  no  Christians 
except  such  as  were  Idumseans  until  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  that  Constantine  having  embraced 
their  relisfion  the  whole  Roman  empire  became 
entitled  Idumajan.     St.  Jerome  says  that  some  of 
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the  Jews  read  71^^"!,  Rome,  for  H^^"^,  Duniah, 
in  Is.  xxi.  11.  Finally,  some  of  tlie  Rabbis,  and 
with  them  Abarbanel,  maintain  that  it  was  the 
soul  of  Esau  which  lived  again  in  Christ. 

The  color  given  to  the  prophecies  of  Obadiah, 
when  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  is  most 
curious.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  Abar- 
banel on  ver.  1 :  "  The  true  explanation,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  be  found  in  this:  The  Idumseans,  by 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  all  the  Christians  are  to 
be  understood  (for  they  took  their  origin  from 
Rome),  will  go  up  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem,  which  is 
the  seat  of  holiness,  and  where  the  tomb  of  their 
God  Jesus  is,  as  indeed  they  have  several  times 
gone  up  already."  Again,  on  ver.  2:  "I  have 
several  times  shown  that  from  Edom  proceeded  the 
kings  who  reigned  in  Italy,  and  who  built  up 
Rome  to  be  great  among  the  nations  and  chief 
among  the  provinces;  and  in  this  way  Italy  and 
Greece  and  all  the  western  pro^■inces  became  filled 
with  Idumajans.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prophets 
call  the  whole  of  that  nation  by  the  name  of 
Edom."  On  ver.  8 :  "  There  shall  not  be  found 
counsel  or  wisdom  among  the  Edomite  Christians 
when  they  go  up  to  that  war."  On  ver.  19: 
"  Those  who  have  gone  as  exiles  into  the  Edoui- 
ites',  that  is,  into  the  Christians'  land,  and  have 
there  suffered  affliction,  will  deserve  to  have  the 
best  part  of  their  country  and  their  metropolis 
as  Mount  Seir."  On  ver.  20  :  "  Sarepta "  is 
"  France ;  "  "  Sepharad  "  is  "  Spain."  The  " Mount 
of  Esau,"  in  ver.  21,  is  "  the  city  of  Rome,"  which 
is  to  lie  judged ;  and  the  Saviours  are  to  be  "  the 
[Jewish]  Messiah  and  his  chieftains."  who  are  to 
be  "Judges." 

The  first  nine  verses  of  Obadiah  are  so  similar 
to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  &c.,  that  it  is  evident  that  one  of 
the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy 
of  the  other  before  him.  Which  of  the  two  wrote 
first  is  doubtful.  Those  who  give  an  early  date  to 
Obadiah  thereby  settle  the  question.  Those  who 
place  him  later  le;ive  the  question  open,  as  he 
would  in  that  case  be  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah. 
Luther  holds  that  Obadiah  followed  Jeremiah. 
Schnurrer  makes  it  more  jtrobable  that  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  is  an  altered  form  of  Obadiah's.  Eich- 
horn,  Schulz,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Maurer  agree  with 
him. 

See  Ephrera  Syrus,  Expl.  in  Ahcl.  v.  269,  Rome, 
1740;  St.  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Aid.  Op.  iii-  1455, 
Paris,  1704;  Luther,  Enarr.  in  Ahd.  Op.  iii.  538, 
Jense,  1012;  PfeifFer,  Trad.  Phil.  Aniiirabbin. 
Op.  p.  1081,  Ultraj.  1704;  Schnurrer,  LHssertaiio 
Philologica  in  Obculinm,  Tubing.  1787;  Schulz, 
Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  Norimb.  1793;  Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  Lips.  1813;  Maurer,  Coinm. 
in  Vet.  Test.  Lips.  1830;  Jaeger,  Ueber  das  Zeit- 
alter  Obadja's,  Tiibing.  1837.  F.  M. 

*  For  the  commentators  on  the  Minor  Prophets 
see  Amos;  Habakkuk;  H.\ggai  (Anier.  ed.). 
Dr.  Pusey's  unfinished  work  (Minor  Prophets,  with 
a  Commentary  (1861),  and  Dr.  Paul  Kleinert's  Pt. 
xix.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk  des  A.  Test.  (1808),  con- 
tain Obadiah.  Other  se|)arate  writers  (see  above) 
are  Zeddel  (Amintatt.  in  Ob.  1-4, 1830),  Hendewerk 
{Obadjce  oracidum  in  Idunueos  (1836),  C.  P.  Cas- 
pari  {£>er  Prophet  Obadjah,  1842,  an  important 
work,  pp.  1-145 ),  Fr.  Delitzsch  ( Wann  weissai/ie 
Obudjdh  ?  in  Zeilschrift  filr  lutherische  Theol- 
oyie,'  1851,  pp.  91-102),  and  Niigelsbach  (Herz. 
Jleal-Encyk.  x.  500  fF.).    The  epitomized  results  in 
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the  recent  O.  T.  Introductions  (Keil  1859  and 
Bleek  1860)  show  how  wide  a  field  of  criticism 
this  shortest  book  of  the  O.  T.  embraces. 

Prof.  Stuart  (  Old  Test.  Canon,  p.  403 )  points  out 
a  use  of  this  prophetic  fragment  which  the  history 
of  nations  shows  to  be  not  yet  obsolete.  "  When 
Edom  is  held  up  before  my  eyes  by  Obadiah  as 
having  rushed  upon  the  Jews,  in  the  day  of  their 
humiliation  by  the  power  of  liabyldn ;  when  the 
embittered  enmity,  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  of 
rapacity,  and  the  unspeakable  meanness  of  the 
Edomites,  and  their  consequent  punishment,  are 
embodied  and  made  palpable  and  held  up  to  open 
view  in  this  way ;  I  am  far  more  affected  and  even 
instructed  by  it,  than  I  am  by  any  abstract  pre- 
cept "  which  may  inculcate  the  same  lesson.    H. 

10.  (^npa37  :  'A/35iou;  [Vat.  A;85€(oo;  Alex. 
ASjSiou,  eight  times,  but  A;85(ou,  ver.  9  :]  Abdias.) 
An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Ahab,  who 
is  described  as  "over  the  house,"  that  is,  appar- 
ently, lord  high  chamberlain,  or  mayor  of  the  pal-  . 
ace  (1  K.  xviii.  3).  His  influence  with  the  king 
must  have  been  great  to  enable  him  to  retain  his 
position,  though  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah, 
during  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  prophets  by 
Jezebel.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he  concealed  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  caves,  and  fed  them  there  with 
bread  and  water.  But  he  himself  does  not  seem, 
to  have  been  suspected  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  13).  The 
occasion  upon  which  Obadiah  appears  in  the  history 
shows  the  confidential  nature  of  his  office.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  terrible  famine  with  which  !*i- 
maria  was  visited,  when  the  fountains  and  streams 
were  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
drought,  and  horses  and  mules  were  perishing  for 
lack  of  water,  Ahab  and  Obadiah  divided  the  land 
between  them  and  set  forth,  each  unattended,  to 
search  for  whatever  remnants  of  herbage  might  still 
be  left  around  the  springs  and  in  the  fissures  of  the 
river  beds.  Their  mission  was  of  such  importance 
that  it  could  only  be  entrusted  to  the  two  principal 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  Obadiah  was  startled  on 
his  solitary  journey  by  the  abrupt  apparition  Of 
Elijah,  who  had  disappeared  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  famine,  and  now  commanded  him  to 
announce  to  Ahab,  "Behold  Elijah!  "  He  hesi- 
tated, apparently  afraid  that  his  long-concealed  at- 
tachment to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  should  thus 
be  disclosed  and  his  life  fall  a  sacrifice.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  anxious  that  the  prophet  should  not 
doubt  his  sincerity,  and  appealed  to  what  he  had 
done  in  the  persecution  by  Jezebel.  But  Elijah 
only  asserted  the  more  strongly  his  intention  of 
encountering  Ahab,  and  Obadiah  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey  (1  K.  xviii.  7-16).  The  interview  and 
its  consequences  belong  to  the  history  of  Elijah 
[vol.  i.  p.  527].  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
preserved  in  Ephrem  S3rus  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Or. 
Clem.  p.  70),  Obadiah  the  chief  officer  of  Ahab 
was  the  same  with  Obadiah  the  prophet.  He  was 
of  Shechem  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  a  discijJe 
of  Elijah,  and  was  the  third  captain  of  fifty  who 
was  sent  by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  13).  After  this  he 
left  the  king's  service,  prophesied,  died,  and  was 
buried  with  his  father.  The  "  certain  woman  of 
the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  "  who  came 
to  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  1)  was,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion in  liashi,  his  widow. 

U.  ('A^Si'as;  [Vat.  A/3Se(ay.])  The  father  of 
Ishmaiah,  who  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Zebuloii 
in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 


OBAL 

12.  ['A;85/as;  Vat.  A/35em.]  A  Merarite  Le- 
vite  in  the  reign  of  Josiali,  and  one  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  workmen  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

O'BAL  (73*137  [6fiW,  Oare,  as  said  of  a  coun- 
try, Dietr.]  :  EvaA;  [Comp.  FelSaX']  Ebal).  A  son 
of  .Joktan,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  appar- 
ently the  founder  of  an  Arab  tribe  (Gen.  x.  28), 
which  has  not  yet  been  identified.  In  1  Chr.  i.  22  the 

name  is  written  Ebal  (711"' 5?  •  Alex.  Vefxiav'  He- 
bal),  which  Knobel  (Genesis)  compares  with  the 
Gebnnihe  of  Pliny,  a  tribe  of  Southern  Arabia. 
The  similarity  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  Am- 
Utee,  a  troglodyte  tribe  of  East  Africa,  induced  Bo- 
chart  (Phaleg,  ii.  2-3)  to  conjecture  tliat  Obal  mi- 
grated thither  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Sinus 
Abulites  or  Avalites  of  Pliny  (vi.  34). 

W.  A.  W. 

OBDI'A  i'O&Sia;  [Vat.  O/S/Seia:]  Obia). 
Probably  a  corruption  of  Obaia,  the  form  in  which 
the  name  Habai.vh  appears  (comp.  1  Esdr.  v.  38 
with  Ezr.  ii.  61). 

O'BED  ("T21i7  [he  who  sei-res,  sc.  Jehovah, 
Ges.,  Fiirst]:  'Q^StJS;  ['Ico/3i?5,  Alex,  in  1  Chr., 
and  N.  T.  ed.  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg. :]  Obed).  1. 
Son  of  Bo:iz  and  Kuth  the  Moabitess  (Ruth  iv.  17). 
The  circumstances  of  his  birth,  which  make  up  all 
that  we  know  about  him,  are  given  with  much 
beauty  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  fc^rm  a  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli,  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  genealogies  of  David,  Samuel,  and 
Abiathar  shows  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  his 
birth.  The  famine  which  led  to  Elimelech  and  his 
sons  migrating  to  tlie  land  of  Moab  may  naturally 
be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  Philistine  inroads  in 
Eli's  old  age.  Indeed  there  is  a  considerable  re- 
semblance between  the  circumstances  described  in 
Hannah's  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  5),  "  They  that  were 
hungry  ceased,  so  that  the  barren  hath  borne  seven," 
and  those  of  Obed's  birth  as  pointed  at,  Ituth  i.  6, 
and  in  the  speech  of  the  women  to  Naomi:  "  He 
shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nour- 
isher  of  thine  old  age;  for  thy  daughter-in-law 
which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than 
seven  sons,  hath  borne  him:"  as  well  as  between 
the  prophetic  .saying  (1  Sam.  ii.  7),  "  The  Lord 
maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich :  he  bringeth  low, 
and  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dMst,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
to  set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  in- 
herit the  throne  of  glory:  "  and  the  actual  history 
of  the  house  of  Elimelech,  whose  glory  was  prayed 
for  by  the  people,  who  said,  on  the  marriage  of 
Ruth  to  Boaz,  "  The  Lord  make  the  woman  that 
is  come  into  thine  house  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah, 
which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel,  and  do 
thou  worthily  in  l<>phratah,  and  be  famous  in  Beth- 
lehem." The  direct  mention  of  the  Lord's  Christ 
in  1  Sam.  ii  10,  also  connects  the  passage  remark- 
ably with  the  liirtli  of  that  child  who  was  grand- 
father to  King  L)avid,  and  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only  in  Ruth  iv.  17, 
and  in  the  four  genealogies,  Ruth  iv.  21,  22;  1  Chr. 
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«  *  Not  in  Miinasseh,  says  lllietschi  (Herzog's 
!li:al-Enc!/k.  xx.  243),  but  in  Dan  (.Josh.  xiv.  45  ;  xxi- 
24).  This;  writer  recognizes  only  one  Obed-edoni, 
though  he  does  not  explain  why  the  Levitc  is  appar- 


ii.  12 ;  Matt.  i.  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32.  In  all  these  five 
passages,  and  in  the  first  with  peculiar  emphasis 
he  is  said  to  be  the  father  of'  Jesse.  It  is  incred- 
ible that  in  David's  reign,  when  this  genealogy  was 
compiled,  his  own  grandfather's  name  should  have 
been  forgotten,  and  therefore  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  Obed  was  literally  Jesse's  father, 
and  that  we  have  all  the  generations  recorded  from 
Nahshon  to  David.    [Jesse  ;  Nahshon.] 

A.  C.  H. 

2.  (Alex.  [Aid.]  'Ioi/StjS.)  A  descendant  of 
Jarha,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  Sheshan  in  the  line 
of  Jerahmeel.  He  was  grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of 
David's  mighties  (1  Chr.  ii.  37,  38). 

3.  Ca^rjO;  [Vat.  Ico/St?^;  FA.  Ia>/37;A;  Comp. 
'n^TjS;]  Alex.  Ict!;87j5.)  One  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

4.  ('n/3i^S;  Alex.  loufiriS-)  One  of  the  gate- 
keepers of  the  Temple:  son  of  Shemaiah  the  first- 
born of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

5.  (Alex.  Icoj3rj5.)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of 
the  captains  of  hundreds  who  joined  with  .lehoi.ada 
in  the  revolution  by  which  Athaliah  fell  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

O'BED-E'DOM  (DIT.Sl  1237  [servant  of 
Kdom] :  'A/8eS5apa  in  Sam.  [and  1  Chr.  xiii.  13, 
14],  'A05eS6/j.  [Vat.  FA.  AI35oSo/j.]  in  [1]  Chr. 
[xv.  2-3];  Alex.  A/SeSSaSo^  in  2  .S.am.  vi.  11; 
[Vat.  AI3eSSapa.fl,  FA.  -av,  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  14:] 
Obed-edom).  1.  A  Levite,  apparently  of  the  family 
of  Kohath.  He  is  described  as  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vitical  city  of  Gath-Rimmon  in  Manasseh,«  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  25),  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  "  Obed-edom  the  sou  of 
Jeduthun,"  who  was  a  Merarite.  After  the  death 
of  Uzzah,  the  ark,  Vihich  was  being  conducted 
from  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah  to  the  city 
of  David,  was  carried  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  where  it  continued  three  months,  and  brought 
with  its  presence  a  blessing  upon  Obed-edom  and 
his  household.  Hearing  this,  David,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  choir  of  singers  and  minstrels,  clothed 
in  fine  linen,  and  attended  by  the  elders  of  Israel 
.and  the  chief  captains,  "  went  to  bring  up  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  out  of  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  with  joy  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  25;  2  Sam.  vi. 
12). 

2.  [' A^SfS6fi\  Vat.  FA.  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  5,  38, 
A/35o5o^;  so  Vat.  xxvi.  4,  8,  15,  and  Alex.  xvi.  38, 
xxvi.  4,  8,  and  15  once;  FA.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  Ay3S- 
eSco/x;  Vat.i  2  Chr.  xxv.  24,  la/SSeStOju;  Comp.  gen- 
erally 'n)3^5  'EScOjU-]  "  Obed-edom  the  son  of 
Jeduthun  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a  Merarite  Levite, 
appears  to  be  a  different  person  from  the  last-men- 
tioned, lie  was  a  Levite  of  the  second  degree  and 
a  gate-keeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  24),  ap- 
pointed to  sound  "  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith  to 
excel  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21,  xvi.  5).  With  his  family  of 
seven  [eight]  sons  and  their  children,  "  mighty 
men  of  valor  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4-8),  he  kept  the  South 
Gate  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  15)  .and  the  house  of  Asuppim. 
There  is  one  expression,  however,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  Obed-edom  the  gate-keeper  and  Obed- 
edom  the  Ciittite  may  have  been  the  same.  After 
enumerating  his  seven  [eight]  sons  the  chronicler 


ently  called  a  Kohathite  and  a  son  of  Jeduthun  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  no  reason  except  this  for  sup- 
posing two  persons  of  this  name  to  be  meant.      H. 
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(1  Chr.  xxvi.  5)  adds,  "  for  God  blessed  him,"  re- 
fen-ing  apparently  to  2  Sam.  vi.  11,  "the  Lord 
blessed  Obed-edom  and  all  his  household."  The 
family  still  remained  at  a  much  later  time  as  keep- 
ers of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24).  W.  A.  W. 

O'BETH  CnPie;  [Vat.  Ovfirj^:]  om.  in 
Vulg. ).  Ebed  the  son  of  Jonathan  is  so  called  in 
1  Esdr.  viii.  32. 

O'BIL  (7''3'*1M  [camel-A-iver] :  'A/8ias:  Alex. 
[Aid.]  OuySiax;  [Comp.  'n.SiA:]  Ubil)-  An  Ish- 
maelite  who  was  appropriately  appointed  keeper  of 
the  herds  of  camels  in  tlie  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  30).  Bochart  {Uieroz.  pt.  i.,  ii.  2)  conjec- 
tures that  the  name  is  that  of  the  office,  abdl  in 
Arabic  denoting  "  a  keeper  of  camels." 

OBLATION.     [Sacrifice.] 

O'BOTH  (nh«  [holloiP  passes,  Fiirst] : 
''Cl^wd\  [Vat.  in  Num.  xxxiii.  2&)y8a)0:]  Oboth), 
one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  east  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10,  xxxiii.  43).  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.   [Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.] 

*  OCCUPY  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  to  use," 
Exod.  xxxviii.  24,  Judg.  xvi.  11,  and  especially,  "  to 
use  in  trade,"  as  money,  or  "to  deal  in,"  as  mer- 
chandise, Ez.  xxvii.  9,  2  Esdr.  xvi.  42;  hence,  in- 
transitively, "to  trade"  or  "traffic,"  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  "  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  pur- 
ple," etc.;  so  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  21,  22;  Luke  xix.  13. 
These  uses  of  the  word  were  formerly  common. 
So  "the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise,"  Ez.  xxvii. 
27,  means  "  the  traders  in  thy  merchandise." 

A. 

*  OCCUIlRENT=  "occurrence,"  1  K.  v.  4. 

A. 

O'CHIEL  i'OxtV^os;  Alex.-  O^'irjAos:  Ozi- 
el).  The  form  in  which  the  name  Jeiel  appears 
in  1  Esdr.  i.  9  (comp.  2  Chr.  xx.w.  9).  The  Geneva 
version  has  Chiklus. 

OGIDE'LUS  CnKod-nAos-.,  [Vat.  n»caiAr)5os ;] 
Alex.  n.K€LSr]\os'-  Jussio,  lieddus).  This  name 
occupies,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22,  the  place  of  .Jozabad 
in  Ezr.  x.  22,  of  which  it  is  a  manifest  corruption. 
The  original  name  is  more  clearly  traced  in  the 
Vulgate. 

OCI'jSTA  ([Rom.  'Okivo.;  Vat.]  OKeiva,  and  so 
Alex.;  [Sin.  and]  Vulg.  omit).  "Sour  and 
Ocina  "  are  mentioned  (.Jud.  ii.  28)  among  the 
places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine, '  which  were 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  llolofernes.  The  names 
seem  to  occur  in  a  regular  order  from  north  to 
south;  and  as  Ocina  is  mentioned  between  Sour 
(Tyre)  and  Jemnaan  (Jabneh),  its  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Accho,  now  Akka,  and 
in  medi;eval  times  sometimes  called  Aeon  (Bro- 
cardus:  William  of  Tyre,  etc.).  G. 

OC'RAN  (]"^?P  [tnmbler  or  troubled]: 
'Exp"''-    Ochran).     The  father  of  Pagiel,  chief  of 


a  Dr.  Bonar  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  name  Khu- 
reilun  represents  the  ancient  Hareth  {Khareth).  This 
is  ingenious,  and  may  be  correct ;  but  Tobler  (  Umge- 
biin-gen ,  etc.,  pp.  522, 523)  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for 
the  name  being  that  of  Chareiton,  or  Kreton,  a  famous 
Kssene  heniiit  of  the  3d  or  4tli  century,  who  founded 
1  Laura  in  the  cavern  in  question.  (See  Acta  Sand. 
Sept.  28). 

b  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  ^  Pal.  ii.  33)  illustrates  this 
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the  'cvibe  of  Asher  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  12 
ii.  27,vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

O'DED  ("T]7*'27  [erecting,  coirfirming]  . 
'nSrjS;  Alex.  A5aS  [and  so  Rom.  Vat.  in  ver.  8:] 
Oded).  1.  The  father  of  Azariah  the  propl\et  in 
the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1 ).  In  2  Chr.  xv.  8, 
the  prophecy  in  the  preceding  verses  is  attributed 
to  him,  and  not  to  his  son.  The  Alex.  MS.  and  the 
Vulgate  retain  the  reading  which  is  probably  the 
true  one,  "Azariah  the  son  of  Oded."  These  are 
supported  by  the  I'eslilio-Syriac,  in  which  "  Azur" 
is  substituted  for  Oded. 

2.  ['nSTjS.]  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Samaria, 
at  the  time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah.  Josephus 
{Ant.  ix.  12,  §  2)  calls  him  'n/8rj5as.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  victorious  army  with  the  200,000  cap- 
tives of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Oded  met  them  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  let  the  captives  go  free  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  9).  He  was  supported  by  the  chivalrous 
feelings  of  some  of  the  chieftains  of  I'^phraim;  and 
the  narrative  of  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  fed, 
clothed,  and  anointed,  to  Jericho  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  is  a  pleasant  episode  of  the  last  days  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  W.  A.  W. 

ODOL'LAM  COSoAAaM:  Odollam).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Adullaim  ;  found  in  2 
Mace.  xii.  38  only.  Adullam  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  ( O^ioMas^  "  AdoUam  ")  to  have  been 
in  their  day  a  large  village,  about  10  miles  east  of 
Elcutheropolis;  and  here  (if  Beit-jibrin  be  Eleu- 
theropolis).  a  village  with  the  name  of  Bet  Dula 
(Tol)ler,  Bethlehem,  p.  29 ;  Dritte  Wtind.  p.  151 )  or 
Beit  Ula  (Robinson,  Isted.  App.  p.  117)  now  stands. 

The  obstacle  to  this'  identification  is  not  that 
.Vdullam,  a  town  of  the  Shefelali,  should  be  found 
in  the  mountains,  for  that  puzzling  circumstance  is 
not  unfrequent  (comp.  Keilaii,  etc.,  ii.  1529  a), 
so  much  as  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Joshua  xv.  it 
is  mentioned  with  a  grou])  of  towns  (Zoreah,  Socoh, 
etc.)  which  lay  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Judah,  while 
Bet  Diila  is  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Keilah,  etc.) 
of  a  separate  group,  farther  south. 

I'urther  investigation  is  requisite  before  we  can 
positively  say  if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bet  Dula  answering  to  the  "  cave  of 
Adullam."  The  cavern  at  Khureiltm,"  3  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  usually  shown  to  travellers  as 
Adullam,  is  so  far  distant  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  latter  is 
the  cavern  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  in  which 
the  adventure*  of  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xxiv,) 
occurred.  Everything  that  can  be  said  to  identify 
it  with  the  cave  of  Adullam  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Bo- 
nar {Land  of  Promise,  pp.  248-50) ;  but  his  strong- 
est argument  —  an  inl'erence,  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  1,- 
in  favor  of  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem  —  comes 
into  direct  collision  with  the  statement  of  Jerome 
quoted  above,  which  it  should  be  observed  is  equally 
opposed  to  Dr.  Robinson's  proposal  to  place  it  at 
])eir-Dubb(tn.      [See  Aduli.AM,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  name  of  .Vdullam  appears  to  have  been  first 


charming  narrative  more  forcibly  than  is  his  wont. 
The  cave,  lie  says,  has  still  '■  the  same  naiTow  natural 
vaulting  at  the  entrance,  the  same  huge  chamber  in  the 
rock,  probably  the  place  where  Saul  lay  down  to  rest 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  the  same  side  vaults,  too, 
where  David  and  his  men  lay  concealed,  when,  accus 
tomed  to  the  obsom-ity  of  the  cavern,  they  saw  Sau. 
enter,  while  Saul,  blinded  by  the  glare  of  light  outside, 
saw  nothing  of  them." 


ODONARKES 

applied  to  Khurtilun  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
(Will,  of  Tyre,  xv.  0).  G. 

ODONAR'KES  (marg.  Odomarra;  [Rom. 
'OSoapp-f]v;  Sin.  Alex.  Comp.  Aid.]  'OSo/xripd- 
Odares),  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe  slain  by  Jona- 
than (1  Mace.  ix.  6G).  The  form  in  the  A.  V. 
does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any  authority. 
The  Geneva  version  has  "  Odomeras." 

B.  F.  W. 

*  OFFENCE  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the 
A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  bltl^D^, 
micshol,  "  a  stumbling-block,"  or  of  the  Gr.  ckolv- 
Sa\ov,  irp6(TK0fj.iJ.a,  TrpoaKOTvi],  and  is  used  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  susigest  tlie  proper  meaning  to  tlie 
common  reader.  Tims  the  declaration  in  Is.  viii: 
14,  "he  shall  be  for  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a 
roclt  o(  offence  ('-a  rock  to  strike  against,"  Noyes) 
to  both  the  houses  of  Israel,"  describes  the  ruinous 
consequences  rather  than  the  fact  of  the  unbelief 
and  disobedience  of  the  Jews;  comp.  ver.  15,  and 
Jer.  vi.  21 ;  Ez.  iii.  20.  In  Matt.  xvi.  2-3,  "  thou 
art  an  offence  to  me,"  is  literally  "  thou  art  my 
stumbling-block  "  (so  Noyes) ;  "  thou  wouldst  cause 
me  to  fall  "  (Norton).  In  Matt,  xviii.  7,  and  Luke 
xvii.  1  "  offence  "  (aKcii'Sa^ov)  means  an  occasion 
of  sin,  or  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  Christ; 
see  the  context.  To  eat  "  with  offence  "  (Sia 
■KpoffK6ix^aros,  Horn.  xiv.  20)  is  so  to  eat  as  to  be 
an  occasion  of  sin  to  the  weaker  brother.  [Of- 
fend.] A. 

.*  OFFEND,  from  the  Latin  offendo,  "to 
strike  against,"  like  Offencic  (which  see)  is  used 
in  tlie  A.  V.  in  senses  which  we  do  not  now  asso- 
ciate with  the  word,  though  they  are  naturally 
derived  from  its  primitive  meaning.  "  Great  peace 
have  tliey  who  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  of- 
fend them  (Ps.  cxix.  165);  lit.  "  there  is  no  stum- 
bling-block to  them,"  I.  e.  their  path  shall  be 
smooth,  no  evil  shall  befall  them.  In  Matt.  v.  2i) 
("if  thy  right  eye  o/^eW  tliee  "),  30,  xviii.  G,  8,  9, 
Mark  ix.  42,  43,  45,  47,  "  to  otiend  "  {crKavSaXl- 
^ftv)  means  "to  lead  into  sin,"  literally,  "to  be  a 
stumbling-block  to,"  "  to  cause  to  fall."  Similarly, 
in  Matt.  xiii.  21,  xxiv.  10,  xxvi,  31,  33;  iNIark  iv. 
17,  xiv.  27,  29;  John  .xvi.  1,  "to  be  offended" 
does  not  suggest  to  the  common  reader  the  mean- 
ing of  (r«:aj'5aA.i^'e(r0ai,  which  would  in  these  pas- 
sages be  better  translated  "  to  fall  away."  In 
Rom.  xiv.  21  and  2  Cor.  xi.  21)  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  is  likewise  misleading.  A. 

OFFERINGS.     [Sacrifice.] 


OG 
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«  1.  I2''^3,  Nao-i'/3,  Vulg.  5!/J)ero?7^n^■|3,  from   ]!3^'3, 
to  place." 

2.  From  same,  ^^3,  part.  plur.  inNiph.  C^?S3, 
Ka06(rTafieVoi,  prcufecti,  1  K.  iv.  7. 

3.  D^'^D,   Gen.  xl.  2,  evvovxoi.     [EuNUCH.] 

4.  T'ptS,  Esth.  ii.  3,  Ku/nipxis  ;  Gen.  xli.  33, 
TOnapxri';  ]  Neh.  xi.  9,  en-i'crKO7r05  ;  prrrpositus  ;  A.  V. 
"overseer." 

5.  iT^pS,  TrpocTTarr)!,  concr.  for  abstr. ;  propei'ly, 
oJBce,  like  "  authority  "  in  Eng.  Both  of  these  words 
(4)  and  (5)  from   ^p5,  "  visit." 

6.  21,  o'i.Kov6txo';,princfps,  Estli.  i.  8,  joined  with 

D*'"1D,   Dan.  i.  3. 
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OFFICER."  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "officer,"  are 
either  of  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  synony- 
mous terms  for  functionaries  known  under  other  and 
more  specific  names,  as  "scribe,"  "eunuch,"  etc. 

The  two  words  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  each 
bear  in  ordinary  Greek  a  special  sense.  In  the  case  of 
uTrrjpeTTjs  this  is  of  no  very  definite  kind,  but  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  an  inferior  officer  of  a  court 
of  justice,  a  messenger  or  bailitT,  like  the  Roman 
viator  or  lictor.  UpaKTopis  at  Athens  were  offi- 
cers whose  duty  it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines 
imposed  by  courts  of  justice;  and  "  deliver  to  the 
officer  "  *  means,  give  the  name  of  the  debtor  to 
the  officer  of  the  court  (Demosthenes  (or  Dinarehus) 
c.  Theocr.  p.  1218,  Reiske;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Prac- 
tores,"  "Hyperetes;"  Jul.  Poll.  viii.  114;  I)e- 
mosth.  c.  Arist.  p.  778;  iEsch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  5- 
Grotius,  on  Luke  xii.  58  j.'^ 

Josephus  says,  that  to  each  court  of  justice 
among  the  Jews,  two  Levites ''  were  to  be  attached 
as  clerks  or  secretaries,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14.  The 
ftlishna  also  mentions  the  crier  and  other  officials, 
but  whether  these  answered  to  tlie  officers  of  Jose- 
phus and  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  determined.  Sel- 
den,  from  Maimonides,  mentions  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  such  officials  were  held.  Sanhedr.  iv. 
3,  vi.  1;  Selden,  de  Synedr.  ii.  13,  11.  [Punish- 
ments; Sekjeants.] 

The  word  "officers"  is  used  to  render  the 
phrases  d  airh  (or  eVl)  raif  xp^^'^''i  ^  Mace.  x. 
41,  xiii.  37,  in  speaking  of  the  reveime  officers  of 
Demetrius. 

It  is  also  used  to  render  Aeirovpyoi,  Ecclus.  x. 
2,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  the  subordinates 
in  a  general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

H.  W.  P. 

OG  (212?  [long-neclced?]  :  "ny.Oij),  an  Amorit- 
ish  king  of  Bashan,  whose  rule  extended  over  sixty 
cities,  of  which  the  two  chief  were  Ashtaroth-Kar- 
naim  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xiii.  12).  He  was  one  of 
the  last  representatives  of  the  giant  race  of  Rephaim. 
According  to  eastern  traditions,  he  escaped  the 
deluge  by  wading  beside  the  ark  (Sale's  Koran, 
ch.  V.  p.  86).  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
of  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  a  descendjint  of  Ad.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  no  less  than  3,000  years,  and 
to  have  refused  the  warnings  of  Jethro  (Shoaib), 
who  was  sent  as  a  prophet  to  him  and  his  people 
(D'Herbelot  .<.  ro.  "■  Ftdasthin,'"  '■'■  Anah").  Soi- 
outhi  wrote  a  long  book  about  him  and  his  race, 
chiefly  taken  from  Rabbinic  traditions,  and  called 


7.  "It^ti'',  part,  from  1121?,'',  "  cut,"  or  "  in- 
scribe," Ex.  V.  6,  ypaniaaTeus,  exactor;  Num.  xi.  16, 
•ypa/jLfxareu?,  Dt^ut.  xvi.  18,  ypa^jLtaToeKraytoyev?,  TTias;- 
ister,  .Josh.  i.  10,  princepx. 

8.  Thu  word  "  officer  "  is  also  used,  Esth.  ix.  3,  to 

render  713^7^.  which  is  joined  with  "'^,''57. 
T      T  :  '  "  ..      ' 

marg.  "  those  that  did  the  business,"  ypap-fiaT-eis,  pro- 
curn  tores. 

In  N.  T.  "  officer  "  i?  used  to  render,  (1)  un-rjpeVrjs , 
7>ihi)sler,  (2)  npaKToip,  Luke  xii.  58,  exactor. 

b   XlapaSoiivai.  Tw  npaKT. 

c  UpdiKTuip  is  used  in  LXX.  to  render  ti7DD,  Is. 
iii.  12  ;  A.  V.  "  oppressor,"  one  who  persecutes  by  ex- 
action. 

'^  'YTn/peVoi. 
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Aug  fi  khaber  Aoug  (Id.  s.  v.  "  Aug  ").  See,  too, 
the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1841,  and  Chronique  cle 
Tabari  Irud.  du  persan  2>(ii'  Dubeiix,  i.  48,  f. 
(Ewald,  Giisch.  i.  30G). 

Passing  over  these  idle  fables,  we  find  from 
Scripture  that  he  was,  with  his  children  and  his 
people,  defeated  and  exterminated  by  the  Israelites 
at  Edrei,  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon, 
who  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  his  friend  and 
ally  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5,  §  3).  His  sixty  proud 
fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom  assigned 
to  the  Keubenites,  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  1-13;  Num.  x.\xii.  33.  Also 
Deut.  i.  4,  iv.  47,  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiii. 
12,  30).  The  giant  stature  of  Og,  and  the  power 
and  bravery  of  his  people,  excited  a  dread  which 
God  himself  alleviated  by  his  encouragement  to 
Moses  before  the  battle ;  and  the  memory  of  this 
victory  lingered  long  in  tlie  national  memory  (Ps. 
cxxxv.   11,  cxxxvi.  20). 

The  belief  in  Og's  enormous  stature  is  corrob- 
orated by  an  appeal  to  a  relic  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  author  of  Deut.  iii.  11.  This  was  an 
iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  "  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Amnion."  How  it  got  there  we  are  not 
told ;  perhaps  the  Ammonites  had  taken  it  in  some 
victory  over  Og.  The  verse  itself  has  the  air  of  a 
later  addition  (Dathe),  although  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  the  Hebrews  may.have  heard  of  so  curious 
a  relic  as  this  long  before  they  conquered  the  city 
where  it  was  treasured.  Kabbath  was  first  subdued 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  26);  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  Deut.  iii.  11  was  not 
written  till  that  time  (Hiivernick  ad  foe).  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  common  flat 
beds  [Beds]  used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of 
eastern  cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm- 
branches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giant's  weight.     It  is  more  probable  that  the  words 

^T"12  ti^"?.^.,  eres  barzel,  mean  a  "  sarcophagus 
of  black  basalt,"  a  rendering  of  which  they  undoubt- 
edly admit.  The  Arabs  still  regard  black  basalt  as 
iron,  because  it  is  a  stone  "  ferrei  coloris  atque  du- 
ritiae "  (Plin.  xxxn.  11),  and  "contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron."  [Inox.]  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Hauran ;  and  indeed  is  jjrobably  the 
cause  of  the  name  Argob  (the  stony)  given  to  a  part 
if  Og's  kingdom.  This  sarcophagus  was  9  cubits 
long,  and  4  cubits  broad.  It  does  not  of  course 
follow  that  Og  was  15J  feet  high.  Maimonides 
(More  Nevockun,  ii.  48)  sensibly  remarks  that  a 
bed  (supposing  "  a  bed  "  to  be  intended)  is  usually 
one  third  ['?]  longer  than  the  sleeper;  and  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  as  well  as  other  travellers,  have  observed 
the  ancient  tendency  to  make  mummies  and  tombs 
far  larger  than  the  natural  size  of  men,  in  order  to 
leave  an  impression  of  wonder. 

Other  legends  about  Og  may  be  found  in  Ben- 
Uzziel  on  Num.  xxi.  33,  Midrash  Jalqut,  fol.  13 
(quoted  by  Ewald),  and  in  Mohammedan  writers; 
as  that  one  of  his  bones  long  served  for  a  bridge 
over  a  river ;  that  he  roasted  at  the  sun  a  fish  freshly 
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oaught,  etc.  An  apocryphal  Book  of  King  Og, 
which  probably  contained  these  and  other  traditions, 
was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  (Decret.  vi. 
13,  Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl.  Sanct.  p.  86).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful:  some,  but  without  any 
probability,  would  connect  it  with  the  Greek  Ogy- 
ges  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  306,  ii.  269).       F.  W.  F. 

*  OFTEN  in  the  expression  "often  infirmi- 
ties," 1  Tim.  v.  23,  is  an  adjective,  and  not  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  adverb,  as  some  aUege.  Its  re- 
stricted adverbial  sense  belongs  to  a  later  period 
than  king  James's  time.  See  Trench,  Authoi-ized 
Veraiuii,  p.  60  (1859).  H.   • 

O'HAD  ("rnS  [poicer]:  'AtiS;  [Vat.  lecaS 
and]  Alex.  laoaSi  in  Ex. :  Ahod).  One  of  the  six 
sons  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15).  His 
name  is  omitted  from  the  lists  in  1  Chr.  iv.  24  and 
Num.  xxvi.  14,  though  in  the  former  passage  the- 

Syriac  has  5Cn|^    Ohor,  as  in  Gen.  and  Ex. 

O'HEL  (bn'S  [lenq-.  'OoA:  [Vat.  0<ra:] 
Ohol).  As  the  text  now  stands  Ohel  was  one  of 
the  seven  sons  of  Zerubbaljel,  though  placed  in  a 
group  of  five  who  for  some  cause  are  separated 
from  the  rest  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  "Whether  they  were 
by  a  different  mother,  or  were  born  after  the  return 
from  Babylon,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

OIL."  (I.)  Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
yielding  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one  of  which 
most  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  well-known  that  both  the  quality  and  the  value  of 
olive-oil  differ  according  to  the  time  of  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  used  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  These  processes,  which  do 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  modern,  are  described 
luinutely  by  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture,  and 
to  their  descriptions  the  few  notices  occurring  both 
in  Scripture  and  the  Rabbinical  writings,  which 
throw  light  on  the  ancient  oriental  method,  nearly 
correspond.  Of  these  descriptions  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  an  abstract.  The  best  oil  is  made 
from  fruit  gathered  about  November  or  December, 
when  it  has  begun  to  change  color,  but  before  it 
has  become  black.  The  berry  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced state  yields  more  oil,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Oil  was  also  made  from  unripe  fruit  by  a 
special  process  as  earlj-  as  September  or  October, 
while  the  harder  sorts  of  fruit  were  sometimes  de- 
layed till  February  or  IMarch  (Virg.  Ge.org.  ii.  519; 
Palladius,  R.  R.  xii.  4;  Columella,  R.  R.  xii.  47, 
50;  Catd,  R.  R.  65;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xv.  1-8;  Varro, 
R.  R.  i.  55;  Hor.  2  Sat.  ii.  46.) 

1.  Gathering. —  Great  care  is  necessary  in  gath- 
ering, not  to  injure  either  the  fruit  itself  or  the 
boughs  of  the  tree;  and  with  this  view  it  was 
either  gathered  by  hand  or  shaken  off  carefully  with 
alight  reed  or  stick.  The  "  houghing  "  of  Deut. 
xxiv.  20  (marg. ),''  probably  corresponds  to  the 
"shaking"  <^  of  Is.  xvii.  6,  xxiv.  13,  i.  e.  a  subse- 
quent beating  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  See  Mishna, 


a  1.  ~in"'^,fromnn!?,  "  shine  "(Ges.  pp.  1152- 
53),  TTioTT/s,  eXaioi',  oleu7n,  cXeax  olive-oil,  as  distin- 
guished from  — 

2.  ^J2tC',  "pressed  juice,"  eAaioi',  oleum,  from 
■JJitt?,  "  become  fat  "  (Ges.  p.  14.37);  sometimes  joined 
with  iT'T,  eAaiov  cj  eAaiwi/,  oleum  de  olivetis,  distin- 


guishing olive-juice  from  oil  produced  from  other 
sources.  Also  sometimes  in  A.  V.  "  ointment  "  (Cel- 
.sius,  Hierob.  ii.  279). 

3.  nC?P,  Chald.,  eKaiov,  oleum,  only  in  Ezr.  vi. 
9,  vii.  22.  ■ 
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Shebiith,  iv.  2;  Peak,  vii.  2,  viii.  3.  After  gather 
ing  and  careful  cleansing,  the  fruit  was  either  at 
once  carried  to  the  press,  which  is  recommended  as 
the  best  course ;  or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  tables  with 
hollow  trajs  made  sloping,  so  as  to  allow  the  first 
juice  (Amurca)  to  flow  into  other  receptacles  be- 
neath; care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too 
much,  and  so  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  juice, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  oil  though  itself  useful  in 
other  wajs  (Colum.  u.  s.  xii.  50;  Aug.  Civ.  l)ei,  i. 
8,  2). 

2.  Pressing.  —  In  order  to  make  oil,  the  fruit 
was  either  bruised  in  a  mortar,  crushed  in  a  press 
loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in  a  mill,  or 
trodden  with  the  feet.  Special  buildings  used  for 
grape-pressing  were  used  also  for  the  purpose  of 
olive-pressing,  and  contained  both  the  press  and  the 
receptacle  for  the  pressed  juice.  Of  these  processes, 
the  one  least  expedient  was  the  last  (treading), 
which  perhaps  answers  to  the  "  canalis  et  solea," 
mentioned  by  Columella,  and  was  probably  the  one 
usually  adopted  by  the  poor.  The  "  beaten  "  oil  of 
Ex.  xxvii.  20;  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  and  Ex.  xxix.  40; 
Num.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made  by  bruising  in 
a  mortar.  These  processes,  and  also  the  place  and 
the  machine  for  pressing,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna.  Oil-mills  are  often  made  of  stone,  and 
turned  by  hand.  Others  consist  of  cylinders  in- 
closing a  beam,  which  is  turned  by  a  camel  or 
other  animal.  An  Egyptian  olire-press  is  de- 
scribed by  Niebuhr,  in  which  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  fruit  is  given  by  means  of  weights  of  wood  and 
stone  placed  in  a  sort  of  box  abo\'e.  Besides  the 
above  cited  Scripture  references,  the  following  pas- 
sages mention  eitlier  the  places,  the  processes,  or 
the  machines  used  in  olive-pressing:  Mic.  vi.  15; 
Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13;  Is.  Ixiii.  3;  Lam.  i.  15;  Hag. 
ii.  16;  Menach.  viii.  4;   Shebiilli,  iv.  9,  vii.  fj   (see 

Ges.  p.  179,  s.  V.  T2.)  ',  Terum.  x.  7 ;  Shabb.  i. 
9;  Biiba  Bnthra,  iv.  5;  Ges.  pp.  351,  725,  848, 
1096;  Vitruvius,  x.  1:  Cato,  R.  R.  3;  Celsius, 
Hierob.  ii.  346,  350;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  122,  pi.  xvii. ; 
Arundell,  ^.sjrt  Minor,  ii.  196;  Wellsted,  Trav.ii. 
430.     [Gethskmane.] 

3.  Keeping.  —  Both  olives  and  oil  were  kept  in 
jars  carefully  cleansed ;  and  oil  was  drawn  out  for 
use  in  horns  or  other  small  vessels  (Cruse).  These 
vessels  for  keeping  oil  were  stored  in  cellars  or 
storehouses ;  special  mention  of  such  repositories  is 
made  in  the  inventories  of  royal  property  and  rev- 
enue (1  Sam.  X.  1,  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39,  xvii.  16; 
2  K.  iv.  2,  6,  ix.  1,  3;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  2  Chr. 
xi.  11,  xxxii.  28;  Prov.  xxi.  20;  Shebiith,  v.  7; 
Celini,  ii.  5,  xvii.  12;  Columell.  /.  c). 

Oil  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the  best  (Afencch. 
viii.  8).  Trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  the  Tyr- 
lans,  by  whom  it  was  probably  often  reexported 
to  Egypt,  whose  olives  do  not  for  the  most  part 
produce  good  oil.  Oil  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
baths  (2  Chr.  ii.  10;  .Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §  9),  or 
20  measures  (cars,  1  K.  v.  11)  was  among  the 
suppUes  furnished  by  Solomon  to  Hiram.  Direct 
trade  in  oil  was  also  carried  on  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine  (1  K.  v.  11;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15;>Ezr.  iii. 
7;  Is.  xxx.  6,  Ivii.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  17;  Hos.  xii.  1; 
S.  Hieronym.  Com.  in  Osee,  iii.  12;  -Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  2,  §  9;  B.  ./.  ii.  21,  §  2;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  809; 
Pliny,  XV.  4,  13;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  28,  sm. 
ed. ;  Hasselquist,  Tnw.  pp.  53,  117).  [Com- 
merce; Weights  and  Measukes.] 

(II.)  Besides  the  use  of  olives  themselves  as  food 
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common  to  all  olive-producing  countries  (Hor.  1 
Od.  xxxi.  15;  Martial,  xiii.  36;  Arvieux,  Trav. 
p.  209;  Terumolh,  i.  9,  ii.  6),  the  principal  uses 
of  olive-oil  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  As  food.  —  L^ried  wheat,  boiled  with  either 
butter  or  oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former,  is  a 
common  dish  for  all  classes  in  Syria.  Hasselquist 
speaks  of  bread  baked  in  oil  as  being  particularly 
sustaining;  and  Faber,  in  his  Pilgrimage,  mentions 
eggs  fried  in  oil  as  Saracen  and  Arabian  dishes.  It 
was  pi-obably  on  account  of  the  common  use  of  oil 
in  food  that  the  "meat-offerings"  prescribed  l>y  the 
Law  were  so  frequently  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  4, 
7,  15,  viii.  26,  31;  Num.  vii.  19,  and  foil.;  Deut, 
xii.  17,  xxxii.  13;  1  K.  xvii.  12,  15;  1  Chr.  xii. 
40:  Ez.  xvi.  13,  19;  S.  Hieronym.  Vit.  S.  Bilarion. 
c.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  32;  Ibn  Batuta,  Trav.  p.  60,  ed. 
Lee;  Vohiey,  Trav.  i.  362,  406;  Kusseli,  Aleppo, 
i.  80,  119;  Harmer,  Obs.  i.  471,  474;.  Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  232;  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere,  Early  Trav. 
p.  332;  Burckhardt,  Trai:  in  Arah..\.  54;  Notes 
on  Bed.  i.  59;  Arvieux,  I.  c. ;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv. 
84;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  302;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p. 
132;  Faber,  Evagatorium,  vol.  i.  p.  197,  ii.  152, 
415).     [Food;  Offering.] 

2.  Cosmetic.  —  As  is  the  ease  generally  in  hot 
climates,  oil  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  anointing 
the  body,  e.  g.  after  the  bath,  and  giving  to  the 
skin  and  hair  a  smooth  and  comely  appearance, 
e.  g.  before  an  entertainment.  To  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  oil  was  thus  a  serious  privation,  assumed 
voluntarily  in  the  time  of  mourning  or  of  calamity. 
At  Egyptian  entertainments  it  was  usual  for  a 
servant  to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest,  as  Ke 
took  his  seat  [Ointment]  (Deut.  xxviii.  40;  2 
Sarii.  xiv.  2;  Ruth  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  xii.  20;  Ps. 
xxiii.  5,  xcii.  10,  civ.  15;  Dan.  x.  3;  Is.  Ixi.  3; 
Mic.  vi.  15;  Am.  vi.  6;  Sus.  17;  Luke  vii.  46). 
Strabo  mentions  the  Egyptian  use  of  castor-oil  for 
this  purpo.se,  xviii.  824.  Tlie  Greek  and  Koman 
usage  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  following 
passages:  llom.  U.  x.  577,  xviii.  596,  xxiii.  281; 
Od.  vii.  107,  vi.  90,  x.  364;  Hor.  3  Od.  xiii.  6;  1 
Sat.  vi.  123;  2  Sat.  i.  8;  Pliny,  xiv.-22;  Aristoph. 
Wasps,  p.  608,   Clouds,  p.  816;   Roberts,  pi.  164. 

Butter,  as  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  is  used  by  the 
negroes  and  the  lower  class  of  Arabs  for  the  like 
purposes  (Pliny,  xi.  41;  Burckhardt,  Ti-av.  i.  53; 
Nubia,  p.  215 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ii.  375 ;  see 
Deut.  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix.  6;  Ps.  cix.  18). 

The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletic  exercises, 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  can 
scarcely  have  had  place  to  any  extent  among  the 
Jews,  who  in  their  earlier  times  had  no  such  con- 
tests, though  some  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  with 
censure  as  taking  place  at  Jerusalem  and  C<esarea 
under  Herod  (Hor.  1  Od.  viii.  8;  Pliny,  xv.  4; 
Athenajusr  XV.  34,  p.  686:  Hom.  Od.  vi.  79,  215; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1,  xvi.  5,  §  1;  Diet,  of  Aniiq., 
"  Aliptce"). 

3.  Funereal.  —  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
anointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
probably  as  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a  similar 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
(//.  xxiv.  587;  Virg.  JSn.  vi.  219).  [Anoint; 
Burial.] 

4.  Medicinal.  —  As  oil  is  in  use  in  many  cases 
in  modern  medicine,  so  it  is  not  surprising,  that  it 
should  have  been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Celsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  especially 
old  oil,  applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers, 
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and  in  many  other  cases.  Pliny  says  that  olive-oil 
is  good  to  warm  the  body  and  fortify  it  against 
cold,  and  also  to  cool  heat  in  the  head,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  It  was  thus  used  pre- 
viously to  taking  cold  baths,  and  also  mixed  with 
water  for  bathing  the  body.  Josephus  mentions 
that  among  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of 
Herod,  he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  oil  bath.  Oil 
mixed  with  wine  is  also  mentioned  as  a  remedy 
used  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  the  disease 
with  which  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  /Elius 
Gallus  were  affected,  a  circumstance  which  recalls 
the  use  of  a  similar  remedy  in  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to 
the  use  of  oil  as  ointment  in  medical  treatment; 
and  it  thus  furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps 
also  an  ethcient  remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord's 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  they  were 
enabled  to  perform.  With  a  similar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  enjoined  by  St.  James,  and,  as 
it  appears,  practiced  by  the  early  Christian  Church 
in  general.  An  instance  of  cure  through  the 
medium  of  oil  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The 
medicinal  use  of  oil  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mishna, 
which  thus  exhibits  the  .Jewish  practice  of  that  day. 
See,  for  the  various  instances  above  named.  Is  i.  G ; 
Mark  vi.  13;  Luke  x.  34;  James  v.  14;  Josephus, 
Ant.  xvii.  G,  §  .5;  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5;  Shabb.  xiii.  4; 
Otho,  Lex.  Eabb.  pp.  11,  526;  Mosheim,  Ecd. 
Hist.  iv.  9 :  Corn,  a  Lap.  on  James  v. ;  Tertull.  ad 
Scrip,  c.  4;  Celsus,  De  Med.  ii.  14,  17;  iii.  6,  9, 
18,  22,  iv.  2;  Hor.  2  Sat.  i.  7;  Pliny,  xv.  4,  7, 
xxiii.  3,  4;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  29;  Lightfoot,  //.  //.  ii. 
304,  444;  S.  Ilieronym.  /.  c. 

5.  Oil  for  light.  —  The  oil  for  "  the  light  "  was 
expressly  ordered  to  be  olive-oil,  beaten,  i.  e.  made 
from  olives  bruised  in  a  mortar  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvii. 
20,  21,  XXXV.  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11;  1 
Sam.  iii.  3;  Zech.  iv.  3,  12;  Mishna,  Demai,  i.  3; 
Menach.  viii.  4).  The  quantity  required  for  the 
longest  night  is  said  to  have  been  |-  log  (13-79 
cubic  in.  =  4166  of  a  pint),  Menach.  ix.  3;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rabb.  p.  159.  [C.\ndlestick.]  In  the 
same  manner  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  were  fed  (Succah,  v.  2).  Oil  was  used 
in  general  for  lamps;  it  is  used  in  Egypt  with 
cotton  wicks  twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw;  the 
receptacle  being  a  glass  vessel,  into  which  water  is 
first  poured  (Matt.  xxv.  1-8 ;  Luke  xii.  35 ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Euypt.  i.  201). 

6.  Ritual.  —  (rt.)  Oil  was  poured  on,  or  mixed 
with  the  flour  or  meal  used  in  oflerings. 

(i. )  The  consecration  offering  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix. 
2,  23;  Lev.  vi.  15,  21). 

(ii.)  The  offering  of  "beaten  oil"  with  flour, 
which  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix 
40). 

(iii.)  The  leper's  purification  offering.  Lev.  xiv. 
10-18,  21,  24,  28,  where  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  (1  log,  =  -833  of  a  pint),  was 
invariable,  whilst  the  other  objects  varied  in 
quantity  according  to  the  means  of  the  person 
offering.  The  cleansed  leper  was  also  to  be  touched 
with  oil  on  various  parts  of  his  body  (Lev.  xiv. 
15-18). 

(iv.)  The  Nazarife,  on  completion  of  his  vow, 
was' to  offer  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil, 
and  cakes  of  fine  bread  mingled  with  oil  (Num. 
vi.  15). 

(v.)  After  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
offerings  of  the  "princes"  included  flour  mingled 
with  oil  (Num.  vii.). 
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(vi.)  At  the  consecration  of  the  Levites,  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil  was  offered  (Num.  viii.  8). 

(vii.)  Meat-offerings  in  general  were  mingled  or 
anointed  with  oil  (Lev.  vii.  10,  12). 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  offerings  were  to  be 
devoid  of  oil;  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  v.  11),  and  the 
oflering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15). 

The  principle  on  which  both  the  presence  and 
the  absence  of  oil  were  prescribed  is  clearly,  that  as 
oil  is  indicative  of  gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted 
sorrow  or  humiliation  (Is.  Ixi.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  19 ;  Rev. 
vi.  G).  It  is  on  this  principle  that  oil  is  so  often 
used  in  Scripture  as  symbolical  of  nourishment  and 
comfort  (Dent,  xxxii.  13,  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix.  6; 
Ps.  xiv.  7,  cix.  18;  Is.  Ixi.  3). 

(6.)  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  ointment.      [Ointment.] 

7.  {a.)  As  so  important  a  necessary  of  life,  the 
Jew  was  required  to  include  oil  among  his  first- 
fruit  offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  16;  Num.  xviii. 
12;  Deut.  xviii.  4;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5;  Terum.  xi. 
3).  In  the  Jlishna  various  limitations  are  laid 
down ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance  except  as 
illustrating  the  processes  to  which  the  olive-berry  , 
was  subjected  in  the  production  of  oil,  and  the 
degrees  of  estimation  in  which  their  results  were 
held. 

(6.)  Tithes  of  oil  were  also  required  (Deut.  xii. 
17;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5;  Neh.  -x.  37,  39,  xiii.  12;  Ez. 
xiv.  14). 

8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  [Anoint.] 
Shields  of  metal  were  perhaps  rublied  over  in  like 
manner  to  polish  them.  See  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  i. 
21;  V'irg.  .^n.  vii.  625;  Plautus,  Mil.  i.  1,  2;  and 
Ges.  p.  825. 

Oil  of  inferior  quality  was  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  soap. 

Of  the  substances  which  yield  oil,  besides  the 
oli\e-tree,  myrrh  is  the  only  one  specially  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  tree  B<ilsiimodendron 
inyrrha,  but  olive-oil  was  an  ingredient  in  many 
compounds  which  passed  under  the  general  name 
of  oil  (Esth.  ii.  12;  Celsus,  u.  s.  iii.  10,  18,  19; 
Pliny,  xii.  26,  xiii.  1,  2,  xv.  7;  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Ki/ypt.  ii.  23;  Balfour,  Plants  of  Bible,  p.  52; 
Winer,  Realw.  s.  v.  Myrrhe.      [Ointjient.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  OIL-PRESS.     [Oil,  2.] 

OIL-TREE  (]p^'  V??!  etsshemen:  Kvird- 
piffffos,  ^v\a  Kvirapiffcriva:  lignum  olivce,  frondes 
lii/ni  pulvherrimi).  The  Hebrew  words  occur  in 
Neh.  viii.  15;  IK.  vi.  23;  and  in  Is.  xii.  19.  In 
this  last  passage  the  A.  V.  has  "  oil-tree;  "  but  in 
Kings  it  has  -'olive-tree,"  and  in  Nehemiah  "pine- 
l)ranches."  From  the  passage  in  Nehemiah,  where 
the  ('/*•  shemen  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the 
znilh  or  "  olive-tree,"  writers  have  sought  to 
identify  it  with  the  Elwagnus  angustifolins,  Linn., 
sometimes  called  "the  wild  olive-tree,"  or  "nar- 
row leaved  oleaster,"  the  zackum-ivee  of  the  Arabs. 
There  is,  however,  some  great  misfake  in  this 
matter:  for  the  zac/cum-ttee  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  eUeagnus,  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  which  tree  do  not  accord  with  what  travellers 
have  related  of  the  famed  zacktim-tree  of  Palestine. 
We  are  indelited  to  Dr.  Hooker  for  the  correction 
of  this  error.  The  zackum  is  the  Bnlnnites 
jEgyptiaca,  a  well-known  and  abundant  shrub  or 
small  tree  in  the  plain   of  Jordan.     It  is  found 
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all  ths  way  from  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the 
Ganges  to  Sjria,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Niger.  The 
zackum-oil  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Arabs  for 
its  medicinal  properties.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
valuable  against  wounds  and  contusions.  Conip. 
Maundrell  (Journ.  p.  86),  Kobinson  (Bibl.  Res.  i. 
660):  see  also  Balm.     It  is  quite  probable  that 
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Balanites  jEgyptiaca- 

the  zackum,  or  Balanites  jEgyptiaca,  is  the  ets 
shemen,  or  oil-tree  of  Scripture.  Celsius  (Hierob. 
i.  309)  understood  by  the  Hebrew  words  any  "fat 
or  resinous  tree;  "  but  the  passage  in  Nehemiah 
clearly  points  to  some  specific  tree.  W.  H. 

*  That  the  '\GW  yV  does  not  refer  to  the 
zackura  seems  to  be  evident,  inasmuch  as  in  Neh. 
viii.  15  it  is  spoken  of  as  growing  in  the  mountain, 
whereas  Balanites  ^(jyptiaca  is  found  only  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan.  Then  in  1  K.  vi.  23  an  image 
ten  cubits  high  is  spoken  of  as  made  of  this  tree. 
Can  we  suppose  that  the  "  shrub  or  small  tree," 
Balanites  .ACrjyptiaca,  furnished  the  wood  for  this 
Cherub?  Then  again,  in  Is.  xli.  19,  this  tree  is 
siwken  of  in  connection  with  the  cedar,  and  acacia 
{shittah ),  and  myrtle,  as  growing  in  the  wilderness, 
a  sign  of  fertility,  and  of  the  blessing  of  God. 
Surely  it  is  not  such  a  tree  as  this,  confined  to  ;■ 
small  district  of  Palestine,  and  of  limited  utilily 
or  beauty,  which  would  have  been  chosen  as  a  sign 
of  the  restored  fiivor  of  God  to  Israel. 

The  conditions  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determi- 
nation of  this  tree  are:  (1.)  A  tree  with  wood 
of  sufficient  solidity  and  size   and   beauty  to   be 


«  *  If  the  olive  be  the  wood  intended  at  1  K.  vi. 
23,  it  is  singular  that  a  wood  of  such  hardness  should 
have  been  chosen  for  a  carving,  when  that  carving 
vas  to  be  covered  with  gold,  and  thus  the  fine  grain 
vould  be  concealed.  G.  E.  P. 

''  1.   Slinnen.    See  On.  (2). 

2.  np"l,  fiupoc,  unguentum ,iTOW  np"1,  "  anoint." 


used  in  making  a  carved  image  ten  cubits  high, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

(2.)  A  tree  with  branches  so  thick  and  leafy 
that  they  would  be  suitable  to  be  associated  with 
those  of  the  olive,  palm,  myrtle,  and  other  thick 
trees  in  tlie  making  of  booths. 

(3.)  A  tree  fit  to  be  associated  with  the  cedar, 
the  acacia,  and  the  myrtle,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
favor  of  God  restored  to  a  desolated  land. 

(4.)  An  oily,  or  oil-producing  tree,  growing  in 
the  mountains. 

(5.)  Not  the  olive  itself,  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  Neh.  viii.  15. 

These  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  in  any  tree  so 
well  as  in  the  genus  Pinns,  of  which  there  are 
several  species  in  Syria.  The  Pinus  pinea  is  the 
most  celel)rated  of  these.  It  is  a  tall  and  beau- 
tiful tree  usually  trimmed  close  to  the  trunk  below, 
and  allowed  to  expand  in  a  broad  top  like  a  palm. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  trees  of  Syria. 
It  often  attains  an  immense  size.  Two  or  three 
specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  near  Beiriit,  towering 
above  the  neighboriflg  groves  to  a  height  of  over 
100  feet.  The  trunks  are  several  feet  in  thickness. 
The  wood  is  highly  resinous  and  "_/'«(',"  and  the 
branches  are  commonly  used  to  make  booths.  The 
wood  is  the  most  sought  for  for  roofing  purposes, 
and  is  often  finelj'  carved."  It  is  of  a  fine  reddish 
hue  in  the  older  trees,  and  takes  a  high  jwlish 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  the  resinous  con- 
stituent contained  in  it.  It  is  moreover  usually 
planted,  and  does  not  occur  in  forests  far  distant 
from  the.  haunts  of  men.  Its  abundance  marks 
seasons  of  rest  from  war,  and  prosperity  in  the 
land.  The  reverse  marks  the  occurrence  of  war 
and  desolation,  which  always  tend  to  destroy  trees. 
Among  the  other  species  found  in  the  East  the 
Pinus  onentalis  is  perhaps  next  in  frequency.  It 
is  small,  and  does  not  answer  the  conditions  so 
well  as  the  first  mentioned.  (A  description  of 
these  two  species,  with  plates,  may  be  found  in 
Thomson's  Laiui  and  Booh,  ii.  265-267.)  The 
first  named  species  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Snobar. 
The  groves  outside  of  Beirut  are  so  dense  in  the 
shade  which  they  aftbrd,  that,  where  they  are 
planted  thickly,  scarce  a  ray  of  the  powerful  Syrian 
sunshine  can  penetrate  even  at  noonday.  How 
appropriate  that  this  species  should  have  been 
chosen  for  "booths,"  and  how  inappropriate  that 
the  straggling  thorny  branches  of  the  Balanites 
should  have  been  imagined  to  meet  this  require- 
ment of  the  text  (Neh.  viii.  15).  Among  the 
other  species  of  Syria  may  be  noted  also  Pinus 
maritimus  and  P,  lialeppensis,  both  of  which  are 
common. 

The  "iniri  at  Is.  xU.  19  and  Ix.  13  is  prob- 
ably not  the  pin^,  but  the  oak.  This  probalnlity, 
which  if  estaljlished  would  exclude  the  mention 
of  so  common  a  tree  as  the  pine  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, would  of  itself  lead  us  to  seek  for  an  allusion 
to  the  pine  under  some  other  name.       G.  E.  P. 

OINTMENT.''     Besides  the  fact  that  olive-oil 


3.  innpltt  or  nnp^ltt,  i^vpov,  unguentum 
(Ex.  XXX.  25).'  Geseuius  thinks' it  may  be  the  vessel 
in  which  the  ointment  was  compounded  (p.  1309). 

4.  nnti^tt,  XP"'''5,  xP^o't'-o-t  wiguentum,  some- 
times In  A.  'v.  "  oil." 

3.   D'^p^nXa  :     in  A.  V.  "  things  for  purif>ing  " 
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is  itself  a  common  ingredient  in  ointments,  the 
purposes  to  which  ointment,  as  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  is  applied  agree  in  so  many  respects 
with  those  which  belong  to  oil,  that  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  the  same  words,  especially  1  and 
4,  should  be  applied  to  both  oil  and  ointment. 
The  following  list  wiU  point  out  the  Scriptural 
uses  of  ointment :  — 

1.  Cosmetic. —  The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of 
anointing  the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions 
prevailed  also  among  the  Egyi)tians,  and  appears 
to  have  had  place  among  the  Jews  (Ruth  iii.  3; 
Eccl.  vii.  1,  ix.  8;  Prov.  xxvii.  9,  16;  Cant.  i.  3,  iv. 
10;  Am.  vi.  6;  Ps.  xlv.  7;  Is.  Ivii.  9;  Matt.  xxvi.  7; 
Luke  vii.  46;  Rev.  xviii.  13;  Yoma,  y'lii.  1;  Shabb. 
ix.  4;  Plato,  Symp.  i.  6,  p.  123;  see  authorities  in 
Hofmann,  Lex.  art.  "  Ungendi  ritus  " ).  Oil  of 
myrrh,  for  like  purposes,  is  mentioned  Esth.  ii.  12. 
Strabo  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia 
use  oil  of  sesam^,  and  the  Egyptians  castor-oil 
(kiki),  both  for  burning,  and  the  lower  classes  for 
anointing  the  body.  Chardin  and  other  travellers 
confirm  this  statement  as  regards  the  Persians,  and 
show  that  they  made  little  use  of  oUve-oil,  but 
used  other  oils,  and  among  them  oil  of  sesame  and 
castor-oil.  Chardin  also  describes  the  Indian  and 
Persian  custom  of  presenting  perfumes  to  guests  at 
banquets    (Strabo.  xvi.    746,   xvii.    824;  Chardin, 

Voy.  iv.  43,84,  86;  Marco  Polo,  Trav.  {Early 
Trav.)  p.  8b;  Olearius,  Trav.  j).  30b).  Egyptian 
paintings  represent  servants  atiointing  guests  on 
their  arrival  at  their  entertainer's  house,  and  ala- 
baster vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of  the  oint- 
ment which  they  were  used  to  contain.  Athena^us 
speaks  of  the  extravagance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
the  article  of  ointments  for  guests,  as  well  us  of  oint- 
ments of  various  kinds  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eyypl.  i. 
78,  pi.  89,  i.  157;  Athenaeus,  x.  53,  xv.  41).  [Al- 
abaster; Anoint.] 

2.  Funereal.  —  Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were 
used  to  anoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  which 
they  were  wrapped.  Our  Lord  thus  spake  of  his 
own  body  being  anointed  by  anticipation  (jMatt. 
xxvi.  12;  Mark  xiv.  3,  8;  Luke  xxiii.  56;  John  xii. 
3,  7,  xix.  40;  see  also  Plutarch,  Consul,  p.  Cll,  viii. 
413,  ed.  Reiskel.     [Burial.] 

3.  Medicinal. —  Ointment  formed  an  important 
feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment  (Celsus,  De 
Med.  iii.  19,  v.  27;  Plin.  xxiv.  10,  xxix.  3,  8,  9). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  in  a  figure  of 
speech;  and  our  Lord,  in  his  cure  of  a  blind  man, 
adopted  as  the  outward  sign  one  which  represented 
the  usual  method  of  cure.  The  mention  of  balm 
of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve  {coUyriuin)  point  to  tiie 
.same  method  (Is.  i.  6;  John  ix.  6;  Jer.  viii.  22, 
xlvi.  11,  li.  8;  Rev.  iii.  18;  Tob.  vi.  8,  xi.  8,  13; 
TertuU.  l)e  Idohlatr.  11). 

4.  Ritual.  —  Besides  the  oil  used  in  njany  cere- 
monial observances,  a  special  ointment  was  appointed 
to  be  used  in  consecration  (Ex.  xxx.  23,  3.3,  xxix. 
7,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9,  15).  It  was  first  compounded 
by  Bezaleel,  and  its  ingredients  and  proportions  are 
precisely  specified ;  namely  of  pure  myrrh  and  cas- 
sia 500  shekels  (250  ounces)  each;  sweet  cinnamon 
and  sweet  calamus  ^50  shekels  (125  ounces)  each  ; 


(Esth.  ii.  12) ;  LXX.  o-fi^y^ara ;  by  Targum  rendered 
«  perfumed  ointment,"  from  p'H^, "  rub,"  "  cleanse  " 
(Ges.  p.  820). 

In  N.   T.  and  Apocrypha,  "ointment'-  is  the   A. 
V   rendering  for  u.vpov,  unsvntiim. 
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and  of  olive-oil  1  hin  (about  5  quarts,  330-96  cubic 
inches).  These  were  to  be  compounded  according 
to  the  art  of  the  apothecary  °  into  an  oil  of  holy 
ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  25).  It  was  to  be  used  for 
anointing —  (1)  tlie  tabernacle  itself;  (2)  the  table 
and  its  vessels;  (3)  the  candlestick  and  its  furniture; 
(4)  the  altar  of  incense;  (5)  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  and  its  vessels;  (6)  the  laver  and  its  foot; 
(7)  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Strict  prohibition  wae 
issued  against  using  this  unguent  for  any  secular 
purpose,  or  on  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  and  against 
imitating  it  in  any  wav  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx.  32, 
33). 

These  ingredients,  exclusive  of  the  oil,  must 
have  amounted  in  weight  to  about  47  lbs.  8  oz. 
Now  olive-oil  weighs  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  to  the 
gallon.  The  weight  therefore  of  the  oil  in  the  mix- 
ture would  be  12  lbs.  8  oz.  English.  A  question 
arises,  in  what  form  were  the  other  ingredients,  and 
what  degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  attain? 
Murh,  "  pure  '"  {deror)^  free-flowing  (Ges.  p.  355), 
would  seem  to  imply  the  juice  which  flows  from  the 
tree  at  the  first  incision,  perhaps  the  "  odorato 
sudantia  ligno  balsama  "  (6r'eo?'^.  ii.  118),  which 
Pliny  says  is  called  '•  stacte,"  and  is  the  best  (xii. 
15;  1 'ioscorides,  i.  73,  74,  quoted  by  Celsus,  1.  159; 
and  Knobel  on  Exodus,  I.  c). 

This  juice,  which  at  its  first  flow  is  soft  and  oily, 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  According 
to  Maimonides,  Moses  (not  Bezaleel),  having  re- 
duced the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  steeped  them 
in  water  till  all  the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn 
forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the 
whole  till  the  water  was  evaporated.  The  residuum 
thus  obtained  was  preserved  in  a  vessel  for  use 
(Otho,  Xca;.  Rabb.  "Oleum").  This  account  is 
perhaps  favored  by  the  expression  "  powders  of  the 
merchant,"  in  reference  to  myrrh  (Cant.  iii.  6; 
Keil,  Arch.  Hebr.  p.  173).  Another  theory  sup- 
poses all  the  ingredients  to  have  been  in  the  form 
of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  measurement  by  weight 
of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
in  some  solid  form,  but  whether  in  an  unctuous 
state  or  in  that  of  powder  cannot  lie  ascertahied. 
A  process  of  making  ointment,  consisting,  in  part 
at  least,  in  boiling,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xii.  31. 
The  ointment  with  which  Aaron  was  anointed  is 
said  to  have  flowed  down  over  his  garments  (Ex. 
xxix.  21;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2:  "skirts,"  in  the  latter 
passage,  is  literally  "  mouth,"  i.  e.  the  opening  of 
the  robe  at  the  neck;  Ex.  xxviii.  32). 

The  charge  of  preserving  the  anointing  oil,  as 
well  as  the  oil  for  the  light,  was  given  to  Eleazar 
(Num.  iv.  10).  The  quantity  of  ointment  made 
in  the  first  instance  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  last  a  long  time.  The  Rabbinical  writers 
say  that  it  lasted  900  years,  /.  e.  till  the  Captivity, 
because  it  was  said,  "  ye  shall  not  make  any  like 
it"  (Ex.  xxx.  32):  but  it  seems  clear  from  1  Chr. 
ix.  30  that  the  ointment  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  {Cheriith,  i.  1). 

Kings,  and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  were, 
as  well  as  priests,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment; 
i)Ut  Scripture  only  mentions  the  fact  as  actually 
taking  place  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon, 


a   np^,  fiypeil'os,  un«ventarius,  pigmentarius. 
b   m'T^,  eicAcKTT],  electa. 
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Jebu,  and  Joash.  The  Rabbins  say  that  Saul, 
Jehu,  and  Joash  were  only  anointed  with  conmion 
oil,  whilst  for  David  and  Solomon  the  holy  oil  was 
used  (1  Sam.  x.' 1,  xvi.  1,  l.J;  1  K.  i.  39;  2  K. 
ix.  1,  3,  6,  xi.  12;  Godwyn,  Moses  and  A((run, 
i.  4;  C&rpzov,  Apparnlus,  pp.  56,  57 ;  Hofmann, 
Lex.  art.  "Ungendi  ritus";  S.  Hieron.  Cum.  in 
Usee,  iii.  13-i).  It  is  evident  that  the  sacred  oil 
was  used  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  and  probably  in 
the  cases  of  Saul  and  Da\id.  In  the  case  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  X.  1)  the  article  is  used,  "the  oil,"  as  it  is 
also  in  the  case  of  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  1);  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  anointing  of  Joash,  performed  by 
the  high-priest,  should  have  been  defective  in  this 
respect. 

A  person  whose  business  it  was  to  compound 
ointments  in  general  was  called  an  "apothecary" 
(Neh.  iii.  8  «;  Eccl.  x.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  1).  [Apoth- 
ecary.] The  work  was  sometimes  carried  on  by 
women  "  confectionaries  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  13). 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  ancient  usage  of 
anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long  retained, 
as  is  noticed  by  S.  Chrysostom  and  other  writers 
quoted  by  Suicer,  s.  v.  iXaiov-  The  ceremony  of 
chrism  or  anointing  was  also  added  to  baptism. 
See  authorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  I.  c,  and  under 
BdTrTiaiJ.a  and  Xpia/xa.  H.  W.  P. 

OLA'MUS  ('n\a/x6i'-  Olanius).  Meshullam 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  30 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
29). 

*  OLD  AGE.     [Age,  Old.] 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  This  article  will  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Some  observations  will  lie  sub- 
joined respecting  (C)  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New. 

A.  —  Te.vt  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Histwy  of  the,  Text.  —  A  history  of  the  text 
of  the  O.  T.  should  properly  commence  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  Canon ;  from  which 
time  we  must  assume  that  no  additions  to  any  part 
of  it  could  be  legitimately  made,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  transmitted  and  watched  over  it  being 
thenceforth  to  preserve  that  which  was  already 
written.  Of  the  care,  however,  with  which  the 
text  was  transmitted  we  have  to  judge,  almost  en- 
tirely, by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the  versions 
derived  from  it  now  present,  rather  than  by  any 
recorded  facts  respecting  it.  That  much  scrupu- 
lous pains  would  be  bestowed  by  Ezra,  the  "  ready 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  and  by  his  companions, 
on  the  correct  transmission  of  those  Scriptures 
which  passed  through  their  hands,  is  indeed  ante- 
cedently probable.  The  best  evidence  of  such  pains, 
and  of  the  respect  with  which  the  text  of  the  sacred 
books  was  consequently  regarded,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  jealous  accuracy  with  which  the  discrepancies 
of  various  parallel  passages  have  been  preserved, 
notwithstanding  the  temptation  which  must  have 
existed  to  assimilate  them  to  each  other.  Such  is 
the  case  with  I'salms  xiv.  and  liii.,  two  recensions 
of  the  same  hymn,  both  proceeding  from  David, 
where  the  reasons  of  the  several  variations  may  on 
examination  be  traced.  Such  also  is  the  case  with 
Psalm  xviii.  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  where  the  variations 
between  the  two  copies  are  more  than  sixty  in 
.lumber,  excluding  those  which  merely  consist  in 
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the  use  or  absence  of  the  maires  lecilonia  ;  and 
where,  therefore,  even  though  the  design  of  all  the 
variations  be  not  perceived,  the  hypothesis  of  their 
having  originated  through  accident  would  imply  a 
carelessness  in  transcribing  far  beyond  what  even 
the  rashest  critics  have  in  other  passages  contem- 
plated. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
were  preserved,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
text  was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  up  into 
volumes,  like  the  modern  synagogue-rolls  (Ps.  xl. 
7;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14;  Zech.  v.  1;  Ez.  ii.  9).  Jose- 
phus  relates  that  the  copy  sent  from  Jerusalem  as  a 
present  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  was  written  with  let- 
ters of  gold  on  skins  of  admirable  thinness,  the 
joint  of  which  could  not  be  detected  {Ant.  xii.  2, 
§  11). 

The  original  character  in  which  the  text  was  ex- 
pressed is  that  still  preserved  to  us,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  letters,  on  the  JMaccabsean  coItis,  and 
having  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Samaritan  character, 
which  seems  to  have  been  treated  by  the   later  Jews 

as  identical  with  it,  being  styled  by  them  SHD 

"l^^?.     At  what  date  this  was  exchanged  for  the 

present    Aramaic    or    square    character,      SHS 

n''-n^7«,  or  X'ma  ariD,  is  stm  as  undeter- 
mined as  it  is  at  what  date  the  use  of  the  Aramaic 
language  in  Palestine  superseded  that  of  the  He- 
brew. The  old  Jewish  tradition,  repeated  by  Ori- 
gen  and  .lerome,  ascribed  the  change  to  Ezra. 
But  the  Maccabsean  coins  supply  us  with  a  date  at 
which  the  older  character  was  still  in  use;  and 
even  though  we  should  allow  that  both  may  have 
been  simultaneously  employed,  the  one  for  sacred, 
the  other  for  more  ordinary  jiurposes,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  existed  side  by  side  for  any- 
lengthened  period.  Hassencamp  and  Gesenius  are 
at  variance  as  to  whether  such  errors  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  as  arose  from  confusion  of  letters  in  the 
original  text,  are  in  favor  of  the  Greek  iiiterpreters 
having  had  the  older  or  the  more  modern  character 
before  them.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  use  of 
the  square  writing  nmst  have  been  well  established 
before  the  time  of  those  authors  who  attrilnited  the 
introduction  of  it  to  Ezra.  Nor  could  the  allusion 
in  Matt.  v.  18  to  the  yd  as  the  smallest  letter  have 
well  been  made  except  in  reference  to  the  more 
modern  character.  We  forbear  here  all  investiga- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  this  character  was 
formed,  or  of  the  precise  locality  whence  it  was  de- 
rived. Whatever  modification  it  may  have  under- 
gone in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  it  was  in 
the  first  instance  introduced  from  abroad;  and  this 

its  name  D'^llt^'S  SHD,  i.  e.  Assyrian  writing, 
implies,  though  it  may  geographically  require  to 
be  interpreted  with  some  latitude.  (The  suggestion 
of  Ilupfeld  that  j'T'lltt'N  may  be  an  appellative, 
denoting  not  Assyrinn,  but  fnn,  writing,  is  im- 
probable.) On  the.  whole  we  may  best  "suppose, ' 
with  Ewald,  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  charac- 
ter was  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  earliest  Targums, 
which  woidd  naturally  be  written  in  the  Aramaic 
.style.  It  would  thus  be  shortly  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era;  and  with  this  dat!e  all  the  evidence 
would  well  accord.  It  may  be  right,  however,  to 
mention,  that  while  of  late  years  Kcil  has  striven 
anew  to  throw  back  the  introduction  of  the  square 
writing    towards    the  time  of  Ezra    Bleek,   also, 
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though  not  generally  imbued  with  the  conservative 
views  of  Keil,  maintains  not  only  that  the  use  of 
the  square  writing  for  the  sacred  liooks  owed  its 
origin  to  Ezra,  but  also  that  the  later  books  of 
the  0.  T.  were  never  expressed  in  any  other  char- 
acter. 

No  vowel  points  vi-ere  attached  to  the  text:  they 
were,  through  all  the  early  period  of  its  history, 
entirely  unknown.  Convenience  had  indeed,  at  the 
time  when  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.  were  writ- 
ten, suggested  a  larger  use  of  the  maires  lectlonis  : 
it  is  thus  that  in  those  books  we  find  them  intro- 
duced into  many  words  that  had  been  previously 

spelt   without   them:    li7Tlp    takes  the  place  of 

U7^p,  ^^^^  of  TTT.  An  elaborate  endeavor  has 
been  recently  made  liy  Dr.  Wall  to  prove  that,  up 
to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Hebrew  text  was  free  from  vowel  let- 
ters as  well  as  from  vowels.  His  theory  is  that 
they  were  then  interpolated  by  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  of  altering  rather  than  of  perpetuating  the 
former  pronunciation  of  the  words:  their  object 
being,  according  to  him,  to  pervert  thereby  the 
sense  of  the  jirophecies,  as  ahw  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Septuagint,  and  thereby  weaken  or  evade 
the  force  of  arguments  drawn  from  that  version 
in  support  of  Christian  doctrines.  Improbable  as 
such  a  theory  is,  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  that  its 
author  should  never  have  been  deterred  from  pros- 
ecuting it  by  the  palpable  objections  to  it  which  he 
himself  discerned.  Who  can  believe,  with  him, 
that  the  Samaritans,  notwithstanding  the  mutual 
hatred  existing  between  them  and  the  Jews,  bor- 
rowed the  interpolation  from  the  Jews,  and  con- 
spired with  them  to  keep  it  a  secret  V  Or  that 
among  other  words  to  which  by  this  interpolation 
the  Jews  ventured  to  impart  a  new  sound,  were 
some  of  the  best  known  proper  names ;  e.  rj.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  ?  Or  that  it  was  merely  through  a  blun- 
der that  in  Gen.  i.   24,  the  substantive  H^H    in 

its  construct  state  acquired  its  final  1,  when  the 
same  anomaly  occurs  in  no  fewer  than  three  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms  ?  Such  views  and  arguments 
refute  themselves;  and  while  the  high  position  oc- 
cupied by  its  author  commends  the  book  to  notice, 
it  can  only  be  lamented  that  industry,  learning, 
and  ingenuity  should  have  been  so  misspent  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  give  substance  to  a  shadow. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  the 
0.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the  words  were  gener- 
ally, though  not  uniformly  divided.  Of  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions,  though  the  majority  proceed 
continuously,  some  have  a  .point  after  every  word, 
except  when  the  words  are  closely  connected.  The 
same  point  is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts; 
and  it  is  observed  liy  Gesenius  (a  high  authority  in 
respect  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch)  that  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Jewish  divisions  of  the  words  gener- 
ally coincide.  The  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  Septuagint  in  this  resjjcct  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Jewish  scribes  did  not  separate  the  words  which 
were  closely  connected :  it  is  in  the  case  of  such  that 
the  discrepancy  is  almost  exclusively  found.  The 
practice  of  separating  words  by  spaces  instead  of 
points  probably  came  in  with  the  square  writing. 
In  the  synagogue-rolls,  which  are  written  in  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  rules,  the  words  are  reg- 
ularly divided  from  each  other;   and  indeed  the 
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Talmud  minutely  prescrilies  the  space  v^hich  should 
be  left  (Gesenius,  Gescli.  (kr  lleb.  Spracht,  §  45). 

( )f  ancient  date,  probably,  are  also  the  separations 
between  the  lesser  Parshioth  or  sections;  whether 
made,  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  divisions, 
by  the  commencement  of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  less  important,  by  a  blank  space  within  the 

line  [Bible].  The  use  of  the  letters  5  and  D, 
however,  to  indicate  these  divisions  is  of  more  recent 
origin :  they  are  not  employed  in  the  synagogue- 
rolls.  These  lesser  and  earlier  Parshioth,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with,  the  greater  and  later  Parshioth,  or 
Sabbath-lessons,  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
Masorah.  The  name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishna 
{MegilL  iv.  4)  applied  to  the  divisions  in  the  Proph- 
ets as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Pentateuch :  e.  y.  to 
Isaiah  lii.  3-5  (to  the  greater  Parshioth  here  corre- 
spond the  Haphtaroth).  Even  the  separate  psalms 
are  in  the  Gemara  called  also  Parshioth  {Berach. 
B(ib.  fol.  9,  2;  10,  1).  Some  indication  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  divisions  between  the  Parshioth  may 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Gemara  holds 
them  as  old  as  Moses  (Berach.  fol.  12,  2).  Of  their 
real  age  we  know  but  little.  Hupfeld  has  found 
that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  capitula 
of  Jerome.  That  they  are  nevertheless  more  ancient 
than  his  time  is  sho\vn  by  the  mention  of  them  in 
the  Mishna.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, their  disaccordance  with  the  Kazin  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  are  966  in  number, 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  had  a  historical  origin ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  also  may  date  from  the 
period  when  the  O.  T.  was  first  transcribed  in  the 
square  character.  Our  present  chapters,  it  may  be 
remarked,  spring  from  a  Christian  source. 

Of  any  logical  division,  in  the  written  text,  of 
the  prose  of  the  0.  T.  into  Pesukim,  or  verses,  we 
find  in  the  Talnmd  no  mention ;  and  even  in  the 
existing  synagogue-rolls  such  division  is  generally 
ignored.  While,  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  early 
currency  of  such  a  logical  division,  we  must  assume, 
with  Hupfeld,  that  it  was  merely  a  traditional  ob- 
servance. It  has  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
aigued  that  such  numerations  of  the  verses  as  the 
Talnmd  records  could  not  well  have  been  made 
unless  the  written  text  distinguished  them.  But 
to  this  we  may  reply  by  observing  that  the  verses 
of  the  numbering  of  which  the  Talmud  speaks, 
could  not  have  thoroughly  accorded  with  those  of 
modern  times.  Of  the  former  there  were  in  the 
Pentateuch  5,888  (or  as  some  read,  8,888);  it  now 
contains  but  5,845 :  the  middle  verse  was  computed 
to  be  Lev.  xiii.  33;  with  our  present  verses  it  is  Lev. 
viii.  5.  Had  the  verses  been  distinguished  in  the 
written  text  at  the  time  that  the  Talmudic  eimmer- 
ation  was  made,  it  is  not  easily  explicable  how  they 
should  since  have  been  so  nnich  altered:  whereas, 
were  the  logical  division  merely  traditional,  tradi- 
tion would  naturally  preserve  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  various  logical- 
breaks  than  of  their  relative  importance,  and  thus, 
without  any  distiu'bance  jf  the  syntax,  the  num- 
ber of  computed  verses  would  be  liable  to  con 
tinual  increase  or  diminution,  by  separation  or 
aggregation.  An  uncertainty  in  the  versual  divis- 
ion is  even  now  indicated  by  the  double  accent- 
uation and  consequent  vocalization  of  the  Deca- 
logue. In  the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetical 
lines,  not  to  our  modern  verses;  and  it  is  probable 
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both  from  some  expressions  of  Jerome,  and  from 
the  analo£;ous  practice  of  other  nations,  that  the 
poetical  text  was  written  stichometrically.  It  is 
still  so  written  in  our  manuscripts  in  the  poetical 
pieces  in  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books;  and 
even,  generally,  in  our  oldest  manuscripts.  Its 
partial  discontinuance  may  be  due,  first  to  the  de- 
sire to  save  space,  and  secondly  to  the  diminution 
of  the  necessity  for  it  by  the  introduction  of  tlie 
accents. 

Of  the  documents  which  directly  bear  upon  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest  are  the 
Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  LXX.  For  the  latter  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Septuagint:  of  the  former 
some  account  will  here  be  necessary.  Mention  had 
been  made  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  some  of  its  peculiarities,  by  several  of 
the  Christian  Fathers.  Eusebius  had  taken  note  of 
its  primeval  chronology:  Jerome  had  recorded  its 
insertions  in  Gen.  iv.  6;  Deut.  xxvii.  26:  Proco- 
pius  of  Gaza  had  referred  to  its  containing,  at  Num. 
X.  10  and  Ex.  x\iii.  2i,  the  words  afterwards  found 
in  Ueut.  i.  G,  v.  9 :  it  had  also  been  spoken  of  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Diodore,  and  others.  When 
in  the  17th  century  Samaritan  MSS.  were  im- 
ported into  Europe  by  P.  della  Valle  and  Abp. 
Ussher,  according  with  the  representations  that  the 
F"athers  had  given,  the  very  numerous  variations 
between  tlie  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
could  not  but  excite  attention;  and  it  became 
thenceforward  a  matter  of  controversy  among 
scholars  which  copy  was  entitled  to  the  greater 
respect.  The  coordinate  authority  of  both  was 
advocated  by  Kennicott,  who,  however,  in  order  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  former,  defended,  in  the 
celebrated  passage  Ueut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Samaritan 
reading  Gerizim  against  the  Jewish  reading  El)al, 
charging  corruption  of  the  text  upon  the  Jews 
rather  than  the  Samaritans.  A  full  examination 
of  the  readings  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
at  length  made  by  Gesenius  in  1815.  His  conclu- 
sions, fatal  to  its  credit,  have  obtained  general  ac- 
ceptance :  nor  have  they  been  substantially  shaken 
by  the  attack  of  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sitcred 
Lit.  for  July  1853;  whose  leading  principle,  that 
transcribers  are  more  liable  to  omit  than  to  add,  is 
fundamentally  unsound.  Gesenius  ranges  the  Sa- 
maritan variations  from  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
under  the  following  heads:  grammatical  correc- 
tions; glosses  received  into  the  text;  conjectural 
emendations  of  difficult  passages;  corrections  de- 
rived from  parallel  passages;  larger  interpolations 
derived  from  parallel  passages;  alterations  made  to 
remove  what  was  offensive  to  Samaritan  feelings; 
alterations  to  suit  tlie  Samaritan  idiom;  and  alter- 
ations to  suit  the  Samaritan  theology,  interpreta- 
tion, and  worshij).  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
grains  of  gold  which  he  thought  to  find  amonirst 
the  rubbisli  really  exist;  and  the  Samaritan  read- 
ings whlcli  he  was  disposed  to  prefer  in  Gen.  iv.  18, 
xiv.  14,  xxii.  13,  xlix.  14,  will  hardly  approve  them- 
selves generally.  The  really,  remarkable  feature 
respecting  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  i3»its  accord- 
ance with  the  Se[)tuagint  in  more  than  a  thousand 
places  where  it  differs  from  the  Jewish ;  being 
mostly  those  where  either  a  gloss  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  text,  or  a  difficult  reading  corrected 

for  an  easier,  or  the  prefix  I  added  or  removed.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  about  as  many  places 
where  the   Septuagint    supports  the  .Jewish    text 
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against  the  Samaritan;  and  some  in  which  the 
Septuagint  stands  alone,  the  Samaritan  either 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  Jewish.  Gesenius 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Septuagint  and  tha 
Samaritan  text  were  deri\ed  fron;  Jewish  MSS.  of 
a  different  recension  to  that  which  afterwards  ob- 
tained public  authority  in  Palestine,  and  that  the 
Samaritan  copy  was  itself  subsequently  further 
altered  and  interpolated.  It  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  both  the  Greek  translators  and  the 
Samaritan  copyists  made  use  of  jMSS.  with  a  large 
number  of  traditional  marginal  glosses  and  anno- 
tations, which  they  embodied  in  their  own  texts  at 
discretion.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  existence  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  it  was  probably 
introduced  thither  when  Manasseh  and  other  Jewish 
priests  passed  over  into  Samaria,  and  contempo- 
rarily with  the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Hengstenberg  contends  for  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  Samaritans  were  entirely  of  heathen 
origin,  and  that  their  subsequent  religion  was  de- 
rived from  Judaja  {Gemiiiicncss  of  Pent.  vol.  i.): 
the  same  conclusion  is  reached  also,  though  on  very 
different  grounds,  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and 
Bleek.  To  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
perpetuated  to  the  Samaritans  from  the  Israelites 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  still  more  to 
another,  that  being  of  IsraeUtish  origin  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  it  under  Josiah,  there  is 
the  objection,  besides  what  has  been  urged  by  Heng- 
stenberg, that  no  trace  appears  of  the  reception 
among  them  of  the  writings  of  the  IsraeUtish  proph- 
ets Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  which  yet  Josiah 
would  so  naturally  circulate  with  the  Pentateuch, 
in  order  to  bring  the  remnant  of  his  nortiiem 
countrymen  to  repentance. 

While  such  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  sacred 
text  was  exercised  at  Samaria  and  Alexandria, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  Palestine 
the  text  was  both  carefully  preserved  and  scrupu- 
lously respected.  Tiie  boast  of  Josephus  (c.  Apian, 
i.  8),  that  through  all  the  ages  that  had  passed 
none  had  ventured  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  from, 
or  to  transpose  aught  of  the  sacred  writings,  may 
well  represent  the  spirit  in  which  in  his  day  his 
own  countrymen  acted.  In  the  translations  of 
Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  interpreters,  the  frag- 
ments of  whose  works  remain  to  us  in  the  Hex- 
apla,  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  text 
differing  but  little  from  our  own :  so  also  in  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  A  few  cen- 
turies later  we  have,  in  the  Hexapla,  additional 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  Origen's  transcrip- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  text.  And  yet  more  impor- 
tant are  the  proofs  of  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
text,  and  of  its  substantial  identity  with  our  own, 
supplied  by  the  translation  of  Jerome,  who  was 
instructed  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  mainly  re- 
lied upon  their  authority  for  acquaintance  not  only 
with  tlie  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  traditional 
unwritten  vocalization  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmudic 
period.  The  learning  of  the  schools  which  had 
been  formed,  in  .Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  by  Ilillel  and  Shannnai  was  preserved, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  in  the  academies 
of  Jal)neh,  Sepphoris,  Caesarea,  and  Tiberias.  The 
great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  K.  Judah  tlie  H0I3'.  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  tlie  Talmud, 
and  who  died  about  A.  n.  2-20.  After  his  death 
there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  academies  of 
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Sura,  Nahardea,  and  Pum-Beditha,  on  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  twofold  Gemara,  or  commentary,  was  now 
appended  to  the  Mishna,  tlius  completing  the  Tal- 
mud. The  Jerusalem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the 
Jews  of  Tiberias,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century:  the  Babj'lonian  from  the  academies 
on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  5th. 
That  along  with  the  task  of  collecting  and  com- 
menting on  their  various  legal  traditions,  the  Jews 
of  these  several  academies  would  occupy  themselves 
with  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  every 
way  probable;  and  is  indeed  shown  by  various  Tal- 
nuidic  notices. 

In  these  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the 
entire  absence  of  allusion  to  any  such  glosses  of 
interpretation  as  those  which,  from  having  been 
previously  noted  on  the  margins  of  MSS.,  had 
probably  been  loosely  incorjiorated  into  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint.  Interpreta- 
tion, properly  so  called,  had  become  the  province 
of  the  Targumist,  not  of  the  transcriber;  and  the 
result  of  the  entire  divorce  of  the  task  of  intepreta- 
tion  from  that  of  transcription  had  been  to  obtain 
greater  security  for  the  transmission  of  the  text  in 
its  purity.  In  {)lace,  however,  of  such  glosses  of 
interjiretation  had  crept  in  the  more  childish  prac- 
tice of  reading  some  passages  differently  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  written,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  play  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially  in  the 

memory.     Hence   the   formula  ]3   S"1pn      /S 

I'D  S^S,  "  Read  not  so,  but  so."  In  other  cases 
it  was  sought  by  arbitrary  modifications  of  words 
to  embody  in  them  some  casuistical  rule.     Hence 

the     fornuila    S^pttb      □«      W\     C«      W^ 

in~1Dt37,  "There  is  ground  for  the  traditional, 
there  is  ground  for  the  textual  reading  "  (Hupfeld, 
in  Stud,  unci  Kriliketi,  1830,  p.  5.5  ft'.).  But 
these  traditional  and  confessedly  apocryphal  read- 
ings were  not  allowed  to  aflTect  the  written  text. 
The  care  of  the  Talmudic  doctors  for  the  text  is 
shown  by  the  pains  with  which  they  counted  up 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  difTerent  books,  and 
computed  which  were  the  middle  verses,  words,  and 
letters  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalms.  These 
last  they  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  a 
larger  letter,  or  by  raising  the  letter  above  the  rest 
of  the  text:  see  Lev.  xi.  42;  Ps.  kxx.  14  {Kiddu- 
shin,  fol.  30,  1;  Buxtorf 's  Tiberias,  c.  viii.).  Such 
was  the  origin  of  these  unusual  letters:  mystical 
meanings  were,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tal- 
mud itself  (Baba  Ba/lira,  fol.  109,  2),  afterwards 
attached  to  them.  These  may  have  given  rise  to 
a  multiplication  of  them,  and  we  caimot  therefore 
be  certain  that  all  had  in  the  first  instance  a  crit- 
ical significance. 

Another  Talmudic  notice  relating  to  the  sacred 
text  furnishes  the  four  following  remarks  (AV- 
darim,  h\.  37,  2;  Buxt.  Tib.  c.  viii.):  — 

D''"1D1D  W~lpD,  "Reading  of  the  scribes;" 
refen-ing  to  the  words  V""^,   'O'^'CW,  C^I^D. 

D'^ISID  "lltlT,  "Rejection  of  the  scribes;  " 

referring  to  the  omission  of  a  1  prefix  before  the 

word  "nnS  in  Gen.  xviii.  5,  xxiv.  55;  Num.  xxxi. 
2,  and  before  certain  other  words  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26, 
xxxvi.  6.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two 
passages  of  Genesis  are  among  those  in  which  the 
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Septuagint  and  Samaritan  agree  in  supp.ying  1 
against  the  authority  of  the  present  Hebrew  text. 
In  Num.  xxxi.  2,  the  present  Hebrew  text,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan,  all  have  it. 

p^lD  Sbl  "J'^^lp,  "Read  but  not  written ;  " 
referring  to  something  which  ought  to  be  read, 
although  not  in  the  text,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  xvi.  23; 
Jer.  xxxi.  38,  1.  29 ;  Ruth  ii.  11,  iii.  5,  17.  The 
omission  is  still  indicated  by  the  Masoretic  notes 
in  every  place  but  Ruth  ii.  11 ;  and  is  supplied 
by  the  Septuagint  in  every  place  but  2  Sam.  xvi. 
23. 

'!'*"'~lp  Sbl  p'TlD,  "  Written  but  not  read ; " 
referring  to  something  which  ought  in  reading  to 
be  omitted  from  the  text  in  2  K.  v.  18;  Deut.  vi. 
1;  Jer.  Ii.  3;  Ez.  xlviii.  16;  Ruth  iii.  12.  The 
Jlasoretic  notes  direct  the  omission  in  every  place 
but  Deut.  vi.  1 :  the  Septuagint  preserves  the  word 
there,  and  in  2  K.  v.  18,  but  omits  it  in  the  other 
three  passages.  In  these  last,  an  addition  had 
apparently  crept  into  the  text  from  error  of  tran- 
scription. In  Jer.  Ii.  3,  the  word  *7"^^^?  i"  Ez. 
xlviii.  16,  the  word  {i^JSH  had  been  accidentally 
repeated:  in  Ruth  iii.  12,  CM  ''S  had  been  re 

peated  from  the  preceding  C3ttS   ^D. 

Of  these  four  remarks,  tlien,  the  last  two,  there 
seems  scarcely  room  for  doubt,  point  to  errors 
which  the  Jews  had  discovered,  or  lielieved  to  haye 
discovered,  in  their  copies  of  the  text,  but  which 
they  were  yet  generally  unwilling  to  correct  in 
their  future  copies,  and  which  accordingly,  although 
stigmatized,  have  descended  to  us.  A  like  oljser- 
vation  will  apply  to  the  Talmudic  notices  of  the 
readings  still  indicated  by  the  INIasoretic  Keris  in 
Job  xiii.  15;  Hag.  i.  8  {Sotali,  v.  5;  Yo7na,  fol. 
21,  2).  The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Tal- 
mudists  thus  noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer 
readings,  and  yet  abstained  from  introducing  them 
into  the  text,  indicates  at  once  both  the  diligence 
with  which  they  scrutinized  the  text,  and  also  the 
care  with  which,  even  while  acknowledging  its 
occasional  imperfections,  they  guarded  it.  Critical 
procedure  is  also  evinced  in  a  mention  of  their 
rejection  of  manuscripts  which  were  found  not  to 
agree  with  (jthers  in  their  readings  {Taanilh 
Hierosol.  fol.  68,  1);  and  the  rules  given  with 
reference  to  the  transcription  and  adoption  of 
manuscripts  attest  the  care  bestowed  upon  them 
(Shabbath,,  fol.  103,  2;  Gittiii,  fol.  45,  2).  The 
"Rejection  of  the  scribes"  mentioned  above,  may 
perhaps  relate  to  certain  minute  rectifications  which 
the  scribes  had  ventured,  not  necessarily  without 
critical  authority,  to  make  in  the  actual  written 
text.  Wiihner,  however,  who  is  followed  by  Hii- 
vernick  and  Keil,  maintains  that  it  relates  to  recti- 
fications of  the  popular  manner  in  which  the  text 
was  read.  And  for  this  there  is  some  ground  in 
the  circumstance  that  tlie  "  Reading  of  the  scribes" 
bears  apparently  merely  upon  the  vocalization, 
probably  the  pausal  vocalization,  with  which  the 

words  ^^"1^^,  etc.,  were  to  he  pronounced. 

The  Talmud  further  makes  mention  of  the  euphe- 
mistic Keris,  which  are  still  noted  in  our  Bibles, 
e.  fj.  at  2  K.  vi.  25  {Merjillah,  fol.  25,  2).  It  also 
reckons  six  instances  of  extraordinary  points  placed 
over  certain  words,  e.  g.  at  Gen.  xviii.  9  (Tr. 
Soplier.  vi.  3);  and  of  some  of  them  it  furnishes 
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mystical  explanations  (Buxtorf,  Tib.  c.  xvii.)-  The 
Masorah  enumerates  fifteen.  They  are  noticed 
by  Jerome,  Qiimst.  in  Gen.  xviii.  35  [xix.  33]. 
They  seem  to  have  been  originally  designed  as 
marks  of  the  supposed  spuriousness  of  certain 
words  or  letters.  But  in  many  cases  the  ancient 
versions  uphold  the  genuineness  of  the  words  so 
stigmatized. 

It  is  after  the  Talmudic  period  that  Hupfeld 
places  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  two 

large  points  (in  Hebrew  plDD  ^l^D,  Sopli-jinsuk) 
to  mark  the  end  of  each  verse.  They  are  mani- 
festly of  older  date  than  tlie  accents,  by  which  they 
are,  in  effect,  supplemented  {Shed,  mul  Krit.  1837, 
p.  857).  Coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  use  of  the 
Soph-pasuh  is  that  of  the  Makkeph,  or  hyphen,  to 
unite  words  that  are  so  closely  conjoined  as  to  have 
but  one  accent  between  them.  It  must  be  older 
than  the  accentual  marks,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  is  determined  by  it.  It  doubtless  indi- 
cates the  way  in  which  the  text  was  traditionally 
read,  and  therefore  embodies  traditional  authority 
for  the  conjunction  or  separation  of  words.  Inter- 
nal evidence  shows   this  to   be  the  case  in  such 

passages  as  Ps.  xlv,  5,  pl!J"m3171.  But  the 
use  of  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  as  it  often  in  the 
poetical  books  conflicts  with  the  rhythm ;  e.  g.  in 
Ps.  xix,  9,  10  (of.  Mason  and  Bernard's  Grammar, 
ii.  187). 

Such  modifications  of  the  text  as  these  were  the 
precursors  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  it 
which  constitutes  the  work  of  the  Masoretic  period. 
It  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that 
a  number  of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually 
accumulating  respecting  both  the  integrity  of  par- 
ticular passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  read.  The  time  at 
length  arrived  when  it  became  desirable  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  all  such  traditions  by  commit- 
ting them  to  writing.  The  very  process  of  collect- 
ing them  would  add  greatly  to  their  number;  the 
traditions  of  various  academies  would  be  super- 
added the  one  upon  the  other;  and  with  these 
would  be  gradually  incorporated  the  various  critical 
observations  of  the  collectors  themselves,  and  the 
results  of  their  comparisons  of  different  manu- 
scripts. The  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of  traditions 
and    criticisms   thus    compiled    and    embodied    in 

writing,  forms  what  is  known  as  the  n~lD^, 
Masorah,  i.  e.  Tradition.  A  similar  name  had 
been  applied  in  the  Mishna  to  the  oral  tradition 
before  it  was  committed  to  writing,  where  it  had 

been  described  as  the  hedge  or  fence,  S'^'^D,  of  the 
Law  (Ph-ke  Aboth,  iii.  13). 

Buxtorf,  in  his  Tiberias,  which  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  Masorah,  ranges  its  contents  under 
the  three  heads  of  observations  respecting  the 
verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  text.  In 
regard  of  the  verses,  the  IMasorets  recorded  how 
many  there  were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle 
verse  in  eacli :  also  how  many  verses^ljegan  with 
particular  letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the 
same  word,  or  contained  a  particular  number  of 
woi:ds  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  certain 
number  of  times,  etc.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
they  recorded  the  Keris  and  Chethibs,  where  difter- 
snt  words  were  to  be  read  from  those  contained  in 
fce  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be  omitted  or 
supplied.     They  noted  that  certain  words  were  to 
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be  found  so  many  times  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a  particular  construction 
or  meaning.  They  noted  also  of  particular  words, 
and  this  especially  in  cases  where  mistakes  in 
transcription  were  likely  to  arise,  whether  they  were 
to  be  written  ijlene  or  defective,  i.  e.  with  or  with- 
out the  matres  lectionis:  also  their  vocalization 
and  accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  oc- 
curred so  vocalized  and  accented.  In  regard  of 
the  letters,  they  computed  how  often  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occurred  in  the  O.  T. :  they  noted 
fifteen  instances  of  letters  stigmatized  with  the 
extraordinary  points :  they  commented  also  on  all 
the  unusual  letters,  namely,  the  majuscuke,  which 
they  variously  computed;  the  minuscuke,  of  which 
they  reckoned  thirty-three;  the  suspensai,  four  in 
number;  and  the  inversce,  of  which,  the  letter  being 

in  each  case  3,  there  are  eight  or  nine. 

The  compilation  of  the  Masorah  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approval  among  the  Jews,  of  whom 
some  regretted  the  consequent  cessation  of  oral 
traditions.  Others  condemned  the  frivolous  char- 
acter of  many  of  its  remarks.  The  formation  of 
the  written  Masorah  may  have  extended  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
It  is  essentially  an  incomplete  work;  and  the 
lal)ors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  upon  the  sacred  text 
might  have  unendingly  furnished  materials  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  older  traditions,  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  had  been  the  primary  object  in  view. 
Nor  must  it  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Its  computa- 
tions of  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible  are 
said  to  be  far  irom  correct;  and  its  observations, 
as  is  remarked  by  Jacob  ben  Chaim,  do  not  always 
agree  with  those  of  the  Talmud,  nor  yet  with  each 
other ;  though  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  its  earlier  and  its  later  portions. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masorah  is 
undoubtedly  its  collection  of  Keris.  The  first 
rudiments  of  this  collection  meet  us  in  the  Talmud. 
Of  those  subsequently  collected,  it  is  probable  that 
many  were  derived  fioni  the  collation  of  MSS., 
others  from  the  unsupported  judgment  of  the 
Masorets  themselves.  They  often  rested  on  plausi- 
ble but  superficial  grounds,  originating  in  the 
desire  to  substitute  an  easier  for  a  more  difficult 
reading;  and  to  us  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  it  were  a  transcriber  or  a  Masoretic  doctor 
by  whom  the  substitution  was  first  suggested.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  Keris  in  all  cases  represent 
the  readings  which  the  Masorets  themselves  ap- 
proved as  correct;  but  there  would  be  the  less 
hesitation  in  sanctioning  them  when  it  was  assumed 
that  they. would  be  always  preserved  in  documents 
separate  from  the  text,  and  that  the  written  text 
itself  would  remain  intact.  In  efiect,  however,  our 
]\ISS.  often  exhibit  the  text  with  the  Keri  readings 
incorporated.  The  number  of  Keris  is,  according 
to  Elias  Levita,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
study  of  the  Masorah,  848;  but  the  Bomberg 
Bible  contains  1,171,  the  Plantin  Bible  793.  Two 
lists  of  the  Keris  —  the  one  exiiibiting  the  vari.i- 
tions  of  the  printed  BiUes  with  respect  to  them, 
the  other  distributing  them  into  classes  -  are 
given  in  the  begimiing  of  Walton's  Polyglot, 
vol.  vi. 

The  Masorah  furnishes  also  eighteen  instances 
of  what  It  calls  □'^'IDID  "jlpri,  "Correction  of 
the  scribes."  The  real  import  of  this  is  doubtful; 
but  the  recent  view  of  Bleek,   that   it  relates  to 
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alterations  made  in  the  text  by  the  scribes,  because 
of  something  there  offensive  to  them,  and  that 
therefore  the  rejected  reading  is  in  each  case  the 
true  reading,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  vSeptuagint, 
which  in  all  the  instances  save  one  (Job  vii.  20) 
confirms  the  present  Masoretic  text. 

Furthermore    the    Masorah    contains    certain 

T^"T^3D,  "  Conjectures,"  which  it  does  not  raise 
to  the  dignity  of  Keris,  respecting  the  true  reading 
in  difficult  passages.     Thus  at  Gen.  xix.  23,  for 

S!2"^  was  conjectured  71^2"',  because  the   word 

W72W  is  usually  feminine. 

The  JMasorah  was  originally  preserved  in  distinct 
books  by  itself.  A  plan  then  arose  of  transferring 
it  to  the  margins  of  the  JISS.  of  the  Bible.  For 
this  purpose  large  curtailments  were  necessary; 
and  various  transcribers  inserted  in  their  margins 
only  as  much  as  they  had  room  for,  or  strove  to 
give  it  an  ornamental  character  by  reducing  it 
into  fanciful  shapes.  K.  .lacoli  ben  Chaim,  editor 
of  the  Bomberg  Bible,  complains  much  of  the 
confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  the  service 
which  he  rendered  in  bringing  it  into  order  is 
honorably  acknowledged  by  Buxtorf.  Further  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement  of  it  were  made  liy 
Buxtorf  himself  in  bis  Kabbinical  Bible.  The 
Masorah  is  now  distinguished  into  the  Masora 
in(i(jna  and  the  Masora  parva,  the  latter  being 
an  abridgment  of  the  former,  and  including  all 
the  Keris  and  other  compendious  observations,  and 
being  usually  printed  in  Hebrew  liibles  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  The  Masora  magna,  when  accom- 
panying the  Bible,  is  disposed  partly  at  the  side 
of  the  text,  against  the  passages  to  which  its 
several  observations  refer,  partly  at  the  end,  where 
the  observations  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order : 
it  is  thus  divided  into  the  Masora  texlualis  and 
the  Masora  Jinalis. 

The  INIasorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  JMasoretic 
period.  A  fur  more  important  work  was  the 
furnishing  of  the  text  with  \owel-marks,  by  which 
the  traditional  pronunciation  of  it  was  imperishably 
recorded.  That  the  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points  was  post-Talmudic  is  shown  bj'  the  absence 
from  the  Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  Jerome 
also,  in  recording  the  true  pronunciation  of  any 
word,  speaks  o)ily  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  read ; 
and  occasionally  mentions  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  variety  of  words  represented  by  the  same 
letter  (Hupfeld,  Stud,  unci  Krit.  1830,  p.  549  ff.). 
The  system  was  gradually  elaborated,  having  been 
moulded  in  tlie  first  instance  in  imitation  of  the 
Arabian,  which  was  itself  the  daughter  of  the 
Syrian.  (So  Hupfeld.  Ewald  maintains  the  He- 
brew system  to  have  been  derived  inmiediately 
from  the  Syrian.)  The  history  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  vocalization  renders  it  probable  that  the 
elaboration  of  the  system  commenced  not  earlier 
than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Masorah ;  and  as  they 
are  all  mentioned  by  K.  Judah  Chiug,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  must  have 
been  perfected  before  that  date.  The  Spanish 
Rabbis  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  knew 
nought  of  their  recent  origin.  That  the  system 
of  punctuation   with   which   we  are   familiar  was 

■  Mason  and  Uernard's  Grammar,  ii.  23-5.  The 
gystem  of  accentuation  in  these  books  is  peculiar  ;  but 
it  will  doubtle.sf  repay  study  no  less  than  that  in  the 
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fashioned  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  its  differs:  ice 
from  the  Assyrian  or  Persian  system  displayed  in 
one  of  the  eastern  MSS.  collated  by  Pmner  at 
Odessa;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  written  vocalization 
was  the  accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import  of 
the  accents  was,  as  Hupfeld  has  shown,  essentially 
rhythmical  {Stud.  uiul  Krit.  1837):  hence  they 
had  from  the  first  both  a  logical  and  musical  sig- 
nificance.    In  respect  of  the  former  they  were  called 

D'^XDl?!^,    "sen-ses;"    in    respect   of  the  latter, 

im3"*33,  "tones."  Like  the  vowel-marks,  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Masorah,  but  not  in  the  Talmud. 

The  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
specting the  late  origin  of  the  vowel-marks  and 
accents  are  well  known.  Both  are  with  the  Jews 
the  authoritative  exponents  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  text  is  to  be  read:  "An}'  interpretation,"  says 
Aben  Ezra,  "  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  accents,  thou  shalt  not  consent 
to  it,  nor  listen  to  it."  If  in  the  books  of  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  the  accents  are  held  by  some 
Jewish  scholars  to  be  irregularly  placed,"  the  expla- 
nation is  proliably  that  in  those  books  the  rhythm 
of  the  poetry  has  afforded  the  means  of  testing  the 
value  of  the  accentuation,  and  has  consequently  dis- 
closed its  occiisional  imperfections.  Making  allow- 
ance for  these,  we  must  yet  on  the  whole  admire 
the  marvelous  correctness,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of 
both  the  vocahzation  and  accentuation.  The  diffi- 
culties which'both  occasionally  present,  and  which 
a  superficial  criticism  would,  by  overriding  them, 
so  easily  remove,  furnish  the  best  evidence  that 
both  faithfully  embody  not  the  private  judgments 
of  the  punctuators,  but  the  traditions  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  previous  generations. 

Besides  the  evidences  of  various  readings  con- 
tained in  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  have  two 
lists  of  different  readings  purporting  or  presumed  to 
be  those  adopted  by  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
Jews  respectively.  Both  are  given  in  Walton's 
Poljglot,  vol.  vi. 

The  first  of  these  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben 
Chaim  in  the  Bomberg  Bible  edited  by  him,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  source  whence  he  had  de- 
rived it.  The  diflijrent  readings  are  216  in  number: 
all  relate  to  the  consonants,  except  two,  which  re- 
late to  the  Mappik  in  the  P.  They  are  generally 
of  but  little  importance:  many  of  the  differences 
are  orthographical,  many  identical  with  those  indi- 
cated by  the  Keris  and  Chethibs.  The  list  does 
not  extend  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  ancient,  but  post-Talmudic. 

The  other  is  the  result  of  a  collation  of  MSS. 
made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Jews,  E. 
Aaron  ben  Asher,  a  Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali,  a  Babylonian.  The  differences,  864  in 
number,  relate  to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the  IMak- 
keph,  and  in  one  instance  (Cant.  viii.  6)  to  the  divis- 
ion of  one  word  into  two.  The  list  helps  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  the  date  by  which  the  punctuation 
and  accentuation  of  the  text  must  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  readings  of  our  MSS.  commonly  ac- 
cord with  those  of  Ben  Asher. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  separate  Jewish  acad- 
emies may  in  some  instances  have  had  their  own 

other  books.  The  latest  expositions  of  it  are  by  Bar, 
a  Jewish  scholar,  appended  to  vol.  ii.  of  Delitzsch'e 
Comm.  on  the  Psalter ;  and  by  A.  B.  Davidson,  1861. 
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distinctive  standard  texts.  Traces  of  minor  varia- 
tions between  tlie  standards  of  the  two  Babylonian 
academies  of  Sura  and  Nahardea  are  mentioned  by 
De  Kossi,  Prvk,j   §  35. 

From  the  end,  however,  of  the  JNIasoretic  period 
onward,  the  Masorah  became  tlie  great  authority 
by  which  the  text  given  in  all  the  Jewish  MSS. 
was  settled.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  all  our  MSS. 
are  Masoretic :  those  of  older  date  were  either  suf- 
fered to  perish,  or,  as  some  think,  were  intentionally 
consigned  to  destruction  as  incorrect.  Various 
standard  copies  are  mentio]ied  by  the  Jews,  by 
which,  in  the  subsequent  transcriptions,  their  MSS. 
were  tested  and  corrected,  but  of  which  none  are 
now  known.  Such  were  the  Codex  Hillel  in  Spain ; 
the  Codex  jEgyptius,  or  Hierosolymitanus,  of  Ben 
Asher;  and  the  Codex  Babylonius  of  Ben  Naphtali. 
Of  the  Pentateuch  therp  were  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
of  which  the  authority  stood  high  in  regard  of  its 
accentuation ;  and  the  Codex  Hierichuntinus,  which 
was  valued  in  regard  of  its  use  of  the  mcitres  lec- 
tlonis ;  also  the  Codex  Ezra,  or  Azarali,  at  Toledo, 
ransomed  from  the  Black  Prince  for  a  large  sum  at 
Lis  capture  of  the  city  in  1367,  but  destroyed  in  a 
subsequent  siege  (Scott  Porter,  Frinc.  of  TcH. 
Crit.  p.  74). 

2.  Manuscripts.  —  We  must  now  give  an  account 
of  the  0.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.  They  fall  into 
two  main  classes:  Synagogue-rolls  and  MSS.  i'or 
private  use.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  written  in  the 
square,  others  in  the  rabbinic  or  cursive  character 
The  synagogue-rolls  contain,  separate  from  each 
other,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtaroth,  or  ajjpointed 
sections  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  so-called  jMegil- 
loth.  namely,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  Esther.  The  text  of  the  synagogue- 
rolls  is  written  without  vowels,  accents,  or  soph- 
pasuks:  the  greater  parshioth  are  not  distinguished, 
nor  jet,  strictly,  the  verses;  these  last  are  indeed 
often  slightly  separated,  but  the  practice  is  against 
the  ancient  tradition.  The  prescribed  rules  respect- 
ing both  the  preparation  of  the  skin  or  parchment 
for  these  rolls,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  they 
are  to  be  written,  are  exceedingly  minute;  and, 
though  superstitious,  have  probably  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  preser\ation  of  the  text  in  its  integ- 
rity. They  are  given  in  the  Tract  Sopherim,  a 
later  ajipendage  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The 
two  modifications  of  the  square  character  in  which 
these  rolls  are  written  are  distinguished  liy  the  Jews 
as  the  Tam  and  the  AVelsh,  i.  e.  probably,  the 
Perfect  and  the  Foreign :  the  former  is  the  older 
angidar  writing  of  the  German  and  Polish,  the  lat- 
ter the  more  modern  round  writing  of  the  Spanish 
MSS.  These  rolls  are  not  sold ;  and  those  in  Chris- 
tian possession  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  mainly 
those  rejected  from  synagogue  use  as  \itiated. 

Private  MS.S.  in  the  square  character  are  in  the 
book-form,  eitiier  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  and 
of  various  sizes,  from  folio  to  l'2mo.  Some  contain 
the  Hebrew  text  alone;  others  add  the  Targum,  or 
an  Arabic  or  other  translation,  either  interspersed 
with  the  text  or  in  a  separate  colunm,  occasionally 
in  the  margin.  The  upper  and  lower  m:»gins  are 
generally  oc(;ui)ied  by  the  Masorali,  sometimes  by 
rabbinical  connncntaries,  etc.;  the  outer  margin, 
when  not  filled  with  a  commentary,  is  used  for  cor- 
rections, miscellaneous  observations,  etc. ;  the  inner 
margin  for  the  INIasora  parva.  The  text  marks  all 
the  distinctions  of  sections  and  verses  which  are 
wanting  in  the  synagogue-rolls.  These  copies  or- 
linarily  passed  through  several  hands  in  their  prepa- 
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ration :  one  wrote  the  consonants ;  another  supplied 
the  vowels  and  accents,  which  are  generally  in  a 
fainter  ink;  another  revised  the  copy;  another 
added  the  Masorah,  etc.  Even  when  the  same  per- 
son performed  more  than  one  of  these  tasks,  the  con- 
sonants and  vowels  were  always  written  separately. 

The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  sub- 
scription; but  as  the  suliscriptions  are  often  con- 
cealed in  the  Masorah  or  elsewhere,  it  is  occasion- 
ally difficult  to  find  tliem:  occasionally  also  it  is 
difficult  to  decipher  them.  Eve;i  when  found  and 
deciphered,  they  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  Sub- 
scriptions were  liable  to  be  altered  or  supplied  from 
the  desire  to  impart  to  the  MS.  the  value  either  of 
antiquity  or  of  newness.  For  example,  the  sub- 
scription of  the  ]\IS.  Bible  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge  (Kenn.  No.  89),  which  greatly  puz- 
zled Kennicott,  has  now  been  shown  by  Zunz  {Zur 
Uc-scli.  mid  Lit.  p.  214)  to  .assign  the  MS.  to  the 
year  a.  i).  856 ;  yet  both  Kennicott  and  Bruns 
agree  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  13th  century; 
and  De  Rossi  too  pronounces,  from  the  form  of  the 
JNIasorah,  against  its  antiquity.  No  satisfactory 
criteria  have  been  yet  established  by  which  the  ages 
of  MSS.  are  to  be  determined.  Those  that  have  been 
relied  on  by  some  are  by  others  deemed  of  little 
value.  Few  existing  MSS.  are  supposed  to  be 
older  than  the  12th  century.  Kennicott  and  Bruns 
assigned  one  of  their  collation  (No.  590)  to  the 
loth  century;  De  Rossi  dates  it  A.  d.  1018;  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  his  own  (No.  634)  he  adjudges 
to  the  8th  century. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  in  these  MS.  three  mod- 
ifications of  the  square  character:  namely,  a  Span- 
ish writing,  iqjright  and  regularly  formed;  a  Ger- 
man, inclined  and  sharp-pointed;  and  a  French  and 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  writing  is  not  accounted  a  de- 
cisive criterion  of  the  country  to  which  a  MS.  be- 
longs ;  nor  indeed  are  the  criteria  of  country  mucli 
more  definitely  settled  tlian  those  of  age.  One  im- 
(lortant  distinction  between  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  order  in 
vviiich  the  books  are  generally  arranged.  The  for- 
mer follow  the  jMasorah,  placing  the  Chronicles 
before  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa;  the  latter  con- 
form to  the  Talnnid,  placing  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
before  Isaiah,  and  Ruth,  separate  from  the  other 
Jlegilloth,  before  the  Psalms.  The  other  charac. 
teristics  of  Sp.anish  MSS.,  which  are  accounted  the 
most  valuable,  are  thus  given  by  P.runs  :  They 
are  written  with  paler  ink;  their  pages  are  seldom 
divided  into  three  columns ;  the  Psalms  are  arranged 
stichometrically ;  the  Targum  is  not  interspersed 
with  the  text,  but  assigned  to  a  separate  column ; 
words  are  not  divided  between  two  lines;  initial 
and  unusual  letters  are  eschewed,  so  also  figures, 
ornaments,  and  flourishes ;  the  parshioth  are  indi- 
cated in  the  margin  rather  than  in  the  text;  books 
are  separated  by  a  space  of  four  lines,  but  do  not 

end  with  a  pTFI;  the  letters  are  dressed  to  the 
upper  guiding-line  rather  than  the  lower:  liapheh 
is  employed  frequently,  jMetheg  and  Mappik  seldom. 

Private  MSS.  in  the  rabbinic  character  are 
mostly  on  paper,  and  are  of  comparatively  late  date. 
They  are  written  with  many  abbreviations,  and 
have  no  vowel-points  or  Masorah,  but  are  occasion- 
ally accompanied  by  an  Arabic  version. 

In  computing  the  number  of  known  MSS.,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
contain  only  portions  of  the  Bible.     Of  the  581 
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Jewish  MSS.  collated  by  Keniiicott,  not  more  than 
102  give  the  0.  T.  complete:  with  those  of  De 
Kossi  the  case  is  similar.  In  Kennicott's  volumes 
the  MSS.  used  for  each  book  are  distinctly  enumer- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  number  collated 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  together  were,  for  the 
book  of  Genesis  490 ;  for  the  Megilloth,  collectively, 
549;  for  the  Psalms,  495;  for  Ezra,  and  Neheuiiah, 
172;  and  for  the  Chronicles,  211.  MS.  authority 
is  most  plenteous  for  the  book  of  Esther,  least  so 
for  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali. 

Since  the  days  of  Kennicott  and  De  Ro.ssi  mod- 
ern research  has  discovered  various  MSS.  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe.  Of  many  of  these  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Those  ibund  in 
China  are  not  essentially  different  in  character  to 
the  MSS.  previously  known  in  Europe :  that  brought 
by  Buchanan  from  Malabar  is  now  supposed  to  be 
iSi  European  roll.  It  is  different  with  the  MSS.  ex- 
amined by  Piimer  at  Odessa,  described  by  him  in 
the  Prospectus  der  Odtssaer  Gesdlschaft  fiir 
Gesch.  wid  All.  gehorenden  allesten  heb.  vnd  rabb. 
MSS.  One  of  these  MSS.  (A.  No.  1),  a  Pentateuch 
roll,  unpointed,  brought  from  Derbend  in  Daghes- 
tan,  appears  by  the  subscription  to  have  been  writ- 
ten previously  to  the  year  a.  d.  580 ;  and,  if  so,  is 
the  oldest  known  Biblical  Hebrew  MS.  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  written  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Masorah,  but  the  forms  of  the  letters  are  re- 
markable. Another  MS.  (B.  No.  3)  containing 
the  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio,  although 
only  dating,  according  to  the  inscription,  from  A. 
D.  910,  and  furnished  with  a  ilasorah,  is  a  yet 
greater  treasure.  Its  vowels  and  accents  are  wholly 
different  from  those  now  in  use,  both  in  form  and 
in  position,  being  all  above  the  letters:  they  have 
accordingly  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion 
among  Hebrew  scholars.  The  form  of  the  letters 
is  here  also  remarkable.  A  fac-simile  has  been 
given  by  Pinner  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk  from  this 
MS.  The  same  peculiarities  are  wholly  or  partially 
repeated  in  some  of  the  other  Odessa  AISS.  Vari- 
ous readings  from  the  texts  of  these  MSS.  are  in- 
stanced by  Pinner:  those  of  B.  No.  3  he  has  set 
forth  at  some  length,  and  speaks  of  as  of  great  im- 
portance, and  as  entitled  to  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  the  correctness  of  the  IMS. :  little  use 
has  however  been  made  of  them. 

The  Samaritan  ]\ISS.  collated  by  Kennicott  are 
all  in  the  Viook-form,  though  the  Samaritans,  like  the 
Jews,  make  use  of  rolls  in  their  synagogues.  They 
have  no  vowel-points  or  accents,  and  their  diacrit- 
ical signs  and  marks  of  division  are  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  umisual  letters  of  the  Jewish  MSS. 
are  also  unknown  in  them.  Tbey  are  written  on 
vellum  or  paper,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  any 
great  antiquity.  This  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance, as  they  sufficiently  represent  the  Samari- 
tan text. 

3.  Printed  Text.  —  The  history  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences  with  the  early 
Jewish  editions  of  the  separate  books.  First  ap- 
peared the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna, 
in  4to,  with  Kimchi's  commentary  interspersed 
among  the  verses.  Only  the  first  four  psalms  had 
the  vowel-points,  and  these  but  clumsily  expressed. 
The  text  was  far  from  correct,  and  the  niatres  lec- 
tionis  were  inserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  At 
Bologna  there  subsequently  appeared,  in  1482,  the 
Pent.ateuch,  in  folio,  pointed,  with  the  Targum  and 
the   commentary  of  Jarchi,  and  the  five  Megilloth 
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(Ruth -Esther),  in  folio,  with  the  commentariei 
of  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra.  The  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  reputed  highly  correct.  From  Soncino, 
near  Cremona,  issued  in  1486  the  Prophetse  Priores 
(Joshua- Kings),  folio,  unpointed,  with  Kimchi's 
commentary:  of  this  the  Prophet®  Posteriores 
(Isaiah -Malachi),  also  with  Kimchi's  commen- 
tary, was  probably  the  continuation.  The  Megil- 
loth were  also  printed,  along  with  the  prayers  of 
the  Italian  Jews,  at  the  same  place  and  date,  in 
4to.  Next  year,  1487,  the  whole  Hagiographa, 
pointed,  but  unaccentuated,  with  rabbinical  com- 
mentaries, appeared  at  Naples,  in  either  small  fol. 
or  large  4to,  2  vols.  Thus  every  separate  portion 
of  the  Bible  was  in  print  before  any  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  appeared. 

The  honor  of  printing  the  first  entire  Hebrew 
Bible  belongs  to  the  above-mentioned  town  of  Son- 
cino. The  edition  is  in  folio,  pointed  and  accent- 
uated. Nine  copies  only  of  it  are  now  known,  of 
which  one  belongs  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The 
earlier  printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of 
the  text.  This  was  followed,  in  1494,  by  the  4to 
or  8vo  edition  printed  by  Gersom  at  Brescia,  re- 
markable as  being  the  edition  from  which  Luther's 
German  translation  was  made.  It  has  many  pecul- 
iar readings,  and  instead  of  giving  the  Keris  in 
the  margin,  incorporates  them  generally  in  the 
text,  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  unusual  letters  also  are  not  distinguished. 
This  edition,  along  with  the  preceding,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  first  edition,  with  the  JNIasorah,  Tar- 
gums,  and  rabbinical  comments,  printed  by  Bom- 
berg  at  Venice  in  1518,  fob,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  converted  Jew  Felix  del  Prato;  though  the 
"  plurinns  collatis  exemplaribus  "  of  the  editor 
seems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were  also  used  in  aid. 
This  edition  was  the  first  to  contain  the  Masora 
magna,  and  the  various  readings  of  Ben  Asher 
and  Ben  Naphtali.  On  the  Brescian  text  depended 
also,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  Boniberg's  smaller 
Bibles,  4to,  of  1518,  1521.  From  the  same  text,  or 
from  the  equivalent  text  of  Boniberg's  first  Rab- 
binical Bible,  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  mainly 
derived  that  of  Sel).  Miinster,  printed  by  Frobeu  at 
Basle,  4to,  1534-;i5 :  which  is  valued,  however,  as 
containing  a  list  of  various  readings  which  must 
have  Ijeen  collected  by  a  Jewish  editor,  and,  in 
part,  from  MSS. 

After  the  Brescian,  the  next  primary  edition  was 
that  contained  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
published  at  Comi)lutum  (Alcala)  in  Spain,  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  dated  1514-17,  but 
not  issued  till  1522.  The  whole  work,  6  vols,  fol., 
is  said  to  have  cost  50,000  ducats:  its  original 
price  was  61  ducats,  its  present  value  about  40-^. 
The  Hebrew,  Vulgate,  and  Greek  texts  of  the  O.  T. 
(the  latter  with  a  Latin  translation)  appear  in  three 
parallel  columns:  the  Targimi  of  Onkelos,  with  a 
Lathi  translation,  is  in  two  columns  below.  The 
Hebrew  is  pointed,  but  unaccentuated:  it  was  taken 
from  seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
University  Library  at  Jladrid. 

To  this  succeeded  an  edition  which  has  had  more 
influence  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times  —  the 
Second  Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg  at 
Venice,  4  vols.  fol.  1525-56.  The  editor  was  the 
learned  Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim ;  a  Latin 
translation  of  iiis  pref^xce  will  be  found  in  Kenni- 
cott's Second  Dissertation,  p.  229  ff.  The  great 
feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  correction  of  the  text 
by  the  precepts  of  the  Masorah,  in  which  he  was 
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profoundly  skilled,  and  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the 
text  itself,  his  labors  were  employed.  Boniberg's 
Third  Kabbinical  Bible,  4  vols,  fob  1.547-49,  edited 
by  Adelkind,  was  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Errors  were,  however,  corrected,  and  some 
of  the  rabbinical  commentaries  were  replaced  by 
others.  The  same  text  substantiallj-  reappeared 
in  the  Kabbinical  Bibles  of  John  de  Gara,  Venice, 
4  vols.  fol.  15G8,  and  of  Bragadini,  Venice,  4  vols. 
fol.  1G17-18;  also  in  the  later  4to  Bibles  of  Bom- 
berg  himself,  1528,  1533,  1544;  and  in  those  of 
K.  Stephens,  Paris,  4to,  153U-44  (so  Opitz  and 
Bleek :  others  represent  this  as  following  the  Bres- 
ciian  text) ;  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  IGnio,  1544-46 ; 
Justiniani, Venice,  4to,  1551, 18mo,  1552,  4to,  1563, 
4to,  1573 ;  De  la  Bouviere,  Genexa,  various  sizes, 
1618;  De  Gara,  Venice,  various  sizes,  1566,  1568, 
1582;  Bragadini,  Venice,  various  sizes,  1614, 1615, 
1619,  1628;  Plantin,  Antwerp,  various  sizes,  1566; 
Hartmann,  Frankfort-on-Oder,  various  sizes,  1595, 
1598;  and  Crato  (Kraft),  Wittemberg,  4to,  1586. 

The  Koyal  or  Antwerp  Polyglot,  printed  by 
Plantin,  8  vols.  fol.  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montanus 
and  others,  took  the  C'omplutensian  as  the  basis 
of  its  Hebrew  text,  Ijut  compared  this  with  one  of 
Bomberg's,  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
This  text  was  followed  both  in  the  Paris  Polyglot 
of  Le  Jay,  9  vols.  fbl.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glot, London,  6  vols.  fol.  1657.  The  printing  of 
the  text  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  is  said  to  be  very 
incorrect.  The  same  text  appeared  also  in  Plan- 
tin's  later  Bibles,  with  Latin  translations,  fol. 
1571,  1584;  and  in  various  other  Hebrew-Latin 
Bibles:  Burgos,  fol.  1581;  Geneva,  fol.  1609,  1618; 
Leyden,8vo,  1613;  Frankfort-on-Maine  (by  Knoch), 
fol.  1681;  Vienna,  8vo,  1743;  in  the  quadrilin- 
gual  Polyglot  of  Reineccius,  Leipsic,  3  vols.  fol. 
1750-51 ;  and  also  in  the  same  editor's  earlier  8vo 
Bible,  Leipsic,  1725,  for  which,  however,  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  compared  MSS. 

A  text  compounded  of  several  of  the  preceding 
was  issued  by  the  Leipsic  professor,  Elias  Hutter, 
at  Hamburg,  fol.  1587 :  it  was  intended  for  stu- 
dents, the  servile  letters  being  distinguished  from 
the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  This  was  reprinted 
in  his  uncompleted  Polyglot,  Nuremberg,  fol. 
1591,  and  by  Nissel,  8vo,  1662.  A  special  men- 
tion is  also  due  to  the  labors  of  the  elder  Buxtorf, 
who  carefully  revised  the  text  after  the  ilasorah, 
publishing  it  in  8vo  at  Basle,  1611,  and  again, 
after  a  fresh  revision,  in  his  valuable  Rabbinical 
Bible,  Basle,  2  vols.  fol.  1618-19.  This  text  was 
also  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1639,  by  R.  Ma- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  who  had  previously  issued,  in 
1631,  1635,  a  text  of  his  own  with  arbitrary  gram- 
matical alterations. 

Neiiher  the  text  of  Hutter  nor  that  of  Buxtorf 
was  without  its  permanent  influence;  but  the  He- 
brew Bible  which  became  the  standard  to  subse- 
quent generations  was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  a 
learned  rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His  text 
was  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  editions 
with  two  MSS. ;  one  bearing  date  1299 ;  tite  other 
a  Spanish  MS.,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  900  years. 
It  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols.  8vo,  1661,  with 
a  preface  by  Leusden,  professor  at  Utrecht;  and 
again,  revised  afresh,  in  1667.  These  Bibles  were 
much  prized  for  their  beauty  and  correctness;  and 
a  gold  chain  and  medal  were  conferred  on  Athias, 
in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  them,  by  the 
States  General  of  Holland.    The  progeny  of  the 
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text  of  Athias  was  as  follows:  (a.)  That  of  Clo- 
dius,  Frankfort-on-Maine,  8vo,  1677,  reprinted, 
with  alterations,  8vo,  1692,  4to,  1716.  (6.)  That 
of  Jablonsky,  Berlin,  large  8vo  or  4to,  1699; 
reprinted,  but  less  correctly,  12nio,  1712.  Jablon- 
sky collated  all  the  cardinal  editions,  together  with 
several  MSS.,  and  bestowed  particular  care  on 
the  vowel-points  and  accents,  (f.)  That  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1705.  This  edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its 
accuracy,  but  above  all  for  the  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness of  its  type,  deserves  special  attention,  as  con- 
stituting our  present  textus  receptus.  The  text 
was  chiefly  formed  on  that  of  Athias:  no  MSS. 
were  used  for  it,  but  it  has  a  collection  of  various 
readings  from  printed  editions  at  the  end.  The 
JIasoretic  readings  are  in  the  margin,  (d.)  That 
of  Opitz,  Kiel,  4to,  1709,  very  accurate:  the  text 
of  Athias  was  corrected  by  comparing  seventeen 
printed  editions  and  some  JISS.  (e.)  That  of 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  Halle,  8vo  and  4to,  1720.  It  was 
based  on  .Jablonsky :  twenty-four  editions  and  five 
F>furt  IMSS.  were  collated  for  it,  but,  as  has  been 
found,  not  thoroughly.  Still  the  edition  is  much 
esteemed,  partly  for  its  correctness,  and  partly  for 
its  notes  and  parallel  references.  Davidson  pro- 
nounces it  superior  to  Van  der  Hooghfs  in  every 
respect  except  legibility  and  beauty  of  type. 

These  editions  show  that  on  the  whole  the  text 
was  by  this  time  firmly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. We  may  well  regard  it  as  a  providential 
circumstance  that,  having  been  early  conformed  by 
Ben  Chaim  to  the  Masorah,  the  printed  text  should 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred  years  have 
acquired  in  this  its  Masoretic  form,  a  sacredness 
which  the  subsequent  labors  of  a  more  extended 
criticism  could  not  venture  to  contemn,  ^^'hatever 
errors,  and  those  by  no  means  unimportant,  such 
wider  criticism  may  lead  us  to  detect  in  it,  the 
grounds  of  the  corrections  which  even  the  most 
cautious  critics  would  adopt  are  often  too  precarious 
to  enable  us.  in  departing  from  the  Masoretic,  to 
obtain  any  other  satisfactory  standard ;  while  in 
practice  the  mischief  that  would  have  ensued  from 
the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  emendations 
of  Houbigant  and  the  critics  of  his  school  would 
have  been  the  occasion  of  incalculable  and  irrep- 
arable harm.  From  all  such  it  has  been  happily 
preserved  free;  and  while  we  are  far  from  deeming 
its  authority  absolute,  we  3  et  value  it,  because  all 
experience  has  taught  us  that,  in  seeking  to  re- 
model it,  we  should  be  introducing  into  it  worse 
imperfections  than  those  which  we  desire  to  remove, 
while  we  should  lose  that  which  is,  after  all,  no  light 
advantage,  a  definite  textual  standard  universally 
accepted  bj'  Christians  and  Jews  alike.  So  essen- 
tially different  is  the  treatment  demanded  by  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  by  that  of  the  New. 

The  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  now 
in  use  are  all  based  on  ^'an  der  Hooght.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Simojiis,  Halle,  1752, 
and  more  correctly  1767;  reprinted  1822,  1828.  In 
England  the  most  popular  edition  is  the  sterling 
one  by  Judah  D'Allemand,  8v0;  of  high  repute  for 
correctness:  there  is  also  the  pocket  edition  of 
Bagster,  on  which  the  same  editor  was  employed. 
In  Germany  there  are  the  8vo  edition  of  Ilahn; 
the  12mo  edition,  based  on  the  last,  with  preface  by 
Rosenmiiller  (said  by  Keil  to  contain  some  conjec- 
tural alterations  of  the  text  by  Landschreibei); 
and  the  Svo  edition  of  Theile. 

4.    Critical  Labors  and  Apparatus.  —  The  his- 
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tory  of  the  criticism  of  tlie  text  has  already  been 
broui^ht  down  to  the  period  of  the  labors  of  the 
Masorets  and  their  immediate  successors.  It  must 
be  here  resumed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  R.  Meir  Levita,  a  native  of  Burgos  and 
inhabitant  of  Toledo,  known  by  abbreviation  as 
Haramah,  by  patronymic  as  Todrosius,  wrote  a 
critical  work  on  the  l^entateuch  called  The  Book 
of  the  Masorah  the  Iledye  of  the  Law,  in  which  he 
endeavored,  by  a  collation  of  MSS.,  to  ascertain  the 
true  reading  in  various  passages.  This  work  was 
of  high  repute  among  the  Jews,  though  it  long 
remained  in  manuscript:  it  was  eventually  printed 
at  Florence  in  1750;  again,  incorrectly,  at  Berlin, 
1761.  At  a  later  period  K.  Jlenahem  de  Lonzano 
collated  ten  MSS.,  chiefly  Spanish,  some  of  them 
five  or  six  centuries  old,  with  Bomberg's  4to  Biljle 
of   1544.     The  results  were   given    in    the  work 

rfn^n  "TlW,  "  Light  of  the  Law,"  printed  in  the 

mT^  "^ntC,  Venice,  1618,  afterwards  by  itself, 
but  less  accurately,  Amsterdam,  1659.  They  relate 
only  to  the  Pentateuch.  A  more  important  work 
was  that  of  R.  Solomon  Norzi  of  Mantua,  in  the 

17th  century,  V'"'^  "11111,  "Repairer  of  the 
Breach:"  a  copious  critical  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  0.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS. 
and  editions,  of  the  Masorah,  Talmud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  his  reach,  lii  the  Penta- 
teuch he  relied  much  on  Todrosius:  with  R.  JNIe 
nahem  he  had  had  personal  intercourse.  His  woik 
was  first  printed,  116  years  after  its  completion,  by 
a  rich  Jewish  physician,  Raphael  Chaim,  IMantua, 

4  vols.  4to,  1742,  under  the  title  "117  nn3a  : 
the  emendations  on  Proverbs  and  Job  alone  had 
appeared  in  the  margin  of  a  Mantuan  edition  of 
those  books  in  1725.  The  whole  was  reprinted  in 
a  Vienna  0.  T.,  4to,  1813-16. 

Meanwhile  various  causes,  such  as  the  contro- 
versies awakened   by  the   Samaritan   text  of  the 
Pentateuch,   and    the    advances  which    had    been 
made  in  N.  T.  criticism,  had  contributed  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Christian  scholars  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  extended  criticism  of  the  Helirew 
text  of  the  O.  T.     In  1745  the  expectations  of  the 
public  were  raised  by  the  Proleyomenn  of  Houbi- 
gant,  of  the  Oratory  at   Paris;  and  in   1753  his 
edition  appeared,  splendidly  printed,  in  4  vols.  fol. 
The  text  was  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  divested  of 
points,  and  of  every  vestige  of  the  JIasorah,  which 
Houbigant,  though  he  used  it,  rated  at  a  very  low 
value.     In  the  notes  copious  emendations  were  in- 
troduced.     They    were   derived  —  {<t)    from    the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  Houbigant  preferred 
in  many  respects  to  the  Jewish;   (i)  from  twelve 
Hebrew  MSS.,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  collated,  their  readings  being 
chiefly  given  in  those  passages  where  they  supported 
the  editor's  emendations;   (o)  from  the  Septuagint 
and  other  ancient  versions;  and  (d)  from  an  ex- 
tensive appliance  of  critical  conjecture.     An  ac- 
companying  Latin   translation    embodied    all  the 
emendations  adopted.     The  notes  were  reprinted 
at  Frankfort-on-Maine,   2  vols.   4to,  1777:    they 
constitute  the  cream  of  the  original  volumes,  the 
splendor  of  which  was  disproportionate  to  their 
value,  as  they  contained  no  materials  besides  those 
on  which  the  editor  directly  rested.     The  whole 
work  was  indeed  too  aml)itious :  its  canons  of  crit- 
icisir   were  thoroughly  unsound,  and  its  ventures 
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rash.  Yet  its  merits  were  also  considerable:  and 
the  newness  of  the  path  which  Houbigant  was 
essaying  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  its 
faults.  It  effectually  broke  the  Masoretic  cQat  of 
ice  wherewith  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  incrusted ; 
but  it  aft'orded  also  a  severe  warning  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  any  sure  standing-ground  beneath. 
In  the  same  year,  1753,  appeared  at  Oxford 
Kennicotfs  first  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the 
Printed  Text:  the  second  followed  in  1759.  The 
result  of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  a  subscription  of  nearly  ;£10,000 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation  of  Hebrew 
jMSS.  throughout  Europe,  which  was  performed 
from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by  Kennicott  himself, 
but  chiefly,  under  his  direction,  by  Professor  Bruns 
of  Helmstadt  and  others.  The  collation  extended 
in  all  to  581  Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
40  printed  editions,  Jewish  works,  etc.;  of  which, 
however,  only  about  half  were  collated  throughout, 
the  rest  in  select  passages.  The  fruits  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  fol.  1776-80:  the  text  is  Van 
der  Hooght's,  unpointed ;  the  various  readings  are 
given  below;  comparisons  are  also  made  of  the 
Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Samuel  and  Chron- 
icles, etc.  They  much  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  raised.  It  was  found  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  various  readings  had  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the 
matres  Itclionis ;  while  of  the  rest  many  obviously 
represented,  no  more  than  the  mistakes  of  separate 
transcribers.  Happily  for  the  permanent  interests 
of  criticism  this  had  not  been  anticipated.  Kenni- 
cotfs own  weakness  of  judgment  may  also  have 
made  him  less  aware  of  the  smallness  of  the  imme- 
diate results  to  follow  from  his  persevering  toil; 
and  thus  a  Herculean  task,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  critical  knowledge  could  scarcely  be  under- 
taken, was  providentially,  once  for  all,  performed 
with  a  thoroughness  for  which,  to  the  end  of  time, 
we  may  well  lie  thankful. 

The  labors  of  Kennicott  were  supplemented  by 
those  of  De  Rossi,  professor  at  Parma.  His  plan 
differed  materially  from  Kennicotfs:  he  confined 
himself  to  a  specification  of  the  various  readings  in 
select  passar;es;  but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  all  the  various  .Jewish  authori- 
ties. In  regard  of  manuscript  resources,  he  col- 
lected in  his  own  library  1,031  MSS.,  more  than 
Kennicott  had  collated  in  all  Europe;  of  these  he 
collated  617,  some  being  those  which  Kennicott 
had  collated  before:  he  collated  also  134  extraneous 
MSS.  that  had  escaped  Kennicotfs  fellow-laborers; 
and  he  recapitulated  Kennicotfs  own  various  read- 
ings. The  readings  of  the  various  printed  editions 
were  also  well  examined.  Thus,  for  the  passages 
on  which  it  treats,  the  evidence  in  De  Rossi's  work 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  complete.  It  does  not 
contain  the  text.  It  was  published  at  Parma,  ,4 
vols.  4to,  1784-88 :  an  additional  volume  appeared 
in  1798. 

A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Reineccius,  and 
a  selection  of  the  more  important  readings  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by  Doderlein 
and  Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8vo,  1793.  It  is  printed 
(except  some  copies)  on  bad  paper,  and  is  reputed 
very  incorrect.  A  better  critical  edition  is  that  of 
Jahn,  Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo,  1806.  The  text  is  Van 
der  Hooght's,  corrected  in  nine  or  ten  places:  the 
more  important  various   readings    are   subjoined, 
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with  the  authorities,  and  full  information  is  given. 
But,  with  injudicious  peculfarity,  the  books  are 
arranged  in  a  new  order;  those  of  Chronicles  are 
split  up  into  fragments,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  parallel  books;  and  only  the 
principal  accents  are  retained. 

The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  critical  colla- 
tions to  public  account  was  made  by  Boothroyd, 
in  his  unpointed  Bible,  with  various  readings  and 
P^nglish  notes,  Pontefiact,  4to,  1810-16,  at  a  time 
when  Houbigant's  principles  were  still  in  the  as- 
cendant. This  was  followed  in  1821  l)y  Hamil- 
ton's Codex  Criticiis,  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the 
N.  T.  of  Griesbach,  which  is,  however,  hardly 
adapted  to  the  ().  T.,  in  the  criticism  of  the  text 
of  which  diplomatic  evidence  is  of  so  much  less 
weight  than  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  The  most 
important  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a 
revised  ♦  '\t  that  has  yet  appeared  is  unquestionably 
Dr.  D;  idson's  llvbrt-w  Text  of  the  0.  T.,  revised 
from  critiad  Sources,  1855.  It  presents  a  con- 
venient epitome  of  the  more  important  various 
readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Masorah,  with 
the  authorities  for  them ;  and  in  the  emendations 
of  the  text  which  he  sanctions,  when  there  is  any 
Jewish  authority  for  the  emendation,  he  shows  on 
the  whole  a  fair  judgment.  But  he  ventures  on 
few  emendations  for  which  there  is  no  direct 
Jewish  authority,  and  .seems  to  have  practically 
feUen  Into  the  error  of  disparaging  the  critical  aid 
to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  versions,  as  much 
as  it  had  by  the  critics  of  the  last  century  been 
unduly  exalted. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  little  has  yet  been 
done  for  the  systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text  from  the  ancient  versions,  in  comparison  of 
what  might  be  accomplished.  We  have  even  yet 
to  learn  what  critical  treasures  those  versions  really 
contain.  They  have,  of  course,  at  the  cost  of 
much  private  labor,  been  freely  used  by  individual 
scholars,  but  the  texts  implied  in  them  have  never 
yet  been  fairly  exhibited  or  analyzed,  so  as  to 
enable  the  literary  world  generally  to  form  any  just 
estimate  of  their  real  value.  The  readings  involved 
in  their  renderings  are  in  Houbigant's  volumes 
only  adduced  when  they  support  the  emendations 
which  he  desired  to  advance.  By  De  Rossi  they 
are  treated  merely  as  subsidiary  to  the  JNISS.,  and 
are  thei'efore  only-  adduced  for  the  passages  to 
which  his  manuscript  collations  refer.  Nor  have 
Boothroyd's  or  Davidson's  treatment  of  them  any 
pretensions  whatever  to  cotnpleteness.  Should  it 
be  alleged  that  they  have  given  all  the  impovlnnt 
version-readings,  it  may  be  at  once  replied  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  pos- 
sil)le  to  decide  prima  facie  of  any  version-reading 
whether  it  be  important  or  not:  many  have  doubt- 
less been  passed  over  again  and  again  as  unim- 
portant, whicli  yet  either  are  genuine  readings  or 
contain  the  elements  of  them.  Were  the  whole 
of  the  Septuagint  variations  from  the  Hebrew  text 
lucidly  exhibited  in  Hebrew,  they  would  in  all 
probability  serve  to  suggest  the  true  readiijg  in 
many  passages  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  recov- 
ered ;  and  no  better  service  could  be  rendei'ed  to 
the  cause  of  textual  criticism  by  any  scholar  who 
would  undertake  the  labor.  Skill,  scholarship,  and 
patience  would  be  required  in  deciphering  many 
of  the  Hebrew  readings  which  the  Septuagint 
represents,  and  in  cases  of  uncertainty  that  un- 
certainty should  be  noted.  For  the  books  of 
Samuel  the  task  has  been  grappled  with,  appar- 
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ently  with  care,  by  Thenius  in  the  Exegelischet 
Ilnndbuch ;  but  the  readings  are  not  conveniently 
exhibited,  being  given  partly  in  the  body  of  the 
commentary,  partly  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  For 
the  Psalms  we  have  Reinke's  Kurze  Zusnmmen- 
slellung  aller  Abweiclninf/eti  voni  heb.  Tcxie  in  der 
Ps.  iibersetzuny  der  LXX.  und  Vtilg.^  etc. ;  but  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  not  the  author's 
direct  object. 

It  might  be  well,  too,  if  along  with  the  version- 
readings  were  collected  together  all,  or  at  least  all 
the  more  important,  conjectural  emendations  of  the 
Hebrew  text  proposed  by  various  scholars  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  which  at  present  lie  buried 
in  their  several  commentaries  and  other  publica- 
tions. For  of  these,  also,  it  is  only  when  they  are 
so  exhibited  as  to  invite  an  extensive  and  simul- 
taneous criticism  that  any  true  general  estimate 
will  be  foi'med  of  their  worth,  or  that  the  pearls 
among  them,  whether  few  or  many,  will  become 
of  any  general  service.  That  liy  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  will  be  found  beside  the  mark  we 
may  at  once  admit;  but  obscurity,  or  an  unpopular 
name,  or  other  cause,  has  probably  withheld  atten- 
tion from  many  suggestions  of  real  value. 

5.  Principles  of  Criticism.  —  The  method  of 
procedure  required  in  the  criticism  of  the  0.  T.  is 
widely  diffei-ent  from  that  practiced  in  the  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  Our  O.  T.  textus  receptus  is  a  far 
more  faithful  representation  of  the  genuine  Scrip- 
ture, nor  could  we  on  any  account  afford  to  part 
with  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  de- 
tecting and  correcting  the  errors  contained  in  it  are 
more  precarious,  the  results  are  more  uncertain, 
and  the  ratio  borne  by  the  value  of  the  diplomatic 
evidence  of  MSS.  to  that  of  a  good  critical  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  is  greatly  diminished. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
that,  in  endeavoring  to  establish- the  true  text,  we 
must  nrst  have  recourse.  Against  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  MSS.  a  reading  of  the  textus  receptus, 
merely  as  such,  can  have  no  weight.  Where  the 
MSS.  disagree,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  canon 
that  we  ought  not  to  let  the  mere  numerical  ma- 
jority preponderate,  but  should  examine  what  is 
the  reading  of  the  earliest  and  best.  This  is  no 
doubt  theoretically  correct,  but  it  has  not  been 
generally  carried  out:  nor,  while  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  ancient  versions,  must  we  clamor 
too  loudly  for  the  expenditure,  in  the  sifting  of 
MSS.,  of  the  immense  labor  which  the  task  would 
involve;  for  internal  evidence  can  alone  decide 
which  JNISS.  are  entitled  to  greatest  authority,  and 
the  researches  of  any  single  critic  into  their  rela- 
tive value  could  not  be  relied  on  till  checked  by 
the  corresponding  researches  of  others,  and  in 
such  researches  few  competent  persons  are  likely 
to  engage.  While,  however,  we  content  ourselves 
with  judging  of  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.  to  any 
particular  reading  by  the  number  sanctioning  that 
reading,  we  must  remember  to  estimate  not  the 
absolute  number,  but  the  relative  nunilicr  to  the 
whole  number  of  MSS.  collated  for  that  passage. 
The  circumstance  that  only  half  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.,  and  none  of  De  Rossi's,  were  collated 
throughout,  as  also  that  the  number  of  MSS. 
greatly  varies  for  different  books  of  the  0.  T., 
makes  attention  to  this  important.  Davidson,  in 
his  Revision  of  the  Heb.  Text,  has  gone  by  the 
absolute  number,  which  he  should  only  have  done 
when  that  number  was  very  small. 

The  MSS.  lead  us  for  the  most  part  only  to  our 
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first  sure  standing-ground,  the  Masoretic  text;  in 
other  words,  to  the  average  written  test  of  a  period 
later  by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  than 
the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  in  particular  MSS.  pre-Masoretic  read- 
ings may  be  incidentally  preserved.  Hence  isolated 
MS.  readings  may  serve  to  confirm  those  of  the 
ancient  versions. 

In  ascending  upwards  from  the  Masoretic  text, 
our  first  critical  materials  aie  the  Masoretic  Keris, 
valuable  as  witnesses  to  the  preservation  of  many 
authentic  readings,  but  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
place  any  degree  of  reliance,  because  we  can  never 
be  certain,  in  particular  instances,  tliat  they  repre- 
sent more  than  mere  unauthorized  conjectures.  A 
Keri  therefore  is  not  to  be  received  in  preference  to 
a  Chethib  unless  confirmed  by  other  sufficient  evi- 
dence, external  or  internal;  and  in  reference  to  the 
Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  mind,  '•  I'roclivi 
scriptioni  prajstat  ardua,"  many  of  them  being  but 
arbitrary  softenings  down  of  difficult  readings  in 
the  genuine  text.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  observed, 
that  when  the  reading  of  any  innnber  of  MSS. 
agrees,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  a  Masoretic 
Keri,  the  existence  of  such  a  Keri  may  be  a  dam- 
age rather  than  otherwise  to  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  of  those  MSS.,  for  it  may  itself  be  the 
untrustworthy  source  whence  their  reading  orig- 
inated. 

The  express  assertions  of  the  Masorah,  as  also 
of  tlie  Targuni,  respecting  the  true  reading  in 
particular  passages,  are  of  course  important:  they 
indicate  the  views  entertained  by  the  Jews  at  a 
period  prior  to  that  at  which  our  oldest  MSS.  were 
made. 

From  these  we  ascend  to  the  version  of  Jerome, 
the  most  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority  on  which 
we  have  to  rely  in  our  endeavors  to  amend  the 
Masoretic  text.  Dependent  as  Jerome  was,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  everything  re- 
specting it,  on  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  accurate 
as  are  his  renderings,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  Hebrew  reading  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  received  by  Jerome,  should,  if  sanctioned 
or  countenanced  by  the  Targum,  be  so  far  preferred 
to  one  upheld  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  MSS. 
whatever.  And  in  general  we  may  definitely  make 
out  the  reading  which  Jerome  followed.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  exceptions.  Few  would  think  of 
placing  much  reliance  on  any  translation  as  to  the 

presence  or  absence  of  a  simple  "1  copular  in  the 
original  text.  Again  in  Psalm  cxliv.  2,  where 
the  authority  of  Jerome  and  of  other  translators 

is  alleged  for  the  reading  Q"^tt37,  "peoples,"  while 

the  great  majority  of  MSS.  give  "'tt^,  "  my  peo- 
ple," we  cannot  be  certain  that  he  did  not  really 
read  "'ISl?,  regarding  it,  although  wrongly,  as  an 
apocopated  plural.  Hence  the  precaution  neces- 
sary in  bringing  the  evidence  of  a  version  to  bear 
upon  the  text:  when  used  with  such  precaution, 
the  version  of  Jerome  will  be  found  of  the  very 
greatest  service. 

Of  the  other  versions,  although  more  ancient, 
none  can  on  the  whole  be  reckoned,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  so  valuable  as  his.  Of  the  Greek 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
we  possess  but  mere  fragments.  The  Syriac  bears 
the  impress  of  liaving  been  made  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  Septuagiht.     The  Targums  are 
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too  often  paraphrastic.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  articles 
[Versions,  etc.].  Still  they  all  furnish  most  im- 
portant material  for  the  correction  of  the  Masoretic 
text;  and  their  cumulative  evidence,  when  they  all 
concur  in  a  reading  difierent  to  that  which  it  con- 
tains, is  very  strong. 

The  Septuagint  itself,  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
but  on  various  accounts  untrustworthy  in  the  read- 
ings which  it  represents,  must  be  treated  for  crit- 
ical purposes  in  the  same  way  as  the  Masoretic 
Keris.  It  doubtless  contains  many  authentic 
readings  of  tlie  Hebrew  text  not  otherwise  preserved 
to  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  any 
Hebrew  reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it 
can  be  independently  shown  to  be  probable  that 
that  reading  is  the  true  one.  It  may,  however, 
suggest  the  true  reading,  and  it  may  confirm  it 
where  supported  by  other  considerations.  Such, 
for  example,  is   the  case  with  the  almost  certain 

correction  of  ^SHiH,  "  shall  keep  holyday  to  thee," 

for  "IDnn,  "  thou  shalt  restrain,"  in  Psalm  Ixxvl. 
10.  In  the  opposite  direction  of  confirming  a 
Masoretic  reading  against  which  later  testimonies 
militate,  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  on  ac- 
count of  its  age,  necessarily  stands  high. 

Siuiilar  remarks  would,  a  priori,  seem  to  apply 
to  the  critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch :  it 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  that  document  be  of 
any  real  additional  value. 

In  the  case  of  the  O.  T.,  unlike  that  of  the  N.  T., 
another  source  of  emendations  is  generally  alloM-ed, 
namely,  critical  conjecture.  Had  we  any  reason  for 
believing  that,  at  the  date  of  the  first  translation 
of  the  0.  T.  into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
preserved  immaculate,  we  might  well  abstain  from 
venturing  on  any  emendations  for  which  no  direct 
external  warrant  could  be  found ;  but  the  Septua- 
gint version  is  nearly  two  centuries  younger  than 
the  latest  book  of  the  O.  T. ;  and  as  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  show  that  the  care  with 
which  its  purity  has  been  guarded  has  been  contin- 
ually on  the  increase,  so  we  must  infer  that  it  is 
just  in  the  earliest  periods  that  the  few  corruptions 
which  it  has  sustained  would  be  most  likely  to 
accrue.  Few  enough  they  maybe;  but,  if  analogy 
may  be  trusted,  they  cannot  be  altogether  imagi- 
nary. And  thus  arises  the  necessity  of  admitting, 
besides  the  emendations  suggested  by  the  MSS. 
and  versions,  those  also  which  originate  in  the  sim- 
ple skill  and  honest  ingenuity  of  the  critic:  of 
whom,  however,  while  according  him  this  license, 
we  demand  in  return  that  he  shall  bear  in  mind 
the  sole  legitimate  object  of  his  investigations,  and 
that  he  shall  not  obtrude  upon  us  any  conjectural 
reading,  the  genuineness  of  which  he  cannot  fairly 
establish  by  circumstantial  evidence.  What  that 
circumstantial  evidence  shall  be  it  is  impossible  to 
define  beforehand :  it  is  enough  that  it  be  such  as 
shall,  when  produced,  bring  some  conviction  to  a 
reasoning  mind. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  Septuagint  will  sup- 
ply an  indirect  warrant  for  the  reception  of  a 
reading  which  it  nevertheless  does  not  directly  sanc- 
tion :  thus  in  Ez.   xli.  11,  where  the  present  text 

has  the  meaiungless  word  Qlp^,  "place,"    while 

the  Septuagint  inappropriately  reads  "lISD, 
"  light,"  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  both 
readings  are  equally  corruptions  of  ''Ip^,  "foun- 
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tain,"  referring  to  a  water-gallery  running  along 
the  walls  of  the  Temple  exactly  in  the  position  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  Talmud.  An  indirect  testimony  of 
this  kind  may  be  even  more  conclusive  than  a 
direct  testimony,  inasmuch  as  no  suspicion  of 
design  can  attach  to  it.  In  Is.  ix.  3,  where  the 
text,    as   emended  ■   by   Professor    Selwyn    in    his 

HarcB  Hebraica,  runs  n71in  v'^^H   H^Sin 

nnOti^n,  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  gladness, 
thou  hast  increased  the  joy,"  one  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  the   proposed    reading    is  well 

traced  by  him  in  the  circumstance  of  the  final  / 
of  the  second  and  the  initial  H  of  the  third  word 

furnish  the  Hv,  "  to  it,"  implied  in  the  h  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  according  with  the  assumed  femi- 
nine   noun    rr^I^in,     rh    -KKilffTOV,   or    with 

n"^3"in  or  n''I11!2  which  was  substituted  for 
it  (see  this  fully  brought  out,  Hor.  Hab.  pp. 
32  ff.). 

It  is  frequently  held  that  much  may  be  drawn 
from  parallel  passages  towards  the  correction  of 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  it  may  well  be 
allowed  that  in  the  historical  books,  and  especially 
in  catalogues,  etc.,  the  texts  of  two  parallel  passages 
throw  considerable  light  the  one  upon  the  other. 
Kennicott  commenced  his  critical  dissertations  by 
a  detailed  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
with  that  of  2  Sam.  v.,  xxiii. ;  and  the  comparison 
brought  to  light  some  corruptions  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poetical  and 
prophetical  books,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
whole  of  the  0.  T.,  critical  reliance  on  the  texts  of 
parallel  passages  is  attended  with  much  danger.  It 
was  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  in  revising 
former  productions,  or  in  borrowing  the  language 
to  which  others  had  given  utterance,  to  make  com- 
paratively miimte  alterations,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  due  to  mere  carelessness,  but  which 
nevertheless,  when  exhibited  together,  cannot  well 
be  attributed  to  aught  but  design.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  the  two  recensions  of 
the  same  hymn  (both  probably  Davidic)  in  Ps. 
xviii.  and  2  Sam.  sxii.  Again,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  14  is 
imitated  from  Ps.   liv.   3,  with  the  alteration  of 

D"^nT,  "  strangers,"  into  D^^T,  "  proud."  A 
headlong  critic  would  naturally  assimilate  the  two 
passages,  yet  the  general  purport  of  the  two  psalms 
makes  it  probable  that  each  word  is  correct  in  its 
own  place.  Similarly  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  is  derived 
from  Num.  xxi.  28,  xxiv.  17;  the  alterations 
throughout  are  curious,  but  especially  at  the  end, 

where  for  nti7"''32"b3  "lp"lp1,  "  and  destroy 

all  the  children  of  Shetli,"  we  haw    ^33     ^p^p'^ 

^"lStt7,  "  and  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  children 
of  tumult;"  yet  no  suspicion  legitimately  attaches 
to  the  text  of  either  passage.  From  such  instances, 
the  caution  needful  in  making  use  of  parallels  will 
be  at  once  evident. 

The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
probably  different  in  different  parts  of  the  0.  T.  In 
the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  generally  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  admission  of  corrections 
warranted  by  MS.,  Masoretic,  or  Talmudic  author- 
ity, those  in  the  book  of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  11 ; 
'Jiose  in  the  Psalms  are  proportionately  three  times 
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as  numerous:  those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionately  more  numerous  than 
those  in  the  Psalms.  When  our  criticism  takes  a 
wider  range,  it  is  especially  in  the  less  familiar 
parts  of  Scripture  that  the  indications  of  corruption 
present  themselves  before  us.  In  some  of  these 
the  Septuagint  version  has  been  made  to  render  im- 
portant service;  in  the  genealogies,  the  errors  which 
have  been  insisted  on  are  for  the  most  part  found  in 
the  Septuagint  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  are 
therefore  of  older  date  than  the  execution  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Keil,  and 
perhaps  with  truth  {ApoL  Versucli  iiber  die  Biichev 
der  Chronik,  pp.  185,  295),  that  many  of  these  are 
older  than  the  sacred  books  themselves,  and  had 
crept  into  the  documents  which  the  authors  incor- 
porated, as  they  found  them,  into  those  books.  This 
remark  will  not,  however,  apply  to  all;  nor,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  there  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
production  of  the  last  of  the  canonical  writings  was 
one  during  which  those  wTitings  woidd  be  preserved 
perfectly  immaculate.  If  Lord  A.  Hervey  be  right 
in  his  rectification  of  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19  ff.  {On  the  Geneal.  pp.  98-110),  the  interpo- 
lation at  the  beginning  of  ver.  22  must  be  due  to 
some  transcriber  of  the  book  of  Chronicles;  and  a 
like  observation  will  apply  to  the  present  text  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  6,  respecting  which  see  Thrupp's  Itdrod. 
to  the  Psalms,  ii.  98,  note. 

In  all  emendations  of  the  text,  whether  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  critical  materials  which  we 
possess,  or  by  critical  conjecture,  it  is  essential  that 
the  proposed  reading  be  one  from  which  the  exist- 
ing reading  may  have  been  derived ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  attention  to  the  means  by  which  corrup- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  text.  One  letter  was 
accidentally  exchanged  by  a  transcriber  for  another : 

thus  in  Is.  xxiv.  15,  D'^"1Si  may  perhaps  be  a  cor- 
ruption for  C^^MS  (so   Lowth).       In  the  square 

alphabet  the  letters  1  and  1,  1  and  "'j  were 
especially  liable  to  be  confused;  there  were  also 
similarities  between  particular  letters  in  the  older 
alphabet.  Words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  repeated 
(cf.  the  Talmudic  detections  of  this,  supra ;  similar 
is  the  mistake  of  "  so  no  now  "  for  "  so  now  "  in  a 
modern  English  Bible);  or  they  were  dropped,  and 
this  especially  when  they  ended  like  those  that  pre- 
ceded, e.  ff.  bsV  after  bsi72tt7  (i  Chr.  vi.  13).  A 
whole  passage  seems  to  have  dropped  out  from  the 
same  caase  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  (cf.  Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
128  ff.).  Occasionally  a  letter  may  have  trav- 
elled from  one  word,  or  a  word  fi'om  one  verse,  to 

another;  hence  in  Hos.  vi.  5,  'TIS  "J'^IODU^DI 
has  been  supposed  by  various  critics  (and  so  Selwyn, 
Hor.  Heb.  pp.  154  ff.),  and  that  with  the  sanction 
of  all  the  versions  except  Jerome's,  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion for  "IISD  '»I32tr'D\  This  is  one  of  those 
cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  true 
reading ;  the  emendation  is  highly  probable,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  obvious  not  to  excite  suspicion ; 
a  scrupulous  critic,  like  Maurer,  rejects  it.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  ought  to  reject  the  pro- 
posed emendations  of  Ps.  xUi.  5,  6,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  "^n  vS  into  ver.  5,  or  by  the  supply  of  it 
in  that  verse,  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  ver.  11 
and  to  Ps.  xliii.  5.     Had  the  verses  in  so  familiar  a 
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psalm  been  originally  alike,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  any  transcriber  should  have  rendered  them  dif- 
ferent. With  greater  probability  in  Gen.  xxvii.  33, 
Hitzig  {Beyriff  der  Krilik,  p.  126)  takes  the  final 

rr^rr*,  and,  altering  it  into  n"^_rT"1.  transfers  it 
into  ver.  34,  making  the  preceding  word  the  infini- 
tive.  That  glosses  have  occasionally  found  their  way 

into  the  text  we  may  well  believe.  The  words  SIH 
m^2  in  Is.  X.  5  have  much  the  appearance  of 
being  a  gloss  explanatory  of  Htt^  (Hitzig,  Begr. 
pp.  157,  158),  though  the  verse  can  be  well  con- 
strued without  their  removal;  and  that  Deut.  x.  6, 
7,  have  crept  into  tWe  text,  by  some  illegitimate 
means,  seems,  notwithstanding  Hengstenberg's 
defense  of  them  {Gen.  of  Pent,  ii.),  all  but  cer- 
tain . 

Willful  corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical  grounds 
has  also  been  occasionally  charged  upon  the  .Jews; 
l>ut  the  allegation  has  not  been  proved,  and  their 
known  reverence  for  the  text  militates  against  it. 
More  trustworthy  is  the  negative  bearing  of  that 
hostility  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians,  which, 
even  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  has  certainly 
existed ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  if  Aquila, 
who  was  employed  by  the  .Jews  as  a  translator  on 
polemical  grounds,  had  ever  heard  of  the  modern 

reading  ''"IHD,  "as  a  lion,"  in  Ps.  xxii.  17  (IG), 
he  would  have  been  too  glad  to  follow  it,  instead 
of  translating  IIMD,   "they  pierced,"  by  ■^ux^ 

vav- 

To  the  criticiBni  of  the  vowel-marks  the  same 
general  principles  must  be  applied,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis., as  to  that  of  the  consonants.  Nothing  can  be 
more  remote  from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at 
our  unfettered  discretion.  Even  Hitzig,  who  does 
not  generally  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  holds  that 
the  vowel-marks  have  in  general  been  rightly  fixed 
by  tradition,  and  that  other  than  the  IMasoretic 
vow'els  are  seldom  required,  except  when  the  con- 
sonants have  been  first  changed  {Begr.  p.  119). 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  of  this  or  any  article 
on  the  method  of  dealing  with  errors  in  the  text 
beware  of  drawing  from  it  the  in.pressioii  of  a 
general  corruptness  of  the  text  which  does  not  really 
exist.  The  works  of  Biljlical  scholars  have  been  on 
the  whole  more  disfigured  than  adoi-ned  by  the 
emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  they  have 
suggested;  and  the  cautions  by  which  the  more 
prudent  have  endeavored  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  the  license  of  emending,  are,  even  when 
critically  unsoinid,  so  far  commendaljle,  that  they 
show  a  healthy  respect  for  the  Masoretic  text  which 
might  with  advantage  have  been  more  generally 
felt.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  formal  rules  the 
treatment  which  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  should  re- 
ceive, but  the  general  spirit  of  it  might  thus  be 
given:  Deem  the  iVIasoretic  text  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, but  do  not  refuse  any  emendations  of  it 
which  can  be  fairly  established :  of  such  judge 
by  the  evidence '  adduced  in  their  support,  when 
advanced,  not  by  any  supposed  previous  necessity 
for  them,  respecting  which  the  most  erroneous  views 
have  been  frequently  entertained;  and,  lastly,  re- 
memlier  that  the  judgment  of  the  many  will  cor- 
rect that  of  the  few,  the  judgment  of  future  gen- 
erations that  of  the  present,  and  that  permanent 
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themselves  by  their  brilliancy  rather  than  by  their 
soundness.  (See  generally  Walton's  Ptolegomena  , 
Kennicott's  Disseriaiio  Generalis ;  l)e  Rossi's 
Prulegomena ;  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures  ;  Davidson's 
Bib.  Ciificism,  vol.  i. ;  and  the  Jntroductions  of 
Home  and  Davidson,  of  De  Wette,  Hjiveniick, 
Keil,  and  Bleek.) 

B.  —  I>'TEliPP,ETATION  OF  THE  OlD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  History  of  the  Interpretatimi.  —  We  shall 
here  endeavor  to  present  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  treatment  which  the  Scriptures  of  the 
0.  T.  have  in  different  ages  received. 

At  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  two  op- 
posite teiictencies  had  manifested  themselves  in  the 
interpretation  of  them  among  the  .Jews  ;  the  one  to 
an  extreme  literalism,  the  other  to  an  arbitrary 
allegorism.  The  former  of  these  was  mainly  devel- 
oped in  Palestine,  where  the  Law  of  Moses  was, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  most  completely  ob- 
served. The  Jewish  teachers,  acknowledging  the 
obligation  of  that  law  in  its  minutest  precepts,  but 
overlooking  the  moral  principles  on  which  those 
])recepts  were  founded  and  which  they  should  have 
unfolded  from  them,  there  endeavored  to  supply  by 
other  means  the  imperfections  inherent  in  every 
law  in  its  mere  hteral  acceptation.  They  added  to 
the  number  of'  the  existing  precepts,  they  defined 
more  minutely  the  method  of  their  observance; 
and  thus  practically  further  obscured,  and  in  many 
instances  overthrew  the  inward  spirit  of  the  law 
by  new  outward  traditions  of  their  own  (Matt,  xv., 
xxiii.).  On  the  other  hand  at  Alexandria  the  alle- 
gorizing tendency  prevailed.  Germs  of  it  had  ap- 
peared in  the  apocryphal  writings,  as  where  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom  (xviii.  24)  tlie  priestly  vestments 
of  Aaron  had  been  treated  as  symbolical  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  had  been  fostered  by  Aristobulus,  the 
author  of  the  'E|T)7i^(r€is  ttJs  Moii/treajs  7po(J)Tjs, 
quoted  by  Clement  and  Eusebius:  and  at  length, 
two  centuries  later,  it  culminated  in  Philo,  from 
whose  works  we  best  gather  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumed. Eor  in  the  general  principles  of  interpre- 
tation which  Philo  adopted,  he  was  but  following, 
as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track  which  had 
been  previously  marked  out  by  those,  probably  the 
Therapeutfe,  under  whom  he  had  studied.  His 
expositions  have  chiefly  reference  to  the  writings 
of  Moses,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  arch-projihet, 
the  man  initiated  above  all  others  into  divine  mys- 
teries; and  in  the  persons  and  things  mentioned  in 
these  writings  he  traces,  without  denying  the  out- 
ward reality  of  the  narrati\'e,  the  mystical  designa- 
tions of  different  abstract  qualities  and  aspects  of 
the  invisible.  Thus  the  three  angels  who  came  to 
Abraham  represent  with  him  God  in  his  essential 
being,  in  his  beneficent  power,  and  in  his  govern- 
ing power.  Abraham  himself,  in  his  dealings  with 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  represents  the  man  who  has  an 
admiration  for  contemplation  and  knowledge:  Sa- 
rah, the  virtue  which  is  such  a  man's  legitimate 
partner:  Hagar,  the  encyclical  accomplishments  of 
all  kinds  which  serve  as  the  handmaiden  of  vir- 
tue, the  prerequisites  for  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  wisdom:  her  Egyptian  origin  sets  forth 
that  for  the  acquisition  of  this  varied  eleriientary 
knowledge  the  external  senses  of  the  body,  of  which 
Egypt  is  the  symbol,  are  necessary.  Such  are 
I'hilo's  interjiretatioiis.  They  are  marked  through- 
out by  two  fundamental  defects.  Eirst,  beautiful 
as  are  the  moral  lessons  which  he  often  unfolds,  he 


neo-lect  generally  awaits  emendations  which  approve  '  yet  shows  no  more  appreciation  than  the  Palestin- 
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ian  opponents  of  our  Saviour  of  the  moral  teaching 
involved  in  the  simpler  acceptation  of  Scripture. 
And,  secondly,  his  exposition  is  not  the  result  of  a 
lej^itiniate  drawing  forth  of  the  spiritual  import 
which  the  Scripture  contains,  but  of  an  endeavor 
to  engraft  the  Gentile  philosophy  upon  it.  Of  a 
Messiah,  to  whom  the  0.  T.  tln-oughout  spiritually 
pointed,  Philo  recked  but  little:  the  wisdom  of 
Plato  he  contrives  to  find  in  every  page.  It  was 
in  fact  his  aim  so  to  find  it.  Tlie  Alexandrian  in- 
terpreters were  striving  to  vindicate  for  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
(ientile  world,  by  showing  that  Hoses  had  antici- 
pated all  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of 
(Jreece.  Hence,  with  Aristobulus,  Moses  was  an 
earlier  Aristotle,  with  Philo,  an  earlier  Plato.  The 
Bible  was  with  them  a  store-house  of  all  the  philos- 
ophy which  they  had  really  derived  from  other 
sources;  and,  in  so  treating  it,  they  lost  sight  of 
the  inspired  theology,  the  revelation  of  God  to  man, 
which  was  its  true  and  peculiar  glory. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palestinian 
literalism  and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever  re- 
mained entirely  distinct.  On  the  one  hand  we 
find  the  Alexandrian  Philo,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
special  laws,  commending  just  such  an  obser\ance 
of  the  letter  and  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
prohibition  to  take  God's  name  in  vain,  as  our 
Saviour  exposes  and  condemns  in  Matt.  v.  33-37. 
On  the  other  hand  among  the  Palestinians,  both 
the  high-priest  Eleazar  (ap.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Kv.  viii. 
9),  and  at  a  later  period  tlie  historian  Josepluis 
{Ant.  promm.  4),  speak  of  the  allegorical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Mosaic  writings  in  terms  which 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  their  expositions  of  them, 
had  they  come  down  to  us,  would  have  been  found 
to  contain  much  that  was  arbitrary.  And  it  is 
probable  that  traditional  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  sacred  writings  were  current  among  the  Es- 
senes.  In  fact  the  two  extremes  of  literalism  and 
arbitrary  allegorism,  in  their  neglect  of  the  direct 
moral  teaching  and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture, 
had  too  much  in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the 
one  with  the  other. 

And  thus  we  may  trace  the  development  of  the 
two  distinct  yet  coexistent  spheres  of  Halachah 
and  Hagadah,  in  which  the  Jewish  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  as  shown  by  the  later  .Jewish  writ- 
ings, ranged.  The  former  (H^vrT,  "  repetition," 
"  following  "  )  embraced  the  traditional  legal  deter- 
minations   for    practical    observance:    the    latter 

(n"T3n,  "  discourse  ")  the  unrestrained  interpre- 
tation, of  no  authentic  force  or  immediate  practi- 
cal interest.  Holding  fast  to  the  position  for 
which,  in  theory,  the  Alexandrian  allegorists  h.ad 
so  strenuously  contended,  tliat  all  the  treasures  of 
■wisdom  and  knowledge,  including  their  own  specu- 
lations, were  virtually  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Law,  the  Jewish  doctors  proceeded  to  define  the 
methods  by  which  they  were  to  he  elicited  from  it. 
The  meaning  of  Scripture  was,  according  to  them, 

either  that  openly  expressed  in  the  words  (27fiti^tt, 
senses  innatui).  or  else  that  deduced  from  them 
(a7~n72,  nii7~n,  &cmns  Ulatus).  The  former 
was  itself  either  literal,  tOlZ7D,  or  figurative  and 

mystical,  TlD.  The  latter  was  partly  obtained 
by  simple  logical  inference;  but  partly  also  by  the 
arbitrary  detection  of  recondite  meanings  symbol- 
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ically  indicated  in  the  places,  granuuatical  struc- 
ture, or  orthography  of  words  taken  apart  from 
their  logical  context.     This  last  was  the  cabalistic 

interpretation  (Hv^p,  •'  reception,"  "  received 
tradition").  Special  mention  is  made  of  three 
processes  by  which  it  was  pursued.  By  the  pro- 
cess Gematria  (W'"^t2t3'^2,  geoinetria)  a  symbol- 
ical import  was  attaclied  to  the  number  of  times 
that  a  word  or  letter  occurred,  or  to  the  number 
which  one  or  more  letters  of  any  word  represented. 

By  the  process  Notarjekon  ("}')p''1tD3,  iwtaricum) 
new  significant  words  were  formed  out  of  the  ini- 
tial or  final  words  of  the  text,  or  else  the  letters  of 
a  word  were  constituted  the  initials  of  a  new 
significant    series  of  words.       And    in    Temurah 

(rmfiin,  "change")  new  significant  words 
were  obtained  from  the  text  either  by  anagram 
(e.  g.  TVWT2,  "  Messiah  "  from  nX3Ii?\  Ps.  xxi. 
1),  or  by  the  alphabet  Atbash,  wherein  the  letters 
S,  2,  etc.,  were  replaced  by  H,  W^  etc.  Of  such 
artifices  the  sacred  writers  had  possil)ly  for  spe- 
cial purposes  made  occasional  use;  but  that  they 
should  have  been  ever  applied  by  any  school  to  the 
general  exegesis  of  the  0.  T.  shows  only  into  what 
trifling  even  labors  on  Scripture  may  occasionally 
degenerate. 

The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolic  treatment 
of  the  O.  T.  was  necessarily  much  dependent  on 
that  which  it  had  received  from  the  .Tews.  The 
Alexandrian  allegorism  reappears  the  most  fully  in 
the  fanciful  epistle  of  Barnabas;  but  it  influenced 
also  the  other  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers. 
Even  the  Jewish  cabalism  passed  to  some  extent 
into  the  Christian  Church,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  largely  employed  by  the  Gnostics  (Iren.  i.  3, 
8,  16,  ii.  24).  But  this  was  not  to  last.  Irenaeus, 
himself  not  altogether  free  from  it,  raised  his  voice 
against  it;  and  TertuUian  well  laid  it  down  as  a 
canon  that  the  words  of  Scripture  wer^  to  be  inter- 
preted only  in  their  logical  connection,  and  with 
reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  ut- 
tered {De  Prcescr.  Hoer.  9).  In  anotlier  respect  all 
was  changed.  The  Christian  interpreters  by  their 
belief  in  Christ  stood  on  a  vantage-groinid  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  whole  burden  of  tlie  O.  T.  to 
which  the  Jews  had  never  reached ;  and  thus  how- 
ever they  may  have  erred  in  the  details  of  their 
interpretations,  they  were  generally  conducted  by 
them  to  the  right  conclusions  in  regard  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  It  was  through  reading  the  0.  T. 
prophecies  that  Justin  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  [Dial.  Tryph.  pp.  224,  22.5).  The 
view  held  by  tlie  Christian  Fathers  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  N.  T.  had  been  virtually  contained 
and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old,  generally  induced 
the  search  in  the  0.  T.  for  such  Christian  doctrine 
rather  than  for  the  old  pliilosophical  dogmas. 
Thus  we  find  Justin  asserting  his  ability  to  prove 
by  a  careful  enumeration  that  all  the  ordinances 
of  Moses  were  types,  symbols,  and  disclosures  of 
those  things  which  were  to  be  realized  in  the  Mes- 
siah {Dial.  Tryph.  p.  2G1).  Their  general  convic- 
tions were  doubtless  here  more  correct  than  the 
details  which  they  advanced ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  from  the  writings  of  either  .Justin,  Ter- 
tuUian, or  Irenceus,  typical  interpretations  that 
could  no  longer  be  defended.  Yet  even  these  were 
no    unrestrained  speculations :  they    were    all  de- 
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signed  to  illustrate  what  was  elsewhere  unequiv- 
ocally revealed,  and  were  limited  by  the  necessity 
of  conformin£;  in  their  results  to  the  Catholic  rule 
of  faith,  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the  Church 
from  the  Apostles  (Tert.  De  Prcescr.  Hcer.  13,  37 ; 
Iren.  iv.  20).  It  was  moreover  laid  down  by  Ter- 
tuUian,  that  the  language  of  the  Prophets,  although 
generally  allegorical  and  figurative,  was  not  always 
so  {De  Res.  Carnis,  19);  though  we  do  not  find  in 
the  early  Fathers  any  canons  of  interpretation  in 
this  respect..  A  curious  combination,  as  it  must 
seem  to  us,  of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation 
meets  us  in  .Justin's  exposition,  in  which  he  is  not 
alone,  of  those  prophecies  which  he  explains  of  mil- 
lennial blessings;  for  while  he  believes  that  it  is  the 
literal  Jerusalem  which  will  be  restored  in  all  her 
splendor  for  God's  people  to  inhabit,  he  yet  con- 
tends that  it  is  the  spiritual  Israel,  not  the  .Jews, 
that  will  eventually  dwell  there  (Dial.  Tryph.  pp. 
300,  352).  Both  Justin  and  Irenseus  upheld  the 
historical  reality  of  the  events  related  in  the  0.  T. 
narrative.  Both  also  fell  into  the  error  of  defend- 
ing the  less  commendable  proceedings  of  the  patri- 
archs —  as  the  polygamy  of  Jacob,  and  the  incest 
of  Lot  —  on  the  strength  of  the  typical  character 
assumedly  attaching  to  them  (Just.  Dial.  Tryph. 
pp.  304  ff.;  Iren.  v.  .32  ff.). 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  which  through  her  pre- 
vious learning  had  already  exerted  the  deepest  in- 
fluence on  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.,  that 
definite  principles  of  interpretation  were  by  a  new 
order  of  men,  the  most  illustrious  and  influential 
teachers  in  the  Christian  Church,  first  laid  down. 
Clement  here  led  the  way.  He  held  that  in  the 
Jewish  law  a  fourfold  import  was  to  be  traced ; 
literal,  symbolical,  moral,  prophetical  (Strom,  i.  c. 
28).  Of  these  the  second,  by  which  the  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  the  law  were  treated  as 
symbolical  of  the  material  and  moral  universe,  was 
manifestly  derived  from  no  Christian  source,  but 
was  rather  the  relic  of  the  philosophical  element 
that  others  had  previously  engrafted  on  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  new  gold  had  not  yet  shaken  off 
the  old  alloy ;  and  in  practice  it  is  to  the  symbol- 
ical class  that  the  most  objectionable  of  Clement's 
interpretations  will  be  found  to  belong.  Such  are 
those  which  he  repeats  from  the  book  of  Wisdom 
and  from  Philo  of  the  high-priest's  garment,  and 
of  the  relation  of  Sarah  to  Hagar;  or  that  of  the 
branches  of  the  sacred  candlestick,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  denote  the  sun  and  planets.  Nor  can  we 
conmiend  the  proneness  to  aUegorism  w'hich  Clem- 
ent everywhere  displays,  and  which  he  would  have 
defended  by  the  mischievous  distinction  which  he 
handed  down  to  Origen  between  ttiVtis  and  ^j/oj- 
ais,  and  by  the  doctrine  that  the  hteral  sense  leads 
only  to  a  mere  carnal  faith,  while  for  the  higher 
Christian  life  the  allegorical  is  necessary.  Yet  in 
Clement's  recognition  of  a  literal,  a  moral,  and  a 
prophetical  import  in  the  Law,  we  have  the  germs 
of  the  aspects  in  which  the  O.  T.  has  been  regarded 
by  all  subsequent  ages ;  and  his  Christian  treat- 
ment of  the  sacred  oracles  is  shown  by  his  ac- 
knowledging, equally  with  Tertullian  and  Irenseus, 
the  rule  of  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  as  the  key  to 
their  true  interpretation  (Strom,  vii.  c.  17). 

Clement  was  succeeded  by  his  scholar  Origen. 
With  him  Biblical  interpretation  showed  itself 
more  decidedly  Christian ;  and  while  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  moulded  anew,  became  the  per- 
manent inheritance  of  the  Church,  the  distinctive 
symbolical  meaning  which  philosophy  had  placed 
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upon  the  0.  T.  disappeared.  Origen's  principles 
of  interpretation  are  fully  unfolded  by  him  in  the 
De  Princip.  iv.  11  ff.  He  recognizes  in  Scripture, 
as  it  were,  a  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  answering  to 
the  liody,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man :  the  first  serves 
for  the  edification  of  the  simple,  the  second  for  that 
of  the  more  advanced,  the  third  for  that  of  the  per- 
fect. The  reality  aqd  the  utility  of  the  first,  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  he  proves  by  the  number  of 
those  whose  faith  is  luutured  by  it.  The  second, 
which  is  in  fact  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture,  he 
illustrates  by  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxv.  4  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  9.  The  third,  however,  is  that  on 
which  he  principally  dwells,  showing  how  the  Jew- 
ish Law,  spiritually  understood,  contained  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come;  and  how  the  N.  T.  had 
recognized  such  a  spiritual  meaning  not  only  in 
the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  in  his  account  of  the 
tabernacle,  but  also  in  the  historical  narrative  of 
the  other  books  (1  Cor.  x.  11;  Gal.  iv.  21-31; 
Heb.  viii.  5;  Rom.  xi.  4,  5).  In  regard  of  what 
he  calls  the  soul  of  Scripture,  his  views  are,  it 
must  be  owned,  somewhat  uncertain.  His  prac- 
tice with  reference  to  it  seems  to  have  been  less 
commendable  than  his  principles.  It  should  have 
been  the  moral  teaching  of  Scripture  arising  out 
of  the  literal  sense  ap])lied  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  analogy;  but  the  moral  interpretations 
actually  gi\en  by  Origen  are  ordinarily  little  else 
than  a  series  of  allegorisms  of  moral  tendency; 
and  thus  he  is,  unfortunately,  more  consistent 
with  his  own  practice  when  he  assigns  to  the  moral 
exposition 'not  the  second  but  the  third  place,  ex- 
alting it  above  the  mystical  or  spiritual,  and  so 
removing  it  further  from  the  literal  (Horn,  in  Gen. 
ii.  0).  Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own 
term)  the  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  be  always 
present  in  Scripture;  the  bodily  not  always.  Alike 
in  the  history  and  the  law,  he  found  things  in- 
serted or  expressions  employed  which  could  not  be 
literally  understood,  and  which  were  intended  to 
direct  us  to  the  pursuit  of  a  hiicher  interpretation 
than  the  purely  literal.  Thus  the  immoral  actions 
of  the  patriarchs  were  to  him  stumbling-blocks 
which  he  could  only  avoid  by  passing  over  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  narrative,  and  tracing  in  it  a  spir- 
itual sense  distinct  from  the  literal ;  though  even 
here  he  seems  to  reject  the  latter  not  as  untrue, 
but  simply  as  profitless.  For  while  be  held  the 
body  of  Scripture  to  be  but  the  garment  of  its 
spirit,  he  yet  acknowledc;ed  the  things  in  Scripture 
which  were  literally  true  to  be  far  more  numer- 
ous than  those  which  were  not;  and  occasionally, 
where  he  found  the  latter  tend  to  edifying,  as  for 
instance  in  the  moral  commandments  of  the  Deca- 
logue as  distinguished  from  the  ceremonial  and 
therefore  typical  law,  he  deemed  it  needless  to  seek 
any  allegorical  meaning  (Horn,  in  Num.  xi.  1). 
Origen's  own  expositions  of  Scripture  were,  no 
doubt,  less  successful  than  his  investigations  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  expounded.  Yet 
as  the  appliances  which  he  brought  to  the  study  of 
Scripture  made  him  the  father  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism, so  of  all  detailed  Christian  Scriptural  com- 
mentaries his  were  the  first;  a  fact  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  would  estimate  aright  their 
several  merits  and  defects. 

The  labors  of  one  genuine  scholar  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  next;  and  the  value  of  r)rigen'.«> 
researches  \vas  best  appreciated,  a  century  later,  by 
Jerome.  He  adopted  and  repeated  most  of  Origen's 
principles ;  but  he  exhibited  more  judgment  in  the 
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practical  application  of  them:  he  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  literal  interpretation,  the  basis  of 
ihe  rest,  and  he  brought  also  larger  stores  of  learn- 
ing to  bear  upon  it.  With  Origen  he  held  that 
Scripture  was  to  be  understood  in  a  threel'old  man- 
ner, literally,  tropologically,"  mystically:  the  first 
meanini;  was  the  lowest,  the  last  the  highest  (torn. 
V.  p.  172,  Vail. ).  But  elsewhere  he  gave  a  new  tliree- 
fold  division  of  Scriptural  interpretation:  identify- 
ing the  ethical  with  tlw  literal  or  first  meaning, 
making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual  meaning  the 
second,  and  maintaining  that,  thirdly.  Scripture 
was  to  be  understood  "  secundum  futurorum  beati- 
tudinem  "  (torn.  vi.  p.  270).  Interpretation  of  this 
last  kind,  vague  and  generally  untenable  as  it  is, 
was  that  denominated  by  succeeding  writers  the 
anagogical;  a  term  which  had  been  used  by  Origen 
as  equivalent  to  spiritual  (cf.  De  Princip.  iv.  9), 
though  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  writers 
familiar  with  the  later  distinction.  Combining 
these  two  classifications  given  by  Jerome  of  the 
various  meanings  of  Scripture,  we  obtain  the  four- 
fold division  which  was  current  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Komish 
Church  down  to  recent  times:  — 

"  Littera  gesta  docet ;  quid  creda?,  AUesoria  ; 
Moralis  quid  agas  ;  quo  tendas,  Auagogia  "  — 

and  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  in  conformity 
with  the  jjractice  rather  than  the  precept  of  Origen, 
the  moral  or  tropological  interpretation  is  raised 
abo\e  the  allegorical  or  spiritual. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  master-minds,  not- 
withstanding the  manifold  lap.ses  made  in  the 
application  of  them,  necessarily  exerted  the  deepest 
influence  on  all  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  interpretation.  The  influence  of  Origen's 
writings  was  supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  ith  century  Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
previously  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  wrote  an  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  of  the.O.  T.,  attending  only  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  rejecting  the  more 
spiritual  interpretation  known  as  Oeupia,  the  con- 
templation of  things  represented  under  an  outward 
sign.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  distinction 
between  this  last  and  allegory.  Of  the  disciples 
of  Diodore,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  pursued  an 
exclusively  grammatical  interpretation  into  a  de- 
cided rationalism,  rejecting  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
prophetical  reference  of  the  0.  T.,  and  maintaining 
it  to  be  only  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  way  of 
accommodation.  Chrysostoni,  another  disciple  of 
Diodore,  followed  a  sounder  course,  rejecting  neither 
the  literal  nor  the  spiritual  interpretation,  but 
bringing  out  with  nuich  force  from  Scriptiu-e  its 
moral  lessons.  He  was  followed  by  Theodoret, 
wIk)  interpreted  both  literally  and  historically,  and 
also  allegorically  and  prophetically.  His  commen- 
taries display  both  diligenca  and  soberness,  arrtl  are 
uniformly  instructive  and  pleasing :  in  some  respects 
none  are  more  \alual)le.  Yet  his  mind  was  not 
of  the  highest  order.  He  kept  the  historical  and 
prophetical  interpretations  too  widely  apart,  instead 
of  making  the  one  lean  upon  the  other.  "  \\'here 
historical  illustration  was  abundant,  he  was  con- 
tent to  rest  in  that,  instead  of  finding  in  it  larger 
help  for  pressing  onward  to  the  development  of  the 
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spiritua,  sei.se.  So  again  wherever  prophecy  was 
literally  fulfilled,  he  generally  rested  ,too  much  in 
the  mere  outward  verification,  not  cai'ing  to  inquire 
whether  the  literal  fulfillment  was  not  itself  neces- 
sarily a  type  of  something  beyond.  In  the  Canti- 
cles, however,  where  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
directly  allegorical,  he  severely  reprehends  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  for  imposing  a  historical  interpreta- 
tion upon  it :  even  I)iodore  the  literal  interpreter, 
Theodore's  master,  had  judged,  as  we  learn  from 
Theodoret,  that  that  book  was  to  be  spiritually 
understood. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  influence  of  Origen, 
if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was  yet  perma- 
nently greater  than  in  the*  Eastern.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  drawn  largely 
from  Origen  in  his  Commentary  on  the  I'salms. 
But  in  truth,  as  a  practical  interpreter,  he  greatly 
excelled  Origen ;  carefully  seeking  out  not  what 
meaning  the  Scripture  might  bear,  but  what  it 
really  intended,  and  drawing  foi-th  the  e\angelical 
sense  from  the  literal  with  cogency,  terseness,  and 
elegance.  Here,  too,  Augustine  stood  somewhat  in 
advance  of  Origen ;  carefully  preserving  in  its  in- 
tegrity the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  narrative 
of  Scripture  as  the  substructure  of  the  mystical, 
lest  otherwise  the  latter  should  prove  to  be  but  a 
building  in  the  air  {Serm.  2,  c.  G).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  rather  as  a  traditional 
maxim  than  as  the  expression  of  his  own  convic- 
tion, that  he  allowed  that  whatever  in  Scripture 
had  no  proper  or  literal  reference  to  honesty  of 
manners,  or  to  the  truth  of  the  faith,  might  by 
that  be  recognized  as  figurative  (De  Doctv.  Chr. 
iii.  10).  He  fully  acknowledges,  however,  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  in  the  O.  T.  is  to  be  taken  not  only 
literally  but  also  figuratively  {ibid.  22);  and  bids  us 
earnestly  beware  of  taking  literally  that  which  is 
figuratively  spoken  {ibid.  .5).  The  fourfold  classifica- 
tion of  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  him,  literal,  astiological, 
analogical,  allegorical,  is  neither  so  definite  nor  so 
logical  as  Origen's  {De  Ulil.  Cred.  2,  3;  Be  Gen. 
ad  Lit.  lib.  imp.  2 ) :  on  the  other  hand  neither 
are  the  rules  of  Tichonius;  which  he  rejects,  pf 
much  value.  Still  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  accu- 
racy of  his  principles  of  exposition  as  by  what  his 
expositions  contain  that  he  is  had  in  honor.  No 
more  spiritually-minded  interpreter  ever  lived.  The 
main  source  of  the  blemishes  by  which  his  inter- 
pretations are  disfigured,  is  his  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew ;  a  lack  indeed  far  more  painfully 
evident  in  the  writings  of  the  Latin  Fathers  than 
in  those  of  the  Greek.  It  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  shortcomings  in 
this  respect  that  Augustine  urged  the  importance 
of  such  an  acquaintance  (De  Docir.  Clir.  ii.  11  flf.); 
rightly  judging  also  that  all  the  external  scientific 
equipmen's  of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  were  not 
more  important  for  the  discovery  of  the  literal  than 
for  that  of  the  mystical  meaning. 

But  whatever  advances  had  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  0.  T.  Scripture  by  the  Latins  since 
the  days  of  Origen  were  unhappily  not  perpetuated. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  Morals  of  (Ji-egory  on  the 
Book  of  Job ;  the  last  great  independent  work  of  a 
Latin  Fathei-.  Three  senses  of  the  sacred  text  are 
here  recognized  and  pursued  in  separate  threads ; 


"  That  is,  morally.  The  term  TpoiroKoyCa,  which 
had  iu  .Justin  and  Origen  denoted  the  doctriue  of 
Iropes,  was  perhaps  first  applied  by  Jerome   to  the 


doctrine  of  manners  ;  in  which  sense  it  i.s  also  used 
by  later  Greek  writers,  as  Andreas. 
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the  historical  and  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the 
moral.  But  the  three  have  hardly  any  mutual 
connection :  the  very  idea  of  such  a  connection  is 
ignored.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is  conse- 
quently entirely  arbitrary;  and  the  moral  interpre- 
tation is,  in  conformity  with  the  practice,  not  with 
the  principles,  of  Origen,  placed  after  the  allegor- 
ical, so  called,  and  is  itself  every  whit  as  allegorical 
as  the  former.  They  differ  only  in  their  aims: 
that  of  the  one  is  to  set  forth  the  history  of 
Christ;  that  of  the  other  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  by  a  reference  of  the  language 
to  the  inward  workings  of  the  soul.  No  effort  is 
made  to  apprehend  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  book,  or  the  moral  lessons 
which  the  course  of  the  argument  in  that  preemi- 
nently moral  book  was  intended  to  bring  out. 
Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  prevailed  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
during  which  Gregory's  work  stood  in  high  repute. 
The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  literal.  Some  guidance,  however, 
in  the  paths  of  even  the  most  arbitrary  allegorism 
was  found  practically  necessary;  and  this  was 
obtained  in  the  uniformity  of  the  mystical  sense 
attached  to  the  several  Scriptural  terms.  Hence 
the  dictionary  of  the  allegorical  meanings  — partly 
genuine,  partly  conventional  —  of  Scriptural  terms 
compiled  in  the  9th  century  by  Rabanus  Maurus. 
An  exceptional  value  may  attach  to  some  of  the 
mediasval  comments  on  the  0.  T.,  as  those  of 
Rupert  of  Deutz  (f  11.3.5);  but  in  general  even 
those  which,  like  Gregory's  jNIorals,  are  prized  for 
their  treasures  of  religious  thought,  have  little 
worth  as  interpretations. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  new  investigation  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  the  O.  'l'.  came  from 
the  great  .Tewish  commentators,  mostly  of  Spanish 
origin,  of  the  11th  and  following  centuries;  Jarchi 
(t  1105),  Aben  Ezra  (f  1107),  Kimchi  (t  1240), 
and  othei-s.  Following  in  the  wake  of  these,  the 
converted  .Jew  Nicolaus  of  Lyre,  near  Evreux.  in 
Normandy  (t  1311),  produced  his  Postillm  Per- 
pelwe  on  the  Bible,  in  which,  without  denying  the 
deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justly  contended 
for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they  all  must  rest. 
Exception  was  taken  to  these  a  century  later  by 
Paul  of  Burgos,  also  a  converted  Jew  (f  143.5), 
who  upheld,  by  the  side  of  the  literal,  the  tradi- 
tional interpretations,  to  which  he  was  probably  at 
heart  exclusively  attached.  But  the  very  arguments 
by  which  he  sought  to  vindicate  them  showed  that 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  literal  inter- 
pretation had  taken  firm  root.  The  Restoration  of 
Letters  helped  it  forward.  The  Reformation  con- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  unfold  its  importance; 
and  the  position  of  Luther  with  regard  to  it  is 
embodied  in  his  saying  "  Optimum  granmiaticum, 
eum  etiam  optimum  theologum  esse."  That  gram- 
matical scholarship  is  not  indeed  the  only  qualifica- 
tion of  a  sound  theologian,  the  German  connnen- 
taries  of  the  last  hundred  years  have  abundantly 
shown :  yet  where  others  have  sown,  the  Churcli 
eventually  reaps;  and  it  would  l)e  ungrateful  to 
close  any  historical  sketch  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  O.  T.  without  acknowledging  the  immense  ser- 
vice rendered  to  it  by  modern  Germany,  through 
the  labors  and  learning  alike  of  the  disciples  of  the 
neologian  school,  and  of  those  who  have  again  reared 
aloft  the  banner  of  the  faith. 

In  respect  of  the  O.  T.  types,  an  important  dif- 
tereuce  has  prevailed  among  Protestant  interpreters 
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between  the  adherents  and  opponents  of  that  school 
which  is  usually,  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
its  representatives,  denominated  the  Cocceian,  and 
which  practically,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
trod  much  in  the  steps  of  the  earlier  leathers,  Jus- 
tin, Irenteus,  and  Tertullian.  Cocceius,  profes- 
sor at  Leyden  (f  1669),  justly  maintained  that  a 
typical  meaning  ran  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures;  but  his  principle  that  Scripture 
signifies  whatever  it  can  signify  (quicquid  potest  sig- 
nificare),  as  applied  by  him,  opened  the  door  for  an 
almost  boundless  license  of  the  interpreter's  fancy. 
The  arbitrariness  of  the  Cocceian  interpretations 
provoked  eventually  a  no  less  arbitrary  reply;  and, 
while  the  authority  of  the  N.  T.  as  to  the  existence 
of  Scriptural  types  could  not  well  be  set  aside,  it 
became  a  common  principle  with  the  English  the- 
ologians of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
that  only  those  persons  or  things  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  typical  which  were  so  expressly  inter- 
preted in  Scripture  —  or  iji  the  N.  T.  —  itself. 
With  sounder  judgment,  and  not  without  con- 
siderable success,  Fairbairn  has  of  late  years,  in 
his  Typology  of  Scripture,  set  the  example  of  an 
investigation  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
govern  the  typical  connection  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New.  See,  for  further  information,  J. 
G.  Rosenmiiller's  contemptuous  Hisioria  Interpre- 
tfitumis  ab  Aposiolorum  yEtate  ad  Literaruvi  In- 
staurntionem,  5  vols.  1795-1814;  Meyer's  Gesch. 
der  SchnJ'tei'kldrung  seit  der  Wiederherstellung 
dtr  Wissenscknf/en,  5  vols.  1802-1809;  Cony- 
beare's  Bantpton  Lectures,  1824;  Olshausen's  little 
tract,  £in  Wm-t  uber  lief  em  Sc/irif'tsinn,  1824; 
Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  1843,  [and  Dies- 
tel's  Cesch.  d.  A.  T.  in  d.  christl.  Kirc/ie,  1809.] 

2.  Principles  of'  Interpretation.  —  From  the 
foregoing  sketch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it  has 
been  very  generally  recognized  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  O.  T.  embraces  the  discovery  of  its  literal, 
moral,  and  spiritual  meaning.  It  has  given  occa- 
sion to  misrepresentation  to  speak  of  the  existence 
in  Scripture  of  more  than  a  single  sense:  rather, 
then,  let  it  be  said  that  there  are  in  it  three  ele- 
meTits,  coexisting  and  coalescing  with  each  other, 
and  generally  requiring  each  other's  presence  in 
order  that  they  may  be  severally  manifested.  Cor- 
respondingly, too,  there  are  three  portions  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  the  respective  elements,  each  in  its 
turn,  shine  out  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  literal 
(and  historical)  element  is  most  obviously  displayed 
in  the  historical  narrative;  the  moral  is  specially 
honored  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  hortatory  addresses 
of  the  Prophets:  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets 
bear  emphatic  witness  to  the  prophetical  or  spirit- 
ual Still,  generally,  in  every  portion  of  the  0.  T. 
the  presence  of  all  three  elements  may  by  the  stu- 
dent of  Scripture  be  traced.  In  perusing  the  story 
of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness, he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  facts  narrated  ;  the  moral,  in  the 
warnings  which  God's  dealings  with  the  people  and 
their  own  several  disobediences  convey;  and  the 
spiritual  in  the  prefiguration  Ijy  that  journey,  in  its 
several  features,  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage  through 
the  wilderness  of  hfe.  In  investigating  the  several 
ordinances  of  the  Law  relating  to  sacrifice,  he  has 
the  historical  element  in  the  observances  actually 
enjoined  upon  the  Israelites;  the  moral  in  the  per- 
sonal unworthiness  and  self-surrender  to  God  which 
those  observances  were  designed  to  express,  and 
which  are  themselves  of  universal  interest ;  and  the 
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ipiritual  in  the  prefiguration  by  those  sacrifices  of 
the  one  true  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In  bending  his 
2_ves  on  the  pr(5phetical  picture  of  the  conqueror 
coming  from  Edom,  witli  dyed  garments  from  Hoz- 
rah,  he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  historical  Edom  and  Israel, 
supplying  the  language  through  which  the  antici- 
pations of  triumph  are  expressed ;  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  the  assurance  to  all  the  persecuted  of  the 
condenniation  of  the  unnatural  malignity  .where- 
with those  nearest  of  kin  to  themselves  may  have 
exulted  in  their  calamities;  and  the  spiritual,  in 
the  prophecy  of  the  loneliness  of  Christ's  passion 
and  of  the  gloriousness  of  his  resurrection,  in  the 
strength  of  which,  and  with  the  signal  of  victory 
before  her,  the  Cliurch  sliould  tramijle  down  all 
spiritual  foes  beneatli  her  feet.  Yet  again,  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  Psalms  o^  David  he  has  the 
historical  element  in  those  events  of  David's  life 
which  the  language  of  the  psalm  reflc^cts;  the 
moral,  in  the  moral  connection  between  rifjliteous 
faith  and  eventual  deliverance  liy  which  it  is  per- 
vaded ;  and  the  spiritual,  in  its  fore-embodiment 
of  the  struggles  of  Christ,  in  whom  it  finds  its 
essential  and  perfect  fulfillment,  and  by  her  union 
with  whom  the  Christian  Church  still  claims  and 
appropriates  the  psalm  as  her  own.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  requisite  to  the  full  interpretation  of  the 
O.  T.  that  the  so-called  grammatico-historical," 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  interpretation  should 
advance  hand  in  hand:  the  moral  interpretation 
presupposes  the  grammatico-historical,  the  spiritual 
rests  on  the  two  preceding.  If  the  question  be 
asked.  Are  the  three  several  elements  in  the  O.  T. 
mutually  coextensive?  we  reply,  They  are  certainly 
coextensive  in  the  O.  T.,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in 
the  several  portions  of  it,  largely  viewed;  yet  not 
so  as  that  they  are  all  to  be  traced  in  each  several 
section.  The  historical  element  may  occasionally 
exist  alone;  for,  however  full  a  history  may  be  of 
deeper  meanings,  there  must  also  needs  be  found 
in  it  connecting  links  to  hold  the  significant  parts 
of  it  together:  otherwise  it  sinks  from  a  history 
into  a  mere  succession  of  pictures.  Not  to  cite 
doubtful  instances,  the  genealogies,  the  details  of 
the  route  thrbugh  the  wilderness  and  of  the  subse- 
quent partition  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  account 
of  the  war  which  was  to  furnish  the  occasion  for 
God's  providential  dealings  with  Abraham  and  Lot 
(Gen.  xiv.  1-12),  are  obvious  and  simple  instances 
of  such  links.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
of  direct  and  simple  moral  exhortation,  e.  g.  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  into  which 
the  historical  element  hardly  enters:  the  same  is 
the  case  with.  Psalm  i.,  'vhich  is,  as  it  were,  the 
moral  preface  to  the  psalms  which  follow,  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  moral  element  which  per- 
vades them  generally.  Occcasionally  also,  as  in 
Psalm  ii.,  which  is  designed  to  bear  witness  of  the 
prophetical  import  running  through  the  Psalms, 
the  prophetical  element,  though  not  altogether 
divorced  from  the  historical  and  moral,  yet  com- 
pletely overshadows  them.  It  is  moreover  a  maxim 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  tliat  tlie 
historical,  moral,  or  prophetical  interest  of  a  section 
of  Scripture,  or  even  of  an  entire  book,  may  lie 
rather  in  the  general  tenor  and  result  of  the  whole 
than  in  any  number  of  separate  passages :  e.  y.  the 


«  Coavenlence  has  introduced,  and  still  sanctions 
She  use  of  this  somewhat  barbarous  word.  The  reader 
will  pardon  being  reminded  tiiat  the  term  granimalical 
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moral  teaching  of  the  book  of  Job  lies  preemi- 
nently not  in  the  truths  which  the  several  speeches 
may  contain,  but  in  the  great  moral  lesson  to  tlie 
imfolding  of  which  they  are  all  gradually  working. 

That  we  should  use  the  New  'I'estament  as  the 
key  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  should 
seek  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  is  in  accordance  both 
with  the  spirit  of  what  the  earlier  Fatliers  asserted 
respecting  the  value  of  the  tradition  received  from 
them,  and  with  the  appeals  to  the  N.  T.  by  which 
Origen  defended  and  fortified  the  threefold  method 
of  interpretation.  But  here  it  is  the  analogy  of  the 
N.  T.  interpretations  that  we  must  follow;  for  it 
were  unreasonable  to  sujipose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  lie  found  completely  inter- 
preted in  the  New.  Nor,  provided  oidy  a  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  be  in  the  New  suffi  - 
ciently  recognized,  does  it  seem  much  more  reason 
able  to  expect  every  .separate  type  to  be  there  indi  ■ 
cated  or  explained,  or  the  fulfillment  of  every 
prophecy  noted,  than  it  would  be  to  expect  that  the 
N.  T.  should  unfold  the  historical  importance  or 
the  moral  lesson  of  every  separate  portion  of  the 
0.  T.  history.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  assmne  that 
a  full  interpretation  in  any  single  respect  of  the 
older  volume  would  be  given  in  another  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  its  bulk,  tlie  primary  design  of 
which  is  not  expository  at  all,  and  tliat  when  the 
use  actually  made  of  the  former  in  the  latter  is  in 
kind  so  manifold  ':•  The  Apostles  nowhere  profess 
to  give  a  systematic  interpretation  of  the  O.  T. 
The  nearest  approach  to  any  such  is  to  be  found  in 
the  explanation  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and 
even  here  it  is  expressly  declared  that  there  are 
many  things  "  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak  par- 
ticularly "  (ix.  5).  We  miy  well  allow  that  the 
substance  of  all  the  0.  T.  shadows  is  in  the  N.  T. 
contained,  without  holding  that  the  several  rela- 
tions between  the  substance  and  the  shadows  are 
there  in  each  case  authoritatively  traced. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  may 
glance  at  the  several  branches  of  the  interpreter's 
task. 

First,  then.  Scripture  has  its  outward  form  or 
body,  all  the  several  details  of  which  he  will  have 
to  explore  and  to  analyze.  He  must  ascertain  the 
thing  outwardly  asserted,  commanded,  foretold, 
prayed  for,  or  the  like;  and  this  with  reference,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  to  the  historical  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  time,  the  place,  the  political  and 
social  position,  the  manner  of  life,  the  surrounding 
influences,  the  distinctive  character,  and  the  object 
in  view,  alike  of  the  writers,  the  persons  addressed, 
and  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken 
in  its  wide  sense,  the  outward  form  of  Scripture 
will  itself,  no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figura- 
tive. Hov,  should  it  indeed  be  otherwise,  when  all 
language  is  in  its  structure  essentially  figurative  ? 
Even,  however,  though  we  should  define  the  literal 
sense  of  words  to  be  that  which  they  signify  in 
their  vsual  acceptation,  and  the  figurative  that 
which  they  intend  in  another  than  their  usual  ac- 
ceptation, under  some  form  or  figure  of  speech,  stiU 
when  the  terms  literal  and  figurative  simply  belong 
(to  use  the  words  of  Van  Mildert)  "  to  the  verbal 
signification,  which  with  respect  to  the  sense  may 


is  the  oiuivalent  of  literal ;  being  derived  from  ypoja- 
fj.a,  "  letter,"  not  from  ■ypo/ijaanKr),  "  grammar."  [  ?  ] 
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fie  virtually  the  same,  whether  or  not  expressed  by 
trope  and  figure,"  and  when  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  by  persons  of  moderate  un- 
derstanding any  other  than  the  figurative  sense 
could  ever  have  been  deduced  from  tiie  words  em- 
ployed, we  rightfully  account  the  investigation  of 
such  sense  a  necessary  part  of  the  most  elementary 
interpretation.  To  the  outward  form  of  Scripture 
thus  belong  all  metonymies,  in  which  one  name  is 
substituted  for  another,  e.  tj.  the  cause  for  the 
effect,  the  mouth  for  the  word ;  and  metaphors, 
in  which  a  word  is  transformed  from  its  proper 
to  a  cognate  signification,  e.  g.  when  hardness  is 
predicated  of  the  heart,  clothing  of  the  soul;  so 
also  all  prosopopeias,  or  personifications ;  and  even 
all  anthropomorphic  and  anthro]5opathic  descrip- 
tions of  God,  which  could  never  have  been  under- 
stood in  a  purely  literal  sense,  at  least  by  any  of 
the  right-minded  among  God's  people.  Nor  would 
even  the  exclusiv«ly  grammatico-historical  inter- 
preter deem  it  no  part  of  his  task  to  explain  such 
a  continued  metaphor  as  that  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  fF. 
or  such  a  parable  as  that  in  Is.  v.  1-7,  or  such  a 
fable  as  that  in  Judg.  ix.  8-15.  The  historical 
element  in  such  passages  only  comes  out  when 
their  allegorical  character  is  perceived ;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  it  was  ever  unperceived.  Still  the 
primary  allegorical  meaning  in  such  passages  may 
itself  be  an  allegory  of  something  Ijeyond,  with 
which  latter  the  more  rudimentary  interpretation 
is  not  strictly  concerned.  An  uuexpectant  .Jewish 
reader  of  Is.  v.  1-7  might  have  traced  in  the  vine- 
yard an  image  of  the  land  of  his  inheritance, 
fenced  off  by  its  boundary  heights,  deserts,  and 
sea  from  the  surrounding  territories;  might  have 
discerned  in  the  stones  the  old  heathen  tribes  that 
had  been  plucked  up  from  off  it,  and  in  the  choice 
vine  the  Israel  that  had  l)een  planted  in  their  place ; 
might  have  identified  the  tower  with  the  city  of 
David,  as  the  symbol  of  the  protecting  Davidic  sov- 
ereignty, and  the  wine-press  with  the  Temple,  where 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  poured  forth,  as  the 
symbol  of  Israel's  worship;  and  this  without  in- 
quiring into  or  recking  of  the  higher  blessings  of 
which  all  these  things  were  but  the  shadows.  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  draw  the  exact  line  where  the  prov- 
ince of  spiritual  interpretation  begins  and  that  of 
historical  ends.  On  the  one  hand  the  spiritual 
significance  of  a  passage  may  occasionally,  perhaps 
often,  throw  light  on  the  historical  element  involved 
in  it:  on  the  other  hand  the  very  large  use  of  fig- 
urative language  in  the  O.  T.,  and  more  especially 
in  the  prophecies,  prepares  us  for  the  recognition 
of  the  yet  more  deeply  figurative  and  essentially 
allegorical  import  which  runs,  as  a  virivoia, 
through  the  whole. 

Yet  no  unhallowed  or  unworthy  task  can  it  ever 
be  to  study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  historical 
form  in  which  the  O.  T.  comes  to  us  clothed.  It 
was  probably  to  most  of  us  one  of  the  earliest 
charms  of  our  childhood,  developing  in  us  our 
sense  of  brotherhood  with  all  that  had  gone  before 
us,  leading  us  to  feel  that  we  were  not  singular  in 
that  which  befell  us,  and  therefore,  correspondingly, 
that  we  could  not  live  for  ourselves  alone.  Even  by 
itself  it  proclaims  to  us  the  historical  workings  of 
God,  and  reveals  the  care  wherewith  He  has  ever 
watched  over  the  interests  of  his  Church.  Above 
all  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  the  indispensable 
preface  to  the  historical  advent  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  flesh.    We  need  hardly  labor  to  prove  that 
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the  N.  T.  recognizes  the  general  historical  character 
of  what  the  O.  T.  records.  It  i^  everywhere  as- 
sumed. The  gospel  genealogies  testily  to  it :  so  too 
our  Lord  when  he  spoke  ()f  the  desires  of  the 
prophets  and  righteous  men  of  old,  or  of  all  the 
righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  which  should 
be  visited  upon  his  own  generation :  so  too  Stephen 
and  Paul  in  their  speeches  in  the  council-chamber 
and  at  Antioch;  so,  too,  again,  the  latter,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  things  which  "  happened  "  unto  the 
Israelites  for  ensamples.  The  testimonies  borne  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  to  the  outward  reality 
of  particular  circumstances  could  be  easily  drawn 
out  in  array,  were  it  needful.  Of  course  in  reference 
to  that  which  is  not  related  as  plain  matter  of  his- 
tory, there  will  always  remain  the  question  how  far 
the  descriptions  are  to  be  viewed  as  definitely  his- 
torical, how  far  as  drawn,  for  a  specific  purpose, 
from  the  imagination.  Such  a  question  presents 
itself,  for  example,  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  one 
which  must  plainly  be  in  each  case  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  ]jarticular  circumstances.  Scenes  which 
could  never  have  any  outward  reality  may,  as  in 
the  Canticles,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  spiritual  alle- 
gory; and  yet  even  here  the  historical  element 
meets  us  in  the  historical  person  of  the  typical 
bridegroom,  in  the  various  local  allusions  which  the 
allegorist  has  introduced  into  his  description,  and  in 
the  references  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
age.  In  examining  the  extent  of  the  historical 
element  in  the  prophecies,  both  of  the  prophets  and 
the  psalmists,  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
which  we  either  definitely  know  or  may  reasonably 
assume  to  have  been  fulfilled  at  a  period  not  en- 
tirely distant  from  that  at  which  they  were  uttered, 
and  those  which  reached  far  beyond  in  their  pro- 
spective reference.  The  former,  once  fulfilled,  were 
thenceforth  annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (Is. 
xvii.;  Ps.  cvii.  .3-3 ).  It  mu.st  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  prophet  often  beheld  in  a  single  vision,  and 
therefore  delineated  as  accomplished  all  at  once, 
what  was  really,  as  in  the  case  of  the  desolation  of 
Babylon,  the  gradual  work  of  a  long  period  (Is. 
xiii.);  or,  as  in  Ezekiel's  prophecy  respecting  the 
humiliation  of  Egypt,  uttered  his  predictions  in 
such  ideal  language  as  scarcely  admitted  of  a  literal 
fulfillment  (Ez.  xxix.  8-12;  see  Fairbairn  in  loco). 
With  the  prophecies  of  more  distant  scope  the 
case  stood  thus.  A  ])icture  was  presented  to  the 
prophet's  gaze,  embodying  an  outward  representa- 
tion of  certain  future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments, 
triumphs,  or  blessings ;  a  picture  suggested  in  gen- 
eral by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  present 
(Zech.  vi.  0-1.5;  Ps.  v.,  Ixxii.),  or  of  the  past  (Ez. 
XX.  35,  36;  Is.  xi.  15,  xlviii.  21;  Ps.  xcix.  6  ff.), 
or  of  the  near  future,  already  anticipated  and 
viewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix.  7-26;  Ps.  Ivii.  6-11), 
or  of  all  these,  variously  combined,  altered,  and 
heightened  by  the  imagination.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  picture  was  ever  outwardly  brought 
to  pass:  the  local  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
spiritual,  the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  in- 
ward reality  before  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
took  effect.  In  some  cases,  more  especially  those  in 
which  the  ])rophet  had  taken  liis  stand  upon  the 
nearer  future,  there  was  a  preliminary  and  typical 
fulfillment,  or,  rather,  approach  to  it;  for  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  corresponded  to  the  full  extent  of  the  proph- 
ecy :  the  far-reaching  import  of  the  projjhecy  would 
have  been  obscured  if  it  had.  The  measuring-line 
never  outwardly  went  forth  upon  Gareb  and  com- 
passed about  to  Goath  (.Jer.  xxxi.  39)  till  the  days 
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of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  our  Saviour's  final  doom  ]  16 ;  1  John  iii.  12).     No  doubt  it  was  with  refer- 


upon  the  literal  Jerusalem  had  been  actually  pro- 
nounced; and  neither  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel 
nor  that  of  Herod  corresponded  to  that  which  had 
been  beheld  in  vision  by  Ezekiel  (xl.  ff.)-  There 
are,  moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  exceptional  cases 
in  which  even  tlie  outward  form  of  the  prophet's 
predictions  was  divinely  drawn  from  the  unknown 
future  as  much  as  from  the  historical  circumstances 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, the  details  of  the  imagery  by  means  of 
which  he  con-centrated  aU  his  conscious  conceptions 
of  the  future  were  literally,  or  almost  literally, 
verified  in  the  events  by  whicli  his  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  Such  is  the  case  in  Is.  liii.  The  Holy 
Spirit  presented  to  the  prophet  the  actual  deatli- 
scene  of  our  Saviour  as  tlie  form  in  whicli  his 
prophecy  of  that  event  was  to  be  embodied ;  and 
thus  we  trace  in  it  an  approach  to  a  literal  history 
of  our  Saviour's  endurances  before  they  came  to  pass. 
(Respecting  the  rudiments  of  interpretation,  let 
the  following  here  suffice:  The  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered  (n)  from 
the  context,  (i)  from  parallel  passages,  (c)  from  the 
traditional  interpi-etations  preserved  in  Jewish  com- 
mentaries and  dictionaries,  (</)  from  the  ancient 
versions,  (e)  from  the  cognate  languages,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  syntax  nnist  be  almost 
wholly  gathered  from  the  O.  T.  itself  ;  and  for  the 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  books,  while  the  im- 
portance of  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  is 
now  generally  recognized,  more  attention  needs  to 
be  bestowed  than  has  been  bestowed  hitherto  on 
the  centralism  and  mversion  by  which  the  poetical 
structure  and  language  is  often  marked.  It  may 
here  too  be  in  place  to  mention,  that  of  the  various 
systematic  treatises  which  have  by  different  gen- 
erations been  put  forth  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  most  standard  work  is  the  Fhihlogia 
Sacra  of  Sol.  Glassius  (Prof,  at  Jena,  t  1650),  orig- 
inally published  in  1623,  and  often  reprinted.  A 
new  edition  of  it,  "accommodated  to  their  times," 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  the  theological  views  of 
the  new  editors,  was  brought  out  by  Dathe  and 
Bauer,  1776-97.  It  is  a  vast  store-house  of  mate- 
ri.als;  but  the  need  of  such  treatises  has  been  now 
much  superseded  by  the  special  labors  of  more  re- 
cent scholars  in  particular  departments.) 

From  the  outward  form  of  the  O.  T.  we  proceed 
to  its  moral  element  or  soul.  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  that  St.  Paul  declared  that  all  Scripture 
was  given  by  inspiration  of  (jod,  and  was  profitaljle 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  (2  Tim.  iii.  16);  and  it  is  in 
the  implicit  recognition  of  the  essentially  moral 
character  of  the  whole,  that  our  Ijord  and  his 
Apostles  not  only  appeal  to  its  direct  precepts  (e.  (j. 
Matt.  XV.  4,  xix.  17-19),  and  set  forth  the  fullness 
of  their  bearing  (e.  (/.  Matt.  ix.  13),  but  also  lay 
bare  moral  lessons  in  0.  T.  passages  which  lie 
rather  lieneath  the  surface  than  upon  it  (Matt.  xix. 
5,  6,  xxii.  32;  John  x.  34,  35;  Acts  vii.  48,  49;  1 
Cor.  ix.  9,  10;  2  Cor.  viii.  13-15).  With.^egard 
more  particularly  to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral 
teaching  implied  in  its  letter;  and  in  his  denunci- 
ation of  the  Pharisees,  upbraids  them  for  tlieir 
omission  of  its  weightier  matters — judgment, 
mercy,  and  faith.  The  history,  too,  of  the  O.  T. 
finds  frequent  reference  made  in  the  N.  T.  to  its 
moral  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3;  Rom.  iv.,  ix.  17; 
I  Cor.  X.  6-11;  Heb.  iii.  7-11,  xi.;  2  Pet.  ii.  15- 


ence  to  the  moral  instruction  to  be  drawn   from  • 
them  that  that  history  had  been  made  to  dwell  at 
greatest    length  on  the  events   of  greatest    moral 
importance.     The  same  reason  explains  also  why 
it  should  be  to  so  large  an  extent  biographical. 
The  interpreter  of  the  O.  T.  will  have,  among  his 
other  tasks,  to  analyze  in  the  lives  set  before  him 
the  various  yet  generally  mingled  workings  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  and  of  the  spirit  of  sin.     He 
must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  any 
of  the  lives  are  those  of  perfect  men  ;  Scripture  no- 
where asserts   or  implies  it,  and  the  sins  of  even 
the  best  testify  against  it.     Nor  must  he  expect  to 
be  expressly  informed  of  each  recorded  action,  any 
more  than  of  each  sentiment  delivered  by  the  sev- 
eral speakers  in  the  book  of  Job,  whether  it  were 
commendable  or  the  contrary ;  nor  must  we  assume, 
as  some  have  done,  that  Scripture  identifies  itself 
with  every  action  of  a  saintly  man  which,  without 
openly  condemning,  it  records.     The  moral  errors 
by  which  the  lives  of  even    the    greatest    O.   T. 
saints  were  disfigured  are  related,  and  that  for  our 
instruction,  but  not  generally  criticised :  e.  q.  that 
of  Abraham  when,  alreadj-  once  warned  in  Egypt, 
he  suffered  the  king  of  Gerar  to  suppose  that  Sarah 
was  merely  his  sister;  or  that  of  David,  when,  by 
feigning   himself   mad,   he   practiced   deceit  upon 
Achish.     The  interpreter  of  Scripture  has  no  war- 
rant for  shutting  his  eyes  to  such  errors;  certainly 
not  the  warrant  of  David,   who  himself  virtually 
confessed  them  in   Ps.  xxxiv.    (see  especially  ver. 
13).     He  must   acknowledge  and    commend    the 
holy  faith  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  earliest  re- 
corded deeds  of  Jacob,   a   faith  rewarded  by  his 
becoming  the  heir  of  God's  promises ;  but  he  must 
no  less  acknowledge  and  condemn  Jacob's  unbroth- 
erly  deceit  and  filial  disobedience,  oflTeiises  punished 
by  the  sorrows  that  attended  him  from  his  flight 
into   Mesopotamia  to  the  day  of  his  deatli.     And 
should  he  be  tempted  to  desire  that  in  such  cases 
the  O.  T.  had  distinguished   more   directly  and 
authoritatively  the  good  from  the  evil,  he  will  ask. 
Would  it  in  that  case  have  spoken  as  effectually '? 
Are  not  our  thoughts  more  drawn  out,  and   our 
affections  more  engaged,  by  studying  a  man's  char- 
acter in  the  records  of  his  life  than  in  a  summary 
of  it  ready  prepared  for  us  ?     Is  it  in  a  dried  and 
labeled  collection  of  specimens,  or  in  a  living  garden 
where  the  flowers  have  all  their  several  imperfections, 
that  we  best  learn  to  appreciate  the  true  beauties 
of  floral  nature '?     The  true  glory  of  the  O.  T.  is 
here  the  choice  richness  of  the  garden  into  which 
it  conducts  us.     It  sets  before  us  just  those  lives 
—  the  lives  generally  of  religious  men  —  which  will 
best  repay  our  study,  and  will  rao£t  strongly  sug- 
gest the  moral   lessons   that  God  would  have  us 
learn ;  and  herein  it  is  that,  in  regard  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  0;  T.  history,  we  may  most  surely 
trace  the  overruling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
which  the  sacred  historians  wrote. 

But  the  O.  T.  has  further  its  sjiiritual  and  there- 
fore proi)hetical  element,  the  result  of  that  organic 
unity  of  sacred  history  by  means  of  which  the  same 
God  who  in  his  wisdom  delayed,  till  the  fullness  of 
time  should  be  come,  the  advent  of  his  Son  into 
the  world,  ordained  that  all  the  career  and  worship 
of  his  earlier  people  should  outwardly  anticipate 
the  glories  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  his  spiritually 
ransomed  Church.  Our  attention  is  here  first 
attracted  to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts  of  the  O. 
T.,  of  the  prospective  reference  of  which,  at  the 
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time  that  they  were  uttered,  no  question  can  exist,  I  is  beneath  the  sanctuary  (Ez.  xlvii.)-     Nor  could 
and  the  majority  of  wliich  still  awaited  their  fulfill-   it  well  be  that,  after  a  long  loss  of  genealogies  and 


ment  when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  born. 
No  new  covenant  had  up  to  that  time  been  inaugu- 
rated (Jer.  xxxi.  31-40);  no  temple  built  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  Ezekiel  had  described  (xl. 
ff.);  nor  had  the  new  David  ere  that  arisen  to  be  a 
prince  in  Israel  (iOid.  xxxiv.).  With  Christ,  then, 
the  new  era  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  com- 
menced. In  Him  were  to  be  fulfilled  all  things 
that  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  Him 
(Luke  xxiv.  44;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  54,  &c.).  A  mar- 
velous amount  there  was  in  his  person  of  the  veri- 
fication of  the  very  letter  of  prophecy  —  partly  that 
it  might  be  seen  how  definitely  all  had  pointed  to 
Him;  partly  because  his  outward  mission,  up 'to 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  letter  had  not  yet  been 
finally  superseded  by  the  spirit.  Yet  it  would 
plainly  be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  prophecies  as  Zech.  ix.  9  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  mere  outward  verification ;  and  with 
the  delivery  of  Christ  by  his  own  people  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  doom  on  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
for  rejecting  Him,  and  the  ratification  of  the  new 
covenant  by  his  death,  and  the  subsequent  mission 
of  the  Apostles  to  all  nations,  all  consummated  by 
the  final  blow  which  fell  within  forty  years  on  the 
once  chosen  people  of  God,  the  outward  blessings 
had  merged  forever  in  the  spiritual,  and  the  typ- 
ical Israelitish  nation  in  the  (Jhurch  Universal. 

Hence  the  entire  absence  from   the  N.  T.  of  any 
recognition,  by  either  Christ   or  his  Apostles,  of 
such  prospective  outward  glories  as  the  prophecies, 
literally  interpreted,  would  still  have  implied.     No 
hope  of  outward  restoration  mingled  with  the  sen- 
tence of  outward  doom  which  C^hrist  uttered  forth 
on  the  nation  from  which  He  himself  had  sprung 
(Matt.  xxi.  43,  xxiii.  38,  xxiv.  2);    no  old  outward 
deliverances  with  the  spiritual  salvation  which  He 
and  his   Apostles  declared   to  be  still  in  store  for 
those  of  the  race  of  Israel   who  should  believe  on 
Him  (Matt,  xxiii.  39;  Acts  iii.  19-21;   Rom.  xi. ; 
2    Cor.    iii.    16).     The    language    of  the  ancient 
prophecies  is  everywhere  applied  to  the  gathering 
together,  the  privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
universal  body  of  Christ  (John  x.  16,  xi.  52;  Acts 
ii.  39,  XV.  15-17;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  32,  33,  x.  11, 
13,  xi.  25,  26,  27;  2  Cor.   vi.  16-18;  Gal.  iv.  27; 
1   Pet.   iL   4-6,   10;  Rev.   iii.  7,  8,  xx.  8.  9,  xxi., 
xxii.);  above  all,  in  the   crowning  passage  of  the 
apostolic  interpretation   of  O.  T.  prophecy  (Heb. 
xii.   22),   in   which  the   Christian  Church   is  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  as  the  Zion  of  whose  glory  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken.     Even  apart,    however, 
from  the  authoritative  interpretation  thus   placed 
upon  them,  the  prophecies  contain  within  them- 
selves, in  sufficient  measure,  the  evidence  of  their 
spiritual  import.     It  could  not  be  that  the  literal 
Zion  should  be  greatly  raised  in  physical  height 
(Is.  ii.  2),  or  all  the  Holy  Land  leveled  to  a  plain 
(Zech.  xiv.  10),  or  portioned   out  by  straight  lines 
and  in  rectangles,  without  regard  to  its  physical 
conformation   (Ez.  xlv.);  or  that  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem should  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Temple  (ihiil.  xl. 
2),  and  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  it  {ibid.  xlv. 
6),  and  yet  that  it  should  occupy  its  old  place  (Jer. 
x.«i.  38,  39;  Zech.  xiv.  10);  or  that  holy  waters 
should  issue  from   Jerusalem,  increasing  in  depth 
as  they  roll  on,  not  through  the  accession  of  any 
tributarv  streams,  but  simply  because  their  source 


title-deeds,  the  Jews  should  be  reorganized  in  their 
tribes  and  families  (Zech.  xii.  12-14;  Mai.  iii.  3; 
Ez.  xliv.  15,  xlviii.),  and  settled  after  their  old 
estates  (Ez.  xxxvi.  11).  Nor  again,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship,  not  only  to  the  festivals  (Zech.  xiv.  16), 
but  even  monthly  and  weekly  (Is.  Ixvi.  23),  and 
yet  that  while  Jerusalem  were  thus  the  seat  of 
worship  for  the  whole  world,  there  should  also  be 
altars  everywhere  (Is.  xix.  19;  Zeph.  ii.  11;  Mai. 
i.  11),  both  being  really  but  different  expressions 
of  the  same  spiritual  truth  —  the  extension  of 
God's  pure  worship  to  all  nations.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  .lews  will  ever  again  outwardly  tri- 
umph over  heathen  nations  that  have  long  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  history  (Am.  ix.  11,  12; 
Is.  xi.  14;  Mic.  v.  5;  Ob.  17-21).  Nor  will  sac- 
rifices be  renewed  (Ez.  xliii.  &c.)  when  Christ  has 
by  one  ofi'ering  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified ;  nor  will  a  special  sanctity  yet  attach  to 
Jerusalem,  when  the  hour  is  come  that  "  neither 
in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  ''  shall  men 
worship  the  Father;  nor  yet  to  the  natural  Israel 
(cf.  Joel  iii.  4),  when  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  all  believers  being  now  alike  the  circum- 
cision (Phil.  iii.  3)  and  Abraham's  .seed  (Gal.  iii. 
29),  and  the  name  Israel  being  frequently  used  in 
the  N.  T.  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  (Matt. 
xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  30;  Rom.  xi.  26;  Gal.  vi.  16; 
cf.  Rev.  vii.  4,  xxi.  12). 

The  substance,  therefore,  of  these  prophecies  is 
the  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom  ;  it  is 
but  the  form  that  is  derived  from  the  outward  cir- 
ctmistances  of  the  career  of  God's  ancient  people, 
which  had   passed,   or  all  but  passed  away  before 
the   fulfiUtnent   of  the    promised    blessings    com- 
menced.    The  one  kingdom  was  indeed  to  merge 
into,  rather  than  to  be  violently  replaced  by  the 
other ;  the  holy  seed  of  old  was  to  be  the  stock  of 
the  new  generation ;    men  of  all  nations  were  to 
take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  Jew,  and  Israelitish 
Apostles  were  to  become  the  patriarchs  of  the  new 
Christian  comnumity.     Nor  was  even  the  form  in 
which  the  announcement  of  the  new  blessings  had 
been  clothed  to  be  rudely   cast  aside:  the   imagery 
of  the  jirophets  is  on  every  account  justly  dear  to 
us,  and  from  love,  no  less  than  from  habit,  we  still 
speak  the  language  of  Canaan.     But  then    arises 
the  question.  Must  not  this  language  have  been 
divinely  designed  from  the  first  as  the  language  of 
God's  Church  ?     Is   it  easily  to  be  supposed  that 
the  prophets,  whose  writings  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  should  have  so  extensively  used 
the  histoi-y  of  the  old  Israel  as  the  garment  wherein 
to  enwrap  their  delineations  of  the  blessings  of  the 
new,  and   yet  that  that  history  should  not  be  in 
itself  essentially  an  anticipation  of  what  the  prom- 
ised Redeemer  was  to  bring  with  him  ?     Besides, 
the  typical  import  of  the  Israelitish  tabernacle  and 
ritual  worship  is  implied  in  Heb.  ix.  ("  The  Holy 
Gho.st  this  signifying  "),  and  is  almost  universally 
allowed;  and  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  tear  asunder  the 
events  of  Israel's  history  from  the  ceremonies  of 
Israel's  worship;  nor  yet,  again,  the  events  of  the 
preceding  history  of  the  patriarclis  from  those  of 
the  history  of  Israel.     The  N.  T.  itself  implies  the 
typical  import  of  a  large  part  of  the  O.  T.  narra 
five.     The  ariginal  dominion  conferred  upon  man 
(1  Cor.  XV.  27;  Heb.  ii.  8),  the  rest  of  (iod  on  the 
seventh  day  (Heb.  iv.  4),  the  institution  of  mai- 
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riage  (Eph.  v.  31),  are  in  it  all  invested  with  a 
deeper  and  prospective  meaning.  80  also  the  offer- 
ing and  martyrdom  of  Abel  (Heb.  xi.  4,  xii.  24); 
the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21);  the  priesthood  of  JMelchizedek 
(Heb.  vii.,  following  Fs.  ex.  4);  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  of  their  children 
(Gal.  iv.  22  ffl);  the  offering  and  rescue  of  Isaac 
(Kom.  viii.  32;  Heb.  xi.  19);  tlie  favor  of  God  to 
Jacob  rather  than  Esau  (Horn.  ix.  10-13,  follow- 
ing Mai.  i.  2,  3);  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
(Matt.  ii.  15);  the  passoxer  feast  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8); 
.the  shepherdship  of  Moses  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  cf.  Is. 
Ixiii.  11,  Sept.);  his  veiling  of  his  face  at  Sinai 
(2  Cor.  iii.  13);  the  ratification  of  the  covenant 
by  blood  (Heb.  ix.  18  ff.):  the  priestly  character 
of  the  chosen  people  (1  I'et.  ii.  9);  God's  out- 
ward presence  with  them  (2  Cor.  vi.  16);  the  va- 
rious events  in  their  pilgrimage  through  the  desert 
(1  Cor.  x.),  and  specially  the  eating  of  manna  from 
heaven  (Matt.  iv.  4;  John  vi.  48-.51);  the  lifting 
up  of  the  brazen  serpent  (John  iii.  14);  the  prom- 
ise of  the  divine  presence  with  Israel  alter  the  re- 
moval of  Moses,  their  shepherd,  from  them  (Heb. 
xiii.  5,  cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  6);  the  kingdom  of  Uavid 
(Luke  i.  32,  33);  and  the  devouring  of  Jonah 
(Matt.  xii.  40).  If  some  of  these  instances  be 
deemed  doubtful,  let  at  least  the  rest  be  duly 
weighed,  and  this  not  without  regard  to  the  cu- 
mulative force  of  the  whole.  In  the  0.  'i'.  itself 
we  have,  and  this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events 
and  persons  expressly  treated  as  typical:  e.  ij.  the 
making  the  once-rejected  stone  the  headstone  of 
the  corner  (probably  an  historical  incident  in  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  second  Temple  (Ps. 
cxviii.  22);  the  arraying  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
with  fair  garments  (Zech.  iii. ).  and  the  placing  of 
crowns  on  his  head  to  symliolize  the  union  of  roy- 
alty and  priesthood  (Zech.  vi.  9  ff.).  A  further 
testimony  to  the  typical  character  of  the  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  furnished  by  the  typical 
character  of  the  events  related  even  in  the  New. 
All  our  Fiord's  miracles  were  essentially  tj'pical, 
an  I  are  almost  universally  so  acknowledged:  the 
works  of  mercy  which  He  wrought  outwardly  on 
the  body  betokening  his  corresponding  operations 
within  man's  soul.  So,  too,  the  outward  fulfillments 
of  prophecy  in  the  liedeemer's  life  were  types  of 
the  deeper  though  less  immediately  striking  fulfill- 
ment which  it  was  to  continue  to  receive  ideally; 
and  if  this  deeper  and  more  spiritual  significance 
underlie  the  literal  narrative  of  the  New  Testament, 
how  much  more  that  of  the  Old,  which  was  so  es- 
sentially designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  good 
things  to  come!  A  remarkable  and  honorable 
testimony  on  this  subject  was  borne  in  his  later 
years  by  De  Wette.  "  Long  before  Christ  ap- 
peared," he  says,  "  the  world  was  prepared  for  his 
ajipearance ;  the  entire  0.  T.  is  a  great  prophecy,  a 
gre.at  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  and  did  come. 
Who  can  deny  that  the  holy  seers  of  the  O.  T. 
saw,  in  sitirit,  the  advent  of  (Jhrist  long  liefore- 
hand,  and  in  prophetic  anticipations  of  greater  or 
less  clearness  had  ])resages  of  the  new  doJJh'ine'? 
The  typological  comparison,  too,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  New  was  no  mere  play  of  fancy ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  altogether  accidental  that  the 
evangelic  history,  in  the  most  important  partic- 
ulars, runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic "  (cited  by 
Tholuck,  The  Old  Tvslane.ni  in  the  New). 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  in  many  quarters 
an  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  spiritual  element 
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in  the  historical  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  arising  from 
the  fear  that  the  recognition  of  it  may  endanger 
that  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  events  recorded. 
Nor  is  such  danger  altogether  visionary ;  for  one- 
sided and  prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever 
so  abusing  one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to 
cast  a  slight  upon  the  rest.  But  this  does  not  aflfect 
its  existence ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  cer- 
tainly cases  in  which  the  .spiritual  element  confirms 
the  outward  reality  of  the  historical  fact.  So  is  it 
with  the  devouring  of  Jonah ;  which  many  would 
consign  to  the  region  of  parable  or  myth,  not  appar- 
ently from  any  I'esult  of  criticism,  which  is  indeed 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  origin  for  the  story  save  in  fact, 
but  simply  from  the  unwillingness  to  give  credit  to 
an  event  the  extraordinary  character  of  which  must 
have  been  patent  from  the  first.  But  if  the  divine 
purpose  were  to  prefigure  in  a  striking  and  efl'ective 
manner  the  passage  of  our  Saxiour  through  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb,  how  could  any  ordinary 
event,  akin  to  ordinary  human  experience,  ade- 
quately represent  that  of  which  we  have  no  expe- 
rience'/ The  utmost  perils  of  the  royal  psalmist 
required,  in  Ps.  xviii.,  to  be  heightened  and  com- 
pacted together  by  the  aid  of  extraneous  imagery 
in  order  that  they  might  typify  the  horrors  of 
death.  Those  same  horrors  were  more  definitely 
prefigured  by  the  incarceration  of  Jonah :  it  was  a 
marvelous  type,  but  not  more  marvelous  than  the 
antitype  which  it  foreshadowed;  it  testified  by  its 
very  wondrousness  that  there  are  gloomy  terrors 
Ijeyond  any  of  which  this  world  supplies  the  ex- 
perience, but  over  which  Christ  should  triumph,  as 
•Jonah  was  delivered  from  the  belly  of  the  fish. 

Of  another  danger  besetting  the  path  of  the  sjiirit- 
ual  interpreter  of  the  0.  T.,  we  have  a  warning 
in  the  unedii'ying  puerilities  into  which  some  have 
fallen.  Against  such  he  will  guard  by  foregoing 
too  curious  a  search  for  mere  external  resemblances 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  though 
withal  thankfully  recognizing  them  wherever  they 
present  themselves.  His  true  task  will  be  rather  to 
investigate  the  inward  ideas  involved  in  the  O.  T. 
narratives,  institutions,  and  prophecies  themselves, 
by  the  aid  of  the  more  perfect  manifestation  of  those 
ideas  in  the  transactions  and  events  of  gospel-times. 
The  spiritual  interpretation  must  rest  upon  both 
the  literal  and  the  moral ;  and  there  can  be  no  spirit- 
ual analogy  between  things  which  have  nought 
morally  in  common.  One  consequence  of  tliis  jjrin- 
ciple  will  of  com'se  be,  that  we  must  never  be  con- 
tent to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfillment  of 
prophecy.  It  can  never,  for  example,  be  admitted 
that  the  ordinance  respecting  the  entireness  of  the 
passover-lamb  had  reference  merely  to  the  jireserva- 
tion  of  our  Saviour's  legs  unbroken  on  the  cross,  or 
that  tiie  concluding  words  of  Zech.  ix.  9,  pointed 
merely  to  the  animal  on  which  our  Saviour  should 
oiitwariUy  ride  into  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  I'.gypt,  in  its  evangelic  reference,  had  re- 
spect merely  to  the  temporary  sojourn  of  our  Sav- 
iour in  the  same  country.  However  remarkablo 
the  outward  fulfillment  be,  it  must  always  guide  us 
to  some  deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  moral  element 
is  involved.  Another  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be  that  that  which 
was  forbidden  or  sinful  can,  so  far  as  it  was  sinful, 
not  be  regarded  as  typical  of  that  which  is  free 
from  sin.  We  may,  for  example,  reject,  as  alto- 
gether groundless,  the  view,  often  propounded,  but 
never  proved,  that  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  was  a  figure  of  the  reception  of  the 
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Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  tlie  Gospel.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing; 
that  that  which  was  sinful  may  have  originated  the 
occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  some  striking  type, 
than  there  is  in  believing  that  disobedience  brought 
about  the  need  of  redemption.  The  Israelites 
sinned  in  demanding  a  king ;  yet  the  earthly  king- 
dom of  David  was  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  fleeing,  like 
the  first  Adam,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  became  so  signal  a  type  of  the  second  Adam  in 
his  three  days'  removal  from  the  light  of  heaven. 
So  again  that  which  was  tolerated  rather  than  ap- 
proved may  contain  within  itself  the  type  of  some- 
thing imperfect,  in  contrast  to  that  which  is  more 
perfect.  Thus  Hagar,  as  the  concubine  of  Abra- 
ham, represented  the  covenant  at  Sinai;  but  it  is 
only  the  bondage-asjject  of  that  covenant  which 
here  comes  directly  under  consideration,  and  the 
children  of  the  covenant,  symbolized  by  Ishmael, 
are  those  only  who  cleave  to  the  element  of  bond- 
age in  it. 

Vet  withal,  in  la}  ing  down  rules  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  0.  J'.,  we  must  abstain  from  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  lin)its,  or  to  measure  the  exter)t 
of  its  fullness.  That  fullness  has  certainly  not  yet 
been,  nor  will  by  us  be  exhausted.  Search  after 
truth,  and  reverence  for  the  native  worth  of  the 
written  Word,  authorize  us  indeed  to  reject  past 
interpretations  of  it  which  cannot  be  shown  to  rest 
on  any  solid  foundation.  Still  all  interpretation  is 
essentially  progressive ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  0.  T. 
can  we  tell  the  number  of  meanings  and  bearings, 
beyond  those  with  which  we  are  ourselves  familiar, 
which  may  one  day  be  brought  out,  and  which  then 
not  only  may  approve  themselves  by  their  intrinsic 
reasonableness,  but  even  may  by  their  mutual  har- 
mony and  practical  interest  furnish  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  source  of  that  Scripture  which 
cannot  be  broken. 

C.  —  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
IN  the  New  Testament. 
The  New  Testament  quota^tions  from  the  Old 
form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  coimection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  Bible.  They  are  mani- 
fold in  kind.  Some  of  the  passages  quoted  contain 
prophecies,  or  involve  types  of  which  the  N.  T. 
writers  designed  to  indicate  the  fulfillment.  Oth- 
ers are  introduced  as  direct  logical  supports  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  were  enforcing.  In  all  eases 
which  can  be  clearly  referred  to  either  of  these  cat- 
egories, we  are  fairly  warranted  in  deeming  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  older  text  authoritative; 
and  from  these,  and  especially  from  an  analysis  of 
the  quotations  which  at  first  sight  present  difficid- 
ties,  we  may  study  the  principles  on  which  the 
sacred  appreciation  and  exegesis  of  the  older  Scrip- 
tures has  proceeded.  Let  it  only  be  borne  in  mind 
that  however  just  the  interpretations  virtually 
placed  upon  the  passages  quoted,  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  necessarily  complete.  The  contrary  is 
indeed  manifest  from  the  two  opposite  bearings  of 
the  same  passage,  Ps.  xxiv.  1,  brought  out  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  course  of  a  few  verses,  1  Cor.  x.  26,  28 
But  in  many  instances,  also,  the  N.  T.  writers  have 
quoted  the  O.  T.  rather  by  way  of  illustration,  than 
with  the  intention  of  leaning  upon  it;  variously 
applying  and  adapting  it,  and  making  its  language 
the  vehicle  of  their  own  independent  thoughts.  It 
could  hardly  well  be  otherwise.  The  thoughts  of 
all  who  have  been  deeply  educated  in  the  Scriptures 
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naturally  move  in  Scriptural  diction :  it  would  have 
been  strange  had  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  formed 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  distribute  all  the  quota- 
tions into  their  distinctive  classes.  But  among 
those  in  which  a  prophetical  or  typical  force  is 
ascribed  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted,  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  all  that  are  introduced  with  an 
intimation  that  the  Scripture  was  "fulfiUed."  And 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  word  "  fulfill,"  as 
applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been 
predicted  or  foreshadowed,  is  in  the  N.  T.  only  used 
by  our  Lord  himself  and  his  companion-apostles: 
not  by  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Lulie.  except  in  their  re- 
ports of  our  Lord's  and  Peters  sayings,  nor  yet  by 
St.  Paul  (Mark  xv.  28,  is  not  genuine).  It  had 
grown  familiar  to  the  original  Apostles  from  the 
continual  verification  of  the  0.  T.  which  they  had 
beheld  in  the  events  of  their  Master's  career.  These 
had  testified  to  the  deep  connection  between  the 
utterances  of  the  0.  T.  and  the  realities  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and,  through  the  general  connection  in  turn 
casting  down  its  radiance  on  the  individual  points 
of  contact,  the  higher  term  was  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  express  a  relation  for  which,  viewed  merely 
in  itself,  weaker  language  might  have  sufficed. 
Three  "  fulfillments  "  of  Scripture  are  traced  by  St. 
INIatthew  in  the  incidents  of  our  Saviour's  infancy 
(ii.  15,  18,  2.3).  He  beheld  Him  marked  out  as 
the  true  Israel,  the  beloved  of  God  with  high  des- 
tiny before  Him,  by  the  outward  correspondence 
between  his  and  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The 
sorrowing  of  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
children  was  to  him  a  renewal  of  the  grief  for  the 
captives  at  Kamah,  which  grief"  Jeremiah  had  de- 
scribed in  language  suggested  by  the  record  of  the 
patriarchal  grief  for  the  loss  of  Joseph :  it  was  thus 
a  present  token  (we  need  account  it  no  more)  of  the 
spiritual  captivity  which  all  outward  captivities  re- 
called, and  from  which,  since  it  had  been  declared 
that  there  was  hope  in  the  end,  Christ  was  to  prove 
the  deliverer.  And  again,  Christ's  sojourn  in 
despised  Nazareth  was  an  outward  token  of  the 
lowliness  of  his  condition ;  and  if  the  prophets  had 
rightly  spoken,  this  lowliness  was  the  necessary 
prelude,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the  pledge  of  his 
future  glory.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  cases 
the  evangelist,  in  his  \\onted  phrase,  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  events  came  to  pass  that  that  which 
was  spoken  "  might  be  fulfilled:  "  language  which 
nmst  not  be  arbitrarily  softened  down.  In  the 
other  case  the  phrase  is  less  definitely  strong: 
"  Then  was  fulfilled,"  etc.  The  substitution  of 
this  phrase  can,  however,  of  itself  decide  nothmg, 
for  it  is  used  of  an  acknowledged  prophecy  in  xxvii. 
9.  And  should  any  be  disposed  on  other  grounds 
to  view  the  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxi.  15  merely  as 
an  adornment  of  the  narrative,  let  them  first  con- 
sider whether  the  evangelist,  who  was  occupied  with 
the  history  of  Christ,  would  be  likely  formally  to 
introduce  a  passage  from  the  O.  T.  merely  as  an 
illustration  of  maternal  grief. 

In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  we  find  a  continual  variation 
from  the  Utta-  of  the  older  Scrijjtures.  To  this 
variation  three  causes  may  be  specified  as  having 
contributed. 

First,  all  the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  from  the 
Septuagint;  correcting  it  indeed  more  or  less  by 
the  Hebrew,  especially  when  it  was  needful  for 
their  purpose:  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether; 
still  abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  show 
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that  it  was  the  primary  source  whence  their  quota- 
tions were  drawn.  Their  use  of  it  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  corresponding  use  of  our  liturgical 
version  of  the  Psalms;  a  use  founded  on  love  as 
well  as  on  habit,  but  which  nevertheless  we  forego 
when  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  follow 
the  more  accurate  rendering.  Consequently,  when 
the  errors  involved  in  the  Septuagint  version  do  not 
interfere  with  the  purpose  which  the  N.  T.  writer 
Lad  in  view,  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  quotation:  see  Matt.  xv.  9  (a  record  of  our 
Lord's  words);  Luke  iv.  18;  Acts  xiii,  41,  xv.  17; 
Rom.  XV.  10;  2  Cor.  iv.  1-3;  Heb.  viii.  9,  x.  5,  xi. 
21.  The  current  of  apostolic  thought,  too,  is  fre- 
quently dictated  by  words  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
differ  much  from  the  Hebrew:  see  Kom.  ii.  24;  1 
Cor.  XV.  55;  2  Cor.  ix.  7;  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Or  even 
an  absolute  interpolation  of  the  Septuagint  is 
quoted,  Heb.  i.  G  (Deut.  xxxii.  43).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Matt.  xxi.  5;  1  Cor.  iii.  19,  the  Septua- 
gint is  corrected  by  the  Hebrew:  so  too  in  Matt. 
ix.  13;  Luke  xxii.  37,  there  is  an  effort  to  preserve 
an  expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew  wliich  the  Sep- 
tuagint had  lost;  and  in  Matt.  iv.  15,  16;  John 
xix.  37;  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  the  Septuagint  disappears 
altogether.  In  Rom.  ix.  33,  we  have  a  quotation 
from  the  Septuagint  combined  with  another  from 
the  Hebrew.  In  Mark  xii.  30;  Luke  x.  27;  Rom. 
xii.  19,  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  are  superadded 
the  one  upon  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, which  in  this  respect  stands  alone,  the  Sep- 
tuagint is  uniformly  tbllowed ;  except  in  the  one 
remarkable  quotation,  Heb.  x.  30,  which,  accord- 
ing neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Septuagint, 
was  probably  derived  from  the  last-named  pas- 
sage, Rom.  xii.  19,  wherewith  it  exactly  coincides. 
The  quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9  seems  to  have  been 
derived  not  directly  from  the  O.  T.,  but  rather 
from  a  Christian  liturgy  or  other  document  into 
which  the  language  of  Is.  Ixiv.  4  had  been  trans- 
ferred. 

Secondly,  the  N.  T.  writers  must  have  frequently 
quoted  from  memory.  The  0.  T.  had  been  deeply 
instilled  into  their  minds,  ready  for  service,  when- 
ever needed;  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  predictions 
which  they  witnessed,  made  its  utterances  rise  up 
in  life  before  them :  cf.  John  ii.  17,  22.  It  was  of 
the  very  essence  of  such  a  living  use  of  O.  T. 
Scripture  that  their  quotations  of  it  should  not  of 
necessity  be  verbally  exact. 

Thirdly,  combined  with  this  there  was  an  altera- 
tion of  conscious  or  unconscious  design.  Some- 
times the  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  increased 
force :  hence  the  variation  from  the  original  in  the 
form  of  the  divine  oath,  Rom.  xiv.  11;  or  the 
result  "I  quake,"  substituted  for  the  cause,  Heb. 
xii.  21 ;  or  the  insertion  of  rhetorical  words  to 
bring  out  the  emph.asis,  Heb.  xii.  26;  or  the  change 
of  person  to  show  that  what  men  perpetrated  had 
its  root  in  God's  determinate  counsel,  Matt.  xxvi. 
31.  Sometimes  an  O.  T.  pass.age  is  abridged,  and 
in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  little  altera- 
tion, as  to  present  an  aspect  of  completeness,  and 
yet  omit  what  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  ptlrpose. 
Acts  i.  20;  1  Cor.  i.  31.  At  other  times  a  pas- 
sage is  enlarged  by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage 
from  another  source:  thus  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19, 
although  the  contents  are  professedly  those  read 
by  our  Lord  from  Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the  words  "  to 
Bet  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  introduced 
from  Is.  Iviii.  0  (Sept.):  similarly  in  Rom.  xi.  8, 
Ueut.  xxix.  4  is  combined  with  Is.  xxix.  10.     In 
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some  cases  still  greater  liberty  of  alteration  is 
assumed.  In  Rom.  x.  11,  the  word  ttSs  is  intro- 
duced into  Is.  xxviii.  16,  to  show  that  that  is 
uttered  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  In  Rom.  xi.  26, 
27,  the  "to  Zion  "  of  Is.  lix.  20  (Sept.  fveKsv 
Sicoj')  is  replaced  by  "out  of  Sion  '"  (suggested  by 
Is.  ii.  3 ) :  to  Zion  the  Redeemer  had  already  come ; 
from  Zion,  the  Christian  Church,  his  law  was  to 
go  forth;  or  even  from  the  literal  Jerusalem,  cf. 
Luke  xxiv.  47;  Rom.  xv.  19,  for,  till  she  was 
destroyed,  the  type  was  still  in  a  measure  kept  up. 
In  Matt.  viii.  17,  the  words  of  Is.  liii.  4  are 
adapted  to  the  divine  removal  of  disease,  tlie  out- 
ward token  and  witness  of  that  sin  which  Christ 
was  eventually  to  remove  by  his  death,  thereby 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  more  completely.  For  other, 
though  less  striking,  instances  of  variation,  see  1 
Cor.  xiv.  21;  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  In  some  places  again, 
the  actual  words  of  the  original  are  taken  up,  but 
employed  with  a  new  meaning :  thus  the  ipx^S/xti/os, 
which  in  Hab.  ii.  3  merely  qualified  the  verb,  is  in 
Heb.  x.  37  made  the  subject  to  it. 

Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  in 
the  quotation  itself,  is  the  circumstance  that  in 
IMatt.  xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the 
author  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zechariah : 
the  reason  being,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Heng- 
stenberg  in  his  Christology,  that  the  prophecy  is 
based  upon  that  in  Jer.  xviii.,  xix.,  and  that  with- 
out a  reference  to  this  original  source  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  fulfillment  of  Zeck.ariah's 
prophec}'  would  be  misunderstood."  The  case  is 
indeed  not  entirely  unique;  for  in  the  Greek  of 
Mark  i.  2,  3,  where  Mai.  iii.  1  is  combined  with 
Is.  xl.  3,  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone  is  mentioned : 
it  was  on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Malachi  partly 
depended.  On  the  other  hand  in  Matt.  ii.  23; 
John  vi.  45,  the  comprehensive  mention  of  the 
prophets  indicates  a  reference  not  only  to  the  pas- 
sages more  particularly  contemplated.  Is.  xi.  1,  liv. 
13,  but  also  to  the  general  tenor  of  what  had  been 
elsewhere  propheticaUy  uttered. 

The  above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
freedom  with  which  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
interwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their  writings. 
It  could  only  result  in  failure  were  we  to  attempt 
any  merely  mechanical  account  of  variations  from 
the  0.  T.  text  which  are  essentially  not  mechanical. 
That  which  is  still  replete  with  life  may  not  be 
dissected  by  the  anatomist.  There  is  a  spiritual 
meaning  in  their  employment  of  Scripture,  even 
as  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning  in  Scripture  itself. 
And  though  it  would  be  as  idle  to  treat  of  their 
quotations  without  reference  to  the  Septuagint,  aa 
it  would  be  to  treat  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
Bilile  without  attending  first  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation, still  it  is  only  when  we  pay  regard  to 
the  inner  purpose  for  which  each  separate  quota- 
tion was  made,  and  tlie  inner  significance  to  the 
writer's  mind  of  the  passage  quoted,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  any  true  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  phenomena  of  these  quotations  frequently  pre- 
.sent.  (Convenient  tallies  of  the  quotations,  ranged 
in  the  order  of  the  N.  T.  passages,  a,re  given  in 
the  Introductions  of  Davidson  and  Home.  A 
much  fuller  table,  embracing  the  informal  verbal 
allusions,  and  ranged  in  the  contrary  order,  but 
with  a  reverse  index,  has  been  compiled  by  Gough 
and  published  separately,  1855.)  J.  F.  T. 

1  *  See  the  remarks  on  this  passage,  Tol.  i.  p.  20ai 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  1503  a.  GL 
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*  See  on  the  mode  of  citing  the  Old  Testament 
in  tlie  New,  Tholuck's  Das  A.  Test,  im  Neven 
Test,  pp.  1-GO  (3t>=  Aufl.),  and  transl.  by  Prof. 
C.  A.  Aiken,  BM.  Sacra,  xi.  568-616 ;  W.  Lind- 
say Alexander's  Connexion  and  Harmony  of  tlte 
0.  and  N.  Testaments,  lect.  i.  pt.  ii.  (Lond.  1841); 
Fairliairn's  Htrme.neutical  Manual,  pt.  third,  pp. 
393-456  (Amer.  repr.  1859);  and  Turpie's  The 
Old  Test,  in  the  New  (Lond.  1868).  H. 

*  OLEANDER.     [Willows,  Amer.  ed.] 
OLIVE    (n^T  :      i\aia)-     No    tree  is   more 

closely  associated  with  the  history  and  civilization 
of  man.  Our  concern  with  it  here  is  in  its  sacred 
relations,  and  in  its  connection  with  Judaea  and 
the  Jewish  people. 

Many  of  the  Scriptural  associations  of  the  olive- 
tree  are  singularly  poetical.  It  has  this  remarkable 
interest,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  foliage  is  the 
earliest  that  is  mentioned  by  name,  when  the 
waters  of  the  flood  began  to  retire.  ■'  Lo !  in  the 
dove's  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  pluckt  off:  so  Noah 
knew  that  the  waters  were  abated   from  off  the 
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earth"  (Gen.  viii.  11).  How  far  this  early  inci- 
dent may  have  suggested  the  later  emblematical 
meanings  of  the  leaf,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
now  it  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  disconnect  the 
thought  of  peace  from  this  scene  of  primitive 
patriivrchal  history,  as  from  a  multitude  of  allusions 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Next,  we  find  it 
the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest  allegory. 
When  the  trees  invited  it  to  reign  over  them,  its 
sagacious  answer  sets  it  before  us  in  its  character- 
istic relations  to  Divine  worship  and  domestic  life. 
"  Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they 
honoi  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees?"  (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is 
the  emblem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing. 
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He  compares  himself  to  "  a  green  olive  tree  in  the 
house  of  God"  (Ps.  lii.  8);  and  he  compares  the 
children  of  a  righteous  man  to  the  "  olive-branches 
round  about  his  table  "  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3).  So  with 
the  later  prophets  it  is  the  symbol  of  beauty, 
luxuriance,  and  strength ;  and  hence  the  symbol 
of  religious  privileges:  "  His  branches  shall  spread, 
and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,"  are  the 
words  in  the  concluding  promise  of  Hosea  (xiv.  6). 
"  The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  green  olive-tree,  fair, 
and  of  goodly  fruit,"  is  the  expostulation  of  Jere- 
miah when  he  foretells  refriluition  for  advantages 
abused  (xi.  16).  Here  we  may  compare  I'xclus.  1. 
10.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading  this 
imagery,  that  the  olive  was  among  the  most  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  vegetation  of  .luda'a.  Thus 
after  the  Gaptivity,  when  the  Israelites  kept  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  find  them,  among  other 
branches  for  the  booths,  bringing  "olive-branches" 
from  the  "mount"  (Neh.  viii.  15).  "The  mount" 
is  doubtless  the  famous  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  "  Olivetum  "  of  the  Vulgate.  [Olivks,  Mount 
OF.]  Here  we  carmot  forget  that  the  trees  of  this 
sacred  hill  witnessed  not  only  the  liimiil- 
iation  and  sorrow  of  David  in  Absalom's 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  but  also  some 
of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in  the  life  of 
David's  Lord  and  Son ;  the  prophecy 
over  Jerusalem,  the  agony  in  the  garden 
(Gethskmane  itself  means  "  a  press  for 
olive-oil  "),  and  the  ascension  to  heaven. 
Turning  now  to  the  mystic  imagery  of 
Zechariah  (iv.  3,  11-14),  and  of  St.  John 
in  the  Apocal3'pse  (Rev.  xi.  3,  4),  we  find 
the  olive-tree  used,  in  both  cases,  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.  We  cannot  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  "  the  two  olive-trees 
.  .  .  the  two  olive-branches  .  .  .  the  two 
anointod  ones  that  stand  by  the  I  ord  of 
the  whole  earth  "  (Zech.);  or  of  "  the  two 
witnesses  .  .  .  the  two  olive-trees  standing 
before  the  God  of  the  earth"  (Rev.):  but 
we  may  remark  that  we  iiave  here  a  very 
expressive  link  iietsveen  the  prophecies  of 
the  0.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  Finally,  in  the 
argumentation  of  St.  Paul  concerning  tlie 
relative  positions  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  the  counsels  of  God,  this  tree  supplies 
the  basis  of  one  of  his  most  forcible  alle- 
gories (Rom.  xi.  16-25).  The  Gentiles  are 
the  "wild  olive"  (aypifAmos),  grafted  in 
upon  the  "good  olive"  (/caAAieAaioj),  to 
which  once  the  Jews  belonged,  and  with 
which  they  may  again  be  incorporated.  It 
must  occur  to  any  one  that  the  natural 
process  of  grafting  is  here  inverted,  the  cus- 
tom being  to  engraft  a  good  branch  upon  a 
bad  stock.  And  it  has  been  contended  that  in  the 
case  of  the  olive-tree  the  inverse  process  is  some- 
times practiced,  a  wild  twig  being  engrafted  lo 
strengthen  the  cultivated  olive.  Thus  Mr.  Ewbank 
{Coinm.  on  Romans,  ii.  112)  quotes  from  Palla- 
dius: — 

"Fecundat  sterilis  pingues  oleaster  olivas, 
Et  quae  non  novit  munera  ferre  docot." 

But  whatever  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  recourse  to  this  supposition:  and  indeed  it 
confuses  the  allegory.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  St. 
Paul  would  hold  himself  tied  by  horticultural  law? 
in  using  such  an  image  as  this.  Perhaps  the  very 
stress  of  the  allegory  is  in  this,  that  the  grafthig 
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is  contrary  to  nature  {napa  (pvaiv  ivfKfVTpla-dTj^, 
V.  24). 

This  discussion  of  the  passage  in  the  Romans 
leads  us  naturally  to  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive-tree,  its  industrial  applications,  and  general 
characteristics.  It  grows  freely  almost  everywhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  but,  as  has 
been  said  above,  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in 
Palestine.  See  Deut.  vi.  11,  vii.  8,  xxviii.  40. 
Olive-yards  are  a  matter  of  course  in  descriptions 
of  the  country,  like  vineyards  and  corn-fields  (Judg. 
XV.  5;  1  Sam.  viii.  14).  The  kings  had  very 
extensive  ones  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  Even  now  the 
tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  country.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  olive-grove.  Certain  districts 
may  be  specified  where  at  various  times  this  tree 
has  been  very  luxuriant.  Of  Asher,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Lebanon,  it  was  prophesied  that  he  should 
"dip  his  foot  in  oil"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24).  The  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  has  already 
been  mentioned.     In  the  article  on  Gaza  we  have 
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alluded  to  its  large  and  productive  olive-woods  in 
the  present  day:  and  we  may  refer  to  Van  de 
Velde's  Si/ria  (i.  .386)  for  their  extent  and  beauty 
in  the  vale  of  Shechem.  The  cultivation  of  the 
olive-tree  had  the  closest  connection  with  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Israelites,  their  trade,  and  even 
their  public  ceremonies  and  religious  worship.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  use  of  olive-oil  for  food  is 
furnished  by  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  where  we  are  told  that 
Solomon  provided  Hiram's  men  with  "  twenty 
thousand  baths  of  oil."  (Compare  Ezra  iii.  7.  Too 
much  of  this  product  was  supplied  for  home  con- 
sumption :  hence  we  find  the  country  sending  it  as 
an  export  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17),  and  to  Egypt 
(Hos.  xii.  1).  This  oil  was  used  in  coronations, 
thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  x 
1,  xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also  mixed  with  the  ofterings 
in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  G,  15).  Even  in  the 
wilderness  very  strict  directions  were  given  that, 
in  the  Tabernacle,  the  Israelites  were  to  have  "  pure 
oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lan>p  t" 


Old  Olive-trees  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 


biu'n  always  "  (Ex.  xxvii.  20).  For  the  burning 
of  it  in  common  lamps,  see  Matt.  xxv.  3,  4,  8.  The 
use  of  it  on  the  hair  and  skin  was  customary,  and 
indicative  of  cheerfulness  (Ps.  xxiii.  5;  Matt.  vi. 
17).  It  was  also  employed  medici)iaUy  in  surgical 
cases  (Luke  x.  34)."  See  again  Mark  vi.  13;  Jam. 
V.  14,  for  its  use  in  combination  with  prayer  on 
behalf  of  the  sick.  [Oil;  Anoint.]  Nor,  in 
enumerating  the  useful  applications  of  the  olive- 
tree,  nnist  we  forget  the  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
solid,  with  a  fine  grain,  and  a  pleasing  yellowish 
tint.  It)  Solomon's  Temple  the  cherubim  were 
"of  olive-tree"   (1   K.  vi.  23),*  as  also  the'-^oors 


«  All  these  subjects  admit  of  very  full  illustration 
from  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  And  if  this  were  not 
a  Biblical  article,  we  should  dwell  upon  other  classical 
associations  of  the  tree  which  supplied  the  victor's 
wreath  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  twig  of  which  is 
the  familiar  mark  on  the  coins  of  Athens.  See  Judith 
XT.  13. 
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(vv.  31,  32)  and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the 
l)erries  (Jam.  iii.  12;  2  Esdr.  xvi.  29),  which 
produce  the  oil,  they  were  sometimes  gathered 
by  shaking  the  tree  (Is.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by 
beating  it  (Deut.  xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the 
treading  of  the  fruit  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24;  Mic.  vi. 
15).  Hence  the  mention  of  "oil-fats"  (Joel  ii. 
24).  Nor  must  the  flower  be  passed  over  without 
notice :  — 

"  Si  bene  floruerint  olese,  nitidissimus  annus." 

Ov.  Fast.  V.  2(55. 

The  wind  was  dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the 

6  *  If  the  olive  be  the  wood  intended  in  1  K.  vi. 
23,  it  is  singular  that  a  wood  of  such  hardness  should 
have  been  used  for  a  carvinjr,  when  the  carving  was 
to  be  covered  with  gold,  and  thus  the  fine  gniiu  would 
be  concealed.  Tristram  (IVat.  Hist,  of  t/ir  Bible,  p. 
371)  thinks  that  the  oleaster  is  meant  here.  See  Oai« 
TREE.  ,  G.  K.   P. 
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olive;  for  the  least  ruffling  of  a  breeze  is  apt  to 
cause  the  flowers  to  fall :  — 

"  Florebant  olese  :  venti  nocuere  protervi." 

Ov.  Fast.  V.  321. 

Thus  we  see  the  force  of  the  words  of  Eliphaz  the 
Teniaiiite:  "He  shall  cast  off  his  flower  like  the 
olive  "  (Job  XV.  33).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
locust  was  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos 
iv.  9).  It  happened  not  unfrequeutly  that  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  that  "  the  labor  of  the  olive 
failed"  (Hab.  iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  it  thrives  best  in  warm  and  sunny  situations. 
It  is  of  a  moderate  height,  with  knotty  gnarled 
trunks,  and  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark.  It  grows 
slowly,  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age.  Its  look  is 
singularly  indicative  of  tenacious  vigor :  and  this 
is  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  its 
"  greenness,"  as  emblematic  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity. The  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduous.  Those 
who  see  olives  for  the  first  time  are  occasionally 
disappointed  by  the  dusty  color  of  their  foliage; 
but  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  find  an  in- 
expressible charm  in  the  rippling  changes  of  these 
slender  gray-green  leaves.  JMr.  liuskin's  pages  in 
the  Stones  of'  Venice  (iii.  175-177)  are  not  at  all 
extravagant. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive. 
All  who  have  written  on  the  trees  and  plants  of 
Scripture  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  olive. 
One  especially  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  namely, 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  pp.  51-57.  But,  for 
Biblical  illustration,  no  later  work  is  so  useful  as 
the  Hie fobotcmico7i  of  Celsius,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Linnaeus.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  nobitf  olive-yards  of  Attica,  which  Paul 
must  ha\e  seen  whether  he  went  from  Athens  to 
Corinth  by  the  way  of  Megara  or  Pirseeus  (Acts 
xviii.  1),  still  preserve  their  ancient  fame.  Allusion 
is  made  above  to  the  olive-press.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thom- 
son found  several  such  presses  still  well  preserved 
from  early  Hebrew  times,  at  Um  el-Arotmiia,  not 
far  from  T}re,  a  little  north  of  Kanali.  [Kanah.] 
"  Two  columns,  about  two  feet  square  and  eight 
feet  high,  stand  on  a  stone  base,  and  have  a  stone 
of  the  same  length  and  size  on  the  top.  Some- 
times there  are  two  on  the  top,  to  make  it  more 
firm.  These  columns  are  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
in  the  inner  sides,  facing  each  other,  are  grooves 
cut  from  near  the  top  to  the  bottom,  about  four 
inches  deep  and  six  wide,  in  which  the  plank  which 
pressed  on  the  olives  mo\  ed  up  and  down.  .  .  .  The 
plank  was  placed  upon  them  and  pressed  down 
by  a  long  beam  acting  as  a  lever,  by  the  aid  of 
the  great  stones  on  the  top  of  the  columns.  .  .  . 
Close  to  the  press,  are  two  immense  stone  basins, 
in  which  the  olives  were  ground.  I  measured  one 
which  had  recently  been  uncovered.  It  was  seven 
feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  a  foot  deep,  with  a  rim 
six  inches  thick ;  a  huge  bowl  of  polished  stone, 
without  a  flaw  or  crack  in  it  "  {Bibl.  Sacra,  xii. 
832  f.).  The  same  writer  {Land  and  Booh,  i.  72- 
76)  explains   in    a   striking   manner  the  various 


rius  olivarum.     The  names  applied  to  the  mount  in 
the  Targums  are  as  follows  :   SH'^T  "1^12  or  S^iH^? 

(2  Sam.  XV.  30,  2  K.  xxiii.  13,  eZ  xi.  23,  Zech.  xTv.  4)', 

■       t 
Sn27tt   tS  (Cant.  Tiii.  3  ;  and  Gen.  viii.  11,  Pseudo- 

jon.  only).     The  latter  Is  the  name  employed  in  the 
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Scripture  allusions  to  the  oUve  (Job  xv.  33 ;  Hab. 
iii.  18;  Is.  xvii.  6;  Dent.  xxiv.  20).  "  The  sites," 
says  Mr.  Tristram,  "  of  many  of  the  deserted 
towns  of  Judah  bear  witness  to  the  former  abun- 
dance of  the  olive,  where  it  now  no  longer  exists, 
by  the  oil-presses,  with  their  gutters,  troughs,  and 
cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  far  south  of  Hebron,  where  not 
an  olive  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  also  manj 
among  deserted  thickets  of  Carmel  "  (Nat.  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  p.  37G).  IMost  of  the  passages  which 
refer  to  the  olive  might  have  been  written  in  our 
own  day,  so  remarkably  do  the  present  customs 
accord  with  those  of  the  oldest  known  inhaliitants 
of  the  land.  Ixyrer  (Herzog's  Real-Encijk.  x.  547) 
quotes  Schulz  {Leitunyen  des  Hochsten,  v.  8t;)  as 
saying  that  the  wild  olive  may  be  and  is  used  in 
the  Ivast  for  grafting  the  cultivated  olive  -when  the 
latter  becomes  unfruitful ;  but  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  Paul  does  not  refer  in  Rom.  xi.  17  to 
any  actual  process  in  nature,  but  assumes  the  ease 
for  the  sake  of  illustration.  H. 

*  OLIVE -BERRIES  (Jam.  iii.  12). 
[Olivi;:.] 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF  (D\n'*:trT  in  : 
rh  upos  tSiv  iAaioiv  '■  Mans  Olivarum).  The 
exact  expression  "  the  Blount  of  Olives  "  occurs 
in  the  O.  T.  in  Zech.  xiv.  only;  in  the  other 
places  of  the  O.  T.  in  which  it  is  referred  to,  the 
form  employed  is  the  "ascent  of "  the  olives"  (2 
Sam.  XV.  30;  A.  V.  inaccurately  "  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Olivet"),  or  simply  "the  mount"  (Neh. 
viii.  15),  "  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem  "  (1  K.  xi. 
7),  or  "  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city"  (Kz.  xi.  23). 

In  the  N.  T.  three  forms  of  the  word  occur:  (1.) 
The  usual  one,  "  The  Mount  of  Olives  "  {-rh  bpos 
tS)v  iAaicov)-  (2.)  By  St.  Luke  twice  (xix.  29, 
xxi.  37);  "the  mount  called  Elaiun "  (rh  u.  rh 
Ka\.  i\aiu>v ;  Pec.  Text,  'EAaioJj',  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  A.  V.).  (3.)  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts 
i.  12),  the  "mount  called  Olivet"  (op.  rh  Ka\. 
i\aia>uos)- 

It  is  the  well-known  eminence  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  intimately  and  characteristically  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  intervening  times,  and 
one  of  the  firmest  links  by  which  the  two  are  united ; 
the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David  and  the  triumphal 
progress  of  the  Son  of  David,  of  the  idolatry  of 
Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  betrayal  of  Christ. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be  amply  settled  by 
the  account  of  the  first  of  the  events  just  named,  as 
related  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  with  the  elucidations  of  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  9).  David's  object 
was  to  place  the  Jordan  between  himself  and  Ab- 
salom. He  therefore  flies  by  the  road  called  "  the 
road  of  the  wilderness  "  (xv.  23).  This  leads  him 
across  the  Kidron,  past  the  well-known  olive-tree  ^ 
which  marked  the  path,  up  the  toilsome  ascent  of 


Mishna  {Parah,  c.  3).  Its  meaning  is  "  oil  "  or  "  oint- 
ment." The  modern  Arabic  name  for  the  whole  ridge 
seems  to  be  Jehel  es-Zeitfm,  i.  e.  Mount  of  Olives,  or 
Jebel  Tiir.  the  mount  of  the  mount,  meaning,  the  im- 
portant mount. 

b  The  allusion  to  this  tree,  which  survives  in  the 
LXX.  of  ver.  18,  has  vanished  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text. 
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the  mount  —  elsewhere  exactly  described  as  facing 
Jerusalem  on  the  east  (1  K.  xi.  7;  Ez.  xi.  23; 
Mark  xiii.  3)  — to  the  summit,"  where  was  a  con- 
secrated spot  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship God.*  At  this  spot  he  again  performed  his 
devotions  —  it  must  have  seemed  for  the  last  time 
—  and  took  his  farewell  of  the  city,  "  with  many 
tears,  as  one  who  had  lost  his  kingdom."  He  then 
turned  the  summit,  and  after  passing  Bahurim, 
probably  about  where  Bethany  now  stands,  con- 
tinued the  descent  tin-ough  the  "  dry  and  thirsty  ^ 
land  "  until  he  arrived  "weary  "  at  the  bank  of 
the  river  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §§  2-();  2  Sam.  xvi. 
14,  xvii.  21,  22). 

Tliis,  which  is  the  earliest  mention  "^  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  is  also  a  conjplete  introduction 
to  it.  It  stands  forth,  with  every  feature  complete, 
almost  as  if  in  a  picture.  Its  nearness  to  .leru- 
.salem;  the  ravine  at  its  foot;  the  olive-tree  at 
its  base ;  the  steep  road  through  the  trees  «  to  the 
summit;  the  remarkable  view  from  thence  of  Zion 
and  the  cit}-,  spread  opposite  aud  almost  seemisg 
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to  rise  towards  the  spectator  ;  the  very  "  stones 
and  dust".'"  of  the  rugged  and  sultry  descent, — 
all  are  caught,  nothing  essential  is  omitted. 

The  remaining  references  to  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  but  slight.  The  "  high  places  "  which 
Solomon  constructed  for  the  gods  of  his  numerous 
wives,  were  in  the  mount  "  facing  Jerusalem  " 
(1  K.  xi.  7)  —  an  expression  which  applies  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  only,  as  indeed  all  commentators 
apply  it.  Slodern  tradition  (see  below)  has,  after 
some  hesitation,  fixed  the  site  of  these  sanctuaries 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  four  summits  into 
which  the  whole  range  of  the  mount  is  divided, 
and  tlierefbre  far  removed  from  that  principal 
suumiit  over  which  Uavid  took  his  way.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  0.  T.  to  countenance  this, 
or  to  forbid  our  believing  that  Solomon  adhered  to 
tlie  sfiot  already  consecrated  in  the  time  of  his 
tiither.  The  reverence  which  in  our  days  attaches 
to  the  spot  on  the  very  top  of  the  principal  summit, 
is  probably  only  changed  in  its  object  from  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 


Mount  of  Olives.     (From  Bartlett's  Walks  about  Jerusalem.) 


During  the  next  four  hundred  years  we  have  only 
the  brief  notice  of  .Josiah's  iconoclasms  at  this  spot. 
Ahaz  and  Manasseh  had  no  doubt  maintained  and 
enlarged  the  original  erections  of  Solomon.  These 
Josiah  demolished.  He  "  defiled  "  the  high  places, 
broke  to  pieces  the  uncouth  and  obscene  symbols 


«  The  mention  of  the  summit  marks  the  road  to 
have  been  that  over  the  present  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  southern  road  keeps  below  the  summit  the 
whole  way. 

b  The  expression  of  the  text  denotes  that  this  was 
a  known  and  frequeiitetl  spot  for  devotion.  The  Tal- 
mudists  say  that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  Ark 
and  Tabernacle  were  first  caught  sight  of  in  approach- 
ing Jerusalem  over  the  Mount.  Spots  from  which  a 
sanctuary  is  visible  are  still  considered  in  the  East  as 
themselves  sacred.  (See  the  citations  in  Lightfoot  on 
Luke  xxiv.  50  ;  and  compare  Mizpeii,  p.  1977  note.)  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  expression  is  "  where 
they  worshipped  CJod,"  not  .Jehovah  ;  as  if  it  wore  one 
»f  the  old  sanctuaries  of  Eloliim,  like  Bethel  or  Moreh. 

c  Pb.  Ixiii.  -r  by  its  title  and  by  constant  tradition 


which  deformed  them,  cut  down  the  images,  or  pos- 
sibly the  actual  groves,  of  Ashtaroth,  and  effectually 
disqualified  them  for  worship  by  filling  up  the  cav- 
ities with  human  liones  (2  K.  xxiii  13, 14).  Another 
two  hundred  years  aud  we  find  a  further  mention 
of  it  —  this  time  in  a  thoroughly  different  connee- 


—  is  referred  to  this  day.  The  word  rendered  "  thirsty  ' 
in  ver.  1  is  tne  same  as  that  rendered  "  weary  "  in  2 

Sam.  xvi.  14— ^ll^ty. 

(I  The  author  of  the  Targum  Pseudojonathan  intro- 
duces it  still  earlier.  According  to  him.  the  olive-leaf 
which  the  dove  brought  back  to  Noah  was  plucked 
from  it. 

e  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mount  had  nof 
yet  acquired  its  now  familiar  name.  All  that  is  said  is 
that  David  "  ascended  by  the  ascent  of  the  olives." 

/  At  Bahurim,  while  David  and  his  men  kept  the 
road,  Shimci  scrambled  along  the  slope  of  the  over- 
h.mginr^  hill  above,  even  with  him,  and  threw  stones 
at  him,  and  covered  kirn  tvit/i  dust  (2  Sam.  xvi.  13)  [in 
the  Hebrew  dusted]. 
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tion.  It  is  now  the  great  repository  for  the  vege- 
tation of  the  district,  planted  thick  with  olive,  and 
the  bushy  myrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm.  "  Go 
out"  of  the  city  "into  the  mount" — was  the 
command  of  Ezra  for  the  celebration  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the 
Return  from  Babylon  —  "  and  fetch  olive  branches 
and  '  oil-tree  '  branches  and  myrtle-boughs,  and 
])alm-leaves,  and  branches  of  thick  trees  to  make 
booths,  as  it  is  written  "'  (Neh.  viii.  15). 

The  cultivated  and  umbrageous  character  which 
is  implied  in  this  description,  as  vi'ell  as  in  the  name 
of  the  mount,  it  retained  till  the  N.  T.  times. 
Caphnatha,  Bethphage,  Bethany,  all  names  of  places 
on  the  mount,  and  all  derived  from  some  fruit  or 
vegetation,  are  probably  of  late  origin,  certainly  of 
late  mention.  True,  the  "  palm-branches  "  borne 
by  the  crowd  who  flocked  out  of  Jerusalem  to  wel- 
come the  ''Prophet  of  Nazareth,"  were  obtained 
from  the  city  (John  xii.  13)  —  not  impossibly 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  xcii.  12,  13); 
but  the  boughs  which  they  strewed  on  the  ground 
before  him,  were  cut  or  torn  down  from  the  fig  or 
olive  trees  which  shadowed  the  road  round  the  hill. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  describe  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a  "  mount  " 
as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
running  in  general  direction  north  and  south;  cov- 
ering the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  screen- 
ing it  from  the  bare,  waste,  uncultivated  country  — 
the  "  wilderness  "  —  which  lies  beyond  it,  and  fills 
up  the  space  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  its  north  end  the  ridge  bends  round 
to  the  west  so  as  to  form  an  inclosure  to  the  city 
on  that  side  also.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
■whereas  on  the  north  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of 
tolerably  level  surface  intervenes  between  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
mount  is  close  to  the  walls,«  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at  all  — 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  You  descend 
fi-oni  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  the  Gate  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, by  a  sudden  and  steep  declivity,  and  no 
sooner  is  the  bed  of  the  valley  reached  than  you 
again  commence  the  ascent  of  01i\et.  So  great  is 
the  effect  of  this  proximity,  that,  partly  from  that, 
and  partly  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air, 
a  spectator  from  the  western  part  of  Jerusalem  im- 
agines Olivet  to  rise  immediately  from  the  side  of 
the  Haram  area  (Porter,  Ilnndb.  p.  103  a  ;  also  Stan- 
ley, S.  #  P.  p.  186). 

It  is  this  portion  which  is  the  real  jMount  of 
Olives  of  the  history.  'J'he  northern  part  —  in  all 
probaljility  Nob,^  Mizpeh,  and  Scopus  —  is,  though 
geologically  continuous,  a  distinct  mountain;  and 
the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  directly  south 
of  the  Coenaculum,  is  too  distant  and  too  com- 
pletely isolated  by  the  trench  of  the  Kidron  to 
claim  the  name.     We  will  therefore  confine  our- 


a  *  This  remark  may  mislead  the  reader.  From 
some  positions  the  mount  may  appear  to  be  "  close  to 
the  wall.',"  but  is  actually  one  half  or  three  fourth 
of  a  mile  distant,  even  in  that  part  of  the  valley  where 
Olivet  and  Moriah  approach  nearest  to  each  other. 

U. 

b  See  Mizpeh,  p.  1977. 

c  The  following  are  the  elevations  of  the  nei;ihbor- 
hood  (above  the  Mediterranean),  according  to  Van  de 
Velde  (Memnir,  p.  179) :  — 

Mount  of  Olives  (Church  of  Ascension)  2,724  ft. 
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selves  to  this  portion.  In  general  height  it  is  not 
very  much  above  the  city :  300  feet  higher  than 
the  Temple  mour.t,c  hardly  more  than  100  above 
the  so-called  Ziori.  But  this  is  to  some  extent 
made  up  for  by  the  close  proximity  which  exagger- 
ates its  height,  especially  on  the  side  next  to  it. 

The  word  "ridge"  has  been  used  above  as  the 
only  one  available  for  an  eminence  of  some  length 
and  even  height,  but  that  word  is  hardly  accurate. 
There  is  nothing  "  ridge  like  "  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  of  any  other  of  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  this  district  of  Palestine;  all  is 
rounded,  swelling,  and  regular  in  form.  At  a 
distance  its  outline  is  almost  horizontal,  gradually 
sloping  away  at  its  southern  end ;  but  when  ap- 
proached, and  especially  when  seen  from  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into 
three,  or  rather  perhai)s  four,  independent  summits 
or  eminences.  Proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  these  occur 
in  the  following  order:  GalUee,  or  Viri  Galilaei; 
Mount  of  the  Ascension  ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to 
the  last,  and  almost  a  part  of  it ;  Mount  of  Offense. 

1.  Of  these  the  central  one,  distinguished  by  the 
minaret  and  domes  of  the  (Jhurch  of  the  Ascension, 
is  in  every  way  the  most  important.  The  church, 
and  the  tiny  iiamlet  of  wretched  hovels  which  sur- 
round it,  —  the  KeJ'r  et-  Tur,  —  are  planted  slightly 
on  the  Jordan  side  of  the  actual  top,  but  not  so  far 
as  to  hinder  their  being  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
western  environs  of  the  mountain,  or,  in  their  turn, 
commanding  the  view  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Kidron  Valley  (Porter,  HancU).  p.  103).  Three  paths 
lead  from  the  \alley  to  the  summit.  The  first 
—  a  continuation  of  the  path  which  descends  from 
the  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  — 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  inclosure  of 
Gethsemane,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  depression 
between  the  centre  and  the  northern  hill.  The 
second  parts  from  the  first  about  50  yards  beyond 
Gethsemane,  and  striking  off  to  the  right  up  the 
very  breast  of  the  hill,  surmounts  the  projection  on 
which  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  Lamentation 
over  Jerusalem,  and  thence  proceeds  directly  up- 
wards to  the  village.  This  is  rather  shorter  than 
the  former;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
steeper,  and  the  ascent  extremely  toilsome  and 
difficult.  The  third  leaves  the  other  two  at  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  (iethsemane,  and  making  a  con- 
siderable detour  to  the  south,  visits  the  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and  following  a  very 
slight  depression  which  occurs  at  that  part  of  the 
mount,  arri\'es  in  its  turn  at  the  village. 

Of  these  three  paths  the  first,  from  the  fact  that 
it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  is,  un- 
questionably, older  than  the  others,  which  deviate 
in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  objects.  Every  con- 
sideration is  in  favor  of  its  being  the  road  taken 
by  David  in  his  flight.  It  is,  with  equal  probability, 
that  usually  taken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  in 
their  morning  and  evening  transit  between  Jeru- 


"  Zion  "  (the  Coenaculum)     ....  2,537  ft. 

"Moriah"  (Hara;?;  area) 2.429ft. 

N.  W.  corner  of  city 2,610  ft. 

Valley  of  Kidron  (Gethsemane)  .     .     .  2,251  ft. 

Valley  of  Kidron  {B'lr  Ei/iib)  ....  1,896  ft. 

Bethany 1,803  ft. 

Jordan .  1,209  ft.l 


1  •  Compare  the  table  of  elevations  by  Capt. 
ii.  p.  1278  (Amer.  ed.). 


Wilson,  vol. 
H. 
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saleni  and  Bethany,  and  that  also  by  which  the 
Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension. 
If  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Propliets  "  existed  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (and  if  they  are  the  Peri- 
stereon  of  Josephus  they  did),  then  the  third  road 
is  next  in  antiquity.  The  second  —  having  prob- 
ably been  made  for  the  convenience  of  reaching  a 
spot  the  reputation  of  which  is  comparatively  mod- 
ern —  must  be  the  most  recent. 

The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most 
sacred  and  impressive  events  of  Christian  history. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  most  of  these  were  pro- 
tected by  an  edifice  of  some  sort;  and  to  judge  from 
the  reports  of  the  early  travellers,  the  mount  must 
at  one  time  have  been  thiclvly  covered  with  churches 
and  convents.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
these,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
them. 

(I.)  Commencing  at  the  western  foot,  and  going 
gradually  up  the  hill." 

*>  *  Tomb  of  the  Virgin :  containing  also  those  of 
Joseph,  Joachim,  and  Anna. 

Gethsemane :  containing  — 
Olive  garden. 

*  Cavern   of    Christ's    Prayer    and    Agony. 

(A  Church  here  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
and  Willibald.) 
Rock  on  which  the  3  disciples  slept. 

*  Place  of  the  capture  of  Christ.    (A  Church 

in  the  time  of  Bernard  the  Wise.) 

Spot  from  which  the  Virgin  witnessed  the  ston- 
ing of  St.  Stephen. 

Do.  at  which  her  girdle  dropped  during  her  As- 
sumption. 

Do.  of  our  Lord's  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
Luke  xix.  41.  (A  Church  here  formerly, 
called  Dominus  Jtevit;  Surius,  in  Mislin, 
ii.  476.) 

Do.  on  which  He  first  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
wrote  it  on  the  stone  with  his  finger  (Sffi- 
wulf,  Juirli/  Ti-dV.  p.  42).  A  splendid  Church 
here  formerly.  IMaundeville  seems  to  give  this 
as  the  spot  where  the  Beatitudes  were  pro- 
nounced (A'.  Tr.  p.  177). 

Do.  at  which  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
brought  to  Him  (Bernard  the  Wise,  E.  Tr. 
p.  28). 
*Tombs  of  the  Prophets  (Matt,  xxiii.  29):  con- 
taining, according  to  the  Jews,  those  of  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah. 

Cave  in  which  the  Apostles  composed  the  Creed : 
called  also  Church  of  St.  Mark  or  of  the  12 
Apostles. 

Spot  at  which  Christ  discoursed  of  the  Judgment 
to  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  3). 

Cave  of  St.  Pelagia ;  according  to  the  Jews,  sep- 
ulchre of  Huldali  the  Prophetess. 
*Place  of  the  Ascension.     (Church,  with  subse- 
quently    a    large    Augustine    convent    at- 
tached.) 

Spot  at  which  the  Virgin  was  warned  of  her 
death  by  an  angel.     In  the  valley  between 


«  The  above  cafcilogue  has  been  compiled  from 
Quaresmius,  Doubdau,  and  Mislin.  The  last  of  these 
works,  with  great  pretension  to  accuracy,  is  very  in- 
accurate. Collateral  references  to  other  works  are  oc- 
casionally given. 

6  Plenary  Indulgence  is  accorded  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  those  who  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
^ve  Maria  at  the  spots  marked  thus  (*}. 
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the  Ascension  and  Viri  Galilasi  (Maunde- 
ville,  p.  177,  and  so  Doubdan) ;  but  Maundrell 
{E.  Tr.  p.  470)  places  it  close  to  the  cave  of 
Pelagia. 

Viri  Galilffii.  Spot  from  which  the  Apostles 
watched  the  Ascension :  or  at  which  Christ 
first  appeared  to  the  3  Claries  after  his  Res- 
urrection (Tobler,  p.  76,  note). 

(2.)  On  the  east  side,  descending  from  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  to  Bethany. 

The  field  in  which  stood  the  fruitless  fig-tree. 

Bethphage. 

Bethany :  House  of  Lazarus.   (A  Church  there  in 
Jerome's  time;  Lib.  de  Situ,  etc.    "  Beth- 
ania.") 
*Tomb  of  Lazarus. 

*Stone   on  which    Christ    was   sitting   when 
Martha  and  Mary  came  to  Him. 

The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots  now  com- 
mand little  or  no  attention;  but  three  still  remain, 
sutficiently  sacred  —  if  authentic  —  to  consecrate 
any  place.  These  are:  (1.)  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount.  (2.)  The  place  of  the  Lamentation 
of  our  Saviour  over  Jerusalem,  half-way  up;  and 
(3.)  The  spot  from  which  He  ascended,  on  the 
summit. 

(1.)  Of  these,  Gethsemane  is  the  only  one  which 
has  any  claim  to  be  authentic.  Its  claims,  how- 
ever, are  considerable;  they  are  spoken  of  else- 
where. 

(2.)  The  first  person  who  attached  the  Ascension 
of  Christ  to  the  ]\Iount  of  Olives  seems  to  have  been 
the  Empress  Helena  (a.  d.  325).  Eusebius  {Vit. 
Const,  iii.  §  43)  states  that  she  erected  as  a  memo- 
rial of  that  event  a  sacred  house  <■  of  assembly  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  where  there  was  a 
cave  which  a  sure  tradition  {A6yos  dAr)0rjs)  testi- 
fied to  be  that  in  which  the  Sa\iour  had  imparted 
mysteries  to  his  disciples.  But  neither  this  ac- 
count, nor  that  of  the  same  author  (Euseb.  Demonst. 
Evany,  vi.  18)  when  the  cave  is  again  mentioned, 
do  more  than  name  the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally, 
as  the  place  from  which  Christ  ascended :  they  fix 
no  definite  spot  thereon.  Nor  does  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,  who  arrived  shortly  after  the  building  of 
the  church  (a.  u.  333),  know  anything  of  the  exact 
spot.  He  names  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the  place 
where  our  Lord  used  to  teach  his  disciples :  men- 
tions that  a  basilica  of  Constantine  stood  there 
.  .  .  he  carefully  points  out  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration in  the  neighborhood  ( ! )  but  is  silent  on 
the  Ascension.  From  this  time  to  that  of  Arculf 
(a.  d.  700)  we  have  no  information,  except  the 
casual  reference  of  .Jerome  (a.  d.  390),  cited  below. 
In  that  immense  interval  of  370  years,  the  basilica 
of  Constantine  or  Helena  had  gi\en  way  to  the 
round  church  of  Jlodestus  (Tobler,  p.  92,  note),  and 
the  tradition  had  become  firmly  established.  The 
church  was  open  to  the  sky  "  because  of  the  passage 
of  the  Lord's  body,"  and  on  the  ground  in  the 
centre  were  the  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  dust 
(pidvere).  The  cave  or  spot  hallowed  by  his  preach- 
ing to  his  disciples  appears  to  have  been  moved  off 
to  the  north  of  Bethany  {Early  Trav.  p.  6). 

Since  that  day  many  changes  in  detail  have  oc- 


c  'lepbi/  oIkov  eicKArjcria;.  This  church  was  sur- 
mouuted  by  a  conspicuous  gilt  cross,  the  glitter  of 
which  was  visible  far  and  wide.  Jerome  refers  to  it 
several  times.  See  especially  Epitaph.  Paulce,  "  crux 
rutihins,"  and  his  comuieut  on  Zeph.  i.  15. 
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euired:  the  "dust"  has  given  way  to  stone,  in 
which  the  print  of  first  one,  then  two  feet,  was 
recognized,"  one  of  which  by  a  strange  fate  is  said 
now  to  rest  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa.  *  The  build- 
ings too  have  gone  through  alterations,  additions, 
and  finally  losses,  which  has  reduced  them  to  their 
present  condition :  a  mosque  with  a  paved  and  un- 
roofed court  of  irregular  shape  adjoining,  round 
which  are  ranged  the  altars  of  various  Christian 
churclies  In  tlie  centre  is  the  miraculous  stone 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  screened  by  a  Moslim 
Kibleh  or  praying-place,«  with  an  altar  attached, 
on  which  the  Christians  are  permitted  once  a  year 
to  say  mass  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  445).  But 
through  all  these  changes  the  locality  of  the  As- 
cension has  remained  constantly  the  same. 

The  tradition  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  of 
Helena's  having  erected  her  memorial  church  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  she  does  not  appear  to  ha\  e  had  any  intention 
of  fixing  on  a  precise  spot ;  she  desired  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  the  Ascension,  and  this  she  did  on  the 
summit  of  the  jMount  of  Olives,  partly  no  doubt 
because  of  its  conspicuous  situation,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  existence  there  of  the  sacred  cavern 
in  which  our  Lord  had  taught.''  It  took  nearly 
three  centuries  to  harden  and  narrow  this  general 
recognition  of  the  connection  of  the  Alount  of  Olives 
with  Christ,  into  a  lying  invention  in  contradiction 
of  the  (lospel  narrative  of  the  Ascension.  For  a 
contradiction  it  undoubtedly  is.  Two  accounts  of 
the  Ascension  exist,  both  by  the  same  author  — 
the  one,  Luke  xxiv.  50.  51,  the  other,  Acts  i.  6-11. 
The  former  only  of  these  names  the  place  at  which 
our  Lord  ascended.  That  place  was  not  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mount,  but  Bethany —  "He  led  them 
out  as  for  as  to  Bethany  "  —  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  mount  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  traditional 
spot.«  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  does  not  name 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  but  it  states  that  after 
it  had  taken  place  the  Apostles  "  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from 
Jerusalem  a  sabbath  day's  journey."  It  was  their 
natural,  their  only  route :  but  St.  Luke  is  writing 
for  Gentiles  ignorant  of  the  localities,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  names  Olivet,  but  adds  the  general 
information  that  it  —  that  is,  the  summit  and 
main  part  of  the  mount  —  was  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  specification  of  the 
distance  no  more  applies  to  Bethaii}-  on  the  further 


a  Even  the  toes  were  made  out  by  some  (Tobler,  p. 
108,  note). 

b  The  "  Chapel  at  the  foot  of  Isa  •'  is  at  the  south 
end  of  the  main  aisle  of  the  Aksa,  almost  under  the 
dome  Attached  to  its  northern  side  is  the  Pulpit. 
At  the  time  of  All  Bey's  visit  (ii.  218,  and  plate  Ixxi.) 
it  was  called  Sidnn  Aisa,  Lord  Jesus  ;  but  he  says 
nothing  of  the  foot-mark. 

c  See  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, on  the  margin  of  Sig.  Pierotti's  map,  1861. 
Other  plans  iire  given  in  Quaresmius,  ii.  318,  and  B. 
Amico,  No.  34.  Arculf  s  sketch  is  in  Tobler  ( Siloah- 
qiiftte,  etc.). 

''  Since  writing  this,  the  writer  has  ob.served  that 
Mr.  Stanley  has  taken  the  same  view,  almost  in  the 
same  words.     (See  .S.  ^  P.  eh.  xiv.  p.  454.) 

c  The  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to  be  used  for  Bethany 
also  in  Luke  xxi.  37,  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  17, 
xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3.  The  morning  walk  from  Beth- 
afty  did  not  at  any  rate  terminate  with  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  (See  Mark  xi.  20.)  One 
mode  of  reconciling  the  two  narratives  —  which  do  not 
need  reconciling  —  is  to  say  that  the  district  of  Beth- 
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side  of  the  mount  than  to  Gethsemane  on  the 
nearer. 

And  if,  leaving  the  evidence,  we  consider  the  rel- 
ative fitness  of  the  two  spots  for  such  an  event, — 
and  conijiare  the  retired  and  wooded  slopes  around 
Bethany,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  last 
period  of  his  life  and  with  the  friends  who  relieved 
the  dreadful  pressure  of  that  period,  and  to  whom 
he  was  attiiched  by  such  binding  ties,  with  an  open 
public  spot  visible  from  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
indeed  for  miles  in  every  direction  —  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is  the  more  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  last  act  in  the  earthly  sojourn 
of  One  who  always  shunned  publicity  even  before 
his  death,  and  whose  communications  after  his 
resurrection  were  confined  to  his  disciples,  and 
marked  by  a  singular  privacy  and  reserve..' 

(3.)  The  third  of  the  three  traditionary  spots 
mentioned  —  that  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jerusa- 
lem (Luke  xix.  41-44)  —  is  not  more  happily  chosen 
than  that  of  the  Ascension.  It  is  on  a  manielon  or 
protuberance  which  projects  from  the  slope  of  the 
breast  of  the  hill,  about  300  yards  above  Gethsem- 
ane. The  sacred  narrative  requires  a  spot  on  the 
road  from  Bethany,  at  which  the  city  or  temple 
should  suddenly  come  into  view:  but  this  is  one 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  a  walk  of  several 
hundred  yards  over  the  breast  of  the  hill,  icitli  ilie 
temple  (ind  city  full  in  suiht  the  vhole  time.  It 
is  also  pretty  evident  that  the  path  which  now 
pa-sses  the  spot,  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  fixing 
of  the  spgt.  As  already  remarked,  the  natural  road 
lies  up  the  valley  between  this  hill  and  that  to  the 
north,  and  no  one,  unless  with  the  special  object 
of  a  visit  to  this  spot,  would  take  this  very  in- 
convenient path.  The  inappropriateness  of  this 
place  has  been  noticed  by  many;  but  Mr.  Stanley 
was  the  first  who  gave  it  its  death-blow,  by  point- 
ing out  the  true  spot  to  take  its  place.  In  a  well- 
known  passage  o{  Sinai  (tnd  Piilc/iine  (pp.  190-193), 
he  shows  that  the  road  of  our  Lord's  "  Triumphal 
entry  "'  must  have  lieen,  not  the  short  and  steep 
path  over  the  summit  used  by  small  parties  of  pe- 
destrians, but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  mount,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
presenting  two  successive  views  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
first  its  .southwest  portion  —  the  modern  Zion  ;  the 
second,  after  an  interval,  the  l)n)ldings  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount,  answering  to  the  t«o  points  in  thenar- 


any  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  mount  But 
"  Bethany  "  in  the  N.  T.  is  not  a  district  but  a  village  ; 
and  it  was  ''as  far  as  "  that  well-known  place  that 
"He  led  them  forth." 

/  *  "  Like  the  first  appearance  to  the  shepherds,"  says 
Dr.  Howson,  "as  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  like  the  first 
miracle  as  desciibed  by  St.  John,  like  the  whole  biog- 
raphy, as  given  both  by  them  and  the  other  two 
Evangelists,  was  the  simplicity  and  seclusion  of  his 
departure.  At  no  time  did  the  Kingdom  of  God 
'come  with  observation.'  Jesus  never  forced  himself 
upon  public  notice.  It  was  not  the  men  high  in 
station  who  knew  Uim  best  —  not  the  men  celebrated 
for  learning — but  the  lonely  sufferers,  the  penitent, 
the  poor,  the  degraded,  and  the  despised.  The  evi- 
dence was  sufficient,  but  not  irresistible  "  {Lectures  on 
the  C/inrncltr  of  St.  Pfiitl,  p.  230). 

The  passage  in  which  this  writer  has  grouped  to- 
gether the  local  and  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  Mount  of  Olives,  forms  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful passages  to  be  found  in  our  English  homiletio 
literature  (Lectures,  pp  227-232).  H. 
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rative  —  the  Hosanna  of  the  multitude,  the  weep- 
ing of  Christ. 

2.  We  have  spoken  of  the  central  and  principal 
portion  of  the  mount.  Next  to  it  on  the  southern 
side,  separated  from  it  by  a  sliglit  depression,  up 
which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  tliird  talies 
its  course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither  to  pos- 
sess, nor  to  have  possessed,  any  independent  name. 
It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  fact  that  it  c(jntains 
the  "  singular  catacomb "  known  as  the  "Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,''  probably  in  allusion  to  the  words 
of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  29).  Of  the  orighi,  and 
even  of  the  history  of  this  cavern,  hardly  anything 
is  known.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  the  "  rock 
calli'd  Peristereon,"  named  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  v. 
12,  §  2)  in  describing  the  course  of  Titus's  great 
wall  «  of  circumvallation,  though  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  for  that  view  (see  Kob.  iii.  254,  note). 
To  the  earlier  pilgrims  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known ;  at  least  their  descriptions  hardly 
apply  to  its  present  size  or  condition.  Mr.  Stanley 
(iS.  (f  P.  p.  -153)  is  inclined  to  identiiy  it  with  the 
cave  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  that  in  which  our 
Lord  taught  his  disciples,  and  also  with  that 
which  is  mentioned  by  Arculf  and  Bernard  as  con- 
taining "the  four  tables  "  of  our  Lord  {Kar.  Tr. 
pp.  4,  28).  The  first  is  not  iuiproViable,  but  the 
cave  of  Arculf  and  Bernard  seems  to  have  been 
down  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the  Tomb  of  the 
■yiriiin,  and  on  the  spot  of  the  betrayal  (A'.  Tr. 
p.  28),  therefore  close  to  Gethseniane. 

3.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the  iSIount  of 
Olives  is  that  usually  known  as  the  "  Mount  of 
OfTense,"  Along  Offauioms,  though  by  the  Aralis 
called  Baten  el-lfaioa,  "  the  bag  of  the  wind."  It 
rises  next  to  that  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the  de- 
pressions between  the  more  northern  portions,  runs 
the  road  from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt 
the  road  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem. 

The  title  Mount  of  Oft'ense, ''  or  of  Scandal,  was 
bestowed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  "  jMount 
of  Corruption,"  <^  on  which  Solomon  erected  the 
high  places  for  the  gods  of  his  foreign  wives  (2  K. 
xxiii.  13;  1  K.  xi.  7).  This  tradition  appears  to 
be  of  a  recent  date.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Jewish  travellers,  Benjamin,  hap-Parchi,  or  Peta- 
chia,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  or  the 
tradition  as  attached  to  that  locality  amonsj  Cliris- 
tian  writers,  appears  to  be  in  John  of  Wirtzburg 
(Toliler,  p.  80,  note)  and  Brocardus  {Deacriptio  Tei\ 
S.  cap.  ix.);  both  of  the  V-ith  century.  At  that 
time  the  northern  summit  was  lielieved  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  altar  of  Chemosh  (Brocardus), 
the  southern  one  that  of  Molech  only  (Thietmar, 
Ptregr.  xi.  2). 


a  The  -wall  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Kidron  from 
about  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  mount  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  then  "  turned  south  and  encom- 
passed the  mount  as  far  as  the  rock  called  the  Dove- 
cot (axpi  rrjs  IlepiO'Tepeioi'os  Ka\ovix4vT\<;  TriTpai;],  and 
the  other  hill  which  lies  next  it.  and  is  over  the  Valley 
of  Siloani."  I'cristereon  may  be  used  as  a  iynonym 
for  cotumbariiDii,  a  late  Latin  woi'd  for  an  excavated 
cemetery  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  some  analogy  between 
it  and  the  Wmli/  Hammam,  or  Valley  of  I'igeons,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tiberias,  the  rocky  sides  of  which 
abound  in  caves  and  perforations.  Or  it  may  be  one 
of  those  half-Hebrew,  half-Greek  appellations,  wliiph 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Josephus  bestows  on  some 
3f  the  localities  of  Palestine,  and  which  have  yet  to  be 
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The  southern  summit  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  centre  one,  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  ia 
much  more  definitely  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing portions  of  the  njountain  than  the  others  are. 
It  is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form. 
On  the  south  it  is  l)0unded  by  the  Wady  en-Nar, 
the  continuation  of  the  Kidron,  curving  roun*' 
eastward  on  its  dreary  course  to  S.  Saba  and  thft 
Dead  Sea.  From  this  barren  ravine  tlie  Mount  of 
Oflense  rears  its  rugged  sides  by  acclivities  barer 
and  steeper  than  any  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  mount,  and  its  top  presents  a  bald  and  desolate 
surface,  contrasting  greatly  witii  the  cultivation  of 
the  other  summits,  and  which  not  improbably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mount  Eljal,  suggested  the  name 
which  it  now  l)ears.  On  the  steep  ledges  of  its 
western  face  clings  the  ill-favored  village  of  Sil- 
wdn,  a  few  dilapidated  towers  rather  than  houses, 
their  gray  bleared  walls  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rock  to  which  they  adhere,  and  inhabited 
by  a  trilie  as  mean  and  repulsive  as  their  habita- 
tions.   [SiLOAM.] 

Crossing  to  the  back  or  eastern  side  of  this 
mountain,  on  a  half-isolated  promontory  or  spur 
which  overlooks  the  road  of  our  Lord's  progress 
from  Bethany,  are  found  tanks  and  foundations 
and  other  reuiains,  which  are  maintained  by  Dr. 
Barclay  {City,  etc.  p.  66)  to  be  those  of  Bethphage 
(see  also  Stewart,  Tent  awl  Khan,  p.  322). 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits  remaining 
to  he  considered  is  that  on  the  north  of  the 
•'  Mount  of  Ascension  "  —  the  Kareni  es-Seyad, 
or  Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman;  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  modern  Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the 
Viri  Galilsei.  This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  iMount  of  the  Ascension,  and  so 
nearly  its  equal  in  height  that  few  travellers  agree 
as  to  which  is  the  more  lofty.  The  summits  of 
the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart.  It  stands  di- 
rectly opposite  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Jerusalem,  and 
is  approached  by  the  path  between  it  and  the 
Mount  of  Ascension,  which  strikes  at  the  top  into 
a  cross  path  leading  to  el-Is(iwiyeh  and  Anata. 
The  Arabic  name  well  reflects  the  fruitful  charac- 
ter of  the  hill,  on  which  there  are  several  vineyards, 
besides  much  cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The 
Christian  name  is  due  to  the  singular  tr.adition, 
tliat  here  the  two  angels  addressed  the  Apostles 
after  our  Lord's  ascension  —  "  Ye  men  of  Gali- 
lee!" This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on 
account  of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional 
sjwt  of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.  The  first  name  by  which  we  en- 
counter this  hill  is  simply  "  Galilee,"  /;  TaKiKaia 
(Perdiccas,  cir.  a.  d.  12.50,  in  Reland,  Pal.  cap. 
Iii.).     Brocardus  (a.  d.  1280)  describes  the  moun 


investigate^;.  Tischendorf  ( Travels  in  the  East,  p.  176) 
is  wrong  in  saying  that  Josephus  "always  calls  it  the 
Dovecot."     He  mentions  it  only  this  ouce. 
h  In  German,  Berg  'tes  Aertiernisses. 

r\^TT^'^'n  "in.  This  seems  to  be  connected 
etymologically  in  some  way  with  the  name  by  which 
the  mount  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  Targums  — 

SntTQ   *1^I0  (Jonathan,  Cant.  viii.  9 ;  Pseudojon. 
Geu.  viii.  11)      One  is  probably  a  play  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Stanley  (S.  ^-  P.  p.  188,  note]  argues  that  th« 
Jlount  of  Corruption  was  the  northern  hill  (Viri  Gali- 
l;ei),  because  the  three  sanctuaries  were  south  of  it, 
and  therefore  on  the  other  three  summits. 
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tain  as  the  site  of  Solomon's  altar  to  Chemosh 
{Bescr.  cap.  ix.),  but  evidently  knows  of  no  name 
for  it,  and  connects  it  with  no  Christian  exent. 
This  name  may,  as  is  conjectured  (Quaresmius,  ii. 
319,  and  Keland,  p.  3-tl),  have  originated  in  its 
being  the  custom  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  the  (ialilte- 
ans  generally,  when  they  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  to 
take  up  their  quarters  there;  or  it  may  be  the  echo 
or  distortion  of  an  ancient  name  of  the  spot,  possi- 
bly the  Geliloth  of  Josh,  xviii.  17  —  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin, 
which  has  often  puzzled  the  topographer.  But, 
whatever  its  origin,  it  came  at  last  to  be  considered 
as  the  actual  Galilee  of  northern  Palestine,  the 
place  at  which  our  Lord  appointed  to  meet  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  10), 
the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  (lieland,  p.  -338). 
This  transference,  at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so 
instructive,  arose  from  the  same  desire,  combined 
with  the  same  astounding  want  of  the  critical  fac- 
ulty, which  enabled  the  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  see  without  perplexity  the  scene  of  the  I'ransfigu 
ration  (Bordeaux  Pilgr.),  of  the  Beatitudes  (Maun- 
deville,  IJ.  Tr.  p.  177),  and  of  the  Ascension,  all 
crowded  together  on  the  single  summit  of  the  cen- 
tral hill  of  Olivet.  It  testified  to  the  same  feehng 
which  has  brought  together  the  scene  of  Jacob's 
vision  at  Bethel,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  Moriah, 
and  of  David's  offering  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,  on  one  hill;  and  which  to  this  day  has 
crowded  within  the  walls  of  one  church  of  moder- 
ate size  all  the  events  connected  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  8th  century  the  place  of  the  angels  was 
represented  by  two  colunnis  "  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  itself  (Willibald,  E.  Tr.  p.  19).  So  it 
remained  with  some  trifling  difference,  at  the  time 
of  Saewulf's  visit  (a.  d.  1102),  but  there  was  then 
also  a  chapel  in  existence  —  apparently  on  the 
northern  summit  —  purporting  to  stand  where 
Christ  made  his  first  appearance  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  called  "Galilee."  So  it  continued  at 
Maundeville's  visit  (1322).  In  1580  the  two  pil- 
lars were  still  shown  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion (Radzivil),  but  in  the  Ifith  century  (ToMer, 
p.  75)  the  tradition  had  relinquished  its  ancient 
and  more  apjiropriate  seat,  and  thenceforth  became 
attached  to  the  northern  summit,  where  Maundrell" 
(a.  d.  1697)  encountered  it  (E.  Tr.  p.  471),  and 
■where  it  even  now  retains  some  hold,  the  name 
Kalilea  being  occasionally  applied  to  it  by  the 
Ai-abs.  (See  Pococke  and  Scholz,  in  Toliler,  ]). 
72.)  An  ancient  tower  connected  with  the  tradition 
was  in  course  of  demolition  during  Maundrell's  visit, 
'  a  Turk  having  bought  the  field  in  which  it  stood." 

The  presence  of  the  crowd  of  churches  and  other 
edifices  implied  in  the  foregoing  description  must 
have  rendered  the  Mount  of  01i\'es,  during  the 
early  and  middle  ages  of  Christianity,  entirely  un- 
like what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kingdom, 
or  of  our  Lord.  Except  the  high  places  on  the 
summit  the  only  buildings  then  to  be  seen  were 
probably  the  walls  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  the  towers  and  presses  which  were  their  inva- 
riable accompaniment.  But  though  the  churches 
are  nearly  all  demolished  there  must  be  a  consider- 


a  These  columns  appear  to  have  been  seen  as  late 
as  A.  B.  1580  by  Radzivil  (Williams,  Holy  City.  ii.  127, 
note). 

b  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  was 
an  annual  ceremouy.     Jerome  {Epitaph.  Paulce,  §  12) 
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able  difference  between  the  aspect  of  the  mountain 
now  and  in  those  days  when  it  received  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves.  It  does 
not  now  stand  so  preeminent  in  this  respect  amonj! 
the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  "  It 
is  oidy  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded  slope  lead- 
ing up  to  the  northernmost  sunmiit  that  these  ven- 
erable trees  spread  into  anything  like  a  forest." 
The  cedars  commemorated  by  the  Talmud  (Light- 
foot,  ii.  305),  and  the  date-palms  implied  in  the 
name  Bethany,  have  fared  still  worse :  there  is  not 
one  of  either  to  be  found  within  many  miles.  This 
change  is  no  douljt  due  to  natCiral  causes,  varia- 
tions of  climate,  etc. :  but  the  check  was  not  im- 
probably given  by  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
army  of  Titus,  who  are  stated  by  Josephus  to  have 
stripped  the  country  round  Jerusalem  for  miles  and 
miles  of  every  stick  or  shrub  for  the  banks  con- 
structed during  the  siege.  No  olive  or  cedar,  how- 
ever sacred  to  Jew  or  Christian,  would  at  such  a 
time  escape  the  axes  of  the  Roman  sappers,  and. 
remembering  how  under  similar  circumstances 
every  root  and  fibre  of  the  smallest  shrubs  were 
dug  up  for  fuel  by  the  camp-followers  of  our  army 
at  Sebastopol,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deceive  our- 
selves by  the  belief  that  any  of  the  trees  now  exist- 
ing are  likely  to  be  the  same  or  even  descendants 
of  those  which  were  standing  before  that  time. 

Except  at  such  rare  occasions  as  the  passage  of 
the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  there  must 
also  be  a  great  contrast  between  the  silence  and 
loneliness  which  now  pervades  the  mount,  and  the 
busy  scene  "which  it  presented  in  later  Jewish  times. 
Bethpliage  and  Bethany  are  constantly  referred  to 
in  the  Jewish  authors  as  places  of  much  resort  for 
business  and  pleasure.  The  two  large  cedars  al- 
ready mentioned  had  below  them  shops  for  the  sale 
of  pigeons  and  other  necessaries  for  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  and  appear  to  have  driven  an  enor- 
mous trade  (see  the  citations  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  39, 
305).  Two  religious  ceremonies  performed  there 
must  also  have  done  much  to  increase  the  numbers 
who  resorted  to  the  mount.  The  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  was  probably  watched  for,  certainly 
proclaimed,  fiom  the  summit  —  the  long  torches 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  moonless  night  till  an- 
swered from  the  peak  of  Kurn  Surtabeh  ;  and  an 
occasion  to  .wliich  the  Jews  attached  so  much 
weight  would  be  suie  to  attract  a  concourse.  'I'he 
second  ceremony  referred  to  was  burning  of  the 
Red  Heifer.''  This  solenni  ceremonial  was  enacted 
on  the  central  mount,  and  in  a  spot  so  carefully 
specified  that  it  would  seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it. 
It  was  due  east  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an 
elevation  on  the  mount  that  the  officiating  priest, 
as  he  slew  the  animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood, 
could  see  the  faoade  of  the  sanctuary  through 
the  east  gate  of  the  Temple.  To  this  spot 
a  viaduct  was  constructed  across  the  valley  on  a 
double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  far  above  all 
possible  proximity  with  graves  or  other  defilements 
(see  citations  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  39).  The  depth  o£ 
the  valley  is  such  at  this  place  (about  350  feet  from 
the  line  of  the  south  wall  of  the  present  Har((m 
area)  that  this  viaduct  must  have  been  an  impor- 
tant and  conspicuous  work.     It  was  probably  de- 

distinctly  says  so  ;  but  the  Kabbis  assert  that  from 
Moses  to  the  Captivity  it  was  performed  but  once; 
from  the  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  eight  times 
(Lightfoot,  ii.  306). 
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molished  by  the  Jews  themselves  on  the  approach 
of  Titus,  or  even  earher,  when  I'ompej'  led  his 
army  by  Jericho  and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
This  would  account  satisfactorily  for  its  not  being 
alluded  to  by  Josephus.  During  the  siege  the  10th 
legion  had  its  fortified  camp  and  batteries  on  the 
top  of  the  mount,  and  the  first,  and  some  of  thft 
fiercest  encounters  of  the  siege  took  place  here. 

"The  lasting  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  it 
has  been  well  said,  "belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, but  to  the  New.  Its  very  barrenness 
of  interest  in  earlier  times  sets  forth  the  abundance 
of  those  associations  which  it  derives  from  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  sacred  history.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, brings  before  us  more  strikingly  tlie  contrast 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and 
inharmonious  termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion —  if  we  exclude  the  culminating  point  of  tlie 
Gospel  history  —  than  to  contrast  the  blank  which 
Olivet  presents  to  the  .Jewish  pilgrims  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  '  the 
red  heifer;  '  and  the  vision  too  great  for  words, 
which  it  otters  to  the  Christian  traveller  of  all  times, 
as  the  most  detailed  and  the  most  authentic  aliid- 
ing  place  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  one  of  those  strange 
coincidences,  whether  accidental  or  borrowed,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  it  is 
said  in  the  JMidrash,"  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Pres- 
ence of  God,  after  having  finally  retired  from  Jeru- 
salem, '  dwelt '  three  years  and  a  half  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  see  whether  the  Jewish  people  would 
not  repent,  calling,  '  Return  to  me,  0  my  sons,  and. 
I  will  return  to  you ; "  '  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near;  ' 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own 
place.  Whether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  al- 
lusion to  the  ministrations  of  Christ,  it  is  a  true 
expression  of  his  relation  respectively  to  Jerusalem 
and  to  Olivet.  It  is  useless  to  seek  for  traces  of 
his  presence  in  the  streets  of  the  since  ten  times 
captured  city.  It  is  impossible  not  to  find  them  in 
the  free  space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  (Stanley, 
S.  if  P.  p.  189). 

A  monograph  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  exhausting 
every  source  of  information,  and  giving  the  fullest 
references,  wiU  be  found  in  Tobler's  Siloahquelle 
und  der  Otlberg,  St.  (iallen,  1852.  The  ecclesias- 
tical traditions  are  in  Quaresmius,  Klucidatio  Terra 
SnncUe,  ii.  277-340,  &c.  Doubdan's  account  {Le 
Voyage  de  l<i  Terre  Sainte,  Paris,  1657)  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  plates  very  correct.  The  passages 
relating  to  the  mount  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Falestine  (pp.  185-195,  452-454)  are  full  of  in- 
struction and  beauty,  and  in  fixing  the  spot  of  our 
Ix)rd's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  he  has  certainly 
made  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  ever 
made  in  relation  to  this  interesting  locality.     G. 

OL'IVET  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Acts  i.  12),  prob- 
ably derixeil  from  the  Vulgate,  vions  qui  vocntur 
Oliveti  in  the  latter  of  these  two  passages.  [See 
Olives,  Mount  of.] 

*  OLIVE- YARD.     [Olive.] 

*  OLOFER'NES.     [ITolofernes.] '- 

OLYMTAS  CO\vfnras:  Oli/mpias),  a.  Chris- 
tian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  15),  perhaps  of  the  house- 


"  Rabbi  .Tanna,  in  the  Mic/rash  TMUim,  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,  ii.  39.  Can  this  statement  have  originated 
in   the  mysterious  passage,   Ez.  xi.  23,  in  which   the 
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hold  of  Philologus.  It  is  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippoly 
tus  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  ana 
underwent  martyrdom  at  Rome:  and  Baronius  ven 
tures  to  give  a.  d.  69  as  the  date  of  his  deatli. 

W.  T.  B. 

OLYM'PIUS  ('0\vfx.irios-  Olynipitis).  One 
of  the  chief  epithets  of  the  Greek  deity  Zeus,  so 
called  from  jNIount  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  the  abode 
of  the  gods  (2  I\Iacc.  vi.  2).  [See  Jupitek,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1518  i.] 

OMAE'RUS  Clfffj.a?ipos  ;  [Vat.  Marjpos  ; 
Aid.  ^l(iiij.drjpos'Y -^i^bra/nus).  Ajikaji  of  the  sons 
of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  34).  The 
Syriac  seems  to  have  read  "  Ishmael." 

O'MAR  ("ID'IS  [perh.  eloquent,  fluent]: 
'fl/uap:  Alex.  Clfxav  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  11:  Omar). 
Son  of  Eliphaz  the  first-born  of  Esau,  and  "  duke  " 
or  phylarch  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11.  15;  1  Chr. 
i.  30).  The  name  is  supposed  to  survive  in  that 
of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Bunsen  asserts  that  Omar  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Bne  'Hammer  in  northern  Edom  {Bibehcerk, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  but  the  names  are  essentially  dif 
ferent. 

O'MEGA  {&).  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  meta- 
phorically to  denote  the  end  of  anything:  "lam 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
.  .  .  .  the  first  and  the  last  "  (Rev.  i.  8, 11   [Rec. 

Text] ).  The  symbol  HS,  which  contains  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is, 
according  to  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  p.  244),  "among 
the  Cabalists  often  put  mystically  for  the  beginning 
and  end,  like  A  and  Ci  in  the  Apocalypse."  Schoett- 
gen    {Hor.  Ihb.^.  1080)  quotes  from  the  Jalkut 

Rubeni  on  Gen.  i.  1,  to  the  effect  that  in  HS  are 
comprehended  all  letters,  and  that  it  is  the  name  of 
the  Shechinah.      [Alpha.] 

OMER.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

OM'RI  C'1^^,  i.  e.  n*-!»^,  probably 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  (Gesenius):  "Afx.^pt,  [exc. 
Mic.  vi.  16,  Zafi^pi;  Vat.  Za^uySpei,  exc.  2  K.  viii. 
26  (Vat.i),  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  A/n^pu;  Alex.  Za^/3pi, 
exc.  2  K.  viii.  26,  Afi^pi;]  'Afxapluos,  Joseph. 
Aiit.  viii.  12,  §  5:  Amri).  1.  Originally  "captain 
of  the  host"  to  Elah,  was  afterwards  himself 
king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty. 
When  Elah  was  murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirzah, 
then  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Omri  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  situated  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Phi- 
listines, who  had  retained  it,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
to  take  it  made  by  Nadab,  Jeroboam's  son  and 
successor.  As  soon  as  the  army  heard  of  Elah's 
death,  they  proclaimed  Onn-i  king.  Thereupon  he 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  attacked 
Tirzah,  where  Zimri  was  holding  his  court  as  king 
of  Israel.  The  city  was  taken,  and  Zimri  perished 
in  the  flames  of  the  palace,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
days.  [ZniRt.]  Omri,  however,  was  not  allowed 
to  establish  his  dynasty  without  a  struggle  against 
Tibni,  whom  "  half  the  people  "  (1  K.  xvi.  21)  de- 
sired to  raise  to  the  throne,  and  who  was  bravely 


glory  of  .Tehovah  is  said  to  have  left  Jerusalem  and 
taken  its  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  —  the  moun- 
tain on  the  east  side  of  the  city  ? 
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assisted  by  his  brother  Joram."  The  civil  war 
lasted  four  years  (cf.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  with  23).  Af- 
ter the  defeat  and  death  of  Tibiii  and  Joram,  Oniri 
reigned  for  six  years  in  Tirzah,  although  the  palace 
there  was  destroyed ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  spite  of  the  proverbial  beauty  of  the  site  (Cant. 
n.  4),  he  transferred  his  residence,  probably  from 
the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to  stand  a  siege,  to 
the  mountain  Shomron,  better  known  by  its  Greek 
name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for  two  talents  of 
silver  from  a  ricli  man,  otherwise  unknown,  called 
Shemer.''  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  from 
Sbechem,  the  most  ancient  of  Hebrew  capitals; 
and  its  position,  according  to  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  cf 
F.  p.  240),  "combined,  in  a  union  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Palestine,  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty." 
Bethel,  however,  remained  the  religions  meti-opolis 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  calf  worship  of  Jeroboam 
was  maintained  with  increased  determination  and 
disregard  of  God's  law  (1  K.  xvi.  26).  At  Samaria 
Omri  reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  vigorous  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  anx- 
ious to  strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intercourse  and 
alliances  with  foreign  states.  Thus  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  though 
on  very  unfavorable  conditions,  surrendering  to  him 
some  frontier  cities  (1  K.  xx.  34),  and  among  them 
probably  Ramoth-gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  3),  and  admitting 
into  Samaria  a  resident  Syrian  embassy,  which  is 
described  by  the  expression  "  he  made  streets  in 
Samaria  "  for  Benhadad.  (See  the  phrase  more 
fully  explained  under  Ahab.)  As  a  part  of  the 
same  system,  he  united  Ids  son  in  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  a  principal  Phoenician  prince,  which 
led  to  the  introduction  into  Israel  of  Baal -worship, 
and  all  its  attendant  calamities  and  crimes.  This 
worldly  and  irreligious  policy  is  denounced  by 
Micah  (vi.  16)  under  the  name  of  the  "  statutes  of 
Omri,"  which  ap])ear  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
Lord's  precepts  to  his  people,  "  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humlily  with  thy  God." 
It  achieved,  however,  a  temporary  success,  for  Omri 
left  )iis  kingdom  in  peace  to  his  son  Ahab;  and  his 
family,  unlike  the  ephemeral  dynasties  which  had 
preceded  him,  gave  four  kings  to  Israel,  and  oc- 
cupied the  throne  for  about  half  a  century,  till  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  great  reaction  against  Baal- 
worship  under  Jehu.  The  probable  date  of  Omri's 
accession  (i.  c.  of  the  deaths  of  Elah  and  Zimri) 
was  B.  c.  935;  of  Tibni's  defeat  and  the  beginning 
of  Omri's  sole  reign,  b.  c.  931,  and  of  his  death, 
B.  c.  919.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  ('Aixapid;    [Vat.    A/j-apeta-])     One»  of    the 
sons  of  Becher  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

3.  {'A/xpi;    [Vat.    Afipn-])    A    descendant   of 
Pharez  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 


a  The  LXX.  read  in  1  K.  xvi.  22,  KaX  aireOave 
©o^fi.  Kol  'Iiopajj.  6  aScA0bs  aiiTOv  if  Tu>  Kaipw  eKciVw. 
Ewalil  pronounces  this  an  "  ofienbar  achter  Zu.satz." 

b  '*  The  founilers  of  cities  liave  usually  given  to 
them  their  own  names,  but  Omri  relinquished  that 
honor  and  called  Samaria  after  the  former  owner  of 
the  hill.  The  ii\ct,  however,  of  his  having  built  the 
city,  which  the  Biblical  name  suppresses,  has  been 
confirmed  by  an  unexpected  witnes."!.  In  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  Samaria  is  found  designated  as  Bel/i 
Khimiri,  i.  e.  "  house  "  or  "palace  of  Omri."  ■  See 
Layard,  Discoveries  in  the  R7{)ns  of  Nineveh  anrt  Bab- 
ylon, p.  613.  and  Rawlinson's  Five  MonarrJiifs,  ii.  365. 
Pean  S^nley  treats  of  the  reign  of"  thehoiiseof  Omri  " 
as  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Jewish  history  {Lectures 
on  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  313-376).  H. 
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4.  ('Aju/3pi;  [Vat.  A;u/3pei;]  Alex.  Afiapt) 
Son  of  Michael,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18). 

ON  (^*IM:  Aiiv,  Alex.  AwaV-  Hon).  The  son 
of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  who  took  part  with  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abirani  in  their  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1). 
His  name  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative 
of  the  conspiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  final  catastrophe.  Possibly  he 
re])ented ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  Rabbinical  tradition 
to  the  eftect  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife 
to  withdraw  from  bis  acconjplices.  Abendana's 
note  is,  "  behold  On  is  not  mentioned  again,  for  he 
was  separated  from  their  company  after  Moses 
spake  with  them.  And  our  Rabl)is  of  blessed 
memory  said  that  his  wife  saved  him."  Josephus 
{Ant.  iv.  2,  §  2)  omits  the  name  of  On,  but  retains 
that  of  his  father  in  the  form  4>aAaoCs,  thus  ap- 
parently identifying  Peleth  with  PhaUu,  the  son 
of  Reuben.  AV.  A.  W. 

ON  ("I'lW,  "I'S,  l.'IS  [see  below] :  [Jer.]  "Civ, 
[Gen.]  'UXwinroXis  [Alex.  WioviroXis]  •  Ihli- 
opolis),  a  town  of  lower  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible   under   at  least  two    names,  Beth- 

SHEMESH,  ^^tt7  n"^2  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corre- 
sponding to  the  ancient  Egyptian  sacred  name 
HA-RA,  "  the  at)ode  of  the  sun,"  and  that  above, 
corresponding  to  the  common  name  AN,  and  per- 
haps also  spoken  of  as  Ir-ha-heres,  d"^rTn  "l"*^, 

or  D'Hri'^ — '  ^^^  second  part  being,  in  this  case, 
either  the  Egyptian  sacred  name,  or  else  the  He- 
brew D7}n,  but  we  prefer  to  read  "  a  city  of  de- 
struction." [Ir-ha-heres.]  The  two  names  were 
known  to  the  translator  or  translators  of  Exodus  in 
the  LXX.  where  On  is  explained  to  be  Heliopolis 
(  Civ  ^  iaTtv  'HXiovwoAis,  i.  11);  but  in  Jeremiah 
this  version  seems  to  treat  Beth-shemesh  as-  the 
name  of  a  temple  {rovs  aTvXovs  'HXiovirSKeais, 
Tovi  fv  "Civ,  xliii.  13,  LXX.  1.  13).     The  Coptic 

version  gives  UjJtas  the  equivalent  of  the  names 
in  the  LXX.,  but  whetlier  as  an  Egyptian  word  or 
such  a  word  Hebraicized  can  scarcely  be  deter- 
mined."^ 

The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name  is  written 
AN,  or  AN-T,  and  perhaps  ANII :  but  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  word  is  AN,  probably  no  more  was 
pronounced.  There  were  two  towns  called  AN, 
Heliopolis,  distinguished  as  the  northern,  AN- 
MEHEET,  and  Hermonthis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
the  southern,  AN-RES  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr. 


c  The  latter  is  perhaps  more  probable,  as  the  letter 
we  represent  by  A  is  not  commonly  changed  into  the 

Coptic  UU, unless  indeed  one  hieroglyphic  form  of  the 

name  should  be  read  AND,  in  wliich  case  the  last 
Towel  might  have  been  transposed,  and  the  first  incor- 
porated with  it.  Brugscli  {Geogr.  Insrhr.  i.  254)  sup- 
poses AN  and  ON  to  be  the  same,  "as  the  Egyptian  A 
often  had  a  sound  intermediate  between  a  and  o." 
But  this  does  not  admit  of  the  change  of  the  a  vowel 
to  the  long  vowel  o,  from  which   it  was  as  distinct  as 

from  the  other  long  vowel  EE,  respectively  like  M 
and   'V,  1   and   *• 


ON 

1.  254,  255,  Nos.  1217  n,  b,  1218,  870,  1^25). 
A»-<o  the  meaning,  we  can  say  nothing  certain. 
Cyril,  who,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  should  be 
listened  to  on  such  a  question,  says  that  On  signi- 
fied the  sun  (*nv  Se  iart  Kar'  auTovs  d  tjAjos,  ^d 
Eos.  p.  145),  and  the  Coptic  OTCWJJIJ    (M), 

OTem,  OTOem  (S),  "Ught,"  has  there- 
fore been  compared  (see  La  Croze,  Lex.  pp. 
71,  189),  but  the  hieroglyphic  form  is  CBEN, 
"  shining,"  which  has  no  connection  with  .VN'. 

Hehopolis  was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point 
of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of 
Memphis.  It  was  before  the  Roman  time  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  which  was  included  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Now,  its  site  is  above  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  which  is  the  junction  of  the  Phatmetic, 
or  Dainietta  branch  and  the  Bolbitine,  or  Kosetta, 
and  about  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Cairo.  The 
oldest  monument  of  the  town  is  the  obelisk,  whicli 
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was  set  up  lat«  in  the  reign  of  Sesertesen  I.,  head 
of  the  12th  dynasty,  dating  b.  c.  cir.  2050.  Ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  the  bull  Mnevis  was  first 
worshipped  here  in  the  reign  of  Kaiechos,  second 
king  of  the  2d  dynasty  (b.  c.  2400).  In  the 
earliest  times  it  must  have  been  subject  to  the  1st 
dynasty  so  long  as  their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was 
perhaps  for  no  more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes  (b.  c. 
cir.  2717)  and  Athothis:  it  doubtless  next  came 
under  the  government  of  the  Memphites,  of  the  3d 
(B.  c.  cir.  2640),  4th,  and  6th  dynasties:  it  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Diospolites  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  and  the  Shepherds  of  the  15th;  bu 
whether  the  former  or  the  latter  held  it  first,  ol 
it  was  contested  between  them,  we  cannot  as  yet 
determine.  During  the  long  period  of  anarchy 
that  followed  the  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty,  when 
Lower  Egypt  was  subject  to  the  Shepherd  kings, 
Heliopolis  must  have  been  under  the  government 
of  the  strangers.  With  the  accession  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  it  was  probably  recovered  by  the  Egyp- 


Plain  and  Obelisk  of  HeHopolis. 


tians,  during  the  war  which  Aiilimes,  or  Amosis, 
head  of  that  line,  waged  with  the  Shepherds,  and 
thenceforward  held  by  them,  though  perhaps  more 
than  once  occupied  by  invaders  (comp.  Chabas, 
Papyrus  MiKjique  Hams),  before  the  Assyrians 
conquered  Egypt.  Its  position,  near  the  eastern 
frontier,  must  have  made  it  always  a  post  of  special 
importance.      [No-Asion.] 

The  chief  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis  was 
the  sun,  under  the  forms  KA,  the  sun  simply, 
whence  the  sacred  name  of  the  place,  H.V-UA, 
"  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  ATUM,  the  setting 
sun,  or  sun  of  the  nether  world.  Probably  tt«  chief 
temple  wa.s  dedicated  to  both.  SHU,  the  son  of 
Atum,  and  TAFNET,  his  daughter,  were  also  here 
worshipped,  as  well  as  the  bull  JMnevis,  sacred  to 
RA,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  the  Phoenix,  BENNU,  prob- 
ably represented  by  a  living  bird  of  the  crane 
kind.  (On  the  mythology  see  Brugsch,  p.  254  ff.) 
The  temple  of  the  sun,  described  by  Strabo  (xvii. 
pp.  805,  806),  is  now  only  represented  by  the  single 


beautiful  obelisk,  which  is  of  red  granite,  68  feet 
2  inches  high  above  the  pedestal,  and  bears  a  ded- 
ication, showing  that  it  was  sculptured  in  or  after 
his  30th  year  (cir.  2050)  by  Sesertesen  I.,  first 
king  of  the  12th  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  2080-2045). 
There  were  probably  far  more  than  a  usual  number 
of  obelisks  before  the  gates  of  this  temple,  on  the 
evidence  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  inscriptions  of 
some  yet  remaining  elsewhere,  and  no  doulit  the 
reason  was  that  these  monuments  were  sacred  to 
the  sun.  Heliopolis  was  anciently  famous  for  its 
learning,  and  Eudoxus  and  Plato  studied  under  its 
priests;  but,  from  the  extent  of  the  mounds,  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  a  small  town. 

The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is 
in  the  history  of  .Joseph,  to  whom  we  read  Pharaoh 
gave  "  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On  "  (Gen.  xli.  45,  comp.  ver.  50,  and  xlvi. 
I  20).  Joseph  was  probably  governor  of  Egypt  under 
a  king  of  the  loth  dynasty,  of  which  INIemphis  was, 
:  at  least  for  a  time,  the  capital.     In  this  case  ha 
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would  doubtless  have  lived  for  part  of  the  year  at 
Memphis,  and  therefore  near  to  Heliopolis.  The 
name  of  Aseiiath's  father  was  appropriate  to  a  He- 
liopolite,  and  especially  to  a  priest  of  that  place 
(though  according  to  some  he  may  have  been  a 
prince),  for  it  means  "  Belonging  to  Ra,"  or  "  the 
sun."  The  name  of  Joseph's  nitister  Potiphar  is 
the  same,  but  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  He- 
brew orthography.  According  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion. On  was  one  of  the  cities  built  for  Pharaoh  by 
the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it  mentions  three 
"strong  cities"  instead  of  the  two  "treasure 
cities"  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On  to  Pithom  and 
Eaanises  (Kai  wKoS6/u.7]aav  trSKeis  oxvpai  tQ 
•Papaf,  T-l)v  T€  n^iBui,  Kol  "Pafiecrari,  Koi  *ClVi  rj 
effTiv  'H\winroAis,  Ex.  i.  11).  If  it  be  intended 
that  these  cities  were  founded  liy  the  lalior  of  the 
people,  the  addition  is  proliably  a  mistake,  although 
Heliopolis  may  have  been  ruined  and  rebuilt;  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  merely  fortified,  prob- 
ably as  places  for  keeping  stores.  Heliopolis  lay  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  land  of  Goshen  and  from 
Kaamses,  and  probably  Pithom  also. 

Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophecies  that  one  of  the  five  cities  in  Egypt 
that  should  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  should 
be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  which  may  luean  the  City  of 
the  Sun,  whether  we  take  "  heres  "  to  be  a  Hebrew 
or  an  Egyptian  word;  but  the  reading  "a  city  of 
destruction  "  seems  preferable,  and  we  have  no  evi- 
dence tiiat  there  was  anj'  large  Jewish  settlement  at 
Heliopolis,  although  there  may  have  been  at  one 
time  from  its  nearness  to  the  town  of  Onias.  [Ir- 
HA-HEKES;  Onias.]  Jeremiah  speaks  of  On  under 
the  name  Beth-shemesh,  "  the  house  of  the  sun," 
where  he  predicts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  He  shall 

break  also  the  pillars  [  ?  jT13US2,  but,  perhaps, 
statues,  comp.  idol,  ii.  1119]  of  Beth-shemesh, 
that  [is]  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  houses  of 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall  he  burn  with  fire  " 
(xliii.  13).  By  the  word  we  have  rendered  "  pil- 
lars," obelisks  are  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
meant,  for  the  number  of  which  before  the  temple 
of  the  sun  Heliopolis  must  have  been  famous,  and 
perhaps  by  "  the  houses  of  the  gods,"  the  temples 
of  this  place  are  intended,  as  their  being  burnt 
would  be  a  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  Ka  and 
Atum,  both  forms  of  the  sun,  Shu  the  god  of 
light,  and  Tafnet  a  fire-goddess,  to  save  their  dwel- 
lings from  the  very  element  over  wlaich  they  were 
supposed  to  rule.  Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of 
the  many  false  gods  of  Heliopolis,  that  in  Ezekiel. 
On  is  written  Aven,  liy  a  change  in  the  punctua- 
tion, if  we  can  here  depend  on  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  so  made  to  signify  "  vanity,"  and  especially 
the  vanity  of  idolatry.  The  prophet  foretells,  "  The 
young  men  of  Aven  and  of  Pi-beseth  shall  fall  by 
the  sword :  and  these  [cities]  shall  go  into  captiv- 
ity "  (xxx.  17).  Pi-ljeseth  or  Bubastis  is  doubtless 
spoken  of  with  Heliopolis  as  in  the  same  part 
of  Egypt,  and  so  to  be  involved  in  a  common 
calamity  at  the  same  time  when  the  land  should 
be  invaded. 

After  the  age  of  the  prophets  we  hear  no  more 
in  Scripture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition  how- 
ever, points  it  out  as  a  place  where  our  Lord  and 
the  Virgin  came,  when  .Joseph  brought  them  into 
Egypt,  and  a  very  ancient  sycamore  is  shown  as  a 
tree  beneath  which  they  rested.  The  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  tins  part  of  Egypt,  and  especially  the 
town  of  Onias,   which   was  probably  only  twelve 
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miles  tlistant  from  Heliopolis  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, but  a  little  to  the  eastward  {Modern  Egypt 
and  Thebes,  i.  297,  298),  then  flourished,  and  were 
nearer  to  Palestine  than  the  heathen  towns  Uke 
Alexandria,  in  which  there  was  any  large  Jewish 
population,  so  that  there  is  much  probability  in 
this  tradition.  And,  perhaps,  Heliopolis  itself  may 
have  had  a  Jewish  quarter,  although  we  do  not 
know  it  to  have  been  the  Ir-ha-heres  of  Isaiah. 

Pt.  S.  P. 

O'NAM  (DS'^M  [strony,  vigorous] :  'nfidp, 
'flvav  ;  Alex.  Cl/xav,  nvav :  Oimm).  1.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23: 
1  Chr.  i.  40).     Some  Hebrew  MSS.  read  "  Onan." 

2.  {'0^6fj.\  Alex.  Ouro^a.)  The  son  of  Jerah- 
meel  by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  26,  28). 

O'NAN  (131S  {strong,  vigorous] :  Avvdv  : 
Onan).  The  second  son  of  Judah  by  the  Canaan- 
itess,  "  the  daughter  of  Shua"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  4;  1 
Chr.  ii.  3).  On  the  death  of  Er  the  first-born,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Onan,  according  to  the  custom 
which  then  existed  and  was  afterwards  established 
by  a  definite  law  (Dent.  xxv.  5-10),  continuing  to 
the  latest  period  of  Jewish  history  (Mark  xii.  19), 
to  marry  his  brother's  widow  and  perpetuate  his 
race.  But  he  found  means  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  marriage,  "  and  what  he  did  was  evil 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him  also,"  as 
He  had  slain  his  elder  brother  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9). 
His  deatii  took  place  before  the  family  of  Jacob 
went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi. 
19).  W.  A.  W. 

ONESIMUS  {'Ovfia-ifios  [pi-of  table  or  use- 
J'ul] :  Onesimvs)  is  the  name  of  the  servant  or 
slave  in  whose  behalf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon.  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly  an  inhab- 
itant of  Colossse,  since  Paul  in  writing  to  the  church 
there  speaks  of  him  (Col.  iv.  9)  as  os  iffriv  e|  vixHiv, 
"  one  of  you."  This  expression  confirms  the  pre- 
sumption which  his  Greek  name  affords,  that  he  was 
a  Gentile,  and  not  a  Jew,  as  some  have  argued  from 
fj.d\iffTa  ifjLoi  in  Phil.  16.  Slaves  were  numerous 
in  Phrygia,  and  the  name  itself  of  Phrygian  was 
almost  synonymous  with  that  of  slave.  Hence  it 
happened  that  in  writing  to  the  Colossians  (iii.  22 
-iv.  1)  Paul  had  occasion  to  instruct  them  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  masters  and  servants  to  each  other. 
Onesimus  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  per- 
sons, as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest  implica- 
tion in  ovKSTt  dis  SovAov  in  Phil.  16,  and  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  epistle.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  difti?rence  of  opinion  on  this  point  among 
the  ancient  connueutators,  and  there  is  none  of  any 
critical  weight  among  the  modern.  The  man  escaped 
from  his  master  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  population  he  could  hope  to  be 
concealed,  and  to  bafl3e  the  eflforts  which  were  so 
often  made  in  such  cases  for  retaking  the  fugitive. 
(Walter,  Die  Gesclildite  des  liiim.  J-tec/its,  ii.  62  f.) 
It  must  have  been  to  Itome  that  he  directed  his 
way,  and  not  to  Caesarea,  as  some  contend ;  for  the 
latter  view  stands  comiected  with  an  indefensilile 
opinion  respecting  the  place  whence  the  letter 
was  written  (see  Neander's  Pflanzung,  ii.  506). 
Whether  Onesimus  had  any  other  motive  for  the 
flight  than  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  deciding.  It  has  been  very  generally 
supposed  that  he  had  committed  some  off'ense,  as 
theft  or  embezzlement,  and  feared  the  punishment 
of  his  guilt.     But  as  the  ground  of  that  opinion 
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we  must  know  the  meaning  of  iiSlKria-f  in  Phil. 
18,  which  is  uncertain,  not  to  say  inconsistent  with 
any  such  imputation  (see  notes  in  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  by  the  American  Bible  Union,  p.  60). « 
Commentators  at  all  events  go  entirely  beyond  the 
evidence  when  they  assert  (as  Conybeare,  Life  and 
Epistles  of  Paul,  ii.  467)  that  he  belonged  to  the 
dregs  of  society,  that  he  robbed  his  master,  and 
confessed  the  sin  to  Paul.  Though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Ouesimus  heard  the  Gospel  for  the 
first  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyond  question  that  he 
was  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel  there  through  the 
Apostle's  instrumentality.  The  language  in  ver. 
10  of  the  letter  (tv  iyivvqcra  ivTols  SecTfio'is  fxov) 
is  explicit  on  this  point.  As  there  were  believers  in 
Phrygia  when  the  Apostle  pa.ssed  through  that 
region  on  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xviii.  23), 
and  as  Onesimus  belonged  to  a  Christian  house- 
hold (Phil.  2),  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  knew 
something  of  the  Christian  doctrine  before  he  went 
to  Home.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  his 
escape  and  conversion,  we  cannot  decide;  for  rrphs 
(bpav  in  the  15th  verse,  to  which  appeal  has  been 
made,  is  purely  a  relative  expression,  and  v^ill  not 
justify  any  inference  as  to  the  interval  in  question. 

After  his  conversion,  the  most  happy  and  friendly 
relations  sprung  up  between  the  teacher  and  the 
disciple.  The  situation  of  the  Apostle  as  a  captive 
and  an  indefatigable  laborer  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31)  must  have  made 
him  keenly  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian 
friendship'' and  dependent  upon  others  for  various 
services  of  a  pei'sonal  nature,  important  to  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  minister  of  the  word.  Onesimus  ap- 
pears to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want  in  an 
eminent  degree.  We  see  from  the  letter  that  he 
won  entirely  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  made  him- 
self so  useful  to  him  in  various  private  ways,  or 
evinced  such  a  capacity  to  be  so  (for  he  may  have 
gone  back  to  Colossae  soon  after  his  conversion), 
that  Paul  wished  to  have  him  remain  constantly 
with  him.  Whether  he  desired  his  presence  as  a 
personal  attendant  or  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
is  not  certain  from  "ua  SiaKovi)  jjloi  in  ver.  13  of 
the  epistle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Paul's  attachment 
to  him  as  a  disciple,  as  a  personal  friend,  and  as  a 
helper  to  him  in  his  bonds,  was  such  that  he  yielded 
him  up  only  in  obedience  to  that  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  and  that  sensitive  regard  for  the  feelings  or 
the  rights  of  others,  of  which  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  displayed  so  noble  an  example. 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  this  account,  when 
we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament. 
'I'he  traditionary  notices  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  too  few  and  too  late  to  amount  to  nmch  as 
historical  testimony.  Some  of  the  later  fathers 
assert  that  Onesimus  was  set  free,  and  was  subse- 
quently ordained  Bishop  of  Beroea  in  iNIacedonia 
(^Constit.  Apost.  vii.  46).     The  person  of  the  same 


o  *  This  milder  view  of  the  conduct  of  Onesimus 
has  been  generally  overlooked  or  denied  by  interpret- 
ers. We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  adduce  for  it  so-*iiiineut 
a  name  as  that  of  Dr.  Bleek  in  his  more  recently  pub- 
lished Vorlesiingen  iih.  die,  Briefe  an  die  Kotoxser,  den 
Philemon,  etc.  (Berl.  1865).  His  words  are  (p.  IGtj  f.)  : 
■'  The  clandestine  e.«cape  of  Onesimus  might  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  wrong  against  hia  master  ;  and  so  also 
the  loss  of  personal  service  which  he  had  failed  to 
render  in  his  absence  might  be  viewed  as  a  debt  which 
he  had  incurred.  Whether  it  was  known  to  the  Apostle 
that  he  had  committed  some  other  offense,  especially 
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nam«  mentioned  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus  in  the  first 
epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  (Hefele,  Pati-um 
Apost.  0pp.,  p.  152)  was  a  dift'erent  person  (see 
Winer,  Renlio.  ii.  175).  It  is  related  also  that 
Onesimus  finally  made  his  way  to  Rome  again, 
and  ended  his  days  there  as  a  martyr  during  the 
persecution  under  Nero.  H.  B.  H. 

ONESIPH'ORUS  COfrjo-.^opos  [bvinger 
of  pr(ft] )  is  named  twice  only  in  the  N.  T., 
namely,  2  Tim.  i.  16-18,  and  iv.  19.  In  the  former 
passage  Paul  mentions  him  in  terms  of  grateful 
love,  as  having  a  noble  courage  and  generosity  in 
his  behalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
when  others  from  whom  he  expected  better  things 
had  deserted  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  16);  and  in  the  latter 
passage  he  singles  out  "  the  household  of  Onesiph- 
orus  "  as  worthy  of  a  special  greeting.  It  has 
been  made  a  question  whether  this  friend  of  the 
Apostle  was  still  living  when  the  letter  to  Timothy 
was  written,  because  in  both  instances  Paul  speaks 
of  "the  household"  (in  2  Tim.  i.  16,  Siari  eAeos 
6  Kvpios  TiS'OvriffKpSpov  oiKCji),  and  not  separately 
of  Onesiphorus  himself.  If  we  infer  that  he  was 
not  living,  then  we  have  in  2  Tim.  i.  18,  almost  an 
instance  of  the  apostolic  sanction  of  the  practice 
of  praying  for  the  dead.  But  the  probability  is 
that  other  members  of  the  family  were  also  active 
Christians;  and  as  Paul  wished  to  remember  them 
at  the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  together  inider 
the  comprehensive  rhv  'Of.  oIkov  (2  Tim.  iv.  19), 
and  thus  delicately  recognized  the  conmion  merit, 
as  a  sort  of  family  distinction.  The  mention  of 
Stephanas  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  shows  that  we  need 
not  exclude  him  from  the  'Xrepava  oIkov  in  1  Cor. 
i.  16.  It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18  {ocra  eV 
''Ecpeacji  SniK6i'7iae),  that  Onesiphorus  had  his 
home  at  Ephesus ;  tliough  if  we  restrict  the  salu- 
tation near  the  close  of  the  epistle  (iv.  18)  to  his 
family,  he  himself  may  possibly  have  been  with 
Paul  at  Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 
Nothing  authentic  is  known  of  him  beyond  these 
notices.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Fabricius 
(Lux  Evang.  p.  117),  quoted  by  Winer  {Realw.  ii. 
175),  he  became  bishop  of  Corone  in  Mes.senia. 

H.  B.  H. 

ONI'ARES  {'Ovidpris  [Alex,  -vet-]),  a  name 
introduced  into  the  Greek  and  Syriac  texts  of  1 
Mace.  xii.  19  by  a  very  old  corruption.  The  true 
reading  is  preserved  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10) 
and  tiie  Vulgate,  {"Ovia  'ApeTos,  Onice  Ariiis), 
and  is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 

ONI'AS  {'Ovlas-  Onins),  the  name  of  five 
high-priests,  of  whom  only  two  (1  and  3)  are  men- 
tioned in  the  A.  V.,  but  an  account  of  all  is  here 
given  to  prevent  confusion.  1.  [Vat.i  Sin.  lowas.] 
The  son  and  successor  of  Jaddua,  who  entered  on 
the  ottice  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,'  cir.  b.  c.  330-309,  or,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  300  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  7).     According  to 


embezzlement  or  theft,  as  many  writers  assume,  we  do 
not  know.  From  this  passage  we  by  no  means  dis- 
cover this  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  probable  that,  if 
the  Apostle  had  known  or  conjectured  any  such  thing, 
he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  so  half-sportive  a 
manner  as  he  has  done."  II. 

b  *  This  trait  of  Paul's  character,  which  made  the 
personal  sympathy  of  others  so  importivnt  to  him,  Dr. 
Howson  has  illustrated  with  great  beauty  and  effect  \u 
his  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  St.  Paul  (pp.  58-01). 

U. 
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Josephus  he  was  father  of  Simon  the  Just  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  2,  §  4;  Ecclus.  1. 1).  [Ecclesiasticus, 
vol.  i.  p.  651  a ;  Simon.] 

2.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Just  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,§  i).  He  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  liis  father's 
death  (cir.  b.  c.  290),  and  the  high-priestliood  was 
occupied  in  succession  by  his  uncles  Eleazar  and 
Manasseh  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the 
office  at  last  cir.  b.  C.  240,  and  his  conduct  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt,  which 
afterwards  opened  the  way  for  Syrian  oppression. 
Onias,  from  avarice,  it  is  said  —  a  vice  which  was 
likely  to  be  increased  by  his  long  exclusion  from 
power  —  neglected  for  several  years  to  remit  to 
Ptol.  Euergetes  the  customary  annual  tribute  of  20 
talents.  The  king  claimed  the  arrears  with  threats 
of  violence  in  case  his  demands  were  not  satisfied. 
Onias  still  refused  to  discharge  the  debt,  more,  as 
it  appears,  from  self-will  than  with  any  prospect  of 
successful  resistance.  The  evil  consequences  of  this 
obstinacy  were,  however,  averted  by  the  policy  of 
his  nephew  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who  visited 
Ptolemy,  urged  the  imbecility  of  Onias,  won  the 
favor  of  the  king,  and  entered  into  a  contract  for 
farming  the  tribute,  which  he  carried  out  with 
success.  Onias  retained  the  high-priesthood  till 
his  death  cir.  b.  C.  226,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Simon  II.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4). 

3.  The  son  of  Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  high-priesthood,  cir.  ii.  c.  198.  In  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  government 
of  his  grandfather  the  Jews  had  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  Syrian  monarchy  (Dan.  xi.  14), 
and  for  a  time  enjoyed  tranquil  prosperity.  In- 
ternal dissensions  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  first 
act  of  oppression.  Seleucus  Philopator  was  in- 
formed by  Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of  the 
riches  contained  in  the  sacred  treasury,  and  he 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  by  force.  At  the 
prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  the  tradition  (2  Mace, 
iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted;  but  the  high-priest 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  king  himself  for  sup- 
port against  the  machinations  of  Simon.  Not  long 
afterwards  Seleucus  died  (b.  c.  175),  and  Onias 
found  himself  supplanted  in  the  favor  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  by  his  brother  Jason,  who  received  the 
high-priesthood  from  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn, 
was  displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  Menelaus, 
who  procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (cir.  b.  c.  171), 
in  auger  at  the  reproof  which  he  had  received  from 
him  for  his  sacrilege  (2  Mace.  iv.  32-38).  But 
though  his  righteous  zeal  was  thus  fervent,  the 
punishment  which  Antiochus  inflicted  on  his  mur- 
derer was  a  tribute  to  his  "  sober  and  modest 
behavior"  (2  Mace.  iv.  37)  after  his  deposition 
from  his  office.      [ANiniONicus,  vol.  i.  p.  94.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  government  of  Onias 
III.  that  tlie  connnunication  between  the  Spartans 
and  Jews  took  place  (1  ]\Iacc.  xii.  19-23;  Joseph. 
^?i<.  xii.  4,  §  10).  [SrAKTANS.]  How  powerful  an 
impression  he  made  upon  his  contemporaries  is  seen 
from  the  remarkable  account  of  the  dream  of  Judas 
Maccabseus  before  his  great  victory  (2  Mace.  xv. 
12-16). 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Menelaus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).    [Mekelaus.] 

5.  The  son  of  Onias  HI.,  who  sought  a  refuge 
in  Egypt  from  the  sedition  and  sacrilege  which  dis- 
graced Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his 
flight  was  the  triumph  of  "the  sons  of  Tobias," 
cained  bv  the  interference  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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Onias,  to  whom  the  high-priesthood  belonged  bj 
right,  appears  to  have  supported  throughout  the 
alliance  with  Egypt  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  1),  and 
receiving  the  protection  of  Ptol.  Philometor,  he 
endeavored  to  give  a  unity  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
which  seemed  impossible  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
With  this  oliject  he  founded  the  Temple  at  I.eon- 
topolis  [On],  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  development  of  Judaism  of  which  the 
importance  is  conmionly  overlooked :  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  attempt  to  consolidate  Hellenism 
belongs  to  another  place,  though  the  connection 
of  the  attempt  itself  with  Jewish  history  could  not 
be  wholly  overlooked  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  3 ;  B.  J . 
i.  1,  §  1,  vii.  10,  §  2;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  405  ff. ; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch.  ii.  460  ff.;  557  fl^).     B.  F.  AV. 

The  City  of  Onias,  the  Kegion  of  Onias, 
the  city  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Onias, 
and  the  region  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the 
Heliopolite  nome:  'HAi07roAiT7)s  vojxSs,  koI  /jlti- 
Tp6iro\is  'Oviov  (iv.  5,  §  53);  where  the  reading 
'HAiou  is  not  admissible,  since  Hehopolis  is  after- 
wards mentioned,  and  its  different  position  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  (§  54).  Josephus  speaks  of  "the 
region  of  Onias,"  'Oj/iou  x'^P"  (Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  1; 
B.  J.  i.  9,  §  4;  conip.  vii.  10,  §  2),  and  mentions 
a  place  there  situate  called  "  the  Camp  of  the 
Jews,"  'lovSaioov  a-rpaTSireSov  (Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  2; 
B.  J.  1.  c).  In  the  spurious  letters  given  by  him 
in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leontopolis 
in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and  called  a  strong  place 
of  Buliastis  (Ant.  xiii.  3,  §§  1,  2);  and  when 
speaking  of  its  closing  by  the  Romans,  he  says  that 
it  was  in  a  region  180  stadia  from  Memphis,  in 
the  HeliopoUte  nome,  where  Onias  had  founded  a 
castle  (lit.  watch-post,  (ppovpiov,  B.  J.  vii.  10,  §§ 
2,  3,  4).  Leontopolis  was  not  in  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was  the  capital  of  the 
Leontopolite  (iv.  5,  §  51),  and  the  mention  of  it  is 
altogether  a  blunder.  There  is  probably  also  a 
confusion  as  to  the  city  Bubastis;  unless,  indeed, 
the  temple  which  Onias  adopted  and  restored  were 
one  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  that  name. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  some  one  of  those  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis 
which  are  called  7"el  tl-  Yaliood,  "  the  ^lound  of 
the  Jews,"  or  Tel  el-Yalioodeeyeh,  "the  Jewish 
Mound."  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that  there 
is  little  doul)t  that  it  is  one  which  stands  in  the 
cultivated  land  near  Shibbeen,  to  the  northward 
of  Heliopolis,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  east,  at 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  "  Its  mounds  are  of 
very  great  height."  He  remarks  that  the  distance 
from  Memphis  (29  miles)  is  greater  than  that  given 
by  Josephus;  but  the  inaccuracy  is  not  extreme 
Another  moimd  of  the  same  name,  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  de.sert,  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  Belbays,  and  24  miles  from  Hehopolis,  would, 
he  thinks,  correspond  to  the  Vicus  Judoeorum  of 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  (See  Modern  E<jypt 
and  Tluhes,  i.  297-300.) 

During  the  writer's  residence  in  Egypt,  1842- 
1849,  excavations  were  made  in  the  mound  sup- 
posed by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Onias.  AVe  believe,  writing  only 
from  memory,  that  no  result  was  obtained  but 
the  discovery  of  portions  of  pavement  \ery  much 
resemliling  the  Assyrian  pavements  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

From  the  account  of  Josephus,  and  the  name 
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given  to  one  of  them,  "  the  Camp  of  the  Jews," 
these  settlements  appear  to  have  been  of  a  half- 
military  nature.  The  chief  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  a  strong  place;  and  the  same  is  apparently 
the  case  with  another,  that  just  mentioned,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  history  even  more  than 
from  its  name.  This  name,  though  recalling  the 
"Camp"  where  Psammetichus  I.  established  his 
Greek  mercenaries  [JMigdol],  does  not  prove  it 
was  a  military  settlement,  as  the  "Camp  of  the 
Tyrians  "  in  Memphis  (Her.  ii.  112)  was  perhaps 
in  its  name  a  reminiscence  of  the  Shepherd  occu- 
pation, for  there  stood  there  a  temple  of  "  the 
Foreign  Venus,"  of  which  the  age  seems  to  be 
shown  by  a  tablet  of  Anienoph  II.  (b.  c.  cir.  1400) 
in  the  quarries  opposite  the  city  in  which  Ash- 
toreth  is  worshipped,  or  else  it  may  have  been 
a  merchant-settlement.  We  may  also  compare 
the  Coptic  name  of  El-Geezeh,  opposite  Cairo, 
^~Il6pCJ0J. which  has  been  ingeniously  con- 
jecturecl  to  record  the  position  of  a  Persian  camp. 
The  easternmost  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  always  chosen  for  great  military 
settlements,  in  order  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  incursions  of  her  enemies  beyond  that  frontier. 
Here  the  first  Shepherd  king  Salatis  placed  an 
enormous  garrison  in  the  stronghold  Avaris,  the 
Zoan  of  the  Bible  (Manetho,  ap.  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i. 
11).  Here  foreign  mercenaries  of  the  Saite  kings 
of  the  26th  dynasty  were  settled;  where  also  the 
greatest  bodj'  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  had  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  all  being  established  in  the 
Delta  (Her.  ii.  101-160).  Probably  the  Jewish 
settlements  were  established  for  the  same  purpose, 
more  especijilly  as  the  hatred  of  their  inhabitants 
towards  the  kings  of  Syria  would  promise  their 
opposing  the  strongest  resistance  in  case  of  an 
invasion. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  cities  of  Egyjit  is  a 
very  obscure  portion  of  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
We  know  little  more  than  the  story  of  the  founda- 
tion and  overthrow  of  one  of  them,  though  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  populous  and  politically 
important.  It  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable  that 
we  have  no  trace  of  any  literature  of  these  settle- 
ments ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  preserved  to  us 
by  either  the  Jews  of  Palestine  or  those  of  Alex- 
andria, both  of  whom  must  have  looked  upon  the 
worshippers  at  the  temple  of  Onias  as  schismatics, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have  come 
down  to  us.  R.  S.  P. 

ONIONS  (D'^b^a,  beisalim:  ra  Kp6tJiij.va: 
ccept).  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Num.  xi. 
5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  of  which 
the  Israelites  regretted  the  loss.  Onions  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  a  favorite  article  of  food 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  (See  Her.  ii.  12.5 ;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  12.)  The  onions  of  Egypt  are  much  milder 
in  flavor  and  less  pungent  than  those  of  this 
country.  Hasselquist  ( Trav.  p.  290)  says,  "  Who- 
ever has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt  must  allow  that 
none  can  be  had  better  in  any  other  part  In  the 
universe :  here  they  are  sweet ;  in  other  countries 
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«  In  Neh.  vi.  2  the  Vat.  MS.,  according  to  Mai, 
reads  ei'  TreStw  ei^  (J  .  .  . 

'>  The  tradition  of  the  Talmudists  is  that  it  was  left 
intact  by  .Toshua,  hut  burnt  during  the  w;ir  of  Gibeah 
(Judg.  XX.  48),  and  that  1  Chr.  viii.  12  describes  its 
"•c^toration      (See  Targum  on  this  latter  passage.) 


they  are  nauseous  and  strong They  eat 

them  roasted,  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some  bits 
of  roasted  meat  which  the  Turks  in  Egypt  call 
kebtib ;  and  with  this  dish  they  are  so  delighted 
that  1  have  heard  them  wish  they  might  enjoy  it 
in  Paradise.     They  likewise  make  a  soup  of  tliem." 

W.   H. 

*  The  Israelites  might  have  spared  their  mui* 

murings,  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  Egyptian  oniony 

as   the  onions  of  Palestine  have  the  same  sweej 

and  delicious    flavor   that  characterizes   those  of 

Egypt.  They  are  still  called  Jt-.-o.  ^  (btisl)  by 
the  Arabs.  They  enter  into  almost  every  process 
of  cookery  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  G.  E.  P. 

ONO  031S,  and  once  'l3*S  [siron;/]  :  in  Chr. 
['Clydy,]  Ales.  [nA/a)]  ;  elsewhere  [Vat.  Alex.] 
Clv'jiv"  and  Clvio'-  Oiio).  One  of  the  towns  of 
Benjamin.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  but  is  first  found  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  12,  where  Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  have- 
built  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  "daughter  villaiijes."' 
It  was  therefore  probably  annexed  by  the  Benja- 
mites  subsequently  to  their  original  settlement,* 
like  Aijalon,  which  was  allotted  to  Dan,  but  is 
found  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Benjamites 
(1  Chr.  viii.  1-3).  The  men  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and 
Ono,  to  the  number  of  72.5  (or  Neh.  721)  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  -33;  Neh.  vii.  37;  see  also  1  Esdr.  v.  22). 
[Ox\us.] 

A  plain  was  attached  to  the  town,  and  bore  its 
name  —  Bikath-Ono,  "the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh. 
vi.  2),  perhaps  identical  with  the  "  vaUey  of  crafts- 
men "  (Neh.  xi.  35).  By  Eusebius  and  .Jerome  it 
is  not  named.  The  Rabbis  frequently  mention  it, 
but  without  any  indication  of  its  position  further 
than  that  it  was  three  miles  from  Lod.  (See  the 
citations  from  the  Talmud  in  Lightfoot,  Clior. 
IJecad  on  S.  Mark,  ch.  ix.  §  3.)  A  village  called 
Kejr  \i7ia  is  enumerated  by  Robinson  among'  the 
places  in  the  districts  of  Rninkh  and  Lydd  [Bibl. 
Res.  1st  ed.  App.  120,  121).  This  village,  almost 
due  N.  of  Lydd,  is  suggested  by  Van  de  Velde 
{Memop;  p.  337)  as  identical  with  Ono.  Against 
the  identification  however  are,  the  difference  in 
the  names  —  the  modern  one  containing  the  Ain, 
—  and  the  distance  from  Lydda,  which  instead  of 
being  3  miUiaria  is  fully  5,  being  more  than  4 
English  miles  according  to  Van  de  Velde's  map. 
Winer  remarks  that  Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable 
as  far  as  its  orthography  is  concerned ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  Beit  Unia  is  nmch  too  far  distant 
from  Ludd  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pas 
sages  quoted  above.  G. 

O'NUS  {'n.vovs'-  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  form  in 
which  the  name  Ono  appears  in  \  Esdr.  v.  22. 

ONYCHA  (nbntt',%-/(ec/;e7f 'A:  Sw^^:  onyx) 
according  to  many  of  the  old  versions  denotes  the 
operculum  of  some  species  of  Slrombtis,  a  genus  of 
gasteropodous  MoUusca.  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root  wliich  means  "  to 
shell  or  peel  off,"  occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxx.  34,  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume ;  in 

<^  vHti?,  an  unused  root,  ?.  q.  (\^f  ;  wlience 
probably  our  word  -'shell,"  "scale."     (See  Gesenius 

5.  V.) 
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Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  the  pleas- 
ant odor  yielded  by  "  galbamim,  onyx,  and  sweet 
storax."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  uw^ 
of  Diosoorides  (ii.  10),  and  the  onyx  of  Pliny 
(xxxii.)lO,  are  identical  with  the  operculum  of  a 
ativiiibus,  perhaps  S.  lenticjinvsus.  There  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  onyx  in  the  writings  of  Ara- 
bian authors,  and  it  would  appear  from  them  that 
the  operculum  of  several  kinds  of  strombus  were 
prized  as  perfumes.  The  following  is  Dioscorides' 
description  of  the  uvv^i  "  The  onyx  is  the  opercu- 
lum of  a  shell-fish  resembling  the  jmrpura,  which 
is  found  in  India  in  the  nard-producing  lakes;  it  is 
odorous,  because  the  shell-fish  feed  on  the  nard, 
and  is  collected  after  the  heat  has  dried  up  the 
marshes :  that  is  the  best  kind  which  comes  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  is  whitish  and  shining  ;  the  Bab- 
ylonian kind  is  dark  and  smaller  than  the  other; 
both  have  a  sweet  odor  when  burnt,  something  like 
castoreum.".  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Dioscori- 
des can  mean  by  "nard-producing  lakes."  The 
ovv^,  "  nail,"  or  "  claw,"  seems  to  point  to  the 
operculum  of  the  Strombkke,  which  is  of  a  claw 
shape  and  serrated,  whence  the  Arabs  call  the  mol- 


A.   i>tromhus  Diann 


B.    The  Operculum. 


lusk  "the  devil's  claw;"  the  Uiu/vis  odoratus,  or 
Blatta  byzantina,  —  for  under  both  these  terms  ap- 
parently the  devil  claw  {Teufelsk-lnu  of  the  (ier- 
nians,  see  Winer,  liealw.  s.  v.)  is  alluded  to  in  old 
English  writers  on  Materia  Medica  —  has  by  some 
been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  Lister  la- 
ments its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  been  a  good 
medicine  "  from  its  strong  aromatic  smell."  Dr. 
Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  favored  us 
witli  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  says  that  the 
opercula  of  the  different  kinds  of  Strombidce  agree 
with  the  figures  of  Bla'ta  byzantina  and  Unyiiis 
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odctratus  in  the  old  books ;  with  regard  to  the  odor 
he  writes,  - —  "  The  horny  opercula  when  burnt  aL 
emit  an  odor  which  some  may  call  sweet  according 
to  their  fancy."  Bochart  [Hleroz.  iii.  797)  be- 
lieves some  kind  of  bdellium  is  intended ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doulit  that  the  uvv^  of  the  LXX.  de- 
notes the  operculum  of  some  one  or  more  species 
of  strombus.  For  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject see  liumph  (Amboinisclie  R(t ritciten-K am.iner, 
cap.  xvii.  p.  48,  the  German  ed.  Vienna,  1766), 
and  compare  also  Sprengel  ( Cumineni.  ad  Dioscor. 
ii.  10);  I'orskal  (Desc.  Aniin.  143,  21,  "Unguis 
odoratus");  Philos  Transac.  (xvii.  641);  John- 
ston {hitroduc.  to  Conchol.  p.  77);  and  Gesenius 

{Tins.  s.  V.  nlpnti'). «  W.  H. 

ONYX  (Cntt,'',  shvham  :  6  Ai0os  6  TrpMivos, 
(T/iidpaySos,  adpdios,  aaircpetpo^,  ^TqpvWiov,  ufv^; 
Aq.  aapSovu^;  Symni.  and  Theod.  inland  owl'- 
vnycldnns  (lapis),  sardonyc/ius,  onyx).  The  A.  \'. 
uniformly  renders  the  Hebrew  shdiimn  by  "onyx;  " 
the  Vulgate  too  is  consistent  with  itself,  the  sar- 
donyx (Job  xxviii.  16)  being  merely  a  variety  of 
the  onyx;  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient  interpret- 
ers generally  are,  as  Gesenius  has  remarked,  di- 
verse and  ambiguous.  The  shohnvi  stone  is  men- 
tioned (Gen.  ii.  12)  as  a  product  of  the  land  of 
Havilah.  Two  of  these  stones,  upon  which  were 
engraven  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  on 
either  stone,  adorned  the  shoulders  of  the  high- 
priest's  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-12),  and  were  to  be 
worn  as  "-stones  of  memorial  "  (see  Kalisch  on  Ex. 
I.  c).  A  shohani  was  also  the  second  stone  in  the 
fourth  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
20).  Sholirim  stones  were  collected  by  l)avid  for 
adorning  the  Temple  (1  Clir.  xxix.  2).  In  Job 
xxviii.  16,  it  is  said  that  wisdom  "  cannot  lie  val- 
ued with  the  gold  of  Gphir,  with  the*  precious 
shohani  or  the  sapphire."  The  shoham  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre 
(Ez.  xxviii.  13).  There  is  nothhig  in  the  contexts 
of  the  several  passages  where  the  Hebrew  term  oc- 
curs to  help  us  to  determine  its  signification. 
Braun  (De  Vest.  s'lc.  Ihb.  p.  727)  has  endeavored 
to  sl)ow  that  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  indicated, 
and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 
Josephus  (.■]"/.  iii.  7,  §  5,  and  B.  J.  v.  .5,  §  7)  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  shoulder-stones  of  the  high- 
priest  were  formed  of  two  large  sardonyxes,  an 
onj'x  being,  in  his  description,  the  second  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  breastplate.  Some  writers 
believe  that  the  "  lieryl  "  is  intended,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX.  and  other  versions  has  been 
adduced    in    proof  of  this   interpretation;  but   a 


«  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a  communication  from  Mr.  Daniel  Han- 
bury,  on  the  subject  of  the  Blatta  byzantina  of  old 
Pharmacological  writers,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of 
the  substance  itself,  which  it  appears  is  still  found  in 
the  bazaars  of  tlie  East,  though  not  now  in  much  de- 
mand. Mr.  Hanbury  procured  some  specimens  iu 
Damascus  in  October  (1860),  and  a  friend  of  his  bought 
gome  in  Alexandria  a  few  months  previously.  The 
article  appears  to  be  always  mixed  with  the  opercula  of 
some  species  of  Fiisiis.  As  regards  the  perfume  as- 
cribed to  this  substance,  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  from 
a  specimen  we  burnt,  to  deserve  the  character  of  the 
excellent  odor  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it,  though 
it  is  not  without  an  aromatic  scent.  See  a  figure  of 
the  true  B.  byzant.  in  Matthiolus'  Com7W'nt.  in  Di- 
oscor. (ii.  8),  where  there  is  a  long  discussion  on  the 
subject ;  also  i  figure  of  Blatta  byzantina   and  the 


operculum  of  Fiisus  in  Pomet's  Histoire  des  Drogues, 
1694,  part  2.  p.  97.  "  Mansfield  Parkyns,"  writes  Mr. 
Hanbury,  "in  his  Life  m  Abyssinia  {yo\.  i.  p.  419), 
mentions  among  the  exports  from  Massowah,  a  certain 
article  called  Doofii.  which  he  states  is  the  optrcnliim 
of  a  shell,  aud  that  it  is  used  iu  Nubia  as  a  perfume, 
being  burnt  with  sandal-wood.  This  bit  of  informa- 
tion is  quite  confirmatory  of  Forskal's  statement  con- 
cerning the  Do/r  el  afrit  —  (Is  not  Parkyns's  '  Doofu  ' 
meant  for  do/r,  ^^?)  — namely,  'e  Mochha  per 

Sues.  Arabes  etiam  afferunt.  Nigritis  fumigatorium 
est.'  " 

b  The  Rev.  C.  W.  King  writes  to  us  that  "  A  large, 
perfect  sardonyx  is  still  precious.  A  dealer  tells  me 
he  saw  this  summer  (1861)  in  Paris  one  valued  at 
f  1.000,  not  engraved." 
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glance  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  show  that  the 
LXX.  is  most  inconsistent,  and  that  nothing  can, 
in  consequence,  he  learnt  from  it.  Of  those  who 
identify  the  shohum  with  the  beryl  are  Bellertnann 
{Die  Uriiii  unci  Thumniim,  p.  (i4),  Winer  {Bib. 
Reulwort.  i.  3;)-3),  and  Hosenmiiller  {The  Mineral- 
ogy of  the  Bible,  p.  40,  Bib.  Cab.).  Other  inter- 
pretations of  shuham  have  been  proposed,  but  all 
are  mere  conjectures.  Braun  traces  shuham  to  the 
Arabic  sachma,  "  blackness  "  :  "  Of  such  a  color," 
says  he,  "  are  the  .\rabian  sardonyxes,  which  have 
a  black  ground-color."  This  agrees  essentially 
with  Mr.  King's  remarks  {Antique  Gems,  p.  9): 
"  The  Arabian  species,"  he  says,  "  were  formed  of 
black  or  blue  strata,  covered  by  one  of  opaque 
wliite;  over  which  again  was  a  third  of  a  vermilion 
color."  But  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  refer  the  Hebrew 
word  to  the  Arabic  saham,  "to  be  pale."  Tlie 
different  kinds  of  onyx  and  sardonyx,"  however,  are 
.so  variable  in  color,  that  either  of  these  definitions 
is  suitable.  They  all  form  excellent  materials  for 
the  engraver's  art.  The  balance  of  authority  is, 
we  think,  in  favor  of  some  variety  of  the  onyx. 
We  are  content  to  retain  the  rendering  of  the  A. 
v.,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  Vulgate  and  the  ex- 
press statement  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Jose- 
phus,*  till  better  proofs  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  some  other  stone  be  forthcoujing.  As  to  the 
"  Onyx  "  of  I'.cclus.  xxiv.  15,  see  Onycha. 

W.  H. 

OPHEL  (bp37n,  always  with  the  def.  arti- 
cle [swelling,  hill]:  'OtteA.  o'npdA,  ['O^Aa;  Vat. 
On-Aa,  ricpaK,  O(poa\:]  Alex,  o  OfXa,  [n(pa\, 
2od)AaO  Ophel).  A  part  of  ancient  .Jerusalem. 
Ihe  name  is  derived  by  the  lexicograpliers  from  a 
root  of  similar  sound,  which  has  the  force  of  a 
swelling  or  tumor  (Gesenius,  Thes. ;  Fiirst,  Hdwb. 
ii.  169  6).  It  does  not  come  forward  till  a  late 
period  of  Old  Test,  history.  In  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3, 
Jotham  is  said  to  have  built  much  "  on  the  wall  of 
Ophel."  Manasseh,  amongst  his  other  defensive 
works,  "compassed  about  Ophel"  {Ibid,  xxxiii. 
14).  From  the  catalogue  of  Nehemiah's  repairs  to 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  "water-gate"  (Neh.  iii.  20)  and  the  "great 
tower  that  lieth  out  "  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21,  show 
that  Ophel  was  the  residence  of  the  Levites.  It  is 
not  again  mentioned,  though  its  omission  in  the 
account  of  the  route  round  the  walls  at  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  second  Temple,  Neh.  xii.  31-40, 
is  singular. 

In  the  passages  of  his  history  parallel  to  those 
quoted  above,  Josephus  either  passes  it  over  alto- 
gether, or  else  refers  to  it  in  merely  general 
terms  —  "very  large  towers"  {Ant.  ix.  11,  §  2), 
"  very  high   towers  "   (x.  3,  §  2).     But  in  his  ac- 
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n  The  onyx  has  two  strata,  the  sardonyx  three. 

''  "  Who  speaks  from  actual  observation  :  he  ex 
pressly  notices  the  fine  quality  of  these  two  pieces  of 
sardonyx.'"  —  [C.  W.  King.] 

c  *  The  explorations  of  Lieut.  Warren  have  douion- 
strated  the  incorrectness  of  the  theory  here  named 
respecting  the  line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Temple-area, 
and  confirmed  the  view  given  under  .Jerusalem  (§  iv. 
Amer.  ed.).  S.   \Y. 

<l  *  Later  observations  require  us  to  modify  this 
opinion.  Mr.  Gi'ove  inserts  the  following  note  on  p. 
80  of  Clark's  Bible  Atlas  (Lond.  ISGS)  :  "There  .seems 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Hill  of  the  Akra,  the  Hill 
of  the  Temple,  and  Ophel,  were  originally  three  sep- 
142 


count  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  it 
four  times  as  Ophla  {6  '0<^Aa,  accompanying  it  as 
in  the  Hebrew  with  the  article).  The  first  of  these 
{B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  9)  tells  nothing  as  to  its  po.sition; 
but  from  the  other  three  we  can  gather  something, 
(1.)  The  old  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  above  the  spring 
of  Siloani  and  the  pool  of  Solomon,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  place  called  Ophla,  joined  the  eastern  porch 
of  the  Temple  {£.  .J.  v.  4,  §  2).  (2.)  "John  held 
the  Temple  and  the  places  round  it,  not  a  little  in 
extent,  —  both  the  Ophla  and  the  valley  called  Ke- 
dron  "  {Ibid.  v.  6,  §  1).  (3.)  After  the  capture  of 
the  Temple,  and  before  Titus  had  taken  the  upper 
city  (the  modern  Zion)  from  the  Jews,  his  soldiers 
burnt  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  lying  in  the 
valley  between  the  two,  "  and  the  place  called  the 
Ophla"  {Ibid.  vi.  6,  §  3). 

From  this  it  appears  that  Ophel  was  outside  the 
south  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  that  it  lay  between 
the  central  valley  of  the  city,  which  debouches 
above  the  spring  of  Siloam,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  east  portico  of  the  Temple  on  the  other.  The 
east  portico,  it  should  be  rememliered,  was  not  on 
the  line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  present  haraiu,  but 
330  feet  further  west,  on  the  line  of  the  solid  wall 
which  forms  the  termination  of  the  vaults  in  the 
eastern  corner.""  [See  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  1314; 
and  the  Plan,  1316.]  This  situation  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  the  "water-gate"  in  Neh.  iii.  26, 
and  the  statement  of  xi.  21,  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Levites.  Possibly  the  "  great  tower 
that  lieth  out,"  in  the  former  of  these,  may  be  the 
"  tower  of  Eder  "  — mentioned  with  "  Ophel  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,"  by  Micah  (iv.  8),  or  that  named 
in  an  obscure  passage  of  Isaiah  —  "  Ophel  and  watch- 
tower  "  (xxxii.  14;  A.  V.  inaccurately  "forts  and 
towers  "). 

Ophel,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  probable  root 
of  the  name,  was  the  swelling  declivity  by  which 
the  Mount  of  the  Temple  slopes  off  on  its  southern 
side  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  —  a  long,  narrowish 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  central  valley  of  .Jerusalem 
(the  Tyropoeon)  and  the  Kidron,  or  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.f'  Half-way  down  it  on  its  eastern  face 
is  the  "  Fount  of  the  Virgin,"  so  called ;  and  at  its 
foot  the  lower  outlet  of  the  same  spring  — the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  How  much  of  this  declivity  was  covered 
with  the  houses  of  the  Levites,  or  with  the  suburb 
which  would  naturally  gather  round  them,  and 
where  the  "great  tow-er  "  stood,  we  have  not  at 
present  the  means  of  ascertaining."-' 

Professor  Stanley  {Sermons  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
pp.  329,  330)  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the 
name  Oblias  ('nySAias) —  which  was  one  of  the 
titles  by  which  St.  James  the  Less  was  distin- 
guished from  other  Jacobs  of  the  time,  and  which 
is  explained  by  Hegesippos  (Euseb.  Hist.  Erxl.  ii. 


arate  heights.  Lieutenant  Warren  has  discovered 
what  he  conceives  may  have  been  either  a  deep  ditch 
or  a  natural  valley,  now  filled  up  with  earth,  running 
from  Qasi  to  west,  just  north  of  the  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  (Letter,  Nov.  12,  1867,  p.  43)  ;  and 
the  Tyropoeoii  gully  probably  turned  sharply  round 
to  the  east,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Temple 
substruction,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Temple  Mount  from 
Ophel.  (Dec.  12,  1867,  p.  52.)"  H. 

<•'  Fiirst  {Hlwh.  ii.  169)  states,  without  a  word  that 
could  lead  a  reader  to  suspect  that  there  was  anv 
doubt  on  the  point,  that  Ophel  is  identical  with  Millu. 
It  may  bo  so,  only  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
for  or  against  it. 
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23)  as  meaning  "  bulwark  (irepioxy))  of  ^^^ 
people,"  —  was  in   its  original  form    Ophli-am « 

(D27'^7D37).  In  this  connection  it  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  St.  James  was  martyred  by  being 
thrown  from  the  corner  of  the  Temple,  at,  or  close 
to,  the  very  spot  which  is  named  by  Josephus  as  the 
boundary  of  Ophel.  [James,  vol.  ii.  1207 ;  En- 
RoGEL,  i.  741  b.}     Ewald,  however  {(lesckichte, 

vi.  204,  nute),  restores  the  name  as  D^^Vll'^?  as 
if  from  V^H)  a  fence  or  boundary.  [Ciiebel.] 
This  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  it  more  closely 
agrees  in  signification  with  irepioxh  ^''^"  Ophel 
does. 

The  Ophel  which  appears  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Elisha  at  the  time  of  Naaman's  visit  to 
him  (2  K.  v.  24:  A.  V.  "the  tower")  was  of 
course  a  different  place  from  that  spoken  of  above. 
The  narrative  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
far  from  Samaria;  but  this  is  not  certain.     The 

LXX.  and  Vulg.  must  have  read  72S,  "  dark- 
ness," for  they  give  rb  cK0Teiv6v  and  vesperi 
respectively.  ^t. 

O'PHIR ("IS'IS,  ^1"*^"^  [see  below]  :  Ov^iip- 
Ophir).  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan,  coming  immediately  after  Sheba  (Gen.  x. 
29;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  So  many  important  names  in 
the  genealogical  table  in  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  —  such  as  Sidon,  Canaan,  Asshur,  Aram 
(Syria),  Mizraim  (the  two  Egypts,  Upper  and 
lyower),  Sheba,  Caphtorim,  and  Philistim  (the  Phil- 
istines)—  represent  the  name  of  .some  city,  country, 
or  people,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  all  the  names  in  the  table. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  father  and  his  sons  in 
the  genealogy  represent  districts  geographically  con- 
tiguous to  each  other;  yet  this  is  not  an  invari- 
able rule,  for  in  the  case  of  Tarshish  the  son  of 
Javan  (ver.  10),  and  of  Nimrod  the  son  of  Gush, 
whose  kingdom  was  Babel  or  Babylon  (ver.  11),  a 
son  was  conceived  as  a  distant  colony  or  ofTshoot. 
But  there  is  one  marked  peculiarity  in  the  sons 
of  Joktan,  which  is  common  to  them  with  the 
Canaanites  alone,  that  precise  geographical  limits 
are  assigned  to  their  settlements.  Thus  it  is  said 
(ver.  19)  that  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was 
"from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza; 
as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
Admah,  and  Zeboini,  even  unto  Lasha:"  and  in 
like  manner  (vv.  29,  30)  that  the  dwelling  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan  was  "from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sephar  a  mountain  of  the  east."  The  pecul- 
iar wording  of  these  geographical  limits,  and  the 
fact  that  the  well-known  towns  which  define  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  so  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  forbid  the  supposition  that 
Mesha  and  Sephar  belonged  to  very  distant  coun- 
tries, or  were  comparatively  unknown :  and  as 
many  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  —  such  as  Sheba, 
Hazarmaveth,  iVlinodad,  and  others  —  are  by  com- 
mon consent  admitted  to  represent  settlements  in 
Arabia,  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  all  the  set- 
tlements corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
sons  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  peninsula 


«  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius  have  the  name 
Ozleam  ("n^Aeaiu,),  preserving  the  termination,  though 
they  corrupt  the  former  part  of  the  word. 
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alone.  Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one  of  those  sons,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  in  discussions 
concerning  the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of  Joktan  as 
corresponding  to  some  city,  region,  or  tribe  in 
Arabia. 

Etymology.  —  There  is,  seemingly,  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is  Semitic, 
although,  as  is  the  case  with  numerous  projjer 
names  known  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  the  precise 
word  does  not  occur  as  a  common  name  in  the 

Bible.  See  the  words  from  "ICS  and  "1D37  in 
Gesenius's  T/tesaurus,  and  compare  'A(pdp,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Saba;ans  in  the  Periplus,  attrib- 
uted to  Arrian.  Gesenius  suggests  that  it  means 
a  "fruitful  region,"  if  it  is  Semitic.  Baron  von 
Wrede,  who  explored  Hadhramaut  in  Arabia  in 
1843  {.Journal  of  the  R.  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  110).  made  a  small  vocabulary  of  Him- 
yaritic  words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  amongst 
these  he  gives  c^r  as  signifying  I'ed.  He  says 
that  the  ^Mahra  people  call  themselves  the  tribes 
of  the  red  country  {'{fir),  and  called  the  Eed  Sea, 
baJir  ojir.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  have  some- 
what of  the  same  relation  to  aphcir,   "dust"  or 

"  'Iry  ground  "  (H  and  V  being  interchangeable), 
that  adorn,  "red,"  has  to  ndamah,  "the  ground." 
Still  it  is  unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of 
this  kind  on  the  authority  of  any  one  traveller, 
however  accurate  ;  and  the  supposed  existence 
and  meaning  of  a  word  <[fir  is  recommended  for 
special  inquiry  to  any  future  traveller  in  the  same 
district. 

2.  i'S.ovcpip,  %cv(plp,  [and  ^a<peip;  Vat.  ^ovcpfip, 
'2,<'0(peip^  'Xoo'petpa,  n(peip;  Alex.  SoLK^eip,  2a!07)po, 
n<petp5^,  n,(peip;  Sin.  in  Job  and  Is.,  '2,w(piip, 
^coipLp,  'S,ov(j>eip.']  Ophira,  1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  11;  2 
Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10:  in  1  K.  ix.  28  the  transla^ 
tion  of  the  LXX.  is  eis  Sojcpipa  [Vat.  :2,ai(pnpa, 
Alex,  ^axpapa],  though  the  ending  in  the  original 
merely  denotes  motion  towards  Ophir,  and  is  no 
part  of  the  name.)  A  seaport  or  region  from 
wliich  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  ob- 
tained gold,  in  vessels  which  went  thither  in  con- 
junction with  Tyrian  ships  from  Ezion-geber,  near 
Elath,  on  that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  which  is 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Akaliah.  The  gold  was 
proverbial  for  its  fineness,  so  that  "  gold  of  Ophir" 
is  several  times  used  as  an  expression  for  fine  gold 
(Ps.  xlv.  9;  Job  xxviii.  16;  Is.  xiii.  12;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  4);  and  in  one  passage  (Job  xxii.  24)  the 
word  "  Ophir  "  by  itself  is  used  for  gold  of  Oi)hir, 
and  for  gold  generally.  In  Jer.  x.  9  and  Dan. 
X.  5  it  is  thought  by  Gesenius  and  others  that 
Ophir  is  intended  by  the  word  "  Uphaz "  — 
there  being  a  very  trifling  difference  between 
the  words  in  Hebrew  when  written  without  the 
vowel-points.  In  addition  to  gold,  the  vessels 
brought  from  Ophir  almug-wood  and  precious 
stones. 

The  precise  geographical  situation  of  Ophir  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  doulit  and  discussion.  Cal- 
met  {Dictionary  of  /he  Bible,  s.  v.  "  Ophir  "  re- 
garded it  as  in  Armenia;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
{History  of  the  Worlrl,  Iwok  i.  ch.  8)  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands;  and  Arias  Mon- 
tanus  (Bochart,  "Phalef/,  Pref.  and  ch.  9),  led  by 
the  similarity  of  the  word  Parvaini,  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Ophir  (2  Chr.  iii.  6),  found  it  in 
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Peru."  But  these  countries,  as  well  as  Iberia  and 
Phrjgia,  cannot  now  be  viewed  as  affording  matter 
for  serious  discussion  on  this  point,  and  the  tliree 
opinions  which  have  found  supporters  in  our  own 
time  were  formerly  represented,  amongst  other 
writers,  by  Huet  {Sur  le  Commerce  el  la  Naviga- 
tion des  Anciens,  p.  59),  by  Bruce  (Travels,  book 
li.  c.  4),  and  by  the  historian  liobertson  (Disqtiisi- 
iion  respecliny  Ancient  India,  sect.  1),  who  placed 
Ophir  in  Africa;  by  Vitringa  {Geoyraph.  Sacra, 
p.  114)  and  Keland  {Difsertatio  de  Ophir),  who 
placed  it  in  India;  and  by  Michaelis  (Spicilerjium, 
ii.  18-t),  Niebuhr,  tlie  tniveUer  (Description  de 
tAruOie,  p.  253),  Gossellin  (Recherches  sur  In 
(ieographie  des  Anciens,  ii.  99),  and  Vincent 
(History  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients,  ii.  265-270),  wlio  placed  it  in  Arabia. 
Of  otlier  distinguished  geographical  writers,  Bochart 
{Phakg,  ii.  27 )  admitted  two  Ophirs,  one  in  Arabia 
and  one  in  India,  i.  e.  at  Ceylon ;  while  D' Anville 
(Dissertation  sur  le  Pays  d'  Ophir,  Memoires  de 
Litteralure,  xxx.  83),  equally  admitting  two,  placed 
one  ill  Arabia  and  one  in  Africa.  In  our  own 
days  the  discussion  nas  been  continued  by  Gese- 
nius,  who  in  articles  on  Ophir  in  his  Thesaurus 
(p.  141),  and  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  £'ncyk'lo])ddic 
(s.  v.)  stated  that  tlie  question  lay  between  India 
and  Arabia,  assigned  the  reasons  to  be  urged  in 
favor  of  each  of  these  countries,  but  declared  the 
arguments  for  each  to  be  so  equally  balanced  that 
he  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  his 
own  on  the  subject.  M.  Quatremere,  however,  in 
a  paper  on  Ophir  which  was  printed  in  1842  in 
the  Memoires  de  L'  Institut,  again  insisted  on  the 
claims  of  Africa  (Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  t.  xv.  ii.  362);  and  in  his  valuable 
W'ork  on  Ceylon  (part  vii.  chap.  1)  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent  adopts  the  opinion,  sanctioned  by  Jose- 
phus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.  Otherwise  the  two 
countries  which  have  divided  the  opinions  of  the 
learned  have  been  India  and  Arabia — -Lassen, 
Ritter,  Bertheau  (Exeget.  Handbuch,  2  Chr.  viii. 
18),  Thenius  (Exeget.  Handbuch,  1  K.  x.  22),  and 
Ewald  (Geschichle,  iii.  347,  2d  ed.)  being  in  favor 
of  India,  while  Winer  (R&dw.  s.  v.),  Fiirst  (Hebr. 
und  Chald.  Handw.  s.  v.),  Knobel  (  Volkertafel  dir 
Genesis,  p.  190),  Forster  (Gcogr.  of  Arabia,  i. 
161-167),  Crawfurd  (Descriptive  Diciionnry  of  the 
Indian  Islands,  s.  v.),  and  Kalisch  (Commentary 
on  Genesis,  chap.  '-The  Genealogy  of  Nations  ') 
are  in  favor  of  Arabia.  The  fullest  treatise  on  the 
question  is  that  of  Ritter,  who  in  his  Erdknnde, 
vol.  xiv.,  published  in  1848,  devoted  80  octavo 
pages  to  the  discussion  (pp.  351-431),  and  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Lassen  (Ind.  All.  i.  529)  that  Opliir 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

Some  general  idea  of  the  arguments  which  may 
be  advanced  in  fovor  of  each  of  the  three  countries 
may  be  derived  from  the  following  statement  In 
favor  of  Arabia,  there  are  these  considerations: 
1st.  The  10th  cha[)ter  of  Genesis,  ver.  29,  contains 
what  is  equivalent  to  an  intimation  of  the  author's 
opinion,  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia.  [Oi'iuu  1.] 
2dly.  Three  places  in  Arabia  may  be  pointed  out, 
the  names  of  which  agree   sufficiently  with   the 
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"  This  stranj^e  idea  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
Spaniards  of  his  time  (b.  1527,  A.  D.,  d.  1598)  accounts 
for  the  following  passage  ia  Ben  Jodsod's  Alchemist, 
Act  ii.  Sc.  1 :  _ 

"  Come  on,  sir;  now  you  set  your  foot  on  shore 
In  Novo  Orbc.  —  Here's  the  rich  Peru  ; 


word  Ophir:  namely,  Aphar,  called  by  Ptolemj 
Sapphara,  now  Zafar  or  Saphar,  which,  according 
to  the  Periplus  ascribed  to  Arrian,  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Sabseans,  and  was  distant  twelve 
days'  journey  from  the  emporium  Muza  on  the 
Red  Sea:  DofEr,  a  city  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  the 
traveller  (Description  de  I' Arabic,  p.  219),  as  a 
considerable  town  of  Yemen,  and  capital  of  Bellad 
Hadsje,  situated  to  the  north  of  Loheia,  and  15 
leagues  from  the  sea;  and  Zafar  or  Zafari  [Ara- 
bia, vol.  i.  p.  137  A]  (Sepher,  Dhafar),  now^  Dofar, 
a  city  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  visited  in 
the  14tli  century  by  Ibn  Batuta,  the  Arabian 
traveller,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  a  month's  jour 
ney  by  land  from  Aden,  and  a  month's  \oyage, 
when  the  wind  was  fair,  from  the  Indian  shores 
(Lee's  Translation,  p.  57).  3dly.  In  antiquity, 
Arabia  was  represented  as  a  country  producing 
gold  by  four  writers  at  least:  namely,  by  the 
geographer  Agatharehides,  who  lived  in  the  2d 
century  before  Clirist  (in  Photius  250,  and  Hud- 
son's Geograph.  .I/Zmo^ts,  i.  60);  by  the  geographer 
Artemidorus,  who  lived  a  little  later,  and  whose 
account  has  been  preserved,  and,  as  it  were,  adopted 
by  the  geographer  Strabo  (xiv.  18);  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (ii.  50,  iii.  44);  and  by  Pliny  the  Eldei 
(vi.  32).  4thly.  Eupolenius,  a  Greek  historian 
who  lived  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who, 
besides  other  writings,  wrote  a  work  respecfing 
the  kings  of  Judsea,  expressly  states,  as  quoted  by 
Eusebius  (Prcep.  Evang.  ix.  30),  that  Ophir  was 
an  island  with  gold  mines  in  the  Erythrjean  Sea 
iOvpcpTi,  comp.  Ov(p(lp,  the  LXX.  Translation  in 
Gen.  X.  29),  and  that  David  sent  miners  thither 
in  vessels  which  he  caused  to  be  built  at  jElana 
=^  Elath.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  was  deemed  to  include  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  well  as  the  Red  Sea,  but  it  was  always 
regarded  as  closely  connected  with  the  shores  of 
Arabia,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  extended 
to  India.  5thly.  On  the  supposition  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  ancient  authorities  on  the 
subject,  gold  really  never  existed  either  in  Arabia, 
or  in  any  island  along  its  coasts,  Ophir  was  an 
Arabian  emporium,  into  which  gold  was  brought 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was  exported  into 
Judcea.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible 
inconsistent  with  this  supposition ;  and  there  is 
something  like  a  direct  intimation  that  Ophir  was 
in  Arabia. 

While  such  is  a  general  view  of  the  arguments 
for  Arabia,  the  following  considerations  are  urged 
in  behalf  of  India.  1st.  Sofir  is  the  Coptic  word 
for  India;  and  Sophir,  or  Sophira  is  the  word  used 
for  the  place  Ophir  by  the  Septuagint  translators, 
and  likewise  by  Josephus.  And  Josephus  positively 
states  that  it  was  a  part  of  India  (Ant.  viii.  6,  § 
4),  though  he  places  it  in  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
which  was  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  belonged, 
geographically,  not  to  India  proper,  but  to  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  Moreover,  in  three  passages 
of  the  Bible,  where  the  Septuagint  has  'Swcptpd  or 
^ov(pip,  1  K.  ix.  28,  X.  11;  Is.  xiii.  12.  .Arabian 
translators  have  used  the  word  India.  2dly.  All 
the  three  imports  from  Ophir,  gold,  precious  stones, 


And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines. 

Great  Solomon's  Ophir." 
Arias  Montanus  fancied  that  Parvaim  meant,  in  tha 
dual  number,  two  Perus ;  one  Peru  Proper,  and  th« 

other  New  Spain   (^~1Q   D''"T]5). 
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and  alniug-wood,  are  essentially  Indian.  Gold  is 
i'ound  in  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Cabool 
River  before  their  juncture  at  Attock;  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
Deccan,  especially  at  Cochin.  India  has  in  all 
ages  been  celebrated  for  its  precious  stones  of  all 
kinds.  And  sandal-wood,  which  the  best  modern 
Hebrew  scholars  regard  as  the  almug-wood  of  the 
Bible,  is  almost  exclusively,  or  at  any  rate  pre- 
eminently, a  product  of  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Mly.  Assuming  that  the  ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes, 
which  were  brought  to  Ezion-geber  once  in  tliree 
years  by  the  navy  of  Tharshish  in  conjunction  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22),  were  brought 
from  Ophir,  they  also  collectively  point  to  India 
rather  than  Arabia.  Jloreover,  etymologically,  not 
one  of  these  words  in  the  Hebrew  is  of  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  origin;  one  being  connected  with  Sanskrit, 
another  with  the  Tamil,  and  another  with  the 
Malay  language.  [Tah.shish.]  4thly.  Two  places 
in  India  may  be  s])ecified,  agreeing  to  a  certain 
extent  in  name  with  Ophir;  one  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  where  Indian  writers  placed  a  people 
named  the  Abhira,  agreeing  with  the  name  2a- 
fieipta  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy;  and  the  other, 
the  'Xovirdpa  of  Ptolemy,  the  Oijinrapa  of  .Vrrian's 
Periplus,  where  the  town  of  Goa  is  now  situated, 
on  the  western  coast  of  India. 

Lastly,  the  following  pleas  have  been  urged  in 
behalf  of  Africa.  1st.  Of  the  three  countries, 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  Africa  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  seriously  regarded  as  containing  dis- 
tricts which  have  supplied  gold  in  any  great 
quantity.  Althougli,  as  a  statistical  fact,  gold  has 
been  found  in  parts  of  India,  the  quantity  is  so 
small,  that  India  has  never  supplied  gold  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  and  in  modern  times  no 
gold  at  all,  nor  any  \'estiges  of  exhausted  mines 
ha\e  been  found  in  Arabia.  2dly.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Mozambique,  there  is  a  port 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sofala,  which,  as  the  liquids 
/  and  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Ophir  of  the  Ancients.  When  the  Portuguese,  in 
A.  D.  1500,  first  reached  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  gold  district  in 
the  interior;  and  two  Arabian  vessels  laden  with 
gold  were  actually  off  Sofala «  at  the  time  (see 
Cadumosto,  cap.  58).  ydly.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  passage  (1  K.  x.  22)  applies  to  Ophir, 
Sofala  has  still  stronger  claims  in  preference  to 
India.  Peacocks,  indeed,  would  not  have  been 
brought  from  it;  but  the  peacock  is  too  delicate  a 
bird  for  a  long  voyage  in  small  vessels,  and  the 
word  tukkiyini  probably  signified  "  parrots."  At 
the  same  time,  ivory  and  apes  might  have  been 
supplied  in  abundance  from  the  district  of  which 
Sofala  was  the  emporium.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Ophir  had  been  in  India,  other  Indian  productions 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  list  of  imports; 
such  as  shawls,  silk,  rich  tissues  of  cotton,  per- 
fumes, pepper,  and  cinnamon.  4thly.  On  the 
same  supposition  respecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can, 
according  to  the  traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  liy  the 
laws  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that 
Ophir  was  at  Sofala;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to 
Sofala  from  Ezion-geber  would  have  been  performed 

a  Mr.  Grove  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  xi.  399-401,  fovoring  this  Sofala :  — 
"  Moiiibaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofahi,  Hiouglit  Ojihir,  to  the  realm 
Of  Congo  and  Angola   farthest  south." 
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exactly  in  three  years;  it  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  in  less  time  and  it  would  not  have 
required  more  (vol.  i.  p.  440). 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  different  views 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  situation  of 
Ophir,  the  suspicion  will  naturally  suggest  itself 
that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
subject.  And  this  seems  to  be  true,  in  this  sense, 
that  the  Bible  in  all  its  direct  notices  of  Ophir  as  a 
place  does  not  supply  sufficient  data  for  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  this  disputed  point.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  an  inference  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as  in  Arabia;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  mistaken,  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  question  it  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  closely  all  the  passages  in  the 
historical  books  which  mention  Ophir  by  name. 
These  are  only  five  in  number :  three  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  and  two  in  the  books  of  Chronicles.  The 
latter  were  probably  copied  from  the  former ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  do  not  contain  any  additional  informa- 
tion; so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  reference  to 
them,  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10.  The  three  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Kings,  however,  being  short, 
will  be  set  out  at  length,  i'he  first  passage  is  as 
follows:  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
"And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion- 
geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  in 
the  navy  tiis  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon.  And  they 
came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king 
Solomon,"'  1  K.  ix.  20-28.  The  next  passage  is  in 
the  succeeding  chapter,  and  refers  to  the  same  reign. 
"And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold 
from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of 
almug-trees  and  precious  stones,'"  1  K.  x.  11.  The 
third  ])assage  relates  to  the  reign  of  .Tehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  and  is  as  follows:  ".Tehoshaphat 
made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but 
they  went  not:  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion- 
geber,"  1  K.  xxii.  48.  In  addition  to  these  three 
passages,  the  following  verse  in  the  book  of  Kings 
has  very  frequently  been  referred  to  Ophir:  "  For 
the  king  {i.  e.  Solomon)  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram:  once  in  three 
years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish  biinging  gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  1  K.  x.  22. 
But  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  this  verse  was  identical  with 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  1  K.  ix.  2G-28,  and  1  K.  x. 
11,  as  bringing  gold,  ahnug-trees,  and  precious 
stones  from  Ophir;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the 
identity  of  the  two  is  admitted  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture, there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
fleet  went  only  to  Ophir,  and  that  therefore  the 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  must  have  come 
from  Ophir.  Indeed,  the  direct  contrary  might  be 
inferred,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  fleets,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  mention  of 
Ophir  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  imports  of  gold, 
almug-trees,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  compiler 
might  seem  carefully  to  have  distinguished  between 


Milton  followed  a  passage  iti  Purchas's  Pllsrimes,  p. 
1022  of  the  2d  volume,  published  in  1625  ;  and  all 
the  modern  geographical  names  in  tt.  387-411  are  in 
Purchas. 
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it  and  the  country  from  which  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks  were  imported.  Hence,  without  re- 
ferring farther  to  the  passage  in  1  K.  x.  22,  we  are 
thrown  back,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
situation  of  Ophir,  to  the  three  passages  from  the 
book  of  Kings  which  were  first  set  forth.  And  if 
those  three  passages  are  carefully  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  information  given  respecting 
Ophir  is,  that  it  was  a  place  or  region,  accessible 
by  sea  from  Ezion-geber  on  tiie  lied  Sea,  from  which 
imports  of  gold,  almug-trees,  and  precious  stones 
vi^ere  brought  back  by  the  Tyrian  and  Hebrew 
sailors.  No  data  whatever  are  given  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  Ophir  from  Ezion-geber;  no  information 
direct  or  indirect,  or  even  the  slightest  hint,  is 
aflfbrded  for  determining  whether  Ophir  was  the 
name  of  a  town,  or  the  name  of  a  district;  whether 
it  was  an  emporium  only,  or  the  country  which 
actually  produced  the  three  articles  of  traffic.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  empo- 
rium, there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
either  in  Arabia,  or  on  the  Persian  coast,  or  in 
India,  or  in  Africa;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  deciding  in  favor  of  one  of  these  sugges- 
tions rather  than  of  the  others. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  well  to  revert  to 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  shown 
[Oi'HiR  1]  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  autiior 
of  that  chapter  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  some 
city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia.  And  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the 
Ophir  of  the  book  of  Kings.  There  is  no  mention, 
either  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  other  Ophir; 
and  the  idea  of  there  having  been  Uco  Ophirs,  evi- 
dently arose  from  a  perception  of  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  on  the  one  hand, 
coupled  with  the  erroneous  opinion  on  the  other, 
that  the  Ophir  of  the  book  of  Kings  cnuld  not  have 
been  in  Arabia.  Now,  whatever  uncertainty  may 
exist  as  to  the  time  when  the  10th  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis was  written  (Knobel,  Volkertiifel  tier  Genesis, 
p.  4,  and  Hartmaim's  Forschumjen  iiber  die  5 
Bilcher  Moses,  p.  584),  the  author  of  it  wrote 
while  Hebrew  was  yet  a  living  language;  there  is 
no  statement  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  inconsistent 
with  his  opinion ;  and  the  most  ancient  writer  who 
can  be  opposed  to  him  as  an  authority,  lived,  under 
any  hypothesis,  many  centuries  after  his  death. 
Hence  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  any  one  who 
denies  Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia. 

But  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  falls 
very  short  of  such  proof.  In  weighing  the  evidence 
on  this  point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks, 
and  apes  were  imported  from  Ophir  must  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration.  In  one  view  of  the 
subject,  and  accepting  the  statement  in  2  Chr.  ix. 
21,  they  might  have  connection  with  Tarshish 
[Tahsiiisii]  ;  but  they  have  a  very  slight  bearing 
on  the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  though  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  the  facts  on  which  the  supposed  lavv  is  founded, 
which  seemed  so  cogent  that  they  induced  the  his- 
torian Robertson  to  place  Ophir  in  Africa  (7)isqni- 
sition  on  hidia,  §  2),  have  been  pointedly  denied 
by  Mr.  Salt  in  Iiis  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  (p.  103). 
Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  names  of  places  in  In- 
dia and  Africa  to  Ophir,  cannot  reasonably  be  in- 
sisted on;  for  there  is  an  equally  great  resemblance 
in  the  names  (if  sume  places  in  Arabia.  And  in 
*eference  to  Africa,  especially,  the  place  there  im- 
agined  to    be    Ophir,    namely,   Sofala,  has    been 
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ihown  to  be  merely  an  Arabic  word,  cori'espondinj 
to  the  Hebrew  Shefelak,  which  signifies  a  plain  or 
low  country  (Jer.  xxxii.  44;  Josh.  xi.  16;  the 
2e<^if)Aa  of  the  Maccabees,  1  Mace.  xii.  38 ;  see 
Gesenius,  Lex.  s.  v.).  Again,  the  use  of  Sofir  as 
the  Coptic  word  for  Ophir  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  much  importance,  it  having  been  pointed  out  by 
Reland  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  use  except  in 
late  Coptic,  and  that  thus  its  adoption  may  have 
been  the  mere  consequence  of  the  erroneous  views 
which  Josephus  represented,  instead  of  being  a  con- 
firmation of  them.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
Bililical  versions  by  the  Arabic  translators.  The 
opinion  of  Josephus  himself  would  have  been  en 
titled  to  much  consideration  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  evidence  on  the  subject;  but  he  lived  about  a 
thousand  years  after  the  only  voyages  to  Ophir  of 
which  any  record  has  been  preserved,  and  his 
authority  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Again,  he  seems  inconsistent 
with  himself;  for  in  Ant.  ix.  1,  §  4,  he  translates 
the  Ophir  of  1  K.  xxii.  48,  and  the  Tarshish  of  2 
Chr.  XX.  3(3,  as  Pontiis  and  Thrace.  It  is  likewise 
some  deduction  from  the  weight  of  his  opinion, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Eupolemus, 
who  was  an  earlier  writer;  though  he  too  lived  at 
so  great  a  distance  of  time  from  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon that  he  is  liy  no  means  a  decisive  authority. 
Moreover,  imagination  may  have  acted  on  Josephus 
to  place  C)phir  in  the  Golden  Chersonese,  which  to 
the  ancients  was,  as  it  were,  the  extreme  east;  as  it 
acted  on  Arias  Montanus  to  place  it  in  Peru,  in  the 
far  more  improbable  and  distant  west.  All  the 
foregoing  objections  having  been  rejected  from  the 
discussion,  it  remains  to  notice  those  which  are 
based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood  (assumed 
to  be  the  same  as  almug-wood),  precious  stones, 
and  gold,  are  not  productions  of  Arabia.  And 
the  following  observations  tend  to  show  that  such 
objections  are  not  conclusive. 

1st.  In  the  Periplus  attributed  to  Arrian,  sandal- 
wood (^v\a  aavTaKiua)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
imports  into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any  proof  is  requi- 
site, that  a  sea-port  would  not  necessarily  be  in 
India,  because  sandal-wood  was  obtained  from  it. 
But  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  reasons 
advanced  in  fa\or  of  almug-wood  being  the  same 
as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as  a  conjecture, 
seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  founding  any  argu  ■ 
nient  on  them.  In  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  repre- 
sented as  writing  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  these 
words:  "Send  me  also  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and 
algum-trees,  out  of  Lebanon ;  for  I  know  that  thy 
servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon,"  a 
passage  evidently  written  inider  the  belief  that 
almug-trees  grew  in  Lebanon.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested tiiat  this  was  a  mistake  —  but  this  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  assumed  without  distinct  evidence 
to  render  it  probable.  The  LXX.  translator  of 
the  book  of  Kings,  1  K.  x.  12,  translates  almug- 
wood  by  |i;Aa  TTfAe/crjra,  or  aTreAf/crjTa,  which 
gives  no  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood;  and  the  LXX.  translator  of  the  Chron- 
icles renders  it  by  |uAa  nevKiua,  which  strictly 
gleans  fr-wood  (compare  Ennius's  translation  of 
zthdea,  ver.  4),  and  which,  at  the  utmost,  can  only 
le  extended  to  any  wood  of  resinous  trees.  The 
Vultrate  translation  is  "  thyina,"  i.  e.  wood  made 
of  tliya  (dvov.  Quia),  a  tree  which  Theophrastus 
mentions  as  having  supplied  peculiarly  durable 
timber  for  the  roofs  of  temples;  whid^  he  says  is 
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like  the  wild  cypress;  and  which  is  classed  by  him 
as  an  evergreen  with  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  juniper, 
the  yew-tree,  and  the  cedar  (IJistm:  Plant,  v.  3, 
§  7,  i.  9,  §  3).  It  is  stated  both  by  Buxtorf  and 
Gesenius  (s.  v.),  that  the  Kubbins  understood  by 
the  word,  co?'(7/s  —  which  is  certainly  a  most  im- 
probable meaning  —  and  that  in  the  3d  century, 
almug  in  the  Mishnah  (Kelim  13,  6)  was  used  for 
coral  in  the  singular  nunjber.  In  the  13th 
centurj',  Kimchi,  it  is  said,  proposed  the  meaning 
of  Brazil  wood.  .And  it  was  not  till  last  century 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  alniug-wood  was  the  same  as  sandal-wood. 
This  suggestion  came  from  Celsius,  the  Swedish 
botanist,  in  his  Hievobolanicon ;  who  at  the  same 
time  recounted  thirteen  meanings  proposed  by 
others.  Now,  as  all  that  has  been  handed  down 
of  the  uses  of  ahnug-wood  is,  that  the  king  made 
of  it  a  prop  "  or  support  for  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  the  king's  house;  and  harps  also  and  psalteries 
for  singers  (1  K.  x.  12),  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
the  greatest  botanical  genius  that  ever  lived  can 
now  do  more  than  make  a  guess,  more  or  less  prob- 
able, at  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Since  the  time  of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  "  san- 
dal-wood "  has  been  defended  by  Sanskrit  etymol- 
ogies. According  to  Gesenius  {Lexicon,  s.  v.), 
Bohlen  proposed,  as  a  derivation  for  almug giin, 
the  Arabic  article  Al  and  m'lcain,  from  simple 
mica,  a  name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassen,  in 
Indische  Alter! humslninde  (vol.  i.  pt.  1,  i).  538), 
adopting  the  form  ah/ummim,  says  that  if  the 
plural  ending  is  taken  from  it,  there  remains  vcdyu, 
a.s  one  of  the  Sanskrit  names  for  .sandal-wood, 
which  in  the  language  of  the  Deccan  is  vidf/um. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  etymologies  cannot  lay 
claim  to  much  value  until  it  is  made  probable, 
independetitly,  that  alniug-wood  is  sandal-wood. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  "  al "  in  ulgwnmhn  is  an 
article  or  part  of  the  noun,  and  it  is  not  denied  by 
any  one  that  chandnna  is  the  ordinary  Sanskrit 
word  for  sandal-wood.  Moreover,  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
who  resided  officially  many  years  in  the  East  and 
is  familiar  with  sandal-wood,  says  that  it  is  never 
—  now,  at  least  —  used  for  musical  instruments, 
and  that  it  is  unfit  for  pillars,  or  stairs,  balustrades 
or  banisters,  or  balconies.  (See  also  his  Desci-tptire 
Dictionary  of  the  J7idiiin  Islands,  i>p.  310-375.)  It 
is  used  for  incense   or  perfume,  or  as  fancy  wood. 

2.  As  to  precious  stones,  they  take  up  such 
little  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed,  if 
necessary,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came  from 
Ophir,  simply  as  from  an  emporium,  even  admit- 
ting that  there  were  no  precious  stones  in  Arabia. 
But  it  has  already  been  observed  [Arahia,  i.  137  ri~\ 
that  the  Arabian  peninsula  produces  the  emerald 
and  onyx  stone;  and  it  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
precious  stones  under  so  general  a  name  with  any 


«  The  geiieral  meaning  of  ^^Dtt,  a  prop  or  sup- 
port, is  certain,  thougli  its  special  meaning  in  1  K.  x. 
12  seems  irrecoverably  lost.  It  is  translated  "  pillars  " 
in  the  A.  V.,  and  vno(rTytpiyfj.aTa  in  the  LXX.  In  tltf 
corresponding   passage  of  2   Chr.  ix.  11,   the  word  is 

j**l"1  vDtt,  the  usual  meaning  of  which  is  highways  ; 
and  which  is  tran.slated  in  the  A.  V.  terrarex,  and  in 
the  LXX  ai-agao-fis,  ascents,  or  stairs.  See  Her.  i. 
181. 
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particular  country.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  Jews  of  Solomon's  time  included  under 
that  name  the  diamond,  for  which  India  is  pecul- 
iarly renowned. 

3.  As  to  gold,  far  too  great  stress  seems  to  have 
lieen  laid  on  the  negative  fact  that  no  gold  nor 
trace  of  gold-mines  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia. 
Negative  evidence  of  this  kind,  in  which  Eitter  '• 
has  placed  so  much  reliance  (vol.  xiv.  p.  408',,  is  by 
no  means  conclusive.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  concur  in  stating  that,  although  no 
rock  is  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  from  which  f^old 
is  obtained  at  the  present  day,  yet  the  peninsula 
has  not  undergone  a  sufficient  geological  examina- 
tion to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  gold  did  not 
exist  there  formerly  or  that  it  may  not  yet  be  dis- 
covered there.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers  who  have  been  already  adduced  as 
witnesses  for  the  former  existence  of  gold  in  Arabia. 
It  is  true  that  Artemidorus  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
may  merely  have  relied  on  the  authority  of  Aga- 
tharchides,  I)ut  it  is  important  to  remark  that  Aga- 
tharchides  lived  in  Egypt  and  was  guardian  to  one 
of  the  young  Ptolemies  during  his  minority,  .so 
that  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  general 
nature  of  the  commerce  between  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Although  he  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  details, 
it  is  not  lightly  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  supposing  thatx\rabia  produced 
any  gold  at  all.  And  it  is  in  his  favor  that  two  of 
his  statements  have  unexpectedly  received  confirma- 
tion in  our  own  time:  1st,  respecting  gold-mines 
in  Egypt,  the  position  of  which  in  the  Bisharee 
Desert  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Linant  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  ch.  is.); 
and  2d,  as  to  the  existence  of  nuggets  of  pure 
gold,  some  of  the  size  of  an  olive-stone,  some  of  a 
medlar,  and  some  of  a  chestnut.  The  latter  state- 
ment was  discredited  by  Michaelis  (Spicilegivm, 
p.  287,  "  Nee  credo  uUibi  massas  auri  non  experti 
castanese  nucis  magnitudine  reperiri  "),  but  it  has 
l)een  shown  to  be  not  incredible  by  the  result  of  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. 

If,  however,  negative  evidence  is  allowed  to  out- 
weigh on  this  subject  the  authority  of  Agarthar- 
chides,  Artemidorus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and, 
it  may  be  abided,  Strabo,  all  of  whom  may  possibly 
have  been  mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Ophir  having  been  an  Arabian  emporium  for 
gold  (Winer,  Jiealw.  s.  v.  "Ophir").  The  Peri- 
plus,  attriliuted  to  Arrian,  gives  an  account  of 
several  Arabian  emporia.  In  the  Red  Sea,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  Emporium  Musa,  only  twelve 
days  distant  from  Aphar  the  metropolis  of  the 
Sabaeans  and  the  Homerites.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  this  port  had  commercial  relations  with  Bary- 
gaza,  i.  e.  Beroach,  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  and 
that  it  was  ahvays  full  of  Arabs,  either  ship- 
owners or  sailors.  Again,  where  the  British  town 
of  Aden  is  now  situated,  there  was  another  enj- 


''  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  remarkable  that  Ritter 
should  have  accepted  Lassen's  conjecture  respecting 
the  position  of  Ophir  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 
Attock  is  distant  from  the  sea  942  miles  by  the  Indus, 
and  648  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  the  upper  pnrt  of  the 
Indus  is  about  860  miles  long  above  Attook  (Thorn- 
ton's Onzetterr  nf  Inilin).  Hence  gold  would  be  so 
distant  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  that  none 
could  be  obtained  thence,  except  from  an  emporiiun 
situated  there. 
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porium,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  called  Arabia 
Felix  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
trict so  called),  which  received  its  name  of  Felix, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  I'eriplus,  from  its 
being  the  depot  for  the  merchandise  both  of  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians  at  a  time  when  vessels  did 
not  sail  direct  from  India  to  Egypt,  and  when 
merchants  from  Egypt  did  not  dare  to  venture 
farther  eastward  towards  India.  At  Zafiii-  or 
Zafiiri,  likewise,  already  referred  to  as  a  town  in 
Hadramaiit,  there  was  an  emporium  in  the  INIiddle 
Ages,  and  there  may  have  been  one  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  the  emporium  of  Gerrha,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760),  which  seems  to  have  had 
commercial  intercourse  with  Babylon  both  by  car- 
avans and  by  barges.  Its  exports  and  imports  are 
not  specified,  but  there  is  no  rea.son  why  the  arti- 
cles of  connnerce  to  be  obtained  there  should  have 
been  very  different  from  those  at  Omana  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  the  exports  from  which 
were  purple  cloth,  wine,  dates,  slaves,  and  cji'hl, 
while  the  imports  were  brass,  sandal-wood,  horn, 
and  ebony.  In  fact,  whatever  other  difficulties  may 
exist  in  relation  to  Ophir,  no  difficulty  arises  from 
any  absence  of  emporia  along  the  Arabian  coast, 
suited  to  the  size  of  vessels  and  the  state  of  navi- 
gation in  early  times. 

There  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  sufficient 
data  for  determining  in  favor  of  any  one  emporium 
or  of  any  one  locality  rather  than  another  in  Araliia 
as  having  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon.  Mr.  Forster 
(Geof/r<ip/iy  of  Arabia^  i.  167)  relies  on  an  Ofor  or 
Ofir,  in  Sale  and  D'Anville's  maps,  as  the  name  of 
a  city  and  district  in  the  mountains  of  Oman;  but 
he  does  not  quote  any  ancient  writer  or  modern 
traveller  as  an  authority  for  the  existence  of  such 
an  Ofir,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  reasonaldy 
required  before  importance  is  attached,  in  a  dis- 
puted point  of  this  kind,  to  a  name  on  a  map. 
Niebuhr  the  traveller  {Description  de  I'  Arabic,  p. 
25-3)  says  that  Ophir  was  probably  the  principal 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabaeans,  that  it  was 
situated  between  Aden  and  Dafar  (or  Zufar),  and 
that  perhaps  even  it  was  ( 'ane.  Gosselin,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Doffir,  the  city  of  Yemen 
already  adverted  to;  and  in  reference  to  the  obvious 
objection  (which  applies  equally  to  the  metropolis 
Aphar)  that  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  he 
says  that  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  Solnmoii,  sands  have  encroached 
on  the  coast  of  I.oheia,  and  that  Ophir  may  have 
been  regarded  as  a  port,  although  vessels  did  not 
actually  reach  it  (Rer/wrches  sur  la  Geot/rapInK 
des  Anciens.  1.  c).  Dean  Vincent  agrees  with  Gos- 
selin in  confining  Opliir  to  Sahara,  partly  because 
in  Gen.  x.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
sons  of  Joktan  who  have  their  residence  in  Arabia 
Felix,  and  partly  because,  in  1  K.  ix.,  the  voyage 
to  Ophii  seems  related  as  if  it  were  in  consequence 
of  the  visit  of  the  (Jueen  of  Sheba  to  .Jerusalem 
{History  of  the  Commerce  and  Nacirjdlion  of  /he 
Ancient f,  1.  c).  Hut  the  opinion  that  Joljab  and 
Ilavilah  represent  parts  of  Arabia  Felix  would  by 
no  means  command  universal  assent;  and  although 
the  book  of  Kings  certainly  suggests  the  inference 
that  there  was  some  conneclion  between  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  voyage  to  Opliir, 
this  would  be  consistent  with  Ophir  being  either 
contiguous  to  Saba>a,  or  situated  on  any  point  of 
the  southern  or  eastern  coasts  of  Arabia;  as  in 
Rither  of  these  cases  it  would   have  been  politic 
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in  Solomon  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
Sabfeans,  who  occupied  a  long  tract  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  lied  Sea,  and  who  might  possibly  have 
connnanded  the  Straits  of  Babelniandel.  On  th« 
whole,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ophir 
was  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  adequate 
information  to  enable  us  to  point  out  the  precise 
locality  which  onee  bore  that  name. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  objections 
against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia,  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  no  gbld  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia  in 
the  present  day,  seem  decisively  answered  by  the 
parallel  case  of  Sheba.  In  the  72d  Psalm,  v.  15, 
"  gold  of  Sheba,"  translated  in  the  English  Psalter 
"gold  of  Arabia,"  is  spoken  of  just  as  "gold  of 
Ophir  "  is  spoken  of  in  other  passages  of  the  0.  T., 
and  in  Ezekiel's  account  of  the  trade  with  Tyre 
(xxvii.  22),  it  is  stated,"  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
and  Kaamab,  they  were  thy  merchants  :  they  occu- 
pied in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices  and  with 
all  precious  stones,  and  //old,"  just  as  in  1  K.  x., 
precious  stones  and  gold  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ophir  by  the  navy  of  Solomon  and 
of  Hiram.  (Compare  Plin.  vi.  28;  Horace,  Od. 
i.  29,  1,  ii.  12,  24,  iii.  2i,  2;  Epist.  i.  7,  36;  and 
Judg.  viii.  24.)  Now,  of  two  things  one  is  true. 
Either  the  gold  of  Sheba  and  the  precious  stones 
sold  to  the  Tyrians  by  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
were  the  natural  productions  of  Sheba,  and  in  this 
case  —  as  the  Sheba  here  spoken  of  was  confessedly 
in  Arabia  —  the  assertion  that  Araliia  did  not  pro- 
duce gold  falls  to  the  ground ;  or  the  merchants  of 
Sheba  obtained  precious  stones  and  gold  in  such 
quantities  by  trade,  that  they  became  noted  for 
supplying  them  to  the  Tyrians  and  .Jews,  without 
curious  inquiry  l)y  the  Jews  as  to  the  precise  lo- 
cality whence  these  commodities  were  originally 
derived.  And  exactly  similar  remarks  may  apply 
to  Ophir.  The  resemblance  seems  complete.  In 
answer  to  objections  against  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  alternatives 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  Either  Ophir,  although 
in  Arabia,  produced  gold  and  precious  stones;  or, 
if  it  shall  be  hereafter  proved  in  the  progress  of 
geological  investigation  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  Ophir  furTiished  gold  and  precious 
stones  CIS  tin  emporium,  although  the  .lews  svere  not 
careful  to  ascertain  and  record  the  fiict.       E.  T. 

OPH'NI  C'^Q^n,  with  the  def.  article  — 
"the  Ophnite:  ""LXX.  both  MSS.  omit;  [Aid. 
'A(pvl;  Comp.  ' A(f>i'T) '■]  Ophni).  A  town  of  Ber>- 
jannn,  mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  24  only,  apparently 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  tribe.  Its  name 
may  ])erhaps  imply  that,  like  others  of  the  towns 
of  this  region,  it  was  originally  founded  by  some 
non-Israelite  tribe  —  the  Ophnites  —  who  in  that 
case  have. left  but  this  one  slight  trace  of  their 
existence.  [See  note  b  to  vol.  i.  p.  277.]  In  the 
Biblical  history  of  Palestine  Ophni  plays  no  part, 
but  it  is  doubtless  the  Gophnaof  Josephus,  a  place 
which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's  invasion  was  ap- 
parently so  inq)ortant  as  to  be  second  only  to  Jeru- 
salem {/J.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5).  It  was  probably  the 
(Jufnith,  Gufna,  or  Beth-gufnin  of  the  Tahnud 
(Schwarz,  p.  12G),  which  still  survives  in  the  mod- 
ern Jifnn  or  Jufna,  2i  miles  northwest  of  Bethel 
(lieland.  Pal,  p.'siO;  Hob.  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  264).  The 
change  from  the  Ain,  with  which  Ophni  begins, 
to  G,  is  common  enough  in  the  LXX.  (Comp. 
Gomorrah,  Athaliah,  etc.)  'J. 

*  This  Ophni,  the  present  Jufna,  though  not 
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named  in  the  N.  T.,  is  probably  connected  with 
incidents  mentioned  there.  Of  the  two  military 
roads  which  led  (roni  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris,  the 
more  direct  cue  (traces  of  the  pavement  of  which 
still  remain)  was  by  the  way  of  Gophna  (Rob. 
Bibl.  Res.  ii.  138);  and  Paul,  when  sent  thither  on 
his  night-journey  to  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  21),  may 
be  presumed  to  have  followed  that  road.  The 
escort  in  that  case  would  arrive  at  Ophni  or  Gophna 
about  midnight,  and  at  daybreak  would  reach  the 
last  line  of  hills  which  overlook  the  plain  of 
Sharon.  See  Howson's  Lifti  and  Letters  of  Paul. 
ii.  p.  331  (Amer.  ed.).  It  is  very  possible  also  that 
when  Saul  went  on  his  persecuting  errand  to  Da- 
mascus he  passed  through  Gophna  to  Neapolis 
(Ndblus),  and  thence  onward  to  the  north.  On 
the  right  of  the  road,  just  before  coming  to  Jvfna 
from  the  south,  are  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek 
church.  The  most  important  relic  is  a  baptistery 
carved  out  of  a  single  limestone  block,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  and  four  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter,  or  according  to  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, five  feet  inside  (BibL  lies.  iii.  78),  which 
account  appears  to  have  included  the  width  of  the 
rim.  Except  a  slight  difference  in  the  dimensions, 
this  font  is  a  facsimile  of  one  which  the  writer 
saw  at  Ttku'a,  and  has  described  under  Tekoa. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Jufna,  about  two  hun- 
dred, are  Christians.  The  appearance  of  the  little 
village  as  approached  from  the  south,  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  vines  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  is  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  H. 

OPH'BAH  (n^?^  Ifemakfuwn']).  The 
name  of  two  places  in  the  central  part  of  Palestine. 
1.  (In  Josh.,  'Ec^paSa;  Alex.  A(ppa\  in  Sam. 
To<pif)d-  Ophra,  in  Sam.  Aphra.)  In  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  named  between 
hap-Parah  and  Chepliar  ha-Ammonai,  but  as  the 
position  of  neither  of  these  places  is  known,  we  do 
not  thereby  obtain  any  clew  to  that  of  Ophrah.  It 
appears  to  be  mentioned  again  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  in 
describing  the  routes  taken  by  the  spoilers  who 
issued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash.  One 
of  the.se  bands  of  ravagers  went  due  west,  on  the 
road  to  Beth-horon ;  one  towards  the  "  ravine  of 
Zeboim,"  that  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  clefts 
which  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  there- 
fore due  east;  while  the  third  took  the  road  "to 
Ophrah  and  the  land  of  Shual  "  —  doubtless  north, 
for  south  they  could  not  go,  owing  to  the  position 
held  by  Saul  and  Jonathan.  [Gibeaii,  vol.  ii.  p. 
915  rt.]  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  statement 
of  Jerome  (Onomasticon,  "  Aphra"),  who  places 
it  5  miles  east  of  Bethel.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  lies. 
i.  447 )  suggests  its  identity  with  et-  Taiyiheh,  a  small 
village  on  the  crown  of  a  conical  and  very  con- 
spicuous hill,  4  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Beii'm  (Bethel), 
on  the  ground  that  no  other  ancient  place  occurred 
to  him  as  suitable,  and  that  the  situation  accords 
with  the  notice  of  Jerome.  In  the  absence  of  any 
similarity  in  the  name,  and  of  any  more  conclusive 
evidence,  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  adopt  this 
identification. 

Ophrah  is  probably  the  same  place  with  that 
which  is  mentioned  under  the  slightly  different 
form  of  EniHAiN  (or  Ephron)  and  Ephraim 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  755  a.)  It  may  also  have  given  its 
name  to  the  district  or  government  of  Aphekema. 
(1  Mace.  xi.  34.) 

2.  ('E<f)pa0a;  and  so  Alex.,  excei)ting  [viii.  27 
and]  ix  5    E(ppaifi,  [Comp.  in  Josh.  vi.  11,  viii. 
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27,  32,  "E<ppd-]  Ephru.)  More  fully  Ofhkah 
OF  THE  Abi-ezkites,  the  native  place  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  vi.  11);  the  scene  of  his  exploits  against 
Baal  (ver.  24);  his  residence  after  his  accession  to 
power  (ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the 
fomily  sepulchre  (viii.  32).  In  Ophrah  also  he 
deposited  the  ephod  which  he  made  or  enriched 
with  the  ornaments  taken  from  the  Ishmaelite  fol- 
lowers of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (viii.  27),  and  so 
great  was  the  attraction  of  that  object,  that  the 
town  nnist  then  have  been  a  place  of  great  pil- 
grimage and  resort.  The  indications  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  position  of  Ophrah  are  Init  slight.  It 
was  probalJy  in  Manasseh  (vi.  15),  and  not  far 
distant  from  Shechem  (ix.  1,  5).  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir)  suggests  a  site  called  Erfai,  a  mile  south 
of  Ah-abeJt,  about  8  miles  from  Nablvs,  and 
Schvvarz  (p.  158)  "the  village  Erafa,  north  of 
Sanur,"  liy  which  he  probably  intends  Arabeh. 
The  former  of  them  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
altogether  out  of  the  territory  of  Manasseh.  Of 
the  latter,  nothing  either  for  or  against  can  be 
said. 

Ophrah  possibly  derives  its  name  from  Epher, 
who  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manas- 
seh in  its  Gileadite  portion  (1  Chr.  v.  24),  and  who 
appears  to  have  migrated  to  the  west  of  Jordan 
with  Abi-ezer  and  Shechem  (Num.  xxvi.  30;  Josh, 
xvii.  2).  [Abi-ezer;  Epher,  vol.  i.  p.  744  6; 
Manasseh,  ii.  1170  6.]  G. 

OPH'RAH  (n^?!^  [fimale  fawn]  :  To(pepi\ 
Alex.  Vocpopa;  [Comp.  "Eippd'^  Ophra).  The  son 
of  Meonothai  (1  Chr.  iv.  14).  By  the  phrase 
"Meonothai  begat  Ophrah,"  it  is  uncertain  whether 
we  are  to  understand  that  they  were  father  and 
son,  or  that  Meonothai  was  the  founder  of  Ophrah. 

*  OR  in  the  phrase  "or  ever"  represents  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cb?',  and  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
sense  of  "ere,"  "before;"  see  Ps.  xc.  2;  Prov. 
viii.  23;  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  12;  Dan.  vi.  24;  AcU 
xxiii.  15.     So  "  ere  ever,"  Ecclus.  xxiii.  20.     A. 

*  ORACLE.  This  word,  in  every  case  but 
one  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  0.  Testament  stands 

for   the   Heb.    T^D^^     (LXX.   5aj3i>),   which   is 

apparently  employed,  1  K.  viii.  6  (n")?!!  "^''D"^), 

as  equivalent  to  D'^ttni^H  tt?"Jp  (^Holy  of  Holies). 
The  translation  "oracle  "  (Vulg.  oracuhm,  comp. 
Xpri/uaTiCTT^pio:',  Aq.  and  Sym.)  a.s.sumes  the  deri- 
vation of  the  Heb.  word  from  S"7»  "  *'*'  speak," 
as  if  to  designate  a  place  chosen  for  the  special 
manifestation  of  the  divine  will.  A  more  probable 
etymology,  and  that  now  generally  received,  con- 
nects it  with    '^5'^,  taken,  like  the  Arab.  OtJ, 

in  the  sense  of  "  to  be  behind,"  the  name  being 
thus  supjiosed  to  be  given  to  the  most  holy  place, 
as  the  liinder  apartment  of  the  temple  propet. 
The  word  is  once  emjilo^ed  (in  the  phrase  " oracle 

of  God,"  Heb.  D^Tt'bsn  "13?)  2  Sam.  xvi.  23, 
apparently  in  the  general  sense  of  any  appointed 
means  of  obtaining  a  revelation  from  God. 

In  the  N.  T.  only  the  plural  form  occurs  (A.0'710), 
always  as  a  designation  of  truths  supernaturally 
revealed,  and  once  (Acts  vii.  38)  in  connection  with 
the  epithet  "lively"  (rather  ^•linng,"  (coPTa),  ex- 
pressive of  their  vital,  quickening  efficacy.  [Live- 
ly, Amer.  ed.]  D   S.  T. 
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ORATOR.  1.  The  A.  V.  rendering  for  lack- 
ash,  a  whisper,  or  incantation,  joined  with  nebon, 
skillful,"  Is.  iii.  3,  A.  V.  "eloquent  orator,"  niarg. 
"skillful  of  speech."  The  phrase  appears  to  refer 
to  pretended  skill  in  magic,  comp.  Ps.  Iviii.  5. 
[Divination.] 

2.  The  title*  applied  to  TertuUus,  who  appeared 
as  the  advocate  or  patroniis  of  the  Jewish  accusers 
of  St.  Paul  belbre  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  1.  The  Latin 
language  was  used,  and  Roman  forms  observed  in 
provincial  judicial  proceedings,  as,  to  cite  an  ob- 
viously parallel  case,  Norman- French  was  for  so 
many  ages  the  language  of  F^nglish  law  proceedings. 
The  trial  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  was  distinctly 
one  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  thus  the  advocate 
spoke  as  a  Homan  lawyer,  and  probably  in  the 
Latin  language  (see  Acts  xxv.  9,  10  \^al.  Max.  ii. 
2,  2;  Cic.  pro  Ccelio,  c.  30;  Brutus,  c.  37,  38,  41, 
where  the  qualifications  of  an  advocate  are  de- 
scribed: Coiiybeare  and  Hovvson,  Life  and  Travels 
of  Si.  Paul,  i.  3,  ii.  348).      [Tertullus.] 

H.  W.  P. 

ORCHARD.     [Garden,  vol.  i.  p.  868  a.] 

O'REB   (27?^  i  '"  its  second  occurrence  only, 

^"1137:  'npi?/3;  [Vat.  in  ,Tudg.  vii.  25,  Oprj/SO 
Alex.  ClpT)^-  Oreb).  The  "raven"  or  "crow," 
the  companion  of  Zeeb,  the  "wolf."  One  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  Midianite  host  which  invaded 
Israel,  and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Gideon. 

The  title  given  to  them  ('^"^ti^,  A.  V.  "princes") 
distinguishes  them  from  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
the  other  two  chieftains,  who  are  called  "  kings  " 

("^37^),  and  were  evidently  superior  in  rank  to 
Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  were  killed,  not  by  Gideon 
himself,  or  the  people  under  his  immediate  conduct, 
but  by  the  men  of  Ephraini,  who  rose  at  his 
entreaty  and  intercepted  the  flying  horde  at  the 
fords  of  the  .Jordan.  This  was  the  second  act  of 
this  great  tragedy.  It  is  but  slightly  touched 
upon  in  the  narrative  of  Judges,  but  the  terms  in 
which  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (x.  26)  are  such  as  to 
imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awful  slaughter.  He 
places  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the  two  most 
tremendous  disasters  recorded  in  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  Israel  —  the  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  army  of  Sennach- 
erib. Nor  is  Isaiah  alone  among  the  poets  of  Israel 
in  his  reference  to  this  great  event.  While  it  is 
the  terrific  slaughter  of  the  Midianites  which  points 
his  allusion,  their  discomfiture  and  flight  are  prom- 
inent in  that  of  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  In 
imagery  both  obvious  and  vivid  to  every  native 
of  the  gusty  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine,  though 
to  us  comparatively  unintelligible,  the  Psalmist 
describes  them  as  driven  over  the  uplands  of  (iilead 
like  the  clouds  of  chaff"  blown  from  the  threshing- 
floors;  chased  away  like  the  spherical  masses  of 
dry  weeds'-  which  course  over  the  plains  of  Es- 
draelon  and  Philistia  —  flying   with   the   dreadful 

«  ti^HV  ^133;  OT/WTos  dxpoanj!;  Vulg.  and 
Symm.  priidens  eloquii  niystici ;  Aquila,  crui'eTos 
\j/i6vp(.<TiJ.oi ;  Theodot.  o-ufeTos  enuiSrj,  See  Ges.  pp. 
202,  754.  ' 

''  'P>)Tu)p,  orator. 

c  See  a  good  passage  on  this  by  Thomson  (Land 
and  Book,  ch.  xxxvii.),  describing  the  flight  before  the 
wind  of  the  dry  plants  of  the  wild  artichoke.  He 
gives  also  a  striking  Arab  imprecation  iu  reference  to 
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hurry  and  confusion  of  the  flames,  that  rush  and 
leap  from  tree  to  tree  and  hill  to  hill  when  the 
wooded  mountains  of  a  tropical  country  are  by 
chance  ignited  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13,  14).  The  slaughter 
was  concentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb 
fell,  and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name  (.Judg. 
vii.  25;  Is.  x.  26).  This  spot  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  from  whence  the  heads 
of  the  two  chiefs  were  brought  to  (iideon  to  en- 
courage him  to  further  pursuit  after  the  fugitive 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  value  of  the 
incidental  notices  of  the  later  books  of  the  Bible  in 
confirming  or  filling  up  the  rapid  and  often  neces- 
sarily slight  outlines  of  the  formal  history.  No 
reader  of  the  relation  in  Judges  would  suppose  that 
the  death  of  <Jreb  and  Zeeb  had  been  accompanied 
by  any  slaughter  of  their  followers.  In  the  subse- 
quent pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  the  "  host " 
is  especially  mentioned,  but  in  this  case  the  chiefs 
alone  are  named.  This  the  notices  of  Isaiah  and 
the  Psalmist,  who  evidently  referred  to  facts  with 
which  their  hearers  were  flimiliar,  fortunately  enable 
us  to  supply.  Similarly  in  the  narrative  of  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  as  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  tempest, 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  earthquake, 
wiiich  from  the  incidental  allusions  of  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
16-18  we  know  accompanied  that  event,  and  which 
are  also  stated  fully  bj-  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  16,  §  3). 
We  are  thus  reminded  of  a  truth  perhaps  too  often 
overlooked,  that  the  occurrences  preserved  in  the 
Scriptures  are  not  the  only  ones  which  happened 
in  connection  with  the  various  events  of  the  sacred 
history :  a  consideration  which  should  dispose  us 
not  to  reject  too  hastily  the  supplements  to  the 
Bible  narrative  furnished  by  Josephus,  or  by  the 
additions  and  corrections  of  the  Septuagint,.  and 
even  those  facts  which  are  reflected,  in  a  distorted 
form  it  is  true,  but  still  often  with  considerable 
remains  of  their  original  shape  and  character,  in 
the  legends  of  the  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and 
Christian  I'Zast.  G. 

O'REB  ( 07-eb),  i.  e.  Mount  Horeb  (2  Esdr.  ii. 
33).     [Horeb.] 

O'REB,   THE   ROCK    (Sni!?  -1^2:    in 

Judges  'S.ovp  ['nprj;8],  Alex,  lovpeiv  [only];  in 
Is.  t6it-os  6\L\pews  in  both  I\ISS. :  Petra  Oreb, 
and  Horeb).  The  "raven's  crag."  the  spot  at 
which  the  Midianite  chieftain  (Jreb,  with  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
Ephraimites,  and  which  probably  acquired  its  name 
therefrom.  It  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  vii.  25;^  Is. 
X.  26.  It  seems  plain  from  the  terms  of  .Judg.  vii. 
25  and  viii.  1  that  the  rock  Oreb  and  the  wine- 
press   Zeeb  were   on    the   east   side  <"  of  Jordan. 

Perhaps  the  place  called  '  Orho  (12"12?),  which  in 
the  Bereshlth  Rabbn  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  913)  is 
stated  to  have  lieen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beth- 
shean,  may  have  some  connection  with  it.     Rabbi 

it,  which  recalls  in  a  remarkable  way  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  quoted  abov,e :  ''  May  you  be  whirled  like  the 
'rtitf/A  before  the  wind,  until  you 'are  caught  in  the 
thorns,  or  plunged  into  the  sea  1  " 

d  The  word  "upon"  in  the  Auth.  version  of  this 

passage  is  not  correct.  The  preposition  is  3  =  "  in  " 
or  "at." 

«  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Reland  {Pat.  p.  915, 
'■  Oreb  "). 
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Judah  (Ber:  Rabba,  ibid.)  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Orebim  ("ravens")  who  ministered  to  Elijah  were 
no  ravens,  but  the  people  of  this  Orbo  or  of  the 
rock  Oreb,''  an  idea  upon  which  even  St.  Jerome 
himself  does  not  look  with  entire  disfavor  ( Comin. 
in  Is.  XV.  7),  and  which  has  met  in  later  times 
with  some  supporters.  The  present  defective  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan 
renders  it  impossible  to  pronounce  whether  the 
name  is  still  surviving.  (i. 

O'REN  {yyt^  [inne-tree,  Ges.]  :  'Apa/x;  [Vat. 
A/x^pa/x:]  Alex.  Apav:  Aram).  One  of  the  sons 
of  Jerahmeel  the  firstborn  of  Hezron   (1  (Jhr.  ii. 

25). 

ORGAN    (^^^37,    Cen.  iv.  2I;   Job  xxi.  12; 

T  '  '  ' 

222:',  Job  XXX.  31 :  Ps.  el.  4).  The  Hebrew  word 
'ufjdb  or  'uff(/db,  thus  rendered  in  our  version, 
probably  denotes  a  pipe  or  perforated  wind-instru- 
ment, as  the  root  of  the  word  indicates.''  In  Gen. 
iv.  21  it  appears  to  be  a  general  term  for  all  wind- 
instruments,  opposed  to  cinnar  (A.  V.  "harp"), 
which  denotes  all  stringed  instruments.  In  Job 
xxi.  12  are  enumerated  the  three  kinds  of  musical 
instruments  which  are  possible,  under  the  general 
terms  of  the  timbrel,  harp,  and  organ.  The  'Offdb 
is  here  distinguished  from  the  timbrel  and  harp, 
as  in  Job  xxx.  31,  compared  with  Ps.  cl.  4.  Our 
translators  adopted  their  rendering,  "organ,"  from 
the  Vulgate,  which  has  uniformly  oryanum,  that 
is,  the  double  or  multiple  pipe.  Ihe  renderings 
of  the  LXX.  are  various:  Kiddpa  in  Gen.  iv.  21, 
^paAfjLos  in  Job,  and  upyavop  in  Ps.  cl.  4.     The 

Chaldee  in  every  case  has  S!i^3S,  abbi'ibd,  which 
signifies  "  a  pipe,"  and  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  so  translated  in  our  version  of  Is. 
xxx.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  30.  Joel  Bril,  in  his  2d 
preface  to  the  Psalms  in  Mendelssohn's  Bible, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  identify  it  with 
the  Pandean  pipes,  or  syrinx,  an  instrument  of 
unquestionably  ancient  origin,  and  common  in  the 
East.  It  was  a  favorite  with  the  shepherds  in  the 
time  of  Homer  {/I.  xviii.  526),  and  its  invention 
was  attributed  to  various  deities:  to  Pallas  Athene 
by  Pindar  [Pyth.  xii.  12-14),  to  Pan  by  Pliny  (vii. 
57;  cf.  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  32;  Tibull.  ii.  5,  30);  l;y 
others  to  Marsyas  or  Silenus  (Athen.  iv.  184).  In 
the  last-quoted  passage  it  is  said  that  Hermes  first 
made  the  syrinx  with  one  reed,  while  Silenus,  or, 
according  to  others,  two  Medes,  Seuthes  and  Rhon- 
akes,  invented  that  with  many  reeds,  and  Marsyas 
fastened  them  with  wax.  The  reeds  were  of  un- 
equal length  but  equal  thickness,  generally  seven 
in  number  (Virg.  Eel.  ii.  36),  but  sometimes  nine 
(Theocr.  Id.  viii.).  Those  in  use  among  the  Turks 
sometimes  numbered  fourteen  or  fifteen  (Calmet, 
Diss,  in  Miis.  Inst.  Hebr.,  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxxii. 
790).  Russell  describes  those  he  met  with  in 
Aleppo.  "  The  syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipe,  is  still  a 
pastoral  instrument  in  Syria;  it  is  known  also  in 
the  city,  but  very  few  of  the  performers  can  sound 
it  tolerably  well.  The  higher  notes  are  clear  and 
pleasing,  but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  like  the 
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dervis's  flute,  to  make  a  hissing  sound,  though 
blown  by  a  good  player.  The  number  of  reeds 
of  which  the  syrinxr  is  composed  varies  in  different 
instrntnents,  from  five  to  twenty-three  "  <=  {Aleppo, 
b.  ii.  c.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  2d  ed.). 

If  tiie  root  of  the  word  "ur/db  above  given  be 
correct,  a  stringed  instrument  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  SJiille  Haf/fjibborhn 
(Ugol.  vol.  xxxii.),  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Italian 
viola  da  ;/amba,  which  was  somewhat  similar  in 
form  to  the  modern  violin,  and  was  played  upon 
with  a  bow  of  horsehair,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  it  had  six  strings  of  gut  instead  of  four. 
Michaelis  (Siippl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.,  No.  1184)  iden- 
tifies the  ^ti(/db  with  the  psaltery. 

Winer  {Realm,  art.  "  Musikalische  Instrumente  " ) 
says  that  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  book  of 

Daniel  'vgdb  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  n^35^^D, 
sumponydh  (Gr.  avix<pcovla),  rendered  "  dulcimer  " 
in  our  versiofi.  W.  A.  W. 

ORI'ON  (b''P?  :  "Eo-Trepos,  Job  ix.  9  ; 
'nplaii',  Job  xxxviii.  31 :  Orion,  Arctta-us,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  31).  That  the  constellation  known  to  the 
Hebrews  by  the  name  cesU  is  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Greeks  called  Drum,  and  the  Arabs  "  the 
Giant,"  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  though 
the  ancient  versions  vary  in  their  renderings.  In 
Job  ix.  9  the  order  of  the  words  has  evidently  been 
transposed.  In  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  ha^e  been 
thus,  —  cinidh,  cesil,  'ds/i :  the  ^'ulgate  retains  the 
words  as  they  stand  in  the  Hebrew;  while  the 
Peshito  Syriac  read  cimdh,  'd.^h,  cesil,  rendering 

the  last-mentioned  word  J*-*^  I  ■^^gaboro,  "the 

giant,"  as  in  Job  xxxviii.  31.  In  Am.  v.  8  there 
is  again  a  difficulty  in  the  Syriac  version,  which 

represents  cesil  by  J  i-O  xj^,  'lyutho,  by  which 
\ish  in  Job  ix.  9,  and  'aish  in  Job  xxxviii.  32  (A. 
V.  "Arcturus"),  are  translated.  Again,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  32,  'aish  is  represented  by  "Eo-Trepos  in  the 
LXX.,  which  raises  a  question  whether  the  order 
of  the  words  which  the  translators  had  before  them 
in  Job  ix.  9  was  not,  as  in  the  Syr.,  cimdh,  'ash, 
cesil ;  in  which  case  the  last  would  be  represented 
by  'Ap/cToCpov,  which  was  the  rendering  adopted 
by  Jerome  Irom  his  Hebrew  teacher  ( Comm.  in 
Jes.  xiii.  10).  But  no  known  manuscript  authority 
supports  any  such  variation  from  the  received  He- 
brew text. 

The  ".giant"  of  oriental  astronomy  was  Nimrod, 
the  mighty  hiuiter,  who  was  faliled  to  have  been 
Ijound  in  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The  two  dogs 
and  the  hare,  which  are  among  the  constellations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion,  made  his  train  com- 
plete. There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  belief 
in  "the  bands  of  cesil"  (Job  xxxviii.  31),  with 
which  Gesenius  {Jes.  i.  458)  compares  Prov.  vii. 
22.  In  the  Chronicon  Paschale  (p.  36)  Nimro.d 
is  said  to  have  been  "  a  giant,  the  founder  of  Haliy- 
lon,  who,  the  Persians  say,  was  deified  and  placed 
among  the  stars  of  heaven,  whom  they  call  Orion  " 
(comp.  Cedrenus,  p.  14).     The  name  cesil,  literally 


a  Manassch  ben-Israel,  Conciliator,  on  Lev.  xi.  15. 

f)  221?.  to  blow,  or  breathe. 
-  T  ' 

c  *  "  The  Arabs,"  says  Mr.  Porter  (Kitto's  Bible  Illus- 
trations, i.  106,  Ediub.  1866),  "have  still  the  flute,  and 
delight  in  its  music.     They  make  it  themselves,  and  it 


is  rude  and  simple.  A  eonimou  reed  is  taken,  cut  the 
required  length,  holes  are  burned  in  it,  a  niouth-piice 
is  fitted  on,  and  the  instrument  is  complete."  He 
supposes  the  Ilebrew  Higiib  to  have  been  a  sin.ilar 
instrument.  Dr.  Conant  renders  the  Hebrew  word 
"  pipe  "  in  Job  xxx.  31.  H. 
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'  a  fool,"  and  then  "an  impious,  godless  man,"  is 
supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  Nimrod,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  a  rebel  against  God  in  building 
the  tower  of  Babel,  and  is  called  by  the  Arab  his- 
torians "  the  mocker."  AH  this,  however,  is  the 
invention  of  a  later  period,  and  is  based  upon  a 
false  etymology  of  Nimrod's  name,  and  an  attempt 
to  adapt  the  word  cesU  to  a  Hebrew  derivation. 
Some  Jewish  writers,  the  Rabbis  Isaac  Israel  and 
Jonah  among  them,  identified  the  Hebrew  cesil 
with  the  Arabic  sohail,  by  which  was  understood 
either  Sirius  or  Canopus.  The  words  of  11.  Jonah 
(Abulwalid),  as  quoted  by  Kimchi  {Lex.  Ileb.  s.  v.), 
are —  "CVsi/  is  the  large  star  called  in  Arabic  So- 
hiil,i\.nd  the  stars  coml)ined  with  it  are  called  after 
its  name,  cesllim."  The  name  SnhnU,  "foolish,'' 
was  derived  from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  star 
in  causing  folly  in  iwen,  and  was  probably  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  identifying  it  with  ctsU.  These 
conjectures  proceed,  first,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  word  is  Hebrew  in  its  origin,  and,  secondly,  that, 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  connected  with  the  root  of 
cesil,  "  a  fool;  "  whereas  it  is  more  probably  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  firmness  or  strength,  and 
so  would  denote  the  "  strong  one,"  the  giant  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabs.  A  full  account  of  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  framed  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  Michaelis,  Siippl.  ad  Lex.  I/elir., 
No.  1192.  W.  A.  W. 

ORNAMENTS,  PERSONAL.  The  num- 
ber, variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordina- 
rily worn  upon  the  person  forms  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  oriental  costume,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt  exhibit  the  hands  of  ladies  loaded  with  rings, 
ear-rings  of  very  great  size,  anklets,  armlets,  brace- 
lets of  tlie  most  varied  character,  and  frequently 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  or  enamel,  hand.sorae 
and  richly  ornamented  necklaces,  either  of  gold  or 
of  beads,  and  chains  of  various  kinds  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  335-341).  The  modern  Egyptians  retain  to  the 
fuU  the  same  taste,  and  vie  with  their  progenitors  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  their  ornaments  (i.ane, 
vol.  iii.  Appendix  A.).  Nor  is  the  display  confined, 
as  with  us,  to  the  upper  classes :  we  are  told  that 
even  "  most  of  the  wonien  of  the  lower  orilers 
wear  a  variety  of  trumpery  ornaments,  such  as  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  bracelets,  etc.,  and  sometimes  a 
nose  ring  "  (Lane,  i.  78).  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Isaiah  (iii.  18-23)  supplies  us  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  articles  with  which  the  luxurious 
women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  picture 
is  filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in  other  places: 


«  Nezem  (D]f  3)  ;  A.  V.  "  ear-ring."  The  term  is 
used  both  for  "  ear-ring"  and  "  nose-ring."  That  it 
was  the  former  in  the  present  case  appears  from  ver.  47  : 

"I  put  the  nnse-ring  uyton  her  face  "  (ri-'S"  -3?). 
The  term  is  etymologically  more  appropriate  to  the 
nose-ring  than  to  the  ear-ring.  [Ear-rihq  ;  -Nose- 
ring.] 

b  Tsam'id  ("T''^**),  a  particular  kind  of  bnicelet, 
so  named  from  a  root  signify  iug  ''  to  fasten."  [Brace- 
let.] 

,,  c  Cell  C^bS)  ;  A.  V.  "jewels."  The  word  sig- 
nifies generally  "  articles."  They  may  have  been 
either  vessels  or  personal  ornaments :  we  think  the 
latter  sense  more  adapted  to  this  passage. 
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in  the  New  Testament  the  .Ipostles  lead  us  to  infer 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  habit  when  they  recom- 
mend the  women  to  adorn  themselves,  "  not  with 
broided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but 
with  good  works "  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10),  even  with 
"  tlie  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  4). 
Ornaments  were  most  lavishly  displayed  at  festiv- 
ities, whether  of  a  puldic  (Hos.  ii.  13)  or  a  private 
character,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  Jer.  ii.  32).  In  times  of  public  mourn- 
ing they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  aside  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  4-6). 

With  regard  to  the  particular  articles  noticed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
explain  their  form  or  use,  as  the  name  is  the  only 
source  of  information  open  to  us.  Much  illustra- 
tion may,  however,  be  gleaned  both  from  tlie  mon- 
uments of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  modern  travellers;  and  we  are  in  all  re- 
spects in  a  better  position  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebi'ew  terms,  than  were  the  learned  men 
of  the  Kefonnation  era.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
review  the  passages  in  which  the  personal  orna- 
ments are  described,  substituting,  where  necessary, 
for  the  readings  of  the  A.  V.  the  more  correct  sense 
in  italics,  and  referring  for  more  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  articles  to  the  various  heads  under 
which  they  may  be  found.  The  notices  which 
occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible,  imply  the 
weight  and  abundance  of  the  ornaments  worn  at 
that  period.  Eliezer  decorated  Rebekah  witli  "  a 
golden  nosi-rintj  "  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bracelets  ''  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of 
gold  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  22);  and  he  afterwards  added 
"  tiinkels'^  of  silver  and  t7-iiike(s  <^  of  gold  "  (verse 
53).  Ear-rings''  were  worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  ap- 
parently as  charms,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  idols:  "they  gave  unto  Jacob  all 
the  strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand,  and 
their  ear-rings  which  were  in  their  ears  "  (Gen. 
xxxv.  4).  The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch 
Judah  were  a  "  signet,"  «  which  was  suspended  by 
a  siriiKjf  round  the  neck,  and  a  "staff"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18):  the  staff  itself  was  probably  orna- 
mented, and  thus  the  practice  of  the  Israelites 
would  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, who,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  195),  "each 
carried  a  seal,  and  a  walking-stick,  carved  at  the 
top  into  the  form  of  an  apple,  a  rose,  an  eagle,  or 
something  similar."  The  first  notice  of  the  ring 
occm-s  in  reference  to  Joseph :  when  he  was  made 
ruler  of  Egypt,  Phar.aoh  "  took  oft"his  siynet-nw^  o 
from  his  hand  and  put  it  upon  .Joseph's  hand,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  ''  about  his  neck  "  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
the  latter  being  probably  a  "  simple  gold  chain  in 


d  The  word  nezem  is  again  used,  but  with   the  ad- 
dition of  Dn''3TS3,   '■  iu  their  ears." 
V    ••  :  T  ;  ' 

e    ChOtham  (Qn'in).     [Se.vl.] 

/  Pdthil  pTIS)  ;  A.  V.  ■■  bracelets."  The  signet 
is  still  worn,  suspended  by  a  string,  in  parts  of  Arabia. 
(Robinson,  i.  36.) 

.'/  Tabba'ath  (H'V'^l^).  The  signet-riiig  :u  this, 
as  in  other  cases  (Esth.  iii.  10,  viii.  2  ;  1  Mace.  vi.  15), 
w.is  not  merely  an  ornament,  but  the  symbol  of  au- 
thority. 

'i  Rabid  (T'2'^).  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
chain  worn  by  a  woman  (Ez.  xvi.  11). 
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imitation  of  string,  to  whicli  a  stone  scarabseus,  set 
in  the  same  precious  metal,  was  appended  "  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  o39).  The  number  of  personal  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  Egj'ptians,  particularly  by  the 
females,  is  incidentally  noticed  in  Ex.  iii.  22  :  — 
"  Every  woman  shall  ask  (A.  V.  "  borrow  ")  of  her 
neighbor  trinkets  «  of  silver  and  trinkets  «  of  gold 
.  .  .  and  ye  shall  spoil  the  Egyptians:"  in  Ex. 
xi.  2  the  order  is  extended  to  the  males,  and  from 
this  time  we  may  perhaps  date  tlie  more  frequent 
use  of  trinkets  among  men ;  for,  while  it  is  said  in 
the  former  passage:  "  ye  shall  put  theui  upon  your 
swisand  upon  your  daughters,"  we  find  subsequent 
notices  of  ear-rings  being  worn  at  all  events  by 
young  men  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  again  of  offerings 
both  from  men  and  women  of  "  mise-rinys,^  and 
ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  necklaces,'^  all  articles  of 
gold  "  (Ex.  XXXV.  22).  The  profusion  of  those  or- 
naments was  such  as  to  supply  sufficient  gold  ibr 
making  the  sacred  utensils  for  the  Tabernacle,  while 
the  layer  of  brass  was  constructed  out  of  the  brazen 
mirrors  '^  wliich  the  women  carried  about  with 
them  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  Midianites  appear  to 
have  been  as  prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  use 
of  ornaments:  for  the  Israelites  are  described  as 
having  captured  "  trinkets  of  gold,  armletsf  and 
bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,/ and  necklaces,'J  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  16,750  shekels  (Num.  xxxi. 
50,  52).  Equally  valuable  were  the  ornaments  ob- 
tained from  the  same  people  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon :  "  the  weight  of  the  golden  nose-rings  >> 
was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ; 
beside  collars^  and  ear-jjendants ^^  (Judg.  viii.  26). 


a   Cell.    See  note  c,  p.  2267. 

b  Chach  (T  H)  j  A.  V.  "bracelets."  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  rather  doubtful,  some  authorities 
preferring  the  sense  "  buckle."  In  other  passages  the 
same  word  signifies  the  ring  placed  through  the  nose 
of  an  animal,  such  as  a  bull,  to  lead  him  by. 

c  Ctimaz  (TI3^3)  ;  A.  V.  "  tablets."  It  means 
a  necklace  formed  of  perforated  gold  drops  strung  to- 
gether.    [Necklace.] 

d  MarOth  (niS"^tt)  j  A.  V.  "  looking-glasses." 
The  use  of  polished  mirrors  is  alluded  to  in  Job 
xxxvii.  18.     [Mirror.] 

e  Ets  'adah  (JIIVV^)  i  A.  V.  "  chains."'  A  cog- 
nate term,  used  in  Is.  iii.  20,  means  "step-chain  ;  " 
but  the  word  is  used  both  here  and  in  2  Sam.  i.  10 
without  reference  to  its  etymological  sense.    [Armlet.] 

/  ^Agil  (7^337)  ;  a  circular  ear-ring,  of  a  solid  char- 
acter. 

a  CKimaz  ;  A.  V.  "  tablets."     See  note  c  above. 

ft  Nezem  ;  A.  V.  "  ear-rings."  See  note  o,  p.  2267. 
The  term  is  here  undefined  ;  but,  as  ear-rings  are 
subsequently  noticed  in  the  verse,  we  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  nose-ring  is  intended. 

i  SaliarOmm  (D^3~inJi''')  ;  A.  V.  "  ornaments." 
The  word  specifies  moon-shaped  disks  of  metal,  strung 
on  a  cord,  and  placed  round  the  necks  either  of  men 
or  of  camels.     Compare  ver.  21.     [Cn.iW.] 

k  NetiphZt/i  (n'l3^l33)  ;  A.  V.  "  collars "  or 
"  sweet-jewels."  The  etymological  sense  of  the  word 
is  pendants,  which  were  no  doubt  attached  to  ear- 
rings. 

(  TGrhn  (□"'"11^)  ;  A.  V.  "  rows."  The  term 
meaos,  according  to  Gesenius  (T/ies.  p.  1499),  ran<s  of 
pearls  or  beads  ;  but,  as  the  etymological  .sense  is  con- 
nected witl:   circle,  it  may  rather  mean  thp  individual 
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The  poetical  portions  of  the  0.  T.  contain  nu- 
merous references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  their  highest  prosperity. 
The  appearance  of  the  bride  is  thus  described  in  the 
book  of  the  Canticles:  "  Thy  cheeks  are  comely 
with  />er/(fe,' thy  neck  with  perjhi'citec/ '"  (pcnrZs); 
we  will  make  thee  beach  of  gold  with  studs  of 
silver"  (i.  10,  11).  Her  neck  rising  tall  and  stately 
"  like  the  tower  of  David  builded  for  an  armoury," 
was  decorated  with  various  ornaments  hanging  like 
the  "  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men, 
on  the  walls  of  the  armoury  '  (iv.  4) :  her  hair  fall- 
ing gracefully  over  her  neck  is  described  figura- 
tively as  a  "  chain  "»  (iv.  9):  and  "the  round- 
ine/s  "  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.  "the  joints")  of  her 
thighs  are  likened  to  the  pendant  o  of  an  ear-ring, 
which  tapers  gradual!}'  downwards  (vii.  1).  So 
again  we  read  of  the  bridegroom :  "  his  eyes  are 
.  .  .  fitly  set,"  p  as  though  they  were  gems  filling 
the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12):  "his  hands  are  as 
gold  rings  9  set  with  the  beryl,"  i.  e.  (as  explained 
by  Gesenius,  Tliesaur.  p.  287)  the  fingers  when 
curved  are  like  gold  rings,  and  the  nails  d3ed  with 
henna  resemble  gems.  Lastly,  the  yearning  after 
close  affection  is  expressed  thus:  "  Set  me  as  a  seal 
upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,"  whether 
that  the  seal  itself  was  the  most  valuable  personal 
ornament  worn  by  a  man,  as  in  Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hag. 
ii.  23,  or  whether  perchance  the  close  contiguity  of 
the  seal  to  the  wax  on  which  it  is  impressed  may 
not  rather  be  intended  (Cant.  viii.  6).  We  may 
further  notice  the  imagery  employed  in  tlie  Prov- 
erbs to  describe  the  effects  of  wisdom  in  beautify- 


beads,  which  might  be  strung  together,  and  so  make 
a  row,  encircling  the  cheeks.  In  the  next  verse  the 
same  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  borders."  The 
sense  must,  however,  be  the  same  in  both  verses,  and 
the  point  of  contrast  may  perchance  consist  in  the 
difference  of  the  material,  the  beads  in  ver.  10  being 
of  some  ordinary  metal,  while  those  in  ver.  11  were  to 
be  of  gold. 

m  Chartizitn  (CfJlIP)  ;  A.  V.  "chains."  The 
word  would  apply  to  any  perforated  articles,  such  as 
beads,  pearls,  coral,  etc. 

n  lAnak  (p32)).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  supposed  to  be 
literally  a  chain  :  and  hence  some  critics  explain  the 
word  attached  to  it,  TT''31^V,  as  meaning  a  "  col- 
lar," instead  of  a  "  neck."  The  latter,  which  is  the 
correct  sense,  may  be  retained  by  treating  ^anak  as 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  pendant  lock  of  hair. 

o  Clialaim  (C'^Sbn)  ',  A.  V.  "jewels."  Gese- 
nius understands  the  term  as  referring  to  a  necklace, 
and  renders  this  passage,  "  the  roundings  of  thy  hips 
are  like  the  knobs  or  bosses  of  a  necklace."  The  two 
notions  of  rounded  zxiA  polishtd  may  be  combined  in 
the  word  in  this  ca  e.  A  cognate  term  is  used  in  Hos. 
ii.  13,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "jewels." 

P  The  words  in  the  original  literally  mean  sitting  in 
fullness ;  and  the  previous  reference,  to  "  rivers  of 
waters  ■'  would  rather  lead  us  to  adopt  a  rendering- in 
harmony  with  that  image,  as  is  done  in  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulgate,  Ka^ijf^erai  en-l  wArjpui/iiaTa  vSaTtov,  juxia 
fluenta  plenissiviu. 

q    The    term     here    rendered     "  rings,"    gelUim 

(Q'^v'^^S),  is  nowhere  else  found  in  this  sense,  at 
all  events  as  a  personal  ornament.  Its  etymological 
sense  implies  something  roundtd,  and  therefore  th# 
word  admits  of  being  rendered  "  staffs  ;  "  in  which 
case  a  comparison  would  be  instituted  between  the 
outstretched  fingers  and  the  handsomely  decorated 
stiiff,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (Ilitzig,  in  loc). 
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ing  the  character;  in  reference  to  the  terms  used 
we  need  only  explain  that  the  •'  ornament  "  of  the 
A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  specifically  a  wreath  " 
or  garland;  the  "chains"  of  i.  9,  the  drops  *  of 
which  the  necklace  was  formed ;  the  "jewel  of  gold 
in  a  swine's  snout"  of  xi.  22,  a  nose-rhiff ;  <^  the 
"jewel  "  of  XX.  15,  a  trinket,  and  the  "  ornament  " 
of  XXV.  12,  an  ear-pendantM 

The  passage  of  Isai.ah  (iii.  18-23),  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  may  he  rendered  as  follows: 
(18)  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
bravery  of  their  anklets,^  and  their  lace  caps/  and 
ih&i  necklaces ;  3  (19)  the  ear-pendants,^'' a,\\i\.  the 
bracelets,^  and  the  light  veils  ;l^  (20)  the  turbans,^ 
and  the  step-chains,m  and  the  girdles,n  and  the 
scent-btMks,o  and  the  ainiilets ;  p  (21)  the  rings 
a.n(i  nose-rings  ; 'i  (22)  the  state-dresses  r  and  the 
cloaks,  and  the  shawls,  and  the  purses ;  s  (2-3) 
the  mirrors,t  and  the  fine  linen  shirts,  and  the 
turlmns,^^  and  the  light  dresses."  v 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Mishna  (Shabb. 
cap.  vi.)  illustrate  the  subject  of  this  article,  it  be- 
ing premised  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
ascertain  what  constituted  a  proper  article  of  dress, 
and  what  might  be  regarded  by  rabbinical  refine- 
ment as  a  burden :  "  A  woman  nuist  not  go  out 
(on  the  Sabbath)  with  linen  or  woollen  laces,  nor 
with  the  straps  on  her  head :  nor  with  a  frontlet 
and  pendants  thereto,  unless  sewn  to  her  cap :  nor 
with  a  golden  tower  (*'.  c.  an  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  a  tower):  nor  with  a  tight  gold  chain  :  nor  with 
nose-rings :  nor  with  finger-rings  on  which  there  is 
no  seal:  nor  with  a  needle  without  any  eye  (§  1): 
nor  with  a  needle  that  has  an  eye:  nor  with  a 
finger-ring  that  has  a  seal  on  it:  nor  with  a  dia- 
dem: nor  with  a  smelling-bottle  or  balm-flask  (§  .3). 
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«  Livyah  (TT'^h). 

b  See  note  »,pT"2268. 

"^  The  word  is  tuzem.    See  note  a, p.  2267- 

''    C/idti.    See  note  0,  p.  2268. 

e  'Acas'm  (D"^DDl!j)  >  A.  V.  ''  tinkling  ornaments 
about  their  feet."  The  efTect  of  the  anklet  is  de- 
scribed in  ver.  16,  "  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet." 
[Anklet.] 

/  ShWishn  '□^D''3K7)  ;  A.  V.  "  cauls  ''  or  "  net- 
works." The  term  has  been  otherwise  explained  as 
meaning  ornaments  sliaped  like  the  sun,  and  worn  as  a 
necklace.     [Hair.] 

17  Sa/iarOnim  ;  A.  V.  "  round  tires  like  the  moon." 
See  note  i  p.  2268. 

/»  Nr-t'iphul/i ;  A.  V.  "  chains  "  or  "  .'<weet  balls." 
See  note  ^•  p.  2268. 

i  S/iSrOlh  (ryy^W).  The  word  refers  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  bracelet  by  intertwining  cords  or 
metal  rods. 

i-  Re'al'nli  (n'lviyn);  A.  V.  "mufflers"  or 
"  spangled  ornaments."  The  word  describes  thetrernu- 
lous  motion  of  the  veil.     [Veil.] 

I  Pecr'im  (Q^~1S5)  ",  A.  V.  "  bonnets."  The 
peer  may  mean  more  specifically  the  decoration  in 
front  of  the  turban.     [Head-dress.]  %.. 

m  TsUartOth  (piMV^)  ;  A.  V.  "  ornaments  of  the 
legs."  See  note  e  p.  2268.  The  effect  of  the  step-chain 
is  to  give  a  "  mincing  "  gait,  as  described  in  ver.  16. 

n  Kislishimni  (U'^'I^S'')  ;  A.  V.  "head-bands." 
It  probably  means  a  handsomely  decorated  girdle. 
[Girdle.]  It  formed  part  of  a  bride's  attire  (Jer.  ii. 
32). 


A  man  is  not  to  go  out  .  .  .  with  an  amulet,  un- 
less it  be  by  a  distinguished  sage  (§  2) :  knee-bucklea 
are  clean  and  a  man  may  go  out  with  them:  step- 
chains  are  liable  to  become  unclean,  and  a  man 
must  not  go  out  with  them  "  (§  4).      W.  L.  B. 

OR'NAN  (p"!  •  [«  strong  one,  a  hero] : 
'Opj/a"':  Oman).  The  form  in  which  the  name 
of  the  Jebusite  king,  who  in  the  older  record  of  the 
book  of  Samuel  is  called  Araunah,  .Vranyah,  Ha- 
avarnah,  or  Haornah,  is  given  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  15,  18,  20-25,  28;  2  Chr.  iii.  1).  This  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  form  is  a  strong  corroboration 
to  the  statement  that  Oman  was  a  non-Israelite 
[x\rau]N"Ah  ;   Jebusite,  vol.  ii.  p.  1222  a.] 

In  some  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Origen's  Hex- 
apla  collected  by  Bahrdt,  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman  {'Epva  rov  'le^ovoraiov)  is  named  for  that 
of  Nachon  in  2  Sam.  vi.  6.  G. 

OR'PAH  (n5~lV  [see  below]:  'Op^o: 
Orpha),  [Rnth  i.  4,  11.]  A  Moabite  woman,  wife 
of  Chilion  son  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law 
to  Ruth.  On  the  death  of  their  husbands  Orpah 
accompanied  her  sister-in-law  and  her  mother-in- 
law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But  here  her  reso- 
lution failed  her.  The  offer  which  Naomi  made 
to  the  two  younger  women  that  they  shoukl  return 
"each  to  their  own  mother's  house,"  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  she  embraced.  "  Or[iah  kissed  her 
mother-in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people  and 
to  her  gods,"  leaving  to  the  unconscious  Ruth  the 
glory,  which  she  might  have  rivaled,  of  being  the 
niotlier  of  the  most  illustrious  house  of  that  or  any 
nation.  G. 

*  Simonis   (p.  401)   makes  rT^l  "  =  iT^D^?, 


o  BottS  /mnnep/iesh  (ti?D3n  "^1^2)  ;  A.  V.  "  tab- 
lets," or  "houses  of  the  soul,"  the  latter  being  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  words.  The  scent-bottle  was 
either  attached  to  the  girdle  or  suspended  from  the 
neck. 

p  Leckash'im  (C^tZ.TI^)  ;  A.  V.  "ear-rings."  The 
meaning  of  this  term  is  extremely  doubtful  :  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  signifying  "  to  whisper  ;  "  and  hence 
is  applied  to  the  niutterings  of  serpent  charmers,  and 
in  a  secondary  sense  to  amulets.  They  may  liave 
been  in  the  form  of  ear-rings,  as  ah-eady  stated.  The 
etymological  meaning  might  otherwise  make  it  appli- 
cable to  describe  light,  rustling  robes  (Saalschiitz, 
Arcliaol.  i.  30). 

q   A.  V.  "  nose-jewels." 

»•  For  this  and  the  two  following  terms  see  Dress. 

s  Cfiarltim  (,D'^t£5''"nn)  ;  A.  V.  "crisping-pins." 
Compare  2  K.  v.  23.  According  to  Gesenius  (T/ifS.  p. 
519),  the  purse  is  so  named  from  its  round,  conical 
form. 

(  Gili/unlm  {'D^y^yi)  \  A.  V.  "  glasses."  The 
terra  is  not  the  same  as  was  before  used;  nor  is  its 
son.«e  well  ascertained.  It  has  been  otherwise  under- 
stood as  describing  a  transparent  material  like  gauze. 
See  Dress. 

«  A.  V.  "hoods."     [He.\d-dress.] 

V   A.  V.  "  vails."     [Dress.] 

to  Declined  'Opva,  'Opi-av,  in  the  Vat.  MS.  (Mai)  ; 
but  in  the  Alex.  MS.  constantly  Opva-  In  the  Tar- 
gum  on  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  four  different 

forms:     u.sually   "JlpS,   but  also  l'"1D"nW,    p~lS, 

'Jll'^S,   and   ]V"n^<.     See  the  edition  of  Reek  (/!(/,?. 
Vl.nd.  1680). 
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J  axon  (the  letters  being  transposed ) ;  but  Gesenius 
prefers  mnne,  forelock,  from   H^"^^.  H. 

ORTHO'SIAS  {'Op6t^<Ti.ds\  Alex.  OpOwaia: 
Orthosias).  Tryplion,  wlien  besieged  bj'  Antiochus 
Sidetes  in  Dora,  fled  by  ship  to  Orthosias  (1  Mace. 
XV.  37).  Orthosia  is  described  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as 
north  of  Tripolis,  and  south  of  the  river  Eleutherus, 
near  which  it  was  situated  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  753). 
It  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Phoenice,  and 
distant  1130  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (id.  p.  760). 
Shaw  {Trav.  pp  '270,  271,  2d  ed.)  identifies  the 
ICleutherus  with  the  modern  Nalir  d-Bdrid  on  the 
north  bank  of  which,  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Strabo  (p.  753),  he  found  "  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable city,  whose  adjacent  district  pays  yearly 
to  the  bashaws  of  'iVipoly  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  by 
the  name  of  Or-tosn.  In  Peutinger's  Table,  also, 
Orthosia  is  placed  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  An- 
taradus,  and  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Tripoly. 
The  situation  of  it  likewise  is  further  illustrated  by 
a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius,  struck  at  Orthosia; 
upon  the  reverse  of  wliich  we  have  the  goddess 
Astarte  treading  upon  a  river.  For  this  city  was 
built  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  northern  banks 
of  the  river,  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  sea,  and,  as 
the  rugged  eminences  of  Mount  Libunus  lie  at  a 
small  distance  in  a  parallel  with  the  shore,  Ortho- 
sia must  have  been  a  place  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, as  it  would  have  hereby  the  entire  command 
of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is)  betwixt  Phoenice 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  the  Eleutherus 
with  the  modern  Nahr  el-Ke/jir,  describes  the 
ruins  of  Orthosia  as  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nulir 
el-Barid,  "the  cold  river"  {Handbk.  p.  593),  thus 
agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
The  statement  of  Strabo  is  not  sufficiently  precise 
to  allow  the  inference  that  he  considered  Orthosia 
north  of  the  Eleutherus.  But  if  the  ruins  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Nuhr  tl-Barbl  be  really  those  of 
Orthosia,  it  seems  an  objection  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Eleutherus  witii  the  Nahr  d-Ktbir ;  for 
Strabo  at  one  time  makes  Orthosia  (xiv.  p.  670), 
and  at  another  the  neighboring  river  Eleutherus 
(6  vXriaiov  TroTafj.6s),  the  boundary  of  Phoenice  on 
the  north.  This  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 
if  the  Eleutherus  were  3|  hours,  or  nearly  twelve 
miles,  from  Orthosia. 

According  to  .Josephus  {Afit.  x.  7,  §  2),  Tryphon 
fled  to  Apamea,  while  in  a  fragment  of  C'harax, 
quoted  by  Grinnn  {Kiirzgef.  llandd. ){rom  Midler's 
Fruij.  Gnec.  Hist.  iii.  p.  644,  fr.  14,  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  refuge  at  Ptolemais.  Grimm  recon- 
ciles tliese  statements  by  supposing  that  Tryphon 
fled  first  to  Orthosia,  then  to  Ptolemais,  and  lastly 
to  Apamea  where  he  was  slain.  W.  A.  W. 

OSA'IAS  [3  syl.]  ('no-aias;  [Vat.  omits:] 
om.  in  Vulg.).  A  corruption  of  Jesiiaiah  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  48:  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  19). 

OSE'A  {Osee).  HosHEA  the  son  of  Elah, 
king  of  Israel  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  40). 

OSE'AS  ( Osee).  The  prophet  Hosea  (2  Esdr. 
i.  39). 

*  OSE'E  Cnarje;  Tisch.  Treg.  'Ci<T7]4:  Osee). 
The  prophet  Hosea  (Rom.  ix.  25).  A. 

OSHE'A  (^ttJ'in,  ;.  e.  Hoshea  [see  below] ; 

Saniar.  VWMl^ :  Avcrrj:  Osee).  The  original 
name  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (Num.  xiii.  8), 
which  on  some  occasion  not  stated  —  but  which 
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we  may  with  reason  conjecture  to  have  been  his  re- 
sist.ince  to  the  factious  conduct  of  the  spies — 
received  from  Moses  (ver.  16)  the  addition  of  the 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  so  lately  revealed  to  the 
nation  (Ex.  vi.  3),  and  thus  from  "  Help  "  became 
"  Help  of  Jehovah.''  The  Samaritan  Codex  has 
Jehoshua  in  both  places,  and  therefore  misses  the 
point  of  the  change. 

The  original  form  of  the  name  recurs  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  44,  though  there  the  A.  V.  (with  more  ae- 
cm-acy  than  here)  has  Hoshea. 

Probably  no  name  in  the  whole  Bible  appears  in 
so  many  forms  as  that  of  this  great  personage,  in 
tlie  original  five,  and  in  the  A.  V.  no  less  than 
seven  —  Oshea,  Hoshea,  Jehoshua,  Jehoshuah, 
Joshua,  .Teshua,  Jesus;  and  if  we  add  Hosea  (also 
identical  with  Oshea)  and  Osea,  nine.  G. 

OSPRAY  (n^''3yX',  ozniyyah  :  kXiaifTos- 
hal'ueetus).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi  13.  and  I'eut.  xiv.  12,  as  the  name  of  some  un- 
clean bird  which  the  law  of  Moses  disallowed  as 
food  to  the  Israelites.     The  old  versions  and  many 


Pandion  halieEetu.f. 

commentators  are  in  favor  of  this  interpretation ; 
but  Bochart  {Hiernz.  ii.  774)  has  endeavored, 
though  on  no  reasonable  grounds,  to  prove  that  the 
bird  denoted  bv  the  Hebrew  term  is  identical  with 


Circa'ctus  gallicus. 

the  melnncBctiis  (fieXavaieros)  of  Aristotle,  the 
Valeria  aqnila  of  Pliny.  There  is,  however,  some 
diflneulty  in  identifying  the  haliceeius  of  Aristotle 
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and  Pliny,  on  account  of  some  statements  these 
writers  make  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  tliis 
bird.  The  general  description  they  g\\e  would 
suit  either  the  ospray  {Pamlion  haliceetus)  or  the 
white-tailed  eagle  {HalicBetus  nlbicilla).  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  however,  of  Pliny  (x.  3),  points  to 
the  ospray:  "The  haUceetus  poises  itself  aloft, 
and  the  moment  it  catches  sight  of  a  fish  in  the 
sea  lielow  pounces  headlong  upon  it,  and  cleaving 
the  water  with  its  breast,  carries  oti'  its  booty." 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  description  of  a 
modern  naturalist,  Dr.  Richardson :  "  When  look- 
ing out  for  its  prey  it  sails  with  great  ease  and 
elegance,  in  undulating  lines  at  a  considerable  alti- 
tude above  the  water,  from  whence  it  precijjitates 
itself  upon  its  quarry,  and  bears  it  off  in  its  claws." 
Again,  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  diving 
habits  of  the  haliiectus.  The  ospray  often  plunges 
entirely  under  the  water  in  pursuit  of  fish.  The 
ospray  belongs  to  the  family  Falconidx,  order 
Raptatores.  It  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  and 
is  occasionally  seen  in  Egypt;  but  as  it  is  ratlier  a 
northern  bird,  the  Hebrew  word  may  refer,  as  Mr. 
Tristram  suggests  to  us,  either  to  the  Aqu'dn 
tuBvia,  or  A.  ncevioides,  or  more  probably  still  to 
the  very  abundant  Circaelus  gaUicus  which  feeds 
upon  reptilia.  W.  H. 

OSSIFRAGE  (D'?.'i^>  peres  :  yp^:  gryps) 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  transla- 
tion of  the  A.  V.  The  word  occurs,  as  the  name 
of  an  unclean  bird,  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  and  in  the  par- 
allel passage  of  Deut.  xiv.  12.  (For  other  render- 
ings of  pares  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  770. )     The 
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Gypactiis  burbtitas. 
Arabic  version  has  oknit,  which  Uoohart  raiders 
^LiKavaiiTos,  "  the  black  eagle."  [Ospkay.] 
This  word,  however,  is  in  all  probaliility  generic, 
and  is  used  to  denote  any  bird  of  the  eagle  kind, 
for  in  the  vernacular  Arabic  of  Algeria  okab  is  "  the 


"  D~15    from  DID,  "to  break,"  to  "crash. 
*  "i^yS,  "  to  cry  out."  <=  ^J^^^ 


generic  name  used  by  the  Arabs  to  express  any  of 
the  large  kinds  of  the  F(dconidw."  (See  Loche's 
Catalogue  des  Oiseaux  observes  en  Algerie,  p.  37.) 
There  is  nothing  conclusive  to  be  gathered  from 
the  ypv^  of  the  LXX.  and  the  gryps  of  the  Vul- 
gate, which  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous  animal. 
Etyniologically  the  word  points  to  some  rapacious 
bird  with  an  eminently  "hooked  beak;"  and  cer- 
tainly the  ossifrage  has  the  hooked  beak  character- 
istic of  the  order  Iltpt  liores  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gree. If  much  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  etymol- 
ogy, the  peres  «  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  well 
be  represented  by  the  ossifrage,  or  bone-breaker ; 
(or peres  in  Hebrew  means  "the  breaker."  And 
the  ossifrage  ((iypae/us  b  n-batus)  is  well  deserving 
of  his  name  in  a  more  literal  manner,  it  will  ap- 
pear, than  Col.  H.  Smith  (Ritto's  6V/c.  art.  "  Pe- 
res") is  willing  to  allow;  lor  not  only  does  he 
push  kids  and  lambs,  and  even  men,  off  the  rocks, 
liut  he  takes  the  bones  of  animals  which  other 
birds  of  prey  have  denuded  of  the  flesh  high  up 
into  the  air,  and  lets  them  fall  upon  a  stone  in  order 
to  crack  them,  and  render  them  more  digestible 
even  for  his  enormous  powers  of  deglutition.  (See 
Mr.  Simpson's  very  interesting  account  of  the  Luin- 
mergeyer  in  Jbis,  ii.  282.)  The  lamtnergeyer,  or 
bearded  vulture,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  birds  of  prey.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East;  and  Mr.  Tristram  several  times 
observed  this  bird  "  sailing  over  the  high  moun- 
tain-passes west  of  the  Jordan  "  (/bis,  i.  23).  The 
English  word  ossifrage  has  been  applied  to  some 
of  the  Falconidm  ;  but  the  ossifragu  of  the  Latins 
evidently  points  to  the  lammtrgeyer,  one  of  the 
Vidturid<e.  w.  jj_ 

OSTRICH.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  words  bath  /laya'andli,  ycVen,  and  rdnan, 
denote  this  bird  of  the  desert. 

1.  B(dk  haya'andh  {T12VlllTi'2,  :  o-rpoveSs, 
arpovQiov,  cretpriv'-  strn(hio)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  10, 
Ueut.  xiv.  15,  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds;  and  in' 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  A.  V.  erroneously 
venders  the  Hebrew  expression,  which  signifies  either 
"  daughter  of  greediness  "  or  "  daughter  of  shout- 
in^r  by  '■  owl,"  or,  as  in  the  margin,  by  "  daughter 
of  owl."  ^  In  Job  xxx.  29,  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  and  xliii.  20, 
the  margin  of  the  A.  \'.  correctly  reads  "ostriches." 
Bochart  considers  that  balh  haya'nnah  denotes  the 
female  ostrich  only,  and  that  tac/imds,  the  follow- 
ing word  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be  restricted  to 
the  male  bird.  In  all  probability,  however,  this 
latter  word  is  intended  to  signify  a  bird  of  another 
genus.  [Night-hawk.]  There  is  considerable 
ditlbrence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ya' avail.  Bochart  {Flkroz. 
ii.  811)  derives  it  from  a  root  ''meaning  "  to  cry 
out  "  (see  also  JIaurer,  Comment,  in  V.  T.  ad  Tliren. 
iv.  3 ) ;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  of  old  connnen- 
tators  generally.  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.  H^'C')  re- 
fers the  word  to  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  be  greedy 
or  voracious;  "c  and  demurs  to  the  explanation 
given  by  Michaelis  {SuppL  ad  Lex.  Ileb.  p.  1127), 
and  by  Rosenmiiller  {Not.  ad  Ilieroz.  ii.  829,  and 
Schol.ad  Lev.  xi.  16),  who  trace  the  Hebrew  word 
ya'andh  to  one  which  in  Arabic  denotes  "  hard  and 
sterile  land:  "  <'  bath  kaya' andh  accordingly  would 


XaA  •  >  t^frn  r/iira  el  sterilis. 
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mean  "  daughter  of  the  desert."  Without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  tliese  various  explanations,  it 
will  be  enough  to  mention  that  any  one  of  them  is 
well  suited  to  the  hal)its  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird, 
as  is  well  known,  will  swallow  almost  anj  substance, 
pieces  of  iron,  large  stones,  etc.,  etc. ;  this  it  does 
probably  in  order  to  assist  the  triturating  action 
of  the  gizzard :  so  that  the  oriental  expression  of 
"  daughter  of  voracity  "  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  ostrich."  With  regard  to  the  two  other 
derivations  of  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may  add  that 
the  cry  of  the  ostrich  is  said  sometimes  to  resemble 
the  lion,  so  that  the  Hottentots  of  S.  Africa  are 
deceived  by  it ;  and  that  its  particular  haunts  are 
the  parched  and  desolate  tracts  of  sandy  deserts. 

The  loud  crying  of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  Mic.  i.  8:  "I  will  wail  and  howl  .... 
I  will  make  a  mourning  as  the  ostriches  "  (see  also 
Job  XXX.  29).  The  other  passages  where  6"/A  haya- 
^aiidli  occurs  point  to  the  desolate  places  which  are 
the  natural  habitat  of  these  birds. 

2.  Ya'en  ("Jr?*)  occurs  only  in  the  plural  num- 
ber n"'31?"|,  yc'eii'.m  (LXX.  arpoveiov,  struihio), 
in  Lam.  iv.  -i,  where  the  context  shows  that  the 
ostrich  is  intended  :  "  The  daughter  of  my  people 
is  become  cruel  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness." 
This  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  other  word 
(1),  which  is  merely  the  feminine  form  of  this  one, 
with  the  addition  of  bdlli,  "daughter,"  clearly 
points  to  the  ostrich  as  its  correct  translation,  even 
if  all  the  old  versions  were  not  agreed  upon  the 
matter.     For  remarks  on  Lam.  iv.  3,  see  below. 

3.  Ranan  (p~l).  The  plural  form  {ZM'T' , 
renanim  :  LXX.  repirSfieuot'-  slrulhlu)  alone  oc- 
curs in  Job  xxxix.  13;  where,  however,  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  passage  (13-18)  that  ostriches  are 
intended  by  the  word.  The  A  V.  renders  renanim 
by  "peacocks,"  a  translation  which  has  not  found 
favor  with  commentators;  as  "  peacocks,"  for  which 
there  is  a  different  Hebrew  name,*  were  probably 
not  knov.'n  to  the  people  of  Arabia  or  Syria  before 
the  time  of  Solomon.  [Peacocks.]  The  "os- 
trich "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  notse/i,  "  feathers."  The 
Hebrew  renanim  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
root  rannn,<^  "  to  wail,"  or  to  "  utter  a  stridulous 
sound,"  in  allusion  to  this  bird's  nocturnal  cries. 
Gesenius  compares  the  Arabic  zimar,  "  a  female 
ostrich,"  from  the  root  zmnar,  "to  sing." 

The  following  short  account  of  the  nidification  of 
the  ostrich  {Strulhio  camelus)  will  perhaps  eluci- 
date those  passages  of  Scripture  which  ascribe 
cruelty  to  this  bird  in  neglecting  her  eggs  or  young. 
Ostriches  are  polygamous:  the  hens  lay  their  eggs 
promiscuously  in  one  nest,  which  is  merely  a  hole 
scratched  in  the  sand ;  the  eggs  are  then  covered 
over  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are,  in  the 
case  of  those  birds  which  are  found  within  the 
tropics,  generally  left  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  parent-birds  taking 
their  turns  at  incubation  during  the  night.  But 
in  those  countries  which  have  not  a  tropical  sun 
ostrichef  frequently  incubate  during  the  day,  the 
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male  taking  his  turn  at  night,  and  tvatching  over 
the  eggs  with  great  care  and  affection,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  jackals  and  other  of  the 
smaller  Cdrnivora  are  occasionally  found  dead  near 
the  nest,  having  been  killed  by  the  ostrich  in  de- 
fense of  the  eggs  or  young.  "  As  a  further  proof 
of  the  afTection  of  the  ostrich  for  its  young  "  (we 
quote  from  Shaw's  Zodlu(/ij,  xi.  426),  "it  is  related 
i)y  Thunberg  that  he  once  rode  past  a  place  where 
a  female  was  sitting  on  her  nest,  when  the  bird 
sprang  up  and  pursued  him,  evidently  with  a  view 
to  prevent  his  noticing  her  eggs  or  young."  The 
habit  of  the  ostrich  leaving  its  eggs  to  be  matured 
by  the  sun's  heat  is  usually  appealed  to  in  order  to 
confirm  the  Scriptural  account,  "  she  leaveth  her 
eggs  to  the  earth;"  but,  as  has  been  remarked 
aliove.  this  is  probably  the  case  only  with  the  trop- 
ical birds :  the  ostriches  with  which  the  Jews  were 
acquainted  were,  it  is  likely,  birds  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  North  Africa;  but,  even  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  tropical  ostriches,  how  can  it 
l)e  said  that  "  she  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may 
crush  "  the  eggs,  when  they  are  covered  a  foot 
deep  or  more    in  sand  ?  f'     We   believe  the   true 


a  Mr.  Tristram,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  habits  of  the  ostrich,  has  kindly  read  over  this 
article  ;  he  says,  "  The  necessity  for  swallowing  stones, 
etc.,  may  be  understeod  from  the  favorite  food  of  the 
tame  ostriches  I  havo  Men  being  the  date-stone,  the 
hardest  of  vegetable  substances." 
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explanation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  ostrich  deposits  some  of  her  eggs  not 
in  the  nest,  but  around  it;  these  lie  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  to  all  appearance  forsaken; 
they  are,  however,  designed  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  you)ig  birds,  according  to  Levaillant  and  Bon- 
jainville  (Cuvier,  An.  King,  by  Griffiths  and  oth- 
ers, viii.  432).  Are  not  these  the  eggs  "  that  the 
foot  may  crush,"  and  may  not  hence  be  traced 
the  cruelty  which  Scripture  attributes  to  the  os- 
trich ?  We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a  former 
article  [Ant],  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
adapted  to  the  opinions  commonly  held  by  the 
people  of  the  East :  for  how  otherwise  can  we  ex- 
plain, for  instance,  the  passages  which  ascribe  to 
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d  See  Tri.'itram  (76/.s,ii.  74)  ;  "  Two  Arabs  began  to 
dig  with  their  hands,  and  presently  brought  up  four 
fine  fresh  eggs  from  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  under 
the  warm  sand." 
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the  hare  or  to  the  coney  the  habit  of  chewing  the 
cud?  And  this  remark  will  hold  good  in  the 
passage  of  Job  which  speaks  of  the  ostrich  being 
without  understanding.  It  is  a  general  belief 
amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  is  a  very  stupid 
bird :  indeed  they  ha\e  a  proverb,  "  Stupid  as  an 
ostrich;"  and  Bochart  [Hiervz.  ii.  805)  has  given 
us  five  points  on  which  this  bird  is  supposed  to  de- 
serve its  chaiacter.  They  may  lie  briefly  stated 
thus:  (1)  Because  it  will  swallow  iron,  stones, 
etc.;  (2)  Because  when  it  is  hunted  it  thrusts  its 
head  into  a  bush  and  imagines  the  hunter  does  not 
see  it;"  (3)  Because  it  allows  itself  to  be  deceived 
and  captured  in  the  manner  described  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  772,  ed.  Kramer);  (4)  Because  it  neglects 
its  eggs;''  (5)  Because  it  has  a  small  head  and 
few  brains.  Such  is  the  opinion  the  Arabs  ha\e 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  ostrich ;  a  bird,  how- 
ever, which  by  no  means  deserves  such  a  character, 
as  travellers  have  frequently  testified.  "  So  wary 
is  the  bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristram  {Ibis,  ii.  7.3),  "and 
so  open  are  the  vast  plains  over  which  it  roams, 
that  no  ambuscades  or  artifices  can  be  employed, 
and  the  vulgar  resource  of  dogged  perseverance  is 
the  only  mode  of"  pursuit." 

Dr.  Shaw  {Tnwe/s,  ii.  345)  relates  as  an  in- 
stance of  want  of  s.agacity  in  the  ostrich,  that  he 
"  saw  one  swallow  several  leaden  bullets,  scorching 
hot  from  the  mould."  We  may  add  that  not  un- 
frequently  the  stones  and  other  substances  whicli 
ostriches  swallow  prove  fatal  to  them.  In  this  one 
respect,  perhaps,  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
character  of  stupidity  attributed  to  them. 

The  ostrich  was  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  by 
the  Levitical  law,  but  the  African  Arabs,  says  iMr. 
Tristram,  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  good  and  sweet. 
Ostrich's  brains  were  among  the  dainties  that  were 
placed  on  the  supper-tables  of  the  ancient  Komans. 
The  fat  of  the  ostrich  is  sometimes  used  in  med- 
icine for  the  cure  of  palsy  and  rheumatism  (Pococke, 
Travels,  i.  209).  Burckhardt  {Syria,  Append,  p. 
664)  says  that  ostriches  breed  in  the  Dhahy.  They 
are  found,  and  seem  formerly  to  have  been  more 
abundant  than  now,  in  Arabia. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.  The 
capture  of  an  ostrich  is  often  made  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  lives  of  two  horses  {Ibis,  ii.  73).  Its 
strength  is  enormous.  The  wings  are  useless  for 
flight,  but  when  the  bird  is  pursued  they  are 
extended  and  act  as  sails  before  the  wind.  The 
ostrich's  feathers  so  much  prized  are  the  long  white 
plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best  come  to  us  from 
Barbary  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  o.strich 
belongs  to  the  family  Siruihionidie,  order  Cursorcs. 

W.  II. 

*  OTHER,  in  the  A.  V.  Josh.  viii.  22;  2  Cln-, 
xxxii.  22;  Job  xxiv.  24;  Phil.  ii.  3,  iv.  3,  is  used 
in  the  plural,  for  "others."  In  Luke  xxiii.  32  the 
unfortunate  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  two  other 
malefactors,"  has  been  amended  in  some  modern 
editions  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "other."  The 
Greek  is  eVepoi  Svo,  KUKovpyoi,  "two  othersj-Jiial- 
efactors."  A. 

OTH'NI  O^n^y  [prob.  //(W  0/  ,/e/(ora/(] : 
'Odvi;  [Vat.  Toovi;]  Alex.  ToOvi:    Olhni).     Son 


"  This  ie  an  old  conceit ;  see  Pliny  (x.  1),  and  the 
remark  of  Diodorua  Sieulus  (ii.  50)  thereon. 

*  Ostriches  are  very  shv  birds,  and  will,  if  tlieir  nest 
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of  Shemaiah,  the  first-born  of  Obed-edom,  one  of 
the  "  able  men  for  strength  for  the  service  "  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 
The  name  is  said  by  Gesenius  to  be  derived  from 
an  obsolete  word,  ^  Othen,  "a  lion." 

OTH'NIEL  (bS"^2n3?,  lion  of  God,  cf.  Othni, 
IChr.  xxvi.  7:  To6ovi-r]\-  Othoniel,  [Golhoniei:]), 
son  of  Kenaz,  and  younger  brother  of  Caleb  (Josh. 
XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11;  1  Chr.  iv.  13,  xxvii. 
15).  But  these  passages  aU  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  Kenaz  was  his  father,  or,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, the  more  remote  ancestor  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  whose  descendants  were  called  Kenezites 
(Xum.  xxxii.  12,  &c.),  or  .sons  of  Kenaz.  If 
Jephunneh  was  Caleb's  father,  then  probably  he 
was  father  of  Othniel  also.  [Caleb.]  The  first 
mention  of  Othniel  is  on  occasion  of  the  taking 
of  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  Debir,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called.  Debir  was  included  in  the  mountainous 
territory  near  Hebron,  within  the  border  of  .hidah, 
assigned  to  Caleb  the  Kenezite  (.Josh.  xiv.  12-15); 
and  in  order  to  stimulate  the  valor  of  the  assail- 
ants, Caleb  promised  to  gi\e  his  daughter  Achsah 
to  whosoever  should  assault  and  take  the  city. 
Othniel  won  the  prize,  and  received  with  his  wife 
in  addition  to  her  previous  dowry  the  upper  and 
nether  springs  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
These  springs  are  identified  by  Van  de  Velde,  after 
Stewart,  with  a  spring  which  rises  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  on  the  north  of  Wady  Dilbeh  (2  hours 
S.  W.  from  Hebron ),  and  is  brought  down  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  (For  other  views 
see  Debir.)  The  ne.xt  mention  of  Othniel  is  in 
Judg.  iii.  9,  where  he  appears  as  the  first  judge  of 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  their  deliverer 
from  their  first  servitude.  In  consequence  of  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Canaanites,  and  their  fre- 
quent idolatries,  the  Israelites  had  been  given  into 
the  hand  of  Chushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, for  eight  years.  From  this  oppressive 
servitude  they  were  delivered  by  Othniel.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged 
Israel,  and  went  out  to  war:  and  the  Lord  deliv- 
ered Chushan-Kishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
into  his  hand;  and  his  hand  prevailed  against 
Chushan-Rishathaim.  And  the  land  had  rest  forty 
years.     And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died." 

.  This  with  his  genealogy  (1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14), 
which  assigns  him  a  son,  Hathath,  whose  posterity, 
according  to  Judith  vi.  15,  continued  till  the  time 
of  Holofernes,  is  all  that  we  know  of  Othniel. 
But  two  questions  of  some  interest  arise  concern- 
ing him,  the  one  his  exact  relationship  to  Caleb; 
the  other  the  time  and  duration  of  his  judgeship. 

(1.)  As  regards  his  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
doubt  arises  from  the  imcertainty  whether  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother,"  indicate  that  Othniel 
himself,  or  that  Kenaz  was  the  brother  of  Caleb. 
The  most  natural  rendering,  according  to  the  canon 
of  R.  jMoses  ben  Xachman,  on  Num.  x.  29,  that  in 
constructions  of  this  kind  such  designations  belong 
to  the  principal  person  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
makes  Othniel  to  be  Caleb's  brother.  And  this  is 
favored  by  the  probability  that  Kenaz  was  not 
Othniel's  father,  but  the  father  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  as  we  learn  that  Kenaz  was,  from  the  desig- 

is    discovered,   frequently  forsake    the   eggs.     Surelv 
this  is  a  mark  rather  of  sagacity  than  stupidity 
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nation  of  Caleb  as  "the  Kenezite,"  or  "son  of 
Kenaz."  Jerome  also  so  translates  it,  "  Othniel 
filius  Cenez,  frater  Caleb  junior;  "  and  so  did  the 
LXX.  originally,  because  even  in  those  copies  which 
now  have  aSeA<pov,  they  still  retain  vewnpov  in 
the  ace.  case.  Nor  is  the  objection,  which  influ- 
ences most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  to  under- 
stand that  Kenaz  was  Caleb's  brother,  and  Othniel 
his  nephew,  of  any  weight.  For  the  marriage  of 
an  uncle  with  his  niece  is  not  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xviii.  12,  xx.  I'J);  and 
e\en  if  it  had  been,  Caleb  and  Othniel  as  men  of 
foreign  extraction  would  have  been  less  amenable 
to  it,  and  more  likely  to  follow  the  custom  of  their 
own  tribe.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  canon  above  quoted  does  not 
hold  universally.  Even  in  the  very  passage  (Num. 
X.  29)  on  which  the  canon  is  adduced,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  designation  "  the 
Midianite,  Moses'  father-in-law,"  does  not  apply 
to  Reuel,  rather  than  to  Hobab,  seeing  that  Reuel, 
and  not  Hobab,  was  father  to  Moses"  wife  (Ex.  ii. 
18).  In  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  in  the  phrase  "  Hanameel 
the  son  of  Shallum  thine  uncle,"  the  words  "  thine 
uncle"  certainly  belong  to  Shallum,  not  to  Ha- 
nameel, as  appears  from  vv.  8,  9.  And  in  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  3,  4;  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  designations  "King 
of  Israel,"  and  "high-priest,"  belong  respectively 
to  David,  and  to  Eliashib.  The  chronological 
difficulties  as  to  Othniel's  judgeship  would  also  be 
mitigated  considerably  if  he  were  nephew  and  not 
brother  to  Caleb,  as  in  this  case  he  might  well  be 
25,  whereas  in  the  other  he  could  not  be  under  40 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
Achsah.  Still  the  evidence,  candidly  weighed,  pre- 
ponderates strongly  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
Othniel  was  Caleb's  brother. 

(2. )  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question  sug- 
gested above,  namely,  the  time  of  Othniel's  judge- 
ship.    Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same  age 
as  Joshua,  as  Num.  xiii.  0.  8;  Josh.  xiv.  10,  sug- 
gest, we  should  have  to  reckon  about  25  years  from 
Othniel's  marriage  with  Achsah  till  the  death  of 
Joshua  at  the  age  of  110  years  (85  +  25  =  IIQ)- 
And  if  we  take  Africanus's  allowance  of  30  years 
for  the  elders  after  Joshua,  in  whose  lifetime  "  the 
people  served   the  Lord"   (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then 
allow  8  years  for  Chushan-Kishathaim's  dominion, 
and  40   years  of  rest  under  Othniel's  judgeship, 
and  suppose  Othniel  to  have  been  40  years  old  at 
his  marriage,  we  obtain   (40  -\-  2h  -\~  30  -f-  8  -(- 
40  =)  143  years   as  Othniel's  age  at  his  death. 
This  we  are  quite  sure  cannot  be  right.     Nor  does 
any  escape  from  the  difficulty  very   readily  offer 
itself.     It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  that  larger  chrono- 
logical difficulty  which  affects   the  whole  interval 
between  the  exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  where  the  dates  and  formal  notes  of  time 
indicate  a  period  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that 
derived  from  the  genealogies  and   other  ordinary 
calculations  from  the  length   of  human   life,  and 
general  historical  probability.     In  the  case  before 
us  one  would  guess  an  interval  of  not  more  than 
25  years  between  Othniel's  marriage  and  his  victory 
over  Chushan-Rishathaim. 

In  endeavoring  to  bring  these  conflicting  state- 
ments into  harmony,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to 
one  is,  that  if  Joshua  lived  to  the  age  of  110  years, 
i.  e.  full  30  years  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  40  when  he  went  as  a 
gpy,  he  must  have  outlived  all  the  elder  men  of 
the  generation  which  took  possession  of  Canaan, 
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and  that  10  or  12  years  more  must  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  survivors.  Then  again,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Othniel  lived  through  the 
whole  80  years  of  rest,  nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
suspecting  that  these  long  periods  of  40  and  80 
years  are  due  to  some  influences  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  true  computation  of  time.  If  these 
dates  are  discarded,  and  we  judge  only  by  ordi- 
nary probabilities,  we  shall  suppose  Othniel  to  have 
survived  Joshua  not  more  than  20,  or  at  the  out- 
side, 30  years.  Nor,  however  imsatisfactory  this 
may  be,  does  it  seem  possible,  with  only  our  ptesent 
materials,  to  arrive  at  any  more  definite  result. 
It  must  suffice  to  know  the  difficulties  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  solution,  should  it  ever  ho  vouch- 
safed to  us.  A  C.  H. 

OTHONI'AS  {'Odovias-  Zochias).  A  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  Mattaniah  in  Ezr.  x.  27  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  28). 

*  OUCHES  (Ex.  xxviii.  11, 13,  14,  25,  xxxis. 
6,  13,  16,  18)  denotes  the  bezels  or  sockets  in  which 
precious  stones  are  set.  In  Old  English  it  was 
also  applied  to  the  jewels  themselves.  The  earlier 
form  of  the  word  is  nouckes  or  iiowches,  which 
occurs  in  Chaucer.  A. 

*  OUTROAD.  To  "make  outroades "  (1 
Mace.  XV.  41,  A.  V.  ed.  1611)  is  to  "make  excur- 
sions." In  some  modern  editions  nonsense  is  made 
of  the  passage  by  printing  it  "make  out  roads." 

A. 


OVEN  ("1^3i^  :  KXifiavos)-  The  eastern  oven 
is  of  two  kinds  —  fixed  and  portable.  The  former 
is  found  only  in  towns,  where  regular  bakers  are 
employed  (Hos.  vii.  4).  The  latter  is  ad.apted  to 
the  nomad  state,  and  is  the  article  generally  in- 
tended by  the  Hebrew  term  tanm'ir.  It  consists 
of  a  large  jar  made  of  clay,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  widening  towards  the  bottom,  with  a  hole  for 
the  extraction  of  the  ashes  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de 
I'Arab.  p.  40).  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  not 
an  actual  jar,  but  an  erection  of  clay  in  the  form 
of  a  jar,  built  on  the  floor  of  the  house  (Wellsted, 
Travels,  i.  350).  Each  household  possessed  such 
an  article  (Ex.  viii.  3);  and  it  was  only  in  times 
of  extreme  dearth  that  the  same  oven  sufficed  for 
several  families  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  It  was  heated 
with  dry  twigs  and  grass  (Matt.  vi.  30);  and  the 
loaves  were  placed  both  inside  and  outside  of  it. 
It  was  also  used  for  roasting  meat  (Mishna,  Titan. 
3,  §  8).  The  heat  of  the  oven  furnished  Hebrew 
writers  with  an  image  of  rapid  and  violent  de- 
struction (Ps.  xxi.  9;  Hos.  vii.  7;  Mai.  iv.  1). 

W.  L.  B. 


Egyptian  Ovon. 

*  OVERPASS  (A.  V.  .fcr.  v.  28;  Ecclus.  xiv. 
14)  is  "  to  pass  by,"  "  neglect."  A. 


to 


OVERRUN 

OVERRUN  (A.  V.  2  Sam.  xviii.  23)  means 
■  outrun."  A. 


»  OVERSEERS,  as  a  ministerial  title,  Acts 
XX.  28.     [Bishop.]  H. 

*  OWE,  in  Lev.  xiv.  35;  Acts  xxi.  11  (A.  V. 
ed.  1611),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  own,"  which 
has  been  substituted  for  it  in  modern  editions. 

A. 

OWL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  bath  haya'andh,  yanshujih ,  cos, 
kippoz,  and  lilith. 

1.  Bath  hmja'nnnh  (n33?*n-n2).  [OS- 
TRICH.] 

2.  Yanshiiph,  or  ynnshoph  (^^iT^l,  ?|"lE73|;  : 
t(3is,  y\av^-"  il>is),  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut. 
xiv.  16,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird,  and  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  11,  in  the  description  of  desolate  Edom, 
"the  yanshoph  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it." 
The  A.  V.  translates  ynnshuph  by  "owl,"  or  "great 
owl."  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  owl;  and  perhaps  the  etymology  of 
the  word  points  to  a  nocturn.al  bird.  Bochart  is 
satisfied  that  an  "owl"  is  meant,  and  supposes 
the  bird  is  so  called  from  the  Hebrew  for  "twilight" 
(Hieroz.  iii.  29).  For  other  conjectures  see  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  iii.  24-29).  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  read 
i$is  (ibis),  i.  e.  the  Ibis  relif/iosa,  the  sncred  bird 
of  Egypt.  Col.  H.  .Smith  suggests  that  the  night 
heron  {Ardea  nycttcorax,  Lin.)  is  perhaps  intended, 
and  objects  to  the  ibis  on  the  ground  that  so  rare 
a  bird,  and  one  totally  unknown  in  Palestine,  could 


■    Ibis  Teiigiosa. 

not  be  the  yanshvph  of  the  Pentateuch ;  there  is, 
however,  no  occasion  to  suppose  tliat  the  yansht'iph 
was  ever  seen  in  Palestine;  tiie  Levitical  law  was 
given  soon  after  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  and  it  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  several  of  the  unclean 
animals  were  Egyptian;  some  might  never  have 
been  seeti  or  heard  of  in  Palestine;  the  yitnsln'ijih 
is  mentioned  as  a  bird  of  Edom  (Is.  I.  c. ),  ami  the 
ibis  might  have  formerly  been  seen  there;  the  old 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  are  in  error  when  they 
state  that  this  bird  ne^•er  leaves  Egypt:  Cuvier 
says  it  is  found  throughout  the  extent  of  Africa, 


a  It  is  important  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the 
LXX.  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  niiuic.s  of  the  different 
unclean  birjs.  etc.,  that  the  verses  of  Deut.  xiv.  are 
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and  latterly  Dr.  Heuglin  met  with  it  on  the  coast 
of  Abyssinia  {List  of  Birds  collected  in  the  Red 
Sea  ;  "  Ibis,"  i.  347).  The  Coptic  version  renders 
yanshi'qih  by  "  Ilippen,"  from  which  it  is  believed 
the  Greek  and  Latin  word  ibis  is  derived  (see 
Jablonski's  Opusc.  i.  93,  ed.  te  Water).  On  the 
whole  the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  though  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  Ibis  relif/iosa,  and  probably  the  other 
Egyptian  species  {Ibisfalcinellus)  may  be  included 
under  the  term.  See  on  the  sulyect  of  the  Ibis 
of  the  ancients,  Savigny's  Ilistoire  nnliirelle  et 
7iiytholo</i<jiie  de  V Ibis  (Paris,  18C",  8vo);  and 
Cuvier's  Memoirc  sur  f  Ibis  des  Anc.  .ns  Egy},tien$ 
{A7in.  Mus.  iv.  116). 

3.  Cos  (D"13  :  vvKTiK6pa^,  ipaiSiSs-  bitbc, 
hevodius,  nycticorax),  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird 
(Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  16);  it  occurs  again  in 
Ps.  cii.  6.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  \.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  of  "owl"  or 
"  little  owl."  Most  of  the  old  versions  and  para- 
phrases are  in  favor  of  some  s])ecies  of  "owl  "  as 
the  proper  translation  of  cos  :  Bochart  is  inclined 
to  think  that  we  should  understand  the  pelican 
(Hieroz.  iii.  17),  the  Hebrew  cos  meaning  a  "cup," 
or  "  pouch;  "  the  pelican  being  so  called  from  its 
membranous  bill-pouch.  He  compares  the  Latin 
truo,  "a  pelican,"  from  trtin,  "a  scoop"  or 
"ladle."  But  the  ancient  versions  are  against 
this  theory,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
doubt  that  kaath  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  pel- 
ican. The  passage  in  Ps.  cii.  6,  "  I  am  like  a  pel- 
ican of  the  wilderness,  I  am  like  a  cus  of  ruined 
places,"  points  decidedly  to  some  kind  of  owl.  Mi- 
chaelis,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  word,  has  aptly  conjpared  one 
of  the  Arabic  names  for  the  owl,  um  elcharab 
("  mother  of  ruins"),  in  reference  to  the  expression 


Ofjis  ascalaphus. 

in  the  psalm  just  quoted  (comp.  Stipj)l.  ad  Le.v. 
Ileb.  p.  1236,  and  Kosenmiiller,  Not.  ad  Hieroz. 
1.  c).  Thus  the  context  of  the  pas«age  in  the 
Psalm  where  the  Hebrew  word  occurs,  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  tlie  old  versions,  goes  far  to  prove 
that  an  owl  is  intended  by  it.     Tlie  i^vKTiKSpa^  of 


some  of  them  evidently  transposed  (see  Michaelis 
Siipp.  i.  1240,  and  nole) :  the  order  as  given  in  Lev.  xi 
is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  the  standard. 
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the  LXX.  is  no  doubt  a  general  term  to  denote  the 
different  species  of  horned  owl  known  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine;  for  Aristotle  (//.  An.  viii.  14,  §  6)  tells 
us  that  vvKTiK6pai,  is  identical  with  S>tos,  evi- 
dently, from  his  description,  one  of  the  horned 
owls,  perhaps  either  the  Oius  wlgaris,  or  the  0. 
brachyotos.  The  owl  we  figure  is  the  Otus  ascnla- 
phus,  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  representative  of 
our  great  horned  owl  {Bubo  maximus).  Mr.  Tris- 
tram says  it  swarms  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  that  lie  lias  been  informed  it  is  also  very  abun- 
dant at  Petra  and  Baalbec ;  it  is  the  great  owl  of 
all  eastern  ruins,  and  may  well  therefore  be  the 
••  COS  of  ruined  places." 

4.  Kippoz  (TlSp  :  i-)(^yos'  ericius)  occurs  only 
in  Is.  xxxiv.  15:  "There  (i.  e.  in  Edom)  the  kip- 
poz shall  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and 
gather  under  her  shadow."  It  is  a  hopeless  affair 
to  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  this 
word;  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  "hedgehog," 
reading  no  doubt  kippod  instead  of  kipjioz,  which 
variation  six  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  (Michaclis, 
Supp.  p.  2199).  Various  conjectures  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  bird  which  ouglit  to  rep- 
resent the  Hebrew  word,  most  of  which,  however, 
may  be  passed  over  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 
We  cannot  think  with  Bochart  {/Jleroz.  iii.  104, 
&c.)  that  a  darting  serpent  is  intended  (the  d/coc- 
Ti'as  of  Nicander  and  ^lian,  and  the  jacidus  of 
Lucan),  i'or  the  whole  context  (Is.  xxxiv.  16)  seems 
to  point  to  some  bird,  and  it  is  certainly  stretching 
the  words  very  far  to  apply  them  to  any  kind  of 
serpent.  IJochart's  argument  rests  entirely  on  the 
fact  that  the  cognate  Arabic,  kipphaz,  is  used  by 
Avicenna  to  denote  some  darting  tree-serpent;  but 
this  theory,  although  supported  by  Gesenius,  1' iirst, 
Eo.senniiiller,  and  other  high  authorities,  must  be 
rejected  as  entirely  at  variance  with  the  plain  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  prophet's  words;  though 
incubation  by  reptiles  was  denied  by  C'uvier,  and 
does  not  obtain  amongst  the  various  orders  and 
families  of  this  class  as  a  general  rule,  yet  some 
few  excepted  instances  are  on  record,  but  "  the 
gathering  under  the  shadow  "  clearlv  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  act  of  a  bird  fostering  her  young 
under  her  wings;  the  kippoz,  moreover,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  same  verse  with  "vultures  "  (kites), 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  bird  is 
intended. 
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See  on  this  subject  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  197 ;  and 
for  tlie  supposed  connection  of  aKd^p  with  ctkutttw, 
see  TElian,  Nat.  Anim.  xv.  28;  Pliny,  x.  49;  Eu- 
stathius,  on  Odys.  v.  CO ;  and  Jacobs'  annotations 
to  .^lian,  /.  c.  We  are  content  to  believe  that 
kippoz  may  denote  some  species  of  owl,  and  to  re- 
tain the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  till  other  evidence  be 
forthcoming.  The  wood-cut  represents  the  Athene 
meridionnlis,  the  commonest  owl  in  Palestine. 
Mount  Olivet  is  one  of  its  favorite  resorts  {Jbis.  i. 
26).  Another  common  species  of  owl  is  the  Scops 
zorca  ;  it  is  often  to  be  seen  inhabiting  the  mosque 
of  Omar  at  .lerusalein  (see  Tristram,  in  Ibis,  i. 
26). 


Scops  aldrovan. 

Deodati,  according  to  Bochart,  conjectures  the 
"  Scops  owl,"  being  led  apparently  to  this  interpre- 
tation on  somewhat  strained  etymological  grounds. 


Athene  meridionalis. 

5.  LUith   (n'^/'^T'  :   i)voK(VTavpor,  Aq.  Ai\i6 , 

Symm.  Xa/xia'-  Lmnin).  The  A.  V.  renders  this 
word  by  "screech-owl"  in  the  text  of  Is.  xxxiv. 
14,  and  by  "night-monster"  in  the  margin.  The 
lUUh  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  desola- 
tion that  was  to  mark  Edom.  According  to  the 
liabbins  the  liHth  was  a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman  that  carried  off  children 
at  night  and  destroyed  them  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz. 

iii.  829;  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  v.  iT'^^V  ;  Buxtorf, 

Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm.  p.  1140).  With  the  lilith 
may  be  compared  the  (jiiule  of  the  Arabian  fables. 
The  old  versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart 
that  a  spectre  is  intended.  As  to  the  ovoKfvrav- 
poi  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  Ifunin  of  the  Vulgate 
translations  of  Isaiah,  see  the  I/icroz.  iii.  832,  and 
Gesenius  (.lesaia,  i.  915-920).  Michaelis  {Svppl. 
p.  1443)  oliserves  on  this  word,  "in  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  desolation  we  borrow  images  even  from 
fables."  If,  however,  some  animal  be  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech-owl  {strix flnnimeu) 
may  well  be  supposed  to  represent  it,  for  this  bird 
is  found  in  the  Bible  lands  (see  Ibis,  i.  26,  46),  and 
is,  as  is  well  known,  a  frequent  inhabiter  of  ruined 
places.  The  statement  of  Irby  and  Manyles  rela- 
tive to  Petra  illustrates  the  passage  in  Isaiah  under 
consideration  :  "  The  screaming  of  eagles,  hawks, 
and  owls,  which  were  soaring  above  our  heads  in 
considerable  numbers,  seemingly  annoyed  at  any 
one  approaching  their  lonely  habitation,  added 
much  to  the  singularity  of  the  scene."  (See  also 
Stephens,  Incid.  of  T.-av.  ii.  76.)  W.  H 


ox 

ox  (''fl|:  fdox),  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (.lud. 
viii.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

OX,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  alreadj'  noticed.     [Bull;  Bullock.] 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  a  general  re- 
view of  what  relates  to  the  ox  tribe  (fiowr/ie),  so 
far  as  the  subject  has  a  Biblical  interest.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  (1)  the  ox  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  and  (2)  its  natural  history. 

1.  There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy 
of  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Orientals  generally,  that  was  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  the  ox;  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  os  was  t/ie 
animal  upon  whose  patient  labors  depended  all  the 
ordiuaiy  operations  of  farming.  Ploughing  with 
horses  was  a  thing  never  thought  of  in  those  days 
Asses,  indeed,  were  used  for  this  purpose  [.\.ssj  ; 
but  it  was  tiie  ox  upon  whom  devolved  for  the 
most  part  this  important  ser\ice.  The  preeminent 
value  of  the  ox  to  "  a  nation  of  husbandmen  like 
the  Israelites,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Michaelis  in 
his  article  on  this  subject,  will  be  at  once  evident 
from  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Oxen  were  used  for  plough- 
ing (Deut.  xxii.  10;  I  Sam.  xiv.  14;  1  K.  xix.  19; 
Job  i.  14;  Am.  vi.  12,  &c.);  for  treading  out  corn 
(Deut.  XXV.  4;  Hos.  x.  11;  Mic.  iv.  13;  1  Cor. 
ix.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  18)  [Agkicultuhe]  ;  for  draught 
purposes,  when  they  were  generally  yoked  in  pairs 
(Num.  vii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  7;  2  Sam.  vi.  G);  as 
beasts  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40);  their  flesh  was 
eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4;  1  K.  i.  9,  iv.  23  xix.  21;  Is. 
xxii.  13;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Neh.  v.  18);  they  were 
used  in  the  sacrifices  [Sacrifices]  ;  they  supplied 
milk,  butter,  etc.  (Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Is.  vii.  22;  2 
Sam.  xvii.  23)  [Buttei!;  Milk]. 

Connected  with  the  importance  of  oxen  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  Jews  is  the  strict  code  of 
laws  which  was  mercifully  enacted  by  Cod  for  their 
protection  and  preservation.  The  ox  that  threshed 
the  corn  was  by  no  means  to  be  muzzled ;  he  was 
to  enjoy  rest  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  master 
(Ex.  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  v.  14);  nor  was  this  only,  as 
Michaelis  has  observed,  on  the  people's  account, 
because  beasts  can  perform  no  work  without  man's 
assistance,  but  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  beasts 
"  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest." 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any 
c!en7i  animal,  excepting  as  "  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord  liefore  the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time  that 
the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvii. 
1-6),  although  expressly  designed  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple from  idolatry,  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  their  oxen  and  slieep,  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  kill  excepting  in  public.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  forty  years' 
wanderings  oxen  and  sheep  were  rarely  used  as 
food,  whence  it  was  flesh  that  they  so  often  lusted 
after.     (See  Micha-lis,  Ltws  of  Afosts,  art.  109.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  castrating  their  tyii- 
mala  or  not.  Tlie  passage  in  Lev.  xxii.  24  may  "Tie 
read  two  ways,  either  as  the  A.  V.  renders  it,  or 
thus,  '•  Ye  shall  not  offer  to  tlie  Lord  that  which  is 
bruised,''  etc.,  "  neither  shall  ye  make  it  so  in  your 
land.''  Le  Ciero  believed  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  used  an  unoastrated  ox  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  on  account  of  the  danger.  Micha- 
elis, on  the  other  hand,  who  cites  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §  40),  argues  that 
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castration  was  wholly  forbidden,  and  refers  to  the 
authority  of  Niebuhr  (Descr.  de  /'yl/-a/^.,  p.  81 ), 
who  mentions  the  fact  that  Europeans  use  stallions 
for  cavalry  purposes.  In  the  East,  it  is  well  known, 
horses  are  as  a  rule  not  castrated.  Michaelis  ob- 
serves (art.  168),  with  truth,  that  where  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  uncastrated 
animals,  it  is  far  from  being  so  dangerous  as  wft 
from  our  experience  are  apt  to  imagine. 

It  seems  clear  from  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  1  K.  iv.  23, 
that  cattle  were  sometimes  stall-fed  [Food],  though 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  probable  that  they  fed  in  the 
plains  or  on  the  hills  of  Palestine.  That  the  Egyp- 
tians stall-fed  oxen  is  evident  from  the  representa- 
tions on  the  monuments  (see  Wilkinson's  A7ic. 
Eyijpf.  i.  27,  ii.  49,  ed.  1854).  The  cattle  that 
grazed  at  large  in  the  open  country  would  no 
doubt  often  become  fierce  and  wild,  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  primitive  times  the  lion  and 
other  wild  beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Palestine. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  the  laws  with  regard  to  "gor- 
ing," and  the  expression  of  "  being  iconl  to  push 
with  h;s  horns  "  in  time  past  (Ex.  xxi.  28,  &c.); 
iience  the  force  of  the  Psalmist's  complaint  of  his 
enemies,  "  Many  bulls  have  comjjassed  me,  the 
mighty  ones  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round " 
(Ps.  xxii.  13).  The  iiabit  of  surrounding  objects 
which  excite  their  suspicion  is  very  characteristic 
of  iialf-wild  cattle.  See  Mr.  CuUey's  observations 
on  the  Chillingham  wild  cattle,  in  Bell's  British 
Quadrupeds  (p.  424). 

2.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  repre- 
sentations of  a  long-horned  breed  of  oxen,  a  short- 
horned,  a  polled,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  zebu  (Bos  /ndicus,  Lin.).  Some  have  iden- 
tified this  latter  with  the  Bos  Dante  (the  Bos  ele- 
ff'ins  et  parvus  Africaims  of  Belon).  The  Abys- 
sinian iireed  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  at 
Thebes  (see  Anc.  I'^gypt.  i.  385),  drawing  a  ^j/fnw- 
t rum  or  car.  [Cart.]  These  cattle  are  "  white 
and  black  in  clouds,  low  in  the  legs,  with  the  horns 
hanging  loose,  forming  small  horny  hooks  nearly 
of  equal  thickness  to  the  point,  turning  freely  either 
way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks  "  (see  Hamil- 
ton Smith  in  Criffith's  Anini.  Kiny.  iv.  425).  The 
drawings  on  Egyptian  motumients  shew  that  the 
cattle  of  ancient  Egypt  were  fine  handsome  animals: 
doubtless  these  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
cattle  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times.  "  The  cattle 
of  Egypt,"  sa3's  Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Q/c.  art. 
'•Ox"),  a  high  authority  on  the  Jiuminantia,  "con- 
tinued to  be  remarkable  for  beauty  for  some  ages 
after  the  Moslem  conquest,  for  AbdoUatiph  the 
historian  extols  their  bulk  and  proportions,  and  in 
particular  mentions  the  Alchisiah  breed  for -the 
abundance  of  the  milk  it  furnished,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  curved  horns."  (See  figures  of  Egyp- 
tian cattle  nndf-r  Agriculture.)  There  are  now 
fine  cattle  in  Egypt;  but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear 
to  have  deteriorated,  in  size  at  least,  since  Biblical 
times.  "Herds  of  cattle,"  says  Schubert  (Orien- 
tal Christian  Spectator,  April,  1853),  "  are  seldom 
to  be  seen ;  the  bullock  of  the  neighborhood  of  Je- 
rusalem is  small  and  insignificant;  l)eef  and  veal 
are  but  rare  dainties.  Yet  the  bullock  thrives 
better,  and  is  more  frequently  seen,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  also  oii  ]\Iount  Tabor  and 
near  Nazareth,  but  particularly  east  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  road  from  Jacob's  bridge  to  Damascus." 
See  also  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  322),  who 
observes  (p.  335)  that  danger  from  being  gored  has 
not  ceased  "  among  the  half-wild  droves  that  range 
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3ver  the  luxuriant  pastures  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country." 

The  buffalo  {Bubalus  btiffalus)  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Palestine;  the  Arabs  call  it  jrtwws.  Kobin- 
soii  {Bibl.  Res.  iii.  306)  notices  butJaloes  "  around 
the  lake  el-IIulth  as  being  mingled  with  the  neat 
cattle,  and  applied  in  general  to  the  same  uses. 
They  are  a  shy,  ill-looking,  ill-tempered  animal." 
These  animals  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for  hours  in 
water  or  mud,  with  barely  the  nostrils  above  the 
surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  domestic  buf- 
falo was  known  to  the  ancient  people  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  etc. ;  the  animal  under  consideration  is  the 
bhuinsa,  or  tame  buffalo  of  India;  and  although 
now  common  in  the  West,  Col.  H.  Smith  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  known  in  the  Bible  lands 
till  after  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia  (a.  d. 
651).  Robinson's  remark,  therefore,  that  the  buf- 
falo doubtless  existed  anciently  in  Palestine  in  a 
'wild  state,  must  be  received  with  caution.  [See 
further  remarks  on  this  subject  under  Unicoun  ] 

The  A.  V.  gives  "wild  ox"  in  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
and  "  wild  bull  "  in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Hebrew  word  tc6  or  to. 

Teo  or  to'  (ISri,  N'^n  :  6pv^,  aevrKiov  ";  Aq., 
Symm.,  and  Theod.,  tjpv^:  oryx).  Among  the 
beasts  that  were  to  be  eaten  mention  is  made  of 
Ihe  ted  (Deut.  /.  c);  again,  in  Isaiah,  "they  lie  at 
the  head  of  all  the  streets  like  a  to  in  the  nets." 
The  most  important  ancient  versions  point  to  the 
oryx  {Oryx  leucoryx)  as  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  words.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
another  Hebrew  name  (yachmiir)  seems  to  stand  for 
this  animal,*  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
ferring the  ted  to  the  antelope  above  named.  Col. 
H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  he  calls  the 
Nubian  Oryx  ( Oryx  lew),  may  be  the  animal  in- 
tended ;  this,  however,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
the  other.  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Sainm.  p.  iv.  23) 
thinks  the  Bubule  {Alcephalus  bubalh)  may  be  the 
to;  this  is  the  Bekker-el-wnsh  of  N.  Africa  men- 
tioned by  Shaw  (Trav.  i.  310,  8vo  ed.).  The  point 
must  be  left  undetermined.     See  Fallow  Dker. 

W.  H. 
*  The  grain  used  for  fodder  in  the  East  (see 
above)  is  principally  barley;  only  the  poorest  of  the 
people  eat  this  grain,  and  they  only  when  wheat 
fails  them.  Oats  are  not  cultivated  in  the  East  for 
fodder.  There  is  a  wild  species  of  arena  which 
grows  extensively  as  a  weed  in  Syria,  and  is  often 
plucked  up  with  the  Hordeum  bulbonum  and  other 
Gramincce,  and  fed  as  green  fodder  to  the  cattle, 
but  it  is  never  sown,  and  never  threshed  out.  Its 
grain  is  small  and  lean,  and  would  not  be  profitable 
as  a  crop.      This   species  is   called  by  the  Aralis 

ij«JlX^i   {shajihoon).      Barley    is    the   universal 

fodder  of  the  Orientals.  It  is  given  mixed  with  the 
fine-cut  straw  of  its  own  stalk  from  the  threshing- 
floors,  also  with  the  straw  of  wheat.     This  latter 


is  called   ^/3   (Jibn).      Barley    is  not    used    in 

the  East  for  distilling  purposes,  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  never  saw  native  whiskey.     The  Arabic  name  for 


a  As  to  this  word,  see  Schleusner,  Lex.   in    LXX. 

B.  V. 

6   Yachmdr,  in  the  vernacular  Arabic  of  N.  Africa, 
is  one  of  the  names  for  the  oryx. 


barley 
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(sha'ir)  is  from  the  same  root  as 


the  Hel;rew,  and  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  long 
hiiir-likt:  beards  of  the  ripe  ears.  G.  E.  P. 

OX-GOAD.     [Goad.] 

O'ZEM  (Cy "S,  i.  e.  Otsem  [strength,  poioer] ). 
The  name  of  two  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  (['Acra^u; Vat.].\lex. A(ro^:  Assoin.)  Thesixth 
son  of  Jesse,  the  next  eldest  above  David  (1  Chr. 
ii.  15).  His  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  nor  do  the  .lewish  traditions  appear  to  con- 
tain anything  concerning  him. 

2.  {'A(Tdv;'^  A\ex.  Aa-o/x-  Asom.)  Son  of  Je- 
rahmeel,  a  chief  man  in  the  great  family  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  25).  G. 

OZI'AS  CoC'os;  [Vat.  Sin.  0(eias,  and  so 
Alex.  vi.  15,  21,  viii.  28,  35,  xv.  4:]  Ozins).  1. 
The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of 
the  "  governors  "  of  Bethulia,  in  the  history  of 
.Judith  (.Tud.  vi.  15  [16,  21],  vii.  23  [30],  viii. 
10,  28,  .35  [xv.  4]).  B.  F.  W. 

2.  [Vat.  oCetas;  Alex.  E^ias-]  Uzzi,  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Ezra  (2  Esdr.  i.  2) ;  also  called 
Savias  (1  I'lsdr.  viii.  2). 

3.  [Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  'O^ei'as-]  Uzziah. 
King  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8,  9). 

O'ZIEL  CoCfi^A;  [Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  O^eirjA.:] 
Ozi(is),  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  The 
name  occurs  frequently  in  0.  T.  under  the  form 
UzziEL.  B.  E.  W. 

OZ'NI  C'^T^  [haviny  ears,  attentive]:  'A^ei'i; 
[Vat.  Ajj-cj/ec]  Alex.  A^aivf.  Ozni).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Uad  (Num.  xxvi.  16),  called  Ezbon  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  16,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

OZ'NITES  ("'pTi;?  Qis  above] :  Stj^oj  6  'ACfvi 
[Vat.  -vei]  ;  Alex.  5-  o  A^aivi:  famiiia  Oznitarum), 
Num.  xxvi.  16. 

OZO'RA  ('ECo-pa:  [Aid.  'oCcopi]).  "  The  sons 
of  Machnadebai,"  in  Ezr.  x.  40,  is  corrupted  into 
"  the  sons  of  Ozora  "  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 


P. 

PA'ARAI  [3  syl.]  Cf  ^?  [perh.  Jehovah  re- 
reals,  Eiirst:  Alex.]  ^apoei;  [Comp.  iaapai^] 
Pharqi).  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35,  "  Paarai 
the  Arl)ite"  is  one  of  David's  mighty  men.  In  1 
Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is  called  "  Naarai  the  son  of 
P^bai,"  and  this  in  Kennicott's  opinion  is  the  true 
reading  {Diss.  p.  20D-211).  The  Vat.  MS.  [Rom.] 
omits  the  first  letter  of  the  name,  and  reads  the 
other  three  with  the  following  word,  thus,  ovpat- 
oepx'i-  [Vat.  "XE']-  ^^'^^  Peshito-Syriac  ha.s  "  Gari 
of  Arub,"  which  makes  it  probable  that  "Naarai" 
is  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  Syriac  translators 

mistook  3  for  3. 

PA'DAN  (1^5  \c^'^^^^  Jield] :  Meo-oiroTa/xia 
TTjs  2,vpias'  Mesojjoiamia).  Padan-Aram  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7). 


e  The  word  following  this—  rT^HS  —  A.  V.  Ahl. 
jah,  Vulg.  Adiia,  is  in  the  LXX.  rendered  SiS(\<j>oi 
avToO . 


PADAN-ARAM 


PAHATH-MOAB 
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PA'DAN-A'RAM  (D"7^?."n?  [see  below]:' 
tj  Vl€a-OTroTafj.ia  Supiay,  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  6,  7, 
xxxiii.  18;  ^  M.  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi.  18;  M.  ttjs 
Sup.  Gen.  XXXV.  9, 26,  xlvi.  15 ;  Alex,  rj  M.  Gen.  xxv. 
20,  xxviii.  5,  7,  xxxi.  18;  tj  M.  Sup-  Gen.  xxviii.  2, 
xxxiii.  18:  Mesopolaniin,  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxxi.  18; 
M.  SyricB,  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  5,  G,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9, 
26,  xlvi.  15;  Syria,  Gen.  xxvi.  15).  By  this  name, 
more  properly  Paddan-Aram,  which  signifies  "  the 
table-land  of  Aram  "  according  to  Fiirst  and  Ge- 
senius,  the  Hebrews  designated  the  tract  of  country 
which  they  otherwise  called  Aram-naharaim, 
"  Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  the  Greek  Mesopotamia 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  "  the  field  (A.  V.  '  country  ') 
of  Arim  "  (Hos.  xii.  12).  The  term  was  perhaps 
more  especially  applied  to  that  portion  which  bor- 
dered on  the  Euphrates,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Mes- 
opotamia. Kashi's  note  on  Gen.  xxv.  20  is  curious: 
"  Because  there  were  two  Arams,  Aram-naharaim 
and  Aram  Zobah,  he  (the  writer)  calls  it  Paddan- 
Aram :    the  expression  '  yoke  of  oxen '  is  in  the 

Targums  ]''"lirn  TiJS,  paddnn  iorin ;  and  some 
interpret  I'addan-Aram  as  'field  of  Aram,'  because 
in  the  language  of  the  Ishmaelites  they  call  a  field 

'I- paddan'"  (Ai  ^jtjo).  In  Syr.  ).J*-<2, 
pidono,  is  used  for  a  "  plain  "  or  "  field;  "  and  both 
this  and  the  Arabic  word  are  probably  from  the 

root  (\s,  J'adda,  "to  plough,"  which  seems  akin 
to  Jid-  in  Jidit,  from  Jindere.  If  this  etymology  be 
true  Paddan-Aram  is  the  arable  land  of  Syria; 
"  either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  fertile  dis- 
trict immediately  at  their  feet"  (Stanley,  S.  cf'  P. 
p.  129,  noU).  Paddari,  the  ploughed  land,  would 
thus  correspond  with  the  Lat.  arvum,  and  is  analo- 
gous to  Eng.  field,  the  felled  land,  from  which  the 
trees  have  been  cleared. 

Padan-Aram  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  fiimily  of  their 
founder  had  settled  tiiere,  and  were  long  looked 
upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  race,  with  whom 
alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham  might 
intermarry,  and  thus  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
blood.  Thither  Altraham  sent  his  faithful  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  after  the  news  had  reached  him  in 
his  southern  liome  at  Beer-sheba  that  children  had 
been  born  to  his  brother  Nahor.  From  this  fiimily 
alone,  the  oflspring  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  Abra- 
ham's brother  and  niece,  could  a  wife  be  sought  for 
Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  xxv.  20),  and  Jacob 
the  inheritor  of  his  blessing  (Gen.  xxviii.). 

It  is  elsewhere  called  Padan  simply  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

*  PADDLE  is  used  in  Deut.  xxiii.  1-3  (A.  V.) 
in  the  sense  of  a  "small  spade"  or  "shovel." 
The  term  is  still  applied  in  provincial  English  to 
an  instrument  of  this  kind  (also  called  paddle- 
s(''Jf),  used  by  ploughmen  for  freeing  the  share  from 
earth.  "  Thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy 
weapon,''  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,'^'ould 
be  better  translated,  "  Thou  shalt  have  a  small 
shovel  amon;/  thy  implements'"  {ein  Schduflein  bei 
deinei'  Gerdthscliaft,  Bunsen).  A. 


«  The  resemblance  between  Laadah  (H^V /, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21),  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah,  and  Laadan 
'^■^P^),  an  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  26),  may 


PATDON  (V"^"TQ  [deliverance]:  ^aSdy. 
Phadon).  The  ancestor  of  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44;  Neh. 
vii.  47).     He  is  called  Phaleas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 

PAG'IEL  (bS"'272S  {God  allots]:  iayei)\; 
Alex.  ^ayai7]X,  [and  so  Vat.  i.  13,  ii.  27 :]  Phe- 
ffiel).  The  son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  o*" 
Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  13,  ii 
27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

PA'HATH-MO'AB  (aSID  HPiB  :  ^aa6 
[Vat.  also  ^a\al3,  i'aaS,  ^a.a.0  (so  FA.  Neh.  iii. 
11,  where  Kom.  ^aar)]  Mu>d0-  Phahath-Moab, 
"  governor  of  Moab  '').  Head  of  one  of  the  chief 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  the  individual, 
or  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  so  singular  a  name, 
nothing  is  known  certainly,  either  as  to  the  time 
when  he  lived,  or  the  particular  family  to  which  he 
belonged.  But  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  of  a 
family  of  Shiloiiites,  of  the  tribe  of  .Judah,  who  in 
very  early  times  "had  dominion  in  Moab,"  it  may- 
be conjectured  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 
It  is  perhaps  a  slight  corroboration  of  this  conjec- 
ture that  as  we  find  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of 
Pahath-lNIoab  had  among  their  number  "  children 
of  Joab,"  so  also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  we  find  these  fami- 
lies who  had  dominion  in  Moab  very  much  mixed 
with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among  whom,  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  house  of  Joab."  It  may 
further  be  conjectured  that  this  dominion  of  the 
sons  of  Shelah  in  Moab,  had  some  connection  with 
the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Huth; 
nor  should   the    close  resemblance  of  the   names 

mSl?    (Ophrah),  1   Chr.    iv.    14,    and   nQ~l57 
T  :  T    ^    '  "  '  T    :  T 

(Orpah),  Ruth  i.  4,  be  overlooked.  Jerome,  in- 
deed, following  doubtless  his  Hebrew  master,  gives 
a  mystical  interpretation  to  the  names  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  22,  and  translates  the  strange  word  Jashubi- 
lehem,  "  they  returned  to  Leem  "  (Bethlehem). 
And  the  author  of  Quasi.  Heb.  in  Lib.  Paraleip. 
(printed  in  Jerome's  works)  follows  up  this  open- 
ing, and  makes  Jokim  (qui  stare  fecit  solem)  to 
mean  Eliaki.m,  and  the  men  of  Chozeba  (viri 
mendacii),  Joash  and  Saraph  (securus  etincende7is), 
to    mean   Mahlon   and    ChiUon,   who    took    wives 

(^752)  in  Moab,  and  returned  {i.  e.  Ruth  and 
Naomi  did)  to  the  plentiful  bread  of  Bethlehem 
{house  of  bread) ;  interpretations  which  are  so  far 
worth  noticing,  as  they  point  to  ancient  traditions 
connecting  the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons 
with  the  Jewish  dominion  in  Moab  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  22.''  However,  as  regards  the  name 
Pahath-Moab,  this  early  and  obscure  connection 
of  the  families  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  with 
Moab  seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for 
the  name  itself,  and  to  throw  some  glimmering 
upon  the  association  of  the  children  of  Joshua  and 
Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  That  this 
family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judali  we 
learn  from  their  appearing  fourth  in  order  in  the 
two  lists,  I'ir.  ii.  6;  Neh.  vii.  11,  and  from  their 
chief  having  signed  second,  among  the  lay  princes, 
in  Neh.  x.  14.  It  was  also  the  most  numerous 
(2818)  of  all   the   families   specified,    except  the 


be  noted  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  Jeshua, 
Ezr.  ii.  6. 

*  1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  may  also   be  noticed  in  this  con 
nection. 
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Benjamite  house  of  Seiiaah  (Neh.  vii.  38).  The  i  with  the  ohservations  of  other  writers  (Juv.  ii.  94, 
name  of  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Pahath-Moab,  in  "  obliqua  i)rodudt  acu;  "  Pliii.  Kp.  vi.  2).  The 
Nehemiah's  time,  was  Hashub;  aiul,  in  exact  ac-  term  used  for  the  application  of  the  dye  wag  A;dc/(aZ« 
cordance  with  the  numbers  of  his  family,  we  find  "to  smear;"  and  Kabbinical  writers  described  the 
him  repairing  two  portions  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem    paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term  (Mishn.  Shubb. 


(Neh.  iii.  11,  23).  It  may  also  be  noticed  as 
slightly  confirming  the  view  of  Pahath-Moab  being 
a  Shilonite  family,  that  whereas  in  1  Chr.  ix.  5-7, 
Neh.  xi.  5-7,  we  find  the  Benjamite  families  in 
close  juxtaposition  with  the  Shilonites,  so  in  the 
building  of  the  wall,  where  each  family  liuilt  the 
portion  over  against  their  own  habitation,  we  find 
Benjamin  and  Hashub  the  Pahath-Moabite  coupled 
together  (Neh.  iii.  23).  The  only  other  notices  of 
the  family  are  found  in  Ezr.  viii.  4,  where  200  of 
its  males  are  said  to  have  accompanied  Elihoenai, 
the  son  of  Zerahiah,  when  he  came  up  with  Ezra 
from  Babylon ;  and  in  Ezr.  x.  30,  where  eight  of 
the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  are  named  as  having 
taken  strange  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezra's  govern- 
ment. A.  C.  H. 

*  PA'I  C'i^Q  :  ^oyd}p-  Phaii),  1  Chr.  i.  50,  a 
town  of  Idumsea.      [Pau.]  A 

PAINT  (as  a  cosmetic).  The  use  of  cosmetic 
dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  eastern  countries. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes  both  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
342)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard's  Nimvuli,  ii.  328); 
and  in  modern  times  no  usage  is  more  general.  It 
does  not  appeal-,  however,  to  have  been  by  any 
means  universal  among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices 
of  it  are  few;  and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of 
a  woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  "  put 
her  eyes  in  painting  "  (2  K.  ix.  30,  margin);  Jere- 
miah says  of  the  harlot  city,  "  Though  thou  rent- 
est  thy  eyes  with  painting"  (Jer.  iv.  30);  and 
Ezekiel  again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot 
(Ez.  xxiii.  40 ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  10).  The 
expressions  used  in  these  passages  are  worthy  of 
observation,  as  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
process  was  eftected.  It  is  thus  described  by  Chan- 
dler {Travels,  ii.  140):  "  A  girl,  closing  one  of  her 


"Bye  ornamented  with  Kohl,  as  represented  in  ancient 
paintings."     (Lane,  p.  37,  new  ed.) 

eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them  forward, 
and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external  corner  a 
bodkin  which  had  been  immersed  in  the  soot,  and 
extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before  adhering 
to  it  remained  within,  and  were  presently  ranged 
round  the  organ."  The  eyes  were  thus  literally 
"  put  in  paint,"  and  were  "  rent  "  open  in  the  pro- 
cess. A  broad  line  was  also  drawn  round  the  eye, 
as  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  effect 
was  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  eye;  and  the 
expression  in  Jer.  iv.  30  has  been  by  some  under- 
stood in  this  sense  (Ges.  Tlies.  p.  1239),  which 
is  without  doubt  admissible,  and  would  harmonize 


§  3).     These  words  still  survive  in  kohl,''  the 
modern  oriental  name  for  the  powder  used.     [See 
note,  vol.  ii.  p.  1391  (Amer.  ed. ).]     The  Bible  gives 
no  indication  of  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
dye  was  formed.    If  any  conclusion  were  deducible 
from  the  evident  affinity  between  the  Hebrew  puk,'^ 
the  Greek  (piJKos,   and  the  Latin  J'ucvs,  it  would 
be  to  the  effect  that  the  dye  was  of  a  vegetable 
kind.     Such  a  dye  is  at  the  present  day  produced 
from  the  henna  plant  {Lmcsunia  inermis),  and  is 
extensively  applied  to  the  hands  and  the  hair  (Hus- 
sell's  Aleppo,  i.  109,  110).     But  the   old  versions 
(the    LXX.,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  etc.)  agree   in  pro- 
nouncing the  dye  to  have  been  produced  from  anti- 
mony, the  very  name  of   which   {ari^t,  stibium) 
probably  owed  its  currency  in  the  ancient  world  t6 
this  circumstance,  the  name  itself  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  substance  having  both  emanated  from 
Egypt.''    Antimony  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  in 
Arabia  (Burckhardt's  Travels^  i.  376),  and  in  Per- 
sia (Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  61).  though  lead 
is  also  used  in  the  latter  country  (Russell,  i.  366): 
but  in  Egypt  the  kohl  is  a  soot  produced  by  burn- 
ing either  a  kind  of  frankincense  or  the  shells  of 
almonds  (Lane,  i.  61).     The  dye-stuft"was  moist- 
ened with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  jar,  which  we 
may  infer  .to  have  been  made  of  horn,  from  the 
proper  name,  Keren-happuch,   "horn    for  paint" 
(Job  xlii.  14).   The  probe  with 
which  it  was  applied  was  made 
either  of  wood,  silver,  or  ivory, 
and  had  a  blunted  point.  Both 
the    probe   and  the  jar  have 
frequently  been  discovered  in 
P>gyptian   tombs  (Wilkinson, 
ii."343).     In  addition   to  the 
passages  referring  to  eye-paint 
already  quoted  from  the  Bible, 
we  may  notice  probable  allu- 
Ancient  Vessel  and   sions  to  the  practice  in   Prov. 
Probe  for  Kohl.      vi.  25,  Ecclus.  xxvi.  9,  and  Is. 
iii.    16,    the    term    rendered 
"  wanton  "  in  the  last  passage  bearing  the  radical 
sense  of  painted.     The  contrast  between  the  black 
paint  and  the  white  of  the  eye  led  to  the  transfer 
of  the  term  puk  to  describe  the  variegated  stones 
used  in  the  strilig  courses  of  a  handsome  building 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  2;    A.  Y.    "glistering    stones,"    lit. 
stones  of  eye-paint) ;  and  again  the  dark  cement  in 
which  marble  or  other  bright  stones  were  imbedded 
(Is.  liv.  11;    A.  V.    "I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
fair  colors  ").    Whether  the  custom  of  staining  the 
hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  nails,  now  so  prev- 
alent in  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
doubtful.  The  plant,  he7ina,  which  is  used  for  that 
purpose,  was  certainly  known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A.  V. 
"camphire"),  and  the  expressions  in  Cant.  v.  14 
may  possibly  refer  to  the  custom.  W.  L.  B. 

PALACE.     There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult 
or  puzzling  than  the  attempt  to  restore  an  ancient 


« bns. 

-  T 

b  The  Hebrew  verb  has  even  been  introduced  into 
khe  Spanish  version  :  "  Alcoholaste  tuos  ojos  "  (Ges 
T/ies.  p.  676). 


(1  This  mineral  was  imported  into  Egypt  for  the 
purpose.  One  of  the  pictures  at  Bei^i  Hassan  repre- 
sents the  arrival  of  a  party  of  traders  in  stibium 
The  powder  made  from  antimony  has  been  always  sup- 
posed to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  eyesight  (PUd 
xxxiii.  84  ;  Russell,  i.  Ill  ;  Lane,  i.  61). 
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building  of  which  we  poi5sess  nothing  but  two  ver- 
bal descriptions,  and  these  difficulties  are  very  much 
enhanced  when  one  account  is  written  in  a  lan- 
guage lilce  Hebrew,  the  scientific  terms  in  which 
arerfrom  our  ignorance,  capable  of  the  widest  lat- 
itude of  interpretation;  and  the  other,  though 
written  in  a  language  of  which  we  have  a  more 
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definite  knowledge,  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
never  could  have  seen  the  buildings  he  was  de- 
scribing. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  palace  which  Solomon 
I  occupied  himself  in  erecting  during  the  thirteen 
1  years  after  he  had  finished  the  Temple  is  a  build- 
1  ing  of  sucli  world-wide  notoriety,  that  it  cai-uot 


Fig.  1.    Diagram  Plan  of  Solomon's  Palace. 


he  without  interest  to  the  Biblical  student  that 
those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  familiar  with  tlie  arrangements 
of  eastern  palaces,  should  submit  their  ideas  on 
tlie  sutject;  and  it  is  also  important  that  our 
knowledge  on  this,  as  on  all  otlier  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Bible,  should  be  brought  down 
to  tlie  latest  date.  Almost  all  the  restorations  of 
this  celebrated  edifice  which  are  found  in  earlier 


editions  of  the  Bible  are  what  may  be  called  Vitru- 
vian,  namely,  based  on  the  principles  of  classical 
architecture,  whicli  were  the  only  ones  known  to 
their  authors.  During  the  earlier  part  of  this  cen- 
tury attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  princi- 
ples of  Egyptian  design  into  these  restorations,  but 
with  even  less  success.  The  .lews  hated  I'lgypt  and 
all  that  it  contained,  and  everytliing  tliey  did,  or 
even   thought,  was   antagonistic  to  the  arts  and 
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feelings  of  that  land  of  bondage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exhumation  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  more  careful  examination  of  those  at  Per- 
sepolis,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Jlany  expressions  which  before  were  entirely 
unintelligible  are  now  clear  and  easily  understood, 
and,  if  we  cannot  yet  explain  everything,  we  know 
at  least  where  to  look  for  analogies,  and  what  vcas 
the  character,  even  if  we  cannot  predicate  the  ex- 
act form,  of  the  buildings  in  question. 

The  site  of  the  Palace  of  Solomon  was  almost 
certainly  in  the  city  itself,  on  the  brow  opposite  to 
the  Temple,  and  overlooking  it  and  the  whole  city 
of  David."  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  lie  at  all 
certain  what  was  either  the  form  or  the  exact  dis- 
position of  such  a  palace,  but,  as  we  have  the  di- 
mensions of  the  three  principal  buildings  given  in 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  confirmed  by  .Josephus,  we 
may,  by  taking  these  as  a  scale,  ascertain  pretty 
nearly  that  the  building  covered  somewhere  about 
150,000  or  100,000  square  feet.  Less  would  not 
suffice  for  the  acconmiodation  specified,  and  more 
would  not  be  justified,  either  from  the  accounts  we 
have,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
situated.  Whether  it  was  a  square  of  400  feet  each 
way,  or  an  oblong  of  about  550  feet  by  300,  as 
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represented  in  the  annexed  diagrau,  must  always 
be  more  or  le.ss  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  form 
here  adopted  seems  to  suit  better  not  only  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  site,  but  the  known  disposition  of  the 
parts. 

The  principal  building  situated  within  the  Pal- 
ace was,  as  in  all  eastern  palaces,  the  great  hall  ol 
state  and  audience;  here  called  the  ''  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon."'  Its  dimensions  were  100 
cubits,  or  150  feet  long,  by  half  that,  or  75  feet,  in 
width.  According  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vii.  2)  it 
had  '■•four  rows  of  cedar  pillars  with  cedar  beams 
upon  the  pillars;"  but  it  is  added  in  the  next 
verse  that  "  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  the 
beams  that  lay  on  45  pillars,  15  in  a  row.''  This 
would  be  easily  explicaljle  if  the  description  stopped 
there,  and  so  Josephus  took  it.  He  evidently  con- 
sidered the  hall,  as  he  afterwards  descrilied  the 
Stoa  basilica  of  the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  four 
rows  of  columns,  three  standing  free,  but  the  fourth 
built  into  the  outer  wall  (.-1"^  xi.  5);  and  his  ex- 
pression, that  the  ceiling  of  the  palace  hall  was  in 
the  Corinthian  manner  {Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  does  not 
mean  that  it  was  of  that  ojv/cc,  which  was  not  then 
invented,  but  after  the  fashion  of  what  was  called 
in  his  day  a  Corinthian  crcus,  namely,  a  hall  with 


Eig.  2.     Diagram  Sections  of  the  House  of  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 


a  clere-story.  If  we,  like  Josephus,  are  contented 
with  these  indications,  the  section  of  the  hall  was 
certainly  as  shown  in  fig.  A.  But  the  Bible  goes 
on  to  say  (ver.  4)  that  "  there  were  windows  in 
three  rows,  and  light  was  against  light  in  three 
ranks,"  and  in  the  next  verse  it  repeats,  "  and 
light  was  against  light  in  three  ranks."  Josephus 
iscapes  the  difficulty  by  saying  it  was  lighted  by 
"  evfru>iJ.aaL  Tpty\v(t)Ois,"  or  by  windows  in  three 
divisions,  which  might  be  taken  as  an  extremely 
proliable  description  if  the  Bilile  were  not  so  very 
specific  regarding  it;  and  we  must  therefore  adopt 
some  such  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  figure  B. 
Though  other  arrangements  might  be  suggested, 
on  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the 
one  nearest  the  truth  ;  as  it  admits  of  a  clere-story, 
to  which  .losephus  evidently  refers,  and  shows  the 
three  rows  of  columns  which  the  Bible  description 
requires.  Besides  the  clere-story  there  was  proba- 
bly a  range  of  openings  under  the  cornice  of  the 
walls,  and  then  a  range  of  open  doorways,  which 
would  thus  make  the  three  openings  required  by 
the  Bible  description.  In  a  hotter  climate  the  first 
arrangement  (fig.  A)  would  be  the  more  probable; 
but  on  a  site  so  exposed  and  occasionally  so  cold 

a  *  This  allusion  to  "  the  city  of  David  "  is  ba.wd 
on  the  author's  peculiar  theory,  which  is  set  forth  at 
length,  and  answered,  in  article  Jerusalem.  Stanley 
BUggests,   with  equal   confidence,  a  different  locality 


as  Jerusalem,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  was  permanently  open  even  on 
one  side. 

Another  difficulty  in  attempting  to  restore  this 
hall  arises  from  the  number  of  pillars  being  un- 
equal ("15  in  a  row"),  and  if  we  adopt  the  last 
theory  (fig.  B),  we  have  a  row  of  columns  in  the 
centre  both  ways.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
closed,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  by  a  wall  at  one  end, 
which  would  give  15  spaces  to  the  15  pillars,  and  so 
provide  si  central  space  in  the  longer  dimension 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  throne  might  have  been 
placed.  If  the  first  theory  be  adopted,  the  throne 
may  have  stood  either  at  the  end,  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  longer  side,  but,  judging  from  what  we  know 
of  the  arrangement  of  eastern  palaces,  we  may 
be  almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  correct 
position. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  building  just  described 
is  the  hall  or  porch  of  judgment  (ver.  7),  which 
Josephus  distinctly  tells  us  (Ant.  vii  5,  §  1)  was 
situated  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  longer  side  of 
the  great  hall:  an  indication  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  less  hesitation,  as  such  a  position  is 
identical  with  that  of  a  similar  hall  at  Persepolis, 


from  the  above.  "  The  new  Palace  must  have  been 
apart  from  the  castle  of  David,  and  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  Temple-mount."  {HiUory  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  ii.  215.)  S.  W. 
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and  with  the  probable  position  of  one  at  Khor- 
sabad. 

Its  dimensions  were  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  square 
(Josephus  says  30  in  one  direction  at  least),  and  its 
disposition  can  easily  be  understood  by  comparing 
the  descriptions  we  have  with  the  remains  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  examples.  It  must  have  been 
supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  had 
three  entrances;  the  principal  opening  from  the 
street  and  facing  the  ju(igment-seat,  a  second  from 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  by  which  the  coun- 
cillors and  officers  of  state  might  come  in,  and  a 
third  from  the  palace,  reserved  for  the  king  and 
his  household  as  shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  1,  N). 

The  third  edifice  is  merely  called  "  the  Porch.'' 
Its  dimensions  were  50  by  30  cubits,  or  75  feet  by 
45.  .Josephus  does  not  describe  its  architecture; 
and  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  description 
contained  in  the  Bible,  owinj,'  apparently  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  synonyms  of  the  Hebrew  archi- 
tectural terms.  Its  use,  however,  caimot  be  con- 
sidered as  doubtful,  as  it  was  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
room  —  the  Guesten  Hall  —  where  the  king  re- 
ceived ordinary  vi.sitors,  and  sat,  except  on  great 
state  occasions,  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
kingdom. 

Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters  for  shade;  and  besides  this 
were  other  courts  for  the  residence  of  the  attend- 
ants and  guards,  and  in  Solomon's  case,  for  the 
three  hundred  women  of  his  harem:  all  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  plan  with  more  clearness  than  can 
be  conveyed  by  a  verl)al  deseriptioti. 

Apart  from  this  palace,  but  attached,  as  Jose- 
phus tells  us,  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the 
palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  —  too  proud  and  im- 
portant a  personage  to  be  grouped  with  the  ladies 
of  the  harem,  and  requiring  a  residence  of  her  own. 

There  is  still  another  building  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  as  a  ra  los  or  temple,  supported  by  mas- 
sive columns,  and  situated  opposite  the  Hall  of 
Judgment.  It  may  thus  have  been  outside,  in 
front  of  the  palace  in  the  city ;  but  more  probably 
was,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  court.  It  could  not  have  been  a  temple  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  the  Jews 
had  only  one  temple,  and  tliat  was  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley ;  but  it  may  have  been  an 
altar  covered  by  a  baldachino.  This  would  equally 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  description  as  well  as  the 
probabilities  of  the  case;  and  so  it  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  plan  (fig.  1). 

If  the  site  and  disposition  of  the  palace  were  as 
above  indicated,  it  would  require  two  great  portals: 
one  leading  from  the  city  to  the  great  coiu't,  shown 
at  M;  the  otlier  to  the  Temple  and  the  king's  gar- 
den, at  N.  This  last  was  probably  situated  where 
the  stairs  then  were  which  led  tip  to  the  City  of 
David,  and  where  the  bridL'e  afterwards  joined  the 
Temple  to  the  city  and  palace. 

The  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  eTiabled 
as  to  understand  many  of  the  architectural  details 
of  this  palace,  which  before  they  were  made  were 
nearly  wholly  inexplicable.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  walls  of  the  halls  of  the  palace 
were  wainscotted  with  three  tiers  of  stone,  appar- 
ently versi-eolored  marbles,  hewn  and  polished,  and 
surmounted  by  a  fourth  course,  elaborately  carved 
ivitli  representations  of  leafage  and  flowers.    Above 
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this  the  wfiUs  were  plastered  and  ornamented  with 
colored  arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were, 
like  these,  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet,  but  with  alabaster,  a  peculiar  product  of  the 
country,  and  these  were  separated  from  the  painted 
space  above  by  an  architectural  band;  the  real 
diffi^rence  being  that  the  Assyrians  reveled  in 
sculptural  representations  of  men  and  animals,  as 
we  now  know  from  the  sculptures  brought  home, 
as  well  as  from  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  (txiii.  14) 
where  he  describes  "  men  pourtrayed  on  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  ver- 
milion," etc.  These  modes  of  decoration  were  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  by  the  second  connnandment, 
given  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  residence  in 
Etrypt  and  tlieir  consequent  tendency  to  that  mul- 
tiform idolatry.  Some  difference  may  also  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  soft  alabaster,  though  admira- 
bly suited  to  bassi-relie\i,  was  not  suited  for  sharp, 
deeply-cut  foliage  sculpture,  like  that  described  by 
.Josephus;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  hard  mate- 
rial used  by  the  Jews  might  induce  them  to  Umit 
their  ornamentation  to  one  hand  only.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  color 
was  used  in  the  decoration  of  these  palaces,  not 
only  from  the  constant  reference  to  gold  and  gild- 
ing in  Solomon's  buildings,  and  because  that  as 
a  color  could  hardly  be  used  alone,  but  also  from 
such  passages  as  the  following:  "Build  me  a 
wide  house  and  large" — or  through-aired  — 
"chambers,  and  cutteth  out  windows;  and  it  is 
ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion " 
(.ler.  xxii.  14).  It  may  also  be  added,  that  in  the 
East  all  buildings,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
adorned- with  color  internally,  generally  the  three 
primitive  colors  used  in  all  their  intensity,  but  so 
balanced  as  to  produce  the  most  harmonious  re- 
sults. 

Although  incidental  mention  is  made  of  other 
palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  they  are  all 
of  suljsequent  ages,  and  built  under  the  influence 
of  Roman  art,  and  therefore  not  so  interesting  to 
the  Biblical  student  as  this.  Besides,  none  of  them 
are  anywhere  so  described  as  to  enable  their  dis- 
position or  details  to  be  made  out  with  the  same 
degree  of  clearness,  and  no  instruction  would  be 
conveyed  by  merely  reiterating  the  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes in  which  Josephus  indulges  when  describing 
them ;  and  no  other  palace  is  described  in  the  BiV)le 
itself  so  as  to  render  its  elucidation  indispensable 
in  such  an  article  as  the  present.  J.  F. 

*  Palace  in  A.  V.,  singular  and  plural,  is  the 
rendering    of    several   words   of  diverse   meaning 

(nn''2,  1  Chr.  xxix.  1  al. ;  h^''71,  Ezp.  iv.  14 

al. ;  "I^'^IS,  2  K.  xv.  25  al. ;  "i'"l!2"?rT,  Am.  iv. 

3 ;   nn"^^,  Ez.  XXV.  4  al. ;  rT]?,  2  Chr.  ix.  11 

f^''-:  ll^^t  Dan.  xi.  45;  LXX.  oIkos,  Isa.  xxxii. 
14  nl. ;  n6\is,  Esth.  ii.  13  nl.  •  ua6s,  Ps.  xlv.  15 
'il.\  jSapii,  Lam.  ii.  5  al.;  a&ipd,  ^ipd,  Neh.  i.  1, 
vii.  2;  dffxeXta  (pi-),  Jer.  vi.  5  ctl.;  x<^P°->  ^^^'^-  v- 
5  "/. ;  &vTpov,  1  K.  xvi.  18;  oAcos,  1  K.  xxi.  1; 
67rauAiy,  tPs-  Ixix.  25;  irvpySliapis,  Ps.  cxxii.  7; 
eiraA^is,  Cant.  viii.  9;  -yf;,  Jer.  ix.  21;  &fx(poia. 
(pi.),  Jer.  xvii.  27  nl.;  'E<^a5accD,  Dan.  xi.  45, 
'Po^^a,  Am.  iv.  3 ;  ^affiKewv,  Na.  ii.  6 ;  N.  T., 
auATj,  Matt.  xxvi.  58  al.;  irpandpiov.  Phil.  i.  13)." 

«  *  On  "Palace  "  in  Phil.  i.  13  (A.  V.),  see  Jm>Q- 
MBNT-SEAT  [Amer.  ed.],  and   Pe^torium  at  the   end 
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It  often  designates  the  royal  residence  and  usually 
suggests  a  fortress,  or  battlemented  house  —  the 
citadel,  as  the  most  secure  place,  being  commonly 
in  eastern  towns  the  abode  of  the  ruler.  The  word 
occasionally  (as  in  Esth.  ix.  12)  includes  the  whole 
city;  and  again  (as  in  1  K.  xvi.  18)  it  is  restricted 
to  a  part  of  the  royal  apartments.  It  is  applied 
(as  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  1 )  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 
By  "the  palace  which  appertained  to  the  house  " 
(Nah.  ii.  6)  is  probably  meant  the  tower  of  Anto- 
nia  adjacent  to  the  Temple. 

The  Palace  of  Solomon,  who  "  was  building  his 
own  house  thirteen  years  "  (1  K.  vii.  1),  of  which 
a  conjectural  restoration  is  attempted  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  must  have  stood  on  the  high  eastern 
brow  of  Zion,  overlooking  the  Temple  and  the 
lower  city.  No  site  within  the  walls  could  have 
been  more  connnanding,  and  the  immense  edifice, 
built  of  white  stone  and  cedar-wood,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  imposing.  The  Asmonean 
princes,  according  to  Josephus,  whose  descriptions 
of  the  city  have  been  mainly  confirmed,  erected  a 
palace  on  the  same  site,  adjoining  the  great  bridge 
which  spanned  the  Tyropoeon.  It  was  also  occu- 
pied as  a  royal  residence  by  the  Ilerodian  family, 
and  was  enlarged  by  king  Agrippa.  Magnificent 
private  residences  were  probably  embraced  in  the 
allusions  found  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  to 
the  palaces  of  Zion.  The  massive  foundations 
which  have  lieen  uncovered,  as  the  subterranean 
parts  of  the  modern  city  ha\e  been  explored,  con- 
vey an  impressive  idea  of  the  architectural  solidity 
and  grandeur  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  S.  W. 

PA'LAL  (bb5  [ajudije]:  ^aXdx'-:  [Vat. 
*aA.a\;  FA.  4>oA.aK:;]  Alex.  *aA.a|:  Phalel). 
The  son  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in  restoring  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
25). 

PALESTI'NA  and  PAL'ESTINE.  These 
two  forms  occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all, 
always  in  poetical  passages:  the  first,  in  Ex.  xv. 
14,  and  Is.  xiv.  29,  31 ;  the  second,  Joel  iii.  -1.    In 

each  case  the  Hebrew  is  iltTypQ,  Peleshetli,  a 
word  found,  besides  the  above,  only  in  Ps.  Ix.  8, 
Ixxxiii.  7,  Ixxxvii.  4,  and  cviii.  9,  in  all  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  it  by  "  Philistia "  or 
"  Philistines."  The  LXX.  has  in  Ex.  ^uAiaTiei/x, 
but  in  Is.  and  Joel  a\\6(t)v^ol^,  the  Vulg.  in  Kx. 
Philisthiim,  in  Is.  PkUislluen,  in  Joel  Pukcstkin!. 
The  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  different  renderings 
of  the  A.  V.  is  in  reality  no  ambiguity  at  all,  for 
at  the  date  of  that  translation  "Palestine"  was 
synonymous  with  •'  Philistia."    Thus  Milton,  with 


a  Paradise  Lost  was  written  between  1660  and  1670. 
Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  word  in  its 
modern  sense  in  two  passages,  King  John ,  act  ii.  scene 
1,  and  Othello,  act  iv.  scene  3 :  tlie  date  of  the  former 
of  these  plays  is  1598.  that  of  the  latter  1602.  But 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  wrote  for  different  audiences  : 
and  the  language  of  the  one  would  be  as  modern  (for 
the  time)  as  that  of  the  other  was  classical  and  an- 
tique. That  the  name  was  changing  its  meaning 
from  the  restricted  to  the  general  sense  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  curiously  ascertain- 
able from  two  Indexes  "  of  the  Hardest  Wordes."  ap- 
pended to  successive  editions  of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas 
(1605  and  1608),  in  one  of  which  it  is  explained  as 
"  Judea,  the  Holy  Land,  first  called  Canaan,"  and  in 
the  other  "  the  Land  of  the  Philistines."  Fuller,  in 
his  Pisgah-sight  of  Palesline  (1650),  of  course  uses  it 
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his  usual  accuracy  in  such  pointB,  mentions  Da- 
gon  as 

"Dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds  "  : 

(Par.  Lost,  i.  464.) 
and  again  as 

"  That  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine  "  : 

(Hymn  on  Nat.  199) 

—  where  if  any  proof  be  wanted  that  his  meaning 
is  restricted  to  Philistia,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  previously  connected  other  deities 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  also, 
still  more  decisively,  Samson  Ag.  144, 1098."  But 
even  without  such  evidence,  the  passages  them- 
selves show  how  our  translators  understood  the 
word.  Thus  in  Ex.  xv.  14,  "  Palestine,"  Edom, 
jMoab,  and  Canaan  are  mentioned  as  the  nations 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Israel.  In  Is.  xiv.  29, 
.■]1,  the  prophet  warns  "  Palestine  "  not  to  rejoice 
at  the  death  of  king  Ahaz,  who  had  subdued  it. 
In  Joel  iii.  4,  I'hoenicia  and  "  Palestine "  are 
upbraided  with  cruelties  practiced  on  Judah  and 
Jerusalem. 

Palestine,  then,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  really 
means  nothing  but  Philistia.  The  original  Hebrew 
word  Pileshei/i,  which,  as  shown  above,  is  else- 
where translated  Philistia,  to  the  Hebrews  signi- 
fied merely  the'  long  and  broad  strip  of  maritime 
plain  inhabited  by  their  encroaching  neighbors. 
We  shall  see  that  they  never  applied  the  name  to 
the  whole  country.  An  inscription  of  Iva-lush, 
king  of  Assyria  (probably  the  Pul  of  Scripture), 
as  deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  names  "Palaztu 
on  the  Western  Sea,"  and  distinguishes  it  from 
Tyre,  Damascus,  Samaria,  and  Edom  (KavvUnson's 
IJerod.  i.  407).  In  the  same  restricted  sense  it 
was  probably  employed  —  if  employed  at  all  —  by  ■ 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  whose  records  at  Karnak 
the  Pulumtu  has  been  deciphered  in  close  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  Shainttana  or  Sliarv,  possi- 
bly the  Sidonians  or  Syrians  (Birch,  doubtfully,  in 
Eayard,  Nineveh,  ii.  407,  note).  Kor  does  it  appear 
that  at  first  it  signified  more  to  the  Greeks.  As 
lying  next  the  sea,  and  as  being  also  the  high-road 
from  I'gypt  to  Phoenicia  and  the  richer  regions 
north  of  it,  the  Philistine  plain  became  sooner 
known  to  the  western  world  than  the  country 
further  inland,  and  was  called  by  them  Syria 
Pala?stina —  Supi'j  \la\ai(rriv7j  — Philistine  Syria. 
This  name  is  first  found  in  Herodotus  (i.  105;  ii. 
104;  iii.  5;  vii.  89);  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  on  each  occasion  he  is  speaking  of  the  coast, 
and  the  coast ''  only.  (See  also  the  testimony  of 
Joseph.    Ant.   i.   6,   §  2.)     From    thence   it    was 


in  the  largest  sense ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  he  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  signification  of 
the  name.  In  France  the  original  n.arrow  significa- 
tion has  been  retained.  Thus  ch.  xxxi.  of  Volney's 
Travels  treats  of  "  Palestine,  i.  e.  the  plain  which  ter- 
minates the  country  of  Syria  on  the  west,"  and  "com- 
prehends the  whole  country  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  west,  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  two 
lines,  one  drawn  by  Khan  Younes,  and  the  other  be- 
tween Kaisaria  and  the  rivulet  of  Yafa."  It  is  thus 
used  repeatedly  by  Napoleon  1.  in  his  dispatches  and 
correspondence.  See  Corresp.  de  Nap.,  Nos.  4020, 
4035,  &c. 

''  In  the  second  of  these  passages,  he  seems  to  ex- 
tend  it  as  far  north  as  Beirilt  —  if  the  sculptures  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb  are  the  stekB  of  Sesostris. 
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gradually  extended  to  the  countr}'  further  inland, 
till  in  the  Konian  and  later  Greek  authors,  both 
heathen  and  Christian,  it  becomes  the  usual  appel- 
lation for  the  whole  country  of  the  Jews,  both  west 
and  east  of  Jordan.  (See  the  citations  of  Keland, 
Pal.  CO.  vii.  viii.)  Nor  was  its  use  confined  to 
heathen  writers:  it  even  obtained  among  the  Jews 
themselves.  Josephus  generally  uses  the  name  for 
the  country  and  nation  of  the  Phili^Uines  [Ant. 
xiii.  5,  §  lb;  vi.  1,  §  1,  &c.),  but  on  one  or  two 
occasions  he  employs  it  in  the  wider  sense  {AiH.  i. 
(i,  §  4;  viii.  10,  §  3;  c.  Ap.  i.  22).  So  does  Philo, 
l)e.  Ahrah.  and  De  Vita  Mosis.  It  is  even  found 
in  such  thoroughly  Jewish  works  as  the  'raliiuidic 
treatises  BereshUh  Rabbit  and  lichn  liubbathi 
(Iteland,  p.  31) );  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how 
much  the  feeling  of  the  nation  must  have  degen- 
erated before  they  could  apply  to  the  Promised 
Land  the  name  of  its  bitterest  enemies  —  the 
"  uncircumcised  Philistines." 

Jerome  (cir.  A.  d.  400)  adheres  to  the  ancient 
meaning  of  Palaestina,  which  he  restricts  to  Philis- 
tia  (see  Ep.  ad  Danhtiium,  §  4;  Comm.  in  h'saiam 
xiv.  29;  in  Amos  i.  Q)."  So  also  does  Procopius 
of  Gaza  (cir.  a.  d.  510)  in  a  curious  passage  on 
Gerar,  in  his  comment  on  2  Chr.  xiv.  13. 

The  word  is  now  so  commonly  employed  in  our 
more  familiar  language  to  designate  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Israel,  that,  although  Biblically  a  misnomer, 
it  has  been  chosen  here  as  the  most  convenient 
heading  under  which  to  give  a  general  description 
of  THE  Holy  Land,  emiiracing  those  points  which 
have  not  been  treated  under  the  separate  headings 
of  cities  or  tribes. 

This  description  will  most  conveniently  divide 
itself  into  two  sections :  — 

I.  The  Names  applied  to  the  country  of  Israel 

in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere. 
II.  The   Land:    its    situation,    aspect,   climate, 
physical    characteristics,    in     connection 
with   its   history;    its  structure,   botany, 
and  natural  history.* 
The  history  of  the  country  is   so    fully  given 
under  its  various  headings  throughout  the  work, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 
I.  The  Names. 
Palestine,  then,  is  designated  in  the  Bible  by 
more  than  one  name :  — 

1.  During  the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Conquest, 
and  the  age  of  tlie  Judges,  and  also  where  those 
early  periods  are  referred  to  in  the  later  literature 
(aa  Ps.  cv.  11;  and  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7;  8;  20;  v. 
1,  &c.),  it  is   spoken   of  as   "Canaan,"  or  more 
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«  In  his  Epit.  Paulm  (§  8)  he  extends  the  region  of 
the  Philistines  as  far  north  as  Dor,  close  under  Mount 
Carmel.  \Ve  liave  seen  above  that  Herodotus  extends 
Palestine  to  Beiriit.  Caesarea  was  anciently  entitled 
C.  Palajstina;,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of  the 
game  name,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  even  still  called 
Kai^arii/eli  FHUtin  by  the  Arabs  (see  note  to  Burck- 
hardt,  Si/ria,  p.  387,  July  15 ;  also  Schultens,  In'/fx 
Gengr.  "Caesarea")-  Ramleh,  10  miles  east  of  Jaffa, 
retained  in  the  time  of  hap-Parchi  the  same  affix  (see 
Asher's  B.  of  Tudela,  ii.  439).  He  identifies  the  latter 
vfith  Gath. 

b  The  reader  will  observe  that. the  botany  and  nat- 
ural history  have  boon  ti-eated  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Houghton.  The  paper  of  the  former  distin- 
guished botiinist  derives  a  peculiar  value  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  visited  Palestine. 

c  •  For  Mr.  Grove's  explanation  of  this  apparently 


frequently  "the  Land  of  Canaan,"  meaning  thereby 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  "  the 
Land  of  Gilead"  on  the  east.^  [Canaan,  Land 
OK,  vol.  i.  p.  351  f.]  Other  designations,  during 
the  same  early  period,  are  "  the  land  of  the  He- 
brews "  (Gen.  xl.  15  only  —  a  natural  phrase  in 
the  mouth  of  Joseph);  the  "land  of  the  Hittites" 
(Josh.  i.  4):  a  remarkalile  expression,  occurring 
here  only,  in  the  Bible,  though  frequently  used  in 
the  Egyptian  records  of  Itameses  II.,  in  which 
Clietn  or  C/iita  apjiears  to  denote  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Lower  and  Aliddle  Syria.  (Brugsch,  Geoyr. 
Insclirift.  ii.  21,  &c.)  The  name  Ta-ne.r  (i,  e. 
Holy  Land),  which  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Rameses  II.  and  Thothmes  III.,  is  believed  by  M. 
Brugsch  to  refer  to  Palestine  {Ibid.  17).  But  thi.s 
is  contested  by  M.  de  Rouge  {Rtvm  Archcoloyique, 
Sept.  1861,  p.  210).  The  Phoenicians  ap])ear  to 
have  applied  the  title  Holy  Land  to  their  own 
country,  and  possilJy  also  to  Palestine  at  a  very 
early  date  (Brugsch.  p.  17).  If  this  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, it  opens  a  new  view  to  the  Biblical 
student,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  country  had  a  reputation  for  sanctity  before  ita 
connection  with  the  Hebrews. 

2.  During  the  Monarchy  the  name  usually, 
though   not  frequently,   emplojed,   is    "  Land  of 

Israel"  (^  V^^ ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  2  K.  v.  2,  4, 
vi.  23;  1  Chr."x.\ii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17).  Of  course 
this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appel- 
lation as  applied  to  the  northern  kingdom  only 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  25;  Ez.  xxvii.  17).  It  is  Ezekiel's 
favorite  expression,  though  he  conmioidy  alters  its 

form  slightly,  substituting  ^^^N  for  ^'M-  The 
pious  and  loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in 
the  expression  "land  of  Jehovah"  (Hos.  ix.  3; 
comp.  Is.  Ixii.  4,  Ac,  and  indeed  Lev.  xxv  23,  &c.). 
In  Zechariah  it  is  "the  holy  land''  (Zech.  ii.  12); 
and  in  Daniel  "the  glorious  land"  (Dan.  xi.  41). 
In  Amos  (ii.  10)  alone  it  is  "the  land  of  the 
Amorite;"  perhaps  with  a  glance  at  Deut.  i^  7. 
Occasionally  it  appears  to  be  mentioned  simply  as 
"The  Land;"  as  in  Ruth  i.  1;  Jer.  xxii.  27;  1 
Mace.  xiv.  4 ;  Luke  iv.  25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii. 
44.  The  later  Jewish  writers  are  fond  of  this  title, 
of  which  several  examples  will  be  found  in  Reland, 
Pal.  chap.  V. 

3.  Between  the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  name  "  Judfea"  had  extended  itself  from 
the  southern  ])ortion  to  the  whole  of  the  country,^' 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §  1;  xii.  4,  §  11).  In  the  book 
of  Judith  it  is  applied  to  the  portion  between  the 

inappropriate  name  as  applied  to  a  land  of  valleys  and 
plains  Wk."  Pjilestine,  see  Canaan,  L.\nd  of.  The  gen- 
erally received  view,  however,  is  that  the  name  be- 
longed originally  to  Phoenicia,  which  lay  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Canaanites  make 
their  first  appearance  (Gen.  x.  15-19),  and  that  subse- 
quently as  they  spread  themselves  into  the  interior 
they  carried  with  them  the  old  name  into  the  new 
setthments.  (See  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  Alien  BnmJes,  i. 
104;  Keil,  Bibl.  ArchaologU,  p.  175;  Arnold,  art. 
Palasiina  in  IIerzog"s  Real-Encyk.  xi.  1 ;  and  others.) 

H. 
''  Au  indication  of  this  is  discovered  by  Keland 
{Pnl.  p.  32),  as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  in  the 
terms  of  2  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  imply 
that  "  JudaU  "  in  that  passage  means  more  than  the 
actual  territory  of  the  tribe. 
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plain  of  Esdraelon  and  Samaria  (xi.  19),  as  it  is  in 
Luke  xxiii.  5 ;  though  it  is  also  used  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  Juda;a  proper  (John  iv.  3,  vii.  1),  that  is, 
the  most  southern  of  the  three  main  divisions  west 
of  Jordan.  In  this  narrower  sense  it  is  employed 
throughout  1  Mace,  (see  especially  ix.  50,  x.  30,  38, 
xi.  34). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  9)  we  find 
Palestine  spoken  of  as  "the  land  of  promise;" 
and  in  2  Esdr.  xiv.  31,  it  is  called  "  the  land  of 
Sion." 

4.  The  Roman  division  of  the  country  hardly 
coincided  with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Komans  had  any  distinct  name  for 
that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine.  The  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  established  by  Pompey,  of  which 
Scaurus  was  the  first  governor  (qu^stor  proprietor) 
in  62  B.  c,  seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  sea- 
•board  from  the  Bay  of  Issus  {hkanderun)  to  Egypt, 
as  far  back  as  it  was  habitable,  that  is,  up  to  the 
desert  which  forms  the  background  to  tlie  whole 
district.  "  Judfpa"  in  their  phrase  appears  to  have 
signified  so  niucli  of  this  country  as  inter\ened 
between  Idumsea  on  the  soutli,  and  the  territories 
of  the  numerous  free  cities,  on  the  north  and  west, 
which  were  establislied  with  the  establishment  of 
the  province  —  such  as  Scythopolis,  Sebaste,  .Joppa, 
Azotus,  etc.  {Diet,  of  Geo<jr.  ii.  1077).  The  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  lying  between  it  and  the 
desert  —  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  covered 
by  the  lands  of  Pella,  Gadara,  Canatha,  Philadel- 
pheia,  and  other  free  towns  —  was  called  Persea. 

5.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  name 
Palsestina  in  possession  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
(a.  d.  161)  thus  applies  it  {Gtor/r.  v.  16).  "The 
arbitrary  divisions  of  Palsestina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia,  settled  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  cent,  (see  the  quotations  from  the 
Cod.  Theodos.  in  Keland,  p.  205),  are  still  observed 
in  the  documents  of  the  Eastern  Church  "  (Diet, 
of  Geof/r.  ii.  533  n).  Patestina  Tertia,  of  which 
Petra  was  tlie  capital,  was  however  out  of  the 
Biblical  limits;  and  the  portions  of  Persea  not 
comprised  in  Pal.  Secunda  were  counted  as  in 
Arabia. 

6.  Josephus  usually  employs  the  ancient  name 
"  Canaan  "  in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  earlier 
history,  but  when  speaking  of  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  time  styles  it  Judoea  {Ant.  i.  6,  § 
2,  &c.);  though  as  that  was  the  Itomau  name  for 
the  southern  province,  it  is  sometimes  {e.  g.  B.  J. 
i.  1,  §  1;  iii.  3,  §  5  i)  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
he  is  using  it  in  its  wider  or  narrower  «  sense.  In 
the  narrower  sense  he  certainly  does  often  employ 
it  (f.  g.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22;  B.  ./.  iii.  3,  §  4,  5  a). 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus  applies  the  name  to  the 
whole  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §  2). 

The  Talmudists  and  other  Jewish  writers  use 
the  title  of  the  "  Land  of  Israel."     As  the  Greeks 
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styled  all  other  nations  but  their  own  Barbarian, 
so  tlie  Eabliis  divide  the  whole  world  into  two 
parts  —  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  the  regions  out- 
side it.'' 

7.  The  name  most  frequently  used  througliout 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  is 
Term  Snnctd  —  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  long  list 
of  Travels  and  Treatises  given  by  Eitter  (Jirdkunde, 
Jordan,  31-55),  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  534-555), 
and  Bonar  {Land  of  Promise,  pp.  517-535),  it 
predominates  far  beyond  any  other  appellation. 
Quaresmius,  in  his  Eluciddtio  Terra  Sanctce  (i. 
9,  10),  after  enumerating  the  various  names  above 
mentioned,  concludes  by  adducing  seven  reasons 
why  that  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  title  of 
his  own  work,  "  though  of  later  date  than  the  rest, 
yet  in  excellency  and  dignity  surpasses  them  all; "' 
closing  with  the  words  of  Pope  Urban  II.  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  Clermont:  Quam  ierram  inerito 
Sanctam  diximus,  in  qua  non  est  etiam  passus 
■pedis  quern  non  iUvstraverit  et  sanctifcnteril  vel 
corpus  vel  umbra  Salvutoris,  vel  gloriosn  prcesentia 
Sanctce  Dei  genilricis,  vel  amplectendus  Aposto- 
lorum  conuneatus,  vel  martyrum  ebibendus  sanguis 
effusus. 


II.  The  Land. 

The  Holy  Land  is  not  in  size  or  physical  charac- 
teristics proportioned  to  its  moral  and  historical 
position,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  but  a  strip  of 
country,  about  the  size  of  Wales,  less  than  140 
miles  '^  in  length,  and  barely  40  <^  in  average  breadth, 
on  the  very  frontier  of  the  East,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enormous  trench  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  other, 
by  which  it  is  effectually  cut  off  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia  behind  it.  On  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by 
the  high  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon,  and 
by  the  chasm  of  the  Litany,^  which  runs  at  their 
feet  and  forms  the  main  drain  of  their  southern 
slopes.  On  the  south  it  is  no  less  inclostd  by  the 
arid  and  inhospitalile  deserts  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  whose  undulating  wastes 
melt  imperceptibly  into  the  southern  hills  of 
Juda?a. 

1.  Its  position  on  the  Map  of  the  World  —  as 
the  world  was  when  the  Holy  Land  first  made  its 
appearance  in  history  —  is  a  remarkable  one. 

(1. )  It  is  on  the  very  outpost  —  on  the  extremest 
western  edge  of  the  East,  pushed  forward,  as  it 
were,  by  the  huge  continent  of  Asia,  which  almost 
seems  to  have  rejected  and  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  itself  this  tiny  strip,  by  the  broad  and 
impassable  desert  interposed  between  it  and  the 
vast  tracts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  in  its  rear. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  it  stands,  as  if 
it  had  advanced  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  West 
—  toward  that  New  World  which  in  the  fullness 


"  This  very  ambiguity  is  a  sign  (notwithstanding  all 
that  Josephus  says  of  the  population  and  importance 
of  Galilee)  that  the  southern  province  was  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  country.  It  conferred  its 
name  on  tlie  whole. 

b  See  the  citations  in  Otho,  Lrx.  Rahb.  "  Israelitas 
Pegio  ;  "  and  the  Itineraries  of  Benjamin  ;  Parchi ; 
Isaac  ben  Chelo,  in  Carmoly  ;  etc. 

c  The  latitude  of  Banias,  the  ancient  Dan,  is  33'  16', 
jnd  that  of  Beer-sheba  31°  16' ;  thus  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  points  —  the  one  at  the  north,  the 


other  at  the  south  —  is  2  degrees,  120  geogr.  or  189 
English  miles. 

'/  The  breadth  of  the  country  at  Gaza,  from  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
48  geogr.  miles,  while  at  the  latitude  of  the  Litany 
from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan  it  is  20.  The  average 
of  the  breadtlis  between  these  two  parallels,  taken  at 
each  half  degree,  gives  34  geogr.  miles,  or  just  40  Eng- 
lish miles. 

e  The  latitude  of  the  Litany  (or  Easitniye/i)  differB 
but  slightly  from  that  of  Banias.  Its  moutli  is  given 
by  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  59)  at  33°  20/. 
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of  time  it  was  so  mightily  to  affect;  separated 
therefrom  by  that  whicli,  wlieii  tlie  time  arrived, 
proved  to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  ujediuni 
of  communication  —  the  wide  waters  of  the  "  Great 
Sea."  Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  gradual  influ- 
ences of  the  rising  communities  of  the  West,  while 
it  was  saved  from  the  retrogression  and  decrepitude 
which  have  ultimately  been  the  doom  of  all  purely 
eastern  states  whose  connections  were  limited  to 
the  East "  only.  And  when  at  last  its  ruin  was 
effected,  and  tlie  nation  of  Israel  driven  from  its 
home,  it  transferred  without  obstacle  the  result  of 
its  long  training  to  those  regions  of  tlie  West  with 
which  by  virtue  of  its  position  it  was  in  ready  com- 
municition. 

(2.)  There  was,  however,  one  channel,  and  but 
one,  by  which  it  could  reach  and  be  reache:!  by  the 
great  oriental  empires.  The  only  road  by  which 
the  two  great  r'aals  of  the  ancient  world  could  ap- 
proach one  another  —  by  whic'i  alone  Egypt  could 
get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to  l^^gypt  —  lay  along 
the  broad  flat  strip  of  coast  which  formed  the  mar- 
itime portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thence  by  the 
Plain  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates.  True,  this 
road  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  lie  actually  through 
the  country,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  which 
virtually  composed  the  Holy  Land;  still  the  prox- 
imity was  too  close  not  to  be  full  of  danger;  and 
though  the  catastrophe  was  postponed  for  many 
centuries,  yet,  when  it  actually  arrived,  it  arrived 
through  this  channel. 

(3.)  After  this  the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the 
Netherlands  in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on 
which  in  successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their 
battles.  Here  the  Seleucidaj  routed,  or  were  routed 
by,  the  Ptolemies;  here  the  Romans  vanquished 
the  Parthians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Jews  tbem- 
Belves;  and  here  the  armies  of  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  fought  the  hosts  of  Saladin. 

2.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  country.  Not 
that  it  contains  independent  mountain  chains,  as  in 
Greece,  for  example,  dividing  one  region  from  an- 
other, with  extensive  valleys  or  plains  between  and 
among  them  —  but  that  every  part  of  the  higliland 
is  in  greater  or  less  undulation.  From  its  station 
in  the  north,  the  range  of  Lebanon  pushes  forth 
before  it  a  multitude  of  hills  and  eminences,  which 
crowd  one  another  more  or  less  thickly  ''  over  the 
face  of  the  country  to  its  extreme  south  limit.  But 
it  is  not  only  a  mountainous  country.  It  contains 
in  combination  witli  its  mountains  a  remarkalile 
arrangement  of  phiins,  such  as  few  other  countries 
can  show,  which  indeed  form  its  chief  peculiarity, 
and  have  had  an  equal,  if  not  a  more  important  bear- 
ing on  its  history  tiian  the  mountains  themselves. 
The  mass  of  hills  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
country  is  bordered  or  framed  on  both  sides,  east 
and  west,  by  a  broad  belt  of  lowland,  sunk  deep 


•«  The  contrast  between  East  and  West,  and  the 
position  of  the  Holy  Land  as  on  the  confines  of  each, 
is  happily  given  in  a  passage  in  Eothen  (ch.  28). 

b  The  district  of  the  Surrey  hills  about  Caterh.am, 
m  its  most  regular  portions,  if  denuded  of  most  of 
its  wood,  turf,  and  stoil,  would  be  not  unlike  many 
parts  of  Palestine.  So  are  (or  were)  the  hills  of  Ro.x- 
burghshire  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tweed,  as  the  follow- 
ing description  of  them  by  Washington  Irving  will 
show  :  "  From  a  hill  which  "  like  Gerizim  or  Olivet 
"  commanded  an  extensive  prospect  ...  I  gazed 
about  me  for  a  time  with  sur|irise,  I  may  almost  say 
with  disappointment.     I  beheld  a  succession  of  gray 
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below  its  own  level.  The  slopes  or  cliffs  which  form, 
as  it  were,  the  retaining  walls  of  this  depression, 
are  furrowed  and  cleft  by  the  torrent  beds  which 
discharge  the  waters  of  the  hills,  and  form  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  level.  On  the  west  this  lowland  interposes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the 
Plain  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon.  On  the  east  it 
is  tlie  broad  bottom  of  the  .Jordan  Valley  deep 
down  in  which  rushes  the  one  river  of  Palestine  to 
its  grave  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  Sucii  is  the  first  general  impression  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  physi- 
ognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  features 
already  named  —  the  plains,  the  highland  hills,  and 
the  torrent  beds:  features  which  are  marked  in  the 
words  of  its  earliest  describers  (Num.  xiii.  29; 
•losh.  xi.  16,  xii.  8),  and  which  must  be  compre- 
hended by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  country,  and  the  intimate  connection  existing 
between  its  structure  and  its  history.  In  the  ac- 
companying sketch-map  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhibit  these  features  with  greater  distinctness 
than  is  usual,  or  perhaps  possible,  in  maps  con- 
taining more  detail. 

On  a  nearer  view  we  shall  discover  some  traits 
not  observed  at  first,  which  add  sensibly  to  the 
expression  of  this  interesting  countenance.  About 
half-way  up  the  coast  the  maritime  plain  is  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  long  ridge  thrown  out  from 
the  central  mass,  rising  considerably  «  above  the 
general  level,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  promon- 
tory on  the  very  edge  of  the  Jlediterraneau.  This 
ridge  is  Mount  Carmel.  On  its  upper  side,  the 
plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  temporary  dis- 
placement, invades  the  centre  of  the  country  and 
forms  an  undulating  hollow  right  across  it  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  This  cen- 
tral lowland,  which  divides  with  its  broad  depres- 
sion the  mountains  of  Ephraim  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jez- 
reel,  the  great  l)attle-fleld  of  Palestine.  North  of 
Carmel  the  lowland  resumes  its  position  by  the  sea- 
side till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally  put  an 
end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  whicli  push 
tlieir  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white  prom- 
ontory of  the  Riis  Nitklium.  Above  this  is  the 
ancient  Phcenicia  —  a  succession  of  headlands 
sweeping  down  to  the  ocean,  and  leaving  but  few 
intervals  of  beach.  Behind  Phoenicia  —  north  of 
Esdraelon,  and  inclosed  between  it,  the  Lihhiij,  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  a  continuation 
of  the  mountain  district,  not  differing  materially  in 
structure  or  character  from  that  to  the  south,  but 
rising  gradually  in  occasional  elevation  until  it 
reaches  the  main  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-Leb- 
anon (or  Hernion),  as  from  their  lofty  heights  they 
overlook  the  whole  land  below  them,  of  which  they 
are  indeed  thfi  parents. 

waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far  as  my  eye  could 
reach,  monotonous  in  their  aspect,  and  entirely  desti- 
tute of  trees  ....  The  far-famed  Tweed  ap- 
peared a  naked  stream  flowing  between  bare  hills.  And 
yet  ■'  (what  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  Holy  L:ind) 
"  such  had  been  the  magic  web  thrown  over  the  whole, 
that  it  had  a  greater  charm  than  the  richest  scenen' 
in  England  " 

c  The  main  ridge  of  Carmel  is  between  1,700  ;iiia 
1,800  feet  high.  The  hills  of  Samaria  immediately  to 
the  S.  E.  of  it  are  only  about  1,100  feet  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  177, 178). 
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4.  The  country  thus  roughly  portrayed,  and 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  less  than  140  miles  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  40  in  average  breadth, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  whole  Land  of 
Israel."  The  northern  portion  is  Galilee ;  the  centre, 
Samaria;  the  south,  Judaja.  This  is  the  Land  of 
Canaan  which  was  bestowed  on  Abraham  ;  the  cov- 
enanted home  of  his  descendants.  The  two  tril>es 
and  a  half  remained  on  the  uplands  beyond  Jordan, 
instead  of  advancing  to  take  their  portion  with  the 
rest  within  its  circumvallation  of  defense;  but  that 
act  appears  to  have  foruied  no  part  of  the  original 
plan.  It  arose  out  of  an  accidental  circumstance,  — 
uhe  abundance  of  cattle  which  they  had  acquired 
during  their  stay  in  Egypt,  or  during  tlie  transit 
through  the  wilderness,  —  and  its  result  was,  that 
the  tribes  in  question  soon  ceased  to  have  any  close 
connection  with  the  others,  or  to  form  any  virtual 
part  of  tiie  nation.  But  even  this  definition  might 
without  impropriety  be  further  circumscribed  ;  for 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  0.  T.  times  the  chief 
events  of  the  history  were  confined  to  the  district 
south  of  Esdraelon,  which  contained  the  cities  of 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Shiloh,  Shecheni,  and 
Samaria,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Mount  Car- 
niel.  The  battles  of  the  Conquest  an  I  the  e;ii'ly 
struggles  of  the  era  of  the  Judges  once  passed,  (ial- 
ilee  subsided  into  obscurity  and  luiimpoitance  till 
the  time  of  Christ. 

5.  Small  as  tlie  Holy  Land  is  on  the  map,  and 
when  contrasted  either  with  modern  states  or  with 
the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of  Kt,'ypt  and 
Assyria  between  which  it  lay,  it  seems  even  smaller 
to  the  traveller  as  he  pursues  his  way  through  it. 
The  long  solid  purple  wall  of  the  Jloab  and  Gilead 
mountains,  which  is  always  in  sight,  and  forms  the 
background  to  almost  every  view  to  the  eastward, 
is  perpetually  reminding  him  that  the  confines  of 
the  countr}'  in  that  direction  are  close  at  hand. 
There  are  numerous  eminences  in  the  highlands 
A'hich  command  the  view  of  both  frontiers  at  the 
same  time  —  the  eastern  mountains  of  (jilead  with 
tiie  .Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one  hand,  on  tlie 
ether  the  Western  Sea,''  with  its  line  of  white  sand 
and  its  blue  expanse.  Hermon,  the  apex  of  the 
country  on  the  north,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea:  it  is  certainly 
plain  enough,  from  many  a  point  nearer  the  centre. 
It  is  startling  to  find  that  from  the  top  of  the  hills 
of  Nelnj  Samicil,  Bethel,  Tabor,  Gerizim,  or  Safed, 
the  eye  can  embrace  at  one  glance,  and  almost  with- 
out turning  the  head,  such  opposite  points  as  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay  of  Akka,  the  farthes 
mountains  of  the  Hauran  and  the  long  ridge  of 
Carniel,  the  ravine  of  the  Jabbok,  or  the  green 
windings  of  Jordan,  and  the  sand-hills  of  Jaffa. 


a  *  "  The  whole  area  of  the  land  of  Palestine," 
jays  Dr.  Robinson,  "  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
12,000  geographical  square  miles,  —  about  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut together.  Of  this  whole  area,  more  than  one 
half,  or  about  7,000  square  miles,  being  by  far  ttc 
most  important  portion,  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
....  Only  from  that  land  has  gone  forth  to  other 
nations  and  to  modern  times  all  the  true  knowledge 
which  exists  of  God,  of  his  revelation  of  a  future 
state,  and  of  man"s  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Compared  with  this  distinction,  the  splendor  and 
learning  and  fame  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  fade 
away  :  and  the  traces  of  their  influence  upon  the 
world  become  as  the  footprints  of  the  traveller  upon 
14.4 
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The  impression  thus  produced  is  materially  assisted 
by  the  transparent  clearness^f  the  air  and  the  ex- 
ceeding brightness  of  the  light,  by  which  objects 
that  in  our  duller  atmosphere  would  be  invisible 
from  each  other  or  thrown  into  dim  distance  are 
made  distinctly  visible,  and  thus  appear  to  be  much 
nearer  totjether  tiian  they  really  are. 

0.  The  highland  district,  thus  surrounded  and 
intersected  by  its  broad  lowland  plains,  preserves 
from  north  to  south  a  remarkably  even  and  hori- 
zontal profile.  Its  average  height  may  be  taken  as 
1,.500  to  1,800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It 
can  hardly  be  denominated  a  plateau,  yet  so  evenly 
is  the  general  level  preserved,  and  so  thickly  do  the 
hills  stand  behind  and  betvi'een  one  another,  that, 
when  seen  from  the  coast  or  the  western  part  of  the 
maritime  plain,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
wall,  standing  in  the  background  of  the  rich  dis- 
trict between  it  and  the  observer  —  a  district 
which  from  its  gentle  undulations,  and  its  being 
so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  appears  almost 
immeasurable  in  extent.  This  general  monotony 
of  profile  is,  however,  accentuated  at  intervals  by 
certain  centres  of  elevation.  These  occur  in  a  line 
almost  due  north  and  south,  but  lying  somewhat 
east  of  the  axis  of  the  country.  Beginning  from 
the  south,  they  are  Hebron.^  3,029  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean;  Jerusalem,  2,010,  and  Mount  of 
Olives,  2,724,  with  Neh/  Sriinwil  on  the  north, 
2,0.50:  Bethel,  2,400;  'Siiyil,  2,685;  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  2,700;  "  Little  Hermon  "  and  Tabor  (on 
the  north  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon),  1,900; 
Safed,  2,77.5;  Jebt'l  Jurmuk,  4,000.  Between  these 
elevated  pnuits  runs  the  watershed  ''  of  the  country, 
sending  off"  on  either  hand — to  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley on  the  east  and  the  3Iediterranean  on  the  west, 
and  be  it  remembered  east  and  west "  only  —  the 
long  tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent  beds.  But 
though  keeping  north  and  south  as  its  general 
direction,  the  line  of  the  watershed  is,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  jirevalent  equality  of  level  of 
these  highlands,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
ridge  or  saddle,  very  irregular,  the  heads  of  the  val- 
leys on  the  one  side  often  passing  and  "  overlap- 
ping "  those  of  the  other.  Thus  in  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Benjann'n,  the  heads  of  the  great  wadies 
Fuiciir  (or  Suweinit)  and  Mutyah  (or  Kelt)  —  the 
two  main  channels  by  which  the  torrents  of  the 
winter  rains  hurry  down  from  the  bald  hills  of  this 
district  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  are  at  Birek 
and  Bei/in  respectively,  while  the  great  Wtidy  Be- 
I'i/,  which  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  Nahr  Aiije/i, 
a  few  miles  above  Jaffa,  stretches  its  long  arms  as 
far  as,  and  even  farther  than,  Taiyibeh,  nearly  four 
miles  to  the  east  of  either  Bird)  or  Beilin.  Thus 
also  in  the  more  northern  district  of  Mount  Ephraim 


the  sands  of  the  desert."  (Phys.  Geogr.  of  the  Holy 
Land,  pp.  2,  18.)  H. 

b  The  same  word  is  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  sea ''  and 
for  "  west." 

c  The  altitudes  are  those  given  by  Van  de  Velde, 
after  much  comparison  and  investigation,  in  his  Me- 
moir (pp.  170-183).  [For  the  Lebanon  summits,  see 
Bihl.  Sana,  xxxix.  552.] 

d  For  the  waterslied  see  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  Jordan, 
pp.  474-480.  His  heights  have  been  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  more  recent  observations,  for  which  see  Van 
de  Volde's  Mi-rnnir. 

'•  Except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  in  the  extreme  north  — where 
the  draiuage,  instead  of  being  to  the  Mediterranean 
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around  Nahlus,  the  ramifications  of  that  extensive 
system  of  valleys  which  combine  to  form  the  Wmhj 
Ferrah  —  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  central 
Jordan  —  interlace  and  cross  by  many  miles  those 
of  the  Wady  Sliair,  whose  principal  arm  is  the 
Valley  of  Nablus,  and  which  pours  its  waters  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  Nahr  Falnik. 

7.  The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  watershed 
differ  considerably  in  character.  Those  on  the  east 

—  owing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  Jordan 
Valle}'  into  which  they  plunge,  and  also  to  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  watershed  lies  rather 
on  that  side  of  the  highlands,  thus  making  the  fall 
more  abrupt  —  are  extremely  steep  and  rugged. 
This  is  the  case  during  the  whole  length  of  the 
southern  and  middle  portions  of  the  country.  The 
precipitous  descent  between  Olivet  and  Jericho, 
with  which  all  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  are  ac- 
quainted, is  a  type,  and  by  no  means  an  unfair 
type,  of  the  eastern  passes,  from  Ziimirah  and 
Ain-jidl  on  the  south  to  Witdy  Hidaii  on  the 
north.  It  is  oidy  when  the  junction  between  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  Jordan  Valley  is  reached, 
that  the  slopes  become  gradual  and  the  ground  fit 
tor  the  maneuvers  of  anything  but  detached  bodies 
of  foot  soldiers.  J5ut.  rugged  and  difficult  as  they 
are,  they  form  the  only  access  to  the  upper  country 
from  this  side,  and  every  man  or  body  of  men 
who  reached  the  territory  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  or 
Ephraim  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  must  have  climbed 
one  or  other  of  them."  The  Ammonites  and  Jloab- 
ites,  who  at  some  remote  date  left  such  lasting 
traces  of  their  [)resence  in  the  names  of  Chephar 
ha-Ammonai  and  Jlichmash,  and  the  Israelites 
pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  (iibeon  and  the 
slaughter  of  Beth-horon,  doubtless  entered  alike 
through  the  great  Wady  Fuwar  already  spoken  of. 
The  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Mehunim  swarmed 
up  to  their  attack  on  Judah  through'  the  crevices 
of  Ain-jidi  (2  Chr.  xx.  12, 16).  The  pass  of  Adum- 
mim  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  —  what  it  still  is 

—  the  regular  route  between  .lericho  and  Jerusalem. 
By  it  Pompey  advanced  with  his  army  when  he 
took  the  city. 

8.  The  western  valleys  are  more  gradual  in  their 
slope.  The  level  of  the  external  plain  on  this  side 
is  higher,  and  therefore  the  fall  less,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  much 
greater.  Thus  the  length  of  the  Wady  Beh'ii  al- 
ready mentioned,  from  its  remotest  head  at  Tai- 
yiheh  to  the  point  at  which  it  emerges  on  the  Plain 
of  Sharon,  may  be  taken  as  20  to  25  miles,  with 
a  total  difference  of  level  during  that  distance  of 
perhaps  1,800  feet,  while  the  Wady  tl-Anjeh, 
which  falls  from  the  other  side  of  Taiyibeh  into 
the  Jordan,  has  a  distance  of  barely  1()  miles  to 
reach  the  Jordan  Valley,  at  the  same  time  falling 
not  less  than  2,800  feet. 

Here  again  the  valleys  are  the  only  means  of 
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communication  between  the  lowland  and  the  high- 
land. From  Jaffa  and  the  central  part  of  the  plain 
there  are  two  of  tliese  roads  "  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem "  :  the  one  to  the  right  by  Ramleh  and  the 
Wady  Aly ;  the  other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  and 
thence  by  the  Beth-horons,  or  the  Wady  Suleiman, 
and  Gibeon.  The  former  of  these  is  modern,  but 
the  latter  is  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  incident 
in  the  ancient  history.  Over  its  long  acclivities  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  l)y  Joshua  to  their  native 
]>lains;  the  Philistines  ascended  to  Michmash  and 
Geba,  and  fled  back  past  Ajalon ;  the  Syrian  force 
was  stopped  and  hurled  back  by  Judas ;  the  lioman 
legions  of  C'estius  Gallus  were  chased  pell-mell  to 
their  strongholds  at  Antipatris. 

9.  Further  south,  the  communications  between 
the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  lowland  of  Phi- 
listia  are  hitherto  comparatively  unexplored.  They 
were  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a  foray  and  re- 
pulse during  the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Danites,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
having  been  used  for  the  passage  of  any  important 
force  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.* 

North  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.  One  of  them, 
by  the  Wady  Beldl,  led  from  Antipatris  to  Goph- 
na.  By  this  route  St.  Paul  was  probably  conveyed 
away  from  Jerusalem.  [Oi'HMi,  Amer.  ed.]  An- 
other leads  from  the  ancient  .sanctuary  of  Gilgal 
near  KeJ'r  Saba,  to  Nabbis.  These  western  val- 
leys, though  easier  than  those  on  the  eastern  side, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  great  difficulties 
to  the  passage  of  any  large  force  encumbered  by 
baggage.  In  fact  tliese  mountain  passes  really 
formed  the  security  of  Israel,  and  if  she  had  been 
wise  enough  to  settle  her  own  intestinal  quarrels 
without  reference  to  foreigners,  the  nation  might, 
humanly  speaking,  have  stood  to  the  present  hour. 
The  height,  and  consequent  strength,  which  was 
the  frequent  boast  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  in 
regard  to  Jerusalem,  was  no  less  true  of  the  whole 
country,  rising  as  it  does  on  all  sides  from  plains 
so  much  below  it  in  level.  The  armies  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  as  they  traced  and  retraced  their  ])ath 
between  Pelusium  and  Carchemish,  must  have 
looked  at  the  long  wall  of  heights  which  closed  in 
the  broad  level  roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as  be- 
longing to  a  country  with  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern. It  was  to  them  a  natural  mountain  fastness, 
the  approach  to  which  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills  were  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  comparison  with  the 
rich  green  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile, 
or  even  with  the  boundless  cornfield  through  which 
they  were  marching.  This  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  various  notices  in  Scripture  and  in  contem- 
porary history.  The  Egyptian  kings,  from  Kam- 
e.ses  II.  and  Thothmes  III.  to  Pharaoh  Necho,  were 
in  the  constant  habit  ^  of  j)ursuing  this  route  during 
their  expeditions  against  the  Chatti,  or  Hittites,  in 


or  to  the  Jordan,  is  to  the  Lit&ny,  —  the  statement  in 
the  text  is  strictly  accurate. 

n  Nothing  can  afTord  so  strong  a  testimony  to  tiie 
really  unmilitary  genius  of  the  Canaanites,  and  subse- 
quently, in  their  turn,  of  the  .Tews  also,  as  the  way  in 
which  they  suffered  their  conquerors  again  and  again 
to  advance  through  these  detiles,  where  their  destruc- 
tion might  so  easily  have  been  effected.  They  always 
retired  at  once,  and,  shutting  themselves  up  in  their 
gtrongholds,  awaited  the  attack  there.  From  Jericho, 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  to  Silistria,  the  story  is  one  and 
the  same,  —  the  dislike  of  Orientals  to  fight  in   the 


open  field,  and  thoir  power  of  determined  resistance 
when  intrcnclied  behind  fortifications. 

b  Richard  I.,  when  intending  to  attack  Jerusalem , 
moved  from  ,\scalon  to  Blanche  Garde  (Sa/ir,  or  TtU  «?c- 
Safieli).  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  of  ,Tuda?a  ;  and 
tlien.  instead  of  taking  a  direct  route  to  the  Holy  City 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  turned  north- 
wards over  the  plain  and  took  the  road  from  Ramleh 
to  Bettenuble  (Nuba),  that  is,  the  ordinary  approach 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  ;  a  circuit  of  at  least  four 
days.  fSee  Vinisauf,  v.  48,  in  Cliron.  of  Crjisadef,  p.  29i.) 

c  Rawlinson,  note  to  Herod,  ii.  §  157. 
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the  north  of  SjTia;  and  the  two  last-named  mon- 
archs  "  fought  battles  at  Jlegiddo,  without,  as  far 
as  *  we  know,  having  taken  the  trouble  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Tlie  I'liaraoh  who 
was  Solomon's  contemporary  came  up  the  Philistine 
plain  as  far  as  Gezer  (probably  about  R'Uiileli),  and 
besieged  and  destroyed  it,  without  leaving  any  im- 
pression of  uneasiness  in  the  annals  of  Israel. 
J.ater  in  the  monarchy,  Psannuetichus  liesieged 
Ashdod  in  the  Philijirine  plain  for  the  extraordinary 
period  of  twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii.  157)  ; 
during  a  portion  of  that  time  an  Assyrian  army 
probably  occupied  part  of  the  same  >=  district,  en- 
de;ivoring  to  relieve  tlie  town.  The  battles  must 
have  been  frequent;  and  yet  the  only  reference  to 
these  events  in  the  Bible  is  tlie  mention  of  the  As- 
syrian general  by  Isaiah  (xx.  1),  in  so  casual  a  man- 
ner as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Egyptians  nor  Assyrians  had  come  up  into 
the  highland.  This  is  illustrated  by  Napoleon's 
campaigTi  in  Palestine,  lie  entered  it  from  Egypt 
by  el-Aiish,  and  after  overrunning  the  whole  of  the 
lowland,  and  taking  Gaza,  .lafta,  Kamleh,  and  the 
other  places  on  the  plain,  he  writes  to  the  sheikhs 
of  N(i/Aiis  and  Jerusalem,  announcing  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  making  war  against  them  ( Curresp. 
ik  Nap.,  No.  4,020,  "  1!)  Ventose,  1799  ").  To  use 
his  own  words,  the  highland  country  "  did  not  lie 
within  his  base  of  operations;  "  and  it  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  time,  or  worse,  to  ascend  thither. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  .Jewish  nation,  and  during 
the  Crusades,  Jerusalem  became  the  great  object  of 
contest;  and  then  the  battle-field  of  the  country, 
which  had  originally  been  Esdraelon,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  maritime  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
passes  communicating  most  directly  with  the  cap- 
ital. Here  Judas  Maccabfeus  achieved  some  of  his 
greatest  triumphs:  and  here  some  of  Herod's  most 
decisive  actions  were  fought;  and  Blanchegarde, 
Ascalon,  Jaffa,  and  Beitnuba  (the  Bettenuble  of  the 
Crusading  historian),  still  shine  with  the  brightest 
rays  of  the  valor  of  Hicliard  the  Eirst. 

10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are 
more  closely  examined,  a  considerable  difference 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  tlie  natural  condition  and 
appearance  of  their  different  portions.  The  south, 
as  being  nearer  the  arid  desert,  and  farther  removed 
from  the  drainage  of  tlie  mountains,, is  drier  and 
less  productive  than  the  north.  The  tract  below 
Hebron,  which  forms  the  link  between  the  hills  of 
Judah  and  the  desert,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  by  a  term  originally  derived  from  its  dry- 
ness (NeyeO).  This  was  thk  south  country.  It 
contained  the  territory  which  Caleb  bestowed  on 
his  daughter,  and  which  he  had  afterwards  to  en- 
dow specially  with  the  "upper  and  lower  springs" 
of  a  less  parched   locality  (Josh.  xv.  19).     Here 


a  For  Thothraes'  engagement  at  Megiddo,  see  De 
Rougi-'s  interpretation  of  his  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  Thebes,  in  the  Revue  ArcMologiqitJ',  1861, 
p.  384,  &c.     For  Pharaoh  Necho,  see  2  K.  xxiii.  29. 

''  The  identificatiou  of  Megiddo,  coinciding  as  it 
docs  with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  is  toler.lfcjy 
certain  ;  but  at  present  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  of 
the  other  names  in  these  lists.  Not  only  does  the 
agreement  of  the  names  appear  doubtful,  but  the  lists, 

as  now  deciphered,  present  an  amount  of  confusion 

places  in  the  north  beius  jumbled  up  with  those  In  the 
Eouth,  etc.  — which  raises  a  constant  suspicion. 

c  Is.  XX.  1,  as  explained  by  Gesenius,  and  by  Raw- 
llnson  (ii.  242,  note). 

d  This  Psalm  is  also  referred  to  the  hot  and  water- 
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lived  Nabal,  so  chary  of  his  "  water  "  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
11);  and  here  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
composition  of  the  63d  Psalm  f'  —  the  "  dry  and 
thirsty  land  where  no  water  is."  As  the  traveller 
advances  north  of  this  tract  there  is  an  improve- 
ment; but  perhaps  no  country  equally  cultivated 
is  more  monotonous,  bare,  or  uninviting  in  its 
aspect,  than  a  great  part  of  the  highlands  oi 
Judah  and  Benjamin  during  the  largest  portion  of 
the  year.  The  spring  covers  even  those  bald  gray 
rocks  witii  verdure  and  color,  and  fills  the  ravines 
with  torrents  of  rushing  water;  but-  in  summer 
and  autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from  Hebron 
up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desolate.  The 
Howers,  which  for  a  few  weeks  give  so  brilliant '' 
and  varied  a  hue  to  whole  districts,  wither  and 
vanish  before  the  first  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  of 
summer:  they  are  "to-day  in  the  field  —  to- 
morrow cast  into  the  oven."  Rounded/  hills  of 
moderate  height  fill  up  the  view  on  everv  side, 
their  coarse  gray  d  stone  continually  discovering 
itself  through  the  thin  coating  of  soil,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
terraces  which  run  round  them  with  the  regularity 
of  contour  lines,  or  from  the  confused  heaps  of 
ruin  which  occupy  the  site  of  former  village  or 
fortress.  On  some  of  the  hills  the  terraces  have 
been  repaired  or  reconstructed,  and  these  contain 
plantations  of  olives  or  figs,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  vineyards,  surrounded  by  rough 
stone  walls,  and  with  tlie  watch-towers  at  the 
corners,  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  parables  of  the 
(.)ld  and  New  Testaments.  Others  have  a  shaggy 
covering  of  oak  bushes  in  clumps.  There  are  tra- 
ditions that  in  former  times  the  road  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  lined  with  large  trees ; 
but  all  that  now  remains  of  them  are  the  large 
oak-roots  which  are  emljedded  in  the  rocky  soil, 
and  are  dug  up  by  the  peasants  for  fuel  (Miss 
Beaufort,  ii.  124).  The  \alleys  of  denfidation  which 
divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also  planted  with 
figs  or  olives,  but  oftener  cultivated  with  corn  or 
ddurra,  the  long  reed-like  stalks  of  which  remain 
on  the  stfhy  ground  till  the  next  seed-time,  and 
give  a  singularly  dry  and  slovenly  look  to  the  fields. 
The  general  absence  of  fences  in  the  valleys  does 
not  render  them  less  desolate  to  an  English  eye, 
and  where  a  fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  it 
is  either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapidated, 
or  a  hedge  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus,  s;aunt,  irreg- 
idar,  and  ugly,  without  Iieing  picturesque.  Often 
the  track  rises  and  falls  for  miles  together  over  the 
edges  of  the  white  strata  upturned  into  almost  a 
vertical '«  position ;  or  over  sheets  of  bare  rock 
spread  out  like  flag-stones,«  and  marked  with  fissures 
which  have  all  the  regularity  of  artificial  joints: 
or  along  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  feet 


less  road  of  the  deep  descent  to  Jericho  and  the  Jor- 
d:in.     See  Olives,  Moc.nt  op,  p.  2243  a. 

'-■  Stanley  (.V.  ^  P.  p.  139)  —  not  prone  to  exag- 
u'erate  color  (comp.  87,  ''  Petni '")  —  speaks  of  it  as  ■'  a 
blaze  of  scarlet." 

.''  "  Rounded  swelling  masfses  like  huge  bubbles," 
s:iys  Mr.  Seddon  the  painter  (p.  122).  '•  Each  one 
uglier  than  its  neighbor "'  (Miss  Beaufort,  ii.  97).  Sec 
also  the  de.scription  of  Kusscgger  the  geologist,  in 
Ritter,  Jon/an,  p.  495. 

9  "Often  looking  as  if  burnt  in  the  kiln  "  (Ander- 
son, p.  172). 

A  As  at  Beit-itr  (Beth-horon). 

i  As  south  of  Beitin  (Bethel),  and  many  other 
places. 
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of  centuries  of  travellers  have  with  difBculty  re- 
tained their  hold  on  the  steep  declivities ;  or  down 
flights  of  irregular  steps  hewn  or  worn  in  the  solid 
rock  of  the  ravine,  and  strewed  thick  with  innu- 
merable loose  "  stones.  Even  the  gray  villages  — 
always  on  the  top  or  near  the  top  of  the  hills  —  do 
but  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  by  the  forlorn 
look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  absence  of  windows 
present  to  a  European  eye,  and  by  the  poverty  and 
ruin  so  universal  among  them.  At  Jerusalem  this 
reaches  its  climax,  and  in  the  leaden  ashy  hue 
which  overspreads,  for  the  major  part  of  the  year, 
much  of  the  landscape  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  city,  and  which  may  well  be  owing  to  the  de- 
bris *  of  its  successive  demolitions,  there  is  some- 
thing unspeakably  affecting.  The  solitude  which 
reigns  throughout  most  of  these  hills  and  valleys 
is  also  very  striking.  "  For  miles  and  miles  there 
is  often  no  appearance  of  life  except  the  occasional 
goat-herd  on  the  hill-side,  or  gathering  of  women 
at  the  wells."  <^ 

To  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  highlands, 
where  the  sea-breezes  are  felt,  there  is  considerably 
more  vegetation.  The  Wachj  es-Sttmt  derives  its 
name  from  the  acacias  which  line  its  sides.  In 
the  same  neighborhood  olives  abound,  and  give  the 
country  ''almost  a  wooded  appearance"  (Kob.  ii. 
21,  22).  The  dark  grateful  foliage  of  the  biiim,  or 
terebinth,  is  frequent ;- and  one  of  these  trees,  per- 
haps the  largest  in  Palestine,  stands  a  few  minutes' 
ride  from  the  ancient  Socho  (iiiid.  222).  About 
ten  miles  north  of  this,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Kirjath-jearim,  the  •'  city  of  forests,"  are  some 
thickets  of  pine  {snohev)  and  laurel  (keblcab),  which 
Tobler  compares  with  European  woods  (Stte  Wan- 
dei'tmr/,  p.  178). 

11.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  Judaja.  Its  eastern  portion 
—  a  tract  some  !)  or  10  miles  in  width  by  about  35 
in  length  —  which  intervenes  between  the  centre 
and  the  alirupt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  far  more 
wild  and  desolate,  and  that  not  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  only,  but  throughout  it.''  This  must  have 
been  always  what  it  is  now  —  an  uninhal#ted  desert, 
because  uninhabitable;  "a  bare  arid  wilderness; 
an  endless  succession  of  shapeless  yellow  and  ash- 
colored  hills,  without  grass  or  shrubs,  without 
water,  and  almost  «  without  life," — even  without 
ruins,  with  the  rare  exceptions  of  Masada,  and  a 
solitary  watch-tower  or  two. 

12  No  descriptive  sketch  of  this  part  of  the 
country  can  be  complete  which  does  not  allude  to 
the  caverns,  characteristic  of  all  limestone  districts, 
but  here  existing  in  astonishing  numbers.  Every 
hill  and  ravine  is  pierced  with  them,  some  very 
large  and  of  curious  formation  —  perhaps  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial  —  others  mere  grottoes. 
Many  of  them  are  connected  with  most  important 
and  interesting  events  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 

a  As  in  the  War/y  Aty,  7  miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 
See  Beaumont's  description  of  this  route  in  his  Diary 
of  a  Journey,  etc.  i.  192. 

b  See  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  p.  1280  b.  The  same  re 
mark  will  be  found  in  Seddon's  Memoir,  p.  198. 

c  Stanley.  .S'.  i;  p.  p.  II7. 

d  E  -en  ou  the  8th  January ^  De  Saulcy  found  no 
wate ; 

e  Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  ^-  Pal  ii.  99;  and  see  the 
name  still  more  f'^>-cibly  stated  on  p.  101 ;  and  a 
gmphic  description  by  Miss  Beaufort,  ii.  102,  10.3,  127, 
128.  The  character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  district, 
to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  well  seized  by 
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country.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  district 
now  under  consideration.  Machpelah,  Makkedah, 
AduUam,  En-gedi,  names  inseparably  connected 
with  the  lives,  adventures,  and  deaths  of  Abraham, 
Joshua,  David,  and  other  Old  Testament  worthies, 
are  all  within  the  small  circle  of  the  territory  of 
Judaa.  jNIoreover,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  one  of 
these  caverns,  however  small,  which  has  not  at 
some  time  or  other  furnished  a  hiding-place  to 
some  ancient  Hebrew  from  the  sweeping  incursions 
of  Philistine  or  Anialekite.  For  the  bearing  which 
the  present  treatment  of  many  of  the  caverns  has 
on  the  modern  religious  aspect  of  Palestine,  and 
for  the  remarkable  symbol  which  they  furnish  of 
the  life  of  Israel,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  a 
striking  passage  in  iSimii  and  Palestine  (cb.  ii.  x. 
3).     [Cavk.] 

13.  The  bareness  and  dryness  which  prevails 
more  or  less  in  Judfea  is  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  wood  (see  below),  partly  to  its  proximity 
to  the  desert,  and  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  water, 
arising  from  its  distance  from  the  Lebanon.  The 
abundant  sjirings  which  form  so  delightful  a  feature 
of  the  country  further  north,  and  many  of  which 
continue  to  flow  even  after  the  hottest  summers, 
are  here  very  rarely  met  with  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  over,  and  their  place  is  liut  poorly  supplied 
by  the  wells,  themselves  but  few  in  number,  bored 
down  into  the  white  rock  of  the  universal  sub- 
stratum, and  with  mouths  so  narrow  and  so  care- 
fully closed  that  they  may  be  easily  passed  without 
notice  by  travellers  unaccustomed  to  the  country../ 
[Wklls.] 

14.  But  to  this  discouraging  aspect  there  are 
happily  some  important  exceptions.  The  valley  of 
Urlas,  south  of  P>ethlehem,  contains  springs  which 
in  aliundance  and  excellence  rival  even  those  of 
Nablus;  the  huge  "  Pools  of  Solomon"  are  enough 
to  supply  a  district  for  many  miles  round  them; 
and  the  cultivation  now  going  on  in  that  neighbor- 
hood shows  what  might  be  done  with  a  soil  which 
requires  only  iiTigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
labor  to  evoke  a  boundless  produce.  At  Bethlehem 
and  Mar  Elyas,  too,  and  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  and  especially  near  He- 
bron, there  are  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  with  vineyards,  and  plantations  of  olives  and 
fig-trees.  And  it  nuist  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
the  limited  time  when  the  plains  and  bottoms  are 
covered  with  wavini;  crops  of  green  or  golden  corn, 
and  when  the  naked  rucks  are  shrouded  in  that 
brilliant  covering  of  flowers  to  which  allusion  has 
alread.y  been  made,  the  appearance  of  things  must 
be  far  more  inviting  than  it  is  during  that  greater 
portion  of  the  year  which  elapses  after  the  harvest, 
and  which,  as  being  the  more  habitual  aspect  of 
the  scene,  has  been  dwelt  upon  above. 

1.5.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the 
nation,  when  Judah  and  Benjarnin  possessed  the 


Mr.  Seddon  :  "  A  wilderness  of  mountain-tops,  in  some 
places  tossed  up  like  waves  of  mud,  iu  others  wrinkled 
over  with  ravines,  like  models  made  of  nump'ei]  brown 
pnprr,  the  nearer  ones  whitish,  strewed  with  rocks  and 
bushes  "  (Mi-moir,  p.  204). 

f  There  is  no  adequate  provision  here  or  elsewhere 
in  Palestine  (except  perhaps  in  Jerusalem)  for  catch- 
ing and  preserving  the  water  which  falls  in  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter  and  spring  —  a  provision  easily  made, 
and  found  to  answer  admir.ably  in  countries  similarly 
circumstanced,  such  as  Malta  aud  Bermiid  1,  where  the 
rains  ftu-nish  almost  the  whole  water  supply. 
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teeming  population  indicated  in  the  Bible,  the  cort- 
dition  and  aspect  of  the  country  must  have  been 
very  different.  Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  sure 
evidences.  There  is  no  country  in  which  tlie  ruined 
towns  bear  so  large  a  propoi'tion  to  tliose  still  ex- 
isting. Hardly  a  hill-top  of  the  many  within  sight, 
that  is  not  covered  with  \estiges  of  some  fortress  or 
city."  That  this  numerous  population  knew  how 
most  eftectually  to  cultivate  their  rocky  territory, 
is  shown  by  the  remains  of  their  ancient  terraces, 
whicli  constantly  meet  the  eye,  the  only  mode  of 
husbanding  so  scanty  a  coating  of  soil,  and  pre- 
venting its  being  washed  by  the  torrents  into 
the  valleys.  These  frequent  remains  enable  the 
traveller  to  form  an  idea  of  the  look  of  the  land- 
scape when  they  were  kept  up.  But,  besides  this, 
forests  appear  to  have  stood  in  many  parts  of  Ju- 
diiea ''  until  the  repeated  invasions  and  sieges  caused 
their  fall,  and  the  wretched  government  of  the 
Turks  prevented  their  reinstatement;  and  all  this 
vegetation  must  ha\e  reacted  on  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  and,  by  preserving  the  water  in  many 
a  ravine  and  natural  reservoir,  where  now  it  is  rap- 
idly dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  summer, 
must  have  influenced  materially  the  look  and  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

16.  Advancing  northward  from  .Judasa  the 
country  becomes  gradually  more  open  and  pleas- 
ant. Plains  of  good  .soil  occur  between  the  hills, 
at  first  sniall,'^'  but  afterwards  comparati\  ely  large. 
In  some  cases  (such  as  the  Mukhnc,  which  stretches 
away  from  the  feet  <if  Gerizim  for  several  miles  to 
the  south  and  east)  these  would  be  remarkalile  any- 
where. The  hills  assume  here  a  more  varied  as- 
pect than  in  the  southern  distr.cts,  springs  are 
more  abundant  and  more  permanent,  until  at  last, 
when  the  district  of  the  Jebel  Na//lu..<  is  reached  — 
the  ancient  Mount  Ephraim,  —  the  traveller  en- 
counters an  atmosphere  and  an  amount  of  vegeta- 
tion and  water  winch,  if  not  so  transcendently 
lovely  as  the  representations  of  enthusiastic  trav- 
ellers would  make  it,  is  yet  greatly  superior  to  any- 
thing he  has  met  with  in  .Judsea,  and  even  suffi- 
cient to  recall  much  of  the  scenery  of  the  West. 

17.  Perhaps  the  Springs  are  the  only  objects 
which  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  associa- 
tions, really  strike  an  English  traveller  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains 
as  those  of  Ain-Julwl  or  the  Ras  el-MulcatUi,  where 
a  great  Ijody  of  the  clearest  water  wells  silently  but 
swiftly  out  from  deep  blue  recesses  worn  in  the  foot 
of  a  low  cliff  of  limestone  rock,  and  at  once  forms 
a  considerable  stream — or  as  that  of  Tell  el-Ktul;/, 
eddying  forth  from  the  base  of  a  lovely,  wooded 
mound  into  a  wide,  deep,  and  limpid  pool  —  or 
tiiose  of  Banias  and  Fy'eli,  where  a  large  river 
leaps  headlong,  foaming  and  roaring,  from  its  cave 
—  or  even  as  that  oiJenin,  bubbling  upwards  from 
the  level  ground  —  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
out  of  irregular,  rocky,  mountainous  countries,  and 
being  such  umisual  sights  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
by  the  traveller  without  surprise  and  emotion. 
But,  added  to  this  their  natural  imiiri'ssivcness, 
there  is  the  consideration  of  the  prominent  pTti-t 
which  so  many  of  these  springs  have  played  in  the 
history.     Even  the  caverns  are  not  more  charac- 
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«  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  IIT,  where  the  lessons  to  be 
gathered  from  these  ruins  of  so  many  successive  na- 
tions and  races  are  admirably  drawn  out. 

*  For  a  list  of  these,  see  Fokest. 

<^  That  at  the  northern  foot  of  Neby  Samwil,  out  of 


teristic  of  Palestine,  or  oftener  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  both  of  the  great  national  crises  and  of 
more  ordinary  transactions.  It  is  sutiicknt  here 
to  name  En-hakkore,  En-gedi,  Gihon,  and,  in  this 
particular  district,  the  spring  of  Harod,  the  foun- 
tain of  .Jezreel,  En-dur,  and  Eu-gannim,  reserving 
a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  tor  the  special  head 
of  Springs.     [See  also  Fountains.] 

18.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  from  the  upper 
level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  mountains  through  which  they  descend, 
are  also  a  great  improvement  on  those  which  form 
tlie  eastern  portion  of  Judah,  and  even  of  Benja- 
min. The  valleys  are  (as  already  remarked)  less 
precipitous,  because  the  level  from  which  they  start 
in  their  descent  is  lower,  while  tliat  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  higher;  and  they  have  lost  that  savage 
character  which  distinguishes  the  naked  clefts  of 
the  wadies  Suweinit  and  Kelt,  of  the  Ain-jidi  or 
Zuwnrah^  and  have  become  wider  and  shallower, 
swelling  out  here  and  there  into  basins,  and  con- 
taining much  land  under  cultivation  more  or  less 
regular.  Fine  streams  run  through  many  of  these 
valleys,  in  which  a  consideraljle  body  of  water  is 
found  even  after  the  hottest  and  longest  summers, 
their  banks  hidden  by  a  thick  shrubbery  of  olean- 
ders and  other  flowering  trees,  —  truly  a  delicious 
sight,  and  one  most  rarely  seen  to  the  south  of  Je- 
rusalem, or  within  many  miles  to  the  north  of  it. 
The  mountains,  though  bare  of  wood  and  but  par 
tially  cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid,  worn  look 
which  renders  those  east  of  Hebron,  and  even  those 
between  Mukhmas  and  Jericho,  so  repulsive.  In 
fact,  the  eastern  district  of  the  Jtbel  Nablus  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  fisrtile  and  valuable  spots 
in  Palestine.'^ 

19.  Hardly  less  rich  is  the  extensive  region 
which  lies  northwest  of  the  city  of  Nablus,  between 
it  and  Carmel,  in  which  the  mountains  gradually 
break  down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  This  has 
been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  it  is  spoken  of 
as  extremely  fertile  —  huge  fields  of  corn,  with 
occasional  tracts  of  wood,  recalling  the  county  of 
Kent''  —  but  mostly  a  continued  expanse  of  slop- 
ing downs. 

20.  But  with  all  its  richness,  and  all  its  advance 
on  the  southern  i)art  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
strange  dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central 
district.  Olive-trees  are  indeed  to  be  found  every- 
where, but  they  are  artificially  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a  tree  wiiich  adds  to  the 
look  of  a  landscape.  A  few  carobs  are  also  met 
with  in  such  richer  spots  as  the  Valley  of  Nablus. 
But  of  all  natural  non-fruit-bearing  trees  there  is 
a  singular  dearth.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
wooded  sides  of  Carmel  and  the  park-like  scenery 
of  the  adjacent  slopes  and  plains  .so  remarkable. 
True,  when  compared  with  European  timber,  the 
trees  are  Imt  small,  but  their  abundance  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  absolute  dearth  of  wood 
in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Carmel  is  always 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  prophets  and  poets  as 
remarkable  for  its  luxuriance;  and,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  changed  its  character, 
we  have,  in  the  expressions  referred  to,  ])retty  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  look  of  the  adjoining  dis- 


which  rise  the  gentle  hills  which  bear  the  ruins  ol 
Gibeon,  Neballat,  etc.,  is  perhaps  tlie  first  of  these  in 
the  advance  from  south  to  north. 

(/  llohinson,  Bibl    Res.  iii.  304. 

e  Lord  Lindsay  (Bohn's  ed.),  p.  2.58. 
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trict  of  Ephraim  was  not  veiy  different  then  from 
what  it  is  now. 

21.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  Plain  of  Esdra- 
elon  passed,  than  a  considerable  improvement  is 
perceptible.  The  low  hiUs  which  spread  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  and  form  the  bar- 
rier between  the  plains  of  Akka  and  Esdraelon,  are 
covered  with  timber,  of  moderate  size,  it  is  true, 
but  of  thick,  vigorous  growth,  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  Eastward  of  these  hiUs  rises  the  round  mass 
of  Tabor,  dark  with  its  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off 
by  contrast  with  the  bare  slopes  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy 
(the  so-called  "Little  Hermon")and  the  white 
bills  of  Nazareth.  NCitli  of  Tabor  and  Nazareth 
is  the  plain  of  el-BuUniif,  an  upland  tract  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  described,  but  apparently  of  a 
similar  nature  to  Esdraelon,  though  much  more 
elevated.  It  runs  from  east  to  west,  in  which  di- 
rection it  is  perhaps  ten  miles  long,  by  two  miles 
wide  at  its  broadest  part.  It  is  described  as  e.x- 
tremely  fertile,  and  abounding  in  vegetation.  Be- 
yond this  the  amount  of  natural  growth  increases 
at  e\ery  step,  until  towards  the  north  the  country 
becomes  what  even  in  the  West  would  be  considered 
as  well  timbered.  The  centre  part  —  the  watershed 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  is 
a  succession  of  swelling  hills,  covered  with  oak  and 
terebinth,  its  occasional  ravines  thickly  clothed  in 
addition  with  maple,  arbutus,  sumach,  and  other 
trees.  So  abundant  is  the  timber  that  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  regularly  carried  to  the  sea-coast  at 
Tyre,  and  there  shipjied  as  fuel  to  the  towns  on 
the  coast  (Hob.  ii.  450).  The  general  level  of  the 
country  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  Jud*a  and 
Samaria,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  points 
which  reach  a  greater  elevation  than  anything  in 
the  south,  such  as  the  jirominent  group  of  Jcbcl 
Ju>-iiiuk,  and  perhaps  Tibnin  —  and  which  have 
all  the  greater  effect  from  the  surrounding  country 
being  lower.  Tibnin  lies  about  the  centre  of  the 
district,  and  as  far  north  as  this  the  valleys  run 
east  and  west  of  the  watershed,  but  above  it  they  run 
northwards  into  the  Lilaiiy,  which  cleaves  the  coun- 
try from  east  to  west,  and  forms  the  northern  border 
of  the  district,  and  indeed  of  the  Holy  Land  itself. 

22.  The  notices  of  this  romantic  district  in  the 
Bible  are  but  scanty;  in  fact,  till  the  date  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Galilee,  it  may  be  said,  for  all  purposes  of  his- 
tory, to  be  hardly  mentioned.  And  even  in  the 
New  Testament  times  the  interest  is  confined  to  a 
very  small  portion  —  the  south  and  southwest  cor- 
ner, containing  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  on  the 
confines  of.  Esdraelon,  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and 
Gennesaret,  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake." 

In  the  great  Roman  conquest,  or  rather  destruc- 
tion, of  Galilee,  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short  distance 
into  the  interior.  Jotapata  and  Giscala  —  neither 
of  them  more  than  12  miles  from  the  Lake  —  are 
the  farthest  points  to  which  we  know  of  the  strug- 
gle extending  in  that  wooded  and  impenetrable 
district.  One  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  possess 
describes  it  as  a  land  ''quiet  and  secure"  (Judg. 

1  The  associations  of  Mt.  Tabor,  dim  as  they  are, 
belong  to  the  Old  Testament :  for  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  it  was  no  more  the  scene  of  the 
Transtiguratioi:  than  th-  Moun'  of  Olives  was.  [Her- 
Mo^.  Amer  ed.     Tabob. 
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xviii.  27).  There  is  no  thoroughfare  through  it, 
nor  any  inducement  to  make  one.  May  there  not 
be,  retired  in  the  recesses  of  these  woody  hiils  and 
intricate  valleys,  many  a  village  whose  inhabitants 
have  lived  on  from  age  to  age,  undisturbed  by  the 
invasions  and  depojjulations  witii  which  Israelites, 
Assyrians,  Romans,  and  Moslems  have  successively 
visited  the  more  open  and  accessible  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

23.  From  the  present  appearance  of  this  district 
we  may,  with  some  allowances,  perhaps  gain  an 
idea  of  what  the  more  southern  j)ortions  of  the 
central  highlands  were  during  the  earlier  periods 
in  the  history.  There  is  little  material  ditierenco 
in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  two  regions.  Gal- 
ilee is  slightly  nearer  the  springs  and  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  snow-covered  Lebanon,  and  further 
distant  from  the  hot  siroccos  of  the  southern  des- 
erts, and  the  volcanic  nature  of  a  portion  of  its 
soil  is  more  favorable  to  vegetation  than  the  chalk 
of  .hidaia;  but  these  circumstances,  though  they 
would  tell  to  a  certain  degree,  would  not  produce 
any  very  marked  differences  in  the  appearance  of 
the  country  provided  other  conditions  were  alike. 
It  therefore  seems  fair  to  believe  that  the  hills  of 
Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Hebron,  when  Aliram  first 
wandered  over  them,  were  not  very  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Beliid  Besharah  or  the  Behid  el-Buttmif. 
The  timber  was  probably  smaller,  but  the  oak- 
groves'*  of  Moreh,  Manire,  Tabor,''  must  have  con- 
sisted of  large  trees;  and  the  narrative  implies  that 
the  " forests "  or  "woods"  of  Hareth,  Ziph,  and 
Bethel  were  more  than  mere  scrub. 

24.  The  causes  of  the  present  bareness  of  the 
face  of  the  country  are  two,  which  indeed  can 
hardly  be  separated.  The  first  is  the  destruction 
of  the  timber  in  that  long  series  of  sieges  and  in- 
vasions which  began  with  the  invasion  of  Shishak 
(u.  c.  circa  970)  and  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
This,  by  depriving  the  soil  and  the  streams  of  shel- 
ter from  the  burning  sun,  at  once  made,  as  it  in- 
variably does,  the  climate  more  arid  than  before, 
and  doubtless  diminished  the  rainfall.  The  second 
is  the  decay  of  the  terraces  necessary  to  retain  the 
soil  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  round  hills.  This 
decay  is  owing  to  the  general  unsettlement  and  in- 
security which  have  been  the  lot  of  this  poor  little 
country  almost  ever  since  the  Baliylonian  conquest. 
The  terraces  once  gone,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  which  they  supported  being  washed 
away  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter;  and  it  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  a  renewal  of  the  wood,  or  for  any 
real  improvement  in  the  general  face  of  the  coun- 
try, imtil  they  have  been  first  reestablished.  This 
cannot  happen  to  any  extent  until  a  just  and  firm 
go^■erInnent  shall  give  confidence  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 

2.5.  Few  things  are  a  more  constant  source  of 
surprise  to  the  stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  hill-tops  are,  throughout, 
selected  for  haliitation.  A  town  in  a  valley  is  a 
rare  exception.  On  tlie  other  hand,  scarce  a  single 
eminence  of  the  multitude  always  in  sight  but  is 
crowned  with  its  city  or  village,''  inhabited  or  in 
ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibility  but  in- 


b  In  the  Authorized  Version  rendered  inaccurately 
"plain."' 

c  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3)  has  no  connection  with  the 
mount  of  the  same  name. 

''  The  same  thing  may  be  observed,  though  not 
with  the  same   exclusive  regularit.v,  in  Provence,  a 
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accessibility  had  been  the  object  of  its  builders." 
And  indeed  sucli  was  their  object.  These  groups 
of  naked,  forlorn  structures,  piled  irregularly  one 
over  the  other  on  the  cur\e  of  the  hill-top,  their 
rectangular  outline,  flat  roofs,  and  blank  walls,  sug- 
gestive to  the  western  mind  rather  of  fastness  than 
of  peaceful  habitation,  surrounded  by  filthy  heaps 
of  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  approached  only  by  the 
narrow,  winding  path,  worn  white,  on  the  gray  or 
brown  breast  of  the  hill  —  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants, if  indeed  they  do  not  sometimes  contain  the 
actual  remains,  of  the  "  fenced  cities,  great  and 
walled  up  to  heaven,"  which  are  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Israelite  conquest. 
They  bear  witness  now,  no  less  surely  than  they 
did  even  in  that  early  age,  and  as  they  have  done 
through  all  the  ra\ages  and  conquests  of  thirty 
centuries,  to  the  insecurity  of  the  country  —  to  the 
continual  risk  of  sudden  plunder  and  destruction 
incurred  by  those  rash  enough  to  take  up  their 
dwellhig  in  the  plain.  Another  and  hardly  less 
valid  reason  for  the  practice  is  furnished  in  the 
terms  of  our  Lord's  well-known  apologue,  — namely, 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  loose  alluvial  "  sand  " 
of  the  plain  under  the  sudden  rush  of  the  winter 
torrents  from  the  neighboring  hills,  as  compared 
with  the  safety  and  firm  foundation  attainable  by 
building  on  the  naked  "  rock  "  of  the  hills  them- 
selves (Matt.  vii.  2i--27). 

2G.  These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the 
Israelites  their  main  difficulty  in  the  occupation  of 
the  country.  Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleet- 
ness  of  foot  availed,  there  those  hardy  warriors, 
fierce  as  lions,  sudden  and  swift  as  eagles,  sure- 
footed and  fleet  as  the  wild  deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8;  2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18),  e.asily  conquered.  It 
was  in  the  plains,  where  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  had  space  to  ma- 
noeuvre, that  they  failed  in  dislodging  the  aborigines. 
"  Judah  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley, because  they  had  chariots  of  iron  .... 
neither  could  Manasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Beth-shean  ....  nor  Megiddo,"  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraeloii  .  .  .  .  "  nor  could  Eph- 
raim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer," 
on  the  maritime  plain  near  Kanileh  .... 
"  nor  could  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Ac- 
cho  ....  and  the  Amorites  forced  the 
children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley  " 
(Judg.  i.  19-.35).  Tims  in  this  case  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  conquest  were  reversed  —  the  conquer- 
ors took  the  hills,  the  conquered  kept  the  plains. 
To  a  people  so  exclusive  as  the  .lews  there  must 
Lave  been  a  constant  satisfaction  in  the  elevation 
and  inaccessibility  of  their  highland  regions.  This 
is  evident  in  every  page  of  their  literature,  which 
IS  tinged  throughout  with  a  highland  coloring.  The 
"mountains"  were  to  "bring  peace,"  the  "  Uttle 
hills,  justice  to  the  people:"  when  plenty  came, 
the  corn  was  to  flourish  on  the  "  top  of  the  nioun- 


country  which,  in  its  natural  and  artificial  fixtures, 
presents  many  a  likeness  to  Palestine. 

*  Heuce  the  Saviour's  illustration  from  "a  city 
set  on  a  hill  "  (Matt.  v.  14)  was  perfectly  natural, 
without  its  being  suggested  by  any  particular  y>hirp 
■in  sight  at  the  time.  Stanley  writes  incorrectly  "  tlie 
city  "  {S.  S;  P.  p.  121,  .\uier.  ed.),  and  thinks  that 
Srifed  was  meant,  so  conspicuous  from  the  traditional 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  (Kurtin  Hattin).  The 
3reek  has  no  article.  H. 
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tains"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  3,  16).  In  like  manner  the 
mountains  were  to  be  joyful  before  Jehovah  when 
He  came  to  judge  his  people  (xcviii.  8).  What 
gave  its  keenest  sting  to  the  Babylonian  conquest, 
was  the  consideration  that  the  "  mountains  of  Is- 
rael," the  "  ancient  high  places,"  were  become  a 
"  prey  and  a  derision;  "  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  most  joyful  circumstances  of  the  restora^ 
tion  is,  that  the  mountains  •'  shall  yield  their  fruit 
as  before,  and  be  settled  after  their  old  estates  " 
(Ez.  xxxvi.  1,  8,  llj.  But  it  is  needless  to  multi- 
ply instances  of  this,  which  pervades  the  writings 
of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner,  and  must  be  familiar  to  every  student  of 
the  Bible.  (See  the  citations  in  .S.  ij-  P.  cli.  ii. 
viii.)  Nor  was  it  unacknowledged  by  the  sur- 
rounding heathen.  We  have  their  own  testimony 
that  in  their  estimation  Jehovah  was  the  "  God  of 
the  mountains"  (1  K.  xx.  28),  and  they  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  fact  by  fighting  (as  already 
noticed),  when  possible,  in  the  lowlands.  The 
contrast  is  strongly  brought  out  in  tlie  repeated 
expression  of  the  psalmists.  "  Some,"  like  the 
Canaanites  and  Philistines  of  the  lowlands,  "  put 
their  trust  in  chariots  and  some  in  horses;  but  we  " 
—  we  mountaineers,  from  our  "  sanctuary  "  on  the 
heights  of  "  Zion  "  —  ''will  remember  the  name 
of  Jehovah  our  God,"  "the  God  of  Jacob  our 
father,"  the  shepherd-warrior,  whose  only  weapons 
were  sword  and  bow  —  the  God  who  is  now  a  high 
fortress  for  us  —  "  at  whose  command  both  chariot 
and  horse  are  fallen,"  "  who  burneth  the  chariots 
in  the  fire  "   (Ps.  xx.  1,  7,  xlvi.  7-11,  Ixxvi.  2,  G). 

27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  other  edifices 
besides  the  "  fenced  cities."  The  tiny  white  domes 
which  stand  perched  here  and  there  on  the  summits 
of  the  eminences,  and  mark  the  holy  ground  in 
which  some  Mohammedan  saint  is  resting  —  some- 
times standing  alone,  sometimes  near  the  villaga 
in  either  case  surrounded  with  a  rude  inclosure,  and 
overshadowed  with  the  grateful  shade  and  pleasant 
color  of  terebinth  or  carob  —  these  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  "  high  places "  or  sanctuaries  so 
constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
were  set  up  "  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree  "  (Jer.  ii.  20;  Ez.  vi.  13). 

28.  From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  tlie  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level 
of  its  different  districts,  arises  a  further  peculiarity 
most  interesting  and  most  characteristic  —  namely, 
tlie  extensive  views  of  the  country  which  can  be 
obtained  from  various  commanding  points.  The 
number  oi panoramnx  which  present  themselves  to 
tlie  traveller  in  Palestine  is  truly  remarkable.  To 
s[)eak  of  the  west  of  Jordan  only,  for  east  of  it  all  is 
at  present  more  or  less  unknown  —  the  prospects 
from  the  height  of  Beni  naim,''  near  Hebron, 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  NcOy  Si(mwil, 
from  Bethel,  from  (ierizim  or  Ebal,  from  Jenin, 
Carmel,  Tabor,  Safed,  the  Castle  of  Banias,  the 
Kubbei  en-Nasr  above  Damascus  —  are  known  to' 
many  travellers.     Their  peculiar  charui   resides  in 

a  Two  such  may  be  named  as  types  of  the  rest,  — 
Kiirh/et  Jilt  (perhaps  an  ancient  Gath  or  Gitta),  perched 
on  one  of  tlie  western  spurs  of  the  Jebel  Nabti's,  and 
described  high  up  beside  the  road  from  Jdff'a  to  Nab- 
lus :  and  Wczr  or  Mazr,  on  the  absolute  top  of  the 
lofty  peaked  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  spring  of 
Jaluil  wells  forth. 

''  Ilobiuson.  Bibl.  Res.  i.  490. 
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their  wide  extent,  tlie  number  of  spots  historically  i 
remarkable  which  are  visible  at  once,  the  limpid  1 
clearness  of  the  air,  which  brings  the  most  distant 
objects  comparatively  close,  and  the  consideration  j 
that  in  many  cases  the  feet  must  be  standing  on 
the  same  ground,  and  the  eyes  resting  on  the  same 
spots  which  have  been  stood  upon  and  gazed  at  by 
the  most  famous  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes, 
of  all  the  successive  ages  in  the  eventful  history  of 
the  country.  We  can  stand  where  Abraham  and 
Lot  stood  looking  down  from  Bethel  into  the  Jor- 
dan Valley,  when  I^t  chose  to  go  to  Sodom  and 
the  great  destiny  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  fixed 
forever;"  or  with  Abraham  on  the  height  near  He- 
bron gazing  over  the  gulf  towards  Sodom  at  the 
vast  column  of  smoke  as  it  towered  aloft  tinged 
with  the  rising  sun,  and  wondering  whether  his 
kinsman  had  escaped ;  or  with  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed 
on  Gerizim  when  he  watched  the  armed  men  steal 
along  like  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  on  the 
plain  of  the  Mukhna;  or  with  Deborah  and  Barak 
on  Mount  Tabor  when  they  saw  the  hosts  of  the 
Canaauites  marshalling  to  their  doom  on  the  un- 
dulations of  Esdraelon ;  or  with  Elisha  on  Carrael 
looking  across  the  same  wide  space  towards  Shunem, 
and  recognizing  the  bereaved  mother  as  she  urged 
her  course  over  the  flat  before  him ;  or,  in  later 
times,  with  Mohanmied  on  the  heights  above 
Damascus,  when  he  put  by  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly 
paradise;  or  with  Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion  on  Nehy 
Samwil  when  he  refused  to  look  at  the  towers  of  the 
Holy  City,  in  the  deliverance  of  which  he  could 
take  no  jjart.  These  we  can  see;  but  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  extensive  of  all  we  caimot  see. 
The  view  of  Balaam  from  Pisgah,  and  the  view  of 
Moses  from  the  same  spot,  we  cannot  realize,  be- 
cause the  locality  of  Pisgah  is  not  yet  accessible. 
[Yet  see  Addition  to  Xebo,  Amer.  ed.] 

These  views  are  a  feature  in  which  Palestine  is 
perhaps  approached  by  no  other  country,  certainly 
by  no  country  whose  history  is  at  all  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  world.  Great  as  is  their  charm 
when  viewed  as  mere  landscapes,  their  deep  and 
abiding  interest  lies  in  their  intimate  comiection 
with  the  history  and  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  they  corroborate  its  statements.  By  its 
constant  reference  to  localities  —  mountain,  rock, 
plain,  river,  tree  — the  Bible  seems  to  invite  exam- 
ination ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  by  such  examina- 
tion that  we  can  appreciate  its  minute  accuracy  and 
realize  how  far  its  plain  matter-of-fact  statements 
of  actual  occurrences,  to  actual  persons,  in  actual 
places  —  how  far  these  raise  its  records  above  the 
unreal  and  unconnected  rhapsodies,  and  the  vain 
repetitions,  of  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions.'^ 

29.  A  few  words  must  be  said  in  general  de- 
scription of  the  maritime  lowland,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the 
highlands,  and  of  which  detailed  accounts  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  its  great  divisions. 

This  region,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  tlie  ^lediterranean,  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  d-Arish,  south  of  Gaza,  to  Mount 


a  Stanley,  S.  §"  P  pp.  218,  219. 

b  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  compare 
(in  regard  to  this  one  only  of  the  many  points  in  wliich 
they  differ)  the  Bible  with  the  Koran.  So  little  as- 
certainable oonnection  lias  the  Koran  with  the  life  or 
career  of  Mohammed,  tliat  it  seems  Impossible  to 
arrange  it  with  any  certainty  in  the  order,  real  or 
ostensible,  of  its  compositiou.     With  the  liitjlc,  oa  the 
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Carmel.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  por- 
tions, each  of  about  half  its  length :  the  lower  one 
the  wider;  the  upper  one  the  narrower.  The  lower 
half  is  the  Plain  of  the  Philistines  —  Philistia,  or, 
as  the  Hebrews  called  it,  the  Shefelah  or  lowland. 
[Skphela.]  The  upper  half  is  the  Sharon  or  Sa- 
ron  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  "  Forest 
country  "  of  Josephus  and  the  LXX.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  13,  §  3;  LXX.  Is.  kv.  10).  [Sharon.] 
Viewed  from  the  sea  this  maritime  region  appears 
ns  a  long,  low  coast  of  white  or  cream-colored  sand, 
its  slight  undulations  rising  occasionally  into 
mounds  or  cliffs,  which  in  one  or  two  places,  such 
as  .Jdjt'n  and  Urn-kkalid,  almost  aspire  to  the  dig- 
nity of  lieadlands.  Over  these  white  undulations, 
in  the  farthest  background,  stretches  the  faint  blue 
level  hue  of  the  highlands  of  Judsea  and  Samaria. 

30.  Such  is  its  appearance  from  without.  But 
from  within,  when  traversed,  or  overlooked  from 
some  point  on  those  blue  hills,  such  as  Beit-ur  or 
Beii-neitif.  the  prospect  is  very  different. 

The  Philistine  Plain  is  on  an  average  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  in  width  from  the  coast  to  the  first 
beginning  of  the  belt  of  hills,  which  forms  the  grad- 
ual approach  to  the  highland  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  This  district  of  inferior  hills  contains 
many  places  which  have  been  identified  with  those 
named  in  the  lists  of  the  Conquest  as  being  in  the 
plain,  and  it  was  therefore  probably  attached  origi- 
nally to  the  plain,  and  not  to  the  highland.  It  is 
described  by  modern  travellers  as  a  beautiful  open 
country,  consisting  of  low  calcareous  hills  rising 
from  the  alluvial  soil  of  broad  arable  valleys,  covered 
with  inhabited  villages  and  deserted  ruins,  and 
clothed  with  much  natural  shrubbery  and  with 
large  plantations  of  olives  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation ;  the  whole  gradually  broadening  down  into 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  jilaiii ''  itself.  The  plain 
is  in  many  parts  almost  a  dead  level,  in  others 
gently  undulating  in  long  waves;  here  and  there 
low  mounds  or  hillocks,  each  crowned  with  its  vil- 
lage, and  more  rarely  still  a  hill  overtopping  the 
rest,  like  Tell  es-SnJieh  or  Ajlun,  the  seat  of  some 
fortress  of  Jewish  or  Crusading  times.  The  larger 
towns,  as  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the 
shore,  are  surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  olive, 
sycamore,  and  palm,  as  in  the  days  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28)  —  some  of  them  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  country.  The  whole  ])lain 
appears  to  consist  of  a  brown  loamy  soil,  light,  but 
rich,  and  almost  without  a  stone.  This  is  noted  as 
its  characteristic  in  a  remarkable  expression  of  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Maccabsean  wars,  a  great  part 
of  which  'were  fought  in  this  locality  (1  Mace.  x. 
73).  It  is  to  this  absence  of  stone  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  ancient  towns  and  villages  —  so 
much  more  complete  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  —  is  to  be  traced.  The  common  material 
is  brick,  made,  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  of  the 
sandy  loam  of  the  plain  mixed  with  stubble,  and 
this  has  been  washed  away  in  almost  all  cases  by 
the  rains  of  successive  centuries  (Thomson,  p.  563). 
It  is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines  possessed 


other  hand,  each  book  belongs  to  a  certain  period.  It 
(le.«cribes  the  persons  of  that  period  ;  the  places  under 
tlie  names  which  they  then  bore,  and  with  many  a 
note  of  identity  by  which  they  can  often  be  still  rec- 
ognized; so  that  it  may  be  said,  almost  without 
exaggeration,  to  be  the  best  Handbook  to  Palestine, 
c  Robinson,  Bibl.  Rei:.  ii.  15,  20,  29,  32,  228. 
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ft,  one  enormous  cornfield ;  an  ocean  of  wheat  cov- 
ers the  wide  expanse  between  the  hills  and  the  sand 
dunes  of  the  sea-shore,  without  interruption  of  any 
kind  —  no  break  or  hedge,  hardly  even  a  single 
olive-tree  (Thomson,  p.  552;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  176). 
Its  fertility  is  marvelous;  for  the  prodigious  crojjs 
which  it  raises  are  produced,  and  probably  have 
been  produced  almost  year  by  year  for  the  last 
40  centuries,  without  any  of  the  appliances  which 
we  find  necessary  for  success  —  with  no  manin-e 
beyond  that  naturally  supplied  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  hill-torrents  —  without  irrigation, 
without  succession  of  crops,  and  with  only  the 
rudest  method  of  husbandry.  No  wonder  that  the 
Jews  struggled  hard  to  get,  and  the  Philistines  to 
keep  such  a  prize:  no  w^onder  that  the  hosts  of 
Eofypt  and  Assyria  were  content  to  traverse  and 
re-traverse  a  region  where  their  supplies  of  corn 
were  so  "  abundant  and  so  easily  obtained. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Philistine  Plain,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bdi  Jlbrin,  appears  to  have  been 
covered,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  with  a  forest, 
called  the  Forest  of  Gerar ;  but  of  this  no  traces  are 
known  now  to  exist  (Procopius  of  Gaza,  Scholia  on 
2  Chr.  xiv.). 

ol.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower  than 
Philistia.  It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mouniains,  which  are  here  of  a 
more  abrupt  character  than  those  of  Philistia,  and 
without  the  intermediate  hilly  region  there  occur- 
ring. At  the  same  time  it  is  more  undulating  and 
irregular  than  the  former,  and  crossed  by  streams 
from  the  central  hills,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  and  containing  water  duriiisr  the  whole  year. 
Owing  to  the  general  level  of  the  surface  and  to 
the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  shore,  se\'eral  of 
these  streams  spread  out  into  wide  marshes,  which 
might  without  difficulty  be  turned  to  purposes  of 
irrigation,  but  in  their  present  neglected  state  form 
large  boggy  places.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich, 
varying  from  bright  red  to  deep  black,  and  pro- 
ducing enormous  crops  of  weeds  or  grain,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Here  and  there,  on  the  margins  of 
the  streams  or  the  borders  of  the  marshes,  are  large 
tracts  of  rank  meadow,  where  many  a  herd  of 
camels  or  cattle  may  be  seen  feeding,  as  the  royal 
herds  did  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2U). 
At  its  northern  end  Sharon  is  narrowed  by  the 
low  hills  which  gather  round  the  western  flanks 
of  Caruiel,  and  gradually  encroach  upon  it  until  it 
terminates  entirely  against  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  itself,  leaving  only  a  narrow  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  by  which  to  communicate 
with  the  plain  on  the  north. 

32.  The  tract  of  white  sand  already  mentioned 
as  forming  the  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast,  is 
gradually  encroaching  on  this  magnificent  region. 
In  the  south  it  has  buried  Askelon,  and  in  the 
north  between  Cfesarea  and  Jaffa  the  dunes  are 
said  to  be  as  iiuicli  as  three  miles  wiile  and  300 
feet  high.  The  ulistruction  wiiich  is  thus  caused 
to  the  outflow  of  tiie  streams  has  been  already 
noticed.  .\11  along  tlie  edge  of  Sharon  tiiere  are 
pools  and  marshes  due  to  it.  In  some  plaees^the 
sand  is  covered  by  a  stunted  growth  of  maritime 
pines,  the  descendants  of  the  forests  which  at  tlie 
Christian  era  gave  its  name  to  tiiis  portion  of  the 
Plain,  and  which  seem  to  have  existed  as  late  as 
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the  second  Crusade  (Vinisauf  in  Chron.  of  Crus.). 
It  is  probable,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that 
the  Jews  never  permanently  occupied  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  this  rich  and  favored  region.  Its 
principal  towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to  the 
different  tribes  (.Tosh.  xv.  45-47;  xvi.  3,  Gezer 
xvii.  11,  Dor,  etc.);  but  this  was  in  anticipation 
of  the  intended  conquest  (xiii.  3-6).  The  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion (1  Sam.  v.,  xxi.  10,  xxvii.);  and  the  district 
was  regarded  as  one  independent  of  and  apart  from 
Israel  (xxvii.  2;  1  K.  ii.  3ii;  2  K.  viii.  2,  3).  In 
like  manner  Dor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  27),  and  Gezer  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  till  taken  from  them  in  Solo- 
mon's time  by  his  father-in  law  (1  K.  ix.  16). 
We  find  that  towards  the  end  of  the  monarchy  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  in  possession  of  Lydd, 
Jimzu,  Ono,  and  other  places  in  the  plahi  (Neh. 
xi.  35;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18);  but  it  was  only  by  a 
gradual  process  of  extension  from  their  native  hills, 
in  the  rough  ground  of  which  they  were  safe  from 
the  attack  of  cavalry  and  chariots.  But,  though 
the  Jews  never  had  any  hold  on  the  region,  it  had 
its  own  population,  and  towns  probably  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Syria.  Both  Gaza  and  Askelon  had 
regular  ports  (mnjumas) :  and  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  they  were  very  important  and  very  large 
long  before  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  (Ken- 
rick,  Plmidcia,  pp.  27-29).  Ashdod,  though  on 
the  open  plain,  resisted  for  29  years  the  attack  of 
the  whole  Egyptian  force :  a  similar  attack  to  that 
which  reduced  Jerusalem  without  a  blow  (2  Chr. 
xii. ),  and  was  sufficient  on  another  occasion  to 
destroy  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half,  even 
when  fortified  by  the  works  of  a  score  of  successive 
monarchs  (2  K.  xxv.  1-3). 

33.  In  the  Roman  times  this  region  was  con- 
sidered the  pride  of  the  country  {B.  J.  i.  29,  §  9), 
and  some  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
province  stood  in  it  —  Cassarea,  Antipatris,  Dios- 
polis.  The  one  ancient  port  of  the  Jews,  the 
"  beautiful "  city  of  Joppa,  occupied  a  position 
central  between  the  Shefelah  and  Sharon.  Koads 
led  from  these  various  cities  to  eacii  other,  to  Jeru- 
salem, Neapolis.  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  and 
to  Ptolemais  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south. 
The  commerce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damas- 
cus, of  Persia  and  India,  p.assed  tiiis  way  to  Egypt, 
Rome,  and  the  infant  colonies  of  tlie  west;  and  that 
traffic  and  the  constant  movement  of  troops  back- 
wards and  forwards  must  have  made  this  plain  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  populous  regions  of  Syria 
at  the  time  of  (_'hrist.  Noic,  (.'oesurea  is  a  wave- 
washed  ruin;  Antipatris  has  vanished  both  in  name 
and  substance;  Diospolis  has  shaken  off  the  appel- 
lation which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
and  is  a  nier.e  village,  remarkable  only  for  the  ruin 
of  its  fine  medireval  church,  and  for  the  palm-grove 
which  shrouds  it  from  view.  Joppa  alone  main- 
tains a  dull  life,  surviving  solely  because  it  is  the 
nearest  point  at  which  the  sea-going  travellers  from 
tiie  west  can  approach  Jerusalem.  For  a  few  miles 
above  .laffa  cultivation  is  still  carried  on,  but  the 
fe;ir  of  the  Bedouins  who  roam  (as  they  always 
have  ''roamed)  over  parts  of  the  plain,  plundering 
all  passers-by,  and  extorting  black  mail  from  the 
wretched  peasants,  has  desolated  a  large  district, 


«   Le  greiiier  de  la  Syrie.  (Puc  de  Raguse,  Voyasie). 
b  The  Bedouins  from  beyond  Jordan,  whom  Gideon 
rep'Used,  destroyed  the  earth  "  as  far  as  Gaza ;  •'  ('.  e. 


they  filled  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  overflowed  iutc 
Sharon,  and  thence  southwards  to  the  richest  prize  of 
the  day. 
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and  effectually  prevents  it  being  used  ahy  longer 
as  the  route  for  travellers  from  south  to  north ; 
while  in  the  portions  which  are  free  from  this 
scourge,  the  teeming  soil  itself  is  doomed  to  un- 
productiveness through  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  its 
Turkish  rulers,  whose  exactions  have  driven,  and 
are  driving,  its  industrious  and  patient  inhabitants 
to  remoter  parts  of  the  land." 

34.  The  characteristics  already  described  are 
hardly  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Her  hiOy  surface 
and  general  height,  her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil, 
her  torrent  beds  wide  and  dry  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  even  her  belt  of  maritime  lowland  — 
these  she  shares  with  other  lands,  though  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  them  united  elsewhere. 
But  there  is  one  feature,  as  yet  only  alluded  to, -in 
which  she  stands  alone.  This  feature  is  the  Jor- 
dan —  the  one  River  of  the  country. 

35.  rro])erly  to  comprehend  this,  we  must  cast 
our  eyes  for  a  few  moments  north  and  south,  out- 
side the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  From 
top  to  bottom  —  from  north  to  south  —  from  An- 
tioch  to  Akaba  at  the  tip  of  the  eastern  horn  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Syria  is  cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
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trench  running  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  iMedi- 
terranean,  and  dividing,  as  if  by  a  fosse  or  ditch, 
the  central  range  of  maritime  highlands  from  those 
further  east.^  At  two  points  only  in  its  length  is 
the  trench  interrupted :  by  the  range  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon,  and  bj'  the  high  ground  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  three  compartments  thus 
formed,  the  northern  is  the  valley  of  the  Orontes ; 
the  southern  is  the  Wac/y  el-Arabah,  while  the 
central  one  is  the  valley  of  the  .lordan,  the  Arabah 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Aulon  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Ghm-  of  the  Arabs.  Whether  this  remarkable 
fissure  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  originally  ran 
without  interruption  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  was  afterwards  (though  still  at  a 
time  long  anterior  to  the  historic  period)  broken  by 
the  protrusion  or  elevation  of  the  two  tracts  just 
named,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  present  state 
of  our  geological  knowledge  of  this  region.  The 
central  of  its  three  divisions  is  the  only  one  with 
which  we  have  at  present  to  do;  it  is  also  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three.  The  river  is  elsewhere 
described  in  detail  [Jordan']  :  but  it  and  the  val- 
i  ley  through  which  it  rushes  down  its  extraordinary 


frofilf-Suctiou  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mount  Hermon,  along  the  line  of  the  Jordan. 


descent  —  and  which  seems  as  it  were  to  inclose 
and  conceal  it  during  the  whole  of  its  course  — 
must  be  here  briefly  characterized  as  essential  to  a 
correct  comprehension  of  the  country  of  which  they 
form  the  external  barrier,  dividing  Galilee,  P>phrain), 
and  Judah  from  Bashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab,  re- 
spectively. 

36.  To  speak  first  of  the  Yalley.  It  begins  with 
the  river  at  its  remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  the 
N.  W.  side  of  Hermon,  and  accompanies  it  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  L50 
miles.  During  the  whole  of  this  distance  its  course 
is  straight,  and  its  direction  nearly  due  north  and 
south.  The  springs  of  Hasbeiya  are  1,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  IMediterranean,  and  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,317  feet  below 
it,  so  that  between  these  two  points  the  valley  falls 
with  more  or  less  regularity  through  a  height  of 
more  tlian  3,000  feet.  But  though  the  river  dis- 
appears at  this  point,  the  valley  still  continues  its 
descent  bcl(jw  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it 
reaches  a  further  depth  of  1,308  feet.      So  that  the 

a  This  district,  called  tlie  Srihel  Athlit,  between  the 
sea  and  the  western  flanks  of  C'armel,  has  been  within 
a  Tery  few  years  reduced  from  being  one  of  the  most 
thriving  and  productive  regions  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  to  the  government, 
to  desolation  and  desertion,  by  these  wicked  exactions. 
The  taxes  are  paid  in  kind  ;  and  the  officers  who  gather 
tliem  demand  so  much  grain  for  their  own  perquisites 
as  to  leave  the  peasant  barely  enough  for  the  next 
sowing.  In  addition  to  this,  as  long  as  any  people 
remain  in  a  district  they  ai-e  Uable  for  the  whole  of  the 
tax  at  whi:h  the  district  is  rated.     No  wonder  that 


bottom  of  this  extraordinary  crevasse  is  actually 
more  than  2,600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.''  Even  that  portion  which  extends  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  lake  and  is  open  to  observation, 
is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  road  by  which  these  depths 
are  reached  from  the  l\Iount  of  Olives  or  Hebron 
must  be  \ery  steep  and  abrupt.  But  this  is  not 
its  real  peculiarity.  Equally  great  and  sudden 
descents  may  be  found  in  our  own  or  other  moun- 
tainous countries.  That  which  distinguishes  this 
from  all  others  is  the  fact  that  it  is  made  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  tra\eller  who  stands 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  reached  a  point 
nearly  as  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  the 
miners- in  the  lowest  levels  of  the  deepest  mines  of 
Cornwall. 

37.  In  width  the  valley  varies.  In  its  upper  and 
shallower  portion,  as  between  Banias  and  the  lake 
of  Huleh,  it  is  about  five  miles  across;  the  inclos- 
ing mountains  of  moderate  height,  though  tolerably 
vertical  in  character;  the  floor  almost  an  absolute 


under  such  jiressure  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scihel 
Athlit  have  almost  all  emigrated  to  Egypt,  where  the 
system  is  better,  and  better  administered. 

b  So  remarkable  is  this  depi'es.sion,  that  it  is  adopted 
by  tlie  great  geographer  Ritter  as  the  base  of  his  de- 
scription of  Syria. 

<-■  Deep  as  it  now  is,  the  Dead  Sea  was  once  doubt- 
less far  deeper,  for  the  sediment  brought  into  it  by 
the  Jordan  must  be  gradually  acciuiiulatiug.  No  data 
however,  exist  by  which  to  judge  of  the  rate  of  this 
accumulation. 
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flat,  with  the  mysterious  river  hidden  from  sight 
iu  an  impenetrable  jungle  of  reeds  and  marsh  vege- 
tation. 

Between  the  Hflleh  and  .the  Sea  of  (Jalilee,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  information,  it  contracts,  and 
becomes  more  of  an  ordinary  ravine  or  glen. 

It  is  in  its  third  and  lower  jiortion  that  the 
valley  assumes  its  more  definite  and  regular  char- 
acter. During  the  greater  part  of  this  portion,  it 
is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the  one  wall  to 
the  other.  The  eastern  mountains  preserve  their 
straight  line  of  direction,  and  their  massive  hori- 
zontal wall-like  aspect,  during  almost  the  whole" 
distance.  Here  and  there  they  are  cloven  by  the 
vast  mysterious  rents,  through  which  the  Hiero- 
niax,  the  W<ulij  Zurka,  and  other  streams  force 
their  way  down  to  the  Jordan.  The  western  moun- 
tains are  more  irregular  in  height,  their  slopes 
less  vertical,  and  their  general  line  is  interrupted 
by  projecting  outposts  such  as  Tell  Fdsail,  and 
Kuril  Surtribeh.  North  of  Jericho  they  recede 
in  a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the  valley 
becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth  which  it 
thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  What  the  real  bottom  of  this 
cavity  may  be,  or  at  what  depth  below  the  surface, 
is  not  yet  known,  but  that  which  meets  the  eye  is 
a  level  or  gently  undulating  surface  of  light  sandy 
soil,  about  Jericho  brilliant  white,  about  Beisan 
dark  and  reddish,  crossed  at  intervals  by  the  tor- 
rents of  the  western  highlands  which  have  ploughed 
their  zigzag  course  deep  down  into  its  soft  sub- 
stance, and  even  in  autumn  betr.ay  the  presence  of 
moisture  by  the  bright  green  of  the  thorn-bushes 
which  flourish  in  and  around  their  channels,  and 
cluster  in  greater  profusion  round  the  spring-heads 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Formerly  palms 
abounded  on  both  sides  *  of  the  .lordan  at  its 
lower  end,  but  none  now  exist  there.  Passing 
through  this  vegetation,  such  as  it  is,  the  traveller 
emerges  on  a  plain  of  bare  sand,  furrowed  out  in 
imiumerable  channels  Ijy  the  rain-streams,  all  run- 
ning eastward  towards  the  river,  which  lies  there 
in  the  distance,  though  invisible.  Gradually  these 
channels  increase  in  number  and  depth  till  they 
form  steep  cones  or  mounds  of  sand  of  brilliant 
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o  North  of  the  Wady  Zurka  their  character  alters. 
They  lose  the  vertical  wall-like  appearance,  so  striking 
at  .Jerftho,  and  become  more  broken  and  sloping.  The 
writer  liad  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  behind 
Beisan  from  the  Burj  at  Zerin  in  October,  1861.  Zerin, 
though  distant,  is  suflBciently  high  to  command  a 
prospect  into  the  interior  of  tlie  mountains.  Thus 
viewed,  their  wall-like  character  had  entirely  vavnished. 
There  appeared,  instead,  an  infinity  of  separate  sum- 
mits, fully  as  irregular  and  multitudinous  as  any  dis- 
trict west  of  Jordan,  rising  gradually  in  height  as  they 
receded  eastward.  Is  this  the  case  with  this  locality 
only  ?  or  would  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Jordan 
prove  equally  broken,  if  viewed  sufficiently  near? 
Prof.  Stanley  hints  that  such  may  be  the  case  (S.  Sf 
P.  p.  320).  Certainly  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Samaria 
appear  as  much  a  "  wall  "  as  those  east  of  Jordan, 
when  viewed  from  the  sea-coast.  "^ 

''  .Tericho  was  the  city  of  palm-trees  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
15) ;  and  Josephus  mentions  the  palms  of  Abila,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  as  the  scene  of  Moses' 
last  address.  "  The  whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea," 
says  Mr.  Pi  ole,  "  is  strewed  with  palms  "  ( Gpnifr. 
Society\<<  Journal,  1856).  Dr.  Ander.son  (p.  192)  de- 
scribes a  largo  grove  as  standing  on  the  lower  margin 
of  the  sea  between  Wady  Mojeb  (Arnon)  and  Zurka 
Mam  (Callirhoe). 


white,  50  to  100  feet  high,  their  lower  part  loos^ 
but  their  upper  portion  indurated  by  the  action  of 
the  rains  and  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  sun.e 
Here  and  there  these  cones  are  marshaled  in  a 
tolerably  regular  line,  like  gigantic  tents,  and  form 
the  bank  of  a  terrace  overlooking  a  flat  considerably 
lower  in  level  than  that  already  traversed.  After 
crossing  this  lower  flat  for  some  distance,  another 
descent,  of  a  few  feet  only,  is  made  into  a  thick 
growth  of  dwarf  shrubs:  and  when  this  has  been 
pursued  until  the  traveller  has  weU-nigh  lost  all 
patience,  be  suddenly  arrives  on  the  edge  of  a 
"  hole  "  filled  with  thick  trees  and  shrubs,  whose 
tops  rise  to  a  level  with  his  feet.  Through  the 
thicket  comes  the  welcome  sound  of  rushing  waters. 
This  is  the  Jordan.'^ 

38.  Buried  as  it  is  thus  between  such  lofty 
ranges,  and  shielded  from  every  breeze,  the  climate 
of  the  .Tordan  Valley  is  extremely  hot  and  relaxing. 
Its  enervating  influence  is  shown  by  the  inhabitants 
of  .Tericho,  who  are  a  small,  feeble,  exhausted  race, 
dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  on  the 
hardier  peasants  of  the  highland  villages  (Rob.  i. 
550),  and  to  this  day  prone  to  the  vices  which  are 
often  developed  by  tropical  climates,  and  which 
lirought  destruction  on  Sodom  and  (iomorrah.  But 
the  circumstances  which  are  unfavorable  to  morals 
are  most  favorable  to  fertility.  Whether  there  was 
any  great  amount  of  cultivation  and  habitation  iu 
this  region  in  the  times  of  the  Israelites  the  Bible 
does  not ''  say ;  but  in  post-biblical  times  there  is 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho,  and 
of  Abila  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose-gardens 
of  the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  who 
calls  the  whole  district  a  "divine  spot"  {de7oi> 
Xoopiov,  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3;  see  vol.  ii.  1265)./  Beth- 
shan  was  a  ])roverb  among  the  ralibis  for  its  fertil- 
ity. Succotli  was  the  site  of  .Jacob's  first  settlement 
west  of  the  .lordan;  and  therefore  was  probalily 
then,  as  it  still  is,  an  eligible  spot.  In  later  times 
indigo  and  sugar  appear  to  have  been  grown  near 
Jericho  and  elsewiiere ;  a  aqueducts  are  still  par- 
tially standing,  of  Christian  or  Saracenic  arches; 
and  there  are  remains,  all  over  the  plain  between 
Jericho  and  the  river,  of  former  residences  or  towns 


c  The  writer  is  here  speaking  from  his  own  observa- 
tion of  the  lower  part.  A  similar  description  is  given 
by  Lynch  of  the  upper  part  ( Official  Report,  April  13  ; 
Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  125). 

d  The  lines  which  liave  given  many  a  young  mind 
its  first  and  most  lasting  impression  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  surrounding  scenery,  are  not  more  accurate 
than  many  other  versions  of  Scripture  scenes  and 
facts :  — 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
S^taiid  dressed  in  living  green  : 
So  th  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 
While  Jordan  rolled  between." 

e  Besides  Gilgal,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  four 
cities  or  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho 
(Josh,  xviii.  21).  The  rebuilding  of  the  last-named 
town  in  Ahab's  reign  probably  indicates  an  increase 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

,/'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  Trcpi'^Mpo?,  or  "  re- 
gion round  about  "  Jordan,  mentioned  in  tlie  Gospels, 
and  possibly  answering  to  the  Cirrar  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.     (See  Stanley,  .<?.  Sf  P.  pp.  284,  488.) 

n  The  word  suckknr  (sugar)  is  found  in  the  names 
of  places  near  Tiberias  below  Sebbeh  (Masada),  and 
near  Gana,  as  well  as  at  Jericho.  All  these  are  in  the 
depressed  regions.  For  the  indigo,  sec  Poole  (Gengr. 
Journal,  xxvi.  57). 
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and  of  systems  of  irrigation  (Hitter,  Jordan,  pp.  503, 
512)  Phasaelis,  a  few  miles  further  north,  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great:  and  there  were  other 
towns  either  in  or  closely  bordering  on  the  plain. 
At  present  this  part  is  almost  entirely  desert,  and 
cultivation  is  confined  to  the  upper  portion,  between 
Sakut  and  Beisnii.  There  indeed  it  is  conducted 
on  a  grand  scale;  and  the  traveller  as  he  journeys 
along  the  road  which  leads  over  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains,  overlooks  an  innnense  extent 
of  the  richest  land,  abundantly  watered,  and  cov- 
ered with  corn  and  other  grain."  Here,  too,  as  at 
Jericho,  the  cultivation  is  conducted  principally  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  on  the  western 
mountains. 

39.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the  towns, 
or  for  the  cultivation  which  formerly  existed,  or  still 
exists,  in  the  Gliur,  is  obtained  from  the  ton-ents 
and  springs  of  the  western  mountains.  For  all 
purposes  to  which  a  river  is  ordinarily  applied,  the 
Jordan  is  useless.  So  rapid  that  its  course  is  one 
continued  cataract;  so  crooked,  that  in  the  whole 
of  its  lower  and  main  course,  it  has  hardly  half  a 
mile  straight;  so  broken  with  rapids  and  other  im- 
pediments, that  no  boat  can  swim  for  more  than 
the  same  distance  continuously ;  so  deep  below  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  country  that  it  is  invisible, 
and  can  only  with  difficulty  be  approached;  reso- 
lutely refusing  all  communication  with  the  ocean, 
and,  ending  in  a  lake,  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
which  render  navigation  impossible  —  with  all  these 
characteristics  the  Jordan,  in  any  sense  which  we 
attach  to  the  word  "  river,"  is  no  river  at  all :  alike 
useless  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  it  is  in  fact, 
what  its  Arabic  name  signifies,  nothing  but  a 
"  great  watering  place  "  {Sheriat  el-Khebir). 

40.  But  though  the  .Jordan  is  so  uidike  a  river 
in  the  western  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so 
than  the  other  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  It  is 
at  least  perennial,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  mere  winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly 
drying  up  after  the  commencement  of  summer: 
"  What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish;  when 
it   is   hot  they  are    consumed  out  of  their  place 

.  they  go  to  nothing  and  perish  "  (Job 
vi.  17).  For  fully  half  the  year,  these  "  rivers  "  or 
"  brooks,"  as  our  version  of  the  Bible  renders  the 
special  term  (nachat)  which  designates  them  in 
the  original,  are  often  mere  dry  lanes  of  hot  white 
or  gray  stones;  or  if  their  water  still  continues  to 
run,  it  is  a  tiny  rill,  working  its  way  through  heaps 
of  parched  boulders  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  flat 
tract  of  loose  stones,  often  only  traceable  by  the 
thin  line  of  verdure  which  springs  up  along  its 
course.  Those  who  have  ti'axelled  in  Provence  or 
Granada  in  the  summer  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  this  description,  and  in  comprehending 
how  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  river  "  or  "  brook  " 
must  nnslead  those  who  can  only  read  the  exact 
and  vivid  narrative  of  the  Bible  through  the  medium 
of  the  Authorized  Version.'' 

This  subject  will  be  more  fully  described,  and  a 
list  of  the  few  perennial  streams  of  the  Holy  Land 
given  under  Rivek. 


a  Robinson,  iii.  314  ;  and  from  the  writer's  own  ob- 
servation. 

b  *  To  prevent  this  confusion,  some  recent  geogra- 
phers (as  Dr.  Menke,  on  his  map,  Gotha,  1868)  very 
properly  distinguish  the  river  and  Wurjy  from  each 
other  by  different  signs.  H. 
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41.  How  far  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  country  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Though  not  the  shortest  route  between 
Galilee  and  Judrea,  it  would  yet,  as  far  as  the  levels 
and  form  of  tiie  ground  are  concerned,  lie  the  most 
practicable  for  large  bodies;  though  these  advan- 
tages would  be  seriously  counterbalanced  by  the 
sultry  heat  of  its  climate,  as  compared  with  the 
fresher  air  of  the  more  difficult  road  over  the  high- 
lands. 

The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  are  very  scanty. 

(1.)  From  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we  find  that  th« 
captives  taken  from  Judah  by  the  army  of  tl\e 
northern  kingdom  were  sent  back  from  Sanjarirt  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jericho.  The  route  pursued 
was  probably  by  Nablus  across  the  Mvk/ma,  and  by 
IVady  Farrah  or  Fasail  into  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Why  this  road  was  taken  is  a  mystery,  since  it  is 
not  stated  or  implied  that  the  captives  were  accom- 
panied by  any  heavy  baggage  which  would  make 
it  difficult  to  travel  over  the  central  route.  It 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  usual  road 
from  the  north  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  Luke  xvii.  11 
with  xix.  1),  as  if  there  were  some  impediment  to 
passing  through  the  region  immediately  north  of 
the  city. 

(2.)  Pompey  brought  his  army  and  siege-train 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  40),  past  Scy- 
thopolis  and  Pella,  and  thence  by  Kore.ie  (possibly 
the  present  Kci-awa  at  the  foot  of  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah)  to  Jericho  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  4;  B.  J.  i. 
6,  §  5). 

(3.)  Vespasian  marched  from  Emmaus,  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  east  of  Ram- 
leh,  past  Neapolis  {Nablus),  down  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah  or  Fasail  to  Korese,  and  thence  to  Jericho  {B. 
J.  iv.  8,  §  1);  the  same  route  as  that  of  the  cap- 
tive Judasans  in  No.  1. 

(4.)  Antoninus  Martyr  (cir.  A.  D.  600),  and  pos- 
sibly Willibald  '^  (A.  D.  722)  followed  this  route  to 
Jerusalem. 

(5.)  Baldwin  I.  is  said  to  have  journeyed  from 
Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims. 

(6.)  In  our  own  times  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  has  been  traversed  by  De  Bertou,  and  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  accompanied  the  American 
Expedition  as  geologist,  but  apparently  by  few  if 
any  other  travellers.  % 

42.  IMonotonoiis  and  uninviting  as  much  of  the 
Holy  Land  will  appear  from  the  above  description 
to  English  readers,  accustomed  to  the  constant  ver- 
dure, the  succession  of  flowers,  lasting  almost 
throughout  the  year,  the  ample  streams  and  the 
varied  surface  of  our  own  country — we  must  re- 
member that  its  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after  that 
weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the  desert,  and 
even  by  the  side  of  the  brightest  recollections  of 
Egypt  that  they  could  conjure  up,  must  have  been 
very  different.  Alter  the  "  great  and  terriljle  wil- 
derness "  with  its  "  fiery  serpents,"  its  "  scorpions,'' 
'■drought,"  and  '-rocks  of  flint"  :  the  slow  and 
sultry  march  all  day  in  the  dust  of  that  enormous 
procession;  the  eager  looking  forward  to  the  well 


c  Wilhbald  omits  his  route  between  Csesarea  (?  C. 
Philippi  =  Banias)  and  tlie  monastery  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  near  .Jericho.  He  is  always  assumed  to  have 
come  down  the  valley. 
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at  which  the  eiicarapinent  was  to  be  pitched :  the 
crowdinir,  the  fighting,  the  clamor,  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment round  the  modicum  of  water  when  at 
last  the  desired  spot  was  readied;  the  "light 
bread""  so  long  "  loathed  " ;  the  rare  treat  of 
animal  food  when  the  quails  descended,  or  an  ap- 
proach to  the  sea  permitted  the  "fish"''  to  be 
caught;  after  this  daily  struggle  for  a  painful  ex- 
istence, how  grateful  must  have  been  the  rest  af- 
forded by  the  Land  of  Promise !  —  how  delicious  the 
shade,  scanty  though  it  were,  of  the  hills  and 
ravines,  the  gushing  springs  and  green  plains, 
even  the  mere  wells  and  cisterns,  the  vineyards 
and  olive-yards  and  "  fruit  trees  ''  in  abundance," 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  covering  the  coimtry 
with  their  long  black  lines,  the  bees  swarming 
round  their  pendant  combs''  in  rock  or  wood! 
Moreover  they  entered  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,''  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the  full 
glory  and  freshness  of  its  brief  spring-tide,  before 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time  to 
wither  its  flowers  and  embrown  its  \erdure.  Tak- 
ing all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  bold  metaphors/ of  oriental  speech  — 
so  different  from  our  cold  depreciating  expressions, 
—  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  those  wayworn 
tra\ellers  could  have  chosen  no  fitter  words  to  ex- 
press what  their  new  country  was  to  them  than 
those  which  they  so  often  employ  in  the  accounts 
of  the  conquest  —  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands." 

43.  Again,  the  variations  of  the  seasons  may  ap- 
pear tons  slight,  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  hot; 
but  after  the  monotonous  climate  of  I'^gypt,  where 
rain  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  where  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  is  hardly  perceptible, 
the  "  rain  of  heaven "  must  have  been  a  most 
grateful  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the  former  and 
the  latter  —  the  occasional  snow  and  ice  of  the  win- 
ters of  Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  returning  spring, 
must  have  had  double  the  effect  which  they  would 
produce  on  those  accustomed  to  such  changes. 
Nor  is  the  change  only  a  relative  one;  there  is  a 
real  difference  —  due  partly  to  the  higher  latitude 
of  Palestine,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea  — 
between  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  ICwyptian 
valley  and  the  invigorating  sea-breezes  which  blow 
over  the  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Judah. 

44.  The  contrast  with  Egypt  would  tell  also  in 
another  way.  In  place  of  the  huge  ever-flowing  river 
whose  only  variation  was  from  low  to  high,  and 
from  high  to  low  again,  .and  which  lay  at  the  low- 
est level  of  that  level  country,  so  that  all  irriga- 
tion had  to  be  done  by  artificial  labor —  "  a  land 


«  Num.  xxi.  5.  *  Num.  xi.  22. 

c  Neh.  ix.  25.  d  \  Sam.  xiv.  26. 

f  Josh.  V.  10,  11. 

,/'  See  some  useful  remarks  ou  the  use  of  similar 
language  by  the  natives  of  the  East  at  the  present 
day,  in  reference  to  spots  inadequate  to  such  expres- 
sions, in  Tilt  Jews  in  the  East,  by  Beaton  ami  Fraukl 
(ii.  359). 

'/  *  For  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  see  B'ooT. 
Watering  with  the  (Amer.  ed.).  ""^  H. 

h  The  view  taken  above,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Promised  Land  was  greatly  enhanced  to  the  Israelites 
by  its  contrast  with  the  scenes  they  liad  previously 
passed  through,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  such 
laudatory  expressions  as  "  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,-'  "  the  glory  of  all  lands,"  etc..  occur,  with 
•are  exceptions,  in  those  parts  of  the  Bible  only  which 
purport    to   have    been   composed  just   before   their 
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where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot  like  a  garden  of  herbs"!/ — in  place  of 
this,  they  were  to  find  themselves  in  a  land  of  con- 
stant and  considerable  undulation,  where  the  water, 
either  of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  fiowiny 
stream,  could  be  procured  at  the  most  varied  eleva- 
tions, requiring  only  to  be  judiciously  husbanded 
and  skillfully  conducted  to  find  its  own  way  through 
field  or  garden,  whether  terraced  on  the  hill-sides 
or  extended  in  the  broad  bottoms.''  But  such  change 
was  not  compulsory.  Those  who  preferred  the 
climate  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  Egypt  could 
resort  to  the  lowland  plains  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
where  the  temperature  is  more  constant  and  many 
degrees  higher  than  on  the  more  elevated  districts 
of  the  country,  where  the  breezes  never  penetrate, 
where  the  light  fertile  soil  recalls,  as  it  did  in  the 
earliest «'  times,  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  Jor  ■ 
dan  in  its  lowness  of  level  presents  at  least  one 
point  of  resemldance  to  the  Nile. 

45.  In  truth,  on  closer  consideration,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  monotony,  there  is 
a  variety  in  the  Holy  Land  really  remarkable. 
There  is  the  variety  due  to  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  the  variety  of  clim.ate  and  of  natural  appearances, 
proceeding,  partly  from  those  very  differences  of 
level,  and  partly  from  the  proximity  of  the  snow- 
capjied  Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north  and  of 
the  torrid  desert  on  the  south ;  and  which  approx- 
imate the  climate,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  re- 
gions much  further  north.  There  is  also  the 
variety  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sea  —  "  the  eternal  freshness  and  liveli- 
ness of  ocean." 

40.  Each  of  these  is  continually  reflected  in  the 
Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast  between  the  high- 
lands and  lowlands  is  more  than  implied  in  th(» 
habitual  forms  of  ^' expression,  "going  vp"  to 
.Judah,  Jerusalem,  Hebron;  "going  down'"  to 
Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda,  Cfesarea,  Gaza,  and 
Egypt.  More  than  this,  the  difference  is  marked 
unmistakably  in  the  to])ographical  terms  which 
so  abound  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  literature. 
"  The  mountain  of  Judah,"  "the  mountain  of  Is- 
rael," "  the  mountain  of  Naphtali,"  are  the  names 
by  which  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  highlands 
are  designated.  The  predominant  names  for  the 
towns  of  the  same  district  —  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gaba, 
Gibeon  (meaning  "hill");  liamah,  Ramathaim 
(the  "brow  "of  an  eminence);  Mizpeh,  Zophim, 
Zephathah  (all  modifications  of  a  root  signifying  a 
wide  prospect)  — all  reflect  the  elevation  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  they  were  situated.     On  the  other 


entrance,  and  that  in  the  few  cases  of  their  employ- 
ment by  the  Prophets  (Jer.  xi.  5,  xxxii.  22  ;  Ez.  xx. 
6,  15)  there  is  always  an  allusion  to  "  Egypt,"  ''  the 
iron  furnace,"  the  passing  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  wil- 
derness, to  point  the  contr.ast. 

i  Gen.  xiii.  10.  Ali  Bey  (ii.  209)  says  that  the 
maritime  plain,  from  Klmii  Younes,  to  Jaffa,  is  "  of 
rich  soil,  similar  to  the  slime  of  the  Nile."  Other 
points  of  resemblance  are  mentioned  by  Robinson 
{Bib'.  Res.  ii.  22,  34,  35,  226),  and  Thomson  {Lana 
anil  Bink,  ch.  36).  The  plain  of  Gennes.aret  still  ■'  re- 
calls the  valley  of  the  Nile  "  (Stanley,  S.  ^-  P.  p.  374). 
The  papyrus  is  said  to  grow  there  (Buchanan,  C/er. 
Furloiii;li,  p.   392). 

*'  The  same  expressions  are  still  used  by  the  .\rabs 
of  the  Nejil,  with  reference  to  Syria  and  their  own 
country  (Wallin,  Geogr.  Soc.  Joimml,  xxiv.  174). 
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nand,  the  great  lowland  districts  have  each  their 
peculiar  name.  The  southern  part  of  the  maritime 
plain  is  "  the  Sliefelah;  "  the  northern,  "  Sharon;  " 
tlie  valley  of  the  Jordan,  "ha-Arabah;"  names 
which  are  never  interchanged,  and  never  confounded 
with  the  terms  (such  as  emek,  nachal,  gai)  em- 
ployed for  the  ravines,  torrent-beds,  and  small  val- 
leys of  the  highlands." 

47.  I'he  differences  in  climate  are  no  less  often 
mentioned.  The  Psalmists,  Prophets,  and*  his- 
torical books,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun  and  the  dryness  of  sunnuer;  no 
less  than  to  the  various  accompaniments  of  winter 
—  the  rain,  snow,  frost,  ice,  and  fogs,  which  are 
experienced  at  Jerusalem  and  other  ])laces  in  the 
upper  country  quite  sufficiently  to  make  every  one 
familiar  with  them.  Even  the  sharp  alternations 
between  the  heat  of  the  days  and  the  coldness  of 
the  nights,  which  strike  every  tra\eller  in  Pales- 
tine, are  mentioned. <^  The  Israelites  practiced  no 
commerce  by  sea;  and,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Joppa,  not  only  possessed  no  harbor  along  the 
whole  length  of  their  coast,  but  had  no  word  by 
which  to  denote  one.  But  that  their  poets  knew 
and  appreciated  the  phenomena  of  the  sea  is  plain 
from  such  expressions  as  are  constantly  recurring 
in  their  works — "the  great  and  wide  sea,"  its 
"ships."  its  "monsters,"  its  roaring  and  dashing 
"waves,"  its  "depths,"  its  "sand,"  its  mariners, 
the  perils  of  its  navigation. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  show  how  materially 
the  Bible  has  gained  in  its  hold  on  western  na- 
tions by  these  vivid  reflections  of  a  country  so 
much  more  like  those  of  the  West  than  are  most 
oriental  regions:  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  has  been  admirably  brought  out  by 
Professor  Stanley  in  Sinai  and  Palcsliiie,  chap.  ii. 
sect.  vii. 

48.  In  the  preceding  description  allusion  has 
been  made  to  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Holy  Land.  But  it  is  impossible  to  close  this 
account  without  mentioning  a  defect  which  is  even 
more  characteristic  —  its  lack  of  monuments  and 
personal  relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  gave  it  its  claim  to  our  venera- 
tion and  affection.  When  compared  with  other 
nations  of  equal  antiquity  —  Egypt,  Greece,  Assyria, 
the  contrast  is  truly  remarkable.  In  Egypt  and 
Greece,  and  also  in  Assyria,  as  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge at  present  extends,  we  find  a  series  of  build- 
ings, reaching  down  from  the  most  remote  and 
mysterious  antiquity,  a  chain,  of  which  hardly  a 
link  is  wanting,  and  which  records  the  progress  of 
the  people  in  civilization,  art,  and  religion,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  buildings  of  the  medifeval  architects 
do  that  of  the  various  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
We  possess  also  a  multitude  of  objects  of  use  and 
ornament,  belonging  to  those  nations,  truly  aston- 
ishing in  nunilier,  and  pertaining  to  every  station, 
office,  and  fact  in  their  official,  religious,  and  do- 
mestic life.  But  in  Palestine  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or 
part  of  an  edifice,  of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it 


«  It  is  impossible  to  trace  these  correspondences 
and  distinctions  m  the  English  Bible,  our  translators 
not  havinir  always  rendered  the  same  Hebrew  by  the 
same  English  word.  But  the  corrections  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  I'rofessor  Stanley's  Sinni  and 
Palest  i)ie. 

i>  Ps.  xix.  6  xxxji.  4  ;  Is  iv.  6,  xxv.  5  ;  Gen.  xviii. 
1  i  1  Sair    xl.  9  ;  Net    vii.  3. 
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is  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  Exca- 
vated tombs,  cisterns,  flights  of  stairs,  which  are 
encountered  everywhere,  are  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  They  may  be  —  some  of  them,  such  as 
the  tombs  of  Hinnom  and  Shiloh,  probably  are  — 
of  very  great  age,  older  than  anything  else  in  the 
country.  But  there  is  no  evidence  either  way,  and 
as  far  as  the  history  of  art  is  concerned  nothing 
would  be  gained  if  their  age  were  ascertained.  The 
only  ancient  buildings  of  which  we  can  speak  with 
certainty  are  those  which  were  erected  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  during  their  occupation  of  the 
country.  Not  that  these  buildings  have  not  a  cer- 
tain individuality  which  separates  them  from  any 
mere  tireek  or  Koman  building  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
But  tiie  fact  is  certain,  that  not  one  of  (hem  was 
built  while  the  Israelites  were  masters  of  the  coun- 
try, and  before  the  date  at  which  western  nations 
began  to  get  a  footing  in  Palestine.  And  as  with 
the  Ijuildings  so  with  other  memorials.  With  one 
exception,  the  museums  of  Europe  do  not  possess 
a  single  piece  of  pottery  or  metal  work,  a  single 
weapon  or  household  utensil,  an  ornament  or  a 
piece  of  armor,  of  Israelite  make,  which  can  give 
us  the  least  conception  of  the  manners  or  outward 
appliances  of  the  nation  before  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  coins  form 
the  single  exception.  A  few  rare  specimens  still 
exist,  the  oldest  of  them  attributed  —  though  even 
that  is  matter  of  dispute  —  to  the  Maccabees,  and 
their  rudeness  and  insignificance  furnish  a  stronger 
evidence  than  even  their  absence  could  imply,  of 
the  total  want  of  art  among  the  Israelites. 

It  may  be  said  that  Palestine  is  now  only  in  the 
same  condition  with  Assyria  before  the  recent  re- 
searches brought  so  much  to  light.  But  the  two 
cases  are  not  parallel.  'I'he  soil  of  Babylcmia  is  a 
loose  loam  or  sand,  of  the  description  best  fitted 
for  covering  up  and  jjreserving  the  relics  of  former 
ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  hard  and  rocky,  and  the  soil  lies  in 
the  valleys  and  lowlands,  where  the  cities  were  only 
very  rarely  Iniilt.  If  any  store  of  Jewish  relics 
were  remaining  embedded  or  hidden  in  suitable 
ground  —  as  for  example,  in  the  loose  mass  of  debris 
which  coats  the  slopes  around  Jerusalem  —  we 
should  expect  occasionally  to  find  articles  which 
might  be  recognized  as  Jewish.  This  was  the  case 
in  Assyria.  Long  before  the  mounds  were  explored. 
Rich  brought  home  many  fragments  of  inscriptions, 
bricks,  and  engraved  stones,  which  were  picked  up 
on  the  surfixce,  and  were  evidently  the  productions 
of  some  nation  whose  art  was  not  then  known. 
But  in  Palestine  the  only  objects  hitherto  discovered 
have  all  belonged  to  the  West  —  coins  or  arms  of 
the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

The  buildings  already  mentioned  as  being  Jewish 
in  character,  though  carried  out  with  foreign  de- 
tails, are  the^  Rillowing :  — 

The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Judges :  the 
liuildings  known  as  the  tombs  of  Absalom.  Zecha- 
riah,  St.  James,  and  Jehoshaphat;  the  monolith 
at  Siloam,  —  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem ; 


c  Jer.  xxxvi.  SO.  Gen.  xxxi.  40  refers  —  unless  the 
recent  speculations  of  Mr.  Beku  should  prove  true  — 
to  Mesopotamia. 

*  Mr.  Beke  supposes  a  Haran  in  Syria  near  Da- 
mascus to  be  meant  in  Gen.  xxxi.  40.  For  the  grounds 
of  that  opinion  and  the  insufficiency  of  them,  see 
addition  to  Haran,  Anier.  ed.  H. 
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the  ruined  synagogues  at  Meiron  and  Kefr  Bir'im, 
But  there  are  two  edifices  wliich  seem  to  bear  a 
cliaracter  of  tlieir  own,  and  do  not  so  clearly  betray 
the  style  of  the  West.  These  are,  the  iiiclosure 
round  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebron;  and  portions  of 
the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  walls  of  the 
Harum  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  vaulted  passage 
below  the  Aksa.  Of  the  former  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The 
latter  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Te.mple;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  name  one  or  two 
considerations  which  seem  to  bear  against  their 
being  of  older  date  than  llerod.  (1.)  Herod  is 
distinctly  said  by  Josephus  to  have  removed  the 
old  foundations,  and  l;iid  others  in  their  stead,  in- 
closing double  the  original  area  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  3; 
B.  ./.  i.  21,  §  1).  (2. )  The  part  of  the  wall  which 
all  acknowledge  to  be  the  oldest  contains  the  spring- 
ing of  an  arch.  This  and  the  vaulted  passage  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  builders  earlier  than  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  (3. )  The  masonry  of  these  mag- 
nificent stones  (absurdly  called  the  "bevel"),  on 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  is  not  ex- 
clusively Jewish  or  even  Eastern.  It  is  found  at 
Persepolis;  it  is  also  found  at  Cnidus  and  through- 
out Asia  Minor,  and  at  Athens ;  not  on  stones  of 
such  enormous  size  as  those  at  Jerusalem,  but 
similar  in  their  workmanship." 

M.  Renan,  in  his  recent  report  of  his  proceedings 
ill  Phoenicia,  has  named  two  circumstances  which 
must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  suppressing  art  or 
architecture  amongst  the  ancient  Israelites,  while 
their  very  existence  proves  that  the  people  had  no 
genius  in  that  direction.  These  are  (1)  the  pro- 
hibition of  sculptured  representations  of  living 
creatures,  and  (2)  the  command  not  to  build  a 
temple  anywhere  but  at  .Jerusalem.  The  hewing 
or  polishing  of  building-stones  was  even  forbidden. 
"  What,"  he  asks,  "  would  Greece  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  illegal  to  build  any  temples  but  at  Delphi 
or  Eleusis  ?  In  ten  centuries  the  Jews  had  only 
three  temples  to  build,  and  of  these  certainly  two 
were  erected  under  the  guidance  of  foreigners.  The 
existence  of  synagogues  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
IMaccabees,  and  the  Jews  then  naturally  emplo3ed 
the  Greek  style  of  architecture,  which  at  that  time 
reigned  universally." 
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<e  *  In  the  former  of  the  passages  here  cited  {Ant. 
XV.  11,  §  3)  Josephus  limits  Herod's  work  of  recon- 
struction to  the  Naos.,  or  body  of  the  temple,  and  the 
adjacent  porticoes.  He  expressly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  foundations  of  the  Temple  proper,  which 
Herod  relaid,  and  the  solid  walls  of  the  outer  inclosure, 
which  were  laid  by  Solomon.  These  outer  walls  he 
represents  as  composed  of  .stones  so  vast  and  so  firmly 
joined  by  bands  of  iron,  as  to  be  immovable  for  all 
time  —  iicti'rJTOvs  tw  ttui'tI  ;(poi'a).  Some  of  the  courses 
of  the  walls  which  he  thus  describes,  evidently  ex- 
istinn;  in  his  day,  are  plainly  recognizable  now  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  walls  of  el-Haram,  including 
the  immense  Layers  which  remain  of  the  arch  of  the 
ancient  bridge  across  the  Tyropoeon.  His  more  minute 
description  of  the  Temple  and  its  area  in  another  work 
(B.  /.  V.  5,  §§  l-(3)  correspond  entirely  with  this  state- 
ment. He  also  mentions  (§  8)  the  additiou"*t'o  this 
inclosure  by  Herod  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  tower 
of  Antonia.  The  original  inclosure  of  the  Temple 
measured  four  stadia  in  circumference  ;  but  he  tells 
us  (§  2)  that  the  area,  "including  the  tower  of  An- 
tonia," measured  six  stadia. 

When,  now,  in  the  latter  passage  quoted  above 
(B.  J.,  i.  21,  §  1),  he  tells  us  that  Herod  "  inclosed 
double  the  original  area,'"  he  clearly  refers  to  this 
accession  of  the  space  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  on  the 


In  fact  the  Israelites  never  lost  the  feeling  or  the 
traditions  of  their  early  pastoral  nomad  life.  Long 
after  the  nation  had  been  settled  in  the  country, 
the  cry  of  those  earlier  days,  "  To  your  tents,  U 
Israel!  "  was  heard  in  periods  of  excitement.*  Thj 
prophets,  sick  of  the  luxury  of  the  cities,  are  con- 
stantly recalling <-'  the  "tents"  of  that  simpler,  less 
artificial  life ;  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  nay  even 
perhaps  of  Zerubbabel,  was  spoken  of  to  the  last  as 
the  "  tent''  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  the  "  place  where 
David  had  pitched  <=  his  tent."  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  eminent  as  Jews  have  been  in  other  de- 
partments of  arts,  science,/  and  aflfairs,  no  Jewish 
architect,  painter,  or  sculptor  has  ever  achieved  any 
signal  success. 

The  Geology.  —  Of  the  geological  structure 
of  Palestine  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  our 
information  is  but  imperfect  and  indistinct,  and 
that  much  time  must  elapse,  and  many  a  cherished 
hypothesis  be  sacrificed,  before  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation can  be  arrived  at  of  its  more  remarkable 
phenomena. 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  here  more  than  a 
very  cursory  sketch,  addressed  to  the  general  and 
non-scientific  reader.  The  geologist  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  original  works  from  which  these 
remarks  have  been  compiled. 

1.  The  main  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  (1) 
the  observations  contained  in  the  Travels  of  Rus- 
segger,  an  Austrian  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
who  visited  this  amongst  other  countries  of  the 
East  in  183G-38  {Reiseii  in  Grieclienlund,  etc.,  4 
vols.,  Stuttgard,  1841-49,  with  Atlas);  (2)  the 
Report  of  H.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  an  American 
geologist,  formerly  Professor  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  who  accompanied  Captain  Lynch  in  his 
exploration  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  {Geol. 
lieconiiitissance,  in  Lynch's  Official  Report,  4to, 
18.52,  pp.  75-207);  and  (3)  tlie  Diary  of  Blr.  H 
Poole,  who  visited  Palestine  on  a  mission  for  the 
British  government  in  1830  [Journal  of  Geogr. 
Society,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  55-70).  Neither  of  these 
contains  anything  approaching  a  complete  investi- 
gation, either  as  to  extent  or  to  detail  of  observa- 
tions. Russegger  travelled  from  Sinai  to  Hebron 
and  Jerusalem.  He  explored  carefully  the  route  be- 
tween the  latter  place  and  the  Dead  Sea.     He  then 


north.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  dislocation  of  the 
"  immovable  "  walls  which  Solomon  had  built  above 
the  valleys  on  the  northeast  and  southwest,  or  to  any 
«iilargement  by  Herod  of  the  area  in  those  directions. 
''  No  mention  is  made  of  his  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  massive  walls  of  the  exterior  inclosure  " 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  i.  418).  The  portions  of  the 
walls  referred  to  in  the  article  above  are  almost  indis- 
putably Jewish.  In  a  previous  article,  "  the  masonry 
in  the  western  wall  near  its  southern  extremity,"  is 
claimed  by  Mr.  Fergussou  as  iu  the  judgment  of  "  al- 
most all  topographei'S,  a  proof  that  the  wall  there 
formed  part  of  the  substructures  of  the  Temple  " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1314,  Amer.  ed  ). 

The  recent  excavations  of  Lieut.  Warren  appear 
to  have  fully  convinced  Mr.  Grove  that  these  sub- 
structions are  "  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Romans," 
and  clearly  Jewish.  S.  W. 

t>  2  Sam.  XX.  1  ;  1  K.  xii.  16  (that  the  words  are 
not  a  mere  formula  of  the  historian  is  proved  by  their 
occurrence  in  2  Chr.  x.  16) ;  2  K.  xiv.  12. 

<■  Jer.  XXX.  18  ;  Zech.  xii.  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  .5.5,  &c 

''  I's.  Ixxxiv.  1,  xliii.  3,  Ixxvi.  2;  Judith  ix.  8. 

<■  Is.  xxix.  1,  xvi.  5. 

/  See  the  well-known  passage  in  Coningsi'>y,  bk.  ir. 
ch.  15. 
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proceeded  to  Jaffa  by  the  ordinary  road ;  and  from 
thence  to  BejTut  and  the  Lebanon  by  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  Cana,  Akka,  'iyre,  and  Sidon.  Thus  he 
left  the  Dead  Sea  in  its  most  interesting  portions, 
the  Jordan  Valley,  the  central  highlands,  and  the 
important  district  of  the  upper  Jordan,  untouched. 
His  work  is  accompanied  by  two  sections:  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  Jordan,  and  from  Tabor 
to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  His  observations,  though 
clearly  and  attractively  given,  and  evidently  those 
of  a  practiced  observer,  are  too  short  and  cursory 
for  the  subject.  The  general  notice  of  his  journey 
is  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  76-157  ;  the  scientific  observations, 
tables,  etc.,  are  contained  between  pp.  161  and  291. 
Dr.  Anderson  visited  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  Lebanon  between  Beyrilt  and  Banias,  Galilee, 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan ;  made  the  circuit 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  explored  the  district  between 
that  lake  and  Jerusalem.  His  account  is  evidently 
drawn  up  with  great  pains,  and  is  far  more  elabo- 
rate than  that  of  Kussegger.  He  gives  full  analy- 
ses of  the  different  rocks  which  he  examined,  and 
very  good  lithographs  of  fossils ;  but  unfortunately 
his  work  is  defornjed  by  a  very  unreadable  style. 
Mr.  Poole's  journey  was  confined  to  the  western 
and  southeastern  portions  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Jordan,  the  country  between  the  latter  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  beaten  track  of  the  central  high- 
lands from  Hebron  to  Nublns. 

2.  From  the  reports  of  these  observers  it  appears 
that  the  Holy  Land  is  a  much-disturbed  moun- 
tainous tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
(Jurassic  and  cretaceous);  the  southern  offshoot  of 
the  chain  of  Lebanon ;  elevated  considerably  above 
the  sea  level ;  with  partial  interruptions  from  ter- 
tiary and  basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part  of  a  vast 
mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  every  direction 
except  west,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft  from  north  to 
south  by  a  straight  crevasse  of  moderate  width, 
but  extending  in  the  southern  portion  of  its  centre 
division  to  a  truly  remarkable  depth  ("2,625  ft.) 
below  the  sea  level.  This  crevasse,  which  contains 
the  principal  watercourse  of  the  country,  is  also 
the  most  exceptional  feature  of  its  geology.  Such 
fissures  are  not  uncommon  in  limestone  formations; 
but  no  other  is  known  of  such  a  length  and  of  so 
extraordinary  a  dejith,  and  so  open  throughout  its 
greatest  extent.  It  may  have  Ijeen  volcanic  in  its 
origin ;  the  result  of  an  iipheaval  from  lieneath, 
which  has  tilted  the  limestone  back  on  each  side, 
leaving  this  huge  split  in  the  strata;  the  volcanic 
force  having  stopped  short  at  that  point  in  the 
operation,  without  intruding  any  volcanic  rocks 
into  the  fissure.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the 
crater-like  form  of  the  basins  of  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias anri  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Iluss.  pp.  206,  207),  and 
by  many  other  tokens  of  volcanic  action,  past  and 
present,  wiiich  are  encountered  in  and  around  those 
lakes,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley. 
Or  it  may  ha\e  been  excavated  by  the  gradual 
action  of  the  ocean  during  the  immense  periods  of 
geological  operation.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson  (pp.  79,  140,  205);  but 
further  examination  is  necessary  before  a  positive 
opinion  can  be   pronounced.     The  ranges  of  the 


.o  The  surface  of  the  Dead  iSea  is  1,.317  feet  below 
the  Mediterranean,  and  its  depth  1,308  feet. 

*  The  table  of  altitudes  (vol,  ii.  p.  127'    Amer.  ed.) 
makes  the  figures  somewhat  different.  H 
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hills  of  the  surface  take  the  direction  nearly  duo 
north  and  .south,  though  frequently  thrown  from 
their  main  bearing  and  much  broken  up  into  de- 
tached masses.  The  lesser  watercourses  run  chiefly 
east  and  west  of  the  cerjtral  highlands. 

3.  I'he  limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or  rather 
groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one,  which  usually 
meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country  from  Hebron 
to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid  stone,  varying  in 
color  from  white  to  reddish  brown,  with  very 
few  fossils,  inclining  to  crystaUine  structure,  and 
abounding  in  caverns.  Its  general  surface  has  beea 
formed  into  gently  rounded  hills,  crowded  more 
or  less  thickly  together,  separated  by  narrow  valleys 
of  denudation  occasionally  spreading  into  small 
plains.  The  strata  are  not  well  defined,  and  al- 
though sometimes  level''  (in  which  case  they  lend 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  terraces),  are  more 
often  violently  disarranged. <^  Remarkable  instances 
of  such  contortions  are  to  be  found  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  where  the  beds  are 
seen  pressed  and  twisted  into  e\ery  variety  of 
form. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  contor- 
tions, as  well  as  the  general  form  of  the  surface, 
are  due  to  forces  not  now  in  action,  but  are  part  of 
the  general  configuration  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
left  after  the  last  of  that  succession  of  immersions 
below,  and  uphea\als  from,  the  ocean,  by  which 
its  present  form  was  given  it,  long  prior  to  the  his- 
toric period.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that 
the  broad  geological  features  of  this  or  any  part  of 
the  country  are  appreciably  altered  from  what  they 
were  at  the  earliest  times  of  the  Bible  history. 
The  evidences  of  later  action  are,  howe\er,  often 
visible,  as  for  instance  where  the  atniosjjhere  and 
the  rains  have  furrowed  the  face  of  the  limestone 
cliffs  with  long  and  deep  vertical  channels,  often 
causing  the  most  fantastic  forms  (And.  pp.  89,  111 ; 
Poole,  p.  56). 

4.  This  limestone  is  often  found  crowned  with 
chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  deposit  which 
probably  once  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, but  has  only  partially  survived  subsequent 
immersions.  In  many  districts  the  coarse  flint  or 
chert  which  oriirinally  belonged  to  the  chalk  is 
found  in  great  ],irofusion.  It  is  called  in  the  coun- 
try chalcedony  (I'oole,  p.  57). 

On  the  heights  which  border  the  western  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  this  chalk  is  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  more  undisturbed,  and  contains  numer- 
ous springs  of  salt  and  sulphurous  water. 

5.  Near  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  ordinary 
limestone  is  often  mingled  with  large  bodies  of 
dolomite  (masnesian  limestone),  a  hardish  semi- 
crystalline  rock",  reddish  white  or  brown,  with 
glistening  surface  and  pearly  lustre,  often  contain- 
ing pores  and  small  cellular  cavities  lined  with 
oxide  of  iron  or  minute  crystals  of  bitter  spar. 
It  is  not  stratified:  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
has  not  been  ))roduced  among  the  ordinary'  lime- 
stone by  some  subsequent  chemical  agency.  Jlost 
of  the  ca\erns  near  Jerusalem  occur  in  this  rock, 
though  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  found 
in  the  more  friable  chalky  limestone.''  So  much 
for  the  upper  stratum. 


6  As  at  the  twin  hills  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient  Gibeon, 
below  Nehij  Sinnwit. 

c-  As  on  the  road  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Seit-iir  about  five  miles  from  el-Jib. 

d  See  the  description  of  the  caverns  of  Beit  Jibrin 
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6.  The  lower  stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or 
■eries  of  beds  —  the  u]iper,  dusky  in  color,  con- 
torted and  cavernous  like  that  just  described,  but 
more  ferruffinous  ^  the  lower  one  dark  gray,  com- 
pact and  solid,  and  cliaracterized  by  abundant  fos- 
sils of  cidaris^  an  extinct  echinus,  the  spines  of 
which  are  the  well-known  "olives"  of  the  con- 
vents. This  last-named  rock  appears  to  form  the 
substratum  of  the  whole  country,  east  as  well  as 
west  of  the  Jordan. 

The  ravine  by  which  the  traveller  descends  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (2,700  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean)  to  .Jericho  (900  below  it) 
cuts  through  the  strata  already  mentioned,  and 
affords  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  examining 
them.  The  lower  formation  differs  entirely  in  char- 
acter from  the  upper.  Instead  of  smooth,  conunon- 
place,  swelHng  outlines,  everything  here  is  rugged, 
pointed,  and  abruj)!.  Huge  fissures,  the  work  of 
the  earthquakes  of  ages,  cleave  the  rock  in  all 
directions —  they  are  to  he  found  as  much  as  1,000 
feet  deep  by  not  more  than  .30  or  40  feet  wide,  and 
with  almost  vertical «  sides.  One  of  them,  near 
the  ruined  khan  at  wliicli  travellers  usually  halt, 
presents  a  most  interesting  and  ciiaracteristic  sec- 
tion of  the  strata  (Russegger,  pp.  247-251,  &c.). 

7.  After  the  limestone  had  received  the  general 
form  which  its  surface  still  retains,  but  at  a  time 
fivr  anterior  to  any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced 
and  broken  by  large  eruptions  of  lava  pushed  up 
from  beneath,  which  has  broken  up  and  overflowed 
the  stratified  beds,  and  now  appears  in  the  form  of 
basalt  or  trap. 

8.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria.  Tliey  are  first  encountered  on 
the  southwestern  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
(Kuss.  p.  2.58):  then  they  are  lost  sight  of  till  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plain  is  reached,  being  probably 
hidden  below  the  deep  rich  soil,  except  a  few  peb- 
bles here  and  there  on  the  surface.  Beyond  this 
they  abound  over  a  district  which  may  be  said  to 
be  contained  between  Ddala  on  the  north,  Tiberias 
on  the  east.  Tabor  on  the  south,  and  Turan  on  the 
west.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  centres  of 
eruption :  one,  and  that  the  most  ancient  (And.  pj). 
12!),  134),  at  or  about  the  Kurn  Hattln  (the  tra- 
ditional Mount  of  Beatitudes),  whence  the  stream 
flowed  over  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  towards 
the  lake  (Ptuss.  pp.  250,  260).  This  mass  of  basalt 
forms  the  clifl^s  at  the  back  of  Tiberias,  and  to  its 
disintegration  is  due  the  black  soil,  so  extremely 
productive,  of  the  Ard  el-Hammn  and  the  Plain 
of  (Jennesaret,  which  lie,  the  one  on  the  south,  the 
otiier  on  the  north,  of  the  ridge  of  Ilidlin.  The 
other  —  the  more  recent  —  was  more  to  the  nortli, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Safed,  where  three  of  the 
ancient  craters  still  exist,  converted  into  the  reser- 
voirs or  lakes  of  el-Jis/i,  Taiteba,  and  Dddta  (And. 
pp.  128,  129;  Caiman,  in  Kitto's  Phys.  Geoij.  p. 
119). 

The  basalt  of  Tiberias  is  fully  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson.  It  is  dark  iron-gray  in  tint,  .cellular, 
hut  firm  in  texture,  amygdaloidal,  the  cells  filled 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  olivine  and  augite,  with  a 
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and  Deir  Bubban  iu  Rob.  ii.  23,  51-53 ;  and  Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  155. 

«  Similar  rents  were  cleft  in  the  rock  of  cl-Jish  by 
the  earthquake  of  1837  (Caiman,  in  Kitto,  Pli.  Geog. 
p.  158). 

b  Is.  xxiv.  17-20;  Amos  ix.  6,  &c.,  &c. 
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specific  gravity  of  2-6  to  2-9.  It  is  often  columnar 
in  its  more  developed  portions,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  cliftis  behind  the  town.  Here  the  junctions  of 
the  two  formations  may  be  seen ;  the  base  of  the 
clifls  being  limestone,  while  the  crown  and  brow 
are  massive  basalt  (pp.  124,  135,  13(3). 

The  lava  of  Delala  and  the  northern  centre  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  Tiberias,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Anderson  to  he  of  later  date.  It 
is  found  of  various  colors,  from  black-brown  to 
reddish-gray,  very  porous  in  texture,  and  contains 
uuich  pumice  and  scoriffi;  polygonal  columns  are 
seen  at  el-Jish,  where  the  neighboring  cretaceous 
beds  are  contorted  in  an  unusual  manner  (And.  pp. 
128,  120,  1-30). 

A  third  variety  is  found  at  a  spur  of  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  projecting  into  the  Airl  el-lluleh  below 
Kedes,  and  refen-ed  to  by  Dr.  Anderson  as  Tdl  el- 
Ilaiijeh  ;  but  of  this  rock  he  gives  no  description, 
and  declines  to  assign  it  any  chronological  position 
(p.  134). 

9.  The  volcanic  action  which  in  pre-historic  times 
projected  this  basalt,  has  left  its  later  traces  in  the 
ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  is  even  still 
active  in  the  form  of  earthquakes.  Not  to  speak 
of  passages ''  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  suggested  except  by 
such  awful  catastrophes,  there  is  at  least  one  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  them,  namely,  that  of  Zechariah 
(.xiv.  5)  to  an  earthqu.ake  in  the  reign  of  Uzzi.ah, 
which  is  corroborated  by  Josephus,  who  adds  that 
it  injured  the  Temple,  and  brought  down  a  large 
mass  of  rock  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  {Ant.  ix. 
10,  §  4). 

"Syria  and  Palestine,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
{Principles.,  8th  ed.  p.  340),  "abound  in  volcanic 
appearances;  and  very  extensive  areas  have  been 
shaken  at  different  periods,  with  great  destruction 
of  cities  and  loss  of  lives.  Continued  mention  is 
made  in  history  of  the  ravages  committed  by  earth- 
quakes in  Sidon,  Tyre,  Beyriit,  Laodicea,  and  An- 
tioch."  The  same  author  (p.  342)  mentions  the 
remarkable  fact  that  "  from  the  13th  to  the  17th 
centuries  there  was  an  almost  entire  cessation  of 
earthquakes  in  Syria  and  Judjea;  and  that,  during 
the  interval  of  quiescence,  the  Archipelago,  together  ' 
with  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Southern  Italy,  and  Sicily, 
suftered  greatly  from  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions."  Since  they  have  again  begun  to  be 
active  in  Syria,  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes 
have  been  those  which  destroyed  Aleppo  in  1616 
and  1822  (for  this  see  Wolff,  Travels,  ch.  9), 
Antioch  in  1737,  and  Tiberias  and  Safed  in  1837'' 
(Thomson,  ch.  19).  A  list  of  those  which  are 
known  to  have  affected  the  Holy  Land  is  given 
by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  Commentary  on  Amos  iv.  11. 
See  also  the  Index  to  Ritter,  vol.  viii.  p.  1953. 

The  rocks  betweeii  Jerusalem  and  .Jericho  show 
many  an  evidence  of  these  convulsions,  as  we  have 
already  remarked.  Two  earthquakes  only  are  re 
corded  as  having  affected  Jerusalem  itself — that  in 
the  reign  of  I^zziah  already  mentioned,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  tlie  crucifixion,  when  "  the  rocks  were 
rent  and  the  rocky  tombs  torn  open  "  (Matt,  xxvii. 
51).    Slight''  shocks  are  still  occasionally  felt  therp 


c  Four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Safed,  and  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  Tiberias,  were  killed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

'/  Even  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  May  20, 1202, 
only  did  Jerusalem  a  very  slight  damage  (Abdul-latif. 
iu  Kitto,  P/ujs.  GeogT.  p.  148). 
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(e.  g.  Poole,  p.  56),  but  the  general  exemption  of  that 
city  from  any  injury  by  earthquakes,  except  in  these 
two  cases,  is  really  remarkable.  The  ancient  Jewish 
writers  were  aware  of  it,  and  appealed  to  the  fact 
as  a  proof  of  the  I'avor  of  Jehovah  to  his  chosen 
city  (Ps.  xlvi.  1,  2). 

10.  But  in  addition  to  earthquakes,  the  hot  salt 
and  fetid  springs  which  are  found  at  Tiberias,  Cal- 
lirhoe,  and  other  spots  along  the  valley  of  th.e  Jor- 
dan, and  round  the  basins  of  its  lakes,"  and  the 
rock-salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
all  evidences  of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action.  Von 
Buch,in  his  letter  to  Robinson  {Bihl.  Res.  i.  525), 
goes  so  far  as  to  cite  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea 
as  a  further  token  of  it.  The  hot  springs  of  Tibe- 
rias were  observed  to  flow  njore  copiously,  and  to 
increase  in  temperature,  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake of  18-37  (Thomson,  ch.  19,  26). 

11.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  basalt  is  frequently 
encountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  deposited  on  the 
limestone,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  visible  from  time  to  tinie  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  but  so  covered 
with  deposits  of  tufa,  conglomerate,  and  alluvium, 
as  not  to  be  traceable  without  difficulty  (And.  pp. 
136-152).  On  the  western  side  of  the  lower  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea  no  volcanic  formations  have  been 
found  (And.  pp.  81, 133;  Russ.  pp.  205,  251);  nor 
do  they  appear  on  its  eastern  shore  till  the  Wady 
Zurkii  Main  is  approached,  and  then  only  in  erratic 
fragments  (And.  p.  191).  At  Wady  Ilemctrah, 
north  of  the  last-mentioned  stream,  the  igneous 
rocks  first  make  their  appearance  in  situ  near  the 
level  of  the  water  (p.  194). 

12.  It  is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  that  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  developments  of  igneous 
rocks  are  found.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face from  Damascus  to  the  latitude  of  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that,  they  occur 
in  the  greatest  abundance  all  over  the  surftice. 
The  limestone,  however,  still  underlies  the  whole. 
These  extraordinary  formations  render  this  region 
geologically  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  Syi'ia. 
In  some  districts,  such  as  the  Lejah  (the  ancient 
Argob  or  Trachonitis),  the  Siifd  and  the  Harrah, 
it  presents  appearances  and  characteristics  which 
are  perhaps  unique  on  the  earth's  surface.  These 
regions  are  yet  but  very  imperi'ectly  known,  but 
travellers  are  beginning  to  visit  them,  and  we  shall 
possibly  be  in  possession  ere  long  of  the  results  of 
further  investigation.  A  portion  of  them  has  been 
recently  described  in  great  detail ''  by  Mr.  Wetz- 
stein,  Prussian  consul  at  Damascus.  They  lie, 
however,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land 


a.  It  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  list  of  the  hot  or 
brackish  springs  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
collected.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  all  in  or 
about  the  Jordan  Valley.     Beginning  at  the  north  :  — 

Ain  Ei/Ub,iina  Ain  Tdbi^/ta/i.  N.  E.  of  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias •  slightly  warm,  too  brackish  to  be  drinkable. 
(Rob.  ii.  405.) 

Ain  el-Barideh,  on  shore  of  lake,  S.  of  Mcjdcl:  80° 
Fahr.,  slightly  brackish.     (Rob.  ii.  396.) 

Tiberias  :  144°  Fahr. ;  salt,  bitter,  sulphureous. 

Amateh,  in  the  iVaily  Manrtkttr:  very  hot,  slightly 
sulphureous.     (Burckhardt,  May  6.) 

Wady  Mcdik  (Salt  Valley),  in  the  Ghor  near  Salciit  : 
98°  Fahr.  ;  very  salt,  fetid.     (Rob.  iii.  308.) 

Below  Ain-Feshkah  :  fetid  and  brackish.  (Lynch, 
Apr.  18.) 

One  day  N.  of  Ain-Jidy  :  80°  Fahr.  ;  salt.  (Poole, 
».  67.) 
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proper,  and  the  reader  must  therefore  be  referred 
for  these  discoveries  to  the  head  of  TpwVCiionitis. 

13.  The  tertiary  and  alluvial  beds  remain  to  be 
noticed.  These  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Jordan,  as  forming  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  and  as  existing  along  the  course,  and  accu- 
mulated at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  which  de- 
liver their  tributary  streams  into  the  river,  and 
into  the  still  deeper  cauldron  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
appear  to  be  all  of  later  date  than  the  igneous 
rocks  described,  though  even  this  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  certain. 

14.  The  floor  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  described 
by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  140)  as  exhibiting  throughout 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two  indepen- 
dent <^  terraces.  The  upper  one  is  much  the 
■broader  of  the  two.  It  extends  back  to  the  face 
of  the  limestone  mountains  which  form  the  walls 
of  the  valley  on  east  and  west.  He  regards  this  as 
older  than  the  river,  though  of  course  formed  after 
the  removal  of  the  material  from  between  the  walls. 
Its  upper  and  accessible  portions  consist  of  a  mass 
of  detritus  brought  down  by  the  ravines  of  the 
walls,  always  chalky,  sometimes  "  an  actual  chalk;  " 
usually  bare  of  vegetation  (And.  p.  143),  though 
not  uniformly  so  (Rob.  iii.  315). 

Below  this,  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet, 
is  the  second  terrace,  which  reaches  to  the  channel 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion,  has 
been  excavated  by  the  river  itself  before  it  had 
shrunk  to  its  present  limits,  when  it  filled  the 
whole  space  between  the  eastern  and  western  faces 
of  the  upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of  both  upper 
and  lower  terraces  is  furrowed  out  into  conical 
knolls,  by  the  torrents  of  the  rains  descending  to 
the  lower  level.  These  cones  often  attain  the  mag- 
nitude of  hills,  and  are  ranged  along  the  edge  of 
the  terraces  with  curious  regularity.  They  display 
convenient  sections,  which  show  sometimes  a  ter- 
tiary limestone  or  marl,  sometimes  quatenary  de- 
posits of  sands,  gravels,  variegated  clays,  or  un- 
stratified  detritus.  The  lower  terrace  bears  a  good 
deal  of  vegetation,  oleander,  agnus  castus,  etc. 
The  alluvial  deposits  have  in  some  places  been 
swept  entirely  away,  for  Dr.  Anderson  speaks  of 
crossing  the  upturned  edges  of  nearly  vertical 
strata  of  limestone,  with  neighboring  beds  con- 
torted in  a  very  violent  manner  (p.  148).  This 
was  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jericho. 

AU  along  the  channel  of  the  river  are  found 
mounds  and  low  cliffs  of  conglomerates,  and  brec- 
cias of  various  ages,  and  more  various  composition. 
Rolled  boulders  and  pebbles  of  flinty  sandstone  oi 
chert,  which  have  descended  from  the  upi)er  hills, 


Between  Wady  Mahras  and  W.  Khusheibeh,  S.  of  Ain- 
Jidy  :  brackish.     (Anderson,  p.  177.) 

Wady  Muhariyat,  45/  E.  of  Usdilm :  salt,  contain- 
ing small  fish.     (Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  736;  Pcole,  p.  61.) 

Wady  el-Ahsy,  S.  E.  end  of  Dead  Sea  :  hot.  (Burck- 
hardt, Aug.  7.) 

Wady  Btni-Hamed.,  near  Rabba,  E.  side  of  Dead 
Sea.     (Ritter,  Syrien,  p.  1223.) 

Wady  Zerka  Main  (Callirhoe),  E.  side  of  Dead  Sea  ; 
very  hot,  very  slightly  sulphureous.  (Seetzen,  Jan. 
18;  Irby,  June  8.)  [See,  respecting  these  springs, 
Robinson's  P/iys.  Geogr.  of  Palestine.,  pp.  250-264. 
-H.] 

b  Reisebfric/it  iiber  Haiiran  mid  die  Tiac/wnen,  1860  ; 
with  map  and  woodcuts. 

c  Compare  Robinson's  diary  of  his  journey  acroM 
the  Jordan  near  SakUt  (iii.  313). 
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axe  found  in  the  cross  ravines ;  and  tufas,  both  cal- 
careous and  siliceous,  abound  on  the  terraces  (And. 
p.  U7). 

15.  Eound  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  ter- 
tiary beds  assume  larger  and  more  important  pro- 
portions than  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
marls,  gypsites,  and  conglomerates  continue  along 
the  base  of  the  western  cliff  as  far  as  the  Wady 
Sebbeh,  where  they  attain  their  greatest  develop- 
ment. South  of  this  they  form  a  sterile  waste  of 
brilliant  white  marl  and  bitter  salt  flakes,  ploughed 
by  the  rain-torrents  from  the  heights  into  pinna- 
cles and  obelisks  (p.  180). 

At  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  sea,  sand- 
stones begin  to  display  themselves  in  great  profu- 
sion, and  extend  northward  beyond  Wady  Zurbi 
Main  (p.  189).  Their  full  development  takes  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wadij  ^[ojeb,  where  the  beds  are 
from  100  to  400  feet  in  height.  They  are  deposited 
on  the  limestone,  and  have  been  themselves  grad- 
ually worn  through  by  the  waters  of  the  ravine. 
There  are  many  varieties,  differing  in  color,  corn- 
position,  and  date.  Dr.  A.  enumerates  several  of 
these  (pp.  190,  196),  and  states  instances  of  the  red 
sandstone  having  been  filled  up,  after  excavation, 
by  non-conforming  beds  of  yellow  sandstone  of  a 
much  later  date,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  hol- 
lowed out,  the  holloivs  being  now  occupied  by  de- 
tritus of  a  stream  long  since  e.ttinct. 

Kussegger  mentions  having  found  a  tertiary 
breccia  overlying  the  chalk  on  the  south  of  Carmel, 
composed  of  fragments  of  chalk  and  flint,  cemented 
by  lime  (p.  257). 

16.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  plains 
which  form  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  also  that  of  Esdraelon,  Gennesaret,  and  other 
similar  plains,  will  complete  our  sketch  of  the 
geology.  The  former  of  these  districts  is  a  region 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  width,  intervening 
between  the  central  highlands  and  the  sea.  It  is 
formed  of  washings  from  those  highlands,  brought 
down  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  winter 
mouths,  and  which,  though  they  rarely  remain  as 
permanent  streams,  yet  last  long  enough  to  spread 
this  fertilizing  manure  over  tlie  face  of  the  country. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loamy  sand,  red  in  some  places, 
and  deep  black  in  others.  The  substratum  is  rarely 
seen,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  same  limestone  which 
composes  the  central  mountains.  The  actual  coast 
is  formed  of  a  very  recent  sandstone  full  of  marine 
shells,  often  those  of  existing  species  (Kuss.  pp. 
256,  257),  which  is  disintegrated  by  the  waves  and 
thrown  on  the  shore  as  sand,"  where  it  forms  a 
tract  of  considerable  width  and  height.  This  sand 
in  many  |)laces  stops  the  outflow  of  the  streams, 
and  sends  them  back  on  to  the  plain,  where  they 
overflow  and  form  marshes,  which  with  proper 
treatment  might  afford  most  important  assistance 
to  the  fertility  of  this  already  fertile  district. 

17.  The  Plain  of  Gennesaret  is  under  similar 
conditions,  except  that  its  outer  edge  is  bounded  by 
the  lake  instead  of  the  ocean.  Its  superiority  in 
fertility  to  the  maritime  land  is  probably  due  to 
the  .abundance  of  running  water  which  it  conlftins 
all  the  year  round,  and  to  the  rich  soil  produced 
from  the  decay  of  the  volcanic  rocks  on  the  steep 
aeights  which  immediately  inclose  it. 


a  The  statement  In  the  text  is  from  Thomson  (Lnn/i 
and  Book,  ch.  33).     But  the  writer  lias  learned  that  in 
"ihe  opiuioD  of  Capt.  Mansell,  R.  N.  (than  whom  no  one  i  (Ant.  xv.  9,  § 
aas  had  more  opportunity  of  judging),  the  sand  of  the  ! 
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18.  The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  lies  between  two 
ranges  of  highland,  with  a  third  (the  hills  sep- 
arating it  from  the  Plain  of  Akka)  at  its  north- 
west end.  It  is  watered  by  some  of  the  fineet 
springs  of  Palestine,  the  streams  from  which  trav- 
erse it  both  east  and  west  of  the  central  water- 
shed, and  contain  water  or  mud,  moisture  and 
marsh,  even  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 
The  soil  of  this  plain  is  also  volcanic,  though  not 
so  purely  so  as  that  of  Gennesaret. 

19.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum,  called  by  the  Arabs 
el  humnifv  (the  "slime'"  of  Gen.  xi.  3),  is  only  met 
with  in  the  Valley  of  .lordan.  .\t  Hnsbeiijii,  the 
most  remote  of  the  sources  of  the  river,  it  is  ob- 
tained from  pits  or  wells  which  are  sunk  through 
a  mass  of  bituminous  earth  to  a  depth  of  about  180 
feet  (And.  pp.  115,  116).  It  is  also  found  in  small 
fragments  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  very  large  masses  of  it  are 
discovered  floating  in  the  water  (Rob.  i.  518). 
This  appears  to  have  been  more  frequently  the  case 
in  ancient  times  (.Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  48).  [Slijie.]  The  .-\rabs  report  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  source  in  one  of  the  precipices  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  i.  517 ) 
oppo.site  Ain-Jidy  (Russ.  p.  253);  but  this  is  not 
corroborated  by  the  observations  of  Lynch's  party, 
of  Mr.  Poole,  or  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  examined 
the  eastern  shore  from  the  western  side  with  special 
reference  thereto.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
bituminous  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neby 
Miisa  exists  in  strata  of  great  thickness,  and 
that  the  bitumen  escapes  from  its  lower  beds  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  accumulates  until  by 
some  accident  it  is  detached,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. 

20.  Sulphur  is  found  on  the  VV.  and  S.  and  S.  E. 
portions  of  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  i.  512). 
In  many  spots  the  air  smells  strongly  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  (And.  p.  176; 
Poole,  p.  66 ;  Beaufort,  ii.  113),  a  sulphurous  crust  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  beach,  .and  lumps  of 
sulphur  are  found  in  the  sea  (Rob.  i.  512).  Poole 
(p.  63)  speaks  of  "  sulphur  hills ''  on  the  peninsula 
at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  sea  (see  .\nd.  p.  187). 

Nitre  is  rare.  Mr.  Poole  did  not  discover  any, 
though  he  made  special  search  for  it.  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Seetzen  and  Robinson,  however,  mention 
having  seen  it  (Rob. i.  513). 

Rock-salt  abounds  in  large  masses.  The  salt 
mound  of  Kashm  Usdum  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  an  enormous  pile,  5  miles  long  by 
2i  broad,  and  some  hundred  feet  in  height  (And. 
p.  181).  Its  inferior  portion  consists  entirely  of 
rock-salt,  and  the  upper  part  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  salt,  often  with  a  large  admixture  of  alumina. 

G. 

The  Botany.  —  The  Botany  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine differs  but  little  from  that  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  varied  on  the 
globe.  AVhat  differences  it  presents  are  due  to'  a 
slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian  on  the  southern, 
and  of  Arabian  and  Indian  tropical  plants  in  the 
low  torrid  depression  of  the  .Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 
These  latter,  which  number  perhaps  a  hundred 
diflerent  kind^,  are  anomalous  features  in  the  other- 


whole  coast  of  Syria  has  been  brought  up  from  Egypt 
by  the  S.  S.  W.  wind.    This  is  also  stated  by  Josephus 
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wise  Levantine  landscape  of  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  Palestine  forms  tlie  southern  and  eastern  limit 
of  the  Asia-Minor  flora,  and  contains  a  multitude 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  advance  no  further 
south  and  east.  Of  these  the  pine,  oak,  elder, 
bramble,  dog-rose,  and  hawthorn  are  conspicuous 
examples;  their  southern  migration  being  checked 
by  the  drought  and  heat  of  the  regions  beyond 
the  hilly  country  of  Judsea.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  geographical  position  and  the  mountainous  char- 
acter of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the  main  features  of 
their  flora  are  essentially  Mediterranean-European, 
and  not  Asiatic.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  com- 
moner arboreous  and  frutescent  plants  are  identical 
with  those  of  Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Greece;  and 
as  they  belong  to  the  same  genera  as  do  British, 
Germanic,  and  Scandinavian  plants,  there  are  ample 
means  of  instituting  such  a  comparison  between 
the  Syrian  flora  and  that  familiar  to  us  as  any  in- 
telligent non-botanical  observer  can  foUow  and  un- 
derstand. 

As  elsewhere  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  Syria  and  Palestine  were  evidently  once 
thickly  covered  with  forests,  which  on  the  lower 
hills  and  plains  have  been  either  entirely  removed, 
or  else  reduced  to  the  condition  of  brushwood  and 
copse;  but  which  still  abound  on  the  mountains, 
and  along  certain  parts  of  the  sea-coast.  The  low 
grounds,  plains,  and  rocky  hills  are  earjieted  with 
herbaceous  plants,  that  appear  in  rapid  succession 
from  before  Christmas  till  June,  when  they  disap- 
pear; and  the  brown  alluvial  or  white  calcareous 
soil,  being  then  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  gives  an  aspect  of  forbidding  sterility  to 
the  most  productive  regions.  Lastly,  the  lofty 
regions  of  the  mountains  are  stony,  dry,  swardless, 
and  swanipless,  with  few  alpine  or  arctic  plants, 
mosses,  lichens,  or  ferns ;  tluis  presenting  a  most 
unfavorable  contrast  to  the  Swiss,  Scandinavian, 
and  British  mountain  floras  at  analogous  eleva^ 
tions. 

To  a  traveller  from  England,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  familiar  or  the  foreign  forms  predom- 
inate. Of  trees  he  recognizes  the  oak,  pine,  wal- 
nut, maple,  juniper,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  ash, 
dwarf  elder,  plane,  ivy,  arbutus,  rhamnus,  almond, 
plum,  pear,  and  hawthorn,  all  elements  of  his  own 
forest  scenery  and  plantations;  but  misses  the 
beech,  chestnut,  lime,  holly,  birch,  larch,  and  spruce; 
while  he  sees  for  the  first  time  such  southern  forms 
as  Pride  of  India  (Mella),  carob,  sycamore,  fig, 
jujube,  pistachio,  styrax,  olive,  phyllyrsea,  vitex, 
elaeagnus,  celtis,  many  new  kinds  of  oak,  the  pa- 
pyrus,- castor  oil,  and  various  tall  tropical  grasses. 

Of  cultivated  English  fruits  he  sees  the  vine, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  mulberry,  and 
fig;  but  misses  the  gooseberry,  raspberry,  straw- 
Ijerry,  currant,  cherry,  and  other  northern  kinds, 
which  are  as  it  were  replaced  by  such  southern  and 
sub-tropical  fruits  as  the  date,  pomegranate,  cordia 
myxa  (sc/iastan  of  the  Arabs),  orange,  shaddock, 
lime,  banana,  almond,  prickly  pear,  and  pistachio- 
nut. 

Anion^st  cereals  and  vegetables  the  English  trav- 
eller finds  wheat,  barley,  ])eas,  potatoes,  many 
varieties  of  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuces,  endive,  and 
nuistard :  and  misses  oats,  rye,  and  the  extensive 
fields  of  turnip,  beet,  mangold-wurzel,  and  fodder 
grasses,  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  sees  for  the  first  time  the  cotton, 
millet,  rice,  sorghum,  sesamum,  sugar-cane,  maize, 
egg-apple,  okra,  or  Abclincosclnis  csculentuf,  Vor- 
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chorus  olilcrrius,  various  beans  and  lentils,  as  Lal/lab 
vulgaris,  Phaseokis  mangos,  and  Cicer  niietinum; 
melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  cumin,  coriander,  fen- 
nel, anise,  sweet  potato,  tobacco,  yam,  colocasia, 
and  other  sub-tropical  and  tropical  field  and  garden 
crops. 

The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  may 
be  roughly  classed  under  three  principal  Botanical 
regions,  con-esponding  with  the  physical  characters 
of  the  country.  These  are  (1.),  the  western  or 
seaboard  half  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  including 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-I^b- 
anon,  the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria,  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  ,)uda;a.  (2.)  The  desert  or  eastern  half,  which 
includes  the  east  fLinks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea 
Valley.  (3)  The  middle  and  upper  mountain  re- 
gions of  Mount  Casius,  and  of  Lebanon  above 
3,400  feet,  and  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  above  4,000 
feet.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  botanically  of 
the  regions  to  the  eastward,  namely,  the  Hauran, 
Lejah,  Gilead,  Amnion,  and  Moab;  countries  ex- 
tending eastward  into  Mesopotamia,  the  flora  of 
which  is  Persian,  and  south  to  Idumea,  where  the 
purely  Arabian  flora  begins. 

These  Botanical  regions  present  no  definite 
boundary  line.  A  vast  number  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  herbs,  are  common  to  all  except  the 
loftiest  parts  of  Lebanon  and  the  driest  spots  of  the 
eastern  district,  and  in  no  latitude  is  there  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  them.  But  though 
the  change  is  gradual  from  the  dry  and  semi- 
tropical  eastern  flora  to  the  moister  and  cooler 
western,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  cold  temperate 
one  of  the  Lebanon,  there  is  a  great  and  decided 
difference  between  the  floras  of  three  such  local- 
ities as  the  Lebanon  at  5,000  feet,  Jerusalem, 
and  Jericho;  or  between  the  tops  of  Lebanon,  of 
Carmel,  and  of  any  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
Jordan ;  for  in  the  first  locality  we  are  most 
strongly  reminded  of  northern  Eurojie,  in  the 
second  of  Spain,  and  in  the  third  of  Western  India 
or  Persia. 

I.  Western  Syria  and  Palestine.  —  The  flora 
throughout  this  district  is  made  up  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  different  families  and  genera  of  plants, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterize  it  by  the  mention 
of  a  few.  Amongst  trees,  oaks  are  by  far  the  most 
prevalent,  and  are  the  oidy  ones  that  form  contin- 
uous woods,  except  the  Pinus  maritimn  and  P.  Ila- 
lej^enfis  (Aleppo  Pine) ;  the  former  of  which  extends 
in  forests  here  and  there  along  the  shore,  and  the 
latter  crests  the  spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  Carmel,  and 
a  few  other  ranges  as  far  south  as  Hebron.  The 
most  prevalent  oak  is  the  Quercns  pseudn-coccifera, 
a  plant  scarcely  different  from  the  common  Q.  coc- 
cij'era  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  which  it 
strongly  resembles  in  form,  habit,  and  evergreen 
foliage.  It  is  called  holly  by  many  travellers,  and 
Quercus  ilex  by  others,  both  very  different  trees. 
CI-  ps€udo-cocci/e7-a  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
plant  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  covering  as  a  low 
dense  bush  many  square  miles  of  hilly  country 
everywhere,  but  rarely  or  never  growing  in  the 
plains.  It  seldom  becomes  a  large  tree,  except  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon,  or  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  famous  oak  of  Manire,  it  is  allowed  to 
attain  its  full  size.  It  ascends  about  5,000  feet  on 
the  mountains,  but  does  not  descend  into  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  nor  is  it  seen 
on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  scarcely 
to  the  eastward  of  Jerusalem ;  it  may  indeed  have 
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been  removed  by  man  fi-om  these  regions,  when  the 
effect  of  its  removal  would  be  to  dry  tiie  soil  and 
climate,  and  prevent  its  reestabiishment.  Even 
around  Jerusalem  it  is  rare,  though  its  roots  are 
said  to  exist  in  abundance  in  the  soil.  The  only 
-".ther  oaks  that  are  common  are  the  Q.  infeclorin 
va  gall  oak),  and  Q.  cet/ilops.  The  Q.  inftclot-ia 
IS  a  small  deciduous-leaved  tree,  found  here  and 
there  in  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  on  the  Lebanon ;  it 
IS  very  conspicuous  from  tlie  numbers  of  bright 
chestnut  colored  shining  viscid  galls  which  it  bears, 
and  which  are  sometimes  exported  to  England,  but 
which  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  true  Aleppo 
galls.  Q.  ayikips  ag;ii:i  is  the  Valonia  oak;  a  low, 
very  stout-trunked  sturdy  tree,  common  in  Galilee, 
and  especially  on  Tabor  and  Carniel,  where  it  grows 
in  scattered  groups,  giving  a  park-like  appearance 
to  the  landscape.  It  bears  acorns  of  a  very  large 
size,  whose  cups,  which  are  covered  with  long  re- 
curved spines,  are  exported  to  Europe  as  Valonia, 
and  are  used,  like  the  galls  of  Q.  iii/ectona,  in  the 
operation  of  dyeing.  This,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, is  the  oak  of  Bashan,  both  on  account  of  its 
sturdy  habit  and  thick  trunk,  and  also  because  a 
fine  piece  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  sent  from 
Bashan  to  the  Kew  Museum  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham. 
The  other  oaks  of  Syria  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
mountains,  and  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
place. 

The  trees  of  the  genus  Pislacin  rank  next  in 
abundance  to  the  oak,  —  and  of  these  there  are 
three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild  and  most  abundant, 
but  the  third,  P.  vera,  which  yields  the  well-known 
pistachio-nut,  very  rare,  and  chiefly  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion about  Aleppo,  but  also  in  I'eyrut  and  near 
Jerusalem.  The  wild  species  are  the  P.  lenthcus 
and  P.  terebinthus,  both  very  common :  the  P. 
lentisciis  rarely  exceeds  the  size  of  a  low  bush, 
which  is  conspicuous  for  its  dark  evergreen  leaves 
and  numberless  small  red  berries;  the  other  grows 
larger,  but  seldom  forms  a  fair-sized  tree. 

Tlie  Carob  or  Locust-tree,  Ceriitonia  sUiqun, 
ranks  perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing 
trees.  It  never  grows  in  clumps  or  forms  woods, 
but  appears  as  an  isolated,  rounded  or  oblong,  \ery 
dense-foliaged  tree,  branching  from  near  the  base, 
of  a  bright  lucid  green  hue,  aftbrdiug  tlie  best 
^  shade.  Its  singular  flowers  are  produced  from  its 
thick  branches  in  autumn,  and  are  succeeded  by 
tlie  large  pendulous  pods,  called  St.  John's  Bread, 
and  extensively  exiwrted  from  the  Levant  to  Eng- 
land for  feeding  cattle.     [Husks.] 

The  oriental  Plane  is  far  from  uncommon,  and 
though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to  all  appearance 
wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon. The  great  plane  of  Damascus  is  a  well- 
known  oliject  to  travellers;  the  girth  of  its  trunk 
was  nearly  40  feet,  but  it  is  now  a  mere  wreck. 

The  Sycamore-fig  is  common  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns,  and  attains  a  large  size;  its  wood  is 
much  used,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  the  mummy- 
t'nses  were  formerly  made  of  it.  Poplars,  especially 
the  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extremely  common 
ny  streams ;  the  latter  is  generally  trimni3tl  for 
firewood,  so  as  to  resemble  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
The  Walnut  is  more  common  in  Syria  tiian  in  Pal- 
estine, and  in  both  countries  is  generally  confined 
to  gardens  and  orchards.  Of  large  native  shrubs 
nr  small  trees  almost  universally  spread  over  this 
district  are,  ArhiUiu  Andrachne,  which  is  common 
in  the  hilly  country  from  Hebron  northward;  Crn- 
tmyus  AnniUt,  which   grows  equally  in  dry  rocky 
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exposures,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  cool 
mountain  valleys ;  it  yields  a  large  yellow  or  red 
haw  that  is  abundantly  sold  in  the  markets.  Cy- 
presses are  coniniou  about  villages,  and  especially 
near  all  religious  establishments,  often  attaining  a 
considerable  size,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  their  being 
indigenous  to  Syria.  Zizyplius  Spina- Cliristi, 
Christ's  Thorn  —  often  called  jujube  —  the  Nubk 
of  the  Arabs,  is  most  common  on  dry  open  plains, 
as  that  of  Jericho,  where  it  is  either  a  scrambling 
briar,  a  standard  shrub,  or  rarely  even  a  middling- 
sized  tree  with  pendulous  branches:  it  is  familiar 
to  the  traveller  from  its  sharp  hooks,  wliite  under- 
sides to  the  three-nerved  leaves,  and  globular  yellow 
sweetish  fruit  with  a  large  woody  stone.  The  Pali- 
urus  aculeatus,  also  called  Christ's  Thorn,  resem- 
bles it  a  good  deal,  but  is  much  less  common ;  it 
abounds  in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  it  is  used  for 
hedges,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  curved  prickles 
and  curious  dry  fruit,  with  a  broad  flat  wing  at  the 
top.  Slyrax  officlnnlis,  which  used  to  yield  the 
famous  storax,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  hilly ;  sometimes,  as  on  the  east  end  of  Car- 
mel  and  on  Tabor,  becoming  a  very  large  bush 
branching  from  the  ground,  but  never  assuming 
the  form  of  a  tree;  it  may  be  known  by  its  small 
downy  leaves,  white  flowers  like  orange  blossoms, 
and  round  3ellow  fruit,  pendulous  from  slendei 
stalks,  like  cherries.  The  flesh  of  the  berry,  which 
is  quite  uneatable,  is  of  a  semi-transparent  hue, 
and  contains  one  or  more  large,  chestnut-colored 
seeds.  Taiwtrisk  is  common,  but  seldom  attains 
a  large  size,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
notice.  Oleander  claims  a  separate  notice,  from 
its  great  beauty  and  abundance;  lining  the  banks 
of  the  streams  and  lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  blossoms.  Other  still  smaller 
but  familiar  shrubs  are  Phylhjrma,  Rhamiius  ala- 
ternus,  and  others  of  that  genus.  Rhus  coriaria, 
several  leguminous  shrubs,  as  Anayyris  fmtlda^ 
Cnlycotome  and  Genista ;  Col(meiister,  the  com- 
mon bramble,  dog-rose,  and  hawthorn,  Jilceagnus, 
wild  olive,  Lyciuin  Europwum,  Vitex  ngnus-cnsius, 
sweet-bay  (Laurtts  tiobilis),  Ephedra,  Clematis, 
Gum-Cistus,  and  the  caper-plant:  these  nearly 
complete  the  list  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and  treea 
of  the  western  district,  which  attain  a  height  of 
four  feet  or  more,  and  are  almost  universally  met 
with,  especially  in  the  hilly  country. 

Of  planted  trees  and  large  shrubs,  the  first  in 
importance  is  the  Vine,  which  is  most  abundantly 
cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and  produces,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Canaanites,  enormous  bunches  of 
grapes.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  southern 
districts;  those  of  Eshcol  being  still  particularly 
famous.  Stephen  Schultz  states  that  at  a  village 
near  Ptolemais  (Acre)  he  supped  under  a  lai'ge 
vine,  the  stem  of  which  measured  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  its  height  being  30  feet;  and  that  the 
whole  plant,  supported  on  a  trellis,  covered  an  area 
50  feet  either  way.  The  bunches  of  grapes  weighed 
10-12  lbs.,  and  the  berries  were  like  small  plums 
Mariti  relates  that  no  vines  can  vie  for  produce 
with  those  of  Judasa,  of  which  a  bunch  cannot  be 
carried  far  without  destroying  the  fruit;  and  we 
have  ourselves  heard  that  the  bunches  produced 
near  Hebron  are  sometimes  so  long  that,  when  at- 
taclied  to  a  stick  which  is  sup|)oit.ed  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  men,  the  tip  of  the  hunch  trails  on 
the  ground. 

Next  to  the  vine,  or  even  in  some  respects  its 
superior  in  importance,  rank?  the  Olive,  w^liich  no- 
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where  grows  in  greater  luxuriance  and  abundance 
than  in  Palestine,  where  the  olive  orchards  form  a 
prominent  feature  throughout  the  landscape,  and 
have  done  so  from  time  immemorial.  The  olive- 
tree  is  in  no  respects  a  handsome  or  picturesque 
object ;  its  bark  is  gray  and  rugged ;  its  foliage  is 
in  color  au  ashy,  or  at  best  a  dusky  green,  and 
affords  little  shade;  its  wood  is  useless  as  timber, 
its  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  its  fruit  unin- 
viting to  the  eye  or  jjalate;  so  that,  even  where 
most  abundant  and  productive,  the  olive  scarcely 
relieves  the  aspect  of  the  dry  soil,  and  deceives  the 
superficial  observer  as  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine. 
Indeed  it  is  mainly  owing  to  these  peculiarities  of 
the  olive-tree,  and  to  the  deciduous  character  of 
the  foliage  of  the  iig  and  vine,  that  the  impression 
is  so  prevalent  amongst  northern  travellers,  that 
the  Holy  Land  is  in  point  of  productiveness  not 
what  it  was  in  former  times;  for  to  the  native 
of  northern  Europe  especially,  the  idea  of  fertility 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  verdure.  The  article 
OLI^•E  must  be  referred  to  for  details  of  this  tree, 
which  is  perhaps  most  skillfully  and  carefully  culti- 
vated in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron,  where  for 
many  miles  the  roads  run  between  stone  walls 
inclosing  magnificent  olive  orchards,  apparently 
tended  with  as  much  neatness,  care,  and  skill  as 
the  best  fruit  gardens  in  England.  The  terraced 
olive-yards  around  Sebastieh  must  also  strike  the 
most  casual  observer,  as  admirable  specimens  of 
careful  cultivation. 

The  Fig  forms  another  most  important  crop  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  one  which  is  appai-ently 
greatly  increasing  in  extent.  As  with  the  olive  and 
mulberry,  the  fig-trees,  where  best  cultivated,  are 
symmetrically  planted  in  fields,  whose  soil  is  freed 
from  stones,  and  kept  as  scrupulously  clean  of 
weeds  as  it  can  be  in  a  semi-tropical  climate.  As 
is  well  known,  the  fig  bears  two  or  three  crops  in 
the  year:  Josephus  says  that  it  bears  for  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  The  early  figs,  which  ripen 
about  June,  are  reckoned  especially  good.  The 
summer  figs  again  ripen  in  August,  and  a  third 
crop  appears  still  later  when  the  leaves  are  shed; 
these  are  occasionally  gathered  as  late  as  January. 
The  figs  are  dried  by  the  natives,  and  are  chiefly 
purchased  by  the  Arabs  of  the  eastern  deserts. 
The  sycamore-fig,  previously  noticed,  has  much 
smaller  and  very  inferior  fruit. 

The  quince,  apple,"  almond,  walnut,  peach,  and 
apricot,  are  all  most  abundant  field  or  orchard 
crops,  often  planted  in  lines,  rows,  or  quincunx 
order,  with  the  olive,  mulberry,  or  fig;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  these  latter.  The 
pomegranate  grows  everywhere  as  a  bush ;  but,  like 
the  orange,  Ehedyniis,  and  other  less  connnon 
plants,  is  more  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields. 
The  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  is  kept  throughout 
the  winter.  Three  kinds  are  cultirated  —  the  acid, 
sweet,  and  insipid  —  and  all  are  used  in  preparing 
sherbets:  while  the  bark  and  fruit  rind  of  all  are 
used  for  dyeing  and  as  medicine,  owing  to  their 
astringent  properties. 

The  Banana  is  only  found  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean; it  ripens  its  fruit  as  far  north  as  Beyrut, 
and  occasionally  even  at  Tripoli,  but  more  con- 
stantly at  Sidon  and  Jaffa;  only  one  kind  is  com- 
monly cultivated,  l)ut  it  is  excellent.  Dates  are 
not  frequent :  they  are  most  common  at  Caiffa  and 


"  *  See  Apple  (Amer.  edi,  which  according  to  the 
beet  testimony  is  not  abundant.  U. 
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Jaflfa,  where  the  fruit  ripens,  but  there  are  now  no 
groves  of  this  tree  anywhere  but  in  Southern 
Palestine,  such  as  once  existed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  near  the  assumed  site  of  .Jericho.  Of  that 
well-known  grove  no  tree  is  standing;  one  log  of 
date-palm,  now  lying  in  a  stream  near  the  locality, 
is  perhaps  the  last  remains  of  that  ancient  race, 
though  that  they  were  once  abundant  in  the  innne- 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  obvious 
from  the  remark  of  Mr.  Poole,  that  some  part  of 
the  shore  of  that  sea  is  strewn  with  their  trunks. 
[See  p.  2299,  note  ''.]  Wild  dwarf  dates,  rarely 
producing  fruit,  grow  by  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  near  Caiffa;  but  whether  they  are 
truly  indigenous  dale-palms,  or  crnb-dates  pro- 
duced from  seedlings  of  the  cultivated  form,  is  not 
known. 

The  Opimtia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  is  most  abundant 
throughout  Syria,  and  though  a  native  of  the  New 
World,  has  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  dry, 
hot  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  established 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and  rapidly 
increasing  denizen.  It  is  in  general  use  for  hedg- 
ing, and  its  well-known  fruit  is  extensively  eaten 
by  all  classes.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  cochineal 
insect  has  ever  been  introduced  into  Sjria,  where 
there  can,  however,  lie  little  doubt  but  that  it  might 
be  successfully  cultivated. 

Of  (lye-stnffs  the  Carthamns  (Safflower)  and 
Indigo  are  both  cultivated;  and  of  textiles,  Flax, 
Hemp,  and  Cotton. 

The  Carpb,  or  St.  John's  Bread  (Ceroionia  si- 
liqua),  has  already  been  mentioned  amongst  the 
conspicuous  trees:  the  sweetish  pulp  of  the  pods  is 
used  for  sherbets,  and  abundantly  eaten;  the  pods 
are  used  for  cattle-feeding,  and  the  leaves  and  bark 
for  tanning. 

The  Cistus  or  Rock-rose,  two  or  three  species  of 
which  are  abundant  throiighout  the  hilly  districts 
of  Palestine,  is  the  shrub  from  which  in  former 
times  gum-labdanum  was  collected  in  the  islands 
of  Candia  and  Cyprus. 

With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied  herbaceous 
vegetation  of'  West  Syria  and  Palestine,  it  is  diflB- 
cult  to  afford  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the  English 
non-botanical  reader,  except  by  comparing  it  with 
the  British ;  which  I  shall  first  do,  and  then  detail 
its  most  prominent  liotanical  features. 

The  plants  contained  in  this  liotanical  region 
probably  number  not  less  than  2,000  or  2,500,  of 
which  perhaps  500  are  British  wild  flowers ;  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  British  ones  are  the 
Rdnuncidus  iiqufitilis,  (irrev.tis,  and  Ficarin  ;  the 
yellow  water-lily,  Pnpaver  lihmas  and  hybrichim, 
and  several  Fumitories;  fully  20  cruciferous  plants, 
including  Drabn  verna,  water-cress,  Turritis  (/la- 
bra,  Sist/i?ibiium  iriu,  Capsella  bursn-pastM-is, 
Cfikile  nvirilimn,  Lepidium  drcdjn,  charlock,  mus- 
tard (often  growing  8  to  9  feet  high),  two  mig- 
nonnettes  (Resedn  alba  and  liilea),  Silene  mHnUi, 
various  species  of  CernsHum,  Speryulu,  Ste/lnria, 
and  Arenaria,  mallows.  Geranium  nwlle,  rotundi- 
J'olium,  lucidum,  dissectum,  and  Robertitinum,  Ero- 
dium  vioschdtiim,  and  ciciUarium.  Also  many 
species  of  Lef/vminoso',  especially  of  Medk-iu/o, 
Trifolium,  Mdilot us,  Lotus,  Ononis,  Erviiin.  Vicia, 
and  Ldlhyrm.  Of  Rosacece  the  common  bramble 
and  dog-rose.  Lythrum  Snlicai-ifi,  /■'pilobivm  hiv- 
sutiim,  Brytmin  dioicn,  Saxifrayn  ti-idnclylttes, 
Galium  verum,  Ridna  peregrina.  Asperula  arver 
sis.  Various  UmbellijercE  and  Composilw,  includ- 
ing the  daisy,   wormwood,    groundsel,   dandelion, 
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Bhicory,  sowtbistle,  and  many  otlieis.  Blue  and 
white  pimpernel,  Cyclamen  Jiurojxeum,  Hamulus 
Valeruncli,  Erica  vayans,  borage,  Veronica  ano- 
gallis,  Btccabunya,  agrestis,  trip/iyllos,  and  C/in- 
mceclrys,  Lathrcea  sqaamaria,  vervain,  Lamiu)ii 
ampkxicuule,  mint,  horehound,  Prundla,  Staiice 
liiiumium,  many  C/iemipodiacece,  Pulyyonum,  and 
Rumex,  Fellitory,  Mercurialis,  A'tip/iorliias,  net- 
tles, box,  elm,  several  willows  and  poplars,  com- 
mon duck-weed  and  pond  weed,  Orchis  morio, 
Crocus  aureus,  butcher's-broom,  black  bryony, 
autumnal  squill,  and  many  rushes,  sedges,  and 
grasses. 

The  most  abundant  natural  families  of  plants  in 
West  Syria  and  Palestine  are:  (1)  Leguminosce, 
(2)  Composite,  (3)  Labiahe,  (4)  Cruciferce ;  after 
which  come  (5)  UnibelliJ'erce,  (G)  Caj-yop/tyllece, 
(7)  BoraQinem,  (8)  Scrojj/iularinecB,  (9)  Grmni- 
necB,  and  (lO)  Liliacece. 

(1.)  Leyuminosce  abound  in  all  situations,  es- 
pecially the  genera  TrifoUum,  Tngondla,  Medi- 
cago,  Lotus,  Fjc'«i,  and  Orobus,  in  the  richer  soils, 
and  Astragalus  in  enormous  profusion  in  the  drier 
and  more  barren  districts.  The  latter  genus  is 
indeed  the  largest  in  the  whole  country,  upwards 
of  fifty  species  belonging  to  it  being  enumerated, 
either  as  confined  to  Syria,  or  conmion  to  it  and 
the  neighboring  countries.  Amongst  them  are  the 
gum-bearing  Astragali,  which  are,  however,  almost 
confined  to  the  upper  mountain  regions.  Of  the 
shrubby  Leguminosce  there  are  a  few  species  of 
Genista,  Cytisus,  Ononis,  Retama,  Anagyi-is,  Culy- 
cotome,  Coronilld,  and  Acacia.  One  species,  the 
Ceratonia,  is  arboreous. 

(2.)  Cdmpositm.  —  No  family  of  plants  more 
strikes  the  observer  than  the  Compositce,  from  the 
vast  abundance  of  thistles  and  centauries,  and  other 
spring-plants  of  the  same  tribe,  which  swarm  alike 
over  the  richest  plains  and  most  stony  hills,  often 
towering  high  above  all  other  herbaceous  vegetation. 
By  the  unobservant  traveller  these  are  often  sup- 
posed to  indicate  sterility  of  soil,  instead  of  the 
contrary,  which  they  for  the  most  part  really  do, 
for  they  are  nowhere  so  tall,  rank,  or  luxuriant  as 
on  tlie  most  productive  soils.  It  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  detail  the  botanical  pecul- 
iarities of  this  vegetation,  and  we  can  only  men- 
tion the  genera  Centanrea,  Ecfiimips,  Onopordum, 
Cirsium,  Cynai-a,  and  Cnrduus,  as  being  emi- 
nently conspicuous  for  their  numbers  or  size.  Tlie 
tribe  Cicliorem  we  scarcely  less  numerous,  whilst 
those  of  Gnaphaliie,  Asltruidta,  and  Senecionidece, 
so  common  in  more  northern  latitudes,  are  here 
comparatively  rare. 

(3.)  Labiaiie  form  a  prominent  feature  every- 
where, and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  from  the 
fragrance  of  many  of  the  genera.  Thus  the  lovely 
hills  of  (ialilee  and  Samaria  are  inseparably  linked 
in  the  memory  with  the  odoriferous  herbage  of 
marjoram,  thymes,  lavenders,  calaminths,  sages, 
and  teucriums;  of  all  which  there  are  many  species, 
as  also  there  are  of  Sidcrilis,  Phlomis,  Stachys, 
Ballota,  Nepela,  and  Afcnl/ia. 

{i. )  Of  Cruciferce  there  is  little  to  remask :  its 
species  are  generally  weed-like,  and  present  no 
narked  feature  in  the  landscape.  -Vmong  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  gigantic  mustard,  previou.sly 
mentioned,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  connnon 
mustard,  Sinapis  nigra,  save  in  size,  and  the  Anas- 
iatica  llitrocliuntica,  or  rose  of  Jericho,  an  Kgyp- 
clan  and  Arabian  plant,  which  is  said  to  grow  in 
the  Jordan  "wk*  Dead  Sea  valleys. 
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(5.)  Umbdlifera  present  little  to  remark  on 
save  the  abundance  of  feiinels  and  Bupleuriims: 
the  order  is  exceedingly  numerous  both  in  species 
and  individuals,  which  often  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  tall  rank  herbage  at  the  edges  of  copse- 
wood  and  in  damp  hollows.  The  gray  and  spiny 
Eryngium,  so  abundant  on  all  the  arid  hills,  be- 
longs to  this  order. 

(6.)  Caryophylkw  also  are  not  a  very  conspicuous 
order,  though  so  numerous  that  the  abundance  of 
pinks,  Silene  and  Haponaria,  is  a  marked  feature 
to  the  eye  of  the  botanist. 

(7.)  The  Boraginece  are  for  the  most  part 
annual  weeds,  but  some  notable  exceptions  are 
found  in  the  Echiums,  Anchusas,  and  Onosmas, 
which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the 
country. 

(8.)  Of  Scrop/iulnrinece  the  principal  genera  are 
Scro])lnil(iria,  Veronica,  Linaria,  and  Vtrbascum 
(Mulleins):  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant, 
and  many  of  the  species  are  quite  gigantic. 

(9.)  Grasses,  though  very  numerous  in  species, 
seldom  afford  a  sward  as  in  moister  and  colder 
regions;  the  pasture  of  England  having  for  its 
oriental  equivalent  the  herbs  and  herliaceous  tips 
of  the  low  shrubby  plants  which  cover  the  coun- 
try, and  on  which  all  herbivorous  animals  love  to 
browse.  The  Arundo  Donax,  Saccharum  ^Egyp- 
tiacum,  and  Erianthus  Rnvemwe,  are  all  conspicuous 
for  their  gigantic  size  and  silky  plumes  of  flowers 
of  singular  grace  and  beauty. 

(10.)  Liliacece.  —  The  variety  and  beauty  of  this 
order  in  Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  and 
especially  of  the  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tulips, 
fritillaries,  squills,  gageas,  etc.  The  Urginen  scilla 
(medicinal  squill),  abounds  everywhere,  throwing  up 
a  tall  stalk  beset  with  white  flowers  at  its  upper 
half;  and  the  little  purple  autumnal  squill  is  one 
of  the  commonest  plants  in  the  country,  springing 
up  in  October  and  November  in  the  most  arid 
situations  imaginable. 

Of  other  natural  orders  worthy  of  notice,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  Violacece,  ibr  the  paucity  of 
its  species;  Geraniacece,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  beautiful;  Ruiacece,  which  are  common,  and 
very  strong-scented  when  bruised.  Rosacece  are 
not  so  abundant  as  in  more  northern  climates,  but 
are  represented  by  one  remarkable  plant,  Poterium 
spinosuin,  which  covers  whole  tracts  of  arid,  hilly 
country,  much  as  the  ling  does  in  Britain.  Crns- 
sidacece  and  Saxifragem  are  also  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  cooler  regions.  Bipsacece  are  very  abundant, 
especially  the  genera  Knautia,  Scabiosa,  Cephala- 
ria,  and  Pterocepludus.  Campanulacece  are  com- 
mon, and  Lobtliaceai  rare.  Primulacew  and  En- 
cece  are  both  rare,  though  one  or  two  species  are 
not  unconmion.  'J'here  are  very  few  Gentianece, 
but  many  ConvolvuU.  Of  Solanece,  Mandragora, 
Solanum,  and  Hyoscyamus  are  very  common,  also 
Physnlis,  Cajysicum,  and  Lycopcrsicum,  all  prob- 
ably escapes  from  cultivation.  Phunbaginece  con-- 
tain  a  good  many  Stalices,  and  the  blue-flowered 
Plumbago  Europaia  is  a  very  common  weed.  Clieno- 
podiacets  are  very  numerous,  especially  the  weedy 
Atriplices  and  Clienopodia  and  some  shrub1)y  »SVi/- 
soliis.  Polygoiue  are  very  common  indeed,  es- 
pecially the  smaller  species  of  Polygonum  itself. 
Arislolocliiece  present  several  species.  Euplior~ 
biacecB.  The  herl)aceous  genus  Euphorbia  is  vastly 
abtmdant,  especially  in  fields:  upwards  of  fifty 
Syrian  species  are  known.  Crozophora,  Andrachne, 
and  Ricinus,  all  southern  types,  are  also  common 
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UrticecB  present  the  common  European  nettles, 
Mercurialis,  and  rellitorv-  Morece,  the  common 
and  sycamore  figs,  and  the  black  and  white  mul- 
berries. Arvidece  are  very  common,  and  many 
of  them  are  handsome,  having  deep-purple  lurid 
spathes,  which  rise  out  of  the  ground  before  the 
leaves. 

Of  BalanophorcB,  the  curious  Cynomorium  coc- 
cineuin,  or  "  Fungus  Melitensis,"  used  as  a  styptic 
during  the  Crusades  by  the  knights  of  ilalta,  is 
found  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  near  the  sea. 
]Viiiade(B,  as  in  other  dry  countries,  are  scarce. 
Orchidece  contain  about  thirty  to  forty  kinds, 
chiefly  South  Eui-opean  species  of  Orchis,  Ophrys, 
Spirnntlies,  and  Serapi.as. 

Amaryllidece  piesent  Pancratium,  Sternbergid, 
IxioUriun,  and  Narcissus.  Irideie  has  many  spe- 
cies of  Iris  and  Crocus,  besides  Morcea,  Gladiolus, 
Trichonema,  and  Romulea.  Dioscorece,  Tamus 
communis.  SmilacecB,  several  Asparayi,  Smilnx, 
and  Ruscus  aculnaius.  Melanthacece  contain  many 
Colchicums,  besides  Merendera  and  Erythrostictus. 
Juncece  contain  none  but  the  commoner  British 
rushes  and  luzulas.  Cyperacece  are  remarkably 
poor  in  species;  the  genus  Carcx,  so  abundant  in 
Europe,  is  especially  rare,  not  half  a  dozen  species 
being  enumerated. 

Ferns  are  extremely  scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  elimat«,  and  most  of  the  species  belong  to 
the  I^banon  flora.  The  common  lowland  ones  are 
Adianlum  capillus-reneris,  Cheilanthes  fragrans, 
Gymnogramma  lejAophylla,  Ceterach  officinarum, 
Pteris  lanceolata,  and  Asplenium  Adiantum-ni- 
gi'um.     Selnginella  denticulata,  is  also  found. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  plants  of  this  region, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  celebrated 
Papyrus  of  the  ancients  {Papyrus  antiquorum), 
which  is  said  once  to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Nile,  but  which  is  nowhere  found  now  in 
Africa  north  of  the  tropics.  The  only  other  known 
habitat  beside  Syria  and  tropical  Africa  is  one  spot 
in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  papyrus  is  a  nolile 
plant,  forming  tufts  of  tall  stout  3-angled  green 
smooth  stems,  0  to  10  feet  high,  each  surmounted 
by  a  mop  of  pendulous  threads :  it  abounds  in  some 
marshes  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberi;is,  and  is  also  said 
to  grow  near  Caiffa  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  the  country. 

Of  other  cryptogamic  plants  little  is  known. 
iMosses,  lichens,  and  Heputicm  are  not  generally 
common,  though  doubtless  many  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  marine 
Ahjie  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  jVIediterranean,  and  of  Fungi  we  have  no 
knowledge  at  all. 

Cucurhitacece,  though  not  included  under  any 
of  the  above  heads,  are  a  very  frequent  order  in 
Syria,  Besides  the  immense  crops  of  melons, 
gourds,  and  pumpkins,  the  colocynth  apple,  which 
yields  the  famous  drug,  is  common  in  some  parts, 
while  even  more  so  is  the  squirting  cucumber 
{Ecbnlium  elalerium). 

Of  plants  that  contribute  largely  to  that  showy 
character  for  which  the  herbage  of  Palestine  is 
famous,  may  be  mentioned  Adonis,  Ranunculus 
Asiatirus,  and  others;  A/icmone  corona  via,  poppies, 
Gl'tucium,  Mattliiola,  Malcolmia,  Alyssuin,  Bi- 
scutella,  Ilelianlhemum,  Cistus,  the  caper  plant, 
many  pinks,  Sikne,  Saponnria,  and  Gypsopliila ; 
various  Phloxes^  mallows,  Lavalera,  Hypericum ; 
many  geraniums,  Krodiums,  and  Leguminosce,  and 
Labialce  far  too  numerous  to  individualize;   >S'cf(- 
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biosa,  Cephalaria,  chrysanthemums,  Pyi'ethrum, 
liHilus,  Ac/iil/eas,  Calendulas,  Ctntaureas,  Trago- 
pngons,  Scorzonevas,  and  Crepis ;  many  noble 
Campanulas,  cyclamens,  Convolvuli,  Anchusas, 
Onosnias,  and  Echiums,  Acanthus,  Verbascums 
(most  conspicuously),  Verrmicas,  Celsias,  Byoscy- 
amus ;  many  Arums  in  autumn,  orchis  and  Ophrys 
in  spring;  Narcissus,  Tazetta,  irises,  Pancra- 
tiums,  aternbergia,  Gladiolus  ;  many  beautiful  cro- 
cuses and  colchicums,  squills,  TuUpii  oculus-solis, 
Gageas,  fritillaries.  Alliums,  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
.}fuscaris,  white  lily,  Hy  iciiithus  orientalis,  Belle- 
valias,  and  Asphodeli. 

With  such  gay  and  delicate  flowers  as  these,  in 
numberless  combinations,  the  ground  is  almost 
carpeted  during  spring  and  early  summer;  and  as 
in  similar  hot  and  dry,  but  still  temperate  climates, 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  they  often 
color  the  whole  landscape,  from  their  lavish  abun- 
dance. 

II.  Botany  of  Eastern  Syria  and  Palestine.  — 
Little  or  nothing  being  known  of  the  flora  of  the 
range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  and  Syrian 
desert,  we  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  country 
about  Damascus. 

Nowhere  can  a  better  locality  be  found  for  show- 
ing the  contrast  between  the  vegetation^  of  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Syria  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  that  city  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf 
oak,  two  kinds  of  Pistaci'i,  besides  Smilax,  Arbutus, 
rose,  .41eppo  Pine,  Rhamnus,  Phyllyrcea,  bramble, 
and  Cratu'gus  Aronia.  Of  these  the  last  alone  is 
found  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  beyond  which,  east- 
ward to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  one  of  these  plants  ap- 
pears, nor  are  they  replaced  by  any  analogous  ones. 
For  the  first  few  miles  the  olive  groves  continue, 
and  here  and  there  a  carob  and  lentisk  or  sycamore 
recurs,  but  l>eyond  Bethany  these  are  scarcely  seen. 
Naked  rocks,  or  white  chalky  rounded  hills,  with 
bare  open  valleys,  succeed,  wholly  destitute  of  copse, 
and  sprinkled  with  sterile-looking  shrubs  of  Sakolas, 
Capparidece,  Zygopliyllum,  rues,  Fagonia,  Poly- 
gonum, Zizyphus,  tamarisks,  alhagi,  and  Artemisia. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  still  abundant,  but  do  not 
form  the  continuous  sward  that  they  do  in  Judaea. 
Amongst  these,  Boraginece,  Alsinece,  Fagonia,  Pol- 
ygonum, Crozophora,  Euphorbias,  and  Leguminosce 
are  the  most  frequent. 

On  descending  1,000  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  sub-tropical  and 
desert  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  West  Asia  is  en- 
countered in  full  force.  Many  plants  wholly  foreign 
to  the  western  district  suddenly  appear,  and  the 
flora  is  that  of  the  whole  dry  cotmtry  as  far  east  as 
the  Panjal).  The  commonest  plant  is  the  Zizyphus 
Spln-i-  Christi,  or  7mbk  of  the  Anibs,  forming  bushes 
or  small  trees.  Scarcely-  less  abundant,  and  as 
large,  is  the  Balanites  jEgypliaca,  whose  fruit 
yields  the  oil  called  zuh  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  re- 
puted to  possess  healing  properties,  and  which  may 
possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of  Gilead.  Tama- 
risks are  most  abundant,  together  with  Rhus  (Syr- 
inca  ?),  conspicuous  for  the  bright  green  of  its  few 
small  leaves,  and  its  exact  resemblance  in  foliage, 
bark,  and  habit  to  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead,  the 
Amyris  Gileadensis  of  Araliia.  Other  most  abun- 
dant shrubs  are  Ochradenus  baccatus,  a  tall,  branch- 
ing, almost  leafless  plant,  with  small  white  berries, 
and  the  twiggy,  leafless  broom  called  Reltima. 
Acacia  Farncsiana  is  very  abundant,  and  celebrated 
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for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers.  It 
is  chiefly  upon  it  that  the  superb  mistletoe,  Lo- 
ranthus  Acdcice,  grows,  whose  scarlet  flowers  are 
brilliant  ornaments  to  the  desert  during  winter, 
giving  the  appeiirance  of  flame  to  the  bushes.  Cap- 
■paris  spinosu,  the  common  caper-plant,  flourishes 
everywhere  in  the  Jordan  \' alley,  forming  clumps  in 
the  very  arid  rocky  bottoms,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  their  pale-blue  hue,  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
Alhfiffi  Maurorum  is  extremely  common ;  as  is  the 
prickly  Soluiium  Sodoiiueum,  witii  purple  flowers 
and  globular  yellow  fruits,  commonly  known  as  the 
Dead  Sea  apple. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  arboreous 
and  shrubby  vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  Pvpulus 
Euphratica  (a  plant  found  all  over  Central  Asia. 
but  not  known  west  of  the  Jordan),  tamarisk, 
Osyrin  alba,  Periploca,  Acaci.d  vera,  Prosopis 
Stephanianci,  Arundo  Donax,  Lycium,  and  Cap- 
paris  spirws  t.  As  the  ground  becomes  saline,  Atri- 
plex  Ilaiimtis  and  large  Staiices  (sea-pinks)  appear 
in  vast  abundance,  with  very  many  succulent 
shrubby  Salsolas,  Salicornlis,  SutBdiis,  and  other 
allied  plants  to  the  number  of  at  least  a  dozen, 
many  of  which  are  typical  of  the  salt  depressions 
of  the  Caspian  and  Central  Asia. 

Other  very  tropical  plants  of  this  region  are 
ZyrjophylUim  cvcn'.iieum,  Boerhavia,  Indigofera ; 
several  Astragali,  Casshs,  Uymnocarjmm,  and 
Nltrana.  At  the  same  time  thoroughly  European 
forms  are  connnon,  especially  in  wet  places ;  as  dock, 
mint,  Veronica  aiuifjallls,  and  Slum.  One  remote 
and  little-visited  spot  in  this  region  is  particularly 
celebrated  for  the  tropical  character  of  its  vegeta- 
tion. This  is  the  small  valley  of  En-gedi  (Aln-J idy), 
which  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
where  alone,  it  is  said,  the  following  tropical  plants 
grow:  Sldl  nuUlca  and  Asiatic 'i,  Calotropls  pro- 
cera  (whose  bladdery  fruits,  full  of  the  silky  coma 
of  the  seeds,  have  even  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Apple  of  Sodom),  Amherbua,  Batttas  Uttoralis, 
Aerva  Javatilca,  Pluehea  Dlo&corldls. 

It  is  here  that  the  Salondora  Perslca,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  grows : 
it  is  a  small  tree,  found  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia  or 
Aden,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  but 
is  unknown  west  or  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
late  Dr.  Royle  —  unavvai'e,  no  doubt,  how  scarce  and 
local  it  was,  and  arguing  from  the  pungent  taste  of 
its  bark,  which  is  used  as  horse-radish  in  India  — 
supposed  that  this  tree  was  that  alluded  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard-tree;  but  not  only  is  the 
pungent  nature  of  the  bark  not  generally  known 
to  the  natives  of  Syria,  but  the  plant  itself  is  so 
scarce,  local,  and  little  ki;own,  that  Jesus  Christ 
could  never  luive  made  it  the  subject  of  a  parable 
that  would  re.ich  the  understanding  of  his  hearers. 

The  shores  immediately  around  the  Dead  Sea 
present  abundance  of  vegetation,  though  almost 
wholly  of  a  saline  ciiaracter.  Juncus  murltlinus  is 
very  common  in  large  clumps,  and  a  yellow-flowered 
groundsel-like  plant,  /null  critlimouhs  (also  com- 
mon on  the  rocky  shores  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  etc.). 
Spergulirii.  m'tritlni  i,  Atriplex  /I<illiinis,~JJ'da- 
lites  jEgyptiicii,  several  shrubby  Siuedas  and  Sal- 
kornlas,  Tamnvlx,  and  a  prickly-leaved  grass 
(Festuca),  all  grow  more  or  less  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  water;  while  of  non-saline  plants   the  So- 
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lanum  Sodomceum,  Tamarix,  Centaurea,  and  im- 
mense brakes  of  Arundo  Donax  may  be  seen  all 
around. 

The  most  singular  eflfect  is,  however,  experienced 
in  the  re-ascent  from  the  Dead  Sea  to-the  hills  on 
its  N.  W.  shore,  which  presents  first  a  sudden  steep 
rise,  and  then  a  series  of  vast  water-worn  terraces 
at  the  same  le\el  as  the  ^Mediterranean.  During 
this  ascent  such  familiar  plants  of  the  latter  region 
are  successively  met  with  as  Polerlwii  splnusuin, 
Anchusa,  pink,  Hypericum,  Inula  vlscosa,  etc. ;  but 
no  trees  are  seen  till  the  longitude  of  Jerusalem  is 
approached. 

III.  Flura  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Mountain 
lieylons  of  Syria.  — '  The  oak  forms  the  prevalent 
arboreous  vegetation  of  this  region  below  5,000  feet. 
The  Quercus  pseudo-cocclfera  and  infectoria  is  not 
seen  much  above  3,000  feet,  nor  the  Valonia  oak 
at  so  great  an  elevation ;  but  above  these  heights 
some  magnificent  species  occur,  including  the  Quer- 
cus Cerris  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Q.  Ehren- 
beryil,  or  castaiwfoUa,  Q.  Toza,  Q.  Llbani,  and 
Q.  Mannlfera,  Lindl.,  which  is  perhaps  not  dis- 
tinct from  some  of  the  forms  of  Q,.  Robur,  or  ses- 
slllflora." 

At  the  same  elevations  junipers  become  common, 
but  the  species  have  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
out.  The  Junlperus  communis  is  found,  but  is 
not  so  common  as  the  tall,  straight,  black  kind 
(./.  excelsa,  or  fmtidisslma).  On  Mount  Casius  the 
./.  drupacea  grows,  remarkable  for  its  large  plum- 
like fruit;  and./.  Siibina, p/i(enlcl'i,^nd  oxycedrus, 
are  all  said  to  inhabit  Syria.  But  the  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  upper  region  is  certainly  the  cedar ; 
for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Cedak.'' 

Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temperate  and 
alpine  Syrian  mountains  demands  some  notice.  As 
before  remarked,  no  part  of  the  Lebanon  presents 
a  vegetation  at  all  similar,  or  even  analogous,  to 
that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  India,  or  North  Amer- 
ica. This  is  partly  owing  to  the  heat  and  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  to  the  sudden  desiccating  influence  of 
the  desert  winds,  and  to  the  sterile  nature  of  the 
dry  limestone  soil  on  the  highest  summits  of  Leb- 
anon, Hermon,  and  the  Anti-Lebanon ;  but  perhaps 
still  more  to  a  warm  period  having  succeeded  to  that 
cold  one  during  which  the  glaciers  were  formed 
(whose  former  presence  is  attested  by  the  moraines 
in  the  cedar  valley  and  elsewhere),  and  which  may 
have  obliterated  almost  every  trace  of  the  glacial 
flora.  Hence  it  happens  that  far  more  boreal  plants 
may  be  gathered  on  the  Himalaya  at  10-15,000  ft. 
elevation,  than  at  the  analogous  heights  on  Leb- 
anon of  8-10,000  ft.;  and  "that  whilst  fully  .300 
plants  belonging  to  the  Arctic  circle  inhabit  the 
ranges  of  North  India,  not  half  that  nuu'iber  are 
found  on  the  Lebanon,  though  those  mountains  are 
in  a  far  higher  latitude. 

At  the  elevation  of  4,000  feet  on  the  I.elianon 
many  plants  of  the  middle  and  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe  commence,  amongst  which  the  most  con- 
spiouous  are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose,  ivy, 
butciier's  l)room,  a  variety  of  the  berberry,  honey- 
suckle, maple,  and  jasmine.  A  little  higher,  at 
5-7000  ft ,  occur  Cotoneaster,  Bhododendron  ponll- 
ciim,  prinnose.  Daphne  oleoides,  several  other  roses, 


«  For  some  notices  of  the  oaks  of  Syria,  see  Trans-        h  See  also  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  "  On  the  Cedars  of 
actions  of  t/ie  Linn.  Society,  .xxiii.  381,  and  plates  30-    Lebanon,"  etc.,  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  No.  5  ;  with 
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Poterium,  Junipe7-us    coimmmis,  fuitidisshna    (or 

excelsa),  and  cedar.     Still  higher,  at  7-10,000  ft., 

there  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  properly  so  called. 

What  shrubs  there  are  form  small,  rounded,  harsh, 

prickly  bushes,  and  belong  to  genera,  or  forms  of 

genera,  that  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  dry  moun-  1  want  precise  information  on  this  point.      [Bat.] 

tain  reo-ions  of  the  Levant  and  Persia,  and  "West    (Jf  the  Insectlvora  we  find  hedgehogs  (Erinucevs 


several  articles  which  treat  of  the  various  animals 
under  their  respective  names. 

Mammalia.  —  The  Cheiroptera,  (bats)  art  prob- 
ably represented  in  Palestine  by  the  species  which 
are  known  to  occur  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  we 


Asia  generally.  Of  these  Aslrai/alt  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  including  the  A.  Traxjacantha, 
which  yields  the  famous  gum  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance ;  and  next  to  them  a  curious  tribe  of  Slaiices 
called  Acnntholimon,  whose  rigid,  pungent  leaves 
spread  like  stars  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plant;  and,  lastly,  a  small  white  chenopodiaceous 
plant  called  Nocea.  These  are  the  prevalent  forms 
up  to  the  very  summit  of  Lebanon,  growing  in 
globular  masses  on  the  rounded  flank  of  Bhar  el- 
Khodib  itself,  10,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  elevation  of  8-!),000  feet  the  beautiful 
silvery  Vicia  canescens  forms  large  tufts  of  pale 
blue,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow. 

The  herbaceous  plants  of  7-10,000  feet  altitude 
are  still  chiefly  Levantine  forms  of  Campanvla, 
Ranunculus,  Ccn-ydalis,  Druba,  Sikne,  Arenaria, 
Saponaria,  Geranium,  Erodium,  several  Umbel- 
lifers,  Galium,  Eriyeron,  Scorzcmera,  Taraxa- 
cum, Androsace,  Scroi^hidaria,  Nepeia,  Sldeiitis, 
Aspliodelirie,  Crocus,  Ornitliof/alum ;  and  a  few 
grasses  and  sedges.  No  gentians,  heaths.  Primu- 
las, saxifrages,  anemones,  or  other  alpine  favorites, 
are  found. 

The  most  boreal  forms,  which  are  confined  to 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  vicinity  of  patches  of 
snow  above  9,000  feet,  are  Drabas,  Arenaria,  one 
small  Potentilla,  a  Festucn,  an  Arabis  like  aljnna, 
and  the  Oxyvin  reniformis,  the  only  decidedly 
Arctic  type  in  the  whole  country,  and  probably  the 
only  characteristic  plant  remaining  of  the  flora 
which  inhabited  the  Lebanon  during  the  glacial 
period.  It  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  only 
found  nestling  under  stones,  and  in  deep  clefts  of 
rocks,  on  the  very  summit,  and  near  the  patches 
of  snow  on  Dhar  el-Klwdib. 

No  doubt  Cryptogamie  plants  are  sufficiently 
numerous  in  this  region,  but  none  have  been  col- 
lected, except  ferns,  amongst  which  are  Cysiopieris 
frayilis,  Polypodium  vulyare,  Nephrodium  palli- 
dum, and  Polystichum  annulare.  J.  D.  H. 

Zoology.  —  Much  information  is  still  needed 
on  this  subject  before  we  can  possibly  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  fauna  of  Pales- 
tine; indeed,  the  complaint  of  Linnfeus  in  1747, 
that  "  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Natural 
History  of  Palestine  than  with  that  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  India,"  is  almost  as  just  now  as 
it  was  when  the  remark  was  made.  "  There  is 
perhaps,;'  writes  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land, 
"  no  country  frequented  by  travellers  whose  fauna 
is  so  little  known  as  that  of  Palestine"  {Ibis,  i. 
22);  indeed,  the  complaint  is  general  amongst 
zoologists. 

It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  article  to  give  a 
general  survey  of  the  fauna  of  Palestine,  as  the 
reader  will  find  more  particular  information  in  the 

a  There  is  some  little  doubt  whether  the  brown  bear 
(  U.  arctos)  may  not  occasionally  be  found  in  Palestine. 
See  Schubert  (Ktise  in  dns  Morgenland). 

I)  Col.  H.  Smith,  in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "  Badger," 
denies  that  the  badger  occurs  in  Palestine,  and  says 
it  ha.f  not  yet  been  found  out  of  Europe.  This  ani- 
mal, however,  is  certainly   an  inhabitant  of  certain 


EvropcEUs)  and  moles  ( Talpa  ndyaris,  T.  caeca  (V)) 
which  are  recorded  to  occur  in  great  numbers  and 
to  connnit  much  damage  (Hasselquist,  Ti'av.  p. 
120):  doubtless  the  family  of  Soricidce  (shrews)  is 
also  represented,  but  we  lack  information.  Of 
the  Carnirora  are  still  seen,  in  the  Lebanon,  the 
Syrian  bear  ( Ursus  Syriacus),"  and  the  panther 
(Leopardus  varius),  which  occupies  the  central 
mountains  of  the  land.  Jackals  and  foxes  are 
common ;  the  hyena  and  wolf  are  also  occasionally 
observed;  the  badger  (3feles  iaxus)  is  also  said 
to  occur  in  Palestine ; ''  the  lion  is  no  longer  a  res- 
ident in  Palestine  or  SjTia,  though  in  Biblical 
times  this  animal  must  have  been  by  no  means 
unconnnon,  being  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. [Lion.]  The  late  Dr.  Koth  informed  Mr. 
Tristram  that  bones  of  the  hon  had  recently 
been  found  among  the  gravel  on  the  banks  of  the 
.Jordan  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  A 
species  of  squirrel  (Sciwus  Syriacus),  which  the 
Arabs  term  Orkidaun,  "the  leaper,"  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  on  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  Lebanon;  two  kinds  of  hare,  J.epiis 
Syriacus,  and  L.  jEgyptius ;  rats  and  mice,  which 
are  said  to. abound,  but  to  be  partly  kept  down  by 
the  tame  Persian  cats ;  the  jerboa  (Dijms  jEgyjj- 
tius);  the  porcupine  {Hystrix  cristaia);  the  short- 
tailed  field-mouse  (Ariicola  agrestis),  a  most  in- 
jurious animal  to  the  husbandman,  and  doubtless 
other  species  of  Casioridas,  may  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Rodentia.  Of  the  Pachy- 
dermata,  the  wild  boar  {Sus  scrofa),  which  is 
frequently  met  with  on  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon, 
appears  to  be  the  only  living  wild  example.  The 
Syrian  liyrax  appears  to  be  now  but  rarely  seen. 
[Coney.] 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  any  wild 
ox  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  in 
Bililical  times  some  kind  of  urus  or  bison  roamed 
about  the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Lebanon.  [Uni- 
Coi;n.]  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  wild  goats 
(Ibex?)  are  still  (see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently 
seen  in  the  rocks  of  En-gedi.  Mr.  Tristram  pos- 
sesses a  specimen  of  Cnpra  wgayrus,  the  Persian 
ibex,  obtained  by  him  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Hebron.  .  The  gazelle  [Gazella  dorcas)  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  the  antelope 
of  the  country.  We  want  information  as  to  other 
species  of  antelopes  found  in  Palestine:  j)robably 
tlie  variety  named,  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg, 
Antilope  Arabica,  and  perhaps  the  Gazella  Isabel- 
Una,  belong  to  the  fauna.  The  Arabs  hunt  the 
gazelles  with  greyhound  and  falcon ;  the  fallow- 
deer  {Dama  vidyaris)  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequently 
observed. 

Of  domestic  animals  we  need  only  mention  the 
Arabian  or  one-humped  camel,  asses,<-'  and  mules, 


parts  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  mentioned,  together  with 
wolves,  jackals,  porcupines,  etc.,  by  Mr.  H.  Poole,  as 
abounding  at  Hebron  (see  Geof^raph.  Journal  for  1856, 
p.  58). 

c  *  It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  four  of  the  five 
names  for  this  animal  used  in  the  Hebrew  Sc;riptureB, 
are  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  in  Syri« 
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and  hoEses,  all  which  are  in  general  use.  The 
buffalo  (Bubalus  buffalo)  is  coniiiion,  and  is  on 
account  of  its  strength  much  used  for  ploughing 
and  draught  purposes.  The  ox  of  the  country  is 
small  and  unsightly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  in  the  i-icher  pastures  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  country,  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  not 
unsightly,  the  head  Ijeing  very  like  that  of  an 
Alderney;  the  common  sheep  of  Palestine  is  the 
broad-tail  ( Oiis  laticandalus),  with  its  varieties 
[SheepJ  ;  goats  are  extremely  common  every- 
where. 

Aves.  —  Palestine  abounds  in  numerous  kinds 
of  Ijirds.  Vultures,  eagles,  felcons,  kites,  owls  of 
different  kinds,  represent  the  Raptorial  order.  Of 
the  smaller  birds  may  be  mentioned,  amongst  others, 
the  Merops  Persicus,  the  Upupa  Ejiops,  the  Siita 
Syriaca  or  Dalmatian  nuthatch,  several  kinds  of 
SilciadcB,  the  '^'nnyris  osea,  or  Palestine  sunbird, 
the  fxos  xantUipi'(/os,  Palestine  nightingale  —  the 
finest  songster  in  the  country,  which  long  before 
sunrise  pours  forth  its  sweet  notes  from  the  thick 
jungle  which  fringes  the  Jordan;  the  Amydnis 
TrUlramii,  or  glossy  starling,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tristram  in  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron  not  far  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  "  the  roll  of  whose  music,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  organ-bird  of  Australia, 
makes  the  rocks  resound  "  —  this  is  a  bird  of  much 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  a  purely  African 
group  not  before  met  with  in  Asia;  the  sly  and 
wary  Craterupas  chalybetis,  in  the  open  wooded 
district  near  Jericho;  the  jay  of  Palestine  (Gnr- 
rulus  melanoci'phnlus) ;  kingfishers  {Ceryle  fudis, 
and  perhaps  Alcedo  ispida)  abound  about  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  in  the  streams  above  the  Huleh ; 
the  raven,  and  carrion  crow:  the  Pastor  roseus, 
or  locust-bird  [see  Locust]  ;  the  common  cuckoo ; 
several  kinds  of  doves;  sandgrouse  (Pterocles), 
partridges,  francolins,  quails,  the  great  bustard, 
storks,  both  the  black  and  white'  kinds,  seen  often 
in  flocks  of  some  hundreds;  herons,  curlews,  peli- 
cans, sea-swallows  (Sterna),  gulls,  etc.,  etc.  For  the 
ornithology  of  the  Holy  Land  the  i-eader  is  referred 
to  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg's  Symboke  Physlcce 
(IJerlin,  1820-25),  and  to  Mr.  Tristram's  paper  in 
the  Ibis,  i.  22. 

Reptilia.  —  Several  kinds  of  lizards  {Saura) 
occur.  The  Lacerta  sfellio,  Lin.,  which  the  Arabs 
call  Ifardun,  and  the  Turks  kill,  as  they  think  it 
mimics  them  saying  their  prayers,  is  very  common 
in  ruin'ed  walls.  The  Waran  el  hard  {Psainmo- 
saurus  iici?icus)  is  very  common  in  the  deserts. 
The  common  Greek  tortoise  ( Testudo  Grceca)  Dr. 
Wilson  observed  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan ; 
fresh-water  tortoises  (probably  Emus  Caspica) 
are  found  abundantly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country  in  the  streams  of  Ksdraelon  and  of  the 
higher  .lordan  Valley,  and  in  the  lakes.  The  cha- 
meleon (  Chameleo  vulgaris)  is  common ;  the  croco- 
dile does    not    occur    in   Palestine;    the   Monitor 
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n.l  .1  I  ~^  =   T^ttrj,   which  is  the  generic  name  for 
the  domestic  ass.    (2.)    ..Lj'l  =  T^nS,  which  is  the 

name  of  the  she-ass.     (3.)     wA£.  =   "^"^^j    ^   name 
used    for    the    wild   ass,   indistinguishable    from   (4.) 

p.f^  =   S"15,  which  is  without  doubt  the  Asiiius 
Hermippus  or  Asinus  onager. 


Nilolicns  has  doubtless  been  confounded  with  it. 
In  the  south  of  Palestine  especially  reptiles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  abound ;  besides  tho.se  already  mentioned, 
a  large  Acanthodactylus  frequents  old  buildings;  a 
large  species  of  Uromastix,  at  least  two  species  of 
Gecko  ( Tarentola),  a  Gongylus  [pcellatus  ?),  several 
other  Acanthodactyli  and  Seps  iridactylus  have 
been  observed.  Of  Ophidians,  there  is  more  than 
one  species  of  Echidna ;  a  Naia,  several  Tropido- 
noti,  a  Coroneila,  a  Coluber  (trioirgalus  f)  occur; 
and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  land  the  desert 
form  Cerastes  Hasselquistii  has  been  observed. 
Of  the  Bat.rachia  we  have  little  information  be- 
yond that  supplied  by  Kitto,  namely,  that  frogs 
{Rana  esculenta)  abound  in  the  marshy  pools  of 
Palestine;  that  they  are  of  a  large  size,  but  are 
not  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  The  tree-frog  [flyla) 
and  toad  {Buf'o)  are  also  very  common. 

Pisces.  —  Fish  were  supplied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  both  from  the  Mediten-anean  and  from 
the  inland  lakes,  especially  from  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias. The  men  of  Tyre  brought  fish  and  sold  on 
the  Sabbath  to  the  people  of  .Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii. 
16).  The  principal  kinds  which  are  caught  off 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  supplied  by  the 
families  Sparidie,  Percidw,  Scombeiicke,  Raiadce, 
and  Pleuronectidm.  The  sea  of  Galilee  has  beau 
always  celebrated  for  its  fish.  Burckhardt  {Syria, 
p.  3-'j2)  says  the  most  common  species  are  the 
binny  (Cyprinus  lepidotus),  frequent  in  all  the 
fresh  waters  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  a  fish 
called  Meskt,  which  he  describes  as  being  a  foot 
long  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a  flat  body  like 
the  sole.  The  Binny  is  a  species  of  barbel ;  it  is 
the  Barbus  Binni  of  Cuv.  and  Valenc,  and  is  said 
by  Bruce  to  attain  sometimes  to  a  weight  of  70 
lbs.;  it  is  common  in  the  Nile,  and  is  said  to 
occur  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  Syria;  the  Meslit 
is  undoubtedly  a  species  of  Chromius,  one  of  the 
Labridm,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  C. 
Niloticus,  which  is  frequently  represented  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  fish  of  this  lake  are,  accord- 
ing to  old  tradition,  nearly  identical  with  the  fish  of 
the  Nile ;  but  we  sadly  want  accurate  information  on 
this  point.  As  to  the  fishes  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  see 
Riippell,  E.,  Neue  Fische  des  Nils,  in  Verhandl. 
Senckenberff.  Gesellsch.  Frankf.,  and  Heckel,  J., 
Die  Fische  Syriens,  in  Russegger,  Reise  nach 
Eyypten  und  Klein-Asien.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  separate  work  published  on  the  fishes  of 
the  Holy  Land.      [Capernauji,  i.  382.] 

Concerning  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  we  have  little  information.  Molluscs  are 
numerous;  indeed  in,  few  areas  of  similar  extent 
could  so  large  a  nunil)er  of  kmd  molluscs  be  found ; 
Mr.  Tristram  collected  casually,  and  without  search, 
upwards  of  100  species  in  a  few  weeks.  The  land 
shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups.  In  the 
north  of  the  country  the  prevailing  type  is  that  of 
the  (ireek  and  Turkish  mountain  region,  lunner- 
ous  species  of  the  genus  Clnnsilin,  and  of  opaque 
Buliini  and  Pupm  predominating.     On  the  coast 


The  ass  is  capable  of  bearing  greater  burdens  rela- 
tively to  its  size  than  any  other  draught  aniniiil.  Its 
load  of  wheat  or  flour  is  more  than  half  that  of  a  full- 
grown  mule,  and  a  third  of  the  load  of  a  camel.  It 
is  ooimnon  in  the  East  to  see  loads  of  brushwood,  as 
broad  as  the  streets  will  allow,  and  eight  feet  high, 
borne  by  a  little  donkey  which  is  quite  concealed  under 
his  monstrous  burden.  G.  K   P 
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and  in  the  plains  the  common  shells  of  the  East 
Mediterranean  basin  abound,  e.  g.  Ihlix  Pisana, 
H.  Syriaca,  etc.  In  the  south,  in  the  liill  country 
of  Judaea,  occurs  a  very  interesting  group,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  genus  Helix^  three  subdivisions  of 
which  may  be  typified  by  11.  Buigsieii,  11.  Seei- 
zena,  H.  tuberculosa,  recalling  by  their  thick,  cal- 
careous, lustreless  coating,  the  prevaleiit  types  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  the  prevailing  group  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus  BuUinuJi,  rounded,  seuii-pellucid,  and  lus- 
trous, very  numerous  in  species,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  peculiar  to  this  district.  The  reader 
will  find  a  list  of  Moilusca  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  in  the  An.  ami  Maq.  uj'  N^at. 
Hist.  vi.  No.  34,  p.  312.  The  following  remark 
of  a  resident  in  Jerusalem  may  be  mentioned. 
''  No  shells  are  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  or  on  its 
margin  except  the  bleached  specimens  of  Melanop- 
sis,  Nefil-ince,  and  various  Unlvnkkt,  which  have 
been  washed  down  by  the  Jordan,  and  afterwards 
drifted  on  shore.  In  fact,  so  intense  is  the  bitter- 
saline  quality  of  its  waters  that  no  mollusc  (nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  living  creature)  can 
exist  in  it.«  These  may  be  typified  by  B.  Jordani 
and  B.  Aleppensis.  Of  the  Crustacea  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  Lord  Lindsay  observed  large 
numbers  of  a  small  crab  in  the  sands  near  Akaba. 
Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  238)  speaks  of  a  "running 
crab"  seen  by  him  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Dr.  Baird  has  recently  (.1?*.  and  Ma;/. 
N.  11.  viii.  No.  45,  p.  209)  described  an  interesting 
form  of  Entouiostracous  Crustacean,  «hich  he  terms 
Br'anchipus  eximius,  reared  from  mud  sent  him 
from  a  pool  near  Jerusalem.  I'ive  other  species 
of  this  group  are  described  by  Dr.  Baird  in  the 
An.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  for  Oct.  1859.  With  regard 
to  the  insects,  a  number  of  beetles  may  be  seen 
figured  in  the  Symbolce  Physica. 

The  Lepidoptera  of  Palestine  are  as  numerous 
and  varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  land 
of  flowers.  All  the  counnon  butterflies  of  southern 
Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners,  are  plentiful  in 
the  cultivated  plains  and  on  the  hill-sides.  Nu- 
merous species  of  Polyommatus  and  Lycwna,  The- 
clii  ilicis  and  acacice ;  many  kinds  of  Punfia ;  the 
lovely  Anthocaris  eupheno  abounds  on  the  lower 
hills  in  spring,  as  does  Parnassius  ApoUinns ;  more 
than  one  species  of  Thais  occnrs,;  the  genera  .^4/'- 
yynnis  and  Melitcea  are  abundantly  represented, 
not  so  ffippiirchia,  owing  probably  to  the  compar- 
ative dryness  of  the  soil.  Libyihta  {CellisT)  is 
found,  and  the  gorgeous  genus  Vanessa  is  very 
common  in  all  suitable  localities;  the  almost  cos- 
mopolitan Cynthia  Cardui  and  Vanessa  Atalanla, 
I '.  L.  album,  and  V.  Anticpa,  may  be  mentioned : 
Papiliv  Alexnnor  and  some  others  of  the  same  spe- 
cies flit  over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  the  caterpillar 


n  This  statement  with  regard  to  the  total  absence 
of  organic  life  in  the  Dead  Sea  is  confirmed  by  almost 
every  traveller,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
general  accurucy.  It  is,  however,  but  right  to  state 
that  Mr.  Poole  discovered  some  small  fish  in  a  brine- 
Bpring,  about  100  yards  distant  from,  and  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  was  inclined  to 
think  had  been  produced  from  fish  in  the  sea  (see 
GfO^raph.  Journal  for  1856).  These  fish  have  been 
identified  by  Sir  J.  Richardson  with  Cyprinodon  Ham- 
monis,  Cuv.  et  Val.  xvii.  169  ;  see  Proceed,  of  Zoulof^. 
Soc.  for  1856,  p.  371.  Mr.  Tristram  observes  that  he  i 
found  in  the  Sahara  Cyprinodon  dispar  in  hot  salt- 
•prings  where  tlie  water  was  shallow,  but  that  these  I 
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of  the  magnificent  Sphiiix  Nerii  feeds  in  swarms 
on  the  oleanders  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Bees 
are  common.  [Bee.]  At  least  three  species  of 
scorpions  have  been  distinguished.  Spiders  are 
common.  The  Abu  Hanakein,  noticed  as  occur- 
ring at  Sinai  by  Burckhardt,  which  appears  to  be 
some  species  of  Galeodes,  one  of  the  Solpugidae, 
probably  may  be  found  in  Palestine.  Locusts  oc- 
casionally visit  Palestine  and  do  infinite  damage. 
Ants  are  numerous ;  some  species  are  described  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Linne.an  Society,  vi.  No.  21, 
which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  au- 
tunui  of  1860.  Of  the  Annelida  we  have  no  in- 
formation; while  of  the  whole  sub-kingdoms  of 
Coslenierata  and  Protozoa  we  are  completely  igno- 
rant. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  its  physical  char- 
acter Palestine  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  epitome 
of  the  natural  features  of  all  regions,  mountainous 
and  desert,  northern  and  tropical,  maritime  and  in- 
land, pastoral,  arable,  and  volcanic.  This  fact, 
which  has  rendered  the  allusions  in  the  Scriptures 
so  varied  as  to  aftbrd  familiar  illustrations  to  the 
people  of  every  climate,  has  had  its  natural  effect 
on  the  zoology  of  the  country.  In  no  other  dis- 
trict, not  even  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layah,  are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many  distinct  re- 
gions and  zones  brought  into  such  close  juxtaposi- 
tion. The  bear  of  the  snowy  heights  of  Lebanon 
and  the  gazelle  of  the  desert  may  be  hunted  with- 
in two  days'  journey  of  each  other;  sometimes  even 
the  ostrich  approaches  the  southern  l)orders  of  the 
land :  the  wolf  of  the  north  and  the  leopard  of 
the  tropics  howl  within  hearing  of  the  same  biv- 
ouac ;  while  the  falcons,  the  linnets  and  buntings, 
recall  the  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  English  fields, 
the  sparkling  little  sun-bird  ( Cinnyris  osew),  and 
the  grackle  of  the  glen  {Amydrus  Tristramii)  in- 
troduce us  at  once  to  the  most  brilliant  types  of  the 
bird-life  of  Asia  and  S.  Africa. 

Within  a  walk  of  Bethlehem,  the  common  frog 
of  England,  the  chameleon,  and  the  gecko  of  Afri- 
ca, may  be  found  almost  in  company;  and  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  while  the 
northern  valleys  are  prolific  in  Clausilim  and  other 
genera  of  molluscs  common  to  Europe,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  presents  types  of  its  own,  and  the 
hill  country  of  Judaea  produces  the  same  type  of 
Ilehces  as  is  found  in  Egypt  and  the  African  Sa- 
hara. So  in  insects,  while  the  familiar  forms  of 
the  butterflies  of  Southern  Europe  are  represented 
on  the  plain  of  Sharon,  the  Apollo  butterfly  of  the 
Alps  is  recalled  on  Mount  Olivet  by  the  exquisite 
Parnassius  Apollinus  hovering  over  the  same  plants 
as  the  sparkling  Thais  medicaste  and  the  Libythea 
(  Celtis  ^),  nortliern  representatives  of  sub-tropical 
lepidoptera. 

If  the  many  travellers  who  year  by  year  visit  the 


fish  are  never  found  in  deep  pools  or  lakes.  Mr.  Poole 
observed  also  a  /number  of  aquatic  birds  diving  fre- 
(jueutly  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tlieuce  concluded,  justly, 
Sir  J.  Richardson  thinks,  '■  that  they  must  have  found 
something  edible  there."'  It  would,  moreover,  be  an 
interesting  question  to  determine  whether  some  species 
of  Artemia  (brine-shrimp)  may  not  exist  in  the  shallow 
pools  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Salt  Lake.  In 
the  open  tanks  at  Lymington  myriads  of  these  trans- 
parent little  brine-shrimps  (they  are  about  half  ac 
inch  in  length)  are  seen  swimming  actively  about  in 
water  every  pint  of  which  contains  as  much  as  a  (|v.ar- 
ter  of  a  pound  of  salt  I 
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Holy  Land  would  pay  some  attention  to  its  zoology, 
by  bringing  home  collections  and  by  investigations 
in  the  country,  we  should  soon  hope  to  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  a  land  which  in  this 
respect  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  should 
doubtless  gain  much  towards  the  elucidation  of 
many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 

W.  H.  and  H.  B.  Tristram. 

*  Our  most  convenient  manual  on  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible  at  present  is  that  of  3Ir.  Tris- 
tram, published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  (London,  1867.)  The  contri- 
butions of  Ur.  G.  E.  Post,  in  this  edition  of  the 
Dictiontry,  will  be  found  to  be  important  to  this 
branch  of  science.  H. 

The  Climate.  —  No  materials  exist  for  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  climate  of  the  very  difterent 
regions  of  Palestine.  Besides  the  casual  notices 
of  travellers  (often  unscientific  persons),  the  follow- 
ing observations  are  all  that  we  possess :  — 

(1.)  Average  monthly  temperatures  at  Jerusalem, 
taken  between  June  1851,  and  Jan.  18.55,  inclusive, 
by  Dr.  R.  G.  Barclay,  of  Beyrut  and  Jerusalem, 
and  published  by  him  in  a  paper  ''  On  the  State  of 
Medical  Science  in  Syria,"  in  the  N.  Americnn 
Afedico-Chirwr/ical  Revieio  (Philadelphia),  vol.  i. 
705-718.« 

(2.)  A  set  of  observations  of  temperature,  206 
in  all,  extending  from  Nov.  19,  1838,  to  Jan.  16, 
1839,  taken  at  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Nazareth,  and 
Heyrdt,  by  Kussegger,  and  given  in  his  work 
{lieisen,  iii.  170-185). 

(3.)  The  writer  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Mv. 
James  Glaisher,  F.  R.  S.,  for  a  table  showing  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Jertisalem  for  each 
month,  from  May,  1843,  to  May,  1844;*  and  at 
Beyrfit,  from  April,  1842,  to  May,  1845. 

(4.)  Register  of  the  fall  of  rain  at  Jerusalem 
from  1846  to  1849,  and  1850  to  1854,  by  Dr.  R. 
G.  Barclay  (as  above). 

1.    Temperature,.  —  The  results  of  these  observa- 


«  These  observations  are  inserted  in  Dr.  Barclay's 
work  {City  of  the  Great  Kins,  p.  428),  and  are  accom- 
panied by  his  comments,  the  result  of  a  residence  of 
several  jears  in  Jerusalem  (see  also  pp.  48-56). 

b  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  above  three 
sets  of  observations,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
jomparative  table  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  Jeru- 
salem :  — 


Month. 

(1.) 
49.4 

(2.) 

(3.)      1 

1 

Jan. 

47.7 

Feb. 

54.4    * 

53.7 

March 

55.7 

60. 

April 

61.4 

54.7 

May 

73.8 

66.8 

June 

75.2 

71.7 

July 

79.1 

77.3 

Aug. 

79.3 

72.6 

Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 

77. 

74.2 

6.3.8 

(Mean  of  cr 
obs.   from 
Nov.  1!)  to 
Dec.  5.) 

72.2 

68.4 
58.9 

Dec. 

54.5 

62. 

47-4 

Mean  for) 
the  year,  i 

66.5 

62.6 
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tions  at  .Jerusalem  may  be  stated  generally  as  fol- 
lows. January  is  the  coldest  month,  and  .Inly  and 
August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  September 
are  nearly  a.s  warm.  In  the  first-named  month  the 
average  temperature  is  49.1°  Fahr.,  and  greatest 
cold  28° ;  in  July  and  August  the  average  is  78.4° ; 
with  greatest  heat  92°  in  the  shade  and  143°  in  the 
sun.  The  extreme  range  in  a  single  yeftr  was  52° ; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  65.6°.  Though 
varying  so  much  during  the  different  seasons,  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  pretty  uniform  from  year 
to  year.  Thus  the  thermonietric  variation  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
is  nearly  twice'  as  great.  The  isothermal  line  of 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Jerusalem  passes 
through  California  and  Florida  (to  the  north  of 
Jlobile),  and  Dr.  Barclay  remarks  that  in  tempera- 
ture and  the  periodicity  of  the  seasons  there  is  a 
close  analogy  between  Palestine  and  the  former 
state.  The  isothermal  line  also  passes  through 
Gibraltar,  and  near  Jladeira  and  the  Bermudas. 
The  heat,  though  extreme  during  the  four  mid- 
summer months,  is  much  alleviated  l)y  a  sea-breeze 
from  the  N.W.,  which  blows  with  great  regularity 
from  10  A.M.  till  10  p.m.-  and  from  this  and  other 
unexplained  causes  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive, 
except  during  the  occasional  presence  of  the  Kham- 
sin or  sirocco,  and  is  said  to  be  nnich  more  bear- 
able than  even  in  many  parts  of  the  western  world  " 
which  are  deemed  tropical.  The  Khamsin  blows 
during  February,  March,  and  April  (Wildenbruch^ 
It  is  most  oppressive  when  it  comes  from  the  east, 
bearing  the  heat  and  sand  of  the  desert  with  it, 
and  during  its  continuance  darkening  the  air  and 
filling  everything  with  fine  dust  (Miss  Beaufort,  ii. 
223  )r 

During  January  and  February  snow  often  falls 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  though  it  may  not 
make  its  appearance  for  several  years  together.  In 
1854-55  it  remained  on  the  ground  for  a  fortnight.^' 
Nor  is  this  of  late  occurrence  only,  but  is  reported 
by  Shaw  in  1722.  In  1818  it  was  between  two 
and  three  feet  deep.«  In  1754  a  heavy  fall  took 
place,  and  twenty-five  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  frozen  to  death  at  Nazareth./  Snow  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  must  therefore  have  been  known  at  that 
time  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14,  cxlvii.  16;  Is.  Iv.  10,  &c.). 
But  in  the  narrative  it  only  appears  twice  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  22;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 

Thin  ice  is  occasionally  found  on  pools  or  sheets 
of  water;  and  pieces  of  ground  out  of  the  resell 
of  the  sun's  rays  remain  sometimes  slightly  frozen 
for  several  days.  But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
no  injury  is  done  to  the  vegetation  by  frost,  nor  do 
plants  require  shelter  during  winter  (Barclay). 

Observations  made  at  Jerusalem  are  not  api)U- 
cable  to  the  whole  of  the  highland,  as  is  obvious 
from  Russeoger's  at  Nazareth.  These  show  us  the 
result   of   fifty-five  observations,    extending    from 

It  is  understood  that  a  regular  series  of  observa- 
tions, with  standard  barometer,  thermometer,  and 
rain-gauge,  was  made  for  10  years  by  the  late  Dr. 
M'Gowan  of  the  Hospital,  Jerusalem,  but  the  record 
of  them  has  unfortunately  been  mislaid. 

c  Barclay,  p.  48 ;  Hob.  Bihl.  Res.  i.  430  ;  also  Schwarz, 
p.  327. 

d  Jewixh  liitetlinencer,  1856,  p.  1-37,  note. 

«  "  1  Elle  hoch,''^  Scholz,  quoted  by  Von  Raunier. 
p.  79. 

/  S.  Schulz,  quoted  by  Von  Raumer.     Schwarz,  p. 
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Dec.  15  to  20:  highest  temp.  58.5°,  lowest  46o. 
mean  5-3°,  all  considerably  lower  than  those  taken 
at  Jerusalem  a  fortnight  before. 

2.  Rain.  —  The  result  of  Dr.  Barclay's  observa- 
tions is  to  show  that  the  greatest  .fall  of  rain  at 
Jerusalem  in  a  single  year  was  85  inches,"  and  the 
smallest  44,  the  mean  being  61. G  inches.  The 
greatest  fall  in.  any  one  month  (Dec.  1850)  was 
33.8,  and  the  greatest  in  three  months  (Dec.  1850, 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1851)  72.4.  These  figures  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  recollecting  that  the  average 
rain -fall  of  London  during  the  whole  year  is  only 
25  inches,  and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the 
country,  such  as  Cumberland  and  Devon,  it  rarely 
exceeds  60  inches. 

As  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  54), 
the  rains  come  chiefly  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  They 
commence  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
Novtniber,  and  continue  with  greater  or  less  con- 
stancy till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  March, 
and  occasionally,  thc>ugh  rarely,  till  the  end  of 
April.  It  is  not  a  heavy,  continuous  rain,  so  much 
as  a  succession  of  severe  showers  or  storms  with 
intervening  periods  of  fine  bright  weather,  permit- 
ting the  grain  crops  to  grow  and  ripen.  And  al- 
though the  season  is  not  divided  by  any  entire 
cessation  of  rain  for  a  lengthened  interval,  as  some 
represent,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  diminution  in 
the  fall  for  a  few  weeks  in  December  and  January, 
after  which  it  begins  again,  and  continues  during 
February  and  till  the  conclusion  of  the  season. 
On  the  uplands  the  barley-harvest  (which  precedes 
the  wheat)  should  begin  about  the  last  week  of 
May,  so  that  it  is  preceded  by  five  or  six  weeks  of 
summer  weather.  Any  falling-ofl"  in  the  rain  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  spring  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
harvest;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
nothing  could  so  surely  occasion  the  greatest  dis- 
tress or  be  so  fearful  a  threat  as  a  drought  three 
months  before  harvest  (Amos  iv.  7). 
,  There  is  much  difterence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain  of  Scripture  are  rep- 
resented by  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  present 
rainy  season,  separated  by  the  slight  interval  men- 
tioned above  (e.  g.  Kenrick,  Plicenicia,  p.  33),  or 
whether,  as  Dr.  Barclay  (City,  &c.  p.  54)  and  others 
alRrm,  the  latter  rain  took  place  alter  the  harvest, 
about  midsummer,  and  has  been  withheld  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  This  will  be 
best  discussed  under  Rain. 

Between  April  and  November  there  is,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a  cloud.  Thus  the 
year  divides  itself  into  two,  and  only  two,  seasons 
—  as  indeed  we  see  it  constantly  divided  in  the 
Bible  —  "  whiter  and  summer,"  "cold  and  heat," 
"seed-time  and  harvest." 
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During  the  summer  the  dews  are  very  heavy, 
and  often  saturate  the  traveller's  tent  as  if  a  shower 
had  passed  over  it.  The  nights,  especially  towards 
sunrise,  are  very  cold,  and  thick  fogs  or  mists  are 
common  all  over  the  country.  Thunder-storms  of 
great  violence  are  frequent  during  the  winter 
months. 

3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  highland  generally.  In  the  lowland  districts, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  is  much  greater  and 
more  oppressive,*"  owing  to  the  quantity  of  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  any  breeze,  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  confined  and  reflected  by  the  inclosing 
heights;  perhaps  also  to  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  due  to  the  depth  below  the  sea  level  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  remains 
of  volcanic  agency,  which  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  still  in  existence  in  this  very  depressed  re- 
gion [p.  2305  6].  No  indication  of  the.se  condi- 
tions is  discoverable  in  the  Bible,  but  Josephus  was 
aware  of  them  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3),  and  states  that 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  was  so  much  w^armer 
than  the  uii[)er  country  that  hnen  clothing  was 
worn  there  e\en  when  Judsea  was  covered  with 
snow.  This  is  not  quite  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  modern  travellers,  but  it  appears  tliat  when 
the  winter  is  at  its  severest  on  the  highlands,  and 
both  eastern  and  western  mountains  are  white  with 
snow,  no  frost  visits  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley, and  the  greatest  cold  experienced  is  produced 
by  the  driving  rain  of  tempests  (Seetzen,  Jan.  9, 
ii.  300).  '  The  vegetation  already  mentioned  as 
formerly  or  at  present  existing  in  the  district  — 
palms,  indigo,  sugar  —  testifies  to  its  tropical  heat. 
The  harvest  in  the  Ghor  is  fully  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  that  on  the  highlands,  and  the  fields  of 
wheat  are  still  green  on  the  latter  when  the  grain  is 
being  threshed  in  the  former  (Bob.  Bibl.  Res.  i.  431, 
551,  iii.  314).  Thus  Burckhardt  on  May  5  found 
the  barley  of  the  district  between  Tiberias  and  Bei- 
san  nearly  all  harvested,  while  on  the  upland  plains 
of  the  Hauran,  from  which  he  had  just  descended, 
the  harvest  was  not  to  conmience  for  fifteen  days. 
In  this  fervid  and  moist  atmosphere  irrigation  alone 
is  necessary  to  insure  abundant  crops  of  the  finest 
grain  (Bob.  i.  550). 

4.  The  climate  of  the  maritime  lowland  exhibits 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,<^  but,  being  much  more  elevated,  and  ex- 
posed on  its  western  side  to  the  sea-breezes,  is  not 
so  oppressively  hot.  Bussegger's  observations  at 
Jafla  (D^c.  7  to  12)  indicate  only  a  slight  advance 
in  temperature  on  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  Mr. 
Glaisher's  observations  at  Beyrut  (mentioned 
above)  show  on  the  other  hand  that  the  tempera- 
ture there  is  considerably  higher,  the  Jan.  being 


a  Here  again  there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy, 
since  Mr.  I'oole  ( Geoi^.  Journal,  xxvi.  57)  states  tliat 
Dr.  Jl'Gowitn  had  registered  the  greatest  quantity  in 
one  year  at  108  inches. 

b  At  6  P.  M.  on  the  25th  Nov.  RuBsegger's  themiom- 
eter  at  Jerusalem  showed  a  temp,  of  62. S''  ;  but  when 
he  arrived  at  Jericho  at  5. 30  P.  M.  on  the  27th  it  had 
risen  to  72.5°.  At  730  the  following  morning  it  was 
(33  5°,  against  58^  at  Jcru.salem  on  the  25th  ;  and  at 
noon,  at  the  Jordan,  it  had  risen  to  81°.  At  Marsaba, 
at  11  A.  M.  of  the  29th,  it  was  66°  ;  and  on  returning 
to  Jerasalem  on  the  1st  Bee.  it  again  fell  to  an  average 
of  61°.  An  observation  recorded  by  Dr.  Robinson  (iii. 
310)  at  SakUt  (Succoth),  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  on  May  14, 1862,  in  the  shade,  and  close 


to  a  spring,  gives  92°,  which  is  the  very  highest  reading 
recorded  at  Jerusalem  in  July  :  later  on  the  same  day 
it  was  93°,  in  a  strong  N.  W.  wind  (p.  314).  On  May  13, 
1838,  at  .Jericho,  it  was  91°  in  the  shade  and  the 
breeze.  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  184)  found  it  106°  Fahr. 
"  through  the  first  half  of  the  night  "  at  the  S.  E.  cor- 
ner of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  paper  on  the  "  Climate  of 
Palestine,"  etc.,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philos.  .Journal 
for  April,  1862,  published  while  this  sheet  was  passing 
through  the  press,  the  mean  annual  temperature  o" 
Jericho  is  stated  as  72°  Fahr.,  but  without  giving  any 
authority. 

c  Robinson  (ii.  223),  on  June  8,  1838,  foimd  the  ther- 
mometer 83°  Fahr.  before  sunrise,  at  Beit  Nittif,  on 
the  lower  hills  overlooking  the  Plain  of  Phili«tj» 
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540,  July  82°,  and  the  mean  for  the  year  69.30. 
The  situation  of  Beyrut  (which  indeed  is  out  of 
the  confines  of  the  Holy  Land)  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der its  climate  very  sultry.  This  district  retains 
much  tropical  vegetation;  all  along  the  coast  from 
Gaza  to  Beyrut.  and  inland  as  far  as  Ranileh  and 
Lydd,  the  date-palm  flourishes  and  fruits  abun- 
dantly, and  the  orange,  sycamore-fig,  pomegran- 
ate, and  banana  grow  luxuriantly  at  Jaffa  and 
other  places.  Here  also  the  harvest  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  mountainous  districts  (Thomson, 
Land  iiiid  Buok.,  p.  oi'-i)-  In  the  lower  portions  of 
this  extensive  plain  frost  and  snow  are  as  little 
known  as  they  are  in  the  Ghor.  But  the  heights, 
even  in  summer,  are  often  very  chill}',"  and  the 
sunrise  is  frequently  obscured  by  a  dense  low  fog 
(Thomson,  pp.  490,  542 ;  Hob.  ii.  19).  North  of 
Carmel  slight  frosts  are  occasionally  experienced. 

In  the  wiiiter  months,  however,  the  climate  of 
these  region*  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south 
of  France  or  the  maritime  districts  of  the  north  of 
Italy.  Napoleon,  writing  from  Gaza  on  the  "  Slh 
Ventuse  (26  Feb.),  179'J,"  says,  "Nous  sommes  ici 
dans  I'eau  et  la  boue  jusqu'aux  genoux.  II  fait 
ici  le  meme  froid  et  le  menie  temps  qu'a  Paris 
dans  cette  saison"  (Con:  de  Napoleon,  No.  3,993). 
Berthier  to  Marmont,  from  the  same  place  (29 
Dec.  1798),  says,  "  Nous  trouvons  ici  un  pays 
qui  ressenible  k  la  Provence  et  le  cliniat  a  celui 
d'Europe  "  {Mem.  du  Due  de  Rat/me,  ii.  56). 

A  register  of  the  weather  and  vegetation  of  the 
twelve  months  in  Palestine,  referring  especially  to 
the  coast  region,  is  given  by  Colonel  vou  Wilden- 
bruch  in  Gtor/r.  Sockly's  Journal,  xx.  232.  A 
good  deal  of  similar  information  will  be  found  in 
a  tabular  form  on  Petermann's  Physical  Map  of 
Palestine  in  the  Bibliad  Alias  of  the  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

Tiie  permanence  of  the  climate  of  Palestine,  on 
the  ground  that  the  same  vegetation  which  ancient- 
ly flourished  there  still  e.'iists,  is  ingeniously  main 
tained  in  a  paper  on  Tkt  Climate  of  Palestine  in 
Modi^rn  compared  to  Ancient  Times  in  the  Edin- 
buryh  New  Fkilusopidcal  Journal  for  April,  1862. 
Reference  is  therein  made  to  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject  by  Schouvv  in  vol.  \iii.  of  the  same  period- 
ical, p.  311. 

LiTKRATUHE.  —  The  list  of  works  on  the  Holy 
Land  is  of  prodigious  extent.  Dr.  Robinson,  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Biblical  Researches,  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  183;  to  which  Bonar  {Land  of 
Promise)  adds  a  large  number;  and  even  then  the 
list  is  far  from  complete. 

*  .\  unique  work  on  this  branch  of  bibhography 
is  Dr.  Tobler's  Bihliotheca  Geographica  Palestinm, 
pp.  265  (Leipzig,  1867).  Beginning  with  A.  T>. 
o-V-i,  and  coming  down  to  1866,  he  enumerates  (if 
we  have  counted  right)  1,066  writers  in  this  field 
of  exploration  and  study.  They  represent  all  the 
principal  nationalities  and  languages.  In  most 
Vistances  he  characterizes  the  works  mentioned 
with  reference  to  their  object  and  critical  value. 

H. 

Of  course  every  traveller  sees  some  thingsTshich 
none  of  his  jjredecessors  saw,  and  therefore  none 
should  be  neglei'ted  by  the  student  anxious  thor- 
oughly to  investigate  the  nature  and  customs  of 

o.  Chilly  nights,  succeeding  scorching  days,  have 
formed  a  characteristic  of  the  Eiist  ever  since  tJie  days 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  40  ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  30).  [See  Uack- 
ett's  lllustr.  of  Scripture,  pp.  144-46.] 
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the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  following  works  wiU  I)e 
found  to  contain  nearly  all  necessary  informa- 
tion : ''  — 

1.  Josephus.  —  Invaluable,  both  for  its  own  sake, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  and  elucidation  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Josephus  had  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  possessed  both  the 
Hebrew  Biljle  and  the  Septuagint,  and  knew  them 
well ;  and  there  are  many  places  in  his  works  which 
show  that  he  knew  how  to  compare  the  various 
books  together,  and  combme  their  scattered  notices 
in  one  narrative,  in  a  manner  more  like  the  pro- 
cesses of  modern  criticism  than  of  ancient  record. 
He  possessed  also  the  works  of  several  ancient  his- 
torians, who  survive  oidy  through  the  fragments  he 
has  preserved.  And  it  ;s  evident  that  he  had  in 
addition  other  nameless  sources  of  information, 
now  lost  to  us,  which  often  supplement  the  Scrip- 
ture history  in  a  very  important  manner.  These 
and  other  things  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  have 
yet  to  be  investigated.  Two  tracts  by  Tuch  (  Qiubs- 
tiones  de  F.  Josephi  libris,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1859),  on 
geographical  points,  are  worth  attention. 

2.  The  Onomasticon  (usually  so  called)  of  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome.  A  tract  of  Eusebius  (t340), 
"  concerning  the  names  of  places  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;"  translated,  freely  and  with  many 
additions,  by  Jerome  (t420),  and  included  in  his 
works  as  Liber  de  Situ  et  Nomiiiibus  Locoruni 
Ilebraicorum.  The  original  arrangement  is  ac- 
cording to  the  Books  of  Scripture,  but  it  was 
thrown  into  one  general  alphabetical  order  by  Bon- 
frere  (1631,  &c.);  and  finally  edited  by  J.  Clericus, 
.A.mst.  1707,  &c.  [The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lar- 
sow  and  Parthey,  Berlin,  1862.  —  .4.]  This  tract 
contains  notices  (often  very  valuable,  often  abso- 
lutely absurd)  of  the  situation  of  many  ancient 
places  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  they  were  known  to 
the  two  men  \yho  in  their  day  were  probably  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  connection  with  it, 
see  Jerome's  Kj).  ad  Eusiochium  ;  Ejnt.  Paula  — 
an  itinerary  through  a  large  part  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Others  of  Jerome's  Epistles,  and  his  Com- 
mentaries, are  full  of  information  on  the  country. 

3.  The  most  important  of  the  early  travellers  — 
from  Arculf  (a.  d.  700)  to  Maundrell  (1697)  —  are 
contained  in  Early  Tracels  in  Palestine,  a  volume 
published  by  Bohn.  The  shape  is  convenient,  but 
the  translation  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied 
on. 

4.  Keland.  —  H.  Relandi  Palmstlna  ex  Momi- 
mentis  Veteribus  iUustrala,  1714.  A  treatise  on 
the  Holy  Land  in  three  books :  1.  The  country ; 
2.  I'he  distances;  3.  The  places;  with  maps  (ex- 
cellent for  their  date),  prints  of  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions. Reland  exhausts  all  the  information  ob- 
tainable on  his  subject  down  to  his  own  date  (he 
often  quotes  Slaundrell,  1703).  His  learning  is 
inmiense,  he  is  extremely  accurate,  always  ingen- 
ious, and  not  wanting  in  humor.  But  honesty  and 
strong  sound  sense  are  his  characteristics.  .\  sen- 
tence of  his  own  might  be  his  motto:  "  Conjectune, 
quibus  non  delectamur "  (p.  139),  or  "  Ego  nil 
muto"  (p.  071). 

5.  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  —  Travels  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin  (in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  1160- 
73.     The  best  edition  is  that  of  A.  Asher,  2  vols. 


h  X  list  of  all  the  works  on  Palestine  which  have 
any  pretensions  to  importance,  with  full  critical  re- 
marks, i.i  given  by  Ritter  at  the  comniencemeut  of  th< 
2d  division  of  his  eighth  volume  (Jordan). 
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1840-41.  The  part  relating  to  Palestine  is  con- 
Lained  in  pp.  61-87.  I'he  editor's  notes  contain 
Bome  curious  information ;  but  their  most  valuable 
part  (ii.  397-445)  is  a  translatioi  of  extracts  from 
the  work 'of  Esthori  15.  Mose  hap-Parchi  on  Pales- 
tine (a.  D.  1314-22).  These  passages  —  notices 
of  places  and  identifications  —  are  very  valuable, 
more  so  than  those  of  Benjamin.  The  original 
work,  Cnflor  va-P/nrach,  "  knop  and  flower."  has 
been  reprinted,  in  Hebrew,  by  Edelmann,  Berlin, 
1852.  Other  Itineraries  of  Jews  have  been  trans- 
lated and  published  by  Carmoly  (Brux.  1847),  but 
they  are  of  less  value  than  the  two  already  named. 

6.  Abulfeda.  —  The  chief  Moslem  accounts  of 
the  Holy  Land  are  those  of  Edrisi  (cir.  1150),  and 
Abulfeda  (cir.  1300),  translated  under  the  titles  of 
Tdbula  Syrice,  and  Descr.  Arabice.  Extracts 
from  these  and  from  the  great  work  of  Yakoot  are 
given  by  Schultens  in  an  Index  Geographicus  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Bohaeddiu's  Life  of  Sal- 
adin,  folio,  1755.  Yakoot  has  yet  to  be  explored, 
and  no  doubt  he  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation. 

7.  Quaresmius.  —  Terrm,  Sdnctm  FAnc'ulnl'w, 
etc.  Ant.  1639,  2  vols,  folio.  The  work  of  a  Latin 
monk  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  and  rose  to  be  Principal  and  (Jom- 
missary  Apostolic  of  the  country.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  books :  the  first  thri'e,  general  disserta- 
tions: the  remainder  "peregrinations"  through 
the  Holy  Land,  with  historical  accounts,  and  iden- 
tifications (often  incorrect),  and  elaborate  accounts 
of  the  Latin  traditions  attaching  to  each  spot,  and 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  military  orders, 
etc.  of  the  time.  It  has  a  copious  index.  Simi- 
lar information  is  given  by  the  Abbd  Mislin  {Les 
Saints  Lieiix,  Paris,  1858,  3  vols.  8vo);  but  with 
less  elaboration  than  Quaresmius,  and  in  too  hos- 
tile a  vein  towards  Laniartine  and  other  travellers. 

8.  The  great  burst  of  modern  travel  in  the  Holy 
Land  began  with  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt.  Seet- 
zen  resided  in  Palestine  from  1805  to  1807,  during 
which  time  he  travelled  on  both  1'].  and  W.  of  .Jor- 
dan. He  was  the  first  to  visit  the  Hauran,  the 
Ghor,  and  the  mountains  of  Ajlun:  he  travelled 
completely  round  the  Dead  Sea,  besides  exploring 
the  east  side  a  second  time.  As  an  experienced 
man  of  science,  Seetzen  was  charged  with  collect- 
ing antiquities  and  natural  objects  for  the  Oriental 
Museum  at  Gotha;  and  his  diaries  contain  inscrip- 
tions, and  notices  of  flora  and  fauna,  etc.  They 
have  been  published  in  3  vols.,  with  a  4th  vol.  of 
notes  (but  without  an  index),  by  Kruse  (Berlin, 
1854-59).  The  Palestine  journeys  are  contained 
in  vols.  1  and  2.  His  Letters,  founded  on  these 
diaries,  and  giving  their  results,  are  in  Zach's 
Monatl.  Corvesp.  vols.  17.  18.  26,  27. 

9.  Burckhardt.  —  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  4to,  1822.  With  the  exception  of  an  excur- 
sion of  twelve  days  to  Safed  and  Nazareth,  liurck- 
hardt's  joiu'neys  S.  of  Damascus  were  confined  to 
the  east  of  the  .Jordan.  These  regions  he  explored 
and  described  more  completely  than  Seetzen,  or 
any  later  traveller  till  Wetzstein  (1861),  and  even 
his  researches  do  not  extend  over  so  wide  an  area. 
Burckhardt  made  two  tours  in  the  Hauran,  in  one 
of  which  he  penetrated  —  first  of  Europeans  —  into 
the  mysterious  Leja.  The  southern  portions  of  the 
Transjordanic  country  he  traversed  in  his  journey 
from  Damascus  to  Petra  and  Sinai.  The  fullness 
of  the  notes  which  he  contrived  to  keep  under  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  travelled  is 
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astonishing.  They  contain  a  multitude  of  inscrip- 
tions, long  catalogues  of  names,  plans  of  sites,  etc. 
The  strength  of  his  memory  is  shown  not  only  by 
these  notes  but  by  his  constant  references  to  books, 
frou)  which  he  was  completely  cut  off.  His  diaries 
aie  interspersed  with  lengthened  accounts  of  the 
various  districts,  and  the  maimers  and  customs, 
commerce,  etc.,  of  their  inhabitants.  Burckhardt's 
accuracy  is  universally  praised.  No  doubt  justly. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan  no  means  of  testing  him  as  yet  exist; 
while  in  other  places  his  descriptions  have  been 
fomid  imperfect  or  at  variance  "  with  facts.  The  vol- 
ume contains  an  excellent  preface  by  ( Jolonel  Leake, 
but  is  very  defecti\e  from  the  want  of  an  index.  This 
is  partially  .supplied  in  the  German  translation 
(Weimar,  1823-24,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  edited  and  annotated  by 
Gesenius. 

10.  Irby  and  Mangles.  —  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (in  1817-18). 
Hardly  worth  special  notice  except  for  the  portions 
which  relate  their  route  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
especially  about  Kerek  and  the  country  of  Moab 
and  Amnion,  which  are  very  well  told,  and  with  an 
air  of  simple  faithfulness.  These  portions  are  con- 
tained in  chapters  vi.  and  viii.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished in  the  I/ome  and  Col.  Library.  1847. 

11.  Kobinson.  —  (1.)  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  etc.,  in  1838:  1st  ed.  1841,  3  vols.  Bvo; 
2d  ed.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.  (2.)  Later  Bib.  Bes.  in 
1852,  8vp,  1856.  Dr.  Kobinson's  is  the  most 
important  work  on  the  Holy  Land  since  Keland. 
His  knowledije  of  the  subject  and  its  literature  is 
very  great,  his  conmion  sense  excellent,  his  qual- 
ifications as  an  investigator  and  a  describer  re- 
markable. He  had  the  rare  advantage  of  being 
accompanied  on  both  occasions  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
long  resident  in  Syria,  and  perfectly  versed  in  both 
classical  and  vernacular  Arabic.  Thus  he  was  en- 
abled to  identify  a  host  of  ancient  sites,  which  are 
mostly  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  full 
references  to  the  authorities.  The  drawbacks  to 
his  work  are  a  want  of  knowledge  of  architectural 
art,  and  a  certain  dogmatism,  which  occasionally 
passes  into  contempt  for  those  who  differ  with  him. 
He  too  uniformly  disregards  tradition,  an  extreme 
fully  as  bad  as  its  opposite  in  a  country  like  the 
East. 

The  first  edition  has  a  most  valuable  Appendix, 
containing  lists  of  the  Arabic  names  of  modern 
places  in  the  country,  which  in  the  .second  edition 
are  omitted.  Both  series  are  furnished  with  in- 
dexes, l)ut  those  of  Geography  and  Antiquities  might 
be  extended  with  advantage. 

*  Physical  Geography'  of  the  Holy  Land,  by 
Edward  Robinson  (Boston,  1865,  pp.  xvi.,  394). 
This  is  a  posthumous  work,  but  eminently  worthy 
of  the  author's  reputation.  At  the  outset  he  points 
out  our  best  sources  of  a  knowledge  of  sacred  geog- 
raphy. The  book  seems  not  to  have  obtained  the 
general  recognition  which  it  deserves.  IL' 

12.  Wilson.  —  The  Lands  of  the  Bible  visited, 
etc.,  1847,  2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Wilson  traversed  the 
Holy  Land  twice,  but  without  going  out  of  the 
usual  routes.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  to- 
pography, and  keeps  a  constant  eye  on  the  reports 
of  his  predecessor  Dr.  Kobinson.  His  book  caimot 
be  neglected  with  safety  by  any  student  of  the  coun- 


a  For  examples  of  this  see  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  in. 
328,  408,  478,  494.     Stanley,  Sinai  ^  Pal.  pp.  61,  72. 
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try;  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  careful  and 
detailed  accounts  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
East,  especially  the  Jews  and  Samaritans.  His 
Indian  labors  having  accustomed  him  to  Arabic, 
he  was  able  to  converse  freely  with  all  the  people  he 
met,  and  liis  inquiries  were  generally  made  in  the 
direction  just  named.  His  notice  of  the  Samaritans 
is  unusually  full  and  accurate,  and  illustrated  by 
copies  and  translations  of  documents  and  informa- 
tion not  elsewhere  given. 

*  Bonar  and  McL'heyne's  Nan-ative  of  a  Mission 
la  llie  Jews  in  Palestine  (Edinb.  1852),  often  re- 
printed, continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
information  on  this  subject.  H. 

13.  Schwarz.  —  A  Descriptive  Geography,  etc., 
of  Palestine,  Philad.  1850,  8vo.  A  translation  of 
a  work  originally  puljlished  in  Hebrew  {Seplier  Te- 
buoth,  Jerusalem,  5605,  a.  d.  1845)  by  Rabbi  Joseph 
Schwarz.  Taking  as  his  basis  the  catalogues  of 
Joshua,  Chronicles,  etc.,  and  the  mnnerous  tojio- 
graphical  notices  of  the  Kaljbinical  books,  he  pro- 
ceeds systematically  through  the  country,  suggest- 
ing identifications,  and  often  giving  curious  and 
valuable  inforniatioi'..  The  American  translation  is 
almost  useless  for  want  of  an  index.  This  is  in 
some  measure  supplied  in  the  German  version,  Bus 
heilige  Land,  etc.,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1852. 

14.  l)e  Saulcy.  —  Voyage  autonr  da  la  Mer 
Morte,  etc.,  185-3,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Atlas  of  Maps 
and  Plates,  lists  of  Plants  and  Insects.  Interest- 
ing rather  from  the  unusual  route  taken  by  the 
author,  the  boldness  of  his  theories,  and  the  atlas 
of  admirably  engraved  maps  and  plates  which  ac- 
companies the  text,  than  for  its  own  merits.  Like 
many  French  works,  it  has  no  index.  Translated : 
Narrative  of  a  Journey,  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1854. 
See  The  Dead  Sea,  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  1857. 
Also  a  valuable  Letter  by  "  A  Pilgrim,"  in  the 
Athenceum,  Sept.  9,  1854. 

*  De  Saulcy  has  also  published:  Voyage  en 
Terre  Sainte,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1865,  8vo,  with 
maps  and  wood-cuts.  Les  derniers  jours  de  Je- 
rusidem,  Paris,  1866,  8vo,  with  views,  plans,  and 
a  map  of  the  Holy  City.  Tliese  works  are  re- 
garded as  more  valuable  than  his  earlier  volumes. 

A. 

15.  Ljnich.  —  Official  Report  of  the  United 
States  /expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,  4to,  Baltimore,  1852.  Contains  the  daily 
Record  of  the  Expedition,  and  separate  Reports  on 
the  Ornithology,  Botany,  and  ( ieology.  The  last 
of  these  Reports  is  more  particularly  described  at 
PI).  2303,  2304. 

*  L.  Vignes.  —  Extrail  des  Notes  d'lin  Voyage 
d' exploration  a  la  Mer  Alorte,  dans  le  Wady  Ara- 
bah,  etc.  (Paris,  1865).  H. 

16.  Stanley.  —  Sinai  and  Palestine,  1853  [6th 
ed.  1866],  8vo.  Professor  Stanley's  work  differs 
from  those  of  his  predecessors.  Liive  them  he 
made  a  lengthened  journey  in  the  country,  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  authorities,  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  has  himself  made  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  identifications  of  the  historical 
sites.  But  his  great  object  seems  to  have  lieen  not 
so  much  to  make  fresh  discoveries,  as  to  apply  those 
already  made,  the  structure  of  the  country  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  scenery,  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
history.  This  he  has  done  witli  a  power  and  a 
delicacy  truly  remarkal)le.  To  the  sentiment  and 
eloquence  of  Laniartine,  the  genial  fresliness  of  Miss 
Martineau,  and  the  sound  judgment  of  Robinson, 
he  adds  a  reverent  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and 
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a  care  for  the  smallest  details  of  the  picture,  which 
no  one  else  has  yet  displayed,  and  which  render  his 
descriptions  a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the 
Bible  narrative.  The  work  contains  an  Appendix 
on  the  Topographical  Terms  of  the  Bible,  of  impor- 
tance to  students  of  the  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures. 

See  also  a  paper  on  "Sacred  Geography"  by 
Professor  Stanley  in  the  Quarterly  lieview.  No. 
clxxxviii. 

*  For  valuable  monographic  sketclies,  see  Rosen's 
art.  Das  Thai  u.  die  Umgegend  [lebrons,  in 
Zeiisch.  der  D,  M.  GesellschafI,  xii.  477-513,  and 
Pastor  Valentiner's  Beitrag  zur  Topogi-aphie  des 
Stam7nes  Benjamin,  ibid.  xii.  101  ff. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sucra  (vols,  i.-xxvi.,  1844-1869) 
is  particularly  rich  in  articles  on  Biblical  geography 
from  Dr.  Robinson  and  various  .American  mission- 
aries in  Palestine  and  otlier  parts  of  the  East.  The 
July  number  for  1869  (pp.  541-71)  contains  a 
valuable  paper  on  Mount  Lebanon  liy  Dr.  Laurie, 
founded  in  part  on  his  own  personal  observations. 

H. 

VI.  Hohl^v.  — Bethlehem,  1849:  Topographic 
von  Jerusalem  u.  seine  Uuigebungen,  1854.  These 
works  are  models  of  patient  industry  and  research. 
They  contain  everylliing  that  has  been  said  by 
everybody  on  the  sul  ject,  and  are  truly  valuable 
storehouses  for  those  who  are  unable  to  refer  to  the 
originals.  His  Dritte  Wanderung,  8vp,  1859,  de- 
scribes a  district  but  little  known,  namely,  jiart  of 
Philistia  and  the  country  between  Hebron  antl  Ram- 
leh,  and  thus  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  merits 
above  named,  that  of  novelty.  It  contains  a  sketch- 
map  of  the  latter  district,  which  corrects  former 
maps  in  some  important  points. 

*  Dr.  Tobler  made  a  fourth  journey  to  Palestine 
in  1865.  His  main  object  was  to  revisit  Nazareth 
and  collect  materials  for  a  special  history  of  that 
place.  But  owing  to  cholera  there,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  that  pm-pose,  and  after  a  hurried 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  returned  to  Europe.  For  the 
results  of  this  journey  see  his  Nazareth  in  Palds- 
tinn  (Berlin,  1866),  described  in  note  c,  p.  2072 
(Amer.  ed.).  H. 

18.  Van  de  Velde.  —  Syria  and  Palestine,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1854.  Contains  the  nanrative  of  the  au- 
thor's journeys  while  engaged  in  preparing  his  large 
Map  of  the  Holy  Land  (1858),  the  best  map  yet 
published  [Deutsche  Ausgalie.  nach  d.  2'-'  Aufl.  d. 
"Map  of  the  Holy  Land,"  Gotiia,  1868,  consider- 
ably improved].  A  condensed  edition  of  this  work, 
omitting  the  purely  personal  details  too  frequently 
introduced,  would  be  useful.  Van  de  Velde's  !^fe- 
moir,  8vo,  1858,  gives  elevations,  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  routes,  and  jnuch  very  excellent  infor- 
mation. His  Pays  d" Israel  [Paris,  1857-58],  100 
colored  lithograplis  from  original  slcetches,  are  accu- 
rate and  admirably  executed,  and  many  of  the 
views  are  unique. 

19.  Ritter. —  Die  Vergleichende  Erdkunde,  etc. 
Tlie  six  volimies  of  liitter's  great  geographical 
work  wliicli  relate  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Syria,  and  form  together  Band 
viii.  They  may  be  conveniently  designated  by  the 
following  names,  which  the  writer  has  adopted  in 
his  other  articles :  1.  Sinai.  2.  Jordan.  3.  Sj'ria 
(Index).  4.  Palestine.  5.  Lebanon.  6.  Damas- 
cus (Index). 

*  The  parts  of  this  great  work  relating  to  the 
Sinaitic  IVninsula  and  Palestine  proi)er  have  been 
condensed  and  translated,  with  brief  additions,  by 
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William  L.  Gage,  4  vols.  8vo  (London  and  New 
York,  186G).  H. 

20.  Of  more  recent  works  tlie  following  may  be 
noticed:  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  the 
Haura7i,  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1855;  Hundbuvk  for 
Syria  and  Palestine,  1858  [new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1808]. 
Boiiar,  The  Land  of'  Promise,  1858.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  1859.  The  fruit  of 
twenty-five  years'  residence  in  the  Holy  Land,  by 
a  shrewd  and  intelligen't  observer.  AVetzstein, 
Reisebericht  iiber  Hauran  uad  die  beiden  Traclw- 
nen,  1860,  with  wood-cuts,  a  plate  of  inscriptions, 
and  a  map  of  the  district  by  Kiepert.  Tlie  first 
attempt  at  a  real  exploration  of  those  extraordinary 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  whicli  were  partially 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  and  recently  by  Cyril  Gra- 
ham ( Cainhridfje  Essays,  1858 ;  Trans.  It  ^.  Lit. 
1860,  etc.).  [Mr.  Porter  has  given  the  results  of  his 
exploration  of  this  region,  in  his  Giiul  Citii-s  of 
Biishan  (1860).  ^H.]  Drew,  Scripiurc  Lands  in 
Connection  loitli  thtir  History,  1860. 

Two  works  by  ladies  claim  especial  notice. 
Egyptian  Septdclires  and  Syrian  Shrines,  by  ]\Iiss 
E.  A.  Beaufort.  2  vols.  1861.  The  2d  vol.  contains 
the  record  of  six  months'  travel  and  residence  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  is  full  of  keen  and  dehcate 
observation,  caught  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
characteristically  recorded.  Domestic  Life  in  Pal- 
estine, by  Miss  Rogers  (1862),  is,  what  its  name 
[lurports,  an  account  of  a  visit  of  several  years  to 
the  Holy  I^and,  during  which,  owing  to  her  broth- 
er's position,  the  author  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
at  leisure  the  interiors  of  many  unsophisticated 
Arab  and  Jewish  households,  in  places  out  of  the 
ordinary  track,  such  as  few  Englishwomen  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed,  and  certainly  none  have  recorded. 
These  she  has  described  with  great  skill  and  fidel- 
ity, and  with  an  abstinence  from  descriptions  of 
matters  out  of  her  proper  path  or  at  second-hand 
which  is  truly  admirable. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  some  one  to  do  for 
Syria  what  Mr.  Lane  has  so  faultlessly  accom- 
plished for  Egypt,  the  more  to  be  desired  because 
the  time  is  fast  passing,  and  Syria  is  becoming  every 
day  more  leavened  by  the  West. 

*  Other  recent  works :  —  C.  Furrer,  Wanderun- 
gen  durch  Palastina,  Ziirich,  1863.  ("Much  that 
is  new  and  fresh." — Tobler.)  H.  B.  Tristram, 
The  Land  of  Israel;  a  Journal  of  Travels  in 
Palestine,  imdertaken  nith  special  reference  to  its 
Physical  Character,  Lond.  1865;  2d  ed.  1866. 
(Valuable.)  E.  Arnaud,  Zrt  Palestine  ancienne 
ei  moderne,  ou  geographic  hist,  ei  physiqve  de  la 
Terre  Sainie.  Avec  3  caj'i.  chromo-Uthogr.  Paris 
et  Strasb.  1868.  C.  P.  Caspari,  Chronol.geogr. 
Einleitung  in  das  Leben  Jesu  Christi.  Nebst  vier 
Karten  u.  Pldnen,  Hamb.  1869.  N.  C.  Burt,  The 
Land  arid  its  Story  ;  or  the  Sacred  Historical  Ge- 
ogr.  of  Palestine,  N.  Y.  1869.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing important  works  by  learned  Jews,  a  compara- 
tively untrodden  field  is  explored :  J.  Derenbourg, 
Essai  siir  I'hist.  et  la  geog.  de  la  Palestine,  d'apriis 
les  TIt'dniwls  et  les  autres  sources  rabbiniques, 
le  partie,  Paris,  1867;  and  A.  Neubauer,  La 
geographie  du  Talmud;  memoire  couronne  par 
I' Acad,  des  Jnscr.  et  Belles-Lettres,  Paris,  1868. 

A. 
Views.  —  Two  extensive  collections  of  Views  of 
the  Holy  Land  exist — those  of  Bartlett  and  of 
Roberts.  Pictorially  beautiful  as  these  plates  are, 
they  are  not  so  useful  to  the  student  as  the  very 
accurate  views  of  William  Tipping,  Esq.  (published 
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in  Traill's  Josephus),  some  of  which  have  Ijeen  in- 
serted in  the  article  Jeru.s.\leji.  There  are  some 
instructive  views  taken  from  photographs,  in  the 
last  edition  of  Keith's  Land  of  Israel.  Photo- 
frraphs  have  been  published  by  Frith,  Robertson, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges,  and  others.  Photograplis 
have  also  been  taken  by  Salzmann,  whose  plates 
are  accompanied  liy  a  treatise,  Jerusalem;  Etude, 
etc.  (Paris,  1856). 

*  Those  of  ]\Ir.  Frith  (see  above)  are  sixty  in 
number,  and  are  superbly  executed   (on  cards   of 

I  12  inches  by  15).     They  embrace  views  of  places 
j  and  antiquities  in  Egypt  and  Idumsea,  as  well  as 
j  in  Palestine.     A  large  and  splendid  collection  of 
photographs  accompanies  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
I  Jerusalem.    They  furnish  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
city  and  its  environs  (Olivet,  Gethsemane,  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  etc.),  a  view  of  important  sections 
of  the  city  walls,  and  the  walls  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  of  the  principal  modern  edifices,  of  numerous 
ancient  monuments,  etc.,  etc.     The  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund    has    published    numerous   photo- 
graphs of  places,  ruins,  and  scenery  in  the  Holy 
Land  (numbering  343).  H. 

Maps.  —  Mr.  Van  de  Velde's  map,  already  men- 
tioned, has  superseded  all  its  predecessors;  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  districts  out  of 
the  track  usually  pursued  by  travellers.  On  the 
east  of  Jordan,  Kieperfs  map  (in  Wetzstein's 
Hauran)  is  as  yet  the  only  trustworthy  document. 
The  new  Admiralty  surveys  of  the  coast  are  under- 
stood to.be  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

*  The  best  collection  of  maps  for  the  geograpliy 
of  Palestine,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  no  doubt 
the  Bible  Alias  of  Maps  and  Plans,  by  Samuel 
Clark,  M.  A.  (Loud.  1808),  publi.shed  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  con- 
tains an  Index  compiled  by  Mr.  Grove,  represent- 
ing all  the  instances  of  the  occurrence  "  of  any  geo- 
graphical name  in  the  English  version  of  the  O. 
and  N.  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha,  with  its 
original  in  Hebrew  or  (ireek,  and  the  modern  name 
of  its  site,  whether  known  or  only  conjectured.  In 
all  cases,  what  may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  dis- 
tinguished trom  what  is  uncertain."  It  contains 
also  important  dissertations  and  notes  on  questions 
relating  to  the  identification  of  places  and  points 
of  archaeology,  history,  and  exegesis. 

Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  Bibel-Atlas  in  8  Bldttern 
(Gotha,  1808).  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  less 
complete.  In  addition  to  other  points,  it  illustrates 
especially  the  topography  of  .Jerusalem  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries.  Prominence  is  given  to  the 
ethnography  of  the  ante-Hebrew  nations  or  races. 
It  is  a  great  convenience  that  the  author  distin- 
guishes rivers  and  Wadies  from  each  other  by  differ- 
ent signs  on  the  map. 

The  large  wall  Map  of  Palestine  and  other 
prrls  of  Syria,  by  H.  S.  Osborn,  LL.  D.  and  Ly- 
man Coleman,  D.  D.,  Philad.  [1808?],  6  ft.  by  9, 
is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  There  is  a  good 
relief  map  of  Palestine  by  H.  W.  Altmiiller,  Dis 
Heilige  Land  u.  der  Lib'non  in  plasticher  Dnr. 
slellvng  nach  den  neuesten  Forschungen,  Cassel, 
180O.  A  Relief  plan  von  Jerus-dem  was  also 
pul>lished  by  AltmtiUer  in  1859 ;  "  improved  and 
corrected  by  Conrad  Schick,"  Cassel,  1805.     H. 

Of  works  on  .Jerusalem  the  following  may  be 
named :  — 

Williams.—  The  Holy  City:  2d  ed.,2  vols.  8vo. 
1849.     Contains  a  detailed  history  of  Jerusalem, 
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an  account  of  the  modern  town,  and  an  essay  on 
the  architectural  history  of  the  Churcli  of  the  Sep- 
ulchre by  Professor  "Willis.  Mr.  Williams  in  most 
if  not  all  cases  supports  tradition. 

Barclay. —  The  City  of  the  Great  King:  Philad. 
1858.  An  account  of  Jerusalem  as  it  was,  is,  and 
will  be.  Dr.  B.  had  some  peculiar  opportunities  of 
investigating  the  subterranean  passages  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  area,  and  his  book  contains  many 
valuable  notices.  His  large  map  of  Jemscikm  and 
Environs,  though  badly  engraved,  is  accurate  and 
useful,  giving  the  form  of  the  ground  very  well. 

Fergusson.  —  The  Ancient  Topography  of  Je- 
rusalem, etc.,  1847,  with  7  plates.  Treats  of  the 
Temple  and  the  walls  of  ancient  .Terusaleni,  and 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  is  full  of  the 
most  original  and  ingenious  views,  expressed  in  the 
boldest  language.  From  architectural  arguments 
the  author  maintains  the  so-called  i\Iosque  of  Omar 
to  be  the  real  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  also  shows  that 
the  Temple,  instead  of  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
Haram  area,  was  confined  to  its  southwestern 
corner.  His  arguments  have  never  lieen  answered 
or  even  fairly  discussed.  The  remarks  of  some  of 
his  critics  are,  however,  dealt  witli  l)y  .Mr.  F.  in  a 
pamphlet,  A^'o/es  on  the  Site  of  the  [loly  Sepulchre, 
1861.  See  also  vol.  ii.  of  this  Dictionary,  pp.  1311- 
1330. 

*  See  especially  Dr.  Wolcott's  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  under  the  head 
"Topography  of  the  City,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1330- 
1337,  Amer.  ed.  H. 

Thrupp.  —  Ancient  Jerusalem,  a-  new  Investiga- 
tion, etc.,  18.5.5. 

*  We  should  recall  the  reader's  attention  here 
to  the  Ordnirnce  Survey  of  Jerusalem  (Loud. 
18G5),  and  Lieut.  Warren's  Heports,  etc.,  in  the 
service  of  the  Exploration  Fund,  detailing  his 
labors  and  discoveries  in  and  around  the  Holy 
City.  H. 

A  good  resume  of  the  controversy  on  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  given  in  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities,  No.  viii.,  and  Suppl. 

*  The  Holy  Se2ndchre,  unci  the  Royal  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  two  lectures  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, 1862  and  1865,  by  James  Fergusson.  He 
maintains  here,  of  course,  his  peculiar  views  on 
the  points  in  question.  H. 

Maps.  —  Besides  Dr.  Barclay's,  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Van  de  Velde  has  published  a  very 
clear  and  correct  map  (1858).  So  also  has  Signor 
I'ierotti  (1861).  The  latter  contains  a  great  deal 
of  information,  and  shows  plans  of  the  churches, 
etc.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  G. 

PAL'LU  (S^vQ  [<lislingidshed,  eminent]  : 
*aA.\ouy;  [in  Num.,  4>a\\ov  :]  Phallu).  The 
second  son  of  Reuben,  father  of  Eliab  and  founder 
of  ihts  family  of  the  Palluites  (Ex.  vi.  14;  Num. 
xxvi.  5,  8;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen. 
xlvi.  9,  he  is  called  I^h.vllu,  and  Josephus  appears 
to  identify  him  with  Peleth  in  Num.  xvi.  1,  whom 
he  calls  ^aXKovs-     [See  On.] 

PAL'LUITES,  THE  ("'S^bsn  [patr.^ee 
above]  :  6  ^aWovi :  [Vat.]  Alex.  6  <f>aA- 
\ovei'-  Phalluitie).  The  descendants  of  Pallu  the 
eon  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

*  PALM.     [Hand:  Palm-tree.] 

*  PALMCRIST  (in  the  margin  of  Jon.  iv.  6, 
A.  v.).  [Gourd.] 
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PALMER-WORM  (DT3,  gdzdm .-  Kdixxr,  -. 
eruca)  occurs  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25 ;  Am.  iv.  9.  Bochart 
(flieroz.  iii.  253)  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
gdzdm  denotes  some  species  of  locust;. it  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that  the  ten  Hebrew  names  to 
which  Bochart  assigns  the  meaning  of  different 
kinds  of  locusts  cannot  possibly  apply  to  so  many, 
as  not  more  than  two  or  three  destructive  species 
of  locust  are  known  in  the  Bible  Lands.  [Locust  ; 
Ca'ieki'illar.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  from  a  root  which  means  "  to  cut  off,"  is  as 
applicable  to  several  kinds  of  insects,  whether  in 
their  perfect  or  larva  condition,  as  it  is  to  a  locust ; 
accordingly  we  prefer  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three  pas- 
sages where  it  is  found.  The  /ca^uTrij  of  Aristotle 
{Anim.  Hist.  ii.  17,  4,  5,  6)  evidently  denotes  a  cat- 
erpillar, so  called  from  its  "bending  itself"  up 
(/ca^Toi)  to  move,  as  the  caterpillars  called  geo- 
metric, or  else  from  the  habit  some  caterpillars 
liave  of  "coiling"  themselves  up  when  handled. 
The  Eruca  of  the  Vulg.  is  the  Ka/xwr]  of  the 
Greeks,  as  is  evident  from  the  express  assertion  of 
Columella  (De  Re  Rust.  xi.  3,  68,  Script.  R.  R.  ed. 
Schneider).  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  understand 
some  locust  larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Oedmann 
{Verm.  S'lmm.  fasc.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  116)  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  Tychsen  (Comment,  de  locustis,  etc., 
p.  88)  identifies  the  gdzdm  with  the  Gryllus  cris- 
tatus,  Lin.,  a  South  African  species.  Michaelis 
(Supp.  p.  220)  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  'We 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Denham  (Kitto's  Cycl.  art. 
"  Locust ")  that  the  depredations  ascribed  to  the 
gdzdm  in  Amos  better  agree  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  locust  than  of  a  caterpillar,  of  which 
various  kinds  are  occasionally  the  cause  of  much 
damage  to  fruit-trees,  the  fig  and  the  olive,  etc. 
[Joel.]  W.  H. 

PALM-TREE  ("l»r)  :  cpolvL^).  Under  this 
generic  term  many  species  are  botanically  included ; 
but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  Date-palm, 
the  Phcnnix  dactylifera  of  Linnaeus.  It  grew 
very  abundantly  (more  abundantly  than  now)  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  On  this  subject  gen- 
erally it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Ritter's  monograph 
("  Ueber  die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Dattel- 
palme")  in  his  Erdkunde,  and  also  published 
separately. 

While  this  tree  was  abundant  generally  in  the 
Levant,  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  pecul- 
iarly characteristic  of  Palestine  and  the  neighliuring 
regions.  (Sup/a,  ottov  (poiviKus  ol  KapirocpApoi, 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  2,  §  22.  Judrea  inclyta  est  jialmis, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  4.  Pahnetis  [Judoeis]  proceritas 
et  decor,  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6.  Compare  Strabo  xvii. 
pp.  800,  818;  Theophrast.  fllst.  Plant,  ii.  8;  Pans, 
ix.  19,  §  5).  The  following  places  may  be  enu- 
merated from  the  Bible  as  having  some  connection 
with  the  palm-tree,  either  in  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  or  in  the  mention  of  the  tree  as  growing  on 
the  spot. 

(1.)  At  Elim,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites between  Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  there  were  "twelve  wells  (fountains)  of  water, 
and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees"  (Kx.  xv.  27; 
Num.  xxxiii.  9).  The  word  "fountains"  of  the 
latter  passage  is  more  correct  than  the  "  wells  "  of 
the  former:  it  is  more  in  harmony,  too,  with  the 
habits  of  the  tree;  for,  as  Theophrastus  says  (I.  c), 
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the  palm  eVi^TjTer  /xaWov  rh  vaixarLoiov  iiScop. 
There  are  still  palm-trees  and  fountains  in  Wachj 
Ghurundel,  which  is  generally  identified  with  Elim 
(Rob.  BibL  Res.  i.  G9). 

(2.)  Next,  it  should  be  observed  that  Elath 
(Dtiit.  ii.  8;  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  K.  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6;  2 
Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2)  is  another  plural  form  of  the 
same  word,  and  may  likewise  mean  "  the  palm- 
trees."  See  Prof.  Stanley's  remarks  (<S.  cf  P. 
pp.  20,  84,  519),  and  compare  Reland  (Pabssf.  p. 
930).  This  place  was  in  Edom  (probably  Akaba); 
and  we  are  reminded  here  of  the  '■  Idumsese 
palmae "  of  "Virgil  {Georg.  iii.  12)  and  Martial 
(x.  50). 

(3.)  No  place  in  Scripture  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  subject  before  us  as  Jericho.  Its 
rich  palm-groves  are  connected  with  two  very  dif- 
ferent periods  -^  with  that  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Evangelists  on 
the  other.  As  to  the  former,  the  mention  of  "  Jer- 
icho, the  city  of  palm-trees"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3), 
gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  the  Lawgiver's  last 
view  from  Pisgah :  and  even  after  the  narrative  of 
the  conquest,  we  have  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses'  father-in-law,  again  associated  with  "  the 
city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  i.  16).  So  Jericho  is 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Moabite  invasion 
after  the  death  of  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  13);  and, 
long  after,  we  find  the  same  phrase  applied  to  it  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15).  What  the 
extent  of  these  palm-groves  may  have  been  in  the 
desolate  period  of  Jericho  we  cannot  tell;  but  they 
were  renowned  in  the  time  of  the  Gospels  and 
Josephus.  The  Jewish  historian  mentions  the 
luxuriance  of  these  trees  again  and  again ;  not  only 
in  allusion  to  the  time  of  Moses  {Ant.  iv.  G,  §  1), 
but  in  the  account  of  the  Roman  campaign  under 
Ponipey  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  1;  5.  J.  i.  6,  §  G),  the 
proceedings  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {Ant.  xv.  4, 
§  2),  and  the  war  of  Vespasian  (/?.  ./.  iv.  8,  §§  2, 
3).  Herod  the  Great  did  much  for  Jericho,  and 
took  great  interest  in  its  palm-groves.  Hence 
Horace's  "  Herodis  palmeta  pinguia  "  (A;;._ii.  2, 
184),  which  seems  almost  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
expression.  Nor  is  this  the  only  heathen  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact.  Strabo  describes  this 
immediate  neighborhood  as  irXeova.<^ov  ra>  (po'iviKi, 
67ri  fjirJKOs  aTaSiwv  kKarSv  (xvi.  7G3),  and  Pliny 
says,  "  Hiericuntem  palmetis  consitam  "  (//.  N.  v. 
14),  and  adds  elsewhere  that,  while  palm-trees 
grow  well  in  other  parts  in  Judtea,  "  Hiericunte 
maxime"  (xiii.  4).  See  also  Galen.  De  Aliment, 
fundi,  ii.,  and  Justin,  xxxvi.  3.  Shaw  ( Trar.  p. 
371,  folio)  speaks  of  several  of  these  trees  still 
reniaiiang  at  Jericho  in  his  time. 

(4.)  The  name  of  Hazezon-Tamar,  "the  fell- 
ing of  the  ])alm-tree,"  is  clear  in  its  derivation. 
This  ]ilace  is  mentioned  in  the  history  both  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  and  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX.  2).  In  the  second  of  these  passages  it  is  ex- 
pressly identified  with  En-gedi,  which  was  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  here  we  can 
adducg,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of  what  is  before 
us,  the  language  of  the  Apocrypha,  '■  I  was  exalted 
like  a  palm-tree  in  En-gaddi "  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14). 
Here  again,  too,  we  can  quote  alike  Josephus 
{yivva.To.i  eV  ahrfj  ipoii't^  6  KaWiaros,  Ant.  ix. 
1,  §  2)  and  Pliny  (Kngadda  oppidum  secundum  ab 
Hierosolymis,  fertilitate  pahnetorumque  nemoribus, 
H.  N.  V.  17). 

(5.)  Another  place  having  the  same  element  in 
its  name,  and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  in 
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its  scenery,  was  Baal-Tamar  (Judg.  xx.  33),  the 
B7]d6aij.a.p  of  Eusebius.  Its  position  was  near 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin :  and  it  could  not  be  far  from 
Deliorah's  famous  palm-tree  (Judg.  iv.  5);  if  in- 
deed it  was  not  identical  with  it,  as  is  suggested 
by  Stanley  (S.  f  P.  p.  146). 

(6.)  We  must  next  mention  the  Tamab,  "the 
palm,"  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28)  as  a  point  from  which 
the  southern  border  of  the  land  is  to  be  measured 
eastwards  and  westwards.  Robinson  identifies  it 
with  the  ©a^apoj  of  Ptolemy  (v.  16),  and  thinks  its 
site  may  be  at  el-Milk,  between  Hebron  and  Wady 
Musa  {Bihl.  Res.  ii.  198,  202).  It  seems  from  Je- 
rome to  have  been  in  his  day  a  Roman  fortress. 

(7.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  Solomon's  Tad- 
MOR,  afterwards  the  famous  Palmyra,  on  another 
desert  frontier  far  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tamar,  is  pri- 
marily the  same  word ;  and  that,  as  Gibbon  says 
{Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  38),  "  the  name,  by  its 
signification  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as  in  the  Latin 
language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm-trees, 
which  afforded  shade  and  verdure  to  that  temperate 
region."     In  fact,  while  the  undoubted  reading  in 

2  Chr.  viii.  4  is  "11^1^1,  the  best  text  in  1  K. 

is.  18  is  "l^rn.  See  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §  1. 
The  springs  which  he  mentions  there  make  the 
palm-trees  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

(8.)  Nor  again  are  the  places  of  the  N.  T.  with- 
out their  associations  with  this  characteristic  tree 
of  Palestine.  Bkthany  means  "  the  house  of 
dates;"  and  thus  we  are  reminded  that  the  palm 
grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
This  helps  our  re.dization  of  our  Saviour's  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  wlien  the  [leople  '•  took  branches 
of  ])ahn-t/'ees  and  went  forth  to  meet  Him  "  (.lohn 
xii.  13).  This  again  carries  our  thoughts  liack- 
wards  to  the  time  when  the  I'east  of  labernacles 
was  first  kept  after  the  Ca[)ti\ity,  when  the  procla- 
mation was  given  that' they  should  "go  fortii  unto 
the  mount  and  fetch  palm-branches "  (Neh.  viii. 
15)  —  the  only  liranches,  it  may  be  observed  (those 
of  tlie  willow  excepted),  which  are  specified  by 
name  in  the  original  institution  of  the  festival 
(Lev.  xxiii.  40).  From  this  Gospel  incident  comes 
Pabn  Sunday  (Dominica  in  Kamis  Palmarum), 
which  is  observed  with  much  ceremony  in  some 
countries  where  true  palms  can  be  had.  Even  in 
northern  latitudes  (in  Yorkshire,  for  instance)  the 
country  people  use  a  substitute  which  conies  into 
flower  just  before  Easter:  — 

-"  And  willow  branches  hallow, 

That  they  palmes  do  use  to  call." 

(9.)  The  word  Phoenicia  {^oiviKr}),  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  3),  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  Greek  word  (</)oii'i|) 
for  a  palm.  Sidonius  mentions  palms  as  a  pi^tiuct 
of  Phoenicia  {Paneg.  Majvrian.  p.  44).  See  also 
Plin.  //.  A'',  xiii.  4;  Athen.  i.  21.  Thus  we  may 
imagine  the  same  natural  olyects  in  connection 
with  St.  Patd's  journeys  along  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  as  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  through  the  desert  on  the  south. 

(10.)  Lastly,  Phoenix  in  the  island  of  Crete,  the 
harbor  which  St.  Paul  was  pre\ented  liv  the  storm 
from  reaching  (Acts  xxvii.  12),  has  doubtless  the 
same  derivation.  Both  Thcophrastus  and  Pliny  say 
that  palm-trees  are  indigenous  in  this  island.  See 
Hoeck's  Kreta,  i.  38,  388.     [Phexick.] 

From  the  passages  where  tiiere  is  a  literal  refer- 
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ence  to  the  palm-tree,  we  may  pass  to  the  emblem- 
atical uses  of  it  ill  Scripture.  Under  this  head 
may  be  classed  the  following :  — 

(1.)  The  striking  appearance  of  the  tree,  its 
uprightness  and  beauty,  would  naturally  suggest 
the  giving  of  its  name  occasionally  to  women. 
As  we  find  in  the  Odyssey  (vi.  1G3)  Nausicaa,  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  compared  to  a  palm,  so  in 
Cant.  vii.  7  we  have  the  same  comparison :  "  Thy 
stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tree."  In  the  0.  T.  three 
women  named  Taniar  are  mentioned  :  Judah's 
daughter-in-law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6),  Absalom's  sister 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  1),  and  Absalom's  daughter  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  27).  Tbp  lieauty  of  the  two  last  is  expressly 
mentioned. 

(2.)  We  have  notice.s  of  the  employment  of  this 
form  in  decorative  art,  botli  in  the  real  Temple  of 
Solomon  and  in  the  visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel. 
In  the  former  case  we  are  told  (2  Chr.  iii.  5)  of 
this  decoration  'i  general  terms,  and  elsewhere 
more  specifically  that  it  was  applied  to  the  walls 
(1  K.  vi.  29),  to  the  doors  (vi.  32,  .35).  and  to  the 
"bases"  (vii.  36)      So  in  the  prophefs  vision  we 


Palm-Tree.     (Piianix  daclyli/era.) 


find  palm-trees  on  the  posts  of  the  gates  (Ez.  xl. 
10,  22,  26,  31,  34,  37),  and  also  on  the  walls  and 
the  doors  (xii.  18-20,  25,  26).  This  work  seems 
to  have  been  in  relief.  We  do  not  stay  to  inquire 
whether  it  had  any  symbolical  meanings.  It  was 
a  natural  and  doubtless  customary  kind  of  orna- 
mentation in  eastern  architecture.  Thus  we  are 
told  by  Herodotus  (ii.  lOU)  of  the  hall  of  a  temple 
at  Sais  in  Egypt,  which  was  ■jytr/crj/xeVrj  arvkoi(n 
(poiviKas  ra.  SeuSpea  /nefit/xriixevoKTi:  and  we  are 
familiar  now  with  the  same  sort  of  decoratiow  in 
Assyrian  buildings  (Layard's  NliKVish  and  its  lie- 
mains,  ii.  137,  30G,  401).  The  image  of  such 
rigid  and  motionless  forms  may  possibly  have  been 
before  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  when  he  said  of 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  (x.  4,  5),  "  Tliey  fasten 
it  with  nails  and  with  hammers,  that  it  move  not: 
they  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree,  but  speak  not." 
(3.>  With  a  tree  so  abundant  in  Juda'a,  and  so 
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marked  in  its  growth  and  appearance,  as  the  palm, 
it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  it  does  not  appear 
more  i'requently  in  the  imagery  of  the  O.  T. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  Psalms  (xcii.  12)  the 
familiar  comparison,  "  The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm  tree,"  which  suggests  a  world  of 
illustration,  whether  respect  be  had  to  the  orderly 
and  regular  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  fruitfulness,  the 
perpetual  greenness  of  its  foliage,  or  the  height  at 
which  the  foliage  grows,  as  far  as  possible  from 
earth  and  as  near  as  possible  to  heaven.  Perhaps 
no  point  is  more  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  wish 
to  pursue  the  comparison,  than  the  elasticity  of 
the  fibre  of  the  palm,  and  its  determined  growth 
upwards,  even  when  loaded  with  weights  ("  nititur 
in  pondus  palma").  Such  particulai's  of  resem- 
blance to  the  righteous  man  were  variously  dwelt 
on  by  the  early  Christian  writers.  Some  instances 
are  given  by  Celsius  in  his  Hierobolanicoii  (Upsal 
1747),  ii.  522-547.  One,  which  he  does  not  give, 
is  worthy  of  quotation :  "  Well  is  the  life  of  the 
righteous  likened  to  a  palm,  in  that  the  palm 
below  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  a  manner 
enveloped  in  dry  bark,  but  abo\e  it  is  adorned  with 
fruit,  fair  even  to  the  eye;  below,  it  is  compressed 
by  the  enfoldings  of  its  bark;  above,  it  is  spread 
out  in  amplitude  of  beautiful  greenness.  For  so 
is  the  life  of  the  elect,  despised  below,  beautiful 
above.  Down  below  it  is,  as  it  were,  enfolded  in 
many  barks,  in  that  it  is  straitened  by  innumerable 
aflSictions;  but  on  high  it  is  expanded  into  a 
foliage,  as  it  were,  of  beautiful  greenness  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  rewardhig  "  (St.  Gregory,  Mor. 
on  Job  xix.  49). 

(4.)  The  passage  in  Rev.  vii.  9,  where  the  glori- 
fied of  all  nations  are  described  as  "  clothed  with 
white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,"  might  seem 
to  us  a  purely  classical  image,  drawn  (like  many 
of  St.  Paul's  images)  from  the  Greek  games,  the 
victors  in  which  carried  palms  in  their  hands. 
But  we  seem  to  trace  here  a  Jewish  element  also, 
when  we  consider  three  passages  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  1  Mace.  xiii.  51,  Simon  Maceabseus,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  tower  at  Jerusalem,  is  described 
as  entering  it  with  music  and  thanksgiving  "  and 
branches  of  palm-trees."  In  2  Mace.  x.  7,  it  is  said 
that  when  Judas  Maccaboeus  bad  recovered  the 
Temple  and  the  city  "they  bare  branches  and 
palms,  and  sang  psalms  also  unto  Him  that  had 
given  them  good  success.''  In  2  Mace.  xiv.  4, 
Demetrius  is  presented  "  with  a  crown  of  gold  and 
a  palm."  Here  we  see  the  jialm-branches  used 
by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and  peace.  (Such 
indeed  is  the  case  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  John 
xii.  13.) 

There  is  a  fourth  passage  in  the  Apocryphi,  as 
commonly  published  in  English,  which  approx- 
imates closely  to  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 
"1  asked  the  angel,  What  are  these?  He  an- 
swered and  said  unto  me.  These  be  they  rhich 
have  put  oflf  the  mortal  clothing,  and  now  they  arc 
crowned  and  recei\e  palms.  Then  said  I  imto  the 
angel,  What  young  person  is  it  that  crowueth 
them  and  giveth  them  palms  in  their  hands  ?  So 
he  answered  and  said  unto  me.  It  is  the  Son  of 
God,  whom  they  have  confessed  in  the  world  "  (2 
Esdr.  ii.  44-47).  This  is  clearly  the  approxima- 
tion not  of  anticipation,  but  of  an  imitator.  What- 
ever may  be  determined  concerning  the  date  of  the 
rest  of  the  book,  this  portion  of  it  is  clearly  sub- 
sequent to  the  Christian  era.  [Esdk.vs,  tub 
Second  Book  of.] 
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As  to  the  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  the 
palm,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  very  numer- 
ous :  but  there  is  no  clear  allusion  to  them  in  the 
Bible.  That  the  ancient  Orientals,  however,  made 
use  of  wine  and  honey  obtained  from  the  palm-tree 
is  evident  fi-om  Herodotus  (i.  19.3,  ii.  86),  Strabo 
(xvi.  ch.  li,  ed.  Kram.),  and  I'liny  (H.  N.  xiii.  4). 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  honey  mentioned  in 
some  places  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
5  the  margin  has  "dates.")  There  may  also  in 
Cant.  vii.  8,  "  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm-tree,  I  will 
take  hold  of  tlie  boughs  thereof,"  be  a  reference  to 
climbing  fur  the  fruit.  The  LXX.  have  ava^-i]- 
ffOfiai  fV  T(f  (poiviKi,  KpaTTjffoi  rwv  v^fwv  avrov. 
So  in  ii.  3 'and  elsewliere  (e.  </.  Vs.  i.  3)  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  may  be  intended:  but  this  cannot  be 
proved."     [Sugar;  Wink.] 


Group  ot  Dates. 

It  is  curious  that  this  tree,  once  so  abundant  in 
Judfea,  is  now  compitratively  rare,  except  in  the 
Philistine  plain,  and  in  the  old  Phoenicia  about 
Btyroui.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  just  one 
palm-tree  at  .Jericho:  but  that  is  now  gone.''  Old 
trunks  are  washed  up  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  we  might  take  the  histor}' 
of  this  ti'ee  in  Palestine  as  emblematical  of  that 
of  the  people  whose  home  was  once  in  that  land. 
The  well-known  coin  of  Vespasian  representing  the 
palm-tree  witli  the  legend  "'Judaea  capta,"  is  fig- 
ured in  vol.  ii.  p.  1308.  J.  S.  H. 

«  The  palm-tree  being  dioecious  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  (male  and  female  parts)  being 
on  diffex-eut  trees  —  it  is  evident  that  no  edible  fruit 
can  be  produced  unless  fertilization  is  effected  either 
by  insects  or  by  some  artificial  means.  That  the  mode 
of  impregnating  the  female  plant  with  the  pollen  of 
the  male  (oKvvBa^eiv  toi/  <^oivi.Ka)  wag  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  evident  from  Theophrastus  {H.  P.  ii.  9), 
jind  Hei-odotus,  who  stiites  that  the  Babylonians 
adopted  a  similar  plan.  The  modern  Arabs  of  Bar- 
bary,  Persia,  etc.,  take  care  to  hang  clusters  of  male 
Bowers  on  female  trees.  The  ancient  Egyptians  prob- 
ably did  the  same.     A  <ake  of  preserved  dates  was 


PAMPHYLIA 
PALSY.     [Medicine,  p.  1866  b.] 
PAL'TI    ("^^^9     [deliverance    of   Jehovah, 
Ges.] :  *aATi   [Vat.  -rej] :  Phalli).     The  son  of 
Raplni;  a   Benjainite  who  was  one  of  the  twelv* 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

PAL'TIEL  (bS^'tpbQ  [deliverance  of  God]  : 
^a\Ti-i]\  [Vat.  -T€i-] :  Phallicl).  The  son  of 
Azzan  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Num. 
xxxiv.  20).  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  appointed 
to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  west 
of  Jordan. 

PAL'TITE,  THE  ("^t?^?n  [patr.  fron 
Palti] :  6  KfXcoBi  [Vat.  -Bet]  ;  Alex,  o  (peWoDi/ei : 
de  Phalli).  Helez  "the  Paltite  "  is  named  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  26  among  David's  mighty  men.  In 
1  Chr.  xi.  27,  he  is  called  "  the  Pelonite,"  and 
such  seems  to  have  lieen  the  reading  followed  by  the 
Alex.  MS.  in  2  Sam.  The  Peshito-Syriac,  how- 
ever, supports  the  Hebrew,  "  Cholots  of  Pelat." 
But  hi  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  "Helez  the  Pelonite"  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  is  again  mentioned  as  cap- 
tain of  24,000  men  of  David's  army  for  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  balance  of  evidence  therefore  in- 
clines to  "Pelonite"  as  the  true  reading.  The 
variation  arose  from  a  confusion  between  the  letters 

D"1  and  t2.  In  the  Syriac  of  1  Chr.  both  read- 
ings are  combined,  and  Helez  is  described  as  "  of 
Palton." 

PAMPHYL'IA  (na/ij.cpv\ia),  one  of  the  coast- 
regions  in  the  south  of  Asia  JNIinor,  having  Cn.iciA 
on  the  east,  and  LvciA  on  the  west.  It  seems  in 
early  times  to  have  l)een  less  considerable  than 
either  of  these  contiguous  districts;  for  in  the 
Persian  war,  while  Cihcia  contributed  a  hundred 
ships  and  Lycia  fifty,  Pamphylia  sent  only  thirty 
(Herod,  vii.  91,  92).  The  name  probably  then 
embraced  little  more  than  the  crescent  of  com- 
paratively level  ground  between  Taurus  and  the 
sea.  To  the  north,  along  the  heights  of  Taurus 
itself,  was  the  region  of  Pisidia.  The  Boman 
organization  of  the  country,  however,  gave  a  wider 
range  to  the  term  Pamphylia.  In  St.  Paul's  time 
it  was  not  only  a  regular  province,  but  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  united  Lycia  with  it  (Dio  Cass.  Ix. 
17),  and  probably  also  a  good  part  of  Pisidia. 
However,  in  the  N.  T.,  the  three  terms  are  used 
as  distinct.  It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul 
first  entered  Asia  Minor,  after  preaching  tlie  Gospel 
in  Cyprus.  He  and  Barnabas  sailed  up  the  river 
Cestrus  to  Pf,i:ga  (Acts  xiii.  13).  Here  they  were 
abandoned  by  their  subordinate  companion  John- 
Mark;  a  circumstance  which  is  alluded  to  again 
with  much  feeling,  and  with  a  pointed  mention  of 
the  place  where  the  separation  occurred  (Acts  xv. 
38  ).'^  It  might  l)e  the  pain  of  this  separation 
which  induced  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  leave  I'erga 


found  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  at  Thebes  (ii.  181,  ed.  1854). 
It  is  cefrtainly  curious  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of 
dates  in  the  Bible,  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  used  the  fruit,  and  were  probably 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  fertilizing  the  flowers  of 
the  female  plant. 

''  *  Mr.  Tristram  now  informs  us  that  this  is  not 
strictly  the  case.  '"  We  discovered  one  wild  palm  of 
considerable  size,  with  a  clump  of  young  ones  round 
it,  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  a  little  below  the  modern 
village"  (Nal.  Bisl.  nf  the  Bible,  p.  382).  H. 

c  *  The  Greek  (aTrooT-dcTO  aw'  avTuii'),  as  De  ^^'ettt 
remarks  on  Acts  xt.  38,  implies  that  Mark  was  culp'* 
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without  delay.  They  did  however  preach  the  Gos- 
pel there  on  their  return  from  the  iiiteiior  (Acts 
xiv.  24,  25).  We  may  conclude,  from  Acts  ii.  10, 
that  there  were  many  Jews  in  tlie  province;  and 
possibly  Perga  had  a  synagOLjue.  The  two  mis- 
sionaries finally  left  I'amphylia  by  its  chief  sea- 
port, Attalia.  ^Ve  do  not  know  that  St.  Paul 
was  ever  in  this  district  again :  but  many  years 
afterwards  he  sailed  near  its  coast,  passing  through 
"  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  "  on  his  way  to 
a  town  of  Lycia  (Acts  xxvii.  5).  We  notice  here 
the  accurate  order  of  these  geographical  terms,  as 
in  the  above-mentioned  land  journey  we  observe 
how  Pisidia  and  Pamphjlia  occur  in  their  true 
relations,  both  in  going  and  returning  (els  Xl(pyy)v 
rrfs  YlafKpvKias  •  •  •  airh  T-rjs  llepyri9  els 
'AvTioxe'iav  rrjs  niciSms,  xiii.  13, 14;  dieAdSpra 
tt;;'  TliaiSiav  ■^\dov  els  Ilafj.(pv\iav,  xiv.  24). 

J.  S.  H. 

PAN.  Of  the  six  words"  so  rendered  in  A. 
v.,  two,  niac/ibath  and  miisrct/i,  seem  to  imply  a 
shallow  pan  or  plate,  such  as  is  used  by  Bedouins 
and  Syrians  for  baking  or  dressing  rapidly  their 
cakes  of  meal,  such  as  were  used  in  legal  oblations : 
the  others,  especially  sir,  a  deeper  vessel  or  cauldron 
for  boiling  meat,  placed  during  the  process  on  three 
stones  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  58 ;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  PArab.  p.  46 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eqypt.  i. 
181).     [Caldron.]  H.  W.  P. 

PANNAG  (^3?)>  an  article  of  commerce  ex- 
ported from  Palestine  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17),  the 
nature  of  which  is  a  pure  matter  of  conjecture,  as 
the  term  occurs  nowhere  else.  In  comparing  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel  with  Gen.  xliii.  11,  where  the 
most  valued  productions  of  Palestine  are  enumer- 
ated, the  omission  of  tragacanth  and  ladanum  (A. 
V.  "spices  and  myrrh")  in  the  former  is  very 
observable,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  pan- 
nag  represents  some  of  the  spices  grown  in  that 
country.  The  LXX.,  in  rendering  it  Kao-la,  favors 
this  opinion,  though  it  is  evident  that  cassia  cannot 
be  the  particular  spice  intended  (see  ver.  19). 
Hitzig  observes  that  a  similar  term  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  (pnnn(t(/a)  for  an  aromatic  plant.  The 
Syriac  version,  on  the  other  hand,  understands  by 
it  "  millet "  {panicum  milmcnmi);  and  this  view 
is  favored  by  the  expression  in  the  book  of  Sohar, 
quoted  by  Gesenius  (s.  v.),  which  speaks  of  "  bread 
of  pannag:"  though  this  again  is  not  decisive,  for 
the  pannag  may  equally  well  have  been  some  flavor- 
ing substance,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
doubtful  equivalent''  given  in  the  Targum. 

W.  L.  B. 

PAPER.     [Wkiting.] 

*  PAPER-REEDS.     "  The  paper-reeds  by 
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ble  iu  thus  leaving  his  associates.  Yet  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  the  estrangement  was  only  temporary  ; 
for  Mark  became  subsequently  Paul's  fellow-traveller 
(Ool.  iv.  10),  and  is  commenilod  by  him  as  eminently 
useful  in  the  ministry  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  H. 

«  1.  TT'3,  or  "1*3  ;  A6'|3i)s  6  (Atyas  ;  let'em  (1  Sam. 
ii.  14) ;  elsewhere  ''  lavcr''  and  "  hearth,''  (.  e.  a  brazier 
or  pan  for  fire  (Zec'.i.  >ii.  6). 

2.  nZin^,  from  rOn,  "bake"  (Ges.  p.  444)  ; 
■njyavof  ;  xitrtago  (Lev.  ii.  5),  where  it  follows 
ntC'ni.^,  la-xapa,  rraticii/n,  "  frying-pan,"  and  is 
therefore' distinct  from  it. 


the  brooks"  (Is.  xix.  7,  A.  V.)  is  probably  a  mis- 
translation for  "the  meadows  by  the  river"  {i.  e. 
the  Nile).  So,  substantially,  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  De 
Wette,  Knobel,  Ewald.      [Eeed,  .3.]  A. 

PA'PHOS  (Uarpos),  a  town  at  the  west  end 
of  Cyprus,  connected  by  a  ro.ad  with  Salamis 
at  the  east  end.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled,  on 
their  first  missionary  expedition,  "  through  the  isle,'' 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  former  (Acts  xiii.  6). 

What  took  place  at  Paphos  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. The  two  missionaries  found  Sehgius  Pau- 
Lus,  the  proconsul  of  the  island,  residing  here,  and 
were  enabled  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  on 
his  intelligent  and  candid  mind.  This  influence 
was  resisted  by  Elymas  (or  Bar-.Jesus),  one  of 
those  oriental  "sorcerers,"  whose  miscliievous  power 
was  so  great  at  this  period,  even  among  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Miraculous  sanction  was  given  to 
the  Apostles,  and  Elymas  was  struck  with  lilind- 
ness.  The  proconsul's  faith  having  been  thus  con- 
firmed, and  doubtless  a  Christian  Church  iiaving 
been  founded  in  Paphos,  Barnabas  and  Saul  crossed 
over  to  the  continent  and  landed  in  Pampiiyua 
(ver.  13).  It  is  observable  that  it  is  at  this  point 
tliat  the  latter  becomes  the  more  prominent  of  the 
two,  and  that  his  name  henceforward  is  Paul,  and 
not  Saul  (SaCAos,  6  Kal  IlaCAoj,  ver.  9).  How 
far  this  was  connected  with  the  proconsul's  name, 
must  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Paphos  was  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who  was  here  fabled 
to  have  risen  from  the  sea  (lloni.  Od.  viii.  362). 
Her  temple,  however,  was  at  "  Old  Paphos,"  now 
called  Kulclia.  The  harbor  and  the  chief  town 
were  at  "  New  Paphos,"  at  some  little  distance. 
The  place  is  still  called  Daffa.  The  road  between 
the  two  was  often  filled  with  gay  and  profligate 
processions  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683);  strangers  came 
constantly  to  visit  the  shrine  (Athen.  xv.  18); 
and  the  hold  which  these  local  superstitions  had 
upon  the  higher  minds  at  this  very  period  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Titus  (Tac.  Hist. 
ii.  2,  3)  shortly  before  the  Jewish  war. 

For  notices  of  such  scanty  remains  as  are  found 
at  Paphos  we  must  refer  to  Pococke  (Desc.  of  the 
East,  ii.  325-328),  and  especially  Boss  {lieisen 
nach  Kos,  Halikarnassos,  Rhodos  u.  Cyprus,  pp. 
180-192).  Extracts  also  are  given  in  Life  and  Epp. 
of  St.  Paul  (2d  ed.  i.  190,  191),  from  the  MS. 
notes  of  Captain  Graves,  R.  N.,  who  recently  sur- 
veyed the  island  of  Cyprus.  For  all  that  relates 
to  the  harbor  the  Admiralty  Chart  should  be  con- 
sulted. J.  S.  H. 

PAPYRUS.     [Reed.] 

PARABLE  Ptt'^p',  wdshal:  irapaffoXii : pa- 


3.  n"^ti?P  ;  TTiyavoi' ;  "  a  baking-pan  "  (2  Sam., 
xiii.  9),  Ges.  p.  1343. 

4.  '"i^D  ;  Ae'^rj; ;  oUa ;  from  "l^D,  "boil,"  joined 
(2  K.  iv.  38)  with  gedOlah,  "great,"  i.  e.  the  great 
kettle  or  cauldron. 

5.  "1^"1Q  ;  x^'^p'^'  """• 

0.  n'*inb!J,  plur.  ;  Ae'/STjTes  ;  ollce  (i  Chr.  txxt 
13).     In  ProT.  xix.  24,  "dish." 
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rabola).  The  distinction  between  the  Parable  and 
one  cognate  form  of  teacliing  has  been  discussed 
under  Fable.  Something  remains  to  be  said  (1) 
as  to  the  word,  (2)  as  to  the  Parables  of  the  Gos- 
pels, (3)  as  to  the  laws  of  their  interpretation. 

I.  The  word  Trapa^oXr]  does  not  of  itself  iinplv 
a  narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
differing  in  most  points,  laut  agreeing  in  some,  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  produced 
within  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  irapa^oXi) 
of  Greek  rhetoric  need  not  be  more  than  the  sim- 
plest argument  from  analogy.  "  You  would  not 
choose  pilots  or  athletes  by  lot;  why  then  should 
you  choo.se  statesmen?"  (Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  20). 
In  Hellenistic  Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
meaning,  coextensive  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
mashdl,  for  which  the  LXX.  writers,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  make  it  the  equivalent."  That  word 
(=  similitude),  as  was  natural  in  the  language  of 
a  people  who  had  never  reduced  rhetoric  to  an  art, 
had  a  large  range  of  application,  and  was  applied 
sometimes  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12, 
xxiv.  13:  2  Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  pro- 
phetic utterances  (Xum.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3;  Ez. 
XX.  49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
2;  Prov.  i.  G),  or  metaphors  expanded  into  a  nar- 
rative (Ez.  xii.  22).  In  Ecclesiasticus  the  word 
occurs  with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  its  use  by  the  son  of  Sirach  throws 
light  on  the  position  occupied  by  parables  in  Our 
Lord's  teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  word  is 
used  with  a  like  latitude.  While  attached  most 
frequently  to  the  illustrations  which  have  given  it 
a  special  meaning,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  short  say- 
ing like,  "Physician,  heal  thyself"  (Luke  iv.  23), 
to  a  mere  comparison  without  a  narrative  (Matt. 
xxiv.  32),  to  the  figurative  chaiacter  of  the  Levit- 
ical  ordinances  (Heb.  ix.  9),  or  of  single  facts  in 
patriarchal  history  (Heb.  xi.  19).*  The  later  his- 
tory of  the  word  is  not  without  interest.  Natu- 
ralized in  Latin,  chiefly  through  the  Vulgate  or 
earlier  versions,  it  loses  gradually  the  original  idea 
of  figurati\e  speech,  and  is  used  for  speech  of  any 
kind.  Mediaeval  Latin  gives  us  the  strange  form 
of  parabularc,  and  the  descendants  of  the  techni- 
cal Greek  word  in  the  Romance  languages  are  par- 
ler,  2MroIe,  paroh,  pnlabras  (Diez,  Roman.  Wor- 
lerb.  s.  V.  "Parola"). 

II.  As  a  form  of  teaching,  the  Parable,  as  has 
been  shown,  differs  from  the  Fable,  (1 )  in  exclud- 
ing brute  or  inanimate  creatures  passing  out  of  the 
laws  of  their  nature,  and  speaking  or  acting  like 
men,  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  significance.  It  dif- 
fers, it  may  be  added,  from  the  iVIythus,  in  being 
the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying  at- 
tributes, ap|(earing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  jxipular 
belief.  It  differs  from  the  .\llegory,  in  that  the 
latter,  witli  its  direct  personification  of  ideas  or  at- 
tributes, and  the  names  which  designate  them,  in- 
volves really  no  comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices 
of  mankind  apjiear,  as  in  a  drama,  in  their  own 


n  The  word  jrapoiixia  is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  Prov. 
i.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7  ;  Ecclus.  yi.  35,  &c.,  and  in  some 
other  passages  by  Symmaehus.  The  same  word,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  used  throughout  by  St.  John, 
instead  of  rrapo^oA^. 

h  It  should  be  mentioned  that  another  meaning  has 
been  given  by  some  interpreters  to  TrapafioKrj  in  this 
passage,  but,  it  is  believed,  on  insutiicieut  grounds. 

c  Some  interesting  examples  of  these  may  be  seen 
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character  and  costume.  The  allegory  is  self-inter 
preting.  Tlie  parable  demands  attention,  insight 
sometimes  an  actual  explanation.  It  differs  lastly 
from  the  Proverb,  in  that  it  must  include  a  siinili- 
tude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may  assert, 
without  a  similitude,  some  wide  generalization  of 
experience.  So  far  as  proverbs  go  beyond  this,  and 
state  what  they  affirm  in  a  figurative  form,  they 
may  be  described  as  condensed  parables,  and  par- 
ables as  expanded  proverbs  (conip.  Trench  oA  Par- 
ables,  ch.  i.;  and  Grotius  on  Matt.  xiii.). 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the  parables  of  the 
Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  use  made  of  them  by  previous  or  contempo- 
rary teachers.  AVe  have  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  were  frequently  employed  by  them.  They 
appear  fi-equently  in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash 
(comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  xiii.  3 ;  ,Jost, 
Judentkum,  ii.  216),  and  are  ascril)ed  to  Hillel, 
Shannnai,  and  other  great  Rabbis  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.'^  The  panegyric  passed  upon  the 
great  Rabbi  Meir,  that  after  his  death  men  ceased 
to  speak  parables,  im))lies  that,  up  to  that  time, 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  teachers  more  or 
less  distinguished  for  them  {Sola,  fol.  49,  in  .lost, 
Judtnthum,  ii.  87;  Lightfoot,  I.  c).  Later  Jewish 
writers  have  seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a 
condescension  to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise.  For 
them,  as  for  women  or  children,  parables  are  the 
natural  and  fit  method  of  instruction  (Maimonides, 
Pm-tit  Mqsis,  p.  84,  in  Wetstein,  on  Matt,  xiii.), 
and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Jerome  as  account- 
ing for  the  common  use  of  parables  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  (Hieron.  in  Matt,  xviii.  23).  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  represents  the 
use  made  of  them  by  the  Rabbis  of  our  Lord's 
time.  The  language  of  the  Son  of  Si'i'ach  confines 
them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  himself  to  study. 
They  are  at  once  his  glory  and  his  reward  (Ecclus. 
xxxix.  2,  3).  Of  all  who  eat  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in  cities 
and  country,  it  is  written  that  "  they  shall  not  be 
found  where  parables  are  spoken  "  {Ibid,  xxxviii. 
33).  For  these  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
scribes  and  teachers  of  the  law  had  simply  rules 
and  precepts,  often  perhaps  burdensome  and  oppres- 
sive (Matt,  xxiii.  3,  4),  fornmlre  of  prayer  (l\uke 
xi.  1),  appointed  times  of  fasting  and  hours  of  de- 
votion (Mark  ii.  18).  They,  with  whom  they 
would  not  even  eat  (comp.  Wetstein  and  Lampe  on 
.John  vii.  49),  cared  little  to  give  even  as  much  as 
this  to  the  "people  of  the  earth,"  whom  they 
scorned  as  "  knowing  not  the  law,"  a  lirute  herd 
for  whom  they  could  have  no  sympathy.  For  their 
own  scholars  thej'  had,  according  to  their  individ- 
ual character  and  power  of  thouglit.  the  casuistry 
with  which  the  Mishna  is  f^r  the  most  part  filled, 
or  the  parables  which  here  and  tiiere  give  tokens 
of  some  deeper  insigiit.  The  parable  was  made 
the  instrument  for  teaching  the  young  disciple  to 
discern  the  treasures  of  wisdom  of  which  the  "  ac- 


in  Trench's  Parables,  ch.  jv.  Others,  presenting  some 
striking  superficial  resemblances  to  these  of  the  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  the  Laborers,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money, 
the  AVise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  may  be  seen  in  Wet-^ 
stein's  notes  to  those  parables.  The  conclusion  from 
them  is,  that  there  was  at  least  a  generic  resemblance 
between  the  outward  form  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and 
that  of  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusalem. 
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cursed  "  multitude  were  ignorant.  The  teaching 
of  our  Lord  at  the  commencement  of  his  minis- 
try was,  in  every  waj-,  the  opposite  of  tliis.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the '•  words  of  Grace"  which  he  spalie,  "not  as 
the  scribes."  Beatitudes,  hiws,  promises  were  ut^ 
tered  distinctly,  not  indeed  without  similitudes,  but 
with  similitudes  that  explained  themselves.  So  for 
some  months  He  taught  in  the  synagogues  and  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught 
in  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet  without  a  parable.  But 
then  there  comes  a  change.  The  direct  teaching 
was  met  with  scorn,  unbelief,  hardness,  and  He 
seems  for  a  time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which  took 
the  form  of  parables.  The  question  of  the  disci- 
ples (Matt.  xiii.  10)  implies  that  they  were  aston- 
ished. Their  Master  was  no  longer  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  before.  He  was  fall- 
ing back  into  one  at  least  of  the  forms  of  Kab- 
binie  teaching  (comp.  Schoettgen's  Hvr.  }hb.  ii., 
Clirlslus  Rdbblnoniin  Buiiimus).  He  was  speaking 
to  the  multitude  in  the  parables  and  dark  sayings 
which  the  Rabbis  reserved  for  their  chosen  disci- 
ples. Here  for  them  were  two  grounds  of  wonder. 
Here,  for  us,  is  the  key  to  tlie  explanation  which 
be  gave,  that  He  had  chosen  this  form  of  teaching 
because  the  people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf 
(Matt.  xiii.  13),  and  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
main so  (Mark.  iv.  12).  Two  interpretations  have 
been  given  of  these  words.  (1.)  Spiritual  truths, 
it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves  hard  and  unin- 
viting. Men  needed  to  be  won  to  them  by  that 
which  was  more  attractive.  The  parable  was  an 
instrument  of  education  for  those  who  were  chil- 
dren in  age  or  character.  For  this  reason  it  was 
chosen  by  the  Divine  teacher  as  fables  and  stories, 
"  adminicula  imbecillitatis  "  (Seneca,  Kj^'ist.  59), 
have  been  chosen  by  human  teachers  (Chrysost. 
Horn,  in  Johann.  34).  (2.)  Others  again  have 
seen  in  this  use  of  parables  something  of  a  penal 
character.  Men  have  set  themselves  against  the 
truth,  and  therefore  it  is  hid  from  their  eyes,  pre- 
sented to  them  in  forms  in  which  it  is  not  easy  for 
them  to  recognize  it.  To  the  inner  circle  of  the 
chosen  it  is  given  to  knovv  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  To  those  who  are  without,  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables.  Neither  view- 
is  wliolly  satisfactor3'.  Each  contains  a  partial 
truth.  All  ex|)erience  shows  (1)  that  parables  do 
attract,  and,  when  once  understood,  are  sure  to  be 
remembered;  (2)  that  men  may  listen  to  them  and 
see  tluit  they  have  a  meaning,  and  yet  never  care 
to  ask  what  that  meaning  is.  Their  worth,  as  in- 
strumeiUs  of  teaching,  lies  in  their  being  at  once 
a  lest  of  character,  and  in  their  presenting  each 
form  of  character  with  that  which,  as  a  penalty  or 
blessing,  is  adapted  to  it.  They  withdraw  the 
liglit  from  those  wiio  love  darkness.  They  protect 
the  truth  which  they  enslu'ine  from  the  mockery 
of  the  scoffer.  They  leave  something  even  with 
the  careless  which  may  be  interpreted  and  under- 
stood afterwards.  They  re\eal,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  seekers  after  trutli.  These  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  parable,  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher  liaiT^^x- 
plained  it,  are  led  step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, so  that  they  can  "  understand  all  par- 
ables," and  then  pass  on  into  the  higher  region  in 
which  parables  are  no  longer  necessary,  but  all 


o  The  number  of  parables  iu  the  Gospels  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  range  given  to  the  application 
of  the  name.      Thus   Mr.  Grtswell   reckons   twenty- 
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things  are  spoken  plainly.  In  this  way  the  par- 
able did  its  work,  found  out  the  tit  hearers  and 
led  them  on.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  even  after  this  self-imposed  law  of  reserve  and 
reticence,  the  teaching  of  Christ  presented  a  mar- 
velous contrast  to  the  narrow  e.xclusiveness  of  the 
scribes.  The  mode  of  education  was  changed, 
but  the  work  of  teaching  or  educating  was  not  for 
a  moment  given  up,  and  the  aptest  scholars  were 
found  in  those  whom  the  received  system  would 
have  altogether  shut  out. 

From  the  time  indicated  by  Matt,  xiii.,  accord- 
ingly, parables  enter  largely  into  our  Lord's  re- 
corded teaching.  Each  parable  of  those  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  may  have  been  repeated  more 
than  once  with  greater  or  less  variation  (as  e.  g. 
those  of  the  Founds  and  the  Talents,  ^latt.  xxv. 
14;  Luke  xix.  12;  of  the  Supper,  in  Matt.  xxii. 
2,  and  Luke  xiv.  10).  Everything  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  many  others  of  which  we  ha\e 
no  record  (Matt.  xiii.  34;  Mark  iv.  33).  In  those 
which  remain  it  is  possible  to  trace  something  Uke 
an  order." 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  with  which  the  new 
mode  of  teaching  is  ushered  in,  and  which  have  ibr 
their  subject  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  in 
its  growth,  its  nature,  its  consummation.  Under 
this  head  we  have  — 

1.  The  Sower  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv. ;  Luke  viii.). 

2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.). 

3.  The  Mustard-Seed  (Matt,  xiii.;  Mark  iv.). 

4.  The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv.). 

5.  The  Leaven  (Matt.  xiii.). 

6.  The  Hid  Treasure  (Matt.  xiii.). 

7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt.  xiii.). 

8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiii.). 

(B.)  After  this  there  is  an  interval  of  some 
months  of  which  we  know  comparatively  little. 
Either  there  was  a  return  to  the  more  rlirect  teach- 
ing, or  else  these  were  repeated,  or  others  like  them 
spoken.  When  the  next  parables  meet  us  they  are 
of  a  different  type  and  occupy  a  difierent  position. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  interval  between  the  mis- 
sion of  the  se\enty  and  the  last  approach  to  .Jeru- 
salem. They  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men 
rather  than  from  the  world  of  nature.  C)ften  they 
occur,  not,  as  in  Matt,  xiii.,  in  discour.ses  to  the 
multitude,  but  in  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
disciples  or  other  inquirers.  They  are  such  as 
these : — 

9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vii.). 

10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Alatt.  xviii.). 

11.  The  (iood  Samaritan  (Luke  x.). 

.     12.  The  Friend  at  Jlidnight  (Luke  xi.). 

13.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.). 

14.  The  AV'edding-Feast  (Luke  xii.). 

15.  The  Fig-Tree  (Luke  xiii.). 

If!.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.). 

17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt,  xviii ;  Luke  xv.). 

18.  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.). 

19.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Lidce  xv.). 

20.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xvi.). 

21.  The  Rich  !Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.). 

22.  The  Unjust  .Judge  (Luke  xviii.). 

23.  The  Phari.see  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.). 

24.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard  (Slatt.  xx.). 
(G.)  Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 


seven  ;  Dean  Trench,  thirt3'.     By  others,  the  uumbel 
has  been  extended  to  fifty. 
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iiumediately  before  and  after  the  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, the  parables  assume  a  new  character.  They 
are  again  theocratic,  but  the  phase  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom,  on  which  they  chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of 
its  final  consummation.  They  are  prophetic,  in 
part,  of  the  rejection  of  Israel,  in  part  of  the  great 
retribution  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  They  are 
to  the  earlier  parables  what  the  prophecy  of  Matt. 
xxiv.  is  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To  this 
class  we  may  refer  — 

25.  The  Pounds  (Luke  xix.). 

26.  The  Two  Sons  (Matt.  xxi.). 

27.  The   Vineyard    let    out    to    Husbandmen 

(Matt.  xxi. ;  Markxii. ;  Luke  xx.). 

28.  The  Marriage-Feast  (Matt.  xxii.). 

29.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Matt.xxv.). 

30.  The  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.). 

31.  The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Matt.  xxv.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  several  Gospels  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  parables  of  the  first  and 
third  groups  belong  to  St.  Matthew,  emphatically 
the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those  of  the  sec- 
ond are  found  for  the  most  part  in  St.  Luke.  They 
are  such  as  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
Gospel  which  dwells  most  on  the  sympathy  of 
Christ  for  all  men.  St.  Mark,  as  giving  vivid  rec- 
ollections of  the  acts  rather  than  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  the  scantiest  of  the  three  synoptic  Gos- 
pels. It  is  not  less  characteristic  that  there  are 
no  parables  properly  so  called  in  St.  John.  It  is 
as  if  he,  sooner  than  any  other,  had  passed  into 
the  higher  stage  of  knowledge  in  which  parables 
were  no  longer  necessary,  and  therefore  dwelt  less 
on  them.  That  which  his  spirit  appropriated  most 
readily  were  the  words  of  eternal  life,  figurative  it 
might  be  in  form,  abounding  in  bold  analogies,  but 
not  in  any  single  instance  taking  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rative." 

Lastly  it  is  to  be  noticed,  partly  as  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  four  Gospels,  partly  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  all  counterfeits, 
that  the  apocryphal  Gospels  contain  no  paraliles. 
Human  invention  could  imagine  miracles  (though 
these  too  in  the  spurious  Gospels  are  stripped  of  all 
that  gives  them  majesty  and  significance),  but  the 
parables  of  the  Gospels  were  inimitable  and  unap- 
proachable by  any  writers  of  that  or  the  succeed- 
ing age.  They  possess  a  life  and  power  which 
stamp  them  as  with  the  "  image  and  superscrip- 
tion "  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Even  the  total  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  written  or  spoken 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  shows  how  little  their 
minds  set  afterwards  in  that  direction,  how  little 
likely  they  were  to  do  more  than  testify  what  they 
had  actually  heard.* 

III.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpretation. 
It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  by  none  with 
greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  Chrysostom 
{Hum.  in  Matt.  64),  that  there  is  a  scope  or  pur- 
pose lor  each  parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  be 
to  discern  this,  not  to  find  a  special  significance 
in  each  circumstance  or  incident.  The  rest,  it  is 
said,  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  drapery  which  the 


a  See  an  ingenious  classification  of  the  parables  of 
each  Gospel,  according  to  their  subject-matter,  in 
Westcott,  liitroilurtion  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  cli. 
vii.,  and  Appendix  F. 

b  The  existence  of  Rabbinic  parables,  presenting  a 
fuperficial  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gospel,  is  no 
real  exception  to  this  statement.  Whether  we  believe 
them  to  have  liad  an  independent  origin,  and  so  to  be 
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parable  needs  for  its  grace  and  completeness,  bul 
which  is  not  essential.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  this  canon  of  inter[)retation  is 
likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  ])oi-tion 
of  our  Lord's  teaching.  True  as  it  doubtless  is, 
that  there  was  in  each  parable  a  leading  thought 
to  be  learnt  partly  from  the  parable  itself,  partly 
from  the  occasion  of  its  utterance,  and  that  all  else 
gathers  round  that  thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  great  patterns  of  interpre- 
tation which  He  himself  has  given  us,  there  is  more 
than  this.  Not  only  the  sower  and  the  seed  and  the 
several  soils  have  their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual 
life,  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the 
scorching  he.at,  have  each  of  them  a  significance. 
The  explanation  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  given 
with  less  fullness,  an  outline  as  it  were,  which  the 
advancing  scholars  would  be  abiC  to  fill  up,  is 
equally  specific.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  two' 
instances  that  we  are,  at  least,  justified  in  looking 
for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming  accessories  of  a 
parable.  If  the  opposite  mode  of  interpreting 
should  seem  likely  to  lead  us,  as  it  has  led  many,  to 
strange  and  forced  analogies,  and  an  arbitrary  dog- 
matism, the  safeguard  may  be  found  in  our  recol- 
lecting that  in  assigning  such  meanings  we  are  but 
as  scholars  guessing  at  the  mind  of  a  teacher  whose 
words  are  higher  than  our  thoughts,  recognizing 
the  analogies  which  may  have  been,  hut  which 
were  not  necessarily  those  which  he  recognized. 
No  such  interpretation  can  claim  anything  like 
authority.  The  Aery  form  of  the  teaching  makes 
it  probable  that  there  may  be,  in  any  case,  more 
than  one  legitimate  explanation.  The  outward  fact 
in  nature,  or  in  social  lile,  may  correspond  to  spir- 
itual facts  at  once  in  God's  government  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  history  of  the  individual  soul. 
A  parable  may  be  at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term  prophetic.  There  is  thus  a 
wide  field  open  to  the  discernment  of  the  inter- 
preter. There  are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere 
fertility  of  his  imagination.  (1.)  The  analogies 
must  be  real,  not  arbitrary.  (2.)  The  parables  are 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  one  is  not  to  override  or  encroach  upon 
the  lessons  taught  by  others.  (3.)  The  direct 
teaching  of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to  which 
all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  referred,  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  measured.  (Comp.  Dean 
Trench  On  the  Parables,  Introductory  Remarks;  to 
which  one  who  has  once  read  it  cannot  but  be  more 
indebted  than  any  mere  references  can  indicate: 
Stier,  \Vo7-ds  of'  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  Matt.  xiii.  11.) 

E.  H.  P. 
*  Literature.  The  following  list  embraces  only 
a  few  of  the  more  noticealile  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  fuller  references  see  Hase's  Leben  Jesii, 
b<^  Anfl.  (1865),  §  65,  and  Darling's  Cych>p.  B'lhli- 
orjrnphica  (Subjects),  col.  1873.  flf. —  Charles  Bulk- 
lev,  Discourses  mi  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour,  and 
on  the  Miracles,  4  vols.  Lond.  1771.  Andrew  Gray, 
A  Delineation  of  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour, 
with  a  Diss,  on  Parables  and  Allegorical  Writing 

fair  specimens  of  the  genus  of  this  form  of  teaching 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  have  been  (as  chronologically 
they  might  have  been)  borrowed,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, from  those  of  Christ,  there  is  still  in  the 
latter  a  distinctive  power,  and  purity,  which  place  the 
others  almost  beyond  the  range  of  comparison,  except 
as  to  outward  form. 
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in  general,  Loud.  1777,  2d  ed.  1814,  German 
trans.  1783.  Storr,  T)e  Parab.  Clirisli,  Tub.  1779, 
4to,  also  in  his  Opusc.  Acad.  i.  89-14y,  Eng.  trans. 
in  assays  and  Diss,  in  Bibl.  Lit.,  N.  Y.  1829,  vol. 
i.,  and  in  Pldlul.  Tracts  (vol.  ix.  of  the  Edinb. 
Bibl.  Cabinet).  F.  A.  Krummacher,  tjber  den 
Geist  u.  d.  Form  d.  evang.  Geschichte,  Leipz.  1805, 
§§'197-22.5.  J.  F.  K-  Eylert,  I/omilien  iib.  die 
'Parab.  Jesii,  Halle,  180G',  2e  Aufl.  1819,  with  a 
prelim,  essay  Ueberclus  Ch  irakltristisrhed.  Pnnib. 
Jesv.  J.  J.  Kromm,  Die  sdinmtl.  Parab.  Jesu, 
iibersetzt,  erldutert,  u.  prakt.-homilet.  bearbeitet, 
Fulda,  1823.  W.  Scholten,  Diatribe  de  Parab. 
Jesu  Christi,  Delph.  Bat.  1827..  F.  W.  Kettberg, 
De  Parab.  J.  C,  Gotting.  1827,  4to  (prize  essay). 
A.  H.  A.  Schultze,  De  Parab.  J.  C.  Indole  poeiica, 
Gotting.  1827,  4to  (prize  essay).  A.  F.  Unger, 
De  Parab.  Jesu  Natura,  Jnterpretatione,  Usu, 
Lips.  1828.  (Highly  commended.)  B.  Bailey, 
■  Eapos.  of  the  Parables,  with  a  Prelim.  Diss,  on 
the  Parable,  Lond.  1828.  F.  G.  Lisco,  Die  Par- 
abelii  Jesu,  exeget.-homilet.  bearbeitet,  Berl.  1832, 
5<=  Aufl.  1861,  Eng.  trans,  by  P.  Fairbairn,  Edin. 
1840  {Bibl.  Cab.).  E.  Greswell,  Expos,  of  the 
Parables  and  other  Parts  of  the  Gospel,  5  vols,  in 
6,  Oxf.  1834.  R.  C.  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Para- 
bles, Lond.  1841,  9th  ed.  1804,  Anier.  repr.,  12th 
ed.,  N.  Y.  18G7,  8vo;  condensed,  N.  Y.  1801,  12mo. 
(The  best  work  on  the  subject.)  Friedr.  Arndt, 
Die  Gleichniss-Reden  Jesu  Christi.  [Ill]  Be- 
trachtungen,  6  Thle.  Magd.  1842-47,  2'^  Aufl.  1846 
-60.  Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  4^  Aufl.  (1847),  pp. 
161-182,  Amer.  trans,  p.  107  ff".  (separately  trans, 
by  Prof.  Hackett  from  an  earlier  ed..  Christian  Re- 
view, 1843,  viii.  199  n\,  588  ff".).  Lord  Stanley 
(now  Earl  of  Derby),  Conversations  on  the  Para- 
bles, new  ed.,  Lond.  1849,  18mo.  E.  N.  Kirk, 
Lectures  on  the  Parables,  N.  Y.  1856.  J.  P. 
Lange,  art.  Gleichniss  in  Herzog's  Real- Encykl.  vol. 
V.  Oxenden,  Parables  of  our  Lord,  Lond.  1865. 
■  On  the  later  Jewish  parables,  see  Trench's  Notes 
on  the  Parables,  Introd.  Rem.  ch.  iv. ;  Hurwitz's 
Hebrew  Tales,  Lond.  1826,  Amer.  repr.  N.  Y''. 
1847 ;  G.  Levi,  Parnhole,  leggende  e  pensieri,  rac- 
colte  dai  libri  talinudici,  Firenze,  1861.  A.   , 

PARADISE  (01"^:^,  Pardcs:  7rapa5e«ros: 
Paradisus).  Questions  as  to  the  nature  and  locality 
of  Paradise  as  identical  with  the  garden  of  Gen.  ii. 
and  iii.  have  been  already  discussed  under  Edkn. 
It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word  and  the 
associations  connected  with  it,  as  it  appears  in  the 
later  l)ooks  of  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  language  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

The  word  itself,  though  it  appears  in  the  above 
form  in  <  'ant.  iv.  13,  Eccl.  ii.  6,  Neh.  ii.  8,  may  be 
classed,  with  hardly  a  doubt,  as  of  Aryan  rather 
than  of  Semitic  origin.  It  first  appears  in  Greek 
as  coming  straight  from  Persia  (Xen.  ttt  inf.). 
(ireek  lexicographers  classify  it  as  a  Persian  word 
(.hilias  VvWnx,  Onomast.ix.  3).  Modern  philologists 
accept  the  same  conclusion  with  hardly  a  dissentient 
voice  (licnan,  Langues  S(;imti(jues,  ii.  1,  p.  153). 
Gesenius  (s.  v. )  traces  it  a  step  further,  and  "fion- 
nects  it  with  the  Sanskrit  2}ara-dega  =  high,  well- 
tilled  land,  and  applied  to  an  ornamental  garden 
attached  to  a  house.  Other  Sanskrit  scholars, 
however,  assert  that  the  meaning  of  para-dega  in 
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classical  Sanskrit  is  "  foreign  country,"  and  al- 
though they  admit  that  it  may  also  mean  "  the 
best  or  most  excellent  country,"  they  look  on  this 
as  an  instance  of  casual  coincidence  rather  than 
derivation."  Other  etymologies,  more  fanciful  and 
far-fetched,  have  been  suggested  —  (1)  from  Trapd 
and  Sevai,  giving  as  a  meaning,  the  "  well-watered 
ground  "  (Suidas,  s.v.);  (2)  from  Trapd  and  SeTcra, 
a  barbarous  word,  supposed  to  signify  a  plant,  or 
collection  of  plants  (.Joann.  Uamasc.  in  Suidas,  I. 

c);  (3)  from  Nti71  7112,  to  bring  forth  herbs; 

(4)  D^^  n~lD,  to  bring  forth  myrrh  (Ludwig, 
de  raptu  Pauli  in  Parad.  in  Menthen's  Thesaur. 
Theubg.  p.  1702). 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Song  of  Solomon 
and  Ecclesiastes  were  written  in  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon, the  occurrence  of  the  foreign  word  may  be 
accounted  for  either  (1)  on  the  hypothesis  of  later 
forms  having  crept  into  the  text  in  the  process  of 
transcription,  or  (2)  on  that  of  the  word  having 
found  its  way  into  the  language  of  Israel  at  the 
time  when  its  civilization  took  a  new  flight  under 
the  Son  of  David,  and  the  king  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  central  Asia  that  which  made  the  royal 
park  or  garden  part  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Neh.  ii.  8,  as  might  be  expected,  the  word  is 
used  in  a  connection  which  points  it  out  as  dis- 
tinctly Persian.  The  account  given  of  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  in  like  manner,  indicates  Media 
as  the  original  seat  both  of  the  word  and  of  the 
thing.  Nebuchadnezzar  constructed  them,  terrace 
upon  terrace,  that  he  might  reproduce  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  the  scenery  with  which  the  Jledian 
princess  he  had  married  had  been  familiar  in  her 
native  country ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
Kpi/xaffThs  irapdSfiao';  (Berosus,  in  .loseph.  c.  Ap. 
'.  19).  In  Xeiiophon  the  word  occurs  frequently, 
and  we  get  vivid  pictures  of  the  scene  which  it  im- 
plied. A  wide  open  park,  inclosed  against  injury, 
yet  with  its  natural  beauty  unspoiled,  with  stately 
forest  trees,  many  of  them  bearing  fruit,  watered 
by  clear  streams,  on  whose  banks  roved  large  herds 
of  antelopes  or  sheep  —  this  was  the  scenery  which 
connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  traveller 
with  the  word  irapaSeiaos,  and  for  which  his  own 
language  supplied  no  precise  equivalent.  (( 'omp. 
A7i(d).  i.  2,  §  7,  4,  §  9;  ii.  4,  §  14;  nelkii.  iv.  1, 
§  15;  Cyrop.  i.  3,  §  14;  (Econom.  4,  §  13  ) 
Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  and  through 
the  general  admixture  of  orientalisms  in  the  later 
Greek  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  word 
gained  a  recognized  place,  and  the  LXX.  writers 
chose  it  for  a  new  use  which  gave  it  a  higher  worth 
and  secured  for  it  a  more  perennial  life.  The  gar- 
den of  Eden  became  6  TrapdSetcros  ttis  rpvfprjs 
(Gen.  ii.  15,  iii.  23;  Joel  ii.  3).  They  used  the 
same  word  whenever  there  was  any  allusion,  how- 
ever remote,  to  the  fair  region  which  had  been  the 
first  blissful  home  of  man.  The  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  in  their  version,  is  the  paradise  of  (Jod 
(Gen.  xiii.  10).  There  is  no  tree  in  the  paradise 
of  God  equal  to  that  which  in  the  projjhet's  \  isiou 
symbolizes  the  glory  of  Assyria  (Ez.  xxxi.  1-9). 
The  imagery  of  this  chapter  furnishes  a  more  vivid 
picture  of  the  scenery  of  a  -rapdSeiCToi  than  we 
find  elsewhere.  The  prophet  to  whom  "  the  word 
of  the   Lord  came  "  by  the  river  of  Chebar  may 


a  Professor  Monier  Williams  allows  the  writer  to 
say  that  he  is  of  this  opinion.     Comp.  also  Busch- 


mann,  in  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  note  230,  and  Ersch 
u.  Gruber,  Encyclop.  g  v. 
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well  have  seen  what  he  descriljes  so  clearly.  Else- 
where, however,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  three 
passages  in  which  pardes  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  it 
is  used  in  a  more  general  sense.  (Ccmp.  Is.  i.  30 ; 
Num.  xxiv.  6;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Susann.  ver.  4.) 

It  was  natural,  however,  that  this  higher  mean- 
ing should  become  the  exclusive  one,  and  be  asso- 
ciated with  new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no  other 
word  to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright  region  which 
man  had  lost,  which  was  guarded  by  the  flaming 
sword.  Soon  a  new  hope  sprang  up.  Over  and 
above  all  questions  as  to  where  the  primeval  garden 
had  been,  there  came  the  belief  that  it  did  not 
belong  entirely  to  the  past.  There  was  a  paradise 
still  into  which  man  might  hope  to  enter.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  with  what  asso- 
ciations the  word  was  connected  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  what  sense  therefore 
we  may  attach  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 

In  this  as  in  other  instances  we  may  distinguish 
three  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marked  char- 
acteristics, yet  often  blended  together  in  different 
proportions,  and  melting  one  into  the  other  by 
hardly  perceptible  degrees.  Each  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  teaching  of  Christian  theologians. 
The  language  of  the  N.  T.  stands  apart  from  and 
nbove  all.  (1.)  To  the  Idealist  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  paradise 
was  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  and  an  allegory. 
Traces  of  this  way  of  looking  at  it  had  appeared 
previously  in  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
The  four  rivers  of  Eden  are  figures  of  the  wide 
Btreams  of  Wisdom,  and  she  is  as  the  brook  which 
becomes  a  river  and  waters  the  Paradise  of  God 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  25-30).  This,  however,  was  com- 
patible with  the  recognition  of  Gen.  ii.  as  speaking 
of  a  fact.  To  Philo  the  thought  of  the  fact  was 
unendurable.  The  primeval  history  spoke  of  no 
garden  such  as  men  plant  and  water.  Spiritual 
perfection  (aperri)  w'us  the  only  paradise.  The 
trees  that  grew  in  it  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
spiritual  man.  The  fruits  which  they  bore  were 
life  and  knowledge  and  immortality.  The  four 
rivers  flowing  from  one  source  are  the  four  virtues 
of  the  later  Platonists,  each  derived  from  the  same 
source  of  goodness  (Philo,  de  Allef/.  i.).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  system  of  interpretation  such  as  this 
was  not  likely  to  become  popular.  It  was  confined 
to  a  single  school,  possibly  to  a  single  teacher.  It 
has  little  or  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  N.  T. 
(2.)  The  Rabbinic  schools  of  Palestine  present- 
ed a  phase  of  thought  the  very  opposite  of  that  of 
the  Alexandrian  writer.  They  had  their  descrip- 
tions, definite  and  detailed,  a  complete  topography 
of  the  unseen  world.  Paradise,  the  garden  of 
Eden,  existed  still,  and  they  discussed  the  question 
of  its  locality.  The  answers  were  not  always  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  It  was  far  off  in  the  dis- 
tant East,  further  than  the  foot  of  man  had  trod. 
It  was  a  region  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  Sheol, 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna  was  on  one 
side,  with  its  flames  and  torments.  Paradise  on 
ihe  other,  the  intermediate  home  of  the  blessed. 
(Comp.  Wetstein,  Grotius,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luc. 
xxiii.)  The  patriarchs  were  there,  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  .Jacob,  ready  to  receive  their  faithful 
descendants  into  their  bosoms  (Joseph,  de  Mace. 
c.  13).  The  highest  place  of  honor  at  the  feast 
of  the  blessed  souls  was  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke 
svi.  23).  on  which  the  new  heir  of  immortality  re- 
clined  as   tht.   favored   and    honored    guest.     Or, 
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again,  paradise  was  neither  on  the  earth,  nor  witL 
in  it,  but  above  it,  in  the  third  heaven,  or  in  somg 
higher  orb.  [Heaven.]  Or  there  were  two  par- 
adises, the  upper  and  the  lower  —  one  in  heaven, 
for  those  who  had  attained  the  heights  of  holiness 
• — one  in  earth,  for  those  who  had  lived  but  de- 
cently (Schoettgen,  Ilor.  Heb.in  Apoc.  ii.  7),  and 
the  heavenly  paradise  was  sixty  times  as  large*  as 
the  whole  lower  earth  (Eisennienger,  Kntdeckt.  Ju- 
deiit/i.  ii.  p.  297).  Each  had  seven  palaces,  and  in 
each  palace  were  its  appropriate  dwellers  {ibid.  p. 
302).  As  the  righteous  dead  entered  jjaradise, 
angels  stripped  them  of  their  grave-clothes,  arrayed 
them  in  new  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  on  their 
heads  diadems  of  gold  and  pearls  {ibid.  p.  310). 
There  was  no  night  there.  Its  pavement  was  of 
precious  stones.  Plants  of  heaUng  power  and 
wondrous  fragrance  grew  on  the  banks  of  its 
streams  {ibid.  p.  313).  From  this  lower  paradise 
the  souls  of  the  dead  rose  on  sabbaths  and  on 
feast-days  to  the  higher  {ibid.  p.  318),  where  every 
day  there  was  the  presence  of  Jehovah  holding 
council  with  His  saints  {ibid.  p.  320).  (Comp.  also 
Schoettgen,  Hor.  J/eb.  in  Luc.  xxiii.) 

(3.)  Out  of  the  discussions  and  theories  of  the 
Rabbis,  there  grew  a  broad  popular  belief,  fixed  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  acce[)ted  without  discussion, 
blending  with  their  best  ho])es.  Their  prayer  for 
the  dying  or  the  dead  was  that  his  soul  might  rest 
in  paradise,  in  the  garden  of  Eden  (Maimonides, 
Porta  Mosis,  quoted  by  Wetstein  in  Luc.  xxiii. ; 
Taylor,  Funeral  Sermon  on  Hir  G.  Dakton).  The 
belief  of  the  Essenes,  as  reported  by  Josephus  {B 
J.  ii.  8,  §  11),  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like  them, 
were  not  trained  in  the  Ralibinical  schools,  living 
in  a  simple  and  more  childlike  faith.  To  them 
accordingly  paradise  was  a  far-oft'  land,  a  region 
where  there  was  no  scorching  heat,  no  consuming 
cold,  where  the  soft  west-wind  from  the  ocean  blew 
forevermore.  The  visions  of  the  2d  book  of  Es- 
dras,  though  not  without  an  admixture  of  Christian 
thoughts  and  phrases,  may  be  looked  upon  as  rep- 
resenting this  phase  of  feeling.  There  also  we 
have  the  picture  of  a  fair  garden,  streams  of  milk 
and  honey,  twelve  trees  laden  with  divers  fruits, 
mighty  mountains  whereon  grow  lilies  and  roses 
(ii.  19)  —  a  place  into  which  the  wicked  shall  not 
enter.  ' 

It  is  with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with 
that  of  either  school  of  Jewish  tliought,  that  the 
language  of  the  N.  T.  connects  itself.  In  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  it  is  made  the  starting-point 
for  an  education  which  leads  men  to  rise  from  it  to 
higher  thoughts.  The  old  word  is  kept,  and  is 
raised  to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  is  significant, 
indeed,  that  the  word  "  paradise  "  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it 
had  been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  for 
those  whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  ret;ions  of  the  spiritual  life. 
For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  the  words  most  dwelt  on. 
The  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart  is  that  they 
shall  see  (jod.  If  language  borrowed  from  their 
conmion  speech  is  used  at  other  times,  if  they  hear 
of  the  marriage-supper  and  the  new  wine,  it  is  not 
till  they  have  been  taught  to  understand  parables 
and  to  separate  the  figure  from  the  reality.  With 
the  thief  dving  on  the  cross  the  case  was  dilFerent 
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We  can  assume  nothing  in  the  robber-outlaw,  but 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  popular  belief.  We 
Qiay  well  believe  that  the  word  used  here,  and  here 
anly,  in  tlie  whole  course  of  the  Gospel  history, 
had  a  special  fitness  for  him.  His  reverence,  sym- 
pathy, repentance,  hojie,  uttered  themselves  in  the 
prayer,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom !  "  What  were  the  thoughts  of 
the  suffijrer  as  to  that  kingdom  we  do  not  know. 
Unless  they  were  supernaturally  raised  above  the 
level  which  the  disciples  had  reached  by  slow  and 
painful  stops,  they  must  have  been  mingled  with 
visions  of  an  earthly  glory,  of  pomp,  and  victory, 
and  triumph.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him 
what  he  needed  most,  the  assurance  of  immediate 
rest  and  peace.  The  word  paradise  spoke  to  him, 
as  to  other  Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy  —  the 
greatest  contrast  possible  to  the  thirst,  and  agony, 
and  shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  Rudi- 
mentary as  his  previous  thoughts  of  it  might  be, 
this  was  the  word  fittest  for  the  education  of  his 
spirit. 

There  is  a  like  significance  in  the  general  ab- 
sence of  the  word  from  the  language  of  the  Epis- 
tles. Here  also  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct 
teaching.  It  occurs  only  in  passages  that  are 
apocalyptic,  and  therefore  almost  of  necessity  sym- 
bolic. St.  Paul  speaks  of  one,  apparently  of  him- 
self, as  having  been  "  caught  up  into  paradise,"  as 
having  there  heard  things  that  might  not  lie  ut- 
tered (2  Cor.  xii.  ■4)."  In  the  message  to  the  first 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  "  the  tree  of  life 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,"  ap- 
pears as  the  reward  of  him  that  overcometh,  the 
symbol  of  an  eternal  blessedness.  (Comp.  Uean 
Trench,  Comm.  on  the.  Ejiislles  to  the  Seven 
Churches.,  in  loc.)  The  thing,  though  not  the 
word,  appears  in  the  closing  visions  of  Kev.  xxii. 

(4.)  The  eager  curiosity  which  prompts  men  to 
press  on  into  the  things  behind  the  veil,  has  led 
them  to  construct  hypotheses  more  or  less  definite 
as  to  the  intermediate  state,  and  these  have  atiect- 
ed  the  thoughts  which  Christian  writers  have  con- 
nected with  the  word  paradise.  Patristic  and  later 
interpreters  follow,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Jewish  schools.  To  Origen  and  others 
of  a  like  spiritual  insight,  paradise  is  but  a  syno- 
nym for  a  region  of  life  and  immortality  —  one 
and  the  same  with  the  third  heaven  (.lerome,  A/j. 
ad  Joh.  llieros.  in  Wordsworth  on  -2  Cor.  xii.). 
So  far  as  it  is  a  place,  it  is  as  a  school  in  which  the 
souls  of  men  are-  trained  and  learn  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  things  they  have  done  and  seen  on  earth 
(Origen,  dt  Princ.  ii.  12).  The  sermon  of  Basil, 
de  Paradko,  gives  an  eloquent  representation  of 
the  common  belief  of  Christians  who  were  neither 
mystical  nor  speculative.  Minds  at  once  logical 
and  sensuous  ask  questions  as  to  the  locality,  and 
the  answers  are  wildly  conjectural.     It  is  not  in 


«  For  the  questions  (1)  whether  the  raptus  of  St. 
Paul  was  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  (2)  wliether  the 
third  heaven  is  to  be  iilentitied  with  or  distiugui^ied 
from  paradise,  (.3)  whether  this  was  the  upper  or  the 
lower  paradise  of  tlie  Jewish  schools,  conip.  Meyer, 
\yordsworth,  Alford,  in  Inc. ;  August,  de  Gfn.  ad  litt. 
xii.  ;  Ludwig,  Dins,  de  rnptu  Fauli,  in  Merithen's 
Thesntirit.'i .  Interpreted  by  the  current  .Jewish  belief 
of  the  period,  we  may  refer  the  "  l/iln/  htiiren  '"  to  a 
Tision  of  tlie  Diviue  Glory  ;  "  paradise,"  to  a  vi.«ion  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  righteous  dead,  waiting  in  calm- 
uess  and  peaoc  for  their  final  resurrection. 
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Hades,  and  is  therefore  difTerent  from  Abraham's 
bosom  (TertuU.  de  Jdul.  c.  13).  It  is  above  and 
beyond  the  world,  separated  from  it  by  a  wall  of 
fire  (TertuU.  Apol.  c.  47).  It  is  the  "refrigerium  " 
for  all  faithful  souls,  where  they  have  the  vision  of 
saints,  and  angels,  and  of  Christ  himself  (Just.  M. 
liespons.  ad  Orthochx.  75  and  85),  or  for  those 
only  who  are  entitled,  as  martyrs,  fresh  from  the 
baptism  of  blood,  to  a  special  reward  above  their 
fellows  (TertuU.  de  Aniin.  c.  55).*  It  is  in  the 
fourth  heaven  (Clem.  Alex.  Frar/m.  §  51).  It  is 
in  some  unknown  region  of  the  earth,  where  the 
seas  and  skies  meet,  higher  than  any  earthly  moun- 
tain (Joann.  Damasc.  de  Orlhod.  Fid.  ii.  11),  and 
had  thus  escaped  the  waters  of  the  Flood  (P.  Lom- 
bard, Sentent.  ii.  17,  E.).  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  (f>vAa.KT]  of  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  and  the  spirits 
in  it  are  those  of  the  antediluvian  races  who  re- 
pented before  the  great  destruction  overtook  them 
(Bishop  Horsley,  Sermons,  xx.).  (Comp.  an  elab- 
orate note  in  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  T.  p. 
754.)  The  word  enters  largely,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, into  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the  early 
Church.  Where  the  true  Gospels  are  most  reti- 
cent, the  mythical  are  most  exuberant.  The  Gos- 
pel of  Nicodemus,  in  narrating  Christ's  victory 
over  Hades  (the  "harrowing  of  hell"  of  our  early 
English  mysteries),  teUs  how,  till  then,  Enoch  and 
Elijah  had  l)een  its  sole  inhabitants « —  how  the 
penitent  robber  was  there  with  his  cross  on  the 
night  of  the  crucifixion  —  how  the  souls  of  the 
patriarchs  were  led  thither  by  Christ,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  archangel  Michael,  as  he  kept  watch 
with  the  flaming  swords  at  the  gate.  In  the  apoc- 
ryphal Acta  Fhilippi  (Tischendorf,  Act.  Aposi.  p. 
8'J),  the  Apostle  is  sentenced  to  remain  for  forty 
days  outside  the  circle  of  paradise,  because  he  had 
given  way  to  anger  and  cursed  the  people  of  Hie- 
rapolis  for  their  unbelief. 

(5.)  The  later  history  of  the  word  presents  some 
facts  of  interest.  Accepting  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  mythical  elements  of  eastern  Chris- 
tianity, the  creed  of  Islam  presented  to  its  followers 
the  hope  of  a  sensuous  paradise,  and  the  Persian 
word  was  transplanted  through  it  into  the  lan- 
guages spoken  by  thera.'^  In  the  West  it  passes 
through  some  strange  transformations,  and  de- 
scends to  baser  uses.  The  thought  that  men  on 
entering  tlie  Church  of  Christ  returned  to  the 
blessedness  which  Adam  hail  forfeited,  was  sym- 
bolized in  the  church  architecture  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  narthex,  or  allium,  in  which  were 
assembled  those  who,  not  being  Jideles  in  full  com- 
munion, were  not  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the 
building,  was  known  as  the  "Paradise"  of  the 
church  (Alt,  Cultus,  p.  591).  Athanasius,  it  has 
been  said,  speaks  scornfully  of  Arianism  as  creep- 
ing hito  this  paradise,"!  imjilying  that  it  addressed 
itself  to  the  ignorant  and  untaught.     In  the  ^^'est 


6  A  special  treatise  by  TertuUian,  de  Pariidiso,  is 
unfortunately  lost. 

'•  One  trace  of  this  belief  is  found  in  the  Vulg.  of 
Ecclus.  xliv.  16,  "  translatus  est  in  paradisi(7/i,"  in  the 
ab.seuce  of  any  corresponding  word  in  the  Greek 
text. 

d  Thus  it  occurs  in  the  Koran  in  the  form  firdaiis  ; 
and  the  name  of  the  Persian  poet  Ferdusi  is  jn-obably 
derived  from  it  (Humboldt's  Cofinus.  ii.  note  230). 

e  The  passa^je  quoted  by  Alt  is  from  Oral.  c.  Arian. 
II.  (vol.  i.  p.  807,  Colon.  168(3):  Kal  Pia^erai  ttoAiI' 
el<7i\0sii'  eis  Tor  TropaScicroi'  rij^  tKKh-qa-ias.     Ingi'liiOUS 
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we  trace  a  change  of  form,  and  one  singular  change 
of  application.  Paradiso  becomes  in  some  Italian 
dialects  Paraviso,  and  this  passes  into  the  French 
p'lrvis^"-  denoting  the  western  porch  of  a  church, 
or  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  (Ilucange,  s.  v. 
"Parvisus";  Diez,  Elywolog.  Wiirltrb.  p.  703). 
In  the  church  this  space  was  occupied,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  word 
was  transferred  from  the  place  of  worship  to  the 
place  of  amusement,  and,  though  the  position  was 
entirely  difterent,  was  applied  to  the  highest  and 
cheapest  gallery  of  a  Prench  theatre  (Alt,  Culius, 
1.  c).  By  some,  however,  this  use  of  the  word  is 
connected  only  with  the  extreme  height  of  the  gal- 
lery, just  as  "  chemin  de  Paradis  "  is  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  any  specially  arduous  undertaking  (Be- 
scherelle,  Dictionnaire  Frangais).  E.  H.  P. 

*  On  this  subject  see  W.  A.  Alger's  Critical 
History  of  the  Doctrine,  of  a  Future  Life,  4th 
ed.  N.  y.  18C6,  and  for  the  literature,  the  biblio- 
graphical Appendix  to  that  work  (comp.  references 
in  the  Index  of  Subjects).  A. 

PA'RAH  (n^DH,  with  the  def.  article  [the 
heifer']:  4>apci;  Alex.  A<pap'-  Aphphnra),  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  territory  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
named  only  in  the  lists  of  the  conquest  (.losh.  xviii. 
23).  It  occurs  in  the  first  of  the  two  groups  into 
which  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  divided,  which 
seems  to  contain  those  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  tribe,  between  .Jericho,  Bethel,  and 
Geba;  the  towns  of  the  south,  from  Gibeon  to  .Je- 
rusalem, being  enumerated  in  the  second  group. 

In  the  Onomasticon  ("  Aphra  ")  it  is  specified 
by  Jerome  only  —  the  text  of  Eusebius  being 
wanting,  —  as  five  miles  east  of  Bethel.  No  traces 
of  the  name  have  yet  been  found  in  that  position; 
but  the  name  Fdrah  exists  further  to  the  S.  E. 
attached  to  the  Wady  Fdrah,  one  of  the  southern 
branches  of  the  great  Wady  Smceinit,  and  to  a 
site  of  ruins  at  the  junction  of  the  same  with  the 
main  vallej'. 

This  identification,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Kobin- 
son  (i.  439),  is  supported  by  Van  de  Velde  (Memoir, 
p.  339)  and  Schwarz  (p.  126).  The  drawback  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  R.,  namely,  that  the  Arabic  word 
(^  "  mouse  ")  differs  in  signification  from  the  He- 
brew {"  the  cow  ")  is  not  of  much  force,  since  it  is 
the  habit  of  modern  names  to  cling  to  similarity 
of  sound  with  the  ancient  names,  rather  than  of 
signification.     (Compare  Beit-ur ;  el  Acil,  etc.) 

A  view  of  Wady  Fdrah  is  given  by  Barclay 
( City,  etc  p.  558),  who  proposes  it  for  ^non.    G. 

*  PARALYTIC,  HEALING  OF  THE. 

[House,  vol.  ii.  p.  1104.] 

PA'RAN,    EL-PA'RAN     (pSS,     ^'« 

"J"^S3:  ^apdv,  LXX.  and  Joseph.;  [1  Sam.  xxv. 
1,  l!om.  Mawv,  Vat.  Maav:  Pharaii]). 

1.  It  is  shown  under  Kadesh  that  the  name 
Paran  corresponds  probably  in  general  outline  with 
the  desert  et-  Till.  The  Sinaitic  desert,  including  the 
wedge  of  metamorphic  rocks,  granite,  sjenite,  and 


as  his  conjecture  i.s,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Barcasm  which  he  finds  in  tlie  words  is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  imagination.  There  seem.s  no  ground 
for  referring  the  word  paradise  to  any  section  of  the 
Church,  but  rather  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  (comp. 
August.  'Jc  Gen.  ad  litt.  xii).  The  Ariaus  were  to  it 
what  the  st^rpent  had  been  to  .the  earlier  paradise. 
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porphyry,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  superficial  margin  of 
old  red  sandstone,  forms  nearly  a  scalene  triangle 
with  its  apex  southwards,  and  having  its  base  oi 
upper  edge  not  a  straight,  but  concave  crescent  lin« 
—  the  ridge,  in  short,  of  the  et-  Tih  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  slight  dip,  the  curve  of  the  aforesaid  crescent 
southwards.  Speaking  generally,  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  xii.  16),  in  which  the  march- 
stations  of  Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  if  the  latter 
[Hazekotii]  be  identical  with  Iludherd,  are  prob- 
ably included  towards  its  N.  E.  limit,  may  be  said 
to  lie  S.  of  the  et-Tih  range,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the  other 
begins.  That  of  Paran  is  a  stretch  of  chalky 
formation,  the  chalk  being  co\ered  with  coarse 
gravel,  mixed  with  black  flint  and  drifting  sand. 
The  surface  of  this  extensive  desert  tract  is  a  slope 
ascending  towards  the  north,  and  in  it  appear  to 
rise  (by  Russegger's  map,  from  which  most  of  the 
previous  description  is  taken)  three  chalky  ridges, 
as  it  were,  terraces  of  mountainous  formation,  all 
to  the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Ras  Mohavuutd 
to  Kidat  el-Arish  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
caravan-route  from  Cairo  to  Akaba  crosses  the  et- 
Tih  desert  in  a  line  from  W.  to  E.,  a  little  S.  In 
this  wide  tract,  which  extends  northwards  to  join 
the  "wilderness  of  Beer-sheba  "  (Gen.  xxi.  21,  cf. 
14),  and  eastward  probably  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
[Kadesk]  on  the  Edomitish  border,  Ishmael  dwelt, 
and  there  probably  his  posterity  originally  nmlti- 
plied.  Ascending  northwards  from  it  on  a  meridian 
to  the  E.  of  Beer-sheba,  we  shouhl  reach  ]\Iaon  and 
Carmel,  or  that  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Judah,  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  as  "  the 
South,"  where  the  waste  changes  gradually  into 
an  uninhabited  pasture-land,  at  least  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  in  which,  under  the  name  of  •'  Paran," 
Nabal  fed  his  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  Between  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  de- 
marcation exists  in  the  narrative,  nor  do  the  natural 
features  of  the  region,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained, 
yield  a  well-defined  boundary.  The  name  of  Paraji 
seems,  as  in  the  story  of  Ishmael,  to  have  pre- 
dominated towards  the  western  extremity  of  the 
northern  desert  frontier  of  et-Tih,  and  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is  spoken 
of  as  the  southern  border  of  the  land  or  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  If  by  the  Paran 
region  we  understand  "  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness"  so  emphatically  described  as  the  haunt 
of  noxious  creatures  and  the  terror  of  the  way- 
farer (Deut.  i.  19,  viii.  15),  then  we  might  see  how 
the  adjacent  tracts,  which  still  must  be  called 
"wilderness,"  might,  either  as  having  less  repul- 
sive features,  or  because  they  lay  near  to  some 
settled  country,  have  a  special  nomenclature  of  tlieir 
own.  P"or  the  latter  reason  the  wildernesses  of 
Zin,  eastward  towards  Edom  and  Jlount  Seir,  and 
of  Shur,  westward  towards  Egypt,  might  be  tlius 
distinguished;  for  the  former  reason  that  of  Sin 
and  Sinai.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  witii-tiie 
rules  of  Scriptural  nomenclature,  if  we  suppose 
these  accessory  wilds    to    be    sometimes   included 


«  This  word  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers  from 
the  '' Respnnsiones  in  Parnso  "  of  the  Oxford  system 
of  e.xamnmtion,  however  little  they  may  previously 
have  conr.ci  ted  that  place  with  their  thoughts  of  par- 
adise. B;.  otjiers,  however,  Parvisum  (or  -su.^)  is  de- 
rived ''a  p;u\js  pueris  ibi  edoctis  "  (Menage,  Orig.  dt 
la  l/ttv^iu  Frun;.  s.  v.  "  I'arvis  "). 
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under  the  creneral  name  of  "  wilderness  of  Paran ;  " 
and  to  this  extent  we  may  perhaps  modify  the 
previous  general  statement  that  S.  of  the  et-Tili 
range  is  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  N.  of  it  that 
of  Faran.  Still,  construed  strictly,  the  wilder- 
nesses of  I'aran  and  Zin  would  seem  to  lie  as 
already  approximately  laid  down.  [Kauf.sh.]  If, 
however,  as  previously  hinted,  they  may  in  another 
view  be  regarded  as  overlapping,  we  can  more  easily 
understand  how  Chedorlaomor,  when  he  "smote" 
the  peoples  S.  of  the  1  )ead  Sea,  returned  round  its 
southwestern  curve  to  the  el-Paran,  or  "  terebinth- 
tree  of  Paran,"  viewed  as  indicating  a  locality  in 
connection  with  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  yet 
close,  apparently,  to  that  Dead  Sea  border  (Gen. 
xiv.  6). 

Was  there,  then,  a  Paran  proper,  or  definite  spot 
to  which  the  nanfe  was  applied?  From  Deut.  i.  1 
it  should  seem  there  must  have  been.    This  is  con- 
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firmed  by  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we  further  learn 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited  region ;  and  the 
position  required  i)y  the  context  here  is  one  between 
Midian  and  Egypt.  If  we  are  to  reconcile  these 
passages  by  the  aid  of  the  personal  history  of 
Moses,  it  seems  certain  that  the  local  Midian  of 
the  Siniatic  peninsula  must  have  lain  near  the 
Mount  Horeb  itself  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  1-5).  The 
site  of  the  "  Paran  "  of  Hadad  the  Edomite  must 
then  have  lain  to  the  N.  W.  or  Egyptian  side  of 
Horeb.  This  brings  us,  if  we  assume  any  prin- 
cipal mountain,  except  Serbdl,"  of  the  whole  Sina^ 
itic  group,  to  be  "  <Ae  Mount  of  God,"  so  close  to 
the  Wady  Feiran  that  the  similarity  of  name,* 
supported  by  the  recently  expressed  opinion  of 
eminent  geographers,  may  be  taken  as  establishing 
substantial  identity.  Ritter  (vol.  xiv.  p.  740,  741) 
and  Stanley  (pp.  3i)-41)  both  consider  that  Reph- 
idim  is   to  be  found  in    Wady  Fdran,  and  no 


Ruins  of  Feir&n  in  Wady  Feiran. 


3ther  place  in  the  whole  peninsula  seems,  from  its 
local  advantages,  to  have  been  so  likely  to  form  an 
entrepot  in  Solomon's  time  between  Edom  and 
Egypt.  Purckhardt  {Syria,  etc.  p.  G02)  describes 
this  vi'ady  as  narrowing  in  one  spot  to  100  paces, 
and  adds  that  the  high  mountains  adjacent,  and 
the  thick  woods  which  clothe  it,  contribute  with 
the  bad  water  to  make  it  unhealthy,  but  that  it  is, 
for  productiveness,  the  finest  valley  '^  in  the  whole 
peninsula,  containing  four  miles  of  gardens  and 
date-groves.  Yet  he  thinks  it  was  no!  the  Paran 
of  Scriijture.  Professor  Stanley,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  speak  on  this  [loint  with  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  affirmative  than  perhaps  on  any  other 
question  connected  with  the  Exodus.  See  espe- 
cially his  remarks  (39-41)  regarding  the  local  term 
"  hill "  of  Ex.  xvii.  9,  10,  which  he  considerj^  to 


be  satisfied  by  an  eminence  adjacent  to  the  ]]''((dif 
Feiran.  The  vegetaUe  manna''  of  the  tamarisk 
grows  wild  there  (Seetzen,  Eeisen,  iii.  75),  as 
does  the  colacynth,  etc.  (Robinson,  i.  121-124). 
What  could  have  led  Winer  (s.  v.  "  Paran")  to 
place  el-Paran  near  Elath,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  es- 
pecially as  he  gives  no  authority. 

2.  "Mount"  Paran  occurs  only  in  two  poetie 
passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of 
which  Sinai  and  Seir  appear  as  local  accessories,  in 
the  other  Teman  and  (ver.  7)  Cushan  and  Midian. 
We  need  hardly  pause  to  inquire  in  what  sense 
Seir  can  be  brought  into  one  local  view  with  Sinai. 
It  is  clear  from  a  third  |)oetic  passage,  in  which 
Paran  does  not  appear  (Judg.  v.  4,  5),  but  which 
contains  "  Seir,"  more  literally  determined  by 
"  Edom,"  still  in   the  same  local  connection  with 


a  For  the  reasons  why  SerbAl  should  not  be  ;ic- 
cepted,  see  Sinai. 

b  Gesen.  5.  v.  ^"IWQ,  says  the  wilderness  so  called, 
"  between  Midian  and  Egypt,  bears  this  name  at  the 
present  day."  No  maps  now  in  use  give  any  closer 
ipproximation  to  the  ancient  name  than  Feiran. 


c  Compare,  however,  the  same  traveller's  statement 
of  the  claims  of  a  coast  wad.v  at  TUr,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  (Uurckhardt.  Arab.  ii.  3G2  ;  comp.  Wellsted,  ii. 
9),  "  receiving  all  the  waters  which  flow  down  from  th« 
higher  range  of  Sinai  to  the  .sea  '  (Stmley,  p.  19). 

''  The  Tamarix  Gallicn  mnnnifera  of  £hrenb«rg, 
the  Tiirfa  of  the  Arabs  (Robinson,  i.  115). 
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"  Sinai,"  that  the  Hebrew  found  no  difficulty  in 
viewing  the  greater  scenes  of  God"s  manifestation 
m  the  Exodus  as  historically  and  morally,"  if  not 
locally  connected.  At  any  rate  Jlount  Faran  here 
may  with  as  good  a  right  be  claimed  for  the 
Sinaitic  as  for  the  Edomitish  side  of  the  difficulty. 
And  the  distance,  after  all,  from  Horeb  to  JMount 
Seir  was  probably  one  of  ten  days  or  less  (Deut.  i. 
2).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  Wmly  Feiran  be 
the  Paran  proper,  the  name  "Mount"  Paran  may 
have  lieen  either  assigned  to  the  special  member 
(the  northwestern)  of  the  Sinaitic  mountain-group 
which  lies  adjacent  to  that  wady,''  or  to  the  whole 
Sinaitic  cluster.  That  special  member  is  the  five- 
peaked  ridge  of  Serial.  If  this  view  for  the  site 
of  Paran  is  correct,  the  Israelites  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  their  encampment  by  the  sea  (Num. 
sxxiii.  10),  probably  Tayibeh  [Wilderness  of 
THE  Wandering],  by  the  "  middle  "  route  of  the 
three  indicated  by  Stanley  (pp.  38,  39). 

H.  H. 

PAR'BAR  (~12"1?n,  with  the -definite  arti- 
cle [see  below]:  <^5ia5exO/"fVous:  celiuku).  A 
word  occurring  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  only  in  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  18,  but  there  found  twice:  "At  the 
Parbar  westward  four  (Levites)  at  the  causeway 
two  at  the  Parbar."'  From  this  passage,  and  also 
from  the  context,  it  nould  seem  that  Parbar  was 
some  place  on  the  \vest  side  of  the  Temple  inclo- 
sure,  the  same  side  with  the  causeway  and  the  gate 
Shallecheth.  The  latter  was  close  to  the  cause- 
way —  j'cl'^ps  on  it  as  the  Bab  Silsilis  now  is  — 
and  we  know  from  its  remains  that  the  causeway 
/vas  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  western  wall. 
Parbar  therefore  must  have  been  south  of  Shal- 
lecheth. 

As  to  the  flieaning  of  the  name,  the  Eabbis 
generally  agree '"'  in  translating  it  "  the  outside 
place;  "  while  modern  authorities  take  it  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  parvdrim  e  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (A.  Y. 
"  suburbs  "),  a  word  almost  identical  with  parbar-, 
and  used  by  the  early  Jewish  interpreters  as  the 
equivalent  of  migi-dshhn,  the  precincts  (A.  V. 
"suburbs")  of  the  Levitical  cities.  Accepting 
this  interpretation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  Parbar  with  the  suburb  (rb  -npodrrrfiov) 
mentioned  by  .Josephus  in  describing  Herod's  Tem- 
ple (Ant.  XV.  11,  §  5),  as  lying  in  the  deep  valley 
which  separated  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  from 
the  city  opposite  it:  in  other  words,  the  southern 
end  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  intervenes  between 
the  Wailing  Place  and  the  (so-called)  Zion.  The 
two  gates  in  the  original  wall  were  ill  Herod's 
Temple  increased  to  four. 

«  The  language  in  tlie  three  passages  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
2 ;  Hab.  iii.  ;  Judg.  v.  4,  5)  is  as  strikingly  similar  as 
is  the  purport  and  spirit  of  all  the  three.  All  describe 
a  spiritual  presence  manifested  by  natural  convulsions 
attendant ;  and  all  are  contirmed  by  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  8, 
in  which  Sinai  alone  is  named.  W'e  may  almost 
regard  this  lofty  rhapsody  as  a  commonplace  of  the 
inspired  song  of  triumph,  in  which  the  seer  seems  to 
leave  earth  so  fuir  beneath  him  that  the  preciseness  of 
geographic  detail  is  lost  to  his  view. 

6  Out  of  the  Wady  Feirayi,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
runs  the  Wa'Ji/  Sheikh,  which  conducts  the  traveller 
directly  to  the  "modern  Horeb."     See  Kieperfs  map. 

c  What  Hebrew  word  the  LXX.  read  here  is  not 
slear. 

(^  Sec  the  Targum  of  the  passage  ;  also  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
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It  does  not  follow  (as  some  have  assinned)  that 
Parbar  was  identical  with  the  "suburbs  "  of  2  K. 
xxiii.  11,  though  the  words  denoting  each  may 
have  the  same  signification.  For  it  seems  most 
consonant  with  proliability  to  suppose  that  the 
"  horses  of  the  Sun  "  would  be  kept  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  temple  mount,  in  full  view  of  the 
rising  rays  of  the  god  as  they  shot  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  not  in  a  deep  valley  on  its  western 
side. 

Parbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  .Jebusite  name, 
which  jierpetuated  itself  after  the  Israelite  conquest 
of  the  city,  as  many  a  Danish  and  Saxon  name 
has  lieen  perpetuated,  and  still  exists,  only  slightly 
disguised,  in  the  city  of  London.  G. 

*  PARCHED  CORN.  [Ruth,  Book  of, 
Amer.  ed.]  ^ 

*  PARCHED    GROUND.     The  Hebrew 

term  (3~1K7,  shdrdb)  so  rendered  in  Is.  xxxv.  7 
(A.  V.)  —  "the  parched  (/round  shall  become  a 
pool" — is  understood  by  the  best  scholars  to  de- 
note the  miraye,  the  Arabic  name  for  which  is 
serdb.  So  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  De  Wette,  Hitzig, 
Knobel,  I'-wald,  etc.;  comp.  Winer,  Bibl.  Real- 
icorterb.  art.  "  Sandmeer,"  and  Thomson's  Land 
and  Book,  ii.  287,  288.  The  phenomenon  referred 
to  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.    A. 

PARCHMENT.     [Writing.] 

PARLOR./  A  word  in  luiglish  usage  mean- 
ing the  common  room  of  the  family,  and  hence 
probably  in  A.  V.  denoting  the  king's  audience- 
chamber,  so  used  in  reference  to  Kglon  (Judg.  iii. 
20-2.5:  Uichardson,  A'n(/.  Jjicl.].  [Hou.se,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1135.]  11.  W.  P. 

PARMASH'TA  (Sipt?'!?"]?  [svperiur, 
Sanskr.,  Ges.] :  Map,ua(7i^a;  Alex,  yiapfxaffifxva: 
[FA.  McLpfxaaifjL-]  I'Lermesia).  One  of  the  ten 
.sons  of  Haman  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  9). 

PAR'MENAS  (Uapixivas  [prob.  a  contrac- 
tion of  Parmenides,  steadfast]).  One  of  the  seven 
deacons,  "  men  of  Ijonest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom."  selected  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  disciples  to  sui)erintend  the  ministration  of 
their  alms  to  the  widows  and  necessitous  poor. 
Parmenas  is  placed  sixth  on  the  list  of  those  who 
were  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  Apostles  to  this  special  function  (Acts  vi.  5). 
His  name  occurs  but  this  once  in  Scrijiture;  and 
ecclesiastic.tl  history  records  nothing  of  him  save 
the  tradition  that  he  .suffered  martyrdom  at  Philippi 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan   (B.iron.    ii.  55).     In   the 


Tahn.  s.  v.  2"^^  ;  •iml  the   references  in  Lightfcot, 
Prospect  of  T-  up/ p.  eh    y. 

e  Gesenius,  Thif  p.  1123n  ;  Fiirst,  Handwb.u.23ob, 
etc.  Gef^enius  connect.-;  ]  arvarim  with  a  similar  Per- 
sian word,  meaning  a  building  open  on  all  sides  to  the 
sun  and  air. 

/  1.  'mn ;  aTToe^Kij:  c!(6/cHft/7ra;  once  only  '-par- 
lor ■'  in  1  Chr.  xxviii.  11 ;  elsewhere  usually  "  cham- 
ber," a  withdrawiuj  room  (Ges.  p.  448). 

2.  nSy^y;  KaraAvfia  ;  triclinium;  usually 
"chamber."' 

3.  n*^27.  with  art.  in  each  instance  where  A.  V. 

T  •  -:' 
has    "  parlor  ;  '"    to    inrepwov  \    ccenaculum  ;    usually 
"  chamber."'     It  denotes  an  upper  chamber  in  2  Sam 
xviii.  33,  2  K.  xxiii.  12. 
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calendar  of  the  15)zantine  Church  he  and  Pro- 
chorus  are  commemorated  on  July  28th. 

E.  11— s. 

PAR'NACH  (TT?"!!?  [*•«•('/■''  or  Micate,  Ges.] : 
^upvdx'  PiMrnach).  Father  or  ancestor  of  Ehza- 
phan  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv. 
25). 

PA'ROSH  (tt^I?"!?  [/«(]:  4>ap6r,  Alex. 
ipope^  in  Ezr.  ii.  3;  elsewhere  ^6pos'-  Pharos). 
The  descendants  of  Parosh,  in  number  2,172,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zernbbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3; 
Nell.  vii.  8).  Anotlier  detachment  of  l.jO  males, 
with  Zechariah  at  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra 
\Ezr.  viii.  3  [where  A.  V.  reads  Piiakosh]). 
Seven  of  the  family  liad  married  foreit^ii  wives 
(Ezr.  X.  25).  They  assisted  in  the  building  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25),  and  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  In  the 
last-quoted  passage  the  name  Parosh  is  clearly  that 
of  a  ftimil}',  and  not  of  an  individual. 

PARSHANDA'THA  (Sn'^2tt7-l2  [see  be- 
,  ^     T  T :  -    :  -   L 

low] :  ^ap(ravvfs\  Alex,  ^'aptrui/fcrra;' ;  [Comp. 
^apaav^ada  :]  Pluirsundathn).  The  eldest  of 
llaman's  ten  sons  who  were  slain  by  the  .lews  in 
Shushan  (Esth.  ix.  7).  Eiirst  {Hniulwb.)  renders 
it  into  old  Persmn  J'rnslmndala,  "given  by  prayer," 
and  compares  the  proper  name  Tiapffcvi/Sr]!,  which 
occurs  in  Diod.  ii.  33. 

PARTHIANS  (ndpdof.  Parthl)  occurs  only 
in  Acts  ii.  9,  where  it  designates  Jews  settled  in 
Parthia.  Parthia  Proper  was  the  region  stretching 
along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  great  Persian  desert  from  the  desert  of 
Kharesra.  It  lay  south  of  Hyrcania,  east  of  Media, 
and  north  of  Sagartia.  The  country  was  pleasant, 
and  fairly  fertile,  watered  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  flowing  from  the  mountains,  and  absorbed 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  by  the  sands.  It 
is  now  known  as  the  Atik  or  "  skirt,"  and  is  still 
a  valuable  part  of  Persia,  though  supporting  only 
a  scanty  population.  In  ancient  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  densely  peopled;  and  the  ruins  of  many 
large  and  apparently  handsome  cities  attest  its 
former  prosperity.  (See  Eraser's  Khorassmi^  p. 
2i5.) 

The  ancient  Parthians  are  called  a  "  Scythic  " 
race  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §  2;  Justin,  xli.  1-4;  Arrian, 
Fr.  p.  1);  and  probably  belonged  to  the  great 
Turanian  family.  Various  stories  are  told  of  their 
origin.  Jloses  of  Chorene  calls  them  the  descend- 
ants of  .Vbraham  by  Keturah  (Iligl.  Armen.  ii. 
65);  while  John  of  iMalala  relates  that  they  were 
Scythians  whom  the  Egyptian  king  Sesostris 
brought  with  him  on  his  return  from  Scytliia,  and 
settled  in  a  region  of  Persia  {llisl.  Unic.  p.  26; 
compare  Arrian,  /.  s.  c. ).  Keally,  nothing  is  known 
of  them  till  about  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
when  they  are  found  in  the  district  which  so  long 
retained  their  name,  and  appear  as  faithful  sub- 
jects of  the  Persian  monarchs.  We  may  fairly 
presume  that  they  were  added  to  the  empire 'iiy 
Cyrus,  about  n.  C.  550;  for  that  monarch  seems 
to  have  lieen  the  conqueror  of  all  the  northeastern 
provinces.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  contained 
in  the  16th  satrapy  of  Darius,  where  they  were 
joined  with  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians,  and 
the  .\rians,  or  people  of  Herat  CHerod.  iii.  93).  He 
also  mentions  that  they  served  in  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  into  Greece,  under  the  same  leader  as 
the  Chorasmians  (vii.  66).  Thev  carried  bows  and 
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arrows,  and  short  spears;  but  were  not  at  this  time 
held  in  nuich  repute  as  soldiers.  In  the  final 
struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  they 
remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  serving  at  Arbela 
(Arr.  Eup.  Alex.  iii.  8)  but  offering  only  a  weak 
resistance  to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria, 
he  entered  their  country  {ibhl.  25).  In  the  division 
of  Alexander's  dominions  they  fell  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes,  and  Parthia  for  some  while  was  counted 
among  the  territories  of  the  Seleucida;.  Aliout 
15.  c.  256,  howe\er,  they  ^entured  upon  a  revolt. 
and  under  Arsaces  (whom  Strabo  calls  "  a  king  ot 
the  Dahaj,"  but  who  was  more  probably  a  native 
leader)  they  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Parthian  empire,  which  may  be  regarded  as  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  and  as  taking  its 
place  during  the  centuries  when  the  Roman  power 
was  at  its  height. 

Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, 
would  designate  this  empire,  which  extended  from 
India  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Chorasiriian  desert 
to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence  the 
prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians  in  the 
list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost.  Parthia  was  a 
power  almost  rivaling  Rome  —  the  only  existing 
power  which  had  tried  its  strength  against  Rome 
and  not  been  worsted  in  the  encoimter.  By  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  Crassus  near  Carrhaj  (the 
Scriptural  Harran)  the  Parthians  acquired  that 
character  for  military  prowess  which  attaches  to 
them  in  the  best  writers  of  the  Roman  classical 
period.  (See  Hor.  Od.  ii.  13;  Sat.  ii.  1,  15;  Virg. 
Geortj.  iii.  31;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  209,  &c.)  Their 
armies  were  composed  of  clouds  of  horsemen,  who 
were  all  riders  of  extraordinary  expertness;  their 
chief  weapon  was  the  bow.  They  shot  their  arrows 
with  wonderful  precision  while  their  horses  were 
in  full  career,  and  were  proverbially  remarkable  for 
the  injury  they  inflicted  with  these  weapons  on 
an  enemy  who  attempted  to  follow  them  in  their 
flight.  I'Vom  the  time  of  Crassus  to  that  of 
Trajan  they  were  an  enemy  whom  Rome  especially 
dreaded,  and  whose  ra\ages  she  was  content  to 
repel  without  revenging.  The  warlike  successor 
of  Nerva  had  the  boldness  to  .ittack  them;  and  his 
expedition,  which  was  well  conceived  and  visjorously 
conducted,  deprived  them  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  territories.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Hadrian,  the  Parthians  recovered  these  losses;  hut 
their  military  strength  was  now  upon  the  decline; 
and  in  a.  d.  226,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidoe  was 
forced  to  yield  his  kingdom  to  the  revolted  Per- 
sians, who,  under  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Sassan,  suc- 
ceeded in  reiistablishing  their  empire.  The  Par- 
thian dominion  thus  hsted  for  nearly  Ave  centuries, 
coimnencing  in  the  third  century  before,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  third  century  after,  our  era. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Parthians 
were  a  Turanian  race.  Their  success  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  subversion  of  a  toleralily  advanced 
civilization  by  a  comparative  barbarism  —  the  sub- 
stitution of  Tatar  coarseness  for  Aryan  polish  and 
efinement.  They  aimed  indeed  at  adopting  the 
art  and  civilization  oftho.se  whom  they  conquered; 
but  their  imitation  was  a  poor  travestie,  and  there 
is  something  ludicrously  grotesque  in  most  of  their 
more  amlMtions  efflirts.  At  the  same  time,  they 
occasionally  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and 
taste,  more  especially  where  they  followed  (ireek 
models.  Their  architecture  was  better  than  their 
sculpture.     The  fomous  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  have  a 
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grandeur  of  effect  which  strikes  every  traveller; 
and  tlie  Parthian  constructions  at  Akkerkuf,  El 
Hamniara,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
oriental  remains.     Nor  was  grandeur  of  general 


Figure  of  Fame,  surmounting  the  Arch  at  Tackt-i-Bos- 
tan.     (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  fol.  62.) 

effect  the  only  merit  of  their  buildings.  There  is 
sometimes  a  beauty  and  delicacy  in  tlieir  ornamen- 
tation wliich  is  almost  worthy  the  Greeks.     (For 


Ornaraentation  of  Arch  at  Tackt-i-Bostan. 

specimens  of  Parthian  sculpture  and  architecture, 
see  the  Travels  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  vol.  i.  plates 
19-24;  vol.  ii.  plates  62-66  and  82,  &c.  For  tlie 
general  history  of  the  nation,  see  Heeren's  Mamvtl 
of  Ancient  History,  pp.  229-30.5,  Eng.  Tr.;  and 
the  article  Parthia  in  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rmn 
Geo(/r(ipln/.)  [See  also  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Mon 
archies,  iii.  42,  and  iv.  19.]  G.  K. 

*  PARTITION,  MIDDLE  WALL  OF, 

Eph.  ii.  14.  I'he  Greek  is  rh  fxia6TOLxov  tov 
(ppay/jiov,  and  in  the  figure  the  "  middle  wail " 
formed  the  "partition,"  or  more  strictly  "fence" 
{^payfj.6s),  which  before  the  coming  of  Ciu-ist 
separated  .lews  and  Gentiles  from  each  other,  liut 
which  his  death  abolished,  so  as  to  bring  all  nations 
togetlier  on  the  same  common  ground  as  regards 
tlieir  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  (iospel. 
Many  interpreters  find  here  an  allusion  to  tlie  row 
of  marble  pillars  or  screen  which  in  Herod's  Tem- 
ple fenced  off  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  that 
of  the  Jews,  on  which,  as  Philo  and  .Josephus  state, 
was  written  in  Latin  and  (Ireuk:  "No  foreigner  may 
go  furtlier  on  penalty  of  deatli  "  (see  Kuinoel,  Acta 
Apost.  p.  706:  and  Keil,  Bihl.  Archdologie,  i.  142). 
Ellicott  wiiuld  admit  a  reference  in  this  passage 
both  to  this  middle  wall  and  to  the  rending  of  the 


a  "  PerJix  enim  nomen  suum  hebraicum  S"1p 
habet  a  voranrio,  quemadmodum  eadem  avis  Geruianis 
dicitur  Rephukn  a  rtipeii,  i.  e  riifen,  vocare '"  (Rosen- 
mull.  Schnl.  in  .Ter.  xvii.  11).  Mr.  Tristram  says  that 
kore  would  be  an  admirable  iniitivtion  of  the  call-note 
of  CaccahU  saxatitis. 
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vail  at  the  moment  when  Christ  died  (Matt,  xx^ii. 
61;  Eph.  ii.  14).  "The  Temple  was,  as  it  were, 
a  material  embodiment  of  the  law,  and  in  its  very 
outward  structure  was  a  symbol  of  spiritual  dis- 
tinctions." Yet  we  cannot  insist  on  this  view  as 
certain,  liy  any  means,  for  the  language  may  well 
be  figurative  without  its  having  any  such  local 
origin.  Some  comnientators  (see  \Vordsworth  cd 
he.)  regard  the  metaphor  as  that  of  a  vineyard, 
in  which  the  people  of  God  were  fenced  off  from 
other  nations. 

It  was  Paul's  introducing  Trophimus  (as  the  Jews 
falsely  alleged)  into  the  part  of  the  Temple  (eU  rh 
Uphv)  beyond  the  middle  wall,  between  the  courts 
of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  which  led  to  the 
tumult  in  which  the  Apostle  came  so  near  being 
killed  by  the  mob  (Acts  xxi.  27-30).  H. 

PARTRIDGE  (HHp,  kore:  7rep8j|,  vikti- 
K6pa^'.  pertlix)  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  where 
David  compares  himself  to  a  hunted  /core  upon 
the  mountains,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  11,  where  it  is 
said,  "  As  a  kore  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth 
them  not;  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  aTid  not  by 
right,  shall  leave  thein  in  the  midst  of  his  days, 
and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."  The  translation 
of  kore  by  "partridge"  is  supported  by  many  of 
the  old  versions,  the  flebrew  name,  As  is  generally 
supposed,  having  reference  to  the  "  caU  "  of  the 
cock  bird;  compare  the  German  Rehhulm  from 
riifen,  "to  call.""  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii.  6-'32)  has 
attempted  to  show  that  kore  denotes  some  species 
of  "snipe,"  or  "woodcock  "  (i-uslicolaf);  he  refers 


Ammoperdix  Heyii. 

the  Hebrew  word  to  the  Arabic  kiiria,  which  he 
lielieves,  but  upon  very  insufficient  ground,  to  be 
the  name  of  some  one  of  these  birds.  Oedniami 
(  Vervi.  Srimm  ii.  57)  identifies  the  knrin  of  Arabic 
writers  with  the  Meropx  (ijdoster  (the  Ree-eater); 
this  explanation  has  deservedly  found  fa\or  with 
no  commentators.  What  the  karia  of  the  Arabs 
may  be  we  have  been  nnalile  to  determine;  but  the 
kore  there  can  lie  no  doulit  denotes  a  partridge. 
The  "hunting  tiiis  bird  upon  the  mountains"*  (1 
Sam.  xxvi.  20)  entirely  agrees  with  the  habits  of 
two  well-known  species  of  partridge,  namely,  Cac- 


b  "  The  partridge  of  the  mountains  I  suspect  to  be 
Ammoperdix  Htyii,  familiar  as  it  must  have  been  to 
David  when  ho  camped  by  the  cave  of  AduUam  —  a 
bird  more  difficult  by  far  to  be  induced  to  tak-s  wing 
than  C.  saxatilis  "  (II.  B.  Tristram). 
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Cdbis  sax  dilis  (the  Greek  partridge)  and  Ammo- 
verdix  ffcyii.  The  specific  name  of  the  former 
is  p:utly  indicative  of  the  locahties  it  frequents, 
namely,  rocky  and  hilly  ground  covered  with  brush- 
wood. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  marginal  reading  that  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  may  bear  the  following  inter- 
pretation: As  the  konj  "  gathereth  young  which 
she  hath  not  brought  forth."  This  rendering  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  is  that 
which  Maurer  ( Commtnt.  in  Jtr.  1.  c),  Rosennililler 
{Sch.  in  Jer.  1.  c. ),  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.),  Winer 
(Henlwb.  "Rebhuhn"),  and  scholars  generally, 
adopt.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
latter  interpretation,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
partridge  is  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  eggs  from 
the  nests  of  its  congeners  and  of  sitting  upon 
them,  and  that  when  the  young  are  hatched  they 
forsake  their  false  parent;  hence,  it  is  said,  the 
meaning  of  the  simile:  the  man  who  has  become 
rich  by  dishonest  means  loses  his  riches,  as  the 
fictitious  partridge  her  stolen  brood  (see  Jerome 
in  Jerem.  1.  c.).  It  is  pei'haps  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  this  is  a  mere  fable,  in  which,  how- 
ever,   the   ancient  Orientals   may    have   believed. 


PAS-DAMMIM 
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Caccabis  saxatilis. 

I'here  is  a  passage  in  the  Arabian  naturalist  Daniir, 
quoted  by  Bochart  {llirroz.  ii.  G38),  which  shows 
that  in  his  time  this  opinion  was  held  with  regard 
to  some  kind  of  partriilge."  The  explanation  of 
the  rendering  of  the  text  of  the  A.  \.  is  obviously 
as  follows.  Partridges  were  often  "  hunted  "  in 
ancient  times  as  they  are  at  present,  either  l)y 
hawking  or  by  being  driven  from  place  to  [)lace  till 
tiiey  become  fatigued,  when  they  are  knocked  down 
liy  the  clubs  or  zenouttys  of  the  Aral)s  (see  Shaw's 
Trac.  i.  425,  8vo.).  Thus,  nests  were  no  doubt 
constantly  disturbed,  and  many  destroyed:  as, 
therefore,  is  a  partridge  which  is  driven  from  her 
eggs,  so  is  he  that  enrieheth  himself  by  unjust 
means  —  "  he  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his 
days."*  The  exi)ression  in  Kcclus.  xi.  30,  "like 
as  a  partridge  taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage,"  clearly 
refers,  as  Shaw  {Tnii:  1.  c.)  has  observed,  to  "a 
decoy  partridge,"  and  the  Greek  irepSil  eripeV^r^s 


«  Partridges,  like  gallinaceous  birds  generally,  may 
occasionally  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds 
of  the  same  species  :  it  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that 
this  fact  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
hncients  ;  neither  can  it  aloue  be  sufficient  to  e.xplain 
the  simile. 

''  *  Thomson  (Land  ami  Book,  i.  309  f.)  describes 
the  laode  of  hunting  partridges  by  the  Syrians  at  the 


should  have  been  so  translated,  as  is  evident  both 
from  the  context  and  the  Greek  words ;  '^  compare 
Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  9,  §  3  and  4.  Resides  the 
two  species  of  partridge  named  above,  the  Cacmbia 
chukar — the  red-leg  of  India  and  Persia,  which 
Mr.  Tristram  regards  as  distinct  Irom  the  Greek 
partridge —  is  found  aliout  the  Jordan.  Our  com- 
mon partridge  {Perdix  cinercti),  as  well  as  the 
Barbary  (C.  petrosa)  and  red-leg  ( C.  I'ufn),  do  not 
occur  in  Palestine.  There  are  three  or  four  species 
of  the  genus  Pterodes  (Sand-grouse)  and  Franco- 
linus  found  in  the  Bible  lands,  but  tiiey  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  noticed  by  any  distinct  term.     [Qu.ml.] 

\V.  H. 

*  PARTS,  UPPER.  [Upper  Coasts, 
Amer.  ed.] 

PARU'AH  (n^~l2  [blossominr/,  (Jes.;  in- 
crease, Fiirst]:  4>oi/o(rou5;  Alex.  (paf)pov;  [Comp. 
^apove']  Pli(irue).  The  father  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Issachar  (1  K. 
iv.  17). 

PARVA'IM  {U]Tp  [see  below]:  ^apovifx; 
[Vat.  Alex,  ^apovai/x:  (aurum)  probnfiiigimum']), 
the  name  of  a  place  or  country  whence  the  gold 
was  procured  for  the  decoration  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (2  Chr.  iii.  6).  The  name  occurs  but  once  in 
the  Bible,  and  there  without  any  particulars  that 
assist  to  its  identification.  We  may  notice  the 
conjectures  of  Hitzig  (on  Dan.  x.  5),  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  pant,  -'hill,"'  and  be- 
tokens the  SiSufia  opt]  in  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  11);  of  Kiiobel  (  Volkert.  p.  191), 
that  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Sepharvaim, 
which  stands  in  the  Syriac  version  and  the  Targura 
of  Jonatlian  for  the  Sephar  of  Gen.  x.  30;  and  of 
Wilford  (quoted  by  Gesenius,  Thes.  ii.  1125),  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ^mrca,  "eastern," 
and  is  a  general  term  for  the  J^^ast.  Bocharfs 
identification  of  it  with  Taprobane  is  etymologic- 
ally  incorrect.  W.  L.  B. 

PA'SACH  (Tfp3  [cut,  incision,  Ges.]  :  ^afftK; 
[Vat.  .Saio-Tjxi;]  Alex,  ^earixi'  Phosech).  Son 
of  Japhlet  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33), 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe. 

PAS-DAM'MIM  (&"'»?  DSn  [the  border 
"/blood]:  [Rom.  <f>a(ro5a,uiV :  Vat.]  ^a(ro5ofxr)\ 
Alex.  <i>ocro5o/xii/:  Phesdmnii/i).  The  form  under 
whieii  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  the  name  appears,  wbioli  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1  is  given  more  at  length  as  ICphk.s- 
OAMiiiM.  The  lexicographers  do  not  decide  which 
is  the  earlier  or  correcter  of  tlie  two.  Gesenius 
(  T/ies.  p.  139)  takes  them  to  l)e  identical  in  meaning. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  original  of  Pas-dam- 
mim,  the  definite  article  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  other  form.  In  the  parallel  nnr- 
rative  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.,  the  name  appears  to  be  cor- 
rupted ''  to  charpiiam  (D5"in),  in  the  A.  V.  ren 
dered  "there."  The  present  text  of  .losephus 
{Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4)  gives  it  as  Arasamos  ('Apao-o- 
IJ-os). 

preseut  time.  See  also  Wood's  Bible  Animal's  (Lond. 
1869),  p.  427  f.  u. 

c  Mr.  Tristram  tells  us  the  Caccabis  sa.cntili.s  niaU<\< 
an  admirable  decoy,  becoming  very  tame  and  devur. 
He  brought  one  home  with  him  from  Cyprus. 

''  This  is  carefully  e.Kamiued  by  Kenui(ott  {Difi:r 
talion,  p.  137,  &c.). 
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Tiie  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  appearance 
of  the  name  in  this  passage  of  Chronicles  is  the 
evidence  it  affbrds  that  the  place  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philis- 
tines, unless  indeed  we  treat  1  C'hr.  xi.  13  (and  tlie 
parallel  passai;e,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9)  as  an  independent 
account  of  the  occurrence  related  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
—  which  hardlj'  seems  possible.     [Elah,  Valley 

OF.] 

A  ruined  site  bearing  the  name  of  Damun  or 
Cliirbet  Damaun  lies  near  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Beit  Jibrin  (Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  (f  Pal.  ii.  19-3; 
Tobler,  Wc  Wand.  201),  about  three  miles  E.  of 
Sliuiveikeh  (Socho).  This  Van  de  Velde  proposes 
to  identify  with  I'as-damniim.  U. 

PASE'AH  (np^  [lirme]:  Beffo-rje;  Alex. 
<^€(T(rri-  Phesse).  1.  Son  of  Eshton,  in  an  obscure 
fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
12).  He  and  his  brethren  are  described  as  "the 
men  of  liechah,"  which  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Jo- 
seph is  rendered  "  the  men  of  the  great  Sanhedrin." 

2.  {Yaffil,  Ezr.  [Vat.  4>i<roi/] ;  ^aaeK,  Nell.: 
Phased.)  The  "  sons  of  Pa.seah  "  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Neh.  vii.  51,  the  name  is 
written  Phaseaii.  Jehoiada,  a  member  of  the 
family,  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  old  gate  of  the  city 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  G). 

PA'SHUR  (~l^nC;9  [freedom,  redemption, 
Fiirst:  in  Jer.  and  1  Chr.,]  Uarrx'^p'''  [}  *^'"'-  i''- 
12,  Rom.  Alex.  <I>a(rx«<5p;  K^-'"-  ii-  "8,  ^aaaovp, 
Alex,  ^acrovp;  x.  22,  Neh.  x.  3.  ^aaovp:  Neh. 
vii.  41.  Aaaeovp,  Vat.  ^aff^Sovp:  xi.  12,  ^acraovp, 
Alex.  VA.^aaeovp-]  PIk'ssut  [Phesur,  Pliasur]), 
of  uncertain  etymology,  althouijh  Jer.  xx.  3  seems 
to  allude  to  the  meaning  of  it:  comp.  Ruth  i.  20; 
and  see  Gesen.  s.  v. 

1.  Name  of  one  of  the  families  of  priests  of  the 
chief  house  of  Malchijah  (,Jer.  xxi.  1,  xxxviii.  1; 
1  Chr.  ix.  12,  xxiv.  9;  Neh.  xi.  12).  In  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  this  family  appears  to  have  become  a 
chief  house,  and  its  head  the  head  of  a  course 
(Ezr.  ii.  38;  Neh.  vii.  41,  x.  3);  and,  if  the  text 
can  be  relied  upon,  a  comparison  of  Neh.  x.  3  with 
xii.  2  would  indicate  that  the  time  of  their  return 
from  liabylon  was  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Zerub- 
liabel  and  Jeshua.  The  individual  from  whom  the 
family  was  named  was  probably  Pashur  the  son  of 
Malchiah,  who  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  was  one 
of  the  chief  princes  of  the  court  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1;. 
He  was  sent,  with  others,  by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah 
at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  preparint; 
his  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  what  would 

"  1.   ^317;   TO  nepav  rri^  0a\a.<r<rr)i. 

2.  ~)3^^;  5ta^a<j-is  ;  vadin7i  (Gen.  xxxii.  22); 
also  a  gorge  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

3.  n"12^D;  (jtdpayi;  tmnscensiis  (Is.  x.  29). 
"  A  ford  "^(Is.'  xvi.  2). 

b  This    is  evidently   the  word   SHOQ,   the    Ara- 

mrean  form  of  HpQ,  put  into  Greek  letters.     Some 

have  taken  the  mcauing  of  FIC??,  the  root  of  HOQ, 
to  be  that  of  "  passing  through,'"  and  have  referred 
its  application   here  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Hence  the  Vulgate  has  rendered  PIDQ  by  transitu/:, 
Philo  (De  Vit.  Mosis,  lib.  iii.  c.  29)  by  6ia^ar^pia,  and 
Oregory  of  Nazianzus  by  SiajSatrts.     Augustine  takes 
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be  the  issue,  and  received  a  reply  hill  of  forebod- 
ings of  disaster  (Jer.  xxi.).  Again  somewhat  later, 
when  the  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  advance  of  Pharaoh  Hophra's  army 
from  Egypt  had  inspired  hopes  in  king  and  peo- 
ple that  Jeremiah's  predictions  would  be  falsified, 
Pashur  joined  with  several  other  chief  men  in  pe- 
titioning the  king  that  Jeremiah  might  be  put  to 
death  as  a  traitor,  who  weakened  the  liiiids  of  the 
patriotic  party  by  his  exhortations  to  surrender, 
and  his  prophecies  of  defeat,  and  he  proceeded, 
with  the  other  princes,  actually  to  cast  the  prophet 
into  the  dry  well  where  he  nearly  perished  (.Jer. 
xxxviii.).  Nothuig  more  is  known  of  Pashur. 
His  descendant  Adaiah  seems  to  have  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  12),  or  whenever  the 
census  there  quoted  was  taken. 

2.  Another  person  of  this  name,  also  a  priest, 
and  "  chief  governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  is 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xx.  1.  He  is  described  as  "  the 
son  of  Immer,"  who  was  the  head  of  the  16th 
course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  and  probably 
the  same  as  Amariah,  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  &c.  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakini  he  showed  himself  as  hos- 
tile to  .leremiah  as  his  namesake  the  son  of  Mal- 
chiah did  afterwards,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  by 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,  for  prophesying  evil  against 
Jerusalem,  and  left  him  there  all  night.  For  this 
indignity  to  God's  prophet,  Pashur  was  told  by 
Jeremiah  that  his  name  was  changed  to  Magor- 
missabib  {Terror  on  every  siik),  and  that  he  and 
all  his  house  should  be  carried  captives  to  Babylon 
and  there  die  (Jer.  xx.  1-6).  From  the  expression 
in  V.  6,  it  should  seem  that  Pashur  the  son  of*Ini- 
mer  acted  the  part  of  a  prophet  as  well  as  that  of 
priest. 

3.  Father  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1 ). 

A.  C.  H. 
PASSAGE."  Used  in  plur.  (Jer.  xxii.  20), 
probably  to  denote  the  mountain  region  of  Abarim, 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  [Abarim]  (Raumer, 
Pal.  p.  62;  Ges.  p.  987;  Stanley,  S.  tf  P.  p. 
204,  and  App.  p.  503).  It  also  denotes  a  river- 
ford  or  a  mountain  gorge  or  pass.      [Michmash.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  PASSION  is  used  in  Acts  i.  3  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense  of  "  suffering,"  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  "  To  whom  he  showed  him- 
self alive  after  his  passion "  (lit.  "  after  he  suf- 
fered," fxera  rh  iraOtlv  avriv).  A. 

PASSOVER  <'np5,  npf^rr  :r :  rh  7ra<r- 

ya:*  phase,  id  est  transitus:  also,  n'^^'^^n,  3n 


the  same  view  of  the  word  ;  as  do  also  Von  Eohlen 
and  a  few  other  modern  critics.  Jerome  applies  tran- 
siliis  both  to  the  jia^tsinsc  over  of  the  destroyer  and  the 
/la.wifl^  through  the  Red  Sea  (in  Matt.  xxvi.).  But 
the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  is  plainly 
indicated  in  Ex.  xii.  27  ;  and  the  best  authorities. are 

agreed  that  RDQ  never  expresses  "  passing  through," 

but  that  its  primary  meaning  is  "  leaping  over."   Hence 

the  verb  is  regularly  used  with  the  preposition     yV. 

But  since,  when  we  jump  or  step  over  anything,  we 
do  not  tread  upon  it,  the  word  has  a  secondary  mean- 
ing, "  to  spare,"  or  "  to  show  mercy  "  (comp.  Is.  xxxi. 
5,  with  Ex.  xii.  27).  The  LXX.  have  therefore  used 
a-Kend^eiv  in  Ex.  xii.  13;  and  Onkelos  has  rendered 

nDQ"n3f ,    "  the   sacrifice   of  the   Passover,"  by 
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m?J^n  :  ra  &^vij.a;  in  N.  T.  7]  eopri]  rwv  a^v- 
uoiv,  ijixipai  rwv  a^v/xciiv  ■  nzyma,  J'estuiii  azyiiio- 
rum),  the  first  of  tlie  tliiee  §reat  annual  Festivals 
of  the  Israelites,  celebrated  in  the  month  Nisan, 
from  the  14th  to  the  21st. 

The  fbllowint;  are  the  principal  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  relating  to  the  Passover:  Ex.  xii.  1-51, 
in  which  there  is  a  full  account  of  its  original  in- 
stitution and  first  observance  in  I'-gJpt;  I'-x.  xiii. 
3-10,  in  which  the  unleavened  bread  is  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  sanctification  of  the  first- 
born, but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  paschal  lamb ; « 
¥.%.  xxiii.  l-i-19,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  it  is  first  connected  with  the 
other  two  great  annual  festivals,  and  also  with  the 
sabbath,  and  in  which  tlie  paschal  lamb  is  styled 
"  My  sacrifice  " ;  Kx.  xxxiv.  18-26,  in  which  the 
festival  is  brought  into  the  same  connection,  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
born, and  in  which  the  words  of  Ex.  xxiii.  18,  re- 
garding the  paschal  lamb,  are  repeated ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
4-14,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection, 
the  days  of  holy  convocation  are  especially  noticed, 
and  the  enactment  is  prospectively  given  respecting 
the  offering  of  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest,  with  the 
offerings  which  were  to  accompany  it.  when  the 
Israelites  possessed  the  promised  land;  Num.  ix. 
1-14,  in  which  the  Divine  word  repeats  the  com- 
mand for  the  observance  of  the  Passover  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  yeai-  after  the  Exodus, 
and  in  which  the  observance  of  the  Passover  in  the 
second  month,  for  those  who  could  not  participate 
in  it  at  the  regular  tinie,  is  instituted;  Num. 
xxviii.  16-25,  where  directions  are  given  for  the 
oflferings  which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  festival;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8,  where 
the  command  is  prospectively  given  that  the  Pass- 
over, and  the  other  great  festivals,  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  place  which  the  Lord  might  choose 
in  the  land  of  promise,  and  where  there  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  Chagigah,  or  voluntary  peace- 
ofFerings  (see  p.  2.34G  a). 
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D^ri  n3'^,  "  the  sacrifige  of  mercy."  Josephus 
rightly  explains  wdo-xa  by  iijrep/Sacri'a.  In  the  same 
purport,  agree  Aquila,  Theoiiotiou,  Symmachus,  .sev- 
eral of  the  Fathers,  and  the  best  modern  critics.  Our 
own  translators,  by  using  the  word  "  Pas.sover,"  have 
made  clear  Ex.  xii.  12,  23,  and  otlier  passages,  which 
are  not  intelligible  in  the  LXX.  uor  in  several  other 
versions.  (See  B.ihr,  Siinibo'ik,  ii.  627  ;  Ewald,  AUcr- 
thiimer,  p.  390  ;  (iesenius,  Tiks  s  v.  :  Suicc-r,  sub 
ira(rxa-\  Drusiua,  N.ila  Majons,  in  Ex.  xii. 27  :  Carpzov, 
App.  Oil.  p.  394.) 

The  explanation  of  Tracrxo.  which  hi!  -ges  on  t',ie 
notion  that  it  is  derived  from  ndaxia  needs  no  refuta- 
tion, but  is  not  without  interest,  as  it  appears  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  very  common  u.se  of  the  woi'd  iiass/on, 
as  denoting  the  death  of  our  Lord.  It  was  held  by 
Irenjeus,  TertuUian,  and  a  few  others.  Chrysostoni 
appears  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  a  paronomasia  (Horn. 
V.  ad  1  Tim.),  as  in  another  place  he  formally  states 
the  true  meaning  ;  vn-e'p(3atri';  eo-ri  Ka6'  epixrjiieCav  to 
iroKTxa.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  seems  to  do  the^same 
(Oral,  xlii.),  since  he  elsewhere  (as  is  stated  afmve) 
explains  nda-xa-  as  =  S-a/Saa-is.  See  Suicer,  .•^iih  iwce, 
Augustine,  who  took  this  latter  view,  has  a  passage 
which  is  worth  quoting:  ''  I'ascha,  fratres,  non  sicut 
ijuidam  existiniaut,  Grtecum  nouien  est,  .sed  Ilebneum  : 
opportuni.ssime  tamen  occurrit  in  hoc  nomine  qiiicdam 
jongrnentia  utrarumque  linguarum.  Quia  cniin  /mri 
Ora'ce  TraT^fii'  dicitur,  idco  Paseha  passio  putiita  est, 
Vflut  hoc  uomen  a  passione  sit  appellatum  :  iu  sua 


L  Institution  and  first  Celebration  op 
THE   Passover. 

When  the  chosen  people  were  about  to  be  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  commanding  them  to  instruct  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel  to  prepare  for  their  departure 
by  a  solenui  religious  ordinance.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  tlie  montJh  Abil>,  which  had  then  commenced, 
the  head  of  each  family  was  to  select  from  the  flock 
either  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish.  If  his  family  was  too  small  to 
eat  the  whole  of  the  lamb,  he  was  permitted  to  in- 
vite his  nearest  neighbor  to  join  the  party.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  he ''  was  to  kiU 
his  lamb  while  the  sun  was  setting.  <^  He  was  then 
to  take  the  blood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of 
hyssop  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the 
lintel  of  the  door  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was  then 
thoroughly  roasted,  whole.  It  was  expressly  for- 
bidden that  it  should  be  boiled,  or  that  a  bone  of 
it  should  be  broken.  Unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs  were  to  lie  eaten  with  the  flesh.  No  male 
who  wa.s  uncircumcised  was  to  join  the  company. 
Each  one  was  to  have  his  loins  girt,  to  hold  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  to  have  shoes  on  his  feet.  He 
was  to  eat  in  haste,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
to  stand  during  the  meal.  The  number  of  the 
party  was  to  be  calculated  as  nearly  as  possible,  so 
that  all  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  might  be  eaten ;  but 
if  any  portion  of  it  happened  to  remain,  it  was  to 
be  l)urned  in  the  morning.  No  morsel  of  it  was  k> 
be  carried  out  of  the  house. 

The  legislator  was  further  directed  to  inform  the 
people  of  God's  purpose  to  smite  tlie  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  declare  that  the  Passover  was  to  be  to 
them  an  ordinance  forever,  to  give  them  directions 
respecting  the  order  and  duration  of  the  festival  in 
future  times,  and  to  enjoin  upon  them  to  teach  their 
children  its  meaning,  fl-om  generation  to  generation. 

When  the  message  was  delivered  to  the  people, 
they  bowed  their  heads  in  worship.  The  lambs 
were  selected,  on  the  fourteenth  they  were  slain  and 
the  blood  sprinkled,  and  in  the  following  evening, 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  the-  month  had  com- 
menced, the  first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At 
midnight  the  first-born  of  the  Egyjjtians  were  smit- 
ten, from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his 
throne  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in 

vero  lingua,  hoc  est  in  Hebraja,  Paseha  iransitus 
dicitur :  propterea  tunc  primum  Paseha  celebravit 
populus  Dei,  quaudo  ex  ^gj'pto  fugientes,  rubruni 
mare  transierunt.  Nunc  ergo  figura  ilia  prophetica  in 
veritate  completa  est,  cum  sicnt  ovis  ad  immolandum 
dncitur  Christus,  cujus  sanguine  illitis  postibus  nos- 
tris,  id  est,  cujus  signo  crucis  signatis  frontibus  nostris, 
a  perditione  hujus  seculi  tanquam  a  captivitate  vel 
intereniptione  JEgvptia  liberamur  ;  et  agimus  salnber- 
rimum  trausitum,  cum  a  diabolo  tranaimus  ad  Chris- 
tum, et  ab  isto  inatabili  seculo  ad  ejus  fundatissimum 
regnum.  Col.  i.  13  '■  (In  Joan.  Tract.  Iv.). 

«  There  are  five  distinct  statutes  on  the  Passover  iu 
the  12th  and  13th  chapters  of  Exodus  (.\ii.  2-4,  5-20, 
21-28,  42-51  ;  xiii.  1-10). 

>>  Tlie  words  translated  in  A.  V.  "  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  the  congregation'"  (Ex.  xii.  6),  evidently  mean 
everi/  man  of  the  consjegation.  They  are  well  rendered 
by  Vitringa  (Observnt.  Hac.  ii.  3,  §9),  "  univcrsa  Israel- 

itarum  multitudo  nemine  excepto."    The  word  ^n", 
though  it  primarily  denotes  an  assembly,  must  here 
signify  no  more  than  a  complete  number  of  persons, 
not  neces.sarily  assembled  together. 
>:  See  note  e,  p  2342. 
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the  dungeon,  and  all  the  firstlings  of  the  cattle. " 
The  king  and  his  people  were  now  urgent  that  the 
Isin«lites  should  start  immediately,  and  readily  be- 
stowed on  them  sujiplies  for  the  journey.  In  such 
haste  did  the  Israelites  depart,  on  that  very  day 
(Num.  xxxiii.  3),  that  they  packed  up  their  knead- 
ing-troughs  containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the 
morrow's  provision,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

Such -were  the  occurrences  connected  witli  the 
institution  of  the  PasRover,  as  they  are  related  in 
Ex.  xii.  It  would  eeem  that  the  law  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  fii'st-born  was  passed  in  immediate 
connection  witli  them  (Ex.  xiii.  1,  13,  15, 16). 

II.  Observance  of  the  Passover  in  latek 

TIMES. 

1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus, there  are  not  only  distinct  references  to  the 
observance  of  the  festival  in  future  ages  (e.  g.  xii. 
2,  1-i,  17,  24-27,  42,  xiii.  2,  5,  8-10);  but  there 
are  several  injunctions  which  were  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  the  fia-st  passover,  and  which  indeed 
could  not  possibly  have  been  observed.  Tlie  Israel- 
ites, for  example,  could  npt  have  kept  the  next  day, 
the  loth  of  Nisan,  on  which  they  commenced  tlieir 
march  (Ex.  xii.  51;  Num.  xxxiii.  3),  as  a  day  of 
holy  convocation  according  to  Ex.  xii.  16.  [Fes- 
tivals, vol.  i.  p.  818.] 

In  the  later  notices  of  the  festival  in  the  books 
of  the  Law,  there  are  particulars  added  which  appear 
as  modifications  of  the  original  institution.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  directions  for  oflTering  the  Oiner, 
or  first  sheaf  of  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  the  in- 
structions respecting  tlie  special  sacrifices  which 
were  to  be  offered  each  day  of  the  festival  week 
(Nuu).  xxviii.  16-25),  and  the  command  that  the 
paschal  lambs  should  be  slain  at  the  national  sanc- 
tuary, and  that  the  blood  should  be  sprinkled  on 


a  Miehaelis  and  Kurtz  consider  that  this  visitation 
was  directed  against  the  sacred  animals,  "  tlie  gods  of 
Egypt,"  meutioned  in  Ex.  xii.  12. 

b  Quoted  by  Carpzov,  Apfi.  Crit  p.  406.  For  other 
Jewish  authorities,  see  Otlio's  Lexicon,  s.  v.  "  Paseha." 

c  .\nother  Jewish  authority  ( ros/'/i/i^a  in  Pesnc/iim, 
quoted  by  Otho)  adds  that  the  rule  that  no  one  who 
partook  of  the  lamb  should  go  out  of  the  house  until 
the  moruiug  (Ex.  xii.  22)  was  observed  only  ou  this  one 
occasion  ;  a  point  of  interest,  as  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  our  Lord's  last  supper.     See  p.  2347  b. 

cl  This  offering  was  common  to  all  the  feasts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna  (C/iagigah,  i.  2),  part  of  it  was 
appropriated  for  burnt-offerings  and  the  rest  for  the 
Chagigah. 

e  "  Between  the  two  evenings,'"  D'^S^^^n  "J^S 
(Ex.  xii.  6  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  ;  Num.  ix.  3,  5).  The  phrase 
also  occurs  in  reference  to  the  time  of  offering  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  39,  41;  Num.  xxviii.  4),  and  in 
other  connections  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8).  Its  precise 
meaning  is  doubtful.  The  Karaites  and  Samaritans, 
■with  whom  .\ben  Ezr,a  (on  Ex.  xii.  6)  agrees,  consider 
it  as  the  interval  between  sunset  and  dark.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xvi.  6.  where  the 
paschal  lamb  is  commanded  to  be  slain  "  at  the  goiu 
down  of  the  sun.''  But  the  Pharisees  and  Rjibbinists 
held  that  the  first  evening  commenced  when  the  sun 
began  to  decline  (SeiXri  Trpoita),  and  that  the  second 
evening  began  with  the  setting  sun  (SeiArj  oi|/io).  Jo 
gephus  says  that  the  lambs  were  slain  from  the  ninth 
hour  till  the  eleventh,  i.  e.  between  three  and  five 
o'clock  (B.  J.  vi.  9.  §  3) ;  the  Mishna  seems  to  counte- 
nance this  {Pesnchim,  v.  3)  ;  and  Maimonides,  who 
says  they  were  killed  immediately  after  the  eveuin 
iacrifice.      [The  IMishua   says,   Ptsack.   v.  1,  De  Sola 
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the  altar,  instead  of  the  lintels  and  door-posts  of 
the  houses  (Deut.  xvi.  1-6). 

Hence  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish 
writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction 
between  tlie  "  Egyptian  Passover"  and  "  the  per- 
petual Passover."  The  distinction  is  noticed  in 
the  Mishna  (Pcsachim,  ix.  5).  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Egyptian  passover  which  are  there  pointed 
out  are,  the  selection  of  the  lamb  on  the  10th  day 
of  the  montli,  the  sprii.kling  of  the  lilood  on  the 
lintels  and  door-posts,  the  use  of  hyssop  in  sprink- 
ling, the  haste  in  which  tlie  meal  was  to  be  eaten, 
and  tlie  restriction  of  the  abstinence  from  unleav- 
ened bread  to  a  single  day.  Elias  of  Byzantium  * 
adds,  tliat  there  was  no  command  to  burn  the  fat 
on  the  altar,  that  the  pure  and  impure  all  partook 
of  tlie  paschal  meal  contrary  to  the  law  afterwards 
given  (Num.  xviii.  11),  that  both  men  and  women 
were  then  required  to  partake,  but  suljsequently 
the  command  was  given  only  to  men  (Ex.  xxiii. 
17;  Deut.  xvi.  16),  .that  iieither  the  llaliei  nor 
any  otlier  hymn  was  sung,  as  was  required  in  later 
times  in  accordance  with  Is.  xxx.  29,  that  there 
were  no  days  of  holy  convocation,  and  that  the 
lambs  were  not  slain  in  the  consecrated  place." 

2.  The  following  was  the  general  order  of  the 
observances  of  the  Passover  in  later  times  according 
to  the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture  :  On  the  14th 
of  Nisan,  every  trace  of  leaven  was  put  away  from 
the  houses,  and  on  the  same  day  every  male  Israel- 
ite not  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  or  cere- 
monial impurity,  was  conimanded  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  at  the  national  sanctuary  witli  an  offering 
of  money  in  proportion  to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii.  15; 
Deut.  xvi.  16,  17).''  Devout  women  sometimes 
attended,  as  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  Hannah 
and  Mary  (1  Sam.  i.  7;  Luke  ii.  41,  42).  As  the 
sun  was  setting, «  the  lambs  were  slain,  and  the  fat 


and  Raphall's  translation  :  "  The  daily  offering  was 
slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  hour  (;'.  e. 
at  2.30  P.  M.),  and  sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the 
ninth  hour  ;  but  on  the  day  before  Passover  ...  it 
was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  seventh  hour, 
and  sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  hour. 
When  the  day  before  Passover  happened  on  Friday,  it 
was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  sixth  hour, 
sacrificed  half  an  hour  alter  the  seventh  hour,  and  the 
Passover  sacrifice  after  it."  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  paschal  lamb  might  be  killed  before  the 
evening  sacrifice  ;  but  not  before  noon  (ibid.  §  3).  —  A.] 
A  third  notion  has  been  held  by  Jarchi  and  Kimchi, 
that  the  two  evenings  are  the  time  immediately  before, 
and  immediately  after  sunset,  so  that  the  point  of  time 
at  which  the  sun  sets  divides  them.  Gesenius,  Biihr, 
Winer,  and  most  other  critics,  hold   the  first  opinion, 

and  regard  the  phrase  as  equivalent  with  3^172 
(Deut.  xvi.  6).  See  Gesenius,  T/ies.  p.  1065 ;  JSiihr, 
Symbolik,  ii.  C14  ;  Hupfeld,  De  Fesfis  Hebra-ontm,  p. 
15;  Rosenmiiller  in  Exod.  xii.  6;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit. 
p.  68. 

*  This  account  of  the  opinion  of  Jarchi  (i.  e.  E^shi 
or  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac)  and  Kimchi  has  been 
shown  by  Ginsburg  (art.  "  Passover  "  in  the  3d  ed.  of 
Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.  iii.  423)  to  be  entirely  er 
roneous.  They  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Rabbinists  as  stated  above. 

The  interpretation  of  "  the  two  evenings "  given 
by  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbinists  is  supported  also  by 
Philo  (Df  Seplfnnrio,  c.  18,  Opp.  ii.  292,  ed  Mangey), 
who  says  that  the  paschal  lamb  is  killed  "  from  mid- 
day till  the  evening  "  (h'  rj  [eoprVJ]  Svovcri  iraiSrinei, 
dpfafievoi   Kard  iJ.«Ty]iJ-fipiav 'iui'i  e<r;repa5,  or  drrb   (/.e<7. 
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and  blood  given  to  the  priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  5,  6 ; 
conip.  Joseph.  B.  ,/.  vi.  9,  §  <S).  In  accordance 
witli  the  original  institution  in  I'^gypt,  tlie  lamb 
was  then  roasted  wliole,  and  eaten  witli  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs;  no  portion  of  it  was  to  be 
lelt  until  the  morning.  'I'he  same  night,  after  the 
1.5th  of  Nisan  had  connuenced,  the  lat  was  burned 
by  the  priest  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  16,  xxxv.  11).  On  the  1.5th,  the 
niglit  being  passed,  there  was  a  holy  convocation, 
and  during  that  day  no  work  might  be  done,  ex- 
cept the  preparation  of  necessary  food  (Ex.  xii.  16). 
On  this  and  the  six  following  days  an  offering  in 
addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  was  made  of  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meat-offerings,  for  a  burnt-offering,  and 
a  goat  for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  l'J-2'3).  On 
the  16th  of  the  month,  "  the  morrow  after  the  sab- 
bath "  («.  e.  after  tlie  day  of  holy  convocation),  the 
first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  offered  and  waved  by  the 
priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male  lamb  was  ottered 
as  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  a  meat  and  drink-offering. 
Nothing  necessarily  distinguished  the  four  follow- 
ing days  of  the  festival,  except  the  additional  burnt 
and  sin-offerings,  and  the  restraint  from -some  kinds 
of  labor.  [Festivals.]  On  the  seventh  day,  the 
21st  of  Nisan,  there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and 
the  day  appears  to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  solem- 
nity." As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to 
prevail  during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to 
be  laid  aside  (Dent,  xxvii.  7;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
xi.  5;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  Art.  197).   [1'kn- 

TECOST.] 

3.  (rt.)  77(6  Paschal  Lamb.  —  .\fter  the  first 
Passover  in  Egypt  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lamb 
having  been  selected  before  it  was  wanted.  In 
later  times,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  sometimes 
not  provided  before  the  1-tth  of  the  month  (Luke 
xxii.  7-9;  Mark  xiv.  12-16).  The  law  formally 
allowed  the  alternative  of  a  kid  (Ex.  xii.  5),  but  a 
lamb  was  preferred,*  and  was  probably  nearly 
always  chosen.  It  was  to  be  faultless  and  a  male, 
in  accordance  with  the  established  estimate  of  ani- 


axp'co''''.,  Tischend.  Pkilonea  (Lips.  1868),  p.  46).  In 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  (supposed  to  belong  to  the  1st 
century)  it  is  said  that  "  the  Passover  is  to  be  kept 
on  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  ;  it  is  to  be  killed  before 
it  is  evening,  and  eaten  at  niglit,  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  after  sunset."  Again,  "  The  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  the  Pas.sover  on  the  14th  of  the  1st 
month  between  the  evenings,  in  tlie  third  part  of  the 
day  till  the  third  part  of  the  night  "'  (/.  e.  from  about 
noon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  to  the  midnight  following). 
"  Wliat  remains  of  all  its  flesh  after  the  third  part  of 
the  night  they  shall  burn  with  iire."  (Cap.  49  of 
Dilhnann's  translation,  in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  wis- 
senscli.  iii.  68,  69.)  A. 

a  The  seventh  day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  eighth 
day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  John  vii.  37),  had 
a  character  of  their  own,  distinguishing  them  from  the 
first  days  of  the  feasts  and  from  all  other  days  of  holy 
convocation,  with  the  exception  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. [Pentecost.]  This  is  indicated  in  regard  to  the 
Passover  in  Deut.  xvi.  8.  "  Six  days  thou  shaft,  eat 
unleavened  bread ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a 

solemn  assembly  (n^^^)  to  the  Lord."  See  also 
Ex.  xiii.  6 :  "  Seven  days  thou  shalt  oat  unleavened 
bread,  and  iu  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  feast  to  the 

Lord."  The  word  D^^^  '^  "^'^'^  '°  •'•^'^  manner 
'or  the  last  day  of  the  Feast 'of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii. 
86,  where  it  is  associated  with  t£?'lp"S"l|7D,  "  a  holy 
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mal  perfection  (see  Mai.  i.  14).  Either  the  head 
of  the  family,  or  any  other  person  who  was  not 
ceremonially  unclean  (2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it  into 
the  court  of  the  Temple  on  his  shoulders.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  lamb  Uiight,  if  circum- 
stances shoulil  render  it  desirable,  lie  slain  at  any 
time  in  the  afternoon,  even  before  the  evening  sac- 
rifice, if  the  blood  was  ke[it  stirred,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  coagulating,  until  the  time  came  for  sprink- 
ling it  (Ptfsnclnm,  v.  3). 

The  Mishna  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
arrangement  which  was  made  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  {Pesachiia,  v.  0-8).  Those  who  were  to 
kill  the  lamb  entered  successively  in  three  divisions. 
When  the  first  division  had  entereil,  the  gates  were 
closed  and  the  trumpets  were  sounded  three  times. 
Tlie  priests  stood  in  two  rows,  each  row  extending 
from  the  altar  to  the  jilace  where  the  people  were 
assembled.  The  jiriests  of  one  row  held  basins  of 
silver,  and  tliose  of  the  other  basins  of  gold.  Each 
Israelite  <=  then  slew  his  lamb  in  order,  and  tlie 
priest  who  was  nearest  to  him  received  the  blood  in 
his  basin,  which  he  handed  to  the  next  priest,  who 
gave  his  empty  basin  in  return.  A  succession  of 
full  basins  was  tlius  passed  towards  tlie  altar,  and  a 
succession  of  empty  ones  towards  the  peojile.  The 
priest  who  stood  next  the  altar  threw  the  blood  out 
towards  tlie  base  in  a  single  jet.  Wlien  the  first 
division  had  performed  their  work,  the  second  came 
in,  and  then  tlie  third.  The  lamlis  were  skinned, 
and  the  viscera  taken  out  with  the  internal  fat. 
The  fat  was  carefully  separated  and  coUectetl  in  the 
large  dish,  and  the  viscera  were  washed  and  replaced 
in  the  body  of  the  lamb,  like  those  of  the  burnt 
sacrifices  (Lev.  i.  9,  iii.  -3-5;  comp.  Pesnddiii,  vi. 
1).  Mainionides  says  that  the  tall  was  put  with  the 
fat  {Not.  ill  Pes.  v.  10).  Wliile  this  was  going  on 
the  Hallel  was  sung,  and  repeated  a  second,  or  even 
a  third  time,  if  the  process  was  not  finished.  As 
it  grew  dark,  the  people  went  home  to  roast  their 
lambs.  The  fat  was  burned  on  the  altar,  with  in- 
cense, that  same  evenuig.''  When  the  14th  of 
Nisan  fell  on  the  Sabbath,   all  these  things  were 


convocation;"  Num.  xxix.  35;  2  Chr.  vii.  9;  Neh. 
viii.  18).  Our  translators  have  iu  each  case  rendered 
it  "  solemn  assembly,  '  but  have  explained  it  in  the 
margin  by  "  restraint."  The  LXX.  liave  efoSioi'. 
Michaelis  and  Iken  imagined  the  primary  idea  of  the 
word  to  be  restraint  from  labor.  Geseiiius  shows  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  proves  the  word  to  mean  assem- 
bly or  congregation.  Its  root  is  undoubtedly  "1i?^, 
to  shut  up,  or  constrain.  Hence  Bahr  (Symbolik,  ii. 
619)  reasonably  argues,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  the  passages  above  referred  to,  that  its  strict 
meaning  is  that  of  t/tc  closing  assembly  ;  which  is  of 
course  quite  consistent  with  its  being  sometimes  used 
for  a  solemn  assembly  in  a  more  general  sense,  and 
with  its  application  to  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

b  The  Chaldee  interpreters  render  T\W,  which 
means  one  of  the  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goat,  by 
n^H,  a  lamb;  and  Theodoret  no  doubt  represents 
the  Jewish  traditional  usage  when  he  says,  'iva.  6  /u.ei' 
npo^aruv  i)(uiv  6v<rr\  toOto'  6  6t-  (nraui^tov  Trpo/Sdrou 
Toi/  ^pi.<jyov  (on  Kx.  xii.). 

c  Undoubtedly  the  usual  practice  was  for  the  head 
of  the  family  to  slay  his  own  lamb  ;  but  on  particular 
occasions  (as  in  the  great  observances  of  the  Pa.^isover 
by  Hezekiah,  .losiah,  and  Ezra)  the  slaughter  of  the 
lambs  was  committed  to  the  Levites.     See  p.  2347. 

f/  The  remarkable  passage  in  which  this  is  com- 
manded, which   occurs   Ex.  xxiii.  17,  18,  19,  and   is 
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done  in  the  same  manner;  but  the  court  of  the 
Temple,  mstead  of  beuig  carefully  cleansed  as  on 
other  occasions,  was  merely  flooded  by  opening  a 
sluice. 

A  spit  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pomegranate 
was  thrust  lengthwise  through  the  lamb  (Pesaclnin, 
vii.  1).  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  a  second 
spit,  or  skewer,  was  put  transversely  through  the 
shoulders,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  cross."  The 
oven  was  of  earthenware,  and  appears  to  have  been 
in  shape  something  like  a  bee-hive  with  an  opening 
in  the  side  to  admit  fuel.  The  lamb  was  carefully 
so  placed  as  not  to  touch  the  side  of  the  oven,  lest 
the  cooking  should  be  effected  in  part  by  hot  earth- 
enware, and  not  entirely  by  fire,  according  to  Ex. 
xii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13.  If  any  one  concerned  in 
the  process  broke  a  bone  of  the  lamb  so  as  to  infringe 
the  command  in  Ex.  xii.  46,  he  was  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  forty  stripes.  The  flesh  was  to  be 
roasted  thoroughly*  (Ex.  xii.  9).  No  portion  of  it 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  and  if 
any  of  it  was  not  eaten  at  the  meal,  it  was  burned, 
along  with  the  bones  and  tendons,  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  Nisan ;  or,  if  that  day  happened  to 
be  the  Sabbath,  on  the  17th. 

As  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  legally  slain,  and 
the  blood  and  fat  offered,  only  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.   xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased    to  be 


repeated  Ex.  xxxiv.  25,  23.  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
proverbial  caution  respectinj;  the  three  great  feasts. 
"  Three  tiuies  in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall  appear 
before  the  Lord  God.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood 
of  my  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread ;  neither  shall  the 
fat  of  my  sacrifice  remain  until  the  morning.  The 
tirst  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk."'  The  I'eferences  to 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost  are  plain  enough.  That 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Tabernacles  (which  is 
also  found  Deut.  xiv.  21),  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milk,"  is  explained  by  Abarbanel, 
and  in  a  Karaite  BIS.  spoken  of  by  Cudworth,  as  bear- 
ing on  a  custom  of  boiling  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam 
as  a  charm,  and  sprinkling  fields  and  orchards  with 
the  milk  to  render  them  fertile  (Cudworth,  True  No- 
tion of  the  LnnPs  Supper,  pp.  36,  37  ;  Spencer,  Leg. 
Heb.  ii.  8.  For  other  interpretations  of  the  passage, 
see  Rosenmiiller,  in  ExorJ.  xxiii.  19).  [Idolatry  ;  vol. 
ii.  p.  1129  a. 

a  The  statement  is  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  c. 
40  :  Kai  TO  KeAeva^er  Trpo^aTOi'  eKelvo  otttoi/  oAoi'  yt- 
peaSaL,  toO  ndSovi  toO  crraupoO,  Si  ov  Trdo'Xf'-P  e/ieAAei' 
o  Xptaro?,  (tv^Jl^qKov  ijv,  to  ydp  OTTTtofxei/or  iTpo^aTov 
O'x^f^d^Ti^ofj.evoi'  6/jLOttu5  T(Z  a-xrilJ-o.TL  rov  (xravpov  oirraTai. 
et?  yap  op^ios  o/3eAtcrKOS  SiaTTepovaraL  dno  riov  KartuTartu 
ii-qptav  ixexpL  Trjs  icec/iaArjs,  icat  el;  jraAii'  kclto.  to  fxerd- 
<f>pevov,  w  TrpocropTwi/Tai  Kol  ai  x^'P^5  'rov  vpopdrov. 

As  .lustin  Wits  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  modern  Samaritans  roast  their 
paschal  lambs  in  nearly  the  s;ime  manner  at  this  day. 
Mr.  George  Grove,  who  visited  Nablous  in  1861,  in  a 
letter  to  the  wi-ifrn-  of  this  article,  says,  "  The  lambs 
(they  require  six  for  the  community  now)  are  roasted 
all  together  by  stuffing  them  vertically,  head  down- 
wards, into  an  oven  which  is  like  a  small  well,  about 
three  feet  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  rough- 
ly steaned,  in  wliicli  a  fire  has  been  kept  up  for 
several  hours.  After  the  lambs  are  thrust  in,  the  top 
of  the  hole  is  covered  with  bushes  and  earth,  to  con- 
fine the  heat  till  tliey  .are  done.  Each  lamb  has  a 
stake  or  spit  run  through  him  to  draw  him  up  by  ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  spit  from  tearing  away  through 
the  roast  meat  with  the  weight,  a  cross  piece  is  put 
through  the  lower  end  of  it."     A  similar  account  is 
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ofl^ered  by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  spring  festival  of  the  modern  Jews 
strictly  consists  only  of  the  feast  of  unlea  ened 
bread.'' 

(6.)  The  Unleavened  Bread.  —  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  unleavened  bread  eaten  in 
the  Passover  and  that  used  on  other  religious  occa- 
sions were  of  the  same  nature.  Ft  might  be  made 
of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  but  not  of  rice 
or  millet  (Pesachim,  ii.  5).  It  appears  to  have  been 
usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  '^  (Buxt. 
Syn.  J  ltd.  c.  xviii.  p.  :j97 ).  The  greatest  care  was 
taken  that  it  should  be  made  in  perfectly  clean 
vessels  and  with  all  possible  expedition,  lest  the 
process  of  fermentation  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence in  the  slightest  degree  {Pes'ichim,  iii.  2-5). 
It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin  biscuits,  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  modern  Jews. 

The  command  to  eat  unleavened  bread  during 
the  seven  days  of  the  festival,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  cut  oft' from  the  people,  is  given  with  marked 
emphasis,  as  well  as  that  to  put  away  all  leaven  from 
the  house  during  the  festival  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19,  20, 
xiii.  7).  But  the  Kabbinists  say  that  the  hou.se  was 
carefully  cleansed  and  every  corner  searched  for  any 
fragment  of  leavened  bread  in  the  evening  before 
the  14i,h  of  Nisan,  though  leavened  bread  might  be 
eaten  till  tlie  sixth  hour  of  that  day,  when  all  that 


given  In  Miss  Rogers's  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine.  Vi- 
tringa,  Bochart,  and  Hottinger  have  taken  the  state- 
ment of  Justin  as  representing  the  ancient  Jewish 
usage  ;  and,  with  him,  regard  the  crossed  spits  as  a 
prophetic  type  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord.  But  it  would 
seem  more  probable  that  the  transverse  spit  was  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience,  and  was  perhaps  never  in 
use  among  the  Jews.  The  rabbinical  traditions  relate 
that  the  lamb  was  called  Galeatus^  "  qui  qiium  totus 
assabatur,  cum  capite,  cruribus,  et  intestinis,  pedes 
autem  et  intestina  ad  latera  ligabantur  inter  assandum, 
ago  us  ita  quasi  armatum  repraesentaverit,  qui  galea  in 
capite  et  ense  in  latere  est  munitus  "  (Otho,  Lex.  Hab. 
p.  503).  [On  the  Samaritan  Passover,  see  the  addition 
to  this  article,  p.  2357.] 

h  The  word  SD,  in  A.  V.  "raw,"  is  rendered 
''  alive  "  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  In  1  Sam.  ii.  15, 
it  plainly  means  raw.  But  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
other  Jewish  authorities,  understand  it  as  half-dressed 
(Rosenmiiller,  in  loc). 

f  There  are  many  curious  particulars  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  modern  Jews  observe  this  festival,  to  be 
found  in  Buxt.  Syn.JuU..  c.  xviii.  xix. ;  Picart,  Cere- 
monies Re/igieuses,  vol.  i. ;  Mill,  The  British  Jens  (Lon- 
don, 1853) ;  Stauben,  Scenes  (Je  la  vie  Juice  en  Alsace 
(Fai-is,  1860);  [Isaacs,  Ceremonies,  etc..  of  the  Jtn-s, 
p.  104  ff.  ;  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  2d  ed.,  p.  394  ff.] 
The  following  appear  to  be  the  most  interesting :  A 
shoulder  of  lamb,  thoroughly  roasted,  is  placed  on  the 
taljle  to  take  the  place  of  the  paschal  lamb,  with  .a 
hard-boiled  egg  as  a  symbol  of  wholeness.  Besides  the 
sweet  sauce,  to  remind  them  of  the  sort  of  work  car- 
ried on  by  their  fathers  in  Egypt  (.see  above,  c),  there  is 
sometimes  a  vessel  of  salt  and  water,  to  represent  the 
Red  Sea,  into  wliich  they  dip  the  bitter  herbs.  But 
the  most  remarkable  usages  are  tliose  connected  with 
the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Elijah.  A  cup  of 
wine  is  poured  out  for  him,  and  stands  all  night  upon 
the  table.  Just  before  the  filling  of  tlie  cups  of  the 
guests  the  fourth  time,  there  is  an  interval  of  dead 
silence,  ifnd  the  door  of  the  room  is  opened  for  some 
minutes  to  admit  tlie  prophet.    [Elijah,  i.  709,  note  /.] 

d  Ewald  (A'lerthiuner,  p.  3S1)  and  Hiillmann  (quoted 
by  Winer)  conjecture  the  original  imleavened  brciid  of 
the  Passover  to  have  been  of  barley,  in  connection 
with  the  commencement  of  barley  harvest. 
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remained  was  to  be  burned  {Pesachm,  i.  1,  i;" 

and  citation  in  Lightfoot,  Temple  Serv.,  xii.  §  1). 

(c.)    The  Bluer  Herbs  and  the  Sauce.  —  Accord- 

in"  to  Pesndnm  (ii.  6)  the  bitter  lierbs  (D"'~1~'P; 
iriKpiSes',  lacluccB  agrestes,  Ex.  xii.  8),  miglit  be 
andive,  chicory,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettles.  These 
plants  were  important  articles  of  food  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (as  is  noticed  by  Pliny),  and  they  are 
said  to  constitute  nearly  half  that  of  the  modern 
Egyptians.  According  to  Niebuhr  they  are  still 
eaten  at  the  Passover  by  the  Jews  in  the  East. 
They  were  used  in  former  times  either  fresh  or 
dried,  and  a  portion  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
eaten  before  the  unleavened  bread  (Pesacfi.  x.  3). 

The  sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and 
the  meat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (.John 
xiii.  26;  Matt.  xxvi.  23)  is  not  mentioned  in   the 

Pentateuch.  It  is  called  in  the  Mishna  ilDT^n. 
According  to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of  only  vinegar 
and  water;  but  others  describe  it  as  a  mixture  of 
vinegar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  spice.  The  same 
sauce  was  used  on  ordinary  occasions  thickened 
with  a  little  flour;  but  the  rabbinists  Ibrbade  this 
at  the  Passover,  lest  the  flour  should  occasion  a 
slight  degree  of  fermentation.  Some  say  that  it 
was  beaten  up  to  tlie  consistence  of  mortar  or  clay, 
in  order  to  commemorate  the  toils  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  in  laying  bricks  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal.  col. 
831 ;  Pesicltliii^  ii.  8,  x.  3,  with  the  notes  of  Bar- 
tenora, Maimonides,  and  Surenhusius). 

(d.)  The  Four  Cups  of  Wine.  —  There  is  no 
mention  of  wine  in  connection  witli  the  Passover 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  but  the  Mishna  strictly  enjoins 
that  there  should  never  be  less  than  four  cups  of 
it  provided  at  the  paschal  meal  even  of  the  poorest 
Israelite  {Pes.  x.  1).  The  wine  was  usually  red, 
and  it  was  mixed  with  water  as  it  was  drunk  {Pes. 
vii.  13,  with  Bartenora's  note;  and  Otho's  Lex. 
p.  507).  Tlie  cups  were  handed  round  in  succes- 
sion at  specified  intervals  in  the  meal  (see  below,/'). 
Two  of  them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned 
Luke  xxii.  17,  20.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  "  (1  Cor. 
X.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  third  of 
the  series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said;  though  a 
comparison  of  Lulie  xxii.   20  (where  it   is  called 

the  cup  after  supper")  with  Pes.  x.  7,  and  the 

designation  ^yH  D'lS,  "  cup  of  the  Hallel," 
might  rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and 
last  cup.  Schoettgeu,  however,  is  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  reference,  in  either  of 
the  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  to  the  formal  ordering 
of  the  cups  of  the   Passover,  and  proves  tluit  the 

name  "  cup  of  blessing  "  (n3^2  bw  D13) 
was  applied  in  a  general  way  to  any  cu[)  which  was 
drunk  with  thanksgiving,  and  that  the  expression 
was  often  used  metaphorically,  e.  (/.  Ps.  cxvi.  13 
{[[Or.  fleb.  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.  See  also  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  380). 

The  wine  drimk  at  tlie  meal  was  not  restricted 
to  the  four  cups,  but  none  could  be  taken  during 
the  interval  between  the  tliird  and  fourtli  ciips 
(Pes.  X.  7). 


o  other  particulars  of  the  precautions  which  were 
taken  are  given  in  Pesarhhn,  and  also  by  Maimonides, 
in  his  treatise  De  Ferminlnto  el  Azymn,  a  compenilium 
•}{  which  is  given  by  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  404 
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(e.)  The  Ilallel.  —  The  service  of  praise  sung  at 
the  Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law.      The 

name  is  contracted  from  n'^"-w7i3  (lltdklujdh). 
It  consisted  of  the  series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.  The  first  portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii.  and 
cxiv  ,  was  sung  in  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  and 
the  second  part  after  the  fourth  cup  of  wine.  This 
is  supposed  to  liave  been  the  "  hymn  "  sung  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv. 

26 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tut.  s.  v.  V  VH,  and  Syn.  Jud. 
p.  48;  Utho,  Lex.  p.  271;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit. 
p.  374). 

(/'.)  j1/of/e  and  Order  ff  the  Paschal  iftid. — 
Adopting  as  much  from  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not 
inconsistent  or  improbable,  the  following  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  custom.  All  work,  except 
that  belonging  to  a  few  trades  connected  with  daily 
life,  was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th  of  Nisan.  There  was,  however, 
a  diflference  in  this  respect.  Tlie  Galileans  desisted 
from  work  the  whole  day;  the  Jews  of  the  south 
only  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  hour,  that  is, 
half-past  three  o'clock.  It  was  not  lawful  to  eat 
any  ordinary  food  after  midday.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  was,  that  the  paschal  supper  might 
be  eaten  with  the  enjoyment  furnished  by  a  good 
appetite.  {Pes.  iv.  1-3,  x.  1,  with  Maimonides' 
note.)  But  it  is  also  stated  that  this  preliminary 
fosting  was  especially  incumbent  on  the  eldest  son, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance of  the  first-born  in  Egypt.  This  was 
probably  only  a  fancy  of  later  times  (Buxt.  Syn. 
.Iwl.  xviii.  p.  401). 

No  male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  he  was 
circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel 
(Ex.  xii.  48).  Neither,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted  wlio 
was  ceremonially  unclean*  (Num.  ix.  6;  Joseph. 
B.  ./.  vi.  9,  §  3).  But  this  rule  was  on  special 
occasions  liberally  applied.  In  the  case  of  Ileze- 
kiah's  Passover  (2Chr.  xxx.)  we  find  that  a  greater 
degree  of  le^'al  purity  was  required  to  slaughter  the 
lambs  than  to  eat  them,  and  that  numbers  partook 
"otherwise  than  it  was  written,"  who  were  not 
"  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanc- 
tuary." The  Habbinists  expressly  state  that  women 
were  permitted,  though  not  commanded,  to  partake 
{Pes.  viii.  1;  Chitjiijah,  i.  1;  corap.  Joseph.  B.  ./. 
vi.  0,  §  3),  in  accordance  with  the  instances  in 
Scripture  which  have  been  mentioned  of  Hannah 
and  Mary  (,p-  2342  l>).  But  the  Karaites,  in  mure 
recent  times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be 
not  iBss  than  ten  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  It  was 
perhaps  generally  under  twenty,  but  it  might  be  as 
many  «s  a  hundred,  if  each  one  could  have  a  pioce 
of  the  'anib  rs  large  as  an  olive  (Pes.  viii.  7). 

Wht  \  the  meal  was  prepared,  the  family  was 
placed  I'viund  the  table,  the  paterfamilias  taking  a 
place  of  honor,  probably  somewhat  raised  above 
tlie  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  sat,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  at  their  ordinary  meals  (see  Otho,  Lex.  p.  7). 
But  when  the  custom  of  reclinina:  at  table  had  be- 


a  month  before  the  Passover.  Amongst  these  was  the 
annual  whitewashing  of  the  sepulchres  (if.  Matt, 
xxiii.  27)  (Reland,  Ant.  iv.  2,  G).  In  John  xi.  55,  we 
find   some  Jews   coming   up   to  Jerusalem   to  purify 


i  Certain  precautions  to  avoid  pollution  were  taken  I  themselves  a  week  before  the  feast. 
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come  general,  that  posture  appears  to  have  been 
enjoined,  on  the  ground  of  its  sujiposed  signifi- 
cance. The  Mishna  says  that  the  meanest  Israel- 
ite should  recline  at  the  Passover  "  like  a  king, 
with  the  ease  becoming  a  free  man  "  (Pes.  x.  1, 
with  Maimonides'  note).  He  was  to  keep  in  mind 
that  when  his  ancestors  stood  at  the  feast  in  Egypt 
they  took  the  posture  of  slaves  {II.  I^evi,  quoted 
by  Otho,  p.  504).  Our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  con- 
formed to  the  usual  custom  of  their  time,  and  re- 
clined (Luke  xxii.  14,  &c.).      [Mkals,  p.  1843    f.] 

AVheii  the  part}'  was  arranged,  the  first  cui)  of 
wine  was  filled,  and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the 
head  of  the  family  on  the  feast,  as  well  as  a  special 
one  on  the  cup.  The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed 
on  the  table,  and  a  ])ortion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened  bread 
was  handed  round  next,  and  afterwards  the  lamb 
was  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  head  of  the 
family  (Pt-.s.  x.  .']).  Before  the  lamb  was  eaten, 
the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  the  son,  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  2G,  asked  his  father  the 
meaning  of  the  feast.  In  reply,  an  account  was 
given  of  the  sufftirings  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particular  explana- 
tion of  Dent.  xxvi.  .5,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung.  This  being  gone 
through,  the  lamb  was  carved  and  eaten.  The 
third  cup  of  wine  was  poured  out  and  drunk,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  fourth.  The  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.  to  cxviii.)  was  tiien  sung  (Pes.  x. 
2-5).  A  fifth  wine-ciip  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
Monally  produced,  but  perhaps  only  in  later  times. 
AVhat  was  termed  the  greater  Hallel  (Ps.  cxx.  to 
cxxxviii.)  was  sung  on  such  occasions  (Buxt.  Syii. 
Jud.  c.  xviii.).  The  meal  being  ended,  it  was  un- 
lawful for  anything  to  be  introduced  in  the  way  of 
dessert. 

The  Israelites  who  lived  in  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  accommodated  at  the  feast  l)y  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as 
there  was  room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12;  Matt, 
xxvi.  18).  It  is  .said  that  the  guests  left  in  return 
for  their  entertainment  the  skin  of  the  lamb,  the 
oven,  and  other  vessels  which  they  had  used.  Those 
who  could  not  be  received  into  the  city  encamped 
without  the  walls  in  tents,  as  the  pilgrims  now  do 
at  Mecca.  The  number  of  these  must  have  been 
very  great,  if  we  niay  trust  the  computation  of 
Josephus  that  they  who  partook  of  the  Passover 
amounted,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  above  2,700,000 
{B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3  «).  It  is  not  wonderful  that  sedi- 
tions were  apt  to  break  out  in  such  a  vast  multi- 
tude so  brought  together  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  2; 
B.  .J.  i.  3,  &c. ;  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

After  the  paschal  meal,  such  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  country  as  were  so  disposed  left  Jerusalem, 
and  observed  the  remainder  of  the  festival  at  their 
respective  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  But  see  Light- 
foot,  on  Luke  ii.  43. 

{(J.)  The  first  Sheaf  of  Hanest.  —  The  offering 

of  the  Omer,  or  sheaf  (~lXi3?  ;  to  Bpayfiara; 
manijmlus  spicarum)  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the 
Law  except  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14.  It  is  there  com- 
manded that  when  the  Israelites  might  reach  the 
land  of  promise,  they  should  bring,  on  the  10th  of 


a  He  states  tliat  the  number  of  lambs  slain  in  a 
single  Passover  was  256,500.  It  is  aifficult  to  imagine 
how  they  could  all  have  been  slain,  and  their  blood 
sprinkled,  as  described  in  the  Mishna.     See  p.  2343. 
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the  month,  "  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  "  («'.  e. 
theday  of  holy  convocation  [Pentecost,  §  l,note]), 
the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  priest,  to  be 
waved  by  him  before  the  Lord.  A  lamb,  with  a 
meat-off«;ring  and  a  drink-oflering,  was  to  be  offered 
at  the  same  time.  Until  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, no  bread,  jiarched  corn,  or  green  ears,  were 
to  be  eaten  of  the  new  crop  (see  Josh.  v.  11,  12).* 
It  was  from  the  day  of  this  offering  that  the  fifty 
days  began  to  be  counted  to  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Lev.  xxiii.  15).  The  sheaf  was  of  barley,  as  being 
the  grain  which  was  first  ripe  (2  Kings  iv. '42). 
Josephus  relates  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5)  that  the  barley 
was  ground,  and  that  ten  handfuls  of  the  meal  were 
brought  to  the  altar,  one  handful  being  cast  into 
the  fire  and  tiie  remainder  given  to  the  priests. 
The  Mishna  adds  several  particulars,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  men  were  formally  sent  by  the  San- 
hedrim to  cut  the  barley  in  some  field  near  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  that,  after  the  meal  had  been  sifted 
thirteen  times,  it  was  mingled  with  oil  and  incense  " 
{Menadwih,  x.  2-6). 

(/(.)  Tlie  Cli<i(ji(ja]i.  —  The  daily  sacrifices  are 
enumerated  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii. 
19-23,  but  reference  is  made  to  them  \je\.  xxiii.  8. 
Besides  these  public  offerings  (which  are  men- 
tioned, p.  2343  b),  there  was  another  sort  of  sacri- 
fice connected  with  the  Passover,  as  well  as  with 
the   other  great  festivals,   called    in    the  Talmud 

n3"'2n  {Chd'jiyiih,  i.  e.  "  festivity  ").  It  was  a 
voluntary  peace-offering  made  hj  private  individ- 
uals. The  victim  might  be  taken  either  from  the 
flock  or  the  herd.  It  might  be  either  male  or 
female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish  The 
oflferer  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  slew  it  at 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  The  blood  was  sprin- 
kled on  the  altar,  and  the  fat  of  the  inside,  with 
the  kidneys,  was  burned  by  the  priest.  The  breast 
was  given  to  the  priest  as  a  wave-offering,  and  the 
right  shoulder  as  a  heave-offering  (Lev.  iii.  1-5, 
vii.  29-34).  What  remained  of  the  victim  might 
be  eaten  !jy  the  offerer  and  his  guests  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on  the  day  following; 
but  if  any  portion  was  left  till  the  third  day,  it  was 
burned  (Lev.  vii.  16-18;  Fesack.  vi.  4).  The 
connection  of  these  free-will  peace-offerings  with 
the  festivals  appears  to  be  indicated  Num.  x.  10; 
Ueut.  xiv.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  22,  and  they  are  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Passover  in  Deut.  xvi.  2  — 
"  Thou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the  passover  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd." 
Onkelos  here  understands  tiie  command  to  sacrifice 
from  the  flock,  to  refer  to  the  paschal  lamb;  and 
that  to  sacrifice  from  the  herd,  to  the  Chagigah. 
But  it  seems  more  probable  that  both  the  flock  and 
the  herd  refer  to  the  Chagigah,  as  there  is  a  specific 
counnand  respecting  the  paschal  lamb  in  vv.  5-7. 
(See  De  Muis'  note  in  the  Crit.  Sac;  and  Light- 
foot,  //or.  //eh.  on  John  xviii.  28.)  There  are  evi- 
dently similar  references,  2  Chr.  xxx.  22-24,  and 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  7.  Hezekiah  and  his  princes  gave 
away,  at  the  great  Passover  which  he  celebrated, 
two  thousand  bullocks  and  seventeen  thousand 
sheep;  and  Josiah,  on  a  similar  occasion,  is  said  to 
have  supplied  the  people  at  his  own  cost  with 
lambs  "  for  the  Passover  offerings,"  besides  three 
thousand  oxen.  Prom  these  passages  and  others, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  eating  of  the  Chagigah 


*  On  this  text,  see  Pentecost. 

c  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Omer  in  Pesachim. 
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was  an  occasion  of  social  festivity,  connected  .vit!' 
the  festivals,  and  especially  with  the  Passover.  Tlu' 
principal  day  for  sacrificini^  the  Passover  Chagigah 
was  the  15th  of  Nisan,  the  first  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation, unless  it  happened  to  be  tiie  weekly  Sab- 
bath. The  paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  not  the  Chagigah.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  Chagigah  might  be  offered  on  any  day  of 
the  festival,  and  on  some  occasions  a  Chagigah  vic- 
tim was  slain  on  the  1-tth,  especially  when  the  pas- 
chal lamb  was  likely  to  prove  too  small  to  serve  as 
meat  for  the  party  (Pesucli.  iv.  4,  x.  3;  Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service,  c.  xii. ;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  c.  ii.  §  2). 

That  the  Chagigah  might  be  boiled,  as  well  as 
roasted,  is  proved  by  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  "  And  they 
roasted  the  passover  with  fire  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance: but  the  other  holy  offerings  sod  they  in 
pots,  and  in  caldrons,  and  in  pans,  and  divided 
them  speedily  among  the  people." 

(i.)  Release  of  Prisoners.  —  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover 
(Matt,  xxvii.  1.5 ;  Mark  xv.  G ;  Luke  xxiii.  17 ; 
John  xviii.  39)  was  a  custom  of  Roman  origin  re- 
semljling  what  took  place  at  the  lectisternium 
(Liv.  V.  13);  and,  in  later  times,  on  the  birthday 
of  an  emperor;  or  whether  it  was  an  old  Hebrew 
usage  belonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate  al- 
lowed the  Jews  to  retain.  Grotius  argues  in  favor 
of  the  former  notion  {On  Malt,  xxvii.  15).  But 
others  (Hottinger,  Schoettgen,  \\^iner)  consider 
that  the  words  of  St.  John  —  icrri  5e  (rvi'T)6€ia 
vixiv — render  it  most  probable  that  the  custom 
was  essentially  Hebrew.  Schoettgen  thinks  that 
there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Pesnchim  (viii.  G), 
where  it  is  permitted  that  a  lamb  should  be  slain 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan  for  the  special  use  of  one  in 
prison  to  whom  a  release  had  been  promised.  The 
suliject  is  discussed  at  length  by  Hottinger,  in  his 
tract  De  Rilu  diinittendi  Rnuin  in  Festo  Pcscludis, 
in  the  Thesaurus  Novus  Theolof/ico-Pliiloloi/icus. 

{k.)  The  Second,  or  Little  Passover.  —  When 
the  Passover  was  celebrated  the  second  year,  in  the 
wilderness,  certain  men  were  prevented  from  keep- 
ing it,  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by  contact  with 
a  dead  body.  Being  thus  prevented  from  obeying 
the  Divine  command,  they  came  anxiously  to  Moses 
to  inquire  what  they  should  do.  He  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to 
be  observed  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hindered  from 
keeping  the  regular  one  in  Nisan  (Num.  ix.  11). 
The   Talmudists   called    this   the    Little  Passover 

(^tDp  np5).  It  was  distinguished,  according 
to  them,  froiu  the  Greater  Passover  l>y  the  idtes 
lasting  only  one  day,  instead  of  seven  days,  by  it 
not  being  required  that  the  Hallel  should  be  sung 
during  the  meal,  but  only  when  the  lamb  was 
slaughtered,  and  by  it  not  being  necessary  for 
leaven  to  be  put  out  of  the  houses  {Pcsach.  ix.  3; 
Buxt.  Lex.  T(d.  coL  1760). 

(l.)  Observances  of  the  Passcn-er  recorded  in 
Scripture.  —  Of  these  .seven  are  of  chief  historical 
importance.  _^ 

1.  The  first  Passover  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.). 
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2.  The  first  kept  in  the  desert  (Num.  ix.). 
There  is  no  notice  of  the  observance  of  any  other 

Passover  in  the  desert;  and  Hnpfeld,  Keil,  and 
others  have  concluded  that  none  took  place  between 
this  one  and  that  at  Gilgal.  The  neglect  of  cir- 
cumcision may  render  this  prol)able.  But  Calvin 
imagines  that  a  special  conm)ission  was  given  to 
the  people  to  continue  the  ordinance  of  the  Pass- 
over.    (See  Keil  on  Joshua  v.  10.) 

3.  That  celebrated  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  imme- 
diately after  the  circumcision  of  the  people,  when 
the  manna  ceased  (.losh.  v.). 

4.  That  which  Hezekiah  observed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  restoring  the  national  worship  (2  Chr. 
XXX.).  Owing  to  the  impurity  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  priests  in  the  month  Nisan,  this 
Passover  was  not  held  till  the  second  month,  the 
proper  time  for  the  Little  Passover.  The  postpone- 
ment was  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  congrega- 
tion. By  the  same  authority,  the  festival  was  re- 
peated through  a  .second  seven  days  to  serve  the 
need  of  the  vast  multitude  who  wished  to  attend 
it.  To  meet  the  case  of  the  probable  impurity  of 
a  great  luunber  of  the  people,  the  Levites  were 
commanded  to  slaughter  the  lambs,  and  the  king 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  pardon  every  one  who 
was  penitent,  though  his  legal  pollution  might  bt 
upon  him. 

5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (2  ("hr.  xxxv.).  On  this  occasion, 
as  in  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah,  the  Levites  appear 
to  have  slain  the  lambs  (ver.  6 ),  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  they  flayed  them. 

6.  That  celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  vi.).  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
Levites  slew  the  lambs,  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  did  in  Hezekiah's  Passover. 

7.  The  last  Passover  of  our  Lord's  life. 

HL  The  L.\st  Suppkk. 
1.  Whether  or  not  the  meal  at  which  our  Lord 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the 
paschal  supper  according  to  the  Law,  is  a  question 
of  great  difficulty.  No  point  in  the  Gospel  history 
has  been  more  disputed.  If  we  had  nothing  to 
guide  ns  but  the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the  nan-atives 
may  not  be  free  from  difiiculties  in  themselves. 
We  find  them  speaking,  in  accordance  with  .lewish 
usage,  of  the  day  of  the  supper  as  that  on  which 
"  the  Passover  must  be  killed,"  and  as  "  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread  "  «  (Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark 
xiv.  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Each  relates  that  the  use 
of  the  guest-chamber  was  secnreil  in  the  manner 
usual  with  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to  keep 
the  festival.  Each  states  that  "  fhey  made  ready 
the  Passover,"  and  that,  when  the  evening  was 
come,  our  Lord,  taking  the  place  at  the  head  of  the 
family,  sat  down  with  the  twelve.  He  himself 
distinctly  calls  the  meal  "this  Passover"  (Luke 
xxii.  15,  16).  After  a  thanksgivius,  he  passes 
round  the  first  cup  of  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and, 
when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual  ''  cuj)  of  bless- 
ing "  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  20;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  25). 
A  hymn  is  then  sung  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv. 


a  Josephus  iu  like  manner  calls  the  14tU  of  Ni.san 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  (B.  .T.  \.  3,  §  1)  : 
and  he  speaks  of  tlio  festival  of  the  Passover  as  lasting 
Bight  days  {Ant.  ii.  15,  §  1).     But  lie  elsewhere  calls 


speaking  was  evidently  allowable  :  in  one  case  regard- 
iujr  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  eating  of  unleavened 
bread  began  on  the  14th  ;  aud  in  the  other,  distiu- 
guishing  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  lasting  from 
the  15th  of  Nisan  "  the  commencement  of  the  feast  of  I  the  first  day  of  holy  convocatiou  to  the  concluding 
anleavened  bread."    {Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5.)    Either  mode  of  |  one,  from  the  paschal  meal. 
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26),  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  was  the  last 
part  of  the  Hallel. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  apprehension, 
trial,  and  crucilixioii  of  our  Lord  must  have  oc- 
curred on  l'"riday  the  15th,  the  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation, which  was  the  first  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
Passover  week.  The  weekly  Sabbath  on  which  He 
lay  in  the  tomb  was  the  10th,  and  the  Sunday  of 
the  resurrection  was  tlie  17th. 

]}ut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  information 
but  that  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  St.  John's 
Gospel,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  the  even- 
ing of  the  supper  was  that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan, 
the  day  preceding  that  of  the  paschal  meal.  It 
appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  occurring  before  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  (xiii.  1,2).  Some  of  the  disciples 
suppose  that  Christ  told  .ludas,  while  they  were  at 
supper,  to  buy  what  they  "  had  need  of  against  the 
feast  "  (xiii.  29).  In  the  night  which  follows  the  sup- 
per, the  Jews  will  not  enter  the  prffitorium  lest 
they  should  be  defiled  and  so  not  able  to  "eat  the 
Passover"  (xviii.  28).  When  our  Lord  is  before 
Pilate,  about  to  be  led  out  to  crucifixion,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  "  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  " 
(xix.  14).  After  the  crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  so- 
licitous, "because  it  wiis  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
Sabliath-dav,  for  that  Sabbath-day  was  a  high  day  '' 
(xix.  31). 

If  we  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  first  view  of 
these  passages,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  13th 
of  Nisan,  our  Lord  nmst  have  been  crucified  on  the 
14th,  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
and  eaten.  He  lay  in  the  grave  on  the  15th  (which 
was  a  "  high  day"  or  double  Sabbath,  because  the 
weekly  Sabbath  coincided  with  the  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation), and  the  Sundaj  of  the  resurrection  was 
the  IGth. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  strength- 
ened by  certain  facts  in  the  narratives  of  the  synop- 
tical Gospels,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  John,  compared 
with  the  Law  and  with  what  we  know  of  .Jewish  cus- 
toms in  later  times.  If  the  meal  was  the  paschal 
supper,  the  law  of  Ex.  xii.  22,  that  none  "  shall  go 
out  of  the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning," 
must  have  been  broken,  not  only  by  Judas  (John 
xiii.  30),  but  by  our  Lord  and  the  other  disciples 
(Luke  xxti.  39)."  In  like  manner  it  is  said  that 
the  law  for  the  observance  of  the  15th,  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  paschal  week  com- 
menced (Kx.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  .35,  &c.),  and  some 
express  enactments  in  the  Talmud  regarding  legal 
proceedings  and  particular  details,  such  as  the  carry- 
ing of  spices,  must  have  been  infringed  by  the  Jew- 
ish rulers  in  the  apprehending  of  Christ,  in  his 
ti'ials  Ijefore  the  high-priest  and  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  in  his  crucifixion:  and  also  by  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene,  wlio  was  commg  out  of  tlie  country  (Mark  xv. 
21;  Luke  xxiii.  26),  by  Joseph  who  bought  fine 
linen  (Mark  xv.  46),  by  the  women  who  bought 
spices  (Mark  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  by  Nico- 
dennis  who  brought  to  the  tomb  a  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  (John  xix. 


a  It  has  been  stated  (p.  2342,  note  f )  tliat,  according  to 
.lewish  authoritie.s,  this  law  was  disused  in  later  times. 
But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  can  be  much  difficulty  in  adopting  tlie  ar- 
rangement of  Greswell's  Harmony,  that  the  party  did 
not  leave  the  house  to  go  over  the  brook  till  after 
Ciidnight. 
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39).  The  same  objection  is  considered  to  Ke  against 
the  supposition  that  the  disciples  could  have  imag- 
ined, on  the  evening  of  the  Passover,  that  our  Lord 
was  giving  directions  to  Judas  respecting  the  pur- 
chase of  anything  or  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor. 
The  latter  act  (except  under  very  special  conditions) 
would  have  been  as  much  opposed  to  rabbuiical 
maxims  as  the  former.'' 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  expressions  of  our 
Lord,  "My  time  is  at  hand"  (Matt.  xxvi.  18), 
and  '■'•this  Passover"  (Luke  xxii.  15),  as  well  as 
St.  Paul's  designating  it  as  "  the  same  night  that 
He  was  betrayed,"  instead  of  the  niy}it  of  the  Pass- 
over (1  Cor.  xi.  23),  and  his  identifying  Christ  as 
our  slain  paschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  seem  to  point 
to  the  time  of  the  supper  as  being  peculiar,  and  to 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion  as  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  killing  of  the  lamb  (Neander  and  Liicke). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  modem  critics 
should  have  given  up  as  hopeless  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling this  difficulty.  Several  have  rejected  the 
narrative  of  St.  .John  (Bretschneider,  Weisse),  but 
a  greater  number  (especially  De  Wette,  Usteri, 
Ewald,  Meyer,  and  Theile)  have  taken  an  opposite 
course,  and  have  been  content  with  the  notion  that 
the  three  first  Evangelists  made  a  mistake  and  con- 
founded the  meal  with  the  Passover. 

2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been  attempted 
fall  under  three  principal  heads :  — 

i.  Those  which  regard  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  (.h)hn  xiii.), 
as  having  been  a  distinct  meal  eaten  one  oi  more 
days  before  the  regular  Passover,  of  which  oin  Lord 
partook  in  due  course  according  to  the  syui  ptical 
narratives. 

ii.  Those  in  which  it  is  endeavored  to  estyblish 
that  the  meal  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  tnie 
paschal  supper. 

iii.  Those  in  which  the  most  olnious  view  of  the 
first  three  narratives  is  defended,  and  in  whicli  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
St.  John,  and  the  diflBculties  in  reference  to  the 
law. 

(i.)  The  first  method  has  the  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing the  most  ready  way  of  accounting  for  St. 
.lohn's  silence  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  has  been  adopted  by  jNIaldonat,'^  Light- 
foot,  and  Bengel,  and  more  recently  l)y  Kaiser.'' 
Lightfoot  identified  the  supper  of  .lohn  xiii.  with 
the  one  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany 
two  days  before  the  Passover,  when  Mary  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour  (Matt, 
xxvi.  6;  Mark  xiv.  3);  and  quaintly  remarks, 
"  While  they  are  grmnbling  at  the  anointing  of  his 
heatl,  He  does  not  scruple  to  wash  their  feet."  ^ 
Bengel  supposes  that  it  was  eaten  only  the  evening 
before  the  Passover./ 

But  any  explanation  founded  on  tlie  supposition 
of  two  meals,  appears  to  be  rendered  untenable  by 
the  context.  The  fact  that  all  four  Evangelists 
introduce  in  the  same  connection  the  foretelling,  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas  witli  the  dipping  of  the  sop, 
and  of  the  denials  of  St.  Peter  and  the  going  out  to 


b  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt,  xxvii.  1. 

r!  On  John  xiii.  1. 

d  Chroiio/ogie  iiii/l  Harmonic  der  vier  Ev.  Men- 
tioned by  Tischundorf.  Synnp.  Ecan^.  p.  xlv. 

e  Ex.  Htb.,  ou  John  xiii.  2,  and  Matt.  xxvi.  6 
Also.  "Gleanings  from  Exodus,"  No.  XIX. 

/  On  Matt   xxvi.  17,  and  John  xviii.  28. 
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the  Mount  of  Olives,  can  kardly  leave  a  doubt  that 
they  are  speakini;  of  the  same  meal.  Besides  this, 
the  explanation  does  not  touch  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, which  are  those  connected  with  "  the  day 
of  preparation." 

(ii. )  The  current  of  opinion  «  in  modern  times 
has  set  in  favor  of  taking  the  more  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  in  St.  John,  that  the 
supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  our  Lord 
was  crucified  on  the  14th.  It  nnist,  however,  be 
admitted  that  most  of  those  who  advocate  this  view 
in  some  degree  ignore  the  difficulties  which  it  raises 
in  any  respectful  interpretation  of  the  synoptical 
narratives.  Tittmann  (MddeDuUa,  p.  476)  simply 
remarks  that  rj  irpwrri  twu  a^'u/UOJi'  (Matt.  x.wi. 
17;  Mark  xiv.  12)  should  l>e  explained  as  irpoTepa 
Tuii>  ai^vfjuav-  Dean  .Vlford,  while  he  believes  that 
the  narrative  of  St.  John  ''  absolutely  excludes  such 
a  supposition  as  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ate 
the  usual  Passover,"  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
and  dismisses  it  (on  Matt.  xxvi.  17). 

Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  various 
ways  of  accoimting  for  the  circumstance,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  first  three  the  supper  is  re- 
garded as  a  true  paschal  supper,  eaten  a  day  before 
the  usual  time;  and  in  the  other  two,  as  a  meal  of 
a  peculiar  khid. 

{ii.)  It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  the  Jews,  prob- 
ably the  Sadducees  and  those  who  inclined  towards 
tiiem,  used  to  eat  the  Passover  one  day  before  the 
rest,  and  that  our  Lord  approved  of  their  practice. 
But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  party  which  might  have  held 
such  a  notion  until  the  controversy  between  the 
Kabbinists  and  the  Karaites  arose,  which  was  not 
much  before  the  eighth  century.'' 

(6.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in  calculating  the  true 
Passover-day,  placing  it  a  day  too  late,  and  that 
our  Lord  ate  the  Passover  on  what  was  really  the 
14th,  but  what  commonly  passed  as  the  13th. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Beza,  Bucer,  Calovius,  and 
Scaliger.  It  is  favored  by  Stier.  But  it  is  utterly 
unsupported  by  historical  testimony. 

(c.)  Calvin  supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  though 
our  Lord  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true 
legal  time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  1.5tli 
instead  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the  day  of 
holy  convocation  and  the  weekly  Sabbath)  coming 
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«  Liicke.  IJeler,  Tittmann,  BIcok,  De  Wette,  Neauder, 
Tischendorf,  Winer  [Mever,  Briickncr,  E>vald,  Uoltz- 
mann,  Godet,  Oaspari,  Baur.  Ililgeufeld,  Scholten], 
Ebrard  [formerly],  Alford,  Ellicott  ;  of  earlier  critics, 
Erasmus,  (Jrotius,  Suicer,  Carpzov. 

ft  Ikea  {Dissertalioni-s.yo\.  ii.  diss.  10  and  12),  for- 
getting tlie  late  date  of  the  Karaite  controversy,  sup- 
posed that  our  Lord  might  have  followed  them  in 
taking  the  day  whicli,  according  to  their  custom,  was 
calculated  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon. 
Carpzov  (Ajifi.  Crit.  p.  430)  advocates  the  same  notian. 
without  naming  tlie  Karaites.  Ebrard  conjectures 
that  some  of  the  poorer  Galilacans  may  have  .submit- 
ted to  eat  the  Passover  a  day  too  eArly  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  priests,  who  weA  overdone  with 
the  labor  of  sprinkling  the  blood  iiriaWas  he  strangely 
imagines)  of  slaughtering  the  lamlB.  [Ebrard  has 
jlnce  given  up  this  hypothesis.  —  A.] 

c  Harm,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  ii.  305,  edit.  Tholuck. 

<*  Sureuhusius'  Mishnn,  iv.  209. 


together.  '^  But  that  no  practice  of  this  kind  could 
have  existed  so  early  as  our  Lord's  time  is  satis- 
factorily proved  in  Cocceius'  note  to  Hdnhedviin, 
i.  §  2.-' 

((/.)  Grotius«  thought  that  the  meal  was  a  iraffX" 
Hvrifj-ovevTiKSv  (like  the  paschal  feast  of  the  modem 
Jews,  and  such  as  might  have  been  observed  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity),  not  a  irdax"-  Ovaifxav- 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  mere 
commemorative  rite  was  ever  observed  till  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple. 

(e.)  A.  view  which  has  been  received  with  favor 
far  more  generally  than  either  of  the  preceding  is, 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ  for 
the  occasion,  in  order  that  He  might  himself  suflfer 
on  the  proper  evening  on  which  the  paschal  lamb 
was  slain.  Neander  says,  "He  foresaw  that  He 
would  have  to  leave  his  disciples  lietbre  the  Jewish 
Passover,  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing to  his  last  meal  with  them,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Passover  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, the  place  of  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
meal  of  the  New  Covenant"  {Lift  oJ'CI/risI,  §  265)./ 
This  view  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  held 
by  Clement,  Origen,  Krasmus,  Calmet,  Kuinoel, 
Winer,  Alford.s/ 

Erasmus  (Pai'aphrase  on  John  xiii.  1,  xviii.  28, 
Luke  xxii.  7)  and  others  have  called  it  an  "  antici- 
patory Passover,"  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  to 
help  on  a  reconciliation  between  St.  John  and  the 
other  Evangelists.  But  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it 
seems  lietter,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject, 
not  to  call  it  a  Passover  at  all.  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  Hebrew  rite  must  have  been 
essential.  E\ea  if  a  lamb  was  eaten  in  the  supper, 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  priests  would 
have  performed  the  essential  .acts  of  sprinkling  the 
blood  and  ofiJering  the  fat  on  any  day  besides  the 
legal  one  (see  Maimonides  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex. 
p.  501).  It  could  not  therefore  have  been  a  true 
paschal  sacrifice. 

(iii.)  They  who  take  the  f;\cts  as  they  appear  to 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  synoptical  narratives ''  start 
from  a  simpler  point.  They  have  nothing  unex- 
pected in  the  occurrences  to  account  for,  but  they 
have  to  show  that  the  passages  in  St.  John  may  be 
fairly  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  own  conclusion,  and  to  meet  the 
objections  suggested  by  the  laws  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  festival.  We  shall  give  in  suc- 
cession, as  briefly  as  we  can,  what  appear  to  be 
their  best  explanations  of  the  passages  in  question. 


c  On  Matt.  xxvi.  19,  and  John  xiii.  1. 

/  Assuming  tiiis  view  to  be  correct,  may  not  tlie 
change  in  the  day  made  by  our  Lord  have  some  anal- 
ogy to  the  change  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  ? 

a  Dean  Ellicott  regards  the  meal  as  "  a  paschal  sup- 
per ■'  eaten  twenty-four  hours  before  that  of  the  other 
Jews,  ■'  within  what  were  popularly  considered  the 
limits  of  the  festival,"'  and  would  understand  the  ex- 
pression in  Ex.  xii.  6,  "  between  the  two  evenings,'' 
as  denoting  the  time  between  the  evenings  of  the  13th 
and  Utli  of  the  month.  But  see  note  f ,  p.  2342.  A 
some.vhit  similar  explanation  is  given  [by  the  Ilev. 
Henry  Coiistrible]  in  tlie  Journal  of  Sarr<'ii  Utera'.Ufe 
for  Oct.  ISiJl. 

''  Lightfdot,  Bochart,  Reland,  Schoettgen,  Tholuck 
Olshausen,  Stier,  Lange,  Hengstenberg,  Robinson, 
Davidson  [formerly],  Fairbairn,  [Norton,  Andrews 
^Vie-seler,  Luthardt,  Biiuralein,  Ebrard  since  l'^fi2 
lliggenbach.] 
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{a.)  John  xiii.  1,  2.  Does  Trph  ttjs  iopTrjs  limit 
thp  time  only  of  the  proposition  in  the  first  \erse. 
or  is  the  limitation  to  be  eiirried  on  to  verse  2,  so 
as  to  refer  to  the  supper?  In  the  hitter  ease,  for 
which  De  Wette  and  others  say  tliere  is  "  a  logical 
necessity,"  eis  reAos  Ttydiryjaev  ahrovs  must  refer 
more  directly  to  the  manifestation  of  his  love  which 
He  was  about  to  give  to  his  disciples  in  waslung 
their  feet;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  tlie 
meal  was  one  eaten  before  tlie  pasclial  suppei-. 
Bochart,  however,  contends  that  ivpo  tij?  koprris  is 
equivalent  to  iu  t(S  irpoeopTlw,  "  quod  ita  prre- 
cedit  festum,  ut  tanien  sit  pars  festi."  .Stier 
agrees  with  him.  Others  talie  Tratrxa  to  mean  the 
seven  days  of  unleavened  l)read  as  not  including 
the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  justify  this  limitation 
by  St.  Luke  xxii.  1  (^  koprr)  tHiv  a(v/j.ciiv  ■}}  \eyo- 
fievrj  irda-)(a.).  See  note  c,  p.  2^52.  But  not  a 
few  of  those  who  take  this  side  of  the  main  ques- 
tion (Olshausen,  AVieseler,  'i'holuck,  and  others) 
regard  the  first  verse  as  complete  in  itself;  under- 
standing its  purport  to  be  that  "Before  the  Pass- 
over, in  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  the  Saviour's 
love  was  actively  called  fortii  towards  his  followers, 
and  He  gave  proof  of  his  love  to  the  last."  Tho- 
luck  remarks  that  the  expression  SeiTrvou  yivofxivov 
(Tischendorf  reads  yii/o/xeyov),  "while  supper  was 
going  on  "  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  supper  being 
ended  ")  is  very  abrupt  if  we  refer  it  to  anything 
except  the  Passover.  [See  also  Norton's  note.  —  A.] 
The  Evangelist  would  then  rather  have  used  some 
such  expression  as,  Kal  iiTOir](jav  a'jT'Ji  delTrvoV, 
and  he  considers  tliat  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
John  xxi.  20,  where  this  supper  is  spoken  of  as  if 
it  was  something  familiarly  known  and  not  peculiar 
m  its  character — t>s  Kal  aveweaev  iv  tw  Seiiruai- 
On  the  whole,  Xeander  himself  admits  that  nothing 
can  be  safely  infeiTed  from  John  xiii.  1,  2,  in  favor 
of  the  supper  havmg  taken  place  on  the  13th. 

(6.)  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  urged  that  the  things 
of  which  they  had  "need  against  the  feast,"  might 
have  l:een  the  provisions  for  the  C'hagigah,  perhaps 
with  what  else  was  required  for  the  seven  days  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  usual  .day  for  sacrificing 
the  Chagigah  was  the  15th,  which  was  then  com- 
mencing (see  p  23-1:7  a).  But  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty, in  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely  either  that 
purchases  could  be  made,  or  that  alms  could  be 
given  to  the  poor,  on  a  day  of  holy  convocation. 
This  is  of  course  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  purchases  actually 
made  by  the  women,  by  Joseph,  and  Nicodenius. 
Now,  it  nuist  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  strict  rabbinical  maxims  which  have  been 
appealed  to  on  this  point  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  trading  was  habitu- 
ally relaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  required  for 
religious  rites,  or  for  burials.     There  was  plainly  a 


a  Pesadiim,  iv.  5.  The  special  application  of  the 
license  is  rather  obscure.  See  Bartenora's  note. 
Comp.  also  Pesach.  vi.  2. 

b  This  word  may  mean  an  outer  garliient  of  any 
form.  But  it  is  more  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
fringed  scarf  worn  by  every  Jew  in  the  service  of  the 
synagogue  (Bust.  Lex.   Tabn.  col.  877). 

c  St.  Augustine  says,  "  0  impia  ccecitas  !  Habi- 
taculo  videlicet  contaminarentur  alieno,  et  non  con- 
tamiuarentur  scelere  proprio  ?  Alienigenae  judicis 
prastorio  contaminari  timebant,  et  fratris  innocentis 
Baoguine   non   timehant.     Dies    enim  ager<i  cceperant 
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distinction  recognized  between  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation and  the  Sabbath  in  the  Mosaic  Law  itself, 
in  respect  to  the  obtaining  and  preparation  of  food, 
under  which  head  the  Chagigah  might  come  (Ex. 
xii.  16);  and  in  the  Mishna  tlie  same  distinction  is 
clearly  mai)itained  ( Yarn  I'ob,  v.  2,  and  Meyilln^ 
i.  5).  It  also  appears  that  the  School  of  Hillel 
allowed  more  liberty  in  certain  particulars  on  fes- 
tivals and  fasts  in  the  night  than  in  the  day-time." 
And  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Mishna,  that  on 
the  Sal)bath  itself,  wine,  oil,  and  bread   could  be 

obtained  by  leaving  a  cloak  (H^ylQ),''  as  a  pledge, 
and  when  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a  Sabbath  the 
paschal  lamb  could  be  obtained  in  like  manner 
(SliaObiitli,  xxiii.  1).  Alms  also  could  be  given  to 
the  poor  under  certain  conditions  {Sliabbatli,  i.  1). 
(f.)  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refused  to  enter 
the  prsetorium,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  and  se 
disqualified  from  eating  the  Passover.  Neander 
and  others  deny  that  this  passage  can  possibly  refer 
to  anything  but  the  paschal  supper.  But  it  is 
alleged  that  the  words  jVn  (pdycoai  rh  Tratrxo, 
may  either  lie  taken  in  a  general  sense  as  meaning 
"that  they  might  go  on  keeping  the  passover,"  «^ 
or  that  rh  Ttdaxa  ™^y  1)6  imderstood  specifically 
to  denote  the  (  hagigah.  That  it  might  be  so  used 
is  rendered  probable  by  Luke  xxii.   1 ;    and    the 

Helirew  word  which  it  represents  (HD^)  evidently 
refers  equally  to  the  victims  for  the  C'hagigah  and 
the  paschal  lamb  (Dent.  xvi.  2),  where  it  is  com- 
manded tliat  the  Passover  should  be  sacrificed  "  of 
the  flock  and  the  herd."  ''  In  the  plural  it  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  7,  9).  It  is 
moreover  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Passover 
might  be  eaten  by  those  who  had  incurred  a  degree 
of  legal  impurity,  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  t  hagigah.'-  Joseph  appears  not  to 
have  participated  in  the  scruple  of  the  other  rulers, 
as  he  entered  the  pi'jetorium  to  beg  the  body  of 
Jesus  (Mark  xv.  43).  Lightfoot  {Ex.  Ileb.  in  loc.) 
goes  so  far  as  to  draw  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
14th  being  the  day  of  the  supper  from  the  very 
text  in  question.  He  says  that  the  slight  defile- 
ment incurred  by  entering  a  Gentile  house,  had 
the  Jews  merely  intended  to  eat  the  supper  in  the 
evening,  might  have  been  done  away  in  good  time 
Ijy  mere  ablution ;  but  that  as  the  festival  had 
actually  commenced,  and  they  were  probalily  just 
about  to  eat  the  C'hagigah,  they  could  not  resort 
even  to  such  a  simple  mode  of  purification-' 

{(/.)  John  xix.  14.  "Tlie  preparation  of  the 
Passover"  at  first  sight  would  seem  as  if  it  must 
be  the  pvepnraiwnfor  the  Passwir  on  the  14th,  a 
time  set  apart  for  making  ready  lor  the  paschal 
week  and  for  the  paschal  sujiper  in  particular.  It 
is  naturally  so  understood  by  those  who  advocate 
the  notion  that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  on  the 
13th.      But  they  who  take  the  opposite  view  affirm 


a/.ymorum  :  quibus  diebus  contaminatio  illis  erat.  in 
alienigenas  hiibitaculum  intrare "  (Tract,  cxiv.  in 
Joan,  xviii.  2|. 

''  See  p.  2346  «.  and  Schoettgen  on  John  xviii.  28. 

c  See  2  Chr.  xxx.  17  ;  also  Pesachim,  vii.  4,  with 
Maimonides"  note. 

/  Dr.  Fairbairn  takes  the  expression,  "  that  they 
might  eat  tlic  Passover,"'  in  its  limited  sense,  and  sup- 
poses that  these  Jews,  in  their  determined  hatred, 
were  willing  to  put  off  the  meal  to  the  verge  of,  oj 
even  beyond,  the  legal  time  (Werjn.  Manual,  p.  341). 
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that,  though  there  was  a  regular  "preparation" 
for  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  "  prep- 
aration "  for  the  festivals  (Bocliart,  Reland,  Tho- 
luck,  Hengstenberg).  The  word  irapaffKivr)  is 
expressly  explained  by  -Kpoaa^^aTov  (Mark  xv. 
42:  Lachmann  reads  -rphs  ad^^aTov)-  It  seems 
to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  Sabbath  itself 
(John  six.  31)."  There  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
xvi.  0,  §  2),  and  it  would  seem  from  him  that  the 
time  of  preparation  tbi-mally  commenced  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  The 
TTpoffd^^arov  is  named  in  Judith  viii.  6  as  one  of 
the  times  on  which  devout  Jews  suspended  their 

fasts.     It   was    called    by  the  Rabbis  Snil^"ll?.' 

quia  est  iHSltt?  -T)^,  (Buxt.  Lex.  Tdlm.  col. 
1G59).  The  phrase  in  John  xix.  14  may  thus  be 
understood  as  the  preparation  of  the  Salibath 
which  fell  in  the  Passover  week.  Tliis  mode  of 
taking  the  expression  seems  to  be  justified  liy  Igna- 
tius, who  calls  the  Sabbath  which  occurred  in  the 
festival  ad0l3aTOi'  rod  irao-xa  {l''p.  nd  PItil.  13), 
and  by  Socrates,  who  calls  it  ffdl30aTov  rrjs  eoprrjs 
{Hint.  Ecd.  v.  22).  If  these  arguments  are  ad- 
mitted, the  day  of  the  preparation  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  might  ha\e  fallen  on  thf  day  of  holy 
convocation,  the  15th  of  Nisan. 

(e.)  John  xix.  31.  "That  Sabbath-day  was  a 
high  day  "  —  r)fi.epa  fnydXr;.  Any  Sabbath  oc- 
curring in  the  I'assover  «eek  might  have  been 
considered  "  a  high  day,"  as  deriving  an  accession 
of  dignity  from  the  festival.  But  it  is  assumed  by 
those  who  fix  the  supper  on  the  13th  that  the  term 
was  applied,  owing  to  the  15th  being  "  a  double 
Sabbath,"  from  the  coincidence  of  the  day  of  holy 
convocation  with  the  weekly  festival.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  identify  the  supper  with  the 
pasclial  meal,  contend  that  the  special  dignity  of 
the  day  resulted  from  its  being  that  on  which  the 
Omer  was  offered,  and  from  which  were  reckoned 
the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost.  One  explanation  of 
the  term  seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  other. 

(f.)  The  ditticulty  of  supposing  that  our  Lord's 
apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on 
the  day  of  holy  convocation  has  been  strongly 
urged.''  If  many  of  the  ral)biuical  maxims  for 
the  observance  of  such  days  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  were  then  in  force,  these  occur- 
rences certaiidy  could  not  have  taken  place.  But 
the  statements  which  refer  to  Jewish  usage  in 
regard  to  legal  proceedings  on  sacred  days  are  very 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  Some  of  them  make 
the  ditticulty  equally  great  whether  we  suppose  the 
trial  to  have  taken  place  on  the  14th  or  the  15th. 
In  others,  there  are  exceptions  permitted  which 
seem  to  go  far  to  meet  the  case  before  us.     For 
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a  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  ttie  days  of 
holy  convocation  are  sometimes  designated  in  tlie  0. 
T,  simply  as  Sabbaths  (Lev.  xvi.  31,  xxiii.  11,  32).  It 
is  therefore  not  quite  impossible  that  the  languiii^  of 
thf  Gospels  considered  by  itself,  might  refer  to  them. 
[Pentecost-] 

t>  Especially  by  Greswell  (Dhserl.  i'ii.  156). 

f  See  the  notes  of  Cocceius  in  Surenhusins,  iv.  226. 

''  Bab.  Gem.  .SanAerfn'/n,  quoted  by  Lightfoot  on 
Matt,  xxvii.  1.  The  application  of  this  to  the  point 
in  hand  will,  however,  hinse  on  the  way  in  which  we 
Understand  it  not  to  have  been  lawful  for  the  Jews  to 
put  any  man  tL   'leath  (John  xviii.  31),  and  therefore 


e-xample,  the  Mishna  forbids  that  a  capital  ofFendei 
should  be  examined  in  the  night,  or  on  the  day, 
before  the  Sabbath  or  a  feast-day  (Snnhedriiu^  iv. 
1).  This  law  is  modified  by  the  glosses  of  the 
Gemara.c  [3ut  jf  it  \xad  been  recognized  in  its 
obvious  meaning  by  the  Jewisli  rulers,  tiiey  would 
have  outraged  it  in  as  great  a  degree  on  tlie  pre- 
ceding day  (/.  e.  the  14th)  as  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocation  before  the  Sabbath.  It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  administer  justice  on  a  high  feast-day, 
or  to  carry  arms  (  Yoin  Tob,  v.  2).  But  these  pro- 
hibitions are  expressly  distinguished  from  uncon- 
ditional precepts,  and  are  reckoned  amongst  those 
which  may  be  set  aside  by  circumstances.  The 
meuibers  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  forbidden  to  eat 
any  food  on  the  same  day  after  condemning  a 
criminal.*'  Vet  we  find  them  intending  to  •'  eat 
the  Passover"  (John  xviii.  28)  after  pronouncing 
the  sentence  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  06). 

It  was,  however,  expressly  permitted  that  the 
Sanhedrim  might  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  as  well 
as  on  feast-days,  not  indeed  in  their  usual  chamber, 
but  in  a  place  near  the  court  of  the  women. <^  And 
there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Mishna  in 
which  it  is  commanded  that  an  elder  not  submit- 
ting to  the  voice  of  the  Sanhedrim  should  be  kept 
at  .lerusalem  till  one  of  the  three  great  festivals, 
and  then  executed,  in  accordance  with  Dent.  xvii. 
12,  13  {Sanhedrim,  x.  4).  Nothing  is  said  to  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  execution  could  not  take  place 
on  one  of  the  days  of  holy  convocation.  It  is, 
howe\er,  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  or  any 
similar  authority,  in  respect  to  the  crucifixion, 
which  was  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Roman  procurator,  not  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 

But  we  have  better  proof  than  either  the  Jlishna 
or  the  Gemara  can  afford  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination,  to 
carry  arms  and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on  a  sol- 
emn feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  on  the  "  great  day  of  the  feast,"  send- 
ing out  officers  to  take  our  Lord,  and  rebuking 
them  for  not  bringing  Him  (John  vii.  32-45)- 
St.  Peter  also  was  seized  during  the  Passover  (Acts 
xii.  3,  4).  And,  ag,ain,  the  re.ason  alleged  by  the 
rulers  for  not  apprehending  Jesus  was,  not  the 
sanctity  of  the  festival,  but  the  fear  of  an  uproar 
among  the  multitude  which  was  assembled  (Matt. 
xxvi.  5). 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  express  dec- 
laration of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna  that  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  observed  pre- 
cisely as  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  it  is  highly  probable  that  considerable  license 
was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as  we  ha\e  already 
ol)served.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  festival  times 
were  charactPrized  by  a  free  and  jubilant  character 


to  pronounce  sentence  in  the  legal  sense.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Roman  government  had  not  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  life  and  death,  it  may  have  been 
to  avoid  l)reaking  their  law,  as  expressed  in  Sanhr- 
ilrim,  iv-  1,  that  they  wished  to  throw  the  matter  on 
the  procurator.  See  Biscoe,  Lectures  on  the  Acts,  p- 
IW ;  Scalif^ers  note  in  the  Critici  Sarri  on  John  xviii. 
31;  Lightfoot,  Ex.  Heb.  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  and  John  xviiL 
31,  where  the  evidence  is  given  which  is  in  tiivor  of 
the  Jews  having  resigned  the  right  of  capital  punish- 
ment forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
«  Gem.  Sanhedrim. 
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which  did  not  belong,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  which  was  plainly  not  restricted  to 
i.ne  days  which  fell  between  the  days  of  holy  con- 
vocation (Lev.  xxiii.  40;  Deut.  xii.  7,  xiv.  26:  see 
p.  23-13)  It  should  also  be  observed  that  wliile 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  enforced  on  strangers 
dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  law  of  the  Festivals.  A  greater 
freedom  of  action  in  cases  of  urgent  need  would 
naturally  follow,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  women  who  "  rested  on  the  Sabliath-day 
according  to  the  commandment"  had  prepared  the 
spices  and  linen  for  the  intombment  on  the  day  of 
holy  con\ocation.  To  saj'  nothing  of  the  way  in 
which  the  question  might  lie  effected  by  the  much 
greater  license  permitted  by  the  school  of  Hillel 
than  bj'  the  school  of  .Shanmiai,  in  all  matters  of 
this  kind,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  itself,  not  only  Joseph  (Mark  xv.  43), 
but  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  coming  to 
Pilate,  and,  as  it  woidd  seem,  entering  the  prm- 
torium  (Matt,  xxvii.  62). 

3.  There  is  a  strange  .story  preserved  in  the 
Gemara  (Sanhedrim,  vi.  2)  that  our  Lord  having 
vainly  endeavored  during  forty  days  to  find  an  ad- 
vocate, was  sentenced,  and,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
stoned,  and  afterwards  hanged.  As  we  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  Gospel  narratives  had  been 
perceived  long  before  this  statement  could  have 
been  written,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions  on 
the  chief  question  were  both  current,  the  writer 
might  easily  have  taken  up  one  or  the  other.  The 
statement  caTinot  be  regarded  as  worth  anything 
in  the  way  of  evidence." 

Not  much  use  can  be  made  in  the  controversy  of 
the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers.  But  few  of  them 
attempted  to  consider  the  question  critically.  Eu- 
sebius  {Ilisl.  Ecc.  v.  23,  24)  has  recorded  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  in  favor  of  St.  John  having  kept 
Easter  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  It  has  been 
thought  that  those  traditions  rather  help  the  con- 
clusion that  the  supper  was  on  the  14th.  But  the 
question  on  which  Eusebius  brings  them  to  bear  is 
simply  whether  the  Christian  festival  should  be  ob- 
served on  the  14th,  the  day  iu  rj  Bveiv  to  irpo^a- 
rov  'lovha'iois  Trpor}y6p€vTO,  on  whatever  day  of 
the  week  it  might  fall,  or  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
resurrection.  It  seems  that  nothing  whatever  can 
be  safely  inferred  from  them  respecting  the  day  of 


«  Other  Rabbinical  authorities  countenance  the 
Btatement  that  Chri.'it  was  executed  on  the  14th  of 
the  month  (see  Jost,  Jinlenlh.  i.  404).  But  this  seems 
to  be  a  case  in  which,  for  the  reason  stated  above, 
numbers  do  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  testimony. 

ti  Numerous  Patristic  authorities  are  stated  by  Mal- 
donat  on  Matt.  xxvi. 

c  Uupfi'ld  has  devised  an  arrangement  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Pentateuch  bearing  on  the  Passover  so  as 
to  show,  actording  to  this  theory,  their  relative  antiq- 
uity. The  order  is  as  follows:  — (1)  Ex.  xxiii.  14-17  ; 
(2)  Ex.  xxxiv.  18-26:  (3)  Ex.  xiii.  3-10;  (4)  Ex.  xii. 
15-20  ;  (5)  E.v.  xii.  1-14  ;  (6)  Ex.  xii.  43-50  ;  (7)  Num. 
ix.  10-14. 

Tlie  view  of  ]$aur,  that  the  Passover  was  an  astro 
nomical  festival  and  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  the  sign 
Aries,  and  that  of  Von  Bohlen,  tliat  it  resembled  the 
sun-feast  of  the  Peruvians,  are  well  exposed  by  Biihr 
(Si/mboli/c).  Our  own  Spencer  has  endeavored  in  his 
usual  manner  to  sliow  that  many  details  of  the  festi- 
val were  derived  from  heathen  sources,  though  he 
admits  the  originality  of  the  whole. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  some  countenance 
were  given  to  the  notion  that  the  feast  of  unleavened 
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the  month  of  the  supper  or  the  erucifi.xion.  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  and  Origen  appeal  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  as  deciding  in  favor  of  the  13th.  Chiy- 
sostoin  expresses  himself  doubtfully  between  the 
two.     St.  Augustine  was  in  favor  of  the  14th.'' 

4.  It  nmst  be  admitted  that  the  narrative  of  St. 
John,  as  far  as  the  mere  succession  of  events  Ls  con- 
cerned, bears  consistent  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
Last  Supper  having  been  eaten  on  the  evening  liefore 
the  Passover.  That  testimony,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a  sec- 
ond interpretation,  as  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
in  favor  of  the  meal  having  been  the  paschal  supper 
itself,  at  the  legal  time  (.see  especially  Matt.  xxvi. 
17;  Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Whether  the 
explanations  of  the  passages  in  St.  John,  and  of 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
currences related,  compared  with  the  enactments 
of  the  Jewish  law,  be  considered  satisfactory  or  not, 
due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  antecedent  prob- 
ability that  the  meal  was  no  other  than  the  regu- 
lar Passover,  and  that  the  reasonableness  of  the 
contrary  view  cannot  be  maintained  without  some 
artificial  theory,  having  no  proper  fomidatiou 
either  in  Scripture  or  ancient  testimony  of  any 
kind. 

IV.  Meaning  of  the  Passovek. 

1.  Each  of  the  three  great  festivals  contained  a 
reference  to  the  annu.al  course  of  nature.  Two,  at 
least;  of  them  —  the  first  and  the  last —  also  com- 
memorated events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. The  coincidence  of  the  times  of  their  oljser- 
vance  witli  the  most  marked  periods  in  the  process 
of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  has  not  un- 
naturally suggested  the  notion  that  their  agricul- 
tural significance  is  the  more  ancient;  that  in  fact 
they  were  originally  harvest  feasts  observed  by  the 
patriarchs,  and  that  their  historical  meaning  was 
superadded  in  later  times  (Ewald,  Hujifeld*^). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  to  the  nat- 
ural year  expressed  in  the  Passover  was  loss  marked 
than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tabernacles,  while  its 
historical  import  was  deeper  and  more  pointed.  It 
seems  hardly  possil)le  to  study  the  history  of  the 
Passover  with  candor  and  attention,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Scriptures,  without  being  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was,  at  the  very  first,  essentially  the 
commemoration   of  a  great  historical  foct.     That 

bread  was  originally  a  distinct  festival  from  the  Pass- 
over, by  such  passages  as  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6 :  ''  In  the 
fourteeiith  day  of  the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's 
Passover  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month 
is  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  unto  the  Lord  :  seven 
days  ye  must  eat  unleavened  bread  "  (see  also  Num. 
xxviii.  16,  17).  Josephus  in  like  manner  speaks  of 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  as  "  following  the  Pass- 
over "  iAiil.  iii.  10,  §  5).  But  such  language  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  distinction  between  the  pas- 
chal supper  and  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  is  so  obviously  implied  iu  the  fact  that  the  eat- 
ing of  unleavened  bread  was  observed  by  the  country 
Jews  who  were  at  home,  though  they  could  not  par- 
take of  the  pa.schal  lamb  without  going  to  Jerusalem. 
Every  member  of  the  household  had  to  absfciin  from 
leavened  bread,  but  some  only  went  up  to  the  paschal 
meal.  (See  Mainion.  De  Fmncntnto  et  Azymo,  vi.  1.) 
It  is  evident  that  the  common  usage,  in  later  times  at 
least,  was  to  employ,  as  equivalent  terms,  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  and  t/ie  feast  of  nnleavennl  bread  (Matt 
xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  12;  Luke  xxii.l  ;  Joseph.  Ant 
xiv.  2,  §  1  ;   E.  J.  ii.  1,  §  3).     See  note  a,  p.  2347. 
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part  of  its  ceremonies  which  has  a  direct  agricul- 
tural reference  —  the  ottering  of  the  Omer  —  holds 
II  very  subordinate  place. 

But  as  regards  the  whole  of  the  feasts,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  imagine  that  the  rites  which  belonged 
to  them  connected  with  the  harvest,  were  of  patri- 
archal origin.  Such  rites  were  adapted  for  the 
religion  of  an  agricultural  people,  not  for  that  of 
shepherds  like  the  patriarciis.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  tliat  we  gain  but  little  by  speculating  on 
the  simple  impression  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
that  the  feasts  were  ordained  by  Closes  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  that  they  were  arranged  with  a  view- 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  people  wheii  they  were 
to  be  settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

2.  Tlie  deliverance  from  I'^iiypt  was  regarded  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Isra- 
elites were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of  Ijond- 
men  under  a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  free  people 
owing  allegiance  to  no  one  but  Jehovah.  "  Ye 
have  seen,''  said  the  Lord,  "what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings 
and  brought  you  unto  myself"  (Ex.  xix.  4). 
The  prophet  in  a  later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as 
(t  crenlion  and  c.  rnUmpUon  of  the  nation,  (iod 
declares  himself  to  be  "  the  creator  of  Israel,"  in 
immediate  connection  with  evident  allusions  to  his 
having  lirought  them  out  of  Egypt;' such  as  his 
having  made  -'a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
mighty  waters,"  and  liis  having  overthrown  "  the 
chariot  and  horse,  the  army  and  the  power'"  (Is. 
xliii.  1,  15-17).  The  Exodus  was  thus  looked  upon 
as  the  birth  of  the  nation;  the  Passover  was  its 
annual  birthday  feast.  Nearly  all  the  rites  of  the 
festival,  if  explained  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
appear  to  point  to  this  as  its  primary  meaning.  It 
was  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedication  of  the 
jieople  to  H'm  who  had  saved  their  first-born  from 
the  destroyci',  in  order  that  they  might  be  made 
holy  to  Himself.  This  was  the  lesson  which  they 
were  to  teach  to  their  children  throughout  all  gen- 
erations. When  the  young  Hebrew  asked  his  father 
regarding  the  paschal  lamb,  "  What  is  this?  "  the 
answer  ]irescri[ied  was,  "  liy  strength  of  hand  the 
Lord  brought  us  out  from  Egypt,  from  the  house 
of  bondage:  and  it  came  to  pass  when  Pharaoh 
would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the 
first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-born 
of  man  and  the  first-born  of  beast;  therefore  I  sac- 
lifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  womb,  being 
males;  but  all  the  first-born  of  my  children  I  re- 
deem" (Ex.  xiii.  14,  15).  Hence,  in  the  periods 
of  great  national  restoration  in  the  times  of  Joshua, 
Hezekiah,  .losiah,  and  I'^zra,  the  Passover  was  ob- 
served in  a  special  manner,  to  remind  the  people  of 
their  true  position,  and  to  mark  their  renewal  of 
the  covenant  which  their  fathers  had  made. 

;{.  (a.)  The  paschal  lamb  must  of  course  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  feature  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  festival.  Some  Protestant  divines  during  the 
last  two  centuries  (Calov,  Carpzov),  laying  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  Law 
respecting  either  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  tUe 
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priest  on  the  head  of  the  lamb,  or  the  bestowing  of 
any  portion  of  the  flesh  on  the  priest,  have  denied 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  They  appear  to  ha\e  lieen  tempted  to  take 
this  view,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Komanists  of  an 
analogical  argunjent  bearing  on  the  Honiish  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Tliey  aflirmed  that 
the  lamb  was  sicramtntum^  not  suciificlwn.  Hut 
most  of  their  contenjporaries  (Cudworth,  Pochart. 
Vitringa),  and  nearly  all  modern  critics,  have  held 
that  it  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  sacrifice.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  a  sacrifice  are  all  distinctly 
ascribed  to  it.  It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place 
(Ueut.  xvi.  5,  0);  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the 
altar,  and  the  fat  was  burned  (2  Chr.  xxx  16, 
xsxv.  1 1 ).  Philo  and  Josephus  commonly  call  it 
Qvi-ia  or  Qvaia.  I'he  language  of  Ex.  xii.  27,  xxiii. 
18,  Num.  ix.  7,  Ueut.  xvi.  2,  5,  together  with  1 
Cor.  v.  7,  would  seem  to  decide  the  question  be- 
yond the  reach  of  doubt. 

As  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover  in 
Egypt  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  regulation  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  particuki-s  of  the 
observance  of  the  festival  according  to  the  fully  de- 
veloped ceremonial  law  (see  IE  1).  The  head  of 
the  fannly  slew  the  lamb  in  his  ovs-n  house,  not  in 
the  holy  place:  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
way, not  on  the  altar.  But  when  the  law  was  per- 
fected, certain  particulars  were  altered  in  <irder  to 
assimilate  the  Passover  to  tlie  accustomed  order  of 
religious  service.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  wms  one  of 
these  particulars,  though  it  is  not  recorded  (Kurtz). 
But  whether  this  wjvs  the  case  or  not.  the  other 
changes  which  have  been  stated  seem  to  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  ari^ument.  It  ean  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  regarded  as 
the  great  annual  peace  offering  of  the  family,  a 
tbank-oft'ering  for  the  existence  and  preser\ation  of 
the  nation  (Ex.  xiii.  l-i-lti),  the  typical  sacrifice  of 
the  elected  and  reconciled  children  of  the  promise. 
It  was  peculiarly  the  Lord's  own  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxiii. 
18,  xxxiv.  25).  It  was  more  ancient  than  the  writ- 
ten Law.  and  called  to  mind  that  covenant  on  which 
the  Law  was  based.  It  retained  in  a  special  man- 
ner the  expression  of  the  sacreduess  of  the  whole 
people,  and  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  head  of 
every  Ainiily,"  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
patriarchal  priesthood.  No  part  of  the  victim  was 
given  to  the  priest  as  in  other  peace-oft'erings,  be- 
cause the  father  was  the  priest  himself.  1  he  cus- 
tom, handed  on  from  age  to  age,  thus  guarded 
from  superstition  the  idea  of  a  priestliood  placed 
in  the  members  of  a  single  tribe,  while  it  visibly 
set  forth  the  promise  which  was  connected  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  [leople  from  I'-gypt  '  Ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation"  (Ex.  xix.  (!).''  In  this  way  it  became  a 
testimony  in  favor  of  don)estic  worship.  In  the  his- 
torical fact  that  the  blood,  in  later  times  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  had  at  first  had  its  divinely  appointed 
place   on   the  lii.tels  and    door-posts,*^  it  was  de- 


o  The  fact  whicli  has  been  noticed,  II.  3,  (/),  ia 
remarkable  iu  this  connection,  that  those  wlio  had 
not  incurred  u  degree  of  impurity  sufficient  to  disqual- 
ify them  from  eating  the  p:ischal  lamb,  were  yet  not 
pure  enougli  to  take  tlie  priestly  part  in  slaying  it. 

'>  Philo,  speaking  of  the  I'lissover,  says,  o-i/jnTrai-  to 
eBvo'i  tepoLTat.  Ttor  Kara  jue'po?  kKatjTOV  Tas  vrrep  avjov 
Ovaia^  ai'd'j'Oi'TOS  Tore  xal  x^ 'P<»'Py°''''''OS'     '"  It'iv  ovv 
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aAAo?  aTra?  A€(i)9  eyey^^et  KoX  (/>ai5pb?  ^i',  eKonxTov 
vOjui^oi'Tos  Upo<rvuri  TeTi/x-tjtrSai. — De  Vit.  Mosis,  iii.  29, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2.50,  ed.  Tauch. 

f  As  regards  the  mere  place  of  .sprinkling  in  the 
first  Passover,  on  the  reason  of  wliioh  there  has  liecn 
some  speculation,  IJiihr  rcason.ably  .suppo.ses  that  the 
lintels  and  door-posts  were  selected  as  parts  of  the 
house  most  obvious  to  passers-by,  and  to  which  in 
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clared  that  the  national  altar  itself  represented  the 
sanctity  which  belonged  to  the  house  of  every  Isra- 
elite, not  tliat  only  which  belonged  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

A  question,  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  has  been 
raised  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts.  Some 
have  considered  that  it  w'as  meant  as  a  mark  to 
guide  the  destroying  angel.  Others  suppose  that 
it  was  merely  a  sign  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  safety  and  deliverance."  Surely 
neitiier  of  these  views  can  stand  alone.  The 
sprinkling  must  have  been  an  act  of  foith  and 
obedience  which  God  accepted  with  favor. 
"  Through  faitli  (we  are  told )  JNIoses  kept  the 
Pa8so\er  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  lest  he  that 
destroyed  the  first-born  should  touch  them  '' 
(lleb.  xi.  28).  Whatever  else  it  may  have  been, 
it  was  certainly  an  essential  part  of  a  sacrament, 
of  an  "  effectual  sign  of  gi"ace  and  of  God's  good 
will,"  e.xpressing  the  mutual  relation  into  which 
the  covenant  had  brought  the  Creator  and  the 
creature.  That  it  also  denoted  the  purification  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  the  abominations  ol 
the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  accustomed  signifi- 
cance of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  Law 
(Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evidently  in  entire  consistency 
with  this  view. 

No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the 
command  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  before  the 
paschal  supper.  Kurtz  (following  Hofmann)  fan- 
cies that  the  four  days  signified  the  four  centuries 
of  Egyptian  bondage.  .\s  in  later  times,  the  rule 
appears  not  to  have  been  observed  (see  p.  2342 ) ; 
the  reason  of  it  was  probably  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

That  the  lamb  w.as  to  be  roasted  and  not  boiled, 
has  been  supposed  to  conniiemorate  the  haste  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites.''  Spencer  observes, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  they  had  their  cooking 
vessels  with  them,  one  mode  would  have  been  as 
expeditious  as  the  other.  Some  think  that,  like 
the  dress  and  the  posture  in  which  the  first  Piiss- 
over  was  to  be  eaten,  it  was  intended  to  remind 
the  people  that  they  were  now  no  longer  to  regard 
themselves  as  settled  down  in  a  home,  but  as  a 
host  upon  the  march,  roasting  being  the  proper 
military  mode  of  dressing  meat.  Kurtz  conjec- 
tures that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the 
purifying  element,  because  the  meat  was  thus  left 
pure,  without  the  mixture  even  of  the  water,  which 
would  have  entered  into  it  in  boiling.  The  meat 
in  its  purity  would  thus  correspond  in  signification 
with  the  unleavened  bread  (see  II.  3,  (b.)). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
command,  "not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken." 
The  lamb  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity;  the  unity 
of  the  family,  the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  unity 
of  God  with  his  people  whom  He  had  taken  into 
covenant  with  Himself.  While  the  flesh  was  di- 
vided into  portions,  so  that  each  member  of  the 
family  could  partake,  the  sl^eleton  was  left  one  and 
entire  to  remind  them  of  the  bonds  which  united 
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them.  Thus  the  words  of  the  Law  are  applied  to 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  type  of  that  still 
higher  unity  of  which  He  was  himself  to  be  the 
author  and  centre  (.John  xix.  30). 

The  same  significance  may  evidently  be  attached 
to  the  prohibition  that  no  part  of  the  meat  should 
be  kept  for  another  meal,  or  carried  to  another 
house.  The  paschal  meal  in  each  house  was  to  be 
one,  whole  and  entire. 

(6.)  The  unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  paschal  lamb.  'J'he  notion  has  been 
very  generally  held,  or  taken  for  granted,  both  by 
Christian  and  .Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  that  it 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  un- 
leavened cakes  which  they  were  obliged  to  eat  in 
their  hasty  flight  (Ex.  xi'i.  34,  39).  But  there  is 
not  the  least  intimation  to  this  effect  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the  command  was  given 
to  jNIoses  and  Aaron  that  mdeavened  bread  should 
be  eaten  with  the  lamb  befoi'e  the  circumstance 
occurred  upon  which  this  explanation  is  based. 
Comp.  Ex.  xii.  8  with  xii.  39. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  (Ewald,  Winer, 
and  the  modern  Jews)  that  the  unleavened  bread 
and  the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  meaning  to 
their  being   regarded    as   unpalatable  food.     The 

expression  "bread  of  affliction,"  "^337  CH^  (Deut. 
xvi.  3),  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  fnstituj-breail, 
and  on  this  ground  Ewald  ascribes  something  of 
the  character  of  a  fast  to  the  I'assover.  But  this 
seems  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pervading 
joyous  nature  of  the  festival.  The  brvadof  nJjUc 
tion  may  mean  bread  which,  \ix  present  gladness, 
commemorated,  either  in  itself,  or  in  common  with 
the  other  elements  of  the  feast,  the  past  affliction 
of  the  people  (litihr,  Kurtz,  Hofmami).  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  unleavened  bread  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Passover.  The  ordinary  "  meat- 
offering "  was  unleavened  (Lev.  ii.  4,  5,  vii.  12,  x. 
12,  &c  ),  and  so  was  the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  5-9). 
The  use  of  unjea\ened  bread  in  the  consecration 
of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  23),  .and  in  the  offering 
of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  19),  is  interesting  in 
relation  to  the  Passover,  as  lieing  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  consecration  of  the  person.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
unleavened  bread  had  a  pecidiar  sacrificial  char- 
acter, according  to  the  Law.  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  a  particular  kind  of  food  should  have 
been  offered  to  the  Lord  because  it  was  insipid  or 
unpalatable.<^ 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  accept  St.  Paul's 
reference  to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v.  6-8)  as  furnish- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermenta- 
tion is  decomposition,  a  dissolution  of  unity.  This 
must  be  more  obvious  to  ordinary  eyes  where  the 
leaven  in  common  use  is  a  piece  of  sour  dough, 
instead  of  the  expedients  at  present  employed  in 
this  country  to  make  bread  light.  The  pure  dry 
biscuit,  as  distinguished  from  bread  thus  leavened, 
would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  unchanged  duration, 
and,  in  its  freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  of  purity 
also.''     If  this  was  the  accepted  meaning  among 


scriptions  of  different  kinds  were  often  attached. 
Comp.  Dcut.  vi.  9. 

a  Especially  Bochart  and  Bahr.  The  former  says, 
"  Hoc  signvim  Deo  non  datum  sed  Ilebrseis  ut  eo  con- 
flrmati  de  liberatione  certi  sint.'' 

b  So  Biihr  aud  most  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 

<'  Hupfeld  imagines  that  bread  without  leaven,  being 
the  simplest  result  of  cooked  grain,  characterized  the 


old  agricultural  festival  which  existed  before  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  lamb  was  instituted. 

('  The  root  t^V X2  signifies  "  to  make  dry."  Kurtz 
thinks  that  drjiness  rather  than  sivettness  is  the  idea 
in  n^^itt.  But  sivett  in  this  connection  has  the 
sense  of  uncomipted,   or   incorruptible,  and  hence  is 
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the  Jews,  "  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth  "  must  have  been  a  clear  and  familiar  expres- 
sion to  St.  Paul's  Jewish  readers.  I5iihr  conceives 
that  as  the  blood  of  the  lamb  figured  the  act  of 
purifying,  the  getting  rid  of  the  corruptions  of 
Egypt,  the  unleavened  bread  signified  the  abiding 
state  of  consecrated  holiness. 

(c.)  The  bitter  herbs  are  generally  understood  by 
the  Jewish  writers  to  signify  the  bitter  sufferings 
which  the  Israelites  bad  endured «  (Ex.  i.  14). 
But  it  has  been  remarked  by  Abeii  Ezra  that  these 
herbs  are  a  good  and  wholesome  accompaniment 
for  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten  (see  p.  2345). 

((/.)  The  offering  of  the  Omer,  though  it  is  ob- 
viously that  part  of  the  festival  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
bore  a  distinct  analogy  to  its  historical  significance. 
It  may  have  denoted  a  deliverance  from  winter,  as 
the  laml)  signified  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  which  might  well  be  considered  as  a  winter 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.*  Again,  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first-fruits,  the  first-born  of  the  soil, 
is  an  easy  type  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-born 
of  the  Israelites.  This  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  Ex.  xiii.  2-4,  where  the  sanctification  of  the 
first-born,  and  the  unleavened  bread  which  figured 
it,  seem  to  be  emphatically  connected  with  the  time 
of  year,  Abib,  the  month  of  r/reen  ears." 

4.  No  other  shadow  of  good  things  to  come 
contained  in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the  festival  of 
the  Passover  in  expressiveness  and  completeness. 
Hence  we  are  so  often  reminded  of  it,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  in  the  ritual  and  language  of  the  Church, 
(ts  outline,  considered  in  reference  to  the  great  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites  which  it  commemorated, 
and  many  of  its  minute  details,  have  been  appro- 
priated as  current  expressions  of  the  truths  which 

easily  connected  with  dryness.  Perliaps  our  Author- 
ized Version  has  lost  something  in  expressiveness  by 
substituting  the  term  "  unleavened  bread "  for  the 
'■  sweet  bread  "  of  the  older  versions,  which  still  holds 
its  place  in  1  Esdr.  i.  19. 

o  *l^nTp  istud  comedimus  quia  amaritudine  affece- 
runt  ^gyp'tii  vitam  patruni  nostrorum  iu  ^gypto.  — 
Mainion.  in  Pesar/iim,  viii.  4. 

b  This  application  of  the  rite  perhaps  derives  some 
support  from  the  form  in  which  the  ordinary  first-fruit 
oflFering  was  presented  iu  the  Temple.  [First-fruits] 
The  call  of  Jacob  ("a  Syrian  ready  to  perisli"),  and 
the  deliverance  of  his  children  from  Egypt,  with  their 
settlement  in  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,  were  tlien  related  (Deut.  xxvi.  5-10).  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  according  to  Pesarliim,  an  ex- 
position of  this  passage  was  an  important  part  of  the 
reply  which  the  father  gave  to  his  son's  inquiry  during 
the  paschal  supper. 

The  account  of  the  procession  in  offering  the  first- 
fruits  in  the  Mishna  (Bicciirim),  with  the  probable 
reference  to  the  subject  in  Is.  xxs.  29,  can  hardly  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Passover.  The  connection 
appears  to  liave  been  suggested  by  tlie  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Abeu  Ezra,  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was 
smitten  on  the  night  of  the  P.issover.  Rcgardinj^this 
tradition,  Vitringa  says,  "Non  recipio,  nee  sperno " 
(In  Isainm  xxx.  29). 

c  See  Geseuius,  Tlies.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  called  /liiji' 
Twf  viuiv,  X.  KapTTUiv.  If  Nisan  is  a  Semitic  word, 
Besenius  thinks  that  it  means  llie  mnntk  ofjtowers.  in 
agreement  with  a  passage  in  Macarius  (Horn,  xvii.)  in 
which  it  is  called  /irji/  tu>v  avOiav.  But  he  seems  in- 
clined to  favor  an  explanation  of  tlie  word  suggested 
by  a  Zend  root,  according  to  which  it  would  signify 
the  mont/i  of  New   Yearns  Day. 
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God  has  re\ealed  to  us  in  the  fullness  of  times  in 
sending  bis  Son  upon  earth. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ecclesiastical  writers 
should  have  pushed  the  comparison  too  far,  and 
exercised  their  fancy  in  the  application  of  trifling 
or  accidental  particulars  either  to  the  facts  of  our 
Lord's  life  or  to  truths  connected  with  it.*'  But, 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  interpretation 
indicated  by  Scripture  itself,  the  application  is 
singularly  full  and  edifying.  The  deliverance  of 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  was  always  so  regarded  and  described  by  the 
prophets  as  to  render  it  a  most  apt  type  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  into  the  glorious  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free  (see  IV.  2).  The  blood  of  the 
first  paschal  lambs  sprinkled  on  the  door-ways  of 
the  houses  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best 
defined  foreshadowing  of  that  blood  which  has 
redeemed,  saved,  and  s.anetified  us  (Heb.  xi.  28). 
The  lamb  itself,  sacrificed  by  the  worshipper  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  priest,  and  its  flesh  being 
eaten  without  reserve  as  a  meal,  exhibits  the  most 
perfect  of  peace-ofFerings,  the  closest  type  of  the 
atoning  Sacrifice  who  died  for  us  and  has  made 
our  peace  with  God  (Is.  liii.  7;  John  i.  29;  of.  the 
expression  "my  sacrifice,"  Ex.  xxxiv.  25,  also  Ex. 
xii.  27;  Acts  viii.  32;  1  Cor.  v.  7;  1  Pet.  i.  18, 
19).  The  ceremonial  law,  and  the  functions  of 
the  priest  in  later  times,  were  indeed  recognized  in 
the  sacrificial  rite  of  the  Passover;  but  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  rite  showed  that  they  were 
not  essential  for  the  personal  approach  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  God  (see  IV.  3  («.);  Is.  Ixi.  G;  1  Pet. 
ii.  5,  9).  The  unleavened  bread  is  recognized  as 
the  figure  of  the  state  of  sanctification  which  is 
the  true  element  of  the  believer  in  Christ «  (1  Cor. 
V.  8).     The  haste  with  which  the  meal  was  eaten, 

''  The  crossed  spits  on  which  Justin  Martyr  laid 
stress  are  noticed,  II.  3  (a).  The  subject  is  expanded 
by  Vitringa,  Observat.  Sac.  ii.  10.  The  time  of  the 
new  moon,  at  which  the  festival  was  held,  has  been 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  brightness  of  the  appearing  of 
the  Messiah  ;  the  lengthening  of  the  days  at  that 
season  of  the  ye.ar  as  figuring  the  ever-iucreasing  light 
and  warmth  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ;  the  advanced 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  supper  was  eaten,  as  a 
representation  of  the  fullness  of  times  ;  tlie  roasting 
of  the  lamb,  as  the  effect  of  God's  wrath  against  sin  ; 
the  thorough  cooking  of  the  lamb,  as  a  lesson  that 
Christian  doctrine  should  be  well  arranged  and  di- 
gested ;  tlie  prohibition  that  any  part  of  tlie  flesh 
should  remain  till  the  morning,  as  a  foreshowing  of  the 
haste  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  removed  from 
the  cross;  the  unfermented  bread,  as  the  emblem  of  a 
humble  spirit,  while  fermented  bread  was  the  figure 
of  a  heart  puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity.  (See 
Suicer,  sub  iracrxa.)  In  the  like  spirit,  Justin  Martyr 
and  Lactantius  take  up  the  charge  against  the  Jews 
of  corrupting  the  0.  T.,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the 
Passover  of  its  clearness  as  a  witness  for  Christ.  They 
specifically  allege  that  the  following  passage  has  been 
omitted  in  the  copies  of  the  book  of  Ezra :  "  Et  dixit 
E.'^dras  ad  populum :  Hoc  pascha  salvator  noster  est, 
et  refugium  nostrum.  Cogitate  et  ascendat  in  cor 
vcstrum,  quoniam  habemus  humiliare  eum  in  signo  : 
et  post  haec  sperabimus  in  eum.  ne  descratur  hie  locus 
in  aeternimi  tempus."  (Just.  Mart.  Diato^.  cum 
Trt/pfi.;  lAict.  Inst.  iv.  18.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  words  may  liave  been  inserted  between  vv. 
20  and  21  in  Ezr.  vi  But  they  have  been  all  but 
universally  regarded  as  spurious. 

e  The  use  which  the  Fathers  made  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  Suicer,  .?   v.  afu/ios. 
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iiid  the  girt -up  loins,  the  staves  and  the  sandals, 
ire  fit  emblems  of  the  life  of  tlie  Christian  pilgrim, 
3ver  hastening  away  from  the  world  towards  his 
heavenly  destination"  (Luke  xii.  35;  1  Pet.  i.  13, 
U.  11:  £ph.  V.  15;   Heb.  xi.  13). 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Kurt/  (on  Ex.  xii. 
38 )t  that,  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  distinction 
between  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  world  was 
most  clearly  brought  out  (Kx.  xi.  7),  a  "mixed 
multitude"  went  out  ironi  Egypt  with  them  (Ex. 
xii.  38),  and  that  provision  was  then  made  for  all 
who  were  willing  to  join  the  chosen  seedand  par- 
ticipate with  them  in  their  spiritual  advantages 
(Ex.  xii.  44r).  Thus,  at  the  very  starting-point  of 
national  separation,  was  Ibreshadowed  the  calling  in 
of  the  (Sentiles  to  that  covenant  in  which  all 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

The  ofTering  of  the  Omer,  in  its  higher  signifi- 
cation as  a  symbol  of  the  first-born,  has  been 
already  noticed  (IV.  3  (c/.)).  But  its  meaning 
found  full  expression  only  in  that  First-ljorn  of  all 
creation,  who,  ha\ing  died  and  risen  again,  became 
"the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept'"  (1  Cor.  xv. 
20).  As  the  first  of  the  first-fruits,  no  other  otter- 
ing of  the  sort  seems  so  likely  as  the  Omer  to 
have  immediately  suggested  the  expressions  used 
(liom.  viii.  23,  xi.  IG;  Jam.  i.  18;  Kev.  xiv.  4). 

The  crowning  application  of  the  paschal  rites  to 
tlie  truths  of  which  they  were  the  shadowy  prom- 
ises appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  our  Lord's  death  occurred  during  the 
festival.  According  to  the  Divine  purpose,  the  true 
LamI)  of  God  was  slain  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
"the  Lord's  Passover,"  in  obedience  to  the  letter 
of  the  Law.  It  does  not  seem  needful  that,  in 
order  to  give  point  to  this  coincidence,  we  should 
(as  some  have  done)  draw  from  it  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment in  ftivor  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  having 
taken  place  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  (see  III.  2,  ii.). 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and 
Easter  stand  as  the  anniversary  of  the  same  great 
facts  as  were  foreshown  in  those  eveiits  of  which 
the  yearly  Passover  was  a  commemoration. 

As  compared  with  the  other  festivals,  the  Pass- 
over was  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  single  vic- 
tim essentially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.*  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  place 
it  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  year,  it  had  a  formal 
dignity  and  character  of  its  own.  It  was  the  rep- 
resentative festival  of  the  year,  and  in  this  unique 
position  it  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  circum- 
cision as  the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew 
Church  (Ex.  xii.  44).  We  may  .see  this  in  what 
occurred  at  Gilgal,  when  Joshua,  in  renewing  the 
Divine  covenant,  celebrated  the  Passover  imme- 
diately after  the  circumcision  of  the  people.  But 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  these  two  rites 
stood  to  each  other  did  not  become  fully  developed 
until  its  types  were  fulfilled,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
took  its  place  as  the  sacramental  feast  of  the  elect 
[leople  of  God.c    Hupfeld  well  oliserves:  "En  pul- 

«  See  Theodoret,  Interrng.  XXIV.  in  Exod.  There 
is  an  eloquent  passage  on  the  same  subject  iu  Greg. 
Naz.  Omt.  XLll. 

t>  The  only  parallel  case  to  this,  iu  the  whole  range 
of  the  public  religious  observances  of  the  Law,  seems 
\o  be  that  of  the  scapegoat  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

c  It  is  worthy  of  ninark  that  the  moderu  Jews  dis- 
tingul-ih  these  two  rites  above  all  other.s,  as  being  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  grand  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made  to  their  fathers.     Though  they  refer 
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cherrima  mysteriorum  nostrorum  exempla :  circum- 
cisio  quidem  baptismatis,  scilicet  signum  gratiae 
divinae  et  foederis  cum  Deo  jjacti,  quo  ad  sancti- 
tatem  populi  sacri  vocaniur;  Paschalis  vero  agnus 
et  ritus,  continuatje  quippe  gratiaa  divina  et  ser- 
vati  fcederis  cum  Deo  sigrnnn  et  pignus,  quo  sacra 
et  cum  Deo  et  cum  coeteris  populi  sacri  membris 
communio  usque  renovatur  et  alitur,  coense  Christi 
sacroe  typus  aptissimus!  " 

LiTKHATUKK.  —  Mishna,  Fesacliim,  with  the 
notes  in  Hurenhusius  [vol.  ii.] ;  Biihr,  Symbolik,  b. 
iv.  c.  3 ;  Hupfeld,  Dn  Fesi.  Htbr. ;  Bochart,  De 
Afino  PaschdU  (vol.  i.  of  the  Hierozoicon) ;  Ugo- 
lini.  Be  Ritibus  in  Cwn.  Dom.  ex  Pasch.  illustr. 
(vol.  xvii.  of  the  Thesduvus);  Maimonides,  De 
FvrmeiUato  el  Azyinv ;  Kosenniiiller,  Scholia  in 
Ex.  xii.,  etc. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  Pascha ;  Carp- 
zov,  App.  Crit. ;  Lightfoot,  Temjile  Service,  and 
flor.  Ihbr.  on  Matt,  xxvi.,  John  xiii.,  etc. ;  Vitrin- 
ga,  Obs.  Sac.  lib.  ii.  3,  10;  Keland,  Antiq.  iv.  3; 
Spencer,  De  Le(}.  Htbr.  ii.  4;  Kurtz,  History  of 
the  Old  Covcnrn'it,  ii.  288  tf.  (Clark's  edit.);  Hot- 
tinger,  De  Rilu  (liiniltemli  Reuin  in  Fest.  Pasch. 
{Thes.  Nov.  TheoU>yico-Philoloci.\o\.i\.)\  Buxtorf, 
Synn  (J.  J  vd.  liv'iu.;  Cudworth,  True  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

More  especially  on  the  question  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Kobinson,  Hurmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  Bibliothem  Sncrn  for  Aug.  1845;  Tho- 
luclf,  on  John  xiii.  [in  7th  ed.  of  his  Conim. 
(1857),  Einl.  pp.  38-52];  Stier,  on  John  xii.; 
Kuinoel,  on  J\Iatt.  xxvi. ;  Neander,  Life  of  Christ, 
§  265 ;  Greswell,  Harm.  Evany,  and  Dissertcv- 
tions  ;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synops.  dtr  rier  Evany.; 
Tischendorf,  S^jn.  Evany,  p.  xlv. ;  Bleek,  Dissert, 
ueber  den  Monathstny  des  Todes  Christi  {Beitrdye 
zur  Evanyelien-Kritik;  1840);  Erischmuth,  Dis- 
sertatio,  etc.  {Thes.  Theol.  Philoloy.);  Harenberg, 
Demonstralio,  etc.  (Thes.  Novus  Theol.  Phil.  vol. 
ii.).  Tholuck  praises  Eude,  Demonstridio  quod 
Chr.  in  Can.  aTaupaiffi/xai  aijnum pnschnlem  non 
comederil,  Lips.  1742.  Ellicott,  Lectures  on  the 
Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  320;  Eairbairti,  //ermeneu- 
tical  Manual,  ii.  9;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  N. 
T.  [1848]  i.  102.  S.  C. 

"*  Additional  Lileralure.  The  art.  Passm-er  by 
C.  D.  Ginsburg  in  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto's  Cy- 
clop, of  Bibl.  Lit.  deserves  notice  for  its  thorougli- 
ness,  and  for  the  minutene.ss  of  its  account  of  tlie 
later  Jewish  usages.  Winer's  art.  Pascha  in  his 
Bibl.  Realicorterbuch  is  carefully  elaborated.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  Herzog's  Retd-Encykl.  by 
Vaihinger;  the  art.  on  l\aster  (Pascha,  christ- 
liches)  and  the  early  pasch.al  controversies  is,  how- 
ever, by  Steitz. 

On  the  question  respecting  the  Last  Supper  see 
the  references  to  the  literature  under  John,  tios- 
PICL  OF,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1437,  1438.  .\mong  the  more 
i-ecent  writers  on  this  subject  the  following  are  also 
worthy  of  notice:  S.  J.  Andrews,  Life  (four 
Lord'CN.    Y.    1862),   pp.    42.5-4G0.      T.    Lewin, 


to  the  comiug  of  Elijah  in  their  ordinary  grace  at 
meals,  it  is  only  on  the.-e  occasions  that  their  expecta- 
tion of  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah  is  e.xpres.sed  by 
the  formal  observances.  When  a  child  is  circumcised, 
an  empty  chair  is  placed  at  hand  for  the  prophet  to 
occupy.  -\t  the  paschal  meal,  a  cup  of  wine  is  poured 
out  for  hiiii ;  and  at  an  appointed  moment  the  door  of 
the  room  is  solemnly  set  open  for  him  to  enter.  (Se« 
note  c,  p.  2344.) 
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Fasti  Sacri  (Lond.  1865),  p.  xxxi.  fF.  Prof.  Wm. 
Milligaii,  arts,  in  the  Contemporarij  Eevkio  for 
Aug.  and  Nov.  18G8.  Holtziuaim,  in  Bunsen's 
Bibdwerk,  viii.  305-322  (ISfJS).  Ebrard,  Wiss- 
ensch.  Krit.  d.  evdiiy.  Geschichte,  3«  Aufl.  (1868), 
pp.  615-6-tO.  C  E.  Caspari,  Chroiiol.-</eogi\  Einl. 
in  das  Leben  Jesu  Clirisli  (Hamb.  1869),  pp.  164- 
186.  Wieseler,  Beilrdye  zur  richtigen  Wdrdiijuiuj 
dev  Evangelieii  u.  d.  evinig.  Geschichle  (Gotha, 
1869),  pp.  230-283.  Of  these  writers,  Andrews 
maintains  that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  Synoptists  and  John,  —  that  they  all 
place  the  crucifixion  on  the  loth  of  Nisan.  Prof. 
Alilligan  holds  the  same  opinion,  contending  that 
the  paschal  lamb  might  be  eaten  on  any  part  u{ 
the  day  extending  from  the  evening  following  the 
14th  of  Nisan  to  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and 
thus  finding  no  difficulty  in  John  xviii.  28.  Hut 
this  view  seems  opposed  to  all  our  information 
respecting  Jewish  usage;  see  p.  2342,  note  e,  and 
corap.  Wieseler,  Bci/rd//e,  p.  246,  note.  Iloltz- 
mann  reviews  the  literature  of  the  question,  and 
linds  the  difference  between  the  Synoptists  and 
.iohn  irreconcilable.  Ebrard,  who  in  the  2d  edition 
of  his  Wissensch.  Krililc  d.  ev.  Geschichle  (1850) 
had  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Bleek 
that  John  places  the  crucifixion  on  the  14tli  of  Ni- 
san, has,  in  the  3d  edition  of  this  work,  after  a  care- 
fid  reexamination  of  the  subject,  reversed  his  con- 
clusion. Maintaining  that  John  wrote  for  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  Synoptic  (jospels, 
he  discusses  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  correct  the  chronology  of  the  first  three 
I'-vangelists  in  respect  to  the  last  da}'  of  our  Sav- 
iour's life,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  it  is  quite 
untenable.  But  supposing  John  to  assume  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  re- 
corded by  the  Synoptists,  the  controverted  passages 
in  his  Gospel  present,  as  Ebrard  thinks,  little  diffi- 
culty. According  to  Caspari,  the  Synoptists  place 
tlie  death  of  Jesus,  in  agreement  with  John,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan.  By  the  "  eating  the  Passover  " 
of  which  they  speak,  he  understands  not  the  eat- 
ing of  the  paschal  lamb,  but  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  on  the  evening  with  which  the  14th  of  Ni- 
san began,  i.  e.  after  the  sunset  of  tiie  13th.  In 
most  respects  his  view  agrees  with  that  of  West- 
cott,  Inirod.  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  335- 
341,  Amer.  ed.  But  the  difficulties,  both  archae- 
ological and  exegetical,  which  beset  this  theory, 
a[)pear  overwhelming.  The  first  day  of  unleav- 
ened bread  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  begin- 
ning with  the  evening  which  followed  the  13tli  of 
Nisan,  when  we  learn  from  the  Mishna  (Pesach.  1, 
§  4),  that  leaven  might  be  eaten  on  the  14th  till 
1 1  o'clock  A.  31.  according  to  Rabbi  Meir,  or  till  V) 
o'clock,  according  to  Kabbi  Jehudaii,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  to  destroy  it  liefore  1 1  o'clock  on 
that  day.  Wieseler  defends  with  much  learning 
and  ability  the  view  formerly  presented  by  him  in 
his  Chronol.  Synnpse  der  tier  Evangelien  (1843), 
with  which  that  of  Robinson,  Norton,  Andrews,  and 
Lewin  essentially  agree.  See  also  his  art.  Zeiicevh- 
nur.g,  neutestamentUcIie ,  in  Ilerzog's  Re'iUEncykl. 
xxi.  550  fF.  Bleek's  Beilrage  zur  /•JvaiigeUen- 
Kritik  (Berl.  1846)  is  still,  perhaps,  the  ablest 
presentation  of  the  opposite  view;  see  also  Meyer's 
Komm.,  das  Evang.  des  Johannes,  5e  Aufl.  (1869). 

A. 
*  The  Samaritans  still  observe  the  Passover  on 
Gerizim,  their  sacred  mount   (John  iv.  20),  and 
r>ith  some  customs,  especially  the  offering  of  sac- 
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rifices,  which  the  Jews  have  discontinued  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Some  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
reader.  Various  travellers  who  have  been  present 
on  the  occasion  have  described  the  scene.  We  ab 
breviate  for  our  purpose  Uean  Stanley's  narrative 
of  the  commemoration,  as  witnessed  by  him  in 
company  with  the  Prince  of  ^^'ales  and  othei's,  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1862.  In  that  instance,  for 
some  reason,  the  Samaritans  anticipated  the  14tli 
of  Nisan  by  two  days. 

On  coming  to  the  top  of  Gerizim  the  party 
found  the  little  community  of  about  152  persons 
encamped  near  the  summit  of  the  mount.  The 
women  were  shut  up  in  tents;  and  the  men  were 
assembled  on  the  rocky  terrace.  JNIost  of  the  men 
were  in  ordinary  dress;  only  about  fifteen  of  the 
elders  and  six  youths  having  any  distinguishing 
sacred  costume.  About  half  an  hour  before  sunset 
the  men  all  gathered  aljout  a  long  trough  dug  out 
for  the  occasion,  and,  assuming  the  oriental  attitude 
of  devotion,  commenced  (led  by  the  priest)  reciting 
in  a  loud  chant  prayeis,  chiefly  devoted  to  praises  of 
the  patriarchs.  In  a  short  time  the  six  young  men 
before  mentioned  suddenly  appeared  driving  along 
six  sheep  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  Mean- 
while the  sun  had  nearly  set;  the  recitation  became 
more  vehement;  and  the  entire  history  of  the  ex- 
odus was  chanted  with  furious  rapidity.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  had  touched  the  western  horizon,  the 
youths,  pausing  a  moment  to  Ijrandish  their  L)right 
knives,  suddenly  threw  the  sheep  on  their  backs 
and  drew  the  knives  across  their  throats.  They 
then  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  stained  slightly  the  noses  and  foreheads 
of  the  children.  The  animals  were  then  fleeced 
and  washed,  two  holes  ha\ing  been  dug  in  the 
mountain  side  for  that  purpose. 

After  kindling  a  fire  in  one  of  the  holes  nearest 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  while  two  cauldrons  of 
water  liung  over  it  were  boiling,  the  recitation  con- 
tinued, and  bitter  herbs  wrapped  in  a  strip  of  un- 
leavened bread  were  passed  among  the  assembly. 
After  a  short  pr.ayer,  the  youths  again  appeared, 
[X)ured  the  boiling  water  over  the  sheep,  and  fleeced 
tliem.  The  right  fore-legs  and  entrails  of  the  an- 
imals were  burnt,  the  li\er  carefully  put  back,  and 
the  victims  were  then  spitted  -on  two  transverse 
stakes  suggesting  slightly  the  crucial  form.  They 
were  then  carried  to  the  other  oven-like  hole,  in 
which  a  fire  had  been  kindled.  Into  this  they 
were  thrust,  and  a  hurdle  covered  with  wet  «arth 
placed  over  the  mouth  to  seal  up  the  oven. 

The  sacrifice  and  preparations  thus  completed, 
the  community  retired.  After  aliout  five  hours, 
shortly  after  midnight,  the  feast  began,  to  which 
the  visitors  found  themselves  admitted  with  reluc- 
tance. The'iiole  lieing  suddenly  opened,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  and  steam  issued  from  it,  and  from  the  pit 
were  dragged  successively  the  blackened  sheep,  the 
outlines  of  their  heads,  ears,  and  legs  yet  visible. 
The  bodies  were  then  thrown  upon  mats,  and 
wrajjped  in  them  were  hurried  to  the  first  trench, 
already  mentioned,  and  laid  >ipon  them  between 
two  lines  of  Samaritans.  Those  before  distin- 
guished by  their  sacred  costume  were  now  in  ad- 
dition to  that  garb  pro\'ided  with  shoes  and  staff's 
and  girded  with  ropes.  The  recitation  of  prayers 
was  reconnneiiced,  and  continued  till  they  suddenly 
seated  themselves,  alter  the  Ar.ab  fashiuii,  and 
commenced  eating.  The  flesh  was  torn  away 
piecemeal  with  their  fingers,  and  rapidly  and   si 
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lentlj  consumed.  In  ten  minutes  most  of  it  wa« 
^one,  separate  morsels  having  been  carried  to  the 
priest  and  to  the  women,  and  the  remnants  were 
jrathered  into  the  mats  and  burnt.  Careful  search 
was  then  made  for  the  particles,  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  fire.  This  finished  the  ceremony,  and 
early  the  next  morning  the  community  returned 
to  their  habitations  in  the  town. 

In  this  ceremony  the  time,  with  a  slight  variation 
on  this  special  occasion  (Kxod.  xii.  G.3):  the  place 
chosen,  outside  their  gates  and  on  their  ancient 
mountain  sanctuary  (Dent.  xvi.  1);  the  exclusion 
of  the  women  (Dent.  xvi.  16);  the  time  of  day 
(Deut.  xvi.  6);  the  recital  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Pass- 
over (Exod.  xii.  21),  27);  the  bitter  herbs  and 
unleavened  bread  with  which  it  was  eaten  (Exod. 
xii.  8);  the  mode  of  cooking  it  (Exod.  xii.  8,  U); 
the  careful  exclusion  of  foreigners  (Exod.  xii.  43) ; 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  the  meal  was  eaten 
(Exod.  xii.  11);  the  care  taken  to  consume  the 
remnants  (Exod.  xii.  10);  and  the  return  by  early 
morning  to  their  dwellings  (Deut.  xvi.  7),  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  ancient  Jewish  law  of  the 
Passover. 

The  staining  of  the  children's  foreheads  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  16);  the  fleecing  of  the  animals  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
11);  and  the  girding  as  if  for  a  journey  of  oidy 
a  few  of  the  men  (Ex.  xii.  11),  represent,  without 
exactly  imitating,  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
ancient  Jevvish  ritual.  (See  Stanley's  Jewish 
Church,  i.  559-567,  and  his  tiermons  in  the  East, 
etc.,  pp.  175-181.) 

The  ceremony  among  the  Samaritans  is  said  to 
be  gradually  assuming  this  merely  representative 
character.  The  number  of  this  singular  people  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  probably  ere  long  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover  will  be  associated  with 
Gerizim  only  as  a  tradition.  H. 

PAT'AKA  {ndrapa--  IPatnra  (sing.)]  the 
noun  is  plural),  a  Lycian  city  of  some  considerable 
note.  One  of  its  characteristics  in  the  heathen 
world  was  that  it  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  fiimous  oracle  (Hor. 
Od.  iii.  4,  64).  Fellows  says  that  the  coins  of  all 
the  district  around  show  the  ascendency  of  this 
divinity.  Patara  was  situated  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Xanthus.  The  coast  here  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  bold.  Immediately  opposite  is  the  islund 
of  Rhodes.  Patara  was  practically  the  seaport 
of  the  city  of  Xanthus,  which  was  ten  miles  dis- 
tant (Apj)ian,  B.  C.  iv.  81).  These  notices  of  its 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us  to 
the  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible  (.A.cts 
xxi.  1,  2).  St.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  close  of  his  third  mission-.iry  journey.  He 
had  just  come  from  Rhodes  (v.  1);  and  at  Patara 
he  found  a  ship,  which  was  on  the  point  of  noini,'  to 
Phoenicia  (v.  2),  and  in  which  he  completed  his 
voyage  (v.  3).  This  illustrates  the  mercantile  con- 
nection of  Patara  with  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  the  Levant.  A  good  parallel  to  the 
Apostle's  voyage  is  to  be  found  in  Liv.  xxxvii.  16. 
There  was  no  time  for  him  to  preach  the  gospel 
here,  but  still  Patara  has  a  place  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  having  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  {JHenicl. 
p.  684).  The  old  name  remains  on  the  s])ot,  and 
there  are  still  considerable  ruins,  especially  a  the- 
S-tre,  some  baths,  and  a  tri|)le  arch  which  was  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.     lUit  sand-hills  are  grad- 
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ually  concealing  these  ruins,  and  have  blocked  up 
the  harbor.  For  fuller  details  we  must  refer  to 
Beaufort's  Kavamania,  the  Jonian  Antiquities 
published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  Fellows'  Lycia 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Travels  in  Asia  Minor 
by  Spratt  and  Forbes.     [Lycia  ;  Myha.] 

J.  S.  H. 
PATHE'US  [properly  Path.k'us]  [Uadaios; 
Alex.  4>a0aios:   Facieas).  The  same  as  Pethaiii- 
AH  the  Levite  (1  Flsdr.  ix.  23;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  23). 

PATH'ROS  (OhinS  [see  below]:  naOov 
prjs  [or  pTj],  [in  Ezek.,  Rom.  Vat.]  *a0a)p^$  ; 
[in  Is.   xi.  11,  Ba^vAuvia  '■]     Phetros,  J'haiurts, 

Phathures),  gent,  noun  Pathrusim  (C^D^nS  : 
Harpoffwvieiii :  Phetrusim),  a  part  of  Egypt,  and 
a  Wizraite  tribe.  That  Pathros  was  in  I'^gypt  ad- 
mits of  no  question :  we  have  to  attempt  to  decide 
its  position  more  nearly.  In  the  list  of  the  Miz- 
raites,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after  the  Naphtuhim 
and  before  the  Casluhim ;  the  latter  lieing  followed 
by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by  the  Caph- 
torim  (Gen.  x.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Isaiah  proph- 
esies the  return  of  the  Jews  "  from  Mizraim,  and 
from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush  "  (xi.  11).  Jeremiah 
predicts  their  ruin  to  "  all  the  Jews  which  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at  Migdol,  and 
at  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  ot 
Pathros  "  (xliv.  1),  and  their  reply  is  given,  after 
this  intioduction,  "  Then  all  the  men  which  knew 
that  their  wives  had  burned  incense  unto  other 
gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by,  a  great 
nmltitude,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah  " 
(15).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  return  of  the  captive 
iigyptians  to  "  the  land  oi'  Pathros.  into  the  land 
of  their  birth  "  (xxix.  14),  and  mentions  it  with 
Egyptian  cities,  Noph  preceding  it,  and  Zoan,  No, 
Sin,  Noph  again,  Aven  (On),  Pi-beseth,  and  Te- 
haphnehes  following  it  (xxx.  13-18).  From  the 
place  of  the  Pathrusim  in  the  list  of  the  Mizra- 
ites,  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  settled  in 
Lower  Egypt,  or  the  moje  northern  part  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Four  only  of  the  Jlizraite  tribes  or  peo- 
ples can  be  probably  assigned  to  Egypt,  the  last 
four,  the  Philistines  being  considered  not  to  be  one 
of  these,  but  merely  a  colony:  these  are  the  Naph- 
tuhim,  Pathrusim,  Casluhim,  and  Caphlorim.  The 
first  were  either  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  just 
l)eyond  its  western  border;  and  the  last  in  Upper 
Egypt,  about  Coptos.  It  seems,  if  the  order  be 
geographical,  as  there  is  reaso]i  to  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  in 
Lower  Egypt,  or  not  much  above  it,  unless  there 
be  any  transposition ;  but  that  some  change  has 
been  made  is  prol)able  from  the  jiarenthetic  notice 
of  the  Philistines  following  the  Casluhim,  whereas 
it  appears  from  other  passarjes  that  it  should  rather 
follow  the  Caphtorini.  If  the  original  order  were 
Pathrusim,  Caplitorim,  Casluhim,  then  the  first 
might  have  settled  in  the  highest  part  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  two  below  them.  The  men- 
tion in  Isaiah  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Path- 
ros was  Upper  Egypt,  if  there  were  any  sound 
reason  for  the  idea  that  INIizraim  or  Rlazor  is  ever 
used  for  Lower  Egypt,  which  we  think  there  is  not. 
Utidiger's  conjecture  that  Pathros  included  part  of 
Nubia  is  too  daring  to  be  followed  {l-Mcyclop. 
Germ.  sect,  iii  tom.  xiii,p.  312),  although  there  is 
some  slender  support  for  it.  The  occurrences  in 
.Jeremiah  seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  Pathros  waa 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  whole  of  that  region  • 
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for  although  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
against  the  Jews  as  a  re<,'ion  where  tliey  dwelt 
after  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  as  tliough  to 
tlie  south,  yet  we  are  told  that  the  prophet  was 
answered  hy  the  Jews  "that  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  Pathros."  as  thougli  Fathros  were  the 
region  in  which  these  cities  were.  We  ha\e,  more- 
over, no  distinct  evidence  that  Jeremiah  ever  went 
into  Upper  Kgypt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  lie 
replied  that  the  cities  mentioned  are  so  far  apart, 
that  either  the  prophet  must  have  preached  to  tlie 
Jews  in  them  in  succession,  or  else  have  addressed 
letters  or  messages  to  them  (comp.  xxix.).  The 
notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros  as  tlie  land  of  the 
birth  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  favor  the  idea  that 
it  was  part  of  or  all  Upper  Egypt,  as  the  Thebais 
was  probably  inhabited  before  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try (comp.  //(//.  ii.  15);  an  opinion  supported  by 
the  tradition  that  the  people  of  Egypt  came  from 
Ethiopia,  and  by  the  1st  dynasty's  being  of  Thinite 
kings. 

Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Pathyrite 
noma,  the  Phaturite  of  Pimy  {H.  N.  v.  9,  §'47), 
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in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  The  first  form 
occurs  in  a  Greek  papyrus  written  in  Egypt  (ria- 
evp'iTris  rrjs  0rj/3a/Sos,  Papyr.  Anast.  vid.  Ueu- 
vens,  Letlres  a  M.  Ltlronne,  3  let.  p.  4,  .30,  ap. 
Parthey,  Vocdb.  s.  v.).  This  identification  may  lie 
as  old  us  the  LXX. ;  and  the  Coptic  version,  which 
reads HiJ-nieOTpHC,  R^niTOTpHC, 

does  not  cuntradict  it.  Tlie  discovery  of  tlie  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  town  after  which  the  nome  was 
called  puts  the  inquiry  on  a  safer  basis.  It  is  writ- 
ten HA-HAT-HEK,  "The  Abode  of  Hat-her," 
the  Egyptian  Venus.  It  may  perhaps  have  some- 
times been  written  P-H.\-HAT-HEII,  in  which 
case  the  P-H  and  T-H  would  have  coalesced  in 
the  Hebrew  form,  as  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.  [Caph- 
TOK.]      Sucli  etymologies  for  the  word  Pathros  a.s 

JX-gT-OHC,  "that  which    is    southern,"   and 

for  the  form  in  the   LXX.,     lI^-TOTpHC, 

"the  southern  (region)"  (Gesen.  Thcs-  s.  v.), 
must  be  abandoned. 

On  the  evidence  here  brought  forward,  it  seems 


Patmos,  Harbor,  etc 


reasonable  to  consider  Pathros  to  be  part  of 
I'pper  Egypt,  and  to  trace  its  name  in  that  of  the 
I'atliyrite  nome.  But  this  is  only  a  very  conjec- 
tural identification,  which  future  discoveries  may 
overthrow.  It  is  spoken  of  with  cities  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  may  suppose  it  was  but  a  small 
district,  and  (if  we  have  rightly  identified  it)  that 
when  it  Occurs  Thebes  is  specially  intended.  This 
would  account  for  its  distinctive  mention. 

II.  S.  P. 

PATHRU'SIM.     [Pathros.] 

PAT'MOS  (nar^os:  [Patmos]),  Rev.  i.  9. 
Two  recent  and  copioiis  accounts,  one  liy  a  German, 
the  otlier  liy  a  i'rench  traveller,  furnish  us  witli 
very  full  information  regarding  this  island.  Koss 
visited  it  in  1841,  and  describes  it  at  length  (Tici- 
sen  avf  den  ijrieclnsclten  Insdn  iles  iiyahcla-n 
Meercs,  ii.  12.3-131)).  (Jueriii,  some  years  later, 
spent  a  month  there,  and  enters  into  more  detail, 


«  *  Dean  Stanley  visited  Patmos  in  returning  from 
bis  second  visit  to  Palestine  (18;i2).  See  his  account 
of  the  visit,   Sermons  in  the   Kiist,  etc.,  pp.  225-231. 


I  especially  as  regards  ecclesiastical  antiquities  and 
traditions  {Description  de  l'  Jle  de  Patmos  ct  de  V He 
de  Santos,  Paris,  1866,  pp.  1-120).  Among  the 
older  travellers  who  have  visited  Patmos  we  may 
especially  mention  Tournefbrt  and  Pococke.  See 
aho  Walpole's  Turkey,  ii.  43." 

The  aspect  of  the  island  is  peculiarly  rugged 
and  bare.  And  such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St. 
John  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  what  wc  read  of  tlie  custom  of  the  period.  It 
was  the  common  practice  to  send  exiles  to  the  most 
rocky  and  desolate  islands  ("in  asperrimas  Insu- 
lanim").  See  Suet.  Tit.  8;  Juv.  Sat.  i.  73. 
Such  a  scene  too  was  suitable  (if  we  may  presume 
to  say  so)  to  the  sublime  and  awful  ro\clation 
which  the  Apostle  received  there.  It  is  possible 
indeed  that  there  was  more  greenness  in  Patmos 
formerly  than  now.  Its  name  in  the  Middle  .\ges 
was  Pnlmosa.     But   this  has  now  almost  entirely 


Tho  points  on  which  he  touclies  are  the  traditions  of 
I'atmo.s,  and  its  connection  with  the  Apocalypse. 

II. 
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given  place  to  the  old  classical  name;  and  there  is 
just  one  palm-tree  in  the  island,  in  a  valley  which 
is  called  "the  Saint's  Garden"  (6  /c^ttos  tov 
'Oaiov)-  Here  and  there  are  a  few  poor  olives, 
about  a  score  of  cypresses,  and  other  trees  in  the 
same  scanty  proportion. 

Patinos  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  very  narrow  isth- 
mus, where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  harbor  and 
the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south,  crowning  a 
commanding  height,  is  the  celebrated  monastery, 
which  bears  the  name  of  "John  the  Divine." 
Half-way  up  the  ascent  is  the  cave  or  grotto  where 
tradition  says  that  St.  John  received  the  lievela- 
tion,  and  which  is  still  called  tJ»  airiiAaiov  rrjs 
' h.iroKa\{>^eais-  A  view  of  it  (said  by  Koss  to  be 
not  very  accurate)  will  be  found  in  Ciioiseul-Gouf- 
fier,  i.  pi.  57.  Both  Koss  and  Guerin  give  a  very 
full,  and  a  very  melancholy  account  of  the  library 
of  the  monastery.  There  were  in  it  formerly  600 
MSS.  There  are  now  240,  of  which  Guerin  gives 
a  catalogue.  Two  ought  to  be  mentioned  here, 
which  profess  to  furnish,  under  the  title  of  ai 
neploSoL  rov  deo\6you,  an  account  of  St.  John 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  One  of  them  is 
attributed  to  Pmchorus,  an  alleged  disciple  of  St. 
John ;  the  other  is  an  abridgment  of  the  same  by 
Nicetas,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  Various 
places  in  the  island  are  incorporated  in  the  legend, 
and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  points  of  interest. 
There  is  a  published  Latin  translation  in  the  Btb- 
liutJiecn  Maximn  Palruin  (1677,  tom.  ii. ),  but  with 
curious  modifications,  one  great  olject  of  which  is 
to  disengage  St.  John's  martyrdom  from  Ephesus 
(where  the  legend  places  it),  and  to  fix  it  in  IJonie. 

We  have  only  to  atld  that  Patmos  is  one  of  the 
Sporades,  and  is  in  tJjat  part  of  the  ^Egean  which 
is  called  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous on  the  right  when  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
(Acts  XX.  15,  xxi.  1)  from  Samos  to  Cos. 

J.  S.  H. 

PATRIARCHS.  The  name  iraTptdpxv^  is 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4),  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  8.  9),  and  to  David 
(Acts  ii.  29);  and  is  apparently  intended    to  be 

equivalent  to  the  phrase  iHIDS  i'T'S  ti"S~l,  the 
"  head  "  or  "  prince  of  a  tribe,'"  so  often  found  in 
the  O.  T.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  LXX. 
in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  31,  xxvii.  22;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20, 
xxvi.  12.  In  common  usage  the  title  of  patriarch 
is  assigned  especially  to  those  whose  lives  ai-e  re- 
corded in  Scripture  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
By  the  "  patriarchal  system  "  is  meant  that  state 
of  society  which  developed  itself  naturally  out  of 
family  relations,  before  the  formation  of  nations 
properly  so  called,  and  the  establishment  of  regular 
government:  and  by  the  "patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion "  the  connnunion  into  which  God  was  pleased 
to  enter  with  tiie  fiiniilies  of  Seth,  Noah,  and  Abra- 
ham, before  tbe  c.tII  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  patriarclial  times  are  naturally  divided  into 
the  ante-diluvian  and  post-dihivian  jteriods. 

1.  In  the  former  the  Scripture  record  contains 
little  except  the  list  of  the  line  from  Seth,  through 
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Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, and  Lamech,  to  Noah;  with  the  ages  of  each 
at  their  periods  of  generation  and  at  their  deaths. 
[Chronology.]  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this, 
is  given  the  line  of  Cain;  Enoch,  Irad,  Mehujael, 
Methusael,  Lamech,  and  the  sons  of  Lamech,  Ja- 
bal,  Julial,  and  Tubal-Cain.  To  the  latter  line  are 
attributed  the  first  signs  of  material  civilization, 
i  the  building  of  cities,  the  division  of  classes,  and 
the  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts;  while  the  only 
moral  record  of  their  history  obscurely  speaks  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  [Lajikch.]  In  the  for- 
mer line  the  one  distinction  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  tiue  God  (with  the  constant  recollection  of  the 
jn-omised  "seed  of  the  woman'")  which  is  seen  in 
its  fullest  perfection  in  Enoch  and  Noah ;  and  the 
only  allusion  to  their  occupation  (Gen.  v.  29)  seems 
to  show  that  they  continued  a  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural race.  The  entire  corruption,  e^en  of  the 
chosen  family  of  Seth,  is  traced  (in  Gen.  vi.  1-4) 
to  the  union  between  "  the  sons  of  God  "  and  "the 
daughters  of  men"  (Heb.  "of  Adam").  This 
union  is  generally  explained  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators of  a  contact  with  supernatural  powers  of 
evil  in  the  persons  of  fallen  angels;  most  modern 
interpretation  refers  it  to  intermarriage  between 
the  lines  of  Seth  and  Cain.  The  latter  is  intended 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  former  view,  which  nevertheless  is 
undoubtedly  far  more  accordant  with  the  usage  of 
the  phi-ase  "  sons  of  God  "  in  the  O.  T.  (comp.  Job 
i.  6,  xxxviii.  7),  and  with  the  language  of  the 
passage  in  Genesis  itself.  (See  Maitland's  Kruvin, 
Essay  vi.) 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  as  to  the  ante- 
diluvian period  turns  on  the  longevity  assigned  to 
the  patriarchs.  \\'ith  the  single  exception  of  Enoch 
(whose  departure  from  the  earth  at  365  years  of 
age  is  exceptional  in  every  sense),  their  ages  vary 
from  777  (Lamech)  to  969  (Methuselah).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  longevity  disappears  gradu- 
ally after  the  Flood.  To  Shem  are  assigned  600 
years;  and  thence  the  ages  diminish  down  to  Te- 
rah  (205  years),  Abraham  (175),  Isaac  (180),  Jacob 
(147),  and  Joseph  (110).« 

This  statement  of  ages  is  clear  and  definite.  To 
supjx)se,  with  some,  that  the  name  of  each  patri- 
arch denotes  a  clan  or  fitmily,  and  his  age  its  dura- 
tion, or,  with  others,  that  the  word  H^t?.''  (because 
it  properly  signifies  "iteration  ")  may,  in  spite  of 
its  known  and  invariable  usage  for  "  year,"  denote 
a  lunar  revolution  instead  of  a  solar  one  {i.  e.  a 
month -instead  of  a  year)  in  this  passage,  appears 
to  be  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difficulty.'^  It  must 
either  be  accepted,  as  a  [ilain  statement  of  fact,  or 
regarded  as  purely  fiibulous,  like  the  legendary  as- 
signment of  immense  ages  to  the  early  Indian  or 
Babylonian  or  Egyptian  kings. 

The  latter  alternative  is  adopted  without  scruple 
iiy  many  of  the  (ierman  coujmentators,  some  of 
whom  attempt  to  find  such  significance  in  the 'pa- 
triarchal names  as  to  make  them  pei-soni(y  natural 
powers  or  human  qualities,  like  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods of  mythology.     It  belongs  of  course  to  the 


a  The  Hebrew  text  is  here  taken  throughout  :  for 
the  variations  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, see  Chronoiooy. 

b  It  is  likely  enough  that  the»year  (as  in  so  many 
ancient  calenders)  may  be  a  lunar  jear  of  354  or  355 
days,  or  even  a  year  of  10  mouths  :  but  this  makes  no 


real  diflcrenre.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
corruption  in  the  text,  which  may  afTect  the  numbers 
given  :  but  tlic  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  is  noticed 
and  commented  upon,  as  a  well-known  fact,  by  Jose- 
phus  {Am.  i.  3.  §  9). 
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mythical  \iew  of  Scripture,  destroying  its  claim, 
in  any  sense,  to  authority  and  special  inspiration. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  ditficulty  is  involved.  With 
our  scanty  linowledge  of  what  is  really  meant  hy 
"  dyhig  of  old  age,"  with  the  certainty  that  very 
great  effects  are  produced  on  tlie  duration  of  life, 
both  of  men  and  animals,  by  eveji  slight  changes 
of  habits  and  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  niiglit  be  «  priuii  probable  in  this  respect  in 
the  aiitetiiluvian  period,  or  to  determine  under 
what  conditions  the  process  of  continual  decay  and 
reconstruction,  which  sustains  animal  life,  might 
lie  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  constant  attribu- 
tion in  all  legends  of  great  age  to  primeval  men  is 
at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  distortion  of  fact,  as  a 
mere  in\ention  of  fancy.  But  even  if  tlie  ditficulty 
were  greater  than  it  is,  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  book,  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to 
be  a  treasure  for  all  ages,  could  he  permitted  to 
contain  a  statement  of  plain  facts,  given  undoubt- 
ingly,  and  with  an  elaljorate  show  of  accuracy,  and 
yet  purely  and  gratuitously  fabulous,  in  no  sense 
bearing  on  its  great  religious  subject.  If  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  Scripture  be  believed,  its  authority 
must  be  accepted  in  this,  as  in  other  cases;  and 
the  list  of  tlie  ages  of  the  patriarchs  be  held  to  be 
(what  it  certainly  claims  to  be)  a  statement  of  real 
facts. 

2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more 
is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory. 

It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  "  Cove- 
nant" given  to  Noah  is  one  free  from  all  condi- 
tion, and  fraught  with  natural  blessings,  extending 
to  all  alike;  the  one  great  command  (against  blood- 
shed) which  marks  it,  is  based  on  a  deep  and  uni- 
versal ground;  tlie  fulfillment  of  the  blessing,  '•  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  is 
expressly  connected,  first  with  an  attempt  to  set  up 
an  universal  kingdom  round  a  local  centre,  and 
then  (in  Gen.  x. )  w"ith  the  formation  of  the  various 
nations  by  conquest  or  settlement,  and  with  the 
peopling  of  all  the  world.  But  the  history  soon 
narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe  or  fomily, 
and  afterwards  touches  the  general  history  of  the 
ancient  world  and  its  empires,  only  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  this. 

It  is  in  this  last  stage  that  the  principle  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is 
based  on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties  and  paternal 
authority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which 
is  natural  and  original,  is  inevitably  the  foundation 
of  the  earliest  form  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen 
most  perfectly  in  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not 
affected  by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealtli.  It  is  one,  from  tlie  nature  of  the 
case,  limited  in  its  scope,  depending  more  on  its 
sacredness  tlian  its  power,  and  giving  room  for 
much  exercise  of  freedom ;  and,  as  it  extends  from 
the  family  to  tlie  tribe,  it  must  become  less  strin- 
gent and  less  concentrated,  in  proportion  to  its 
wider  ditfusion.  In  Scripture  this  authority  is  con- 
secrated by  an  ultimate  reference  to  God,  ask^the 
God  of  the  i):itriarch,  the  Father  (that  is)  both  of 
him  and  his  cliildren.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
idea  of  (Jod's  Fatherhood  carried  with  it  the  knowl- 
edge of  man's  personal  comnuinion  with  his  nature 
(which  is  revealed  by  the  Incarnation);  it  rather 
implied  faith  in  his  protection,  and  a  free  and  lov- 
ing obedience  to  his  authority,  with  the  hope  (more 
or  less  assured)  of  some  greater  blessing  from  Him 
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in  the  coming  of  the  promised  seed.  At  the  same 
time,  this  faith  was  not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as 
it  was  prone  to  do,  into  an  appropriation  of  (iod, 
as  tlie  mere  tutelary  God  of  the  tribe.  The  Lord, 
it  is  true,  suflijrs  Himself  to  be  called  "  the  God  of 
Shem,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  "  but 
He  also  reveals  Himself  (and  that  emphatically,  as 
though  it  were  his  peculiar  title)  as  the  "  God  Al- 
mighty "  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11);  He  is 
addressed  as  the  "  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (xviii. 
'25),  and  as  such  is  known  to  have  intercourse  with 
Fharaoh  and  Abimelech  (xii.  17,  xx.  o-8),  to  hal- 
low tlie  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  (xiv.  18-20),  and 
to  execute  wrath  on  Sodom  and  (.iomorrah.  All 
tliis  would  confirm  what  the  generality  of  the  cove- 
nant witii  Noah,  and  of  the  promise  of  blessing  to 
"all  nations"  in  Abraham's  seed  must  have  dis- 
tinctly taught,  that  the  chosen  family  were,  not 
substitutes,  but  representatives,  of  all  mankind,  and 
that  God's  relation  to  them  was  only  a  clearer  and 
more  perfect  type  of  that  in  which  He  stood  to  all. 

Still  the  distinction  and  preservation  of  the 
chosen  fomily,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  paternal 
authority,  are  the  special  purposes,  which  give  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  history,  and  of  the  in- 
stitutions recorded.  For  this  tiie  birthright  (prob- 
ably carrying  with  it  the  priesthood)  was  reserved 
to  the  first-born,  belonging  to  him  by  inheritance, 
3et  not  assured  to  him  till  he  received  his  father's 
blessing;  fur  this  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was 
jealously  and  even  cruelly  guarded,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7,  13,  31  (Dinah),  and  in  xxxviii.  24  (Tu- 
mar),  from  the  license  of  the  world  without;  and 
all  intermarriage  with  idolaters  was  considered  as 
treason  to  the  I'amily  and  the  God  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34,  3-5,  xxvii.  4G,  xxviii.  1,  O-i}).  Nat- 
ural obedience  and  affection  are  the  earthly  virtues 
especially  brought  out  in  the  history,  and  the  sins 
dwelt  upon  (from  the  irreverence  of  Hain  to  the 
selling  of  Joseph)  are  all  such  as  offend  against 
tiiese. 

The  type  of  character  formed  imder  it,  is  one 
imperfect  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  be- 
cause not  yet  tried  by  the  subtler  temptations,  or 
forced  to  contemplate  the  deeper  questions  of  life; 
but  it  is  one  remarkably  simple,  affectionate,  and 
free,  such  as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  au- 
thority, derived  from  God  and  centering  in  Him, 
yet  allowing,  under  its  unquestioned  sacredness,  a 
familiarity  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  Him, 
which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  stern  and 
awful  character  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To 
contenqilate  it  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  is 
like  looking  back  on  tlie*  unconscious  freedom  and 
innocence  of  childhood,  with  that  deeper  insight 
and  strength  of  character  which  are  gained  by  the 
experience  of  manhood.  We  see  in  it  the  germs 
of  the  futurCj  of  the  future  revelation  of  God,  and 
the  future  trials  and  development  of  man. 

It  is  on  this  fact  that  the  typical  interpretation 
of  its  history  depends,  an  interpretation  sanctioiied 
directly  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  iv.  21- 
31;  Heb.  vii.  1-17),  indirectly  supported  by  other 
passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xxiv.  37-30;  Luke 
xvii.  28-32;  Rom.  ix.  10-13,  etc.),  and  instinct- 
ively adopted  by  all  who  have  studied  the  history 
itself. 

Even  in  the  brief  outline  of  the  antediluvian 
period,  we  may  recognize  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  division  of  mankind  into 
the  two  great  classes,  the  struggle  between  the 
power  of  evil  and  good,  the  apparent  triumph  of 
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the  evil,  and  its  destruction  in  the  final  judgment. 
In  the  post-diluvian  history  of  the  chosen  i'aniily, 
is  seen  the  distinction  of  the  true  helievers,  pos- 
sessors of  a  special  covenant,  special  revelation,  and 
special  privileges,  from  the  world  vi'ithout.  In  it 
is  therefore  shallowed  out  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  Cliristian  Church,  as  regards  the  free- 
dom of  their  co\enant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
their  revelation,  and  the  pecuhar  blessings  and 
temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctive  po- 
sition. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  unfolding  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  patriarchs  under  this  dispen.sation 
should  have  a  typical  interest.  Abraham,  as  the 
type  of  a  faith,  both  bra\e  and  patient,  gradually 
and  continuously  growing  under  the  education  of 
various  trials,  stands  contrasted  with  the  lower 
character  of  Jacob,  in  whom  the  .same  faith  is  seen, 
tainted  with  deceit  and  selfi.shness,  and  needing 
therefore  to  be  purged  by  disaj)pointnient  and  sul- 
fering.  Isaac  in  the  passive  gentleness  and  sub- 
missiveness,  which  characterizes  his  whole  life,  and 
is  seen  especially  in  his  willingness  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  hand  of  his  father,  and  Joseph,  in  the  more 
active  spirit  of  love,  in  which  he  rejoiced  to  save 
his  family  and  to  forgive  those  who  had  persecuted 
and  sold  him,  set  forth  the  perlect  spirit  of  son- 
ship,  and  are  seen  to  be  types  especially  of  Him, 
in  whom  alone  that  spirit  dwelt  in  all  fnllne.ss. 

This  typical  character  in  the  hands  of  the  myth- 
ical school  is,  of  course,  made  an  argument  against 
the  historical  reality  of  the  whole;  those  who  rec- 
ognize a  unity  of  principle  in  God's  di.'^pensations 
at  all  times,  will  be  prepared  to  find,  even  in  their 
earliest  and  simplest  form,  the  same  features  which 
are  more  fully  developed  in  their  later  periods. 

A.  B. 

*  With  reference  to  the  individual  patriarchs,  the 
reader  will  consult  the  articles  which  treat  of  them 
under  their  respective  names  in  the  Dictionary. 
See  also  Hess,  Gesch.  dtr  Patriarchen,  2  vols. 
(1785);  the  art.  Patriarchen  des  A.  Test.,  by  J. 
P.  Lange,  in  Herzog's  Real-Kncykl.  xi.  192-200  ; 
Kurtz,  Gtscliichte  des  A.  Bundes,  i.  1.3!) -344 
(18.53);  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  3^  Ausg., 
i.  412-519,  or  pp.  300-362,  English  translation; 
Stanley,  T/ie  Patriarchs  (Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacol), 
Joseph),  in  his  Jewish  Church,  i.  3-108  (Lectt. 
i.-iv.);  and  Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jeics,  i.  47-92 
(X.  Y.  1864).  The  interesting  articles  on  Heroes 
of  Hehreio  History  by  the  Bishoj)  of  Oxford  (Sam- 
uel Wilberforce),  in  Good  Words  for  1869,  include 
the  patriarchs.  H. 

PAT'ROBAS  inar po&as  :  Patrobas).  A 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  According  to  late  and 
uncertain  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the  70  discijJes, 
became  bishop  of  Puteoli  (Pseudo-Hippolytus,  I)e 
LXX.  Apostolis),  and  sufiered  martyrdom  together 
with  Philologus  on  Nov.  4th  (Kstius).  Like  many 
other  names  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.,  this  was  borne 
bv  at  least  one  member  of  the  euiperor's  household 
(Suet.  Galba,  20;  Martial,  Kp.  ii.  32,  3).  Prob- 
ably the  name  is  a  contraction,  like  others  of  the 
same  termination,  and  stands  for  HaTpJ/Sios  (see 
Wolf,  Cur.  Philolo;/.).  W.  T.  B. 

PAT'ROCLUS  or  PATRO'CLUS  (nd- 
rpoK\os-  Patrocius),  the  father  of  Nicanor,  the 
famous  adversary  of  Judas  Jlaccaboeus  (2  ftlacc. 
t'iii.  9). 

«  PATTERNS,  as  employed  in  Ileb.  ix.  23, 
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confuses  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  Greek  term 
is  inroSfiyfj.a  and  may  signify,  indeed.  ])attern,  or 
example  (see  John  xiii.  15;  Heb.  iv.  11),  but  de- 
notes also  figure,  outline,  copy.  The  latter  n)ust 
be  meant  in  the  above  passage ;  for  the  sacred  writ- 
er there  represents  the  "heavenly  things"  spoken 
of,  which  require  no  purilication,  as  themselves 
"  the  patterns  "  or  archetypes,  of  which  the  earthly 
tabernacle  and  its  appurtenances  were  the  copies, 
and  not  the  reverse  of  this,  a.s  in  the  A.  V.,  i.  e. 
the  earthly  things,  as  "the  patterns,"  at  least,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  use  of  this  expression. 
[TABKKMACI.K.]  The  older  versions  (Tyndale, 
Cranmer,  the  Genevan)  have  more  correctly  "si- 
militudes." In  Heb.  viii.  5,  "  pattern "  answers 
to  rvnos,  and  occurs  in  its  proper  sense.  H. 

PA'tJ  (-1272,  but  in  1  Chr.  i.  50,  Pa'i,  ''V?, 
though  some  copies  agree  with  the  reading  in  Gen.: 
^uydp:  Phau),  the  capital  of  Iladar,  king  of  Edoni 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Its  position  is  unknown.  The 
only  name  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  it  is 
Piiauara,  a  ruined  place  in  Idumaja  mentioned  by 
Seetzen.  W.  L.  B. 

PAUL  {TlavXos-  Paidus),  the  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 

Orit/iiud  Authorities.  —  Nearly  all  the  original 
materials  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  are  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apo.stles,  and  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles. Out  of  a  comparison  of  these  authorities  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  construct  his  account 
of  the  really  important  period  of  the  Apostle's  life. 
The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  have 
left  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which 
we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowledge;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few 
particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  termi- 
nates. 

The  history  and  the  epistles  He  side  by  side,  and 
are  to  all  appearance  quite  independent  of  one  an- 
other. It  was'not  the  purpose  of  the  historian  to 
write  a  life  of  St.  Paul,  even  as  much  as  the  re- 
ceived name  of  his  book  would  seem  to  imply. 
The  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  an 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  the  earth.  The  large  space  which  St.  Paul 
occupies  in  it  is  due  to  the  important  part  which 
he  bore  in  spreading  that  kingdom  As  to  the 
epistles,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they 
were  written  without  reference  to  the  history;  and 
there  is  no  attempt  in  the  Canon  to  combine  them 
with  it  so  as  to  form  what  we  should  call  in  modern 
phrase  'the  Apostle's  "  Lifie  and  Letters."  What 
amount  of  agreement,  and  what  amount  of  discrep- 
ancy, may  be  observed  between  these  independent 
authorities,  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance,  and  one  upon  which  various  opin- 
ions are  entertained.  The  mcist  ad\erse  and  extreme 
criticism  is  ably  represented  liy  Dr.  Baui'  of  Tiibin- 
gen,"  who  finds  so  much  opposition  between  what 
he  holds  to  be  the  few  authentic  I'auline  epistles 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  pronounces 
the  history  to  be  an  interested  fiction.  But  his 
criticism  is  the  very  caricature  of  captiousness. 
AVe  have  but  to  imagine  it  applied  to  any  history 
and  letters  of  acknowledged  authenticity,  and  we 
feel  irresistibly  how  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  it 
is.     Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is  not  to 


n  In  his  Pmilus  der  AposletJesu  CArisii,  Stuttgart, 
1845  [2e  Aufl.,  1866-67]. 
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be  denied  that  difficulties  are  to  be  met  with  in 
reconciling  completely  the  Acts  and  the  received 
epistles  of  St.  Paul.  What  the  solutions  of  such 
difficulties  may  be,  whether  there  are  any  direct 
contradictions,  how  far  the  apparent  ditterences  may 
be  due  to  the  purpose  of  the  res()ective  writers,  by 
what  arrangement  all  the  facts  presented  to  us  may 
best  be  dove-tailed  together,  —  these  are  the  various 
questions  which  have  given  so  much  occupation  to 
the  critics  and  expositors  of  St.  Paul,  and  upon 
some  of  which  it  seems  to  be  yet  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  decisive  conclusion. 

We  shall  assume  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be 
A  genuine  and  authentic  work  of  St.  Luke,  the  com- 
panion of  St.  I'aul,  and  shall  speak  of  the  epistles 
at  the  places  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in 
the  history. 

Prominent  Points  in  t/ie  Life. — It  may  be  well 
to  state  beforehand  a  few  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences upon  which  the  great  work  done  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  world  is  seen  to  depend,  and  which  therefore 
serve  as  landmarks  in  his  life.  Foremost  of  all  is 
his  Conversion.  This  was  the  main  root  of  his 
whole  life,  outward  and  inward.  Next  after  this, 
we  may  specify  his  Labors  at  Antioch.  From 
these  we  pass  to  the  Fi)'sl  Missionnry  Journey,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  iii  which  St  Paul 
first  assumed  the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  Tlie  Visit  to  Jerusilem, 
for  the  sake  of  settling  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  critical 
"point,  both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Apostle.  T/ie  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Europe,"-  with  the  memorable  visits  to  Philippi, 
Athens,  and  Corinth,  was  the  boldest  step  in  the 
carrying  out  of  St.  Paul's  mission.  A  third  great 
missionary  journey,  chiefly  characterized  by  a  long 
stay  (it  Jiphcsiis,  is  further  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  four  leading  epistles.  This  was  inniie- 
diately  followed  by  the  apprehension  of  St.  Paul 
at  Jerusf'leni,  and  his  imprisonment  at  Ctesarea. 
And  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  a  full  narra- 
tive is  the  Voyif/e  to  Rome. 

The  relation  of  these  events  to  external  chronol- 
ogy will  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  before  his  Conversion.  —  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed  preacher 
of  Christ  to  the  (Senliles.  the  Apostle  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saul.  This  was  the  Jewish  name 
which  he  received  from  bis  Jewish  parents.  But 
though  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  was  born  in 
a  Gentile  city.  Of  his  parents  we  know  nothing,'' 
except  that  his  father  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Phil.  iii.  5),  and  a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  0),  that 
he  had  acquired  by  some  means  the  Konian  fran- 
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«  *  It  is  by  no  means  ct-rtain  (if  that  be  meant  in 
the  text  above)  that  Paul  first  introduced  tlie  Gospel 
into  Europe.  Writers  ou  the  book  of  Acts  often  make 
this  statement  (see  liaumgarteu's  Aposlelgeschichte,  i. 
495).  Philippi  was  the  first  city  in  Europe  wliere  Paul 
himself  preached  ;  but  in  all  probability  Rome,  at  least, 
had  received  the  Go.spel  at  an  earlier  period.  This  re- 
sult was  the  more  inevitable,  because  in  addition  tOktlie 
general  intercourse  between  that  capital  of  the  world 
and  the  E;ist,  "  strangers  of  Rome  "  (Acts  ii.  10),  /.  f. 
Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes,  were  pi'esent  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  heard  the  preaching  of 
Peter.  The  Cretans  too.  who  were  present  on  this 
occasion,  may  have  carried  with  them  the  seed  of  tlie 
word  to  Crete,  from  which  sprung  the  churches  of  that 
Island,  of  whose  origin  we  have  otherwise  no  informa- 
tion. H. 


chise  ("I  was  free  born,"  Acts  xxii.  28.,  and  that 
he  was  settled  in  Tarsus.  "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tai-sns, 
a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  "'  (Acts 
xxi.  3d}.  Our  attention  seems  to  be  .specially 
called  to  this  birthplace  and  early  home  of  Saul  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  it  in  connection  with  his 
name.  Here  he  must  liave  learnt  to  use  the 
Greek  language  with  freedom  and  mastery  in  both 
speaking  and  writing;  and  the  general  tone  and 
atmosphere  of  a  cultivated  comnumity  cannot  have 
been  without  their  effect  upon  his  liighly  suscep- 
til>le  nature.  At  Tarsus  also  he  learnt  that  trade 
of  cr/CTji/oTToio's  (Acts  xviii.  .3),  at  which  he  after- 
wards occasionally  wrought  with  bis  own  hands. 
There  was  a  goat's-hair  cloth  called  CUicium, 
manufactured  in  Cilicia,  and  largely  used  for  tents. 
Saul's  trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents  of 
this  hair  cloth.  [Tentmakisr,  Amer.  ed.]  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  family  were  in  the  necessitous 
condition  which  such  manual  labor  commoidy  im- 
plies; for  it  was  a  wholesome  custom  amongst  tha 
Jews,  to  teach  every  child  some  trade,  though  there 
might  be  little  prospect  of  his  depending  upon  it 
for  his  living. 

When  St.  Paul  makes  his  defense  before  his 
countrymen  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.),  he  tells  them 
that  though  born  in  Tarsus,  he  had  been  "  brought 
up  "  (avareSpa/x^eVoj)  in  Jerusalem.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  yet  a  boy,  when  he  was  re- 
moved, in  all  probability  for  the  sake  of  his  educa- 
tion, to  the  Holy  City  of  his  fathers.  We  may 
imagine  him  arriving  there  perhaps  at  some  age  ° 
between  10  and  15,  already  a  Hellenist,  speaking 
Greek  and  familiar  with  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  the  elements  of  Gentile  learning,  —  to  be 
taught  at  Jerusalem  "  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  tlie  law  of  the  fathers."  He  learnt,  he 
says,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  He  who  was  to 
resist  so  stoutly  the  usurpations  of  the  Law ,  had  for 
his  teacher  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
doctors  of  the  law.  [Gamaliel.]  It  is  singular, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  well-known  intervention 
in  the  Apostolical  history,  the  master's  counsels  of 
toleration  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  persecut- 
ing zeal  so  soon  displayed  by  the  pupil.  The  tem- 
per of  Gamaliel  himself  was  moderate  and  candid, 
and  he  was  personally  free  from  bigotry ;  but  his 
teaching  was  that  of  the  strictest  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  bore  its  natural  fruit  when  lodged  in  the  ardent 
and  thorough -going  nature  of  Saul.  Other  fruits, 
besides  that  of  a  zeal  wliich  pei-secuted  the  Church, 
may  no  doubt  be  referred  to  tlie  time  when  Saul 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  A  thorough  training 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  elders 

>)  The  story  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Scrip.  EccL  Cat. 
"  Paulus  ")  thr.t  St.  Paul's  parents  lived  at  Gischala  in 
Galilee,  and  that,  having  been  born  there,  the  infant 
Saul  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Tarsus  upon  the 
taking  of  that  city  by  the  Romans,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  Giscliala  was  not  taken  until  a  much 
later  time,  and  with  the  Apostle's  own  statement  that 
lie  was  born  at  Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

'-•  His  sords  in  the  speech  before  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi. 
4,  5),  acjording  to  the  received'  text,  refer  exclusively 
to  his  life  at  Jerusalem.  But  if  we  read,  with  the  bet- 
ter authorities,  ev  re  'lep.  for  ev  'Up.  he  may  be  speak- 
ing of  the  life  he  led  "amongst  his  own  people"  at 
Tarsus  or  elsewhere,  as  well  as  of  his  residence  at 
Jerusalem. 
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under  an  acute  and  accomplished  master,  must 
ha\e  done  much  to  exercise  the  mind  of  Saul,  and 
to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  the  subjects  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  be  so  intensely  interested. 
And  we  are  not  at  all  bound  to  suppose  that,  be- 
cause his  zeal  for  the  Law  was  strong  enough  to  set 
him  upon  persecuting  the  believers  in  Jesus,  he  had 
therefore  experienced  none  of  the  doubts  and  strug- 
gles which,  according  to  his  subsequent  testimony, 
it  was  the  nature  of  the  Law  to  produce.  On  the 
contrary,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  these  as  absent 
from  the  spiritual  life  of  Saul  as  he  passed  from 
boyhood  to  manhood.  Earnest  persecutors  are, 
oftener  than  not,  men  who  have  been  tormented  liy 
inward  struggles  and  perplexities.  The  pupil  of 
Gamaliel  may  have  been  crushing  a  multitude  of 
conflicts  in  his  own  mind  when  he  threw  himself 
into  the  holy  work  of  extirpating  the  new  heresy. 

Saul  was  yet  "a  young  man"  (reariay,  Acts 
vii.  58),  when  the  Church  experienced  that  sudden 
expansion  which  was  connected  with  the  ordaining 
of  the  Se\en  appointed  to  serve  tables, .and  with 
the  special  power  and  inspiration  of  Stephen. 
Amongst  those  who  disputed  with  Stephen  were 
some  "  of  them  of  Cilicia."  We  naturally  think 
of  Saul  as  having  been  one  of  these,  when  we  find 
him  afterwards  keeping  the  clothes  of  those  sub- 
orned witnesses  who,  according  to  the  Law  (Deut. 
xvii.  7),  were  the  first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen. 
"  Saul,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  significantly,  "  was 
consenting  unto  his  death."  The  angelic  glory 
that  shone  from  Stephen's  face,  and  the  Divine 
truth  of  his  words,  failing  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
religious  hatred  now  burning  in  Saul's  breast,  must 
have  emliittered  and  aggravated  its  rage.  Saul 
was  passing  through  a  terrible  crisis  for  a  man  of 
his  nature.  But  he  was  not  one  to  be  moved  from 
his  stern  jiurjiose  by  the  native  refinement  and  ten- 
derness which  he  must  have  been  stifling  within 
him.  He  was  the  most  unwearied  and  unrelenting 
of  persecutors.  "As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the 
Church,  entering  into  every  house,"  and  haling  men 
and  women,  committed  them  to  prison"  (Acts 
viii.  3). 

Saul's  Conversion.  —  The  persecutor  was  to  be 
converted.  What  the  nature  of  that  conversion 
was,  we  are  now  to  observe.  —  Having  undertaken 
to  follow  up  the  believers  "  unto  strange  cities," 
Saul  naturally  turned  his  tiioughts  to  Damascus, 
expecting  to  find,  amongst  the  numerous  Jewish 
residents  of  that  populous  city,  some  adherents  of 
'■  the  way  "  (rfjy  o^ov),  and  trusting,  we  must  pre- 
sume, to  be  allowed  by  the  connivance  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  apprehend  them.  What  befell  him  as  he 
journeyed  thither  is  related  in  detail  three  times 
in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian  in  his  own  person, 
then  in  tlie  two  addresses  made  by  St.  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa.  These  three  nar- 
ratives are  not  repetitions  of  one  another:  there 
are  ditiercnces  between  them  which  some  critics 
choose  to  consider  irreconcilable.  Considering 
that  the  same  author  is  responsible  for  all  the  ac- 
counts, we  gain  nothing,  of  course,  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  statements  by  bringing  them  into 
agreement;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  tliat  the 
author  himself  could  not  have  been  conscious  of 
any  contradictions  in  the  narratives.  He  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  motive  for  placing  side  by 


«  *  Not  "  every  house,"  but  stnctlv,  into  the  Jwitses 
[Kara  tovs  oIkov<;),  one  after  anotUtr,  in  which  believ- 
ers dwelt  or  had  taken  refuge.  H. 
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side  inconsistent  reports  of  St.  Paul's  conversion 
and  that  he  should  have  admitted  inconsistencies 
on  such  a  matter  through  mere  carelessness,  is  hardly 
credible.  Of  the  three  narratives,  that  of  the  his- 
torian himself  must  claim  to  be  the  most  purely 
historical:  St.  Paul's  subsequent  accounts  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  purpose  for  which  he 
introduced  them.  St.  Luke's  statement  is  to  be 
read  in  Acts  ix.  3-19,  where,  however,  the  words 
"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  in- 
cluded in  the  Yulgate  and  English  version,  ought 
to  be  omitted.  The  sudden  light  from  heaven ;  the 
voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  authority  to  his  perse- 
cutor; Saul  struck  to  the  ground,  blinded,  over- 
come; the  three  days'  suspen.se:  the  coming  of 
Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord;  and  Saul's 
baptism;  — these  were  the  leading  features,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian,  of  the  great  event,  and  in 
these  we  nmst  look  for  the  chief  significance  of  the 
conversion. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  historical  relation  with 
those  which  we  have  in  St.  Paul's  speeches  (Acts 
xxii.  and  xxvi.).  The  reader  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider each  in  its  place.  Put  we  have  here  to  deal 
with  the  bare  facts  of  agreement  or  difference. 
With  regard  to  the  light,  the  speeches  add  to  what 
St.  Luke  tells  us  that  the  (jhenonienon  occurred  at 
mid-day,  and  that  the  light  shone  round,  and  was 
visible  to  Saul's  companions  as  well  as  himself. 
The  2d  speech  says,  that  at  the  .shining  of  this 
light,  the  whole  company  ("we  all")  fell  to  the 
ground. .  This  is  not  contradicted  by  what  is  said, 
ix.  7,  "  the  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood 
speechless,"  for  there  is  no  emphasis  on  "  stood>,'' 
nor  is  the  standing  antithetical  to  Saul's  falling 
down.  We  have  but  to  suppose  the  others  rising 
before  Saul,  or  standing  still  afterwards  in  greater 
perjjlexity  through  not  seeing  or  hearing  what 
Saul  saw  and  heard,  to  reconcile  the  narratives 
without  forcing  either.  After  the  question,  "  Why 
persecutest  thou  me?"  the  2d  speech  adds,  "It 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."  Then 
both  the  speeches  supply  a  question  and  answer  — 
"  I  answered,  who  art  thou,  Lord?  And  he  said,  I 
am  Jesus  (of  Nazareth),  whom  thou  persecutest." 
In  the  direction  to  go  into  Damascus  and  await 
orders  there,  the  1st  speech  agrees  with  Acts  ix. 
But  whereas  according  to  that  chapter  the  men 
with  Saul  "  heard  the  voice,"  in  the  1st  speech  it 
is  said  "  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake 
to  me."  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the 
two  passages,  that  the  men  actually  heard  sounds, 
but  not,  like  Saul,  an  articulate  voice.  With  retrard 
to  the  visit  of  Ananias,  there  is  no  collision  between 
the  !)th  chapter  and  the  1st  speech,  the  latter  only 
attributing  additional  words  to  Ananias.  The  2d 
speech  ceases  to  give  details  of  the  conversion  after 
the  words,  "I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest 
But  rise  and  stand  on  thy  feet."  St.  Paul  adds, 
from  the  mouth  of  .lesus,  an  exposition  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  He  had  appeared  to  him.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  in  ascribing  these  words  to  .lesus,'  St. 
Paul  or  his  professed  reporter  is  violating  the  older 
and  sequence  of  the  earlier  accounts.  But,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  and  purpose  of  St.  Paul's 
addi'ess  before  Agi-ippa,  we  shall  surely  not  suppose 
that  he  is  violating  the  strict  truth,  when  he  adds 
to  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke  to  liim  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  light  and  the  sound,  without  interpos- 
ing any  reference  to  a  later  occasion,  that  fuller 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  crisis  through 
which  he  vjas  passing,  which  he  was  not  to  receive 
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till  afterwards.  What  Saul  actually  heard  from 
lesus  on  the  way  as  he  jourtieyed,  was  afterwards 
interpreted,  to  the  mind  of  Haul,  into  those  definite 
expressions. 

For  we  must  not  forget  that,  whatever  we  hold 
as  to  the  external  nature  of  tlie  phenomena  we  are 
considering,  the  whole  transaction  was  essentially, 
in  any  case,  a  spiriiual  communication.  That  the 
Lord  .Jesus  manifested  Himself  as  a  Living  Person 
to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  his 
very  words  could  be  understood,  is  the  substantial 
ftiet  declared  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  three  nar- 
ratives is  that  an  actual  conversation  took  [ilace 
between  Saul  and  the  Lord  .Jesus.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  in  none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen 
.lesus.  The  grounds  for  1  elieving  that  he  did  are 
the  two  expressions  of  .\nanias  (Acts  ix.  17), 
"  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the 
way,"  and  (.-Vets  xxii.  14),  "That  thou  shouldest 
see  the  Just  One,"  and  the  statement  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  XV.  8),  "  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me 
also."  Comparing  these  passages  with  the  narra- 
tives, we  conclude,  either  that  Saul  had  an  instan- 
taneous vision  of  Jesus  as  the  flash  of  light  blinded 
him,  or  that  the  "  seeing  "  was  that  apprehension 
of  his  presence  which  would  go  with  a  real  con- 
versation. How  it  was  that  Saul  "saw"  and 
'•  heard  "  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine.  That 
the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice,  were  both  dif- 
ferent from  any  ordinary  phenomena  with  which 
Saul  and  his  companions  were  familiar,  is  unques- 
tionably implied  in  the  nariative.  It  is  also  im- 
plied that  they  were  specially  significant  to  Saul, 
and  not  to  those  with  liim.  We  gather  therefore 
that  there  were  real  outward  phenomena,  through 
which  Saul  was  made  inwardly  sensible  of  a  Pres- 
ence revealed  to  him  alone. 

Externally  there  w^as  a  flash  of  light.  Spirit- 
ually "  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,"  shone  upon 
Saul,  and  convicted  the  darkness  of  the  heart 
which  had  shut  out  Love  and  knew  not  the  glory 
of  the  Cross.  Externally  Saul  fell  to  the  ground. 
Spiritually  he  was  prostrated  by  shame,  when  he 
knew  whom  he  had  been  persecuting.  Externally 
sounds  issued  out  of  heaven.  Spiritually  the  Cru- 
cified said  to  Saul,  with  tender  remonstrance,  "  I 
am  .lesus,  why  persecutest  thou  me?"  Whether 
audibly  to  his  companions,  or  audibly  to  the  Lord 
.lesus  only,  Saul  confessed  himself  in  the  spirit  the 
servant  of  Him  whose  name  he  had  hated.  He 
gave  himself  up,  without  being  able  to  see  his  way, 
to  the  disposal  of  him  whom  he  now  knew  to 
have  vindicated  his  claim  over  him  by  the  very 
sacrifice  which  formerly  he  had  despised.  The 
Pharisee  was  converted,  once  for  all,  into  a  disciple 
oif  Jesus  the  Crucified. 

The  only  mention  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  outward  phenomena  attending  his  conversion 
is  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  "  Last  of  all  He  was  seen 
of  me  also."  But  there  is  one  important  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  distinctly  of  his  conversion 
itself.  Dr.  Baur  {Paulas,  p.  64),  with  his  readi- 
ness to  find  out  discrepancies,  insists  that  this  paS«- 
»ge  represents  quite  a  different  process  from  that 
recorded  in  the  Acts.     It  is  manifestly  not  a  repe- 
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tition  of  what  we  have  been  reading  and  consider- 
ing, but  it  is  in  the  most  perfett  harmony  with  it. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  15,  IG)  St.  Paul 
has  these  words:  "  When  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  wonilj,  and  called 
me  by  His  grace,  to  revenl  His  Son  in  me,  that  1 
might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen  .  .  ." 
(a.iroKa\v\\/ai  rhv  vihv  avrov  iv  6/xoi)-  ^\  hat 
words  could  express  more  exactly  than  these  the 
spiritual  experience  which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the 
way  to  Damascus'?  The  manifestation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God  is  clearly  tiie  main  point  in  the 
narrative.  This  manifestation  was  brought  about 
through  a  removal  of  the  veils  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  which  blinded  the  ejes  of  Saul  to  a 
Crucified  Deliverer,  conquering  through  sacrifice. 
And,  whatever  part  the  senses  may  ha\e  played  in 
the  transaction,  the  essence  of  it  in  any  case  nnist 
have  been  Saul's  inward  vision  of  a  s]iiritual  Lord 
close  to  his  spirit,  from  whom  he  could  not  escape, 
whose  every  command  he  was  henceforth  to  obey 
in  the  Spirit. 

It  would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  the  new 
convictions  of  that  mid-day  immediately  cleared 
and  settled  themselves  in  Saul's  mind.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  was  then  converted,  or  turned 
round.  For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state 
was  one  of  awe  and  expectation.  He  was  being 
"  led  by  the  hand  "  spiritually  by  his  blaster,  as 
well  as  bodily  by  his  companions  Thus  entering 
Damascus  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he 
sought  the  house  of  one  whom  he  had,  perhaps, 
intended  to  persecute.  Judas  may  have  been 
known  to  his  guest  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord." 
Certainly  the  fame  of  Saul's  coming  had  preceded 
him ;  and  Ananias,  "  a  devout  man  according  to 
the  law,"  but  a  believer  in  Jesus,  when  directed  by 
the  Lord  to  visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  is  told 
concerning  the  notorious  persecutor.  He  obeys, 
however;  and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  "  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way," 
he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may  receive  his 
sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  There- 
upon Saul's  eyes  are  immediately  purged  and  his 
sight  is  restored.  "  The  same  hour,''  says  .St. 
Paul  (Acts  xxii.  13),  "  I  looked  up  upon  him. 
And  he  said.  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  His  will,  and  see 
the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  (>f  His 
mouth.  For  thou  shalt  be  His  witness  imto  all 
men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard."  Every 
word  in  this  address  strikes  some  chord  which  we 
hear  sounded  again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles. The  new  convert  is  not,  as  it  is  so  common 
to  say,  converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  — 
the  (Jod  of  the  Jewish  fathers  chooses  him.  He  is 
chosen  to  know  God's  icill.  That  will  is  manifested 
in  the  liiijhtcouf.  One.  Him  Saul  sees  and  hears, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witness  of  /Jim  to  all 
men.  The  eternal  will  of  the  God  of  Abraham ; 
that  will  revealed  in  a  Righteous  Son  of  God ;  the 
testimony  concerning  Him,  a  Gospel  to  mankind: 
—  these  are  the  essentially  Pauline  principles  which 
are  declared  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  and 
illustrated  in  all  his  actions. 

After  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  Saul  received  the 


«  *  It  seems  improbable  that  this  Judas  was  at  that  him,  nor  would  such  a  one  have  readily  received  him. 
time  a  disciple.  None  of  Saul's  company  were  Chris-  He  went,  apparently,  to  his  intended  place  of  stop- 
tians,  nor  did  they  know  that  he  had  become  a  ping,  possibly,  a  public  house.  It  is  probable  that 
believer.  Neither  they,  nor  he,  would  probably  know  tlie  host  and  the  guest  were  both  personally  strangera 
of  a  Christian  liimily  to  which   they   could  conduct  I  to  him.  8.  W. 
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washing  away  of  his  sins  in  baptism.  He  then 
broke  his  three  days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened : 
an  image,  again,  of  the  strengthening  of  his  faint 
and  luuigering  spirit  through  a  participation  in  the 
i-)ivine  Hfe  of  the  Church  of  Damascus.  He  was 
at  once  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  disci- 
ples, and  began  without  delay  the  work  to  which 
Ananias  had  designated  him ;  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  his  hearers  he  proclaimed  Jesus  in  the 
synagogues,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
This  was  the  actual  sequel  to  his  conversion :  he 
was  to  proclaim  Jesus  the  Crucified,  first  to  the 
Jews  as  their  own  Christ,  afterwards  to  the  world 
as  the  Son  of  the  Living  (iod. 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply  that  he 
was  occupied  in  this  work,  with  increasing  vigor, 
"  for  many  days,"  up  to  the  time  when  imminent 
danger  drove  him  from  Damascus.  From  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  17,  18)  we  learn  that 
the  many  days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of  "  three 
years,"  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
procure  authority  to  preach  from  the  Apostles  that 
were  before  him,  went  after  his  conversion  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia: 
to  what  district  Saul  went,  how  long  he  stayed,  or 
for  what  purpose  he  went  there."  From  the  anti- 
thetical way  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  a  visit  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  we  infer  that  it  took  place 
before  he  deliberately  committed  him.self  to  the 
task  of  proclaiming  Jesus  as  the  Christ;  and  also, 
with  some  probability,  that  he  was  seeking  seclu- 
sion, in  order  that,  by  conferring  "  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,"  but  with  the  Lord  in  the  Spirit,  he 
might  receive  more  deeply  into  bis  mind  the  com- 
mission given  him  at  his  conversion.  That  Saul 
did  not  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  "  three 
years  '"  at  Damascus  seems  probable,  for  these  two 
reasons:  (1)  that  the  anger  of  the  Jews  was  not 
likely  to  have  borne  with  two  or  three  years  of 
such  a  life  as  Saul's  now  was  without  growing  to  a 
height;  and  (2)  that  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  mistrust  Saul  as 
they  did,  if  they  had  heard  of  him  as  preaching 
Jesus  at  Damascus  for  the  same  considerable 
period.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Saul  was  in 
Arabia  all  the  time  he  was  not  disputing  at  Da- 
mascus. For  all  that  we  know  to  the  contrary  he 
may  have  gone  to  Antioch  or  Tarsus  or  anywhere 
else,  or  he  may  have  remained  silent  at  Damascus 
for  some  time  after  returning  from  Arabia. 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at;  Saul's  departure 
from  Damascus,  we  are  again  upon  historical 
ground,  and  have  the  double  evidence  of  St.  Luke 
in  the  Acts,  and  of  the  Apostle  in  his  2d  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  According  to  the  former,  the 
Jews  lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  to  kill  him, 
and  watched  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he  might 
not  escape  from  them.  Knowing  this,  the  disci- 
ples took  him  by  night  and  let  him  down  in  a 
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basket  from  the  wall.  According  to  St.  Paul  (2 
Cor.  xi.  32)  it  was  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas  the 
king  who  watched  for  him,  desiring  to  apprehend 
him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two 
statements.  We  might  similarly  say  that  our 
Lord  was  put  to  death  either  by  the  Jews  or  by 
the  Roman  governor.  There  is  more  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  how  an  officer  of  king  Aretas  should 
be  governing  in  Damascus,  and  why  he  should 
lend  himself  to  the  designs  of  the  Jews.  But  we 
learn  from  secular  history  that  the  affairs  of  Da- 
mascus were,  at  the  time,  in  such  an  unsettled 
state  as  to  make  the  narrative  not  improbable. 
[Ahetas.]  Having  escaped  from  Damascus,  Saul 
betook  himself  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  "  assayed 
to  johi  himself  to  the  disciples;  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple." In  this  natural  Init  trying  difficulty  Saul 
was  befriended  by  one  whose  name  was  henceforth 
closely  associated  with  his.  Barnchns  became  his 
sponsor  to  the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
assuring  them  —  from  some  personal  knowledge, 
we  must  presume  —  of  the  facts  of  Saul's  conver- 
sion and  subsequent  behavior  at  Damascus.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  setin^  and  hearing  are  still 
the  leading  features  in  the  conversion,  and  the 
name  of  Jesus  in  the  preaching.  Barnabas  de- 
clared how  "  Saul  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way, 
and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him,  and  how  that  he 
had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of 
Jesus."  Barnabas'  introduction  removed  the  fears 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Paul  "  was  with  them  coming 
in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem."  His  Hellenisti- 
cal  education  made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful 
disputant  against  the  "Grecians;"  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  former  persecutor  was  singled  out 
from  the  other  believers  as  the  object  of  a  murder- 
ous hostility.  He  was  therefore  again  urged  to 
flee;  and  by  way  of  Csesarea  betook  himself  to 
his  native  city  Tarsus. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  St.  Paul  adds 
certain  particulars,  in  which  only  a  perverse  and 
captious  criticism  could  see  anything  contradictory 
to  the  facts  just  related.  He  tells  us  that  his 
Tuotive  for  going  up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  any- 
where else  was  that  he  might  see  Peter;  that  he 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days;  that  the  only  Apostles 
he  saw  were  Peter  and  James  the  Lord's  brother; 
and  that  afterwards  he  came  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,*  remaining  unknown  by  face, 
though  well-known  for  his  conversion,  to  the 
churches  in  Judrea  which  were  in  Christ.  St. 
Paul's  object  in  referring  to  this  connection  of  his 
with  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him,  was  to 
show  that  he  had  never  accepted  his  apostleship  as 
a  commission  from  them.  On  this  point  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  entirely  agrees  with  St.  Paul's 
own  earntst  asseverations  in  his  epistles.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
also  mediately  through  Ananias.    This  commission 


a  *  Paul  informs  us,  Gal.  iv.  25,  that  one  of  the 
names  of  Siuai  in  Arabia  was  Uagar.  No  other 
Triter  mentions  such  a  name,  and  the  Apostle  may  be 
supposed  to  have  learned  the  fact  during  his  visit  to 
that  country  (Gal.  i.  17).  This  contact  between  the 
two  passages  is  certainly  remarkable.  "  It  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  thought,"  says  Stanley  {Sin.  ^  Pal.  p. 
50,  Amer.  ed.),  "  that  Paul  may  have  stood  upon  the 
rocks  of  Sinai,  and  heard  from  Arab  lips  the  oft  re- 
peated '  Hagar,"  —  '  rock,'  suggesting  the  double  mean- 
ing ■'  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  epistle.  (See  Haqar, 
vol.  ii.  p.  978,  Amer.  ed.)  U 


b  *  From  Acts  ix.  30  Paul  appears  to  have  gone 
by  sea  from  Cfesarca  to  Tarsus  ;  nor  does  the  order 
"  Syria  and  Cilicia  "  in  Gal.  i.  21  necessarily  confiict 
with  this.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  associate 
the  provinces  iu  that  order  (see  Acts  xv.  23,  41),  bccaust- 
that  was  the  order  of  the  land-route  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cihcia,  the  one  usually  taken.  Hence  Paul,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  above,  may  have  adhered 
to  it  from  the  force  of  association,  though  he  went  in 
fact  first  to  Cilicia,  and  then  made  missionary  excur- 
sions into  Syria.  B 
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included  a  special  designation  to  preach  Christ  to 
the  Gentiles.  tJpon  the  latter  designation  he  did 
not  act,  until  circumstances  opened  the  way  for  it. 
But  he  at  once  began  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  to  his  own  countrymen.  13arnat)as  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Apostles,  not  as  seeking  their 
sanction,  but  as  having  seen  and  heard  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  as  having  boldly  spoken  already  in  his 
name.  Probably  at  first,  Saul's  independence  as 
an  Apostle  of  Christ  was  not  distinctly  thought 
of,  either  by  himself  or  liy  the  older  Apostles.  It 
was  not  till  afterwards  that  it  became  so  impor- 
tant; and  then  the  reality  of  it  appeared  plainly 
from  a  reference  to  the  beginning  of  his  Apostolic 
work. 

SI.  Paul  at  Antioch.  —  While  Saul  was  at 
Tarsus,  a  movement  was  going  on  at  Antioch, 
which  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  Jerusalem  itself  in  tiie  early  history 
of  tlie  Church.  In  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  Antioch  claims  a  most  conspicuous  place. 
It  was  there  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  first  took  root,  and  from  thence  that 
it  was  afterwards  propagated.  Its  geographical 
position,  its  political  and  commercial  importance, 
and  tlie  presence  of  a  large  and  powei'ful  Jewish 
element  in  its  population,  were  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  which  adapted  it  for  such  a  use. 
Tliere  came  to  Antioch,  when  the  persecution  which 
arose  about  Stephen  scattered  upon  their  different 
routes  the  disciples  who  had  been  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  eager  to 
tell  all  who  would  hear  them  the  good  news  con- 
cerning the  \jord  Jesus.  Until  Antioch  was  reached, 
the  word  was  spoken  "  to  none  but  unto  Jews  only  " 
(Acts  xi.  19).  But  here  the  Gentiles  iilso  (ol 
"EWiives)  — not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  the  Grecians," 
—  were  amongst  the  hearers  of  the  word.  [See 
note  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  967.]  A  great  number  beheved; 
and  when  this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioch. 

As  the  work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "  much 
people  was  added  unto  the  Lord,"  Barnaljas  felt 
the  need  of  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to 
seek  Saul.  I'ossibly  at  Damascus,  certainly  at 
Jerusalem,  he  hail  been  a  witness  of  Saul's  energy 
and  devotedness,  and  skill  in  disputation.  He  had 
been  drawn  to  him  by  the  bond  of  a  most  broth- 
erly aftection.  He  therefore  longed  for  him  as  a 
helper,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  Antioch. 
There  they  labored  together  unremittingly  for  "  a 
wliole  year,"  mixing  with  tlie  constant  assemblies 
of  tlie  V)elievers,  and  "  teaching  much  people."  All 
this  time,  as  St.  Luke  would  give  us  to  understand, 
Saul  was  subordinate  to  Barnabas.  Until  "  Saul " 
became  "  Paul,"  we  read  of  '■  Barnabas  and  Saul " 
(Acts  xi.  3),  xii.  2.5,  xiii.  2,  7).  Afterwards  the 
order  clianges  to  "  Paul  and  Barnabas."  It  seems 
reiisoiial)le  to  conclude  tiiat  there  was  no  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of  S&ul  during  the  An- 
tioch period.  He  held  and  tauglit,  in  common 
with  the  otiier  Jewish  believers,  the  simple  foitli  in 
Jesus  tlie  Christ,  crucified  and  raised  from^lie 
dead.  Nor  did  he  ever  afterwards  depart  from  the 
simplicity  of  tiiis  faith.  But  new  circumstances 
stirred  up  new  questions;  and  then  it  was  to  Saul 
of  Tarsus  that  it  was  given  to  see,  more  clearly 
than  any  others  saw,  those  new  applications  of  tlie 
old  truth,  those  deep  and  world-wide  relations  of 
it,  with  which  his  work  was  to  be  permanently 
iissociatcd.  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  tlie 
jsual  method  of  the  Divine  government,  facts  were 
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silently  growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  occa- 
sion the  future  developments  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  of  these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the 
unprecedented  accession  of  Gentile  proselytes  at 
Antioch. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  joyfully  availed  themselves,  for  proving 
the  affection  of  these  new  disciples  towards  their 
brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  knitting  the  two 
communities  together  in  the  bonds  of  practical 
fellowship.  A  manifest  impulse  from  the  Hoh 
Spirit  began  this  work.  Tliere  came  "  prophets  " 
fruin  Jerusalem  to  Antioch :  "  and  there  stood  up 
one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  signified  by  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  through- 
out all  the  world."  The  "prophets"  who  now 
arrived  may  have  been  the  Simeon  and  Lucius  and 
Manaen,  mentioned  in  xiii.  1,  besides  Agabus  and 
others.  The  prediction  of  the  dearth  need  not 
have  been  purposeless;  it  would  naturally  ha\e  a 
direct  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  ])oorer  lirethren 
and  the  duty  of  the  richer.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
fulfillment  followed  closely  upon  the  intimation  of 
the  coming  famine.  For  the  disciples  at  Antioch 
determined  to  send  contributions  immediately  to 
Jerusalem;  and  the  gift  was  conveyed  to  the  elders 
of  that  church  [at  Jerusalem  aud  perhaps  of  the 
churches  in  Judaaa,  Acts  xi.  29]  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul.  The  time  of  this  dearth  is 
vaguely  designated  in  the  Acts  as  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  It  is  ascertained  from  .losephus's  his- 
tory, that  a  severe  famine  did  actually  prevail  in 
Jud«a,  and  especially  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  very 
time  fixed  by  the  event  recorded  in  Acts  xii.,  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This  was  in  .\.  i>.  44. 
[Agabus.] 

It  could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere 
safe  conduct  of  the  contribution  that  B.irnabas  and 
.Saul  should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are 
bound  to  see  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother- 
Church  and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is 
illustrative,  examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the 
early  Church.  The  Apostles  did  not  go  forth  to 
teach  a  system,  but  to  enlarge  a  body.  The  Spirit 
which  directed  and  furthered  their  labors  was  es- 
sentially the  Spirit  of  fellowship.  By  this  Spirit 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  being  practically  trained  in 
strict  cooperation  with  his  elders  in  the  Church. 
The  habits  which  he  learnt  now  were  to  aid  in 
guarding  him  at  a  later  time  from  supposing  that 
the  independence  which  he  was  bound  to  claim, 
should  involve  the  slightest  breach  or  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  the  universal  brotherhood. 

Having  discharged  their  errand,  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  to  Antioch.  bringing  with  them 
another  helper,  John  siirnamed  Mark,  sister's  son 
to  Barnabas.  [Sisteii's  So\,  Amer.  ed.]  The 
work  of  prophesying  and  teaching  was  resumed. 
Several  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  the 
believers  in  Jesus  were  expounding  the  way  of  God 
and  onjanizing  the  Church  in  that  busy  metrop- 
olis. Travellers  were  incessantly  passing  to  and 
fro.  .\ntioch  was  in  constant  communication  with 
(^,ilicia,  with  Cyprus,  witli  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  question  must  have  forced  itself  upon 
hundreds  of  the  "  Christians  "  at  .Vntioch.  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  faith  of  ours,  of  this  b.ap- 
tism,  of  this  incorporation,  of  this  kingdom  of  the 
.Son  of  (iod,  _/()/•  tlie  miiil'l  The  Gospel  is  not 
for  Judsea  alone:  here  are  we  calleil  by  it  at  An- 
tioch.    Is  it  meant  to  stop  here?  "     The  Church 
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«'as  pregnant  with  a  great  movement,  and  the  time  I 
of  her  delivery  was  at  hand.  We  forget  the  whole 
method  of  the  Divine  work  in  the  nurture  of  the 
Church,  if  we  ascribe  to  the  impulses  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  any  theatrical  suddenness,  and  disconnect 
them  from  the  thoughts  wliich  were  brooding  in 
the  minds  of  the  disciples.  At  every  point  we  find 
both  circumstances  and  inward  reasonings  prepar- 
ing the  crisis.  Something  of  direct  expectation 
seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  said  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  that  they  were  "•  min- 
istering to  the  Lord,  and  fasting,"  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  spoke  to  them.  Without  doubt  they  knew 
it  for  a  seal  set  upon  pre^■ious  surmises,  when  the 
voice  came  clearly  to  tlie  general  mind,  "  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them."  That  "work"  was  partially 
known  already  to  the  Christians  of  Antioch :  who 
could  be  so  fit  for  it  as  the  two  brothers  in  the 
iaith  and  in  mutual  aflection,  the  son  of  exhorta- 
tion, and  the  highly  accomplislied  and  undaunted 
coinert  who  had  from  the  first  been  called  "•  a 
chosen  \essel,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  be- 
fore the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  people  of 
Israel "  ? 

^\'^hen  we  look  l)ack,  from  the  higlier  ground  of 
St.  Paul's  apostolic  activity,  to  the  years  that  passed 
between  his  conversion  and  the  first  missionary 
journey,  we  cannot  ol)serve  without  reverence  the 
l)atient  humility  with  which  Saul  waited  for  his 
Master's  time.  He  did  not  say  for  once  only, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  Obe- 
dience to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple. Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord's 
direction,  he  was  content  to  work  for  a  long  time 
as  tlie  subordinate  colleague  of  his  seniors  in  the 
faith.  He  was  thus  the  better  prepared,  when  the 
call  came,  to  act  with  the  authority  which  that  call 
conferred  upon  him.  He  left  Antioch,  however, 
still  the  second  to  Barnabas,  i'^verything  was  done 
with  orderly  gravity  in  the  sending  forth  of  the 
two  missionaries.  Their  l^rethren,  after  fasting  and 
prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  they  de- 
parted. 

The  first  Missionary  Journey.  —  Much  must 
have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  to  tlie 
issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  embarked. 
But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  that  they  ivere 
sent  forth  to  speak  the  word  of  Ood.  They  did 
not  go  in, their  own  name  or  for  their  own  pur- 
poses: they  were  instruments  for  uttering  what  tlie 
Eternal  God  Himself  was  saying  to  men.  \\'e 
shall  find  in  the  history  a  perfectly  definite  repre- 
sentation of  what  St.  Paul  announced  and  taught 
as  he  journeyed  from  city  to  city.  But  the  first 
characteristic  feature  of  his  teaching  was  the  abso- 
lute conviction  that  he  was  only  the  bearer  of  a 
heavenly  message.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  St.  Paul's 
"haracter  or  views  without  recognizing  this  fact. 
A\'e  are  compelled  to  think  of  him  as  of  a  man 
who  was  capable  of  cherishing  such  a  conviction 
with  jierfect  assurance.  We  are  bound  to  bear  in 
mind  the  unspeakable  influence  which  that  convic- 
tion must  have  exerted  upon  his  nature.  The 
writer  of  the  Acts  proceeds  upon  the  same  assump- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  Barnalias  and 
Saul  reached  Cyprus,  they  began  to  ■'  announce 
the  word  of  God." 

The  second  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  for  the 
present  they  delivered  their  message  in  the  syjia- 
gogues  of  the  Jews  only.  [Synagoguk.s,  Amer. 
3d.]     They  trod  the  old  path  till  they  should  be 
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drawn  out  of  it.  But  when  they  had  gone  through 
the  island,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos,  they  were  callecl 
upon  to  explain  their  doctrine  to  an  eminent  Gen- 
tile, Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul.  This  Koman 
officer,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  already 
come  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  teaching;  but 
it  was  in  the  corrupt  form  of  magical  pretensions, 
which  throve  so  luxuriantly  upon  tlie  godless  cre- 
dulity of  that  age.  A  Jew,  named  Barjesus,  or 
Elymas,  a  magvs  and  false  prophet,  had  attached 
himself  to  the  governor,  and  had  no  doubt  inter- 
ested his  mind,  for  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  with 
what  he  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  hopes  of 
the  Jews.  [Elymas.]  Accordingly,  when  Sergius 
Paulus  heard  of  the  strange  teachers  who  were 
announcing  to  the  Jews  the  advent  of  their  true 
Messiah,  he  wished  to  see  them,  and  sent  for  them. 
The  impostor,  instinctively  hating  the  Apostles, 
and  seeing  his  influence  over  the  proconsul  in 
danger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  could  to  witli- 
stand  them.  Then  Saul,  "  who  is  also  called  Paul," 
denouncing  Elymas  in  remarkable  terms,  declared 
against  him  God's  sentence  of  teni])orary  blind- 
ness. The  brmdne.ss  immediately  falls  upon  him; 
and  the  proconsul,  moved  liy  tlie  scene  and  per- 
suaded by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  becomes  a 
believer. 

There  is  a  singular  parallelism  in  several  points 
between  the  history  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Acts.  Baur  presents  it  in  a  highly 
effective  form  {Paidits,  p.  91,  &c.),  to  support  his 
theory  of 'the  composition  of  this  book;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  services  which  he  has  incidentally  ren- 
dered to  the  full  understanding  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  Thus  St.  Paul's  discomfiture  of 
Elymas  reminds  us  of  St.  Peter's  denunciation  of 
Simon  Magus.  The  two  incidents  bring  strongly 
before  us  one  of  the  great  ad\erse  elements  with 
which  the  Gospel  had  to  contend  in  that  age. 
Everywhere  there  were  counterfeits  of  the  spiritual 
powers  which  the  Apostles  claimed  and  put  forth. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  preachers  of  (Christ,  not 
so  much  to  prove  themselves  stronger  than  the 
magicians  and  soothsayers,  as  to  guard  against 
being  confounded  with  them.  One  distiniruishing 
mark  of  the  true  servants  of  the  Spirit  would  be 
that  of  not  trudliiij  upon  their  spiritual  powers 
(Acts  viii.  20).  Another  would  he  that  of  shun- 
ning every  sort  of  concealment  and  artifice,  and 
courting  the  daylight  of  open  truth.  St.  Paul's 
language  to  Elymas  is  studiously  directed  to  the 
reproof  of  the  tricks  of  the  reliirious  impostor. 
The  Apostle,  full  of  the  true  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
steadily  on  the  deceiver,  spoke  in  the  name  of  a 
God  of  light  and  righteousness  and  straightforward 
ways,  and  put  fortli  the  power  of  that  God  for  the 
vindication  of  truth  against  delusion.  The  pun- 
ishment of  Elymas  was  itself  symbolical,  and  con- 
veyed "  teaching  of  the  Lord."  He  had  chosen 
to  create  a  spiritual  darkness  around  him ;  and 
now  there  fell  upon  him  a  mist  and  a  darkness, 
and  he  went  about,  .seeking  some  one  to  lead  him 
by  the  hand.  If  on  reading  this  account  we  refer 
to  St.  Peter's  reproof  of  Simon  Magus,  we  shall 
be  struck  by  the  differences  as  well  as  the  resemb- 
lance which  we  shall  observe.  But  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly gain  a  stronger  impression  of  this  part 
of  the  Apostolic  work,  namely,  the  conflict  to  be 
waged  between  the  Spirit  of  (Christ  and  of  the 
Church,  and  the  evil  spirits  of  a  dark  superstition 
to  which  men  were  surrendering  themselves  as 
slaves,     \^'e  shall  feel  the  worth  and  power  of  that 
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candid  and  open  temper  in  whicli  alone  St.  Paul 
would  commend  his  cause;  and  in  tlie  conversion 
of  Sergius  Paulus  we  shall  see  an  exemplary  type 
of  many  victories  to  be  won  hy  the  truth  over 
falsehood. 

This  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Saul 
now  becomes  Paul,  and  begins  to  take  precedence 
of  Barnabas.  Nothing  is  said  to  explain  the 
change  of  name.  No  reader  could  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  supposing  that  there  must  be  some  con- 
nection between  Saul's  new  name  and  that  of  his 
distinguished  Eoman  convert.  l!ut  on  reflection  it 
does  not  seem  probable  tliat  St.  Paul  would  either 
have  wished,  or  have  conseuted  to  change  his  own 
name  for  that  of  a  distinguished  convert.  If  we 
put  Sergius  Paulus  aside,  we  know  tliat  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly common  for  .Jews  to  bear,  besides  their 
own  Jewisli  name,  another  liorrowed  from  tlie  coun- 
try with  wliich  they  had  become  connected.  (See 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  103,  for  full  illustra- 
tions.) Thus  we  have  Simeon  also  named  Niger, 
Barsabas  also  named  Justus,  .lolin  also  named  Mar- 
cus. There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  Saul  sliould 
not  have  l)orne  from  infancy  the  other  name  of 
Paul.  In  that  case  he  would  be  Saul  amongst  his 
own  countrymen,  Paulus  amongst  the  Gentiles. 
And  we  must  understand  St.  Luke  as  wishing  to 
mark  strongly  the  transition  point  between  Saul's 
activity  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  new 
labors  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  liy  calling 
him  Saul  only,  during  tlie  first,  and  Paul  only 
afterwards." 

The  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  tlie  work 
amongst  the  Gentiles;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in 
Cyprus  that  any  change  took  place  in  the  method 
hitlierto  followed  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  Their  public  addresses  were  as 
yet  confined  to  the  synagogues;  but  it  was  soon  to 
be  otherwise.  From  Paphos,  "  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany "  set  sail  for  the  mainland,  and  arrived  at 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  the  heart  of  their  com- 
panion John  failed  him,  and  lie  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. [Pehga.]  From  Perga  they  travelled  on  to 
a  place,  obscure  in  secular  history,  but  most  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  — ■ 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  [Antioch  in  Pisidia.]  Here 
"  they  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  .sabbath-day, 
and  sat  down."  Small  as  the  place  was,  it  con- 
tained its  colony  of  Jews,  and  with  them  proselytes 
who  worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews.  The  degree 
to  which  the  .lews  had  spread  and  settled  themselves 
over  the  world,  and  the  influence  they  had  gained 
over  the  more  respectable  of  their  Gentile  neigh- 
bors, and  especially  over  the  women  of  the  better 
class,  are  facts  difficult  to  appreciate  justly,  Ijut 
proved  by  undoubted  evidence,  and  very  important 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind.  This  Pisidian  Antioch 
may  have  been  more  Jewish  than  most  similar 
towns,  but  it  was  not  more  so  than  many  of  much 
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a  *  A  little  more  prominence  should  probabljsJ)e 
given  here  to  the  occurrence  with  which  this  change 
of  name  is  associateci,  and  to  the  coramunicatiou  of 
spiritual  power  which  seems  to  have  marked  the 
transfer  of  precedence  in  the  joint  mis.sion.  The 
smiting  of  Elymas  with  blindness  was  the  first  miracle 
whicn  the  Apostle  wrought  ;  and  miracles  were  the 
acknowledged  credentials  or  "signs  of  an  apo.stle ''  (2 
Cor.  xii.  12).  At  this  juncture  he  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived a  special  consecration  to  the  apostleship  to 
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greater  size  and  importance.  What  took  place 
here  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  city  is  interest- 
ing to  us  not  only  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the 
history,  but  also  because  it  represents  more  or  less 
exactly  what  afterwards  occurred  in  many  other 
places. 

It  cannot  be  without  design  that  we  have  single 
but  detailed  examples  given  us  in  the  Acts,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  addresses  which  St.  Paul  used  to 
deliver  in  appealing  to  his  different  audiences.  He 
had  to  address  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sionary labors,  to  Jews,  knowing  and  receiving  the 
Scriptures;  to  ignorant  barbarians:  to  cultivated 
Greeks;  to  mobs  enraged  against  himself  person- 
ally; to  magistrates  and  kings.  It  is  an  inesti- 
malile  help  in  studying  the  Apostle  and  his  work, 
that  we  have  specimens  of  the  tone  and  the  argu- 
ments he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  all  these  situa- 
tions. These  will  be  noticed  in  their  places.  In 
what  he  said  at  the  synagogue  in  Antioch,  we 
recognize  the  type  of  the  addresses  in  which  he 
would  introduce  his  message  to  his  Jewish  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  Apostles  ''  of  Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembly,  whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
were  read.  They  and  their  audience  were  united 
in  reverence  for  the  sacred  books.  Then  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite  them,  as  strangers 
but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhortation 
which  might  be  in  them  to  the  jieople.  Paul  stood 
up,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand,  he  spoke.  — The 
speech  is  given  in  Acts  xiii.  16—11.  The  charac- 
teristics we  observe  in  it  are  these.  The  speaker 
begins  by  acknowledging  "  the  (io<l  of  this  people 
Israel."  He  ascribes  to  him  the  calling  out  of  the 
nation  and  the  conduct  of  its  sul)sequent  history. 
He  touches  on  the  chief  points  of  that  history  up 
to  the  reign  of  David,  whom  he  brings  out  into 
jirominence.  He  then  names  Jesus  as  the  prom- 
ised Son  of  David.  To  convey  some  knowledge  of 
Jesus  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  recounts  the 
chief  facts  of  the  gospel  history;  the  prepar.atory 
preaching  and  baptism  of  John  (of  which  the  ru- 
mor had  spread  perhaps  to  Antioch) ;  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  by  the  rulers  "  who  knew  neither 
him  nor  the  prophets,"  and  his  resurrection.  That 
resurrection  is  declared  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  all 
(iod's  promises  of  life,  given  to  the  fiithers. 
Through  Jesus,  therefore,  is  now  proclaimed  by 
God  Himself  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  full  justi- 
fication. The  Apostle  concludes  by  drawing  from 
the  prophets  a  warning  against  unbelief.  If  this 
is  an  authentic  example  of  Paul's  preaching,  it  was 
impossible  for  Peter  or  John  to  start  more  exclu- 
sively from  the  Jewish  covenant  and  jiromises  than 
did  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  How  entirely  this 
discourse  resembles  those  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Ste- 
phen in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  !  There  is 
only  one  specially  Pauline  touch  in  the  whole,  — 
the  words  in  ver.  39,  "  By  Ilim  all  that  believe  are 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not 


which  he  had  been  called,  "  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"'  not  for  the  first  time,  but  in  a  special 
sense.  With  the  divine  afilatus  upon  him,  he  ad- 
dressed the  sorcerer  witli  the  authority  of  an  apostle 
of  the  Lord,  and  with  a  supernatural  effect.  This  at- 
testation of  Ills  apostolic  commission  would  naturally 
be  decisive  with  Barnabas,  and  may  account  for  the 
quiet  assumption,  with  the  new  name,  by  his  associ- 
ate, of  the  leadership  from  this  point.  S.  VV. 
'j  *  See  Apostle  on  the  use  of  this  title.  H. 
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be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  "  Evidently 
foisted  in,"  says  Baur  (p.  103),  who  thini<s  we  are 
dealing  with  a  mere  fiction,  "  to  prevent  the  speech 
from  appearing  too  Petrine,  and  to  give  it  a  slightly 
Pauline  air."  Certainly,  it  sounds  like  an  echo  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  But 
is  there  therefore  the  slightest  incongruity  between 
this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  address?  Does 
not  that  "forgiveness  of  sins"  which  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  proclaimed  with  the  most  perfect  agree- 
ment, coimeet  itself  naturally,  in  the  thoughts  of 
one  exercised  by  tlie  law  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  had 
been,  with  justification  not  by  the  law  but  by 
grace?  If  we  suppose  that  Saul  had  accepted  just 
the  faith  which  the  older  Apostles  held  in  .Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Messiah  of  the  .Jews,  crucified  and 
raised  from  the  dead  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  remission  of  sins  through 
him  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
that  he  had  also  had  those  experiences,  not  known 
to  the  older  Apostles,  of  which  we  see  the  working 
in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians; 
this  speech,  in  all  its  parts,  is  precisely  what  we 
might  expect;  this  is  the  very  teachhig  which  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  must  have  everywhere  and 
always  set  forth,  when  he  was  speaking  "God's 
word  "  for  the  first  tnne  to  an  assembly  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. 

The  discourse  thus  epitomized  produced  a  strong 
impression;  and  the  hearers  (not  '-the  Gentiles")  " 
requested  the  Apostles  to  repeat  their  message  on 
the  nest  Sabbath.  During  the  week  so  much  inter- 
est was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
that  on  the  Sabbath  day  "  almost  the  whole  city 
came  together,  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  It  "was 
this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appears  to  have 
first  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  from  what 
they  had  heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  They 
probably  felt  that  there  was  a  diflerence  between 
those  efforts  to  gain  Gentile  proselytes  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  so  successful,  and  this 
new  preaching  of  a  Messiah  in  whom  a  justification 
which  the  Law  could  not  give  was  offered  to  men. 
The  eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear  may  have 
confirmed  their  instinctive  apprehensions.  The 
Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  power  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  Gospel;  and  these  Jews  at  Antioch 
set  themselves  to  oppose  bitterly  the  words  which 
Paul  spoke.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  Gospel.  In  these  foreign 
countries  it  is  not  the  Cross  or  Nazareth  which  is 
most  innnediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews  in  the  pro- 
claiming of  Jesus.  It  is  the  wound  given  to  Jewish 
importance  in  the  association  of  Gentiles  with  Jews 
as  the  receivers  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles 
had  been  asked  to  become  Jews,  no  offense  would 
have  been  taken.  But  the  proclamation  of  the 
Christ  could  not  be  thus  governed  and  restrained. 
It  overleaped,  by  its  own  force,  these  narrowing 
methods.  It  was  felt  to  be  addressed  not  to  one 
nation  only,  but  to  mankind. 

The  new  opposition  brought  out  new  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Apostles.  Rejected  by  the  Jews, 
they  became  bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles.  They  remembered  and  de- 
clared what  the  prophets  had  foretold  of  the  en- 
lightening and  deUverance    of  the    whole    world. 
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1  In  speaking  to  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  they  were 
simiily  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  Covenant.  The 
gift,  we  observe,  of  which  the  Jews  were  depriving 

I  themselves,  and  which  the  (Jentiles  who  believed 
were  accepting,  is  described  as  "  eternal  life  "  (rj 
aldivLos  C'^r])-  It  was  the  life  of  which  the  risen 
Jesus  was  the  fountain,  which  Peter  and  John  had 
declared  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  which  all  acts  of 
healing  were  set  forth  as  signs.  This  was  now 
poured  out  largely  upon  the  Gentiles.  The  word 
of  the  Lord  was  published  widely,  and  had  much 
fruit.  Henceforth,  Paul  and  Barnabas  knew  it  to 
be  their  commission,  —  not  the  less  to  present  their 
message  to  Jews  first;  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  Jewish  medium  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Gentiles.  But  this  expansion  of  the  Gospel  work 
brought  with  it  new  difficulties  and  dangers.  At 
Antioch  now,  as  in  every  city  afterwards,  the  un- 
believing Jews  used  their  influence  with  their  own 
adherents  among  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  the 
women  of  the  higher  class,*  to  persuade  the  author- 
ities or  the  populace  to  persecute  the  Apostles,  and 
to  drive  them  from  the  place. 

With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and  amidst  much 
enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
now  travelled  on  to  Iconium,  where  the  occurrences 
at  Antioch  were  repeated,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Lycaonian  country  which  contained  the  cities  Lys- 
tra  and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal  with  unciv- 
ilized heathens.  At  Lystra  the  healing  of  a  cripple 
took  place,  the  narrative  of  which  runs  very  paral- 
lel to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done  by  Peter 
and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  agree- 
ment becomes  closer,  if  we  insert  here,  with  Lach- 
mann,  before  "Stand  upright  on  thy  feet,"  the 
words  "  I  say  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  parallel  leads  us  to  observe 
more  distinctly  that  every  messenger  of  Jesus 
( 'hrist  was  a  herald  of  life.  The  spiritual  life  — 
the  (^wT)  aiwuios  —  which  was  of  faith,  is  illustrated 
and  expounded  by  the  invigoration  of  impotent 
limbs.  The  same  truth  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  heathens  of  Ly- 
caonia.  The  act  was  received  naturally  by  these 
pagans.  They  took  the  Apostles  for  gods,  calling 
Barnabas,  wlio  was  of  the  more  imposing  presence, 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  Paul,  who  was  the  chief 
speaker,  Hermes  (iNIercurius).  This  mistake,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  attempt  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them. 
gives  occasion  to  the  recording  of  an  address,  in 
which  we  see  a  type  of  what  the  Apostles  would 
say  to  an  ignorant  pagan  audience.  [Lystka, 
Amer.  ed.]  Appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  references 
to  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  would 
have  been  out  of  place.  The  Apostles  name  the 
Living  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
sea  and  all  things  therein,  the  God  of  the  whole 
world  and  all  the  nations  in  it.  They  declare 
themselves  to  be  his  messengers.  They  expatiate 
upon  the  tokens  of  Himself  which  the  Father  of 
men  had  not  withheld,  in  th.at  He  did  them  good, 
sending  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,' the 
supporters  of  life  and  joy.  They  protest  that  in  re- 
storing the  cripple  they  had  only  acted  as  instru- 
ments of  the  living  God.  They  themselves  were 
not  gods  but  human  beings  of  hke  passions  with 
the  Lycaonians.     The  Living  God  was  now  mani- 


a  *  The  best  copies  omit  ra.  eflnj  after  napexaKovv. 

H. 
b  *  These  women  of  the  higher  class  were  Gentile 
women  who   had    embraced  Judaism,   and  could  be 


easily  excited  against  a  sect  who  were  represented  t<j 
them  by  the  crafty  Jews  as  hostile  to  their  faith. 
(See  Acts  xiii.  50,  and  xvii.  4.)  H. 
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feating  Himself  more  clearly  to  men,  desiring  that 
henceforth  tlie  nations  should  not  \v;dk  in  their  own 
ways,  but  his.  They  therefore  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  give  up  the  vanities  of  idol  worship,  and  to 
turn  to  the  Living  God  (comp.  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10). 
In  this  address,  the  name  of  Jesus  does  not  occur. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Apostles  preached 
Him  as  the  Son  of  that  Living  God  to  whom  they 
bore  witness,  telling  the  people  of  his  death  and 
resurrection,  and  amiouncing  his  coming  again. 

Although  the  people  of  Lystra  had  been  so  ready 
to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  repulse  of  their 
idolatrous  instincts  appears  to  have  provoked  them, 
and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into 
hostility  by  Jews  who  came  from  Antioch  and  Ico- 
niuni,  so  that  they  attacked  I'aul  with  stones,  and 
thought  they  had  killed  him.  He  recovered,  how- 
ever, as  the  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  and 
vent  again  into  the  city.  The  next  day  he  left  it 
with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe,  and  thence 
they  returned  once  more  to  Lystra,  and  so  to  Ico- 
iiium  and  Antioch,  renewing  their  exhortations  to 
the  disciples,  bidding  them  not  to  think  their  trials 
strange,  but  to  j-ecognize  them  as  the  appointed 
door  through  which  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  into 
which  they  were  called,  was  to  be  entered.  In 
order  to  establish  the  churches  after  their  depart- 
ure, they  solenmly  appointed  "elders"  in  every 
city.  Then  thej'  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  from 
Attalia  they  sailed  home  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
where  they  related  the  successes  which  had  been 
granted  to  them,  and  especially  the  "  opening  of 
the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles."  And  so  the 
First  Missionary  Journey  ended. 

The  Council  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xv.  Gala- 
tians  ii.)  — -Upon  that  missionary  journey  follows 
most  naturally  the  next  important  scene  which  the 
historian  sets  before  us,  —  tiie  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem to  determine  the  relations  of  Gentile  believers 
to  the  Law  of  iloses.  In  following  this  portion  of 
the  history,  we  encounter  two  of  the  greater  ques- 
tions which  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  con- 
sider. One  of  these  is  historical.  What  were  the 
relations  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve  ? 
The  other  is  critical.  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be 
coimected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ? 

The  relations  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  will 
best  be  set  ibrth  in  the  narrative.  But  we  must 
explain  here  why  we  accept  St.  Paul's  statements 
in  the  Galatian  epistle  as  additional  to  the  history 
in  Acts  XV.  The  first  impression  of  any  reader 
would  be  a  supposition  that  the  two  writers  might 
be  referring  to  the  same  event.  The  one  would  at 
least  bring  the  other  to  his  mind.  In  both  he  reads 
of  Paul  and  I5arnabas  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
porting the  Gospel  preaclied  to  tlie  uncircumcised, 
and  discussing  with  tlie  older  Apostles  the  terms  to 
be  imposed  upon  (ientile  believers.  In  both  the 
conclusion  is  aimounced,  that  these  believers  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision. 
These  are  main  points  which  the  narratives  ha\e 
in  common.  On  looking  more  closely  into  both, 
the  second  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind  may 
possibly  be  that  of  a  certain  incompatibility  bet\reen 
the  two.  Many  joints  and  members  of  the  trans- 
action as  given  by  St.  Luke,  do  not  appear  in  St. 
Paul.     Others  in  one  or  two  cases  are  substituted. 


o  ♦  The  passages  in  Acts  (xv.  2)  and  in  Galatians 
(ii.  2)  are  alike  consistent  whether  we  suppose  that  the 
revelation  was  first  and  the  action  of  the  church  sub- 
eequent,  or  the   reverse.     Paul  may  have  been   in- 
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Further,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  the  3d  mentioned 
in  the  Acts,  after  Saul's  conversion ;  in  Galatiansi 
it  is  apparently  mentioned  as  the  2d.  Supposing 
this  sense  of  incompatibility  to  remain,  the  reader 
will  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem mentioned  in  Galatians  coincides  better  with 
any  other  me?itioned  in  the  Acts,  —  as  the  2<1 
(xi.  30)  or  the  4th  (xviii.  22).  He  will,  in  all 
probability,  conclude  without  hesitation  that  it 
does  not.  Another  view  will  remain,  that  St.  Pan; 
refers  to  a  visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis;  and  it  is 
recommended  by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But 
where  are  we  to  place  the  visit  ?  The  only  possible 
place  for  it  is  some  short  time  before  the  visit  of 
ch.  XV.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the 
language  of  ch.  xv.  decidedly  implies  that  the 
visit  there  recoided  was  tlie  first  paid  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  after  their  great  success 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Gentiles. 

We  suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to  his 
first  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask  himself, 
"  Granting  the  considerable  differences,  are  there 
after  all  any  plain  contradictions  between  the  two 
narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  occurrences  ?  " 
The  answer  must  be,  "  There  are  no  plain  co7itru- 
dictions."  And  this,  he  will  perceive,  is  a  very 
weighty  fact.  When  it  is  recognized,  the  resem- 
blances first  observed  will  return  with  renewed 
force  to  the  mind. 

We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two  narratives. 
^Vhilst  I'aul  and  Barnabas  were  staying  at  Antioch, 
"  certain  men  from  Judjea  "  came  there  and  taught 
the  brethren  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gentile 
converts  to  be  circumcised.  This  doctrine  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were  se- 
lected for  this  mission.  lu  Gal.  ii.  2,  St.  Paul 
says  that  he  went  up  "  by  revelation  "  (/cot'  a7ro- 
KciAv^l/iv),  so  that  we  are  to  understand  him  as 
receiving  a  private  intimation  from  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  well  as  a  public  commission  from  the 
Church  at  Antioch."  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
they  announced  to  the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and 
Samaria  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the 
news  was  received  with  great  joy.  "  When  they 
were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  by  the 
Church,  and  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  they 
declared  all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them  " 
(Acts  XV.  4).  St.  Paul  adds  that  he  communi- 
cated his  views  "  privately  to  them  which  were  of 
reputation,"  through  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of 
his  work  (Gal.  ii.  2).  The  Apostles  and  the  Church 
in  general,  it  appears,  would  have  raised  no  diffi- 
culties ;  but  certain  belie\'ers  who  had  been  Phar- 
isees thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine 
which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch.  In 
either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such 
teaching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal.  ii.  5).  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  formal  decision  should 
be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The  Apostles  and 
elders  came  together,  and  there  was  much  dis- 
puting. Arguments  would  be  used  on  both  sides; 
but  wlien  the  persons  of  highest  authority  spoke, 
they  appealed  to  what  was  stronger  than   argu- 


structed  to  propose  the  sending  of  delegates  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  or  the  church  may  have  proposed  the  measure 
and  Paul  have  been  directed  to  approve  it,  and  go  as 
one  of  the  messengers.  H. 
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ments, — the  course  of  _/(ic^«,  through  which  the 
will  of  God  had  been  manifestly  shown.  St.  Peter, 
reminding  his  hearers  that  he  himself  had  been 
first  employed  to  open  the  door  of  faith  to  Gentiles, 
points  out  that  God  had  himself  bestowed  on  the 
uncircumcised  that  which  was  the  seal  of  the  high- 
est calling  and  fellowship  in  Christ,  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  "  Why  do  you  not  acquiesce  in  this 
token  of  God's  will?  Why  impose  upon  Gentile 
believers  ordinances  which  we  ourselves  have  found 
a  heavy  burden  ?  Have  not  we  Jews  left  off  trust- 
ing in  our  Law,  to  depend  only  on  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'?'  —  Then,  carrying  out 
the  same  appeal  to  the  will  of  God  as  shown, in 
facts,  Barnabas  and  Paul  relate  to  the  silent  mul- 
titude the  wonders  with  which  God  had  accom- 
panied their  preaching  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Alter 
ihey  had  done,  St.  James,  with  incomparal)le  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of  re- 
cent facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient  prophecy, 
and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon  the  question. 
The  judgment  was  a  decisive  one.  The  injunc- 
tion that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain  from  pollu- 
tions of  idols  and  from  fornication  explained  itself. 
The  abstinence  from  things  strangled  and  from 
blood  is  desired  as  a  concession  to  the  customs  of 
tlie  Jews,  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and 
lor  whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law.  St.  Paul  had 
completely  gained  his  point.  The  older  Apostles, 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving  the  grace 
which  had  been  given  him  (his  eft'ectual  Apostle- 
ship),  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  At  this  point  it  is  very  important 
to  observe  precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake 
between  tlie  contending  parties  (compare  Prof.  Jow- 
ett  on  "  St.  Paul  and  tlie  Twelve,"  hi  St.  Paul's 
UpisUes,  i.  417).  St.  Peter  speaks  of  a  heavy 
yoke;  St.  James  of  troubling  the  Gentile  converts. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  mean  merely 
the  outward  trouble  of  conforming  to  the  Law  of 
Moses.  That  was  not  what  St.  Paul  was  protesting 
against.  The  case  stood  thus:  Circumcision  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Law  were  witnesses  of  a 
separation  of  the  chosen  race  from  other  nations. 
The  Jews  were  proud  of  that  separation.  But  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  that  the 
time  had  come  in  which  the  separation  was  to  be 
done  away,  and  God's  good-will  manifested  to  all 
nations  alike.  It  spoke  of  a  union  with  God, 
through  trust,  which  gave  hope  of  a  righteousness 
that  the  Law  had  been  powerless  to  produce. 
T'herefore  to  insist  upon  Gentiles  being  circum- 
cised would  ha\e  been  to  deny  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
if  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enlarging  of  the  sep- 
arated nation  by  the  receiving  of  individuals  into 
it,  then  the  other  nations  of  the  world  remained 
as  much  on  the  outside  of  God's  covenant  as 
ever.  'I'lien  there  was  no  Gosjiel  to  mankind ;  no 
justification  given  to  men.  The  loss,  in  such  a 
case,  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to 
the  (jentile.  St.  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly ; 
but  St.  I'eter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  believers 
were  thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  law,  and  gave  up 
the  free  and  absolute  grace  of  (lod,  the  Law  be- 
came a  mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as 
it  would  be  to  the  Gentile.     The  onlj'  hope  for  the 


a  The  presence  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  growth  of 
Jewish  prejudice,  are  more  easily  aciouut.ed  for  if  we 
suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  left  Antioch  for  a  long 
time. 
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Jew  was  in  a  Saviour  who  inust  be  the  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

It  implied  therefore  no  diflference  of  belief  wher 
it  was  agreed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  ge 
to  the  heathen,  while  James  and  Cephas  and  John 
undertook  to  be  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision. 
St.  Paul,  wherexer  he  went,  was  to  preach  "  to  the 
Jew  first;  "  St.  Peter  was  to  preach  to  the  Jews 
as  free  a  (iospel,  was  to  teach  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  without  circumcision  as  distinctly  as  St. 
Paul  himself.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
preserved  unbroken ;  and  in  order  to  nourish  this 
unity  the  Gentiles  were  requested  to  remember 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Palestine  (Gal.  ii.  10). 
How  zealously  St.  Paul  clierished  this  lieautiful 
witness  of  the  common  brotherhood  we  have  seen 
in  part  already  (Acts  xi.  29,  30),  but  it  is  yet  to 
appear  more  strikingly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  immediately 
recorded  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile  breth- 
ren in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  That  this 
letter  might  carry  greater  authority  it  was  intrusted 
to  '•  chosen  men  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  Judas 
surnamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas,  chief  men  among 
the  brethren."  The  letter  speaks  affectionately  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  (with  the  elder  Church  Bar- 
nabas still  retained  the  precedence,  xv.  12,  25)  as 
"  men  who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  So  Judas  and  Silas 
come  down  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch, 
and  comfort  tlie  Church  there  with  their  message, 
and  when  Judas  returned  '•  it  pleased  Silas  to 
abide  there  still." 

It  is  usual  to  connect  with  this  period  of  the 
history  that  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  which  St.  Paul 
records  in  Gal.  ii.  11-14.  The  connection  of  sub- 
ject makes  it  convenient  to  record  the  incident  in 
this  place,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  took 
place  before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps 
most  probable  "  that  it  did  not  occur  till  later,  when 
St.  Paul  returned  from  his  long  tour  in  Greece  to 
Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  22,  23).  St.  Peter  was  at 
Antioch,  and  had  shown  no  scruple  about  "  eating 
with  the  Gentiles,"  until  "certain  came  from 
James."  These  Jerusalem  Christians  brought  their 
Jewish  exclusiveness  with  them,  and  St.  Peter's 
weaker  and  more  timid  mood  came  upon  him,  and 
through  fear  of  his  stricter  iriends  he  too  began  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  former  free  association 
with  the  Gentiles.  Such  an  example  had  a  dan- 
gerous weight,  and  Barnabas  and  the  other  Jews 
at  Antioch  were  being  seduced  by  it.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  the  intrepid  foithfulness  of  St.  Paul. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  anger  at  such  weak  dissem- 
bling, and  he  publicly  remonstrated  with  his  elder 
fellow-Apostle.  "  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after 
the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews, 
why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the 
Jews'?"  (Gal.  ii.  14).  St.  Peter  had  abandoned 
the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  and  deliberately  claimed 
common  ground  with  the  Gentile:  why  should  he, 
by  separating  himself  from  the  uncircumcised, 
require  the  (jentiles  to  qualify  themselves  for  full 
communion  by  accepting  circumcision?  This 
"  withstiinding  "  of  St.  Peter  was  no  opposition 
of  Pauline  to  Petrine  views;  it  was  a  faithful  re- 
buke of  blamable  moral  weakness.* 


b  *  An  interval  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  only 
could  have  elapsed  between  Paul's  return  to  Antioch 
from  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  departure  on 
his  second  missionary  tour,  as  the  best  chronologistj 
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Second  Missionary  Journey.  —  The  most  reso- 
lute courage,  indeed,  was  required  for  the  work  to 
which  St.  Paul  was  now  pubHcIy  pledged.  He 
would  not  associate  with  himself  ii;  tliat  worlc  one 
who  had  already  shown  a  want  of  constancy.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  what  must  have  been  a  most 
painful  difference!  between  him  and  his  comrade  in 
the  faith  and  in  past  peiils,  Barnabas.  After  re- 
maining awhile  at  Antioch,  Paul  proposed  to  Bar- 
nabas to  revisit  the  brethren  in  tlie  countries  of 
their  former  journey.  Hereupon  Barnabas  desired 
that  his  nephew  John  Marie  should  go  with  them. 
But  John  liad  deserted  them  in  Paniphylia,  and 
St.  Paul  would  not  try  him  again.  "  And  the  con- 
tention was  so  sliarp  between  them  that  they  de- 
parted asunder  one  from  the  other;  and  so  Barna- 
bas took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus;  and  Paul 
chose  Silas,  and  departed."  Silas,  or  Silvanus, 
becomes  now  a  chief  companion  of  the  Apostle. 
The  two  went  together  through  Syria  and  Cilieia, 
visiting  the  churches,  and  so  came  to  Uerbe  and 
Lystra.  Here  they  find  Timotheus,  who  had  be- 
come a  disciple  on  the  former  visit  of  the  Apostle, 
and  who  so  attracted  the  esteem  and  love  of  St. 
Paul,  that  "  he  would  have  hiu)  go  forth  with  him." 
Him  St.  Paul  took  and  circumcised.  If  this  fact 
had  been  omitted  here  and  stated  in  another  nar- 
rative, how  utterly  irreconcilable  it  would  have 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics,  with  the  history 
in  the  Acts!  Paul  and  Silas  were  actually  deliv- 
ering the  Jerusalem  decree  to  all  the  churches  they 
visited.  They  were  no  doubt  triumphing  in  the 
freedom  secured  to  tlie  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very 
time  our  Apostle  had  the  wisdom  and  largeness  of 
heart  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  cir- 
cumcising Timothy.  There  were  many  Jews  in 
those  parts,  who  knew  that  Timothy's  father  was  a 
Greek,  his  mother  a  Jewess.  That  St.  Paul  should 
have  had,  as  a  chief  companion,  one  who  was  un- 
circumcised,  would  of  itself  have  been  a  hindrance 
to  him  in  preaching  to  Jews ;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  still  greater  stumbling-block  if  that  com- 
panion were  half  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  had  pro- 
fessed the  Jewish  faith.  Therefore  in  this  case  St. 
Paul  "  became  unto  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  tliat  he 
might  gain  the  Jews." 

St.  Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over  a  considerable 
space  of  the  Apostle's  life  and  laiiors.  "  They 
went  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Gala- 
tia"  (xvi.  G).  At  tiiis  time  St.  Paul  was  founding 
"  tlie  churches  of  Galatia  "  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  him- 
self gives  us  hints  of  the  cii'cumstances  of  his 
Preaching  in  that  region,  of  the  reception  he  met 
with,  and  of  the  ardent,  though  unstable,  cliaracter 
of  the  people,  in  the  following  words:  "  Ye  know 
how  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  {'6ti  5t"  aadt- 
veiau  TT]?  a-apKhs)  I  preached  tlie  Gospel  unto  you 
at  the  first  (to  Trpiirepoc),  and  my  temptation 
which  was  in  my  flesli  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected, 
but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
JesJis.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of 
(d  iJ.aKapi(T/j.hs  "  ufj-wf)'^  for  I  bear  you  record  that, 
if  it  bad  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out 
your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me  "  (iv. 
13).     It  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  meaning 


decide  ;  and  the  statement  in  Acts  xv.  31  certainly  im- 
plies that  the  Judaistic  question  was  essentially  laid  at 
rest  for  a  season.  Such  a  reuction  therefore  in  favor  of 
Judaism  as  the  conduct  of  I'eter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11 
ff.)  shows  to  have  taken  place,  must  have  arisen  later, 
and  belongs  m  all  proljability  to  Acts  xviii.  23-     H. 
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of  the  words  5i'  aaO^veiav  t^s  aapnSs.  Un- 
doubtedly their  grammatical  sense  implies  that 
"weakness  of  the  flesh" — an  illness  ^  was  the 
occasion  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  in  Galatia;  and 
De  Wette  and  Alford  adhere  to  tliis  interpretation 
understanding  St.  Paul  to  have  been  detained  by 
illness,  when  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  rapidly 
through  the  country.  On  the  other  Jiand,  tlie 
form  and  order  of  the  words  are  not  what  we 
sliould  have  expected  if  the  Apostle  meant  to  say 
this;  and  Professor  Jowett  prefers  to  assume  an 
inaccuracy  of  granmiar,  and  to  understand  St. 
Paul  as  saying  that  it  was  in  weakness  of  the  flesh 
that  he  preached  to  the  Galatians.  In  either  case 
St.  Paul  must  be  referring  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
pressure  of  that  bodily  infirmity  which  he  speaks 
of  elsewhere  as  detracting  from  the  influence  of  his 
personal  address.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
determine  positively  what  this  infirmity  was.  But 
we  may  observe  here  —  (1)  that  St.  Paul's  sensi- 
tiveness may  have  led  him  to  exaggerate  this  per- 
sonal disadvantage;  and  (2)  that,  whatever  it  was, 
it  allowed  him  to  go  through  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships such  as  few  ordinary  men  could  bear.  And 
it  certainly  did  not  repel  the  Galatians ;  it  appears 
rather  to  have  excited  their  sympathy  and  warmed 
their  affection  towards  the  Apostle. 

St.  Paul  at  this  time  had  not  indulged  the  am- 
bition of  preaching  his  (iospel  in  Europe.  His 
views  were  limited  to  the  jjeninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
Having  gone  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  he  in- 
tended to  visit  the  vifestern  coast  [Asia]  ;  but 
"  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  word  "  there.  Then,  being  on  the  borders  of 
]\Iysia,  they  thought  of  going  back  to  the  north- 
east into  Bithynia;  but  again  "the  Spirit  oj' Jesus 
suffered  them  not."  ''  So  they  passed  by  Mj'sia, 
and  came  down  to  Troas.  Here  the  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
having  checked  them  on  other  sides,  revealed  to 
them  in  what  direction  they  were  to  go.  St.  Paul 
saw  in  a  vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought 
him,  saying,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
us."  The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  heav- 
enly intimation;  the  help  wanted  by  the  Mace- 
donians was  believed  to  be  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian, 
speaking  of  St.  Paul's  company,  substitutes  "  we  " 
for  "they."  He  says  nothing  of  himself;  we  can 
only  infer  that  St.  Luke,  to  whatever  cotmtry  he 
ijelonged,  became  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  at 
Troas.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  arbiti-ary  a  conjecture, 
that  the  Apostle,  having  recently  suffered  in  health, 
derived  benefit  from  the  medical  skill  and  attend- 
ance of  "  the  beloved  physician."  The  party,  thus 
reinforced,  immediately  set  sail  from  Troas,  touched 
at  Samothrace,  then  landed  on  the  continent  at 
Neapolis,  and  from  thence  journeyed  to  Philippi. 
Tiiey  hastened  to  carry  the  "  hel[)  "  that  had  been 
asked  to  the  first  considerable  city  in  Macedonia. 
Pliilippi  was  no  inapt  representative  of  th^vestern 
world.  A  Greek  city,  it  had  received  a  body  of 
Iioman  settlers,  and  was  politically  a  Colonia.  We 
nuist  not  assume  that  to  Said  of  Tarsus,  the  Ro- 
man citizen,  there  was  anything  very  novel  or 
strange  in  the  world  to  which  he  had  now  come. 


«  May  not  this  mean  "your  calling  me  blessed  " 
making  me  as  one  of  the  luotKapec  6(o(. 

h  *  "  The  spirit  of  Jesus  "  is  the  reading  of  all  th( 
best  MS3.  and  critical  editions  (Griesb.,  Lachm.,  Tisch 
Tregelles,  Alford)  in  Acts  xvi.  7.  *• 
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But  the  name  of  Greece  must  have  represented 
very  imposing  ideas  to  the  Oriental  and  the  Jew; 
and  we  may  silently  imagine  what  it  must  have 
been  to  St.  Paul  to  know  that  he  was  called  to  be 
the  herald  of  his  Master,  the  Crucified  Jesus,  in 
the  centre  of  the  world's  bisrhest  culture,  and  that 
he  was  now  to  begin  his  task.  He  began,  how- 
ever, with  1)0  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  as  quietly 
;is  ever,  and  in  the  old  way.  There  were  a  few 
Jews,  if  not  many,  at  Philippi;  and  when  the 
Sabbath  came  round,  the  Apostolic  company  joined 
their  countrymen  at  the  place  by  the  river-side 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  narra- 
tive in  this  part  is  very  gi-aphic;  "  We  sat  down," 
says  the  \vriter  (x\i.  13 ).  "  and  spoke  to  the  women 
who  had  come  together."  Amongst  these  women 
was  a  proselyte  from  Thyatira  {ael3ofxfvr]  Thv 
06O(/),  named  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple.  As  she 
listened  "the  Lord  opened  her  heart"  to  attend 
to  what  Paul  was  saying.  The  first  convert  in 
Macedonia  was  but  an  Asiatic  woman  who  already 
worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  but  she  was  a 
very  earnest  believer,  and  besought  the  Apostle 
and  his  friends  to  honor  her  by  staying  in  her 
house.  They  could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and 
during  their  stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests 
of  Lydia  (ver.  40). 

But  a  proof  was  given  before  long  that  the 
])reachers  of  Christ  were  come  to  grapple  with  the 
powers  in  the  spiritual  world  to  which  heathenism 
was  then  doing  homage.  A  female  slave,  who 
brought  gain  to  her  masters  by  her  powers  of  pre- 
diction when  she  was  in  the  possessed  state,  beset 
Paul  and  his  company,  following  them  as  they 
went  to  the  place  of  prayer,  and  crying  out, 
"  These  men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High  tiod, 
who  publish  to  you  (or  to  us)  the  way  of  salva- 
tion." Paul  was  vexed  by  her  cries,  and  address- 
ing the  spirit  in  the  girl,  he  said,  "  I  command 
thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of 
her."  Comparing  the  confession  of  this  "spirit 
of  divination  "  with  the  analogous  confessions  made 
by  evil  spirits  to  our  Lord,  we  see  the  same  singular 
character  of  a  true  acknowledgment  extorted  as  if 
by  force,  and  rendered  with  a  certain  insolence 
which  implied  that  the  spirits,  though  subject, 
were  not  willingly  subject.  The  cries  of  the  slave- 
girl  may  have  sounded  like  sneers,  mimicking  what 
she  had  heard  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  until 
St.  Paul's  exorcism,  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ," 
was  seen  to  be  eff'ectual.  Then  he  might  be  recog- 
nized as  in  truth  a  servant  of  the  Most  High 
God,  giving  an  e.xample  of  the  salvation  which  he 
brought,  in  the  deliverance  of  this  poor  girl  herself 
from  the  spirit  which  degraded  her. 

But  the  girl's  masters  saw  that  now  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone.  Here  at  Philippi,  as  after- 
wards at  Kphesus,  the  local  trade  in  religion  began 
to  suffer  from  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  #nd  an  interested  appeal  was  made  to  local 
and  national  feelings  against  the  dangerous  innova- 
tions of  tiie  Jewish  strangers.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
dragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  multitude  clam- 
oring loudly  against  them,  upon  the  vague  charge 
of  "troubling  the  city,"  and  introducing  obser- 
vances which  were  unlawful  for  Romans.  If  the 
magistrates  had  desired  to  act  justly  they  might 


n  *  That  is,  if  there  were  slaves  in  the  family  who 
believed.  Luke's  account  limits  the  baptism  to  those 
ill  the  jailer's  household  who,  like  the  jailer,  heard 
the   word   of  the   Lord   spoken   by    Paul   and    Silas 
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have  doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with  the 
charge.  On  the  one  hand  Paul  and  Silas  had  ab- 
stained carefully,  as  the  preachers  of  Christ  always 
did,  from  disturbing  public  order,  and  had  as  yet 
violated  no  express  law  of  the  state.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  King  and 
Lord  was  unquestionably  revolutionary,  and  aggres 
sive  upon  the  public  religion,  in  its  effects;  and  the 
Roman  law  was  decided,  in  general  terms,  against 
such  innovations  (see  reff.  in  Conyb.  and  Hows.  i. 
32-1).  But  the  prajtors  or  duumviri  of  Philippi 
were  very  unworthy  representatives  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  They  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the 
clamor  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  Paul 
and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to  prison. 
The  jailer,  having  received  their  connuands,  "  thrust 
tliem  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet 
fast  in  the  stocks."  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be 
the  occasion  of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  deliverance.  It  was  to  be  seen 
which  were  the  true  servants  of  such  a  God,  the 
magistrates  or  these  strangers.  In  the  night  Paul 
and  Silas,  sore  and  sleepless,  but  putting  their  trust 
in  God,  prayed  and  sang  praises  so  loudly  that  the 
other  prisoners  could  hear  them.  Then  suddenly 
the  ground  beneath  them  was  shaken,  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  every  prisoner's  bands  were  struck 
off  (compare  the  similar  openings  of  prison-doora 
in  xii.  C-IO,  and  v.  19).  The  jailer  awoke  and 
sprang  up,  saw  with  consternation  that  the  prison- 
doors  were  open,  and,  concluding  that  the  prisoners 
were  all  fled,  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself.  But 
Paul  called  to  him  loudly,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm ; 
we  are  all  here."  The  jailer's  fears  were  then 
changed  to  an  overwhelming  awe.  What  could 
this  be?  He  called  for  lights,  sprang  in  and  fell 
trembling  before  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas.  Bring- 
ing them  out  from  the  inner  dungeon,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  (ti  fie  Set 
iroielv  'iva  ffcoBco:).  They  answered,  "  Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house."  And  they  went  on  to  speak  to 
him  and  to  all  in  his  house  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  The  kindness  he  now  showed  them  re- 
minds us  of  their  miseries.  He  washed  their 
wounds,  took  them  into  his  own  house,  and  spread 
a  table  before  them.  The  same  night  he  received 
baptism,  "he  and  all  his"  (including  slaves"),  and 
rejoiced  in  his  new-found  faith  in  God. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates,  either  having 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  or  having  repented  of 
their  injustice,  or  having  done  all  they  meant  to  dl 
by  way  of  pacifying  the  multitude,  sent  word  to 
the  prison  that  the  men  might  Ije  let  go.  I5ut 
legal  justice  was  to  be  more  clearly  vindicated  in 
the  persons  of  these  men,  who  had  been  charged 
with  subverting  public  order.  St.  Paul  denoimced 
plainly  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  magistrates,  in- 
forming them  moreo\er  that  those  whom  they  had 
beaten  and  imprisoned  without  trial  were  Roman 
citizens.  "  And  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ? 
Nay,  verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and 
fetch  us  out."  The  magistrates,  in  great  alarm, 
saw  the  necessity  of  humbling  themselves  ("  Faci- 
nus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum,  scelus  verberari," 
Cicero,  ire  Vei-rein,v.  GG).     They  came  and  begged 


{ekd\ri(rav  avTiS  .  .  <rvv  nam  Tols  e"  tt]  OLKia  avTOv), 
and  like  him  received  it  and  rejoiced  in  it  (riyaWia- 
traro  TravoiKc).  See  especially  Meyer  and  Lechler  i* 
loc.  H. 
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them  to  leave  the  city.  Paul  and  Silas  consented 
to  do  so,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to  "the  brethren" 
in  the  house  of  Lydia,  they  departed. 

The  Church  thus  founded  at  Philippi,  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe,  was  called,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  name  of  a  spiritual  deliverer, 
of  a  God  of  justice,  and  of  an  equal  Lord  of  free- 
men and  slaves.  That  a  warm  and  generous  feel- 
ing distinguished  it  from  the  first,  we  learn  from  a 
testimony  of  St.  Paul  in  the  epistle  written  long 
after  to  this  Church.  "  In  the  heginning  of  the 
Gospel,"  as  soon  as  he  left  them,  they  began  to 
send  him  gifts,  some  of  which  re.aclied  him  at 
Thessalonica,  others  afterwards  (Phil.  iv.  15,  10). 
Their  partnership  in  the  Gospel  [Koivuivla  els  rh 
euayye\tov]  had  gladdened  the  Apostle  from  the 
first  day  (Phil.  i.  5). 

Leaving  St.  Luke,  and  perhaps  Timothy  for  a 
short  time,  at  Pliilippi,  Paul  and  Silas  travelled 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  stopped 
again  at  Thessalonica.  At  this  important  city 
there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  True  to  his 
custom,  St.  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and  for  three 
Sabbath-days  proclaimed  .Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
as  he  would  liave  done  in  a  city  of  .ludsea.  As 
usual,  the  proselytes  were  those  who  heard  him 
most  gladly,  and  among  them  were  many  women 
of  station.  Again,  as  in  Pisidian  Antioch,  the 
envy  of  the  Jews  was  excited.  They  contrived  to 
stir  up  the  lower  class  of  the  city  to  tumultuary 
violence  by  represeifting  the  preachers  of  Christ  as 
revolutionary  disturbers,  who  had  come  to  pro- 
claim one  Jesus  as  king  instead  of  Caesar.  The 
mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  Paul 
and  Silas  were  staying  as  guests,  and,  not  finding 
them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some  other 
brethren  before  the  magistrates.  In  this  case  the 
magistrates,  we  are  told,  and  the  people  generally, 
were  "troubled"  by  the  rumors  and  accusations 
which  they  heard.  But  they  seem  to  have  acted 
wisely  and  justly,  in  taking  security  of  Jason  and 
the  rest,  and  letting  them  go.  After  these  signs 
of  danger  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul 
and  Silas  by  night. 

The  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written 
very  soon  after  the  Apostle's  visit,  and  contain 
more  particulars  of  his  work  in  founding  that 
Church  than  we  find  in  any  other  epistle.  The 
whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read  for  the 
information  they  thus  supply.  St.  Paul  speaks  to 
the  Thcssalonian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Gen- 
tiles. He  reminds  them  that  they  had  turned 
from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and 
to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised 
from  the  dead,  "Jesus  who  deli\ers  us  from  the 
coming  wrath"  (1  Thess.  i.  0,  10).  The  Apostle 
had  evidently  spoken  much  of  the  coming  and 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  that 
wrath  whicli  was  already  descending  upon  the 
Jews  (ii.  16,  19,  &c.).  His  message  had  had  a 
wonderful  power  amongst  them,  because  they  had 
known  it  to  be  really  the  word  of  a  (iod  who  also 
wrought  in  them,  having  had  helps  towards  this 
conviction  in  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  '^id 
affection  with  which  St.  Paul  (notwithstanding  his 
recent  shameful  treatment  at  Philippi)  proclaimed 
his  Gospel  amongst  tiiem  (ii.  2,  8-l.'3).  He  had 
purposely  wrouglit  witli  liis  own  hands,  even  night 
and  day,  that  his  disinterestedness  might  be  more 
apparent  (I  Thess.  ii.  0;  2  Thess.  iii.  8).  He 
exhorted  them  not  to  be  drawn  away  from  patient 
industry  by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into  which 
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they  were  called,  but  to  work  quietly,  and  to  culti- 
vate purity  and  brotherly  love  (1  Thess.  iv.  -3,  9, 
11).  Comiecting  these  allusions  with  the  preach- 
ing in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  3),  we  see  clearly 
how  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  turned  upon  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  prophesied  of  in  the  Scriptures,  suffering  and 
dying,  raised  up  and  exalted  to  a  kingdom,  and 
about  to  appear  as  tlie  Giver  of  light  and  life,  to 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of 
those  who  trusted  in  him. 

When  Paul  and  Silas  left  Thessalonica  they  came 
to  Beroja.  Here  they  found  the  Jews  more  noble 
(euyepeffrepoi)  —  more  disposed  to  receive  the  news 
of  a  rejected  and  crucified  JNIessiah,  and  to  examine 
tlie  Scriptures  with  candor  —  than  tliose  at  Thes- 
salonica had  been.  Accordingly  they  gained  many 
converts,  both  Jews  and  Greeks;  but  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  hearing  of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stir 
up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul 
should  himself  leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy remained  behind.  Some  of  "  the  brethren" 
went  with  St.  Paul  as  for  as  Athens,  where  they 
left  him,  carrying  back  a  req\iest  to  Silas  and 
Timothy  that  they  would  speedily  join  him.  He 
api>areutly  did  not  like  to  preach  alone,  and  in- 
tended to  rest  from  his  apostolic  lalior  until  they 
should  come  up  to  him ;  but  how  could  he  refrain 
himself,  with  all  that  was  going  on  at  Athens 
round  him  ?  There  he  witnessed  the  most  profuse 
idolatry  side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentious 
philosophy.  Either  of  these  would  have  been 
enough  to  stimulate  bis  spirit.  To  idolaters  and 
philosophers  he  felt  equally  urged  to  proclaim  his 
JNIaster  and  the  living  God.  So  he  went  to  his 
own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  declared  to  them  that  the  Messiah  had 
come;  but  he  also  spoke,  like  another  Socrates, 
with  people  in  the  market,  and  witli  the  followers 
of  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy,  F^picureans 
and  Stoics,  naming  to  all  Jesus  and  t!ie  Kesurrec- 
tion.  The  philosophers  encountered  him  with  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  contemjit.  The  Epicu- 
rean, teaching  himself  to  seek  for  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment as  the  chief  oliject  of  life,  heard  of  One  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Lord  of  men,  who  had  shown  them 
the  glory  of  dying  to  self,  and  had  promised  to 
tliose  who  fought  the  good  fight  bravely  a  nobler 
bliss  than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield.  The 
Stoic,  cultivating  a  stern  and  isolated  moral  inde- 
pendence, heard  of  One  whose  own  rigliteousness 
was  proved  by  submission  to  the  Eather  in  heaven, 
and  who  had  promised  to  give  his  righteousness  to 
those  who  trusted  not  in  themselves  but  in  Him. 
To  all,  the  announcement  of  a  Person  was  much 
stranger  than  the  publishing  of  any  theories  woidd 
have  been.  So  for  as  they  thouglit  the  preacher 
anything  but  a  silly  trifler,  he  seemed  to  them,  not 
a  philosopher,  but  "  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods  " 
(^evcov  SaifjLOviwv  KarayyeXfiis)-  But  any  one  with 
a  no^'elty  was  welcome  to  those  who  "  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  tell 
some  new  thing."  They  brouglit  him  therefore  to 
the  Areopagus,  that  he  might  make  a  formal  expo- 
sition of  his  doctrine  to  an  assembled  audience. 

We  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Council  or 
Coiu't,  renowned  in  the  oldest  .\tlienian  history, 
which  took  its  name  from  ]\Iars'  Hill,  but  only  of 
the  elevated  spot  where  the  council  met,  not  covered 
in,  but  arranged  with  benches  and  steps  of  stone, 
so  as  to  form  a  convenient  place  for  a  public  ad- 
dress.    Here  the  Apostle  delivered  that  wonderfu. 
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discourse,    reported   in    Acts   xvii.    '22-31,   which 

seems  as  fresh  and  instructive  for  the  intellect  of 
the  I'Jth  centur}'  as  it  was  for  the  intellect  of  the 
first.  In  this  we  have  the  Pauline  Gospel  as  it 
addressed  itself  to  the  speculative  mind  of  the 
cultivated  Greeks.  How  the  "report"  was  oh- 
tained  by  the  writer  of  the  history  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Possibly  we  have  in  it  notes 
written  down  before  or  after  the  delivery  of  this 
address  by  St.  Paul  himself.  Short  as  it  is,  the 
form  is  as  perfect  as  the  matter  is  rich.  The 
loftiness  and  breadth  of  the  theology,  the  dignity 
and  delicacy  of  the  argument,  the  absence  of  self, 
the  straightforward  and  reverent  nature  of  the 
testimony  delivered  —  all  the  characteristics  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  this  speech,  —  help  us  to 
understand  what  kind  of  a  teacher  had  now  ap- 
peared in  the  Grecian  world.  St.  Paul,  it  is  well 
understood,  did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athe- 
nians "  too  superstitious."  "  I  perceive  you,"  he 
said,  "  to  be  eminently  religious.""  He  had  ob- 
served an  altar  inscribed  'AyvwffTco  ©e&J,  "To  the 
unknown  God."  '^  It  meant,  no  douljt,  "  To  some 
unknown  God."  "  I  come,"  he  said  "as  the  mes- 
senger of  that  unknown  God."  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  God  in  terms  which  were  not 
altogetber  new  to  Grecian  ears.  They  had  heard 
of  a  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  and  even  of  One  who  gave  to  all  hfe,  and 
breath,  and  all  things.  But  they  had  never  learnt 
the  next  lesson  which  was  now  taught  them.  It 
was  a  special  truth  of  the  new  dispensation,  that 
"  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men, 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having  de- 
termined the  times  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and 
find  him."      [Maks'  Hill,  Amer.  ed.] 

Comparing  it  with  the  teaching  given  to  other 
audiences,  we  perceive  that  it  laid  hold  of  the 
deepest  convictions  which  had  ever  been  given  to 
Greeks,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  encountered  the 
strongest  prejudices  of  Greeks.  We  see,  as  at  Lys- 
tra,  that  an  apostle  of  Christ  had  no  need  to  refer 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  when  he  spoke  to  those 
who  had  not  received  them.  He  could  speak  to 
men  as  God's  children,  and  subjects  of  (lod's  edu- 
cating discipline,  and  was  only  bringing  them  fur- 
ther tidings  of  Him  whom  they  had  been  always 
feeling  after.  He  presented  to  them  the  Son  of 
Man  as  acting  in  the  power  of  Him  who  had  made 
all  nations,  and  who  was  not  iar  from  any  single 
man.  He  began  to  speak  of  Him  as  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  of  tlie  power  of  a  new  life  which  was  in 
Him  for  men  ;  but  his  audience  would  not  hear  of 
Him  who  thus  claimed  their  personal  allegiance. 
Some  mocked,  others  more  courteously,  talked  of 
hearing  him  again  another  time.  The  Apostle 
gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and  he  soon 
took  his  de|iarture  and  came  to  Corinth. 

Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectual  predom- 
inance; l)Ut  Corinth  was  the  political  and  commer- 
cial capital  of  (jreece.  It  was  in  places  of  living 
activity  that  St.  Paul  labored    longest  and   most 
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successfully,  as  formerly  at  Antioch,  now  at  Corinth 
and  afterwards  at  Ephesus.  The  rapid  spread  of 
tlie  Gospel  was  obviously  promoted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  it  in  cities  where  men  were  continually 
coming  and  going;  but  besides  this  consideration, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Apostle  escaped  gladly 
from  dull  ignorance  on  the  one  side,  and  from  phi- 
losophical dilettantism  on  the  other,  to  places  in 
which  the  real  business  of  the  world  was  being 
done.  The  Gospel,  though  unworldly,  was  yet  a 
message  to  practical  and  inquiring  men,  and  it  had 
more  affinity  to  woi'k  of  any  kind  than  to  torpor  or 
to  intellectual  frivolit}'.  One  proof  of  the  whole- 
some agreement  between  the  following  of  Christ 
and  ordinary  labor  was  given  by  St.  Paul  himself 
during  his  stay  at  Corinth.  Here,  as  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  by 
working  at  his  trade  of  tent-making.  This  trade 
brought  him  into  close  connection  with  two  persons 
who  became  distinguished  as  believers  in  Christ, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla.  They  were  -lews,  and  had 
lately  left  Kome,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of  Clau- 
dius [see  Claudius]  ;  and  as  they  also  were  tent- 
makers,  St.  Paul  "abode  with  them  and  wrought." 
Laboring  thus  on  the  six  days,  the  Apostle  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  sought  to  win  both  Jews 
and  proselytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ. 

He  was  testifying  with  unusual  effort  and  anxiety 
{(TvpeixfTO  TCf>  Koyaj),  when  Silas  and  Timothy 
came  irom  Macedonia,  and  joined  him.  We  are 
left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  movements 
of  Silas  and  Timothy  had  been,  since  they  were 
with  Paul  at  Beroea.  From  the  statements  in  the 
Acts  (xvii.  15,  1(5)  that  Paul,  when  he  reached 
Athens,  desired  Silas  and  Tiniotheus  to  come  to  him 
■ti'lth  (ill  speed,  and  waited  for  them  there,  com- 
pared with  those  in  1  Thess.  (iii.  1,  2),  "  When  we 
could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  be 
left  at  Athens  alone,  and  sent  Timotheus,  our  bro- 
ther, and  minister  of  God,  and  our  fellow-laborer  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  establish  you  and  to  com- 
fort you  concerning  your  faith,"  —  Paley  {Hora Pini- 
lince,  1  Thess.  No.  iv.)  reasonably  argues  that  Silas 
and  Timothy  had  come  to  Athens,  but  had  soon 
been  dispatched  thence,  Timothy  to  Thessalonica, 
and  Silas  to  Philippi,  or  elsewhere.  From  Macedo- 
nia they  came  together,  or  about  the  same  time,  to 
Corinth ;  and  their  arrival  was  the  occasion  of  tJie 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  tlie  Thessalonians. 

This  is  the  first "  extant  example  of  that  work 
by  which  the  Apostle  Paul  has  served  the  Church 
of  all  ages  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he  labored  at 
the  founding  of  it  in  his  lifetime.  All  commen- 
tators upon  the  New  Testament  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  notice  the  points  of  coincidence  between 
the  history  in  the  Acts,  and  these  Letters.  Paley's 
/force  Paulime  is  famous  as  a  special  work  upon 
this  subject.  But  more  recently,  important  attempts 
have  been  made  to  estimate  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
more  broadly,  by  considering  them  in  their  mutual 
order  and  relations,  and  in  their  Ijearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  de\'elopment  of  the  writer's  teach- 


«  See,  in  confirmatiou,  passages  quoted  from  ancient 
autliors  in  Conybearc  and  Howson,  i.  .389,  &c 

b  *  No  douht  0eaJ,  as  of  the  nature  of  a  proper  name, 
may  be  definite  witliout  the  article ;  but  it  is  more 
uatuntlly  indefinite  here,  the  conception  being  that  of 
a  God  dimly  revealed  to   their   con?cionsnc'SS,  in  ad- 


dition   to  all   the    gods,    so  called,   acknowledged  by 
them.  H. 

c  Ewald  believes,  rather  capriciously,  that  the  Sec- 
ond Ep.  to  the  Thess.  was  written  Jirst,  and  was  sent 
from  Beroea  {Die  Sendschreiben  des  Apostets  Paulus. 
pp.  IV,  18;. 
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mg.  Such  attempts  "  must  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  epistles  themselves,  and  to  a  finer 
appreciation  of  the  Apostle's  nature  and  work.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  order  of  the  epistles  in  the 
book  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their  real,  or  chronological 
order.  The  mere  placing  of  them  in  their  true 
sequence  tlu'ows  considerable  light  upon  the  his- 
tory ;  and  happily  the  time  of  composition  of  the 
more  important  epistles  can  be  stated  with  suffi- 
cient certainty.  The  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  belong  —  and  these  alone  —  to  the  present 
Missionary  Journey-  The  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Komans,  and  ('orinthians,  were  written  during 
the  next  journey.  Those  to  Philemon,  the  Colos- 
sians,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Philippians,  belong  to 
the  captivity  at  Rome.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  there  are  considerable  difficulties,  which 
require  to  be  discussed  separately. 

Two  general  remarks  relating  to  St.  Paul's  let- 
ters may  find  a  place  here.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  extant  letters  are  all  that  the 
Apostle  wrote.  On  the  contrary,  tiiere  is  a  strong 
presimiption,  and  some  slight  positive  evidence, 
that  he  wrote  many  which  have  not  been  preserved 
(.Jowett,  i.  p.  195-201,  2d  ed.).  (2.)  We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  concluding  too  much  from  the 
contents  and  style  of  any  epistle,  as  to  the  fixed 
bent  of  the  Apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  We  must  remember  that  the 
epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written  whilst 
St.  Paul  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Corinthian  Church;  and  that 
the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  between 
those  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Komans.  These 
facts  are  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  versatill/y 
of  the  Apostle's  mind ;  —  to  show  us  how  thoroughly 
the  feelings  and  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  he  was  dwelling  had  the 
power  to  mould  his  utterances. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  prob- 
ably written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  and 
before  be  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  drawn  from  St.  Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas 
and  Timothy.  [Thkss.^^loniajs's,  First  Epistle 
TO  THK.]  The  largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an 
impassioned  recalling  of  the  facts  and  feelings  of 
the  time  when  the  Apostle  was  personally  with  them. 
But  we  perceive  gradually  that  tliose  expectations 
which  be  had  taught  them  to  entertain  of  the  ap- 
pearing and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
undergone  some  corruption.  There  were  symptoms 
in  the  Thessralonian  church  of  a  restlessness  which 
speculated  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  future, 
and  found  present  duties  flat  and  unimportant. 
'This  evil  teiidejicy  St.  Paul  seeks  to  correct,  Ijy 
reviving  the  first  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  mu- 
tual fellowship,  and  by  setting  forth  the  appearing 
of  Jesus  Christ  —  not  indeed  as  distant,  but  as  the 
full  shining  of  a  day  of  which  all  believers  in  Christ 
were  already  children.  The  ethical  characteristics 
apparent  in  tins  letter,  the  degree  in  whieli  St. 
Paul  identified  himself  with  his  friends,  the  entire 
surrender  of  liis  existence  to  his  calling  as  a  preaclier 
of  Christ,  bis  anxiety  for  the  good  fame  and  well- 
being  of  his  converts,  are  the  same  which  will  re- 
appear continually.  What  interval  of  time  sepa- 
rated tlie  Second  Letter  to  the  Thessalonians  from 
the  First,  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  except 
that  the  later  one  Avas  certaiidy  written  before  St. 


«  Amongst  these,  the  works  of  Prof.  Jowett  (Epis- 
tles to  the    Tiiess.,    Gal.,  and  A'o??;.),  of  Ewald  {Die 
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Paul's  departure  from  Corinth.  [Thessalo- 
nians, Second  Epistle  to  the.]  The  Thessa- 
lonians had  been  disturbed  by  announcements  tha< 
those  convulsions  of  the  world  which  all  Christians 
were  taught  to  associate  with  the  coming  of  Christ 
were  immediately  impending.  To  meet  thest 
assertions,  St-  Paul  delivers  express  predictions  in 
a  manner  not  usual  with  him  elsewhere;  and  whilsV 
reaffirming  all  he  had  ever  taught  the  Thessalo- 
nians to  believe  respecting  the  early  coming  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  blessedness  of  waiting  patiently  for 
it,  he  informs  them  that  certain  events,  of  which  he 
had  spoken  to  them,  must  run  their  course  before 
tlie  full  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  could  come  to 
pass.  At  the  end  of  this  epistle  St.  Paul  guards 
the  Thessalonians  against  pretended  letters  from 
him,  by  tell'-ng  them  th.at  every  genuine  letter,  even 
if  not  written  by  his  hand  throughout,  would  have 
at  least  an  autograph  salutation  at  the  close  of  it. 

\\'e  return  now  to  the  Apostle's  preaching  at 
Corinth.  When  Silas  and  Timotheus  came,  he 
was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  earnestness, 
but  with  little  success.  So  "  when  they  opposed 
themselves  and  blasphemed,  he  shook  out  his  rai- 
ment,'' and  said  to  them,  in  words  of  warning 
taken  from  their  own  prophets  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4) : 
"  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads ;  I  am  clean, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  ex- 
perience of  Pisidian  Antiocli  was  repeating  itself. 
The  Apostle  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  tlie  Gen- 
tiles, and  began  to  preach  in  the  house  of  a  pros- 
elyte named  Justus.  Already  one  distinguished 
Jew  had  become  a  believer,  Crispus,  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  mentioned  (1  Cor.  i.  14)  as  baptized 
by  the  Apostle  himself;  and  many  of  the  Gentile 
inhabitants  were  receiving  the  Gospel  and  being 
baptized.  The  envy  and  rage  of  the  Jews,  there- 
fore, were  excited  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  seem 
to  have  pressed  upon  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul.  He 
was  therefore  encouraged  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord, 
who  appeared  to  him  by  night,  .and  said,  "  Be  not 
afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace;  for  I 
am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee,  to 
hurt  thee;  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city." 
Corinth  was  to  be  an  important  seat  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  number 
of  believers,  but  also  by  the  variety  and  the  fiuit- 
fulness  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  there.  At  this 
time  St.  Paul  himself  stayed  there  for  a  year  and 
six  months,  "  teaching  the  word  of  God  amongst 
them." 

Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  Dur- 
ing St.  Paul's  stay,  we  find  the  proconsular  office 
held  by  Galho,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca. 
[Gallio-]  Before  him  the  .\postle  was  summoned 
by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to  bring  the 
Roman  autho'ity  to  bear  upon  him  as  an  innovator 
in  religion.  But  (iallio  perceived  at  once,  before 
Paul  could  "open  his  mouth"  to  defend  himself, 
that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  prejudice, 
and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.  "  If  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law,"  he 
said  to  the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a 
Roman  magistrate,  "  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  be  no 
judge  of  such  matters."  Then  a  singular  scene 
occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators,  either  favor- 
ing St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by  auger  against  the 
Jews,  seized  on  the  principal  person  of  those  who 

Sendsclireiben,  etc.),  and  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  (Ejnsltet 
of  St.  Pitut],  may  be  named. 
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had  brought  the  charge,  and  beat  him  before  the 
judgment-seat.  (See  on  the  other  hand  Ewald, 
Geschichte,  vi.  463-466.)  Gallic  left  these  relig- 
ious quarrels  to  settle  themselves.  The  Apostle 
therefore  was  not  allowed  to  be  "hurt,"  and  re- 
mained some  time  longer  at  Corinth  unmolested. 

We  do  not  gather  from  the  subsequent  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  many  details  of  the  founding  of 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  The  main  body  of  the 
believers  consisted  of  Gentiles,  —  ("  Ye  know  that 
ye  were  Gentiles,"  1  Cor.  xii.  2).  But,  partly  from 
the  number  who  had  licen  proselytes,  partly  from 
the  mixture  of  Jews,  it  had  so  far  a  Jewish  char- 
acter, that  St.  Paul  could  speak  of  "  our  fathers  " 
as  having  been  under  the  cloud  (1  Cor.  x.  1). 
The  tendency  to  intellectual  display,  and  the  trafhc 
of  sophists  in  philosophical  theories,  which  pre- 
vailed at  Corinth,  made  the  Apostle  more  than 
usually  anxious  to  be  independent  in  his  life  and 
simide  in  bearing  his  witness,  lie  wrought  for  his 
living  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  taking  i'ees 
of  his  pupils  (1  Cor.  ix.  18);  and  he  put  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  and  risen,  in  the 
place  of  all  doctrines  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-5,  xv.  3,  4). 
What  gave  infinite  significance  to  his  simple  state- 
ments, was  the  nature  of  the  (Jhrist  who  had  been 
crucified,  and  his  relation  to  men.  Concerning 
these  mysteries  St.  Paul  had  uttered  a  wisdom,  not 
of  the  world,  but  of  God,  which  had  commended 
itself  chiefly  to  the  humble  and  simple.  Of  these 
God  had  chosen  and  called  not  a  few  "  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  Mis  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  men  " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  i.  27,  !)). 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
this  work,  St.  Paul  took  his  departure  foi-  Jerusa- 
lem, wishi]ig  to  attend  a  festival  there.  Before 
leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off  his  hair"  at  Cenchrese,  in 
fidfiUment  of  a  vow.  We  are  not  told  where  or 
whj-  he  had  made  th';  vow;  and  there  is  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  reconciling  this  act  with  the  re- 
ceived customs  of  the  Jews.  [Vows.]  A  pas- 
sage in  Josephus,  if  rightly  understood  {B.  J.  ii. 
15,  §  1),  mentions  a  vow  which  included,  besides  a 
sacrifice,  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  the  beginning 
of  an  abstinence  from  wine  30  days  before  the 
sacrifice.  If  St.  Paul's  was  such  a  vow,  be  was 
going  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  "  shearing  of  his  head  "  was  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  sacrifice.  The  j/rinciple  of  the 
vow,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  which  St.  Paul  after- 
wards countenanced  at  Jerusalem.  [Nazarite, 
p.  2075  ('.]  There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  him  to  have  followed  in  this  instance,  for 
some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a  custom  of  his 
countrymen.  —  When  he  sailed  from  the  Isthmus, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  with  him  as  far  as 
Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  synagogue  at 
Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  He  was  anxious  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  for  the  approaching  feast,  but  he 
promised,  God  willing,  to  return  to  them  again. 
liCaving  Ephesus,  lie  sailed  to  Csesarea,  and  from 
thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  "  saluted  the 
Church."  It  is  argued  (Wieseler,  pp.  48-50), 
from  considerations  foimded  on  the  suspension  of 
navigation  during  the  winter  months,  that  the  fes- 
tival was  probably  the  Pentecost.  From  Jerusalem, 
almost  immediately,  the  Apostle  went  down  to  An- 


rt  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  act  inay  he  that  of  Aquila, 
but  the  historian  certainly  seems  to  be  speaking  not 
of  him,  but  of  St.  Paul 
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tioch,  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  from  whicli 
he  had  started  with  Silas. 

Tliivd  Missionary  Juuiney,  includiny  ihe  stay 
at  Kpliestts  (Acts  xviii.  23-xxi.  17).  —  Without 
inventing  facts  or  discussions  for  which  we  have  no 
authority,  we  may  connect  with  this  short  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  a  very  serious  raising  of  the 
whole  question,  What  was  to  be  the  relation  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  cove- 
nant of  the  Jews  ?  Such  a  Church  as  that  at 
Corinth,  with  its  affiliated  communities,  composed 
chiefly  of  Gentile  members,  appeared  likely  to  over- 
shadow by  its  importance  the  Jlother  Church  in 
Juda?a.  The  jealousy  of  the  more  Judaical  be- 
lievers, not  extinguished  by  the  decision  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  began  now  to  show  itself 
everywhere  in  the  form  of  an  active  and  intrigu- 
ing party-spirit.  This  disastrous  movement  could 
not  indeed  alienate  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  from  the 
Law  or  the  calling  or  the  people  of  his  fathers  — 
his  antagonism  is  never  directed  against  these; 
but  it  drew  him  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  next 
period  of  his  life,  and  must  ha\e  been  a  sore  trial 
to  the  intense  loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate 
the  J'reedoui,  as  regarded  the  Jewish  Law,  of  be- 
lievers in  Christ;  but  to  do  this,  for  the  very  sake 
of  maintaining  ihe  vn'li)  of  tJit  Cliwch  ;  — was  to 
be  the  earnest  labor  of  the  Apostle  for  some  years. 
In  thus  laboring  he  was  carrying  out  completely 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  elder  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that,  in  deep 
sorrow  at  appearing,  even,  to  disparasje  the  Law  and 
the  covenant,  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  prove 
his  fellowship  in  spirit  witli  the  Church  in  Judasa, 
by  "  remembering  the  poor,"  as  "  James,  Cephas, 
and  John  "  had  desired  that  he  would?  (Gal.  ii. 
10).  The  prominence  given,  during  the  journeys 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  to  the  collection 
to  be  made  amongst  his  churches  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  seems  to  indicate  such  an 
anxiety.  The  great  epistles  which  belong  to  this 
period,  those  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and 
Iiomans,  show  how  the  "  Judaizing  "  question  ex- 
ercised at  this  time  the  Apostle's  mind. 

St.  Paul  "  spent  some  time  "  at  Antioch,  and 
during  this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  his 
collision  with  St.  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14),  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  took  place.  [See  note  b, 
vol.  ill.  p.  2372.]  AVhen  he  left  Antioch,  he 
"went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
in  order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples,"  and  giv- 
ing orders  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints 
(1  Cor. -xvi.  1).  It  is  probalile  that  tlie  Kpislle  to 
tlie  Galiitians  was  written  soon  after  this  visit. 
[Galatians,  Episti-k  to  thk.]  When  he  was 
with  them  he  had  found  the  Christian  communi- 
ties infested  by  Judaizing  teachers.  He  had  "  told 
them  the  truth  "  (Gal.  iv.  16),  he  had  warned  them 
against  the  deadly  tendencies  of  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness,  and  had  re-affirmed  the  simple  Gospel,  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Ciod,  which  he  had 
preached  to  them  on  his  first  visit  (t^  npSrepov, 
Gab  iv.  13).  Hut  after  he  left  them  the  Judaiz- 
ing doctrine  raised  its  head  again.  Tlie  only 
course  left  to  its  advocates  was  to  assail  openly  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul;  and  this  they  did.  They 
re|)resented  him  as  having  derived  liis  commission 
from  tlie  older  Apostles,  and  as  therefore  acting 
disloyally  if  he  opposed  the  views  ascribed  to  Peter 
and  James.  The  fickle  minds  of  tlie  (ialatian 
Christians  were  influenced  liy  these  hardy  asser- 
tions; and  the  Apostle  heard,  when  he  had  come 
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down  to  Ephesus,  that  his  work  in  (ialatia  was  |  pies  are  mentioned  immediately  after  ApoUos,  who 
/)eing  undone,  and  his  converts  were  being  seduced  also  had  l)een  at  Ephesus  just  before  St.  Paul's 
from  the  true  faith  in  Christ.     He  therefore  writes   arrival,  and  who  had  taught  diligently  concerning 


the  epistle  to  remonstrate  with  them  —  an  epistle 
full  of  indignation,  of  warning,  of  direct  and  im- 
passioned teaching.  He  recalls  to  their  minds  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  preiched  amongst  them,  and 
asserts  in  solemn  and  even  awful  language  its  abso- 
lute truth  (i.  8,  9).  He  declares  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it  directly  from  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  and 
that  his  position  towards  the  other  Apostles  had 
always  been  that,  not  of  a  pupil,  but  of  an  inde- 
pendent fellow-laborer.  He  sets  before  them  Jesus 
the  Crucified,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  and  as  the  pledge 
and  giver  of  freedom  to  men.     He  declares  that  in 


Him,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  sonship  'acter  and   work  of  Jesus,   we  have  no'  means  of 


sent  down  through  Him,  men  have  inherited  the 
rights  of  adult  sons  of  God ;  that  the  condition 
represented  by  the  Law  was  the  inferior  and  prepar- 
atory stage  of  boyhood.  He  then,  most  earnestly 
and  tenderly*  impresses  upon  the  Galatians  the 
responsibilities  of  their  fellowship  with  Christ  the 
Crucified,  urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  all  the 
graces  of  their  spiritual  calling,  and  especially  to 
brotherly  consideration  and  unity. 

This  letter  was,  in  all  probability,  sent  from 
Ephesus.  This  was  the  goal  of  the  Apostle's  jour- 
neyings  through  Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  upon 
Ephesus  from  the  upper  districts  (to  avwrepiKa 
fiepr))  of  Phrygia.  What  Antioch  was  for  "the 
region  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,"  what  Corinth  was  for 
Greece,  what  Rome  was  —  we  may  add  —  for 
Italy  and  the  West,  that  Ephesus  was  for  the  im- 
portant province  called  Asia.  Indeed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spread  of  the  (Church  Catholic,  Ephe- 
sus occupied  the  central  position  of  all.  This  was 
the  meeting  place  of  Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman, 
and  of  Oriental.  Accordingly,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  to  stay  a  long  time  here,  that  he 
might  found  a  strong  Church,  which  should  be  a 
kind  of  mother-church  to  (.'hristian  communities 
in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Asia. 

A  new  element  in  tlie  preparation  of  the  world 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the 
begimiing  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Ephesus.  He 
finds  there  certain  disciples  {tlvols  fiaQ-qras)  — 
about  twelve  in  number,  —  of  whom  lie  is  led  to 
inquire,  "  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
believed?  They  answered,  No,  we  did  not  even 
hear  of  there  being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what 
then,  asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they 
said,  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying 
to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  who 
was  coming  after  him,  that  is,  on  Jesus.  Hearing 
this,  they  were  baptized  into  tlie  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they 
began  to  speak  with  tongues  and  to  prophesy  " 
(Acts,  xix.  1-7).  —  It  is  obvious  to  compare  this 
incident  with  the  Apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John 
in  Samaria,  and  to  see  in  it  an  assertion  of  the-£Ldl 
Apostolic  dignity  of  Paul.  But  besides  this  bear- 
ing of  it,  we  see  in  it  indications  which  suggest 
more  than  they  distinctly  express,  as  to  the  spirit- 
ual movements  of  that  age.     These  twelve  disci- 


a  *  It  was  important,  says  Neander,  that  the  Divine 
power  whicli  accompanied  the  Gospel  should,  in  some 
striking  niiinner,  exhibit  its  superiority  to  tlie  luaijlo 
which  prevailed  so  extensively  at  Ephesus,  and  which, 


Jesus  (tk  TTepl  tov  'lr]aov),  knowing  only  th(J 
baptism  of  John,  lint  Apollos  was  of  Alexandria, 
trained  in  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  study  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  had  been  fostered  bj 
the  Greek  culture  of  that  capital.  We  are  led  ta 
suppose,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  baptism 
of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of  Je.sais  had  spread 
widely,  and  had  been  received  with  favor  by  some 
of  those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  most  thoroughly, 
before  the  message  concerning  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
received.  What  the  exact  belief  of  Apollos  and 
these  twelve  "  disciples  "  was  concerning  the  char- 


knowing.  But  we  gather  that  it  was  wanting  in  a 
recognition  of  the  full  lordship  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Pentecostal  faith  was 
communicated  to  Apollos  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
to  the  other  disciples  of  the  liaptist  by  St.  Paul. 

The  Apostle  now  entered  upon  his  usual  work. 
He  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  for  three  months 
he  spoke  openly,  disputing  and  persuading  concern- 
ing "  the  kingdom  of  God."  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  obstinacy  and  opposition  of  some  of  the 
Jews  led  him  to  give  up  frequenting  the  synagogue, 
and  he  established  the  believers  as  a  separate 
society,  meeting  "  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus." 
This  continued  (though  we  may  probably  allow 
for  an  occa.sional  absence  of  St.  Paul)  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  many  things  occurred,  of 
which  the  historian  of  the  Acts  chooses  two  ex- 
amples, the  triumph  over  magical  arts,  and  the 
great  disturbance  raised  by  the  silversmiths  who 
made  shrines  for  Artemis ;  and  amongst  which  we 
are  to  note  further  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians. 

'■  God  wi'ought  s]3ecial  miracles,"  we  are  told 
{dvvaixii<;  ov  ras  Ti;xou(rar),  "  by  the  hands  of 
Paul."  "  It  is  evident  that  the  arts  of  sorcery  and 
magic  —  all  those  arts  which  betoken  the  belief  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit  — 
were  flourishing  here  in  great  luxuriance.  l'>ery- 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
would  suggest  the  thought  that  the  exhibitions  of 
Divine  power  took  a  more  startling  form  where 
superstitions  grounded  mainly  on  the  reverence  for 
diiibdliccd  power  were  prevalent:  that  they  were  the 
proclamations  of  a  beneficent  and  orderly  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  manifested  to  counteract  and 
overcome  one  that  was  irregular  and  malevolent " 
(Maurice,  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  515). 
The  powers  of  the  new  kingdom  took  a  form  more 
nearly  resembling  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  than  was  usually  adopted,  when  hand- 
kerchiefs and  aprons  i'rom  the  body  of  Paul  (like 
the  shadow  of  Peter,  v.  15)  were  allowed  to  be  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  casting  out  of 
devils.  But  it  was  to  be  clearly  seen  that  all  was 
done  by  the  healing  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Him- 
self." Certain  Jews,  and  among  them  the  seven 
sons  of  one  Sceva  (not  unlike  Simon  Magus  in 
Samaria),  fancied  that  the  effect  was  due  to  a 
magic  formula,  an  iiruiS-f]-  They  therefore  at- 
tempted t6  exorcise,  by  saying,  "  We  adjure  you 

by  its  apparently  great  effects,  deceived  and  captivated 
so  many.  It  would  liave  a  tendency  to  rescue  men 
from  such  arts  of  imposture,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  reception  of  the  truth.  H. 
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by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth."  But  the  evil 
spirit,  having  a  voice  given  to  it,  cried  out,  "  Jesus 
I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?"  And 
the  man  who  was  possessed  fell  furiously  upon  the 
exorcists  and  drove  them  forth.  The  result  of  this 
testimony  was  that  fear  fell  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
niaiinified.  And  the  impression  produced  bore 
striking  practical  fruits.  The  city  was  well  known 
for  its  'E<p€<7io  ■ypdjxfj.arai  forms  of  incantation, 
which  were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Many  of  those 
wlio  had  these  books  brought  them  together  and 
burned  them  before  all  men,  and  when  the  cost  of 
them  was  computed  it  was  found  to  be  60,000 
drachma;  =  ^1770.  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  prevailed." 

Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  his  communi- 
cations with  the  Cliurch  in  Acliaia  were  not  alto- 
gether suspended.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  a  personal  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him, 
and  a  letter  sent,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  The  visit  is  inferred  from  several  allu- 
sions in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  •'  Be- 
hold, the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  " 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1-1).  "  'i'his  is  the  third  time  I  am 
coming  to  you  "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1).  The  visit  he  is 
contemplating  is  plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xx. 
2,  which  took  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesus. 
If  that  was  the  third,  he  must  have  paid  a  second 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  It 
seems  far-fetched,  with  Paley  {Horm  Paulime,  2 
Cor.  No.  xi.),  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  is  only 
affirming  a  i/iird  iniention,  and  that  the  second 
intention  had  not  been  carried  out.  The  context, 
in  both  cases,  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  risi/s,  and 
not  to  intentions.  Again,  "  I  determined  this  with 
myself,  that  I  would  not  come  again  to  you  in 
lieaviness"  {irdKiv  ev  Kvirri):  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  Here 
St.  Paul  is  ap[]arently  speaking  of  a  previous  visit 
which  he  had  paid  in  sorrow  of  heart.  He  expresses 
an  apprehension  (2  Cor.  xii.  21)  lest  '-again  when 
I  come,  my  God  should  humble  me  among  you" 
(/XT)  iraAiv  (AdSvTos  fj-ov  raiTuvdicTii  jxe  —  the 
ttclKiv  api)earing  certaiidy  to  refer  to  TaTTUvwan 
as  much  as  to  iKQovros)-  The  words  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  xpoeipriKa  Kal  Trpo\4yoo,  ws  irapwv  rh 
SevT^pov  Kal  a.ira>v  vvv,  niay  be  translated,  either 
"  as  if  present  the  second  time,"  or  "  as  when,  pres- 
ent the  second  time."  In  the  latter  case  we  have 
here  a  distinct  confirmation  of  the  supposed  visit. 
The  former  rendering  seems  at  first  sight  to  exclude 
it :  but  if  we  remember  that  tlie  thought  of  his 
special  adtnonidon  is  occupying  the  Apostle's  mind, 
we  should  naturally  understand  it,  "  I  forewarn  you 
now  in  my  absence,  as  if  I  were  present  a  second 
time  to  do  it  in  person ;  "  so  that  he  would  be 
speaking  of  the  supposed  visit  as  a  Jirst,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  his  mind. 
The  priiiia  facie  sense  of  these  passages  implies 
a  short  \isit,  which  we  should  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  stay  at  Ephesus.  And  there  are  no  strong 
reasons  wliy  we  should  not  accept  thai  prima  facie 
sense.  St.  Paul,  we  may  imagine,  lieard  of  disor- 
ders which  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
Apolios  had  returned  to  Ephesus  some  time  before 
the  1st  Epistle  was  written  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  and  it 
may  have  V]een  from  him  that  St.  Paul  learnt  the 
tidings  which  distressed  him.  He  was  moved  to  go 
himself  to  see  them.    He  stayed  but  a  short  time, 
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but  warned  them  solemnly  against  the  licentious- 
ness which  he  perceived  to  be  creeping  in  amongst 
them.  If  he  went  directly  by  sea  to  Corinth  am 
back,  this  journey  would  not  occupy  much  time. 
It  was  very  natural,  again,  that  this  visit  should 
be  followed  up  by  a  letter.  Either  the  Apostle's 
own  reflections  after  his  return,  or  some  subsequent 
tidings  which  reached  him,  drew  from  him,  it  ap- 
pears, a  written  communication  in  which  he  gave 
them  some  practical  advice.  ■'  I  wrote  unto  you  in 
the  I'.pistle  not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators  " 
iiypai^a  vfxtv  iv  rrj  eTnaroXij-  1  Cor.  v.  9).  Then, 
at  some  point  not  defined  in  the  course  of  the  stay 
at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  announced  to  his  friends  a 
plan  of  going  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and 
afterwards  visiting  Jerusalem;  adding,  "After  I 
have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome."  But  he 
put  off  for  a  while  his  own  departure,  and  sent 
before  him  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  the  churches 
in  jMacedonia  and  Achaia,  "  to  bring  them  into 
remembrance  of  his  ways  which  were  in  Christ " 
(1  Cor.  iv.  17). 

Whether  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written  before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by 
Demetrius  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  He  makes 
an  allusion,  in  that  epistle,  to  a  "  battle  with  wild 
beasts  "  fought  at  ]*",phesus  (ee-npto/xdx-no'a  iv 
'Ecpeao}'  1  Cor.  xv.  .32),  which  it  is  usual  to  un- 
derstand figuratively,  and  which  is  by  many  con- 
nected with  that  tumult.  But  this  connection  is 
arbitrary,  and  without  much  reason."  And  as  it 
would  seem  from  Acts  xx.  1  that  St.  Paul  departed 
immediately  after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that 
the  epistle  was  written  before,  though  not  long 
before,  the  raising  of  this  disturbance.  Here  then, 
while  the  Apostle  is  so  earnestly  occupied  with  the 
teaching  of  believers  and  inquirers  at  Ephesus  and 
from  the  neighboring  parts  of  "Asia,"  we  find 
him  throwing  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  con- 
cerns of  the  church  at  Corinth.  [Coi;intiii.\ns, 
First  Epistle  to  the.] 

There  were  two  external  inducements  for  writing 
this  epistle.  (1.)  St.  Paul  had  received  informa- 
tion from  members  of  Chloe's  household  (e5r;AaJ6r) 
jioi  uTvh  raiy  XAorjf,  i-  H)  concerning  the  state 
of  the  church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  church  had 
written  him  a  letter,  of  which  tlie  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to  ask 
his  judgment  upon  various  points  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  (\ii.  1,  xvi.  17).  He  h.ad  learnt 
that  there  were  di^•isions  in  the  church  ;  that 
parties  had  been  formed  which  took  the  names  of 
Paul,  of  Apolios,  of  Cephas,  and  of  Christ  (i.  11, 
12);  and  also  that  moral  and  social  in-egularities 
had  begun  to  pre^•ai!,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  scandalous  example  was  that  a  be- 
liever had  taken  his  father's  wife,  without  being 
publicly  condemned  by  the  church  (v.  1,  vi.  7,  xi. 
17-22,  xiv.  3.3-40).  To  these  evils  we  must  add 
one  doctrinal  error,  of  those  who  said  "  that  there 
was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  "  (xv.  12).  It  is 
probable  that  the  teaching  of  Apolios  the  Alexan- 
drian, which  had  been  characteristic  and  highly 
successful  (Acts  xviii.  27,  28),  had  been  the  first 
occasion  of  the  "divisions"  in  the  church.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  adiierents  did  not 
form  themseUes  into  a  party  until  he  had  left 
Corinth,  and  therefore  that  he  had  been  some  time 
with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus      But  after  he  was  gone, 


a  The  manner  of  the  allusion,  ei  e0TipioiJLdxn<Ta  ev 
E<bc<ru>,  may  imply,  as  Ewald  {Sendsc/ireiben,  p.  214) 


suggests,  that  he  had  mentioned  this  conflict  to  th« 
Corinthians  in  the  previous  non-extant  letter. 
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the  special  Alexandrian  features  of  his  teacning 
were  remembered  bj'  those  who  had  delighted  to 
hear  him.  Their  Grecian  intellect  was  captivated 
by  his  broader  and  more  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  coimection  which  he 
taught  them  to  perceive  between  the  revelation 
made  to  Hebrew  rulers  and  prophets  and  the  wis- 
dom by  wliich  other  nations,  and  especially  their 
own,  had  been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  their  minds. 
That  which  especially  occupied  the  ApoUos  school 
must  have  been  a  ]ihilos(ij)liy  of'  the  IScriptures. 
It  was  the  tendency  of  this  party  which  seemed  to 
the  Apostle  particularly  dangerous  amongst  the 
Greeks.  He  hardly  seems  to  refer  specially  in  his 
letter  to  the  other  parties,  but  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  in  what  he  says  about  "  the  wisdom 
which  the  (Jreeks  sought"  (i.  22),  he  is  referring 
not  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  Greek 
mind,  but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been  caught 
and  influenced  by  the  teacliing  of  Apollos.  It 
gives  him  an  occasion  of  delivering  his  most  char- 
acteristic testimon}".  He  recognizes  wisdom,  but 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  God ;  and  that  wisdom  was  not 
only  a  '2o(f>ia  or  a  A6yos  through  which  God  had 
always  spoken  to  all  men ;  it  had  been  perfectly 
manifested  in  Jesus  the  crucified.  Christ  crucified 
was  both  the  Power  of  God  and  the  ^^'isdonl  of 
God.  To  receive  Him  required  a  spiritual  discern- 
ment unlike  the  wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world;  a  discernment  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  and  manifesting  itseh'  in  sympathy  with 
humiliation  and  in  love. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  epistles  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  special  articles  upon  each. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  St.  Paul  to  notice 
the  personal  characteristics  which  ap]>ear  in  them. 
We  must  not  omit  to  observe  tberefore,  in  this 
epistle,  how  loyally  the  Apostle  represents  Jesus 
Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  Lord  of  men,  the  Head 
of  the  body  with  many  members,  the  Centre  of 
Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  the  L'"ather.  We  should 
mark  at  the  same  time  how  invariably  he  connects 
the  Power  of  the  Sjiirit  with  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the 
loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and  order, 
the  false  belief  about  the  Kesurrection,  by  recalling 
their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  (.'hrist  and  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  the  breath  of  a  common  life  to  the 
whole  body. 

We  observe  also  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the 
t<(cf,  universally  recognized  and  admired,  with 
which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  practical  problems 
brought  before  him.  The  various  questions  re- 
lating to  marriage  (ch.  vii.),  the  difficulty  about 
meats  offered  to  idols  (cc.  viii.,  x.),  the  behaviour 
jjroper  for  women  (cc.  xi.,  xiv.),  the  use  of  the 
gifts  of  prophesying  and  speakitig  with  tongues 
(ch.  xiv. ),  are  made  examples  of  a  treatment  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  such  questions.  We  see 
them  all  discussed  with  reference  to  first  princi- 
ples; the  object,  in  every  practical  conclusion, 
being  to  guard  and  assert  some  ])ermanent  prin- 
ciple. We  see  St.  Paul  no  less  a  lo\er  of  orrler 
and  subordination  than  of  freedom.  We  see  him 
claiming  for  himself,  and  prescribing  to  others, 
great  variety  of  conduct  in  varying  circumstances, 
but  under  the  strict  obligation  of  being  always 
true  to  Christ,  and  always  seeking  the  highest  good 
of  men.  Such  a  character,  so  steadfast  in  motive 
and  aim,  so  versatile  in  action,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  elsewhere  in  history. 
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AVhat  St.  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  own  doings 
and  movements  refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his 
preaching  at  Corinth  (cc.  i.,  ii. ) ;  to  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9-13);  to 
his  cherished  custom  of  working  for  his  own  living 
(ch.  ix.);  to  the  direct  revelations  he  had  received 
(xi.  2.3,  XV.  8);  and  to  his  present  plans  (ch.  xvi.). 
He  l)ids  the  Corinthians  to  raise  a  collection  for  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  by  laying  by  something  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  lie  had  directed  the 
churches  in  Galatia  to  do.  He  says  that  he  shall 
tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then  set  out 
on  a  journey  towards  Corinth  through  Jlacedonia, 
so  as  perhaps  t<)  spend  the  winter  with  them.  He 
expresses  Irs  joy  at  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and 
his  companions,  and  commends  them  to  the  respect 
of  the  church. 

Ha\:ng  despatched  this  epistle  he  stayed  on  at 
Ephesus,  where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was 
opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many  adversaries." 
The  affairs  of  the  church  of  Corinth  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  the  gravest  anxiety  to  him,  and  to 
give  him  occupation  at  Ephesus:  but  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  put  off  the  further  notice  of 
these  till  we  come  to  the  time  when  the  2d  Epistle 
was  written.  We  have  now  no  information  as 
to  the  work  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  until  that 
tumult  occurred  which  is  described  in  Acts  xix- 
24-41.  'I'he  whole  narrative  may  be  read  there. 
We  learn  that  "this  Paul"  had  been  so  successful, 
not  only  in  Ephesus,  but  "  almost  throughout  all 
Asia,"  in  turning  people  from  the  worship  of  gods 
made  with  hands,  that  the  craft  of  silversmiths, 
who  made  little  shrines  for  Artemis,  were  alarmed 
for  their  manufacture.  They  raised  a  great  tumult, 
and  not  being  able,  apparently,  to  find  Paul,  laid 
hands  on  two  of  his  companions  and  dragged  them 
into  the  theatre.  Paul  himself,  not  willing  that 
his  friends  should  suffer  in  his  place,  wished  to  go 
in  amongst  the  people:  but  the  disciples,  sup- 
ported by  the  urgent  request  of  certain  magistrates 
called  Asiarchs,  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose. 
The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  is 
highly  graphic,  and  the  address  with  which  the 
town-clerk  finally  quiets  the  people  is  worthy  of  a 
discreet  and  experienced  magistrate.  His  state- 
ment that  "  these  men  are  neither  robbers  of 
churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddess,"  is 
an  incidental  testimony  to  the  temperance  of  the 
Apostle  and  his  friends  in  their  attacks  on  the 
popular  idolatry.  But  St.  Paul  is  only  personally 
concerned  in  this  tumult  in  so  far  as  it  proves 
the  deep  impression  which  his  teaching  had  made 
at  Ephesus,  and  the  daily  danger  in  which  he 
lived. 

He  had  been  anxious  to  depart  from  Ephesus, 
and  this  interruption  of  the  work  which  had  kept 
him  there  determined  him  to  stay  no  longer.  He 
set  out  therefore  for  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first 
to  Troas  (2  Cor.  ii.  12),  where  he  might  have 
preached  the  Gospel  with  good  hope  of  success. 
But  a  restless  anxiety  to  olitain  tidings  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  and  he  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Titus,  who 
brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was  thirstin;:. 
The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  drew  from  him  :i 
letter  which  reveals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  St. 
Paul  w:«tevlien  the  fountains  of  his  heart  were 
stirred  to  their  inmost  depths.  [Cokinthi.xn.s, 
Skcono  lu'isTLE  TO  THE.]  How  the  agitation 
which  expresses  itself  in  every  sentence  of  this 
letter  was  excited,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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questions  we  have  to  consider.  Every  reader  may 
perceive  that,  on  passing  from  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Second,  the  scene  is  almost  entirely  changed. 
In  the  First,  the  faults  and  difficulties  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  are  before  us.  The  Apostle 
writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as 
he  always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturb- 
ance. He  calmly  asserts  his  own  authority  over 
the  church,  and  threatens  to  deal  severely  with 
offenders.  In  the  Second,  he  writes  as  one  whose 
personal  relations  with  those  whom  he  addresses 
Lave  undergone  a  most  painful  shock.  The  acute 
jjain  given  by  former  tidings,  the  comfort  yielded 
by  the  account  which  Titus  brought,  the  vexation 
of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the  necessity  of  self-asser- 
tion, contend  together  for  utterance.  What  had 
occasioned  this  excitement  ? 

"\Ve  have  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from 
Ephesus  to  JIacedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  re- 
joined St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle, 
for  he  is  associated  with  him  in  the  salutation  (2 
Cor.  i.  1).  We  have  no  account,  either  in  the 
Acts  or  in  the  epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy, 
and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  he  never 
reached  Corinth.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that 
he  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First  Epistle,  con- 
veyed by  Stephanas  and  others,  had  been  received 
by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  found  that  a 
movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart  of  that  Church 
which  threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous person  (1  Cor.  v.  1-.5)  into  the  shade. 
This  was  a  deliberate  and  sustained  attack  upon 
the  Apostolic  authority  and  personal  integrity  of 
the  Apostie  of  the  Gentiles.  The  party-spirit 
which,  before  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle,  had 
been  content  with  underrating  the  powers  of  Paul 
compared  with  those  of  ApoUos,  and  with  protest- 
ing against  the  laxity  of  his  doctrine  of  freedom, 
had  been  fanned  into  a  flanie  by  the  arrival  of  some 
p'erson  or  persons  who  came  from  the  .Tudsean 
Church,  armed  with  letters  of  commendation,  and 
who  openly  questioned  the  commission  of  him 
whom  they  proclaimed  to  be  a  self-constituted 
Apostle  (-2  Cor.  iii.  1,  xi.  4,  12-15).  As  the  spirit 
of  opposition  and  detraction  grew  strong,  the  tongue 
of  some  member  of  the  churcji  (more  probably  a 
Corinthian  than  the  stranger  himself)  was  loosed. 
He  scofied  at  St.  Paul's  courage  and  constancy, 
pointing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth,  and 
making  light  of  his  threats  (i.  17,  23).  He  de- 
manded proofs  of  his  Apostleship  (xii.  11,  12). 
He  derided  the  weakness  of  his  personal  presence, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  (x.  10).  He  even 
threw  out  insinuations  touching  the  personal  hon- 
esty and  self-devotion  of  St.  Paul  (i.  12,  xii.  17, 
18).  When  some  such  attack  was  made  openly 
upon  the  Apostle,  the  church  hud  not  immediately 
called  the  offender  to  account;  the  better  spirit  of 
the  believers  being  cowed,  apparently,  by  the  con- 
fidence and  assumed  authority  of  the  assailants 
of  St.  Paul.  A  report  of  this  melancholy  state 
of  things  was  brought  to  the  Apostle  by  Timothy 
or  by  others:  and  we  can  imagine  how  it  must 
have  wounded  his  sensitive  and  most  affectionate 
nature,  and  also  how  critical  the  juncture  must 
have  seemed  to  him  for  the  whole  Western  Church. 
He  immediately  sent  off  Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a 
letter  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes,  vsiiig  the 
authority  which  had  been  denied,  and  threatening 
to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  personal  presence  (ii. 
2,  3,  vii.  8).  As  soon  as  the  letter  was  gone  — 
how  natural  a  trait !  —  he   began    to   repent  of 
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having  written  it.  He  must  have  hated  the  ap- 
pearance of  claiming  homage  to  himself;  his  heart 
must  have  been  sore  at  the  requital  of  his  love; 
he  nmst  have  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  We  can  well  believe  him 
therefore  when  he  speaks  of  what  he  had  sufFerecl : 
"  Out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I 
wrote  to  you  with  many  tears  "  (ii.  4);  "I  had  no 
rest  in  my  spirit  (ii.  13);  "Our  flesh  had  no 
rest,  but  we  were  trouliled  on  every  side;  without 
were  fightings,  within  were  fears"  (vii.  5).  It 
appears  that  he  could  not  liring  himself  to  hasten 
to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had  intended  (i.  15, 
IfJ):  he  would  wait  till  he  heard  news  which  might 
make  his  visit  a  happy  instead  of  a  painful  one 
(ii.  1).  When  he  had  reached  Macedonia,  Titus, 
as  we  have  seen,  met  him  with  such  reassuring 
tidings.  The  offender  had  been  rebuked  by  the 
church,  and  had  made  submission  (ii.  6,  7):  the 
old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  towards  St.  Paul 
had  been  awakened,  and  had  poured  itself  forth  in 
warm  expressions  of  shame  and  grief  and  penitence. 
The  cloud  was  now  dispelled ;  fear  and  pain  gave 
place  to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulness, 
lint  even  now  the  Apostle  would  not  start  at  once 
for  Corinth.  He  may  have  had  important  work  to 
do  in  Macedonia.  But  another  letter  would  smooth 
the  way  still  more  effectually  for  his  jjersonal  visit; 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and 
sent  it  liy  the  hands  of  Titus  and  two  other  brethren 
to  Corinth. 

When- the  epistle  is  read  in  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  we  have  supposed,  the  symptoms  it 
displays  of  a  highly  wrought  personal  sensitiveness, 
and  of  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  are  as 
intelligible  as  they  are  noble  and  beautiful.  Noth- 
ing but  a  temporary  interruption  of  mutual  regard 
could  have  made  the  joy  of  sympathy  so  deep  and 
fresh.  If  he  had  been  the  object  of  a  personal 
attack,  how  natural  for  the  Apostle  to  write  as  he 
does  in  ii.  5-10.  In  vii.  12,  "he  that  suffered 
wrong"  is  Paul  himself.  All  his  protestations 
relating  to  his  Apostolic  work,  and  his  solemn 
appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  place;  and  we 
enter  into  his  feelings  as  he  asserts  his  own  sin- 
cerity and  the  openness  of  the  truth  which  he 
taught  in  the  Gospel  (cc.  iii.,  iv.).  We  see  what 
sustained  him  in  his  self-assertion ;  he  knew  that 
he  did  not  preach  himself,  but  Christ  -Tesus  the 
Lord.  His  own  weakness  became  an  argument  to 
him,  which  he  can  use  to  others  also,  of  the  power 
of  God  working  in  him.  Knowing  his  own  fel- 
lowship with  Christ,  and  that  this  fellowship  was 
the  right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  persuasive 
or  severe,  as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  of 
men  might  require  (cc.  iv.,  v.).  If  he  was  appear- 
ing to  set  himself  up  against  the  churches  in 
.Juda'a,  he  was  the  more  anxious  that  the  collection 
which  he  was  making  for  the  benefit  of  those 
churches  should  prove  his  sympathy  with  them  by 
its  largeness.  Again  he  would  recur  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  authority  as  an  Apostle'  of 
Christ,  against  those  who  impeached  it.  He  woidd 
make  it  understood  that  spiritual  views,  sjiiritual 
powers,  were  7-eitl;  that  if  he  knew  no  man  after 
the  flesh,  and  did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  he  was 
not  the  less  able  for  the  building  up  of  the  church 
(ch.  X.).  He  would  ask  them  to  excuse  his  anx- 
ious jealousy,  his  folly  and  excitement,  whilst  he 
gloried  in  the  practical  proofs  of  his  Apostolic 
conmiission,  and  in  the  infirmities  which  made  the 
power  of  God  more  manifest;  and  he  would  plead 
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with  them  earnestly  that  they  would  give  him  no 
occasion  to  find  fault  or  to  correct  them  (cc.  xi., 
xii.,  xiii.)- 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  we  have  interpreted 
this  epistle  is  not  that  which  is  most  commonly 
received.  According  to  the  more  common  view, 
the  offender  is  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v., 
and  tiie  letter  which  proved  so  sharp  but  wholesome 
a  medicine,  the  First  Epistle.  But  this  view  does 
not  account  so  satisfectorily  for  the  whole  tone  of 
the  epistle,  and  for  the  particular  expressions  re- 
latinji  to  the  offender;  nor  does  it  find  places  so 
consistently  for  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  St.  Paul  would  have 
treated  the  sin  of  the  man  who  took  his  father's 
wife  as  an  offense  against  himself,  ;ior  that  he 
would  have  spoken  of  it  by  preference  as  a  wronff 
(oSiKia)  done  to  another  (supposed  to  be  the 
father).  The  view  we  have  adopted  is  said,  in 
De  Wette's  Exer/etisches  /Jandbuch,  to  have  been 
held,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  Bleek,  Credner,  01s- 
hausen,  and  Neander.  More  recently  it  has  been 
advocated  with  great  force  by  Ewald,  in  his  Send- 
schrtibtn  des  A.  P.  pp.  223-232.  The  ordinary 
account  is  retained  by  Stanley,  Alford,  and  David- 
son, and  with  some  hesitation  by  Conybeare  and 
Howsoii. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  epistle,  as  an 
appeal  to  facts  in  favor  of  his  own  Apostolic  au- 
thority, leads  to  the  mention  of  many  interesting 
featiu'es  of  St.  Paul's  life.  His  summary,  in  xi. 
2;3-28,  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  through  which 
he  had  gone,  proves  to  us  how  little  the  history  in 
the  Acts  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  account 
of  what  he  did  and  suflfered.  Of  the  particular 
facts  stated  in  the  following  words,  "  Of  the  Jews 
five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one;  thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been 
in  the  deep,"  —  we  know  only  of  one,  the  beating 
by  the  magistrates  at  Philippi,  from  tlie  Acts. 
The  daily  burden  of  "the  care  of  all  the  churches" 
seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  constant  range  of  coni- 
numication,  by  visits,  messengers,  and  letters,  of 
which  we  have  found  it  reasonable  to  assume  ex- 
amples in  his  intercourse  with  the  Church  of 
Corinth.  The  mention  of  "visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord,"  and  of  the  "thorn  (or  rather  stoke) 
in  the  flesh,"  side  by  side,  is  peculiarly  character- 
istic both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  experiences  of 
St.  P.aul.  As  an  instance  of  the  visions,  he  alludes 
to  a  trance  which  had  befallen  him  fourteen  years 
before,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into  para- 
dise, and  had  heard  unspeakable  words.  Whether 
this  vision  nioy  be  identified  with  any  that  is  re- 
corded ill  tlie  Acts  must  depend  on  chronological 
considerations :  but  the  very  expressions  of  St.  Paul 
in  this  place  would  rather  lead  us  not  to  think  of 
an  occasion  in  which  words  ihot  could  be  reported 
were  spoken.  We  observe  that  he  speaks  with  the 
deepest  revcrein'e  of  the  privilege  thus  granted  to 
him;  but  he  distinctly  declines  to  ground  anything 
upon  it  as  regards  other  men.  Let  them  judge 
him,  he  says,  not  by  any  such  pretensions,  but  T^y 
facts  which  were  cognizable  to  them  (xii  1-6). 
And  he  would  not.  even  inwardly  with  himself, 
glory  in  ^isions  and  revelations  without  remem- 
bering how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from  being 
puffed  up  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh  {ctkSko^ 
TTJ  ffapKi)  was  given  him,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  liim,  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure. 
Tho  dift'erent  interpretations  which  have  prevailed 
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of  this  (rK6\or^  have  a  certain  historical  signifi- 
cance. (1.)  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  inclined 
to  understand  by  it  strong  sensual  iemjitatkm 
(2.)  Luther  and  his  followers  take  it  to  mean 
temptations  to  unbelief.  But  neither  of  these 
would  be  "infirmities "  in  which  St.  Paul  could 
"  glory."  (3.)  It  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  modern  divines  —  and  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cient fathers  on  the  whole  is  in  favor  of  it  —  that 
the  crK6Ao\p  represents  some  vexatious  bodily  in- 
firmity (see  especially  Stanley  in  loco).  It  is 
plainly  what  St.  Paul  refers  to  in  Gal.  iv.  14: 
"  JNIy  temptation  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not  ncr 
rejected."  This  infirmity  distressed  him  so  much 
that  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might 
depart  from  him.  But  the  Lord  answered,  "  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness."  We  are  to  understand 
therefore  the  affliction  as  remaining;  but  Paul  is 
more  than  resigned  under  it,  he  even  glories  in  it 
as  a  means  of  displaying  more  purely  the  power 
of  Christ  in  him.  That  we  are  to  understand  the 
Apostle,  in  accordance  with  this  passage,  as  labor- 
ing under  some  degree  of  ill-health,  is  clear  enough. 
Ikit  we  must  remember  that  his  constitution  was 
at  least  strong  enough,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
carry  him  through  the  hardships  and  anxieties  and 
toils  which  he  himself  describes  to  us,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  pressure  of  the  long  imprisonment  at 
Caesarea  and  in  Rome. 

After  writing  this  epistle,  St.  Paul  travelled 
through  Macedonia,  perhaps  to  the  borders  of 
Illykicum  (iiom.  xv.  19),  and  then  carried  out 
the  intention  of  which  he  had  spoken  so  often,  and 
arrived  himself  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  in  the 
Acts  tells  us  that  "  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
parts  (Macedonia),  and  had  given  thein  much  ex- 
hortation, he  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode 
three  months  "  (xx.  2,  3).  There  is  only  one  inci- 
dent which  we  can  connect  with  this  visit  to 
Greece,  but  that  is  a  very  important  one  —  the 
writing  of  another  great  epistle,  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Rome.  [Romans,  Epistlk  to  the.] 
That  this  was  written  at  this  time  from  Corinth 
appears  i'roni  passages  in  the  epistle  itself,  and  has 
never  been  doubted. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  St. 
Paul  was  insensible  to  the  mighty  associations 
which  connected  themselves  with  the  name  of 
Rome.  The  seat  of  the  imperial  government  to 
which  .Jerusalem  itself,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  then  subject,  must  ha\e  been  a  grand  object  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  .\postle  from  his  infancy  up- 
wards. He  was  himself  a  citizen  of  Rome;  he 
had  come  repeatedly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Roman  magistrates;  he  had  enjoyed  tlie  benefits 
of  the  equity  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  justice  of 
Roman  administration.  And,  besides  its  universal 
supremacy,  Rome  was  the  natural  head  of  the  Gen- 
tile world,  as  Jerusalem  was  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish world.  In  this  august  city  Paul  had  many 
friends  and  brethren.  Romans  who  had  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  strangers  from  Greece  and 
Asia  who  had  gone  to  settle  at  Rome,  had  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  from 
Paul  himself  or  from  other  preacheis  of  Christ, 
and  had  formed  themselves  into  a  community,  of 
which  a  good  rejxirt  had  gone  forth  throughout 
the  Christian  world.  We  are  not  surprised  there- 
fore to  hear  that  the  Apostle  was  very  anxious  to 
visit  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  intention  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  extend  his  journey  as  far 
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as  Spain  (Roin.  xv.  24,  28).  He  would  thus  bear 
his  witness,  both  in  the  capital  and  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  Western  or  Gentile  world.  For  the 
present  he  could  not  go  on  from  Corinth  to  Rome, 
because  he  was  drawn  by  a  special  errand  to  Jeru- 
salem —  where  indeed  he  was  likely  enough  to 
meet  with  dangers  and  delays  (xv.  25-32).  But 
from  Jerusalem  he  proposed  to  turn  Homewards. 
In  the  mean  while  he  would  write  them  a  letter 
from  Corintii. 

The  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit 
which  he  had  longed  "for  many  years"  to  pay; 
and,  as  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 
writes  the  letter,  bccnuse  he  is  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common  lan- 
guage, St.  Paul  was  proud.  All  the  labors  and 
dangers  of  it  he  would  willingly  encounter;  and 
he  would  also  jealouslj'  maintain  its  dignity  and  its 
powers.  He  held  it  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  com- 
mission should  not  be  dislionored.  He  represents 
himself  grandly  as  a  priest,  appointed  to  offer  u[) 
the  faith  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  God 
(xv.  IG).  And  he  then,  proceeds  to  speak  with 
pride  of  the  extent  and  independence  of  his  Apos- 
tolic labors.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  language 
that  he  should  address  the  Roman  Church  as  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Gentiles;  but  we  find  that  he 
speaks  to  them  as  to  persons  deeply  intei'ested  in 
Jewish  questions  (see  I'rof.  Jowetfs  and  Up.  Col- 
enso's  Jnlrodactions  to  the  Epistle). 

To  the  church  thus  composed,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  writes  to  declare  and  commend  the 
Gospel  which  he  everywhere  preaches.  That  Gos- 
pel was  invariably  the  announcement  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was 
made  man,  died,  and  was  raised  again,  and  whom 
his  heralds  present  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
mankind.  Such  a  Kripvyfia  might  be  variously 
commended  to  different  hearers.  In  spe.aking  to 
the  Roman  Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief 
vahie  of  it  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that,  through 
it,  the  righteousness  of  (jod,  as  a  righteousness  not 
for  God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.  It 
is  natural  to  ask  what  led  him  to  choose  and  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus 
( 'hrist.  The  following  answers  suggest  them- 
selves:—  (1.)  As  he  looked  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Gentile  world,  with  that  coup  (V  mil  which 
tlie  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  was 
likely  to  suggest,  he  was  struck  by  the  awful  wick- 
edness, the  utter  dissolution  of  moral  ties,  which 
has  made  that  age  infamous.  His  own  terrilile 
summary  (i.  21-32)  is  well  known  to  be  confirmed 
liy  other  contemporary  evidence.  The  profligacy 
wiiich  we  shudder  to  read  of  was  constantly  under 
St.  Paul's  eye.  Along  with  the  evil  he  saw  also 
the  beginn'ings  of  God's  judgment  upon  it.  He 
saw  the  miseries  and  disasters,  begun  and  impend- 
ing, which  proved  that  God  in  heaven  would  not 
tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of  men.  (2.)  As  he 
looked  upon  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  peo])le,  he 
saAV  them  claiming  an  exclusive  righteousness, 
which,  however,  had  manifestly  no  power  to  pre- 
serve them  from  being  really  unrighteous-  (}i.) 
Might  not  the  thought  also  occur  to  him,  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  that  the  empire  which  was  now 
falling  to  pieces  through  unrigliteousness  had  been 
built  up  by  righteousness,  by  that  love  of  order 
and  that  acknowledgment  of  rights  which  were  the 
great  endowment  of  the  Itomaii  people?  Whether 
we  lay  any  stress  upon  this  or  not,  it  seems  clear 
that    to   one   contemplating    the    world   from   St. 
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Paul's  point  of  view,  no  thought  would  be  so 
naturally  suggested  as  that  of  the  need  of  the  trtie 
Righteousness  for  the  two  divisions  of  mankind. 
How  he  expounds  that  God's  own  righteousness 
was  shown,  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  a  righteous- 
ness which  men  might  trust  in — sinners  thousrh 
they  were,  —  and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it, 
and  so  receive  it  as  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of 
it  in  their  own  lives;  how  he  declares  the  union 
of  men  with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  Divine 
idea  and  as  realized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  — 
may  be  seen  in  the  epistle  itself.  The  remarkable 
exposition  contained  in  ch.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  illustrates 
the  personal  character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  the 
intense  love  for  his  nation  which  he  retained 
through  all  his  struggles  with  unbelie>'ing  Jews 
and  Judaizing  Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  he 
reconciled  himself  to  the  thought  of  their  unbelief 
and  their  punishment.  Having  spoken  of  this 
subject,  he  goes  on  to  exhibit  in  practical  counsels 
the  same  love  of  Christian  unity,  moderation,  and 
gentleness,  the  same  resjieet  for  social  order,  the 
same  tenderness  for  weak  consciences,  and  the 
same  expectation  of  the  Loid's  coming  and  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  which  appear  more  or  less 
strongly  in  all  his  letters. 

Before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  St.  Paul  was 
joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  the 
change  in  the  narrative  from  the  third  to  tiie  first 
person.  We  have  seen  already  that  he  was  bent 
on  making  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  special 
purpose  .and  within  a  limited  time.  With  this 
view  he  was  intending  to  go  by  sea  to  Syria.  But 
he  was  made  aware  of  some  plot  of  the  Jews  for 
his  destruction,  to  be  carried  out  through  this 
voyage;  and  he  determined  to  evade  their  malice 
by  changing  his  route.  Several  brethren  were 
associated  with  him  in  this  expedition,  the  bearers, 
no  doubt,  of  the  collections  made  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were 
sent  on  by  sea,  and  probably  the  money  with  them, 
to  Troas,  where  they  were  to  await  St.  Paul.  He, 
accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went  northwards  through 
Blacedonia.  The  style  of  an  eye-witness  again 
becomes  manifest.  "  From  Philippi,"  says  the 
writer,  "  we  sailed  away  after  the  days  of  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  came  mito  them  to  Troas  in  five 
days,  where  we  abode  seven  days."  The  marks  of 
time  throughout  this  journey  have  given  occasion 
to  much  chronological  and  geographical  discussion, 
which  brinsjs  before  the  reader's  mind  the  difficul- 
ties and  uncertainties  of  travel  in  that  age,  and 
leaves .  the  precise  determination  of  the  dates  of 
this  history  a  matter  for  reasonable  conjecture 
rather  than  for  positive  statement.  But  no  ques- 
tion is  raised  by  the  times  mentioned  which  need 
detain  us  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  During 
the  stay  at  Troas  there  was  a  meeting  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  "  to  break  liread,"  and  Paul  was 
discoursing  earnestly  and  at  length  with  the  breth- 
ren. He  was  to  depart  the  next  morning,  and 
midnight  found  them  listening  to  his  earnest 
speech,  with  many  lights  burning  in  the  u]iper 
chamber  in  which  they  had  met,  and  making  the 
atmosjihere  oppressive  A  youth  named  I'Aitychus 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  and  was  gradually  over- 
powered by  sleep,  so  that  at  last  he  fell  into  the 
street  or  court  from  tlie  third  story,  and  was  taken 
up  dead.  The  meeting  was  interrupted  by  this 
accident,  and  Paul  went  down  and  fell  upon  him 
and  embraced  him,  saying,  "  Be  not  disturbed,  his 
life  is  in  him.''      [Eutychus,  Amer.    ed.]     His 
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friends  then  appear  to  have  taken  charge  of  him, 
whilst  Paul  went  up  again,  first  presided  at  the 
brealcing  of  bread,  afterwards  toolc  a  meal,  and 
continued  conversing  until  day-break,  and  so  de- 
parted. 

Whilst  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the 
party  sailed  from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul  gained  some 
time  by  making  the  journey  by  land.  At  Assos 
he  went  on  board  again. «  Coasting  along  by  Mity- 
lene,  Chios,  Samos,  and  'J'rogyllium,  they  arrived 
at  Miletus.  The  Apostle  was  thus  passing  by  the 
chief  church  in  Asia ;  but  if  he  had  gone  to  Ephe- 
sus  he  might  have  arrived  at  .Jerusalem  too  late  for 
the  Pentecost,  at  which  festival  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  being  present.  At  Miletus,  however, 
there  was  time  to  send  to  Ephesus;  and  the  elders 
of  the  Church  were  invited  to  come  down  to  him 
Uiere.  This  meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for 
recordhig  another  characteristic  and  repvesentntive 
address  of  St.  Paul  (.\cts  xx.  18-35).*  This  spoken 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  may 
be  ranked  with  the  epistles,  and  throws  the  same 
kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paul's  Apostolical  relations 
to  the  churches.  Like  several  of  the  epistles,  it 
is  in  great  part  an  appeal  to  their  memories  of  him 
and  of  his  work.  He  refers  to  his  labors  in  "serv- 
ing the  Lord  "  amongst  them,  and  to  the  dangers 
he  incurred  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asserts 
emphatically  the  unreserve  with  which  he  had 
taught  them.  He  then  mentions  a  fact  which  will 
coiue  before  us  again  presently,  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing inspired  warnings,  as  he  advanced  from  city 
to  city,  of  the  bonds  and  afflictions  awaiting  him 
at  Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  on  in  spite  of 
these  wariungs.  Having  formed  his  plan  on  good 
grounds  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not  see,  in 
dangers  which  might  even  touch  his  life,  however 
clearly  set  l)efore  him,  reasons  for  changing  it. 
Other  arguments  might  move  him  from  a  fixed 
purpose  —  not  dangers.  His  one  guiding  principle 
was,  to  discharge  the  ministry  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  Speaking  to  his  present  audi- 
ence as  to  those  whom  he  was  seeing  for  the  last 
time,  he  proceeds  to  exhort  them  with  unusual 
earnestness  and  tenderness,  and  expresses  in  con- 
clusion that  anxiety  as  to  practical  industry  and 
liberality  which  has  been  increasingly  occupying  his 
mind.     In  terms  strongly  resembling  the  language 
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a  *  Assos,  connected  with  Troaa  by  a  paved  road,  was 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  A  Greek  friend  mentioned 
to  me  that  he  had  travelled  on  foot  between  the  places 
in  live  hours.  The  motive  for  Paul's  foot-journey  can 
only  be  conjectured.  He  may  have  wished  to  have  the 
company  of  friends  from  Troas  wliom  the  crowded  ves- 
sel could  not  accommodate,  or  to  visit  friends  on  the 
way,  or  (llow.son)  after  the  exciting  scenes  at  Troas  to 
gratify  his  de.^ire  for  solitude  and  retirement.        II. 

b  *  The  memorable  address  at  Miletus  brings  before 
us  a  characteristic  of  Paul,  which  enters  essentially 
into  a  just  conception  of  his  personality,  and  is  in- 
trotluced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  authenticate  the 
speech.  It  will  be  noticed  how  strongly  the  Apostle 
asserts  in  this  discourse  his  self-consciousness  of  entire 
rectitude  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  of  his  claim  to  be 
recognized  as  a  true  pattern  of  Christian  fidelity. 
"It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Tholuck  (lieileii  ties  Apo^'els 
Piiiihis:  Stiullni  ii.  Krkikeii  for  1839,  p.  305  ff.)  "to 
belong  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  Apostle  that  he  in 
particular  appeals  so  often  to  his  blameless  manner 
of  life.  The  occasion  for  this  lies  sometimes  in  the 
oalamnles  of  his  enemies,  as  when  he  says  in  2  Cor. 
150 


of  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corin- 
thians, he  pleads  his  own  example,  and  entreats 
them  to  follow  it,  in  "  laboring  for  the  support  of 
the  weak."  "  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all :  and  they 
all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed 
him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  And 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship."  ....  This 
is  the  kind  of  narrative  in  which  some  learned  men 
think  they  can  detect  the  signs  of  a  moderately 
clever  fiction. 

The  course  of  the  voyage  froni  Miletus  was  by 
Coos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara,  and  from  Patara  in 
another  vessel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul 
and  his  company  spent  seven  days;  and  there  were 
disciples  "  who  said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit, 
that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  Again 
there  was  a  sorrowful  parting :  "  They  all  brought 
us  on  our  way,  with  wives  and  children,  till  we 
were  out  of  the  city ;  and  we  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore  and  prayed."  Erom  Tyre  they  sailed  to 
Ptolemais,  where  they  spent  one  day,  and  from 
Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently  by  land,  to  Cfes- 
area.  In  this  place  was  settled  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist, one  of  the  seven,  and  he  became  the  host  of 
Paul  and  his  friends.  Philip  had  four  unmarried 
daughters,  who  "  prophesied,"  and  who  repeated, 
no  doubt,  the  warnings  already  heard.  Csesarea 
was  within  an  easy  journey  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul 
may  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  be  too  long  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  festival;  otherwise  it  might 
seem  strange  that,  after  the  former  haste,  they  now 
''  tarried  many  days  "  at  (.'sesarea.  During  this 
interval  the  prophet  Agabus  (.4cts  xi.  28)  came 
down  from  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previous 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  expressively 
delivered.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ap]n'oaching  im- 
prisonment were  intended  to  be  conspicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church,  as  an  agency  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  God's  designs.  At  this  stage  a  final 
effort  was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Ctxsarea,  and  by 
his  travelling  companions.  But  "  Paul  answered, 
What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart? 
for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to 
die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we  ceased, 
saying.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  So,  after 
a  while,  they  went   up   to  Jerusalem,   and  were 

i.  12 :  '  For  our  boasting  (xai/X')'^'?)  i''  this,  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fles'aly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and 
more  especially  among  you.'  Oh.  xi.  shows  what  ad- 
versaries he  had  in  view  in  this  self-justification.  But 
often  these  appeals  spring  only  from  that  just  confi- 
dence with  which  he  can  call  upon  others  to  imitate 
liim,  as  he  himself  imitates  the  Saviour.  Thus  in  1 
Cor.  xi.  1,  he  cries  :  'Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as 
I  also  am  of  Christ ;  '  and  in  Phil.  iii.  17  :  '  Brethren, 
be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  them  who  walk 
so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  cnsample.'  Such  personal  tes- 
timonies are  not  found  in  the  other  epistles  of  the  N. 
T.,  nor  are  they  frequent  in  the  writings  of  other 
pious  men  ;  and  on  that  account  we  are  authorized  to 
consider  tlieir  occurrence  in  this  discourse  (vv.  18-21) 
as  a  mark  of  its  historical  character."  For  examples 
of  the  linguistic  affinity  between  this  discourse  and 
Paul's  Epistles,  see  Lekebusch,  Compositinn  der  Aposiet- 
gesc.kichte,  p.  339.  Dean  Howson's  remarks  on  this  ad- 
dress {Character  of  St.  Paul,  p.  202  f.)  aro  specially 
instructive.  H. 
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gladly  received  by  the  brethren.  This  is  St.  Paul's 
fifth  and  hist  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

St.  Paul's  hnprhumiitnt :  Jerusaltm  ami  Cces- 
area.  —  He  who  was  thus  conducted  into  Jerusa- 
lem by  a  company  of  anxious  friends  had  become 
by  this  time  a  man  of  considerable  fame  amongst 
his  countrymen.  He  was  widely  known  as  one 
who  had  taught  with  preeminent  boldness  that  a 
way  into  God's  favor  was  opened  to  tlie  Gentiles, 
and  that  this  way  did  not  lie  through  the  door 
of  the  Jewish  Law.  He  had  moreover  actually 
founded  numerous  and  important  communities, 
composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  which 
stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart 
from  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Law. 
He  had  thus  roused  against  himself  the  bitter 
enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which 
was  almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had 
professed  the  faith  of  Jesus,  as  in  their  uncon- 
verted brethren.  This  enmity  had  for  years  been 
vexing  both  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  the  Apos- 
tle. He  had  no  rest  from  his  persecutions;  and 
his  joy  in  proclaiming  the  free  grace  of  God  to  the 
world  was  mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  that  in 
so  doing  he  was  held  to  be  disloyal  to  the  calling 
of  his  lathers.  He  was  now  approaching  a  crisis 
in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of  it  had  been 
made  to  rest  upon  his  mind  throughout  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  He  came  "  ready  to  die  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  but  he  came  expressly 
to  prove  himself  a  faithful  Jew,  and  this  purpose 
emerges  at  every  point  of  the  history. 

St.  Luke  does  not  mention  the  contributions 
brought  by  Paul  and  his  companions  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem."  But  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  their 
first  act  was  to  deliver  these  funds  into  the  proper 
hands.  This  might  be  done  at  the  interview  which 
took  place  on  the  following  day  with  "  James  and 
all  the  elders.''  As  on  former  occasions,  the  be- 
lievers at  Jerusalem  could  not  but  glorify  God  for 
what  they  heard ;  but  they  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  prevalent  feeling  concerning  St.  Paul.  They 
said  to  him,  "  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe;  and 
they  are  all  zealous  of  the  Law;  and  they  are  in- 
formed of  thee  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews 
which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren, neither  to  walk  after  the  customs."  This 
report,  as  James  and  the  elders  assume,  was  not  a 
true  one ;  it  was  a  perversion  of  Paul's  real  teach- 
ing, which  did  not,  in  fact,  differ  from  theirs.  In 
order  to  dispel  such  rumors  they  ask  him  to  do 
publicly  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Law  and  its  ob- 
servances. They  had  four  men  who  were  under 
the  Nazarite  vow.  The  completion  of  this  vow  in- 
volved (Num.  vi.  1-3-21)  a  considerable  expense  for 
the  offerings  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple;  and  it 
was  a  meritorious  act  to  provide  these  otterings  for 
the  poorer  Nazarites.  St.  Paul  was  requested  to 
put  himself  under  the  vow  with  those  other  four, 
and  to  supply  the  cost  of  their  offerings.  He  at 
once  accepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  next  day, 


a  *  This  remark  is  not  correct,  if  understood  to  mean 
that  Luke  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the  alms  which 
Paul  had  collected  abroad,  and  had  brought  with  him 
to  Jerusalem.  Luke  represents  the  Apostle  as  saying 
In  his  speech  before  Felix  (Acts  x.xiv.  17)  that  he  was 
at  Jerusalem  on  this  business  when  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  Jews.     This  incidental  notice,  however, 
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having  performed  some  ceremony  which  implied 
the  adoption  of  the  vow,  he  went  into  the  Temple, 
aimouncing  that  the  due  offerings  for  each  Nazarite 
were  about  to  be  presented  and  the  period  of  the 
vow  terminated.  It  appears  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess undertaken  by  St.  Paul  required  seven  days  to 
complete  it.  Towards  the  end  of  this  time  certain 
Jews  from  "Asia,"  who  had  come  up  for  the  Pen- 
tecostal feast,  and  who  had  a  personal  knowledge 
both  of  Paul  himself  and  of  his  companion  Trophi- 
nius,  a  Gentile  from  Ephesus,  saw  Paul  in  the 
Temple.  They  immediately  set  upon  him,  and 
stirred  up  the  people  against  him,  crying  out, 
'•  Jlen  of  Israel,  help:  this  is  the  man  that  teach- 
eth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the 
Law,  and  this  place;  and  further  brought  Greeks 
also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy 
place."  The  latter  charge  had  no  more  truth  in  it 
than  the  first :  it  was  only  suggested  by  their  hav- 
ing seen  Trophimus  with  him,  not  in  the  Temple, 
but  in  the  city.  They  raised,  however,  a  great 
commotion :  Paul  was  dragged  out  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  the  doors  were  immediately  shut,  and  the 
people,  having  him  in  their  hands,  were  proposing 
to  kill  him.  But  tidings  were  soon  carried  to  the 
commander  of  the  force  which  was  serving  as  a 
garrison  in  Jerusalem,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  was  in 
an  uproar;  "  and  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers  and 
centurions,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult. 
Paul  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of  the  multi- 
tude by  the  Roman  officer,  who  made  him  his  own 
prisoner,  causing  him  to  be  chained  to  two  soldiers, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  who  he  was  and 
what  he  had  done.  The  inquiry  only  elicited  con- 
fused outcries,  and  the  "  chief  captain  "  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  the  Apostle  might  perhaps  be 
a  certain  Egyptian  pretender  who  had  recently 
stirred  up  a  considerable  rising  of  the  people.  The 
account  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  34:-4())  tells  us  with 
graphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained  leave  and 
opportunity  to  address  the  people  in  a  discourse 
which  is  related  at  length. 

This  discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew;  that  is, 
in  the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  and  was  on 
that  account  listened  to  with  the  more  attention. 
It  is  described  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  opening 
words,  as  his  "defence,"  addressed  to  his  brethren 
and  fathers.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it  ought  to  be 
regarded.  As  we  have  seen,  the  desire  which  occu- 
pied the  Apostle's  mind  at  this  time,  was  that  of 
vindicating  his  message  and  work  as  those  of  a 
faithful  Jew.  The  discourse  spoken  to  the  angry 
people  at  Jerusalem  is  his  own  justification  of  him- 
self. He  adopts  the  historical  method,  after  which 
all  the  recorded  appeals  to  Jewish  audiences  are 
framed.  He  is  a  servant  of  facts.  He  had  been 
from  the  first  a  zealous  Israelite  like  his  bearers. 
He  had  changed  his  course  because  the  God  of  his 
fathers  had  turned  him  from  one  path  into  another. 
It  is  thus  that  he  is  led  into  a  narr.ative  of  his  Con- 
version. We  have  already  noticed  the  differences, 
in  the  statement  of  bare  facts,  between  this  narrative 
and  that  of  the  9th  chapter.     The  business  of  the 


is,  in  fact,  the  only  reference  in  the  book  of  the 
Acts  to  these  contributions  which  Paul  had  been  tak- 
ing up  so  extensively  in  the  Gentile  churches.  (See 
Rom.  XV.  25,26;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4;  2  Cor.  viii.  1-4.) 
The  manner  in  which  the  epistles  supply  this  omission 
of  Luke's  history,  as  Paley  so  justly  argues,  furnishes 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  credibility  of  these  writings. 
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student,  in  this  place,  is  to  see  how  far  the  purpose 
of  the  Apostle  will  account  for  whatever  is  special 
to  this  address.  That  purpose  explains  the  detailed 
reference  to  his  rigorously  Jewish  education,  and  to 
his  history  before  his  conversion.  It  gives  point  to 
the  announcement  that  it  was  by  a  direct  operation 
from  without  upon  his  spirit,  and  not  by  the  grad- 
ual influence  of  other  minds  upon  his,  that  his 
course  was  changed.  Incidentally,  we  may  see  a  rea- 
son for  the  admission  that  his  companions  "heard 
not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me  "  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  them,  not  believing  in  .Jesus  with  their 
former  leader,  may  have  been  living  at  .Jerusalem, 
and  possibly  present  amongst  the  audience.  In 
this  speech,  the  Apostle  is  glad  to  mention,  what 
we  were  not  told  before,  that  the  Ananias  who  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  Lord  to  him  more  fully  at 
Damascus,  was  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there,"  and  that  he  made  his  communication 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying, 
•'  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that 
thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  see  the  Righteous 
One,  and  hear  a  voice  out  of  his  mouth;  for  thou 
shalt  be  a  witness  for  him  unto  all  men  of  what 
thou  hast  seen  and  heard."  Having  thus  claimed, 
according  to  his  wont,  the  character  of  a  simple  in- 
strument and  witness,  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  describe 
another  revelation  of  which  we  read  nothing  else- 
where. He  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Temple.  He  relates  that  after  the  visit  to  Da- 
mascus he  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 
praying  once  in  the  Temple  itself,  till  he  fell  into  a 
trance.  Then  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  was  bidden  to 
leave  Jerusalem  quickly,  because  the  people  there 
would  not  receive  his  testtmonj'  concerning  Jesus. 
His  own  impulse  was  to  stay  at  .Jerusalem,  and  he 
pleaded  with  the  Lord  that  there  it  was  well  known 
how  he  had  persecuted  those  of  whom  he  was  now 
one,  —  implying,  it  would  appear,  that  at  Jerusalem 
his  testimony  was  likely  to  be  more  impressive  and 
irresistible  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  Lord  answered 
with  a  simple  command,  "Depart:  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles." 

Until  this  hated  word,  of  a  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the 
speaker.  They  could  bear  the  name  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  though  they  despised  it;  but  the  thought  of 
that  free  declaration  of  God's  grace  to  the  Gentiles, 
of  which  Paul  was  known  to  be  the  herald,  stung 
them  to  fury.  Jewish  pride  was  in  that  generation 
becoming  hardened  and  emljittered  to  the  utmost; 
and  this  was  the  enemy  which  St.  Paul  had  come 
to  encounter  in  its  stronghold.  "Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth,"  the  multitude  now  shout- 
ed: "  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  «  The  Ro- 
man commander,  seeing  the  tumult  that  arose, 
might  well  conclude  that  St.  Paul  had  committed 
.some  heinous  offense;  and  carrying  him  off,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  forced  by  scourging  to 
confess  his  crime.  Again  the  Apostle  took  advan- 
tage of  his  Roman  citizenship  to  protect  himself 
from  such  an  outrage.  To  the  rights  of  that  citi- 
zenship, he,  a  free-born  Roman,  had  a  better  title 
than  the  chief  captain  himself;  and  if  he  had  chosen 
to  assert  it  before,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
from  the  indignity  of  being  manacled. 

The  Roman  officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citi- 
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o  *  The  Greek  is  more  energetic  than  this  :  "  It  was 
not  fit  (imperf  Ka.drJKev)  that  he  should  live,"  i.  e. 
\>e   deserved    to  die   long  ago  (Lechler,   Der  Apostel 


zen,  and  to  suppress  tumult;  but  it  was  also  a  part 
of  his  policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and 
the  customs  of  the  country.  St.  Paul's  present 
history  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles. 
The  chief  captain  set  him  free  from  bonds,  but  on 
the  next  day  called  together  the  chief  priests  and 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  brought  Paul  as  a  prisoner  be- 
fore them.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  was  a 
regular  legal  proceeding:  it  was  probably  an  experi- 
ment of  policy  and  courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison  had  no  power  to 
convoke  the  Sanhedrim ;  on  th.e  other  hand  he 
would  not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judg- 
ment. As  it  was,  the  afEiir  ended  in  confusion, 
and  with  no  semblance  of  a  judicial  termination. 
The  incidents  selected  by  St.  Luke  from  the  his- 
tory of  this  meeting  form  striking  points  in  the 
biography  of  St.  Paul,  liut  they  are  not  easy  to  im- 
derstand.  The  difficulties  arising  here,  not  out  of  a 
comparison  of  two  independent  narratives,  but  out 
of  a  single  narrative  which  must  at  least  have  ap- 
peared consistent  and  intelligible  to  the  writer  him- 
self, are  a  warning  to  the  student  not  to  draw 
unfavorable  inferences  from  all  apparent  discrepan- 
cies. St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his 
defense,  and  with  the  peculiar  habit,  mentioned 
elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii.  9),  of  looking  steadily 
when  about  to  speak  (areviads),  he  began  to  say, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  con- 
science (or,  to  give  the  force  of  TreiroAiTeu^oi,  I 
have  lived  a  conscientiously  loyal  life)  unto  God, 
until  this  day."  Here  the  high-priest  Ananias 
conunanded  them  that  stood  t>y  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth.  With  a  fearless  indignation,  Paul 
exclaimed:  "God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited 
wall;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law, 
and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the 
law?  ■'  The  bystanders  said,  "  Revilest  thou  God's 
high-priest?"  Paul  answered,  "I  knew  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest;  for  it  is 
written.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of 
thy  people."  The  evidence  furnished  by  this  apol- 
ogy, of  St.  Paul's  respect  both  for  the  Law  and  for 
the  high-priesthood,  was  probably  the  reason  for 
relating  the  outburst  which  it  ibllowed.  Whether 
the  writer  thought  that  outburst  culpable  or  not, 
does  not  appear.  St.  Jerome  {amtra  Pehtr/.  iii., 
quoted  by  Baur)  draws  an  unfavorable  contrast  be- 
tween the  vehemence  of  the  Apostle  and  the  meek- 
ness of  his  master;  and  he  is  followed  by  many 
critics,  as  amongst  others  De  ^\^ette  and  Alford. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  He  who  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  was  the  same  who  spoke 
of  "whited  sepulchres,"  and  exclaimed,  "  Ye  ser- 
pents, ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell?  "  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  been  a 
truer  follower  of  Jesus  if  he  had  held  his  tongue 
under  Ananias's  lawless  outrage.  But  what  does 
his  answer  mean  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not 
to  know  that  he  who  spoke  was  the  high-priest? 
Why  shoidd  he  have  been  less  willing  to  rebuke  an 
iniquitous  high-priest  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  "  sitting  to  judge  him  after  the 
Law?"  These  are  difficult  questions  to  answer. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Ananias  was  personally  un- 
known to  St.  Paul;  still  less  so,  that  the  high- 
priest  was  not  distinguished  by  dress  or  place  from 


Gesch.  p.  358,  3te  Autl.) ;  or,  as  Meyer  prefers  (in  lot.), 
should  have  been  left  to  die  instead  of  being  rescued 
as  he  was  (Acts  xxi.  31).  H. 
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the  other  members  of  the  Sanhedriiu.  The  least 
objectionable  solutions  seem  to  be  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  —  either  because  his  sight  was  not 
good,  or  because  he  was  looking  another  way,  —  he 
did  not  know  whose  voice  it  was  that  ordered  him 
to  be  smitten;  and  that  he  wished  to  correct  the 
impression  which  he  saw  was  made  upon  some  of 
the  audience  by  his  threatening  protest,  and  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  really  did 
not  know  the  speaker  to  be  the  high-priest,  to  ex- 
plain tbe  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  person 
holding  that  office."  The  next  incident  which  St. 
Luke  records  seems  to  some,  who  cannot  think  of 
the  Apostle  as  remaining  still  a  Jew,  to  cast  a  shad- 
ow upon  his  rectitude.  He  perceived,  we  are  told, 
that  the  council  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore  he  cried  out, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee;  concerning  the  hope  and  resurrection  of 
the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  This  declara- 
tion, whether  so  intended  or  not,  had  the  effect  of- 
stirring  np  the  party  spirit  of  the  assembly  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  fierce  dissension  arose,  and  some  of 
the  Pharisees  actually  took  Paul's  side,  saying, 
.  "  We  find  no  evil  in  this  man  :  suppose  a  spirit  or 
an  angel  has  spoken  to  him?  "'  — Those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  point  trium- 
phantly to  this  scene  as  an  utterly  impossible  one ; 
others  consider  that  the  Apostle  is  to  be  blamed  for 
u.sing  a  disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  St.  Paul  was  using  an  artifice  at  all,  at 
least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  himself  as 
he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
had  not  come  to  Jerusalem  to  escape  out  of  the 
way  of  danger,  nor  was  the  course  lie  took  on  this 
occasion  the  safest  he  could  have  chosen.  Two  ob- 
jects, we  must  remember,  were  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life:  (1)  to  testify  of  him  whom  God  had  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  (2)  to  prove  that  in  so  doing 
he  was  a  faithful  Israelite.  He  may  well  have 
thought  that  both  these  objects  might  be  promoted 
by  an  appeal  to  the  noliler  professions  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  creed  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Sadducee,  was  unquestionably  the 
creed  of  St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to 
him  to  supply  the  ground  and  fulfillment  of  that 
creed.  He  wished  to  lead  his  brother  Pharisees 
into  a  deeper  and  more  livijig  apprehension  of  their 
own  faith. 

Whether  such  a  result  was  in  any  degree  at- 
tained, we  do  not  know:  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  dissension  which  occurred  in  the  as- 
sembly was  that  Paul  was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  was  carried  off  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  In  the 
eight  he  had  a  vision,  as  at  Corinth  (xviii.  9,  10) 
and  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  23,  24),  of  tlie 
Lord  standing  by  him,  and  encouraging  him.  "  Be 
of  good  cheer,  Paul,"  said  his  Master;  ''for  as  thou 


a  *  It  is  a  decisive  objection  to  this  construction. 
that  he  addresses  his  rebuke  to  the  person  who  gave 
the  order,  whom  he  recognizes  as  a  presiding  judge. 
Tbe  interpretations  of  this  difficult  pas.«age  are  various 
—  some  writers  understanding  it  literally;  others. 
ironically  ;  others,  as  a  grave  denial  that  Ananias  was, 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  ofilee,  high-priest,  and 
others,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  spoke  impul- 
sively, not  considering  that  he  was  addressing  the 
high-priest.  ''  Paul  admits  that  he  had  been  thrown 
off  his  guard ;  the  insult  had  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  and  he  had  spoken  rashly.  But  what  can  sur- 
pass the  grace  with  which  he  recovered  his  self-pos- 
jession,  the  frankness  with  which  he  acknowledged  his 
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hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  .so  must  thou  bear 
witness  also  at  Rome."  It  was  not  safet}  that  the 
Apostle  longed  for,  but  opportunity  to  beai  witness 
of  Christ. 

Probably  the  factious  support  which  Paul  had 
gained  by  his  manner  of  bearing  witness  in  the 
council  died  away  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. On  the  next  day  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
which  the  historian  relates  with  a  singular  fullness 
of  details.  Jlore  than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound 
themselves  under  a  curse  neither  to  eat  nor  to 
drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  Their  plan  was, 
to  persuade  the  Roman  commandant  to  send  down 
Paul  once  more  to  the  council,  and  then  to  set  upon 
him  by  the  way  and  kill  him.  This  conspiracy 
became  known  in  some  way  to  a  nephew  of  St. 
Paul's,  his  sister's  son,  who  was  allowed  to  see  his 
uncle,  and  inform  him  of  it,  and  by  his  desire  was 
taken  to  the  captain,  who  was  thus  put  on  his 
guard  against  the  plot.  This  discovery  bafiled  the 
conspirators;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  ob- 
tained some  dispensation  from  their  vow.  The 
consequence  to  St.  Paul  was  that  he  was  hurried 
away  from  Jerusalem.  The  chief  captain,  Claudius 
Lysias,  determined  to  send  him  to  Csesarea,  to 
Felix  tbe  governor,  or  procurator,  of  Judsea.  He 
therefore  put  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of 
soldiers,  who  took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipa- 
tris.  From  thence  a  smaller  detachment  con- 
veyed him  to  Ciesarea,  where  they  delivered  up 
their  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  to- 
gether w'.ith  a  letter,  in  which  Claudius  Lysias  had 
explained  to  Felix  his  reason  for  sending  Paul,  and 
had  announced  that  his  accusers  would  follow. 
Felix,  St.  Luke  tells  us  with  that  particularity 
which  marks  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  asked 
of  what  province  tbe  prisoner  was:  and  being 
told  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  to  give 
him  a  hearing  when  his  accusers  should  come.  In 
the  mean-time  he  ordered  him  to  be  guarded,  — 
chained,  probably,  to  a  soldier,  —  in  the  govern- 
ment house  [or  Prajtorium],  which  had  been  the 
palace  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Jmpiisomnent  at  Ccesarea.  —  St.  Paul  was  hence- 
forth, to  the  end  of  the  period  embraced  in  the 
Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  Roman 
custody.  This  custody  was  in  fact  a  protection 
to  him,  without  which  he  would  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews.  He  seems  to 
have  been  treated  throughout  with  humanity  and 
consideration.  His  own  attitude  tow'ards  Roman 
magistrates  was  invariably  that  of  a  respectful  but 
independent  citizen ;  and  whilst  his  franchise  se- 
cured him  from  open  injustice,  his  character  and 
conduct  could  not  fail  to  win  him  the  good-wiU  of 
tho.se  into  whose  hands  he  came.  The  governor 
liefore  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according  to 
Tacitus  and  Josephus,  was  a  mean  and  dissolute 


error?  If  his  conduct  in  yielding  to  the  momentary 
impulse  was  not  that  of  Christ  himself  under  a  similar 
provocation  (John  xviii.  22.  23),  certainly  the  manner 
in  which  he  atoned  for  his  fault  was  Christlike." 
(llackett's  Commentary  mi  the  Acts,  2d  ed.  p.  372.) 
This  view,  which  is  held  by  several  eminent  writers 
(Howson,  Wordsworth,  Lechler),  as  stated  above,  and 
which  is  really  honorable  to  the  Apostle,  is  criticized 
by  Alexander  as  "the  fashionable  sentimental  view." 
It  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  because  the  Apostle  ap- 
pears to  have  spoken  in  a  strain  of  prophetic  denun- 
ciation ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  the  least  difficult  and 
Improbable  of  the  several  solutions  proposed. 
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lyrant.  [Felix.]  "  Per  otnnem  ssevitiam  ac  libid- 
inem  jus  regium  servili  iiigenio  exercuit  "  (Tacitus, 
Hist.  V.  0).  But  these  cliaracttiiitics,  except  per- 
haps the  servile  inaenmm,  do  not  appear  in  our 
history.  The  orator  or  counsel  retained  l>y  the  Jews 
and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and  the  elders,  when 
they  arrived  in  the  course  of  five  days  at  Csesarea, 
begins  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  professionally  by 
complimenting  the  governor.  The  charge  he  goes 
on  to  set  forth  against  Paul  shows  precisely  the 
light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical 
Jews.  He  is  a  pestilent  fellow  (AoijU($s);  bestirs 
up  divisions  amongst  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world;  he  is  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  (aipeVecos)  of 
the  Nazarenes.  His  li-;t  offense  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  profane  the  Temple.  [Tertullus.]  St. 
Paul  met  the  charge  in  his  usual  maimer.  He 
was  glad  that  his  judge  had  been  for  some  years 
governor  of  a  Jewish  province;  "because  it  is  in 
thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more  than  twelve 
days  since,  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship." 
The  emphasis  is  upon  his  coming  up  to  worship. 
He  denied  positively  the  charges  of  stirring  up 
strife  and  of  profaning  tlie  Tem[)le.  But  he  ad- 
mitted that  "  after  the  way  {ri]v  oSSi/)  which  they 
call  a  sect,  or  a  heresy,"  —  so  he  worshipped  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  believing  all  things  written  in 
the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets.  A;;ain  he  L'ave 
prominence  to  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  which  he 
held,  as  he  said,  in  common  with  his  accusers. 
His  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  he  had  shown 
by  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms 
for  his  nation  and  offerings,  and  by  undertaking 
the  ceremonies  of  puj-itication  in  the  Temple. 
What  fault  then  could  any  Jew  possilJy  find  in 
him  ?  —  The  Apostle's  answer  was  straightforward 
and  complete.  He  had  not  violaterl  the  law  of  his 
fatliers;  he  was  still  a  true  and  loyal  Israelite. 
P^elix,  it  appears,  knew  a  good  deal  about  "  the 
way  "  (rrjs  o5ot3),  as  well  as  about  the  customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  was  probably  satisfied  that  St.  Paul's 
account  was  a  true  one.  He  made  an  excuse  for 
putting  off  the  matter,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  treated  with  indulgence,  and 
that  his  friends  should  be  allowed  free  access  to 
him.  After  a  while,  Felix  heard  him  again.  His 
wife  Drusilla  was  a  Jewess,  and  they  were  both 
curious  to  hear  the  eminent  preacher  of  the  new 
faith  in  Christ.  But  St.  Paul  was  not  a  man  to 
entertain  an  idle  curiosity.  He  began  to  reason 
concerning  righteousness,  temperance,"  ajid  the 
coming  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  alarmed  Fe- 
lix and  caused  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  confer- 
ence. He  frequently  saw  him  afterwards,  however, 
and  allowed  him  to  understand  that  a  bribe  would 
procure  his  release.  But  St.  Paid  would  not  resort 
to  this  method  of  escape,  and  he  remained  in  cus- 
tody until  Felix  left  the  province.  The  unprinci- 
pled governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews:  and  to  please  them,  he 
handed  over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his 
successor  Festus. 

At  this  point,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  theiiis- 
tory  of  St.  Paul  comes  into  its  closest  contact  n-Tth 
ixternal  chronology.  Festus,  like  Felix,  has  a  place 
A  secular  history,  and  he  bears  a  much  better  char- 
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a  *  Strictly  "self-control"  (eyKpAreia),  especially 
chastity,  so  grosply  violated  by  tliose  to  whom  Haul 
wa<<  speaking.  We  have  here  a  striking  example  of 
the  Apostle's  courage  and  fidelity.  At  the  side  of  Felix 
was  sitting  a  victim  of  his  libertinism,  an  adulteress. 


acter.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  he  went 
up  without  delay  from  Caasarea  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of  asking 
that  Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial,  in- 
tending to  assassinate  him  by  the  way.  But  Fes- 
tus would  not  comply  with  their  request.  He  in- 
vited them  to  follow  him  on  his  speedy  return  to 
Ccesarea,  and  a  trial  took  place  there,  closely  re- 
sembUng  that  before  Felix.  Festus  saw  clearly 
enough  that  Paul  had  conmiitted  no  offense  against 
the  law,  but  he  was  anxious  at  the  same  time,  if  he 
could,  to  please  the  Jews.  "  They  had  certain 
questions  against  him,"  Festus  says  to  Agrippa, 
"  of  their  own  superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  one 
.iesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive.  And  being  puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such 
inquiries,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Je- 
rusalem to  be  tried  there."  This  proposal,  not  a 
very  likely  one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 
St.  Paul's  appeal  to  Csesar.  In  dignified  and 
independent  language  he  claimed  his  rights  as  a 
Roman  citizen.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
prospect  of  being  forwarded  l)y  this  means  to  Rome, 
the  goal  of  all  his  desires,  presented  itself  to  him 
and  drew  him  onwards,  as  he  virtually  protested 
against  the  indecision  and  impotence  of  the  provin- 
cial governor,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  appeal  unto  Cae- 
sar." Having  heard  this  appeal,  Festus  consulted 
with  his  assessors,  found  that  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  its  prosecution,  and  then  re- 
plied, "  Hast  thou  appealed  to  Caesar  ?  To  Caesar 
thou  shalt  go." 

Properly  speaking,  an  appeal  was  ma,^efj-om  the 
sentence  of  an  inferior  court  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  higher.  But  in  St.  Paul's  case  no  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  We  must  understand,  therefore, 
by  his  appeal,  a  demand  to  be  tried  by  the  imperial 
court,  and  we  must  suppose  that  a  Roman  citizen 
had  the  riglit  of  electing  whether  he  would  be  tried 
in  the  province  or  at  Rome.   [Appeal.] 

The  appeal  having  been  allowed,  Festus  reflected 
that  he  must  send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of 
"  tlie  crimes  laid  against  him."  .\nd  he  found  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  put  the  complaints  of  the 
Jews  in  a  form  which  would  be  intelligible  at  Rome. 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  in  a  few  days  to  seek  some  help 
in  the  matter.  The  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrived 
with  his  sister  Bernice  on  a  visit  to  the  new  gov- 
ernor. To  him  Festus  communicated  his  perplex- 
ity, together  with  an  account  of  what  had  occurred 
before  him  in  the  case.  Agrippa,  who  must  have 
known  something  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and 
had  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  hear  him  speak.  The  Apostle  therefore  was 
now  called  upon  to  bear  the  name  of  his  Master 
"  before  Gentiles,  and  kings."  The  audience  which 
assembled  to  hsar  him  was  the  most  dignified  which 
he  had  yet  addressed,  and  the  state  and  ceremony 
of  the  scene  proved  that  he  was  regarded  as  no  vul- 
gar criminal.  Festus,  when  Paul  had  been  brought 
into  the  council-chamber,  explained  to  Agrippa  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  then  expressly  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  tlie  better  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  king. 
Paul  therefore  was  to  give  an  account  of  himself 


as  Paul  discoursed  of  immorality  and  a  judsrmont  to 
come.  The  woman's  resentment  was  to  be  fc.ucd  as 
well  as  that  of  the  man.  It  was  the  implacable  He- 
rodias  and  not  Herod,  who  demanded  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist.  H. 
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to  Agrippa;  and  when  he  had  received  from  him 
a  courteous  permission  to  begin,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  made  his  defense. 

lu  this  discourse  (Acts  xxvi.),  we  have  the  sec- 
ond explanation  from  St.  Paul  himself  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  led,  through  his  conver- 
sion, to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  persecuting 
his  disciples;  and  the  third  narrative  of  the  con- 
version itself.  Speaking  to  Agrippa  as  to  one 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  customs  and  questions 
prevailing  amongst  the  Jews,  Paul  appeals  to  the 
well-known  Jewish  and  even  Pharisaical  strictness 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  He  reminds  the 
king  of  the  great  hope  which  sustained  continually 
the  worship  of  the  Jewish  nation,  —  the  hope  of  a 
deliverer,  promised  by  God  Himself,  who  should 
be  a  conqueror  of  death.  He  had  been  led  to  see 
that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth; he  proclaimed  his  resurrection  to  be  the 
pledge  of  a  new  and  immortal  life.  What  was 
there  in  this  of  disloyalty  to  the  traditions  of  his 
fathers  ?  Did  his  countrymen  disbelieve  in  this 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ?  So  had  he  once  disbelieved 
in  Him ;  and  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  earnest 
in  liostility  agaiust  his  name.  But  his  eyes  liad 
been  opened:  he  would  tell  how  and  when.  The 
story  of  the  conversion  is  modified  in  this  address 
as  we  might^airly  expect  it  to  be.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction  between  the 
statements  of  this  and  the  other  nan-atives.  The 
main  points,  — the  light,  the  prostration,  the  voice 
from  heaven,  the  instructions  from  Jesus,  —  are 
found  in  all  three.  But  in  this  account,  the  words. 
"I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,"  are  followed 
by  a  fuller  explanation,  as  if  then  sjxiken  by  the 
Lord,  of  what  the  work  of  the  Apostle  was  to  be. 
The  other  accounts  defer  this  explanation  to  a  sub- 
sequent occasion.  But  when  we  consider  how 
fully  the  mysterious  communication  made  at  the 
moment  of  the  conversion  included  what  was  after- 
wards conveyed,  through  Ananias  and  in  other 
ways,  to  the  mind  of  Paul;  and  how  needless  it 
was  for  Paul,  in  his  present  address  before  Agrippa, 
to  mark  the  stages  by  which  the  whole  lesson  was 
taught,  it  seems  merely  captious  to  base  upon  the 
method  of  this  account  a  charge  of  disagreement 
between  the  different  parts  of  this  history.  They 
bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  striking  mark  of  genuine- 
ness in  the  degree  in  which  they  approach  contra- 
diction without  reaching  it.  It  is  most  natural 
that  a  story  told  on  different  occasions  should  be 
told  differently;  and  if  in  such  a  case  we  find  no 
contradiction  as  to  the  facts,  we  gain  all  the  firmer 
impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  story. 
The  jiarticulars  added  to  the  former  accounts  by  the 
present  narrative  are,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  first  question  to 
Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying,  "  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."  (This  saying  is 
omitted  by  the  best  authorities  in  chapter  ix.) 
The  language  of  the  commission  which  St.  Paul 
says  he  received  from  Jesus  deserves  close  study, 
and  will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  passage  in  Colossians  (i.  12-1-4).  The  ideas  of 
light,  redemption,  forgiveness,  inheritance,  and 
faith   in   Christ,   belong   characteristically  to   the 

o  <<  There  never  was  any  that  understoocl  the  Old 
Testament  so  well  as  St.  Paul,  except  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  John  the  Divine 0,  he  dearlj'  loved 

Moses  and  Isaiah,  for  they,  together  with  king  David, 
were  the  chief  prophets.    The  words  and  things  of  St. 
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Gospel  which  Paul  preached  amongst  the  Gentiles, 

Not  less  striking  is  it  to  observe  the  older  terms 
in  which  he  describes  to  Agrippa  his  obedience  to 
the  heavenly  vision.  He  had  made  it  his  busi- 
ness, he  says,  to  proclaim  to  all  men  "  that  they 
should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance."  Words  such  as  John  the  Baptist 
uttered,  but  not  less  truly  Pauhne.  And  he  finally 
reiterates  that  the  testimony  on  account  of  which 
the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  was  in  exact  agree- 
ment with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  had 
taught  men  to  expect  that  the  Christ  should  sufTer, 
and  that  He  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  should  show  light  unto  the 
jjeople  and  to  the  Gentiles.  Of  such  a  Messiah 
Saul  was  the  servant  and  preacher." 

At  this  point  Festus  began  to  apprehend  what 
seemed  to  him  a  manifest  absurdity.  He  inter- 
rupted the  Apostle  discourteously,  but  with  a  com- 
phment  contained  in  his  loud  remonstrance.  "  Thou 
art  mad,  Paul;  thy  much  learning  is  turning  thee 
mad."  The  phrase  to.  ttoWo,  ypdfjL/xaTa  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  siigi/esicd  by  the  allusion  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets;  but  it  probably  refers  to  the 
books  with  which  St.  Paul  had  been  supplied,  and 
which  he  was  known  to  study,  during  his  imprison- 
ment. As  a  biographical  hint,  this  phrase  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  "  I  am  not  mad,"  replied  Paul, 
'>  most  noble  Festus:  they  are  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  which  I  am  uttering."  Then,  with  an 
appeal  of  mingled  dignity  and  solicitude,  he  turns 
to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the  king  imderstood  him. 
"  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  —  I 
know  that  thou  believest."  The  answer  of  Agrippa 
can  hardly  have  been  the  serious  and  encouraging 
remark  of  our  English  version.  Literally  rendered, 
it  appears  to  be.  You  are  briefly  persuading  me  to 
become  a  Christian;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  spoken  ironically.  "  I  would  to  God," 
is  Paul's  earnest  answer,  "  that  whether  by  a  brief 
process  or  by  a  long  one,  not  only  thou  but  all  who 
hear  me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I  am,  with 
the  exception  of  these  lionds."  He  was  wearing  a 
chain  upon  the  hand  he  held  up  in  addressing  them. 
With  this  prayer,  it  appears,  the  conference  ended. 
Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  companions,  con- 
sulted together  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
accused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved  death 
or  imprisonment.  And  Agrippa's  final  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  Festus  was,  "  This  man  might  have 
been  set  at  Uberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto 
Coesar." 

Tilt.  Voyage  to  Home.  —  No  formal  trial  of  St. 
Paul  had  yet  taken  place.  It  appears  from  Acts 
xxviii.  18,  that  he  knew  how  favorable  the  judg- 
ment of  the  provincial  governor  was  likely  to  be. 
But  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Jews,  together 
with  his  desire  to  lie  conveyed  to  Pome,  might  well 
induce  him  to  claim  a  trial  before  the  imperial 
court.  After  a  while  arrangements  were  made  to 
carry  "  Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners,"  in  the 
custody  of  a  centurion  named  Julius,  into  Italy; 
and  amongst  the  company,  whether  by  favor  or 
from  any  other  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the 
Acts.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  accordingly 
minute  and  circumstantial  in  a  degree  which  has 


Paul  are  taken  out  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  "  (Lu- 
ther's Table  Talk,  ccccxxviii  ,  Engl.  Trans.).  Another 
striking  remark  of  Luther's  may  be  added  here : 
"  Whoso  reads  Paul  may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  build 
upon  his  words  '■  {Table  Talk,  xxiii.). 
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sxcited  much  attention.  The  nautical  and  geo- 
graphical details  of  St.  Luke's  account  have  been 
submitted  to  an  apparently  thorouErli  investigation 
by  several  competent  critics,  especially  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Jordanliill,  in  an  important  treatise  devoted  to 
this  subject,  and  by  Mr.  Howson.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  has  been,  that  several  errors  in 
the  received  version  have  been  corrected,  that  the 
course  of  the  voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very 
minute  degree  with  great  certainty,  and  that  the 
account  in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional  sea- 
man, but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 
We  shall  hasten  lightly  over  this  voyage,  referring 
the  reader  to  the  works  aliove  mentioned,  and  to 
the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on  the  names  of 
places  and  the  nautical  terms  which  occur  in  the 
narrative. 

The  centurion  and  his  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
Aristarchus  (Col.  iv.  10)  is  named,  embarked  at 
Caesarea  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  and  set 
sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  next  day  they 
touched  at  Sidon,  and  Julius  began  a  course  of 
kindly  and  respectful  treatment  by  allowing  Paul 
to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  friends.  The  westerly 
winds  still  usual  at  the  time  of  year  (late  in  the 
summer)  compelled  the  vessel  to  run  northwards 
under  tiie  lee  of  Cyprus.  Off  the  coast  of  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia  they  would  find  northerly  winds, 
which  enabled  them  to  reacli  ]\Iyra  in  Lycia.  Here 
the  voyagers  were  put  on  board  another  ship,  wliich 
was  come  from  Alexandria  and  was  bound  for  Italy. 
In  this  vessel  they  worked  slowly  to  windward, 
keeping  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till  they  came 
over  against  Cnidus.  The  wind  being  still  con- 
trary, the  only  course  was  now  to  run  southwards, 
under  the  lee  of  Crete,  passing  the  headland  of 
Salmone.  They  then  gained  the  advantage  of  a 
weather  shore,  and  worked  along  the  coast  of  Crete 
as  far  as  Cape  Matala,  near  which  tliey  took  refuge 
in  a  harbor  called  Fair  Havens,  identified  with  one 
bearing  the  same  name  to  this  day. 

It  became  now  a  serious  question  what  course 
should  be  taken.  It  was  late  in  the  year  for  the 
navigation  of  those  days.  The  fast  of  the  day  of 
expiation  (Lev.  xxiii.  27-29),  answering  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  was  past,  and  St.  Paul  gave  it  as 
his  advice  that  they  should  winter  wljgi'e  they  were. 
Hut  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  weie 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  seeking  a  more  com- 
modious harbor,  and  the  centurion  followed  their 
judgment.  It  was  resolved,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  majority,  to  make  for  a  harbor  called  Phoenix, 
sheltered  from  the  S.  W.  winds,  as  well  as  from 
the  N.  W.  (The  phrase  $\eiT0UTa  Kara  Ai'/3a 
is  rendered  either  "looking  (loic7i  the  S.  \V." 
[Smith  and  Alford],  or  "  looking  toioards  the 
S.  W."  when  observed  from  the  sea  and  towards 
the  land  inclosing  it  [Howson].)  [Puknice.]  A 
change  of  wind  occurred  which  favored  the  plan, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze  from  the  south 
they  were  sailing  towards  Phoenix  (now  Lutro), 
when  a  violent  N.  E.  wind  [Euroclydon]  came 
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down  from  the  land  (kut  avrris,  soil.  KpT^TTjs)," 
caught  the  vessel,  and  compelled  them  to  let  her 
drive  before  the  wind.  In  this  course  they  arrived 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  called  Clauda,  al)out 
20  miles  from  Crete,  where  they  took  advantage 
of  comparatively  smooth  water  to  get  the  boat  on 
board,  and  to  undergird,  or  frap,  the  ship.  There 
was  a  fear  lest  they  should  be  driven  upon  the 
Syrtis  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  they  therefore 
"  lowered  the  gear,"  or  sent  down  upon  deck  the 
gear  connected  with  the  fair-weather  sails,  and 
stood  out  to  sea  "  with  storm-sails  set  and  on  the 
starboard  tack"  (Smith).  The  bad  weather  con- 
tinued, and  the  ship  was  lightened  on  the  next  day 
of  her  cargo,  on  the  third  of  her  loose  furniture  and 
tackling.  For  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars 
were  visible  to  steer  by,  the  storm  was  violent,  and 
all  began  to  despair  of  safety.  The  general  dis- 
couragement was  aggravated  by  the  abstinence 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  food,  and  the 
spoihng  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  whole  company  Paul  stood  forth  one  morning 
to  relate  a  vision  which  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
night.  An  angel  of  the  Uod  "  whose  he  was  and 
whom  he  served  "  had  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
"Fear  not,  Paul:  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Ciesar;  and  behold,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee."  At  the  .same  time  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  vessel  would  be  cast  upon  an  island 
and  be  lost. 

This  shipwreck  was  to  happen  speedily.  On  the 
fourteenth  night,  as  they  were  drifting  through  the 
sea  [Adkia],  about  midnight,  the  sailors  perceived 
indications,  probably  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  land 
was  near.  Their  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  sound- 
ings. They  therefore  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the 
stern,  and  waited  anxiously  for  daylight.  After  a 
while  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  with  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  laying  out  anchors  from  the  bow, 
but  intending  to  desert  the  ship,  which  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  St.  Paul, 
aware  of  their  intention,  informed  the  centurion 
and  the  soldiers  of  it,  who  took  care,  by  cutting  the 
ropes  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  encourag- 
ing the  whole  company,  assuring  them  that  their 
lives  would  be  preserved,  and  exhorting  them  to 
refresh  themselves  quietly  after  their  long  abstinence 
with  a  good  meal.  He  set  the  example  himself, 
taking  bread,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  beginning 
to  eat  in  presence  of  them  all.  After  a  general 
meal,  in  which  there  were  276  persons  to  partake, 
they  further  lightened  the  ship  by  casting  out  what 
remained  of  the  provisions  on  Ijoard  (rhi'  a?Toi>  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  "  wheat "  which 
formed  the  cargo,  but  the  other  interpretation 
seems  more  probable).''  When  the  light  of  the 
dawn  revealed  the  land,  they  did  not  recognize  it, 
but  they  discovered  a  creek  with  a  smooth  beach, 
and  determined  to  run  the  ship  aground  in  it.  So 
they  cut  away  the  anchors,  miloosed  the  rudder- 
paddles,  raised  the  foresail  to  the  wind,  and  made 
for  the  beach.     When  they  came  close  to  it  they 


"  *  On  the  question  of  the  reference  of  auTJjs,  see 
addition  to  Crete  (.^mer.  ed.).  We  think  the  pronoun 
refers  to  tlie  vessel  and  not  to  the  island.  H. 

b  *  The  objections  to  supposing  the  .ship's  provisions 
to  he  meant  here  are  that  "  wheat  "  (criTo?)  has  not 
this  specific  sense  elsewliere  in  the  N.  T.  ;  tliat  tlie 
provisions  still  left,  after  so  long  a  voyage,  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on   the  ship's  draft ;  and  that  the 


ship's  cargo  was  undoubtedly  wheat,  since  the  vessel 
was  a  merchant-vessel  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Italy. 
Prof.  Blunt  {Coincidences,  p.  326  f.,  Amer.  ed.)  has 
drawn  out  a  very  striking  confirmation  of  St.  Luke's 
accuracy  from  the  detached  notices  which  reveal  to  us 
the  nature  of  the  ship's  lading  (comp.  Acts  xxvii.  6,  18, 
38).  See  on  this  point  liechler's  Dtr  Aposttl  Geschichten 
in  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  p.  403  (3te  Aufl.  1869).         H. 
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found  a  narrow  channel  between  the  land  on  one 
side,  which  proved  to  be  an  islet,  and  the  shore; 
and  at  this  point,  where  the  "  two  seas  met,"  they 
succeeded  in  driving  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  fast 
into  the  clayey  beach.  The  stern  began  at  once  to 
go  to  pieces  under  the  action  of  the  breakers;  but 
escape  was  now  within  reach.  The  soldiers  sug- 
gested to  their  commander  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  effectually  prevented  from  gaining  their  liberty 
by  being  killed;  but  the  centurion,  desiring  to  save 
Paul,  stopped  this  proposition,  and  gave  orders  that 
those  who  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first 
into  the  sea  and  get  to  land,  and  that  the  rest 
should  follow  with  the  aid  of  such  spars  as  might 
be  available.  By  this  creditable  combination  of 
humanity  and  discipline  the  deliverance  was  made 
as  complete. as  St.  Paul's  assurances  had  predicted 
it  would  be. 

The  land  on  which  they  had  been  cast  was  found 
to  belong  to  j\Ialta.  [Mklita.]  The  very  point 
of  the  stranding  is  made  out  with  great  probability 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  re- 
ceived the  wet  and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no 
ordinary  kindness,  and  ini medial tely  lighted  a  fire 
to  warm  them.  This  particular  kindness  is  re- 
corded on  account  of  a  curious  incident  connected 
with  it.  The  Apostle  was  helping  to  make  the 
fire,  and  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  laid 
them  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper  came  out  of  the 
heat,' and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the  natives 
saw  the  creature  hanging  from  his  hand  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite,  and  said 
amongst  themselves,  "  No  doubt  this  man  is  a 
murderer,  whom,  though  he  has  escaped  from  the 
sea,  yet  Vengeance  sutlers  not  to  live."  But  when 
they  saw  no  harm  came  of  it  they  changed  their 
minds  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  This  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  honor  in  which  he  was  held 
by  .Julius,  would  account  for  St.  Paul  being  invited 
with  some  others  to  stay  at  the  house  of  the  chief 
man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Publius.  By 
him  they  were  courteously  entertained  lor  three 
days.  The  father  of  Publius  happened  to  be  ill  of 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  was  healed  by  .St.  Paul: 
and  when  this  was  known  many  other  sick  persons 
were  brought  to  him  and  were  healed.  So  there 
was  a  pleasant  interchange  of  kindness  and  benefits. 
The  people  of  the  island  showed  the  Apostle  and 
his  company  much  honor,  and  when  they  were 
about  to  leave  loaded  them  with  such  things  as 
they  would  want.  The  Roman  soldiers  would  carry 
with  them  to  Rome  a  deepened  impression  of  the 
character  and  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  which 
iPaul  was  the  herald. 

After  a  three  months'  stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers 
and  their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for 
Italy.  They  touched  at  Syracuse,  wiiere  they  stayed 
three  days,  and  at  Rhegiura,  from  which  place  they 
were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Puteoli,  where 
they  left  their  ship  and  the  sea.  At  Puteoli  they 
found  "brethren,"  for  it  was  an  important  place, 
and  especially  a  chief  port  for  the  traffic  between 
Alexandria  and  Rome;  and  by  these  brethren  they 
were  exhorted  to  stay  awhile  with  them.  Permis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  granted  by  the  centurion ; 
and  whilst  they  were  spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli 
news  of  the  Apostle's  arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome. 

a.  *  This  was  the  usual  course  when  prisoners  were 
sent  from  the  provinces  to  Rome,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  in  the  case  of  Paul.  The 
passage  however  in  the  common  text,  Acts  xxviii.  16, 
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The  Christians  at  Rome,  on  their  part,  sent  fortli 
some  of  their  immber,  who  met  St.  Paul  at  Appii 
Forum  and  Tres  Tabernse;  and  on  this  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Church  at  Rome  the  Apostle  felt 
that  his  long  desire  was  fulfilled  at  last  —  "  He 
thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

Si.  Paul  at  Rome.  —  On  their  amval  at  Rome 
the  centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into  the 
proper  custody,  that  of  the  praetorian  prefect."  Paul 
was  at  once  treated  with  special  consideration,  and 
was  allovved  to  dwell  by  himself  with  the  soldier 
who  guarded  him.  He  was  not  released  from  this 
galling  annoyance  of  being  constantly  chained  to  a 
keeper;  but  every  indulgence  compatible  with  this 
necessary  restraint  was  readily  allowed  him.  He 
was  now  therefore  free  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them  that  were  at  Rome  also;"  and  proceeded 
without  delay  to  act  upon  his  rule  • —  "  to  the  dew 
first."  He  invited  the  chief  persons  amongst  the 
Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them  that 
though  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer  charges 
made  against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  he  had 
really  done  nothing  disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the 
Law,  nor  desired  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  his 
fellow-countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in 
custody  for  maintaining  that  "  the  hope  of  Israel  " 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  Roman  Jews  replied  that 
they  had  received  no  tidings  to  his  prejudice.  The 
sect  of  which  he  had  implied  he  was  a  member 
they  knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against:  but 
they  were  willing  to  bear  what  he  had  to  say.  It 
has  been  thought  strange  that  such  an  attitude 
should  be  taken  towards  the  faith  of  Christ  by  the 
Jews  at  Rome,  where  a  flourishing  branch  of  the 
Church  had  existed  for  some  years;  and  an  argu- 
ment' has  been  drawn  from  this  representation 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts.  But  it  may 
be  accounted  for  without  violence  from  what  we 
know  and  may  probably  conjecture.  (1.)  The 
Church  at  Rome  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles, 
though  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  had  been 
previously  for  the  most  part  Jewish  proselytes. 
(2.)  The  real  Jews  at  Rome  had  been  persecuted 
and  sometimes  entirely  banished,  and  their  unset- 
tled state  may  have  checked  the  contact  and  col- 
lision which  would  have  been  otherwise  likely.  (3.) 
St.  Paul  was  possibly  known  by  name  to  the  Roman 
Jews,  and  ci^osity  may  have  persuaded  them  to 
listen  to  him.  Even  if  he  were  not  known  to  them, 
here,  as  in  other  places,  his  courteous  bearing  and 
strong  expressions  of  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  would  win  a  hearing  from  them.  A  day 
was  therefore  appointed,  on  which  a  large  number 
came  expressly  to  hear  him  expound  his  belief;  and 
from  morning  till  evening  he  bore  witness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus, 
both  out  of  the  Law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the 
prophets.  So  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not 
yet  unlearnt  the  original  Apostolic  method.  The 
hope  of  Israel  was  still  his  subject.  But,  as  of  old, 
the  reception  of  his  message  by  the  Jews  was  not 
favorable.  They  were  slow  of  heart  to  believe;  at 
Rome  as  at  Pisidian  Antioch.  The  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Isaiah  was  come,  Paul  testified,  upon 
the  people.  They  had  made  themselves  blind  and 
deaf  and  gross  of  heart.  The  Gospel  must  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  it  would 


which  states  that  this  was  done,  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  certainly  genuine.  See  note  a,  vol.  i.  p.  385 
(Amer.  ed.).  H. 
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find  a  better  welcome.  He  turned  therefore  again 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  for  two  years  he  dwelt  in  his 
own  hired  house,  and  received  all  who  came  to  him, 
proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  con- 
cerning the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence, 
no  man  forbidding  hiin. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  Acts.  This  his- 
torj'  of  the  planting  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world  brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  openly  proclaimed  b}'  the. great  Apostle 
in  the  Gentile  capital,  and  stops  short  of  the  miglity 
convulsion  wliich  was  shortly  to  pronounce  tiiat 
kingdom  established  as  the  Divine  commonwealth 
for  all  men.  The  work  of  St.  Paul  belonged  to 
the  preparatory  period.  He  was  not  to  live  through 
the  time  when  the  Son  of  Man  came  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple,  and  in  the 
throes  of  the  New  Age.  I'he  most  significant  part 
of  his  work  was  accomplished  when  in  the  Imperial 
City  he  had  declared  his  Gospel  "  to  the  -lew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Gentile.''  But  his  career  is  not 
abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fades  out  of  our 
sight  in  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we 
have  letters  written  by  himself,  which  contribute 
some  particulars  to  his  external  biography,  and 
give  us  a  far  more  precious  insight  into  his  convic- 
tions and  sympathies. 

Period  of  the  Later  Epistles.  —  We  might  natu- 
rally expect  tliat  St.  Paul,  tied  down  to  one  spot  at 
Rome,  and  yet  free  to  speak  and  write  to  whom  he 
pleased,  would  pour  out  in  letters  his  love  and 
anxiety  for  distant  churches.  It  seems  entirely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  extant 
epistles  wrote  very  many  which  are  not  extant. 
To  suppose  this,  aids  us  perhaps  a  little  in  the  dif- 
ficult endeavor  to  contemplate  St.  Paul's  epistles 
as  living  letters.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  connect 
in  our  minds  the  xoriliiig  of  these  epistles  with  the 
external  conditions  of  a  human  life;  to  think  of 
Paul,  with  his  incessant  chain  and  soldier,  sitting 
down  to  write  or  dictate,  and  producing  for  the 
world  an  inspired  epistle.  But  it  is  almost  more 
difficult  to  imagine  the  Christian  comnuuiities  of 
those  days,  samples  of  the  population  of  JIacedonia 
or  Asia  Minor,  receiving  and  reading  such  letters. 
But  the  letters  were  actually  written ;  and  they 
must  of  necessity  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
kind  of  communications  which  marked  the  inter- 
course of  the  Apostle  and  his  fellow-Christians. 
When  he  wrote  he  wrote  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart;  and  the  ideas  on  which  he  dwelt  were  those 
of  his  daily  and  hourly  thoughts.  To  that  impris- 
onment to  which  St.  Luke  has  introduced  us,  — 
the  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a  tedious 
time,  tliough  tempered  by  mucli  indulgence,  —  be- 
longs the  noble  group  of  letters  to  I'hilemon,  to  tiie 
Colossians,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  The  three  former  of  these  were  written  at 
one  time  and  sent  by  the  same  messengers.  Wheth- 
er that  to  the  Philippians  was  written  before  or 
after  these,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  the  tone  of  it 
seems  to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  latest  of 
the  four.  ""^ 

St.  Paul  had  not  himself  founded  the  Church  at 
Colossse.  But  during  his  imprisonment  at  Kome 
he  had  for  an  associate  —  he  calls  him  a  "  fellow- 
prisoner  "  (Philemon  2'!) — a  chief  teacher  of  the 
Colossian  church  named  Epaphras.  He  had  tluis 
become  deeply  interested  in  tlie  condition  of  tliat 
jhurch.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  time  a  slave 
named   Onesimus  came  within   the  reach  of  St. 
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Paul's  teaching,  and  was  converted  into  a  zealous 
and  useful  Christian.  This  Onesimus  had  run 
away  from  his  master;  and  his  master  was  a  Cln-is- 
tian  of  Colossffi.  St.  Paul  determined  to  send 
back  Onesimus  to  his  master;  and  witli  him  he 
determined  also  to  send  his  old  companion  Tychi- 
cus  (Acts  XX.  4)  as  a  messenger  to  the  church  at 
Colossog,  and  to  neighboring  churches.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  the  letter  to  Philemon,  which  com- 
mended Onesimus,  in  language  of  singular  tender- 
ness and  delicacy,  as  a  faithful  atid  beloved  brother, 
to  his  injured  master;  and  also  of  the  two  letters 
to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  [Piiileimon, 
Ei'iSTLE  Tu.]  That  to  the  Colossians,  being  drawn 
forth  by  the  most  special  circumstances,  may  be 
reasonaljly  supposed  to  have  been  written  first.  It 
was  intended  to  guard  the  church  at  CoIosseb  from 
false  teaching,  which  the  Apostle  knew  to  be  infest- 
ing it.  For  the  characteristics  of  this  epistle,  we 
must  refer  to  the  special  article.  [Colossian8. 
Epistle  to  the.]  The  end  of  it  (iv.  7-18)  name* 
several  friends  who  were  witli  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  as 
Aristarchus,  Marcus  (St.  Mark),  Epaphras,  Luke, 
and  Demas.  For  the  writing  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  more  special 
occasion,  than  that  Tychicns  was  passing  through 
Ephesus.  [Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the.]  The 
highest  characteristic  which  these  two  epistles,  to 
the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  have  in  common,  is 
tliat  of  a  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  we  find  in  previous  writings, 
as  the  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind.  All 
things  created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent 
in  Him,  all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  Him, 
the  eternal  purpose  to  restore  and  complete  all 
things  in  Him,  —  such  are  the  ideas  which  grew 
richer  and  more  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
as  he  meditated  on  the  Gospel  which  he  hatl  iieeii 
preaching,  and  the  truths  implied  in  it.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  this  divine  headship  of 
Christ  is  maintained  as  the  safeguard  "against  the 
fancies  which  filled  the  heavens  with  secondary 
divinities,  and  which  laid  down  rules  for  an  arti- 
ficial sanctity  of  men  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  eternity  and  univer- 
■sality  of  God's  redeeming  purpose  in  Christ,  and 
the  gathering  of  men  unto  Him  as  his  members, 
are  set  fortli  as  gloriously  revealed  in  the  Gospel. 
In  both,  the  application  of  the  truth  concerning 
Christ  as  the  image  of  God  and  the  Head  of  men 
to  the  common  relations  of  human  life  is  dwelt 
upon  in  detail. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  resembles  the 
Second  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  effusion  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  but  difft-rs  from  it  in  the  absence  of 
all  soreness.  The  Christians  at  Philippi  had  re- 
garded the  Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  given  him  many  proofs  of 
their  affection.  They  had  now  sent  him  a  contri  - 
bution  towards  his  maintenance  at  Rome,  such  a* 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  received  from  tinit 
to  time  for  the  expenses  of  "  his  own  hired  house." 
The  bearer  of  this  contribution  was  Epaphroditus, 
an  ardent  friend  and  fellow- laborer  of  St.  Paul, 
who  liad  fixllen  sick  on  tlie  journey,  or  at  Rome 
(Phil.  ii.  27).  The  epistle  was  written  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Epaphroditus  on  his  return,  and  to  ex- 
press the  joy  with  which  St.  Paul  had  received  the 
kindness  of  the  Philippians.  He  dwells,  therefore, 
upon  their  fellowship  in  the  work  of  spreading  the 
Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was  even  now  laboring, 
and  scarcely  with  the  less  effect  on  account  of  hia 
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bonds.  His  imprisonment  had  made  him  known, 
and  had  given  him  fruitful  opportunities  of  declar- 
ing his  Gospel  amongst  the  Imperial  guard  (i.  13), 
and  even  in  the  household  of  the  Csesar  (iv.  22). 
He  i)rofesses  his  undiminished  sense  of  the  glory 
of  following  Christ,  and  his  expectation  of  an  ap- 
proaching time  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be 
revealed  from  heaven  as  a  deliverer.  There  is  a 
gracious  tone  running  through  this  epistle,  ex- 
pressive of  humility-,  devotion,  kindness,  delight  in 
all  things  fair  and  good,  to  which  the  favorable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  written  gave  a 
natural  occasion,  and  which  helps  us  to  understand 
the  kind  of  ripening  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
spirit  of  the  writer.     [1'hilippiaxs,  Epistle  to 

THE.] 

In  this  epistle  St.  Paul  twice  expresses  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  before  long  he  may  be  able  to  visit 
the  Philippians  in  person  (i.  25,  oI5a  k.  t.  A-  ii- 

24,  ireTTotOa  k.  t.  \.)-  AMiether  this  hope  was 
fulfilled  or  not.  belongs  to  a  question  which  now 
presents  itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  controversy.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  the  Apostle  was  liberated  from  his 
imprisonment  and  left  liome  soon  after  the  writing 
of  the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  spent  some  time  in 
visits  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  returned 
again  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death 
there.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  maintained 
by  some,  that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put 
to  death  at  Pome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  common  view  are,  (1)  the  hopes  expressed 
by  St.  I'aul  of  visiting  Philippi  (already  named) 
and  Colosste  (Philemon  22);  (2)  a  number  of  al- 
lusions in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  their  general 
character;  and  (3)  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  single 
imprisonment  appear  to  be  wholly  negative,  and  to 
aim  simply  at  showing  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a 
liberation,  or  departure  from  Pome.  It  is  con- 
tended that  St.  Paul's  expectations  were  not  always 
realized,  and  that  the  passages  from  Philemon  and 
Philippians  are  effectually  neutralized  by  Acts  xx. 

25,  "I  know  that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus)  shall  see  my 
face  no  more;  "  inasmuch  as  the  supporters  of  the 
ordinary  view  hold  that  St.  Paul  went  again  to 
Ephesus.  This  is  a  fair  answer.  The  argument 
from  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  met  most  simply  by  a 
denial  of  their  genuineness.  The  tradition  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  affirmed  to  have  no  real 
weight. 

The  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon  the  view 
taken  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  critics,  including  Wieseler  and  Dr. 
Davidson,  who  admit  the  genuineness  of  these 
epistles,  and  yet  by  referring  1  Timothy  and  Titus 
to  an  earlier  period,  and  by  strained  explanations 
of  the  allusions  in  2  Timothy,  get  rid  of  the  evi- 
dence they  are  generally  imderstood  to  give  in 
fa\or  of  a  second  imprisonment.  The  voyages  re- 
quired by  the  two  former  epistles,  and  the  writing 
of  them,  are  placed  within  the  three  years  spent 
chiefly  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31).  But  the  hypoth- 
esis of  voyages  during  that  period  not  recorded 
by  St.  Luke  is  just  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  a  release 
from  Rome,  which  is  objected  to  expressly  because 
it  is  arbitrary;  and  such  a  distribution  of  the  Pas- 


a  *  The  "  ea.se,''  a-s  some  think,  in  which  the  boolts 
or  parchments  were  carried,  since  ^eKovr)';  (2  Tim.  iv. 
13)  may  signify  ''case"  as  well  as    "  cloak "  (.4.  V.). 
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toral  Epistles  is  shown  by  overwhelming  evidence 
to  be  untenable.  The  whole  question  is  discussed 
in  a  masterly  and  decisive  manner  by  Alford  in  his 
Prolegomena  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  If,  how- 
ever, these  epistles  are  not  accepted  as  genuine, 
the  main  ground  for  the  belief  in  a  second  impris- 
onment is  cut  away.  For  a  special  consideration 
of  the  epistles,  let  the  reader  refer  to  the  articles 
on  Timothy  and  Titus. 

The  difficulties  which  have  induced  such  critics 
as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  reject  these  epistles, 
are  not  inconsiderable,  and  will  force  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  careful  student  of  St. 
Paul.  But  they  are  overpowered  by  the  much 
greater  difficulties  attending  any  hypothesis  which 
assumes  these  epistles  to  be  spurious.  "We  are 
obliged,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  modifications  of 
St.  Paul's  style,  the  developments  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  the  movements  of  various  persons, 
which  have  appeared  suspicious  in  the  epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically 
true.  And  then  without  encroaching  on  the  do- 
main of  coryecture,  we  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions: (1.)  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Rome,  and 
visited  .\sia  Minor  and  Greece;  for  he  says  to 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  3.),  "  I  besought  thee  to  abide 
still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  out  for  Mace- 
donia." After  being  once  at  Ephesus,  he  was 
purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  Tim.  iv.  13),  and  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  i. 
18).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titus 
to  organize  churches  there  (Titus  i.  5).  He  was 
intending  to  spend  a  winter  at  one  of  the  places 
named  NicoroLi.s  (Tit.  iii.  12).  (3.)  He  travelled 
by  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13), 
where  he  left  a  cloak  or  case,  "  and  some  books, 
and  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  He  is  a  prisoner 
at  Rome,  "  suffering  unto  bonds  as  an  evil-doer  " 
(2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  condemned 
to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  At  this  time  he  felt  de- 
serted and  solitary,  having  only  Luke,  of  his  old 
associates,  to  keep  him  company ;  and  he  was  very 
anxious  that  Timothy  should  come  to  him  without 
delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with  him  (2 
Tim",  i.  15,  iv.  16,  9-12.). 

These  facts  may  be  amplified  by  probable  addi- 
tions from  conjecture  and  tradition.  '  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  placing  the  three  epistles  at  as 
advanced  a  date  as  possible,  and  not  far  from  one 
another.  The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by 
which  these  are  distinguished  from  all  his  former 
epistles,  the  affectionate  anxieties  of  an  old  man, 
and  the  glances  frequently  thrown  back  on  earlier 
times  and  scenes,  the  disposition  to  be  hortato- 
ry rather  than  speculative,  the  references  to  a 
more  complete  and  settled  organization  of  the 
Church,  the  signs  of  a  condition  tending  to  moral 
corruption,  and  resembling  that  described  in  the 
apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  —  would 
incline  us  to  adopt  the  latest  date  which  has  been 
suggested  for  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose as  nnich  time  as  possible  between  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  former  group.  Now  the  earliest 
authorities  for  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  death  are  Eu- 
sebius  and  .lerome,  who  place  it,  the  one  ( Chronic. 
Ann.  2083)  in  the  13th,  the  other  ( Cat.  Script.  Keel. 
"  Paulus  ")  in  the  14th  year  of  Nero.  These  dates 
would  allow  some  four  or  five  years  between   the 


There  is  no  conclusive  reason  for  adopting  one  sense 
more  than  the  other.  H. 
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brst  imprisoiiment  and  the  second.  During  these 
years,  according  to  the  general  belief  of  the  early 
church,  St.  Paul  accomplished  his  old  design  (Kom. 
XV.  28)  and  visited  Spain.  Ewald,  who  denies  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  with  it 
the  journeyings  in  (ireece  and  Asia  Minor,  believes 
that  St.  Paul  was  liberated  and  paid  this  visit  to 
Spain  (Geschichte,  vi.  pp.  621,  631,  632);  yielding 
upon  this  point  to  the  testimony  of  tradition.  The 
first  writer  quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to 
Spain  is  one  whose  evidence  would  indeed  be  irre- 
sistible if  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed 
were  less  obscure.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  a  horta- 
tory and  rather  rhetorical  passage  ( A);.  1  ad  Cor. 
c.  5 )  refers  to  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  patience, 
and  mentions  that  he  preached  fu  re  rrj  auaroXij 
Kal  eV  rfj  SiKrei,  and  that  before  his  martyrdom 
he  went  iw]  rh  rep/xa  rfis  Svaew?.  It  is  probable, 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  certain,  that  by  this 
expression,  "the  goal  of  the  west,"  Clement  was 
describing  Spain,  or  some  country  yet  more  to  the 
west.  The  next  testimony  labors  under  a  some- 
what similar  difficulty  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
text,  but  it  at  least  names  unambiguously  a  "  pro- 
fectionem  Pauli  ab  urbead  Spaniam  proficiscentis." 
This  is  from  Muratori's  Fragment  on  the  Canon 
(Kouth,  Rel.  Sdc.  iv.  p.  1-12).  (See  the  passage 
quoted  and  discussed  in  Wieseler,  Chrun.  Aposl. 
Zeit.  p.  536,  &c  ,  or  Alford,  iii.  p.  93.)  Afterwards 
Chrysostom  says  simply,  Mera  -rh  yevsaOai.  iv 
'Vaifj.^,  irdhiv  eis  t)}v  "Ziraviav  a/rrriKOiv  (on  2  Tim. 
iv.  20);  and  Jerome  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  set  free 
by  Nero,  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  of  (Jhrist 
"in  Occidentis  quoqup  partibus "  {Cat.  Script. 
Eccl.  "  Paulus  ").  Against  these  assertions  nothing 
is  produced,  except  the  absence  of  allusions  to  a 
journey  to  Spain  in  passages  from  some  of  the 
fathers  where  such  allusions  might  more  or  less  be 
expected.  Dr.  Davidson  (Inirod.  New  Test.  iii. 
15,  84)  gives  a  long  list  of  critics  who  believe  in 
St.  Paul's  release  from  the  first  imprisonment. 
Wieseler  (p.  521)  mentions  some  of  these,  with 
references,  and  adds  some  of  the  more  eminent 
German  critics  who  believe  with  him  in  but  one 
imprisonment.  These  include  Schrader,  Hemsen, 
Winer,  and  Baur.  The  only  English  name  of  any 
weight  to  be  added  to  this  list  is  that  of  Dr.  Da- 
vidson. 

We  conclude  then,  that  after  a  wearing  impris- 
onment of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul 
was  set  free,  and  spent  some  years  in  various  jour- 
neyings eastwards  and  westwards.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  time  he  pours  out  the  warnings  of  his 
less  vigorous  but  still  brave  and  faithful  spirit  in 
the  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  first  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were  evidently  written 
at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  After  these  were 
written,  he  was  apprehended  again  and  sent  to 
Rome.  As  an  eminent  Christian  teacher  St.  Paul 
was  now  in  a  far  more  dangerous  position  than 
when  he  was  first  brought  to  Rome.  The  Chris- 
tians had  been  exposed  to  popular  odium  by  the 
false  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  great  Neson- 
ian  conflagration  of  the  city,  and  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  most  cruel  persecution.  The  Apostle 
appears  now  to  have  been  treated,  not  as  an  hon- 
orable state-prisoner,  but  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9). 
But  he  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second 


«  For  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see  the  article 
under  that  head.  The  close  observation  of  the  life  of 
*t.  Paul  would  lead,  we  think,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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Letter  to  his  "dearly  beloved  son  "  Timothy:  and 
though  he  expresses  a  confident  expectation  of  his 
speedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it  sufficiently  proba- 
ble that  it  might  be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  war- 
rant him  in  urging  Timothy  to  come  to  him  from 
Ephesus.  Meanwhile,  though  he  felt  his  isolation, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  danger. 
He  was  more  than  ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a 
sustaining  experience  of  not  being  deserted  by  bis 
Lord.  Once  already,  in  this  second  imprisonment, 
he  had  appeared  before  the  authorities ;  and  "  the 
Lord  then  stood  by  him  and  strengtiiehed  him," 
and  gave  him  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  one 
thing  always  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public  decla- 
ration of  his  Gospel. 

This  epistle,"  surely  no  unworthy  utterance  at 
such  an  age  and  in  such  an  hour  even  of  a  St. 
Paul,  brings  us,  it  may  well  be  presumed,  close  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Eor  what  remains,  we  have 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
that  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome,  about  the  same 
time  that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  there.  The  ear- 
liest allusion  to  the  death  of  St.  Paul  is  in  that 
sentence  from  Clemens  Romanus,  already  quoted, 
iwl  -rh  T€pfia  rrjs  Svaeois  iKdinv  Kod  fiaprvpriaas 
enl  tS>v  r^yov/jL^viAiv,  ovtccs  atrriWdyrj  rod  kocti-lov, 
which  just  fails  of  giving  us  any  particulars  upon 
which  we  can  conclusively  rely.  The  next  authori- 
ties are  those  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  //.  A',  ii. 
25.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (A.  d.  170), 
says  that  Peter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy  and  taught 
there  together,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
same  time.  This,  like  most  of  the  statements  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  is  mixed  up  with 
the  tradition,  with  which  we  are  not  here  immedi- 
ately concerned,  of  the  work  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
Caius  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  writing  within  the 
2d  century,  names  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
Vatican,  and  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  way. 
Eusebius  himself  entirely  adopts  the  tradition  that 
St.  Paul  was  beheaded  under  Nero  at  K'ome. 
Amongst  other  early  testimornes,  we  have  that  of 
Tertullian,  who  says  {Be  Prcescr.  Hceret.  36) 
that  at  Rome  "  Fetrus  passioni  Dominic*  adsequa- 
tur,  Paulus  Johannis  [the  Baptist]  exitu  corona- 
tur;"  and  that  of  .Jerome  {Cnl.  Sc.  Pnuliis),  "Hie 
ergo  14'o  Neronis  anno  (eodeni  die  quo  Petrus) 
Romse  pro  Christo  capite  truncatus  sepultusque 
est,  in  via  Ostiensi."  It  would  be  useless  to  enu- 
merate further  testimonies  of  what  is  undisputed. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  St.  Paul's  Apos- 
tolic work  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  But  there 
is  one  indication,  so  exceptional  as  to  deserve  spe- 
cial mention,  which  shows  that  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  and  of  recon- 
ciling it  with  a  true  .ludaisni  was  very  early  felt. 
This  is  in  the  Apocryphal  work  called  the  Clemen- 
tines (to.  K\T]fx4vTia),  supposed  to  be  written  before 
the  end  of  the  2d  century.  These  curious  composi- 
tions contain  direct  assaults  (for  though  the  name 
is  not  given,  the  references  are  plain  and  undis- 
guised) upon  the  authority  and  the  character  of  St. 
Paul.  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  Apostle, 
of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul 
as  6  ixdphs  ^uBpuTros,  who  opposes  St.  Peter  .and 
St.  James.  The  portions  of  the  Clementines  wiiich 
illustrate  the  writer's  view   of    St.   Paul  will  be 

the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  that  epistle,  to  whomso- 
ever the  composition  of  it  be  attributed,  are  by  no 
means  alien  to  the  Apostle's  habits  of  mind. 
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found  in  Stanley's  Corinthians  (Introd.  to  2  Cor.); 
and  an  account  of  the  whole  work,  with  references 
to  the  treatises  of  Schliemann  and  Baur,  in  Giese- 
ler,  Ecd.  Hist.  i.  §  58. 

Chronohyy  of  St.  Paul's  Lift.  —  It  is  usual  to 
distinguish  between  the  internal  or  absolute,  and 
the  external  or  relative,  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
life.  Tlie  former  is  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed.  It  remains  to  mention  the  points  at 
which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  Apostle  comes  into 
contact  with  the  outer  history  of  the  world.  There 
are  two  principal  events  which  serve  as  fixed  dates 
for  determining  the  Pauline  chronology  —  the  death 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  and  tlie  accession  of  Festus; 
and  of  these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant. The  time  of  this  being  ascertained,  the  par- 
ticulars given  in  the  Acts  enable  us  to  date  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Now  it  has 
been  proved  almost  to  certainty  that  Felix  was  re- 
called from  Judsea  and  succeeded  by  Festus  in  the 
year  (JO  (Wieseler,  pp.  G6,  &c. ;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  note  C).  In  the  autumn,  then,  of  A. 
D.  60  St.  Paul  left  Csesarea.  In  the  spring  of  61 
he  arrived  at  Home.  There  he  lived  two  years,  that 
is,  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  much  freedom  in  his 
own  hired  house.  After  this  we  depend  upon  con- 
jecture; but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  gi\e  us  reasons, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  deferring  tlie  Apostle's  death 
until  67,  with  Eusebius,  or  68,  with  Jerome.  Sim- 
ilarly we  can  go  backwards  from  a.  d.  60.  St. 
Paul  was  two  years  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27); 
therefore  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  his  last  visit 
by  the  Pentecost  of  58.  Before  this  he  bad  win- 
tered at  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2,  3),  having  gone  from 
Ephesus  to  Greece.  He  left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the 
latter  part  of  57,  and  as  he  stayed  3  years  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither 
in  54.  Previously  to  this  journey  he  had  spent 
"some  time"  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  our 
chronology  becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only 
add  togetlier  tlie  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
the  travels  of  the  great  second  missionary  journey, 
which  included  li  year  at  Corinth,  another  inde- 
terminate stay  at  Antioch,  the  important  third  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  another  ''long"  residence  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiv.  28),  the  first  missionary  journey,  again 
an  indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xii.  25 )  — 
until  we  come  \o  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronized  with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  in  A.  d.  44  (Wieseler,  p.  130).  Within 
this  interval  of  some  10  years  the  most  important 
date  to  fix  is  that  of  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  tlie  best  authori- 
ties in  placing  this  visit  in  either  50  or  51.  St. 
Paul  himself  (Gal.  ii.  1)  places  this  visit  "  14 
years  after  "  either  his  conversion  or  the  first  visit. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  37  or  38  for  the  date 
of  the  conversion.  The  comersion  was  followed 
by  3  years  (Gal.  i.  18)  spent  in  Arabia  and  Da- 
mascus, and  ending  with  the  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  the  space  between  the  first  visit  (40  or 
41)  and  the  second  (44  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an 
indeterminate  time,  presumably  2  or  3  years,  at 
Tarsus  (Acts  is.  30),  and  1  year  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xi.  26).  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
can  only  be  conjectured,  and  is  very  variously 
placed  lietween  A.  d.  30  and  the  year  of  St.  Paid's 
conversion.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Stephen 
St.  Paul  is  called  "  a  young  man  "  (Acts  vii.  58). 
It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  he  was  born 
between  a.  d.  0  and  A.  D.  5,  so  that  he  might  be 
past  60  years  of  age  when  he  calls  himself  "  Paul 
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the  aged  "  iu  Philemon  9.  More  detailed  conjec- 
tures will  be  found  in  almost  every  writer  on  St. 
Paul.  Comparative  chronological  tables  (showing 
the  opinions  of  30  and  34  critics)  are  given  by 
Wieseler  and  Davidson;  tables  of  events  only, by 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Alford,  Jowett,  and  many 
others. 

Personal  Appearance  and  Cliaracter  of  St.  Paul. 
—  We  have  no  very  trustworthy  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  St.  Paul. 
Those  which  we  have  are  referred  to  and  quoted 
in  Conybeare  and  Howson  (i.  ch.  7,  end).  They 
are  the  early  ijictures  and  mosaics  described  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  passages  from  Malalas,  Niceph- 
orus,  and  the  apocryphal  Ada  Paidi  et  Tliecke 
(concerning  whicli  see  also  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
i.  197).  Tiiey  all  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  Apostle 
a  short  stature,  a  long  face  with  high  forehead,  an 
aquiline  nose,  close  and  prominent  eyebrows.  Other 
characteristics  mentioned  are  baldness,  gray  eyes, 
a  clear  complexion,  and  a  winning  expression.  Of 
his  temperament  and  character  St.  Paul  is  himself 
the  best  painter.  His  speeches  and  letters  convey 
to  us,  as  we  read  them,  the  truest  impressions  of 
those  qualities  which  helped  to  make  him  The 
great  Apostle.  We  perceive  the  warmth  and 
ardor  of  his  nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  dis- 
position, the  tenderness  of  his  sense  of  honor,  the 
courteJy  and  personal  dignity  of  his  bearing,  his 
perfect  fearlessness,  his  heroic  endurance;  we  per- 
ceive the  rare  combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity, 
and  versatility  in  his  intellect;  we  perceive  also  a 
practical  wisdom  which  we  should  have  associated 
with  a  cooler  temperament,  and  a  tolerance  which 
is  seldom  united  with  such  impetuous  convictions. 
And  the  principle  which  harmonized  all  these  en- 
dowments and  directed  them  to  a  practical  end 
was,  beyond  dispute,  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Divine  Spirit.  Personal  allegiance  to  Christ 
as  to  a  living  blaster,  with  a  growing  insight  into 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  each  man  and  to  the 
world,  carried  the  Apostle  forwards  on  a  straight 
course  through  every  vicissitude  of  personal  for- 
tunes and  amidst  the  various  habits  of  thought 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  The  conviction  that 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  Gospel  concerning  a 
Lord  and  Deliverer  of  men  was  what  sustained 
and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  people,  whilst  it 
created  in  him  such  a  love  for  mankind  that  he 
only  knew  himself  as  the  servant  of  others  for 
Christ's  sake. 

A  remarkable  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by 
Professor  Jowett,  in  his  Commentary  on  some  of 
the  epistles,  to  qualify  what  he  considers  to  be  the  " 
blind  and  undiscriminating  admiration  of  St.  Paul, 
by  representing  him  as  having  been,  with  all  his 
excellences,  a  man  "  whose  appearance  and  dis- 
course made  an  impression  of  feebleness,"  "out  of 
harmony  with  life  and  nature,"  a  confused  thinker, 
uttering  himself  "  in  broken  words  and  hesitating 
forms  of  speech,  with  no  beauty  or  comeliness,  of 
style,"  and  so  undecided  in  his  Christian  belief 
that  he  was  preaching,  in  the  14th  year  after  his 
conversion,  a  Gospel  concerning  Christ  which  he 
himself,  in  four  years  more,  confessed  to  have  been 
carnal.  In  these  paradoxical  views,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  stands  almost  alone :  the  result  of  the 
freest,  as  of  the  most  reverent,  of  the  numerous 
recent  studies  of  St.  Paul  and  his  works  (amongst 
which  Professor  Jowett's  own  Commentary  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting)  having  been  only  to  add 
an  independent  tribute  to  the  ancient  admiration 
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of  Christendom.  Those  who  judge  St.  Paul  as 
they  would  judge  any  other  remarkable  man  con- 
fess him  unanimously  to  have  been  "  one  of  the 
greatest  spirits  of  all  time;"  whilst  those  who 
believe  him  to  have  beeu  appointed  by  the  Lord  of 
mankind,  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  a 
work  in  the  world  of  almost  unequalled  importance, 
are  lost  in  wonder  as  they  study  the  gifts  with 
which  he  was  endowed  for  that  work,  and  the  sus- 
tained devotion  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  it. 

Modern  Authorities.  —  It  has  not  lieen  thought 
necessary  to  load  the  pages  of  this  article  with  ref- 
erences to  the  authors  aljout  to  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause in  each  of  them  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to 
turn  at  once  to  any  part  of  St.  Paul's  life  or  writ- 
ings with  regard  to  which  he  may  desire  to  consult 
them.  A  very  long  catalogue  might  be  made  of 
authors  who  have  written  on  St.  Paul;  amongst 
whom  the  following  may  be  recommended  as  of 
some  independent  value.  In  Englisii,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  C'onybeare  and  Howson,  on  the  Life  and 
jLjnstles  of  St.  Paul,  is  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  most  popular.  Amongst  Commen- 
taries, those  of  Professor  .Jowett  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Ponians,  and  of 
Professor  Stanley  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, are  expressly  designed  to  throw  light  on  the 
Apostle's  character  and  work.  The  general  Com- 
mentaries of  Dean  Afford  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  in- 
clude abundant  matter  upon  everything  relating  to 
St.  Paul.  So  does  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  which  gives  also  in  great  pro- 
fusion the  opinions  of  all  former  critics,  English 
and  foreign.  Paley's  well-known  llora  PauUnce ; 
Mr.  Smith's  work  on  the  Voyaije  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul  [3d  ed.  1866];  Mr.  Tate's  Continuous 
histortj  of  St.  Paul;  and  Mr.  Lewin's  St.  Paul, 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  Pauline  subjects.  Of  the 
older  works  by  commentators  and  others,  which 
are  thoroughly  sifted  by  more  recent  writers,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  book  which  had  a 
great  reputation  in  the  last  century,  that  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Amongst 
German  critics  and  historians  the  following  may  be 
named:  Ewald,  in  his  Gescliichte  des  Vol/ces  Is- 
rael, vol.  vi.  and  his  Sendschreiben  des  Apostels 
Faulus ;  Wieseler,  Clironulotjie  des  Apostolischen 
Zeitalters,  which  is  universally  accepted  as  the  best 
work  on  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life  and  times; 
De  Wette,  in  his  Einleitung  and  his  Exegetisches 
Hnndbuch  ;  Neander,  Pfianzung  und  Leitung  der 
C/iristl.  Kirche ;  works  on  Paulus,  by  Baur, 
ITemsen,  Schrader,  Schneckenburger ;  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Olshausen,  Meyer,  etc.  In 
French,  the  work  of  Salvador  on  Jesus  Christ  et  sa 
Doctrine,  in  the  chapter  "  St.  Paul  et  I'Eglise," 
gives  the  view  of  a  modern  Jew;  and  the  Dis- 
courses on  St.  Paul,  by  M.  de  Pressens^,  are  able 
and  eloquent.  J.  LI.  D. 

*  The  literature  under  Acts  (see  especially 
Amer.  ed. )  jiertains  largely  to  the  history  of  Paul. 
Luke's  narrative  in  the  Acts  may  be  read  with  new 
interest  in  the  later  and  more  accurate  translations 
(Bible  Union,  Noyes,  Alford).  Stier's  Reden:^er 
Apostel  is  now  translated  by  G.  H.  Venables,  The 
Words  of  the  Apostles,  etc.  (Edinb.  18G9),  one  of 
the  series  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theol.  Library.  For 
extended  sketches  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Paul 
the  reader  may  see  Dr.  Schatf' s  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  ch.  ill.  pp.  226-348;  Pressens^'s 
Hisioire  des  irois  premiers  Sihclcs,  i.  425  fF.  and  ii. 
1-104 ;  and  Dr.  William  Smith's  New  Test.  Ilis- 
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toi'y,  pp.  340-536,  Amer.  ed.  .A-Uiong  the  recent 
treatises  or  works  may  be  mentioned  Paulus  der 
Apostel,  liy  .1.  P.  Lange,  in  Herzog's  Re<d-F.n- 
cijkl.  xi.  238-248;  Paulus,  by  H.  Besser,  author 
of  Die  Bibelstanden,  in  ZeUer's  Bibl.  Wiirterb.  ii. 
2.34-242;  h&Nm\  Fasti  Sacri  (Lond.  1865),  im- 
portant for  the  chronology;  Ch.  J.  Trip,  Paulus 
nach  der  Apostelgesch.  (Leiden,  1866),  a  prize  es- 
say; J.  K.  Oertel,  Paulus  in  der  Apostelgesch.  etc. 
(Halle  a.  S.  1868),  showing  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  Pauline  portions;  Howson,  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1862  on  Tlie  Character  of  St.  Paul 
(2d  ed.  Lond.  1864);  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St. 
P«m/ (Bost.  1867);  The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul 
(Lond.  1808),  reprinted  in  the  Theological  Eclectic, 
vols.  iv.  &  v. ;  Die  Apostelgeschichte  in  Bibelstunden 
(i.-lxxxiii.)  ausgelegt  von  Karl  Gerok,  2  vols. 
(1868);  Th.  Binney,  Lectures  on  St.  Paul:  his 
Life  and  Ministry  (Lond.  1866),  popular  and  prac- 
tical; A.  Hausrath,  Der  Apostel  Paulus  (Heidelb. 
1865);  F.  Bungener,  Saint  Paid,  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre 
et  ses  epilres  (Paris,  1865);  Kenan,  Saint  Paul 
(Paris,  1869);  Paulus  Cassel,  Die  Inschrifl  des 
Altars  zu  Athen  (Berlin,  1867),  able,  but  incor- 
rectly assumes  Paul's  object  to  be  anti-pantheistic 
not  anti-polytheistic. 

On  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  see  L.  Usteri,  Ent- 
wickelung  d.  paidin.  Lehrbegriffs  (Ziirich,  1824, 
G"^  Aufl.  1851);  A.  F.  Diihne,  Entwickl.  d.  paulin. 
Lehrbegriffs  (Halle,  1835);  J.  F.  Rabiger,  De 
Christologia  Paulina,  contra  Baurium  (Vratisl 
1852);  K.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  paulinische  Rechtferti- 
gungslehre  (Leipz.  1853);  Abp.  Whately,  7:.'ss«2/s 
on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St. 
Paul,  from  the  8th  London  ed.,  Andover,  1865; 
and  the  biblico-theological  works  of  Neander,  Reuss, 
Lutterbeck,  Baur,  Messner,  Lechler,  C.  F.  Schmid, 
and  Beysolilag,  referred  to  under  John,  Gospel 
OF,  vol.  ii.  p.  1439  a.  —  For  copious  references  to 
the  literature  relating  to  the  Apostle,  see  particu- 
larly Reuss's  Gesch.  der  Heiligen  Schriften  N.  T. 
4e  Aufl.  §  58  fF.  H. 

*  Paul's  peculiar  Mission  as  an  Apostle.  — 
Saint  Paul  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
apostolic  college,  perhaps,  indeed,  as  jirimus  inter 
pares,  yet  as  distinguished  from  the  others  only  by 
his  late  and  abnormal  admission  into  their  ranks,  — 
a  distinction  which  in  some  quarters  essentially 
impaired  his  authority  and  influence.  In  our  ap- 
prehension, he  was  specifically  and  officially  sepa- 
rated from  the  twelve,  and  was  intrusted  with  a 
mission,  to  which  no  one  of  them  was  equally  ade- 
quate, and  for  which  his  nativity,  culture,  and 
antecedent  life  had  trained  and  qualified  him.    - 

The  seeds  of  Christianity  were  planted  at  the 
outset  in  the  decaying  trunk  of  Judaism,  as  those 
of  the  mistletoe  are  lodged  in  the  ancient  oak 
Tlie  earliest  Christians  not  only  were  regarded,  but 
regarded  themselves,  as  a  reformed  sect  of  Jews. 
The  original  disciples  were  punctilious  Hebrews, 
and  held  Christianity  as  a  code  supplementary  to 
that  of  Moses.  They  were  scandalized  and  horror- 
stricken  at  the  thought  of  aljuring  the  ceremonial 
law.  When,  after  the  divine  monition  in  the  case 
of  Cornelius,  they  reluctantly  began  to  admit  Gen- 
tile converts,  they  stretched  the  yoke  of  Judaism 
before  the  gate  of  the  church,  and  sought  to  com- 
pel their  proselytes  to  stoop  under  it,  as  the  essen- 
tial, or  at  least  the  most  hopeful  condition  of 
Christian  citizenship.  This  narrowness  of  vision 
was  the  necessary  result  of  their  humble  origin, 
obscure  condition,   scanty  culture,  and  provincial 
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associations,  and  it  was  among  their  special  fitnesses 
for  tlie  apostleship.  Had  the}'  been  more  catholic 
in  tlieir  tolerance,  and  broader  in  their  sympathies, 
tliey  would  have  hopelessly  alienated  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  would  thus  have  been  left  without 
any  point  of  support  for  propagandism  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  was  their  continued  devotion  to  the 
law  and  ritual  of  their  fathers,  that  won  for  them 
a  not  impatient  hearing,  even  from  the  very  Phari- 
sees, that  enal)led  them  to  preach  Christ  in  the 
synagogues,  and  that  obtained  for  the  new  religion 
in  Gentile  cities  the  liberty  of  profession,  which, 
restricted  as  it  was  and  nowhere  inviolable,  had 
cost  Judaism  several  generations  of  untempered 
contumely  and  persecution.  Thus  was  it  ordained 
that  the  heavenly  exotic  should  gain  richness  and 
strength,  should  reach  forth  boughs  of  ample  shade 
and  sufficing  fruitfuhiess,  before  it  should  be  sev- 
ered from  the  parent  trunk,  and  left  without  sup- 
port to  the  winds  and  storms  of  a  hostile  world. 

But  the  hour  had  arrived  when  the  more  vig- 
orous vitality  of  the  younger  plant  could  no  longer 
find  nourishment  in  its  parasitic  condition;  and 
Paul  was  the  appointed  agent  for  the  essential  and 
pre-determined  separation.  In  his  mind,  and  under 
his  administration,  Christianity  was  first  required 
and  treated  as  independent  and  sovereign.  Under 
him  grew  up  the  organization,  by  which  it  was 
thenceforth  to  assume  its  unshared  place,  to  dis- 
charge its  undivided  office,  and  to  overshadow  and 
suj)plant  the  growths  of  uncounted  ages.  This 
bold  and  delicate  mission  demanded  not  alone  devo- 
tion and  zeal,  not  alone  intimate  conversance  with 
the  mind  of  Christ.  He  to  whom  it  was  intrusted 
needed  a  profound  acquaintance  with  .Judaism  as 
it  then  was,  its  traditions  and  its  philosophy,  in 
order  that  the  separation  might  be  effected,  on  the 
one  hand,  without  leaving  the  least  radicle  or  fibre 
of  the  transplanted  scion  in  the  ancient  stock,  and 
on  the  other,  without  nianing  the  venerable,  though 
effete  majesty  of  the  tree  which  God  had  in  the 
earlier  ages  planted  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
and  whose  "  branches  he  had  made  strong  for  him- 
self." For  this  work  there  was  also  requisite  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  those  extra-Judaic  religions 
and  philosophies,  which  were  to  vanish  with  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  but  each  of  which,  by  the 
germs  of  truth  which  it  embodied,  might  offer 
special  vantage-ground  for  the  tilth  of  the  spiritual 
husbandman.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  chief 
agent  in  this  divine  enterprise  should  have  become 
familiar  with  the  customs,  prejudices,  needs,  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  so  many  and  diverse  nations 
that  were  to  be  sheltered  and  fed  by  the  same 
"tree  of  life."  Above  all,  there  were  required 
for  this  movement  a  weight  of  character  and  a 
cogency  of  influence  which  could  command  respect 
and  constrain  attention,  a  sanctity  of  life  beyond 
the  shadow  of  reproach,  and  dialectic  and  rhetor- 
ical faculties  which  needed  not  to  shrink  from  the 
encounter  with  the  subtilty  of  the  schools  or  the 
eloquence  of  the  popular  assembly. 

If,  then,  Paul  has  had  no  superior,  hardly  an 
equal  among  men,  he  was  no  more  than  level  with 
his  work.  We  cannot  but  regard  him  as  tlie  first 
man  of  his  age,  and  we  can  name  no  man  of 
any  age  who  seems  to  us  greater  than  he.  In- 
deed, apart  from  the  intrinsic  character  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  internal  evidence  of  its  records, 
there  seems  to  us  no  stronger  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  those  records  and  the  divine  origin  of  their 
jonteuts,  than  the  simple   fact  that  Paul  —  who 
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lived  so  near  the  birth-time  of  the  religitn,  when 
imposture  could  have  been  laid  bare  and  delusion 
rent  away,  and  who  of  all  men  was  the  least  likely 
to  have  been  deceived  by  false  shows  or  borne  head- 
long by  baseless  enthusiasm  —  was  a  Christian. 

His  training  for  hh  Work.  —  Let  us  pass  in 
review  his  providential  training  for  his  great  life- 
work;  for  God  always  "makes  up  his  jewels,"  and 
those  that  are  to  glow  with  the  purest  lustre  in 
his  coronet  are  always  ground,  polished,  and  set 
by  the  special  agencies  of  nature,  experience,  and 
association  best  adapted  to  develop  in  each  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  divine  beauty  and  glory 
which  it  is  designed  to  mirror  to  the  world.  At 
the  Christian  era  there  was  not  a  spot  on  earth  so 
well  fitted  as  Tarsus,  for  the  nurture  of  him  to 
whom  that  once  world- renowned  city  now  owes  the 
survivance  of  its  very  name  in  the  popular  mem- 
ory. Its  site  and  surroundings  must  have  taken 
an  early  and  strong  hold  on  a  mind  like  his,  and 
have  helped  to  generate  the  fervor,  the  glow,  the 
torrent-like  rush  of  thought,  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion, the  overcharged  intensity  of  emotion  mani- 
fested in  his  writings.  The  city  lay  on  a  richly 
variegated  plain  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  In  its 
rear  rose  the  lofty,  bold,  snow-crowned  cliffs  of 
Mount  Taurus,  piled  against  the  northern  sky, 
summit  against  summit,  crag  upon  crag,  rolling 
up  their  mist-wreaths  to  meet  the  ascending  sun, 
and  arresting  midway  his  declining  path.  From 
these  cliffs,  clear  as  crystal,  made  deathly  cold  even 
in  midsummer  by  the  melting  snow,  tumbled  rather 
than  flowed  the  Cydnus,  over  perpetual  rapids,  and 
frequent  waterfalls  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  of 
grandeur  hardly  paralleled  on  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nent, till  only  as  it  approached  the  city  it  became 
tractable  to  the  oar,  and  navigable  thence  to  the 
great  sea.  In  full  sight  of  the  city  lay  the  vast 
Mediterranean,  the  ocean  of  the  Old  World,  whi- 
tened with  the  sails  of  a  multitudinous  commerce, 
now  serene  as  a  land-locked  lake,  and  then  lashed 
into  commotion  wild  and  grand  as  that  with  which 
the  Atlantic  breaks  upon  its  shores.  This  disci- 
pline of  valley,  mountain,  river,  and  sea,  was  well 
adapted  to  make  the  perceptive  powers  keen  and 
vivid,  to  inspire  gorgeous  fancies,  to  stretch  to  their 
utmost  capacity  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  inner 
man,  to  form  habits  of  rapid  thought  and  sightlike 
intuition. 

Then,  as  regarded  Paul's  training  for  the  cos- 
mopolitan life  for  which  he  was  destined,  Tarsus 
was  the  metropolis  of  eastern  travel  and  commerce. 
Nowhere  else  except  in  Rome  was  there  so  free  a 
conmiingling  of  people  from  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  world,  or  so  favorable  a  position  for  ac- 
quiring an  intimacy  with  a  broad  diversity  of  Ian 
guages,  habits,  customs,  and  opinions.  The  city 
was  a  microcosm  in  its  population.  The  native 
barbarian  stock  was  depressed,  yet  little  changed 
by  immigration.  The  descendants  of  an  early 
Greek  colony  held  the  foremost  places  of  wealth 
and  social  influence,  rivalled  by  a  horde  of  oflScials 
and  mercantile  residents  from  Rome;  while,  sep- 
arated from  both  by  faith  and  ancestral  customs, 
but  mingling  with  them  in  all  the  departments  of 
active  life,  were  large  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
whose  migratory  instincts  were  already  fulfillitig 
the  ancient  prophecy  of  tlieir  dispersion  among  all 
nations.  Tarsus  was  also  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
learning,  taking  precedence,  at  that  epoch,  of 
Athens  which  was  then  losing,  and  of  Alexandria 
which   had   not   yet   attained   the   supremacy  in 
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mental  culture.  [Tarsus.]  That  Paul  had  en- 
joyed a  liberal  culture  under  Grecian  auspices  is 
evident  from  the  freedom  and  fluency  of  his  style, 
from  his  repeated  classical  allusions  and  quota- 
tions, and  from  his  dialectic  acumen  and  skill. 

From  Tarsus  Paul  was  probably  removed  at  an 
early  age  to  Jerusalem;  and  that  on  the  .lewish 
side  his  education  was  thorough  and  perfect,  his 
teacher's  name  alone  is  ample  warrant.  Gamaliel 
was  the  most  learned  Jew  of  his  age,  and  was 
reckoned  among  tlie  seven  in  the  long  series  of 
Rabbis,  who  were  honored  with  the  title  of  Jiabbaii, 
equivalent  to  "  Most,  Excellent  Master."  It  is  a 
saying  of  the  Talmud,  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Law 
ceased  "  at  his  death.  He  was,  of  course,  a  Phari- 
see, and  as  such,  not  only  held  in  reverence  the 
entire  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  attached 
even  greater  importance  to  oral  tradition,  and  to 
the  (so-called)  religious  writings  in  the  then  ver- 
nacular dialect;  so  that  through  him  Paul  gained 
access  to  the  distinctive  opinions  and  mental  habits 
of  the  sect  with  which  he  was  afterwards  brought 
into  so  frequent  collision,  and  from  whose  members 
he  knew  how  to  gain  a  favorable  hearing.  Un- 
doubtedly Paul  may  have  learnt  from  Gamaliel  the 
lessons  tliat  made  him  a  persecutor  of  the  infant 
church.  The  Rabbi's  prudent  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Peter  does  not  show  that  he  was  tolerant  of  re- 
puted error.  Tliat  counsel  savored  as  much  of  the 
fox  as  of  the  dove,  and,  taken  by  itself,  it  only  in- 
dicates a  deep  insight  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  a  shrewd  perception  of  what  would 
have  been  the  surest  way  of  exterminating  Chris- 
tianity, had  it  been  indeed,  as  he  supposed  it,  a 
base-born  superstition.  There  is  extant  a  prayer 
of  Gamaliel  against  misbelievers,  which  shows  tliat 
he  relied  implicitly  on  the  divine  vengeance  for  the 
work  of  destruction  from  which  he  dissuaded  his 
fellow-countrymen.  We  attach  no  little  impor- 
tance to  Paul's  education  and  experience  as  a 
persecutor.  It  must  have  taught  him  tolerance, 
generosity,  magnanimity  toward  his  opponents. 
We  accordingly  find  him  using  the  language,  not 
of  harsh  condemnation,  but  of  conciliation,  tender- 
ness, pity  toward  the  unconverted  Jews,  evidently 
mahitaining  a  strong  fellow-feeling  with  them,  never 
forgetting  that  he  had  been  honestly  and  fervently 
what  they  still  were.  Under  the  same  influence 
we  see  him  more  than  just  towards  rival  Christian 
teachers,  rejoicing  in  whatever  good  work  they 
wrought  for  the  common  cause,  and  acknowledging 
the  loyalty  to  their  master,  and  the  successful  pro- 
pagandism  of  those  who  "  added  affliction  to  his 
bonds"  (Philip,  i.  IG). 

f/ls  social  P<}silion.  —  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  St.  Paul's  social  position  in  early  life  was 
aliove  mediocrity.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
the  citizenship  of  Rome.  A  Jew,  or  a  native  of 
Tarsus,  could  have  obtained  this  only  by  purchase, 
or  in  reward  of  distinguished  services.  If  in  the 
former  way,  the  cost  was  larger  than  a  poor  man 
could  have  paid,  or  one  in  an  obscure  position 
would  have  cared  to  offer;  if  in  the  latter,  the 
implication  of  a  prominent  and  influential  Secial 
standing  is  still  more  direct  and  certain.  A  sim- 
ilar inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  high, 
though  cruel  ofticial  eminence  and  trust  confided 
to  him  by  his  fellow-countrymen  before  his  con- 
version. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  alike 
in  Judaja,  before  Festus,  Felix,  and  Agrippa,  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome,  and  while  permitted  to  live  in 
his  own  hired  house  during  his  detention  in  Rome, 
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he  was  uniformly  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  distinc- 
tion. Nor  is  our  conclusion  i'roni  these  facts  in- 
validated by  bis  trade  as  a  tent-maker;  for  it  was 
customary  fur  Jewish  youth,  of  whatever  condition 
in  life,  to  learn  some  form  of  handicraft.  We  do 
not  allude  to  tliis  point  because  the  mere  accident 
of  birth  attaches  to  him  the  slightest  preeminence 
above  his  colleagues  from  the  fishing-ljoats  on  the 
Galilean  Lake.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
lines  of  social  distinction  were  sharply  drawn,  and 
had  not  begun  to  be  blended  by  the  Gospel  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  whatever  advantage  of 
position  he  possessed  must  have  opened  to  him 
avenues  of  influence  which  were  closed  against  the 
original  Apostles,  and  must  have  won  for  him 
larger  freedom  of  access  to  the  persons  of  exalted 
station,  and  even  royal  dignity,  before  whom  he 
was  often  permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Then  too,  the  higher  diis  position,  the  larger  was 
his  sacrifice  in  joining  the  company  of  unlettered 
rustics  and  fishermen,  and  bearing  with  them  the 
reproach  of  the  despised  Nazarene.  Yet  more, 
the  farther  he  was  removed  from  the  condition  of 
those  who  had  little  to  lose  by  becoming  Christians, 
the  more  improbable  is  his  conversion  on  any 
theory  of  naturalism;  the  stronger  the  certainty 
that  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Saviour  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  and  was  miraculously  called  to  the 
apostleship. 

However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
assigning  a  prominent  place  among  his  qualifica- 
tions to  his  high-bred  courtesy.  —  to  his  possession 
in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  traits  belonging  to 
that  much  abused,  yet  choice  designation,  a  yentlt- 
nuin,  —  "the  highest  style  of  man;  "  for  even  the 
Christian  is  but  half-regenerated,  when  the  grace 
of  God  has  not  its  outblooraing  in  gentleness, 
courtesy,  and  kindness  in  the  whole  intercourse  of 
life.  These  traits  are  everywhere  manifest  in  him. 
His  style  of  address  before  high  oflicial  personages 
is  free  equally  from  sycophancy  and  from  rudeness, 
betraying  alike  the  tact  of  a  highly  accomplished 
man,  and  the  dignity  of  a  Christian.  In  his  epistles 
there  is  a  pervading  grace  of  manner,  indicating 
at  once  the  politeness  of  a  loving  heart,  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  most  becoming  modes  of  expressing 
that  politeness.  His  very  rebukes  are  conciliatory. 
He  prepares  the  way  for  needed  censure  by  merited 
praise.  He  conveys  unpalatable  truth  at  once  with 
considerate  gentleness  and  with  immistakable  ex- 
plicitness.  He  shows  equal  delicacy  in  the  reluctant 
asking  and  the  gratefid  acknowledgment  of  favors. 
His  numerous  salutations  are  gracefully  diversified 
in  form,  and  sometimes  strikingly  beautiful.  His 
epistle  to  Philemon  grows  upon  our  admiration, 
when  we  conipare  it  with  the  most  courtly  models 
of  epistolary  composition,  ancient  and  modern.  It 
was  by  this  perfect  urbanity  that  he  became  all 
tilings  to  all  men,  studying  the  mollia  tempwa 
fundi,  the  fit  opportunities  and  methods  of  access, 
and  presenting  the  great  truths  of  religion  in  the 
form  best  suited  to  disarm  opposition  and  con- 
ciliate respect. 

Pmd  as  an  Orator.  —  Let  us  now  consider  some 
of  St.  Paul's  qualities  as  an  orator  and  a  writer. 
In  estimating  his  genius  as  an  orator,  we  cannot 
forget  what  he  tells  us  of  the  impediments  in  the 
way  of  his  success.  He  cites  those  who  speak  of 
his  bodily  presence  as  mean  and  his  voice  as  con- 
temptible; and  there  are  traditions,  undoubtedly 
authentic,  of  his  having  been  a  little,  bald-headed 
man,  with  nothing  in  his  outward  aspect  to  in- 
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spire  especial  regard.  This  may  have  been  the 
case,  and  his  Oratory  have  liad  for  this  only  the 
more  winninp;  and  commanding  efficacy.  The  lack 
of  physical  gifts  is  often  a  source  of  added  power 
to  a  soul  full  of  great,  burning,  energizing  tlioughts. 
We  have  seen  a  deformed  dwarf  rise  before  a  \ast 
audience,  in  which  at  the  outset  the  prestige  of  a 
distinguished  reputation  could  not  suppress  tlie 
blended  feeling  of  pity  and  aversion,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  has  obtained  a  purchase  upon  that 
audience  which  would  have  been  denied  to  manly 
strength  or  beauty ;  for  to  their  apprehension  that 
curved  spine  has  become  a  huge  mass  of  brain,  and 
of  brain  on  fire,  and  that  puny  body  seems  a  human 
frame  no  longer,  but  a  conductor  of  successive 
tlumder-strokes  of  fervid  emotion  from  soul  to  soul. 
So  too,  have  we  heard  a  slender,  harsh,  shrill,  or 
unmanageable  voice,  when  the  vehicle  of  brilliant 
thought  or  profound  feeling,  rise  into  an  eloquence 
as  far  above  all  rhetorical  rules  as  it  was  wide  of 
them,  so  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  there 
were  uttered  words,  and  have  felt  as  if  it  were  that 
silent  infusion  of  .sentiment  which  we  can  imagine 
as  superseding  the  need  and  use  of  language  be- 
tween uuenibodied  spirits.  "We  can  conceive  of 
Paul's  person  as  paltry  and  unattractive,  yet  as 
irradiated  in  countenance,  mien,  and  gesture,  trans- 
figured, glorified  by  tlie  vividness  of  his  conceptions, 
the  intensity  of  his  zeal,  tiie  ecstasy  of  his  devotion. 
His  voice,  too,  may  have  been  such  as  no  artificial 
training  could  have  made  melodious  or  effective; 
yet  it  must  have  surged  and  swelled,  grown  majestic 
in  intonation  and  rhythm,  trembled  with  deep 
emotion,  risen  into  grandeur,  as  he  spoke  of  Christ 
and  of  heaven,  and  have  struck  the  sweetest  chords 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  cross.  A  soul  like  his 
could  ha\e  assimilated  the  meanest  apparatus  of 
bodily  organs  to  its  own  intense  and  nolile  vitality, 
could  have  become  transparent  through  the  most 
opaque  medium,  and  have  made  itself  profoundly 
felt  even  with  a  stammering  tongue  or  in  a  bar- 
barous dialect. 

The  prime  element  of  an  orator's  efficiency  is  his 
character.  His  own  soul  is  his  chief  instrument. 
What  he  can  accomplish  can  never  transcend  the 
measure  of  what  ho  is.  His  words  and  gestures 
are  but  small  multiplicands,  of  which  his  mass  of 
mind  and  heart  is  the  multiplier.  Paul  was  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  orator  of  his  age,  be- 
cause he  was  the  greatest  and  best  man  of  liis  age, 
—  because  the  question  that  mounted  to  his  lips 
when  he  rose  from  the  lightning-flash  that  closed 
his  outward  vision  to  open  the  inward  eye  to  tlie 
realm  of  spiritual  truth,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?"  was  thenceforward  the  question 
of  liis  life,  —  because  from  that  moment  he  "  con- 
ferred not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  but  only  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God,  —  because  his  whole  vast 
nature  was  consecrated  by  an  ineft;\ceable  C'orban 
to  tlie  service  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  man. 

Next  to  the  power  of  personal  character,  the 
orator  needs  complete  mastery  of  his  subject  and 
his  position.  We  need  not  say  how  thoroughly 
Paul  was  master  of  his  subject,  —  how  his  treasures 
heaped  up  from  schools  of  philosophy,  from  travels 
in  many  lands,  from  vast  and  varied  experience, 
were  all  so  transmuted  into  spiritual  truth,  that, 
though  one  of  the  tnost  learned  men  upon  earth, 
he  literally  "  knew  nothing  l)ut  .Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified."  At  the  same  time,  no  man  can 
ever  have  been  more  entirely  the  master  of  his 
positjoE      He  analyzes  an  assembly  at  first  sight, 
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discerns  at  once  where  and  how  to  strike,  what 
there  is  in  the  condition  of  his  hearers  that  may  be 
made  subservient  to  his  purpose,  how  favor  may 
lie  conciliated  without  a  sacrifice  of  integrity,  how 
the  false  believer  or  the  sinner  may  be  refuted  or 
condemned  on  his  own  ground.  He  understands 
the  rare  art  of  so  dividing  an  indiflPerent  or  un- 
friendly audience,  as  to  draw  over  to  his  own  side 
those  who  have  any  points  of  affinity  with  himself, 
however  remote.  Thus,  in  a  mixed  assembly  in 
Jerusalem,  he  wins  a  patient  hearing  from  the . 
Pharisees,  by  putting  foremost  in  his  speech  what 
always  held  the  first  place  in  his  heart,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  6  ffi).  The  most 
noteworthy  instance  of  his  skill  in  the  management 
of  a  specific  audience  is  to  be  found  in  his  discourse 
at  Athens.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  topic  here. 
It  may  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  Luke's  report 
of  the  speech  itself  (Acts  xvii.  22-31),  and  to  the 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  delivery  and 
of  its  wise  adaptation  to  the  Apostle's  object,  which 
has  lieen  given  in  a  previous  article  (Maks'  Hill, 
Amer.  ed.). 

Paul  as  a  Writer.  —  We  pass  to  notice  some  of 
this  Apostle's  characteristics  as  a  writer.  Among 
these  we  would  name  as  most  prominent  the  sin- 
gular union,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
epistles,  of  strong  reasoning  and  vivid  emotion. 
He  is  severely  logical,  and  at  the  same  time  full 
of  intense  feeling.  The  keenest  shafts  of  his  logic 
are  forged  in  the  red  heat  of  fervent  devotion :  his 
most  glowing  utterances  of  piety  are  often  argu- 
mentative in  their  form ;  and  some  of  those  rap- 
turous doxologies  that  break  the  continuity  of  his 
disccurse  occur  in  the  midst  of  polemic  discussions 
on  mooted  and  abstruse  points  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  duty. 

St.  Paul  is  often  charged  with  obscurity.  Much 
of  this  alleged  obscurity  results  from  the  indiffer- 
ence of  readers  to  the  occasion  on  which  each  sep- 
arate epistle  was  written,  and  the  purpose  which 
the  writer  had  in  view.  Any  letters,  read  as  his 
generally  are,  would  be  obscure;  for  epistles  are 
always  to  be  interpreted  in  great  part  by  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  In  the 
case  of  Paul's  writings,  these  circumstances  are  in 
every  instance  to  be  determined,  or  conjectured 
with  the  strongest  show  of  probability,  from  the 
comparison  of  their  text  with  the  parallel  history  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  with  other  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  communities  and 
persons  to  whom  the  epistles  were  severally  ad- 
dressed. 

Another  source  of  obscurity  in  these  writings, 
obviated,  however,  by  careful  study,  consists  in  St. 
Paul's  use  of  Greek  particles.  No  author  makes 
more  profuse  and  at  the  same  time  more  discriminat- 
ing use  of  particles  than  he;  and  whether  a  reader 
shall  trace  the  continuity  of  his  discourse,  or  shall 
see  only  abrupt  transitions  and  trackless  involu- 
tions of  thought,  depends  very  much  on  the  degree 
of  his  conver.sance  with  the  Pauline  use  of  illatives, 
connectives,  and  that  whole  delicately  organized 
network  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  adverbs 
which  confuses  and  bewilders  where  it  does  not 
guide.  Moreover,  the  mere  classical  scholar  is  at 
fault  as  to  these  epistles;  for  Paul  often  uses  parti- 
cles (as  well  as  other  words)  in  accordancf,  not 
with  Greek,  but  with  Hebrew  idioms,  —  in  the  ac- 
ceptation in  which  they  are  employed  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  Septuagint. 

There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  St.  Paul's 
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writinf s  are  involved  and  desultory.  His  sentences 
are  absolutely  loaded  down  with  meaning.  He 
condenses  in  a  single  period  exceptions,  qualifica- 
tions, subsidiary  thoughts,  cognate  ideas,  which  an 
ordinary  writer  would  spin  out  into  a  long  para- 
graph. His  digressions  are,  indeed,  freque]it;  but 
they  are  always  forays  into  a  rich  country  which 
he  lays  under  a  heavy  tril)ute;  and  he  uniformly 
returns  to  his  starting  point,  resumes  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  and  never  drops  a  discussion  till  he 
has  brought  it  to  a  satisfactory  close.  He  always 
has  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  advances  steadi- 
ly in  its  pursuit,  with  a  vast  profusion  of  argument 
and  illustration  indeed,  but  all  of  it  pertinent,  all 
of  it  tending  to  raise  the  reader  to  his  own  lofty 
point  of  vision,  and  to  inspire  him  with  his  own 
profound  feeling  of  the  infinite  truths  and  iinmor- 
lal  hopes  which  are  the  life-tide  of  his  being. 

St.  Paul's  rhetoric  is  as  perfect  as  his  logic.  He 
never  forgets  the  proportion  which  style  should 
bear  to  the  subject  of  discourse.  He  fills  out  more 
completely  than  any  other  writer  extant  Cicero's 
definition  of  the  eloquent  man, — w,  qui  poleril 
paiva  summisse,  moilici  temperate,  mrifjmi  (jravi- 
ter,  dicere.  How  many  are  the  passages  in  his 
writings,  which  in  their  blended  beauty  and  majes- 
ty transcend  the  power  of  imitation,  and  distance 
all  efforts  of  human  genius  hardly  more  in  the  di- 
vine inspiration  that  flooded  his  soul  than  in  the 
mere  iTistrumeutalities  of  phrase  and  diction,  —  in 
the  l)urnhig  words  that  clothe  the  God-breathed 
tlioughts !  Was  there  ever  a  moral  portraiture 
that  could  be  compared  with  his  delineation  of 
charity?  As  trait  after  trait  drops  from  his  pen, 
the  grace  of  love  grows  and  spreads  till  it  takes 
into  its  substance  the  whole  of  life,  the  whole  of 
cnaracter,  all  relations,  all  obligations,  —  till,  like 
the  child  in  tlie  apocalyptic  vision,  the  earth-born 
virtue  is  "caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his  tlu'one," 
and  we  feel  that  it  must  indeed  outlast  faith  and 
hope,  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  heavenly 
Ufe,  — superseding;  the  doulitful  reasonings  and  lame 
philosophy  of  this  world,  so  that  knowledge  in  its 
wonted  processes  shall  cease,  —  becoming  its  own 
interpreter  from  spirit  to  spirit,  so  that  tongues 
shall  fail,  and  ransomed  man  shall  be  love  as  God  is 
love.  Or  we  nnght  refer  to  that  sublime  chapter 
on  the  resurrection,  in  which  the  Apostle  takes  his 
stand  by  the  broken  sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  which  the  angel  rolled  away 
plants  the  ladder  leaching  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  on  rungs  that  are  massi\'e  day-beams  of  the 
resurrection  morning,  leads  up  his  tried  and  per- 
secuted converts  to  those  celestial  heights  where  the 
corruptible  is  clothed  in  incorruption,  —  where  goes 
forth  forever  the  shout  of  triumph,  "  0  death,  where 
i3  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  " 

Vdlue  oj'  Prt«r.s-  Kpistles.  —  It  remains  for  us 
to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  as  a  portion  of  the  Christian  canon.  But  in 
entering  on  this  subject  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
have  been  a  most  copious  fountain  of  false  doctrine. 
There  has  never  been  a  heresy  so  absurd,,  or 
a  vagary  so  wild,  as  not  to  resort  for  its  proof- 
texts,  chiefly,  to  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume. 
This,  however,  has  been  due  to  two  fundamental 
errors  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pauline 
epistles.  The  first  is  a  misapprehension  of  their 
nature  and  uses.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
primary  and  independent  treatises  on  ( 'hristia)i 
theology,  rather  than  as  writings  of  specific  pur- 
pose and  limited  application.  The  phraseology  by 
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which  St.  Paul  characterized  and  refuted  epheme- 
ral crudities  and  follies,  and  which  is  closely  cir- 
cumscribed in  meaning  by  the  history  of  the  times, 
has  been  generalized  into  universal  propositions. 
His  contemptuous  estimate  of  tlie  heartless  routine 
of  an  effete  ritual  has  been  extended  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  personal  and  social  duty,  and  Anti- 
nomians  of  the  foulest  type  have  justified  their 
abominations  by  the  very  terms  in  which  he  incul- 
cated a  faith  which  makes  men  virtuous,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  ceremonial  law  which  left  them  to 
unrebuked  iniquity.  In  fine,  his  epistles  have 
been  treated,  not  as  the  conmientaries  of  a  divinely 
inspired  man  on  the  original  and  complete  revela- 
tion through  Chi-ist,  but  as  a  supplementary  reve- 
lation of  paramount  magnitude  and  moment.  Thus, 
instead  of  tracing  principles  in  their  authoritative 
applications,  men  have  transmuted  the  applications 
into  principles.  Even  where  no  grave  falsity  or 
error  has  residted  from  this  source,  it  has  tended 
to  render  the  terminology  of  religion  harmfully 
technical  and  complex,  and  to  obscure  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  truth  as  it  fell  from  the  Saviour's 
lips,  by  incorporating  with  it  words  and  phrases 
which  derived  their  origin  and  their  sole  fitness 
from  conditions  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  mind 
that  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 

Another  source  of  error  from  these  epistles  has 
been  the  habit  of  aphoristical  interpretation,  —  the 
treatment  of  separate  sentences,  and  fragments  of 
sentences,  as  if  they  were  complete  in  themselves, 
without  needing  to  be  modified  by  the  context. 
No  writings  extant  are  so  little  adapted  as  St. 
Paul's  to  this  mode  of  interiiretation.  They  con- 
tain comparatively  few  independent  sentences,  iso- 
lated sentiments,  statements  not  contingent  for  a 
portion  of  their  meaning  on  what  precedes  or  fol- 
lows them.  A  sentence  taken  by  itself  is  more 
likely  to  denote  the  opposite  of  what  the  writer 
meant  by  it,  than  it  is  to  present  his  meaning  with 
any  good  degree  of  definiteness  and  accuracy.  He 
often  traces  out  his  adversary's  line  of  argument, 
or  assumes  his  postulates,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  his  inferences  from  them.  He  some- 
times holds  an  imaginary  colloquy  with  an  objector, 
and  states  the  fallacy  which  he  is  aiming  to  expose, 
without  indicating  to  the  careless  reader  that  he  is 
not  giving  utterance  to  his  own  thoughts;  and  in 
some  instances  he  regards  the  statement  of  a  falsity 
as  its  sufficient  refutation, —  as  virtually  a  reduciio 
ad  (ihsurdum. 

In  treating  of  the  uses  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  we 
would  first  refer  to  the  essential  place  they  hold 
among  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  They  at 
once  establish  their  own  genuineness,  and  furnish 
ample  comirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  New  Testament.  They  bear 
unmistakable  lokens  of  their  having  been  written 
by  the  very  Paul  who  appears  as  the  chief  historical 
personage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  our  con- 
clusion in  favor  of  their  genuineness  is  constantly 
confirmed  by  the  disinterring  of  minute,  latent, 
manifestly  undesigned  coincidences  in  the  epistles 
with  statements  in  the  Acts,  and  with  the  results 
of  liistorical  and  archaeological  research.  Indeed, 
the  Paidine  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  these  epis- 
tles is  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the  most 
skeptical  of  critics,  and,  when  called  in  question,  is 
disputed  on  grounds  unappreciable  to  a  mind  of 
ordinary  perspicacity.  Now,  these  epistles  iu>ply, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  existence 
of  [irecisely  the  condition  of  things  that  must  have 
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existed,  if  Jesiis  Christ  lived  and  taught,  died  and 
rose  from  the  dead,  when,  where,  and  as  lie  is  said 
to  have  done  in  the  Gospels.  They  discuss  just 
such  questions  as  must  needs  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  Christian  experience,  —  cases  of  casuistry, 
scruples  of  the  morbidly  conscientious,  terms  of 
toleration  and  fellowship,  tests  of  religious  charac- 
ter and  proLfress,  —  in  fine,  questions  parallel  with 
those  which  converts  from  heathenism  Uii^dit,  and 
no  doubt  do,  ask  at  the  present  day.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  questions  which  could  have  been 
asked  only  by  mere  no\ices.  Such  discussions  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Gospels,  which  contain  simply 
the  form  in  which  Christian  truth  is  said  to  have 
fallen  from  the  Master's  lips,  not  the  record  of  its 
workings  on  men's  anterior  beliefs  and  habits. 
This  could  have  been  the  case  only  if  the  Gospels 
are  genuine  and  authentic.  If  they  were  written 
by  other  than  apostolic  men,  and  at  a  Liter  than 
the  apostolic  age,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  have  borne  numerous  marks  of  the  then  con- 
dition of  Christian  experience,  —  that  they  should 
not  ha\e  adapted  the  Saviour's  words  to  the  then 
existing  exigencies  of  the  Church.  That  they  con- 
tain only  the  rudiments,  not  the  diversified  appli- 
cations, of  Christian  doctrine,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  theory  that  they  are  literal  history, 
written  by  men  who  had  direct  access  to  the  his- 
torical fountains. 

Not  only  do  these  epistles  attest  the  primeval 
antiquity  of  our  Gospels,  but  even  were  that  de- 
nied, they  are  themselves  a  luculent  record  of  the 
very  historical  Christianity  which  is  maintained  by 
critics  of  the  various  skeptical  schools  to  have  been 
wholly  post-apostolic  and  of  ^'ery  gradual  growth. 
St.  Paul's  epistles  were,  all  of  them,  written  (we 
have  positive  proof  that  most  of  them  were)  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  recognize  a  Christianity  founded  on  the  ex- 
pressly divine  sonship  and  mission,  the  sacrificial 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  .Jesus  Christ.  As  to 
the  latter  event,  St.  Paul  evidently  had  been  at 
pains  carefully  to  investigate  the  evidence.  He 
states  his  belief  of  it,  not  on  a  priori  or  transcen- 
dental grounds,  but  on  the  testimony  of  numerous 
eye-witnesses,  some  of  whose  names  he  specifies, 
while  we  infer  that  he  knew  the  names  of  many 
more,  as  he  says  that  most  of  them  were  still 
living,  though  some  had  died ;  and  he  makes  this 
salient  fact  in  the  Christian  narrative  the  basis  of 
\\\  satisfying  faith  and  efficient' propagandisni.  In 
^ne,  historical  Christianity  had  as  clear  and  defi- 
nite and  undisputed  a  place  in  the  feith  of  Paul 
and  his  contemporary  Christians  in  the  very  gen- 
eration that  had  seen  the  face  and  heard  the  voice 
of  .lesus  Christ,  as  it  has  in  the  belief  of  the  most 
rigid  adherent  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  our  own 
day.  These  epistles  are  thus  fatal  to  the  "  develop- 
ment theory,"  according  to  which  Christianity 
could  not  have  attained  its  definite  shape  and  con- 
sistency, or  the  person  of  Christ  from  that  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  Jewish  peasant  have  towered  by 
mythical  accretions  into  the  figure  of  the  world's 
Redeemer  and  the  heaven- born  Son  of  God,  until 
his  contem[)oraries  had  all  passed  away  and  yielded 
place  to  a  new  generation. 
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Finally,  these  epistles  are  invaluable  to  us,  and 
to  Christians  of  every  age,  as  embodying  decisions, 
guided  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  on  momentous 
questions  of  Christian  ethics,  and  thus  as  a  collat- 
eral interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Christ  as  con- 
veyed to  us  in  the  Gospels.  Ihey  bear  toward  the 
Gospels  very  much  the  same  relation  that  is  borne 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
recorded  decisions  of  those  judges  who  were  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  views,  aims,  and  pur- 
poses of  its  founders.  To  the  Christian  Church 
Jesus  gave  its  constitution  in  his  teachings  and  his 
life.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there 
were  iew  or  no  decisions  of  mooted  points  under 
that  constitution  prior  to  his  ascension ;  for  the 
Church  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  In  Paul  we  have  a  judge  on 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  Master  rested,  and  who 
held  for  many  years  the  foremost  place  in  the 
ecclesiastical  administration.  To  him  were  brought 
for  adjudication  numerous  subjects  of  doubt  and 
controversy,  and  his  decisions  remain  on  record  in 
his  epistles.  The  questions  of  those  earlier  ages 
have  indeed  long  since  passed  away :  but  strictly 
analogous  questions,  depending  on  the  very  same 
principles  for  their  solution,  are  constantly  recur- 
ring. The  heart's  inmost  experiences,  needs,  and 
cravings  are  the  same  in  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  they  were  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
first;  and  in  Paul's  epistles  we  have  an  inexhausti- 
ble repertory  of  instruction,  admonition,  edification, 
and  comfqrt  for  our  several  conditions  and  emer- 
gencies as  the  called  of  (.'hrist  and  the  heirs  of 
heaven.  A.  P.  P. 

PAVEMENT.     [Gabuatha.] 

PAVILION.  1.  (Soc,"  properly  an  inclosed 
place,  also  rendered  "tabernacle,"  "covert,"  and 
"  den,"  once  only  "  pavilion  "  (Ps.  xxvii.  5). 

2.  Succd/i,^  usually  "  tabernacle"  and  "booth." 

[SUCCOTH.] 

3.  Shaphrur^'^  and  Sluip/irir,  a  word  used  once 
only  in  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  glory  or  splendor, 
and  hence  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  splen- 
did covering  of  the  royal  throne.  It  is  explained 
by  J  arch  i  and  others  "a  tent."    [Tent.] 

H.  W.  P. 

*  PEACE.     [Salutation.] 

PEACOCKS  (D^*3ri  and  a''*3W,  lucchj- 
yim:  raSives'-  pavi).  Amongst  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  the  land  of  Tarshish  which  Solomon's  fleet 
brought  home  to  Jerusalem  mention  is  made  of 
"peacocks:  "  for  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  thus  rendering 
tiiccvjyim,  which  word  occurs  only  in  1  K.  x.  22, 
and  2  Chr.  ix.  21 ;  most  of  the  old  versions,  with 
several  of  the  Jewish  Pabbis  being  in  favor  of  this 
translation.  Some  writers  have,  however,  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of  "peacocks,"  and 
have  proposed  "  parrots,"  as  lluet  (Diss,  de  Nav. 
Sal.  7,  §  0)  and  one  or  two  others.  Keil  (Dissi  de 
Ophir,  p.  104,  and  Commait.  on  1  K.  x.  22),  with 
a  view  to  support  his  theory  that  Tarshish  is  the 
old  Phoenician  Tartessus  in  Spain,  derives  the  He- 
brew name  from  Tucca,  a  town  of  jNIauritania  and 


a   TID,  from  TfDD,  "enclose"  (Ges.  952);  crKr\vri\ 
tabirnaculum  ■ 

b  ri2D,   from  same  root  ;  o-ictji^  ;  tabernacuium  ; 


also  2   Sam.   xxii.    12,   latibulum.     In  1   K.  xx.  16, 
XokxmO,  umhraciiliitn. 

c  ~!^"^?:  r_*    and  Keri  ~l"'"1Dr?'   (Ges.  1469). 
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Numidia,  and  concludes  that  the  "  Aves  Numidi- 
cse"  (Guinea  Fowls)  are  meant:  which  birds,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  their  name,  never  existed  in 
Numidia,  nor  within  a  tliousund  miles  of  that 
country ! 

There  can  be  no  doulit  that  the  Hebrew  word  is 
of  foreign  origin.  Gesenius  (T/ies.  p.  1502)  cites 
many  autliorities  to  pro\e  that  the  tucd  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Tamul  or  Malabaric  toi/ti,  "  pea- 
cock;" which  opinion  has  recently  been  confirmed 
by  Sir  E.  Tennent  ( Ceylun,  ii.  102,  and  i.  p.  xx. 
3d  ed.),  who  says,  "  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  terms  by  whicli  these  articles  (ivory,  apes,  and 
peacociis)  are  designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
are  identical  with  the  Tauiil  names,  by  which  some 
of  them  are  called  in  Ceylon  to  tlie  present  day,  — 
tukeyiiii  may  be  recognized  in  tokei^  the  niodeni 
name  for  these  birds."  Thus  Keil's  objectioi. 
"  that  this  supposed  tofje'i  is  not  yet  itself  sufli- 
ciently  ascertained  "  (^Comment,  on  1  K.  x.  22),  is 
satisfactorily  met." 

Peacocks  are  called  ''  Persian  birds  "  by  Aris- 
tophanes, .-Jwj>,  484;  see  also  Acharn.  Qo\  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  53. 

Peacocks  were  doubtless  introduced  into  Persia 
from  India  or  Ceylon;  perhaps  their  first  introduc- 
tion dates  from  the  time  of  Solomon;  and  they 
gradually  extended  into  Greece,  Rome,  and  Europe 
generally.  'I'he  ascrfption  of  the  quality  of  vanity 
to  the  peacock  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
who  says  {Hisl.  An.  i.  1,  §  15),  "Some  animals 
are  jealous  and  vain  like  the  peacock."  The  A. 
V^.  in  Job  xxxix.  13  speaks  of  "  the  goodly  wings 
of  the  peacocks;"  but  this  is  a  different  He- 
brew word  and  has  undoubted  reference  to  the 
"  ostrich."  W.  H. 

PEARL  (tt^'^33,  ijabUh  :  ya^ls:  eminentia). 
The  lleb.  word  occurs,  in  this  form,  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  18,  where  the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  ramotli  ("coral")  and  t/dblsh  ;  and 
the  same  word,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable 

el  ( /i^),  is  found  in  Ez.  xiii.  11,  13,  xxxviii.  22, 
with  abne,  "stones,"  i.  e.  "stones  of  ice."  The 
ancient  versions  contribute  nothing  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. Schultens  {Comment,  in  Job,  1.  c.) 
leaves  the  word  untranslated :  he  gives  tlie  signifi- 
cation of  "  pearls  "  to  the  Hebrew  term  pe?mnm 
(A.  V.  "rubies  ")  which  occurs  in  the  same  verse. 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  com- 
mentators generally,  understand  "crystal"  by  the 
term,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  ice.  Lee 
{Comment,  on  .Job,  I.e.)  translates  I'amoth  vegdbish 
"  things  liigh  and  massive."  Carey  renders  (jdbUh 
by  "  mother-of-pearl,"  though  he  is  ijy  no  means 
content  witii  this  explanation.  On  the  whole  the 
balance  of  probability  is  in  favor  of  "  crystal,"  since 
tjAbuli  denotes  "ice"  (not  "hailstones,"  as  Carey 
supposes,  witiiout  the  addition  of  ahnc,  "stones") 
in  the  passages  of  I'Jzekiel  where  the  word  occurs. 
There  is  nothing  to  which  ice  can  be  so  well  com- 
pared as  to  crystal.  The  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation is  tliat  crystal  is  not  an  article  of  mjicli 
value;  but  perhaps  reference  may  here  be  made  to 
the  beauty  and  (luro  lustre  of  rock  crystal,  or  this 
iubstance  may  by  the  ancient  Orientals  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem. 
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Pearls  {fiapyaplTai),  however,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  N  T. :  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  45,  46, 
where  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  "  a 
merchant-man  seeking  goodly  pearls."  Pearli» 
formed  part  of  women's  attire  (1  Tim.  ii.  9;  Rev. 
xvii.  4).  "The  twelve  gates"  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  were  twelve  pearls  (Rev.  xxi.  21);  per- 
haps "mother-of-pearl"  is  here  more  especially  in- 
tended. 


a  The  Hebrew  names  for  apes  and  ivory  are  clearly 
traceable  to  the  Sanskrit ;  but  though  togei  does  not 
appear  in  Sanskrit,  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Sans- 


I'earl  Oyster. 

Pearls  are  found  inside  the  shells  of  varioi.s  spe- 
cies of  flfolliiscri.  They  are  formed  by  the  deposit 
of  the  nacreous  substance  around  some  foreign  body 
as  a  nucleus.  The  Unio  maryaritiferus,  Myliliis 
edidis,  Ostrea  ednlis,  of  our  own  country,  occasion- 
ally furnish  pearls;  but  "the  pearl  of  great  price" 
is  doubtless  a  fine  specimen  yielded  by  the  pearl 
ovster  {Avictdrt  mnrijmitifera)  still  found  in  almn- 
dance  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries.  In  Matt.  vii.  6 
pearls  are  used  metaphorically  for  anything  of 
value;  or  perhaps  more  especially  for  "  wise  say- 
ings," which  hi  Arabic,  according  to  Schultens 
{IJiiriri  Consess.  i.  12,  ii.  102),  are  called  pearls. 
(See  Parkhurst,  Gr.  Lex.  s.  v.  MapyapirTis.    -Vs  to 

D*'3'^3Q,  see  Rubies.)  \V.  H. 

PED'AHEL  (bniS  [whom  God  delivers]: 
^aSa.^\:  Phedaiil).  The  son  of  Ammihud,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxxiv.  28); 
one  of  the  twelve  appointed  to  divide  the  land  west 
of  Jordan  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes. 

PEDAH'ZUR  ("l^l'niS  [the  rock;  i.  e. 
God  delivers]:  ^aSacrcrovp;  [Vat.  in  i.  10,  ^aSa- 
(Tovp,  and  so  Alex,  in  vii.  54:]  Pliodossur). 
Father  of  Gamahel,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num  i.  10,  ii.  20, 
vii.  54,  59,  x.  23). 

PEDA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (nn?  :  \whom  Jeho- 
vah delivers]:  ^aSai\;  [Vat.  ESeeiA.;]  Alex. 
Eie55iAa;  [Comp.  ^aSdla.:]  Ph(tdiiia).  1.  The 
father  of  Zebudah,  mother  of  king  Jelioiakim  (2 
K.  xxiii.  36).  He  is  described  as  "of  Rumah," 
whicli  has  not  with  certainty  been  identified. 

2.  (*a8a'ias;  [Vat.  *oA5aias;  in  ver.  19,  Vat. 
Alex.  2aAa6i7)A.])  The  brother  of  Salathiel,  or 
Sheaitiel,  and  father  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  usually 
called  the  "son  of  Sheaitiel,"  being,  as  Lord  A. 
Hervey  {Genecdoi/iis,  p.  100)  conjectures,  in  real- 
ity, his  uncle's  successor  and  heir,  in  consequence 


krit  word  s'i/chin,   meaning  furnished  with   a  cr»8t 
(Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Language,  p.  190). 
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rf  the  failure  of  issue  in  the  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iii. 
17-19). 

3.  (<i>a5o'ia.)  Son  of  Parosh,  that  is,  one  of 
the  family  of  that  name,  who  assisted  Nehemiah 
til  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem   (Neh.  iii.  25). 

4.  (*a5oiaj.)  Apparently  a  priest;  one  of 
those  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  Ezra,  when  he 
read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  In  1 
Esdr.  i.\.  44,  he  is  called  Phaldaius. 

5.  (*a5aia;  [Vat.]  PA.  *aAaia.)  A  Benja- 
mite,  ancestor  of  Sallu  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  ^aSdia;  [Vat.  *oAaia.]  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  appointed  by  him  one  of  the 
"  treasurers  over  the  treasury,"  whose  office  it  was 
"  to  distribute  unto  their  brethren  "  (Neh.  xiii. 
13). 

7.  (!in"'"TS :  iaSdia  [Vat.  *aAaia] ;  Alex. 
4>aA5ii.)  ihe  father  of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  20). 

*  PEEP  in  Is.  viii.  19,  x.  14  (A.  V.),  is  used 
m  the  sense  of  to  c/iirp,  or  to  utter  a  feeble,  shrill 
sound,  like  that  made  by  young  birds  on  breaking 
from  the  shell  (Lat.  pipio,  Germ,  pipen).  The 
"wizards  or  necromancers  that  pretended  to  evoke 
the  shades  of  the  departed  spoke  in  the  low  shrill 
tones  which,  according  to  the  popular  superstition, 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  underworld;  see 
'jesenius  or  Rosenniiiller  on  Is.  viii.  1!),  and  comp. 
Is.  xxix.  4,  where  the  word  translated  "  whisper  " 
(marg.  "peep,  or  chirp'")  is  the  same  which  is 
rendered  "  peep  "  in  the  two  passages  referred  to 
above.  A. 

PE'KAH  (ni7??  [ope7iinff  or  open-eyed,  Ges. ; 
oversifjJit,  VuKt]:  ^aKe4;  *a/f€as,  Joseph. :  Fha- 
cee),  son  of  Kemaliah,  originally  a  captain  of  Pe- 
kahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdered  his  master,  seized 
the  throne,  and  became  the  18th  sovereign  (and 
last  but  one)  of  the  northern  kingdom.  His  native 
country  was  probably  (iilead,  as  fifty  Gileadites 
joined  him  in  the  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah ; 
and  if  so,  he  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  same  un- 
daunted energy  which  distinguished,  for  good  or 
evil,  so  many  of  the  Israelites  who  sprang  from 
that  country,  of  which  Jephthah  and  lUijah  were 
the  most  famous  examples  (Stanley,  -S.  if  P.  327). 
[Elijah.]  Under  his  predecessors  Israel  had  been 
much  weakened  through  the  payment  of  enormous 
tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  especially  2  K.  xv. 
20),  and  by  internal  wars  and  conspiracies.  Pe- 
kah  seems  steadily  to  have  applied  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  its  power,  ior  this  purpose  he 
sought  for  the  support  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  plunder  of  the  sister  king- 
dom of  Judah.  He  must  have  made  the  treaty  by 
which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  with  Pezin 
king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37);  but  its  execu- 
tion was  long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence  of 
that  prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  administration 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  his  weak  son 
Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  the  allies 
no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  history  of  the  war,  which  is  sketched 
under  Ahaz,  is  found  in  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr. 
xxviii.;  and  in  the  latter  (ver.  6)  we  read  that 
Pekah  "slew  in  Judah  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  in  one  day,  which  were  all  valiant  men," 
a  statement  which,  even  if 'we  should  be  olJiged  to 
diminish  the  number  now  read  in  the  text,  from 
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the  imcertainty  as  to  numbers  attaching  to  out 
present  MSS.  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  (Abijah, 
Chko>!ICLEs;    Kennicott,   Hebrew    Text   of  the 
Old  TeUidiient    Considered,   p.   532),   proves  that 
the  character  of  his  warfare  was  in  full  accordance 
with  Gileadite  precedents  (Judg.   xi.  33,  xii.  6). 
The  war  is  famous  as  the   occasion  of  the  great 
prophecies  in  Isaiah  vii.-ix.     Its  chief  result  was 
the  capture  of  the  Jewish  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red 
Sea;    but   the   unnatural    alliance    of    Damascus 
and  Samaria  was  punished  through  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  ferocious  confederates  by  Tiglath-pile- 
ser,  king  of  Assyria,  whom  Ahaz  called  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  adding 
to  his  own  dominions  and  crushing  a  union  which 
might  have  been  dangerous.     'Ihe  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus was  finally  suppiessed,  and  Kezin  put  to 
death,  while  Pekah  was  deprived  of  at  least  half  of 
his  kingdom,  including  all  the  northern  portion, 
and  the  whole  district  to  the" east  of  Jordan.    For 
though    the    writer  in   2    K.  xv.  29   tells   us  that 
Tiglath-pileser  "took  Ijon,  and  Ai)el-beth-maachah, 
and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and   Hazor,  and  Giteud, 
and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,"  yet  from 
comparing  1  Chr.  v.  20,  we  find  that  Gilead  must 
include  "  the  Keubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  half 
the   tribe  of  Manasseh."     The    inhabitants  were 
carried  oflT,  according  to   the  usual  practice,  and 
settled  in  remote  districts  of  Assyria.     Pekah  him- 
self, now  fallen  into  the  position   of  an  Assyrian 
vassal,  was  of  course  compelled   to  abstain  from 
lurther  attacks  on  Judah.     Whether  his  continued 
tyranny  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  subjects,  or 
whether  his  weakness  emboldened  them  to  attack 
him,  we  do  not  know;  but,  from  one  or  the  other 
cause,  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  conspired  against 
him  and  put  him  to  death.     Josephus  says  that 
Hoshea  was  his  friend  {<pi\ov  rivhs  iiri^ovXeva-- 
avTOS  aiirw,  Ant.  ix.  IS,  §  1).     Comp.  Is.  vii.  16, 
which  211'ophecy  Hoshea  was  instrumental  in  ful- 
filling.     [Hoshea.]     Pekah  ascended  the  throne 
B.  c.  757.     He  must  have  begun  to  war  against 
Judah  li.  c.  740,  and  was  killed  b.  c.  737.     The 
order  of  events  above  given   is  according  to  the 
scheme    of  Ewald"s  Gesc/iiclile  des   Votkes  Israel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  602.    Mr.  Pawlinson  (Bamptim  Lectures 
for  1859,  Lect.  iv.)  seems  wrong  in  assuming  twQ 
invasions  of  Israel   by  the  Assyrians  in   Pekah's 
time,  the  one  corresponding   to  2  K.  xv.  29,  the 
other  to  2  K.  xvi.  7-9.     Both  these  narratives  re- 
fer to  the  same  event,  which  in  the  first  place  is 
mentioned  briefly  in  the  short  sketch  of  Pekah's 
reign,  while,  in  the  second  passage,  additional  de- 
tails are  given  in   the  longer  biography  of  Ahaz. 
It  would   have  been  scarcely  possible  for   Pekah, 
when  deprived  of  half  his  kingdom,  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  Kezin,  and  to  attack  Ahaz.     We  learn 
further  from  Mr.  liawlinson  that  the  conquests  of 
Tiglath-pileser  are  mentioned  in  an  Assyrian  frag- 
ment, though  there  is  a  difficulty,  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  Alemilnin  in   the  inscription, 
which  may  have  proceeded  from  a  mistake  of  fhe 
engraver.    Comp.  the  title,  son  of  Kliumri  (Oniri), 
assigned  to  Jehu  in  another  inscription;  and  see 
liawlinson,  note  35  on    Lect.  iv.     As  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Pekah's  alliance  with  Kezin,  his  gov- 
ernment was  no  improvement,  morally  and  relig- 
iously, on  that  of  his  predecessors.     G.  E.  L.  C. 

PEKAHI'AH  (n^Hi^S  [.lehmnh  watches, 
Eiirst:  or,  oj)ivs  Ins  eyef,  Ges.] :  4>aKe(n'as;  Alex. 
^uKetas-  l'lt(icejn),  son   and  successor  of  Mena- 
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hem,  was  the  17th  king  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel.  After  a  brief  reign  of  scarcely  two 
years,  a  conspiracy  was  organized  against  him  by 
"  one  of  his  captains ' '  (probably  of  his  body  guard ), 
Teiiah,  son  of  Keiiialiab,  and  who,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  Gileadites,  attacked  him  in  his  palace,  mur- 
dered him  and  his  friends  Argob  and  Arieb,  and 
seized  the  tlirone.  Tlie  date  of  his  accession  is 
li.  c.  75i),  of  his  death  757.  This  reign  was  no 
better  than  those  which  bad  gone  before;  and  the 
calf- worship  was  retained  (2  K.  xv.  22-20). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

PE'KOD  (Tips),  [see  below]  an  appellative 
applied  to  the  Cluddceans.  It  occurs  only  twice, 
namely,  in  Jer.  1.  21,  and  V.z.  xxiii.  23,  in  the  lat- 
ter  of  which  it  is  connected  with  Shoa  and  Ko:i,  as 
thoui^h  these  three  were  in  some  way  subdivisions 
of  "  the  Babylonians  and  all  the  Chaldteaas."  Au- 
thorities are  undecided  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  It  is  apparetitly  connected  with  the  root 
vdlcad,  "  to  visit,"  and  in  its  secondary  senses  "to 
punish,"  and  "to  appoint  a  ruler:  "  hence  Pekod 
may  be  applied  to  Babylon  in  Jer.  1.  as  significant 
of  its  impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  "  visitation."  But  tliis  sense  will  not  suit 
the  other  passage,  and  hence  Gesenius  here  assigns 
to  it  the  meainiig  of  "prefect  "  {T/ies.  p.  1121,  as 
though  it  were  but  another  form  oi pdkhl).  It  cer- 
tainly is  unlikely  that  the  same  word  would  be 
applied  to  the  same  object  in  two  totally  different 
senses,  llitzig  seeks  for  the  origin  of  the  word  in 
tlie  Sanskrit  bhacda,  "noljle"  —  Shoa  and  Koa 
beiiii;  respectively  ''  prince  "  and  "  lord;  "  and  he 
ex|)lains  its  use  in  Jer.  1.  as  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  district 
(^uKovK^  Alex.  4>oy5)  in  Ezekiel,  and  as  a  verb 
(iKSiK-nuoi')  in  Jeremiah.  W.  L.  B. 

PELA'IAH  [3  syl.]  {n^S^Q  [whom  Jehovah 
fli^liii'/uighes]).  1.  ([<I>a5ai''a;  Vat.  4>apa;  Alex. 
4>aAaia:  Pheleia]).  A  son  of  Klioenai,  one  of  the 
last  members  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24). 

2.  (LXX.  om.  in  Neh.  viii.;  ^eAi'a;  [Vat.  FA.i 
omit:]  Alex.  [KA.-^]  <J>eA€ia:  Fhaliilri.)  One  of 
tlie  I.evites  who  assisted  I'^zra  in  expounding  the 
law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  .afterwards  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10).  He  is  called 
r.iATAS  in  1  Ksdr.  ix.  48. 

PELALFAH  (n;;bb5  [Jehovah  judges]: 
*oAoAia;  [Vat.  F.\.'  onut:]  Pheklia).  The  son 
of  Amzi,  and  ancestor  of  Adaiali  a  priest  at  Jeru- 
salem after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

PELATI'AH  (n^t:i^?l  [Jehovah  delivers]  : 
4>aA€TTia;  [Vat.  4>aAA6T(;  Alex.  ^aAAeria:] 
Phiddas).  1.  Son  of  Hananiuh  the  son  of  Zerub- 
baliel  (I  Chr.  iii.  21).  In  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  he 
is  furtlier  descrilied  as  the  father  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  (*oAaeTTia  [Vat.  -rec] :  .Vlex.  ^aKiTTia). 
One  of  the  ca[)t;iins  of  tlie  marauding  band  of  five 
nundred  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  llezekiah 
made  an  expedition  to  Mount  Seir  and  smote^he 
fugitive  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). 

3.  (*aATia;  [l'"A.i  ^aASem,  corr.  *aAT€ta:] 
Pheltiii)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  and 
probably  the  name  of  a  family,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

4.  (^rT^tp^S:  ^aAri'as;  [Vat.^  in  ver.  1,  ^a.v- 
Tias']  Phellias).  The  sou  of  Benaiah,  and  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom   Ezekiei 
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was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of  doom  recorded 
in  Ez.  xi.  5-12.  The  prophet  in  spirit  saw  him 
stand  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  he 
spoke,  the  same  \ision  showed  him  I'elatiah's  sud- 
den death  (Ez.  xi.  1,  13). 

PE'LEG  (n^9  [stream,  division] :  ^u.\4y, 
[Alex.]  ^aXiKi  [in  1  Chr.  i.  25,  Vat.  *aAex-l 
Ph(iley),  a  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Joktaii 
((ien.  X.  25,  xi.  IG).  The  only  incident  coimected 
with  his  history  is  the  statement  that  "  in  his  days 
was  the  earth  divided"  —  an  event  which  was 
embodied  in  his  name,  Peleg  meaning  "  division." 
This  notice  refers,  not  to  the  general  dispersion  of 
tlie  human  family  subsequently  to  the  Deluge,  but 
to  a  division  of  the  family  of  Eber  himself,  the 
\ounger  branch  of  whom  (the  Joktanids)  migrated 
into  southern  Arabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  Phaliga 
for  a  town  .at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras  with 
the  Euphrates  is  ob.servable  in  consequence  of  the 
remark  of  Winer  (Realwb.)  that  there  is  no  geo- 
graphical name  corresponding  to  Peleg.  At  the 
same  time  the  late  date  of  the  author  who  men- 
tions the  name  (Isidorus  of  Charax)  prevents  any 
great  stress  being  laid  upon  it.  The  separation 
of  the  Joktanids  from  the  stock  whence  the  He- 
brews sprang,  finds  a  place  in  the  Mosaic  table, 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  age  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Deluge.  W.  L.  B. 

PE'LET  (tsbQ  [deliverance]:  *aAeK;  Alex. 
$aA6T:  J'hidei).  1.  A  son  of  Jahdai  in  an  ob- 
scure genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  ClwcpaAriT;  Alex.  <I>aAAr)T:  PhaJlef).  The 
son  of  Azmaveth,  that  is,  either  a  native  of  the 
place  of  that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  David's 
heroes.  He  was  among  the  Benjamites  who  joined 
David  in  Ziglag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

PE'LETH  (nb?  [swiftness]:  ^aXed;  Phe- 
leth).  1.  The  father'of  On  the  Reubenite,  who 
joined  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  their  rebellion 
(Num.  xvi.  1).  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv.  2,  §  2),  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  On,  calls  Peleth  $aAaoi)s,  ap- 
p.arently  identifyino;  him  with  Phai.i.u  the  son  of 
Keuben.  In  the  LXX.  Peleth  is  made  the  son  of 
Reuben,  as  in  the  Sam.  text  and  version,  and  one 
Heb.  MS.  supports  this  rendering. 

2.  ({Vai.  QaKiB:]  Phaleih).  Son  of  Jonathan 
and  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  through  Onani,  his 
son  by  Atar.ah  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

PEL'ETHITES  (\"lb^  :  [.feAeTi,]  <i.eAe0/; 
[Vat.  4>sA€TT€i,  "i>eAf60ei,  4>aATeia;  Alex.  *eA- 
efl^ei,  O(J)eAe066i,  *aAAe00t;  FA.  in  1  Chr.,  4>aA- 
Tia:]    Phek'thi),   mentioned    only  in    the    phrase 

T)bQrTT  ""rilSn,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the 
Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites."  These  two  col- 
lectives designate  a  force  that  was  evidently  David's 
body-guard.  Their  names  have  been  supposed 
either  to  indicate  their  duties,  or  to  be  gentile 
nouns.     Gesenius  renders  them  "  executioners  and 

ruimers,"  comparing  the  D"^27"in^  "'"[^PT,  "exe- 
cutioners and  runners  "  of  a  later  time  (2  K.  xi. 
4, 19);  and  the  unused  roots  n"13  and  HvQ     aa 

'  '  -T  -  t' 

to  both  of  which  we  shall  speak  later,  admit  this 
sense.  In  favor  of  this  view,  the  supposed  parallel 
phrase,  and  the  duties  in  which  these  innards  were 
employed,  may  be  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  retain  their  names  untranslated ; 
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and  the  S3  riac  and  Targ.  Jon.  translate  them  dif- 
ferently from  the  rendering  above  and  from  each 
other.  In  one  place,  moreover,  the  Gittites  are 
mentioned  with  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites 
among  David's  troops  (2  Sam.  xv.  18);  and  else- 
where we  read  of  the  Cherethini,  who  -bear  the 
same  name  in  the  plural,  either  as  a  Philistine 
tribe  or  as  Philistines  themselves  (1  Sanj.  xxx.  14; 
Ez.  XXV.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  (Jesenius  objects  that 
Da\id's  body-guard  would  scarcely  have  been  chosen 
from  a  nation  so  hateful  to  the  Israelites  as  the 
Philistines.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  David 
in  his  later  years  may  have  mistrusted  his  Israelite 
soldiers,  and  uehed  on  the  Philistine  troops,  some  of 
whom,  with  Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  evidently  a 
Philistine,  and  not  an  Israelite  from  Oath  [Ittai], 
were  faithful  to  him  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  re- 
bellion. He  also  argues  that  it  is  improbable  that 
two  synonymous  appelLitions  should  be  thus  used 
together;  but  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  both 
names  signify  Philistines,  whereas  they  may  desig- 
nate Philistine  tribes.  (See  Tlies.  pp.  719,  1107.) 

The  Egyptian  monuments  throw  a  fresh  light 
upon  this  subject.  From  them  we  find  that  kings 
of  the  XlXth  and  XXth  dynasties  had  in  their 
service  mercenaries  of  a  nation  called  SHAYRE- 
TANA,  which  Rameses  III.  conquered,  under  the 
name  "  SHAYRETANA  of  the  Sea.'  This  king 
fought  a- naval  battle  with  the  SH.\YRETANA 
of  the  Sea,  in  alliance  with  the  TOKKAIiEE, 
who  were  evidently,  from  their  physical  character- 
istics, a  kindred  people  to  them,  and  to  the  PE- 
LESATU,  or  Philistines,  also  conquered  by  him. 
The  TOKKAREE  and  the  PELESATU  both 
wear  a  peculiar  dress.  We  thus  learn  that  there 
were  two  peoples  of  the  l\Iediteriai]ean  kindred  to 
the  Philistines,  one  of  which  supplied  mercenaries 
to  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  XlXth  and  XXth 
dynasties.  The  name  SHAYRETANA,  of  which 
the  first  letter  was  also  pronounced  KH,  is  almost 
letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Chere- 
thini; and  shice  the  SHAYRETANA  were  evi- 
dently cognate  to  the  Philistines,  their  identity 
with  the  Cherethim  cannot  be  doubted.  But  if 
the  Cherethim  sujiplied  mercenaries  to  the  l'>gyp- 
tian  kings  in  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  same  name  in  the  designation  of  David's 
liody-guard  denotes  the  same  people  or  tribe.  The 
Egyptian  SHAY'RETANA  of  the  sea  are  prob- 
aVily  the  Cretans.  The  Pelethites,  who,  as  already 
remarked,  are  not  mentioned  except  with  the  Che- 
rethites, have  not  yet  been  similarly  traced  in 
Egyptian  geography,  and  it  is  rash  to  suppose  their 
name  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philistines, 

^n^PG,  for  ''iyiKJ^Q;  for,  as  Gesenius  remarks, 
this  contraction  is  not  jjossille  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. The  similarity,  however,  of  the  two  names 
would  favor  the  idea  which  is  sugge.sted  by  the 
mention  together  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites 
tliat  the  latter  were  of  the  PhOistine  stock  as  well 
as  the  former.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  names 
both  may  be  connected  with  the  migration  of  the 
Philistines.     As  already  noticed,   the  former  has 


a  Michaelis  rhilist.Tos  *'jn'^3,  dictos  esse  censet, 
ntpote  exsuUs(\.  rad.  Niph.  no.  3)  ut  idem  valeat  quod 
AAX6(j>«Aoi  (ne$.  p.  719). 

b  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  curious  work  by  a 
Scotch   divine,   Archibald  Simson  by  name,   entitled 
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been  derived  from  the  root  i"!"^-^!  "1^6  cut,  cutoff, 
destroyed,"  in  Niphal  "he  was  cut  off  from  hia 
country,  driven  into  exile,  or  expelled,"  so  that  we 
might  as  well  read  "exiles""  as   "executioners." 

The  latter,  from  H^D,  an  unused  root,  the  Arab. 

v;>Ai,    "he  escaped,  fled,"   both  being  cognate 

to  t3v9,  "he  was  smooth,"  thence  "he  slipped 
away,  escaped,  and  caused  to  escape,"  where  the 
renderirg  "the  fugitives  "  is  at  least  as  admissible 
as  "the  runners.''  If  we  compare  these  .two  names 
so  rendered  with  the  gentile  name  of  the  Philistine 

nation   itself,  "^iJlti^vQ,  "a  wanderer,  stranger," 

from  the  unused  root  ti?|pD,  "he  wandered  or 
emigrated,"  these  jirevious  inferences  seem  to  be- 
come irresistible.  The  appropriateness  of  the  names 
of  these  triles  to  the  duties  of  David's  body- 
guard would  then  be  accidental,  though  it  does 
not  seem  unlikely  that  they  should  have  gi\en 
rise  to  the  adoption  in  later  times  of  other  appel- 
lations for  the  royal  body-guard,  definitely  signi- 
fying "  executioners  and   runners."     If,  however, 

"^rilp^n"}  "^n^Sn  meant  nothing  but  execu- 
tioners and  rumiers,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
change  to  D"»!J"im  "'"iSn,  R.  S.  P. 

"  •   T    T  :  .T    - 

PELI'AS  (neSi'a.-;  Alex.  naiSeias:  Pdias). 
A  corru]ition  of  Bedkiah  (1  Esilr.  ix.  34;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  'ih).  Our  translators  followed  the  Vul- 
gate. 

PELICAN  (nS|l,  Idaih:  -neXtKav,  upveov, 
Xo^uaiXsajj/,  KarappaKTris-  onocioialus,  pelican). 
Amongst  the  unclean  liirds  mention  is  made  of  the 
kdath  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  17).  The  suppliant 
psalmist  compares  his  condition  to  "a  kdalh  in  the 
wilderness"  (Ps.  cii.  6).  As  a  mark  of  the  deso- 
lation that  was  to  come  upon  Edom,  it  is  said  that 
"the  kaath  and  the  bittern  should  pos.sess  it"  (Is. 
xxxiv.  11).  The  same  words  are  spoken  of  Nine- 
veh (Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  these  two  last  places  the 
A.  V.  has  "cormorant "'  in  the  text,  and  "pelican" 
in  the  margin.  The  best  authorities  are  in  favor 
of  the  pelican  being  the  bird  denoted  by  kaath. 
The  etymology  of  the  name,  from  a  word  meaning 
"to  vomit,"  leads  al.so  to  the  same  conclusion,  for 
it  doubtless  has  reference  to  the  habit  which  this 
bird  has  of  pressing  its  under  mandible  against  its 
breast,  in  order  to  assist  it  to  disgorge  the  contents 
of  its  capacious  pouch  for  its  young.  This  is, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
fable  about  the  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its 
own  blood,  the  red  nail  on  the  upper  mandible  serv- 
ing to  complete  the  delusion.* 

The  expression  "  pelican  of  the  wilderness  ''  has, 
with  no  good  rea.son,  been  supposed  by  some  to 
prove  that  the  kaath  cannot  be  denoted  by  this  bird. 
Shaw  {Trav.  ii.  30-3,  8vo  ed.)  says  "the  pelican 
must  of  necessity  starve  in  the  desert,"  as  it  is 
essentially  a  water  bird.  In  answer  to  this  oljec- 
tion,  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  that  the  term 


"  Hieroglyphica  Animalium,  Vegetabilium  et  Metallo- 
runi.  quae  in  Scripturis  sacris  repcriuntur,"  Edinb. 
1622,  4to.  In  this  work  are  some  wild  fancies  about 
the  pelican,  which  serve  to  sliow  the  state  of  zoology, 
etc.,  at  the  period  iu  wUich  the  author  lived. 
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midbar  ("wilderness"')  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  barren  sandy  spots  destitute  of  water.  "  llie 
idea,"  says  Prof.  Stanley,  "  is  that  of  a  wide  open 
space,  with  or  witliout  iictual  pasture;  the  country 
of  the  nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
agricultural  and  settled  people"  [S.  if  P.  p  48G, 
5th  ed.)"  I'ehcans  (Pelccanus  onocrotalag)  are 
often  seen  associated  in  large  flocks ;  at  other  times 
single  individuals  may  be  observe!  sitting  in  lonely 
and  pensive  silence  on  the  ledge  of  some  rock  a  few 
feet  abo\e  the  surface  of  the  water.  (See  Kitto, 
Pict.  Bib.  on  I's.  cii.  0.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
is  the  particnlir  point  in  the  nature  or  character 
of  the  pelican  with  vvhich  the  psalmist  compares 
his  pitiable  condition.  Some  have  supposed  that 
it  consists  in  the  loud  cry  of  the  bird:  compare 
"the  voice  of  my  sigliing"  (ver.  5).  We  are  in- 
clined to  lielieve  that  reference  is  made  to  its  gen- 
eral aspect  a5  it  sits  in  apparent  mi  lancholy  mood, 
with  its  l)ill  restin;;  on  \U  breast.  There  is,  we 
think,  little  douht  Init  that  the  pelican  is  the  b\alli 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Oedmann's  opinion 
that  the  Pdccunus  f/rnculu:t,  the  shag  cormorant 
(Verm.  Sainm.  iii.  57),  and  Bocbart's,  that  the 
"  bittern  "  is  intended,  are  unsupported  by  any 
good  evidence.     The  P.  onocrolalus  (common  pel- 


Felecnniis  onocrotalus. 

ican)  and  the  P.  crispiiis  are  often  observed  in 
Palestine,  Egypt,  etc  Of  the  latter  INlr.  Tristram 
observed  an  immense  flock  swimming  out  to  sea 
n-ithin  sight  of  Mount  Carmel  [Ibis,  i.  37).'' 

W.  H. 

PEL'ONITE,  THE  C'^lb^rt  [see  below] : 
6  ^eXiavi  [Vat.  -j/f  i],  Alex,  o  ^aWaivi,  I  Chr.  xi. 
27;  6  ^eWaiDL,  [Vat.  FA.  o  ^eSonvet,]  1  Chr.  xi. 
36;  (5  e/c  4>aAAoi"?,  [t'omp.  6  4>a,\\oi)i/i,]  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  10  :  J'/kiIouI/cs,  Phehmite^,  J'lnilJniiili.f). 
Two  of  David's  mighty  men,  Melez  and  .-Vhijah, 
are  called  Pelonites  (1  Chr.  xi.  27,  36).  From  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  10,  it  appeal's  that  the  former  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  "Pelonite  "  would  there- 
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fore  be  an  appellation  derived  from  his  place  of 
birth  or  residence.  But  in  the  Targum  of  R 
.Joseph  it  is  evidently  regarded  as  a  patronymic 
and  is  rendered  in  the  last  mentioned  passiige  "  of 
the  seed  of  Pelan."  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  .xxiii. 
Helez  is  called  (ver.  26)  "the  Paltite,"  that  is,  as 
Bertheau  (on  1  Cln\  xi.)  conjectures,  of  Beth-Palet, 
or  lieth-Phelet,  in  the  south  of  .ludali.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  "  Pelonite "  is  the  correct 
reading.  [See  PAi/riTE.]  "  Ahijah  tlie  Pelonite" 
appears  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  as  "  Kliam  tlie  son  of  • 
Ahitho|(htl  the  Gilonite,"  of  which  tlie  former  is  a 
corruption;  "Ahijah"  forming  tlie  first  p.^rt  of 
■>  Ah.thopiiel,"  and  "Pelonite"  and  "(iilonite" 

differing  only  l)y  D  and  3.  If  we  follow  the  LXX. 
of  1  (  hr.  xxvii.  the  place  from  which  llelez  took  his 
name  would  be  of  the  Ibrm  Plialhi,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  elsewhere,  and  the  LXX.  must  have  had 
a  diftiirently  pointed  text.  In  Heb.  peluni  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  6  Seli/a,  "such  aone: "  it  still 
exists  in  Arabic  and  in  the  Spanisli  Bun  Fiilnno, 
"  Mr.  So-and-so."  W.  A.  W. 

PEN.     [Writing.] 

PEN'IEL  (^^"35;  Samar.  bS  *12D  [see 
below] :  elSos  0eoC:  P/ianiul,  and  so  also  Peshito). 
The  name  vvhicli  Jacob  gave  to  the  jjlace  in  which 
he  had  wrestled  with  God :  "  He  called  the  name 
of  the  place  '  lace  of  El,'  for  I  have  seen  Elohim 
face  to  face "  (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  With  that  sin- 
gular correspondence  between  the  two  parts  of  this 
narrati\e  which  has  Ijeen  already  noticed  under 
JI.\n.\NAiM,  there  is  apparently  an  allusion  to  the 
liestowal  of  the  name  in  xxxiii.  10,  where  Jacob 
says  to  I'isau,  "  1  ha\'e  seen  thy  face  as  one  sees  the 
lace  of  Elohim."  In  xxxii.  31,  and  the  other  pas- 
sages in  which  the  name  occurs,  its  ibrm  is  changed 
to  Pi;nuel.  On  this  change  the  lexicographers 
throw  no  light.  It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that 
Penuel  was  the  original  form  "of  the  name,  and 
that  the  slight  change  to  Peniel  was  made  by 
.Incob  or  by  the  historian  to  suit  his  allusion  to 
the  circumstance  under  which  the  patriarch  first 
saw  it.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  Penu-el 
u  all.  The  promontory  of  the  Jias  es-Slnikah,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  aijove  Beirut,  was  formerly 
called  Theouprosopnn,  probably  a  translation  of 
Peniel,  or  its  Phoenician  equivalent.  G. 

PENIX'NAH  (n332  [coral]  :  iivvi.va: 
Pitentuna),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah,  the 
other  being  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  i.  2). 

*  PENKNIFE(Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  [Knife.] 
PENNY,  PENNYWORTH.  In  the  A. 
v.,  in  several  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  "penny," 
either  alone  or  in  the  compound  "  peimyworth," 
occurs  as  tiie  rendering  of  the  Greek  Srii/dpioy, 
the  name  of  the  Itoman  denarius  (Matt.  xx.  2, 
xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15;  Luke  xx.  24;  John 
vi.  7;  Rev.  vi.  6).  The  denarius  was  the  chief 
Roman  silver  coin,  from  the  beginning  of  the  coin- 
age of  the  city  to  the  early  part  of  the  third  century. 
Its  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  a  silver  piece 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  earlier  Byzantines.  Th€ 
states  that  arose  from   the  ruins  of    the  Roman 


a  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  pelican,  after 
having  filled  its  pouch  with  fish  aud  mollusks,  often 
does  retire  miles  inland  away  from  water,  to  some  spot 
where  it  consumes  the  couteuts  of  its  pouch. 


t>  "  P  crispiis  breeds  in  vast  numbers  in  the  flat 
plain  of  the  Dobrudscha  (iu  European  Turkey);  ita 
habits  there  bear  out  3'our  remark  of  the  pelican  re- 
tiring inland  to  digest  its  food."  — 11.  B.  Tristram. 
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empire  imitated  the  coinage  of  the  imperial  mints, 
and  in  general  called  their  principal  siher  coin  the 
denarius,  whence  the  French  name  atnur  and  the 
Italian  demiro.  The  chief  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  and 
for  a  long  period  the  only  one,  corresponded  to  the 
denarius"  of  the  Continent.  It  continued  to  be 
current  under  the  Normans,  Plantagenets,  and 
Tudors,  though  latterly  little  used.  It  is  called 
penny,  denarius,  or  denier,  which  explains  the 
employment  of  the  first  word  in  the  A.  V.  fin 
,  Udal's  version  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  (1549) 
the  word  is  Anglicized  by  "denarie."]     R.  S.  1'. 

PENTATEUCH,  THE.  The  Greek  name 
given  to  the  five  books  commonly  called  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses  (^  TrevrdTevxos  sc.  /Si/3Aos;  I'en- 
tateuchussc.  liber;  the  fivefold  book;  from  revxos, 
which  meaning  originally  "vessel,  instrument,"  etc, 
came  in  Alexandrine  Greek  to  mean  "  book  ")•  I" 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  was  called  "  the 
Law  of  Moses"  (Ezr.  vii.  (>);  or  » tlie  book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses"  (Neh.  viii.  1);  or  simply  "the 
Book  of  Moses  "  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xiii.  1 ;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  4,  XXXV.  12).  This  was  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  our  existing  Pentateuch;  The  book  which 
was  discovered  in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  which  is  entitled  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14) 
"the  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,"  was  substantially,  it  would  seem,  the  same 
volume,  though  it  may  have  undergone  some  re- 
vision by  Ezra.  In  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  30,  it  is  styled 
"the  book  of  the  Covenant,"  and  so  also  in  2  K. 
xxiii.  2.  21,  whilst  in  2  K.  xxii.  8  Ililkiah  says,  I 
have  found  "the  book  of  the  Law."  Still  earlier 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  we  find  a  "  hook  of 
the  Law  of  Jehovah"  in  use  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9). 
And  this  was  probably  the  earliest  designation,  for 
a  "book  of  the  Law"  is  mentioned  in  Deuter- 
onomy (xxxi.  2G),  though  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  nanje  as  there  used  refers  to  the  w  hole  Penta- 
teuch, or  only  to  Deuteronomy;  probably,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  applies  only  to  the  latter.  The  present 
Jews  usually  call  the  whole  by  the  name  of  Tvroh, 
i.  e.  "  the  Law,"  or    Torath  Mosheli,    "  the    Law 

of   Moses."     The    Rabbinical    title   is     n^'J^r] 

m'^nn  "^tt'TH^n,  "  the  five-fifths  of  the  Law." 
In  the  preface  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  it  is  called  "the  Law,"  which  is  also  a 
usual  name  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt, 
xii.  5,  xxii.  36,  40;  Luke  x.  26;  John  viii.  5,  17). 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Moses  stands  briefly  for 
the  whole  work  ascribed  to  him  (Luke  xxiv.  27). 
FinaUy,  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  sometimes 
called  a  potiori  jKirte,  "the  Law"  (Matt.  v.  18; 
Luke  xvi.  17;  John  vii.  49,  x.  34,  xii.  34).  In 
John  XV.  2.5;  Rom.  iii.  19,  words  from  the  Psalms, 
and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21  from  Isaiah,  are  quoted  as 
words  of  the  Law. 

The  division  of  the  whole  work  into  five  parts 
has  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to  be  original. 
Others  (as  Leusden,  Hiivernick,  and  Lengerke), 
with  more  probability,  think  that  the  division  was 
made  by  the  (ireek  translators.  For  the  titles  of 
the  several  books  are  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  (Jreek 
origin.  The  Hebrew  names  are  merely  taken  from 
the  first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance only  designated  particular  sections  and  not 
whole  books.  The  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  form 
a  single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  divided  not  into 
books,  but  into  the  larger  and  smaller  sections  called 
Parshiijvth  and  Serlarim      Besides  this,  the  Jews 
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distri  jute  all  the  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  under  tht 
two  heads  of  affirmative  and  negative  precepts.  Of 
the  iurnier  they  reckon  248 ;  because,  according  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  Rabbins,  so  many  are  the  parts 
of  the  human  body:  of  the  latter  they  make  365, 
which  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  also 
the  number  of  veins  in  the  human  body.  Accord- 
ingly the  Jews  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  613 
precepts :  and  in  order  that  these  precepts  may  be 
perpetually  kept  in  mind,  they  are  wont  to  carry  a 
piece  of  cloth  foursquare,  at  the  four  corners  of 
which  they  have  fringes  consisting  of  8  threads 
a-piece,   fastened  in  5   knots.     These  fringes  are 

called  n'^^"'^,  a  word  which  in  numbers  denotes 
600:  add  to  this  the  8  threads  and  the  5  knots, 
and  we  get  the  613  precepts.  The  five  knots  de- 
note the  five  books  of  Moses.  (See  Bab.  Talmud, 
Mrtccoth,  sect.  3  ;  Maimon.  Prtf.  to  Jad  Ha- 
c/iazaka/i ;  Leusden,  PInlol.  p.  33.)  Both  Philo 
{de  Abraham.,  ad  init.)  and  Josephus  (c.  Ajnon.  i. 
8)  recognize  the  division  now  current.  As  no  rea- 
son for  this  division  can  satisfactorily  be  found  in 
the  structure  of  the  work  itself,  Vaihinger  sup- 
poses that  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number 
five  led  to  its  adojjtion.  F'or  ten  is  the  symbol  of 
completion  or  perfection,  as  we  see  in  the  ten 
commandments  [and  so  in  Genesis  we  have  ten 
"generations"],  and  therefore  five  is  a  number 
which  as  it  were  confesses  imperfection  and  proph- 
esies completion.  The  Law  is  not  perfect  without 
the  Prophets,  for  the  Prophets  are  in  a  special 
sense  the  liearers  of  the  Promise;  and  it  is  the 
Promise  which  completes  the  Law.  This  is  ques- 
tionable. I'here  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  division  of  the  Pentateuch  influenced  the 
arrangement  of  the  Psalter  in  five  books.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  five  Megilloth  of  the 
Hagiographa  (Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ec- 
c),?siastes,  and  Esther),  which  in  many  Hebrew 
iliiiles  are  placed  immediately  after  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

I'or  the  several  names  and  contents  of  the  Five 
Books  we  refer  to  the  articles  on  each  Book,  where 
questions  affecting  their  integrity  and  genuineness 
aie  also  discussed.  In  the  article  on  Genesis  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  whole  work  is  pointed  out. 
We  need  only  Ijriefly  observe  here  that  this  work, 
beirinning  with  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  primitive  world,  passes  on  to  deal  more 
especially  with  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish 
family.  It  gives  at  length  the  personal  history  of 
the  three  great  Fathers  of  the  family:  it  then  de- 
scribes how  the  family  grew  into  a  nation  in  Egypt, 
tells  us  of  its  oppression  and  deliverance,  of  its  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  with  all  its  enactments  both  civil  and 
religious,  of  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  of 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  many  im- 
portant events  which  befell  them  before  their  en- 
trance into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  finally  con-' 
eludes  with  Moses'  last  discourses  and  his  death. 
The  unity  of  the  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now 
generally  recognized.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection 
of  loose  fragments  carelessly  put  together  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  liears  evident  traces  of  design  and 
purpose  in  its  composition.  Even  those  who  dis- 
cover different  authors  in  the  earlier  books,  and 
who  deny  that  I  )euteronomy  was  written  by  Moses, 
are  still  of  ojjinion  that  the  work  in  its  present 
form  is  a  connected  whole,  and  was  at   least  re- 
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duceil  to  its  present  shape  by  a  single  reviser  or 
editor." 

Tlie  question  lias  also  been  raised,  whether  the 
Book  of  Joshua  does  not,  properly  speakinc;,  con- 
stitute an  integral  portion  of  this  work.  To  this 
question  Ewald  {Gesc/i.  i.  175),  Knobel  (Genesis, 
Vorlieni.  §  1,  2),  Lengerke  (Kenaan,  Ixxxiii.),  and 
Stiihelin  {Krit  Unters.  p.  91)  give  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  They  seem  to  have  been  led  to  do  so, 
partly  because  they  imagine  that  the  two  docu- 
ments, the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic,  which  char- 
acterize the  earlier  books  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  may 
still  be  traced,  like  two  streams,  the  waters  of 
which  never  wholly  mingle  though  they  flow  in  the 
same  channel,  running  on  through  the  book  of 
Joshua;  and  partly  because  the  same  work  which 
contains  the  promise  of  the  land  ((jen.  xv.)  must 
contain  also  — so  they  argue  —  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise.  But  such  grounds  are  far  too  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  to  support  the  hypothesis  which  rests 
upon  them.  All  that  seems  probable  is,  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  received  a  final  revision  at  the 
hands  of  Ezra,  or  some  earlier  prophet,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  books  of  the  Law. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  Samaritans,  who  it  is  well 
known  did  not  possess  the  other  books  of  Scripture, 
have  besides  the  Pentateuch  a  book  of  Joshua  (see 
Chronioin  S'linaritnnuiii,  etc.,  ed.  Juyiiboll,  Lugd. 
Bat.  18+8),  indicates  no  doubt  an  early  association 
of  the  one  with  the  "other;  but  is  no  proof  that 
they  originally  constituted  one  work,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  Otherwise  the  Samaritans  would  nat- 
urally have  adopted  the  canonical  recension  of 
Joshua.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  Vive  Books 
of  Moses  as  one  separate  and  complete  work.  For 
a  detailed  view  of  the  several  books  we  must  refer, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  .\rticles  where  they  are 
severally  discussed.  The  questions  which  we  have 
left  for  this  article  are  those  connected  with  the 
authorship  and  date  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole. 

It  is  necessary  Iiere  at  the  outset  to  state  the 
exact  nature  of  the  investigation  which  lies  before 
us.  JIany  English  readers  are  alarmed  when  they 
are  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  critical  investigation 
renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  whole  Pentateuch 
in  its  present  form  was  the  work  of  INIoses.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  strange  confusion  in  many 
minds.  They  sup[)ose  that  to  surrender  the  rec- 
ognized authorship  of  a  sacred  book  is  to  surrender 
the  truth  of  the  book  itself.  Yet  a  little  reflection 
should  suffice  to  correct  such  an  error.  For  who 
can  say  now  who  wrote  the  books  of  Samuel,  or 
Kutli,  or  Job,  or  to  what  authorship  many  of  the 
Psalms  are  to  be  ascribed  ?  We  are  quite  sure 
that  these  books  were  not  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  scarcely  less  sure 
that  many  of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  Uavid  were 
not  written  by  him,  and  our  own  translators  have 
signified  the  doubtfulness  of  the  inscriptions  by 
separating  them  from  the  Psalms,  of  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text  they  were  made  to  form  a  constituent 


«  See  Ewald,  Gexchichle,  i.  175  ;  and  Staheli^j 
Krhisch.    Unter.i.  p.  1. 

h  It  is  strange  to  see  how  widely  the  misconception 
which  we  are  anxious  to  obviate  extends.  A  learned 
writer,  in  a  recent  publication,  says,  in  reference  to 
the  alleged  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
Pentateuch  :  "  This  exclusive  use  of  tlie  one  Divine 
Name  in  some  portions,  and  of  the  other  in  other 
portions,  it  is  said,  characterizes  two  different  authors 
living  at  different  times  ;  and  consequently  Genesis  is 
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part.  These  books  of  Scripture,  however,  and  these 
divine  poems,  lose  not  a  whit  of  their  value  or  of 
their  authority  because  the  names  of  their  authors 
have  perished.  Truth  is  not  a  thing  dependeni" 
on  names.  So  likewise,  if  it  should  t'urn  out  tha 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  written  bj 
Moses,  neither  their  inspiration  nor  their  trust- 
worthiness is  thereliy  diminished.  All  will  admit 
that  one  portion  at  least  of  the  Pentateuch  —  the 
34th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  gives  the 
account  of  Moses"  death  —  was  not  written  by  him. 
But  in  making  this  admission  the  principle  for 
which  we  contend  is  conceded,  ('ommon  sense 
compels  us  to  regard  this  chapter  as  a  later  ad- 
dition. Why  then  may  not  other  later  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  work '?  If  common  sense 
leads  u.s  to  such  a  conclusion  in  one  instance,  crit- 
ical examination  may  do  so  on  sufficient  grounds 
in  another.'' 

At  diflferent  times  suspicions  have  been  enter- 
tained that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  is 
not  the  Pentateuch  of  the  earliest  age,  and  that 
the  work  must  have  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions and  additions  before  it  assumed  its  present 
shape. 

So  early  as  the  second  century  we  find  tlie  author 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies  calling  in  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Accordhig  to 
him  the  Law  was  only  given  orally  by  Moses  to 
the  seventy  ciders,  aj^d  not  consigned  to  writing  till 
after  his  death;  it  subsequently  underwent  manj 
changes,  was  cornqited  more  and  more  l>y  means 
of  the  false  prophets,  and  was  especially  filled  with 
erroneous  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  (iod,  and 
unworthy  represent;itions  of  the  characters  of  the 
Patriarchs  {Bom.  ii.  38,  43,  iii.  4,  47 ;  Neander, 
Gnost.  Sysleme,  380).  A  statement  of  this  kind, 
unsupported,  and  coming  from  an  heretical,  and 
therefore  suspicious  source,  may  seem  of  little 
moment:  it  is  however  remarkable,  so  far  as  it 
indicates  an  early  tendency  to  cast  off'  the  received 
traditions  respecting  the  books  of  Scripture;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  tliis  was  done 
cautiously,  because  such  an  opinion  respecting  the 
Pentateuch  was  said  to  be  for  the  advanced  Chris- 
tian only,  and  not  for  the  simple  and  uidearned. 

Jerome,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  seen  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  alto- 
gether, in  its  present  form,  the  work  of  Moses;  for 
he  oliserves  (cmitra  HtLiid.):  "  Sive  Mosen  dicere 
volueris  auctorem  Pentateuchi  sive  Esram  ejusdem 
instauratorem  operis,"  with  reference  apparently  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  on  the  subject.  Aben  Ezra 
(tllC7),  in  his  Comm.  on  Deut.  i.  1,  threw  out 
some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  autliorsbip  of  certain 
passages,  such  as  Gen.  xii.  (5,  Deut.  iii.  10,  11, 
xxxi.  9,  which  he  either  explained  as  later  inter- 
polations, or  left  as  mysteries  which  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  unravel.  For  centuries,  however,  the 
Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the  Church 
without  question  as  written  by  Moses.     The  age 


composed  of  two  different  documents,  the  one  Elohi.stic, 
the  other  Jehovistic,  which  moreover  differ  in  state- 
ment ;  and  consequently  this  book  was  not  written  by 
Moses,  and  is  neither  inspired  nor  trustworthy  "  (Aii/s 
In  Faith,  p.  190).  How  it  follows  that  a  book  is  neither 
inspired  nor  trustworthy  because  its  authorship  is  un- 
known we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  A  largo  jjiirt  of 
the  canon  must  be  saeriliced,  if  we  are  only  to  receire 
books  whose  authorship  is  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
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of  criticism  had  not  yet  come.  The  first  signs  of 
its  approach  were  seen  in  the  17th  century.  In  the 
year  1G51  we  find  Hobbes  writing:  "  Videtur  Pen- 
tateuchus  potius  de  Mose  quam  o  Mose  scriptus" 
(Leviiidian,  c.  '3.3).  Spinoza  {Tract.  Tlicvl.-PuUt. 
2.  8,  9,  pulihshed  in  1679)  set  himself  boldly  to 
controvert  the  received  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  alleged  against  it  (1)  later  names  of 
places,  as  Gen.  xiv.  14  comp.  with  Judg.  .wiii.  29 ; 

(2)  the  continuation  of  the  history  beyond  the  days 
of  Moses,   Ex.   xvi.  .3.5  conip.   with  Josh.  v.   12; 

(3)  tlie  statement  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  ;J1,  "  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel." 
Spinoza  maintained  that  Moses  issued  his  com- 
mands to  the  elders,  that  by  them  they  were  written 
down  and  communicated  to  the  people,  and  that 
later  they  were  collected  and  assigned  to  suitable 
passages  in  Moses'  life.  He  considered  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  indelited  to  Ezra  for  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears.  Other  writers  began  to 
suspect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  composed  of 
written  documents  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses. 
So  Vitringa  {Uiiserv.  Sncr.  i.  3);  Le  Clerc  {tie 
Script.  Ptntatcuchi.,  §  11),  and  R.  Simon  [Hist. 
Critique  du  V.  T.  lib.  i.  c.  7,  Rotterdam,  1685). 
According  to  the  last  of  these  writers.  Genesis  was 
composed  of  earlier  documents,  the  Laws  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  the  work  of  Moses,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  history  «as  written  by  the  public 
scribe  who  is  mentioned  in  the  book.  Le  Clerc 
supposed  that  the  priest  who,  according  to  2  K. 
xvii.  27,  was  sent  to  instruct  the  Samaritan  colon- 
ists, was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  handled  with  anything  like  a  discern- 
ing criticism.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a 
layman,  whose  studies  we  might  ha\e  supposed 
wo«dd  scarcely  have  led  him  to  such  an  investiga- 
tion. In  the  year  175-3,  there  appeared  at  Bnissels 
a  work,  entitled:  "Conjectures  sur  les  Memoires 
originaux,  dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour 
composer  le  Livre  de  Genese."  It  was  written  in 
his  C9th  year  by  Astruc,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  Court 
Physician  to  Louis  XIV.  His  critical  eye  had 
observed  that  throughout  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
as  far  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to 
be  found  of  two  original  documents,  each  charac 
terized  by  a  distinct  use  of  the  names  of  (iod ;  the 
one  by  the  name  Elohim,  and  the  other  by  the 
name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two  principal  docu 
ments,  he  supposed  Moses  to  have  made  use  of  ter. 
others  in  the  composition  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
work.  Astruc  was  followed  by  several  German 
writers  on  the  path  which  he  had  traced ;  by  Jeru- 
salem in  his  Letters  an  the  Mosaic  Writings  and 
Plnlosophy;  liy  Schultens,  in  his  Dissertatio  qua 
disqidiitur,  unde  Muses  res  in  libra  Geneseos  de- 
scriptns  didicerit :  and  with  considerable  learning 
and  critical  acumen  by  Ilgen  (  Urkvnden  der  .Jeru- 
saleviischtn  Tempelnrchivs,  ler  Theil,  Halle,  1798), 
■  and  Eichhorn  {liiideitung  in  d.  A.  T.). 

But  this  "  documentary  hypothesis,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  too  conservative  and  too  rational  for 
some  critics.  Vater,  in  his  Commentar  iib.  den 
Pentateuch,  1815,  and  A.  T.  Hartmann,  in  his 
Linguist.  Einl.  in  d.  Stud,  der  Biicher  dcs  A.  Test. 
1818,  maintained  that  the  Pentateuch  consisted 
merely  of  a  numlier  of  fi-agments  loosely  strung 
together  without  order  or  desijjn.  The  former  sup- 
Dosed  a  collection  of  laws,  made  in  the  times  of 
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David  and  Solomon,  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  the  whole:  that  this  was  the  book  discovered  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  that  its  fragments  were 
afterwards  incorporated  in  Deuteronomy.  All  the 
rest,  consisting  of  fragments  of  history  and  of  laws 
written  at  difierent  periods  up  to  this  time,  were, 
according  to  him,  collected  and  shaped  into  their 
present  form  between  the  times  of  Josiah  and  the 
Babylonish  Exile.  Hartmann  also  brings  down  the 
date  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  as  late  as  the  Exile. 
This  has  been  called  the  "  Fragmentary  hypothesis." 
Both  of  these  have  now  been  superseded  by  the 
"  Supplementary  hypothesis,"  which  has  been 
adopted  with  various  modifications  by  De  Wette, 
lileek,  Stiilielin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel, 
Bunsen,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Schultz,  Vaihinger,  and 
others.  They  all  alike  recognize  two  documents 
in  the  Pentateuch.  They  suppose  the  narrative  of 
the  Elohist,  the  more  ancient  writer,  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Jehovist 
or  later  writer  making  use  of  this  document,  added 
to  and  commented  upon  it,  sometimes  transcribing 
portions  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes  incorporating 
the  substance  of  it  into  his  own  work. 

But  though  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they 
differ  widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus, 
for  instance,  De  Wette  distinguishes  between  the 
Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  in  the  first  four  Books, 
and  attributes  Deuteronomy  to  a  different  writer 
altogether  (Kin/.,  ins  A.  T.  §  150  ff. ).  So  also 
Lengerke,  though  with  some  differences  of  detail 
in  the  portions  he  assigns  to  the  two  editors.  The 
last  places  the  Elohist  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
the  .lehovistic  editor  in  that  of  Hczekiah;  whereas 
Tuch  puts  the  first  under  Saul,  and  the  second 
under  Solomon.  Stiihelin,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clares for  the  identity  of  the,  Deuteronomist  and 
the  Jehovist:  and  supposes  the  last  to  have  written 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the  Elohist  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  Hupfeld  (die  Quellen  der  Genesis) 
finds,  in  Genesis  at  least,  traces  of  three  authors,  an 
earlier  and  a  later  Elohist,  as  well  as  the  Jehovist. 
He  is  peculiar  in  regarding  the  Jehovistic  portion 
as  an  altogether  original  document,  written  in 
entire  independence,  and  without  the  knowledge 
even  of  the  Elohistic  record.  A  later  editor  or 
compiler,  he  thinks,  found  the  two  books,  and 
threw  them  into  one.  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog's 
Encyklopddie)  is  also  of  opinion  that  portions  of 
three  original  documents  are  to  lie  found  in  the 
first  four  books,  to  which  he  adds  some  fragments 
of  the  .32d  and  34th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  Fifth  Book,  according  to  him,  is  liy  a  different 
and  much  later  writer.  The  Pre-elohist  he  sup- 
poses to  liave  flourished  about  1200  b.  c,  the 
I'Llohist  some  200  years  later,  the  Jehovist  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8th  century  B.  c,  and  the  Deuter- 
onomist in  tlie  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  writers  above  men- 
tioned in  recognizing  two  distinct  documents  as 
the  V)asis  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  its  earlier 
portions;  but  he  entirely  severs  himself  from  (liem 
in  maintaining  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of 
Moses.  His  theory  is  this:  the  kernel  or  first 
foundatioji  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  he  found  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.),  which  was 
written  by  Moses  himself,  and  afterwards  incorpo 
rated  into  the  body  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  at 
present  stands.  The  rest  of  the  Laws  given  in  the 
wilderness,  till  the  people  reached  the  plains  of 
Moab,  were  communicated  orally  by  Moses  and 
taken  down  by  the  priests,  whose  business  il   was 
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thus  to  pro\ide  for  their  preservation  (Deut.  xvii. 
11,  comp.  xxiv.  8,  xxxiii.  10;  Lev.  x.  11,  comp. 
XV.  31).  Iiuisniuch  as  Deuteronomy  does  not  pre- 
suppose the  existence  in  writinif  of  the  entire  ear- 
lier leiiislation,  but  on  the  contrary  recapitulates  it 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  we  are  not  obliged  to  as- 
sume tliat  the  proper  codification  of  the  Lavv  took 
place  during  the  forty  years"  wanderinLi;  in  the  dts- 
ert.  This  was  done,  however,  shortly  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  that  sacred 
soil  was  the  first  definite  portion  of  the  history  of 
Israel  written ;  and  the  writing  of  the  history  it- 
self necessitated  a  full  and  tomilete  account  of  the 
IMosaic  legislation.  A  man,  su(  h  m  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aari  n,  the  priest  (.see  Num.  xxvi.  1,  xxxi. 
21),  wrote  tlie  great  work  begimiiiig  with  the  first 
words  of  Genesis,  including  in  it  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  and  perhaps  gave  only  a  .short  notice  of 
the  last  discouises  of  JNIoses,  because  Moses  had 
written  them  down  with  Lis  own  hand.  A  second 
—  who  may  have  been  Joshua  (see  especially  1  'cut. 
xxxii.  44;  .losh.  xxiv.  26,  and  comp.  on  the  other 
hand  1  i<nm.  x.  25),  who  was  a  prophet,  and  spake 
as  a  prophet,  or  one  of  the  elders  on  whom  Mo-es' 
spirit  rested  (Num.  xi.  25),  ai;d  many  of  whom 
survived  Joslnia  (.losh.  xxiv.  31) — completed  the 
work,  taking  Deuterononi}-,  which  Mosis  had  writ- 
ten, fur  his  model,  and  incorporating  it  into  his 
own  book.  Somewhat  in  this  manner  arose  the 
Torali  (or  Pentateuch),  each  narrator  further 
availing  him.self  when  he  thought  proper  of  other 
written   do:  un  ents. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Delitzs  h,  which  is  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  ctnsiileralion,  and  which  has 
been  adopttd  in  the  main  by  Kurtz  {Gescli.  d.  A. 
B.  i.  §  20,  and  ii.  §  99,  6),  who  formerly  was  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  difFcrei.t  documents,  and 
sided  rather  with  llengstenberi;  and  the  critics  of 
the  extreme  coii.servative  school.  Tiiere  is  this  dif- 
ference, hiiwever,  tiiat  Kurtz  oljects  to  the  view 
that  Deuteionomy  existed  before  the  other  books, 
and  believes  that  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
committed  to  writing  before,  n(it  after,  the  oceupa- 
tioti  of  the  Holy  Land.  Finally,  Sclmltz,  in  his 
recent  work  on  Deuteronomy,  recognizes  two  orig- 
inal documents  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  I^lohistic 
being  the  base  and  groundwork  of  the  whole,  but 
contends  that  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  first 
four  books,  as  well  as  Deuteronomy,  except  the 
concluding  portion,  were  written  by  Moses.  Thus 
he  agrees  with  Delitz.sch  and  Kurtz  in  admitting 
two  documents  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
teronomy, and  with  Stahelin  in  identifying  the 
Deuterononiist  with  the  Jehovist.  That  the.se  three 
writers  more  nearly  approach  the  truth  than  any 
others  who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  existing  Pentateuch,  we  ■avc  con- 
vinced. Which  of  the  three  hypotheses  is  best 
supported  by  facts  and  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  record,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

One  other  theory  has,  however,  to  be  stated  be- 
fore we  pass  on. 

The  author  of  it  stands  quite  alone,  and  jt  is 
pot  likely  that  he  will  ever  find  any  disciple  boTd 
enough  to  adopt  his  theory:  even  his  great  admirer 
Bunsen  forsakes  him  here.  ]5ut  it  is  due  to 
Ewald's  great  and  deserved  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  to  his  uncommon  critical  .sagacity, 
briefly  to  state  what  that  theory  is.  He  di.stin- 
guishes,  then,  seven  different  authors  in  the  great 
Book  of  Origines  or  Primitive  History  (comprising 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua).     The  oldest  histor- 
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ical  work,  of  which  but  a  very  few  fragments  re- 
main, i§  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah.  Then 
follows  a  biography  of  Moses,  of  wliich  also  but 
small  portions  have  been  preserved.  Ihe  third 
and  fourth  documents  are  much  more  perfect" 
these  consist  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  whict 
was  written  in  the  time  of  Samson,  and  the  Boot 
of  Origines,  which  was  written  by  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  Then  comes,  in  the  filth  place, 
the  third  historian  of  the  primitive  times,  or  the 
fir.st  prophetic  narrator,  a  suliject  of  the  northern 
kingdom  in  the  days  of  Elijah  or  Joel.  The  sixth 
document  is  the  work  of  the  fourth  historian  of 
l)rimitive  times,  or  the  second  prophetic  narrator, 
who  lived  between  800  and  750.  Lastly  comes  the 
fifth  historian,  or  third  prophetic  narrator,  who 
flourished  not  long  after  Joel,  and  who  collected 
and  reduced  into  one  corpus  the  various  works  of 
his  predecessors.  The  real  purposes  of  the  history, 
both  in  its  prophetical  and  its  legal  aspects,  began 
now  to  be  discerned.  Some  steps  were  taken  in 
this  direction  l)y  an  uidinown  writer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  century,  u.  c. ;  and  then  in  a  far 
more  comprehensive  manner  by  the  Deuterononiist, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  and  lived 
in  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  apjjeared  the 
poet  who  wrote  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  as  it  is  given 
in  Deuteronomy.  A  somewhat  later  editor  incor- 
porated the  originally  independent  work  of  the  Deu- 
terononiist, and  the  lesser  additions  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, with  the  history  as  left  by  the  fifth  narra- 
tor, and  thus  the  whole  was  finally  completed. 
"  Such,"  s.ays  Ewald  (and  his  words,  seriously 
meant,  read  like  delicate  irony),  "  were  the  strange 
fortunes  which  this  great  work  underw^ent  before  it 
reached  its  present  form." 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  which  have 
been  entertained  by  a  large  number.of  critics,  many 
of  them  men  of  undoubted  piety  as  well  as  learn- 
ing, who  have  found  themselves  compelled,  after 
careful  investigation,  to  abandon  the  older  doctrine 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
adoiit,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  theory  of  a  com- 
pilation from  earlier  documents. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  stands  an  array  of 
names  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  learning,  who 
maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a  unity  of  design 
in  the  Pentateuch  —  which  is  granted  by  many  of 
those  before  mentioned  —  but  who  contend  that 
this  unity  of  design  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
sup])osition  of  a  single  author,  and  that  this  author 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Moses.  This  is 
the  ground  taken  by  Hengstenberg,  Hiivernick, 
Drecbsler,  Kanke,  Welte,  and  Keil.  The  first  men- 
tioned of  these  writers  has  no  doubt  done  admira- 
ble service  in  reconciling  and  removing  very  many 
of  the  alleged  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in 
the  Pentateuch  ;  but  his  zeal  carries  him  in  some 
instances  to  attempt  a  defense  the  \ei'y  ingenuity 
of  which  betrays  how  unsatisfactory  it  is;  and  his 
attempt  to  explain  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names, 
by  showing  tliat  the  writer  had  a  special  design  in 
the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  often  in  the  last 
degree  .arbitrary.  Drecbsler,  in  his  work  on  the 
Unity  mid  Geintiiwinss  of  Oejiesis  (18^8),  fares  no 
better,  though  his  remarks  are  the  more  valuable 
because  in  many  cases  they  coincide,  quite  inde- 
pendently, with  those  of  Hengstenberg.  Later, 
however,  Drecbsler  modified  his  view,  and  sn])posed 
that  the  several  uses  of  the  Divine  Names  were  ow- 
ing to  a  didactic  purpo.se  on  the  part  of  tlic  writer, 
according  as  his  object  was  to  show  a  particular  re* 
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Jation  of  God  to  the  world,  whether  as  Elohini  or 
AS  JehoviUi.  Hence  he  argued  that,  whilst  difTer- 
ent  streams  flowed  through  the  Peutateuch,  they 
were  not  from  two  different  fountain-heads,  but 
varied  according  to  the  motive  which  influenced 
the  writer,  and  according  to  the  fundamental 
thought  in  particular  sections;  and  on  this 
ground,  too,  he  explained  the  characteristic  phrase- 
ology which  distinguishes  such  sections.  Itanke's 
work  ( Unteisuclmngen  iil/er  den  Pentateuch )  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  is  especially'  successful  in  establishing 
the  inward  unity  of  the  work,  and  in  showing  how 
inseparably  the  several  portions,  legal,  genealogical, 
and  historical,  are  interwoven  together.  Kurtz  (in 
his  F.inheU  der  Genesis,  1846,  and  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  first  volume  of  the  Gesrliichte  des  Alten 
Bundes)  followed  on  the  same  side;  but  he  has 
since  abandoned  the  attempt  to  explain  the  use  of 
the  Divine  Names  on  the  principle  of  the  different 
meanings  which  they  bear,  and  has  espoused  the 
theory  of  two  distinct  documents.  Keil,  also, 
though  he  does  not  despair  of  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  confesses  {Luther.  Zeilschr.  1851-52,  p. 
2;J5;  that  "all  attempts  as  yet  Inade,  notwithstand- 
ing the  acumen  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  to 
explain  the  interchange  of  the  Divine  Names  in 
Genesis  on  the  ground  of  the  different  meanings 
which  tiiey  possess,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure." 
Ebrard  (Das  Alter  des  Jehova-Namens)  and  Tiele 
{Stud,  uiid  Krit.  1852)  make  nearly  the  same 
admission.  This  manifest  doubtfulness  in  some 
cases,  and  desertion  in  others  from  the  ranks  of 
the  more  conservative  school,  is  significant.  And 
it  is  certainly  unfair  to  claim  consistency  and  una- 
nimity of  opinion  for  one  side  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  The  truth  is,  that  diversities  of  opinion  aie 
to  be  found  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  different  documents,  as  well  as  amongst 
those  who  advocate  it.  Nor  can  a  theory  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Delitzsch,  and  to  which  Kurtz  has 
become  a  convert,  be  considered  as  either  irrational 
or  irreligious.  It  may  not  be  esi;ablished  beyond 
doubt,  but  the  presumptions  in  its  favor  are  strong; 
nor,  when  properly  stated,  will  it  be  found  open  to 
any  serious  objection. 

II.  W'e  ask  in  the  next  place  what  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Pentateuch  itself  with  regard  to  its 
authorship? 

1.  \Ve  find  on  reference  to  Ex.  xxiv.  3,  4,  that 
"  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words-  of 
Jehovah  and  all  the  judgments,"  and  that  he  sub- 
sequently "  wrote  down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah." 
These  were  written  on  a  roll  called  "  the  book  of 
the  covenant "  (ver.  7),  and  "  read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people."  These  "words"  and  "judgments" 
were  no  doubt  the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  far  as  it 
had  as  yet  been  given,  and  which  constituted  in 
fact  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  pcojjle. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  this  covenant  after  the  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites,  Sloses  was  again  commanded  by 
Jehovah    to    "write    these    words"    (xxxiv.    27). 
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"And,"  it  is  added,  "he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments." 
Leaving  Leuteronomy  aside  for  the  present,  there 
are  only  two  other  passages  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  writing  of  any  part  of  the  Law,  and 
those  are  Ex.  xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  commanded 
to  write  the  defeat  of  Amalek  in  a  book  (or  rather 
in  the  book,  one  already  in  use  for  the  purpose"); 
and  Num.  xxxiii.  2,  where  we  are  informed  that 
Moses  wrote  the  journeyings  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael in  the  desert  and  the  various  stations  at  which 
they  encamped.  It  obviously  does  not  follow  from 
these  statements  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  rest  of 
the  first  four  books  which  bear  his  name.  Nor  on 
the  other  hand  does  this  specific  testimony  with 
regard  to  certain  portions  justify  us  in  coming  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  So  far  nothing  can  be  de- 
termined positively  one  way  or  the  other.  Hut  it 
may  be  said  that  we  have  an  express  testimony  to 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Law  in  Deut.  xxxi. 
9-12,  where  we  are  told  that  "Moses  wrote  this 

Law"  (nS-tn  nn'inn),  and  delivered  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  priests  with  a  command  that  it 
should  be  read  before  all  the  people  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In 
ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that  when  he  "had  made 
an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  Law  in  a  book 
till  they  were  finished,"  he  delivered  it  to  the  Le- 
vites  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  a 
witness  against  the  people.  Such  a  statement  is 
no  doubt  decisive,  liut  the  question  is,  How  far  does 
it  extend?  Do  the  words  "  this  Law"  comprise 
all  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  contained  in  the  last 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  must  they  be  con- 
fined only  to  Deuteronomy  ?  The  last  is  appar- 
ently the  only  tenable  view.  In  Deut.  xvii.  18, 
the  direction  is  given  that  the  king  on  his  acces- 
sion "  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  Law  in  a  book 
out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites." 
The  words  "copy  of  this  Law,"  are  literally  "  rep- 
etition of  this  Law  "  (Trr  'nn  nptrr),  which 

is  another  name  for  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
hence  the  LXX.  render  here  rh  SevTepoi/S/j-iov 
rovTO,  and  Philo  r^i/  firtvo/nlSa,  and  although  it 

is  true  that  Oiikelos  uses  7131?'^  (Mishneh)  in 
the  sense  of  "copy,"  and  the  Talmud  in  the  sense 
of  "duplicate"  (Carpzov  on  Schickard's  Jus  rey. 
UebrcEor.  pp.  82-84),  yet  as  regards  the  passage 
already  referred  to  in  xxxi.  9,  &c.,  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple  received  as  an  uiiques- 
tionabl'e  tradition  that  Deuteronomy  only,  and  not 
the  whole  Law  was  read  at  the  end  of  every  seven 
jears,    in    the   year   of  release.      The  words  are 

□"'"i^in  nbs  wti^n  rhnn^,  "from  the 

beginning  of  Deuteronomy  "  {Sotii,  c.  7 ;  Maimon. 
Jad  hachnziilath  in  Ililchoth  Chagiga,  c.  3;  Ee- 
land,  Antiq.  Sac.  p.  iv.  §  11).'' 

Besides,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  very  improbable 


a  Delitzsch,  however,  will  not  allow  that  H^iTS 
means  in  tlie  already  existing  book,  but  in  one  which 
wa«  to  be  taken  for  the  occasion  ;  and  he  refers  to 
Num.  V.  23,  1  Sam.  x.  25,  2  Sam.  xi.  15,  for  a  similar 

use  of  the  article.  "IpD  he  takes  here,  as  in  Is. 
XXX.  8,  to  mean  a  separate  leaf  or  plate  on  which  the 
record  was  to  be  made.  But  the  three  passages  to 
which  he  refers  do  not  help  him.     lu  the  first  two 


a  particular  book  liept  for  the  purpose  is  probably  in- 
tended ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xi.  15,  the  book  or  leaf  is 
meant  which  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious vert^e.     Hence  the  article  is  indispensable. 

b  "  The  piUisage  of  the  Si/ri,"  says  Delitzsch  on  Gen- 
esis, p.  63,  "  one  of  the  oldest  Midrashim  of  the  school 
of  Rab  (t247),  on  Deut.  xvii.  18,  to  which  Rashi  re- 
fers on  Sota  41",  is  as  clear  as  it  is  important:  'Let 

him  (the  king)  copy   TPT    j"in   n^tCSi   ilW  in  a 
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that  the  whole  Pentateuch  should  have  been  read 
at  a  national  feast,  whereas  that  Deuteronomy, 
summing  up,  spiritualizing,  and  at  the  same  time 
enforcing  the  Law  should  so  have  been  read,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  and  natural.  It  is  in 
confirmation  of  this  view  that  all  the  later  litera- 
ture, and  especially  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
are  full  of  references  to  Deuteronomy  as  the  book 
with  which  they  might  expect  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  their  hearers.  So  in 
other  passages  in  which  a  written  law  is  spoken  of 
we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  only  some  part  and 
not  the  whole  of  the  I'entateuch  is  meant.  Thus 
in  chap,  xxvii.  3,  8,  Moses  commands  the  people  to 
write  "all  tlie  words  of  this  Law  very  plainly  "  on 
the  stones  set  up  on  Mount  l'>bal.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  only  tlie  Decalogue,  others,  that  the 
blessings  and  curses  which  imn|ediately  follow, 
were  so  to  be  inscribed.  Others  again  (as  Schulz, 
Deuteron.  p.  87)  think  that  some  summary  of  the 
Law  may  have  been  intended ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
quite  clear  that  the  expression  "  all  the  words  of 
this  Law"  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Josh.  viii.  32.  There  the 
history  tells  us  that  Joshua  wrote  upon  the  stones 
of  the  altar  which  he  had  built  on  Mount  Ebal 
"a  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (mislmeh  tor:iih  Mo- 
sheh —  the  same  expression  which  we  have  in  Deut. 
xvii.  18),  which  he  wrote  in  the  presence  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  .  .  .  And  afterward  he  read  all 
the  words  of  the  Law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 
according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Law."  On  this  we  observe,  first,  that  "the  bless- 
ings and  the  cursings"  here  specified  as  having 
been  engraven  on  the  plaster  with  which  the  stones 
were  covered,  are  those  recorded  in  Deut.  xxvii., 
xxviii ,  and,  next,  that  the  language  of  the  writer 
renders  it  probable  that  other  portions  of  the  Law- 
were  added.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
what  is  apparently  the  oldest  Jewish  tradition  (see 
p.  2412,  note  b),  and  if  the  words  rendered  in  our 
version  "copy  of  the  Law"  mean  "repetition  of 
the  Law,"  *.  e.  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  then  it 
was  this  which  was  engraven  upon  the  stones  and 
read  in  the  hearing  of  Israel.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  whole  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
meant,  but  either  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  only, 
or  some  summary  of  tlie  Mosaic  legislation.  In 
any  case  nothing  can  be  argued  from  any  of  the 
passages  to  wliich  we  liave  referred  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  four  books.  Sciiultz,  indeed,  con- 
tends that  with  cliap.  xxx.  the  discourses  of  Moses 
end,  and  that  therefore  whilst  the  phrase  "  this 
law,  '  whenever  it  occurs  in  chaps,  i.-xxx.,  means 
oidy  Deuteronomy,  yet  in  chap,  xxxi.,  where  the 
narrative  is  resumed  and  the  history  of  Moses 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  "  this  law  "  would  natur- 
ally refer  to  the  whole  previous  legislation.  Chap- 
ter xxxi.  brings,  as  he  says,  to  a  termination,  not 
Deuteronomy  only,  but  the  previous  books  as  well ; 
for  without  it  tiiey  would  l)e  incomplete.  In  a  sec- 
tion, therefore,  which  concludes  the  whole,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  words  "  this  law  ' 
designate  the  whole.  He  appeals,  moreover  (ag*Lnst 
Delitzsch),  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  to  the  word: 
of  Josephu.s,   o   apx^epeus    irrl    fi-q/xaTos    v^7]\ov 


Dock  for  himself  in  particular,  and  let  him  not  be 
satisfied  with  one  tliat  he  has  inherited  from  his  an- 
cestors. n3Li7tt  means  nothing  else  but  n3ti7Q 
min  (Deuteronomy).     Not  this  exclusively,  how- 
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araQds  ....  ai'ayivdiaKfTai  robs  voixov 
Traai,  and  also  to  the  absence  of  the  article  in  xxxi 
24,  where  Moses  is  said  to  ha\e  made  an  end  of 

writing  the  Law  in  a  Book  ("12p  727),  whereas 
when  different  portions  are  spoken  of,  they  are  saia 
to  have  been  written  in  the  Book  already  existing 
(Ex.  xvii.  14;  1  Sam.  x.  25;  Josh.  xxiv.  20).  It 
is  scarcely  conceivaljle,  he  says,  that  Aloses  should 
have  iiro\ided  so  carefully  for  the  safe  custody  and 
transmission  of  his  own  sermons  on  the  Law,  and 
have  made  no  like  provision  for  the  Law  itself, 
tliougli  given  by  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.  Even 
therefore  if  "  this  Law"  in  xxxi.  9,  24,  applies  in 
the  first  instance  to  Deuteronomy,  it  must  indirect- 
ly include,  if  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  at  any 
rate  the  whole  Mosaic  legislation.  Deuteronomy 
everywhere  supposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier 
books,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life  the  great  Legislator  should  have  been  utterly 
regardless  of  the  Law  which  was  the  text,  and 
solicitous  only  about  the  discourses  which  were  the 
comment.  The  one  would  have  been  unintelligible 
apart  from  the  other.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
force  in  these  arguments ;  but  as  yet  they  only  ren- 
der it  probable  that  if  Moses  were  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy,  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  part  at 
least  of  the  three  previous  books. 

So  far,  then,  the  direct  evidence  from  the  Penta- 
teuch itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  every  portion  of  the  Five  Books. 
Certain  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
and  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  chap. 
XXX.,  is  all  that  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses. 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  Is  there 
evidence  that  parts  of  the  work  were  not  written  by 
Moses  ?  Is  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work 
are  later  than  his  time  ? 

2.  The  next  question  we  ask  is  this:  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  write  portions 
of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name?  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy ' 
which  gives  an  account  of  his  death.  Is  it  proba- 
ble that  Moses  wrote  the  words  in  Ex.  xi.  3, 
"  Moreover  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  I'.gypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  people;" — or  those  in 
Num.  xii.  3,  "  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek 
aliove  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth?"  On  the  other  hand,  are  not  such  words 
of  praise  just  what  we  might  expect  from  the  friend 
and  disciple  —  for  such  perhaps  he  was  —  who  pro- 
nounced his  eulogium  after  his  death  — •  "  And 
there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  Jehovah  knew  face  to  face"  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  10)? 

3.  But  there  is  other  evidence,  to  a  critical  eye 
not  a  whit  less  convincing,  which  points  in  the 
same  direction.  If,  without  any  theory  casting  its 
shadow  upon  us,  and  without  any  fear  of  conse- 
quences before  our  eyes,  we  read  thoughtfully  only 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  con- 
viction that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compila- 
tion. It  has,  indeed,  a  unity  of  plan,  a  coherence 
of  parts,  a  shapeliness  and  an  order,  which  satisfy 

ever,  because  in  ver.  19  is  said,  to  observe  all  ttie 
words  of  this  Law.  If  so,  then  why  is  Deuteronomy 
only  mentioned?  Because  on  the  day  of  assembly 
Deuteronomy  only  was  read.'  " 
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us  that  as  it  stands  it  is  tlie  creation  of  a  single 
tniud.  But  it  bears,  also,  manifest  traces  of  having 
been  based  upon  an  earlier  work;  and  that  earlier 
work  itself  seems  to  have  had  imbedded  in  it  Irag- 
iiients  of  still  more  ancient  documents.  Before 
proceeding  to  prove  this,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  state,  in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction,  that 
such  a  theory  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against 
tire  divine  authority  of  the  book.  The  history  con- 
tained in  Genesis  could  not  have  been  narrated  by 
Moses  from  personal  knowledge:  but  whether  he 
was  taught  it  by  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or 
was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of  earlier 
documents,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  work.  'I'he  question  may  therelbre 
be  safely  discussed  on  critical  grounds  alone. 

We  begin,  tiien,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  the  book  of  Genesis  presents. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  hook,  peculiarities  of 
style  and  manner  are  discernilile,  which  can  scarce- 
ly escape  the  notice  of  a  careful  reader  even  of  a 
translation,  which  certainly  are  no  sooner  pointed 
out  than  we  are  compelled  to  admit  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  language  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  3  (where  the 
first  chapter  ouirht  to  have  been  made  to  end)  is 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  section  which  follows,  ii. 
4-iii.  23.  This  last  is  not  only  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  divine  names  —  for  here,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  except  Ex. 
ix.  30,  have  we  the  combination  of  the  two,  Jeho- 
vah I'Uohim  —  but  also  by  a  mode  of  expression 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  pre- 
serving an  account  of  the  creation  distinct  from 
that  coTitained  in  the  first  chapter.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  this  account  does  not  contradict 
the  former,  and  might  therefore  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  pen.  But,  fully  admitting  that  there 
is  no  contradiction,  the  representation  is  so  differ- 
ent that  it  is  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that  it 
was  derived  from  some  other,  though  not  antago- 
nistic, source.  It  may  be  argued  that  here  we  ha\e, 
not  as  in  the  first  instance  the  Divine  idea  and 
method  of  creation,  but  the  actual  relation  of  man 
to  the  world  around  him,  and  especially  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  that  this  is  there- 
fore only  a  resumption  and  explanation  of  some 
things  which  had  been  mentioned  more  broadly 
and  generally  before.  Still  in  any  case  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  second  account  has  the  charac- 
ter of  a  supplement;  that  it  is  designed,  if  not  to 
correct,  at  least  to  explain  the  other.  And  this 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  [ihraseology  and  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in 
the  same  section,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  we  have  here  an  instance,  not  of 
independent  narrative,  but  of  compilation  from  dif- 
ferent sources. 

To  take  another  instance.  Chapter  xiv.  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  an  ancient  monument  —  papyrus- 
roll  it  may  have  been,  or  inscription '  on  stone, 
which  has  been  copied  and  transplanted  in  its 
original  form  into  our  present  book  of  Genesis. 
Archaic  it  is  in  its  whole  character:  distinct,  too, 
again,  from  the  rest  of  the  book  in  its  use  of  the 
name  of  God.  Here  we  have  Kl  'Elyon,  "  the 
Most  High  God,"  used  by  Melchizedec  first,  and 
bhen  by  Abraham,  who  adopts  it  and  applies  it  to 
Jehovah,  as  if  to  show  that  it  was  one  God  whom 
he  worshipped  and  whom  Melchizedec  acknowl- 
edged, though  they  knew  Him  under  different  ap- 
pellations. 
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We  believe,  then,  that  at  least  these  two  por- 
tions of  Genesis  —  chap.  ii.  4-iii.  ti-t,  and  chap, 
xiv.  —  are  original  documents,  preserved,  it  may 
have  been,  like  the  genealogies,  which  are  also  a 
very  prominent  feature  of  the  book,  in  the  tents  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  made  use  of  either  by  the  Elo- 
hist  or  the  .lehovist  for  his  history.  Indeed,  Eich- 
horii  seems  to  be  not  far  fiom  the  truth  when  he 
observes,  "  The  early  portion  of  the  history  was 
composed  merely  of  separate  small  notices;  whilst 
the  family  history  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary, 
runs  on  in  two  continuous  narratives:  these,  how- 
ever, again  have  not  only  here  and  there  some  pas- 
sages inserted  from  other  sources,  as  chap,  xiv., 
xxxiii.  18-xxxiv.  31,  xxxvi.  1—43,  xlix.  1-27,  but, 
even  where  the  authors  wrote  more  independently, 
they  often  bring  together  traditions  which  in  the 
course  of  time  had  taken  a  different  form,  and 
merely  give  them  as  they  had  received  them,  with- 
out intimating  which  is  to  be  preferred  "  {I-mL  in 
A.  T.  iii.  91,  §  412). 

^\'e  come  now  to  a  more  ample  examination  of 
the  question  as  to  the  distinctive  use  of  the  divine 
names.  Is  it  the  fact,  as  Astruc  was  the  first  to 
surmise,  that  this  early  portion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
extending  from  Geti.  i.  to  Ex.  vi.,  does  contain  two 
original  documents  characterized  by  their  separate 
use  of  the  divine  names  and  by  other  peculiarities 
of  stjle  V  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
We  do  find,  not  only  scattered  verses,  but  whole 
sections  thus  characterized.  Throughout  this  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  the  name  mrT^  (Jehovah) 

prevails  in  .some  sections,  and  n"*n7S  (Elohim) 
in  others.  There  are  a  few  sections  where  both 
are  employed  indifferently;  and  there  are,  finally, 
sections  of  some  length  in  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  occurs.  A  list  of  these  has  been 
given  in  another  article.  [Genesis.]  And  we 
find,  moreover,  that  in  connection  with  this  use  of 
the  divine  names  there  is  also  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  phraseology.  The  style  and  idiom 
of  tiie  Jehovah  sections  is  not  the  same  as  the  style 
and  idiom  of  the  Elohim  sections.  After  Ex.  vi. 
2-vii.  7,  the  name  IClohim  almost  ceases  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  whole  sections;  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  being  Ex.  xiii.  17-19  and  chap,  xviii. 
Such  a  phenomenon  as  this  cannot  be  without  sig- 
nificance. If,  as  Hengstenberg  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  would  persuade  us,  the  use  of  the 
divine  names  is  to  be  accounted  for  throughout  by 
a  reference  to  their  etymology  —  if  the  author  uses 
the  one  when  his  design  is  to  speak  of  tiod  as  the 
Creator  and  the  Judge,  and  the  other  when  his 
object  is  to  set  forth  God  as  the  Redeemer — then 
it  still  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that  only  up 
to  a  particular  point  do  these  names  stamp  separate 
sections  of  the  narrative,  whereas  afterwards  all  such 
distinctive  criterion  fails.  How  is  this  fiict  to  be 
accounted  for?  Why  is  it  that  up  to  Ex.  vi.  each 
name  has  its  own  province  in  the  narrative,  broa<l 
and  clearly  defined,  whereas  in  the  subsequent  por- 
tions the  name  Jehovah  prevails,  and  Elohim  is  only 
interchanged  with  it  here  and  there?  But  the  al- 
leged design  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  will  not 
bear  a  close  examination.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
throughout  the  story  of  creation  in  i.  l-ii.  3  we 
have  Elohim  —  and  this  squares  with  the  hypoth- 
esis. There  is  some  plausibility  also  in  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  compound  use  of  the  divine  names 
in  the  next  section,  by  the  fact  that  here  we  have 
the  transition  from  the  History  of  Creation  to  the 
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History  of  Redemption;  tliat  here  consequently  we 
should  expect  to  tind  God  exhibited  in  both  char- 
acters, as  the  (.iod  who  made  and  the  God  who 
redeems  the  world.  That  after  the  Fall  it  should 
be  Jehovah  who  speaks  in  the  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel  is  on  the  same  principle  intelli!i;ible,  namely, 
that  this  name  harmonizes  best  with  the  features  of 
the  narrative.  15ut  when  we  come  to  the  history 
of  Noah  the  criterion  fails  us.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  be  said  that  "Noah  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah  "  (vi.  8),  and  that  "  Noah  walked 
with  Eloliim  "  (vi.  9)V  Surely  on  the  hypothesis 
it  should  have  been,  ♦■  Noah  walked  with  Jehovah," 
for  Jehovah,  not  Elohim,  is  His  Name  as  the  God 
of  covenant,  and  grace,  and  self-revelation.  Heng- 
stenberg's  attempt  to  ex[)lain  this  phrase  by  an 
opposition  between  "walking  with  God"  and 
"  walking  with  the  world  "  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  ingenuity.  Why  should  it  be  more  natural  or 
more  forcible  even  then  to  imply  an  opposition  be- 
tween the  world  and  its  Creator,  than  between  the 
world  and  its  lledeemer?  The  revei-se  is  what  we 
should  expect.  To  walk  with  the  world  does  not 
mean  with  the  created  things  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  and  the  emphatic  op- 
position to  that  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
which  confesses  its  need  and  lays  hold  of  the  prom- 
ise of  Redemption.  Hence  to  walk  with  Jehovah 
(not  Elohim)  would  be  the  natural  antithesis  to 
walking  with  the  world.  So,  again,  how  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Hengstenberg,  can  we  satisfactorily 
account  for  its  being  said  in  vi.  22,  "  Thus  did 
Noaii;  according  to  all  that  God  {Elohim)  com- 
manded him,  so  did  he;  "and  in  vii.  5,  "  And 
Noah  did  according  unto  all  that  Jehovrth  com- 
manded him;  "  while  again  in  vii.  9  Elohim  occurs 
in  the  same  phrase?  The  elaborate  ingenuity  by 
means  of  which  Hengstenberg,  Drechsler,  and  others 
attempt  to  account  for  the  specific  use  of  the  sev- 
eral names  in  these  instances  is  in  fact  its  own 
refutation.  The  stern  constraint  of  a  theory  could 
alone  have  suggested  it. 

The  fact  to  which  we  have  referred  that  there  is 
this  distinct  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Klohini 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  explained  by  what  we  are  told  in  JCx. 
vi.  2,  "  And  Kloliim  spake  unto  .Moses,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah:  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  as  I'^l- 
Shaddai,  but  liy  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
to  them."  Does  this  mean  that  the  name  Jehovah 
was  literally  unknown  to  the  Patriarchs  'i  that  tiie 
first  revelation  of  it  was  that  made  to  Jloses  in 
ch.  iii.  13,  14?  where  we  read:  "And  Moses  said 
unto  God,  L5ehold,  when  I  come  unto  the  children 
of  Isniel,  and  sliall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you;  and  they 
shall  say  to  me.  What  is  His  Name?  what  shall  I 
say  unto  them  ?  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  A  M 
TH.VT  I  .VM:  and  He  said.  Thus  slialt  thou  .say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me 
unto  you  '" 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  first  expliuuilion  of  the 
name.  It  is  now,  and  now  first,  that  Israel  is^to 
be  made  to  understand  the  full  im])ort  of  that 
Name.  This  they  are  to  learn  by  the  redemiitioii 
out  of  Egy|)t.  liy  means  of  the  deliverance  they 
are  to  recognize  tho  character  of  tiieir  deliverer. 
The  God  of  their  fathers  is  not  a  God  of  power 
only,  but  a  God  of  faithfulness  and  of  love,  the 
God  who  has  made  a  covenant  with  his  cho.sen, 
And  who  therefore  will   not  forsake   them.     This 
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seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  "  I  AM  THAT 
I  AM  "  in:;ni^  ~lirS  n;:nS),  or  as  it  may 
perhaps  be  better  rendered,  "  1  am  He  whom  I 
prove  myself  to  be."  The  abstract  idea  of  self- 
existence  can  hardly  be  conveyed  by  this  na:me;  but 
rather  the  idea  that  God  is  what  He  is  in  rdnlkm 
lo  his  people.  Now,  in  this  sense  it  is  clear  God 
had- not  fully  made  Himself  known  before. 

The  name  Jehovah  may  have  existed,  though  we 
have  only  two  instances  of  this  in  the  history,  — 
the  one  in  the  name  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses  (Ex.  vi. 
20),  wiio  was  called  Jochebed ;  both  names  formed 
by  composition  from  the  divine  name  Jehovah.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  during  the  patriarchal 
times  we  find  no  other  instance  of  a  proper  name 
so  compounded.  Names  of  persons  compounded 
with  El  and  Shaddai  we  do  find,  but  not  with 
Jehovah.  This  fact  abundantly  shows  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  at 
any  rate  not  undersbjod.  And  thus  we  have  "an 
undesigned  coincidence "  in  support  of  tb.e  ac- 
curacy of  the  narrative.  God  says  in  Exodus,  He 
was  not  known  by  that  name  to  the  patriarchs. 
The  Jehovistic  writer  of  the  patriarchal  history, 
whether  Moses  or  one  of  his  friends,  uses  the  name 
freely  as  one  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar, 
but  it  never  appears  in  the  history  and  life  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  one  which  was  familiar  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  passages  like  Gen.  iv.  20,  and 
ix.  26,  .seem  to  show  that  the  name  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown.  Hence  Astruc  remarks:  "  I^e 
passage  de  I'Exode  bien  entendu  ne  prouve  point 
que  le  nom  de  Jehova  fut  un  nom  de  Dieu  inconnu 
aux  Patriarches  et  revele  h  Bloyse  le  premier,  maia 
prouve  seulement  que  Dieu  n'  avoit  pas  fait  con- 
noitre  aux  Patriarches  toute  I't'tendue  de  la  signifi- 
cation de  ce  nom,  au  lieu  qu'il  I'a  manifestee  a 
Moyse."  The  expression  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  "  I  was  not 
known,  or  did  not  make  myself  known,"  is  in  fact 
to  be  understood  with  the  same  limitation  as  when 
(John  t.  17)  it  is  said,  that  "Grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ"  as  in  opposition  to  the 
Law  of  Moses,  which  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  no  Grace  or  Truth  in  the  Old  Covenant;  or 
as  when  (John  vii.  39)  it  is  said,  "  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet,  because  Jesiis  was  not  yet  glorified," 
which  does  not  of  course  exclude  all  operation  of 
the  Spirit  before.      [Jehovah,  Amer.  ed.] 

Still  this  phenomenon  of  the  distinct  u.se  of  the 
divine  names  would  scarcely  of  itself  prove  the 
point,  that  there  are  two  documents  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  existing  Pentateuch.  But 
there  is  other  evidence  pointing  the  same  way. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  same  stoi'y  told  by  the 
two  writers,  and  their  two  accounts  manifestly  in- 
terwo\-en;  and  we  find  also  certain  favorite  words 
and  phrases  which  distinguish  the  one  writer  from 
tlie  other. 

(1.)  In  proof  of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  read 
the  history  of  Noah. 

In  order  to  make  this  more  clear,  we  will  sepa- 
rate the  two  documents,  and  arrange  them  in 
parallel  columns:  — 

.iKnovAQ.  Elohim. 

Gen.    vi.    5.      And   Je-         Gen.  vi.  12.     And  Elo- 

hoviUi  s.iw  that  tho  wick-  him   .saw   the   eartli,  and 

eduess  of  man  was  great  behold     it   was    corrupt ; 

iu     the    earth,   and    that  for  all  flesh  had  oon-upted 

every  imagination  of  the  his  way  upon  the  earth, 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
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Jehovah. 
only      evil      continually. 
And  it  repented  Jehovah, 
etc. 

7.  And  Jehovah  said, 
[  will  blot  out  man  whom 
I  have  created  from  off 
the  face  of  the  ground. 


vii.  1.  And  Jehovah 
said  to  Noah  .... 
Thee  have  I  seen  righteous 
before  me  in  this  genera- 
tion. 

vii.  2.  Of  all  cattle 
■which  is  clean  thou  shalt 
take  to  thee  by  sevens, 
male  and  his  female,  and 
of  all  cattle  which  is  not 
clean,  two,  male  and  his 
female. 

3.  Also  of  fowl  of  the 
air  by  sevens,  male  and 
female,  to  preserve  seed 
alivi  on  the  face  of  all 
the  earth. 


vii.  4.  For  in  .yet 
seven  days  I  will  send 
raiu  upon  tlie  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights, 
and  I  will  blot  out  all  the 
substance  which  I  have 
made  from  off  the  face  of 
the  ground. 

vii.  5.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Je- 
hovah commanded  him. 


13.  And  Elohim  said  to 
Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh 
is  come  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  vio- 
lence because  of  them, 
and  behold  I  will  destroy 
them  with  the  earth. 

vi.  9.  Noah  a  righteous 
man  was  perfect  in  his 
generation.  With  Elohim 
did  Noah  walk. 

vi.  19.  And  of  every 
living  thing  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  all  Shalt  thou  bring 
into  the  ark  to  preserve 
alive  with  thee:  male  and 
female  shall  they  be. 

20.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  every  thing 
that  creepeth  on  the 
ground  after  his  kind, 
two  of  all  shall  come  unto 
thee :  that  thou  mayest 
preserve  (them)  alive. 

vi.  17.  And  I,  behold  I 
do  bring  the  flood,  waters 
upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 
all  flesh  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life,  from  under 
heaven,  all  that  is  in  the 
earth  shall  perish. 

vi.  22.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Elo- 
him commanded  him  ;  so 
did  he. 


Without  carryina;  this  parallelism  further  at 
lensth,  we  will  merely  indicate  Viy  references  the 
traces  of  the  two  documents  in  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Flood :  vii.  1,  G,  on  the  .Tehovah  side, 
answer  to  vi.  18,  vii.  11,  on  the  Elohim  side;  vii. 
7,  8,  9,  17,  23,  to  vii.  13,  14,  15,  10,  18,  21,  22; 
viii.  21,  22,  to  ix.  8,  9,  10,  11. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  find  both  in  earlier  and 
later  writers  repetitions,  which  may  ar:.se  either 
from  accident  or  from  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  author  or  compiler;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  account  for  the  conslmit  repetition 
which  here  runs  through  nil  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive. 

(2.)  But  ajrain  we  find  that  these  duplicate 
narratives  are  characterized  hy  peculiar  modes  of 
expression ;  and  that,  generally,  the  Klohistic  and 
Jehovistic  sections  have  their  own  distinct  and  in- 
dividual coloring. 

We  find  certain  favorite  phra.ses  peculiar  to 
the   Klohistic   passages.     Such,    for   instance,  are 

n-?nS,  '.possession;"    D''"]^a7p   V")^^    "land 

of  sojournings;"   DDNnWllb.  or  Dnilll^ 

"after  your,   or  their,  generations;"   "ID^^/i  or 

*:T3''?2ib,    "after   his,    or   her,    kind;"     'C.V'V'2. 
T     •    :  ... 

n-tn  C^TI,  "on  the  self-same  day;"  ^IJQ 
D'lW.  "Padan  Aram"  —  for  which  in  the  Je- 
hovistic  portions  we  always  find  C.'^n?  ^"7^» 
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"Aram  Naharaim,"  or  simply  D^^'  ".A.ram;" 
rrnni  niQ,  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply;  "  C^pPT 

T    T  .  T  T'  '  • 

rr^nS,  "estaUish  a  covenant" — the  Jehovistic 

phrase  being  n^~12  ■TTZ'^,  "to  make  (lit.  'cut') 

a  covenant."     So  again   we  find     iT^"^2  iH^S, 

"siffn  of  the  covenant;  "   Dv127   n"'~13,  "  ever- 

lasting  covenant;  "   n2p3^  "^^f,   "  male  and  fe- 
o  1  t'-:  tt' 

male  "  (instead  of  the  Jehovistic  ^nCt'S^  ^^^^; 

^'^tt',  "  swarming  or  creeping  thing ;  "  and  \^"2^'  - 
and  the  common  superscription  of  the  genealogical 
portions,  jT^lvin  H.-^S,  "these  are  the  genera- 
tions of,"  etc.,  are,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  almost 
exclusively,  characteristic  of  those  sections  in  which 
the  name  lillohim  occurs.  , 

There  is  therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for 
concluding  that,  besides  some  smaller  independent 
documents,  traces  may  be  discovered  of  two  orig- 
inal historical  works,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Exodus. 

Of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lOohistic 
is  the  earlier.  The  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  establishes 
this,  as  well  as  the  matter  and  style  of  the  docu- 
ment itself  Whether  Moses  himself  was  the 
author  of  either  of  these  works  is  a  diffl'rent  ques- 
tion. Both  are  probably  in  the  main  as  old  as  his 
time;  the  Klohistic  certainly  is,  and  perhaps  older. 
But  other  questions  must  be  considered  before  we 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  on  this  head. 

4.  But  we  may  now  advance  a  step  further. 
There  are  certain  references  of  time  and  place  which 
prove  clearly  that  the  work,  in  its  pi-esent  form,  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Moses.  Notices  there  are 
scattered  here  and  there  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  fairly  on  one  of  two  suppositions, 
namely,  either  a  later  composition  of  the  whole,  or 
the  revision  of  an  editor  who  found  it  necessary  to 
inti\iduce  occasionally  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  correction.  When,  for  instance,  it  is 
said   (Uen.  xii    6,  comp.  xiii.  7),   "  .\nd   the  Ca- 

naanite  was  then  (TS)  in  the  land,"  the  obvious 
meaning  of  such  a  remark  seems  to  be  that  the 
state  of  things  was  different  in  the  time  of  the 
writer ;  that  now  the  Canaanite  was  there  no  longer ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  words  must  have 
been  written  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  by 
the  Israelites.  In  any  other  book,  as  Vaihinger 
justly  remarks,  we  should  certainly  draw  this  in- 
ference. 

The  principal  notices  of  time  and  place  which 
have  been  alleged  as  bespeaking  for  the  Pentateuch 
a  later  date  are  the  following:  — 

(rt.)  References  of  time.  Ex.  vi.  2G,  27,  need 
not  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition,  for  it  oliviojisly 
sums  up  the  genealogical  register  given  just  before, 
and  refers  back  to  ver.  13.  But  it  is  more  nat- 
urally reconcilable  with  some  otherauthorsliip  than 
that  of  ]\Ioses.  Again,  Ex.  xvi.  33-36,  though  it 
nuist  have  been  introduced  after  the  rest  of  the 
book  was  written,  may  have  1  een  added  by  Moses 
himself,  supposing  him  to  have  composed  the  rest 
of  the  book.  Closes  there  directs  Aaron  to  lay  up 
the  manna  before  Jehovah,  and  then  we  read:  "  As 
Jehovah  commanded  Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up 
before  the  Testimony  {i.  e.  the  Ark)  to  be  kept. 
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And  tlie  cliiklren  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty 
years,  until  tliey  came  to  a  land  inliabited ;  they 
did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unto  the  horders  of 
the  land  of  Canaan."  Then  follows  the  remark, 
"Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah." 
It  is  clear  tlien  that  this  passage  was  written  not 
only  after  tlie  arli  was  made,  but  after  the  Israel- 
ites had  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The  jilain 
and  obvious  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  tell  us 
when  the  manna  ceased,  not,  as  Hengstenberg 
contends,  merely  how  long  it  conlimied.  So  it  is 
said  (Josh.  v.  12),  '■  And  the  manna  ceased  on  tlie 
morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  of 
the  land,"  etc.  Tlie  observation,  too,  about  the 
omer  could  only  have  been  made  when  tlie  omer 
as  a  measure  had  fallen  into  disuse,  which  it  is 
hardly  supposable  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
lifetime  of  AIosos.  Still  these  passages  are  not 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  Jlosaic  author- 
ship of  tlie  liook.  Verse  35  may  be  a  later  gloss 
only,  as  Le  Clerc  and  Kosenmiiller  believed. 

The  difficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  genealogical  table  of  Esau's 
family  (ch.  .\xxvi.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
later  interpolation.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  order 
and  connection  of  the  book;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  most  essential  part  of  its  structure:  it  is  one  of 
the  ten  "generations"  or  genealogical  registers 
which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the  whole. 
Here  we  find  the  remark  (ver.  -31),  "  And  these  are 
the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel  " 
Le  Clerc  supposed  this  to  be  a  later  addition,  and 
Hengstenberg  confesses  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
{Auth.  d.  Ptntat.  ii.  202).  But  the  difficulty 'is 
not  set  aside  by  Hengstenberg's  remark  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  prophecy  already  delivered  in 
XXXV.  II,  "  Kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins." 
No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  the  words,  "  be- 
fore there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel,"  without  feeling  that,  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, kings  had  already  liegun  to  reign  over  Israel. 
It  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that  for  centuries  after 
the  death  of  JMoses  no  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a  nionarcliy  amongst  the  -lews.  Gideon  indeed 
(Judg.  viii.  22,  23)  might  have  become  kinc;,  or 
perhaps  rather  military  dictator,  but  was  wise 
enough  to  decline  with  firmness  the  dangerous 
honor.  His  son  .Vbinielech,  less  scrupulous  and 
more  ambitious,  prevailed  upon  the  Shechemites  to 
make  him  king,  and  was  acknowledged,  it  would 
seem,  by  other  cities,  but  he  perished  after  a  tur- 
bLilent  reign  of  three  years,  without  being  able  to 
perpetuate  his  dynasty.  Such  facts  are  not  indica- 
tive of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  at 
that  time  to  be  ruled  by  kings.  There  was  no 
deep-rooted  national  tendency  to  monarchy  which 
couM  account  for  the  observation  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  on 
the  part  of  a  writer  who  lived  centuries  before  a 
monarchy  was  established.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  in  the  words,  as  Ewald  observes,  that  the  nar- 
rator almost  en\ies  lulom  because  she  had  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  regular  well-ordered  kingdom  so 
long  before  Israel.  An  historical  remark  of  this 
kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  widely  difli>rent 
from  the  provision  made  in  Deuteronomy  for  the 
possible  case  that  at  some  later  time  a  monarchy 
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would  be  established.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  writer 
framing  laws,  which  are  to  be  the  heritage  of  his 
people  and  the  basis  of  their  constitution  for  all 
time,  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  done  when  they 
shall  elect  a  king  to  reign  over  them.  It  is  another 
tiling  for  a  writer  comparing  the  condition  of  an- 
other country  with  his  own  to  say  that  the  one  had 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  long  before  the 
other.  The  one  might  be  the  dictate  of  a  wise  sa- 
ijacity  forecasting  the  future;  the  other  could  only 
be  said  at  a  time  when  both  nations  alike  were  gov- 
erned by  kings.  In  the  former  case  we  might  even 
recognize  a  spirit  of  prophecy:  in  the  latter  this  is 
out  of  the  question.  Either  then  we  must  admit 
tli.at  the  book  of  Genesis  did  not  exist  as  a  whole 
till  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  we  must 
regard  this  particular  verse  as  the  interpolation  of 
a  later  editor.  And  this  last  is  not  so  improbable 
a  supposition  as  Vaihinger  would  represent  it. 
Perfectly  true  it  is  that  the  whole  genealogical  ta- 
ble could  have  been  no  later  addition :  it  is  mani- 
festly an  integral  part  of  the  book.  But  the  words 
in  question,  ver.  -31,  may  have  been  inserted  later 
from  the  genealogical  table  in  1  Chr.  i.  43 ;  and  if 
so,  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  Ezra  in  his  re- 
vision of  the  Law." 

Similar  remarks  may  perhaps  apply  to  Lev.  xviii. 
28 :  '•  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also  when 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nation  that  was  be- 
fore you."  This  undoubtedly  assumes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  The 
great  difficulty  connected  with  this  passage,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  is  not  a  supplementary  remark  of 
the  writer's,  but  that  the  words  are  the  words  of 
God  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to  say  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (ver.  1 ).  And  this  is  not  set  aside 
even  if  we  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written, 
not  by  Moses,  but  by  one  of  the  elders  after  the 
entrance  into  Canaan. 

(b.)  In  several  instances  older  names  <if  places 
give  place  to  those  which  came  later  into  use  in 
Canaan.  In  Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1, 
occurs  the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Dan. 
But  in  Josh.  Six.  47  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
this  name  was  given  to  what  was  originally  called 
Leshem  (or  Laish)  by  the  children  of  Dan  after 
they  had  wrested  it  from  the  Caiiaanites.  The 
same  account  is  repeated  still  more  circumstantially 
in  Judg.  xviii.  27-29,  where  it  is  positively  asserted 
that  "  the  name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first." 
It  is  natural  that  the  city  should  be  called  Dan  in 
Deut.  xxxiv.,  as  that  is  a  passage  written  beyond 
all  doubt  after  the  occupation  of  the  Land  of  Ca- 
naan by  the  Israelites.  But  in  Genesis  we  can  only 
fairly  account  for  its  appearance  by  supposing  that 
the  old  name  Laish  originally  stood  in  the  MS., 
and  that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on  some  later 
revision.      [Dan.] 

In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv.  13,  54)  and  Judg.  i 
10  we  are  told  that  the  original  name  of  Hebron 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  Kirjath-Arba. 
In  (Jen.  xxiii.  2  the  older  name  occurs,  and  the 
explanation  is  added  (evidently  by  some  one  who 
wrote  later  than  the  occupation  of  Canaan),  '-the 
same  is  Hebron."  In  Gen.  xiii.  18  we  find  the 
name  of  Hebron  standing  alone  and  without  any 
explanation.     Hence  Keil  supposes  that  this  wivs 


«  Psalm   xiv.  furnishes  a  curious  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  a  pa.'isige  may  be  introduced  into  an  ear- 
lier book.     St.  Paul,  quoting  this  psalm  in  Rom.  iii. 
10,  subjoins  otiicr  passage.'  of  Scripture  to  his  quota- 
152 


tion.  Hence  the  LXX.  liave  transferred  these  pas- 
sages from  the  Epistle  into  the  Psalm,  and  have  been 
followed  by  the  Vulg.  and  Arab. 
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the  original  name,  that  the  place  came  to  be  called 
Kirjath-Arba  in  the  interval  between  Abraham  and 
Moses,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  it  by  its  ancient  instead  of  its 
more  modern  name.  This  is  not  an  impossible 
supposition ;  but  it  is  more  ob\ious  to  explain  the 
apparent  anachronism  as  tlie  correction  of  a  later 
editor,  especiaUy  as  the  correction  is  actually  given 
in  so  many  words  in  the  other  passage  (xxiii.  2). 

Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  occur- 
rence of  Hormah  in  Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3,  com- 
pared with  .ludg.  i.  17.  It  may  be  accounted  for, 
however,  thus:  In  Num.  xxi.  3  we  have  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  explained.  The  book  of  NumViers 
was  written  later  tlian  this,  and  consequently,  even 
in  speaking  of  an  earlier  event  which  took  place  at 
the  same  spot,  the  writer  might  apply  the  name, 
though  at  tliat  point  of  the  history  it  had  not  been 
given.  Then  in  .ludg.  i.  17  we  have  the  Canuaidle 
name  Zephath  (for  the  Canaanites  naturally  would 
not  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  name  given  in  token 
of  their  victory),  and  are  reminded  at  the  same 
time  of  the  original  Hebrew  designation  given  in 
the  Wilderness. 

So  far,  then,  judging  the  work  simply  by  what 
we  find  in  it,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that,  though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain 
detached  portions  of  it  are  of  later  gi-owth.  We 
are  not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these 
portions,  to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
later  times.  This  is  contrary  to  the  express  claim 
advanced  by  large  portions  at  least  to  be  from  Mo- 
ses, and  to  other  evidence,  both  literary  and  liis- 
.  torical,  in  favor  of  a  Mosaic  origin.  On  the  other 
hand,  wlien  we  remember  how  entirely  during  some 
periods  of  .levvish  history  the  Law  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  again  how  necessary  it  would 
be  after  the  seventy  years  of  exile  to  explain  some 
of  its  archaisms  and  to  add  here  and  there  short 
notes  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to  the  people, 
nothing  can  be  more  natui-al  than  to  suppose  that 
such  later  additions  were  made  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah. 

111.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence  lying 
outside  of  the  I'entateuch  itself,  which  bears  upon 
its  autliorsiiip  and  the  probable  date  of  its  compo- 
sition. This  evidence  is  of  three  kinds :  first,  direct 
mention  of  the  work  as  already  existing  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  book 
substantially  the  same  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
amongst  tlie  Samaritans ;  and,  lastly,  allusions  less 
direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quotations,  and 
the  like,  wliich  presuppose  its  existence. 

1.  \\'e  have  direct  evidence  for  the  authorship 
of  the  !,aw  in  Josli.  i.  7,  8,  "according  to  all  the 
Law  whicli  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee," 
—  "  this  liook  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth," —and  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  (J  (in  xxiv. 
26,  "the  book  of  the  Law  of  God  "),  in  all  which 
places  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  it.  This  agrees 
with  what  we  have  already  seen  respecting  Deuter- 
onomy and  certain  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  are  ascribed  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  to  Mo- 
ses. They  cannot,  however,  be  cited  as  proving 
that  the  Pentateucli  in  its  present  form  and  in  all 
its  parts  is  Mosaic. 

The  book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of  the  book 
of  the  Law.  A  reason  may  be  alleged  for  this 
difference  between  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
In  the  eyes  of  Joshua,  the  friend  and  immediate 
successor  of  JNIoses,  the  Law  would  possess  un- 
epeakable  value.     It  was  to  be  his  guide  as  the 
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Captain  of  the  people,  and  on  the  basis  of  tlie  I.aw 
was  to  rest  all  the  life  of  the  people  both  civil  and 
religious,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  had  received, 
moreover,  from  God  Himself,  an  express  charge  to 
observe  and  do  according  to  all  that  was  written  in 
the  Law.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  [)rom- 
inent  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  exploits  of  Joshua.  In  the  book  of 
Judges  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  see  the  nation 
departing  widely  from  the  Mosaic  institutions,  laps- 
ing into  idolatry,  and  falling  under  the  power  of 
foreign  oppressors,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  no  direct 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Con- 
sidering the  express  provision  made  for  a  monarchy 
in  Deuteronomy,  we  should  have  expected  that  on 
the  first  appointment  of  a  king  some  reference 
would  have  been  made  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Law.  A  prophet  like  Samuel,  we  might  have 
thought,  could  not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  newly  made  king  to  the  Book  in  accordance 
with  which  he  was  to  govern.  But  if  he  did  this, 
the  history  does  not  tell  us  so ;  though  there  are, 
it  is  true,  allusions  which  can  oidy  be  interpreted 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Law  was  known.  The 
first  mention  of  the  Law  of  Moses  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy  is  in  David's  charge  to 
his  son  Solomon,  on  his  death-bed  (1  K.  ii.  3). 
From  that  passage  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Da- 
vid had  himself  framed  his  rule  in  accordance  with 
it,  and  was  desirous  that  his  son  should  do  the 
same.  The  words  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,"  show  that  some  portion,  at  any  rate,  of 
our  present  Pentateuch  is  referred  to,  and  that  the 
Law  was  received  as  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  allu- 
sion, too,  seems  to  be  to  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
therefore  favors  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that  book. 
In  viii.  9,  we  are  told  that  "  there  was  nothing  in 
the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
put  there  at  Iloreb."  In  viii.  53,  Solomon  uses 
the  words,  "  As  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
thy  servant ;  "  but  the  reference  is  too  general  to 
prove  anything  as  to  the  authorship  of  tlie  Penta- 
teuch, The  reference  may  be  either  to  Ex.  xix.  5, 
G,  or  to  Deut.  xiv.  2. 

In  2  K.  xi.  12,  "  the  testimony  "  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  Joash  at  his  coronation.  This  must 
have  been  a  book  containing  either  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
a  copy  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  was  ex- 
pected to  make  with  his  own  hand  at  the  time  of 
his  accession. 

In  the  Books  of  Chronicles  for  more  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  "the  Law  of  Jehovah,"  or 
"  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses:  "  —  a  fact  which 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  priestly  char- 
acter of  those  books.  Thus  we  find  David's  prep- 
aration for  the  worship  of  God  is  "according  to  the 
Law  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40).  In  his  charge 
to  Solomon  occur  the  words  "  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
thy  God,  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  wliich  Je- 
hovah charged  Moses  with  concerning  Israel"  (xxii. 
12,  13).  In  2  Chr.  xii.  it  is  said  that  Rehoboam 
"  foi-sook  the  Law  of  Jehovah:"  in  xiv.  4,  that 
Asa  commanded  Judah  "  to  seek  Jehovah  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  do  the  Law  and  the  com- 
mandment." In  XV.  3,  the  prophet  Azariah  re- 
minds Asa  tiiat  "  now  for  a  long  season  Israel  hath 
been  without  tiie  true  God,  and  without  a  lench- 
iny priest,  and  without  Law;"  and  in  xvii.  9,  we 
1  find   Jehoshaphat   appointing  certain    princes  to- 
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gether  with  priests  and  Levites,  to  teach :  "  they 
tauyht  iti  Judah,  and  had  the  book  oF  the  Law  of 
Jehovah  with  theui."  In  xxv.  4,  Aniaziali  is  said 
to  have  acted  in  a  particular  instance  "  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Law  in  the  book  of  Closes."  In 
xxxi.  3,  4,  21,  Hezekiah's  regulations  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  "  the  Law  of 
Jehovah."  In  xxxiii.  8,  the  writer  is  quoting  the 
word  of  God  in  reference  to  the  Temple  —  "  so 
that  they  will  take  heed  to  do  all  that  I  have  com- 
manded them,  according  to  the  whole  Law  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  ordinances  by  the  hand  of  Moses." 
In  xxxiv.  14,  occurs  the  memorable  passage  in 
which  Hilkiah  the  priest  is  said  to  have  "  found  a 
book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  (given)  by  Moses." 
This  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  And  accordingly  we  are  told  in  xxxv. 
26,  that  Josiah's  life  had  been  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  that  which  was  "  written  in  the  Law  of 
Jehovah." 

In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  we  have  mention  several 
times  made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  there  can 
be  no  duubt  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is  meant; 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  later 
revision  of  it  took  place.  At  this  time,  then,  the 
existing  Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  the  work  of 
Moses.  Ezra  iii.  2,  '■  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God ;  "  vi.  18,  "  as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Moses;  "  vii.  6,  Ezra,  it  is  said,  "was 
a  ready  scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses."  In  Neh. 
i.  7,  &c.,  "  the  commandments,  judgments,  etc., 
which  Thou  commandedst  Thy  servant  Moses,"  viii 
1,  &c.,  we  have  the  remarkable  account  of  the  read- 
ing of  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses."  See  also 
ix.  3, 14,  xiii.  1-3. 

The  books  of  Chronicles,  though  undoubtedly 
based  upon  ancient  records,  ai-e  probably  in  their 
present  form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Hence  it 
might  be  supposed  that  if  the  reference  is  to  the 
present  Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  the  present  Pentateuch 
must  also  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  But  this 
does  not  follow.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks  of 
the  [^aw  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer; 
the  books  of  Chronicles  speak  of  it  as  it  existed 
long  before.  Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who 
may  have  been  Ezra)  in  making  mention  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  refers  of  course  to  that  recension  of  it 
which  existed  at  the  particular  periods  over  which 
his  history  travels.  Substantially^  no  doubt,  it  was 
the  same  book;  and  there  was  no  special  reason 
why  the  Chronicler  should  tell  us  of  any  corrections 
and  additions  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  been 
introduced  into  it. 

ill  Dan.  ix.  11,  13,  the  Law  of  Moses  is  men- 
tioned, and  here  again,  a  book  differing  in  nothing 
from  our  present  Pentateuch  is  prol»bly  meant. 

Tliese  are  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
('aiioM  ill  which  "the  Law  of  Moses,"  "the  book 
of  the  Law,"  or  such  like  expressions  occur,  de- 
notiiisr  the  existence  of  a  particular  book,  the  au- 
thorship of  which  was  ascribed  to  Moses.  In  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though  there  are  many 
allusions  to  tlie  Law,  evidently  as  a  written  docu- 
ment, there  are  none  as  to  its  authorship.  But 
the  evidence  hitherto  adduced  from  the  historical 
books  is  unquestionably  strong ;  first  in  favor  of  an 


o  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  we  are  inclobfcod  to  Sir  H  Rawliuson, 
ihat  Sargoa  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
and  carryiag  off  several  Arabian  tribes,  settled  them 
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early  existence  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pentateuch 
—  more  particularly  of  Genesis  and  the  legal  por- 
tions of  the  remaining  books ;  and  next,  as  showing 
a  universal  belief  amongst  the  Jews  that  the  work 
was  written  by  Moses. 

2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  composition  ol 
the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in  the 
fact  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own  copies  of  it, 
not  iliffering  very  materially  from  those  possessed 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages  which  had 
probably  been  purposely  tampered  with  and  altered  ; 
such  for  instance  as  Ex.  xii.  40;  Ueut.  xxvii.  4. 
The  Samaritans,  it  is  said,  must  have  derived  their 
Book  of  the  Law  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  wliose  land 
they  occupied;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  the  Ten  Tribes  would  be 
willing  to  accept  religious  books  from  the  Two. 
Hence  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible  that 
the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  in  its  present 
form  before  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah; 
the  only  part  of  the  O.  T.  which  was  the  common 
heritage  of  both. 

If  this  point  could  be  satisfactorily  established, 
we  should  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.     It  could  not 
have  been  later  than  the  times  of  the  earliest  kings. 
It  must  have  been  earher  tiian  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.     The  history  becomes 
at  this  point  so  full,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
a  measure  so  important  as  the  codification  of  the 
Law,  if  it  had  taken  place,  could  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.     Let  us,  then,  examine  the  evidence. 
What  proof  is  there  that  the  Samaritans  received 
the  Pentateuch  from  the  Ten  Tribes?     According 
to  2  K.  xvii.  24-41,  the  Samaritans  were  originally 
heathen  colonists  belonging  to  different  Assyrian  and 
Arabian  «  tribes,  who  were  transplanted  by  Shalmar- 
neser  to  occupy  the  room  of  the  Israelites  whom  he 
had  carried  away  captive.     It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  Israelitish 
population  must  still  have  remained  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.       For  we  find  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-20)  that 
Hezekiah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Ten  Tril)es 
who  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  come  to  the  great 
Passover  which    he    celebrated,  and    the  different 
tribes  are  mentioned  (vv.  10,  11)  who  did,  or  did 
not  respond  to  the  invitation.     Later,  ICsarhaddon 
adopted  the  policy  of  Shalmaneser  and  a  still  further 
deportation  took  place  (Ezr.  iv.  2).    But  even  after 
this,  though  the  heathen  element  in  all  probability 
[ireponderated,  the  land  was  not  swept  clean  of  its 
original  inhabitants.     Josiah,   it  is  true,  did  not, 
like  Hezekiah,  invite  the  Samaritans  to  take  part  in 
the  worship  at  Jerusalem.      But  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  disregard  the  power  of  Assyria, 
now  on  the  decline,  he  virtually  claimed  the  land  of 
Israel  as  the  rightful  apanage  of  David's  throi;e, 
adopted  energetic  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
idolatry,    and    e^•en    exterminated    the    Samarit:ui 
priests.     But  what  is  of  more  importance  as  show- 
ing that  some  portion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  still 
left  in  the  land,  is  the  fiict,  that  when  the  collection 
was   made  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple,  we  are 
told  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money  "  of  the 
hand  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  of  all  t/ic  rem- 
nant of  Israel,''  as  well  as  "of  Judah  and  Benjamin  " 


in  Samaria.     This  explains  how  Gesheni  the  Arabian  I  148,  149). 


came  to  be  associated  with  Sanballat  in  the  governnicnt 
of  Judaea,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  Arabians  in  the 
army  of  Samaria  ("  Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History,'' 
etc.,  in  the  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.,  1860,  part  i.  pp 
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(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9).  And  so  also,  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  Josiah  bound  not  only 
"  all  who  were  present  in' Judah  and  Benjamin  "  to 
stand  to  the  covenant  contained  in  it,  but  he  "  took 
dway  all  the  abominations  out  of  all  the  countries 
that  pertained  to  the  children  of  Jsrael,  and  made 
all  that  were  present  in  Jsrael  to  ser\e,  even  to 
serve  Jehovah  their  God.  And  all  his  days  they 
departed  not  from  serving  Jehovah  llie  God  of  timir 
fatliers"  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  32,  33). 

Later  yet,  during  the  vice-royalty  of  Gedaliah, 
we  find  still  the  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  which  had  shown  itself  under  Hez- 
ekiah  and  Josiah.  Eighty  devotees  from  Shecliem, 
from  Shiloh,  and  from  Samaria,  came  with  all  the 
signs  of  mourning,  and  bearing  offerings  in  their 
hand,  to  the  Temple  at  .lerusalem.  They  thus  tes- 
tified both  their  sorrow  for  the  desolation  that  had 
come  upon  it,  and  their  readiness  to  take  a  part  in 
the  worship  there,  now  that  order  was  restored. 
And  this,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  was  only 
one  party  out  of  many  who  came  on  a  like  errand. 
All  the.se  facts  prove  that,  so  far  was  the  intercourse 
lietween  Judah  and  the  remnant  of  Israel  from  being 
embittered  by  rehgious  animosities,  that  it  was  the 
religious  bond  that  bound  them  together.  Hence 
it  would  have  been  quite  possible  during  any  por- 
tion of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popu- 
lation to  have  received  the  Law  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  far  more  probaiile  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  amongst 
those  families  of  the  I'en  Tribes  who  had  either 
escaped  when  the  land  was  shaven  by  tlie  razor 
of  tlie  king  of  Assyria,  or  who  had  straggled  back 
thither  from  their  exile.  If  even  in  Jerusalem 
itself  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  so  scarce,  and  had 
been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious  king  Josiah  knew 
nothing  of  its  contents  tiU  it  was  accidentidly  dis- 
covered ;  still  less  probable  is  it  that  in  Israel, 
given  up  to  idolatry  and  wasted  by  invasions,  any 
copies  of  it  should  have  survived. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that 
there  had  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  heathen 
settlers  with  the  original  inhabitants.  At  first  the 
former,  who  regarded  Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and 
national  deity  like  one  of  their  own  false  gods, 
endeavored  to  appease  Him  by  adopting  in  part 
tlie  religious  worship  of  the  nation  whose  land  they 
occupied.  They  did  tliis  in  the  first  instance,  not 
by  mixing  with  the  resident  population,  but  by 
sending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the  Is- 
raelitisli  priests  who  had  been  carried  captive.  But 
in  process  of  tinje,  the  amalsjamation  of  races  be- 
came complete,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  super- 
seded the  worship  of  idols,  as  is  evident  both  from 
the  wish  of  the  Samaritans  to  join  in  the  Temple 
worship  after  the  Captivity,  and  from  the  absence 
of  all  idolatrous  symbols  on  (ierizim.  So  far,  then, 
the  history  leaves  us  altoirether  in  doubt  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was  received  by  the 
Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  miyht  have  been  left  in 
the  northern  kin<:dom  after  Shalmaneser's  invasion, 
thouLjli  this  is  hardly  probable;  or  they  might  have 
been  introduced  tbitlier  during  the  religious  reforms 
of  He/.ekiah  or  .Josiah. 

But  the  actual  condition  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch is  against  any  such  supposition.  It  agrees 
X)  remarkably  with  the  existing  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
and  that,  too,  in  those  passages  which  are  inaiu- 
festly  interpolations  and  corrections  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ezra,  that  we  must  look  for  some  other 
period  to  which  to  refer  the  adoption  of  the  Books 
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of  Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  This  we  find  after 
the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  institution 
of  the  rival  worship  on  Gerizim.  Till  the  return 
Ironi  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Samar- 
itans regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraordinary 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and 
suspicion  witii  which  Nehen)iah  met  their  advances 
when  he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  pro- 
voked their  wrath.  From  tliis  time  forward,  they 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  further  aggravated  by 
the  determination  of  Nehemiah  to  laeak  off  all  mar- 
riages which  had  licen  contracted  lietween  Jews  and 
Samaritans.  Manasseh  the  brother  of  the  high- 
priest  (so  Jo.sephus  calls  him,  Ard.  xi.  7,  §  2),  and 
himself  acting  high-priest,  was  one  of  the  offenders. 
He  refused  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  took  refuge  with 
his  father-in-law  Sanballat,  who  consoled  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  priestly  privilege  in  Jerusalem  by  making 
him  high-priest  of  the  new  Samaritan  temple  on 
Gerizim.  With  Manasseh  many  other  apostate  Jews 
who  refused  to  divorce  their  wives,  tied  to  Samaria. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  men  took  the 
Pentateuch  with  them,  and  adopted  it  as  the  liasis 
of  the  new  religious  system  which  they  inaugurated. 
A  full  discussion  of  this  question  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  show  how  far 
the  existence  of  a  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  not  mate- 
rially differing  from  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  bears 
upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter. 
And  we  incline  to  the  view  of  Prideaux  ( Connect. 
book  vi.  chap,  iii.),  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  in  fact  a  transcript  of  Ezra's  revised  copy.  The 
same  view  is  virtually  adopted  by  Gesenius  {Dt 
Pent,  tiain.  pp.  8,  1))." 

3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evideiu;e  of  a  more 
indirect  kind,  which  bears  not  so  much  on  the 
Mosaic  authorship  as  on  the  early  existence  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  This  last  circumstance,  how- 
ever, if  satisfactorily  made  out,  is,  indirectly  at 
least,  an  argument  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
Hengstenberg  has  tried  to  show  that  all  the  later 
books,  by  their  allusions  and  quotations,  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  traces, 
moreover,  the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whole 
life,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  nation  after  their 
sefJtlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  sees  its 
spirit  transfused  into  all  the  national  literature, 
historical,  poetic,  and  prophetical:  he  argues  that 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch  as  already 
existing  before  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan,  the  whole  of  their  liistory  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land  becomes  an  inexplicable  enign)a. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  line  of  proof 
is,  if  established,  peculiarly  convincing,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  indirect  and  informal,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  weapons  of  criticism. 

Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  tliere  are  numerous  most 
striking  references  both  in  the- Prophets  and  in  the 
books  of  Kings  to  passages  which  are  found  in  our 
present  Pentateuch.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
tiiat  the  theory  of  men  like  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  and 
others,  who  suppose  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been 
written  in  the  times  of  the  latest  kings,  is  utterly 
absurd.  It  is  estal)lished  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  that  the  \e<in\  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
already  existed  in  writing  before  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  I'lven  as  regards  the  historical 
portions,  there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost 
verbal  coincidences  of  expression,  which  render  it 
more  than  proliable  that  these  also  existed  in  writitig. 
All  this  has  been  argued  with  much  learning,  the 
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most  indefatigalile  research,  and  in  some  instances 
with  fjreat  success  by  Hengstenberu;  in  his  Aut/ientie 
ties  J'tnta/encJis.  We  will  satisfy  ourselves  witli 
pointing  out  gome  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
which  the  coincidences  between  the  later  books  and 
the  Pentateuch  (omitting  Deuteronomy  for  the 
present)  appear. 

In  Joel,  who  prophesied  only  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah;  in  Amos,  who  prophesied  in  both  king- 
doms; and  in  Hosea,  whose  ministry  was  confined 
to  Israel,  we  find  references  which  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  a  written  code  of  laws.  The  following  com- 
parison of  passages  may  satisfy  us  on  this  point: 
Joel  ii.  2  with  Ex.  x.  14;  ii.  3  with  (Jen.  ii.  8,  !) 
(corap.  xiii.  10);  ii.  17  with  Num.  xiv.  13;  ii.  20 
with  Ex.  X.  19;  iii.  1  [ii.  28,  E.  V.]  with  Gen.  vi. 
12;  ii.  13  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  6;  iv.  [iii.]  18  with 
Num.  XXV.  1.  —  Again,  Amos  ii.  2  with  Num.  xxi. 
28;  ii.  7  with  Ex.  xxiii.  6,  Lev.  xx.  3;  ii.  8  with 
Ex.  xxii.  25,  &c.;  ii.  9  with  Num.  xiii.  32,  &c.; 
iii.  7  with  Gen.  xviii.  17;  iv.  4  with  Lev.  xxiv.  3, 
and  Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12;  v.  12  with  Num. 
XXXV.  31  (comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  6  and  Am.  ii.  7);  v.  17 
with  Ex.  xii.  12;  v.  21,  &c.  with  Num.  xxix.  35, 
I^v.  xxiii.  36;  vi.  1  with  Num.  i.  17;  vi.  6  with 
Gen.  xxxvii.  25  (this  is  probably  the  reference: 
Hengstenberg's  is  wrong);  vi.  8  with  Lev.  xxvi. 
19;  vi.  14  with  Num.  xxxiv.  8;  viii.  6  with  Ex. 
xxi.  2,  Lev.  xxv.  39;  ix.  13  with  Lev.  xxvi.  3-5 
(comp.  Ex.  iii.  8).  —  Again,  Hosea  i.  2  with  Lev. 
XX.  5-7;  ii.  1  [i.  10]  with  Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12; 
ii.  2  [i.  11]  with  Ex.  i.  10;  iii.  2  with  Ex.  xxi.  32; 
iv.  8  with  Lev.  vi.  17,  &c.,  and  vii.  1,  &c. ;  iv.  10 
with  Lev.  xxvi.  26;  iv.  17  with  Ex.  xxxii.  9,  10; 
v.  6  with  Ex.  X.  9;  vi.  2  with  Gen.  xvii.  18;  vii.  8 
with  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-16;  xii.  6  [A.  V.  5]  with  Ex. 
iii.  15;  xii.  10  [9]  with  Lev.  xxiii.  43;  xii.  15  [14] 
with  Gen.  ix.  5. 

In  the  books  of  Kings  we  have  also  references  as 
follows;  1  K.  XX.  42  to  Lev.  xxvii.  29;  xxi.  3  to 
Lev.  xxv.  23,  Num.  xxxvi.  8;  xxi.  10  to  Num. 
XXXV.  30,  comp.  Ueut.  xvii.  6,  7,  xix.  15;  xxii  17 
to  Num.  xxvii.  16,  17.  —  2  K.  iii.  20  to  Ex.  xxix. 
38,  &c. ;  iv.  1  to  Lev.  xxv.  39,  &c. ;  v.  27  to  Ex. 
iv.  6,  Num.  xii.  10;  vi.  18  to  Gen.  xix.  11;  vi.  28 
to  Lev.  xxvi.  29;  vii.  2,  19  to  Gen.  vii.  11;  vii.  3 
to  Lev.  xiii.  46  (comp.  Num.  v.  3)'. 

But  now  if,  as  appears  from  the  examination  of 
all  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch 
existed  as  a  canonical  book ;  if,  moreover,  it  was  a 
book  so  well  known  that  its  words  had  become 
household  words  among  the  people;  and  if  the 
prophets  could  appeal  to  it  as  a  recognized  and 
well-known  document,  —  how  conies  it  to  pass  that 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its 
existence  as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten  '?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the  fact. 
The  circumstances,  as  narrated  in  2  tJhr.  xxxiv. 
14,  &c.,  were  these:  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  tiie  king,  who  had  already  taken  active 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry,  detern^ned 
to  execute  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Temple, 
which  hatl  become  seriously  dilapitated,  and  to  re- 
store the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  its  i)urity.  He 
accordingly  directed  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  to  take 
charge  of  the  moneys  that  were  contributed  for  the 
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purpose.  During  the  progress  of  the  work,  Hil- 
kiah, who  was  busy  in  the  Temple,  came  upon  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  —  which  must  have 
long  lain  neglected  and  forgotten  —  and  told  Sha- 
phan  the  scribe  of  his  discovery.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  was  very  remarkable.  The  king,  to 
whom  Shaphan  read  the  words  of  the  book,  was 
filled  with  consteinatiun  when  he  learnt  for  the 
first  time  how  far  the  nation  had  departed  from 
the  Law  of  Jehovah.  He  sent  Hilkiah  and  others 
to  consult  the  prophetess  Huldah,  who  only  con- 
firmed his  fears.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
held  a  solemn  assembly  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  "  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book 
of  the  covenant  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  Josiali,  iietra}ing  as  it  does  such 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of 
the  severity  of  its  threatenings  — except  on  the  sup- 
position that  as  a  written  document  it  had  well- 
nigh  perished  ?  This  must  have  been  the  case,  and 
it  is  not  so  extraordinary  a  fact  perliaps  as  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  pains  had  been  taken  to  make 
the  nation  at  large  acquainted  with  the  Law.  That 
monarch  not  only  instituted  "  teaching  priests," 
but  we  are  told  that  as  they  went  about  the  coun- 
try they  had  the  Book  of  the  Law  with  them. 
But  that  was  300  years  before,  a  period  equal  to 
that  between  the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own; 
and  in  such  an  interval  great  changes  must  have 
taken  place.  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people,  who  in  their 
hopeless  infatuation  were  seeking  counsel  of  ventril- 
oquists and  necromancers,  to  turn  "  to  the  Law 
and  to  the  Testimony;  "  and  Hezekiali,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ahaz,  had  no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of 
the  prophet's  advice.  But  the  next  monarch  was 
guilty  of  outrageous  wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusa- 
lem with  idols.  How  great  a  desolation  miuht  one 
wicked  prince  effect,  especially  during  a  leniithened 
reign!  To  this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  time,  in 
all  probability,  were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law 
existing  in  writing.  It  was  probably  then  the  cus- 
tom, as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to 
the  memory  for  its  transmission.  Just  as  at  this 
day  in  Egypt,  persons  are  to  be  found,  even  illiter- 
ate in  other  respeets,  who  can  repeat  the  whole 
Kuran  by  heart,  and  as  some  modern  Jews  are  able 
to  recite  the  whole  of  the  Live  Books  of  Closes,"  so 
it  probably  was  then :  the  La\v,  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  was  orally  preserved  and  inculcated. 
I'he  ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  l)y  tlie  mere 
force  of  observance,  though  much  of  it  doubtless 
became  perverted,  and  some  part  of  it  perhaps  ob- 
solete, tln'ough  the  neglect  of  the  priests.  Still  it 
is  against  the  perfunctory  and  lifeless  manner  ot 
their  worship,  not  against  their  total  neglect,  that 
the  burning  words  of  the  prophets  are  directed. 
The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid  upon  tlie  king 
the  oliligation  of  making  a  copy  of  the  Law  for 
himself,  had  of  course  long  been  disregarded.  Here 
and  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet  or  righteous 
man  possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  were  without  it.     Nor  was  there  any 


«  See  Mr.  Grove's  very  interesting  paper  on  Nablus    even  the  feeble   lamp  which   on  every  other  night  Oi 


and  the  Samaritans  in  Vacation  3'o»j(>^?,  1801.  Speak- 
ing of  the  service  of  the  ynm  kip/ihr  In  the  Samaritan 
jyiitgogue.  he  says  that  the  i-ccitation  of  the  Pentji- 
Wuch   was  continued  throuRli   the   night,  "  without 


the  year  but  this  burns  in  front  of  the  holy  books. 
The  two  priests  and  a  few  of  the  people  know  ths 
whole  of  the  Torah  by  heart "'  (p.  840). 
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reason  why  copies  sliould  be  brought  under  the 
(lotice  of  the  king.  We  may  understand  this  by  a 
parallel  case.  How  easy  it  would  liave  been  in  our 
own  country,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  for  a 
similar  circumstance  to  have  happened.  How  many 
copies,  do  we  suppose,  of  the  Scriptures  were  made? 
Such  as  did  exist  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
learned  men,  or  more  probably  in  the  libraries  of 
monasteries."  Even  after  a  translation,  like  Wyc- 
liffe's,  had  been  made,  the  people  as  a  whole  would 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Bible;  and  yet  they 
were  a  Christian  people,  and  were  in  some  measure 
at  least  instructed  out  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
the  volume  itself  could  scarcely  ever  have  been 
seen.  Even  the  monarch,  unless  he  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  learning  or  piety,  would  remani  in  the 
same  ignorance  as  his  suljects.  Whatever  knowl- 
edge there  was  of  the  I'lible  and  of  religion  would 
be  kept  alive  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Liturgies  used 
in  public  worship.  So  it  was  in  Judah.  The  oral 
transmission  of  the  Law  and  the  living  witness  of 
the  prophets  had  superseded  the  written  document, 
till  at  last  it  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
unknown.  But  the  hand  of  God  so  ordered  it 
that  when  king  and  people  were  both  zealous  for 
reformation,  and  ripest  ibr  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  the  written  document  itself  was  brought,  to 
light. 

On  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  hitherto 
adduced,  we  can  hardly  question,  without  a  literary 
skepticism  which  would  be  most  unreasonable,  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Jloses,  though  it  may  ha^e 
undergone  many  later  revisions  and  corrections,  the 
last  of  these  being  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ezra.  Hut  as  regards  any  direct  and  unimpeach- 
able testimony  to  the  composition  of  the  whole 
work  by  Moses  we  have  it  not.  Only  one  book  out 
of  the  five  —  that  of  Lleuteronomy  —  claims  in  ex- 
press terras  to  be  from  his  hand.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  is  the  very  book  in  which  modern  criti- 
cism refuses  most  peremptorily  to  admit  the  claim. 
It  is  of  importance  therefore  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion separately. 

All  allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Ex- 
odus, perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus,  and  some 
part  of  Numbers,  were  written  by  Israel's  greatest 
leader  and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  al- 
leged, is  in  style  and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike 
the  genuine  writings  of  Moses  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  believe  that  he  is  the  author.  But  how 
then  set  aside  the  express  testimony  of  the  book 
itself?  How  explain  the  fact  that  Moses  is  there 
said  to  have  written  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to 
have  consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  and 
to  have  charged  the  Le\ites  sedulously  to  preserve 
it  by  the  side  of  the  ark  ?  Only  by  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  the  fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  color  of  consistency  to  his  work ! 
The  author  first  feigns  the  name  of  Moses  that  he 
may  gain  the  greater  consideration  under  the 
shadow  of  his  name,  and  then  proceeds  to  reenact, 
but  in  a  broader  and  more  spiritual  manner,  and 
with  true  prophetic  inspiration,  the  chief  portions 
pf  the  earlier  legislation. 


a  That  even  in  monasteries  the  Bible  was  a  neg- 
lected and  almost  unknown  book,  is  clear  from  the 
story  of  Luther's  conversion. 

b  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Ewald,  who  will  have 
it  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
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But  such  an  hypothesis  is  devoid  of  all  probabil- 
ity. For  what  writer  in  later  times  would  ever  have 
presumed,  unle.ss  he  were  equal  to  Moses,  to  correct 
or  supplement  the  Law  of  Moses  ?  And  if  he  were 
equal  to  Moses,  why  Liorrow  his  name  (as  Ewald 
supposes  the  Deuteronomist  to  have  done)  in  order 
to  lend  greater  weight  and  sanction  to  his  book  i 
The  truth  is,  those  wlio  make  such  a  supposition 
import  modern  ideas  into  ancient  writings.  They 
forget  that  what  might  be  allowable  in  a  modern 
writer  of  fiction  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
one  who  claimed  to  have  a  Divine  Commission,  who 
caTne  forward  as  a  prophet  to  rebuke  and  to  reform 
the  people.  Which  would  be  more  weighty  to  win 
their  obedience,  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  or  "Moses 
wrote  all  these  words  "  ? 

It  has  been  argued  indeed  that  in  thus  assuming 
a  feigned  character  the  writer  does  no  more  than 
is  done  by  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes.  He  in  like 
manner  takes  the  name  of  Solomon  that  he  may 
gain  a  better  hearing  for  his  words  of  wisdom.  But 
the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  Preacher  only  pre- 
tends to  give  an  old  man's  view  of  life,  as  seen  by 
one  who  had  had  a  large  experience  and  no  common 
reputation  for  wisdom.  Deuteronomy  claims  to  be 
a  Law  imposed  on  the  highest  authority,  and  de- 
manding implicit  obedience.  The  first  is  a  record 
of  the  struggles,  disappointments,  and  victory  of  a 
human  heart.  The  last  is  an  absolute  rule  of  life, 
to  which  nothing  may  be  added,  and  trom  which 
nothing  may  be  taken  (iv.  2,  xxxi.  1). 

But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  claims 
to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  there  is  other 
evidence  which  establishes  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  book. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt,* 
which  are  just  what  would  be  expected  supposing 
Jloses  to  have  been  the  author,  ^^'ithout  insisting 
upon  it  that  in  such  passages  as  iv.  1.5-18,  or  vi.  8, 
xi.  18-20  (comp.  Ex.  xiii.  16),  where  the  command 
is  given  to  wear  the  Law  after  the  fashion  of  an 
amulet,  or  xxvii.  1-8,  where  writing  on  stones  cov- 
ered with  plaster  is  mentioned,  are  probable  refer- 
ences to  Egyptian  custouis,  we  may  point  to  more 
certain  examples.  In  xx.  5  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Egyptian  regulations  in  time  of  war;  in  xxv.  2  to 
the  Egyptian  bastinado;  in  xi.  10  to  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  irrigation.  The  references  which  Delitzsch 
sees  in  xxii.  5  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  hold  solemn  processions  in  the  masks  of 
different  deities,  and  in  viii.  9  to  Egyptian  mining 
operations,  are  by  no  means  so  certain.  Again, 
among  the  curses  threatened  are  the  sicknesses  of 
Eifypt,  xxviii.  60  (comp.  vii.  15).  According  to 
xxviii.  68,  Egypt  is  the  type  of  all  the  oppressors 
of  Israel :  "  Keniember  that  thou  wast  a  slave  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  is  an  expression  which  is  sev- 
eral times  made  use  of  as  a  motive  in  enforcing  the 
obligations  of  the  book  (v.  15,  xxiv.  18,  22;  see  the 
same  appeal  in  Lev.  xix.  .34,  a  passage  occurring 
in  tie  remarkalfle  section  Lev.  xvii.-xx.,  which  has 
so  much  affinity  with  Deuteronomy).  Lastly,  ref- 
erences to  the  sojourning  in  Egypt  ai-e  numerous: 
"  We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Egypt,"  etc. 
(vi.  21-23;  see  also  vii.  8,  18,  xi.  3);  and  tiiese 
occur  even  in  the  laws,  as  in  the  law  of  the  king 


nasseh,  is  obliged  to  make  his  supposed  author  live  in 
Egypt,  in  order  to  account  plausibly  for  the  acquaint- 
ance with  Egyptian  customs  which  is  discernible  in 
the  book. 
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(xvii.  16),  which  would  be  very  extraordinary 
if  the  book  had  only  been  written  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh. 

Tlie  phraseology  of  the  book,  and  the  archaisms 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the 

rest  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  form  SIH,  instead 

of  Wn,  for  the  feminine  of  the  pronoun  (which 
occurs  in  all  195  times  in  the  Pentateuch),  is  found 
36  times  in  Deuteronomy.     Nowhere  do  we  meet 

with  STl  in  this  book,  though  in  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch  it  occurs  11  times.  In  the  same  way, 
like  the  other  books,  Deuteronomy  has  "^^3  of  a 

maiden,  instead  of  the  feminine  n~1373,  which  is 
only  used  once  (xxii.  19).  It  has  also  the  third 
pers.  pret.  ^H,  which  in  prose  occurs  only  in  the 
Penfciteuch  (Ewald,  Lthrbuch,  §  142  I).  The  dem- 
onstrative pronoun  /SH,  which  (according  to 
Ewald,  §  183  a,  is  characteristic  of  the  Pentateuch) 
occurs  in  Dent.  iv.  42,  vii.  22,  xix.  11,  and  nowhere 
else  out  of  the  books  of  Moses,  except  in  the  late 
book,  1  Chr.  xx.  8,  and  the  Aramaic  Ezra,  v.  15. 

The  use  of  the  H  locale,  wliieh  is  comparatively 
rare  in  later  writings,  is  conunon  to  Deuteronomy 
with  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateucli ;  and  so  is 

the  old  and  rare  form  of  writing  t^S!:*^J^,  and 

the  termination  of  the  future  in  ]^".  The  last,  ac- 
cording to  Ki'.nig  (A.  T.  Situl.  2  Heft),  is  more 
3ommon  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in  any  other  book: 
it  occurs  58  times  in  Deuteronomy.  Twice  even 
in  the  pi-eterite,  viii.  3,  16,  a  like  termination  pre- 
sents itself;  on  the  pecuharity  of  which  Ewald 
(§  190  6,  note)  remarks,  as  being  the  original  and 
fuller  form.  (3ther  archaisms  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  five  books  are:  the  shortening  of  the 

Iliphil,  nsnb,  i.  33 ;  "ltt''?'b,  xxvi.  12,  &c. ;  the 

use  of  S'np=n'np,   >'to  meet;"  the  construction 

of  the  passive  with  nW  of  the  object  (for  instance, 

XX.  8);  the  interchange  of  the  older  — tt'^  (xix.  4) 

with  the  more  usual  WD.3  ;  the  use  of  I^T   (in- 

stead  of  ~1D^),  xvi.  16,  xx.  13,  a  form  which  dis- 
appears  altogether  after  the  Pentateuch ;  many  an- 
cient words,  such  as  :i'';iS,  C^p\  ~15f.f\  ("l^ti?, 
Ex.  xiii.  12).  Amongst  these  are  some  which  occur 
besides  only  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  or  else  in  \ery 
late  writers,  like  Ezekiel,  who,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  the  decay  of  a  language,  studiously  imitated  the 
oldest  forms;  some   which    are    found    afterwards 

only  in  poetry,  as  lL'^D  vS  (vii.  13,  xxviii.  4,  &c.), 

and  C^n^,  so  common  in  Deuteronomy.  Again, 
this  book  has  a  immber  of  words  which  have  an 
archaic  character.  Such  are,  tt'P"in  (for  the 
later  ^2^)),  S:!p  (instead  of  VD)  ;  the  old  Ca- 
naanite  ]S!iri  ni"irili?V.  "offspring  of  the 
flocks;"  ^^"Itri*,  which  as  a  name  of  Israel  is 
borrowed.  Is.  xliv.  2;  PHH,  i.  41,  "to  act 
'ashly;"  D'^'ZD'n,  "  to  be  silent ;  "  p'^^VTJ,  xv. 
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14,  "  to  give,"  lit.  '<  to  put  like  a  collar  on  the  i  eck; " 

"Iffi^nn,  "  to  play  the  lord ; "  H)!^)  "  sickne.ss." 

2.  A  fondness  for  the  use  of  figures  is  another 
peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy.  See  xxix.  17,  18: 
xxviii.  13,  44;  i.  31,  44;  viii.  5;  xxviii.  29,  49.  Of 
similar  comparisons  there  are  but  lew  (Delitzsgh  says 
but  three)  in  the  other  books.  The  results  are  most 
surprising  when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  the 
Hook  of  the  Covenant  (ICx.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Ps.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic) 
on  the  other.  To  cite  but  one  example:  the  images 
of  devouring  fire  and  of  the  bearing  on  eagles'  wings 
occur  only  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in 
Deuteronomy.  Comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  17,  with  Deut.  iv. 
24,  ix.  3;  and  Ex.  xix.  4,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  11. 
So  again,  not  to  mention  rmmberless  undesigned 
Coincidences  between  Ps.  xc.  and  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, especially  chap,  xxxii.,  we  need  only  here  cite 

the  phrase  □'^T  "^^^^  (Ps-  xc.  17),  "  work  of 
the  hands,"  as  descriptive  of  human  action  generally, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Deut.  ii.  7,  xiv. 
29,  xvi.  15,  xxiv.  19,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  9.  The  same 
close  affinity,  both  as  to  matter  and  st^le,  exists  be- 
tween the  section  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  Leviticus  (ch.  xvii.-xx.,  so  manifestly  different 
from  the  rest  of  that  book),  tlie  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.), and  Deuteronomy. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  very  much  more 
might  be  said  —  for  a  whole  harvest  has  been  gleaned 
on  this  field  by  Schultz  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
work  on  Deuteronomy  —  in  addition  to  all  these 
peculiarities  which  are  arguments  for  the'lMosaic 
authorship  of  the  book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evi- 
dence strong  and  clear  of  post-Mosaic  times  and 
vvritings.  The  attempt  by  a  wrong  inter])retation 
of  2  K.  xxii.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  to  bring  down 
Deuteronomy  as  low  as  the  time  of  Manasseh  fails 
utterly.  A  century  earlier  the  Jewish  prophets 
borrow  their  words  and  their  thoughts  from  Deu- 
teronomy. Amos  shows  how  intimate  his  acquain- 
tance was  with  Deuteronomy  by  such  passages  as 
ii.  9,  iv.  11,  ix.  7,  whose  matter  and  form  are  both 
colored  by  those  of  that  book.  Ilosea,  who  is 
richer  than  Amos  in  these  references  to  the  past, 
whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  full  of  allusions  to  the 
whole  Law  (vi.  7,  xii.  4,  &c.,  xiii.  9,  10),  in  one 
passage,  viii.  12,  using  the  remarkable  expression,  "  I 
have  written  to  him  the  ten  thousand  things  of  my 
Law,''  manifestly  includes  Deuteronomy  (comp.  xi. 
8  with  Deut.  xxix.  22),  and  in  many  ])l.aces  shows 
that  that  book  was  in  his  mind.  Comp.  iv.  13  with 
Deut.  xii.  2;  viii.  13  with  Deut.  xxviii.  08;  xi.  3 
with  Deut.  i.  31 ;  xiii.  6  with  Deut.  viii.  11-14. 
Isaiah  begins  his  prophecy  with  the  words,  "  Hear, 
0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,"  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii.  1.  In  fact,  echoes 
of  the  tones  of  Deuteronomy  are  heard  throughout 
the  solemn  and  majestic  discourse  with  which  his 
prophecy  opens.  (See  Caspari,  Beitraijc  ziir  Einl. 
in  (/.  Buck  lesnid,  p.  203-210.)  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Micah.  In  his  protest  against  the 
apostasy  of  the  nation  from  the  Covenant  with 
Jehovah,  he  appeals  to  the  mountains  as  the  sure 
foundations  of  the  earth,  in  like  manner  as  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxii.  1,  to  the  heavens  and  tlie  earth.  The 
controversy  of  .Jehovah  with  his  people  (Mic.  vi. 
3-5)  is  a  compendium,  as  it  were,  of  the  history  of 
the  Pentateuch  from   Exodus  onwards,   whilst  the 

expression  D'^tpl?  n"^2,  "  Slave-house  "  of  Egypt, 
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is  taken  from  Deut.  vii.  8,  xiii.  5.  In  vi.  8,  there 
is,  110  doubt,  an  allusion  to  Ueut.  x.  12,  and  the 
threatenings  of  vi.  13-lfl  remind  us  of  Deut.  xxviii. 
as  Well  as  of  Lev.  xxvi. 

Since,  then,  not  only  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  hut 
Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Jlicali,  speak  in  tlie 
words  of  Deuteronomy,  as  well  as  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
Bee  at  once  how  untenable  is  the  theory  of  those 
who,  like  Ewald,  maintain  that  Deuteronomy  was 
composed  during  the  reign  of  IManasseh,  or,  as  Vai- 
hinger  does,  during  that  of  Hezekiah. 

But,  in  truth,  the  book  speaks  for  itself.  No 
imitator  could  have  written  in  such  a  strain.  We 
scarcely  need  the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to 
its  own  authorship.  But,  having  it,  we  find  all  the 
internal  evidence  conspiring  to  show  that  it  came 
from  Moses.  Those  magnificent  discourses,  the 
grand  roll  of  which  can  be  heard  and  felt  even  in  a 
translation,  came  warm  from  the  heart  and  fresh  from 
the  lips  of  Israel's  Lavvcri\er.  They  are  the  out- 
pourings of  a  solicitude  which  is  nothing  less  than 
parental.  It  is  the  father  uttering  his  dying  advice 
to  his  children,  no  less  than  the  prophet  counseling 
and  admonishing  his  people.  What  book  can  vie 
with  it  either  in  majesty  or  in  tenderness?  What 
words  ever  bore  more  surely  the  stamp  of  genuine- 
ness? If  Deuteronomy  be  only  the  ]iroduction  of 
some  timorous  reformer,  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
weakness,  tried  to  borrow  dignity  and  weight  from 
the  name  of  JMoses,  then  assuredly  all  arguments 
drawn  from  internal  evidence  for  the  composition 
of  any  work  are  utterly  useless.  We  can  never  tell 
whether  an  author  is  wearing  the  mask  of  another, 
or  whether  it  is  he  himself  who  speaks  to  us. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  dogmatism  of  modern 
critics,  we  declare  unhesitatingly  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  Deuteronomy. 

Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  in- 
quiry. 

1.  The  book  of  Genesis  rests  chiefly  on  docu- 
ments much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses,  though 
it  was  probably  brought  to  very  nearly  its  present 
shape  either  by  Moses  himself,  or  by  one  of  the 
elders  who  acted  under  him. 

2.  The  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
are  to  a  great  extent  jMosaic.  Besides  those  por- 
tions which  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
written  by  him  (see  above),  other  portions,  and 
especially  the  legal  sections,  were,  if  not  actually 
written,  in  all  probability  dictated  by  him. 

3.  Deuteronomy,  excepting  the  concluding  part, 
is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as  it  professes  to  be. 

4.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  written  before 
the  three  preceding  books,  because  the  legislation 
in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  as  being  the  more  formal 
is  manifestly  the  earlier,  whilst  Deuteronomy  is 
the  spiritual  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Law.  But  the  letter  is  always  before  the  spirit; 
the  thing  before  its  interpretation. 

5.  The  first  cowpositwii  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
Israelites  entered  Canaan.  It  is  probable  that 
Joshua,  and  the  ciders  who  were  associated  with 
him,  would  pro\ide  for  its  formal  arrangement,  cus- 
tody, and  transmission. 

6.  The  whole  work  did  not  finally  assume  its 
present  shape  till  its  revision  was  undertaken  by 
Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

IV.  Lileralnre. 

1.  Amongst  the  earlier  Patristic  expositors  may 
oe  mentioned  — 
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Augustine,  IJe  Genesi  contra  Manich. ;  De 
Gtntsi  ml  l/lterrcm;  Locutiones  (Gen. — Jvd.)  ; 
and  Qiices/iones  in  Hep/cileuclmm. 

Jerome,  Liber  Qucestionum  Hebraicai'tim  in 
Gene  dm. 

Chrysostom,  In  Genedm,  Homilice  ei  Sermones. 
(0pp.  JMontfaucon,  vol.  vi.  With  these  will  also  bo 
found  those  of  Severian  of  Gabala.) 

Theodoret,  Qucestiones  in  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Niiiinr.,  Deut.,  etc. 

E])hraem  Syrus,  Kxplanat.  in  Genesin. 

tJyril  of  Alexandria,  Glaphyra  in  libros  Mosis. 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators —  Isaaki  or  Hashi  (an  abbreviation  of  his 
name  Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki,  sometimes  wrongly 
called  Jarchi)  of  Troyes,  in  the  11th  century; 
Aben-Ezia  of  Toledo  in  the  12th;  David  Kimchi 
of  Narbonne  in  the  13th. 

3.  Of  the  Reformation  period:  — 

The  commentary  of  Cahin  on  the  Five  Books  is 
a  masterpiece  of  exposition. 

Luther  wrote,  both  in  German  and  in  Latin, 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  the  last  being  finished 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

4.  Later  we  have  the  commentaries  of  Calovius 
in  his  Biblin  lllustraUi ,  &\\(\  Mercerus,  in  Genesin; 
Rivetus,  Exevcitntiones  in  Genesin,  and  L'ommen- 
iiirii  in  Exodum,  in  his  Opp.  Tlieolog.  vol.  i.  Roter. 
18G5 ;  Grotius,  Annot.  ad  Vet.  Test,  in  Opp.  vol.  i. ; 
Le  Clero  (Clericus),  Afusis  Prqj/ielce  Lib.  V. ;  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  his  work  on  the  Old  Testament 
Amst.  1710,  with  a  special  dissertation,  IJe  Scrip- 
tare  Penliihucid  Mose ;  Spencer,  £)e  Leyibus  He- 
brceormn. 

5.  The  number  of  books  written  on  this  subject 
in  Germany  alone  during  the  last  century,  is  very 
considerable.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  General 
Introductions  of  Michaelis,  Eichhorn  (5  vols.  1823), 
Jahn  (1814),  De  Wette  (7th  ed.  18.52),  Keil  (1st 
ed.  1853),  Hiivernick  (185G),  Bleek  (IStil),  Stti- 
helin  (1862).  Further,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lleng- 
stenberg's  Atithentie  des Pentnteuclis  (1836, 1839); 
Ranke's  UntersucJnmr/en  (1834);  Drechsler,  Ein- 
heit,  etc.,  der  Genesis  (1838);  Kunig,  All.  Stud. 
(2  Heft,  1839);  Kurtz,  Gescli.  des  Allen  Binuhs 
(2d  ed.  18-53);  and  on  the  other  to  Ewald,  Gen- 
chichte  des  Volkes  Israels ;  Von  Lengerke,  Ke- 
ntian  (1844);  Stiihelin,  Krit.  Untersuchungen 
(1843):  Bertheau,  Die  Sieben  Grvppen,  etc. 

As  Commentaries  on  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  may  be  consulted  — 

(1)  Critical:  —  Rosenmijller,  Sclmlia,  vol.  i.  3d 
ed.  (1821);  Knobel  (on  all  the  books),  in  the 
Kurzgef:  Kxe;/et.  Ilandlnich  ;  Tuch,  Die  Genesis 
(1838);  Schumann,  Genesis  (1829);  Bunsen,  £i- 
belwerk. 

(2)  Exegetical:  —  Baumgarten,  Theol.  Comment. 
(1843);  Schrcder,  Dus  Erste  Bvcli  Mose  (1846); 
Delitzsch,  Genesis  (3d  ed.  1861);  Sehultz,  Deu- 
teronomium  (1859).  Much  will  be  found  bearing 
on  the  general  question  of  the  authorship  and  date 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Introductions  to  the  last 
two  of  tliese  works. 

In  England  may  he  mentioned  Graves's  Lectures 
on  the  loU  fnur  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  who 
argues  strenuously  for  the  Mosaic  authorship.  So 
also  do  Rawlinson  on  Tlie  Pentateuch,  in  Aids  to 
Faith,  1862;  and  M'Caulon  the  Mosaic  Cosmor/ony, 
in  the  same  volume;  though  the  former  admits  that 
INIoses  made  free  use  of  ancient  documents  in  com- 
piling Genesis. 

Davidson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Home's  Intro- 
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dudwn,  vol.  ii  (10th  ed.  1856),  argues  for  two 
documents,  and  supposes  the  Jehovist  to  have  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  Elohist  in 
that  of  Joslma,  and  the  two  to  liave  been  incor- 
porated in  one  worli  in  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David. 
He  maintains,  however,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
Deuteronomy.  [In  his  Inlrud.  to  the  Old  Test., 
vol.  i.  (Loud.  1862),  Davidson  has  abandoned  this 
view  of  Deuteronomy.  —  A.] 

The  cliief  American  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  I'entateucli  are  Stuart,  Crit.  Hist,  and  Defenct 
of'  thi  0.  T.  Canon  ;  and  Bush,  Commentaries  on 
the  Fire  Books.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  The  foregoing  able  discussion  certainly  makes 
all  needful  concessions  to  the  modern  critics  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  its  concluding  propositions  might 
be  still  more  conservatively  stated.  It  is,  perhaps, 
enough  to  say  tliat  Genesis  apparently  rests  to  a 
considerable  extent  (rather  than  "ciiiefly")  on 
earlier  documents.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
of  the  closing  propositions  may  be  quite  firmly 
held.  It  is  too  nnicli  to  concede  (5tlily)  that  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  wliole  •'  coiitil 
not  have  taken  plnce  till  after  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan."  For,  the  revision  admitted  in  the  sixtli 
proposition  needed  to  be  liut  slight,  in  order  to 
produce  all  the  present  marks  of  later  date.  After 
half  a  century  of  deljate,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
see  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  scholarship  and 
acuteness  that  have  been  brought  to  attack  the 
authorship  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  few 
movements  in  the  history  of  criticism  have  com- 
prised a  greater  amount  of  arbitrary  and  extrava- 
gant assertion,  irrelexant  reasoning,  mutual  con- 
tradiction, and  unwarranted  conclusion.  Mean- 
while the  style  an^structure  of  these  books  has 
undergone  a  searching  investigation,  many  inter- 
esting features  have  been  brought  to  light,  several 
untenable  positions  abandoned,  and  some  important 
concessions  made.  The  most  unsparing  criticism 
is  now  compelled  to  admit:  (1.)  The  essential  and 
systematic  unity  of  the  present  Pentateuch  (Ewald, 
Gesclrichte,  i.  92;  Tuch,  Genesis,  Yorr.  xxi. ;  Kno- 
bel,  Genesis,  §  16;  Hupfeld,  Die  Quelleii,  p.  196). 
(2.)  The  general  historic  truthfulness  of  the  nar- 
rative, from  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  onward, 
excepting  its  miraculous  portions  (Knobel,  Genesis. 
p.  23;  Kxodus,  p.  22;  Tuch,  Genesi.%  p.  11,  &c.). 
(3. )  riie  extraordinary  character,  career,  and  in- 
tiuence  of  Moses;  even  Kwald  recognizing  that 
age  {Geschichte,  ii.  239,  &c.)  as  "a  wonderfully 
elevated  period,  a  focus  of  most  surprising  power, 
resolution,  and  activity;"  the  deliverance  of  the 
nation  as  an  event  of  "unparalleled  iniport;ince;  " 
the  victory  at  the  Ked  Sea  as  a  far  brighter  day 
than  Marathon  or  Salamis;  and  Moses  himself  as 
"  the  mighty  originator  and  leader  of  tliis  entire 
new  national  movement,"  its  "  law-giver  and 
prophet."  So  also  Knoliel  to  the  same  eflect  [Kx. 
p.  22),  and  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  Die  Mosaische 
Gescliichte).  (i.)  The  important  fact  that  por- 
tions of  the  Jlosaic  narrative  certaiidy  are  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  older.  Thus  De 
Wette  declares  of  the  odes  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18, 
27-30,  that  they  may  with  certainty  be  referred  to 
the  time  of  Moses  {Einleit.  §  149);  Knoliel,  that 
Moses  published  his  laws  in  writing,  "  though  it 
is  imcertain  to  what  extent"  {Komm.  Numb.  p. 
592).  Davidson,  following  Bleek  chiefly,  specifies 
more  than  twenty  chapters  which  must  have  come 
from  Moses  with  very  slight  change  (Introd.  i. 
109),  among   which   the  passage  Ex.  xxv.  -  xxxi. 
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I  was  "  probably  written  down  by  him  in  its  pres- 
j  ent  state."  Ewald  pronounces  Lamech's  song  to 
be  very  ancient,  belonging  to  a  time  anterior  to 
Moses  (i.  75,  note);  the  fourteenth  of  Genesis  of  the 
higliest  antiquity,  also  coming  down  from  "  before 
tlieage  of  Moses"  (i.  80,  140).  He  admits  the 
preservation  of  actual  laws,  sayings,  and  songs 
of  Moses  and  his  contemporaries  (ii.  29-32), 
among  which  are  the  Decalogue,  and  Num.  vi. 
24-26,  X.  35,  36,  xxi.  17,  18,^27-30;  Ex.  iii.  15, 
xvii.  16,  XV.  1-21.  Such  admissions,  however 
grudging  and  scanty,  from  the  alilest,  wildest, 
and  most  captious  of  scholarly  critics,  siiow  the 
necessities  of  the  case;  and  they  carry  with  tliem 
consequences  which  are  more  easily  lilinked  than 
faced.  It  remained  for  one  whose  scholarsliip  was 
extemporized  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  to 
deem  it  "quite  possible,  and  indeed  as  I'ar  as  our 
present  inquiries  have  gone,  higldy  probable,  that 
Moses  may  be  an  historical  character,"  although, 
"  this  is  merely  conjectural "  (Colenso,  Pent. 
ii.  70). 

The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  modern 
German  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  have  Ijeen  its 
constant  dogmatism,  its  frequent  extravagance,  the 
steady  rationalistic  l)ias  uniler  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  and,  quite  comnionly,  the  hiatus  be- 
tween its  premises  and  its  conclusions.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  may  cast  further  light  on  the 
subject. 

(i  )  It  is  proper  to  admit  that  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Pentateucli  has  been  so  presented 
as  to  aftiict  its  historic  value  and  its  authority. 
Ew;»ld  and  others  ask  us  to  accept  it  as  containing 
traditions  originating  at  a  period  remote  from  the 
events,  vouched  for  liy  no  responsible  authority, 
and,  though  containing  a  basis  of  truth,  yet  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  in  detail,  and  of  course 
destitute  of  pi-oper  value  even  as  history.  Whereas, 
if  it  comes  from  JNIoses,  it  carries  not  only  the 
historic  weight  of  a  narrative  by  an  actor  in  the 
events,  but  the  extraordinary  weight  of  Moses's 
character  and  circumstances.  Tlie  attempt  at  dis- 
integration has  been  made  also  an  attempt  at 
invalidation.  Dr.  Colenso  openly  avows  this  issue 
(Pent.  ii.  62),  Anonymous  books  of  the  Canon 
are  indeed  received  with  entire  confidence  and 
reverence.  But  an  important  difTerence  is,  that  in 
the  present  instance  there  are  claims  of  authorship 
positively  put  forth  by  the  writer,  and  as  positively 
denied  by  the  critics.  Not  only  do  Kurtz  and 
Delitzsch,  but  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  Davidson, 
affirm  that  tlie  book  of  Deuteronomy  (as  a  wliole) 
claims  to  have  been  written  l)y  Moses.  Davidson 
coolly  remarks,  that  "  this  was  a  bold  step  for  the 
unknown  author  "  {Introd.  i.  375),  and  De  Wette, 
that  "  the  obscurity  and  unfitness  of  these  claims 
deprive  them  of  all  value  as  proofs "  {Introd.  § 
162).  (Consequently  when  these  writers  openly 
deny  the  fact,  they  impeach  the  veracity  of  the 
book.  This  aspect  of  the  case  it  is  not  necessary 
nor  wise  to  overlook. 

(ii.)  At  the  same  time  the  extravagances  and 
the  mutual  divergences  and  conflicts  of  the  critics 
are  a  legitimate  subject  of  consideration,  in  esti- 
mating the  force  of  their  conclusions.  Many  able 
scholars  seem  to  have  lost  sobriety  and  fairness  on 
this  subject.  They  adduce  arguments  which  would 
have  no  weight  in  any  other  discussion,  —  which 
they  are  themselves  obliged  to  admit  are  not  con- 
clusive. What  is  more  preposterous  tlian  tlie 
theory  of  Vater  and  Hartmann,  that  the  Pentateuch 
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consists  only  of  a  series  of  fragments  strung  to- 
gether without  order  or  design?  What  wilder 
tlian  the  claim  of  the  learned  Evvald  to  a  critical 
sagacity  which  can  detect  some  seven  principal 
documents  and  writers,  followed  by  the  Deuter- 
onomist  (also  drawing  largely  on  "many  docu- 
ments"), and  several  other  editors?  Meanwhile 
the  advocates  of  the  "supplement"  theory  are  by 
no  means  agreed  in  any  one  aspect  of  the  case  — 
whether  it  be  the  numl)er,  tiie  dates,  or  the  re- 
spective portions  of  the  writers.  It  is  hardly  an 
adequate  statement  to  say  of  De  Wette,  Bleek. 
Stahelin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobel,  Bun- 
sen,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Schultz,  Vaihiiiger,  that 
"  they  all  alike  recognize  two  documents."  They 
hold  this,  and  more  also.  Tuch,  indeed,  recog- 
nizes in  the  first  four  books  but  two  main  docu- 
ments, together  with  various  sections  from  inde- 
pendent sources;  and  De  Wette,  after  two  or  three 
changes,  adopted  the  same  opinion.  He  however 
makes  the  Ueuteronomist  to  be  a  third  distinct 
writer;  while  .Stiihelin  identifies  the  Deuteronomist 
with  the  Jehovist.  Vaihinger  finds  in  Genesis 
alone  three  writers,  a  pre  Klohist,  an  Elohist,  and 
ai  Jehovist ;  also  a  separate  writer  for  Deuteronomy. 
Hupfeld  finds  four  persons  concerned  in  the  com- 
position of  Genesis:  two  Elohists,  a  Jehovist,  and 
a  compiler.  He  differs  also  from  most  of  his 
compeers  in  supposing  that  the  Jehovist  knew 
nothing  of  the  P^lohistic  work;  while  he  holds  to  a 
separate  Deuterononiist.  Knobel  finds  four  writers 
besides  the  Deuteronomist:  a  ground-work,  a  law- 
book, a  war-book,  and  a  Jehovist.  Bleek  thinks 
that  an  Elohistic  document,  whose  limits  he  wisely 
declines  to  specify,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  the  sup- 
plementer  or  Jehovist  of  David's  time  had  before 
him  various  other  documents,  longer  or  shorter, 
including  a  second  account  of  creation,  the  song 
of  Lameeh,  the  narrative  of  Abram's  expedition 
(Gen.  xiv.),  the  sketch  of  Nimrod  ((ien.  x.  8-12), 
the  section  concerning  the  Sons  of  God  (vi.  1-4), 
Jacob's  blessing  (xlix.  1-27),  and  other  passages; 
together  with  whole  chapters  and  smaller  fragments 
in  the  central  books  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  e.  r/. 
Lev.  i.  -  vii.,  xi. -xvi.,  xvii.,  xxv. ;  Num.  i.,  ii.,  iv., 
V.  1-3,  vi.  22-27,  x.  1-8,  xix.,  xxi.  14,  15,  17,  18, 
27-30;  Ex.  xx.  2-14,  xxv.  -  xxxi.  17.  Deuter- 
onomy he  refers  to  a  later  writer  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  Bunsen,  in  his  Bibelicerk,  is 
also  very  indefinite.  He,  indeed,  holds  that  the 
first  four  books  were  put  into  their  present  shape 
by  a  narrator  of  Hezekiah's  time;  but  simply  says 
that  this  writer  had  before  him  "writings  from  the 
hand  of  IMoses,  and  other  ancient  documents  which 
had  survived  the  desolations  of  the  Judges'  times, 
and  of  which  he  found  collections  already  made, 
consisting  of  prose-epic  narratives,  poetic  utter- 
ances, and  songs  (Bd.  v.  Abth.  ii.  pp.  108,  258, 
261).  He,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  a  name  of  patriarchal  times, 
which  had  gone  into  disuse  and  lost  its  significance 
till  renewed  imder  Moses;  and  he  asserts  that  the 
Jehovistic  narrative  of  Gen.  ii.  5  f.,  is  "  neither 
an  appendage  nor  su|i|)lement,  much  less  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  jjrevious  narrative."  Yet  these  writers, 
thus  widely  differing,  agree  on  one  point,  —  the 
late  origin  of  the  Bontateuch.  But  here  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch,  and  Schultz  part  company  with  thenij 
While  they  recoiftiize  two  distinct  sources  in  the 
hhlorical  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  agree  in 
ascribing  to  Moses  himself  the  book  of  Deuter- 
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onomy  as  a  whole,  and  the  "  book  of  the  Cove- 
nant "  together  with  various  smaller  sections,  and 
in  referring  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  JNIoses  or  to 
persons  appointed  and  instructed  by  him.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  unity  of  view  among  these  writers 
is  therefore  somewhat  nominal.  And  when  we 
examine  their  analysis  of  particular  passages  we 
meet  with  great  diversities.  The  two  names  of 
God,  indeed,  furnish  a  general  ground  of  agree- 
ment until  Ex.  vi.  3.  But  even  prior  to  that  point 
no  little  diversity  is  found  (e.  <j.  Gen.  vii.),  and 
often  very  direct  collisions.  Gen.  xx.  contains  the 
name  Elohim  five  times  and  Jehovah  but  twice; 
yet  Knobel  makes  the  entire  passage  Jehovistic, 
against  Tuch  and  Delitzsch,  the  former  of  whom 
pronounces  the  whole  tone  of  the  language  and 
mode  of  view  Elohistic.  Again,  the  cimnecUd 
narrative  (Gen.  xxviii.  10-xxxiii.)  contains  both 
the  divine  names  quite  abundantly,  Elohim  largely 
preponderating,  with  certain  characteristics  of  style, 
which,  as  Tuch  maintains,  mark  the  Elohist.  To 
this  writer  accordingly  he  refers  it,  after  deducting 
some  troublesome  portions.  But  Knobel  assigns 
oidy  eleven  and  a  half  verses  in  detached  sections 
to  the  Elohist,  and  thirty-four  verses  in  six  frag- 
ments to  the  Jehovist,  twelve  detached  passages  to 
a  "law-book,"  and  thirteen  other  sections,  verses, 
and  half  verses,  to  a  "war-book"  used  by  the 
Jehovist.  Such  instances,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  show  alike  the  unlimited  license 
which  these  theorists  assume,  and  the  general  un- 
certainty and  confusion  that  spreads  through  their 
speculatio'ns.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
easy  proposition  that  these  were  documents  used 
in  the  composition. 

(iii.)  Our  attention  is  naturally  arrested  by  the 
great  liberties  which  these  theorists  take  with  the 
narrative.  There  is  neither  law  nor  limit  to  the 
disintegration.  Each  writer  is  for  the  most  part  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  the  limits  of  the  dismember- 
ment are  the  exigencies  of  his  theory.  Knoliel 
dissects  the  forty-first  chapter  of  (ienesis  info  some 
twenty  fragments,  from  three  different  writers; 
and  Davidson  (following  Boehmer)  into  forty  ; 
while  Tuch  refers  the  whole  chapter,  and  Hupfeld, 
Stahelin,  and  Delitzsch  none  of  it,  to  the  Elohist, 
or  groundwork.  Gen.  xxxv.  is  divided  by  Knol)el 
into  ten  distinct  sections,  by  Davidson  info  fifteen. 
Davidson  dissects  Gen.  xxi.  info  twelve  fragments 
from  four  writers,  and  ch.  xxxi.  into  thirty-five 
fractions  from  the  same  «Titers;  Knobel  info  nine 
and  six  fragments,  respectively.  The  other  analysts 
widely  differ  from  them  here  and  elsewhere.  Again, 
the  excision  of  verses,  clauses,  and  even  single 
words  is  resorted  to  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, when  the  theory  requires.  Thus  in  Gen.  v. 
the  single  verse  29,  and  in  ch.  vii.  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  16  is  by  all  these  critics  remanded  from 
tlie  midst  of  Elohistic  passages  to  the  Jehovist. 
Hupfeld  removes  an  intermediate  half-verse  in  Gen. 
xii.  4,  xxxv.  16,  21;  Tuch  drops  out  Gen.  xii.  7; 
Knobel,  xvi.  2,  xxv.  21-23,  xxix.  3,  vii.  5,  and  parts 
of  X.  25,  xii.  8,  xiii.  10,  18,  xxxix.  2.  Tuch, 
Knobel,  and  Delitzsch,  leave  to  the  Elohist  only 
ver.  2!)  of  ch.  xix.  In  ch.  xxi.  Knobel  cuts  off 
from  the  Elohist  the  first  clause  of  ver  1,  and  the 
word  ".lehovah"  of  the  last  clause;  and  of  ch. 
xvii.  he  remarks  that  the  whole  chapter,  "  except 
'  Jehovah  '  of  the  first  verse,  is  an  unchanged 
portion  of  the  groundwriting."'  Similar  methods 
are  abundantly  employed  to  sustain  the  allegation 
of  a  ditference  of   phraseology   in  the   respective 
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U  -,     «:«,,  land  as  it  were  vouches  for, these  original  accounts, 

writers      Knobel  declares  that        p   ^Ci'J  occurs    ^ggo,.(ji„giy^  ^g   ji,ay  ft-eely  recognize  the   use  ol 
only  in  the  Jehovist;  and  having  found  two  cases  ,  oj^jer  doc^uments  and   firmly  hold  Moses  to  be  the 


(Gen.  xxvii.  38,  xxis.  11),  he  simply  forces  the 
third  by  cutting  away  the  last  half  of  xxi.  16,  and 
referring  it  also  to  the  Jehovist.  In  ver.  11  of 
the  same  chapter  be  also  removes  the  .single  phrase 
"  putting  on  his  shoulder,"  to  sustain  his  theory 
that  the  Jehovist  is  more  minute  in  description 
than  the  Elohist.  Davidson  declares  that  the 
expression  "angel  of  God,"  or  "angel  of  Jeho- 
vah," never  occurs  in  the  l'>lohist;  and,  to  escape 
the  force  of  Gen.  xxi.  17,  and  xxxi.  11,  he  ascribes 
the  first,  notwithstanding  the  invariable  Elohim 
before  and  after,  to  the  redactor,  and  the  second, 
similarly  situated  and  twice  containing  Elohim,  to 
a  second  Elohist.  He  finally  surrenders  his  posi- 
tion on  this  subject  of  diverse  phraseology,  by 
declaring  that  his  "argument  is  based  on  the  pre- 
vailing, not  the  exclusive  usage  in  each"  [hitivd. 
to  the  0.  T.  p.  :iO).  For  other  specimens  of  this 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  method,  see  E.xoous. 
Surely  it  fs  a  cheap  process  to  build  theories  of 
such  materials. 

(iv.)  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  somewhat 
steady  retrogression  of  these  theories  in  the  land 
of  their  birth.  The  "fragment  hypothesis"  of 
Vater  and  Hartmann  was  long  ago  exploded  by 
the  doctrine  of  an  elaborate  editorship.  The 
"  supplement  hypothesis  "  that  followed  was  una- 
ble to  sustain  itself  in  any  one  form ;  but  relief 
was  sought  by  various  enlargements  of  the  number 
of  documents.  Thus  L)r.  Davidson  in  18C2,  after 
accepting  a  theory  of  four  principal  writers  in 
Genesis,  still  finds  it  necessary  to  add,  that  "  prob- 
ably the  l^iohist  used  several  brief  documents  be- 
sides oral  tradition.  So,  too,  the  Jehovist  may 
have  done."  Bunsen  and  Bleek,  who  are  among 
the  latest  of  these  speculators,  are  extremely  vague 
and  cautious  in  details.  And  in  regard  to  the 
supposed  date  of  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist,  we 
have  the  following  remarkable  scale  of  approach  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  not  quite  in  chronological 
order:  Lengerke  (1811)  refers  the  Elohist  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  tiie  supplenieiiter  to  that  of 
Hezekiah ;  Tuch  (1838 )  to  the  times  of  Saul  and 
Solomon ;  Bleek  to  the  times  of  .Saul  or  the  Judges 
and  of  David ;  Stiihelin,  of  the  Judges  and  of 
Saul;  Delitzsch  (1852),  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua, 
or  one  of  the  elders  who  survived  him ;  Kurtz 
(18-53,  2d  ed.)  supposes  Deuteronomy  and  sections 
of  the  other  books  written  by  Moses  in  the  Desert, 
and  the  I'entateuch  completed,  perhaps  by  one  of 
Aaron's  sons,  inmiediately  after  the  occupation  of 
the  promised  land;  and  Schultz  (185i))  makes  the 
later  writer  or  Jehovist  to  be  also  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  none  other  than  Closes  himself. 
This  movement  is  both  hopeful  and  significant, 
notwithstanding  that  the  later  dates  still  find 
abundant  advocates. 

(v.)  It  is  well  to  mark  the  obvious  inconclusive- 
ness  of  much  of  the  reasoning  of  these  hypotheses. 
The  most  elaborate  showing  of  documents  does  not, 
as  seenis  often  to  be  assumed,  disprove  Mosaic 
authorship.  Moses  may  have  used  them  —  unless 
they  can  be  positively  shown  to  be  of  later  date. 
He  may  be,  as  Schultz  h^lds,  the  very  Jehovist. 
A  modern  historian,  like  Bancroft,  incorporates 
directly  into  his  narrative  large  quotations  from 
other  accounts.  He  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
very  words  of  actors  and  eye-witnesses.  But  he  is 
no  less  the  author  of  the  history,  when  he  employs. 


historian,  —  as  do  Rosenmiiller,  Jahn,  Bush,  Stuart, 
Lewis,  Kawlinson,  Murphy,  and  even  Keil.     Why 
should  not  the  account  of  Oeation,  Paradise,  and 
the  Fall,  have  been  handed  down  ?  And  of  so  stu- 
pendous an  event  as  the  Flood,  that  has  imprinted 
itself  on  the  memory  of  almost  all  nations,  even  the 
most  degraded,  why  should  not  the  careful  narra- 
tive, reading  in  the  original  like  the  minute  record 
of  an  eye-witness,  have  descended  down  the  chosen 
line  of  Shem   from  the  scene  itself?     Why  reject 
the  striking  indic.itious  that  Gen.  xiv.  is  a  narra- 
tive older  than  the  time  of  Moses,  slightly  modern- 
ized ?     On   the  other  hand,  a  few  external  marks 
of  a  later  period  —  a  name  or  two,  here  and  there 
an  explanatory  remark   or  interpolated   comment, 
such  as  the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years  might 
naturally    occasion,    and   which    a   modern    editor 
would  attach    in  the  form  of  foot-notes,  —  by  no 
means  prove  the  later  composition  of  the  book, 
more  especially  if  there  are  valid  reasons  on  other 
grounds  to  lielieve  the  contrary.     Still  more  hol- 
low is  tlie  attempt  to  argue  a  later  date  by  accumu- 
lated references  to  passages  which  cannot  themselves 
be  shown   to   have  had  a  later  origin,  e.  (j.  Gen. 
xiii.  18  (Heliron),  xl.  15  (the  Hebrews),  Deut.  xvii. 
U-20  (the  future  monarchy).     Dr.  Davidson,  who 
has  gathered  up  a  large  array  of  reasons  for  believ- 
mg   the    later   date   of   Deuteronomy,   is    obliged 
repeatedly  to  admit  the  inconclusiveness  of  several 
portions  of  his  argument.      He  devotes  ten  [lages 
to  a  showing  of  the  differences  between  its  legislation 
and  that  of  the  other  books ;   and  yet  concedes  that 
the   changes   and   modifications    "are  not  radical 
ones,"  and  are  "  only  a  development  of  the  first"; 
and    that  it  is   "possible  indeed   to   conceive  of 
Moses  "  making  these  very  modifications  [Introd.  i. 
353,  303).     Again  after  presenting  a  catalogue  of 
historic  deviations  from  the  other  books,  he  doses 
by  granting  that  "  there  is  no  positive  contradic- 
tion between  them"  (p.  367).  And  yet  tiiese  utterly 
inconclusive    considerations     are    steadily    paraded 
as    proofs.     In   order  to  show  a  difference  in    the 
tone  of  thought,  Davidson  is  not  ashamed  to  cite 
the  injunction,  "circumcise   the  foreskin   of  your 
heart,"  in  evidence  that  "the  ceremonial  law  was 
less  valued  "  then  (p.  369).     The  scholarly  Knobel 
does  not  hesitate  to  swell  his  catalogue  of  diversi- 
ties of  style  by  instancing  long  lists  of  words  lim- 
ited in  tlieir  use  by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject, 
such  as  the  technical  words  concerning  the  sacri- 
fices.    Nor  sliould  we  overlook  the  cool  assumption 
which  has  prevailed  from  De  Wette  to   Davidson, 
and  which  begs  the  whole  question  of  a  revelation, 
by  taking  for  granted  that  a  narrative   of  miracles 
disproves  a  coiitemporaneous  origin;  or  the  equally 
vicious    assumption    which   invalidates    much    of 
Bleek's  arguing,  that  not  only  any  prophetic  utter- 
ance or  allusion,  but  anything  which  can  be  con- 
strued as  an   anticipative  transaction,    must  have 
l)een  written  after  the  event  so  anticipated.     It  is 
in  such  modes  that  no  little  of  this  reasoning  is 
carried  on. 

(vi.)  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  very  few  are 
the  char  marks  of  a  later  hand,  whether  anachro- 
nisms or  seeming  interpolations.  Considering  the 
labor  expended,  the  undoubted  results  are  small.  The 
fact  of  glosses  or  interpolations  upon  the  original 
narr.ative  has  long  been  admitted.  The  Kabbins 
noticed   eighteen   passages   of  this    kind,  not   all 
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equallj'  clear.  Sixty  years  ago  Jahn  specified  nine 
jr  ten  sliort  passages  (Ex.  vi.  14-29,  vii.  7,  xi.  3; 
Dent.  ii.  10-1-2,  20-24,  iii.  9-11,  13,  14,  x.  G-iJ; 
Num.  xxxii.  41),  as  undoubtedly  not  belonging  to 
the  text,  and  Num.  xii.  3  as  doubtful.  Modern 
writers  have  cited  others,  often  on  unsatisfactory 
grounds.  Of  clear  anachronisms,  the  number  is 
exceedingly  slight.  Of  course  the  account  of 
Moses's  death  was  by  a  later  hand;  and  a  sufticient 
intimation  is  given  in  the  book  itself,  in  the  declara- 
tion (Deiit.  xxxi.  24  ff. )  tliat  wiien  Moses  finished 
the  Booli  of  the  Law,  he  handed  it  over  to  the  Le- 
vites  to  keep.  In  modern  books  the  account  of  the 
author  usually  precedes  the  work,  though  Iti  some 
cases  it  is  otherwise,  as  in  Sleidan's  work  on  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  of  which  all  the  complete  edi- 
tions proceed  without  a  break,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  author.  The  word 
"  Dan  "  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  we  incline  to  regard  as 
later,  though  reasons  can  be  given  to  the  contrary; 
"Hebron"  and  "  Hormali  "  we  do  not.  [Dan, 
Hkbhox,  Hoi;mah.]  The  Gilgal  of  Deut.  xi.  30 
is  clearly  a  different  place  from  that  wbicli  was 
first  named  in  Josh.  v.  9.  See  Keil  on  Jcshiia. 
"  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land  "  (Gen.  xii. 
6,  xiii.  7),  admits  of  three  explanations,  maintained 
respectively  by  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  and  Kalisch,  either 
of  whicii  removes  all  implication  of  a  later  date; 
"  rilrc'id;/  in  tlie  land,"  says  Kalisch,  "  for  they  were 
never  entirely  extirpated."  "Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  Israel"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31),  might 
spring  from  the  time  of  the  kings;  or  (Delitzsch) 
it  miglit  be  written  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
previous  promise,  v.  11.  "1  was  stolen  from  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews"  (Gen.  xl.  1,  .5),  is  a  natural 
expression  to  the  Egyptians,  who  had  known 
"  Aliram  the  Hebrew,"  and  who  knew  the  people 
of  that  land  as  Hebrews  ((jen.  xxxix.  14,  xii.  12). 
"  As  the  land  spued  out  the  nations  before  you  " 
(Levit.  xviii.  28)  ceases  to  carry  any  weight  when 
we  translate,  as  the  Hebrew  equally  admits,  and  as 
ver.  20  implies,  "  wiU  have  spued  out."  The 
phra.se  "unto  this  day,"  sometimes  cited,  is  so 
indefinite,  in  one  instance  denoting  merely  a  part 
of  .Jacob's  lifetime  (Gen.  xlviii.  15)  and  in  another 
(Josh.  vi.  2.5)  a  part  of  Kahab's  life,  that  even 
Davidson  does  not  insist  on  it.  "  Seaward," 
meaning  westward  (Gen.  xii.  8,  &c.),  and  "beyond 
Jordan  "  ((len.  1.  11),  meaning  east  of  Jordan,  are 
cited  as  indications  of  a  Palestinian  writer.  But 
if  Gesenius  is  right  in  declaring  the  Hebrew  to 
have  had  its  early  home  in  Palestine,  both  phrases 
would  be  simply  old  and  settled  terms  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  a  fixed  geographical  meaning.  Ex. 
xvi.  35,  36  certainly  has  the  aspect  of  a  later  ori- 
gin, notwithstanding  the  defense  of  Hengstcnberg, 
Keil,  Hiivernick,  and  Murphy.  These  are  the 
strongest  cases  of  supposed  anachronisms;  of  which 
but  one  is  absolutely  certain,  and  only  two  or  three 
others  present  any  considerable  claims;  while  all 
together,  if  admitted,  would  make  but  a  small  show. 
Other  cases  are  instanced,  but  with  less  plausi- 
bility. For  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the 
principle  by  which  Bleek  cites  prospective  laws,  like 
Deut.  xvii.  14-20,  xix.  14,  xx.  5,  0,  as  proofs  of 
later  composition. 

The  attempt  of  Colenso  and  others  to  show  that 
the  use  of  the  word  Jehovah  itself  indicates  a  late 
origin,  and  to  sustain  this  position  by  reference  to 
the  Jehovistic  and  IClohistic  Psalms  is  destitute  of 
any  solid  basis.  Too  many  questions  concerning 
':he  date,   authorship,   and    arrangement   of    the 
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Psalms  are  unsettled,  to  make  the  argument  of  anj 
account.  But  (1)  in  order  to  make  a  great  con- 
trast between  the  earlier  and  later  psalms  in  the 
use  of  the  word  Jehovah,  t'olenso  parts  company 
with  the  men  of  his  school,  and  accepts  the  historic 
assertions  of  early  date  in  the  titles —  when  it  will 
serve  his  turn;  and  he  rejects  them,  when  they  will 
not  answer  his  purpose,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  and  cxlii. 
the  former  of  which  is  exclusively  Jehovistic,  — 
rejects  them  for  the  circular  reason  that  these 
psalms  do  "  contain  the  name  of  Jehovah  so  often." 
(2.)  Of  the  six  psalms  accepted  by  him  as  early 
psalms,  one  half  contain  the  name  Jehov.ah.  (3.)  It 
is  questional )le  whether  the  Davidic  psalms  of  the 
three  later  books  are  by  David  or  his  royal  succes- 
sors. [PsAi.Ms].  (4.)  Some  have  held  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  Psalms  was  governed  by  the 
preponderant  use  of  the  Divine  names.  (5.)  The 
attempt  is  futile  in  the  face  of  the  historic  state- 
ment in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  God  had  made  Himself  em- 
phatically known  to  Moses  as  Jehovah,  while  the 
earlier  names  Jochebed  and  probably  Moriah,  are 
proofs  that  this  was  not  the  first  disclosure  of  the 
name  itself;  a  fact  which  further  appears  in  a  large 
number  of  other  names  found  in  1  Chron.  ii.  8,  25, 
32,  iv.  2,  vii.  2,  3,  8,  xxiii.  8, 17,  19,  20  —  although 
Colenso  remarks  that  the  chronicler  "  simply  in- 
vented the  names,"  and  Davidson  oliserves  that 
"little  weight  attaches  to  these,  because  the 
Hebrews  often  altered  older  names  for  later 
ones !  " 

The  apparent  number  of  explanatory  glosses  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  seeming  anachronisms; 
but  the  clear  cases  are  not  numerous.  Here  opin- 
ions will  differ.  Some  passages  so  clearly  lircak 
the  connection  as  to  be  commonly  admitted.  It  is 
perhaps  conceded  l>y  sober  critics  that  Deut.  x.  6, 
7  (probably  6-9)  is  an  interpolation  (or,  certainly  a 
misplacement);  also  most  or  all  of  iii.  9-14  and  ii. 
10-12,  20-23.  (Rosenmiiller,  however,  ascribes  the 
last  mentioned  to  Moses  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
Hengstenlierg  and  Keil  refer  all  three  to  him.) 
Jahn  would  add  Num.  xxxii.  41,  and,  with  no  very 
obvious  necessity,  such  historic  supplements  as  the 
titles  Deut.  i.  1-4,  iv.  44-49,  and  others  not  speci- 
fied. Many  would  include  (Rosenmiiller,  luchhorn, 
Jahn)  the  assertion  of  Moses'  meekness  (Num.  xii. 
3),  and  (with  Jahn)  other  remarks  concerning  him, 
Ex.  vi  26,  27,  vii.  7,  xi.  3 ;  while  .some  writers  still 
maintain  that  these  remarks  are  demanded  by  the 
connection  and  occasion,  and  that  Moses  could  be 
divinely  guided  thus  to  speak  the  truth  concerning 
himself.  These  are  the  strongest  cases  that  are 
adduce'd.  Others  are  cited,  of  which  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  might  be  interpolations; 
and  also  that  they  might  not.  It  is  of  no  avail  for 
Bleek  to  allege  Xum.  xv.  32,  "  while  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness  " :  for  they  had  left 
the  wilderness  before  the  death  of  Moses.  On  the 
whole  there  is  abiiost  reason  for  surprise  that  so 
very  few  passages  can  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch 
which  could  not  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Moses 
himself.  In  a  composition  so  ancient  we  should 
naturally  look  for  more,  rather  than  fewer  marks 
of  editorial  revision. 

(vii.)  We  can  now  look  at  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  tliat  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.  Hardly  any  thitig  is  lacking  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  concuiTent  testimony.  We  can 
merely  call  attention  to  it  in  the  most  meagre  of 
outlines.  1.  The  supposition  is  rendered  entirely 
admissible  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the  caae. 
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(a.)  The  art  of  writing  was  in  almndant  use,  and 
the  Israelites  in  I'^gyjit  had  lived  in  tiie  midst  of  it. 
(6.)  The  requisite  impulse  for  a  written  composi- 
tion bad  arrived,  in  the  completion  of  a  great 
national  and  religious  epoch,  and  the  permanent 
estalilishineut  of  \slws  and  institutions  founded  on 
a  great  deliverance,  (c. )  The  occasion  had  come 
for  such  a  book  as  the  Pentateuch,  incorporating 
the  histitutions  with  the  history.  ((/.)  The  requi- 
site person  had  appeared  in  Moses,  —  the  man 
whom  even  Ewald  names  "  the  mighty  originator 
and  leader  of  this  entire  new  national  movement," 
a  ''master-mind"  "  putting  forth  the  highest  ener- 
gies and  sublimest  efforts  of  the  spirit  "  with  "  clear 
insight  and  self  possession,"  "the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  prophets,"  with  endowments  so 
remarkable  that  the  s.nme  spirit  "  has  in  no  other 
prophet  produced  results  so  important  in  the  history 
of  the  world  as  in  Moses."  Such  a  work  became 
sucli  a  man ;  and  such  a  njan  might  be  supposed  to 
possess  the  requisite  "  insight  "  for  such  a  work. 

2.  The  fact  of  his  authorship  is  sustained  by  posi- 
tive and  concurrent  evidence,  in  great  variety  and 
abundance.  It  is  easier  for  objectors  to  overlook 
than  to  meet  it.  (n.)  The  Pentateuch  itself  de- 
clares of  JMoses,  and  of  him  only,  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  its  composition.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Deut- 
eronomy, .as  even  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  David- 
son concede,  claims  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
Statements  are  explicitly  made  concerning  portions 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers  to  the  same  effect:  Ex. 
xxiv.  7,  xxxiv.  27,  28,  xvii.  14;  Num.  xxxiii.  1-3. 
In  one  of  these  passages  (Ex.  xvii.  14)  the  direc- 
tion is  given  to  write  "  it  in  the  Iwok "  (not  a 
book,  as  E.  V.).  Similar  allusions  to  such  a  liook, 
and  to  the  Law  as  a  written  law,  are  found  in  Deut. 
xvii.  18,  19,  xxxi.  9-11,  24,  xxviii.  ,58,  61,  xxix. 
20,  21,  27,  XXX.  10.  Meanwhile  we  find  God  giv- 
ing explicit  directions  (Ex.  xxv.  10-21,  22)  to 
deposit  his  communications  to  Moses  in  the  ark; 
corresponding  to  this  direction  is  the  claim,  re- 
peated over  and  over,  that  such  utterances  are  the 
precise  utterances  of  .Jehovah,  e.  <j.  Lev.  xxvii.  34; 
Num.  xxxvi.  13;  while  the  expressions,  "  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,"  and  "  the  Lord  said 
unto  -Moses,"  occur  in  connection  with  various 
groups  of  commandments  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers  more  than  100  times  —  besides  other 
similar  forms ;  and  some  fifty  times  in  announcing 
the  performance  of  many  of  these  commandments, 
we  are  told  that  it  took  place  '■  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded iMoses,"  or,  "according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  INIoses."  These 
constant  claims  to  be  axacl  statements  of  God's 
connnandments  by  Moses,  placed  l)eside  the  direc- 
tion to  deposit  in  tlie  ark,  constitute  the  clearest 
and  most  pervading  assertion  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
slii[)  of  the  main  portion  of  the  three  central  books. 
{h.)  Deuteronomy,  confessedly  asserting  its  own 
Mosaic  origin,  everywhere  presupposes  the  earlier 
books;  and  it  re-asserts  and  vouches  for  all  the 
main  portions  of  their  history  from  the  dispersion 
of  tiie  race  to  the  death  of  Aaron  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  Moses'  successor,  while  its  comments 
include  directly  and  implicitly  all  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  their  leijislation.  As  Schultz  remarks,  it 
is  incredible  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  great 
legislator  should  have  been  regardless  of  the  text 
of  his  law,  and  solicitous  only  about  the  discourses 
which  were  the  comment.  (c.)  The  sul)sequent 
books  of  the  O.  T.  abundantly  presuppose  tlie 
Pentateuch,  and  in  every  instance  in  which  they 
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allude  to  the  authorship,  they  refer  it  to  Moses. 
This  topic  has  been  sufficiently  developed  in  the 
original  article,  {d.)  It  was  the  undisputed  testi- 
mony of  the  Jewish  nation  at  and  before  the  time 
of  Christ  that  Moses  ^vrote  the  Pentateuch.  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  Philo  from  Alexandria,  and  of 
Josephus  from  Jerusalem.  (Philo,  Mangey,  II. 
141,  149,  Josephus,  Bekker,  III.  ii.  5,  xii.  etc.) 
So  also  the  Takuud  from  Babylon,  in  a  passage 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  Their  statements 
are  supported  by  the  occasional  references  of  the 
N.  T.,  which  at  the  lowest  estimate  show  the  cur- 
rent view  by  referring  a  passage  from  I'^xodus, 
Leviticus,  or  Deuteronomy  alike  to  "  Moses,"  and 
by  recognizing  the  whole  0.  T.  as  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  prevailing  class! Kcation,  of 
"the  law  of  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms," 
or  hagiographa  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  (e.)  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  add  their 
testimony.  The  Law  is  the  law  of  Moses  (.lohn  vii. 
23;  Acts  XV.  5;  Heb.  x.  28),  or  simply  .Moses  (.\cts 
xxi.  21).  Moses  gave  the  Law  (.lohn  i.  J7,  vii.  19). 
Statements  found  in  the  several  books  are  state- 
ments of  Moses  (Luke  xx.  37,  Kom.  x.  5,  Acts  iii. 
22;  Matt.  xix.  8).  The  entire  utter.ances  of  the 
Pentateuch  concerning  the  priesthood  are  what 
"  Moses  si)ake  concerning  the  priesthood  "  (Heb. 
vii.  14).  The  Saviour  directly  declares  (John 
vi.  46,  47),  that  Moses  "wrote  of  me,"  and  that 
he  left  "  writings  "  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
See  also  Luke  xxiv.  27,  44,  Acts  xxvi.  22,  xxviii. 
23,  XV.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  Luke  xvi.  29,  31.  Those 
only  who  hold  the  views  of  Colenso  and  Davidson 
will  deem  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Saviour  only 
shared  the  ignorance  of  his  age.  Nor  will  it  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  case  to  say  that  He  simply 
accommodated  himself  to  the  prevalent  view  by  the 
argumentuin  ad  hominem  ;  for  Christ's  declaration 
in  John  v.  46,  47,  is  too  direct  and  self-originated 
to  l)e  easily  disposed  of  otherwise  than  (in  Alford's 
words)  as  "a  testimony  to  the  fact  of  JMoses  hav- 
ing written  those  books  which  were  then  and  are 
still  known  by  his  name."  (f.)  The  force  of  all 
these  testimonies  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  absolutely  uncontradicted.  While  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  the  subsequent  books  of  the  O.  T., 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles, 
point  to  Moses  with  such  entire  unanimity  that  the 
echo  comes  back  from  foreign  nations,  in  Manetho, 
Hecataeus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  referrin;;  the  Jewish 
laws  and  institutions  to  Mo.ses  alone,  not  one  hint 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  history  or 
literature  that  any  person  later  or  other  than  Moses 
composed  either  the  volume  or  any  integral  portion 
of  it.     Never  was  testimony  more  unbroken. 

3.  The  direct  testimony  is  confiimed  by  vari- 
ous collateral  indications,  which  wc  can  only 
suggest.  (a.)  Traces  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
other  books  of  the  0.  T.  extending  almost  up  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  —  except  as  the  authenticity  and 
early  date  of  those  books  also  are  denied.  (6.) 
Various  archaisms  characteristic  of  the  dve  books, 

and  of  those  almost  or  quite  alone:  e.  <j.  S^H 
as  a  feminine  195  times  (36  in  Deuteronomy),  and 
in  no  certain  instance  elsewhere;  "1^5  ^s  ^  femi- 
nine; the  demonstrative  SH,  fotnid  but  twice 
••  T 

elsewhere;  the  Kal  future  ending  ")  for  H^  ;  the 
far  greater  predominance  of  the  full  i'uture  )-T  ;   the 
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abundant  use  of  H  local;  3Ji75  for  ti75? 
here     only,    fifteen    times:      ~1^3T     for     "^DT : 

•"  T  TT  ' 

zi'^^s,  n^p\  t'DW,  -i2rr,  bn3,:}3p,  ntn, 

•   t'  '    :'    '  t'  VV  '       T       '        - 't  V  t  ' 

T'VW,  and  others,  only  here.  The  word  D"^np 
disappears    afterwards,    except    in    poetry;    1^72 

occurs  29  times,  afterwards  but  once;  n3p3  21 
times,  and  but  once  afterwards.  There  is  a  pri>va- 
lence  of  rough  consonants;  thus  PH!?,  13  times 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  twice  only  elsewhere,  while 
the  softer  form  pHCi?,  is  found  38  times  in  the 
later  books  (c.)  Egyptian  words  and  traces  of 
Egyptian  residence.  Among  the  Hebrew  words 
corresponding  to  Egyptian  ones,  as  given    by  Ge- 

senius,  Bunsen,  and  Seyftarth,  are    pS'^S,    ^Tl, 

nnri,  nas,  d^d,  nsn,  "i^'iti;,   sxsh, 

n.Tl.ti     !~'PP)     and    many    others.       The   word 

^"^n,  occurring  twenty-one  times  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, afterwards  disappears,  except  twice  in  Eze- 
kiel.  The  word  "I^H,  which  had  Ethiopia  and 
apparently  Egyptian  affinities,  went  gradually  into 
disuse,  and  was  replaced,  except  in  poetry,  by  "13. 
((/.)  Marks  of  the  wilderness.  Constant  refei'ence 
to  tents  and  camps  (Ex.  xix.  17,  &c.);  regulations 
for  marching  and  halting  (Num.  ii.  etc.);  and  the 
absence  of  allusions  to  permanent  dwellings  except 
prospectively.  The  minute  and  elaborate  direc- 
tions for  constructing  and  transporting  the  taber- 
nacle for  the  ark,  would  never  ha\e  been  committed 
to  writing  except  at  the  time.  The  wood  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (shittim)  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  desert;  while  the  cypress  of  Palestine 
never  appears  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  cedar, 
which  is  the  growth  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  is  men- 
tioned, but  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  —  never 
as  a  building-material,  but  in  slight  quantities,  on 
two  occasions,  in  cleansing  from  the  leprosy  (Ixv. 
xiv. ),  and  in  forming  water  of  purification  for  the  un- 
clean (Num.  xix.  6).  Now  we  learn  elsewhere  that 
cedar  was  imported  from  Syria  into  Egypt  for  fur- 
niture, small  boxes,  coffins,  and  various  objects 
connected  with  the  dead,  and  was  also  used  in 
ointments  for  elephantiasis,  ulcers,  and  some  other 
complaints.  The  uses  designated  thus  remind  us 
of  lOgypt,  the  quantities  employed  conform  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  journey  which  restricted  it  to 
small  amounts.  Yet  the  later  books  of  the  Bible 
abound  in  allusions  to  the  cedar  as  the  noblest  of 
trees  and  building  materials.  Certain  regulations 
were  made  for  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  re- 
laxed. Lev.  xvii.  34;  Ueut.  xii.  15,  20,  21.  The 
law  for  leprosy  contemplates  both  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  the  wilderness  and  in  their  future 
home.  Some  regulations  concerning  uncleanness 
suppose  all  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. Some  instances  of  supplementary  legislation 
are  founded  on  occurrences  or  laws  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  thus  in  regard  to  the  Passover,  the  regula- 
tion. Num.  ix.  3-11,  grows  out  of  Num.  v.  2. 
Laws  in  regard  to  Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy, 
Levit.  xxiv.,  Num.  xv.  32-36,  originated  in  like 
maimer.  Stanley  shows  {.leioish  Church,  i.  181)) 
that  the  regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  in  several  of  their  specifications,  include 
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what  was  pecuharly  "the  game  of  the  wilderness." 
The  consecration  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  as  the 
same  writer  remarks  (i.  188),  is  a  clear  memorial 
of  that  early  period,  since  at  no  later  time  was 
there  furnished  any  such  occasion ;  and  the  provis- 
ion of  cities  of  refuge  (i.  191)  points  back  to  a 
nomadic  life  and  the  morals  of  the  desert,  (e.) 
Delitzsi-h  shows  that  there  was  no  subsequent  period 
of  the  nation  from  which  the  Law  as  a  whole  could 
have  sprung:  neither  the  barbarous  times  of  the 
Judges,  nor  the  insignificant  time  of  Saul;  whereas 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  rich  as  they 
are  in  historic  materials,  give  no  indication  what- 
ever that  the  Law  then  first  assumed  written  form. 
It  did  not  originate  after  the  division  of  the  king- 
doms, for  Israel  and  .Judah  alike  acknowledged  its 
sway.  Nor  in  the  exile;  for  the  people  in  return- 
ing from  the  exile  return  also  to  the  ihorah  as  the 
original  divine  basis  of  their  long  shattered  com- 
monwealth. And  as  to  lura,  both  history  and 
tradition  disclose  him  only  as  a  restorer  and  never 
as  an  originator.  {/. )  Finally,  those  who  deny  the 
authorship  by  Moses,  cannot  suggest,  much  less 
agree  upon  any  plausible  substitute. 

(viii.)  Let  us  now  summarily  notice  the  invalid- 
ity of  all  the  objections  raised,  as  against  this  evi> 
dence.  The  "  higher  criticism  "  has  iiiiled  to  shake 
the  testimony.  Von  Bohlen's  attempt  to  show 
errors  in  the  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs  nota- 
bly recoiled.  The  arithmetical  objections  mar- 
shaled by  Colenso  have  been  superabimdantly 
demolished.  The  alleged  errors  and  false  implica- 
tions concerning  the  wilderness  have  been  largely 
addressed  to  our  ignorance;  and  many  of  the  ob- 
jections have  been  shown  also  to  have  sprung  from 
ignorance;  whereas  every  new  research  brings  to 
light  new  correspondences  between  the  narrative 
and  the  circumstances.  The  cited  anachronisms 
shrink  into  the  smallest  compass;  and,  so  far  as 
they  exist,  can  be  legitimately  accounted  for  as  re- 
visions. The  apparent  interpolations  are  them- 
selves indications  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text.  The 
assertion,  that  "  the  mythological,  traditional,  and 
exaggerated  element"  (Davidson) — that  is,  the 
miraculous  —  shows  that  Moses  could  not  have  been 
tiie  author,  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  supernatural.  The  argument  that  there 
is  not  difl*rence  enough  between  the  language  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  later  books,  breaks  down 
in  several  ways:  It  is  conceded  by  the  objectors 
(e.  (J.  Davidson,  i.  104)  that  there  are  differences, 
but  they  are  alleged  to  be  insuflicient,  —  a  matter 
of  degree  and  a  question  of  opinion.  That  the  di- 
versities should  not  be  great  is  explicable  from  the 
isolation,  the  consolidation,  and  complete  inter- 
communication of  the  nation,  as  well  as  from  the 
uniformity  of  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  fixedness 
of  their  institutions  and  their  civilization.  It  is 
paralleled  by  the  fact  that  the  Syriac  of  tiie  Peshito 
in  the  second  century  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Syriac  writers  of  the  13th  century.  And 
furthermore,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  De 
Wette,  Knobel,  Bleek,  Ewald,  that  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  actually  as  old  as  Moses;  and  Kno- 
liel  even  admits  the  difliculty  of  deciding  what  is 
Mosaic  and  what  is  not:  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  admitted  psalms  of  David  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Ezra's  time  —  though  a  period  far  more 
eventful  in  historic  changes  —  are  not  such  as  to 
have  made  the  Psalms  difficult  of  apprehension  at 
the  latter  period.     Again,  "  repetitions,  duplicate 
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»nd  diverse  narratives  "  —  if  all  the  cited  instances 
were  real  —  do  not  bear  upon  this  question.  No 
more  does  the  alleged  composite  character  of  the 
book;  for,  to  whatever  extent  a  compilation,  unless 
there  be  positive  proof  of  later  date,  nothing  pre- 
vents Moses  from  ha\ing  been  the  " redactor "  or 
the  "  Jehovist."  Without  here  going  further  into 
that  question,  we  will  only  say  that  wliile  Heng- 
stenberg  has  too  vehemently  repelled  the  idea  of  a 
composite  character,  and  has  gone  to  extremes  in 
the  endeavor  to  find  always  a  special  reason  for  the 
use  of  Elohini  and  Jehovah  respectively,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  school  have  gone  to  a  still 
greater  extreme  in  the  attempt  to  dissect  and  pre- 
cisely to  determine  the  sources  of  each  part  of  the 
composition.  It  is  a  well-considered  remark  of 
Kurtz  at  the  close  of  his  Uktortj  of  the  Old  Cov- 
enant: "We  venture  to  express  it  as  our  confi- 
dent persuasion  that  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
and  composition  of  the  I'entateuch  is  far  Irom  hav- 
ing been  settled,  either  by  Hiivemick,  Hengsten- 
berg,  or  Keil,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  Tuch,  Stii- 
helin,  and  Delltzsch  on  the  other,  and  still  less  by 
Ewald  or  Hupfeld." 

There  is  nothing  then  to  invalidate  the  clear 
evidence  that  Moses  was  the  author,  unless  it  be 
the  few  detached  words  and  passages  seemingly  of 
later  growth.  But  it  has  been  well  said  by  the 
writer  of  the  preceding  article,  "  we  are  not  obliged 
because  of  the  later  date  of  these  portions  to  bring 
down  the  rest  of  the  book  to  later  times."  Indeed 
no  procedure  is,  under  the  circumstances,  more 
unreasonable,  provitied  they  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained otherwise.  But  they  can  be  thus  explained. 
The  succession  of  prophets  continued  till  Ezra  and 
Nehenuah,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Aloses. 
In  view  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
exile,  (1 )  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  supposition  that 
explanatory  additions  should  have  been  made  by 
some  of  these  later  prophets.  (2.)  The  Scriptures 
render  the  supposition  probable  by  their  notices  of 
Ezra.  He  is  not  only  in  general  "the  scribe" 
(Neh  viii.  4),  but  he  is  "a  ready  scribe  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  "  (I'2z.  vii.  6),  •'  a  scribe  of  the  words 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  stat- 
utes to  Israel"  (vii  ftl),  who  "had  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  Law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it, 
and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments  " 
(ver.  10).  He  is  also  declared  not  only  to  have 
lirought  the  Law  of  Moses  before  the  people,  and 
to  liave  read  it  publicly  in  their  hearing  through  a 
succession  of  days  (F.z.  viii.  1-5,  18),  but  he  and  his 
coadjutors  "  read  in  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading"  (viii.  8).  Now  let  Ezra  but  have  done 
for  the  Scriptures  permanently  and  in  view  of  the 
permanent  necessity,  that  which  he  did  orally  and 
transiently  on  this  occasion,  and  we  have  the  plie- 
noniena  fully  explained.  (3.)  Accordingly  there 
are  traditional  indications  that  this  kind  of  supple- 
mentary work  was  actually  performed.  The  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  in  a  well-known  passage  appar- 
ently of  great  antiquity  (see  Westcott,  The  Bibh' 
in  the  Church,  pp.  35-37),  ascribes  eight  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  [the  last  eight]  to  Joshua;  and  the 
same  passage  declares  that  several  of  the  books  of 
the  O.  T.  were   "  written  "    (or  reduced  to  their 
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«  This  word  in  the  0.  T.  is  applied  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  Passover  and  theeii^hth  day  of  Tabernacles, 
but  not  to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  [Passover,  note  a,  p. 
23'13.]    Uu  its  application  to  Pentecost,  which  is  found 


present  form)  by  others  than  their  proper  authors, 
among  them  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  ; 
while  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  end  the  list  with  writing 
tlieir  own  books  and  completing  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  Concurrent  with  this  is  the  tradition 
of  2  Esdras  (xiv.  20-10),  handed  down  also  by  the 
early  fathers,  fabulously  embeUished  indeed,  and  as- 
cribing to  Ezra  the  reproduction  of  the  lost  Scri[i- 
tures  by  immediate  insijiration.  But,  as  Dr.  Da- 
vidson well  said  in  his  Biblical  Criticism  (i.  103), 
"  the  historic  basis  of  the  view  that  Ezra  bore  a 
leading  part  in  collecting  and  revising  the  sacred 
books  is  not  shaken  by  the  fabulous  circumstances 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  in  passages  of 
the  Talmud,  and  in  later  Jewish  authors."  We 
may  well  accept  this  method  of  explaining  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

We  accordingly  reach  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing adduced  by  recent  discussions  need  shake  our 
belief  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
We  may  accept  the  traces  of  earlier  narratives,  as 
having  been  employed  and  authenticated  by  him ; 
and  we  may  admit  the  marks  of  later  date  as  indi- 
cations of  a  surface  revision  by  authorized  persons 
not  later  than  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Among  the  later  publications  are  Murphy  on 
Gtiiesis  (180-1)  and  Exodus  (1866);  Kalisch  on 
Genesis,  Exorhis,  and  Leviticus  (1858-1867); 
Lange  on  Genesis ;  Jacobus  on  Genesis ;  ^lacdo- 
nald's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  (1861);  Da- 
vidson's Introduction  to  the  Old  Testamenl  (1862- 
63);  and  The  Book  of  Genesis ;  the  Common  I'er- 
sion  revised  for  the  Amer.  Bible  Union,  icith  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  T.  J.  Conant  (N.  Y.  1868). 
See  also  a  discussion  of  the  historic  character  and 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Bibl.  S  tcra 
for  April  and  July,  1863,  and  July  and  October, 
1864,  by  the  present  writer.  S.  C.  B. 

PENTECOST  l^''?P?7?2  ''^Sa  "^'^-jf^n  ^H 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16)  :  eoprrj  Qepiafi-ov  TrpcoToyevvrj- 
fj.a.T(iiv  '•  solemnitas  inessis  j>riniitivorum  ;  "  the 
feast  of    harvest,  the  first  fruits  of  thy  labors;  " 

n37ritt7  3n  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Deut.  xvi.  10):  iopri) 
i^dofidSajv  :  solemnitas  liebdomadarum  "  the  feast 
of  weeks:"  □"'"1^32(1  Oh''  (Num.  xxviii.  26,  cf. 
Lev.  xxiii.  17):  rifxepa  rSiv  yeuiy:  dies primitivorum; 
"  the  day  of  first  fruits"),  lu  later  times  it  appears 

to  have  been  called  CtS^^SR  Q^"^  (see  Joseph.  B. 
J.  ii.  3,  §  1);  and  hence,  rjixepa  tjjs  Ilsi'TrjKOo'TTjj 
(Tub.  ii.  1;  2  Mace.  xii.  32;  Acts  ii.  1,  xs.  16; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8).    But  the  more  common  Jewish  name 

was  nn^JV  (in  Chaldee,  Sjm'^"^;  'AcrapSa,  in 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  0).  The  second  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews.  It  fell  in  due  course  on 
the  sixth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  according  to 
the  Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day.  The  most 
important  passages  relating  to  it  are,  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
Lev.  xxiii.  15-22,  Num.  xxviii.  20-31,  Deut.  xvi. 
9-12. 

I.  The  time  of  the  festival  was  calculated  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  10th  of  Nisan. 
The  Law  prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should  be  kept 
from   "  the  morrow  after   the   Sabbath "  *    (Lev. 


in  the  Mishaa  {Rosk  hash.  i.  2,  and  Chagigah,  ii.  4, 
&c.),  in  the  Targum  (Num.  xxviii.  26),  in  Josephus. 
and  elsewhere,  see  §  5. 

b  There  has  been  from  early  times  some  difference 
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xxiii.  11,  15)  [Passover,  II.  3]  to  the  morrow 
after  the  completion  of  the  seventh  week,  wliich 
would  of  course  be  the  fiftieth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  15. 
16:  Dent.  xvi.  9).  The  fifty  days  formally  included 
the  j)eriod  of  grain-harvest,  coninieiicing  with  the 
tffTerinf,'  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  harley-harvest  in 
the  Passover,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  two  first 
loaves  which  were  made  from  the  wheat-lmrvest,  at 
this  festival. 

It  was  the  offering  of  these  two  loaves  which 
was  the  distinguishing  rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
They  were  to  be  lea\ened.  luich  loaf  was  to  con- 
tain the  tenth  of  an  ephali  «  (i.  e.  about  3A  quarts) 
of  the  finest  wheat  Hour  of  the  new  crop  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17).  The  flour  was  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
land.*  The  loa\es,  along  with  a  peace-offering  of 
two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  were  to  be  wa\ed  before 
the  Lord  and  given  to  the  priests.  At  the  same 
time  a  special  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  seven 
lanilis  of  the  first  year,  one  young  bullock  and  two 
rams,  as  a  burnt-offering  (accompanied  by  the  proper 
meat  and  drink  offerings),  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering 
(Lev.  xxiii.  18,  19).  Besides  these  offerings,  if  we 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  Kabbinical  writers, 
it  appears  that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs, 
as  a  burnt-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  27).«  At  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  festivals,  a  free-will  offering  was 


n2tt?n.      It  has  however  been   generally  held,  by 

T     -      - 

both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  of  all  ages,  that  the 
Sabbath  here  spoken  of  is  the  first  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation of  the  Pussover,  the  15th  of  Nisan,  mentioned 

Lev.  xxiii.  7.     In  like   manner  the  word    nStt?   is 

T  ~ 
evidently  used  as  a  designation  of  the  d.iy  of  atone- 
ment (Lev.  xxiii.  32);  and  "JinSlC?  {sabbati  observa- 
tio)  is  applied  to  the  first  and  eighth  days  of  Taberna- 
cles and  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  That  the  LXX. 
so  understood  the  pa.s.«age  in  question  can  hardly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  "the  morrow  after  the 
first  day  "  {i.  e.  of  the  festival) :  r)  cTravpiov  ti^?  TTpuiTT)!. 
The  word  in  vv.  15  and  16  has  also  been  understood 
as  "  week,"  used  in  the  same  manner  as  o-ajSjSara  in 
the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xxviii.  1  ;  Luke  xviii.  12  ;  John  xx.  1, 
&c.).  But  some  have  insisted  on  taking  the  Sabbath 
to  mean  nothing  but  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
''the  sabbath  of  creation,"  as  the  Jewish  writers  have 
called  it ;  and  they  see  a  ditficulty  in  understanding 
the  same  word  in  the  general  sense  of  week  as  a  period 
of  seven  days,  contending  that  it  can  ouly  mean  a 
regular  week,  beginning  with  the  first  day,  and  ending 
with  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Baithusian  (or  Saddu- 
cean)  party,  and  in  later  times  the  Karaites,  supposed 
that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  day  following  the 
weekly  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  fall  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  Pa.ssover.  The  day  of  Pentecost 
would  thus  always  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Ilitzig  (Os!fin  mill  Pfiiigsttn,  Heidelberg,  1837)  has 
put  forth  the  notion  that  the  Hebi'ews  regularly  began 
a  new  week  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  7th,  14th,  and  21st  of  Nisau  were  always  Sabbath 
days.  He  imagines  that  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sab- 
bath "  from  which  Pentecost  was  reckoned,  was  the 
22d  day  of  the  month,  the  day  after  the  proper  termi- 
nation of  the  Passover.  He  is  well  answered  by  Bahr 
(Syviholik,  ii.  620),  who  refers  especially  to  Josh.  v. 
11,  as  proving,  in  connection  with  the  law  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
14,  that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  16th  of  the  month. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  words  in  that  passage, 

V'Ht'in  "^^37,  mean  merely  corn  of  the  land,  not 
.«  in  A.  V    "  the  old  corn  of  the  land."     "  The  morrow 
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to  be  made  by  each  person  who  came  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, according  to  his  circumstances  (Deut.  xvi. 
10).  [Passover,  p.  2342,  note  rf.]  It  would  seem 
that  its  festive  character  partook  of  a  more  free  and 
hosjiitable  liberality  than  that  of  thePas.sover,  which 
was  rather  of  the  kind  which  lielongs  to  the  mere 
family  gathering.  In  this  respect  it  resembled  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  were  to  be  brought  within 
its  influence  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14).  The  mention  of 
the  gleanings  to  be  left  in  the  fields  at  harvest  for 
"  the  poor  and  the  stranger,"  in  connection  with 
Pentecost,  may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  lib- 
erality which  belonged  to  the  festival  (Lev.  xxiii. 
22).  At  Pentecost  (as  at  the  I'assover)  the  people 
were  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and 
they  were  especially  admonished  of  their  obligation 
to  keep  the  Divine  law  (Dtut.  xvi.  12). 

II.  Of  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  Jew- 
ish writers  respecting  the  observance  of  Pentecost, 
the  following  particulars  appear  to  be  the  iest  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Tiie  flour  for  the  loaves  was  sifted 
with  peculiar  care  twelve  times  o^er.  They  were 
made  either  the  day  before,  or,  in  the  event  of  a 
.Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  days 
before  the  occasion  (Mciinchoth,  vi.  7,  xi.  9).  They 
are  said  to  have  been  made  in  a  particular  form 
They  were  seven  palms  in  length  and  four  in  breadth 


after  the  Passover "  (nDSn  Hintt),  might  at 
first  sigiht  seem  to  express  the  15th  of  Nisan  ;  but  the 
expression  may,  on  the  whole,  with  more  probability, 
be  taken  as  equivalent  with  ■'  the  morrow  after  the 
Sabbath,"  that  is,  the  16th  day.  See  Keil  on  Josh.  v. 
11 ;  Masius  and  Drusius,  on  the  same  text,  in  the  Crit 
5ac.,Bahr,  Si/mb.  ii.  621 ;  Selden,  De  Anno  Civili.  ch. 
7  ;  B.artenora,  in  Chagiga/i,  ii.  4  ;  Buxt.  .S.'/h.  Jiid.  xx.  ; 
Fagius,  in  Lev,  xxiii.  15  ;  Drusius,  NoIcb  Majores  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  16.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  LXX. 
omit  TTJ  iiravpiov  tou  Tracrxa,  according  to  the  texts  of 
Tischendorf  and  Theile. 

a  The    ^TliS^y,   or  tenth  (in  A.  V.  "  tenth  deal  "), 

is  explained  in  Num.  v.  15,  HD'^Sn  n'^~l"'ii?27, 
''  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah."«  It  is  sometimes  called 
"1^*7,  otmr,  literally,  a  handful  (Ex.  xvi.  36),  the 
same  word  which  is  applied  to  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
Passover.  (See  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §  9.)  [U' eights 
AND  Measures.] 

''  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
17,  whi6h  stand  in  the  A.  V.  "  out  of  your  habita- 
tions,"■  and  in  the  Vulgate,  "ex  omnibus  habitaculis 

vestris."'     The  Hebrew  word  is  not  n'*3,  a  house,  as 

the  home  o/ a  family,  hut  ^V"\7^^  a  place  of  abode, 
as  the  territory  of  a  nation.  The  LXX.  has,  ano  Tijs 
KaToiKia?  v/jCjv  ;  Jonathan,  ''  e  loco  habitationum  ves- 
trum."     Se"  Drusius,  in  Crit.  Sac. 

'-  The  differing  statements  respecting  the  proper 
sacrifices  for  the  day  in  Lev.  xxiii.  18,  and  Num. 
xxviii.  27,  are  thus  reconciled  by  the  Jewish  wrjters 
(.^lishna,  Menacholh,  iv.  2,  with  the  notes  of  Bartenora 
and  Maimouides).  Josephus  appears  to  add  the  two 
statements  together,  not  quite  accurately,  and  does 
not  treat  them  as  relating  to  two  distinct  sacrifices 
(Ant.  iii.  10,  §  6).  He  enumerates,  as  the  whole  of 
the  offerings  for  the  day,  a  .'-ingle  loaf,  two  lambs  for 
a  peace-offering,  three  bullocks,  two  rams  and  four- 
teen lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  two  kids  for  a 
sin-offering.  Biihr,  Winer,  and  other  modern  critics, 
regard  the  statements  as  discordant,  and  prefer  that 
of  Num.  xxviii.  as  being  most  in  harmony  with  the 
sacrifices  which  belong  to  the  other  festivals. 
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{Menaclwlli,  xi  4,  with  Maimonides'  note).  The  two 
•  lambs  for  a  peace -offeriiig  were  to  be  waved  l)y  the 
priest,  before  they  were  slaughtered,  along  witli  the 
loaves,  and  afterwards  the  loa\'es  were  waved  a 
second  time  along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lambs. 
One  loaf  was  given  to  the  high-iiricst  and  the  other 
to  the  ordinary  priests  who  officiated"  (Maimon.  in 
Tamid,  c.  8,  quoted  bj'Otho)  i'he  bread  was  eaten 
that  same  night  in  the  Temple,  and  no  fragment  of 
it  was  suffered  to  remain  till  the  morning  (Joseph. 
B.  ./.  vi.  5,  §  3;   Ant.  iii.  10,  §  G). 

Although,  according  to  the  Law,  the  observance  of 
Pentecost  lasted  but  a  single  day,  the  .Jews  in  foreign 
countries,  since  the  Captivity,  have  prolonged  it  to 
two  days.  They  have  treated  the  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets in  the  same  way.  The  alteration  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  possibility  of  an  error 
in  calculating  the  true  day.*  It  is  said  by  Barte- 
nora  and  Maimonides  that,  while  the  Temple  was 
standing,  though  the  religious  rites  were  confined 
to  the  day,  the  festivities,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
gifts,  continued  through  seven  days  (Notes  to  Clia- 
gigah,  ii.  4).  The  Hallel  is  said  to  have  been  sung 
at  Pentecost  as  well  as  at  the  Passover  (Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service,  §  3).  The  concourse  of  Jews  who 
attended  Pentecost  in  later  times  appears  to  have 
been  very  great  (.lets  ii.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13, 
§  14,  xvii.  10,  §  2:  5.  ,/.  ii.  3,  §  1). 

No  occasional  offering  of  first-fruits  could  be 
made  in  the  Temple  before  Pentecost  {Bicciirlm, 
i.  3,  6).  Hence  probably  the  two  loaves  were  desig- 
nated "the  first  of  the  first-fruits  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  19) 
[Passover,  p.  2343,  note  (/],  although  the  offering 
of  the  omer  had  preceded  them.  The  proper  time 
for  offering  first-fruits  was  the  interval  between 
Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  {Mice.  i.  6,  10;  conjp. 
Ex.  xxiii.  16).     [First-Fkuits.] 

The  comiection  between  the  omer  and  the  two 
loaves  of  Pentecost  appears  never  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  former  was  en  lied  by  Philo,  -Kpoe- 
6pTioi  STepas  eupTTji  fxei^ovos  '^  {De  Sep'.  §  21, 
V.  25;  comp.  Be  Dtcem  Or^ic.  [v.  302,  ed.  Taucli.). 
The  interval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  religious  season. f'  The 
custom  has  probably  been  handed  down  from  ancient 
times,  which  is  observed  by  the  modern  Jews,  of 
keeping  a  regular  computation  of  the  fifty  days  by 
a  formal  observance,  beginning  with  a  short  prayer 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  con- 
tinued on  each  succeeding  day  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  its  number  in   the  succession,  at  evening 


"  In  like  manner,  tlie  leavened  bread  whicli  was 
jffered  witlx  the  ordinary  peace-otfering  wns  waved 
and  given  to  the  priest  who  sprinkled  thp  blood  (Lev. 
vii.  13,  14). 

b  Lightfoot,  Exercit.  Heb  Acts  ii.  1 ;  Reland,  Ant. 
iv.  4,  5  ;  Selden,  De  Ann.  Civ.  c.  vii. 

c  He  elsewhere  mentions  the  festival  Of  Pentecost 
with  the  same  marked  respect.  He  speaks  of  a  pecul- 
iar feast  kept  by  the  Therapeut£E  as  Trpoedprios  ^leyi'o-- 
r>)?  eopTTJ;  sc.  \lcvTi\iio<jTr\<;  {De   Vit.  Cuntemp.   v.  334). 

<l  According  to  the  most  generally  received  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  SeurepoTrpioTo?  (Luke  vi.  1),  the 
period  was  marked  by  a  regularly  designated  succes- 
sion of  Sabbatlis,  similar  to  the  several  successions  of 
Sundays  in  our  own  calendar.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
day  of  the  omer  w;i'  called  5evT€pa  (in  tile  L.\X  ,  Lev. 
xxiii.  11,  rj  eiravpiof  Trj5  TTpcuTt)?).  The  Sabbath  which 
came  next  after  it  was  termed  SevrepoTrptoroi';  the  sec- 
ond, 6euTepo6evTepoi';  the  third,  SeuTepoTptTov;  and  so 
onwards,  till  Pentecost.  This  explanation  was  first 
proposed  by  Scaliger  {De  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  vi.  p. 
55"),  and  has  been  adopted  by  Frischmuth,  Petavius,  | 
153 
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prayer,  while  the  members  of  the  family  arc  stand- 
ing with  respectful  attention  «  (Huxt.  Stjn.  Jud.  xx. 
440). 

III.  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  Acts  ii.  1,  according  to  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  to  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Lightfoot  contends  that  the  passage,  cV 
T65  (TvfXTrXripovaQat  r^v  rj/j.epai'Trjs  TlefTriKocrTTis, 
means  tv/ien  the  iliiy  of  Pentecost  hud  jxissed,  and 
considers  that  this  rendering  is  countenanced  by  the 
words  of  the  Vulgate,  "  cum  complerentur  dies 
Pentecostes."  He  supposes  that  Pentecost  fell  that 
year  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it  was  on  the  ensu- 
hig  Lord's  Day  that  ^arav  a-navns  6iJ.odv/j.aShv 
iirl  rh  avrS  {Exercit.  in  Act.  ii.  1).  Hitzig,  on 
the  other  hand  ( Osiern  und  Pfintjaten,  Heidelberg, 
1837),  would  render  the  words,  "  As  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  approaching  its  fulfillment."  Neander 
has  replied  to  the  latter,  and  has  maintained  the 
conmion  interpretation  {Planting  of  the  Chiistian 
Church,  i.  5,  Bohn's  ed.). 

The  question  on  what  day  of  the  week  this 
Pentecost  fell  must  of  course  be  determined  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  doubt  is  solved  regarding  the 
day  on  which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.  [P.vss- 
ovEi!,  III.]  If  it  was  the  legal  paschal  supper,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  the  Sabbath  during  which 
our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  was  the  day  of  the  omer, 
Pentecost  must  have  followed  on  the  Sabbath.  But 
if  the  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  He  was 
crucified  on  the  14th,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection 
must  have  been  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  Pentecost 
must  have  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

IV.  There  is  no  clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of 
any  historical  significance  belonging  to  Pentecost. 
But  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times  have  regarded 
the  day  as  the  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  made  out  from  I'^x.  xix. 
that  the  Law  was  delivered  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Selden,  De  Jur.  Nat. 
et  Gent  iii.  11).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a 
comiection  between  the  event  and  the  festival  may 
possibly  be  hinted  at  in  the  reference  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  in  Deut.  xvi.  12.  But  neither 
Philo'  nor  Josephus  has  a  word  on  the  subject. 
There  is,  however,  a  tradition  of  a  custom  which 
Schr.ttgen  supposes  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
Apostolic  times,  that  the  night  before  Pentecost  was 
a  time  especially  appropriated  for  thanking  God  for 
the  gift  of  the  Law.c    Several  of  the  Fathers  noticed 


Casaubon,  Lightfoot,  Godwyn,  Carpzov,  and  many 
others. 

e  The  less  educated  of  the  modern  .Tews  regard  the 
fifty  days  with  strange  superstition,  and.  it  would 
seem,  are  always  impatient  for  them  to  come  to  an 
end.  During  tbeir  continuance,  they  have  a  dread 
of  sudden  death,  of  the  effect  of  malaria,  and  of  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  over  children.  They  relate 
with  gross  exaggeration  the  case  of  a  great  mortality 
which,  during  the  first  twenty-three  days  of  the  period, 
befell  the  pupils  of  Akiba,  the  great  Mishnical  doctor 
of  the  second  ceutui-y,  at  Jaffa.  They  do  not  ride,  or 
drive,  or  go  on  the  water,  unless  they  are  impelled  by 
absolute  necessity.  They  are  careful  not  to  whistle  in 
the  evening,  lest  it  should  bring  ill  luck.  They 
scrupulously  put  off  marriages  till  Pentecost.  (Stau- 
ben.  La  Vie  Juice  en  Alsace  (Paris,  1860),  p.  124 ; 
Mills,  British  .Tews,  p.  207.) 

/  Philo  expressly  states  that  it  was  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets  that  the  giving  of  the  Law  wa-s  commemo- 
rated {De  Sept.  c.  22).     [Trumpets,  Feast  op.] 

g  Hor.  Heb.  in  Act.  ii    1.     Schottgen  conjecturea 
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the  coincidence  of  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  I-aw 
with  that  of  the  festival,  and  made  use  of  it.  Thus 
Jerome  says,  "  Supputenms  nunieruni,  et  iiive- 
nieraus  quinquagesimo  die  egressionis  Israel  ex 
yEgypto  in  vertice  moiitis  Sinai  legem  datam. 
Unde  et  I'entecostes  celebratur  solemnitas,  et  postea 
Evangelii  sacramentum  Spiritus  Sancti  descensione 
compietur  "  (hpist.  ad  Fab'wlam,  Mansiu  XI I.). 
St.  Augustin  speaks  in  a  similar  manner :  "  I'ente- 
costen  etiam,  id  est,  a  passione  et  resurrectione 
Domini,  qninquagesimum  diem  celebrunius,  quo 
nobis  Sanctum  Spiritum  Paracletum  quem  pro- 
iniserat  misit:  quod  futurum  etiam  per  Judseorum 
pascha  significatuni  est,  cum  quinqnagesinio  die 
post  celelirationem  ovis  occisse,  Moyses  digito  Dei 
scriptam  legem  accepit  in  monte  "  (  L'luti  a  Fdiistiun, 
lib.  xxxii.  c.  12).  The  later  Rabbis  spoke  with  con- 
fidence of  the  commemoration  of  the  Law  as  a  pi'ime 
object  in  the  institution  of  the  feast.  Maimonides 
says,  "  Festum  septimanarum  est  dies  ille,  quo  lex 
data  fuit.  Ad  hujus  diei  honorem  pertinet  quod 
dies  a  prtecedenti  solenni  festo  (Pasclia)  ad  ilium 
usque  diem  numerantur"  {More  Nevochiin,  iii. 
41).  Abarbauel  recognizes  the  fact,  but  denies  that 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  institution  of  the 
feast,  observing,  "  lex  divina  non  opus  babet  sanc- 
tificatione  diei,  quo  ejus  memoria  recolatur."  He 
adds,  "  causa  festi  septimanarum  est  initium  messis 
tritici  "  {in  Le<j.  262).  Eut  in  general  the  Jewish 
writers  of  modern  times  have  expressed  themselves 
on  the  subject  without  hesitation,  and,  in  the  rites 
of  the  day,  as  it  is  now  obsened,  the  gift  of  the 
Law  is  kept  prominently  in  view." 

V.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an 
organic  coiniection  with  any  other  rites,  we  should 
have  no  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
regarding  it  as  more  than  the  divinely  appointed 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  yearly  supply  of  the 
most  useful  sort  of  food.  Every  reference  to  its 
meaning  seems  to  bear  inmiediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grain-harvest.  It  might  have  been  a 
Gentile  festival,  ha\ing  no  proper  reference  to  the 
election  of  the  chosen  race.  It  might  have  taken  a 
place  in  the  religion  of  any  people  who  merely  felt 
that  it  is  God  who  gives  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  and  who  fills  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  But  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  linked  on  to  the  Passover,  tbat 
festival,  which,  above  all  others,  expressed  the  fact 
of  a  race  chosen  and  separated  from  other  nations. 

It  was  not  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the 
offering  of  the  omer  was  a  supplication  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  com- 
niencing,  and  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a  higher  significance  in  consequence 
of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Pass- 
over. It  was  thus  set  forth  that  He  who  had 
delivered   his  people  from  Egypt,  who  had  raised 

that  the  Apostles  on  the  occasion  there  spoken  of  were 
assembled  tojiether  for  this  purpose,  in  accordance  with 
Jeviri.'sh  custom. 

«  Some  of  the  .Tews  adorn  their  houses  with  flowers, 
and  wear  wreaths  on  their  heads,  with  the  declared 
purpose  of  testifying  their  joy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Law.  They  also  eat  such  food  as  is  prepared  with  milk, 
because  the  purity  of  the  divine  law  is  likened  to  milk. 
(Compare  tlie  expression,  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,"  1  Pet.  ii.  2.) 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  though  in  nowise  con- 
nected w  ith  the  present  argument,  that,  in  the  service 
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them  from  the  condition  of  slaves  to  that  of  free 
men  in  immediate  covenant  with  Himself,  was  the 
same  that  was  sustaining  them  with  bread  from  year 
to  year.  The  inspired  teacher  declared  to  God's 
chosen  one,  "  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  He 
fiUeth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat  "  (Ps. 
cxlvii.  14).  If  we  tiius  regard  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost as  the  solemn  termination  of  the  consecrated 
period,  intended,  as  the  seasons  came  round,  to 
teach  this  lesson  to  the  people,  we  may  see  the 
fitness  of  the  name  by  which  the  Jews  have  mostly 

called  it,  i"T1^27,  the  concluding  assenihlijfi  [Pass- 
OVKK,  p.  2343,  note  «.] 

As  the  two  loa\es  were  leavened,  they  could  not 
be  offered  on  the  altar,  like  the  unleavened  sacrificial 
bread.  [Passovee,  IV.  3  {b).]  Altarbanel  {in 
Lev.  xxiii.)  has  proposed  a  reason  .'or  their  not 
being  leavened  which  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  He  thinks  that  they  were  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  best  produce  of  the  earth  in  the  actual 
condition  in  which  it  ministers  to  the  support  of 
human  life.  Thus  they  express,  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant manner,  what  is  evidently  the  idea  of  the 
festival. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  grain-harvest  in 
the  Holy  Land  was  in  all  years  precisely  completed 
between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  period  of 
seven  weeks  was  evidently  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  Sabbatical  niunber,  which  so  frequently 
recurs  in  the  arrangements  of  the  jMosaic  Law. 
[Feasts;  JuBiLKE.]  Hence,  probably,  the  prevail- 
ing use  of  the  name,  "  The  Feast  of  M'eeks,"  which 
might  always  have  suggested  the  close  religious  con- 
nection in  which  the  festival  stood  to  the  Passover. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  without  any  direct  au- 
thority in  the  0.  T.,  the  coincidence  of  the  day  on 
which  the  festival  was  observed  with  that  on  which 
the  Law  appears  to  have  been  given  to  jMoses,  should 
have  strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  Christians  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  The  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  ordained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come 
down  in  a  special  manner,  to  give  spiritual  life  and 
unity  to  the  Church,  on  that  very  same  day  in  the 
year  on  which  the  Law  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  Israel  which  gave  to  them  national  life 
and  unity.  They  must  have  seen  that,  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  Law  had  completed  the  deliverance  of 
the  Hebrew  race  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  so 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  perfected  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth. 

It  may  have  been  on  this  account  that  Pentecost 
was  the  last  Jewish  festival  (as  far  as  we  know) 
which  St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  observe  (Acts  xx.  16, 
1  Cor.  XV i.  8),  and  that  Whitsuntide  came  to  be 
the  first  annual  festival  instituted  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  88,  96). 
It  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  Church's  birthday, 
and  the  Pentecostal  season,  the  period  between  it 
and  Easter,  bearing  as  it  does  such  a  clear  analogy 


of  the  synagogue,  the  book  of  Ruth  is  read  through  at 
Pentecost,  from  the  connection  of  its  subject  with  har- 
vest (Buxt.  Syn.  Jiul.  xx.  ;  [Stauben,]  La  Vie  Juive 
en  Alsace,  pp.  129,  142.) 

6  So  Godwyn,  Lightfoot,  Reland,  Bahr  The  full 
name  appears  to  have  been  HDQ  VP'  H'H^'^?,  tlie 
roiidudiirg  assemhh/  of  the  Passover.  The  designation 
of  the  ofTering  of  the  omer  used  by  Philo,  Trpoedpriot 
eie'pas  eoprrjs  jaei'^ovo?,  strikingly  tends  for  the  same 
purpose. 
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to  the  fifty  days  of  the  old  Law,  thus  became  the 
ordinary  time  for  the  baptism  of  converts  (Tertul- 
lian,  De  Bapt.  c.  19;  Jerome,  in  Zech.  xiv.  8). 

(C'arpzov,  App.  Crit.  iii.  5;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  4; 
Lightfoot,  Temjde  Service,  §  3 ;  Exerc'd.  in  Act. 
ii.  1;  Bjihr,  Symboliic,  iv.  3;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Ileb. 
I.  ix.  2,  III.  viii.  2;  Meyer,  he  Fed.  Ileb.  ii.  13; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Ileb.  ii. ;  Iken,  De  Dmbiis  Pani- 
bm  Pentecost.  lirem.  1729;  Mislina,  Menachuth 
and  Biccuriiiij  with  the  Notes  in  Surenhusius; 
Drusius,  NotcB  Majores  in  Lexi.  xsiii.  15,  21  {Crit. 
Sac);  Otho,  Lex.  Rdb.  s.  Festa  ;  Buxtorf,  Si/n. 
Jud.  c.  XX.)  S.  C. 

PENU'EL  (bs^DS  {face  of  God\ :  in  Gen. 
eidos  Oeou,  elsewhere  ^avov(i\:  Phanuel).  The 
usual,  and  possibly  the  original,  form  of  the  name 
of  a  place  which  first  appears  under  the  slightly 
different  form  of  Peniel  (Gen.  xxxii.  30,  31). 
From  this  narrative  it  is  evident  that  it  lay  some- 
where between  the  torrent  Jabbok  and  Succoth 
(comp.  xxxii.  22  with  xxxiii.  17).  This  is  in  exact 
agreement  with  the  terms  of  its  next  occurrence,  when 
Gideon,  pursuing  the  hosts  of  the  Midianites  across 
the  Jordan  into  the  uplands  of  Gilead,  arrives  first  at 
Succoth,  and  from  thence  mounts  to  Penuel  (-'udg. 
viii.  5,  8).  It  had  then  a  tower,  which  Gideon  de- 
stroyed on  his  return,  at  the  same  time  slaying  the 
men  of  the  place  because  they  had  refused  him  help 
before  (ver.  17).  I'enuel  was  rebuilt  or  fortified  by 
Jeroboam  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
xii.  25),  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  commanding  the 
fords  of  Succoth  and  the  road  from  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan to  his  capital  city  of  Shechem,  and  also  per- 
haps as  being  an  ancient  sanctuary.  Succoth  has 
been  identified  with  tolerable  certainty  at  Sakut, 
but  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  Penuel.       G. 

*  PENU'EL  (bS^3?,  see  above:  *o^our?A: 
Phanuel). 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  the  "  father "  or 
founder  of  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

2.  A  son  of  Shashak,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chr.  viii.  25,28).  A. 

PE'OR  ("l"l37?n,  "  the  Peor,"  with  the  def. 
article  [opening,  cleft]  :  rov  "  <^oy(t>p:  iiions  Phohor 
\_Phogor\).  A  mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence, 
after  having  without  effect  ascended  the  lower  or 
less  sacred  sunmiits  of  Bamoth-Baal  and  Pisgah, 
the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  by  Balak  for  his 
final  conjurations  (Num.  xxiii.  28  only). 

Peor  —  or  more  accurately  "the  Peor" — was 
"  facing  .Jeshimon."  The  same  thing  is  said  of 
Pisgah.  But  unfortunately  we  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  position  of  all  three,  so  that  nothing  can  be 
inferred  from  this  specification.      [Nebo.] 

In  the  Onomasticoii  ("  Fogor;  "  "  Bethphogor;  " 
"Danaba")  it  is  stated  to  be  above  the  town  of 
Libias  (the  .ancient  Beth-aram),  and  opposite  Jeri- 
cho. The  towns  of  Beth  peor  and  Uinliaba  \\ere  on 
the  mountain,  six  miles  from  Libias,  and  seven  from 
Heshbon,  respectively.  A  place  named  Fuhhuriili  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  towns  south  of  Fs-Snit  in 
the  appendix  to  the  1st  edit,  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
Bibl.  Res.  (iii.  App.  169),  and  this  is  placed  by 
Van  de  Vekle  at  the  head  of  the  Wadij  Ksliteh, 
8  miles  N.  E.  of  llesban.     But  in  our  present  igno- 
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«  The  LXX.  have  here  represented  the  Hebrew  let- 
fev  Ain  by  g,  as  they  have  also  in  R;iguel,  Gomorrah, 
Athaliali,  etc. 


ranee  of  tliese  regions  all  this  must  be  mere  conjec- 
ture. 

Gesenius  ( Tlies.  1119  a)  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Baal-Peor  derived  his  name  from  the  mountain, 
not  the  mountain  from  him. 

A  Peor,  under  its  Greek  garb  of  Phagor,  appears 
among  the  eleven  names  added  by  the  LXX.  [.Josh 
XV.  59]  to  the  list  of  the  allotment  of  Judah,  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Aitan  (Etham).  It  was  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
latter  in  his  translation  of  the  Onomasticon  as  Pha- 
ora.  It  probably  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Beit  FiKjin'ir  or  Kirbet  Fayhur,  5  miles  S.  W.  of 
Bethlehem,  barely  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Hebron  (Tobler,  3te  Wanderunr/).  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  both  Peor  and  IMsgah,  names 
so  prominently  coimected  with  the  East  of  Jordan, 
should  be  found  also  on  the  West. 

The  LXX.  also  read  the  name,  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  is  Pau  and  Pai,  as  Peor;  since  in  both 
cases  they  ha\e  Phogor. 

2.  (11372,  without  the  article:  ^o-^^p'-  idoluin 
Phelm-  [Phogor},  Phohor  [P/wgor],  Beel  Phe- 
gor.)  In  four  passages  (Num.  xxv.  18,  twice;  xxxi. 
16;  Josh.  xxii.  17)  Peor  occurs  as  a  contraction  for 
Baal-peor;  always  in  reference  to  the  licentious  rites 
of  Shittim  which  lirought  such  destruction  on  Israel. 
In  the  three  first  cases  the  expression  is,  the  "  mat- 
ter," or  "  for  the  sake  "  (literally  "  word  "  in  each) 
"of  Peor;"  in  the  fourth,  "  iniquity,  or  crime,  of 
Peor."  G. 

PER'AZIM,  MOUNT  (D'^^nQ""in  [moiuU 
of  breaches]  :  lipos  aae^ajv"'-  inons  divisiorum). 
A  name  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxviii.  21  only,  —  unless 
the  place  v/hich  it  designates  be  identical  with  the 
Baal-Pekazih  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
David's  victories  over  the  Philistines.  Isaiah,  as 
his  manner  was  (comp.  x.  26),  is  referring  to  some 
ancient  triumphs  of  the  arms  of  Israel  as  symbolical 
of  an  event  shortly  to  happen  — 

Jehovah  shall  rise  up  as  at  Mouut  Perazim, 
He  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon. 

The  commentators  almost  unanimously  take  his 
reference  to  be  to  David's  victories,  above  alluded  to, 
at  Baal  Perazim,  and  Gibeon  (Gesenius;  Strachey), 
or  to  the  former  of  these  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  at  Gibeon  and 
Beth-horon  on  the  other  (Eichhorn;  llosejimiiller ; 
Michaelis).  Ewald  alone  —  perhaps  with  greater 
critical  sagacity  than  the  rest  —  doubts  that  David's 
victory  is  intended,  "  because  the  prophets  of  this 
period  are  not  in  the  habit  of  choosing  such  exam- 
ples from  his  history"  (Prophelen,  i.  261). 

If  David's  victory  is  alluded  to  in  this  passage  of 
the  prophet,  it  furnishes  an  example,  similar  to  that 
noticed  under  Oreu,  of  the  slight  and  casual  man- 
ner in  which  events  of  the  gravest  importance  are 
sometimes  passed  over  in  the  Bible  narrative.  But 
for  this  later  reference  no  one  would  infer  that  the 
events  reported  in  2  Sam.  v.  18-25,  and  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-17,  had  been  important  enough  to  serve  as  a 
parallel  to  one  of  Jehovah's  most  tremendous  judg- 
ments. In  the  accouTit  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  4, 
§  1),  David's  victory  assumes  much  larger  jiropor- 
tions  than  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles.  The  attack 
is  made  not  by  the  Philistines  only,  but  by  "  all 

ft  I'orhaps  considering   the  word  as   derived    from 
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Syria  and  Phoenicia,  with  many  other  warlike  na-l 
tions  besides."  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  I 
manner  in  which  Josephus,  apparently  from  records 
now  lost  to  us,  siip|]lenients  and  completes  the 
scanty  narratives  of  the  Bible,  in  agreement  with 
the  casual  references  of  the  Prophets  or  Psalmists. 
He  places  the  scene  of  the  encounter  in  the  "  groves 
of  weeping,"  as  if  alluding  to  the  Baca  of  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  , 
The  title  Mdciit  I'erazim,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  BiKil  Perazim  of  2  ISam.  v., seems  ' 
to  imply  that  it  was  an  eminence  with  a  heathen  j 
sanctuary  of  Baal  upon  it.  [Baa I,,  vol.  i.  p. 
200  a.]  G. 

PE'RESH  (ttne  [eaTr,-mevi,(hjn(/]:^ap(s;' 
[Vat.   omits:]    Pliari's).      The  son  of  Machir   by 
his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16).  ' 

PE'REZ     (V"!l?     [«    In-tdch,    renf]:   tapes'.  \ 
[Vat.  Neh.  xi.  6,  SfpesO  PItares).     The  "chil- 
dren of  Perez,"  or  I'harez,  the  son  of  Judah,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  family  of  importance  for  many 
centuries.      In  the  reign  of  David  one  of  them  w;is 
chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  host  for  the  first 
month   (1    Chr.  xxvii.  3);  and  of  those  who   re- I 
turned  from  Babylon,  to  the  number  of  468,  some  ■ 
occupied   a  prominent   position    in    the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  are  mentioned  by  name  as  living  in 
.Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  4,  6).      [Piiakkz.] 

PE'REZ-UZ'ZA     (K-T3?  V"T?r? :     AtaKowi,', 
Ofd:  diviiio  Ozie),  1  Chr.  xiii.  11;  and  I 

PE'REZ-UZ'ZAH     (rr-|27  'Q     [breach   of 
Uzznli]  :   [AiaKoTrr)  0(a--]  percitssio  Ozcb),  2  Sam. 
vi.  8.     The   title  which    David    conferred  on  the  I 
thvpsbing-flcor    of    Nachon,    or   Ciiion,    in    com-' 
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meraoration  of  the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah :  "  And 
David  was  wroth  because  Jehovah  had  broken  this 
breach  on  Uzzah, and  he"  called  the  place  '  Uzzah's 
breaking  '  unto  this  day."  The  word  perez  was  a 
favorite  with  David  on  such  occasions.  He  em- 
ploys it  to  commemorate  his  having  "  broken  up  ' 
the  Philistine  force  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (2 
Sam.  v.  20).  [Baal  PKiiAzm.]  He  also  u.ses  it 
in  a  subsequent  reference  to  Uzzah's  destruction  in 
1  Chr.  XV.  13. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  statement  of  the  con 
tinned  existence  of  the  name  should  be  found  not 
only  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  but  also  in  Jose 
phus,  who  says  (Ant.  vii.  4,  §  2),  as  if  from  his 
own  ul  servation,  "  the  place  where  he  died  is  even 
now  (gTi  fvv)  called  'the  cleaving  of  Oza."  " 

The  situation  of  the  spot  is  not  known.  [Na- 
chon.] If  this  statement  of  Josephus  may  be 
taken  literally,  it  would  however  be  worth  while  to 
njake  some  search  for  traces  of  the  name  between 
Jerusalem  and  Kirjath-jearim.  G. 

PERFUMES  (riTlbp).  The  free  use  of  per- 
fumes  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Orientals  (Prov 
xxvii.  9),  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  more  than 
usually  sensitive  to  the  offensive  smells  engendered 
by  the  heat  of  their  climate  (Burckhardt's  7'rafe& 
ii.  85).  The  Hebrews  manufactured  their  per 
fumes  chiefly  from  spices  imported  from  Arabia, 
thougli  to  a  certain  extent  also  iiom  aromatic  plants 
growing  in  their  own  country.  [Spices.]  The 
modes  in  which  they  applied  them  were  various 
occasionally  a  bunch  of  the  plant  itself  was  worn 
about  the  person  as  a  nosegay,  or  inclosed  in  a  bag 
(Cant.  i.  13) ;  or  the  plant  was  reduced  to  a  powder 
and  used  in  the  way  of  fumigation  (Cant.  iii.  6); 
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or,  again,  the  aromatic  qualities  were  extracted  by 
some  process  of  boiling,  and  were  then  mixed  with 
oil,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  person  in  the  way  of 
ointment  (John  xii.  3);  or,  lastly,  the  scent  was 
carried  aliout  in  smelling-bottles ''  suspended  irom 
the  girdle  (Is.  iii.  20).  Perfumes  entered  largely 
into  the  Temple  service,  in  the  two  forms  of  incense 
and  ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38).  Nor  were  they 
less  used  in  private  life :  not  only  were  they  applied 
to  the  person,  but  to  garments  H^s.  xlv.  8;  Cant. 


a  Or,  with  equal  accuraoy,  and  perhaps  more  con- 
venience, "  one  called  it,'  tliat  is,  "it  was  called'"  — 
as  in  2  K.  xviii.  4.     [Nehushtan.] 

6  IZ)C3n    ''i^i;  lit-  "houses  of  the  soul." 


iv-  11),  and  to  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  beds 
(Prov.  vii.  17).  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  the 
same  compliments  were  probably  paid  in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times;  the  rooms  wei'e  fumigated ;  the 
person  of  the  guest  was  sprinkled  with  rose-water: 
and  then  the  incense  was  applied  to  his  face  and 
heard  (Dan.  ii.  46;  Lane's  Mixl.  Ecpjpt.  ii.  14). 
When  a  royal  personage  went  abroad  in  his  litter, 
attendants  threw  up  "pillars  of  smoke ''"^  about 
his  path  (Cant.  iii.  6).     Nor  is  it  improbable  that 


c  A  similar  usage  is  recorded  of  the  Indian  princes : 
"  Quum  rex  semet  in  publico  conspici  patitur.  turib- 
ula  argentea  ministri  ferunt,  totumque  iter  per  quod 
ferri  destinavit  odoribus  complent "'  (Curtius,  viji.  9, 
§23). 
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other  practices,  such  as  scentiiip;  the  breath  by 
chewing  franliinceiise  (Lane,  i.  246),  and  the  sl<in 
by  washing  iu  rose-water  (Biirckhardt's  Arab.  i. 
68),  and  fumigating  diinltables  (F.ane,  i.  185;  Burck- 
hardt,  i.  52),  were  also  adopted  in  early  times. 
The  use  of  perfumes  was  omitted  in  times  of 
mourning,  whence  the  allusion  in  Is.  iii.  24,  "  in- 
stead of  sweet  smell  there  shall  be  stink."  The 
preparation  of  perfumes  in  the  form  either  of  oint- 
ment or  incense  was  a  recognized  profession  a 
among  the  Jews  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35;  Eccl.  x.  1 ). 
[Incknsk;  Ointment.]  W.  L.  B. 

PER'GA  {Jlepyfi-  [Pevye']).,  an  ancient  and 
important  city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  on  the  river 
Cestius,  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  from  its  mouth, 
and  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Arte- 
mis (Diana),  whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  outside 
the  town  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  667;  Cic.  Ven:  i.  20;  Plin. 
V.  26;  Mela,  i.  14;  Ftol.  v.  5,  §  7).  The  goddess 
and  the  Temple  are  represented  in  the  coins  of 
Perga.  The  Cestius  was  navigable  to  Perga;  and 
St.  Paul  landed  here  on  his  voyage  from  Paphos 
(Acts  xiii.  IS).  He  visited  the  city  a  second  time 
on  his  return  from  the  interior  of  Pamphylia,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  there  (Acts  xiv.  25).  J'or 
further  details  see  Pamphylia.  There  are  still 
extensive  remains  of  Perga  at  a  spot  called  by  the 
Turks  L'ski-Kdlesi  (Leake,  .:l.s«(  Minor,  p.  132; 
Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  190). 

PER'GAMOS  ^>  {ri  Uepyafj.os,  or  t^  U^pya- 
fxov)-  A  city  of  Mysia,  about  three  miles  to  the 
N.  of  the'  river  Bakyr-tchai,  the  Caicus  of  an- 
tiquity, and  twenty  miles  from  its  present  mouth, 
The  name  was  originally  gi\en  to  a  remarkable 
hill,  presenting  a  conical  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  plain.  The  local  legends  attached  a 
sacred  character  to  this  place.  Upon  it  the 
Cabiri  were  said  to  have  been  witnesses  of  the 
birth  of  Zeus,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  the  same  name  which  afterwards 
grew  up  around  the  original  Pergamos,  to  have 
belonged  to  these.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
locality,  combined  with  its  natural  strength,  seems 
to  have  made  it,  hke  some  others  of  the  ancient 
temples,  a  bank  for  chiefs  who  desired  to  accumu- 
late a  large  amount  of  specie;  and  Lysimachus, 
one  of  Alexander's  successors,  deposited  tliere  an 
enormous  sum — no  less  than  9,000  talents — in 
the  care  of  an  Asiatic  eunuch  named  Philetserus. 
In  the  troublous  times  which  followed  the  break 
up  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  this  officer  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  by  successful  temporizing, 
and  perhaps  judicious  employment  of  the  funds  at 
his  command,  succeeded  in  retaining  the  treasure 
and  transmitting  it  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to 
his  nephew  Eumenes,  a  petty  dynast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Eumenes  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Attains,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic  dynasty  of 
Perganiene  kings,  who  by  allying  himself  with  the 
rising  Roman  pow-er  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  greatness  of  his  house.  His  successor,  Eu- 
menes n.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  their  wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  territory  which  the  former  had 
possessed  to  the  north  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
great  wealth  which  accrued  to  him  from  this  source 
he  employed  in  laying  out  a  magnificent  residential 
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"   npn  ;  A.  V.  "  apothecary." 

h  *  The  name  should  have  been  written  Pergamus 
>r  Pergamum  in  the  A.  V.     The  translators  usually 


city,  and  adorning  it  with  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.  His  passion,  and  that  of  liis  successor, 
for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  led  them  to  form  a 
library  which  rivaled  that  of  Alexandria;  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  ai't  of  preparing  sheepskins 
for  the  purpose  of  transcription,  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  royal  dileWinti,  has  left  its  record  in  the 
wssae  parchment  (chnrta  pergamena).  Eumenes's 
successor.  Attains  H.,  is  said  to  have  bid  600,000 
sesterces  for  a  picture  by  the  painter  ArLstides,  at 
the  sale  of  the  plunder  of  Corinth ;  and  by  so  doing 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral Mummius  to  it,  who  sent  it  off  at  once  to 
Rome,  where  no  foreign  artist's  work  had  then 
been  seen.  For  another  picture  by  the  same  artist 
he  paid  100  talents.  But  the  great  glory  of  the 
city  was  the  so-called  Xicephorium,  a  grove  of 
extreme  beauty,  laid  out  as  a  tliank-ofieriiig  for  a 
victory  over  Antiochus,  in  which  was  an  assemblage 
of  temples,  probably  of  all  the  deities,  Zeus, 
Athene,  Apollo,  jEsculapius,  Dionysus,  and  Aphro- 
dite. The  Temple  of  the  last  was  of  a  most  elab- 
orate character.  Its  fa(;'ade  was  perhaps  inlaid 
after  the  manner  of  picira  dnra.  work;  for  Philip 
V  of  Macedonia,  who  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  surprise  Pergamos  during  the  reign  of  Attalus 
II.,  vented  his  spite  in  cuttu)g  down  the  trees  of 
the  grove,  and  not  only  destroying  the  Aphro- 
disium,  but  injuring  the  stones  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  their  being  used  again.  At  the  conclu 
sion  of  peace  it  was  made  a  special  stipulation  that 
this  damage  should  be  made  good. 

The  Attalic  dynasty  terminated  u.  c.  133,  when 
Attalus  III.,  dying  at  an  early  age,  made  the  Ro- 
mans his  heirs.'  His  dominions  formed  the  prov- 
ince oT  Asia  priipria,  and  the  immense  wealth 
which  was  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  this 
legacy,  contiilmted  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
spoils  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  Roman  statesmen. 

The  sinnptuousness  of  the  Attalic  princes  had 
raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank  of  the  first  city  in 
Asia  as  regards  splendor,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
without  a  rival  in  the  pro\ince.  Its  prominence, 
however,  was  not  that, of  a  commercial  town,  like 
Ephesus  or  Corinth,  but  arose  from  its  peculiar 
features.  It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagan 
cathedral  city,  an  university  town,  and  a  royal 
residence,  embellished  during  a  succession  of  years 
by  kings  who  all  had  a  passion  for  expenditure 
and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  Two  smaller 
streams,  which  flowed  from  the  north,  embracing 
the  town  between  them,  and  then  fell  into  tlie 
Caicus,  afforded  ample  means  of  storing  water, 
without  which,  in  those  latitudes,  ornamental  cul- 
tivation (or  indeed  cultivation  of  any  kind)  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  larger  of  those  streams  — 
the  Etrt/ama-tclini,  or  Cetius  of  antiquity  —  has 
a  fall  of  more  than  150  feet  between  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  Pergamos  and  its  junction  with  the 
Caicus,  and  it  brings  down  a  very  considerable 
body  of  water.  Both  the  Nieephoriuni,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  above,  and  the  (irove  of  ^Escula- 
pius,  which  became  yet  more  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  doulitless  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  means  of  irrigation  thus  available;  and 
furnished  the  appliances  for  those  licentious  rituals 


adopted  tlie  Latin  termination  of  the  i  Aines  of  such 
places.  A  similar  exception  to  the  rule  occurs  in  the 
use  of  Assos  for  Assus  (Acts  xx.  13, 14).  (See  Trench, 
Aulliorizetl  Version,  etc.,  p.  78,  2d  ed.)  H. 
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of  pagan  antiquity  which  flourislied  wherever  there 
were  groves  and  hill-altars.  Under  the  Attalic 
kings,  Pergamos  became  a  city  of  temples,  devoted 
to  a  sensuous  worship;  and  being  in  its  origin, 
according  to  pagan  notions,  a  sacred  place,  might 
not  unnaturally  be  viewed  by  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  as  one  "  where  was  the  throne  of  Satan  " 
(oTTOv  6  dpSvos  rod  Saraj'a,  llev.  ii.  13). 

After  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the 
sacred  character  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been 
put  even  more  prominently  forward.  Coins  and 
inscriptions  constantly  describe  the  Pergamenes  as 
VfccKopoi  or  vfuiK^poi  TcpSjTOi  Tr\s  'Acias.  This 
title  always  indicates  the  duty  of  maintaining  a 
religious  worship  of  some  kind  (which  indeed  nat- 
urally goes  together  with  the  usufruct  of  religious 
property).  What  the  deities  were  to  which  this 
title  has  reference  especially,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
In  the  time  of  Martial,  however,  yEsculapius  had 
acquired  so  much  prominence  that  he  is  called 
Peryameiis  deus.  His  grove  was  recognized  by 
the  Eonian  senate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  sanctuary.  Pausanias,  too, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  refers  more  than  once  to 
the  .iEsculapian  ritual  at  Pergamus  as  a  sort  of 
standard.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  noto- 
riety of  the  Pergamene  ^sculapius,  from  the  title 
ScDTTjp  being  given  to  him,  from  the  serpent  (which 
Judaical  Christians  would  regard  as  a  symbol  of 
evil)  being  his  characteristic  emblem,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  medical  practice  of  antiquity  in- 
cluded charms  and  incantations  among  its  agencies, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  6  Opovos 
Tov  Sarava  and  oirov  6  ^UTavas  KaroiKel  have 
an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity,  and 
not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  idola- 
trous worship.  But  although  undoubtedly  the 
^sculapius  worship  of  Pergamos  was  the  most 
famous,  and  in  later  times  became  continually  more 
predominant  from  the  fact  of  its  being  combined 
with  an  excellent  medical  school  (which  among 
others  produced  the  celebrated  Galen),  yet  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  dis- 
tinctly puts  Zeus,  Athene,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
in  a  coordinate  rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary 
deities  of  Pergamos.  It  seems  uidikely,  therefore, 
that  the  ex]jressions  above  quoted  should  lie  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  isolate  one  of  them  from  the  rest. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  charge  against  a 
portion  of  the  Pergamene  Church  that  some  among 
them  were  of  the  school  of  Balaam,  whose  policy 
was  "  to  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  by  inducing  them  (payflv  elSajXSdvra 
Kol  wopvfv(Tat "  (Rev.  ii.  14),  is  in  both  its  par- 
ticulars ^•ery  inappropriate  to  the  ./Esculapian  ritual. 
It  points  rather  to  the  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite 
worshij>;  and  the  sin  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is 
condemned,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  partici- 
pation in  this,  arising  out  of  a  social  amalgamation 
of  themselves  with  the  native  population.  Now, 
from  the  time  of  the  war  with  Antiochus  at  least, 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish 
population  in  Pergamene  territory.  The  decree  of 
the  Pergamenes  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§  22)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Jews  had  farmed 
the  tolls  in  some  of  the  harbors  of  their  territory, 
and  likewise  were  holders  of  land.  They  are  —  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Roman 
senate  —  allowed  to  levy  port-dues  upon  all  vessels 
except  those  belonging  to  king  Ptolemy.  The 
growth  of  a  large  and  wealthy  class  naturally  leads 
to  its  obtaining  a  share  in  political  rights,  and  the 
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only  bar  to  the  admission  of  .lews  to  privileges  of 
citizenshi]j  in  Pergamos  would  be  their  unwilling- 
ness to  take  any  part  in  the  relij^ious  ceremonies, 
which  were  an  essential  part  of  every  relation  of 
life  in  pagan  times.  The  more  lax,  however,  might 
regard  such  a  proceeding  as  a  purely  formal  act 
of  civil  obedience,  and  reconcile  themselves  to  it  as 
Naaman  did  to  '•  bowing  himself  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon  "  when  in  attendance  upon  his  sovereign. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  that  a  Pergamene  inscription  published  by 
Boeckh,  mentions  by  tiro  names  (Nicosiralvs,  who 
is  also  called  Trypho)  an  individual  who  served  the 
office  of  gymnasiarch.  Of  these  two  names  the 
latter,  a  foreign  one,  is  likely  to  have  been  borne  by 
him  among  some  special  body  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  the  former  to  ha\e  been  adopted  when, 
by  accepting  the  position  of  an  official,  he  merged 
himself  in  the  general  Greek  population. 

(Strab.  xiii.  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.;  Martial,  ix.  17; 
Plin.  II.  N.  XXXV.  4,  10;  Liv.  xxxii.  33,  4;  Polyb. 
xvi.  1,  xxxii.  23;  Boeckh,  Jnscripi.  Nos.  3538, 
3550,  3553;  Philostratus,  De  Vit.  Soph.  p.  45,  106; 
TchihatchefF,  Asie  Mineure,  p.  230;  Arundell,  Dis- 
covtrks  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  304.)  J.  W.  B. 

PERI'DA  (Nl''~l?  [kernel]:  ^epiSd;  [Vat. 
FA.  *ep6i5a;j  Alex.  *opei5a:  Pharida).  The 
children  of  Perida  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  57).  In  Ezr.  ii.  55  the  name 
appears  as  Pekuda,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  33  as  Pha- 
HiRA.  One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  has  "  Peruda  " 
in  Nehemiah. 

PER'IZZITE,  THE,  and  PER'IZZITES 

(''•TTQn,  in  all  cases  in  the  Heb.  singular  [see 
below]:  ol  ^epe(aioi;  in  Ezr.  only  6  ^epeffOei 
[Vat.;  Kom.  Alex,  o  4>epe^i] :  Pherezceus).  One 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of  Promise  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Israel. 
They  are  not  named  in  the  cataloijue  of  Gen.  x. ; 
so  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  other  small  tribes, 
such  as  tlie  Avites,  and  the  similarly  named  Geriz- 
zites,  is  left  in  obscurity.  They  are  continually 
mentioned  in  the  fornmla  so  frequently  occurring 
to  express  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex. 
iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Dent.  vii. 
1,  XX.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii. 
5;  Ezr.  ix.  1;  Neh.  ix.  8).  They  appear,  however, 
with  somewhat  greater  distinctness  on  several  occa- 
sions. On  Abram"s  first  entrance  into  the  land  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  "  the  Canaanite 
and  the  Perizzite "  (Gen.  xiii.  7).  Jacob  also, 
after  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites,  uses  the 
same  expression,  complaining  that  his  sons  had 
"  made  him  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  among  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite " 
(xxxiv.  30).  So  also  in  the  detailed  records  of  the 
conquest  given  in  the  opening  of  the  book  of 
Judges  (evidently  from  a  distinct  source  to  those 
in  Joshua),  Judah  and  Simeon  are  said  to  have 
found  their  territory  occupied  by  "  the  Canaanite 
and  the  Perizzite"  (Judg.  i.  4,5),  with  Bezek 
(a  place  not  yet  discovered)  as  their  stronghold, 
and  Adoni-bezek  their  most  noted  chief.  And 
thus  too  a  late  tradition,  preserved  in  2  Esdr.  i.  21, 
mentions  only  "  the  Canaanites.  the  Pheresjtes,  and 
the  PhiUstines,"  as  the  original  tenants  of  the 
country.  The  notice  just  cited  from  the  book  of 
Judges  locates  them  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Another  indejjendent  and  equally  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  history  of  the  conquest 
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jeems  to  speak  of  them  as  occupying,  with  the  Re- 
phnim,  or  sciaiits,  the  "  forest  country  "  on  the 
weslein  fiaiiks  of  Mount"  Cannel  (.losh.  xvii.  IS- 
IS) Here  aL,'ain  the  Caiiaanites  only  ai'e  named 
with  tliem.  As  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  they  are 
enumerated  in  company  with  Aiuorite,  Hittite,  and 
•lebusite  in  Josh.  xi.  3,  xii.  8;  and  they  are  cata- 
logued amoni;  tlie  remnants  of  tlie  old  population 
whom  Solomon  reduced  to  bondage,  both  in  1  K. 
ix.  20,  and  2  ("hr.  viii.  7.  By  Josephus  the  Periz- 
zites  do  not  appear  to  be  mentioned. 

The  si</;iiification  of  the  name  is  not  by  any 
means  clear.  It  possibly  meant  rustics,  dwellers  in 
open,  unwalled  villages,  which  are  denoted  by  a  sim- 
ilar word.''  Ewald  ( GcscJiichle,  i.  317 )  inclines  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  the  same  people  with  the  Hit- 
tites.  But  a<;ainst  this  there  is  the  fact  that  both 
they  and  the  Hittites  appear  in  the  same  lists;  and 
that  not  oidy  in  mere  general  formulas,  but  in  the 
records  of  the  conquest  as  above.  Kedslob  has  ex- 
amined the  whole  of  these  names  with  some  oare 
(in  his  Alllestam.  Namen  der  Isvaelitenstaais, 
■  1846),  and  his  conclusion  (p.  103)  is  that,  while 
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the  Chavvollt  were  villages  of  tribes  ongased  in  the 
care  of  cattle,  the  Perdzoth  were  iidiabited  by  peas- 
ants engaged  in  agriculture,  like  the  Fellalis  of  the 
Arabs.  *^- 

PERSEP'OLIS  (Uepa-firo\Ls--  Persepulis)  is 
mentioned  only  in  2  jNIacc.  ix.  2,  where  we  hear  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempting  to  burn  its  tem- 
ples, but  provoking  a  resistance  which  forced  him 
to  fly  ignominiously  from  the  place.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Persia  Proper,  and  the  occasional  resi 
dence  of  the  Persian  court  from  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  who  seems  to  have  been  its  founder,  to 
the  invasion  of  Alexander.  Its  wanton  destruction 
by  that  conqueror  is  well  known.  According  to 
Q.  Curtius  the  destruction  was  complete,  as  the 
cliief  building  material  employed  was  cedar-wood, 
which  caused  the  conflagration  to  be  rapid  and 
general  (De  Rebus  Alex.  Mnrpi.  v.  7).  Perhaps 
the  temples,  which  were  of  stone,  escaped.  At  any 
rate,  if  ruined,  they  must  have  been  shortly  after- 
wards restored,  since  they  were  still  the  deposito- 
ries of  treasure  in  the  time  of  Epiphanes. 

Persepolis  has   been  regarded  by  many  as  iden- 
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tical  with  Pasargadoe,  the  famous  capital  of  Cyrus 
(see  Niebuhr's  Lectures  nn  Ancient  HUtory,  i.  115; 
Ouseley,  Travels,  ii.  310-318).  But  the  positions 
are  carefully  distinguished  by  a  number  of  ancient 
writers  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §  6,  7;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  20-; 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  1;  Ptolem.  vi.  4);  and  the 
ruins,  which  are  identified  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  show  that  the  two  places  were  nioi'e  than 
40  miles  apart.  Pasargadfe  was  at  Murgaub, 
where  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  may  still  be  seen  ;  Persep- 
olis was  42  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  near  Ista- 
kher,  on  the  site  now  called  the  Clield-Minnr,  or 
Forty  Pillars.  Here,  on  a  platform  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  are  the  remains  of  two  great  palaces, 
built  respectively  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  his  .son 
Xerxes,  besides  a  number  of  other  edifices,  chiefly 
temple.s.  These  ruins  have  been  so  frequently  do- 
scribed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer 

a  See  M.^NASSEH,  vol.  ii.  p.  1770  h. 

f>  Copher  /wp-perazi.  \.  V.  "country  villages"  (1 
Sam.  vi.  18) :  Arei  hnp-perazi,  "  unwalled  towns " 
T)eut.  iii.  5).     In  both  these  passages  the  LXX.  un- 


the  reader  to  the  liest  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  them  (Niebuhr,  Jici.te,  ii.  121;  Chardin, 
\'oi/'ifjes,  ii'.  245;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  i.  576; 
Ileeren,  Asiatic  Nntiuns,  i.  143-106;  Rich,  Jiesi- 
(lence  in  Kurdistan,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218-222;  Fergus- 
son,  Palaces  of  Nineveh  mid  J^ersepolis  Restored, 
pp.  89-124,  &c.).  They  are  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  covering  an  area  of  many  acres.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  they  are  placed,  in 
the  plain  now  called  Merdasht,  stood  probably  the 
ancient  town,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  now  alto- 
gether effaced. 

Persepolis  may  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the 
place  of  Pasargadfe,  the  more  ancient  capital  of 
Persia  Proper,  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
No  exact  reason  can  he  given  for  this  change,  which 
perhaps  arose  from  mere  royal  caprice,  Darius  hav- 
ing taken  a  fimcy  to  the  locality,  )iear  which  he 
erected   his   tomb.     According  to  Athenseus  the 

derstanil  the  Perizzites  to  be  alluded  to,  and  translate 
accordingly.  In  Josh.  xvi.  10  they  add  the  Perizziteg 
to  the  Canaanites  as  inhabitants  of  Qezer. 
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court  resided  at  Perscpolis  during  three  months  of 
each  3'ear  {Dtijmvscpli.  xii.  513,  f),  but  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  otlier  writers  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  6,  §  22,  Plut.  de  Ex'd.  ii.  60-i;  Zonar.  iii.  2G, 
Ac.)  make  tliis  uncertain.  We  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  one  of  the  royal  residences;  and 
we  may  well  believe  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that, 
in  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  it  was,  next  to 
Susa,  the  richest  of  all  the  Persian  cities  (O'to- 
yraph.  xv.  3,  §  6).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  long 
survived  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  Alexander; 
for  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  it  disap- 
pears altogether  from  history  as  an  inhabited  place. 
[For   fuller  information   see    Pawlinson's  ^ncte"/    iant  "are  PaVaitacene' on  the  north,  which  was  some- 
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Merdasht,  and  by  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  is  then 
separated  into  numerous  channels  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  and,  after  fertilizing  a  large  tract  of 
country  (the  district  of  Kurjan),  ends  its  course 
in  the  salt  lake  of  Baktii/an.  Vines;  oranges,  and 
lemons,  are  produced  abundantly  in  this  region; 
and  the  wine  of  Shiraz  is  celebrated  throughout 
Asia.  Further  north  an  arid  country  again  suc- 
ceeds, the  outskirts  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  ex- 
tends from  Kerman  to  Mazenderan,  and  from  Ka- 
shan  to  Lake  Zerrah. 

Ptolemy  (Geoaraph.  vi.  4)  divides  Persia  into  a 
number  of  provinces,  among  which  the  most  impor- 


Monarcliits,  iv.  11,  237-2G7.— II.]  G.  U. 

PER'SEUS   [2syl.]    (nepaivs-   Perses),   the 
eldest  (illegitimate  or  supposititious?)  son  of  Philip 


times  reckoned  to  Media  (Herod,  i.  101 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
ft'/  voc.  (UapairaKa),  and  Jlardyene  on  the  south 
coast,  the  country  of  the  Jlardi.  The  chief  towns 
were  Pasargadse,  the  ancient,  and  Persepolis,  the 
later  capital.  Pasargadie  was  situated  near  the 
modern  village  of  Murgniib,  42  miles  nearly  due 
nofth  of  Persepolis,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  till  the  time  of  Darius,  wIk)  chose  the  far 


V.  and  last  king  of  Macedonia.  After  his  father's 
death  (b.  c.  17U)  he  continued  the  preparations  for 
the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Rome,  wliich  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  The  war,  which  broke  out  in  n, 
C.  171,  was  at  first  ably  sustained  by  Perseus;  but ; 

in  1G8  he  was  defeated  by  L.  .'Emilius  PauUus  at   more  l)eautiful  site  in  the  valley  of  the  Bendamir,' 
Pydna,  and   shortly  afterwards   surrendered  with  j  where  the    Cliehl  Minnr  or  "  F'orty  Pillars"  still 

stand.  [See  Persepolis.]  Among 
other  cities  of  less  importance  were  Pa^ 
ra;taca  and  Gabae  in  the  mountain  coun- 
try, and  Taoce  upon  the  coast.  (See 
Strab.  XV.  3,  §  1-8;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  25, 
20;  Ptolem.  Geog.  vi.  4;  Kinneir's 
Persian  JUmjjire,  pp.  54-80;  Malcolm, 
History  of  Persia,  i.  2;  Ker  Porter, 
Travels,  i.  458,  &c. ;  Rich,  Journey 
from  Bushive  to  Persepolis,  etc.) 

While  the  district  oi  Fars  is  the  true 
original  Persia,  the  name  is  more  com- 
monly applied,  both  in  Scripture  and 
l)y  profane  authors,  to  the  entire  tract 
wiiich  came  by  degrees  to  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
This  empire  extended  at  one  time  from 
j  India  on  the  east  to  Egypt  and  Thrace  upon  the 
his  family  to  his  conquerors.  He  graced  the  tri-  west,  and  included,  besides  portions  of  Europe  and 
umph  of  PauUus,  and  died  in  honorable  retirement  i  Africa,  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  between  the 
at  Alba  The  defeat  of  Perseus  put  an  end  to  the  ,  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  J  ax- 
independence  of  Macedonia,  and  extended  even  to  aites,  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian  desert,  the  Per- 
Syria  the  terror  of  the  Konian  name  (1  Mace   viii.    sian  ( iulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  upon  the  south. 


Per.seus,  King  of  Macedonia. 
Tetradrachm  of  Porsfus   (Attic   talent).     Obv.  Head  of  King,  r. 
bound   with   fillet.     Rev.   BASIAEfiS  nEP2En2,    Eagle    on 
thunderbolt  ;  all  within  wreath. 


B.  F.  W. 

PER'SIA  (D^^,  «•  f-  Pa^'cs  •■  nepo-i's :  Per- 
sis)  was  strictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of  no  very 
large  dimensions  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  still 
known  as  Pars  or  Farsistan,  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation.  This  tract  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Susiana  or  Elani,  on  the  north  by  Me- 
dia, on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the 
east  by  Carmania,  the  modern  Kervian.  It  was, 
speaking  generally,  an  arid  and  unproductive  region 
(Herod,  ix.  122;  Arr.  Exp.  Alex.  v.  4;  Plat.  Ley. 
iil.  695,  A);  but  contained  some  districts  of  con- 
siderable fertility.  The  worst  part  of  the  country 
was  that  towards  the  south,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf,  which  lias  a  climate  and  soil  like  Arabia,  be- 
ing sandy  and  almost  without  streams,  subject  to 
pestilential  winds,  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
particles  of  salt.  Above  this  miseralile  region  is  a 
tract  very  far  superior  to  it,  consisting  of  rocky 
mountains  —  the  continuation  of  Zairros,  among 
which  are  found  a  good  many  fertile  valleys  and 
olains,  especially  towards  the  north,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shiraz.  Here  is  an  important  stream,  the  Ben 
dimir,  which  flowing  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 


According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  89),  it  was  divided 
into  twenty  governments,  or  satrapies;  but  from 
the  inscriptions  it  would  rather  appear  that  the 
number  varied  at  different  times,  and.  when  the 
empire  was  most  flourishing,  considerably  exceeded 
twenty.  In  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb  at 
X<iLlisli-i-Iiiist<im  Darius  mentions  no  fewer  than 
thirty  countries  as  suliject  to  him  besides  Persia 
Proper.  These  are  Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria, 
Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia,  Arachosia, 
Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  India,  Scythia,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Sa- 
parda,  Ionia,  (European)  Scythia,  the  islands  (of 
the  j-Egean),  the  country  of  the  Scodroe,  (European) 
Ionia,  the  lands  of  the  Tacabri,  the  Budians,  the 
Cushites  or  Ethiopians,  the  Mardians.  and  the  Col- 
chians. 

The  only  passage  in  Scripture  where  Persia  des- 
ignates the  tract  which  has  been  called  above 
"Persia  Proper"  is  Ez  xxxviii.  5.  Elsewhere 
the  Empire  is  intended.  G.  K. 

PER'SIANS  C'pnS:  Uepaai:  Persce). 
The  name  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  country 
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called  above  "  Persia  Proper,"  and  who  thence  con- 
quered a  mighty  empire.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes, 
both  being  branches  of  tliegreat  Aryan  stock,  which 
under  various  names  established  their  sway  over  the 
whole  tract  between  Mesopotamia  and  Burmah/'  The 
native  form  of  the  name  is  Parsu,  which  the  He- 
brew ''Pn?  fairly  represents,  and  which  remains 
but  little  changed  in  the  modern  "  Parsee."  It  is 
conjectured  to  signify  "  the  Tigers." 

1.  Character  of  the  Nation.  —  The  Persians  were 
a  people  of  lively  and  impressible  minds,  brave  and 
impetuous  in  war,  witty,  passionate,  for  Orientals 
truthful, not  without  some  spirit  of  uenerosity,  and 
of  more  intellectual  capacity  than  the  generality  of 
Asiatics.  'I'heir  faults  were  vanity,  impulsiveness, 
a  want  of  perseverance  and  solidity,  and  an  almost 
slavish  spirit  of  sycophancy  and  servility  towards 
their  lords.  In  the  times  anterior  to  CyruJ  they 
were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  tlieir  habits,  which 
offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  luxuriousness 
of  the  Medes ;  but  from  the  date  of  the  Me- 
dian overthrow,  this  simplicity  began  to  de- 
cline; and  it  was  not  very  long  before  their 
manners  became  as  soft  and  effeminate  as 
those  of  any  of  the  conquered  peoples.  They 
ado|)ted  the  flowing  Median  rolie  (Fig.  1) 
whicli  was  probalily  of  silk,  in  lieu  of  the 
old  national  costume  (Fig.  2)  —  a  close-fit- 
ting tunic  aHd  trousers  of  leather  (Herod,  i. 
71;  compare  i.  1-3.5);  beginning  at  the 
same  time  the  practice  of  wearing  on  their 
persons  chains,  bracelets,  and  collars  of  gold, 
with  which  precious  metal  they  also  adorned 
their  horses.  Polygamy  was  commonly 
practiced  among  them;  and  besitles  legiti- 
mate wives  a  Persian  was  allowed  any  num- 
ber of  concubines.  They  were  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  tlie  talde,  indulging  in  a  great 
variety  of  food,  and  spending  a  long  time 
over  their  meals,  at  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  swallow  large  quantities  of  wine. 
In  war  they  fought  bra\ely,  but  without  dis- 
cipline, generally  gaining  their  victories  by 
the  vigor  of  their  first  attack ;  if  they  were 
strenuously  resisted,  they  soon  flai;ged:  and 
if  they  suffered  a  repulse,  all  order  was  at 
once  lost,  and  the  retreat  speedily  became 
a  rout. 

2  Iit:li(/iim.  —  The  religion  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  tiiem  into  Persia  Proper  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  character,  differing  from 
natural  religion  in  little,  except  that  it  was  deeply 
tainted  with  Dualism.  Like  the  other  Aryans,  the 
Persians  worshipped  one  .Supreme  God,  whom  they 
called  Aura-ni'izda  [o/- Ahura-mazda]  (Ororaasdes) 
—  a  term  signifying  (as  is  believed )"  the  Great 
Giver  of  Life."  From  Oromasdes  came  all  bless- 
ings —  "  he  gave  the  earth,  he  gave  the  heavens,  he 
gave  mankind,  he  gave  life  to  mankind  "  (Inscrip- 
tions, passim)  —  he  settled  the  Persian  kings  upon 
their  thrones,  strengtheneil  them,  established  them, 
and  granted  them  victory  over  all  their  enemies. 
The  royal  inscri[)tions  rarely  mention  any  other 
god.  Occasionally,  however,  they  indicate  a  slight 
and  modified  polytheism.  Oromasdes  is  "the  chief 
of  the  gods  "  sc  that  there  are  other  gods  besides 
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him ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evidently  Mithra, 
who  is  sometimes  invoked  to  protect  the  monarch, 
and  is  beyond  a  doubt  identical  with  "  the  sun." 
To  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  Mithra  was  probably 
attached,  as  in  India,  the  worship  of  the  moon, 
under  the  name  of  Homa,  as  the  third  greatest 
god.  Entirely  separate  from  these  —  their  active 
resisterand  antagonist  —  was  Ahriinan  (Arimanius) 
"the  Death-dealing" — the  powerful,  and  (prob- 
ably) self-existing  Kvil  Spirit,  from  whom  war,  dis- 
ea.se,  frost,  hail,  poverty,  sin,  death,  and  alt  other 
evils  had  their  origin.  Ahriinan  was  Satan,  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  —  believed  to  have  an  existence 
of  his  own,  and  a  real  power  of  resisting  and  defying 
God  Ahriman  could  create  spirits,  and  as  the 
beneficent  Auramazda  had  surrounded  himself 
with  good  angels,  who  were  the  ministers  of  his 
mercies  towards  mankind,  so  Ahriinan  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  evil  spirits,  to  carry  out  his 
malevolent  purposes.     Worship  was  confined  to  Au~ 


Fiff.  1.     Median  dress. 


Fig.  2.    Old  Persian  dress. 


a  *  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Persians 
xnd  of  other  topics  discussod  in  the  article,  see  llawliii- 
Bon's  Ancient  Monarcliies,  iv.  318  ff.  )I. 


ramazda,  and  his  good  spirits ;  Ahriman  and  his  de- 
mons were  not  worshipped,  but  only  hated  and  feared. 
The  character  of  the  original  Persian  worship  was 
simple.  They  were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as 
Herodotus  asserts  (Herod,  i.  131;  con)pare  Beh. 
[user.  col.  i.  par.  14,  §  5);  but  they  had  probably 
no  altars,  and  certainly  no  images.  Neither  do  they 
appear  to  have  had  any  priests.  Processions  were 
Ibrmed,  and  religious  chants  were  sung  in  the  tem- 
l)les,  consisting  of  prayer  and  praise  intermixed, 
whereby  the  favor  of  Auramazda  and  his  good 
spirits  was  supposed  to  be  secured  to  the  worship- 
pers. Beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
any  religions  ceremonies.  Sacrifices,  apparently, 
wer&  unknown; ''  though  thank-offerings  may  have 
been  made  in  the  temples. 


ft  *  In  his  Ancient  Monarchii-s,  iv.  331,  Prof.  Il;i\v. 
Imson  admits  that  the  Persians  sacrificed  certaiu  ani- 
mals, and  may  have  sacrificed  human  victims  iu  extreme 
cases,  in  some  periods  of  their  history.  H. 
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From  the  first  entrance  of  the  Persians,  as  imnii-  haps  represented  by  the  modern  .Vdfee,  a  Persian 
orants  into  their  new  territory,  they  were  probably  tril)e  which  prides  itself  on  its  antiquity;  and  the 
broiio-ht  into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  very  ilaspians,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  The 
difier°ent  from  their  own.  Magianism,  the  religion  three  trilies  engaged  in  agriculture  were  called  the 
of  the  Scythic  or  Turanian  population  of  Western 
Asia,  had  long  been  dominant  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  region  lying  between  Mesopotamia  and 
India.  The  essence  of  this  religion  was  worship  of 
the  elements  —  more  especially,  of  the  subtlest  of 
all,  fire.  It  was  an  ancient  and  imposing  system, 
guarded  by  the  venerable  hierarchy  of  the  I\Iagi, 
boasting  its  fire-altars  where  from  time  inmiemorial 
the  sacred  flame  had  burnt  without  intermission, 
and  claiming  to  some  extent  mysterious  and  mirac- 
ulous powers.  The  simplicity  of  the  Aryan  re- 
ligion was  speedily  corrupted  by  its  contact  with 
this  powerful  rival,  which  presented  special  attrac- 
tions to  a  rude  and  credulous  people.  There  was 
a  short  struggle  for  preiiminence,  after  which  the 
rival  systems  came  to  terms.  Dualism  was  re- 
tained, together  with  the  names  of  Auraniazda  and 
Ahriman,"and  the  special  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  under  the  appellations  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
but  to  this  was  superadded  the  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Magianism,  in- 
cluding the  divination  to  which  the  Magian  priest- 
hood made  pretense.  The  worship  of  other  deities, 
as  Tanata  or  Anaitis,  was  a  still  later  addition  to 


Persian  Warriors.     (From  Persepolis.) 


Pantliialseans,  the  Derusiaeans,  and  the  Germanians, 
or  (according  to  the  true  orthograpliy)  the  C'arma- 
nians.  These  last  were  either  the  actual  inhabitants 
of  Kermcni.  or  settlers  of  the  same  race,  who  re- 
mained in  Persia  while  their  fellow-tribesmen  occu- 
pied the  adjoining  region.  The  nomadic  tribes  are 
said  to  have  been  the  Dahi,  who  ajipear  in  Scripture 
as  the  "  Dehavites  "  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  Mardi,  moun- 
taineers famous  for  their  thievish  liabits  (Steph. 
Byz.),  together  with  the  Sagartians  and  the  Der- 
bices  or  IJropici,  colonists  from  the  regions  east  of 
the  Caspian.  The  royal  race  of  the  Achsemenidse 
was  a  pliratry  or  clan  of  the  Pasargadae  (Herod,  i. 
126);  to  which  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  noble 
houses  likewise  belonged.  Little  is  heard  of  the 
Maraphians,  and  nothing  of  the  Maspians,  in  his- 
tory ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  their  nobility  was 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  leading  tribe. 

5.  HiMory.  —  In  remote  antiquity  it  would  appear 
that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer  India. 
The  first  I-'argard  of  the  Vendidad  seems  to  describe 
their  wanderings  in  these  countries,  and  shows  the 
o-eneral  line  of  their  progress  to  have  been  from  east 
to  west,  down  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  and 
then,  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian  Sea,   to  Rhages,  and    Media.     It  is 
impossil)le  to  determine  the  period  of  these 
movements;  but   there  can  be   no   doubt 
tliat  tliey  were  anterior  to  B.  c.  880,  at 
wliich   time  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  for 
the  first  time  to  have  come  in  contact  with 
Aryan  tribes  east  of  Mount  Zagros.    Prob- 
ably the  Persians  accompanied  the  Medes 
ill    tlieir  migration  from  Khorassan,   and, 
after  the  latter  people  took  possession  of  the 
tract  extending  from  the  river  A'!(r  to  Ispa- 
"*  hail,  proceeded  still  further  south,  and  oc- 
cupied the  region  between  Media  and  the 
Persian    Gulf      It    is    uncertain  whether 


the  religion,  which  grew  more  compUcated  as  time 
wanton,  but  which  always  maintained  as  its  lead- 
ino-  and  most  essential  element  that  Dualistic  prin- 
ciple whereon  it  was  originally  based. 

-3.  L'liiijuage. —  The  language  of  the  ancient 
Persians  was  closely  akin  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  an- 
cient language  of  India.  We  find  it  in  its  earliest 
stage  in  the  Zenda\esta  [more  properly  called 
"  Avesta,"  simply]  —  the  sacred  book  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race,  where,  however,  it  is  corrupted  by  a 
large  admixture  of  later  forms.  The  inscriptions 
of  the  Achaemenian  kings  give  us  the  language  in 
its  second  stage,  and,  being  free  from  these  later 
additions,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  towards 
determining  what  was  primitive,  and  what  more  re- 
cent in  this  type  of  speech.  Modern  Persian  is  its 
degenerate  representative,  beinjr,  as  it  is.  a  motley 
idiom,  largely  impregnated  with  Arabic;  still,  how- 
ever, both  in  its  grammar  and  its  vocabulary,  it  is 
mainly  Aryan:  and  historically,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  the  ancient  tongue,  just  as 
Italian  is  of  Latin,  and  modern  of  ancient  Greek. 

4  Division  into  Tribes,  etc.  —  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  Persians  were  divided  into  ten  trilies,  of 
which  three  were  nolile,  tliree  agricultural,  and  four 
nomadic.  Tiie  noble  tribes  were  the  Pasargadte, 
who  dwelt,  probably,  in  the  capital  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood ;  the  ]\Iaraphians,  who  are  per- 


they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Bartsu  or  ParHu 
of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  If  so,  we  may  say 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century  b.  c.  they  occupied  southeastern 
Armenia,  but  Ijy  the  end  of  the  8th  century  had 
remo\ed  into  the  country  which  thenceforth  went 
by  tiieir  name.  The  leader  of  this  last  migration 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  certain  Achaemenes, 
who  was  recognized  as  king  of  the  newly-occu- 
pied territory,  and  founded  the  famous  dynasty  of 
the  Achffimenidaj,  about  b.  c.  700.  Very  little 
is  known  of  the  history  of  Persia  between  this  date 
and  the  accession  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  near  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later.  The  crown  appears  to  have 
descended  in  a  right  line  through  four  princes  — 
Te'ispes,  Cambyses  I.,  Cyrus  I.,  and  Cambyses  II., 
who  was  the  father  of  Cyrus  the  Conqueror.  'I'eis- 
pes  must  have  been  a  prince  of  some  repute,  for  his 
daughter,  Atossa,  married  Pharnaces,  king  of  the 
distant  Cappadocians  (Diod.  Sic.  ap.  Phot.  Bihlio- 
tlicc.  p.  1158).  Later,  however,  the  Persians  found 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  growing  strength  of 
IMedia,  and  became  tributary  to  that  power  about 
B.  c.  630,  or  a  little  earlier.  The  line  of  native 
kings  was  continued  on  the  throne,  and  the  inter- 
nal administration  was  probably  untouched-,  but 
external  independence  was  altogether  lost  until  tha 
revolt  under  Cyrus. 
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Of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  revolt 
.ook  place  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  sto- 
-ies  told  by  Herodotus  (i.  108-129)  and  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  {Fr.  GG)  are  internally  iinprobable;  and 
they  are  also  at  variance  with  the  monuments, 
which  prove  Cyrus  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Per- 
sian Miig.  [See  Cykus.]  We  nmst  therefore  dis- 
card them,  and  be  content  to  know  that  after 
about  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  subjection,  the 
Persians  revolted  from  the  Medes,  engaged  in  a 
bloody  struggle  with  them,  and  finally  succeeded, 
not  only  in  establishing  their  independence,  l)ut  in 
changing  places  with  their  masters,  and  becoming 
the  ruling  people.  The  probable  date  of  the 
revolt  is  is.  c.  558.  Its  success,  by  transferring 
to  Persia  the  dominion  previously  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lledes,  placed  her  at  the  head  of  an 
empire,  the  bounds  of  which  were  the  Halys  upon 
the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north,  Babylonia 
upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east  the  salt  desert 
of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  East,  this  success  led 
on  to  others.  Croesus  the  Lydian  monarch,  who 
had  united  most  of  Asia  Minor  undet  his  sway, 
venturing  to  attack  the  newly-risen  power,  in 
the  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  firmly  established, 
was  first  repulsed,  and  afterwards  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Cjtus,  who  took  his  capital,  and 
added  the  Lydian  empire  to  his  dominions.  This 
conquest  was  followed  closely  by  the  submission  of 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia.  The 
empire  was  soon  afterwards  extended  greatly  to- 
wards the  northeast  and  east.  Cyrus  rapidly  over- 
ran the  flat  countries  beyond  the  Caspian,  planting 
a  city,  which  he  called  after  himself  (Arr.  Exp. 
Alex.  iv.  ;5),  on  the  Jaxartes  (.fijl/un);  after  which 
he  seems  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  still  further 
to  the  east,  adding  to  his  dominions  the  districts  of 
Herat,  Cabul,  Candahar,  Seistan,  and  Beloochistan, 
which  were  thenceforth  included  in  the  empire. 
(See  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  5,  et  seq. ;  and  compare 
Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  23.)  In  b.  c.  539  or  538,  Babylon 
was  attacked,  and  after  a  stout  defense  fell  before 
his  irresistible  bands.  [Babylox  ]  This  victory 
first  brought  the  Persians  into  contact  with  the 
Jews.  The  conquerors  found  in  Babylon  an  op- 
pressed race,  —  like  themselves  abhorrers  of  idols,  — 
and  professors  of  a  religion  in  which  to  a  great 
extent  they  could  sympathize.  This  race,  which 
the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  torn  violently  from 
their  native  land  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bab- 
ylon, Cyrus  determined  to  restore  to  their  own 
country;  which  he  did  by  the  remarkable  edict  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Ez.  i.  2-4). 
Thus  commenced  that  friendly  connection  between 
the  Jews  and  Persians,  which  prophecy  had  already 
foreshadowed  (Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4),  and  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  his  empire  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  Cyrus  might  have  been  expected  to  carry 
out  the  design,  which  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained (Herod,  i.  153),  of  an  expedition  against 
Egypt.  Some  danger,  however,  seems  to  have 
threatened  the  northeastern  provinces,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  purpose  was  changed ;  and 
he  proceeded  against  the  ]Massa<jetne  or  the  Der- 
bices,  engaged  them,  but  was  defeated  and  slain. 
He  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  twenty-nine 
years. 

Under  his  .son  and  successor,  Cambyses  HI.,  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  (b.  c.  525),  and  the 
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Persian  dominions  were  extended  .soutliward  to 
l'"lei)liantin(?  and  westward  to  Euesperiilw  on  the 
North-African  coast.  This  prince  appears  to  be 
the  Ahasuerus  (.  Ezra  (iv.  6),  who  was  asked  to 
alter  Cyrus's  policy  towards  the  Jews,  but  (appar- 
ently) declined  all  interference.  We  have  in  Her- 
odotus (book  iii.)  a  very  complete  account  of  his 
warlike  expeditions,  which  at  first  resulted  in  the 
successes  above  mentioned,  but  were  afterwards  un- 
successful, and  even  disastrous.  One  army  perished 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  temple  of  Amnion,  while 
another  was  reduced  to  the  last  straits  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Ethiopia.  Perhaps  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  misfortunes  that,  in  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Magian  priest, 
Gomates  (Gamnata)  by  name,  professing  to  be 
Smerdis  (Bardiya),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  his 
lirother,  Cambyses,  had  put  to  death  secretly,  ob- 
tained quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  Cambyses 
was  in  Syria  when  news  reached  him  of  this  bold 
attempt;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  seized 
with  a  sudden  disgust,  and  despairing  of  the  recov- 
ery of  his  crown,  he  fled  to  the  last  resort  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  ended  his  life  by  suicide  (Behislun 
Jnscriptuw,  col.  i.  par.  11,  §  10).  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  five  months. 

Gomates  the  Magian  found  himself  thus,  with- 
out a  struggle,  master  of  Persia  (b.  c.  522).  His 
situation,  however,  was  one  of  great  danger  and 
delicacy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  his  fellow-ieligionists,  whose  object 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Magianism  over  the  Dualism  of  the 
Persians.  It  was  necessary  for  him  therefore  to 
accomplish  a  religious  revolution,  which  was  sure 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  Persians,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  to  keep  up  the  deception  on  which  his 
claim  to  the  crown  was  professedly  based,  and  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  arising  that  he  was  not 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  To  comliine  these  two 
aims  was  difficult;  and  it  would  seem  that  (jomates 
soon  discarded  the  latter,  and  entered  on  a  course 
which  must  have  ^oon  caused  his  subjects  to  feel 
that  their  ruler  was  not  only  no  Acluvmenian,  but 
no  Persian.  He  destroyed  the  national  temples, 
substituting  for  them  the  fire-altars,  and  abolished 
the  religious  chants  and  other  sacied  ceremonies  of 
the  Oromasdians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade  by  an  edict 
the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ez.  iv.  17-22). 
[AnTAXEitxiiS.]  He  courted  the  favor  of  the  sub- 
ject-nations generally  by  a  remission  of  tribute  for 
three  years,  and  an  exemption  during  the  same 
space  from  forced  military  service  (Herod,  iii.  67). 
Towards  the  Persians  he  was  haughty  and  distant, 
keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  his 
person,  and  Fsldom  showing  himself  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  palace  Such  conduct  made  him  very 
unpopular  with  the  proud  people  which  held  the 
first  place  among  his  subjects,  and,  the  suspicion 
tiiat  he  was  a  mere  pretender  having  after  some 
months  ripened  into  certainty,  a  revolt  broke  out, 
headed  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  in  a  short  time  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Gomates  quitted 
liis  ca|iital,  and,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  fort 
in  Media,  was  pursued,  attacked  and  slain.  Da- 
rius, then,  as  the  chief  of  the  couspirac}',  and  after 
his  father  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  at  once 
acknowledged  king.  The  reign  of  Gomates  lasted 
seven  months. 
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The  first  efforts  of  Darius  were  directed  to  the 
reestalilishmcnt  of  the  Oromasdian  relit,aon  in  all 
its  purity.     He  "  rehuilt  the  temples  which  Gonia- 
tes  the  Magian  had  destroyed,  and  restored  to  the 
people    the   religious   chants  and    the  worship  of 
which  tioniates  the  Magian   had   deprived  them  " 
{Belt.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  14).     Appealed  to,  in  his 
second  year,  by  the  Jews,  who  wished  to  resume 
the  construction   of  their  Temple,  he  not  only  al- 
lowed them,  confirming  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but 
assisted  the  work  l)y  tyrants  from  his  own  revenues, 
whereby  the  .lews  were  able  to  complete  the  Tem- 
ple as  early  as  his  si.xth  year  (Kz.  vi.  1--15).     Dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  numerous 
revolts.     The  provinces  regretted  the  loss  of  those 
exemptions  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  hoped  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  new  prince  before  he  could  grasp 
firmly  the  reins  of  government.     The  first  revolt 
was  that  of  Babylon,  where  a  native,  claiming  to  be 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadius,  was  made 
king;  but  Darius  speedily  crushed  this  revolt  and 
executed  the  pretender.     Shortly  afterwards  a  far 
more   extensive   rebellion    broke   out.      A    Mede, 
named  IMiraortes,  came  forward  and,  announcing 
himself  to  l)e  "  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares," 
assumed  the  royal  title.     Media,  Armenia,  and  As- 
syria immediately  acknowledged  him;    the  Median 
soldiers  at  tlie  Persian  court  revolted  to  him ;  Par- 
thia  and  Hyrcania  after  a  little  while  declared  in 
his  favor;  while  in    Sagartia   another   pretender, 
making  a  similar  claim  of  descent  from  Cyaxares, 
induced  the  Sagartians  to  revolt;  and  in  Margi- 
ana,  Arachotia,  and  even  Persia  Proper,  there  were 
insurrections  against  the  authority  of  the  new  king. 
His  courage  and  activity,  however,  seconded  by  the 
valor  of  his  Persian  troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some 
satraps,  carried  him  successfully  through  these  and 
other  similar  difficulties;  and  the  result  was,  that, 
after  five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne  as  any  previous  mon- 
arch.    His  talents  as  an  administrator  were,  upon 
this,   brought   into  play.     He  divided  the  whole 
empire  into  satrapies,  and  organized  that  somewhat 
complicated  system  of  government  on  which  tliey 
were  henceforth  administered  (Kawlinson's  f/erod- 
vtvs,  ii.  555-5G8).     He  built  himself  a  magnificent 
palace  at  Persepolis,  and  another  at  Susa  [Peksei'- 
OLis,  Siiusiian].    He  also  applied  himself,  hke  his 
predecessors,  to  the  extension  of  the  empire;  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  luiropean  Scytliia,  from 
which   he   returned  without    disgrace;  conquered 
Thrace,  Pieonia,  and  IMacedonia  towards  the  west, 
and  a  large  portion  of  India  on  the  east,  besides 
(apparently)  bringing  into  subjection  a  number  of 
petty  nations  (see  the   Naklish-i-RusUim   Inscrip- 
tion).    On  the  whole  he  must  be  pronounced,  next 
to  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the   Persian   monarchs. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  howe\er,  clouded 
by  reverses.      The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at  Mount 
Athos  w;is  followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Datis  at 
Marathon;  and,  before  any  attempt  could  he  made 
to  avenge  that  blow,  Egypt  rose  in  revolt  (b.  c.  48G), 
massaered  its  Persian  garrison,  and  declared  itself 
independent.    In  the  palace  at  the  same  time  there 
was  dissension ;  and  when,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
six  years,  the  fourtli    Persian  monarch  died   (li.  C. 
485),  leaving  his  throne  to  a  young  prince  of  strong 
and   ungoverned  passions,  it  was  evident  that  the 
empire  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness, 
auf*  was  already  verging  towards  its  decline. 
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Xerxes,  the   eldest   son    of   Darius   by  Atossa, 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  the  first  son  born  to  Da- 
rius after  he  mounted  the  throne,  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  crown,  in  part   by  the   favor  of  his 
father,  over  whom  Atossa  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence, in  part  by  right,  as  the  eldest  male  descend- 
ant of  (-'yrus,  the  founder  of  the  empire.     His  first 
act  was  to  reduce  Egypt  to  subjection  (b.  c.  484), 
after  which  he  began  at  once  to  make  preparations 
for  his  invasion  of  Greece.     It  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther.    [Ahasuekus.]    The 
great  feast  held  in  Shushan  the  palace  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  repudiation  of  Tashti, 
faH  into  the  period  preceding  the  Grecian  expedi- 
tion, while  it  is  probable  that  he  kept  open  house 
for  the  "  princes  of  the  provinces,"'  who  would  from 
time  to  time  visit  the  court,  in  order  to  report  the 
state  of  their  preparations  for  the  war.     The  mar- 
riage with  Esther,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
falls  into  the  year  immediately  following  his  flight 
from    Greece,  when  he   undoubtedly   returned   to 
Susa,  relinquishing  warlike  enterprises,  and  hence- 
forth de\oting  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  se- 
raglio.    It  is  umiecessary  to  give  an  account  of  the 
well-known  expedition  against  Greece,  which  ended 
so  disastrously  for  the  invaders.    Persia  was  taught 
liy  the  defeats  of  Salamis  and  Platsea  the  danger  of 
encountering   the    Greeks    on    their   side   of    the 
^gean,  while  she  learned  at  Mycale  the  retaliation 
which  she  had  to  expect  on  her  own  shores  at  the 
hands  of  her  infuriated  enemies.    For  a.  while  some 
vague  idea  of  another  invasion  seems  to  have  been 
entertainetl  by  the  court;"  but  discreeter  counsels 
prevailed,  and  relinquishing  all  aggressive  designs, 
Persia  from  this  point  in  her  history  stood  upon 
the  defensive,  and  only  sought  to  maintain  her  own 
territories  intact,  without  anywhere  trenching  upon 
her  neighbors.     During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Artaxerxes,  she  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed   her  fleets,  plundered   her 
coasts,  and  stined  up  revolt  in  her  provinces;  but 
at  last,  in  B.  c.  449,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  powers,  who  then  contiimed  on  terms  of 
amity  for  half  a  century. 

A  conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  having  carried  off 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called  by  the 
(ireeks  tllaKp6xitp,  or  "  the  Long-Handed,"  suc- 
ceeded him,  after  an  interval  of  seven  months, 
during  which  the  con.spirator  Artabanus  occupied 
tlie  throne.  This  Aitaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty 
years,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  king  of  that  name 
wlio  stood  in  such  a  friendly  relation  towards  Ezra 
(Ezr.  vii.  11-28)  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &c.). 
[Autaxehxes.]  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Ctesias,  is  mild  but  weak;  and  under  his  rule  the 
disorders  of  the  empire  seem  to  ha\e  increased 
rapidly.  An  insurrection  in  Bactria,  headed  by  his 
brother  Hystaspes,  was  with  difficult}'  put  down  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  404),  alter  which  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  Egypt,  headed  by  Inarus  the 
Libyan  and  Amyrta?us  the  Egyptian,  who,  receiving 
the  support  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  maintained  them- 
selves for  six  years  (b.  c.  460-455)  against  the 
whole  power  of  Persia,  but  were  at  last  overcome 
by  Megabyzus,  satrap  of  Syria.  This  powerful 
and  haughty  noble  soon  afterwards  (b.  c.  447),  on 


a  The  force  collected  in  Pamphylia.  which  Citnon 
defeated  and  dispersed  {B.  c.  466),  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  aggressive  purposes. 
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occasion  of  a  difference  with  tlie  court,  himself 
became  a  rebel,  and  entered  hito  a  contest  with  his 
sovereign,  which  at  once  betrayed  and  increased  the 
weakness  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes  is  the  last  of 
the  Persian  kings  who  had  any  special  connection 
with  the  .lews,  and  the  last  but  one  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  His  successors  were  Xerxes  II.,  Sog- 
dianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus,  and  Darius  Codonianus,  who  is 
probably  the  "Darius  the  Persian"  of  Nehemiah 
(xii.  22).  These  monurchs  reigned  from  b.  c.  424 
to  B.  c.  330.  None  were  of  much  capacity;  and 
during  their  reigns  the  decline  of  the  empire  was 
scarcely  arrested  for  a  day,  unless  it  were  by  Ochus, 
who  reconquered  Kgypt,  and  fjave  some  other  signs 
of  vigor.  Had  the  younger  Cyrus  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  the  regeneration  of  Persia  was,  perhaps, 
possible.  After  his  failure  the  seraglio  grew  at  once 
more  powerful  and  uiore  cruel.  Eunuchs  and  wo- 
men governed  the  kings,  and  dispensed  the  favors 
of  the  crown,  or  wielded  its  terrors,  as  their  interests 
or  passions  moved  them.  Patriotism  and  loyalty 
were  alike  dead,  and  the  empire  nmst  have  fallen 
many  years  before  it  did,  had  not  the  Persians  early 
learnt  to  turn  the  swords  of  the  Greeks  against  one 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  character 
of  their  own  armies  by  the  employment,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  Greek  mercenaries.  The  collapse  of  the 
empire  under  the  attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known, 
and  requires  no  description  here.  On  the  division 
of  Alexander's  dominions  among  his  generals  Persia 
fell  to  the  Seleucidffi,  under  whom  it  contiinied  till 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  r.piplianes,  when  the 
conquering  Parthians  advanced  their  frontier  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Persians  came  to  be  included 
among  their  subject-tribes  (b.  c.  ]64).  Still  their 
nationality  was  not  obliterated.  In  A.  D.  226,  three 
hundred  and  ninety  years  after  their  subjection  to 
the  P'arthians,  and  five  hundred  and  iifty-six  years 
after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  the  Persians 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  once 
more  became  a  nation.  The  kingdom  of  the  Sas- 
sanidoe,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  Cyrus, 
still  had  its  glories;  but  its  history  belongs  to  a 
time  which  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work. 

(.See,  lor  the  history  of  Persia,  besides  Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias,  Excerpto.  Persica  ;  Plutarch,  Vil.  Ai- 
tflxerx. ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis ;  Heeren,  Asiatic 
Niliims,  vol.  i. ;  Malcolm,  HisUn'y  oj'  Pcrsii  from 
the  Kdiliest  A/jes  to  the  Present  Tunes,  2  vols  ,  4to  , 
London,  1816;  and  Sir  H.  Uawlinson's  Memoir  on 
the  Cuneiforni  Inscriptions  of  Ancient  Persia,  pub- 
lished in  the  Joiirnnl  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vols.  x. 
and  xi.  For  the  religion  see  Hyde,  De  Religione 
Veterum  Persnrum  ;  Brockhaus,  VeniliiLul-S  ale  ; 
Buiisen,  F.gypt^s  Place  in  Universd  History,  iii. 
472-506;  and  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  426-431. 
For  the  system  of  government,  see  Itawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii.  555-508.)  G.  R. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  following  deserve  notice : 
—  AvEST.\,  die  heiUyen  Schriften  der  Pnrsen,  aus 
dem  Grunillexte  ixbersetzt  von  F.  Spier/el,  3  Bde. 
Leipz.  1852-03;  Avksta:  the  Religious  Books 
of  the  Parsees,  from  Spiegel's  German  Transla- 
tion, by  A.  H.  Bleech,  3  vols,  in  one,  Hertford,  1804; 
F.  Spiegel,  Commentar  iib.  das  Avesta,  2  Bde., 
Leipz.  1805-09;  W.  D.  Whitney,  On  the  Ai-esla, 
in  the  Jotirn.  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc,  1850,  v. 
337-383;  Dkr  BuNnEiiESH,  zum  ersten  Male 
herausgegeben,    iXbersetzt,    etc.    von    Ferd.    Justi, 
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Leipz.  1868;  Spiegel,  art.  Parsismus  in  Herzog'a 
lieal-Fncykl.  xi.  11.5-128  (1859);  id.  Die  tnidi- 
iionelle  Literatur  der  Parsen,  Wien,  1800;  id. 
Erdn,  Berl.  1803;  M.  Haug,  Essays  on  the  Sacred 
Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the  Parsees, 
Bomoay,  1802  (a  new  edition  is  promised),  comp. 
Amer.  Presb.  and  Thiol.  Rev.  for  April,  1803;  F. 
Windischmann,  Zoroastrische  Studien,  Berl  1803; 
iMiss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  The  Sacred  Books  (f  the  Zoro- 
astrians,  in  her  Studies  New  and  Old,  etc.  (Lond. 
1865),  pp.  89-143;  A.  Kohut,  Ueber  die  jiid. 
Angelologie  ii.  Daemonologie  in  Utrer  Abhdngigke.it 
rom  Parsismus,  Leipz.  1866  {Abhandll.  d.  Deut- 
schen  Morgenl.    Gesellschaft,   Bd.   iv.  No.  3);   id. 

Was  hat  die  talmudische  Eschaiologie  aus  deni 
Parsismus  aufgenommen  ?  in  the  Zeifschr.  d.  D. 
M.  Gesellschaft,  1867,  xx.  552-591:  A.  Kapp,  Die 
Religion  u.  Sitte  der  Perser  .  .  .  nach  d.  griech. 
n.  rdmischen  Quellen,  in  the  Zeifschr.  d.  D.  M. 
GiSillschafi,  1806  and  1807,  xix.  1-89,  xx.  49-140; 
M.  Duncker,  Gesch.  der  Arier  in  der  Allen  Zeit, 
p[).  393-582  (Bd.  ii.  of  his  Gesch.  des  Alterthnms), 
3*-'  AuH.  (much  enlarged)  Leipz.  1807;  Max  .^liiller, 
arts.  No.  3,  5,  6,  7,  in  his  Chips  from  a  German 

Workshop,  vol.  i.  (Amer.  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1869);  0. 
Pfleiderer,  AV  Religion  (Leipz.  1869),  ii.  240-267; 
and  i.  V.  Clarke,  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend-.-ivesta, 
in  the  Ail  mtic  .Monthly  {or  Aug.  1869.  I'or  the 
earlier  literature  relating  to  this  interesting  subject, 
see  the  liibliographical  Appendix  to  Alger's  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (N.  Y.,  1804), 
Xos.  1360-1404.  See  also  in  that  work  the  essay 
on  the  "  Persian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,"  pp 
127-144.  A. 

PER'SIS  (Uepffis,  ["  a  Persian  woman  :  " 
Persis]).  A  Christian  woman  at  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  12)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes,  and  commends  with 
special  affection  on  account  of  some  work  which  she 
had  performed  with  singular  diligence  (see  Origeu 
in  loco).  W.  T.  B. 

PERU'DA  (S"T?n2  [kernel,  Ges.]:^aSovpd; 
[Comp  4>apou5ct  0  Pharuda).  The  same  as  Pe- 
lUDA  (lur.  ii.  55).  The  LXX.  reading  is  sup- 
ported by  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 

PESTILENCE.    [Plague.] 

PE'TER  (neVpoj,  the  Greek  for  SD"'3:  Rrj^as, 
Cephas,  i.  e.  "  a  stone  "  or  "  rock,"  on  which  name 
see  note  at  the  end  of  this  article :  [Petrus] ).     His 

original  name  was  Simon,  ]117pti"',  i.  e. ''  hearer." 
The  two  names  are  commonly  combined,  Simon 
Peter,  Imt  in  the  early  part  of  his  history,  and  in 
the  interval  between  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, he  is  more  frequently  named  Simon;  after  that 
event  he  bears  almost  exclusively  the  more  honor- 
able designation  Peter,  or,  as  St.  Paul  sometimes 
writes,  Cephas.  The  notices  of  this  Apostle's  early 
li;e  are  few,  but  not  unimportant,  and  enalile  us  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  character  was  formed,  and  prepared  for  his  great 
work.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (]\Iatt. 
xvi.  17:  .John  i.  42,  xxi.  16),  and  w.as  brought  up 
in  his  father's  occupation,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberias."  The  occupation  was  of  course  a  humble 
one,  t)ut  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  mean  or  servile, 
or  incompatible  with  some  degree  of  mental  culture. 


a  There  is  a  tradition  that  his  mother's  name  wm 
.Johanna  (Ootelier,  Patres  Apost.  ii.  63). 
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His  family  were  probably  in  easy  circumstances. 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John 
.ind  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired  ser- 
vants; and  from  various  indications  in  the  sacred 
narrative  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
social  position  brought  them  into  contact  with  men 
of  education.     In  fact  the  trade  of  fishermen,  sup- 
plying some  of  the  important  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  that  inland  lake,  may  have  been  tolerably  remu- 
nerative, while  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cheap 
and  abundant  in  the  singularly  rich  and  fertile  dis- 
trict where  the  Apostle  resided.     He  did  not  live, 
as  a  mere  lalioring  man,  in  a  hut  by  the  sea-side, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  aiterwards  in  a  house  at 
Capernaum,  belonging  to  himself  or  his  mother-in- 
law,  which  must  have  lieen  rather  a  large  one,  since 
he  received  in  it  not  only  our  Lord  and  his  fellow- 
disciples,  but  nmltitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the 
miracles  .and  preaching  of  Jesus.     It  is  certain  that 
when  he  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  he  made  what  he 
regarded,  and  what  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
his  Master,  to  have  been  a  considerable  sacrifice. 
The  habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  means   un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  a  vigorous,  earnest, 
and  practical  character,  such  as    he    displayed    in 
after  years.     The  labors,  the  privations,  and  the 
perils  of  an  existence  passed  in  great  part  upon  the 
waters  of  that  lieautiful  but  stormy  lake,  the  long 
and  anxious  watching  through  the  nights,  were  cal- 
culated to  test  and  increase  his  natural  powers,  his 
fortitude,  energy,  and  perseverance.     In  the  city  he 
must  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  men  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  with  soldiers,  and   foreigners,  and 
may  have  thus  acquired  somewhat  of  the  flexibility 
and  geniality  of  temperament  ail  but  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  influence  as  he 
exercised  in  after-life.     It  is  not  probable  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.     The  Jews 
regarded  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  legal  enact- 
ments enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community."     The  statement  in 
Acts  iv.  13,  that  "  the  council  perceived  they  (i.  e. 
Peter  and  John)  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men," 
is  not  incompatible  with   this  assumption.      The 
translation  of  the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather 
exaggerated,  the  word  rendered  •'  unlearned  "  ((5ia;- 
Tai)  being  nearly  equivalent  to  "laymen,"  i.  c.  men 
of  ordinary  education,  as  contrasted  with  those  who 
were  specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Eabliis. 
A  man  might  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  l)e  considered  ignorant  and  un- 
learned by  the  Kalibis,  among  whom  the  opinion 
was  already  prevalent  that  "  the  letter  of  Scripture 
was  the  mere  shell,  an    earthen  vessel  containing 
heavenly  treasures,  which  could  only  be  disco\ered 
by  those  who  had  been  taught  to  search  for  the 
hidden  cabalistic  meaning."     Peter  and  his  kins- 
men were  proliaWy  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
childhood.     The  history  of  their  country,  especially 
of  the  great  events  of  early  days,  must  have  been 
femiliar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synagogue, 
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and  their  attention  was  there  directed  to  those  por- 
tions of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews  derived 
their  anticipations  of  the  Messiah. 

The  language  of  the  Apostles  was  of  course  the 
form  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  northern  Palestine,  a 
sort  o{ prittiis,  partly  Helirew,  but  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  Syriac.''  Hebrew,  even  in  its  debased  form, 
was  then  spoken  only  by  men  of  learning,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  pharisees  and  scribes.<^  The  men  of  Gali- 
lee were,  however,  noted  for  rough  and  inaccurate 
language,  and  especially  for  vulgarities  of  pronun- 
ciation.'' It  is  doubtful  whether  our  Apostle  was 
acquainted  with  Greek  in  early  life.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  more  intercourse  with  foreigners  in 
Galilee  than  in  any  district  of  Palestine,  and  Greek 
appears  to  have  been  a  common,  if  not  the  princi- 
pal, medium  of  communication.  Within  a  few  years 
after  his  call  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  conversed 
fluently  in  Greek  with  Cornelius,  at  least  there  is 
no  intimation  that  an  interpreter  was  employed, 
while  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Cornelius,  a 
Roman  soldier,  should  have  used  the  language  of 
Palestine.  The  style  of  both  of  St.  Peter's  epistles 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  —  it  is 
pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical  structure 
equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  That  may,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  for  which  there  is  very 
ancient  authority,  that  St.  Peter  employed  an  in- 
terpreter in  the  composition  of  his  epistles,  if  not 
in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  foreigners.^  There 
are  no  traces  of  acquaintance  with  Greek  authors, 
or  of  the  influence  of  Greek  literature  upon  his 
mind,  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul,  nor  could  we 
expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station  even  had  Greek 
been  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  on  the  whole  prob- 
able that  he  had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  early  life,/ which  may  have  been  after- 
wards extended  when  the  need  was  felt,  but  not 
more  than  would  enable  him  to  discourse  intelligibly 
on  practical  and  devotional  subjects.  That  he  was 
an  affectionate  husband,  married  in  early  life  to  a 
wife  who  accompanied  him  in  his  apostolic  journeys, 
are  facts  inferred  from  Scripture,  while  very  ancient 
traditions,  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(whose  coimection  with  the  church  founded  by  St. 
JIark  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  testimony),  and 
by  other  early  but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform 
us  that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that  she  bore  a 
daui^hter,  or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was 
called  by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the 
Fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of 
his  death,  A.  D.  04,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  he 
was  much  older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of 
his  call.  ^^ 

That  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  preparation. 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with  their 
partners  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  were 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (.John  i.  35).  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  him  when  they  were  fij'st 


a  A  law  to  this  effect  was  enacted  by  Simon  ben- 
Shelacli,one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Pharisaic  party 
under  the  Asmonean  princes.  See  Jost,  Gesckichte  des 
Juflenthiims,  i.  246. 

ft  See  E.  Renan,  Hisloire  des  Langues  Semitirjites,  p- 
224.  The  only  exfcmt  specimen  of  that  patois  is  the 
Book  n/Adam  or  "  Codex  Nasirseus,-'  edited  by  Norberg, 
Lond.  Goth.  1815-16.  [See  especially  Language  op  the 
Nf.  Test.,  Amcr.  ed.] 

c  See  Buxtorf,  s.  v.   Sv^vD. 


''  See  Reuss,  Gesckichte  der  H.  S.  §  41. 

c  Reuss  {I.  r_.  S  49)  rejects  this  as  a  mere  hypothesis, 
but  gives  no  reason.  The  tradition  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irena2us,  andTertul- 
lian.  See  the  notes  on  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39,  v.  8,  and 
vi.  25. 

./■  Even  highly  educated  Jews,  like  Josephus,  spoke 
Greel<  imperfectly  (^see  Ant.  xx.  11,  §  2).  On  the  an- 
tafronism  to  Greek  influence,  see  Jost,  I  c.  i.  198,  and 
M.  Nicolas,  Les  Doctrines  religietises  des  Juifs,  i,  c.  2. 
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called  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  that  call,  which  are  recorded  with  graphic 
minuteness  by  St.  .John,  we  learn  some  important 
facts  touching  their  state  of  mind  and  the  personal 
character  of  our  Apostle.  Two  disciples,  one  named 
by  the  Kvangelist  St.  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  prob- 
abihty  St.  .lohn  himself,  were  standing  with  the 
Baptist  at  Hetliany  on  the  Jordan,  when  he  pointed 
out  Jesus  as  lie  walked,  and  said.  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God !  That  is,  the  antitype  of  tiie  victims  whose 
blood  (as  all  true  Israelites,  and  they  more  distinctly 
under  the  teaching  of  .lohn ,«  believed)  prefigured  the 
atonement  for  sin.  The  two  at  once  followed  .lesus, 
and  upon  his  invitation  aliode  witli  Him  that  day. 
Andrew  then  went  to  his  In-other  Simon,  and  saith 
unto  him,  We  have  found  the  Messias,  the  anointed 
One,  of  whom  they  had  read  in  the  prophets.  Si- 
mon went  at  once,  and  when  Jesus  looked  on  him 
He  said.  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  .lona;  thou 
shalt  be  called  Cephas.  The  change  of  name  is  of 
course  deeply  significant.  As  son  of  Jona  (a  name 
of  doubtful  meaning,  according  to  Lanipe  equiva- 
I  lent  to  .Johanan  or  John,  i.  e.  grace  of  the  Lord ; 
according  to  Lange,  who  has  some  striking  but 
fanciful  observations,  signifying  dove)  he  bore  as  a 
disciple  the  name  Simon,  i.  e.  hearer,  Init  as  an 
Apostle,  one  of  the  twelve  on  whoiii  the  Church  was 
to  be  erected,  he  was  hereafter  (icAndricTr])  to  be 
called  Rock  or  Stone.  It  seems  a  natural  impres- 
sion that  the  words  refer  primarily  to  the  original 
character  of  Simon :  that  our  Ijord  saw  in  him  a 
man  firm,  steadfast,  not  to  be  overthrown,  though 
severely  tried;  and  such  was  generally  the  view 
taken  by  the  Fathers :  but  it  is  perhaps  a  deeper 
and  truer  inference  that  Jesus  thus  describes  Simon, 
not  as  what  he  was,  but  as  what  he  would  become 
under  his  influence  —  a.  man  with  predispositions 
and  capabilities  not  unfitted  for  the  office  he  was  to 
hold,  but  one  whose  permanence  and  stability  would 
depend  upon  union  with  the  living  Kock.  Thus  we 
may  expect  to  find  Simon,  as  the  natural  man,  at 
once  rough,  stubborn,  and  mutable,  whereas  Peter, 
identified  with  the  Kock,  will  remain  firm  and  un- 
nioval)le  unto  the  end.*  - 

This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  St. 
Peter's  external  position.  He  and  his  fellow  di.s- 
ciples  looked  henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as  their 
teacher,  but  were  not  commanded  to  follow  him  as 
regular  disciples.  There  were  several  grades  of 
disciples  among  the  Jews,  from  the  occasional 
hearer,  to  the  follower  who  gave  up  all  other  pur- 
suits in  order  to  serve  a  master.  At  the  time  a 
recognition  of  his  Person  and  office  sufficed.  They 
returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued  their 
usual  business,  waiting  for  a  further  intimation  of 
his  will. 

The  second  call  is  recorded  liy  the  otlier  three 
Evangelists;  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  l)ping  ap- 
parently supplementary'^  to  the  brief,  and  so  to 
speak,  official  accounts  given  by  JIatthewand  Mark. 
It  took  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  near  ('apernaum 
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a  SeeLiicke,  TtiolucU,  and  Lange,  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John. 

b  Liicke  describes  this  character  well,  as  that  firm- 
ness or  rather  hardness  of  power,  which,  if  not  purified, 
easily  becomes  violence.  The  deepest  and  most  beau- 
tiful observations  are  those  of  Origen  on  John,  torn.  ii. 
c.  30. 

c  This  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and  hotly  con- 
tested. Many  writers  of  great  weight  hold  the  occur- 
rences to  be  altogether  distinct ;  but  the  generality  of 


—  where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and  Andrew, 
.James  and  .lohn,  were  fishing.  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  first  called.  Our  I.,ord  then  entered  Simon 
Peter's  boat,  and  addressed  the  multitude  on  the 
shore;  after  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  He 
wrought  the  miracle  by  which  He  foreshadowed  the 
success  of  the  .\postles  in  the  new,  but  analogous, 
occupation  which  was  to  be  theirs,  that  of  fishers 
of  men.  The  call  of  James  and  John  followed. 
From  that  time  the  four  were  certainly  enrolled 
formally  among  his  disci])les,  and  although  as  yet 
investetl  with  no  oflBcial  character,  accompanied 
Him  in  his  journeys,  those  especially  in  the  north 
of  Palestine. 

Immediately  after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to 
the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the  miracle 
of  healing  on  Peter's  wife's  nu.ther,  a  miracle  suc- 
ceeded by  other  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance 
upon  our  I^ord's  public  ministrations  in  (ialilee, 
Decapolis,  Pertea,  and  Judaea:  though  at  intervals 
the  disciples  returned  to  their  own  city,  and  were 
witnesses  of  many  miracles,  of  the  call  of  Levi,  and 
of  their  Master's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  they 
in  conmion  with  their  zealous  but  prejudiced  coun- 
trymen had  despised  and  shunned-.  It  was  a  jieriod 
of  training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  pre- 
paratory to  their  admission  to  the  higher  office  to 
which  they  were  destined.  Even  then  Peter  re- 
ceived some  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  selected, 
together  with  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness 
the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven 
fellow  disciples  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
when  they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate 
attendants,  and  as  his  delegates  to  go  forth  where- 
ever  He  might  send  them,  as  apostles,  amiouncers 
of  his  kingdom,  gifted  with  supernatural  powers  as 
credentials  of  their  supernatural  mission  (see  Matt. 
\.  2-4;  Jlark  iii.  13-19,  the  most  detailed  account 

—  Luke  vi.  13).  They  ajjpear  then  first  to  have 
received  formally  the  name  of  Apostles,  and  from 
that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  would 
seem  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  charactei'istic 
appellation  than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St. 
Peter  held  the  first  place  'among  the  Apostles,  to 
wliatever  cause  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed. 
There  was  certainly  much  in  his  character  which 
marked  him  as  a  representati\e  man;  both  in  his 
strength  and  in  his  weakness,  in  his  excellences  and 
his  defects  he  exemplifies  the  changes  which  the 
natural  man  undergoes  in  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion into  the  spiritual  man  under  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did  not 
depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  de- 
volved upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  dis- 
ciple who  first  followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  it  depended  upon  seniority,  even  sup- 


commentators,  including  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
devout  in  Germany  and  England,  appear  now  to  con- 
cur in  the  view  which  I  have  here  taken.  Thus 
Trench  On  the  Parables,  Neauder,  Liicke.  Lange,  and 
Ebrard.  The  object  of  Strauss,  who  denies  tl\e  iden- 
tity, is  to  make  out  that  St.  Luke's  'account  is  a  mere 
mytli.  The  most  satisfactory  attempt  to  account  for 
the  variations  is  that  of  Spaiiheim,  Duhia  Evangetica, 
ii.  341. 
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posing,  which  is  a  mere  conjecture,"  that  he  was 
older  than  his  fellow  disciples.  The  special  desig- 
nation hy  Christ,  alone  accounts  in  a  satisfactory 
way  for  the  lacts  that  he  is  named  first  in  every 
list  of  the  Apostles,  is  generally  addressed  by  our 
Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on  the  most  sol- 
emn occasions  speaks  in  their  name.  'J'lius  when 
the  first  great  secession  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  offense  given  by  our  Lord's  mystic  discourse 
at  Capernaum  (.see  John  vi.  6fi-G9),  "Jesus  said 
unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  Si- 
mon Peter  answeied  Him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life:  and  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God."  Thus  again  at  Cajsarea 
Philippi,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  twelve  from 
their  first  missionary  tour,  St.  Peter  (speaking  as 
before  in  the  name  of  the  twehe,  tliough,  as  ap- 
pears from  our  Lord's  words,  with  a  jieculiar  dis- 
tinctness of  jjersonal  conviction)  repeated  that  dec- 
laration, "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God."  The  confirmation  of  our  Apostle  in  his 
special  position  in  the  Church,  his  identification 
with  the  rock  on  which  that  Church  is  founded, 
the  ratification  of  the  [jowers  and  duties  attached 
to  the  apostolic  office,*  and  the  promise  of  perma- 
nence to  the  Church,  followed  as  a  reward  of  that 
confession.  The  early  Church  regarded  St.  Peter 
generally,  and  most  especially  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  representative  of  the  ajwstolic  body,  a  very  dis- 
tinct theory  from  that  which  makes  him  their 
head,  or  governor  in  Christ's  stead,  lu'en  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  when  communion  with  the  Bishop 
of  Kome  as  St.  I'eter's  successor  for  the  first  time 
was  held  to  be  indispensable,  no  powers  of  jurisdic- 
tion, or  supremacy,  were  supposed  to  be  attached 


«  *  This  conjecture  is  chiefly  founded  on  his  being 
the  only  one  of  the  apostles  who  is  mentioued  as  mar- 
ried (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  30;  Luke  iv.  38,  and 
comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  5).  The  representation  of  I'eter  with 
a  bald  head  by  artists  has  no  doubt  the  same  origin, 
though  said  also  to  follow  a  distinct  tradition.       H. 

b  The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  pre- 
cise import  of  this  declaration  may  be  summed  up 
under  these  heads  :  1.  That  our  Lord  spoke  of  Him- 
self, and  not  of  St.  Peter,  as  the. rock  on  which  the 
Church  was  to  be  founded.  This  interpretation  ex- 
presses a  great  truth,  but  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
context,  and  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  an  unbi- 
assed reader,  and  certainly  does  not  give  the  primary 
and  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words.  It  has  been 
defended,  however,  by  candid  and  learned  critics,  as 
Glass  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Lord  addresses  Peter 
as  the  type  or  representative  of  the  Church,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  chief  disciple.  This  is  Augustine's  view,  and 
it  was  widely  adopted  in  the  early  Church.  It  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  context,  and  seems  to  involve  a  false 
metaphor.  The  Church  would  in  that  case  be  founded 
on  itself  in  its  type.  3  That  the  rock  was  not  the  per- 
son of  Peter,  but  his  confession  of  faith.  This  rests  on 
much  better  authority,  and  is  supported  by  stronger 
arguments.  The  authorities  for  it  are  given  by  Sui- 
cer.  V.  neVpo?,  §  1,  note  3-  Yet  it  .seems  to  have  been 
originally  suggested  as  an  explanation,  rather  than  an 
interpretation,  which  it  certainly  is  not  in  a  literal 
sense.  4.  That  St.  Peter  himself  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  would  be  built,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Apostles,  as  professing  in  their  name  the 
true  faith,  and  as  entrusted  specially  with  the  duty  of 
preaching  it,  and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  Many  learned  and  candid  Protestant  divines 
have  acquiesced  in  this  view  (p.  g.  Pearson,  Hammond, 
Bengel,  llosenmuller,  Schleusner,  Kuinoel,  Bloonifield, 
etc.).     It  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  St.  Peter  on 
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to  the  admitted  precedency  of  rank.<;'  Primvj 
inter  pin'es,  Peter  held  no  distinct  office,  and  cer- 
tainly never  claimed  any  powers  which  did  not  be- 
long equally  to  all  his  fellow  Apo,stles. 

'I'his  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brought 
other  points  of  his  character  into  strong  relief 
The  distinction  which  he  then  received,  and  it  may 
be  his  consciousness  of  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and 
absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  person,  seem  to  have 
developed  a  natural  tendency  to  rashness  and  for- 
wardness bordering  upon  presumption.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  exhibition  of  such  feelings  brought  upon 
him  the  strongest  reproof  ever  addressed  to  a  dis- 
ciple by  our  Lord.  In  his  affection  and  self-confi- 
dence Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impossible  the 
announcement  of  the  suflTerings  and  humiliation 
which  Jesus  predicted,  and  heard  the  sharp  words, 
"  (iet  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offense 
unto  nie;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be 
of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men."  That  was 
Peter's  first  fall;  a  very  ominous  one:  not  a  rock, 
but  a  stumbling-stone,''  not  a  defender,  but  an  an- 
tagonist and  deadly  enemy  of  the  faith,  when  the 
spiritual  should  give  place  to  the  lower  nature  in 
dealing  with  the  things  of  God.  It  is  remarkable 
that  on  other  occasions  when  St.  Peter  signalized 
his  fliith  and  devotion,  he  displayed  at  the  time,  or 
immediately  afterwards,  a  more  than  usual  defi- 
ciency in  spiritual  discernment  and  consistency. 
Thus  a  few  days  after  that  fall  he  was  selected  to- 
gether with  John  and  James  to  witness  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ,  but  the  words  which  he  then 
uttered  prove  that  be  was  completely  bewildered, 
and  unable  at  the  time  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  transaction.^     Thus  again,  when   bis  zeal 


the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Church,  was  the  chief  agent 
in  all  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  preaching,  in  ad- 
mittiug  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  laying  down  the 
terms  of  communion.  This  view  is  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  the  Roman  theory,  which  makes  him  the 
representative  of  Christ,  not  personally,  but  in  virtue 
of  an  office  essential  to  the  permanent  existence  and 
authority  of  the  Church.  Passagiia,  the  latest  and 
ablest  controversialist,  takes  more  pains  to  refute  this 
than  any  other  view  ;  but  wholly  without  success:  it 
being  clear  that  St.  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admit- 
ting that  he  did  at  first  hold,  any  primacy  of  rank 
after  completing  his  own  special  work  ;  that  he  never 
exercised  any  authority  over  or  indeiJcndently  of  the 
other  Apostles  ;  that  lie  certjiinly  did  not  transmit 
whatever  position  he  ever  lield  to  any  of  his  colleagues 
after  his  decease.  At  Jerusalem,  even  during  his  res- 
idence there,  the  chief  authority  rested  with  St.  James  ; 
nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  central  power  or  jurisdiction 
for  centuries  after  the  foimdation  of  the  Church.  The 
.same  arguments,  inittatis  mvtnii'Jis,  apply  to  the  keys. 
The  promise  was  literally  fulfilled  when  St.  Peter 
preached  at  Pentecost,  admitted  the  first  converts  to 
baptism,  confirmed  the  Samaritans,  and  received  Cor- 
nelius, the  representative  of  the  Gentiles,  into  tl)e 
Church.  Whatever  privileges  may  have  belonged  to 
him  personally,  died  with  him.  The  authority  re- 
quired for  the  permanent  government  of  the  Church 
was  believed  by  the  Fathers  to  be  deposited  in  the 
episcopate,  as  representing  the  apostolic  body,  and 
succeeding  to  its  claims. 

e  See  an  admirable  discussion  of  this  question  in 
Rothe's   Anfunge  tier  Christlichen  Kirche. 

(I  Lightfoot  suggests  that  such  may  have  been  the 
real  meaning  of  the  term  "rock."  An  amusing  in- 
stance of  the  blindness  of  party  feeling.  See  Hora 
Heb   on  John,  vol.  xii   p.  237. 

c  As  usual,  the  least  favorable  view  of  St.  Peter's 
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and  courage  prompted  him  to  leave  the  ship  and 
walk  on  the  water  to  go  to  Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  29),  a 
sudden  failure  of  faith  withdrew  the  sustaining 
power;  he  was  about  to  sink  when  he  was  at  once 
reproved  and  saved  by  his  Master.  Such  traits, 
which  occur  not  unfrequently,  prepare  us  for  his 
last  great  fall,  as  well  as  for  his  conduct  after  the 
Kesurrection,  when  his  natural  gifts  were  perfected 
and  his  deficiencies  suj)plied  by  "  the  power  from 
on  Iligli."  We  find  a  mixture  of  zeal  and  weak- 
ness in  his  conduct  when  called  upon  to  pay  trib- 
ute-money for  himself  and  his  Lord,  but  foith  had 
the  upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  significant 
miracle  (Matt.  xvii.  2i-27).  The  question  which 
about  the  same  time  Peter  asked  our  Lord  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be 
carried,  indicated  a  great  advance  in  spirituality 
from  the  .lewish  standing-point,  while  it  showed 
Low  far  as  yet  he  and  his  fellow  discii)Ies  were  from 
understanding  the  true  principle  of  Christian  love 
(Matt,  xviii.  21).  We  find  a  similar  blending  of 
opposite  qualities  in  tlie  declaration  recorded  by 
the  synoptical  evangelists  (Matt.  xix.  27 ;  Mark  x. 
28;  Luke  xviii.  28),  "  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  fol- 
lowed Thee."'  It  certainly  bespeaks  a  conscious- 
ness of  sincerity,  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  tliougli  it  conveys  an  impression  of 
something  like  ambition ;  but  in  that  instance  the 
good  undoubtedly  predominated,  as  is  shown  by 
our  Lord's  answer.  He  does  not  reprove  Peter, 
who  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  but 
takes  that  opportunity  of  uttering  tlie  strongest 
prediction  touching  the  future  dignity  and  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Apostles,  a  prediction  re- 
corded by  St.  JNIatthew  only. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  Ixird's  ministry  St. 
Peter's  characteristics  become  especially  prominent. 
Together  with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions 
and  warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3;  iSIark  xiii.  3, 
who  alone  mentions  these  names;  Luke  xxi.  7). 
At  the  last  supper  Peter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly earnest  in  the  request  that  the  traitor 
might  be  pointed  out,  expressing  of  course  a  gen- 
eral feeling,  to  which  some  inward  consciousness  of 
infirmity  may  have  adderl  force.  After  the  supper 
his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  significant, 
almost  sacramental  act  of  our  Lord  in  washing  his 
disciples'  feet,  an  occasion  on  which  we  find  the 
same  mixture  of  goodness  and  frailty,  humility  and 
deep  atitiction,  with  a  certain  taint  of  self-will, 
whicli  was  at  once  hushed  into  submissive  reverence 
by  the  voice  of  Jesus.  Then,  too,  it  was  that  he 
made  those  repeated  protestations  of  unalterable 
fidelity,  .so  soon  to  be  falsified  by  his  miserable  fall. 
That  event  is,  however,  of  sucli  critical  import  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  character  and  position  of  the 
Apostle,  that  it  catmot  l)e  dismissed  without  a  (care- 
ful, if  not  an  exhaustive  discussion. 

Judas  had  left  the  guest-chamber  when  St.  Peter 
put  the  question.  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?  words 
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conduct  and  feelings  is  given  by  St.  Mark,  i.  e.  by 
himself. 

a  *  The  leader  of  the  band  would  naturally  be  the 
chlliarch  mentioned  by  John  (xviii.  12) ;  and  at  all 
events  a  slave  {BovKov)  would  not  be  likely  to  be  placed 
over  the  "  servants  "  or  apparitors  (iiTnjpeVai)  of  tlie 
Jewish  council.  The  man  whom  Peter  struck  may 
have  been  specially  officious  in  laying  hold  of  Jesus 
[Malchds].  H 
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which  modern  theologians  generally  represent  as 
savoring  of  idle  curiosity,  or  presumption,  but  in 
which  the  early  fathers  (as  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine) recognized  the  utterance  of  love  and  devotion. 
The  answer  was  a  promise  that  Peter  should  follow 
his  Master,  l)ut  accompanied  with  an  intimation  of 
present  unfitness  in  the  disciple.  Then  came  the 
first  protestation,  which  elicited  the  sharp  and  stern 
rebuke,  and  distinct  prediction  of  Peter's  denial 
(.lohn  xiii.  36-38).  From  comparing  this  account 
with  those  of  the  other  evangelists  (Jlatt.  xxvi. 
33-3.5;  Mark  xiv.  29-31;  Luke  xxii.  33,  34),  it 
seems  evident  that  with  some  diversity  of  circum- 
stances both  the  ])rotestation  and  warning  were 
thrice  repeated.  The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the 
disciples,  our  Apostle's  faith  was  to  be  preserved 
from  failing  by  the  special  intercession  of  Christ, 
he  being  thus  singled  out  either  as  tlie  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  body,  or  as  seems  more  probable, 
because  his  character  was  one  which  had  special 
need  of  supernatural  aid.  St.  Mark,  as  usual, 
records  two  points  which  enhance  the  force  of  the 
warning  and  the  guilt  of  Peter,  namely,  that  the 
cock  would  crow  twice,  and  that  after  such  warning 
he  repeated  his  protestation  with  greater  vehe- 
mence. Chrysostom,  who  judges  the  Apostle  with 
fairness  and  candor,  attributes  this  vehemence  to  his 
great  love,  and  more  particularly  to  the  delight 
which  he  felt  when  assured  that  he  was  not  the 
traitor,  yet  not  without  a  certain  admixture  of  for- 
wardness and  ambition,  such  as  had  previously  Ijeen 
shown  in  the  dispute  for  preiiminence.  The  fiery 
trial  soon  came.  After  the  agony  of  Gethsemane, 
when  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John  were,  as 
on  former  occasions,  selected  to  be  with  our  Lord, 
the  only  witnesses  of  his  passion,  where  also  all 
three  had  alike  failed  to  prepare  themselves  by 
prayer  and  watching,  the  arrest  of  Jesus  took  place. 
Peter  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger.  In  the 
same  spirit  which  had  dictated  his  promise  he  drew 
his  sword,  alone  against  the  armed  throng,  and 
wounded  the  servant  (rhv  SovAov,  not  a  servant) 
of  the  high-priest,  probably  the  leader  of  the  band." 
When  this  bold  but  unauthorized  attempt  at  rescue 
was  reproved,  he  did  not  yet  forsake  his  IMaster, 
but  followed  Him  with  St.  John  into  the  focus  of 
danger,  the  house  of  the  high-priest.''  There  he 
sat  in  the  outer  hall.  He  must  have  been  in  a 
state  of  utter  confusion :  his  faith,  which  from  first 
to  last  was  bound  up  with  hope,  his  special  charac- 
teristic, was  for  the  time  powerless  against  tempta- 
tion. The  danger  found  him  unarmed.  Thrice, 
each  time  with  greater  vehemence,  the  last  time 
witli  l)lasphemous  asseveration,  he  denied  his  Mas- 
ter. The  triumph  of  Satan  seemed  complete.  Yet 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  an  obscuration  of  faith, 
not  an  extinction.  It  needed  but  a  glance  of  his 
Lord's  eye  to  bring  him  to  himself.  His  repent- 
ance was  instantaneous,  and  eflfectual.  The  light 
in  which  he  himself  regarded  his  conduct,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  related  liy  St. 
Mark.     The  inferences  are  weighty  as  regards  his 


b  *  The  Saviour  foretold  that  all  the  disciples  would 
forsake  him  (.Matt.  xxvi.  31  ;  Mark  xiv.  2') ;  and  this 
took  place,  according  to  every  intimation,  at  the  time 
of  the  apprehension  in  the  garden,  and  hence  before 
the  entrance  into  the  hall.  Peter  and  John,  however, 
were  no  doubt  the  first  of  the  disciples  to  recover  frcm 
this  panic.  II 
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personal  character,  which  represents  more  com- 
pletely perhaps  than  any  in  tlie  New  Testament, 
the  weakness  of  the  natural  and  the  strength  of 
the  spiritual  man:  still  more  weighty  as  hearing 
upon  his  relations  to  the  apostolic  hody,  and  the 
claims  resting  upon  the  assumption  that  he  stood 
to  them  in  the  place  of  Christ. 

On  the  morning  of  the  resun'ection  we  have 
proof  that  St.  Peter,  though  humliled,  was  not 
crushed  by  his  fall.  He  and  St.  John  were  the 
first  to  visit  the  sepulchre;  he  was  the  first  who 
entered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke  (in  words  still 
used  by  the  Eastern  Church  as  the  first  salutation 
on  Easter  Sunday)  and  by  St.  Paul,«  that  Christ 
appeared  to  him  first  among  the  Apostles  —  he 
who  most  needed  the  comfort  was  the  first  who 
received  it.  and  with  it,  as  may  be  assumed,  an 
assurance  of  forgiveness.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  on  that  occasion  he  is  called  by  his 
original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter;  the  higher  desig- 
nation was  not  restored  until  he  had  been  publicly 
reinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That 
reinstitution  took  place  at  the  sea  of  Galilee  (.John 
xxi.),  an  event  of  the  very  highest  import.  We 
have  there  indications  of  his  best  natural  qualities, 
practical  good  sense,  promptness  and  energy ;  slower 
than  St.  John  to  recognize  their  Lord,  Peter  was 
the  first  to  reach  Him  ;  he  brought  the  net  to  land. 
The  thrice  repeated  question  of  Christ,  referring 
doubtless  to  the  three  protestations  and  denials, 
were  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of  love  and  faith, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  characteristic 
failing,  presumption,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
discerned  in  his  later  history.  He  then  received 
the  formal  commission  to  feed  Chi'ist's  sheep;  not 
certainly  as  one  endued  with  exclusive  or  para- 
mount authority,  or  as  distinguished  _  from  his 
fellow-disciples,  whose  fall  had  been  marked  by  far 
less  aggravating  circiunstances ;  rather  as  one  who 
had  forfeited  his  place,  and  could  not  resume  it 
without  such  an  authorization.  Then  followed  the 
prediction  of  his  niartj-rdoni,  in  which  he  was  to 
find  the  fulfillment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Lord.* 

With  this  eN-ent  closes  the  first  part  of  St.  Peter's 
history.  It  has  been  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  had  been  trained 
fii-st  by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord,  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  know  the 
Person  and  appreciate  the  offices  of  Christ:  while 
his  own  character  had  been  chastened  and  elevatetl 
by  special  privileges  and  humiliations,  both  reach- 
ing their  climax  in  the  last  recorded  transactions. 
Henceforth,  he  with  his  colleagues  were  to  establish 
and  govern  the  (.'hurch  founded  Ijy  their  Lord,  with- 
out the  support  of  his  presence. 

The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
occupied  by  the  record  of  transactions,  in  nearly 
all  of  which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Apostles ;  it  being,  however,  equally 
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clear  that  he  neither  exercises  nor  claims  any  au- 
thority apart  from  them,  much  less  over  them.  In 
the  first  chapter  it  is  Peter  who  points  out  to  the 
disciples  (as  in  all  his  discourses  and  writings  draw- 
ing his  arguments  from  prophecy)  the  necessity  of 
supplying  the  place  of  Judas.  He  states  the  quali- 
fications of  an  Apostle,  but  takes  no  special  part 
in  the  election.  The  candidates  are  selected  by  the' 
disciples,  while  the  decision  is  left  to  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  The  extent  and  limits  of  Peter's  pri- 
macy might  be  inferred  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  this  transaction  alone.  To  have  one  spokes- 
man, or  foreriian,  seems  to  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  order  and  humility  which  ruled  the  Church, 
while  the  assumption  of  power  or  supremacy  would 
be  incompatil  le  with  the  express  conmiand  of 
Christ  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  10).  In  the  2d  chapter 
again,  St.  Peter  is  the  most  prominent  person  in 
the  greatest  event  after  the  resurrection,  when  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  first  invested 
with  the  plenitude  of  gifts  and  powers.  Then 
Peter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but  with  the 
eleven  (see  ver.  14),  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
miraculous  gifts,  and  showed  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Heb^ews 
as  Messianic),  both  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  in  the  resurrection  and  death  of  our 
Lord.  This  discourse,  which  liears  all  the  marks 
of  Peter's  individuality,  both  of  character  and  doc- 
trinal views,*^  ends  with  an  appeal  of  remarkable 
boldness. 

It  is  the  model  upon  which  the  apologetic  dis- 
courses of  the  primitive  Christians  were  generally 
constructed.  The  conversion  and  baptism  of  three 
thousand  persons,  who  continued  steadfastly  in 
the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  attested  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that 
occasion. 

The  first  miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought 
by  St.  Peter  (Acts  iii.);  and  St.  John  was  joined 
with  him  in  that,  as  in  most  important  acts  of  his 
ministry;  but  it  was  Peter  who  took  the  cripple 
by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk,"  and  when  the 
people  ran  together  to  Solomon's  porch,  where  the 
Apostles,  following  their  Master's  example,  were 
wont  to  teach,  Peter  was  the  speaker;  he  convinces 
the  people  of  their  sin,  warns  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  the 
special  olijects  for  which  God  sent  his  Son  first  to 
the  children  of  the  old  covenant.f' 

The  boldness  of  the  two  Apostles,  of  Peter  more 
especially  as  the  spokesman,  when,  "  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  he  confronted  the  full  assembly, 
headed  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  those  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
hypocrites;  an  impression  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  words  came  from  ignorant  and  imleamed 
men.  The  words  spoken  by  both  Apostles,  when 
commanded  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the 


a  A  fact  very  perplexing  to  the  Tubingen  school, 
being  utterly  irreconcilable  with  their  theory  of  an- 
tagonism oetween  the  Apostles  at  first. 

b  *  Peter's  inquiry,  on  this  occasion,  respecting  the 
fate  of  John  after  his  own  martyrdom  had  been  fore- 
told (John  xxi.  18-22),  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  towards  John.  The  severity  of 
Christ's  answer  to  his  question  ("  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  "),  and  the  evange- 
list's recital  of  the  special  marks  of  favor  which  the 
Saviour  had  conferred  on  himself  (ver.  20),  admit 
itherwise  of  no  easy  explanation.     (For  a  fuller  ex- 


position of  this  view  see  "Biblical  Notes,"  Bibl.  Saera 
for  1868,  XXV.  783.)  .  II. 

c  See  Schmid,  Biblisrhe  Theologie,  ii.  163 ;  and 
Weiss,  Der  petrhiische  Lehrbegriff,  p.  19. 

'I  This  speech  is  at  once  strikingly  characteristic  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  proof  of  the  fundamental  harmony 
between  his  teaching  and  the  more  developed  and  sys- 
tematic doctrines  of  St.  Paul  :  differing  in  form,  to  an 
extent  utterly  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Baur 
and  Schwegler  touching  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts ;  identical  in  spirit,  as  issuing  from  the  same 
source. 
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aame  of  Jesus,  have  ever  since  been  the  watch- 
words of  martyrs  (iv.  19,  20). 

This  first  miracle  of  healing  was  soon  followed 
by  the  first  miracle  of  judgment.  The  first  open 
and  delibei'ate  sin  against  the  Holy  Cihost,  a  sin 
combining  ambition,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  blas- 
phemy, was  visited  by  death,  sudden  and  awful  as 
under  the  old  dispensation.  St.  Peter  was  the 
minister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  had  first 
opened  the  gate  to  penitents  (Acts  ii.  37,  38),  he 
now  closed  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stands  alone, 
without  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Gospel;  Ijut 
Peter  acted  simply  as  an  instrument,  not  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence,  but  denouncing  the  sin, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  his  fellow  Apostles  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Penalties  similar  in  kind,  though 
far  different  in  degree,  were  inflicted,  or  commanded 
on  various  occasions  by  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter  ap- 
pears, perhaps  in  consequence  of  that  act,  to  have 
become  the  object  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it 
would  .seem,  on  superstition  (Acts  v.  15),  while  the 
numerous  miracles  of  healing  wrought  about  the 
same  time,  showing  the  true  character  of  the  power 
dwelling  in  the  Apostles,  gave  occasion  to  tlie 
second  persecution.  Peter  then  came  into  contact 
with  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  character 
among  the  Jews,  the  learned  and  liberal  tutor  of 
St.  Paul,  Gamaliel,  whose  caution,  gentleness,  and 
dispassionate  candor,  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
contrasted  with  his  colleagues,  but  make  a  faint 
impression  compared  with  tlie  steadfast  and  un- 
compromising princijiles  of  tlie  Apostles,  who  after 
undergoing  an  illegal  scourging,  went  forth  rejoic- 
ing that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
for  the  name  of  Jesus.  Peter  is  not  specially 
named  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
deacons,  an  important  step  in  the  organization  of 
the  church ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Judaea,  he  and  St.  Jolni 
were  at  once  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  confirm  the 
converts  at  Samaria,  a  very  important  statement 
at  this  critical  point,  proving  clearly  his  subordi- 
nation to  the  whole  body,  of  which  he  was  the 
most  active  and  able  member. 

Up  to  that  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apostles 
had  one  great  work,  namely,  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah;  in  that  work  St. 
Peter  was  the  master  builder,  the  whole  structure 
rested  upon  the  doctrines  of  which  lie  was  the 
principal  teacher:  hitherto  no  words  but  his  are 
siiecially  reconled  liy  the  writer  of  the  Acts. 
Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  exclu- 
sively prominent,  among  the  propagators  of  the 
(iospel.  At  Samaria  he  and  John  established  the 
precedent  for  the  most  important  rite  not  expressly 
enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  namely,  confirmation,  which 
the  ^Vestern  Church «  has  always  held  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  functions  of  bisliops  as  successors 
to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  Apostolate.  Then 
also  St.  Peter  was  confronted  vvitli  Simon  Magus, 
the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  [Simon  Magus.]  .4s 
in  the  case  of  Ananias  he  had  denounced  the  first 
sin  against  holiness,  so  in  this  case  he  first  declared 
the  penalty  due  to  the  sin  called  after  Simon's 
name.  About  three  years  later  (compare  Acts  ix. 
26,  and  Gal.  i.  17,  18)  we  have  two  accounts  of 
the  first  meeting  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     In 


a  Not  80  the  Eastern,  which  combines  the  act  with 
baptism,  and  leaves  it  to  the  officiating  priest.  It  is 
one  of  the  points  upon  which  Photius  and  other  east- 
ern controversialists  lay  special  stress. 
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the  Acts  it  is  stated  generally  that  Saul  was  at 
first  distrusted  by  the  disciples,  and  received  by 
tlie  Apostles  upon  the  recommendation  of  Barna- 
bas. From  the  Galatians  we  learn  that  St.  Paul 
went  to  Jerusalem  specially  to  see  Peter ;  that  he 
abode  with  him  fifteen  daj's,  and  that  James  was 
the  only  other  Apostle  present  at  the  time.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  account  —  which,  while 
it  establishes  the  independence  of  St.  Paul,  marks 
the  position  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Apostles  —  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  but  on  that  of  St.  Paul;  as 
though  it  were  intended  to  obviate  all  possible 
misconceptions  touching  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gentiles. 
This  interview  was  followed  by  other  events  mark- 
itig  I'eter's  position  —  a  general  apostolical  tour 
of  visitation  to  the  churches  hitherto  established 
{SLepxofJiei'ov  Sict  navToiv,  Acts  ix.  32),  in  the 
course  of  which  two  great  miracles  were  wrought 
on  /Eneas  and  Tabitha,  and  in  connection  with 
which  the  most  signal  transaction  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost  is  recorded,  the  baptism  of  Cornelius, 
riiat  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's 
ministry.  Peter  who  had  first  preached  the  resur- 
rection to  the  Jews,  baptized  the  first  converts, 
confirmed  the  first  Samaritans,  now,  without  the 
advice-  or  cooperation  of  any  of  his  colleagues, 
under  direct  communication  from  heaven,  first 
threw  down  the  barrier  which  separated  proselytes 
of  the  gate''  from  Israelites,  first  establishing  prin- 
ciples which  in  their  gradual  applie;ition  and  full 
development  issued  in  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
Gentile  and  Hebrew  elements  in  the  Church.  The 
narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands  alone  in 
minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents,  and  accumu- 
lation of  supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by 
St.  Luke.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are,  first, 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  Cornelius,  both  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Roman  force  and  nationality,  and  as  a 
devout  and  liberal  worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  such  privileges ;  and  secondly,  the  state  of  the 
Apostle's  own  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  hopes  or  fears  touching  the  heathen,  the  idea 
had  certainly  not  yet  crossed  him  that  they  could 
become  Christians  without  first  becoming  Jews. 
As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew  he  could  not  con- 
template the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifications, 
without  a  distinct  assurance  that  the  enactments 
of  the  law  which  concerned  them  were  abrogated 
by  the  divine  legislator.  The  vision  could  not 
therefore  have  been  the  product  of  a  subjective 
impression.  It  was,  strictly  speaking,  objective, 
presented  to  his  mind  by  an  external  influence. 
Vet  the  will  of  the  Apostle  was  not  controlled,  it 
was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in  the 
state  of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his  reluc- 
tance. It  was  not  until  his  consciousness  was 
fully  restored,  and  he  had  well  considered  the 
meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he  learned  that  the 
distinction  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  in  outward 
things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispensation.  It 
was  no  mere  acquiescence  in  a  positive  command, 
but  the  development  of  a  spirit  full  of  generous 
impulses,  which  found  utterance  in  the  words  spoken 
by  Peter  on  that  occasion, — both  in  the  presence 
of  Cornelius,  and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem.  His  con- 
duct gave  great  offense  to  all  his  countrymen  (Acts 
xi.  2),  and  it  needed  all  his  authority,  corroborated 


6  A  term  to  which  objection  has  been  made,  but 

shown  by  Jost  to  be  strictly  correct. 
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by  a  special  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
induce  his  fellow-Apostles  to  recognize  the  pro- 
priety of  this  yreat  act,  in  which  both  he  and  they 
saw  an  earnest  of  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into 
the  Church  on  the  single  condition  of  spiritual 
repentance.  The  establishment  of  a  church  in 
great  part  of  Gentile  origin  at  Antioch,  and  the 
mission  of  Barnabas,  between  whose  family  and 
Peter  there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set 
the  seal  upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  St. 
Peter. 

This  transaction  was  soon  followed  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  our  Apostle.  Herod  .\grippa  having 
first  tested  the  state  of  feeling  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
execution  of  James,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Apos- 
tles, arrested  Peter.  The  hatied,  which  at  that 
time  first  showed  itself  as  a  jjopular  feeling,  may 
most  probably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  offense 
given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  Cornelius.  His 
miraculous  deliverance  marks  the  close  of  this  sec- 
ond great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work 
assJL'ned  to  him  was  completed.  He  had  founded 
the  Church,  opened  its  gates  to  .Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of  admission. 
From  that  time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of 
Peter.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  retained  his  rank 
as  tlie  chief  Apostle,  equally  so,  that  he  neither  ex- 
ei'cised  nor  claimed  any  right  to  control  their  pro- 
ceedings At  .Jerusalem  the  government  of  the 
CliiiTcli  devolved  upon  James  tlie  brother  of  our 
Lord.  In  other  places  Peter  seems  to  have  .con- 
fined his  ministrations  to  his  countrymen  —  as 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision.  He  left  Jerusalem, 
but  it  is  not  said  where  lie  went.  Certainly  not  to 
Rome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  presence 
before  the  last  years  of  his  life;  he  probably  re- 
mained in  Judaa,  visiting  and  confirming  the 
churches;  .some  old  but  not  trustworthy  tradi- 
tions lepreseiit  him  as  preaching  in  Caesarea  and 
other  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine;  six 
years  later  we  find  him  once  more  at  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Apostles  and  elders  came  together  to 
consider  the  question  whether  converts  should  be 
circumcised.  Peter  took  the  lead  in  that  discus- 
sion, and  urged  with  remarkalile  cogency  the  prin- 
ciples settled  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  Purifying 
faith  and  saving  grace  (xv.  9  and  11)  remove  all 
distinctions  between  believers.  His  arguments, 
adopted  and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  ques- 
tion at  once  and  forever.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  on  that  occasion  he  exercised  no  one 
power  which  Komanists  hold  to  be  inalienably  at- 
tached to  the  chair  of  Peter.  He  did  not  preside 
at  tlie  meeting;  he  neither  summoned  nor  dis- 
missed it;  he  neither  collected  the  suffrages  nor 
pronounced  the  decision." 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  meeting  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an 


a  In  accordance  with  this  representation,  St.  Paul 
names  James  before  Cephas  and  .John  (Gal.  ii.  9). 

b  Ijange  {Das  Apostolisrhe  Zeilaiter,  ii.  378)  fixes  the 
date  about  three  years  after  the  Council.  Wieseler 
has  a  long  excursus  to  show  that  it  must  have  oc- 
curred after  St.  Paul's  second  apostolic  journey.  He 
gives  some  weighty  reasons,  but  wholly  fails  in  the  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  presence  of  Barnabas,  a  fatal 
objection  to  his  theory  See  I)er  Briif  an  die  Gala- 
ier^  Excursus,  p.  .'j79.  On  the  other  side  are  Tlieodo- 
ret,  Pearson,  Eichliorn,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Neander, 
Howson,  SchalT,  etc.  [See  note  6,  p.  2.372.  The  his- 
tory of  Barnabas  is  too  imperfectly  ktiown  to  render 
'he  objection  above  of  any  decisive  weight.  —  H.] 
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account  in  the  Galatians  (li.  1-10),  took  place  at 
this  time.  The  great  majoritj*  of  critics  believe 
that  it  did,  and  this  hypothesis,  though  not  with- 
out difficulties,  seems  more  probable  than  any  other 
which  has  been  suggested.^  The  only  point  of  real 
importance  was  certainly  determined  before  the 
Apostles  separated,  the  work  of  converting  the  Gen- 
tiles being  henceforth  specially  intrusted  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  while  the  charge  of  preaching  to  the 
circumcision  was  assig^ied  to  the  elder  Apostles, 
and  more  particularly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7-9).  This 
arrangement  cannot,  however,  have  been  an  exclu- 
sive one.  St.  Paul  always  addressed  himself  first 
to  the  .Jews  in  every  city:  I'eter  and  his  old  col- 
leagues undoubtedly  admitted  and  sought  to  make 
converts  among  the  Gentiles  It  may  have  been 
in  full  force  only  when  the'  old  and  new  Apostles 
resided  in  the  same  city.  Such  at  least  was  the 
case  at  Antioch,  where  St.  Peter  went  soon  after- 
wards. There  the  painful  collision  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  Apostles;  the  most  remarkable,  and, 
in  its  bearings  upon  controversies  at  critical  periods, 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  St.  Peter  at  first  applied  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  lately  defended,  carrying  with 
him  the  whole  Apostolic  body,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Antioch  ate  with  the  Gentiles,  thus  showing 
that  he  believed  all  ceremonial  distinctions  to  be 
abolished  by  the  Gospel:  in  that  he  went  far  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  the  injunctions  issued  by 
the  Council."^  That  step  was  marked  and  con- 
demned by  certain  members  of  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem sent' by  James.  It  appeared  to  them  one 
thing  to  recognize  Gentiles  as  fellow-Christians, 
another  to  admit  them  to  social  intercourse, 
whereby  ceremonial  defilement  w^ould  be  contracted 
under  the  law  to  which  all  the  Apostles,  Barnabas 
and  Paul  included,  acknowledged  allegiance.''  Pe- 
ter, as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  fearing  to 
give  offense  to  tliose  who  were  his  special  charge, 
at  once  gave  up  the  jioint,  suppressed  or  disguised 
his  feelings,'^  and  separated  himself  not  from  com- 
munion, but  from  social  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles- St.  Paul,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  saw 
clearly  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue,  and  could 
ill  lirook  the  misapjjjication  of  a  rule  often  laid 
down  in  his  own  writings  concerning  compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  weak  hrethren.  He  held 
that  Peter  was  infringing  a  great  principle,  with- 
stood him  to  the  face,  and  using  the  same  argu- 
ments which  I'eter  had  urged  at  the  Council,  pro- 
nounced his  conduct  to  be  indel'ensilile.  The  state- 
ment that  Peter  compelled  the  (Jentiles  to  Judaize, 
prol)al)ly  means,  not  that  he  enjoined  circumcision, 
l)ut  that  his  conduct,  if  persevered  in,  would  have 
that  effect,  since  they  would  naturally  take  aiiy 
steps  which  might  remove  the  barriers  to  familiar 
intercourse  with  thfe  first  Apostles  of  Christ.     Pe- 


c  This  decisively  overthrows  the  whole  system  of 
Baur,  which  rests  upon  a  supposed  antagonism  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  the  elder  Apostles,  especially  St. 
Peter.  St.  Paul  grounds  his  reproof  upon  the  incon- 
sistency of  Peter,  not  upon  his  .Judaizing  tendencies. 

''  See  Acts  xviii.  18-21,  xx.  16,  xxi.  18-24.  passages 
borne  out  by  numerous  statements  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles. 

<■'  'YTre'cTTcAAfi',  <TvvvTrsKpi6-i)(T0.v.  vivoKpLcn^,  must  be 
understood  in  this  sense.  It  was  not  hypocrisy  in  the 
sense  of  an  atTectation  of  holine.ss,  but  in  that  of  an 
outward  deference  to  prejudices  which  certainly  riei- 
ther  Peter  nor  Barnabas  any  longer  shared. 
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ter  was  wrong,  but  it  was  an  error  of  judgment; 
an  act  contrary  to  his  own  feelings  and  wislies,  in 
deference  to  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  repre- 
senting the  mind  of  the  Church;  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  selfishness,  national  pride,  or  any  remains 
of  superstition,  is  neither  asserted  nor  implied  in 
the  strong  censure  of  St.  Paul:  nor,  much  as  we 
must  admire  the  earnestness  and  wisdom  of  St. 
Paul,  whose  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  was  in  this 
case  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  his  own  special 
charge,  the  Gentile  Church,  should  we  oNerlook 
Peter's  singular  humility  iu  submitting  to  public 
reproof  from  one  so  much  his  junior,  or  his  mag- 
nanimity both  in  adopting  St.  Paul's  conclusions 
(as  we  must  infer  that  he  did  from  the  absence  of 
all  trace  of  continued  resistance),  and  in  remaining 
on  terras  of  brotherly  communion  (as  is  testified  by 
his  own  written  words),  to  the  end  of  his  life  (1 
Pet.  V.  10;  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  IG). 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  epistles, 
we  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's 
abode  or  work.  The  silence  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  t!iat  from  that  time  the  great  work  of 
propagating  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  the  mar- 
velous energies  of  St.  Paul.  Peter  was  probably 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up  and 
comi)leting  the  organization  of  Christian  communi- 
ties in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  districts.  There 
is,  however,  strong  re.ason  to  believe  that  he  visited 
Corinth  at  an  early  period ;  this  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
to  that  church,"  and  it  is  a  natural  inference  from 
the  statements  of  Clement  of  Rome  (1  Epistle  io 
the  Curiiithiaiis,  c.  4).  The  fact  is  positively  as- 
serted by  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth  (a.  d.  180 
at  the  latest),  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  who 
was  not  likely  to  V)e  misinformed,  nor  to  make  such 
an  assertion  lightly  iu  an  epistle  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  and  Churcii  of  Rome.^  The  reference  to 
collision  between  parties  who  claimed  Peter,  A])ol- 
los,  Paul,  and  even  Christ  for  their  chiefs,  involves 
no  opposition  between  the  Apostles  themselves, 
such  as  the  fabulous  Clementines  and  modern  infi- 
delity assume.  The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or 
joint  founder,  is  not  associated  with  any  local 
church  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antioch,<^  or  Rome, 
by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That  of  .Vlexan- 
dria  may  have  been  established  by  St.  Mark  after 
Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached  the  (Jospel 
in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned  in  his  first 
epistle,  appears  from  Origen's  own  words  ''  (k^ki]- 
pvKivai  ioiKev)  to  be  a  mere  conjecture,  not  in  it- 
self improbal)le,  liut  of  little  weight  in  the  absence 
of  all  positive  evidence,  and  of  all  personal  reminis- 
cences in  the   epistle   itself.     From  that   epistle, 
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<»  See  Routh,  Rell.  Sacrce,  i.  179. 

ft  Tlie  attempt  to  .set  aside  the  evidence  of  Dionjs- 
ius,  on  the  giound  that  he  makes  an  evident  mistake 
in  atti-ibutiiig  the  foundatiou  of  the  Coriiithiau  Church 
to  Peter  and  Paul,  is  futile.  If  Peter  took  any  part 
in  organizing  the  Church,  he  would  be  spoken  of  as  a 
joint  founder.  Schatf  supposes  that  Peter  may  have 
first  visited  Corinth  on  his  way  to  Rome  towards  the 
end  of  his  life. 

c  It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  St.  Leo  represents 
the  relation  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch  as  precisely  the 
Bame  with  that  in  which  he  stands  to  Rome  (Ep.  92). 

rf  Origen,  ap.  Euseb.  iii.  1,  adopted  by  Epiphanius 
User,  xxvii.)  and  Jerome  (Oilal.  c.  1). 

e  On  the  other  hand,  the  all  but  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  ancient  commentators  that  Rome  is  designated 
bag  been  adopted,  and  maintained  with  great  ingeuu- 


however,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  St.  Peter  either  visited,  or  resided  for 
some  time  at  Babylon,  which  at  that  time,  and  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  was  a  chief  seat 
of  Jewish  culture.  This  of  course  depends  upon 
the  assumption,  which  on  the  whole  seems  ^  most 
probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  is  not  used  as  a 
mystic  designation  of  Rome,  but  as  a  proper  name, 
and  that  not  of  an  obscure  city  in  Egypt,  but  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  East.  There  were  many 
inducements  for  such  a  choice  of  abode.  The  Jew- 
isli  families  formed  there  a  separate  community,/ 
they  were  rich,  prosperous,  and  had  established  set- 
tlements in  many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Their 
language,  probably  a  mi.xture  of  Hebrew  and  Na- 
bateau.  must  have  borne  a  near  affinity  to  the  Gal- 
ilean dialect.  They  were  on  far  more  familiar  terms 
than  in  other  countries  witli  their  heathen  neigh- 
l)ors,  while  their  intercourse  with  Judaea  was  car- 
ried on  without  intermission.  Christianity  cer 
tainly  made  considerable  progress  at  an  early  time 
in  that  and  the  adjoining  districts,  the  great  Chris- 
tian schools  at  Edessa  and  Nisibis  probably  owed 
their  origin  to  the  influence  of  Peter,  the  general 
tone  of  the  writers  of  that  school  is  what  is  now 
commonly  designated  as  Petrine.  It  is  no  unrea- 
sonable supposition  that  the  establislmient  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  districts  may  have  been  specially 
connected  with  the  residence  of  Peter  at  Babylon. 
At  that  time  tliere  must  have  been  some  commu- 
nications between  the  two  great  Apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  thus  stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Christian  world.  St.  Mark,  who  was  certainly  em- 
ployed about  that  time  by  St.  Paul,  was  with  St. 
Peter  when  he  wrote  the  epistle.  Silvamis,  St. Paul's 
chosen  companion,  was  the  bearer,  probably  the  am- 
anuensis of  St.  Peter's  epistle:  not  improbably  sent 
to  Peter  from  Rome,  and  charged  by  him  to  deliver 
tliat  epistle,  written  to  support  Paul's  authority,  to 
the  churches  founded  by  that  Apostle  on  his  retiu'n. 

More  important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  con- 
troversies is  the  question  of  St.  Peter's  connection 
with  Rome. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  that  he 
did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Too  much  stress  may  perhaps  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  notice  of  St.  Peter's  labors  or 
presence  in  that  city  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Rotuans ; 
l)ut  that  negative  evidence  is  not  counterbalanced 
Ijy  any  statement  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The 
date  given  by  Eusebius.''  rests  upon  a  miscalcula- 
tion, and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notices  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Protestant 
critics,  with  scarcely  one  exception,'*  are  unanimous 
upon  this  point,  and  Roman  controversialists  are 


ity  and  some  -"ery  strong  arguments,  by  Schaff  ( Ges- 
ckickle  iler  Christlic/ien  Kirc/ie,  p.  300),  Neander,  Steiger, 
De  Wette,  and  Wieseler.  Among  ourselves,  Pearson 
takes  the  name  Babylon  literally,  though  with  som« 
difference  as  to  the  place  so  named. 

/  For  many  interesting  and  valuable  notices  see 
Jost,  GesMchte  des  Judenthums^  i.  337,  ii.  127. 

a  He  gives  A.  D.  42  in  the  Chronicon,  (i.  e.  in  the  Ar- 
menian text),  and  says  that  Peter  remained  at  Rome 
twenty  years.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Jerome,  Catal. 
c.  1  (who  gives  twenty-five  years),  and  by  most  Roman 
Catholic  writers. 

/'  Thiersch  is  the  only  exception.  Uo  belongs  tc 
the  Irviugite  sect,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  Protest- 
ant. See  VersHcIt,  p.  104.  His  ingenious  argument* 
are  answered  by  Lange,  Da.i  apostolifche  Zeitaller^ 
p.  381,  and  by  Schaff,  Kirchengeschiclur,  p.  306. 
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fer  from  being  agreed  in  their  attempts  "  to  remove 
the  difficulty. 

The  fact,  however,  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom  at 
rtome  rests  upon  very  different  grounds.  The  evi- 
dence for  it  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  contrary  statement  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  I'athers.  We  have  in  the  first  place 
the  certainty  of  his  martyrdom,  in  our  Lord's  own 
prediction  (John  xxi.  18,  19).  Clement  of  Rome, 
writing  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  speaks 
of  it,*  but  does  not  mention  the  plac(;,  that  being 
of  course  well  known  to  his  readers.  Ignatius,  in 
the  undoubtedly  genuine  Kpistle  to  the  Komans 
(ch.  iv.),  speaks  of  St.  Peter  in  terms  which  imply 
a  special  connection  with  their  church.  Other 
early  notices  of  less  weight  coincide  with  this,  as 
that  of  Papias  (Euseb.  ii.  15),  and  the  apocryphal 
Proedicntio  Petri,  quoted  by  Cyprian.  In  the 
second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the  Epistle 
to  Soter,  Bishop  of  Eome  (ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  25), 
states,  as  a  fact  universally  known,  and  accounting 
for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corinth  and 
Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.<^' 
Irenaeus,  who  was  connected  with  St.  .John,  being 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  that  Apostle, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Roman  matters, 
bears  distinct  witness  to  St.  Peter's  presence  at 
Rome  {Adv.  Ilmr.  iii.  1  and  3).  It  is  incredible 
that  he  should  have  been  misinformed.  In  the 
nest  century  there  is  the  testimony  of  Caius,  the 
liberal  and  learned  Roman  presbyter  (who  speaks 
of  St.  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Vatican),  that  of  Origen, 
TertuUian,  and  of  the  ante  and  post-Nicene  Fathers, 
without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the  churches 
most  nearly  connected  with  Rome,  and  those  least 
affected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but  in- 
considerable in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement 
that  Peter  was  a  joint  foimder  of  that  church,  and 
suffered  death  in  that  city.  What  the  early  Fathers 
do  not  assert,  and  indeed  implicitly  deny,  is  that 
Peter  was  the  sole  founder  or  resident  head  of  that 
Church,  or  that  the  See  of  Rome  derived  from  him 
any  claim  to  supremacy :  at  the  utmost  they  place 
him  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  St.  Paul.''  That 
fact  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  fair  controversy. 
The  denial  of  the  statements  resting  on  such  evidence 
seems  almost  to  indicate  an  uneasy  consciousness, 
truly  remarkable  in  those  who  believe  that  tbey 
have,  and  who  in  fact  really  have,  irrefragable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle's  martyr- 
dom are  less  certain.  The  early  WTiters  imply,  or 
distinctly  state,  that  he  suffered  at,  or  about  the 


o  The  most  ingenious  attempt  is  that  of  Windiscli- 
mann,  VindicicB  Pelrina;,  p.  112  f.  He  assumes  that 
Peter  went  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  deliverance 
from  prison  (Acts  xii.),  i.  e.  a.  B.  44,  and  left  in  conse- 
quence of  tlic  Claudian  persecution  between  A.  D.  49 
and  51. 

b  MapTvp^cras  effopeiiSr)  els  tov  6<J)eiX6nevoi'  ronov  ttJs 
SofTjs  (1  tier.  v.).  The  first  word  might  simply  mean 
"  bore  public  witness  ;  "  but  the  last  .ire  conclusive. 

c  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  hyper- 
critical skepticism  of  the  Tubingen  school  is  Baur's 
attempt  to  prove  that  this  distinct  and  positive  state- 
ment was  a  mere  inference  from  the  epistle  of  Clement 
The  intercourse  between  the  two  churches  was  un- 
broken from  the  Apostles'  times. 

d  Cotelier  has  collected  a  large  number  of  passages 
from  the  early  Fathers,  in  which  the  name  of  Paul 
precedes  that  of  Peter  {Pat.   Apost.  i.  414 :    see  also 
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same  time  (Dionysius,  koto  rhv  avrhv  Kaip6v) 
with  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  Neronian  persecution. 
All  agree  that  he  was  crucified,  a  point  sufiicient.ly 
determined  by  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Origen  (ap. 
Eus.  iii.  1 ),  who  could  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
though  fanciful  in  speculation,  is  not  inaccurate  in 
historical  matters,  says  that  at  his  own  request  he 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This  state- 
ment was  generally  received  by  Christian  antiquity  : 
nor  does  it  seem  inconsistent  with  the  fervent  tem- 
perament and  deep  humility  of  the  Apostle  to  have 
chosen  such  a  death:  one,  moreover,  not  unlikely 
to  have  been  inflicted  in  mockery  by  the  instru- 
ments of  Nero's  wanton  and  ingenious  cruelty. 

The  legend  found  in  St.  .4mbrose  is  interesting, 
and  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  When  the 
persecution  began,  the  Christians  at  Rome,  anxious 
to  preserve  their  great  teacher,  persuaded  him  to 
flee,  a  course  which  they  had  Scriptural  warrant 
to  recommend,  and  he  to  follow;  but  at  the  gate 
he  met  our  Lord.  "  Lord,  whither  goest  thou?  " 
asked  the  Apostle.  "  I  go  to  Ronje,''  was  the  answer, 
"there  once  more  to  be  crucified."  St.  Peter  well 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  words,  returned  at 
once  and  was  crucified.*^ 

Thus  closes  the  Apostle's  life.  Some  additional 
facts,  not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted 
on  early  testimony.  From  St.  Paul's  words  it  may 
be  inferred  with  certainty  that  he  did  not  give  up 
the  ties  of  family  life  when  he  forsook  his  temporal 
calhng.  His  wife  accompanied  him  in  his  wander- 
ings. Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  well  in- 
formed in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  says  {Strom,  iii.  p.  448) 
that  "  Peter  and  Philip  had  children,  and  that  both 
took  about  their  wives,  who  acted  as  their  coadju- 
tors in  ministering  to  women  at  their  own  homes; 
by  their  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated 
without  scandal  into  the  privacy  of  women's  apart- 
ments." Peter's  wife  is  believed,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  have 
been  supported  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's 
exhortation.  Some  critics  believe  that  she  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
employed  interpreters.  Basilides,  an  early  Gnostic, 
professed  to  derive  his  system  from  Glaucias,  one 
of  these  interpreters.  This  shows  at  least  the  im- 
pression, that  the  Apostle  did  not  understand 
Greek,  or  did  not  speak  it  with  fluency.  Of  far 
more  importance  is  the  statement  that  St.  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or 
that  he  embodied  in  that  Gospel  the  substance  of 
our  Apostle's   oral  instructions.     This  statement 


Valesius,  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  21).  Fabricius  observes  that 
this  is  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked  that  when  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries  —  for  insbmce,  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine —  use  the  words  6  'Attoo-toAo;,  or  Apnftolus^they 
mean  Paul,  not  Peter.   .\  very  weighty  fact. 

e  See  Tillemont,  Mrjn.  i.  p.  187,  and  555.  He  shoves 
that  the  account  of  Ambrose  (which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Bened.  edit.)  is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal 
legend.  Later  writers  rather  value  it  as  leflecting 
upon  St.  Peter's  want  of  courage  or  constancy.  That 
St.  Peter,  like  all  good  men,  valued  his  life,  and  suf- 
fered reluctantly,  may  be  inferred  from  our  Lord's 
words  (John  xxi.) ;  but  his  flight  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  a  Christian  than  willful  exposure 
to  persecution.  Origen  refeis  to  the  words  then  said 
to  have  been  spoken  by  our  Lord,  but  quotes  an  apoo 
ryphal  work  {On  St.  John,  torn.  ii.). 
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tests  upon  such  an  amount  of  external  evidence," 
and  is  corroborated  by  so  many  internal  indications, 
that  they  would  scarcely  be  questioned  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  strong  theolot;ical  bias.  The  fact  is 
doubly  important  iu  its  bearings  upon  the  Gos- 
pel, and  upon  the  character  of  our  Apostle.  Chry- 
sostom,  who  is  fullowed  by  the  most  judicious 
commentators,  seems  first  to  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel  ev'ery  defect 
in  Peter's  character  and  conduct  is  brought  out 
clearly,  witlwut  the  slightest  extenuation,  while 
many  noble  acts  and  peculiar  marks  of  favor  are 
either  omitted,  or  stated  with  far  less  force  than  by 
any  other  Evangelist.  Indications  of  St.  Peter's 
influence,  even  in  St.  Mark's  style,  much  less  pure 
than  that  of  St.  Luke,  are  traced  by  modern  crit- 
icism.* 

The  only  written  documents  which  St.  Peter  has 
left,  are  the  First  Epistle,  about  which  no  doubt 
has  ever  been  entertained  in  the  Church ;  and  the 
Second,  which  has  both  in  early  times,  and  in  our 
own,  been  a  subject  of  earnest  controversy. 

First  Epistle.  —  The  external  evidence  of 
authenticity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred  to 
in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  1 ) :  known  to  Polycarp, 
and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  I'lpistle  to  the  Philip- 
plans  ;  recognized  by  Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii. 
39) ;  repeatedly  quoted  by  Irenteus,  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  Oriuen;  it  was  accepted 
without  hesitation  by  the  universal  Church.'-'  The 
internal  evidence  is  equally  strong.  Schwegler  the 
most  reckless,  and  De  Wette  the  most  vacillating 
of  modern  critics,  stand  almost  alone  in  their  denial 
of  its  authenticity. 

It  was  addressed  to  tlie  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  WTitten  at  Babylon  (see  above),  it  is  a  prob- 
able conjecture  that  Silvanus,  by  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  those  churches,  had  joined  St. 
Peter  after  a  tour  of  visitation,  either  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  St.  Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at 
Home,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  high 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  that  his  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  those  <iistriots 
determined  the  Apostle  to  write  the  epistle.  From 
the  absence  of  personal  salutations,  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  may  perhaps  l;)e  inferred  that  St.  Peter 
had  not  hitherto  visited  the  churches;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  both 
with  their  external  circumstances  and  spiritual 
state.  It  is  clear  that  Silvanus  is  not  regarded  by 
St.  Peter  as  one  of  his  own  coadjutors,  but  as  one 
whose  personal  character  he  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  (v.  12).     Such  a  testimonial 


a  Papias  and  Clem.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  Eu.stbiu.«, 
H.  E.  ii.  15;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc.  iv.  c.  5;  Irenasus, 
iii.  1,  and  iv.  9.  Petavius  (on  Epiphanius,  p.  428) 
observes  that  Papias  derived  his  information  from 
John  the  Presbyter.  Forotlier  passages  see  Fabricius 
{Bibl.  Or.  torn.  iii.  132).  The  slight  discrepancy  be- 
tween Euaebius  and  Papias  indicates  independent 
sources  of  information. 

6  Gieseler,  quoted  by  Davidson. 

<^  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  omission 
n  the  mutilated  fragment  on  the  Canon,  published  by 
Muratori.  See  Uouth,  Rell.  Sac.  i.  396,  and  the  note 
of  Freindaller,  which  Routh  quotes,  p.  424  Thcodorus 
of  Mopsuestia,  a  shrewd  but  rash  critic,  is  .said  to 
have  rejected  all,  or  some,  of  the  Catholic  epistles  ;  but 
the  statement  is  ambiguous.  See  Davidson  {Int.  iii. 
391),  whose  translation  is  incorrect. 
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as  the  Apostle  gives  to  the  soundness  of  his  faith, 
would  of  course  have  the  greatest  weight  with  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  the  epistle  appears  to 
ha-\'e  been  specially,  though  not  exclusively  ad- 
dressed.'' The  assumption  th;it  .Sihauus  was  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  epistle  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  expression,  "  by  Silvanus,  I  have  written 
unto  you,"  such  words  according  to  ancient  usage 
applying  rather  to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or 
amanuensis.  Still  it  is  highly  probable  that  Silvanus, 
considering  his  rank,  character,  and  special  connec- 
tion with  those  churches,  and  with  their  great  Apos- 
tle and  founder,  would  be  consulted  by  St.  Peter 
throughout,  and  that  they  would  together  read  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  especially  those  addressed  to 
the  churches  in  those  districts :  thus,  partly  with 
direct  intention,  partly  it  may  be  unconsciously,  a 
Pauline  coloring,  amounting  in  passages  to  some- 
thing like  a  studied  imitation  of  St.  Paul's  repre- 
sentations of  Christian  truth,  may  have  been 
introduced  into  the  epistle.  It  has  been  observed 
above  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  St. 
Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  an  interpreter; 
nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  his  position 
or  character  in  the  supposition  that  Silvanus,  per- 
haps also  St.  Mark,  may  have  assisted  him  in 
giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  thus  at  any  rate,  a 
not  unsatisfactory  .solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  correspondences  both  of  style  and  modes  of 
thought  in  the  writings  of  two  Apostles  who  dif- 
fered so  widely  in  gifts  and  acquirements.* 

The  objects  of  the  epistle,  as  deduced  from  its 
contents,  coincide  with  these  assumptions.  They 
were:  1.  To  comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians 
in  a  season  of  severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  prac- 
tical and  spiritual  duties  involved  in  their  calling. 
3.  To  warn  them  against  special  temptations  at- 
tached to  their  position.'  4.  To  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  the  religious 
system  which  they  had  already  received.  Such  an 
attestation  was  especially  needed  by  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  who  wer&  wont  to-apjjeal  from  St.  Paul's 
authority  to  that  of  the  elder  Apostles,  and  above 
all  to  that  of  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps  the 
very  principal  object,  is  kept  in  view  throughout 
tlie  epistle,  and  is  distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12. 

These  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a 
l)rief  analysis. 

The  epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  general 
description  of  Christians  (i.  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  privileges  and  future  ui- 
heritance  (3-5);  the  bearings  of  that  statement 
upon  their  conduct  under  persecution  (6-9); 
reference,  according  to  the  Apostle's  wont,  to  proph- 


''  This  is  tlie  general  opinion  of  the  ablest  commen- 
tators. The  ancients  were  nearly  unanimous  in  holding 
that  it  was  written  for  Hebrew  converts.  But  several 
passages  are  evidently  meant  for  Gentiles  :  e.  g.  i.  14, 
18;  ii.9, 10;  iii.  6  ;  iv.  3.  Rcuss,  an  original  and  able 
writer,  is  almost  alone  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed chieHy  to  Gentile  converts  (p.  133).  He  takes  jroi- 

poiKoiand  7rope7ri6r)|u.oi  as  =  D^IH,  Israelites  by  faith, 
not  by  ceremonial  observance (n/f/i<  )mf/i  dim  Cultits). 
See  also  Weiss,  Der  petrinische  Lekrbigriff.  p.  28,  n.  2. 
e  The  question  has  been  thoroughly  di.'^cussed  by 
Hug,  Ewald,  Bertholdt.  Weiss,  and  other  critics.  The 
most  striking  resemblances  are  perhaps  1  Pet.  1.  3, 
with  Eph.  i.  3  ;  ii.  18,  with  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  iii.  1,  with 
Eph.  V.  22  ;  and  v.  5,  with  v.  21 :  but  allusions 
nearly  as  distinct  are  found  to  the  Itoniius,  Cor- 
inthians, Colossians,  Thessalouians,  and  Phi.cmon. 
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ecies  concerning  both  the  sufferiiicrs  of  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  his  people  (10-12);  exhortations 
based  upon  those  promises  to  earnestness,  sobriety, 
hope,  obedience,  and  holiness,  as  results  of  knowl- 
edge of  redemption,  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  of  tlie  resurrection,  and  as  proofs  of 
spiritual  regeneration  by  the  word  of  God.  Pecul- 
iar stress  is  laid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  of  faith, 
hope,  and  brotherly  love,  each  connected  with  and 
resting  upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel (13-25).  Abstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins 
most  directly  opposed  to  those  graces  is  then  en- 
forced (ii.  1);  spiritual  growth  is  represented  as 
dependent  upon  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
same  Word  which  was  the  instrument  of  regenera- 
tion (2,  3);  and  then,  by  a  change  of  metaphor. 
Christians  are  represented  as  a  spiritual  house,  col- 
lectively and  individually  as  living  stones,  and  royal 
priests  elect,  and  brought  out  of  darkness  into 
light  (4-10).  This  portion  of  the  epistle  is  singu- 
larly rich  in  thought  and  expression,  and  bears  the 
peculiar  impress  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  in  which 
Judaism  is  spiritualized,  and  finds  its  full  develop- 
ment in  Christ.  From  this  condition  of  Christians, 
and  more  directly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  thus 
separated  from  the  world,  pilgrims  and  sojourners, 
St.  Peter  deduces  an  entire  system  of  practical  and 
relative  duties,  self-control,  care  of  reputation,  es- 
pecially for  the  sake  of  Geiftiles;  submission  to  all 
constituted  authorities;  obligations  of  slaves,  urged 
with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  founded  upon  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  death  (11-25); 
and  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (iii.  1-7).  Then 
generally  all  Christian  graces  are  commended,  those 
which  pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  those 
which  are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  and  submission  to  iiijiu'y 
(8-17):  all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of 
Christ,  with  warnings  from  .the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 

In  the  following  chapter  (iv.  1,  2)  the  analogy 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortifi- 
cation, a  topic  much  (fwelt  on  tjy  St.  Paul,  is  urged 
with  special  reference  to  the  sins  committed  by 
Christians  before  conversion,  and  habitual  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is 
inculcated,  both  with  reference  to  their  heathen 
persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance,  and  to  their 
own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety,  watchful- 
ness, fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external  acts 
of  kindness,  and  dihgent  discharge  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  (3-11). 

This  epistle  appears  at  the  first  draught  to  have 
terminated  liere  with  the  doxology,  but  the  thought 
of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Christians  were  ex- 
posed stirs  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  suggests  ad- 
ditional exhortations.  Christians  are  taught  to 
rejoice  in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  being 
thereby  assured  of  sharing  his  glory,  which  even 
in  this  life  rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  mani- 
fested in  their  innocence  and  endurance  of  persecu- 
tion: judgment  must  come  first  to  cleanse  the 
house  of  God,  then  to  reach  the  disobedient:  sufl^er- 
ing  according  to  the  will  of  God,  they  may  com- 
mit their  souls  to  Him  in  well  doing  as  unto  a 
faithful  Creator.  Faith  and  hope  are  equally 
conspicuous  in  these  exhortations.  The  Apostle 
then    (v.    1-4)    addresses    the  presbyters   of    the 


a  The  reading  o-riiTe  is  in  all  points  preferable  to 
that  of  the  textus receptiis,  ecm^  k  are. 
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churches,  warning  them  as  one  of  their  own  body, 
as  a  witness  (^apruj)  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and 
partaker  of  future  glorj-,  against  negligence,  covet- 
ousness,  and  love  of  power :  the  younger  members 
he  exhorts  to  submission  and  humility,  and  con- 
cludes this  part  with  a  warning  against  their  .spirit- 
ual enemy,  and  a  solenm  .and  most  beautiful  prayer 
to  the  God  of  all  grace.  Lastly,  he  mentions  Sil- 
vainis  with  special  commendation,  and  states  very 
distinctly  what  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  was 
a  principal  object  of  the  epistle,  namely,  that  the 
principles  inculcated  by  their  former  teachers  were 
soimd.  the  true  grace  of  God,  to  which  they  are 
exhorted  to  adhere."  A  salutation  from  the 
chtirch  in  Babylon  and  from  St.  Mark,  with  a 
parting  benediction,  closes  the  epistle. 

The  harmony  of  such  teaching  with  that  of  St. 
Paul  is  sufficiently  obvious,  nor  is  the  general  ar- 
rangement or  mode  of  discussing  the  topics  unlike 
that  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  stiU  the  indi- 
cations of  originality  and  independence  of  thought 
are  at  least  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  epistle  is 
full  of  wiiat  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  discourses 
in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  St.  Peter.  He  dwells  more  frequently 
than  St.  Paul  upon  the  future  manifestation  of 
Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  all  his  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  self-control,  and  the  discharge  of 
all  Christian  duties.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
opposition  here,  the  topic  is  not  neglected  by  St. 
Paul,  nor  does  St.  Peter  omit  the  Pauline  argu- 
ment from  .Christ's  sufferings;  still  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  eschatological  element  predominates 
over  all  others.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  full  of  one 
thought,  the  realization  of  Messianic  hopes.  While 
St.  Paul  dwells  with  most  earnestness  upon  justi- 
fication by  our  Lord's  de.ath  and  merits,  and  con- 
centrates his  energies  upon  the  Christian's  present 
struggles,  St.  Peter  fixes  his  eyes  constantly  upon 
the  future  coming  of  Christ,  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy, the  manifestation  of  the  promised  kingdom. 
In  this  he  is  the  true  representative  of  Israel, 
moved  by  those  feelings  which  were  best  calculated 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  work  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
circumcision.  Of  the  three  Christian  graces  hope 
is  his  special  theme.  He  dwells  much  on  good 
works,  but  not  so  much  because  he  sees  in  them 
necessary  results  of  faith,  or  the  complement  of 
faith,  or  outward  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of 
love,  aspects  most  prominent  in  St.  Paul,  St.  James, 
and  .St.  John,  as  because  he  holds  them  to  be  tests 
of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  a  faith  which  rests 
on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  is  directed  to 
tiie  future  in  the  de\eloped  form  of  hope. 

But  while  St.  Peter  tlius  shows  himself  a  genuine 
Israelite,  his  teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Juda- 
izing  tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  is  the  leader  of  the  school, 
which  at  once  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  and  puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
on  its  true  basis,  that  of  spiritual  development. 
All  his  practical  injunctions  are  drawn  from  Chris- 
tian, not  Jewish  principles,  from  the  precepts,  ex- 
ample, life,  death,  resurrection,  and  future  coming 
of  Christ.  The  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  says 
not  a  word  in  this  epistle  of  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  He  is  full  of  the  Old  Testament;  his 
style  and  thoughts  are  charged  with  its  imager}',  but 
he  contemplates  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel ;  he  regards  the  privileges  and  glory  of 
the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely  in  their  spiritual 
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development  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only  one 
who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Jew  could  have  had 
liis  spirit  so  impregnated  with  these  thouglits; 
only  one  who  had  been  thoroughly  emancipated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  could  ha\e  risen  so  completely 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  country.  This 
is  a  point  of  great  importance,  showing  how  utterly 
opposed  the  teaching  of  the  original  Apostles, 
whom  St.  Peter  certainly  represents,  was  to  that 
Judaistic  narrowness  which  speculative  rationalism 
has  imputed  to  all  the  early  followers  of  Christ, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul.  There  are  in  fact 
more  traces  of  what  are  called  .TudaiziTig  views, 
more  of  symi)athy  with  national  hopes,  not  to  say 
prejudices,  in  the  epistles  to  tlie  Romans  and  Gal- 
atians,  than  in  this  work.  In  this  we  see  the  Jew 
who  has  been  born  again,  and  exchanged  what  St. 
Peter  himself  calls  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  Law 
for  the  liljerty  which  is  in  Christ.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  Apostle  is  far 
from  tracing  his  principles  to  their  origin,  and  from 
drawing  out  their  consequences  with  the  vigor, 
spiritual  discernment,  internal  sequence  of  reason- 
ing, and  systematic  completeness  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  St.  Paul.«  A  few  great  fixcts,  broad 
solid  principles  on  which  faith  and  hope  may  rest 
securely,  with  a  spirit  of  patience,  confidence,  and 
love,  suffice  for  his  unspeculative  mind.  To  him 
objective  truth  was  the  main  thing;  subjective 
struggles  between  the  intellect  and  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul,  and  the 
intuitions  of  a  spirit  alworbed  hi  contemplation  like 
that  of  St.  John,  though  not  by  any  means  alien 
to  St.  Peter,  were  in  him  wholly  subordinated  to 
the  practical  tendencies  of  a  simple  and  energetic 
character.  It  has  been  observed  with  truth,  that 
both  in  tone  and  in  form  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter 
bears  a  peculiarly  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  our 
Lord,  in  discourses  bearuig  directly  upon  practical 
duties.  The  great  value  of  the  epistle  to  believers 
consists  in  this  resemblance;  they  feel  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  a  safe  guide,  of  one  who 
will  help  them  to  trace  the  hand  of  their  Master  in 
both  dispensations,  and  to  confirm  and  exi)and 
their  faitii. 

Secojjd  Epistle.  —  The  Second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  presents  questions  of  far  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former.  There  can  be  no  douljt  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  external  or  the  internal 
evidence,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  demonstrate  its 
genuineness.  We  have  few  references,  and  none  of 
a  very  positive  character,  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fatliers;  the  style  diflfers  materially  from  tiiat 
of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resemblance,  amount- 
ing to  a  studied  imitation,  between  this  epistle 
and  that  of  St.  Jude,  seems  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  position  of  St.  Peter.  Doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatest  critics 
of  tiie  early  Church;  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books,  and  was 
not  formally  admitted  into  the  Canon  until  the 
year  3'J-3,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  'I'iie  opinion  of 
critics  of  what  is  called  the  liberal  school,  including 
all  shades  from  Liicke  to  Baur,  has  been  decidedly 


a  Thus  Reuss,  Pierre  n''a  pns  de  systcme.  See  also 
Briickner  and  Weiss,  pp.  14,  17. 

b  Kitscbrs  observations  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
are  at  least  equally  applicable  to  this.  It  would  be, 
somparatively  speaking,  little  known  to  Gentile  con- 
rerts,  while  the  Jewish  party  gradually  died  out,  aud 
su«  not  at  any  time  mixed  up  with  the  general  move 
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unfavoraljle,  and  that  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
some  able  writers  in  England.  There  are,  however, 
very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  should  be  re- 
considered. No  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  un- 
assailable. The  rejection  of  this  book  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  Canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  keenest  aud  leaNt  scrupulous  critics  (Reuss ) 
of  modern  Germany,  is  free  from  any  other  error. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  possible  authorship  of 
a  work  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not 
bear  the  writer's  name :  this  epistle  must  either  be 
dismissed  as  a  deliberate  forgery,  or  accepted  as  the 
last  production  of  the  first  among  the  Apostles  of 
Christ.  The  Church,  which  for  more  than  four- 
teen centuries  has  received  it,  has  either  been 
imposed  upon  by  what  must  in  that  case  be  re- 
garded as  a  Satanic  device,  or  derived  from  it 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  highest  importance.  If 
received,  it  bears  attestation  to  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  in  our  Lord's  history,  casts  light 
upon  the  feehngs  of  the  Apostolic  body  in  relation 
to  the  elder  church  and  to  each  other,  and,  while 
it  confirms  many  doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  voucher  for  eschatological 
views  touching  the  destruction  of  the  framework  of 
creation,  which  from  an  early  period  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  Church. 

The  contents  of  the  epistle  seem  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  its  asserted  origin. 

The  customary  opening  salutation  is  followed  by 
an  enumeration  of  Christian  blessings  and  exhorta- 
tion to  Christian  duties,  with  special  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth  which  had  been 
already  communicated  to  the  Church  (i.  1-13). 
Referring  then  to  his  approaching  death,  the  Apos- 
tle assigns  as  grounds  of  assurance  for  believers  his 
own  personal  testimony  as  eye-witness  of  the  trans- 
figuration, and  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  that  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  The 
danger  of  being  misled  by  false  propliets  is  dwelt 
upon  with  great  earnestness  throughout  the  second 
chapter,  their  covetousness  and  gross  sensuality 
combined  with  pretences  to  spiritualism,  in  short 
all  the  permanent  and  fundamental  characteristics 
of  Anthiomianisra,  are  descrilied,  while  the  over- 
throw of  all  opponents  of  Christian  truth  is  pre- 
dicted (ii.  1-29)  in  connection  with  prophecies 
touching  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  promise  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness. After  an  exhortation  to  attend  to  St. 
Paul's  teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  less  explicit 
admonition  in  the  previous  epistle  and  an  emphatic 
warning,  the  epistle  closes  with  the  customary  ascrip- 
tion of  glory  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers  to  the 
objections  aliove  stated. 

1.  With  regard  to  its  recognition  by  the  early 
church,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
quoted  frequently;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of 
the  church  not  at  that  time  much  in  intercourse 
with  the  I'est  of  Christendom : ''  the  documents  of 
the  primitive  church  are  far  too  scanty  to  give 
weight  to  the  argument  (generally  a  questionable 


ment  of  the  church.  The  only  literary  documents  of 
the  Hebrew  Christians  were  written  by  Kbioiiitcs,  to 
whom  this  epistle  would  be  most  distasteful.  Had 
the  book  not  been  supported  by  strona  exli  rnal  cre- 
dentials, its  general  reception  or  circulati'  in  seem  un- 
accountable. 
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one)  from  omission.  Although  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  nave  been  referred  to  by  any  author  earlier  than 
Origen,  yet  passages  from  Clement  of  Kome,  Her- 
nias, Justin  Jlartyr,  Theopbilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Ireiifeus,  suggest  an  acquaintance  with  this  epis- 
tle :  <»  to  these  may  be  added  a  probable  reference 
in  the  IMartyrdom  of  Ignatius,  quoted  by  Westcott 
(On  the  Canon,  p.  87),  and  another  in  the  Apology 
of  Melito,  pulilished  in  Syriac  by  Dr.  Cureton. 
It  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebius,  //.  E.  vi. 
14,  and  by  Photius,  cod.  109,  that  <?lement  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  dis- 
puted epistles,  in  which  this  was  certainly  included. 
It  is  quoted  twice  by  Origen,  but  unfortunately  in 
the  translation  of  Ruflinus,  which  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  Didymus  refers  to  it  very  frequently  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  certainly  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Origen,  a  very  important  point 
made  out  by  Olshausen  [Optiscula  Tlieol.  p.  29). 
It  was  probably  known  in  the  third  century  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Christian  world :  in  Cappadocia 
to  Firmilian,  in  Africa  to  Cyprian,  in  Italy  to 
Hippolytus,  in  Phoenicia  to  Methodius.  A  large 
number  of  passages  has  been  collected  by  Dietlein, 
which,  though  quite  insufficient  to  prove  its  recep- 
tion, add  somewhat  to  the  probability  that  it  was 
read  by  most  of  the  early  Fathers.  The  historical 
evidence  is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as 
to  require  or  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  epistle. 
The  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  accounted  for  more 
easily  than  its  admission  into  the  Canon  after  the 
question  as  to  its  genuineness  had  been  raised.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  have  been  received 
without  positive  attestation  from  the  churches  to 
which  it  was  first  addressed.  We  know  that  the 
autographs  of  Apostolic  writings  were  preserved 
with  care.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  all  mo- 
tive for  forgery  is  absent.  This  epistle  does  not 
support  any  hierarchical  pretensions,  nor  does  it 
bear  upon  any  controversies  of  a  later  age. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be  admitted. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  greater  than  can 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  supposing  that  the 
Apostle  employed  a  different  person  as  his  aman- 
uensis. That  the  two  epistles  could  not  have  been 
composed  and  written  by  the  same  person  is  a 
point  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  Olshausen,  one  of 
the  fairest  and  least  prejudiced  of  critics,  points 
out  eight  discrepancies  of  style,  some  perhaps  un- 
important, but  others  almost  conclusive,  the  most 
important  being  the  appellations  given  to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  references 
to  the  Old  Testament  in  this  epistle.  If,  however, 
we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  between  the 
composition  of  the  two  works,  that  in  writing  the 
first  the  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in 
the  second  by  another,  perhaps  St.  Mark,  that  the 
circmnstances  of  the  churches  addressed  by  him 
were  considerably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was 
written  in  greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible 


«  The  passages  are  quoted  by  Guerike,  Einleilung, 
p.  462. 

''  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Commentary  on  2  Peter. 
Uis  chief  ground  is  that  St.  Peter  predicts  a  state  of 
aflairs  which  St.  Jude  describes  as  actually  existing. 
A  very  strong  ground,  admitting  the  authenticity  of 
both  epistles. 

c  E.  g.  Bunsen,  UUmann,  and  Lange. 

*  This  account  is  not  accurate.  Biiuson  regards  as 
genuine  only  2  Pet.  i.  1-11.  with  the  dotology  at  the 
end  of  the  epistle.     He  supposes  this  very  short  letter 
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decay  of  faculties,  the  differences  may  be  regarded 
as  insufficient  to  justify  more  than  hesitation  iu 
admitting  its  genuineness.  The  resemblance  to 
the  I'jpistle  of  St.  Jude  may  be  admitted  without 
affecting  our  judgment  unfavorably.  Supposing, 
as  some  eminent  critics  have  believed,  that  this 
epistle  was  copied  by  St.  Jude,  we  should  have  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  to  its  authenticity ;  *> 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  more 
general  opinion  of  modern  critics,  that  the  writer 
of  this  epistle  copied  St.  Jude,  the  following  con- 
siderations have  great  weight.  It  seems  quite  in- 
credible that  a  forger,  personating  the  chief  among 
the  Apostles,  should  select  the  least  important  of 
all  the  Apostolical  writings  for  imitation ;  whereas 
it  is  probable  that  St.  Peter  might  choose  to  give 
the  stamp  of  his  personal  authority  to  a  document 
bearing  so  powerfully  upon  practical  and  doctrinal 
errors  in  the  churches  which  he  addressed.  Con- 
sidering, too,  the  characteristics  of  our  Apostle, 
his  humility,  his  impressionable  mind,  so  open  to 
personal  influences,  and  his  utter  forgetfulness  of 
self  when  doing  his  Master's  work,  we  should 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  part  of  the  epistle 
which  treats  of  the  same  sulijects  colored  by  St. 
Jude's  style.  Thus  in  the  First  Epistle  we  find 
everywhere,  especially  in  dealing  with  kindred  topics, 
distinct  traces  of  St.  Paul's  influence.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  moreover  the  advantage  of  accounting 
for  the  most  striking,  if  not  all  the  discrepancies  of 
style  between  the  two  epistles. 

3.  The  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  to 
have  originated  with  the  critics  of  Alexandria, 
where,'  however,  the  epistle  itself  was  formally 
recognized  at  a  very  early  period.  Those  doubts, 
however,  were  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  are  now 
generally  represented.  'J'he  three  greatest  names 
of  that  school  may  be  quoted  on  either  side.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  evidently  external  cre- 
dentials, without  which  it  could  never  have  ob- 
tained circulation ;  on  the  other,  strong  subjective 
impressions,  to  which  these  critics  attached  scarcely 
less  weight  than  some  modern  inquirers.  They 
rested  entirely,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the 
difference  of  style.  The  opinions  of  modern  com- 
mentators may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads. 
Many,  as  we  have  seen,  reject  the  epistle  altogether 
as  spurious,  supposing  it  to  have  been  directed 
against  forms  of  Gnosticism  prevalent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  A  few  "^  consider  that 
the  first  and  last  chapters  were  written  by  St. 
Peter  or  under  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second 
chapter  was  interpolated.  So  far,  however,  is  either 
of  these' views  from  representing  the  general  results 
of  the  latest  investigations,  that  a  majority  of 
names,f'  including  nearly  all  the  writers  of  Germany 
opposed  to  Rationalism,  who  in  point  of  learning 
and  ability  are  at  least  upon  a  par  with  their 
opponents,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  of  this  epistle.  The 
statement  that  all  critics  of  eminence  and  impar- 


to  be  really  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  to  be  re- 
ferred to  iu  1  Pet.  V  12  (Bibelwerk,  viii.  581-584; 
Hippolytus  nnrl  his  Age,  2d  ed.,  i.  24  f.).  Ullmann 
considers  only  the  first  chapter  genuine  {Der  2«  Brief 
Petri  krilisch  tmtersuclil,  Heidelb.  1821).  Lange  sup- 
poses the  interpolation  to  extend  from  2  Pet.  i.  20  to 
iii.  2,  inclusive  (art.  Petnis,  der  Apostel,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyk-l.  xi.  iS7).  A. 

d  Nitzsche,  Flatt,  Dahlman  [Dahl  ?],  Windisch- 
mann,  Heydenreich,  Guerike,  Pott,  August!,  Olshau- 
sen, Thiersch,  .Stier,  and  Dietlein. 
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tiality  concur  in  rejecting  it  is  simply  untrue, 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
objective  revelation  is  incompatible  with  critical 
impartiality,  that  belief  being  the  only  common 
point  between  the  numerous  defenders  of  the  can- 
onicity  of  this  document.  If  it  were  a  question 
now  to  lie  decided  for  the  first  time  upon  the  ex- 
ternal or  internal  evidences  still  accessible,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  maintain  this  than  any  other  document  in  the 
New  Testament;  but  the  judgment  of  the  early 
church  is  not  to  be  reversed  without  far  stronger 
arguments  than  have  been  adduced,  more  especially 
as  the  epistle  is  entirely  free  from  objections  whicli 
might  be  brought,  with  more  show  of  reason, 
against  others  now  all  but  universally  received; 
inculcating  no  new  doctrine,  bearing  on  no  con- 
troversies of  post-apostollcal  origin,  supporting  no 
hierarchical  innovations,  but  simple,  earnest,  devout, 
and  eminently  practical,  full  of  the  characteristic 
graces  of  the  A])ostle,  who,  as  we  believe,  bequeathed 
this  last  proof  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  Church. 

Some  Apocryphal  writings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing  the 
substance  of  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  frag- 
ments which  remain  are  not  of  much  importance, 
nor  could  they  be  conveniently  discussed  in  this 
notice.  The  preaching  {Kripvyfxa)  or  doctrine 
i^i^axh)  <^f  Peter,"  probably  identical  with  a  work 
called  the  Preaching  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
quoted  by  Lactantius,  may  have  contained  some 
traces  of  the  Apostle's  teachii:g,  if,  as  Grabe, 
Ziegler,  and  others  supposed,  it  was  published  soon 
after  his  death.  The  passages,  however,  quoted 
by  ('lenient  of  Alexandria  are  lor  the  most  part 
wholly  unlike  St.  Peter's  mode  of  treating  doc- 
trinal or  practical  subjects.*  Another  work,  called 
the  Revelation  of  Peter  {airoKaKv^is  Uerpov),  was 
held  in  much  esteem  for  centuries.  It  was  com- 
mented on  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  quoted  by 
Theodotus  in  the  KcIoijcb,  named  together  with 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  in  the  Fragment  on 
the  Canon  published  by  JMuratori  (but  with  the 
remark,  "  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Ecclesia 
nolunt"),  and  according  to  Sozomen  {E.  II.  vii. 
19)  was  read  once  a  year  in  some  churches  of 
Palestine.  It  is  said,  but  not  on  good  authority, 
to  have  been  preserved  among  the  Coptic  Chris- 
tians. Eusebius  looked  on  it  as  spurious,  but  not 
of  heretic  origin.  From  the  fragments  and  notices 
it  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Jews,  and  predictions  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  of  a  wild  fanatical 
character.  ■  The  most  complete  account  of  this 
curious  work  is  given  by  Liicke  in  his  general  in- 
troduction to  the  Rtvelnt'wn  of  St.  John,  p.  47. 

The  legends  of  the  Clementines  are  wholly  devoid 
of  historical  worth ;  but  from  those  fictions  orig- 
inating with  an  obscure  and  heretical  sect,  have 
been  derived  some  of  the  most  mischievous  specu- 
lations of  modern  rationalists,  especially  as  regards 


a  The  two  names  are  believed  by  critics  —  /.  e.  Cave, 
Grabe,  Ittig,  Mill,  etc.  —  to  belong  to  the  same  work. 
(See  Schliemaun,  Die  Ckmentinen,  p.  253.) 

b  Rufilnus  and  Jerome  allude  to  a  work  whicli  thej' 
call  "judicium  I'etri ;  "  for  which  Cave  [Grabe]  ac- 
counts by  a  happy  conjecture,  adopted  by  Nitzsche, 
Mayerhoff,  Reus.s,  and  Schliemann,  that  Rufilnus  found 
icpfxa  for  Kijpuyfia,  and  read  xpCfxa. 

*  Hilgeufeld  supposes  that  the  book  referred  to  by 
RufliDus  as  "Duaa  Vise  vel  Judicium  Petri "  is  iden- 
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the  assumed  antagonism  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
earlier  Apostles.  It  is  important  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  in  none  of  these  spurious  documents, 
which  belong  undouljtedly  to  the  two  first  centu- 
ries, are  there  any  indications  that  our  Apostle  was 
regarded  as  in  any  peculiar  sense  connected  with 
the  church  or  see  of  Rome,  or  that  he  exercised  or 
claimed  any  authority  over  the  apostolic  body,  of 
which  he  was  the  recognized  leader  or  representa- 
tive.    F.  C.  C. 

[Cephas  (Kricpas)  occurs  in  the  following  pas- 
sages: John  i.  42;  1  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv. 
5;  Gal.  ii.  1),  i.  18,  ii.  11,  14  (the  last  three  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  Lachmann   and   Tischendorf). 

Cephas  is  the  Chaldee  word  Cepha,  SD^3,  itself  a 
corruption  of,  or  derivation  from,  the  Hebrew  Ceph, 
^3,  "  a  rock,"  a  rare  word,  found  only  in  Job  xxx. 
G,  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It  must  have  been  the  word 
actually  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in  ^latt.  xvi.  18, 
and  on  subsequent  occasions  wlien  the  Apostle  was 
addressed  by  Him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new 
name.  By  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian 
Christians.  In  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
N.  T.  (Peshito),  it  is  uniformly  found  where  the 
Greek  has  Petros.  When  we  consider  that  our 
Lord  and  the  Apostles  spoke  Chaldee,  and  that 
therefore  (as  already  remarked)  the  Apostle  must 
have  been  always  addressed  as  Cephas,  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  throughout  the  Gospels,  no 
less  than  97  times,  with  one  exception  only,  the 
name  should  be  given  in  the  Greek  form,  which 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  unintelligible  to 
Hebrews,  though  intelligilde  to  the  far  wider  Gen- 
tile world  among  which  the  Gospel  was  about  to 
begin  its  course.  Even  in  St.  Mark,  where  more 
Chaldee  words  and  phrases  are  retained  than  in  all 
the  other  Gospels  put  togetlier,  this  is  the  case. 
It  is  as  if  in  our  English  Bibles  the  name  were 
uniformly  given,  not  Peter,  but  Rock;  and  it 
suggests  that  the  meaning  contained  in  tlie  appel- 
lation is  of  more  vital  importance,  and  intended  to 
Ije  more  carefully  seized  at  each  recurrence,  than 
we  are  apt  to  recollect.  The  commencement  of 
the  change  from  the  Chaldee  name  to  its  Greek 
synonym  is  well  marked  in  the  interchange  of  the 
two  in  (ial.  ii.  7,  8,  9  (Stanley,  Apos/.olic  Aye,  pp 
116,  117).] 

*  Literature.  —  On  the  much  debated  question 
of  St.  Peter's  residence  in  Rome,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  the  work  of  EUendorf,  ht  Pelrus  in 
Rom  u.  Bischof  d.  rom.  Kirche  f/eivesen  ?  Darm- 
stadt, 1841,  trans,  in  the  Bibl.  Sao  n  for  July, 
1858,  and  Jan.  1859;  and,  on  the  other  side.  Das 
alte  Ge.tperist  .  .  .  neu  auf;jefuhrt  von  J. 
KllendorJ'  .  .  .  beschworen  durch  eiiien  rii- 
mischen  Kxorcisten  [A.  J.  Bint«rim],  Diisseldorf, 
1842.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  life  of  Peter 
in  general,  one  may  also  consult  Schaff's  Hist,  of 
lite  AjMstolic  Church  (N.  Y.  1854),  pp.  348-374. 

tical  with  one  which  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(e.  g.  by  Bickell  in  his  Gesch.  cles  Kirche.nrechts, 
Giesson,  1843)  as  Ai  Siara-yal  aX  KA^/iiei'TOy  xal  Kavoves 
eKKAr)<na(TTiKol  riav  ayCiav  an-oo'ToAaji',  and  has  edited 
it  as  sueli  in  his  Nov.  Ti.i!.  extra  Cniwneni  receptum, 
V-:ii^r..  iv.  (Lips.  1866),  pp.  93-106.  This  document  has 
much  in  common  with  Book  vii.  cc.  1-20  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  and  the  last  4  chapters  of 
the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas.  A. 
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For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Gieseler's 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  §  27,  and  Winer's  Realwovterb. 
art.  Petrus. 

On  the  critical  questions  concerning  the  epistles 
of  Peter,  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  various  Inti'oductions  to  the  New 
Test.  (De  \\'ette,  Credner,  Keuss,  Bleek,  Davidson, 
Guericke,  etc.),  works  on  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tolic and  ]x)st-Apostolic  Church  (Neander,  Baur, 
Schwegler,  Thiersch,  Lange,  Schaff,  etc.),  and  the 
Commentaries:  K.  T.  Wayerlioff,  Ilht.  crit.  Eiii- 
kilnnff  in  die  petriiusclien  Schriften,  Hamb.  18.35. 
F.  Windischmann  (Cath.),  Vindicia  Petrinm,  Ea- 
tisb.  1836.  Arts,  in  the  T/ieol.  Stud.  u.  Kril.  by 
Seyler  (18-32,  pp.  44-70)  and  Bleek  (1836,  pp. 
1021-1072).  Baur,  Der  ersie  pelrinische  Brief]  in 
the  J'/ieoL  Jahrb.  1856,  pp.  19-3-240.  "  J.  Q." 
On.  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  two  elaborate  arts,  in 
Kitto's  Jouruiil  of  Sacred  Literature  for  Jan.  and 
July,  1861,  the  latter  relating  to  the  2d  Epistle, 
and  the  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Peter. 
B.  Weiss,  Die  petrinische  Frnge,  in  the  Tlieol. 
Stud.  u.  fCrit.  for  1865,  pp.  619-657  (1st  Iqjist.), 
and  1866,  pp.  255-308  (2d  Epist.).  E.  R.  Kauch, 
Rettung  der  Oric/inaUtat  des  ersten  BrieJ'ts  des 
Ap.  Petrus,  in  Winer's  Neues  kril.  Journ.  d. 
tlieol.  Lit.  (1828),  viii.  385-442.  E.  Lecoultre, 
Sur  laprem.  ep.  de  Pierre,  Gen.  1839. 

On  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  in  particular, 
see  F.  A.  L.  Nietzsche,  Ej).  Petri  posterior  Aucturi 
suo  vindicata.  Lips.  1785.  C.  C.  Flatt,  Genuina 
secundm  Ep.  Petri  origo  denuo  dej'eiidilur,  Tub. 
1806.  J.  C.  W.  Dahl,  De  aveevria  Ep.  Petr. 
posterioris  atqiie  Jwlm,  Kost.  1807,  4to.  {Pro.) 
E.  A.  Richter,  De  Origine  poster.  Ep.  Petri  ex 
Ep.  .hidie  repetenda,  Vit.  1810,  4to.  Ullmann,  see 
note  6,  p.  2459.  H.  Olshausen,  L)e  Integ.  et  Aa- 
theni.  posterioris  Petri  Epist,  Eegiom.  1822-23, 
4to,  reprinted  in  his  Opusc.  Acad.,  and  translated, 
with  an  introduction,  by  B.  B.  Edwards  in  the 
Bibl.  Repository  for  July  and  Oct.  1836  (vol.  viii.). 
E.  Moutier,  La  2^  ep.  de  P.  et  celle  de  Jude  sunt 
auflientiques,  Strasb.  1829.  P.  E.  Picot,  Recher- 
ches  sur  la  2^  ep.  de  Pierre,  Gen.  1829.  (Pro.) 
J.  A.  Delille,  Autlientie  de  la  2^  cp.  de  Pierre, 
Strasb.  1835.  {Pro.)  \i..M^A,g\ms,  Exam,  de  I'nu- 
thent.  de  la  2e  ep.  de  Pierre,  Strasb.  1835.  {Con.) 
A.  L.  C.  Heydenreich,  Ein  Wort  zur  Vertheidigung 
d.  Aechtheit  des  2en  Br.  Petri,  llerborn,  1837. 
L.  Audemars,  La  2e  ep.  de  Pierre,  Gen.  1838. 
{Con.)  A.  L.  Daumas,  Introd.  crit.  a  la  2«  ep.  de 
P.  Strasb.  1845.     {Con.) 

For  references  to  the  more  important  general 
commentaries  which  include  the  Epistles  of  Peter, 
see  the  article  John,  First  Epistle  of,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1441  a.  Among  the  special  commentaries,  passing 
by  earlier  works,  we  may  notice  those  of  Semler, 
Paraphrasis,  etc.  in  Ep.  L  Petri,  Hal.  1783 ;  in 
Ep.  II.  Petri  el  Ep.  Jiidae,  ibid.  1784.  Morus. 
Prcelectt.  in  .lac.  et  Petri  Epp.,  Lips.  1?94.  C. 
G»  Hensler,  Der  le  Br.  Petri  ilbers.,  mit  einem 
Kommentar,  Sulzl).  1813.  J.  J.  Ilottinger,  Epp. 
Jacobi  et  Petri  I.  cum  Vers.  Germ,  et  Comm. 
Lat.,  Lips.  1815.  W.  Steiger,  Der  ersie  Brief 
Petri  .  .  .  ausgelegt,  Berl.  1832,  trans,  by  P.  Fair- 
bairn,  2  vols.  Edinb.  1836  {Bibl.  Cab.  vols,  xiii., 
xiv.).  Wiesinger,  Dtr  le  Br.  d.  Ap.  Petrus  cr- 
kldrt,  Kimigsb.  1856,  and  Der  2"  Br.  d.  Petrusu. 
d.  Br.  d.  Judas,  ibid.  1862  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  2  and  3 
of  Olshausen's  Bibl.  Comm.).  T.  Schott,  Der 
le  Brief  Petri  erklart,  Erlang.  1861,  and  Der 
2e  Br.  P.  u.  d.  Br.  Judd  erklart,  ibid.  1863.     De 
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Wette,  Kurze  Erkl.  der  Brief e  des  Petrus,  Judai 
u.  Jacobus,  3e  Ausg.  beurb.  von  B.  Bruckner, 
Leipz.  1865  (Bd.  iii.  Abth.  i.  of  his  Exeg.  Hand- 
buck).  J.  E.  Huther,  Kr-it.  exeg.  Handb.  Ub.  d. 
1.  Brief  des  Petrus,  den  Br.  d.  Judas,  u.  d.  2. 
Br.  d.  Petrus,  3d  ed.  Gutting.  1867  (Abth.  xii.  of 
IMeyer's  Kommentar).  Fronmiiller,  Die  Briefe 
Petri  u.  d.  Br.  Judd,  theol.-homilet.  bearbeitei, 
2e  Aufl.  Bielefeld,  1861  (Theil  xiv.  of  Lange's  Bi- 
belwerk) ;  translated,  with  additions,  by  J.  L 
Mombert,  N.  Y.  1867,  as  part  of  vol.  ix.  of  Lange's 
Commentary,  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff.  W.  0.  Diet- 
lein,  Der  2e  Br.  Petri,  Berl.  1851.  (Uncritical.) 
F.  Steinfass,  Der  2^  Br.  d.  Ap.  Petrus,  Rost. 
1863.  In  English,  we  also  have  Abp.  Leighton's 
Practical  Commentary  on  the  First  Ep.  of  Peter, 
in  numerous  editions  (highly  esteemed);  Barnes's 
Notes  {Epistles  of  .lames,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude, 
N.  Y.  1847);  John  Brown,  Expos.  Discourses  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  2d  ed.  2  vols. 
Edinb.  1849,  8vo  (reprinted  in  1  voL,  N.  Y.);  J. 
F.  Demare'-.t,  Trans,  and  Exposition  of  the  First 
Ep.  of  Peter,  N.  Y.  1851;  Comm.  on  the  Second 
Ep.  of  Peter,  N.  Y.  1865;  and  Dr.  John  Lillie, 
Lectures  on  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  (f  Pe- 
ter, N.  Y.  1869,  embracing  a  new  translation  of 
the  epistles,  and  a  commentary  both  critical  and 
practical.  Of  the  commentaries  named  above  the 
most  valuable  are  those  of  De  AYette,  Huther, 
and  Wiesinger.  See  further  the  literature  referred 
to  under  Jude,  Epistle  of. 

On  the.  doctrine  of  the  epistles  of  Peter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  on  Biblical  theology  by  Neander, 
Reuss,  Lutterbeck,  Messner,  Schmid,  Lechler,  and 
Baur,  referred  to  under  John,  Gospel  of,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1439  a,  see  B.  Weiss,  Der  petrinische  Lehr- 
begriff,  Berl.  1855,  8vo,  and  the  review  by*Baur  in 
the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1856;  also  G.  F.  Simon,  Etude 
dogm.  sur  S.  Pierre,  Strasb.  1858. 

On  the  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Peter 
one  may  consult  Fal)ricius,  Cod.  apocr.  Novi  Tes- 
tament i  (ed.  2da,  1719);  Grabe's  Spicilegium,  \o\. 
i.  (ed.  alt.  1714);  Tischendorf's  Acta  Apostolorum 
Apocrypha  (1851);  and  Hilgenfeld's  Novum  Test, 
extra  Canonem  receptum,  Va.sc.  iv.  (1866).  Cred- 
ner's  speculations  about  the  Gospel  of  Peter  in  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Einl.  in  die  bibl.  Schriften,  Bd.  i. 
(1832),  are  completely  demolished  by  Mr.  Norton, 
in  a  Note  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels, 1st  ed.  (Bost.  1837),  pp.  ccxxxii.-cclv.  (not 
reprinted  in  the  2d  ed.  of  that  work).  A. 

PETHAHIAH  (ni^nO^l  :  ^eraio;  Alex. 
^eOe'ia:  Pheteia).  1.  A  priest,  over  the  19th  course 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

2.  (4>e0eia;  [Vat.  *a5aia;  Alex.  4>e0€m;  FA. 
*aaia:]  Phatala,  Phalhahia.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  23).  He  is  probably  the  same  who,  with  others 
of  his  tribe,  conducted  the  solemn  service  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fast,  when  "  the  seed  of  Israel  sep- 
arated themselves  from  all  strangers  "  (Neh.  ix.  '5), 
though  his  name  does  not  appear  among  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.). 

3.  (^afloia;  [Vat.  Uadaia  ;  FA.  na0«ja:]  Pha- 
thfdiiit.)  The  son  of  Meshezalieel  and  descendant 
of  Zerah  the  sou  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  24),  who  was 
"  at  the  king's  hand  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
people."  The  "king"  here  is  explained  by  Rashi 
to  be  Darius:  "  he  was  an  associate  in  the  counsel 
of  the  king  Darius  for  all  matters  affecting  the  peo- 
ple, to  speak  to  the  king  concerning  them." 
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PE'THOR  ( ""Til  :  ^aeovpd;  [Alex.  Ba- 
9ovpa-  ar'wlum;  in  Deut.,  LXX.  and  Viilg.  om.]), 
i  town  of  Mesopotamia  where  Balaam  resided  (Num. 
sxii.  5 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4).  Its  position  is  wholly  un- 
known. W.  L.  B. 

PETHU'EL  (bs^r.?:  BaSou^A:  Phatuel). 
The  father  of  the  prophet' Joel  (.loel  i.  1). 

*  The  prophet's  name  was  not  uncommon  (.Joel), 
and  the  addition  of  the  father's  name  distinguished 
him  from  others  who  bore  it.  The  name  is  prob- 
ably =  bS^np,  man  of  God  (Furst,  Ges. ).     H. 

PEUL'THAI  [3syl.]  (\nv'27Q  {wages  of 
Jehovah]:  ^^Xadl;  Alex.  ^oKKadi  ■■  J'hoUnthi). 
Properly  "  PeuUethai ;  "  the  eighth  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

PHA'ATH  MO'AB  ([Vat.]  ^daKei  Mwa^eis; 
[Rom.]  Alex,  i^aad  Ma)a3:  Phocmo),  1  Ksdr.  v. 
11^P.\H,\TH  INIoAB.  In  this  passage  the  number 
(2812)  agrees  with  that  in  Ezra  and  disagrees  with 
Nehemiah. 

PHACA'RETH  {^axaped;  Alex.  *a«opee: 
SacAa/e^/i )  =  PoCHERETH  of  Zebaim  (1  Esdr.  v. 
34). 

PHAFSUR  [2  syl.]  {^aiaovp;  Alex,  ^aia-ov: 
Fosert).  Pashur,  the  priestly  family  (I  Esdr. 
ix.  22). 

PHALDAI'US  [3  syl.]  (*aA5o7os;  [Vat. 
#a\a5oios:]  Faldeus)=VE,DA\xii  4  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
44). 

PHALE'AS  [properly  Phal.e'as]  {^aXalos  ■ 
Eellu)  =  Padon  (1  Esdr.  v.  29). 

PHA'LEC  {U\€K  [or  *aAe/c,  Elz.,  Tisch.]  : 
Phalcg).     Peleg  the  son  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

PHAL'LU  (S^79  [distinguished]:  4>aAA.o's; 
Alex.  ^aWovS-  Phallu).  Pallu  the  son  of  Reuben 
is  so  called  in  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  9. 

PHAL'TI  C^^bQ  \deliverance  of  Jehovah] : 
*a\Ti;  [Vat.  ^aKret:]  Phrdti).  The  son  of 
Laish  of  Gallira,  to  whom  Saul  gave  Michal  in  mar- 
riage after  his  mad  jealousy  had  driven  David  forth 
as  an  outlaw  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  In  2  Sam.  iii.  15 
he  is  called  Phaltiel.  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  129) 
suggests  that  this  forced  marriage  was  a  piece  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  attach  Phalti  to  his 
house.  With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in 
2  Sam.  iii.  16,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 
Michal  is  there  restored  to  David.  "  Her  husband 
went  with  her  along  weeping  behind  her  to  Bahu- 
rim,"  and  there,  in  obedience  to  Abner's  abrupt 
command,  "  Go,  return,"  he  turns  and  disappears 
from  the  scene. 

PHAL'TIEL  (bS'^rp^D  Idelieerance  of  Je- 
hovah] :  4>aATi7')A ;  Phaltiel).  The  same  as  Phalti 
(2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

PHANU'EL  (^avovf,\:  Plianuel).  The 
father  of  Anna,  the  prophetess  of  the  tribe  of  Aser 
(Lukeii.  .30). 

PHAR'ACIM    (^apaKffi;    Alex.    ^apaKeifx: 

Fanon).  The  "  sons  of  Pharacim  "  were  among 
the  servants  of  the  Ten;ple  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 
So  corresponding  name  is  found  in  the  parallel 
narratives  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
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'  PHA'RAOH  [pron.  fa'ro]  (HI?-}?  :  *„- 
paii}-  Ph'irao),  the  common  title  of  the  native 
kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to 
P-KA  or  PH-KA,  "the  Sun,"  of  the  hieroglyph- 
ics. This  identification,  respecting  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland and  General  Felix  (Kawlinson's  Herod,  ii. 
293).     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  original  was 

the  same  as  the  Coptic  O TOO  "  the  king,"  with 
the  article,  RJOTpO,  C^O'K'pO  ;  but  this 
word  appears  not  to  have  been  written,  judging 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
writings,  in  the  times  to  which  the  Scriptures  re- 
fer. The  conjecture  arose  from  the  idea  that  Pha 
raoh  must  signify,  instead  of  merely  implying, 
"  king,"  a  mistake  occasioned  by  a  too  implicit 
confidence  in  the  e.xactness  of  ancient  writers  (.Jo- 
seph. Ant.  viii.  ti,  §  2;  Euseb.  ed.  Seal.  p.  20, 
v.  1). 

By  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  king  was  called 
"the  Sun,"  as  the  representative  on  earth  of  the 
god  RA,  or  "  the  Sun."  It  was  probaldy  on  this 
account  that  more  than  one  of  the  Pharaohs  beat 
in  the  nomen,  in  the  second  royal  ring,  the  title 
"ruler  of  Heliopolis,"  the  city  of  Ra,  HAK-AN, 
as  in  the  case  of  Rameses  III.,  a  distinction  shared, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  Irequenoy  of  the  corresponding  title,  by  Thebes, 
but  by  scarcely  any  other  city."  One  of  the  most 
common  regal  titles,  that  which  almost  always  pre 
cedes  the  nomen,  is  "  Son  of  the  Sun,"  SA-RA 
The  prenomen,  in  the  first  royal  ring,  regularly 
commences  with  a  disc,  the  character  which  repre- 
sents the  sun,  and  this  name  which  the  king  took 
on  his  accession,  thus  comprises  the  title  Pharaoh: 
for  instance,  the  prenomen  of  Psammitiehus  IL,  the 
successor  of  Necho,  is  RA-NUFTi-HAT,  "  Pha- 
raoh "  or  "  Ra  of  the  good  heart."  In  the  period 
before  the  Vlth  dynasty,  when  there  was  but  a 
gingle  ring,  the  use  of  the  word  FiA  was  not  inva- 
riable, many  names  not  commencing  with  it,  as 
SHUFU  or  KHUFU,  the  king  of  the  IVth  dy- 
nasty who  built  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine,  in  rendering  these  names,  whether 
the  king  or  the  divinity  be  meant:  perhaps  in  royal 
names  no  distinction  is  intended,  both  Pharaoh 
and  Ra  being  meant. 

The  word  Pharaoh  occurs  generally  in  the  Bible, 
and  always  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  no  addition, 
for  the  king  of  Egypt.  Sometimes  the  title  "  king 
of  Egypt  "  follows  it,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  last 
two  native  kings  mentioned,  the  proper  name  is 
added,  Pharaoh-Necho,  Pharaoh-IIophra,  with 
sometimes  the  further  addition  "king  (or  the  king) 
of  Egypt."  It  is  remarkable  that  Shishak  and 
Zerah  (if,  as  we  believe,  the  second  were  a  king  of 
Egypt),  and  the  F^thiopians  So  and  Tirhakah,  are 
never  distinctly  called  Pharaoh  (the  mention  of  a 
Pharaoh  during  the  time  of  the  Ethiopians  prob- 
ably referring  to  the  F^gyptian  Sethos),  and  that 
the  latter  were  foreigners  and  the  former  of  foreign 
extraction.  , 

As  se\eral  kings  are  only  mentioned  by  the  title 
"Pharaoh"  in  the  Bible,  it  is  important  to  en- 
deavor to  discriminate  them.  "We  shall  therefore 
here  state  what  is  known  respecting  them  in  order, 


<"  The  kings  who  bear  the  former  title  are  chiefly  of 
the  name  Rameses,  "  Born  of  Ri,'-  the  god  of  Heliop- 
olis, which  renders  the  title  especially  %ppropriate. 
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adding   an   account  of  the  two  Pharaohs  whose 
proper  names  follow  the  title. 

1.  TItv  Pharaoh  of  Abraham.  —  The  Scripture 
narrative  does  not  afford  us  any  clear  indications 
for  the  identification  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham. 
At  the  time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into 
Egypt,  according  to  Hales's  as  well  as  Ussher's 
chronology,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  country, 
or  at  least  Lower  Kgypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  first  and  most  powerful  line  was 
the  XVtli  dynasty,  the  undoubted  territories  of 
which  would  be  first  entered  by  one  coming  from 
the  east.  Manetho  relates  that  Salatis,  the  head 
of  this  line,  established  at  Avaris,  the  Zoan  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  permanent  camp,  at  which  he  resided 
for  part  of  each  year.  [Zoan.]  It  is  noticeable 
that  Sarah  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  Pharaoh's 
house  inmiediately  after  the  coming  of  Abraham; 
and  if  this  were  not  so,  yet,  on  account  of  his  flocks 
and  herds,  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have  gone 
beyond  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  always 
more  or  less  occupied  by  nomad  tribes.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Pharaoh  gave  Abraham  camels,  for 
we  read,  that  Pharaoli  "  entreated  Abrani  well  for 
Sarah"s  sake:  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he 
asses,  and  menservants,  and  maidservants,  and  she 
asses,  and  camels  "  (Gen.  xii.  16),  where  it  appears 
that  this  property  was  the  gift  of  Pharaoh,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  patriarch  afterwards  held  an 
Egyptian  bondwoman,  Hagar,  confirms  the  infer- 
ence. If  so,  the  present  of  camels  wculd  argue 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd  king,  for  no 
evidence  has  been  found  in  the  sculptures,  paint- 
ings, and  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  that  in  the  Pha- 
raonic  ages  the  camel  was  used,  or  even  known 
there,"  and  this  omission  can  be  best  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  hateful  to  the 
Egyptians  as  of  great  value  to  their  enemies  the 
Shepherds. 

The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  (ac- 
cording to  the  chronology  we  hold  most  probable), 
was  about  li.  c.  2081,  which  would  accord  with  the 
time  of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  XVth  dynasty,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning. 

2.  The  I'h'iraoh  (>/'  Joseph.  —The  history  of 
Joseph  contains  many  particulars  as  to  the  Pha- 
raoh whose  minister  he  became.  We  first  hear  of 
him  as  the  arbitrary  master  who  imprisoned  his 
two  servants,  and  then, on  his  birthday-feast,  rein- 
stated the  one  and  hanged  the  other.  We  next 
read  of  his  dreams,  how  he  consulted  the  magicians 
and  wise  men  of  Egypt,  and  on  their  failing  to  in- 
terpret them,  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers, sent  for  Joseph  from  the  prison,  and  after 
he  had  heard  his  interpretation  and  counsel,  chose 
him  as  governor  of  the  country-,  taking,  as  it 
seems,  the  advice  of  his  servants.  The  sudden  ad- 
vancement of  a  despised  stranger  to  the  highest 
place  under  the  king  is  important  as  showing  his 
absolute  power  and  manner  of  governing.  Prom 
this  time  we  read  more  of  Joseph  than  of  Pharaoh. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  Pharaoh  liberally  re- 
ceived Joseph's  kindred,  allowing  them  to  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  where  he  had  cattle.  The  last 
mention  of  a  Phar.ioli  in  Joseph's  history  is  in  the 
accoimt  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Jacob.  It  has 
been  supposed  from  the  following  passage  that  the 

a  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted'  that  a  hiero- 
glyphic representing  the  head  and  neck  of  the  camel 
ie  found  od  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
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position  of  Joseph  had  then  become  changed.  "  Jo- 
seph spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  saying.  If 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray  * 
you,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  saying.  My  father  made 
me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die:  m  my  grave  which  I 
have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there 
shalt  thou  bury  me.  Xow  therefore  let  me  go  up, 
I  pray  thee,  and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come 
again.  And  Pharaoh  said.  Go  up  and  bury  thy 
father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear  "  (Gen.  1. 
4-6).  The  account  of  the  embalming  of  Jacob,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  "  Joseph  commanded  his 
servants  the  physicians  to  embalm  his  father"  (ver. 
2),  shows  the  position  of  Joseph,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  the  narrative  of  the  subsequent 
journey  into  Palestine.  "  And  Joseph  went  up  to 
bury  his  father :  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  ser- 
vants of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all 
the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  house: 
only  their  little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their 
herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  And  there 
went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horsemen :  and 
it  was  a  very  great  company"  (7-9).  To  make 
such  an  expedition  as  this,  with  perhaps  risk  of  a 
hostile  encounter,  would  no  doubt  require  special 
permission,  and  from  .Joseph's  whole  history  we  can 
understand  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to  ask  a 
favor  for  himself,  while  it  is  most  natural  that  he 
should  have  explained  that  he  had  no  further  mo- 
tive in  the  journey.  The  fear  of  his  brethren  that 
after  their  father's  death  he  would  take  vengeance 
on  them  for  their  former  cruelty,  and  his  declara- 
tion that  he  would  nourish  them  and  their  little 
ones,  prove  he  still  held  a  high  position.  His  dying 
charge  does  not  indicate  that  the  persecution  had 
then  commenced,  and  that  it  had  not  seems  quite 
clear  from  the  naiTative  at  the  beginning  of  Ex- 
odus. It  thus  appears  that  Joseph  retained  his 
position  until  Jacob's  death ;  and  it  is  therefore 
probable,  nothing  being  stated  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  Pharaoh  who  made  Joseph  governor  was 
on  the  throne  during  the  time  that  he  seems  to 
have  held  oSice,  twenty-six  years.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  "new  king"  "which  knew  not  Jo- 
seph" (Ex.  i.  8)  was  head  of  a  new  dynasty.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  he  was  the  inmiediate  succes- 
sor of  this  Pharaoh,  as  the  interval  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor  to  the  beginning  of  the 
oppression  was  not  less  than  eighty  years,  and  prob- 
ably much  more. 

The  chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line 
to  which  this  Pharaoh  belonged,  are  that  he  was  a 
despotic  monarch,  ruling  all  I'-gypt,  who  followed 
Egyptian  customs,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  set  them 
aside  when  he  thought  fit;  that  he  seems  to  have 
desired  to  gain  complete  power  over  the  Egyptians ; 
and  that  he  favored  strangers.  These  particulars 
certainly  appear  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that 
he  was  an  Egyptianized  foreigner  rather  than  an 
Egyptian ;  and  M.  !Mariette's  recent  discoveries  at 
Zoan,  or  Avaris,  have  positively  settled  what  was 
the  great  difficulty  to  most  scholars  in  the  way  of 
this  view,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Shep- 
herds, of  at  least  one  dynasty,  were  so  thoroughly 
Egyptianized  that  they  executed  monuments  of  an 
p^gyptian  character,  differing  alone  in  a  peculiarity 
of  style.  Before,  however,  we  state  the  main  heads 
of  argument  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the  Phtfraoh 
of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd,  it  will  be  well  to  men- 
tion the  grounds  of  the  theories  that  make  him  an 
Egyptian.     Baron  Bunsen  supposed  that  he  was 
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Sesertesen  I.,  the  head  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  on 
account  of  the  njention  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription 
of  a  famine  in  that  king's  reign.  This  identifica- 
tion, although  receiving  some  support  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Sesostris,  a  name  rea- 
sonably traceable  to  Sesertesen,  di\ided  the  land 
and  raised  his  chief  revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by 
the  holders,  must  be  abandoned,  since  the  calamity 
recorded  does  not  approach  Joseph's  famine  in  char- 
acter, and  as  the  age  is  almost  certainly  too  remote. 
According  to  our  reckoning  this  king  began  to  reign 
about  B.  c.  2080,  and  Baron  Bunsen  places  him 
much  earlier,  so  that  this  idea  is  not  tenable,  unless 
we  take  the  long  chronology  of  the  Judges,  and 
hold  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  lasted  430  years. 
If  we  take  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  Jo- 
seph's Pharaoh  would  have  been  a  kmg  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  unless,  with  Bunsen,  we 
lengthen  the  Hebrew  chronology  before  the  Ex- 
odus as  arbitrarily  as,  in  adopting  that  date,  we 
shorten  it  after  the  Exodus.  To  the  idea  that  this 
king  was  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  there  is  this  ob- 
jection, which  we  hold  to  be  fatal,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  that  line,  often  recording  the  events  of 
almost  every  year,  present  no  trace  of  the  remark- 
able circumstances  of  Joseph's  rule.  Whether  we 
take  Ussher's  or  Hales's  "date  of  the  Exodus,  Jo- 
seph's government  would  fall  before  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  and  during  the  Shepherd  period.  (By 
the  Shepherd  period  is  generally  understood  the 
period  after  the  Xllth  dynasty  and  before  the 
XVIIIth,  during  which  the  foreigners  were  domi- 
nant over  Egypt,  although  it  is  possible  that  they 
already  held  part  of  the  country  at  an  earlier  time. ) 
If,  discarding  the  idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was 
an  Egyptian,  we  turn  to  the  old  view  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  a  view  almost  inevitable 
if  we  infer  that  he  ruled  during  the  Shepherd  pe- 
riod, we  are  struck  with  the  fitness  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Biblical  narrative.  These  foreign 
rulers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  Egyptiaiuzed, 
yet  the  account  of  JManetho,  if  we  somewhat  lessen 
the  coloring  that  we  niiiy  suppose  national  hatred 
gave  it,  is  now  shown  to  lie  correct  in  making  them 
disregard  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  country  they 
had  subdued.  They  were  evidently  powerful  mili- 
tary despots.  As  foreigners  ruling  what  was 
ti'eated  as  a  conquered  country,  if  not  actually  won 
by  force  of  arms,  they  would  have  encour.aged  for- 
eign settlers,  particularly  in  their  own  especial  re- 
gion in-  tlie  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Joseph  seems  to  have  had  cattle  (Gen.  xlvii. 
5,  6).  It  is  very  unlikely,  unless  we  suppose  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  that  an  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh,  with  the  acquiescence  of  his  counsel- 
ors, should  have  chosen  a  Ilelirew  slave  as  his  chief 
officer  of  state.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that  the 
Pharaoh  to  whom  .lacob  came  was  tlie  Shepherd 
Apophis;  and  although  it  may  be  replied  that  this 
identification  was  simply  a  result  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  dynasties  to  his  view  of  Hebrew  chonology, 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  seems  to  have  altered 
the  very  dynasty  of  A|)ophis,  both  in  its  number 
(making  it  the  XVIIth  instead  of  the  XVth),  and 
in  its  duration,  as  though  he  were  convinced  tliat 
this  king  was  really  the  Pharaoh  of  .Joseph,  and 
must  therefore  be  brought  to  his  time.  Apophis 
belonged  to  the  XVth  dynasty,  which  was  certainly 
of  Shepherds,  and  the  most  powerful  foreign  line, 
for  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  at  least  one  if  not 
two  more.  This  dynasty,  according  to  our  view  of 
Egyptian  chronology,  ruled  for  either  28-i  years 
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(Africanus),  or  259  years  10  months  (.Josephua), 
from  about  b.  c.  2080.  If  Hales's  chronology, 
which  we  would  slightly  modify,  be  correct,  the 
government  of  Joseph  fell  under  this  dynasty,  [and,] 
commencing  about  b.  c.  187(!,  which  would  be  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  or  perhaps  the  last 
king  of  the  dynasty,  was  possibly  in  the  time  of 
Apophis,  who  ended  the  line  according  to  Africa- 
nus. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  dynasty  is  said 
to  have  been  of  Phoenicians,  and  if  so  was  probably 
of  a  stock  predominantly  Shemite,  a  circumstance 
in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
government  and  character  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh, 
whose  act  in  making  Joseph  his  chief  minister  finds 
its  parallels  in  Shemite  history,  and  in  that  of  na- 
tions which  derived  their  customs  from  Shemites. 
An  E'jyptian  king  would  scarcely  give  so  high  a 
place  to  any  but  a  native,  and  that  of  the  military 
or  priestly  class;  but,  as  already  remarked,  this 
may  have  been  due  to  divine  interposition. 

This  king  appears,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
to  have  reigned  from  .loseph's  appointment  (or, 
perhaps,  somewhat  earlier,  since  he  was  already 
on  the  throne  when  he  imprisoned  his  servants), 
until  Jacob's  death,  a  period  of  at  least  twenty- 
six  years,  from  b.  c.  cir.  187G  to  1850,  and  to 
have  been  the  fifth  or  sixth  king  of  the  XVth  dy- 
nasty. 

o.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. — The  first 
persecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  from  the  second, 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  especially  as  he  com- 
menced, and  probably  long  carried  on,  the  persecu- 
tion. Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Pliaraoh, 
there  has  been  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  line 
to  which  the  oppressor  belonged.  The  general 
view  is  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  and  this  at  first 
sight  is  a  probable  inference  from  the  narrative,  if 
the  line  under  which  the  Israelites  were  protected 
be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Shepherds.  The 
Biblical  history  here  seems  to  justify  clearer  deduc- 
tions than  before.  We  read  that  .loseph  and  his 
brethren  and  that  generation  died,  and  that  the 
Israelites  multiplied  and  became  very  mighty  and 
filled  the  land.  Of  the  events  of  the  inter\al  be- 
tween Jacob's  death  and  the  oppression  we  know 
almost  nothing;  but  the  calamity  to  Ephraiui's 
house,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  sons  by  the  men  of 
Oath,  born  as  it  seems  in  Egypt  [Beriah],  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  Israelites  had  become  a 
tribut.ary  tribe,  settled  in  Goshen,  and  beginnhig 
to  show  that  warlike  vigor  that  is  so  strong  a  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Abraham,  that  is  not  want- 
ing in  Jacob's,  and  that  fitted  their  posterity  for 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  beginning  of  the  op- 
pression is  thus  narrated :  "  Now  there  arose  a  new 
king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Ex.  i.  8). 
T'he  expression,  "  a  new  king  "  (comp.  "  another 
king,"  Acts  vii.  18),  does  not  necessitate  the  idea 
of  a  change  of  dynasty,  but  fa\ors  it.  The  next 
two  verses  are  extremely  important :  "  And  he  said 
unto  his  people.  Behold,  the  i)eople  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than  we:  come 
on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them;  lest  they  multi- 
ply, and  it  come  to  pass  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and 
fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of  the 
land  "  (0,  10).  Here  it  is  stated  that  Pharaoh  ruled 
a  people  of  smaller  numbers  and  less  strensj;th  tlian 
tile  Israelites,  whom  he  feared  lest  they  should  join 
with  some  enemies  in  a  possible  war  in  Egypt,  \^nd 
so  leave  the  country.     In  order  to  weaken  the  la 
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raelites  he  adopted  a  subtle  policy  which  is  next 
related.  "  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  task- 
masters to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens.  And 
they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pithoni  and 
Eaanises  "  (11).  The  name  of  the  second  of  these 
cities  has  been  considered  a  most  important  point 
of  evidence.  They  multiplied  notwithstanding,  .and 
the  persecution  apparently  increased.  They  vi-ere 
employed  in  brickmaking  and  other  labor  connected 
with  building,  and  perhaps  also  in  making  pottery 
(Ps.  Ixxxi.  6).  This  bondage  producing  no  effect, 
Pharaoh  commanded  the  two  Hebrew  midwives  to 
kill  every  male  child  as  it  was  born ;  but  they  de- 
ceived him,  and  the  people  continued  to  increase. 
He  then  made  a  fresli  attempt  to  enfeeble  them. 
"  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people,  saying. 
Every  son  that  is  born  ye  shall  east  into  the  river, 
and  every  daughter  ye  shall  save  alive  "'  (•22).  How 
long  this  last  infamous  command  was  in  force  we 
do  not  know,  probably  but  for  a  short  time,  unless 
it  was  constantly  evaded,  otherwise  the  number  of 
the  Israelites  would  have  been  checked.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Aaron  was  three  year.s  older  than 
Moses,  so  that  we  might  suppose  that  the  command 
was  issued  after  his  birth;  but  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  fear  of  the  mother  of  JMoses,  at  his 
birth,  may  have  been  because  she  lived  near  a  royal 
residence,  as  appears  from  the  finding  of  the  child 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  story  of  his  exposure 
and  rescue  shows  that  even  the  oppressor's  daugh- 
ter could  feel  pity,  and  disobey  her  father's  com- 
mand ;  while  in  her  saving  Moses,  who  was  to  ruin 
her  house,  is  seen  the  retributive  justice  that  so 
often  makes  the  tyrant  pass  by  and  even  protect, 
as  Pharaoh  must  liave  done,  the  instrument  of  his 
future  punislmient.  The  etymology  of  the  name  of 
Moses  does  not  aid  us:  if  Egyptian,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  a  foreigner;  if  foreign,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  an  I'-gyptian  to  a  foreign  child.  It 
is  important  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted  Mo- 
ses as  her  son,  and  that  he  was  taught  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt.  The  persecution  continued, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  tiays,  when  Moses 
was  grown,  that  he  went  out  imto  his  brethren,  and 
looked  on  their  burdens :  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian 
smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  And  he 
looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw 
that  [there  was]  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian, 
and  hid  him  in  tlie  sand"'  (ii.  11,  12).  When 
Pharaoh  attempted  to  slay  Moses,  he  fled  into  the 
land  of  Midian.  From  the  statement  in  Hebrews 
that  he  "refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharanh's 
daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  tlie  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt "  (xi. 
24-26),  it  is  evident  that  the  adoption  was  no  mere 
form,  and  this  is  a  point  of  evidence  not  to  be 
slighted.  While  Moses  was  in  Midian  Pharaoh 
died,  .iiid  the  narrative  implies  that  this  was  shortly 
before  the  events  preceding  the  Exodus. 

This  Pharaoh  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  king  of  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  dy- 
nasty ;  we  believe  that  he  was  of  a  line  earlier  than 
either.  The  chief  points  in  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  former  opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Ka- 
amses,  whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the 
oppressors  was  a  king  Rameses,  and  the  probable 
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change  of  line  The  first  king  of  this  name  known 
was  head  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  or  last  king  of  the 
XVIIIth.  According  to  Manetho's  story  of  the 
Exodus,  a  story  so  contradictory  to  historical  truth 
as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  mention,  the  Israelites 
left  Eirypt  in  the  reign  of  JMenptah,  who  was  great 
grandson  of  the  first  Rameses,  and  son  and  succes- 
sor of  the  second.  This  king  is  held  by  some 
Egyptologists  to  have  reigned  aliout  the  time  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
obtainable  from  the  genealogies.  There  is  however 
good  reason  to  place  these  kings  much  later;  in 
which  case  Rameses  I.  would  be  the  oppressor; 
but  then  the  building  of  Raamses  could  not  be 
placed  in  his  reign  without  a  disregard  of  Helirew 
chronology.  But  the  argument  that  there  is  no 
earlier  known  king  Rameses  loses  much  of  its 
weight  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  sons 
of  Aahmes,  head  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  who 
reigned  about  two  hundred  years  before  Rameses 
I.,  bore  the  same  name,  besides  that  very  many 
names  of  kings  of  the  Shepiierd  period,  perhaps  of 
two  whole  dynasties,  are  unknown.  Aj^ainst  this 
one  fact,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded, 
we  must  weigh  the  general  evidence  of  the  history, 
which  shows  us  a  king  app,arently  governing  a  part 
of  Egypt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  Israelites, 
and  fearing  a  war  in  the  country.  Like  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus,  he  seems  to  have  dwelt  in 
Lower  Egypt,  probably  at  Avaris."  (Compare  this 
condition. with  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  later 
part  of  the  XV^IlIth  and  of  the  XlXth  dynasties; 
rulers  of  an  empire,  governing  a  united  country 
from  which  the  head  of  their  line  had  driven  the 
Shepherds.  The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  seems 
at  first  sight  extremely  probalde,  especially  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shep- 
herd king.  The  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  at  the 
commencement  of  this  dynasty  would  have  natu- 
rally caused  an  innnediate  or  gradual  oppression  of 
the  Israelites.  Put  it  must  l)e  remembered  that 
what  we  have  just  said  of  the  power  of  some  kings 
of  this  dynasty  is  almost  as  true  of  their  predeces- 
sors. The  silence  of  the  historical  monuments  is 
also  to  l)e  weighed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  nu- 
merous they  are,  and  that  we  might  expect  many 
of  the  events  of  the  opjtression  to  be  recorded  if  the 
E.xodus  were  not  noticed.  If  we  assign  this  Pha- 
raoh to  the  age  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  which 
our  view  of  Hebrew  chronology  would  probably 
oblige  us  to  do,  we  have  still  to  determine  whether 
he  were  a  Shepherd  or  an  Egyptian.  If  a  Shep- 
herd, he  must  have  been  '  of  the  XVIth  or  the 
XVIlth  dynasty;  and  that  he  was  Egyptianized 
does  not  aftbrd  any  argument  against  this  supposi- 
tiim,  since  it  appears  that  foreign  kings,  who  can 
only  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  two  lines,  had 
Egyptian  names.  In  corrobor;ition  of  this  view 
we  quote  a  remarkable  passage  that  does  not  seem 
otherwise  explicable:  "My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and  the 
Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (Is.  lii. 
4):  which  may  be  compared  with  the  allusions  to 
tlie  Exodus  in  a  prediction  of  the  same  prophet 
respecting  Assyria  (x.  24,  26).  Our  inference  is 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  kings  bearing 
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a  name  almost  certainly  an  Egyptian  translation 
of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  regal  title,  are  among 
tliose  apparently  of  the  Shepherd  age  in  the  Turin 
Papyrus  (Lepsius,  Koniysbucli,  taf.  xviii.  xix.  275, 
285). 

The  reign  of  this  king  probably  coninienced  a 
little  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  which  we  place 
i».  c.  17;i2,  and  seems  to  have  lasted  upwards  of 
forty  years,  perhaps  much  more. 

4.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  —  What  is 
known  of  the  I'liaraoh  of  the  Exodus  is  rather  bio- 
graphical than  historical.  It  does  not  add  much  to 
our  means  of  identifying  the  line  of  the  oppressors 
excepting  by  the  indications  of  race  his  character 
affords.  His  life  is  spoken  of  in  other  articles. 
[Plagues,  etc.]  His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once 
impious  and  superstitious,  alternately  rebelling  and 
sul)mitting.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  his  magicians  could  work  the  same  wonders 
as  Moses  and  Aaron,  yet  even  then  he  begged  that 
the  frogs  might  be  taken  away,  and  to  the  end  he 
prayed  that  a  plague  might  be  removed,  promising 
a  concession  to  the  Israelites,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
respited  failed  to  keep  his  word.  Tliis  is  not  strange 
in  a  character  principally  influenced  by  fear,  and 
history  abounds  in  jiarallels  to  Pharaoh.  His 
vacillation  only  ended  when  he  lost  his  army  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Israelites  were  finally  delivered 
out  of  his  hand.  Whether  he  himself  was  drowned 
has  been  considered  matter  of  uncertainty,  as  it 
is  not  so  stated  in  the  account  of  the  P^xodus. 
Another  passage,  however,  appears  to  affirm  it  (Ps. 
cxxxvi.  15).  It  seems  to  be  too  great  a  latitude 
of  criticism  either  to  argue  that  the  expression  in 
this  passage  indicates  the  overthrow  but  not  the 
death  of  the  king,  especially  as  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sio'n  '-sliaked  off"  or  •' threw  in  "  is  very  literal, 
or  that  it  is  only  a  strong  Semitic  expression. 
Besides,  throughout  the  preceding  history  his  end 
is  foreshadowed,  and  is,  perhaps,  positively  foretold 
in  Ex.  ix.  15;  though  this  passage  may  be  rendered 
"  For  now  I  might  have  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  migiit  have  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with 
pestilence;  and  thou  wouldest  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  earth,"  as  by  Kalisch  ( Comment artj  in 
loc),  instead  of  as  in  the  A.  Y. 

Although  we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  lor 
abandoning  the  theory  that  places  the  Exodus  under 
the  XlXth  dynasty,  it  m.ay  be  well  to  notice  an 
additional  and  conclusive  argument  for  rejecting  as 
unhistorical  the  tale  preserved  by  Manetho,  which 
makes  Menptah,  the  son  of  Kanieses  H.,  the  Pha- 
raoh in  whose  reign  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  This 
tale  was  commonly  current  in  Egypt,  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that  tlie  historian  gives  it  only  on  the 
authority  of  tradition.  M.  Mariette's  recent  dis- 
coveries have  added  to  the  evidence  we  already  had 
on  the  subject.  In  this  story  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  rebels  was  that  they  had  allotted  to 
them  by  Amenophis,  or  Menptah,  the  city  of  Avaris 
formerly  held  by  the  Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins. 
That  the  [jeople  to  whom  this  place  was  given  were 
working  in  the  quarries  east  of  the  Nile  is  enough 
of  itself  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  narrative,  for 
tliere  appear  tu  liave  been  no  quarries  north  of 
those  opposite  Mcmpliis,  from  wliich  Avaris  was 
distant  nearly  the  wiiule  length  of  the  Delta;  but 
when  it  is  found  that  this  very  king,  as  well  as  his 
father,  adorned  the  great  temple  of  Avaris,  the 
story  is  seen  to  l)e  essentially  false.  Yet  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  calamity  occurred  about  this 
time,  with  which  the  l*>gyi)fians  willfully  or  igno- 
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rantly  confounded  the  Exodus:  if  they  did  90 
ignorantly,  there  would  be  an  argument  that  this 
event  took  place  during  the  Shepherd  period,  which 
was  probably  in  after  times  an  obscure  part  of  the 
annals  of  Egypt. 

The  character  of  this  Pharaoh  finds  its  parallel 
among  the  Assyrians  rather  than  the  Egyptians. 
The  impiety  of  the  oppressor  and  that  of  Sennach- 
erib are  remarkably  similar,  though  Sennacherib 
seems  to  have  been  more  resolute  in  his  resistance 
than  Pharaoh.  Tliis  resemblance  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  especially  as  it  seems  to  indicate  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  .Vssyrians  and  kindred  nations, 
for  national  character  was  more  marked  in  an- 
tiquity than  it  is  now  in  most  peoples,  doubtless 
because  isolation  was  then  general  and  is  now 
special.  Thus,  the  Egyptian  monuments  show  us 
a  people  highly  reverencing  their  gods  and  even 
tiiose  of  other  nations,  the  most  powerful  kings 
appearing  as  suppliants  in  the  representations  of 
the  temples  and  tombs;  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
on  the  contrary,  the  kings  are  seen  rather  as  pro- 
tected by  the  gods  than  as  worshipping  them,  so 
that  we  understand  how  in  such  a  country  the 
famous  decree  of  Darius,  which  Daniel  disoI)eyed, 
could  be  enacted.  Again  the  Egyptians  do  not 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  their  enemies  were  sup- 
ported by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egypt,  whereas 
the  Assyrians  considered  their  gods  as  more  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  nations  they  subdued.  This 
is  important  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  was  an 
Assyrian. 

Kespecting  the  time  of  tliis  king  we  can  only  say 
that  he  was  reigning  for  about  a  year  or  more  before 
the  Exodus,  which  we  place  b.  c.  1G52. 

Before  speaking  of  the  later  Pharaohs  we  may 
mention  a  point  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  iden- 
tification of  these  earlier  ones.  The  accounts  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  XYIIIth, 
XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties  have  not  been  found 
to  contain  any  reference  to  the  Israelites.  Hence 
it  might  be  supposed  that  in  their  days,  or  at  least 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  the  Israelites 
were  not  yet  in  the  Promised  Land.  There  is, 
however,  an  almost  equal  silence  as  to  the  Ca- 
naanite  nations.  The  land  itself,  KANANA  or 
KANAAN,  is  indeed  mentioned  as  invaded,  as 
well  as  those  of  KHETA  and  AMAR,  referring  to 
the  Hittites  and  Amorites;  Init  the  latter  two 
must  have  been  branches  of  those  nations  seated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  A  recently  discov- 
ered record  of  Thothmes  III.  pul)lished  by  M.  de 
lioug^,  in  the  Heme  Archt'ohn/ique  (Nov.  1861, 
pp.  34:4  ff.),  contains  many  names  of  Canaanite 
towns  conquered  by  that  king,  but  not  one  recog- 
nized as  Israelite.  These  Canaanite  names  are, 
moreover,  on  tne  Israelite  borders,  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  It  is  interesting  that  a  great 
battle  is  shown  to  have  been  won  by  this  king 
at  Megiddo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Egyp- 
tians either  aljstained  from  attacking  the  Israelites 
from  a  recollection  of  the  calamities  of  the  Exo- 
dus, or  that  they  were  on  friendly  terms.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  Egyptians  were  granted 
privileges  in  the  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  7),  and  that 
Shishak,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  after  the  Exodus 
whom  we  know  to  have  invaded  the  Hebrew  terri- 
tories, was  of  foreign  extraction,  if  not  actually  a 
foreigner. 

5.  Pharaoh,  faiher-in-laie  of  Mered.  — In  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mention  is  made 
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of  the  daugl  ter  of  Pharaoh,  married  to  an  Israel- 
ite; "Bithiah  the  daughter  of  a  I^haraoh,  which 
Mered  took"  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).  That  the  name 
Pharaoh  here  probably  designates  an  Egyptian 
king  we  liave  already  shown,  and  observed  that  the 
date  of  Mered  is  doubtful,  although  it  is  likely 
that  he  lived  before,  or  not  much  after,  the  Exo- 
dus. [Bithiah.]  It  may  be  added  that  the 
name  Miriam,  of  one  of  the  family  of  Mered  (17), 
apparently  his  sister,  or  perhaps  a  daughter  by 
Bithiah,  suggests  tliat  this  part  of  the  genealogies 
may  refer  to  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  This 
marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  is  perhaps  less 
probable  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than 
that  a  Shepherd  king  would  have  done  so,  before 
the  oppression.  But  Bithiah  may  have  been  taken 
in  war  after  the  Exodus,  by  the  surprise  of  a  cara- 
van, or  in  a  foray. 

6.  Pharaoh,  fatlter-ln-lnw  of  Iladud  the  Edvtii- 
ite. —  Among  the  enemies  who  were  .raised  up 
against  Solomon  was  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  had  escaped  as  a  child  from  the 
slaughter  of  his  nation  by  Joab.  We  read  of  him 
and  his  servants,  "  And  they  arose  out  of  Midian, 
and  came  to  Paran :  and  they  took  meii  with  them 
out  of  Paran,  and  they  came  to  I'gypt,  imto  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt ;  who  gave  him  ai:  house,  and 
appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  land.  And 
Hadad  found  great  fa\or  in  the  sight  of  Phai-aoh, 
so  that  he  gave  him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own 
wife,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the  queen.  And  tlie 
sister  of  Tahpenes  bare  him  Genubath  his  son, 
whom  Tahpenes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's  house:  and 
Genubath  was  in  Pharaoh's  household  among  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh"  (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  When,  how- 
ever, Hadad  heard  that  David  and  Joab  were  both 
dead,  he  asked  Pharaoh  to  let  him  return  to  his 
country,  and  was  unwillingly  allowed  to  go  (21, 
22).  Probably  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  an 
Egyptian  mining-station  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  so  obtained  guides  to  conduct  them  into 
Egypt.  There  they  were  received  in  accordance 
with  the  Egyptian  policy,  but  with  the  especial 
favor  that  seems  to  have  been  shown  about  this 
time  towards  the  eastern  neighbors  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  XXIld  dynasty  of 
foreign  extraction.  For  the  identification  of  this 
Pharaoh  we  have  chronological  indications,  and 
the  name  of  his  wife.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  history  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely 
obscure,  neither  the  monuments  nor  JIanetho  giv- 
ing us  clear  information  as  to  the  kings.  It 
appears  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  XXth 
dynasty  the  high-priests  of  Amen,  the  god  of 
Thebes,  gained  great  power,  and  at  last  supplanted 
the  Hameses  family,  at  least  in  Upper  Egypt.  At 
the  same  time  a  line  of  Tanite  kings,  Manetho's 
XXIst  dynasty,  seems  to  ha\e  ruled  in  Lower 
Egypt.  From  the  latest  part  of  the  XXth  dynasty 
three  houses  appear  to  have  reigned  at  the  same 
time.  The  feeble  XXth  dynasty  was  probably 
soon  extinguished,  Vmt  the  jiriest- rulers  and  the 
Tanites  appear  to  ha\  e  reigned  contemporaneously, 
until  they  were  both  succeeded  by  the  ]?ubastites 
of  the  XXIId  dj'iiasty,  of  whom  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Bible,  was  the  first.  The  monu- 
ments have  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  the 
high-priests,  perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of 
the  Tanites;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Mane- 
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tho's  Tanite  line  does  not  include  some  of  the 
former,  and  we  have  no  means  of  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  its  numliers.  It  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pharaohs  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solo 
mon  were  Tanites,  as  Tanis  was  nearest  to  the 
Israelite  territory.  We  have  therefore  to  compare 
the  chronological  indications  of  Scripture  with  the 
list  of  this  dynasty.  Shishak,  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere,  must  have  begun  to  reign  in  about  the 
24th  or  25th  year  of  Solomon  (b.  c.  cir.  990-989). 
[Chronology.]  The  conquest  of  Edom  prob- 
ably took  place  some  50  years  earlier.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred  that  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  of 
ICgypt  who  may  have  nded  at  least  25  years, 
probably  ceasing  to  govern  before  Solomon  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh  early  in  his  reign;  for 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  protector  of  David's 
enemy  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  Solomon, 
unless  he  were  a  poweiless  king,  which  appears  was 
not  the  case  with  Solomon's  father-in-law.  This 
would  give  a  reign  of  25  years,  or  25  -f-  x  separ- 
ated from  the  close  of  the  dynasty  by  a  period  of 
24  or  25  years.  According  to  Africanus,  the  fist 
of  the  XXIst  dynasty  is  as  follows:  Smendes,  26 
years;  Psusennes,  46  ;  Nephelcheres,  4 ;  Amenothis, 
9;  Osochor,  6:  Psinaches,  9;  Psusennes,  14;  but 
Eusebius  gives  the  second  king  41,  and  the  last, 
35  years,  and  his  numbers  make  up  the  sum  of 
130  years,  which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  assign- 
ing to  the  dynasty.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of 
Eusebius,  Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh 
to  whom  Hadad  fled,  and  Psusennes  II.  the  father- 
in-law  of  Solomon;  but  the  nunjliers  of  Africanus 
would  substitute  Psu.sennes  I.,  and  probably  Psina- 
ches. We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  the  reigns 
did  not  overlap,  or  were  not  separated  by  inter- 
vals, and  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  considered 
relialile  until  tested  by  the  monuments.  The  royal 
names  of  the  period  have  been  searched  in  vain 
for  any  one  resembling  Tahpenes.  If  the  Egyp- 
tian equivalent  to  the  similar  geographical  name 
Tahpanhes,  etc.,  were  known,  we  might  have 
some  clew  to  that  of  this  queen.  [Tahpekes; 
Tahpanhes.] 

7.  Pharaoh,  J'ather-in-law  of  l<clumo7i.  —  In  the 
narrative  of  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  after 
the  account  of  the  deaths  of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and 
Shimei,  and  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar,  we  read : 
"  And  the  kingdom  was  established  in  the  hand  of 
Solomon.  And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he 
had  made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house,  and 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
round  about"'  (1  K.  ii.  46,  iii.  1).  The  events 
mentioned  before  the  marriage  belong  altogether 
to  the  very  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign, 
excepting  the  matter  of  Shimei,  which  extending 
through  three  years  is  carried  on  to  its  completion. 
The  mention  that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the 
city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  citj-wall,  were  building,  shows 
that  the  marriage  took  place  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  the  Temple  was 
finished,  having  been  commenced  in  the  fourth 
year  (vi.  1,  37,  38).  It  is  also  evident  that  this 
alliance  was  before  Solomon's  falling  away  into 
idolatry  (iii.  3),  of  which  the  Egyptian  queen  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes.  From 
this  chronological  indication  it  appears  that  the 
marriage  must  have  taken  place  betfleen  about  24 
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and  11  years  before  Shishak's  accession.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  it  seems  certain  that  Solomon's 
father-in-law  was  not  the  Pharaoh  who  was  reign- 
ing when  Hadad  left  Egypt.  Both  Pharaohs,  as 
already  shown,  cannot  yet  be  identified  in  Mane- 
tho's  list.     [Pharaoh's  Daughter.] 

This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine, 
which  is  thus  incidentally  mentioned,  where  the 
building  of  (Jezer  liy  Solomon  is  recorded:  "  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt  had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer, 
and  burnt  it  witli  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given  it  [for]  a  present 
unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife"  (ix.  16).  This 
is  a  very  curious  historical  circumstance,  for  it 
shows  that  in  the  reign  of  David  or  Solomon,  more 
probably  the  latter,  an  Egyptian  king,  apparently 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Israelite  monarch, 
conducted  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  and  be- 
sieged and  captured  a  Canaanite  city.  This  occur- 
rence warns  us  against  the  supposition  that  similar 
expeditions  could  not  have  occurred  in  earlier  times 
without  a  war  with  the  Israelites.  Its  incidental 
mention  also  shows  the  danger  of  inferring,  from 
the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  any  such  earlier  expe- 
dition, that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.   [PaIj- 

KSTINK,  p.  22yi,  II.] 

This  Egyptian  alliance  is  the  first  indication, 
after  the  days  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Egypt 
which  was  distinctly  forbidden  in  the  Law,  and 
produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  in  later 
times.  The  native  kings  of  Egypt  and  the  Ethio- 
pians readily  supported  the  Hebrews,  and  were  un- 
willing to  make  war  upon  them,  but  they  rendered 
them  mere  tributaries,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
enmity  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If  the  Hebrews 
did  not  incur  a  direct  punishment  for  their  leaning 
to  Egypt,  it  nmst  have  weakened  their  trust  in  the 
Divine  favor,  and  paralyzed  their  efforts  to  defend 
the  country  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party. 

The  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
are  Shishak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first 
and  second  of  these  were  of  the  XXIId  dynasty,  if 
the  identification  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  ac- 
cepted, and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two 
Shebeks  of  the  XX  Vth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethio- 
pians. The  XXIId  dynasty  was  a  line  of  kings  of 
foreign  origin,  who  retained  foreign  names,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  Zerah  is  called  a  Cushite  in  the 
Bible  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9;  coinp.  xvi.  8).  Shebek  was 
probably  also  a  foreign  name.  The  title  "  Pha- 
raoh "  is  probably  not  once  given  to  these  kings  in 
the  Bible,  because  they  were  not  Egyptians,  and 
did  not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The  Shepherd 
kings,  it  must  lie  remarked,  adopted  Egyptian 
names,  and  tiierefore  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns 
called  Pharaohs  in  the  Bible  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  Shepherds  notwithstanding  that  they 
bear  this  title.     [Shi.shak;    Zerah;   So.] 

8.  Pharaoh,  the  Opponent  of  Sennacherib.  — 
In  the  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  war  with  Heze- 
kiah,  mention  is  made  not  only  of  "  Tirhakah  king 
of  Cush,"  but  also  of  "  Pharaoh  king  of  Rlizraim." 
Rabshakeh  thus  taunted  the  king  of  Judali  for 
having  sought  the  aid  of  Pharaoh :  "  Lo,  thou 
trustest  in  the  staff' of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt; 
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«  According  to  this  historian,  he  was  the  son  of 
?gammetichus  I.  :  this  the  monuments  do  not  cor- 
roborate. Dr.  Brugsch  says  that  he  married  NEET- 
AKERT,  Nitocris,  diiughter  of  Psammetichus  I.  and 
queen  SHEPUN-TEPET,  who  appears,  like  her  mother, 
to  have  been  t'.ie  heirc'S  of  an  Egyptian  royal   line, 


whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and 
pierce  it:  so  [is]  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  thai 
trust  in  him  "  (Is.  xxxvi.  G).  The  comparison  of 
Pharaoh  to  a  broken  reed  is  remarkable,  as  the 
common  hieroglyphics  for  "  king,"  restricted  to 
ICgyptian  sovereigns,  SU-TEN,  strictly  a  title  of 
the  ruler  of  Upper  Egypt,  commence  with  a  bent 
reed,  which  is  an  ideographic  symbolical  sign  proper 
to  this  word,  and  is  sometimes  used  alone  without 
any  phonetic  complement.  This  Pharaoh  can  only 
be  the  Sethos  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib,  and  who  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  l)e  the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last 
kingof  his  XXIHd  dytiasty.  Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethio- 
pian, whether  then  ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is, 
like  So,  apparently  not  called  Pharaoh.  [Tirh.y- 
kaii.] 

0.  Pharaoh  Necho.  —  The  first  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the  title  Pharaoh  is  in 
the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is  also  called  Necho 

simply.     His  name  is  written  Necho,    ^I3!3,    and 

Nechoh,  riDDj  <ind  in  hieroglyphics  NEKU.  This 
king  was  of  the  Saite  XXVIth  dynasty,  of  which 
Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler  (.Vfricanus) 
or  the  sixth  (Eusebius).  Herodotus  calls  him  Nekos, 
and  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  monuments."  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  enterprising  king,  as  he  is  related  to  have 
attempted  to  complete  the  canal  connecting  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have  sent  an  expedition 
of  Phoenicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  which  was 
successfully  accomplished.  At  the  connnencement 
of  his  reign  (b.  c.  610)  he  made  war  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his 
way  by  Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  the  king  of  Judah 
at  Megiddo.  The  empire  of  Assyria  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Necho's  expedition  tended  to  hasten  its  fall.  He 
was  marching  against  Carchemish  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, a  place  already  of  importance  in  the  aimals  of 
the  Egyptian  wars  of  the  XlXtli  dynasty  (SeL  Pap. 
Sallier,  2).  .\s  he  passed  along  the  coast  of  Pal- 
estine, .losiah  disputed  his  passage,  probably  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Assyria.  The  king  of 
Egypt  remonstrated,  sending  ambassadors  to  assure 
him  that  he  did  not  make  war  upon  him,  and  that 
God  was  on  his  side.  "  Nevertheless  .Josiah  would 
not  turn  his  face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself, 
that  he  might  fight  with  bun,  and  hearkened  not 
unto  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  ^legiddo."  Here 
he  was  wounded  by  the  archers  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  died  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20-24;  2  K. 
xxiii.  29,  30).  Necho's  assertion,  that  he  was 
obeying  God's  command  in  warring  with  the  As- 
syrians, seems  here  to  be  confirmed.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  understood  as  more  than  a  conviction 
that  the  war  was  predestined,  for  it  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Necho's  army  and  the  curtailment 
of  his  empire.  Josiah  seems  from  the  narrative  to 
have  known  he  was  wrong  in  opposing  the  king  of 
Egypt;  otherwise  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  Egyp- 
tianizing  policy  of  his  house  would  scarcely  have 
led  to  his  destruction  and  be  condenmed   in   the 


and  suppo-ses  that  he  was  the  son  of  Psammetichus  by 
another  wife  (see  Histnire  cP  ^i/pte,  p.  252  ;  comp 
248).  If  he  married  Nitocris,  he  may  have  been 
called  by  Herodotus  by  mistake  the  son  of  Psa  inmet- 
ichus. 
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history.  Herodotus  mentions  tins  battle,  relating 
that  Neclio  made  war  against  the  S3rians,  and 
defeated  them  at  Magdolus,  after  which  he  tooli 
Cadytis,  "  a  large  city  of  Syria  "  (ii.  159).  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Magdolus  is  Me- 
giddo,  and  not  the  Egyptian  town  of  that  name 
[Migdol],  but  the  identification  of  Cadytis  is 
difficult.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Jerusalem, 
and  its  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to 

the  ancient  title  "  the  Holy,"  nti7')Tpn,  but  it  is 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  great  coast- 
town  of  Palestine  near  Egypt  (iii.  5),  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  to  be  Gaza.  The  difficulty 
that  Gaza  is  not  l)eyond  Megiddo  would  perhaps  be 
removed  if  Herodotus  be  thought  to  have  confounded 
JMegiddo  with  the  Egyptian  iNIagdolus,  but  this  is 
not  certain.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note 
to  Utr.  ii.  150,  ed.  Kawlinson.)  It  seems  possible 
that  Kadytis  is  the  Hittite  city  KETESH,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria 
of  those  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  and 
XlXtb  dynasties.  The  Greek  historian  adds  that 
Necho  dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  on  these  occa- 
sions to  Apollo  at  the  temple  of  Branchidae  (/.  c). 
On  .Josiah's  death  his  son  Jehoahaz  was  set  up  by 
the  people,  but  dethroned  three  months  afterwards 
by  I'haraoh,  who  imposed  on  the  land  the  moderate 
tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent 
of  gold,  and  put  in  his  place  another  son  of  Josiah, 
Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jthoiakim, 
conveying  Jehoahaz  to  I'^gypt,  where  he  died  (2  K. 
xxiii.  30-34;  2  Cbr.  xxxvi  1-4).  Jehoiakim  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  elder  son,  so  that  the  de- 
posing of  his  brother  may  not  have  been  merely 
because  he  was  made  king  without  the  permission 
of  the  conqueror.  jSIecho  seems  to  have  soon  re- 
turned to  Egypt:  perhaps  he  was  on  his  way 
thither  when  he  deposed  Jehoahaz.  The  army  was 
probably  posted  at  Carcheniish,  and  was  there  de- 
feated by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Necho  (b.  c.  607),  that  king  not  being,  as  it  seems, 
then  at  its  head  (Jer.  xlvi.  1,  2,  (I,  10).  This 
battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
Egypt ;  and  it  is  related,  after  tlie-  mention  of  the 
death  of  Jehoiakim,  that  "  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  ri\er  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt''  (2  K,  xxiv.  7).  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  this  great  defeat  by  Euphrates  is  followed  by 
another,  of  its  consequence,  the  invasion  of  I'"-gypt 
itself;  but  the  latter  calamity  did  not  occur  in  the 
reign  of  Necho,  nor  in  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Psammetichus  II.,  Imt  in  that  of  Hophra, 
and  it  was  yet  future  in  the  last  king's  reign  when 
Jeremiah  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jei'usalem. 

10.  Pharaoh  Hophra.  —  The  next  king  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the 
second  successor  of  Necho,  from  whom  he  was  sep- 
arated by  the  six  years'  reign  of  Psanmietichus  II. 
The  name  Hophra  is  in  hieroglyphics  WAH- 
(P)liAHAT,  and  the  last  syllable  is  equally  omit- 
ted by  Herodotus,  who  writes  Apries,  and  by 
Manetho,  who  writes  Uapln-is.  He  came  to  the 
throne  about  n.  c.  58,  and  ruled  nineteen  years. 
Herodotus  makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II., 
whom  he  calls  Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of 
Psammetichus  I.  The  historian  relates  his  great 
prosperity,  how  he  attacked  Sidon,  and  fought  a 
battle  at  sea  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  until  at  length 
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an  army  which  he  had  dispatched  to  conquer  Cyrene 
was  routed,  and  the  Egyptians,  thinking  he  had 
purposely  caused  its  overthrow  to  gain  entire  power, 
no  doubt  by  substituting  mercenaries  for  native 
troops,  revolted,  and  set  up  Amasis  as  king. 
Apries,  only  supported  Ijy  the  Carian  and  Ionian 
mercenaries,  was  routed  in  a  pitched  battle.  He- 
rodotus remarks  in  narrating  this,  "  It  is  said  that 
Apries  believed  that  there  was  not  a  god  who 
i  could  cast  him  down  from  his  eminence,  so  firmly 
I  did  he  think  that  he  had  established  himself  in  his 
I  kingdom."'  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Amasis 
for  awhile  treated  him  with  kindness,  but  when 
the  Egy])tians  blamed  him,  "he  gave  Apries  over 
into  the  hands  of  his  former  subjects,  to  deal  with 
as  they  chose.  'J'hen  the  Egyptians  took  him  and 
strangled  him  "  (ii.  101-109).  In  the  Bible  it  is 
related  that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was 
aided  by  a  Pharaoh  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  treaty,  and  that  an  army  came  out 
of  Egypt,  so  that  the  Chaldseans  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  first 
besieged  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  b.  c.  590, 
and  was  captured  in  his  eleventh  year,  b.  c.  588. 
It  was  evidently  continuously  invested  for  a  length 
of  time  before  it  was  taken,  so  that  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  Pharaoh's  expedition  took  place  during 
590  or  589.  There  niay,  therefore,  be  some  doubt 
whether  Psammetichus  II.  lie  not  the  king  here 
spoken  of;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
siege  may  be  supposed  to  have  lasted  some  time 
befoi'e  the  Egyptians  could  have  heard  of  it  and 
niarchtd  to  relieve  the  city,  and  also  that  Hophra 
may  have  come  to  the  throne  as  early  as  b.  c. 
590.  The  Egyptian  army  returned  without  effect- 
ing its  purpose  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8;  Ez.  xvii.  11-18; 
conip.  2  K.  XXV.  1-4).  Afterwards  a  remnant  of 
the  Jews  ffed  to  Egypt,  and  seem  to  have  been 
kindly  received.  From  the  prophecies  against 
Egypt  and  against  these  fugitives  we  learn  more 
of  the  history  of  Hophra;  and  here  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  of  which  we  have  given  the  chief  heads, 
is  a  valuable  conmientary.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the 
arrogance  of  this  king  in  words  which  strikingly 
recall  those  of  the  Greek  historian.  The  prophet 
describes  him  as  a  great  crocodile  lying  in  his 
rivers,  and  saying  "My  river  [is]  mine  own,  and  1 
have  made  [it]  for  myself"  (xxix.  3).  I'haraoh 
was  to  be  overthrown  and  his  country  invaded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (xxix  ,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.).  This 
prophecy  was  yet  unfulfilled  in  n.  c  572  (xxix.  17- 
20).  Jeremiah,  in  Egypt.  }et  more  distinctly 
prophesied  the  end  of  I'liaraoh,  warning  the  Jews, 
—  "Tims  saith  the  Loud;  Behold,  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-hophra  king  of  Egypt  into  the  hand  of 
his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek 
his  life;  as  I  gave  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  into  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  his 
enemy,  and  that  sought  his  life"  (xliv.  30).  In 
another  place,  when  foretelling  the  defeat  of  Necho's 
army,  the  same  prophet  says,  —  "  Behold,  I  will 
punish  Anion  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt, 
with  their  gods,  and  their  kings;  even  Pharaoh, 
and  [all]  them  that  trust  in  him  ;  and  I  will  deliver 
them  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their  lives, 
and  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Bab- 
ylon, and  into  the  hand  of  his  servants  "  (xlvi.  25. 
2G).  These  passages,  which  entirely  agree  with 
the  account  Herodotus  gives  of  the  death  of  Apries, 
make  it  not  improbable  that- the  invasion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  cause  of  that  disafftjctioii  of  his 
subjects  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  and  death  )f 
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this  Pharaoh.  The  invasion  is  not  spoken  of  by  any 
rehable  profane  historian,  excepting  Berosus  (Cory, 
Anc.  Frag.  2d  ed.  pp.  37,  38),  but  the  silence  of 
Herodotus  and  others  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  as  we  now  know  from  the  Assyrian  records 
in  cuneiform  of  conquests  of  Egjpt  either  mire- 
corded  elsewhere  or  only  mentioned  by  second-rate 
annalists.  No  subsequent  Pharaoh  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  but  there  are  predictions  doubtless 
referring  to  the  misfortunes  of  later  princes  until 
the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the  proph- 
ecy, "there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  "  (Ez.  XXX.  13),  was  fulfilled.     R.  S.  P. 

PHARAOH'S  DAUGHTER;  PHA- 
RAOH, THE  DAUGHTER  OF.  Three 
Egyptian  princesses,  daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pha- 
raoh who  first  oppressed  the  Israelites.  She  ap- 
pears from  her  conduct  towards  Moses  to  have  been 
heiress  to  the  throne,  .something  more  than  ordi- 
dinary  adoption  seeming  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passage  in  Hebrews  respecting  tlie  faith  of  Moses 
(xi.  23-26),  and  the  designation  "  Pharaoh's 
daughter,"  perhaps  here  indicating  that  she  was 
the  only  daughter.  She  probably  lived  for  at  least 
ibrty  years  after  she  saved  Moses,  for  it  seems  to 
lie  implied  in  Hebrews  (/.  c. )  that  she  was  living 
when  he  fled  to  iMidian.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus, 
a  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who  appears  to  have 
preserved  traditions  current  among  the  Egyptian 
Jews,  calls  this  princess  Blerrhis,  and  her  father, 
the  o[)pressor,  Palmanothes,  and  relates  that  she 
was  married  to  Chenephres,  who  ruled  in  the 
country  above  Memphis,  for  that  at  that  time  there 
were  many  kings  of  Egypt,  but  that  this  one,  as  it 
seems,  became  sovereign  of  the  whole  country 
(Frag.  Hist.  Grcec.  iii.  pp.  220  ff.).  Palmanothes 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Amenophis, 
the  equivalent  of  Amen-hept  the  Egyptian  name 
of  four  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  also,  but 
incorrectly,  applied  to  one  of  the  XlXth,  whose 
I'.gyptian  .name,  Menptah,  is  wholly  different  from 
that  of  the  others.  No  one  of  these  however  had, 
as  far  as  we  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name  resem- 
l)Ung  Merrhis,  nor  is  there  any  king  with  a  name 
like  Chene|)hres  of  this  time.  These  kings  Amen- 
ophis, moreover,  do  not  belong  to  the  period  of 
contemporary  dynasties.  The  tradition  is  appar- 
ently of  little  value  excepting  as  showing  tliat 
one  quite  different  from  that  given  by  ISIanetho 
and  others  was  anciently  current.  [See  PiiA- 
KAOH,  3.] 

2.  Bithiali,  wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter 
of  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  of  about 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  [See  Bitmiah;  Pha- 
KAOII,  5.] 

3.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably  daughter 
of  a  king  of  the  XXIst  djiiasty.  She  was  married 
to  Solomon  early  in  his  reign,  and  apparently 
treated  with  distinction.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  written  on  the 
occasion  of  this  marriage;  l)ut  the  idea  is,  we  think, 
repugnant  to  sound  criticism.  She  was  at  first 
brought   into  the  city  of  David  (1    K.   iii.  1),  and 
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a  Whence  our  translators  borrowed  the  final  i  of 
this  name  does  not  appear  :  there  is  nothiuj;  in  cither 
of  the  originals  to  suggest  it.  The  Geneva  Vers.  h;is 
it  too.  [The  readings  given  above  sufficiently  account 
for  the  form  of  the  wonl  in  the  common  Kugli.-ih  ver- 
sion.    Mr.  Grove  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 


afterwards  a  house  was  built  for  her  (vii.  8,  ix.  24), 
because  Solomon  would  not  have  her  dwell  in  the 
house  of  David,  which  had  been  rendered  holy  by 
the  ark  having  lieen  there  (2  Chr.  viii.  11).  [S<w 
Pharaoh,  7. J  R.  S.  P. 

PHARAOH,  THE  WIFE  OF-  The  wite 
of  one  Pharaoh,  the  king  who  received  Hadad  the 
lulomite,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  is  called 
•'  queen,"  and  her  name,  Talii)enes,  is  given.  Her 
iiusl)and  was  most  probably  of  the  XXIst  dynasty 
[Tahpenes;  Pharaoh,  6.]  R.  S.  P. 

PHARATHO'NI"  ([Rom.  Aid.  Comp. 
^apaOwvi;  Alex.]  ^apa6civ\  [Sin. 1  omits;]  Joseph. 
^apaSdi-  Peshito,  Fhi-/-(it/i  :  Vulg.  Phara).  One 
of  the  cities  of  Judsea  fortified  by  Bacchides  during 
his  contests  with  Jonathan  Maccal)«us  (1  3Iace 
ix.  50).  In  both  MSS.  [see  note  below]  of  the 
LXX.  the  name  is  joined  to  the  preceding  — 
Thamnatha-Pharathon;  but  in  Josephus,  the 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  the  two  are  separated. 
Ewald  (Geschichte,  iv.  373)  adheres  to  the  former. 
Pharathon  doubtless  represents  an  ancient  Pirathon, 
though  hardly  that  of  the  Judges,  since  that  was 
ill  Mt.  Ephraim,  probably  at  Ferata,  a  few  miles 
west  of  NcMus,  too  far  north  to  be  included  in 
Judaea  properly  so  called.  G. 

PHA'RES  (tape's:  Pliares),  Pharez  or 
Perez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii. 
33). 

PHA'REZ.  1.  (Perez,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  3; 
Phares,  Matt.  i.   3,  Luke  iii.   33,  1  Esdr.  V.  5), 

(^~1S  :  tape's :  jPAares,  "  a  breach, "  Gen.xxxviii. 
29),  twin  son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah  and 
Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  The  circumstances 
of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  Pharez 
seems  to  have  kept  the  right  of  primogeniture 
over  his  brother,  as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  his 
name  comes  first.  The  house  also  which  he 
ibunded  was  far  more  numerous  and  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  Zarhites.  Its  remarkable  fer- 
tility is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12,  "  Let  thy  house 
be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom  Tamar  bare 
unto  Judah. "f*  Of  Pharez's  personal  hist«ry  or 
character  nothing  is  known.  We  can  only  speak 
of  him  therefore  as  a  demarch,  and  exhibit  his 
genealogical  relations.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn 
in  the.  wilderness  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
were:  of  SheLah,  the  family  of  the  Shelanites,  or 
Shilonites;  of  Pharez,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites; 
of  Zerah,  the  fiimily  of  the  Zarhiti-s.  .Viid  the  sons 
of  Pharez  were,  of  Hezron  the  family  of  the  Hez- 
ronites,  of  Hamul  the  family  of  tlie  llamulites 
(Nuui.  x.xvi.  20,  21).  After  the  death,  therefore, 
of  Er  and  Onan  without  children,  Pliarez  occupied 
the  rank  of  Judah's  second  son,  and  moreover, 
from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses, 
those  of  the  Hezronites  and  Hanmlites.  From 
ilezron's  second  son  Kam,  or  Aram,  sprang  David 
and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus 
Clirist.  [Geseaix)GY  OF  Jesus  Christ.]  The 
house  of  Caleb  was  also  incorporated  into  the  house 
of  Hezron  [Caleb],  and  so  were  reckoned  among 
the  descendants  of  Pharez.     Another  line  of  Pha- 

Vatican  manuscript  (B)  does  not  contain  the  Books  o( 
.Maccabees.  —  A.] 

'i  *  Pharez  is  named  there  and  in  ver.  18  for  the  ad- 
ditional reason  that  he  was  the  progenitor  of  Boaz  and 
perhaps  of  the  Bethlehemites  as  a  distinct  clan.   H. 
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rez's  descendants  were  reckoned  as  sons  of  Man- 
asseh  by  the  second  marriage  of  Hezron  with  the 
daut,'hter  of  Maehir  (1  Chr.  ii.  21-23).  In  the 
"ensus  of  the  house  of  Judah  contained  in  1  Chr. 
iv.,  drawn  up  upparentl}-  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(iv.  41),  the  houses  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pha- 
rez,  Hezron,  Caruii,  Hur,  and  Shobal.  Of  these 
all  but  Caruii  (wlio  was  a  Zarhite,  .losh.  vii.  1) 
were  descendants  of  I'liarez.  Hence  it  is  not  un- 
likely that,as  is  suggested  in  the  margin  of  A.  V., 
Ciiriiii  is  an  eiTor  for  Chelubai.  Some  of  the  sons 
of  Shelah  are  mentioned  separately  at  vv.  21,  22. 
[Pahath-Moai!.]  In  the  reign  of  David  the 
house  of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. The  chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the 
host  for  the  first  month,  Jashobeam,  the  son  of 
Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2,  3),  so  famous  for  his 
prowess  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  and  called  "the  chief 
among  the  captains  "  (ib.  and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  was 
of  the  sons  of  Perez,  or  Pharez.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  other  mighty  men  seem  also,  from 
their  patronymic  or  gentile  names,  to  have  been  of 
the  same  house,  those  namely  who  are  called  Beth- 
lehemites,  Paltites  (1  Chr.  ii.  33-47),  Tekoites, 
Netophathites,"  and  Ithrites  (1  Chr.  ii.  53,  iv.  7). 
Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  and  Joab,  and  his  broth- 
ers, Abisliai  and  Asahel,  we  know  were  Pharzites 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  36,  54,  xi.  41).  And  the  royal 
house  itself  was  the  head  of  the  family.  We  have 
no  means  of  assigning  to  their  respective  families 
those  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  who  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  after  David's  reign,  as  Adnah, 
the  chief  captain  of  Judah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign, 
and  Jehohanan  and  Amasiah,  his  companions  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  14-16);  but  that  the  fiimily  of  Pharez  i  j^enezite 
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mites,  Neh.  xii.  28,  23,  compared  with  the  mixture 
of  Benjamites  with  Pharzites  and  Zarhites  in  Neh. 
iii.  2-7) :  the  Tekoites  (vv.  5  and  27,  compared  with 
1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5);  Jehoiada,  the  son  of  Paseah 
(v.  G,  compared  with  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  where  Paseah, 
a  Cheluliite,  is  apparently  descended  from  Ashur, 
the  fiitlier  of  Tekoa);  iiephaiah,  the  son  of  Hur  (v. 
9,  compared  with  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  50,  iv.  4,12,  Beth- 
Raphah);  Hanun  (v.  13  and  30),  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zanoah  (compared  with  1  Chr.  iv.  18); 
perhaps  Malchiah  the  son  of  liechab  (v.  14,  com- 
pared with  1  Chr.  ii.  55);  Nebeniiah,  son  of  Azbuk, 
ruler  of  Beth-zur  (v.  16,  compared  with  1  Chr.  ii. 
45);  and  perhaps  Baruch,  son  of  Zabba,  or  Zaccai 
(v.  20),  if  for  Zaccai  we  read  Zaccur  as  the  men- 
tion of  "  the  other,  or  second,  jni^ce.  "  makes  prob- 
able, as  well  as  his  proximity  to  Meremoth  in  this 
record  piece,  as  Zaccur  was  to  Meremoth  in  their 
first  pieces  (vv.  2,  4). 

The  talile  on  the  opposite  page  displays  the  chief 
descents  of  the  house  of  Pharez,  and  shows  its 
relative  greatness,  as  compared  with  the  other 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  .ludah.  It  will  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  details  are  more  topographical 
than  genealogical,  and  that  several  towns  in  Dan, 
Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  as  Eshtaol,  Zorah,  Etam, 
and  Gibea,  seem  to  have  been  peopled  with  Pharez's 
descendants.  The  confusion  between  the  elder  and 
younger  Caleb  is  inextrical)le,  and  suggests  the 
suspicion  that  the  elder  Caleb  or  Chelubai  may 
have  had  no  real,  liut  only  a  genealogical  exist- 
ence, intended  to  embrace  all  those  families  who 
on  the  settlement  in  ('anaan  were  reckoned  to 
the  house  of  Caleb,   the  son   of  Jephunneh,   the 


continued  to  thrive  and  multiply,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  numliers  who  returned  from  captivity. 
At  Jerusalem  alone  468  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  with 
Athaiah,  or  Uthai,  at  their  head,  were  dwelling  in 
the  days  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  4;  Neh.  xi. 
4-6),  Zerubbabel  himself  of  course  behig  of  the 
family  (1  Esdr.  v.  5).  Of  the  lists  of  returned 
captives  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii.,  in  Nehemiah's  time, 
the  following  seem  to  have  been  of  the  sons  of 
Pharez,  judging  as  before  from  the  names  of  their 
ancestors,  or  the  towns  to  which  they  belonged: 
the  children  of  Ban i  (Ezr.  ii.  10;  comp.  1  Chr.  ix. 
4);  of  Bigvai  (ii.  14;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  14);  of  Ater 
(ii.  16;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  26,  54);  of  Jorah,  or  Har- 
iph  (ii.  18:  Neh.  vii.  24;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  51):  of 
Beth-lehem  and  Netophah  (ii.  21,  22;  comp.  1  Chr. 
ii.  54);  of  Kirjath-arim  (ii.  25;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii. 
50,  53);  of  Harim  (ii.  32;  comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  8);  and, 
judging  from  their  position,  many  of  the  interme- 
diate ones  also  (comp.  also  the  lists  in  lur.  x.  25- 
43;  Neh.  x.  14-27).  Of  the  builders  of  the  wall 
named  in  Neh.  iii.  the  following  were  of  the  house 
of  Pharez :  Zaccur  the  son  of  Imri  (v.  2,  by  com- 
parison with  1  Chr.  ix.  4,  and  Ezr.  viii.  14,  where 
we  ought,  with  many  MSS.,  to  read  Zaccur  for 
Z(ibbud) ;  Zadok  the  son  of  Baana  (v.  4,  by  com- 
parison with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2!),  where  we  find  that 
Baanah  was  a  Netophathite,  which  agrees  with 
Zadok's  place  here  next  to  the  Tekoites,  since 
Beth-lehem,  Netophah,  and  Tekoa,  are  often  in  close 
juxtaposition,  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  4,  5,  Ezr.  iL 
21,  22,  Neh.  vii.  26,  and  the  situation  of  the  Ne- 
tophathites  close  to  Jerusalem,  among  the  Benja- 

a  Maharai  the  Netophathite  was  however  a  Zarhite 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  14),  while  Ileldai,  or  Ileled,  the  descend- 
ant of  Othniel,  was  a  Pharzite  (1  Chr.  xxvii   15). 


2.  (*($poj;  [Vat.  4>opes:]  Pliares) —V\i\os,n 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

A.  C.  H. 

PHARI'RA  {■^apipa\  [Vat.  *opeiSa;]  Alex. 
4>api5a:  Phasida)  =  Pekiua  or  Pkkuoa  (1  Esdr. 
v.  33). 

PHAR'ISEES  {■ibapKTaiOi:  Phm-iscei),  a,  relig- 
ious  party  or  school  amongst  the  .lews  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  so  called  from  Parishvi,  the  Aramaic 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Perushim,  "  sejja rated." 
The  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered that  the  Pharisees  wei'e  essentially  the  same 
with  the  Assideans  (i.  e.  chas'u/im  =  godly  men, 
saints)  mentioned  in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  ii. 
42,  vii.  13-17,  and  in  the  2d  Book  xiv.  6.  And 
those  who  admit  the  existence  of  Maccabean  Psalms 
find  allusions  to  the  Assideans  in  Psalms  Ixxix.  2, 
.xcvii.  10,  cxxxii.  9,  16,  cxlix.  9,  where  clwsulhn  is 
translated  "saints"  in  the  A.  V.  (See  Furst's 
//andworterbuch,  i.  420  6.)  In  the  2d  Book  of 
Jlaccabees,  supposed  by  Oeiger  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Pharisee  ( Urschrift  wid  Uebersetzuiujen 
der  Bibel,  p.  226),  there  are  two  passages  which 
tend  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sep- 
arated;" one  in  xiv.  3,  where  Alcimus,  who  had 
been  high-priest,  is  described  as  having  defiled 
himself  willfully  "  in  the  times  of  the  mingling  " 
—  sV  rols  rris  e  t  t  jx  l  ^  ia  s  XP*^""'^*  —  **'"' 
another  in  xiv.  38,  where  the  zealous  Razis  is  said 
to  have  been  accuse<l  of  Judaism,  "in  the  former 
times  when  there  was  no  mingling,"  eV  rots 
efj.TTpoadei'  xp'ft'ots  rf)?  afii^las.  I"  both  cases 
the  expression  "mingling"  refers  to  the  time  when 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  partially  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  barrier  which  divided  the  Jews 
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from  his  other  subjects;  and  it  was  in  the  resolute 
determination  to  resist  the  adoption  of  Grecian 
customs,  and  the  sli^'litest  departure  from  the  re- 
quirements of  their  own  Law,  that  the  "  Separated  " 
took  their  rise  as  a  party.  Compare  1  i\Iacc.  i. 
13-15,  41-49,  62,  63.  Subsequently,  however 
(and  perliaps  not  wholly  at  first),  this  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Phar- 
isees." 

A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
this  party  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  entering  deeply  into  the  genius  of  the 
(Christian  religion.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  sufficient  to  show  that  Christ's  teaching  was 
in  some  respects  thoroughly  .antagonistic  to  theirs. 
He  denounced  them  in  the  bitterest  language ;  and 
in  the  sweeping  charges  of  liypocrisy  which  He 
made  against  them  as  a  class,  He  might  even,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  have  departed  from  that  spirit 
of  meekness,"  of  gentleness  in  judging  others,  and 
of  abstinence  from  the  imputation  of  improper 
motives,  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  original  charms  of  his  own  precepts.  See 
Matt.  XV.  7,  8,  xxiii.  5,  13,  14,  15,  23;  JSIark  vii. 
6 ;  Luke  xi.  42-44,  and  compare  JIatt.  vii.  1-5,  xi. 
29,  xii.  19,  20;  Luke  vi.  28,  37-42.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  liis  repeated 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  mainly  exasperated 
them  into  taking  njeasures  for  causing  his  death; 
so  that  in  one  sense  lie  may  be  said  to  have  slied 
liis  blood,  and  to  have  laid  doN\ii  his  life  in  pro- 
testing against  their  practice  and  spirit.  (See 
especially  verses  53,  54  in  the  11th  chapter  of 
Luke,  wliich  follow  immediately  upon  tlie  nan-a- 
tion  of  what  he  said  while  dining  with  a  Pharisee.) 
Hence  to  understand  the  Pharisees  is.  l)y  contrast, 
an  aid  towards  understanding  the  spirit  of  uncor- 
rupted  Christianity. 

Authorities.  —  The  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  Pharisees  are  mainly  threefold.  1st. 
The  writings  of  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Phar- 
isee ( Vit.  p.  2),  and  who  in  each  of  his  great  works 
professes  to  give  a  direct  account  of  their  opinions 
(5.  J.  ii.  8,  §  2-14;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  2,  and  com- 
pare xiii.  10,  §  5-6,  xvii.  2,  §  4,  xiii.  16,  §  2,  and 
Vit.  p.   38).     The  value  of   Josephus's  accounts 
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would  be  much  greater,  if  he  had  not  accommo- 
dated them,  more  or  less,  to  Greek  id€as,  so  that 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  not  only 
much  must  be  added,  but  likewise  much  of  what 
he  has  written  must  be  retranslated,  as  it  were, 
into  Hebrew  conceptions.  2dly.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, including  St.  Paul's  epistles,  in  addition  to 
the  (lospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St. 
Paul  had  been  instructed  by  an  illustrious  Pabbi 
(Acts  xxii.  3);  he  had  been  a  rigid  Pharisee  (xxiii. 
6,  xxvi.  5),  and  the  remembrance  of  the  galling 
bondage  from  which  he  had  escaped  (Gal.  iv.  9,  10, 
v.  1)  was  probably  a  human  element  in  that  deep 
spirituality,  and  that  uncompromising  opposition 
to  Jewish  ceremonial  observances,  Ijy  which  he 
preeminently  contributed  to  make  Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  civilized  world.  3dly.  The  first 
portion  of  the  Talmud,  called  the  Mishna,  or 
"second  law."  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  information  respecting  the  Pharisees; 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  have  atlequate  conceptions  respecting 
them,  without  consulting  that  work.  It  is  a  digest 
of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  compendium  of  the 
whole  ritual  'aw,  reduced  to  writing  in  its  present 
form  by  Itabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  a  Jew  of  great 
wealth  and  mfluence,  who  flourished  in  the  2d 
century.  He  succeeded  his  father  Simeon  as  patri- 
arch of  Tiberias,  and  held  that  office  at  least  thirty 
years.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is  disputed  ; 
some  placing  it  in  a  year  somewhat  antecedent  to 
194,  A.  n.  (see  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv. 
251),  while  others  place  it  as  late  as  220  A.  i>., 
when  he  would  have  been  about  81  years  old  (Josfs 
Gescliiclih'  lies  Judenthums  und  seiner  SeJcten,  ii. 
118).  The  Mishna  is  very  concisely  written,  and 
requires  notes.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  Com- 
mentaries called  Gemara  *  {i.  e.  Supplement,  Com- 
pletion, according  to  Buxtorf,,  which  form  the 
second  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  are  M-ry 
commonly  meant  when  the  word  "  Talmud "  is 
used  by  itself.  The  language  of  the  Mishna  is 
that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  purely  written  on  the 
whole,  though  with  a  few  granmiatical  Aramaisms, 
and  interspersed  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Aramaic 
words  which  bad  become  naturalized.     The  work 


a  This  is  thus  noticed  by  Milton,  from  the  point  of 
Tiew  of  his  own  pecuUar  ecclesiastical  opinions  :  "  The 
iuTincible  warrior  Zeal,  shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins, 
drives  over  the  beads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as 
are  insolent  to  maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stiff 
necks  under  his  flaming  wheels.  Thus  did  the  true 
prophets  of  old  combat  with  the  false  T/ws  Christ 
Himself^  the  fuuntain  of  mtekiifss.  found  acrimony 
enough  to  be  still  galling  ami  v/xing  the  prelalical 
Pliarisees."  —  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

b  There  are  two  Gemaras ;  one  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  there  is  said  to  be  no  passage  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  other  of  Babylon,  completed  about  500 
A.  D.  The  latter  is  the  most  important,  and  by  far 
the  longest.  It  was  estimated  by  Chiarini  to  be  fifteen 
times  as  long  as  the  Mishna.  The  >rhole  of  the  Gemaras 
has  never  been  translated  ;  though  a  proposal  to  make 
8U"h  a  translation  was  brought  before  the  public  by 
Chiarini  {Theorie  dii  .hiilaisme  appliguce  a  la  Reforme 
iles  Israelites,  A.  D.  1830).  But  Chiarini  died  in  1832. 
Fifteen  treatises  of  the  .Terusaleni  Gemara,  and  two  of 
the  Babylonian,  are  given,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
translation,  in  Ugoliuo's  Thesaurus,  vols,  xvii.-xx. 
Some  interpret  Gemara  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with 
Talmud,  signifying  ''  doctrine.'" 

*  Ugoliui's  Thesaurus  contains  twenty  treatises  of 


the  Jerusalem  Gemara  with  a  Latin  translation,  and 
thret  of  the  Babylonian  ;  see,  in  addition  to  the  vols 
referred  to  above,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxx.  Chiarfni  (Le 
Talmud  de  Bahylone  trad,  en  langne  fran^nise.  vols.  i.. 
ii..  Leipz.  1831)  has  translated  both  the  Mishna  and 
Gemara  of  the  first  treatise  in  the  Talmud  (Beracoih, 
<■  Blessings"),  and  prefixed  to  it  a  full  account  of  tiic 
Talmijd  by  way  of  introduction.  The  treatise  Bca- 
coth  has  also  been  published  in  the  original  with  a 
German  translation,  notes,  etc.,  by  E.  M.  Pinner, 
Berlin,  1842,  fob,  who  has  likewise  prefixed  to  it  an 
Introduction  to  the  Talmud.  For  an  account  of  the 
various  books  of  the  Talmud  in  English  one  may  see 
the  art.  Talmud  by  S.  Davidson  in  Kitto's  Cyclop/edia 
of  Bihl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.  (1866).  ui  938-945 ;  the  appendix 
to  Robt.  Young's  translation  of  Tlie  Ethics  of  the 
Fathers  (Pirko  Aboth),  Edinb.  1862;  or  Dr.  I.  Nord- 
heiuier's  article.  The  Talmud  and  the  Robbies,  in  the 
Amer.  Bibl.  Repository  for  Oct.  1839.  For  fuller  in- 
formation about  the  Talmud,  see  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebrtra, 
ii.  657-993,  and  Pressels  art.  Tlialmud  in  Herzog's 
Real-EncykI .  xv.  615-665  ;  also  the  famous  art.  on  the 
Talmud  by  E.  Deutsch  in  the  Quarttrty  Review  for 
Oct.  1867,  and  an  art.  by  M.  Griinbaum  in  the  North 
Amer.  Review  for  April,  1869.  There  is  a  brief,  popu- 
lar account  of  the  Talmud,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Stowe,  n  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1868.  A. 
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IS  distributed  into  six  great  divisions  or  orders. 
The  first  (Zeraim)  relates  to  "seeds,"  or  produc- 
tions of  tlie  land,  and  it  embraces  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
disposal  of  its  produce  in  offerimjs  or  tithes.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  treatise  on  '•  Blessings  "  (Beracoth). 
The  2d  {i]fued)  relates  to  festivals  and  their  ob- 
servances. The  3d  {Naslniit,)  to  women,  and  in- 
cludes regulations  respecting  betrothals,  marriai;es, 
and  divorces.  The  4th  {Nezikin)  relates  to  dam- 
ages sustained  by  means  of  man,  beasts,  or  things; 
with  decisions  on  points  at  issue  between  man  and 
man  in  commercial  dealings  and  compacts.  The 
6th  (Kodashiin)  treats  of  holy  things,  of  offerings, 
and  of  the  temple-service.  The  6th  (Toharolh) 
treats  of  what  is  clean  and  unclean.  These  6 
Orders  are  subdivided  into  01  Treatises,  as  reck- 
oned by  Mainionides;  but  want  of  space  precludes 
desccibing  their  contents;  and  the  mention  of  the 
titles  would  give  little  information  without  such 
description.  For  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  on 
these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Surenhusius's 
admirable  edition  of  the  MUhna  in  G  vols,  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1G'.)8-170-J,  which  contains  not  only 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  text,  but  likewise  ample 
prefaces  and  explanatory  notes,  including  those  of 
the  celebrated  Maimonides.  Others  may  prefer 
the  German  translation  of  Jost,  in  an  edition  of 
the  Mishna  wherein  tlie  Hebrew  test  is  pointed;  but 
the  German  is  in  llelirew  letters,  -3  vols,  -tto,  Berlin. 
[1832-.34.  There  is  also  a  German  translation,  with 
notes,  by  .J.  J.  Ivabe,  in  0  vols.  4to,  Onolzb.  1760- 
.  63,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Tale 
College.  —  A.]  And  an  English  reader  may  ob- 
tain an  excellent  idea  of  the  whole  work  i'rom  an 
English  translation  of  18  of  its  Treatises  by  Ue 
^  Sola  and  RapludI,  London,  1843.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  although  it  may  include  a 
few  passages  of  a  later  date,  the  Mishna  was  com- 
posed, as  a  whole,  in  the  2d  century,  and  represents 
the  traditions  which  were  current  amongst  the 
Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ.  This  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  way.  1st.  Josephus,  whose 
aiatobiography  was  apparently  not  written  later 
than  A.  D.  100,  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ti"ajan,  is  an  authority  to  show  that  up  to  that 
period  no  important  change  had  been  introduced 
since  Christ's  death ;  and  the  general  fects  of 
Fewish  history  render  it  morally  impossible  that 
there  should  have  been  any  essential  alteration 
either  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  epoch  of  the 
great  .Jewish  revolts  in  I'^gypt,  Cyrene,  and  Cyprus ; 
or  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  during  which  there 
was  the  disastrous  second  rebellion  in  .Judaja.  And 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  this  rebel- 
lion that  Kablii  .Jehudah  was  born;  the  tradition 
being  that  his  birth  was  on  the  very  same  day  that 
Rabbi  Akiba  was  flayed  alive  and  put  to  death, 
A.  D.  136-137.  2dly.  There  is  frequent  reference 
in  the  Mishna  to  the  sayings  and  decisions  of 
Hillel  and  Shanuuai,  the  celebrated  leaders  of  two 
schools  among  the  Pharisees,  differing  from  each 
other  on  what  would  seem  to  (Christians  to  lie  com- 
paratively uninjport.xut  points.      But   Hillel   and 


«  A  passage  iu  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  8-11)  has  been 
iaterpreted  so  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  oral  law. 
But  that  passage  seems  merely  to  prescribe  obedience 
to  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  to  the  judges  in  civil 
ind  criminal  matters  of  controversy  between  man  and 

man      A  fanciful  application  of  the  words   ^!3"727 
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Shammai  flourished  somewhat  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  and,  except  on  the  incredilile  .supposition 
of  forgeries  or  mistakes  on  a  very  large  scale,  their 
decisions  conclusively  furnish  particulars  of  the 
general  system  in  force  among  the  Pharisees  during 
the  period  of  Christ's  teaching.  There  is  likewise 
occasional  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Kabbi  Gama- 
liel, the  grandson  of  Hillel,  and  the  teacher  of  St. 
Paul.  3dly.  The  Mishna  contains  numerous  cere- 
monial regulations,  especially  in  the  5th  Order, 
which  presuppose  that  the  Temple-service  is  still 
subsisting,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  _  that  these 
were  invented  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  Titus.  But  these  breathe  the  same  general 
spirit  as  the  other  traditions,  and  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  assumint;;  any  difference  of  date 
between  the  one  kind  and  the  other.  Hence  for 
facts  concerning  the  system  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
distinguished  from  an  appreciation  of  its  merits  or 
defects,  the  value  of  the  JMishna  as  an  authority  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion put  together. 

Referring  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  article  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Pharisees;  afterwards  to  notice  their 
opinions  on  a  future  life  and  on  free-will ;  and  finally, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  proselytizing  spirit 
attributed  to  theni  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Points 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  as  far 
as  possible  avoided.  Hence  information  respecting 
Corban  and  Phylacteries,  which  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  jteculiarly  associated  with  the  Pharisees, 
must  be  sought  for  under  the  appropriate  titles. 
See  CoKiiAN  and  Fkontlets. 

L  The  fundamental  principle  of  tlie  Pharisees 
common  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modern  Jews  is, 
that  liy  the  side  of  the  written  Law  regarded  as  a 
summary  of  the  principles  and  general  laws  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  there  was  an  oral  law  to  complete 
and  to  explain  the  written  Law.  It  was  an  article 
of  faith  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept, 
and  no  regulation, 'ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  legal, 
of  which  God  had  not  given  to  IMoses  all  explana- 
tions necessary  for  their  application,  with  the  order 
to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth  (Klein's  Veiiie 
sur  le  Talmud,  p.  9).  The  classical  passage  in  the 
Mishna  on  this  subject  is  the  following :  "  Moses 
received  the  (oral)  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to 
.Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the(ireat 
Synagogue"  {Pirke  Aboth,  i.).  This  remarkable 
statement  is  so  destitute  of  what  ivould  at  the  pi'es- 
ent  day  be  deemed  historical  evidence,  and  woidd, 
it  might  be  supposed,  have  been  rendered  so  incred- 
ible to  a  Jew  by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  allu- 
sion "  to  the  fact  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  by  what  process  of  argument 
the  principle  could  ever  ha\e  won  accept,*')ce.  It 
may  be  conceived  in  the  following  way.  The  Penta- 
teuch, according  to  the  Kabbins,  contains  013  laws, 
including  248 commands,  and  305 prohibitions;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  laws,  however 
minutely  they  may  be  anatomized,  or  into  what- 
ever form  they  may  be  thrown,  there  is  nowhere  an 


in  ver.  11  has  favored  the  rabbinical  interpretation. 
In  the  "  Festival  Prayers  "  of  the  Enijlish  .lews,  p.  69, 
for  Pentecost,  it  is  stated,  of  God,  in  a  prayer,  "He 
explained  it  (the  Law)  to  his  people /ocf  to  face,  and  oa 
every  point  are  ninety-eight  explanations."' 
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allusion  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life.  The  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  lias  been  made  familiar  to  English  theo- 
logians by  the  autlior  of  "  The  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses;  "  and  the  fact  is  so  undeniable,  that  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  it  farther.  The  absence  of 
any  injunction  to  pray  has  not  attracted  equal  atten- 
tion, but  seems  to  be  almost  equally  certain.  The 
only  passage  which  by  any  ingenuity  has  ever  been 
interpreted  to  enjoin  prayer  is  in  Ex.  xxiii.  25, 
where  the  words  are  used,  ■'  And  ye  shall  serve 
Jehovah  your  God."  But  as  the  Pentateuch 
abounds  with  specific  injunctions  as  to  the  vwde  of 
serving  Jehovah ;  by  sacrifices,  by  meat-offerings, 
by  drink-offerings,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  by 
observing  festivals,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  Pass- 
over, the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, by  obeying  all  his  ceremonial  and  moral 
commands,  and  by  loving  him,  it  is  contrary  to 
sound  rules  of  construction  to  import  into  the 
general  word  "  serve  "  Jehovah  the  specific  mean- 
ing "  pray  to  "  Jehovah,  when  that  particular 
mode  of  service  is  nowhere  distinctly  commanded 
in  the  Law.  There  l)eing  then  thus  no  mention 
either  of  a  future  life,  or  of  prayer  as  a  duty," 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  Pharisees  at  a  time  when 
prayer  was  universally  practiced,  and  a  future  life 
was  generally  believed  in  or  desired,  to  argue  from 
the  supposed  inconceivaliility  of  a  true  revelation 
not  commanding  ])rayer,  or  not  asserting  a  future 
life,  to  the  necessity  of  Moses  liaving  treated  of 
both  orally.  And  when  the  principle  of  an  oral 
tradition  in  two  such  important  points  was  once 
admitted,  it  was  easy  for  a  skillful  controversialist  to 
carry  the  application  of  the  principle  much  farther 
by  insisting  that  there  was  precisely  the  same  evi- 
dence for  numerous  other  traditions  having  come 
from  Moses  as  for  those  two ;  and  that  it  was  illog- 
ical, as  well  as  presumptuous,  to  admit  the  two  only, 
and  to  exercise  the  right  of  selection  and  private 
judgment  respecting  the  rest. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tha't  all  the  traditions 
which  bound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be 
direct  revelations  to  Moses  on  Momit  Suiai.  In 
addition  to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  dis- 
puted, although  there  was  no  proof  from  tlie  written 
Law  to  support  them,  and  in  addition  to  interpreta- 
tions received  from  Moses,  which  were  either  implied 
in  the  written  Law  or  to  lie  elicited  from  them  by 
reasoning,  there  were  three  other  classes  of  tradi- 
tions. 1st.  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which 
were  the  result  of  a  majority  of  votes.  To  this 
class  belonged  the  secondary  questions  on  which 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai.  2dly.  Decrees  made  by  prophets 
and  wise  men  in  different  ages,  in  conformity  with 
a  saying  attributed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, "  Be  deliberate  in  judgment;  train  up  many 
disciples;  and  make  a  fence  for  the  Law.^'  These 
carried  prohibitions  farther  than  the  written  Law  or 
oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish 
people  from  temptations  to  sin  or  pollution.  For 
example,  the  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 

a  Mohammed  was  preceded  both  by  Christianity  and 
by  the  latest  developments  of  Judaism :  from  both  of 
which  he  borrowed  much.  See,  as  to  J udaisni ,  Geiger's 
essay,  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenth'im  aiif- 
■'enotnmen  ?  Still,  one  of  the  most  marked  character- 
istics of  the  Koran  is  tlie  unwearied  reiteration  of  the 
duty  of  prayer,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state 
of  retribution. 
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kid  in  his  ..ioth:^r's  milk,"  *  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Deut.  xiv.  21 ;  was  interpreted  by  the  oral  law  to 
mean  that  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  might  not  be 
cooked,  or  in  any  way  mixed  with  milk  for  food; 
so  that  even  now  amongst  the  orthodox  Jews  milk 
may  not  be  eaten  for  some  hours  after  meat.  But 
this  was  extended  by  the  wise  men  to  the  flesh  of 
birds ;  and  now,  owing  to  this  "  fence  to  the  Law," 
the  admixture  oi  poultry  with  any  milk,  or  its  prep- 
arations, is  rigorously  forbidden.  When  once  a 
decree  of  this  kind  has  been  passed,  it  could  not  1)6 
reversed  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  said  that  not 
even  Elijah  himself  could  take  away  anything  from 
the  18  points  which  had  been  determined  on  l)y 
the  school  of  Shammai  and  the  school  of  Hillel. 
3dly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities on  disputed  questions.  Some  of  these  were 
attributed  to  Moses,  some  to  Joshua,  and  some  to 
Ezra.  Some  likewise  to  Rabbis  of  later  date,  such 
as  Hillel  and  Gamaliel.  However,  although  in  these 
several  ways,  all  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  were 
not  deemed  direct  revelations  from  Jehovah,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  became  invested,  more  or  less, 
with  a  peculiar  sanctity ;  so  that,  regarded  collec- 
tively, the  study  of  them  and  the  observance  of 
them  became  as  imperative  as  the  study  and  obser- 
vance of  the  precepts  in  the  Bible. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  chil- 
dren, formalizing  and  defining  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars of  ritual  oiiservances.  The  expressions  of 
"  bondage,"  of  "weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and 
of  "  burdens' too  heavy  for  men  to  bear,"  faithfully 
represent  the  inq^ression  produced  by  their  multi- 
plicity. An  elaborate  argument  might  be  advanced 
for  many  of  them  individually,  but  the  sting  of 
them  consisted  in  their  aggregate  inmiber,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  quench  the  fervor  and 
the  freshness  of  a  spiritual  religion.  They  varied 
in  character,  and  the  following  instances  may  be 
given  of  three  dififerent  classes:.  1st,  of  those  which, 
admitting  certain  principles,  were  points  reasonable 
to  define  ;  2dly,  of  points  defined  which  were 
superfluously  particularized;  and  3dly,  of  points 
defined  where  the  discussion  of  them  at  all  was 
superstitious  and  puerile.  Of  the  first  class  the 
very  first  decision  in  the  Mishna  is  a  specimen. 
It  defines  the  period  up  to  which  a  Jew  is  bound, 
as  his  evening  service,  to  repeat  the  Shema.  The 
Shema  is  the  celebrated  passage  in  Deut.  vi.  4-9, 
connueneing,  "  Hear,  0  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all,  thy  might."  It  is  a  tradition  that  every 
Israelite  is  bound  to  recite  this  passage  twice  i)i  the 
twenty-four  hours,  morning  and  evening  —  for  which 
authority  is  supjwsed  to  be  found  in  verse  7,  where 
it  is  said  of  these  words,  "  Thou  shalt  talk  of  them 
.  .  .  .  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  ri.sest 
up."  The  compulsory  recitation  of  even  these  words 
twice  a  day  might  be  objected  to  as  leading  to 
formalism ;  but,  accepting  the  recitation  as  a  relig- 
ious duty,  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  that  the 
range  of  time  permitted  for  the  recitation  should  be 


ft  Although  this  prohibition  occurs  three  times,  nc 
light  is  thrown  upon  its  meaning  by  the  context.  T  le 
most  probable  conjecture  is  that  given  under  the  he  d 
of  Idolatry  (ii.  1129  a),  that  it  was  aimed  again  ^ 
some  practice  of  idolaters.  Mr.  Laing  gives  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  Christian  prolibition  in  Scandinavi* 
against  eating  horse-flesh. 
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defined.  The  following  is  the  decision  on  this  point 
in  the  IMishna,  Beracoth  i. :  "  From  what  time  do 
they  recite  the  Shema  in  the  evening  ?  From  the 
tiine  that  the  priests  are  admitted  to  eat  their  obla- 
tions till  the  end  of  tlie  first  watch.  The  words  of 
Rabbi  Eliezer:  but  the  wise  men  say,  up  to  mid- 
night. Kabban  Gamaliel  says,  until  the  column  of 
dawn  has  arisen.  Case:  His  sons  returning  from 
a  house  of  entertainment  said.  We  have  not  yet 
recited  the  Shema;  to  whom  he  said,  If  the  column 
of  dawn  has  not  yet  arisen,  you  are  bound  to  recite 
it.  But  not  this  alone ;  but  wherever  the  wise  men 
have  said  'to  midnight,'  their  injunction  is  in  force 

until  the  eolunui  of  dawn  has  arisen If  so, 

why  did  the  wise  men  say  till  midnight  V  In  order 
to  keep  men  tar  from  transgression."  The  following 
is  an  instance  of  the  second  class.  It  relates  to  the 
lighting  candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
is  the  duty  of  every  Jew;  it  is  found  in  the  JVIishna, 
in  the  treatise  Shabbath,  c.  ii.,  and  is  printed  in 
the  Hebrew  and  English  Prayer-Book,  according 
to  tlie  form  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews,  p.  GO, 
from  which  to  avoid  objections,  this  translation, 
and  others,  where  it  is  possible,  are  taken.  "  With 
what  sort  of  wick  and  oil  are  the  candles  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  liglited,  and  with  what  are  they  not 
to  be  lighted?  They  are  m  t  to  be  Hghted  with 
the  woolly  substance  that  grows  upon  cedars,  nor 
witli  undressed  flax,  nor  with  silk,  nor  with  rushes, 
nor  with  leaves  out  of  the  wilderness,  nor  witli 
moss  that  grows  on  the  surface  of  water,  nor  with 
pitcli,  nor  with  wa.x,  nor  with  oil  made  of  cotton- 
seed, nor  with  the  fat  of  the  tail  or  tlie  entrails  of 
beasts.  Nathan  Hamody  saith  it  may  be  lighted 
with  boiled  suet ;  but  the  wise  men  say,  be  it  boiled 
or  not  boiled,  it  may  not  be  lighted  with  it.  It 
may  not  be  lighted  with  burnt  oil  on  festival-days. 
Rabbi  Ishmael  says  it  may  not  be  lighted  with 
train-oil  because  of  honor  to  the  Sabliath;  but  the 
wise  men  allow  of  all  sorts  of  oil:  with  mixed  oil, 
with  oil  of  nuts,  oil  of  radish-seed,  oil  of  fish,  oil 
of  gourd-seed,  of  resin  and  gum.  Rabbi  Tarpliun 
saith  they  are  not  to  be  lighted  but  with  oil  of 
olives.  Nothing  Wiat  grows  out  of  the  woods  is 
used  for  lighting  but  flax,  and  nothing  that  grows 
out  of  woods  doth  not  pollute  by  the  pollution  of  a 
teiit  but  flax:  the  wick  of  cloth  that  is  doubled, 
and  has  not  been  singed.  Rabbi  Eleazar  saith  it 
is  unclean,  and  may  not  be  lighted  withal;  Rabbi 
Akibah  saith  it  is  clean,  and  may  be  lighted  withal. 
A  man  may  not  split  a  shell  of  an  egg  and  fill  it 
with  oil  and  put  it  in  the  socket  of  a  candlestick, 
because  it  shall  blaze,  though  the  candlestick  be 
of  earthenware;  but  Rabbi  Jehudah  permits  it: 
if  the  potter  made  it  with  a  hole  through  at  first, 
it  is  allowed,  because  it  is  the  same  vessel.  No 
man  shall  fill  a  platter  with  oil,  and  give  it  place 
next  to  the  lamp,  and  put  the  head  of  the  wick  in 
a  platter  to  make  it  drop  the  oil;  but  Rabbi 
Jehudah  permits  it."  Now  in  regard  to  details 
of  this  kind,  admitting  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
make  some  regulations  concerning  lighting  candles, 
it  certainly  seems  that  the  above  particulars  are 
too  minute,  and  that  all  which  was  really  essential 
could  have  been  lirought  within  a  much  smaller 
compass.  3dly.  A  specimen  of  the  3d  class  may 
be  pointed  out  in  the  begiiming  of  the  treatise  on 
festivals  (Moed),  entitled  Beilzah,  an  K(j<j^  from 
the  following  case  of  the  egg  being  the  first  point 
discussed  in  it.  We  are  gravely  informed  that 
"an  egg  laid  on  a  festival  may  be  eaten,  accord- 
ing to  the  school  of  Shamniai ;  but  the  school  of 
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Hillel  says  it  must  not  be  eaten."  In  order  to 
understand  this  important  controversy,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  two  parties  in  a  well-known  work 
who  took  their  names  from  the  end  on  which  each 
held  that  an  egg  ought  to  be  broken,  it  must  be 
observed  that,  for  a  reason  into  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  at  present,  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  both  by  the  school  of  Hillel  and  the  school 
of  Shamniai,  that  if  a  bird  which  was  neither  to  be 
eaten  nor  killed  laid  an  egg  on  a  festival,  the  egg 
was  not  to  be  eaten.  The  only  point  of  controversy 
was  respecting  an  eirg  laid  by  a  hen  that  would  be 
afterwards  eaten.  Now  the  school  of  Hillel  inter- 
dicted the  eating  of  such  an  egg,  on  account  of  a 
passage  in  the  5th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  wherein  Jehovah  said  to  Moses  respecting 
the  people  who  gathered  nianna,  '■  on  the  sixth  day 
they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in."  For 
it  was  inferred  from  these  words  that  on  a  common 
day  of  the  week  a  man  might  "prepare"  for  the 
Sabbath,  or  prepare  for  a  feast-day,  but  that  he 
might  not  prepare  for  the  Sabbath  on  a  feast-day, 
nor  for  a  feast-day  on  the  Sabbath.  Now,  as  an 
egg  laid  on  any  particular  day  was  deemed  to  have 
been  "prepared  "  the  day  before,  an  egg  laid  on  a 
feast-day  following  a  Sabbath  might  not  be  eaten, 
because  it  was  prepared  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
eating  of  it  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  although  all  feast-days  did  not  fidl  on  a  day 
following  the  Sabbath,  yet  as  many  did,  it  was 
deemed  lietter,  ex  mnjori  cauteld,  "  as  a  fence  to 
the  Law,"  to  interdict  the  eating  of  an  egg  which 
had  been  laid  on  any  feast-day,  whether  such  day 
was  or  was  not  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  (see 
Surenhusius's  Mishna,  ii,  28'2).  In  a  world  wherein 
the  objects  of  human  interest  and  wonder  are  nearly 
endless,  it  certainly  does  seem  a  degradation  of  • 
human  intelligence  to  exercise  it  on  matters  so 
trifling  and  petty. 

In  order,  however,  to  observe  regulations  on 
points  of  this  kind,  mixed  with  others  less  objec- 
tionable, and  with  some  which,  regarded  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  were  in  themselves  individu- 
ally not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  kind 

of  society.  A  member  was  called  a  chaber  ("l!!'^)? 
and  those  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who 
were  not  members  were  called  "  the  [leople  of  the 
land,"  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  undertook,  in 
the  presence  of  three  other  members,  that  he  would 
remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the  association.  The 
conditions  were  various.  One  of  transcendent  im- 
portance was  that  a  member  should  refrain  from 
everything  that  was  not  tithed  (conip.  Matt,  xxiii. 
23,  and  Luke  xviii.  12).  The  Mishna  says,  "  He 
who  undertakes  to  be  trustwfrrfhy  (a  word  with  a 
technical  Pharisaical  meaning)  tithes  whatever  he 
eats,  and  whatever  he  sells,  and  whatever  he  buys, 
and  does  not  vet  and  drink  icith  tlie  people  of  the 
land.''  This  was  a  point  of  peculiar  delicacy,  for 
the  portion  of  produce  reserved  as  tithes  for  the 
priests  and  Le\ites  was  holy,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
what  was  holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Hence  a  Phari- 
see VMS  bound,  not  only  to  ascertain  as  a  buyer 
whether  the  articles  which  he  purchased  liad  been 
duly  tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  eat  in  his  own  house  and  when 
taking  his  meals  with  others.  And  thus  Christ, 
in  eating  with  publicans  and  simiers,  ran  counter 
to  the  first  principles,  and  shocked  the  most  deep- 
ly-rooted prejudices,  of  Pharisaism ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  other  obvious  considerations,  He  ate  and 
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drank  with  "  the  people  of  the  laud,"  and  it  would 
have  been  assumed  as  undoubted  that  He  partook 
on  such  occasions  of  food  which  had  not  been  dulj- 
iithed. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws  of 
the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was  clean  {tahor)  and 
unclean  (lame).  Among  all  oriental  nations  there 
has  been  a  certain  tendency  to  symbolism  in  relig- 
ion :  and  if  any  symbolism  is  admitted  on  such  a 
subject,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  symbolize 
purity  and  cleanliness  of  thought  by  cleanliness  of 
person,  dress,  and  actions.  Again,  in  aU  climates, 
but  especially  in  warm  climates,  the  sanitary  ad- 
vantages of  such  cleanliness  would  tend  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  tliis  kind  of  symbolism;  and  when 
once  tlie  principle  was  conceded,  superstition  would 
be  certain  to  attaeli  an  intrinsic  moral  value  to  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  symbol.  In  addition  to 
what  might  be  explained  in  this  manner,  there  arose 
among  the  Jews  — •  partly  from  opposition  to  idola- 
trous practices,  or  to  what  savored  of  idolatry, 
partly  from  causes  wliich  it  is  difficult  at  the  pres- 
ent day  even  to  conjecture,  possibly  from  mere 
prejudice,  individual  antipathy,  or  strained  fanciful 
analogies  —  peculiar  ideas  concerning  what  was 
clean  and  unclean,  which  at  first  sight  might  ap- 
pear purely  conventional.  But,  whether  their  ori- 
gin was  symbolical,  sanitary,  religious,  fanciful,  or 
conventional,  it  was  a  matter  of  \  ital  importance  to 
a  Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Pharisaical  regulations  concerning  what  was 
clean  and  what  was  unclean;  for,  as  among  the 
modern  Hindoos  (some  of  whose  customs  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pharisees),  every  one  tech- 
nically unclean  is  cut  otf  from  almost  every  relig- 
ious ceremony,  so,  according  to  the  Levitical  Law, 
every  unclean  person  was  cut  oft'  from  all  religious 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Jehovah  (Num.  six.  20;  compare  Ward's 
Hindoo  History,  Literature,  and  Reliyion,  ii.  147). 
On  principles  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Levitical  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  was  pos- 
sible to  incur  these  awful  religious  penalties  either 
by  tntinrj  or  by  toucliint/  what  was  unclean  in  the 
Pharisaical  sense.  In  reference  to  eating,  independ- 
ently of  the  slaughtering  of  holy  sacrifices,  which  is 
the  "subject  of  two  other  treatises,  the  Mishna  con- 
tains one  treatise  called  L'holin,  which  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  slaughtering  of  fowls  and  cattle  for 
domestic  use  (see  Surenhusius,  v.  114;  and  De  Sola 
and  Kaphall,  p.  32.5).  One  point  in  its  very  first 
section  is  by  itself  vitally  distinctive;  and  if  the 
treatise  had  contained  no  other  regulation,  it  would 
still  have  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the 
free  social  intercourse  of  .lews  and  other  nations. 
This  point  is,  "  that  anij  Ikiii;/  slaughtered  by  a 
heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be  eaten,  like  the 
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carcase  of  an  animal  that  had  died  of  itself,  and  like 
such  carcase  should  pollute  the  person  who  carried 
it."  "  On  the  reasonable  assumption  that  under 
such  circumstances  animals  used  for  food  would  be 
killed  by  Jewish  slaughterers,  regulations  the  most 
minute  are  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  In  ref- 
erence likewise  to  Umchinfi  what  is  unclean,  the 
Mishna  abounds  with  prohibitions  and  distinctions 
no  less  minute ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  Gth  and  last  "Order  "  relates  to  impurities  con- 
tracted in  this  manner.  Referring  to  that  "Order" 
for  details,  it  may  be  observed  that  to  any  one  fresh 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  and  of  others  already  ad- 
\erted  to,  the  words  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  seem  a  correct  but  almost  a  pale  sunniiary  of 
their  drift  and  purpose  (Col.  ii.  21);  and  the  stern 
antagonism  becomes  vividly  visible  between  them 
and  Him  who  proclaimed  -boldly  that  a  njan  was 
defiled  not  by  anything  he  ate,  but  by  the  bad 
thoughts  of  the  heart  alone  (Matt.  xv.  11.) ;  and  who, 
even  when  the  guest  of  a  Pharisee,  pointedly  ab- 
stained from  washing  his  hands  before  a  meal,  in 
order  to  rebuke  the  superstition  which  attached  a 
moral  value  to  such  a  ceremonial  act.  (See  Luke 
xi.  37-40;  and  compare  the  Mishna  vi.  480,  where 
there  is  a  distinct  treatise,  Yadaim,  on  the  wash- 
ing of  hands. )  *< 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy 
and  luxurious,  much  more  that  they  had  degener- 
ated into  the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of 
the  lioman  .popes  and  cardinals  during  the  200 
years  preceding  the  Reformation.  Josephus  com- 
pared the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He 
says  that  they  lived  frugalh-,  in  no  respect  giv- 
ing in  to  luxury,  but  that  they  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected  and  trans- 
mitted as  a  good  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  3).  With  this 
agrees  what  he  states  in  another  passage,  that  the 
Pharisees  had  so  nnich  weight  with  the  multitude, 
that  if  they  said  anything  against  a  king  or  a  high- 
priest  they  were  at  once  believed  (xiii.  10,  §  .5);  for 
this  kind  of  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  a  religious  body  over  the  people,  through  aus- 
terity and  self-denial,  than  through  wealth,  luxury, 
and  self-indulgence.  Although  there  would  be 
hypocrites  among  them,  it  would  be  uiu'easonable 
to  charge  all  the  Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypoc- 
risy, in  the  sense  wherein  we  at  the  present  day 
use  the  word.  A  learned  Jew,  now  living,  charges 
against  them  rather  the  holiness  of  works  than  hyp- 
ocritical holiness  —  Werklieiliykeit,  nicid  Schein- 
heiliykeit  (Herzfeld,  Gesc/iiclite  des  Volkes  Jisrael, 
iii.  359).  At  any  rate  they  must  be  regarded  as 
having  been  some  of  the  most  intense  formalists 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  looking  at  the 
average  standard  of  excellence  among  mankind,  it 


«  At  the  present  day  a  strict  orthodox  Jew  may  not 
eat  meat  of  any  animal,  unless  it  has  been  killed  by  a 
Jewish  butcher.  According  to  Mr.  I.  Disraeli  (The 
Genius  of  Judaism,  p.  154).  the  butcher  searches  the 
animal  for  any  blemish,  and,  on  his  approval,  causes 
a  leaden  seal,  stamped  with  the  Hebrew  word  cdshar 
(lawful),  to  be  attached  to  the  meat,  attesting  its 
"  cleanness."  Mr.  Disraeli  likewise  points  out  that  in 
Herodotus  (ii.  38)  a  seal  is  recorded  to  have  been  used 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  Egyptian  priests,  to  attest 
that  a  bull  about  to  be  sacrificed  was  "  clean,"  Ka.9a- 
pos.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  are  perhaps  akin 
in  origin,  s  and  th  being  frequently  interchanged  .in 
Unguage. 

li  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  bad  ideas  of  "  un- 


cleanness  "  tlirough  tasting,  touching,  and  handling, 
precisely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Levitical  Law  and 
of  the  Pharisees.  The  priests  would  not  endure  even 
to  look  at  beans,  deeming  them  not  c/ean.  I'om'foi'Tes 
oil  KaOapoi'  fiii'  elvai  ocTTrpioc  (jcaSapor  is  the  Greek 
word  in  the  LXX.  for  tahur).  "No  Egyptian,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  would  salute  a  Greek  with  a  kiss,  nor 
use  a  Greek  knife,  or  spits,  or  cauldron  ;  or  taste  the 
meat  of  an  ox  which  had  been  cut  by  a  Greek  knife. 
They  drank  out  of  bronze  vessels,  rinsiji^  them  jierpel- 
i/allij.  And  if  any  one  accidentally  touched  a  pig,  he 
would  plunge  into  the  Nile,  without  stopping  to  un- 
dress '■  (Htrodot.  ii.  .37,  41,  47).  Just  as  the  Jews  re- 
garded all  other  nations,  the  Egyptians  ri'garded  all 
other  nations,  including  the  Jews  :  namely,  is  uncleaji. 
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is  nearly  certain  that  men  whose  lives  were  spent 
in  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Mishiia,  would 
cherish  feelings  of  self-complacency  and  spiritual 
pride  not  justified  by  intrinsic  moral  excellence. 
The  supercilious  contempt  towards  the  poor  publi- 
can, and  towards  the  tender  penitent  love  that 
bathed  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  would  be  the  natu- 
'•al  result  of  such  a  system  of  life. 

It  was  alleged  against  them,  on  the  highest  spir- 
itual authority,  that  they  "  made  the  word  of  (iod 
of  none  eftect  by  their  traditions."  This  would  be 
true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  ft)rtn  of 
religion  in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  incom- 
patible with  such  endless  forms  (Mic.  vi.  8);  but  it 
was  true  in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions being  decidedly  at  variance  with  genuine  re- 
ligion. The  evasions  eomiected  with  Corban  are 
well  known.  To  this  may  be  added  the  following 
instances:  It  Is  a  plain  precept  of  morality  and 
religion  that  a  man  shall  pay  his  debts  (I's.  xxxvii. 
21):  but,  according  to  the  treatise  of  the  !Mishna 
called  Avodah  znrii/i,  i.  1,  a  Jew  was  prohibited 
from  paying  money  to  a  heathen  three  days  before 
any  heathen  festi\'al,  just  as  if  a  debtor  had  any 
business  to  meddle  with  the  question  of  how  his 
creditor  might  spend  his  own  money.  In  this 
way,  Cato  or  Cicero  might  have  been  kept  for  a 
while  out  of  his  legal  rights  by  an  ignoble  Jewish 
money-dealer  in  the  Transtiberine  district.  In 
some  instances,  such  a  delay  in  the  payment  of 
debts  might  have  ruined  a  heathen  merchant 
Again,  it  was  an  injunction  of  the  Pentateuch  that 
an  Israelite  should  "love  his  neighbor  as  himself" 
(Lev.  xix.  18);  and  although  in  this  particular 
passage  it  might  be  argued  that  by  "  neighljor  " 
was  meant  a  brother  Israelite,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  the  precept  went  much  farther  (Luke 
X.  27-29,  &c. ).  In  plain  violation  of  it,  however, 
a  Jewish  midwife  is  forbidden,  in  the  Avodah  za- 
rnh,  u.  1,  to  assist  a  heathen  mother  in  the  labors 
of  childbirth,  so  that  through  this  prohibition  a 
heathen  mother  and  child  might  have  been  left  to 
perish  for  want  of  a  Pharisee's  professional  assist- 
ance. A  great  Roman  satirist,  in  holding  up  to 
view  the  unsocial  customs  of  the  Roman  Jews,  spe- 
cifies as  two  of  their  traditions  that  they  were  not 
to  show  the  way,  or  point  out  springs  of  water  to 
any  but  the  circumcised. 

"  Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumiue  Moses, 
Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  coleuti, 
Qusesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos." 
JovEN.ii,  xiv.  102-4. 

Now  the  truth  of  this  statement  has  in  our  times 
been  formally  denied,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
neither  of  these  particular  prohibitions  is  found  in 
the  Mishna;  but  the  regulation  respecting  the 
Jewish  midwives  was  more  unsocial  and  cruel  than 
the  two  practices  referred  to  in  the  satirist's  lines ; 
and  individual  Pharisees,  while  the  spirit  of  antag- 
onism to  the  Romans  was  at  its  height,  may  have 
supplied  instances  of  the  imputed  churlishness,  al- 
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a  At  least  five  different  explanations  have  been  sug- 
gested of  the  passage  .lohn  ix.  2.  1st.  That  it  alludes 
to  a  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  transmigratiou  of  souls. 
2dly.  That  it  refers  to  an  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the 
preexistence  of  souls,  but  not  to  their  transmigration. 
3dly.  That  the  words  mean,  "Did  this  man  sin,  as  the 
Greeks  snij,  or  did  liis  parents  sin,  as  tve  say^  that  he 
was  born  blind?"  4thly.  That  it  involves  the  Uali- 
binical  idea  of  the  pos.sibility  of  an  infant's  sinning  in 
his  mother's  womb.     5thly.  That  it  is  founded  on  the 


though  not  justified  by  the  letter  of  their  traditions. 
In  fact,  Juvenal  did  really  somewhat  understate 
what  was  true  in  principle,  not  of  the  Jews  uni- 
versally, l)ut  of  the  most  important  religious  party 
among  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

An  analogy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Geiger  (p. 
104 )  between  the  Pharisees  and  our  own  Puritans ; 
and  in  some  points  there  are  undoubted  features  of 
similarity,  beginning  even  with  their  names.  Both 
were  innovators:  the  one  against  the  legal  ortho- 
doxy of  the  8adducees,  the  others  against  Episco- 
pacy, lioth  of  them  had  republican  tendencies: 
the  Piiarisees  glorifying  the  otHce  of  rabbi,  which 
de]jended  on  learning  and  personal  merit,  rather 
than  that  of  priest,  which,  being  hereditary,  de- 
])ended  on  the  accident  of  l)irth ;  while  the  Puri- 
tans in  l']ngland  abolished  monarchy  and  the  right 
of  hereditary  legislation.  Even  in  their  zeal  for 
religious  education  there  was  some  resemblance: 
the  Pharisees  exerting  themsehes  to  instruct  dis- 
ciples in  their  schools  with  an  earnestness  never 
equaled  in  Rome  or  Greece;  while  in  Scotland  the 
Puritans  set  the  most  brilliant  example  to  modern 
l'"urope  of  parochial  schools  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. But  here  comparison  ceases.  In  the  most 
essential  points  of  religion  they  were  not  only  not 
alike,  but  they  were  directly  antagonistic.  The 
Pharisees  were  under  the  bondage  of  forms  in  the 
manner  already  described ;  while,  except  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  religion  of 
the  Puritans  was  in  theory  purely  spiritual,  and 
they  assailed  even  the  ordinary  forms  of  Popery  and 
Prelacy  \vith  a  bitterness  of  language  copied  from 
tlie  denunciations  of  Christ  against  the  Pharisees. 

If.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  .losephus  pre- 
sents the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  light  to 
his  Greek  readers,  that  whatever  interpretation  his 
aml)iguous  language  might  possibly  admit,  he  ob- 
viously would  have  produced  the  impression  on 
Greeks  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  Thus  his  statement  respecting 
them  is,  "  They  say  that  every  soul  is  imperishable, 
but  that  the  soul  of  good  men  only  passes  over  (or 
transmigrates)  into  another  body  —  fx^ra^aiveiv 
fls  eT^pof  iTcii/jLa — while  the  soul  of  bad  men  is 
chastised  by  eternal  punishment"  (B.  J.  ii.  8,  § 
14:  compare  iii.  8,  §  5,  and  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  3,  and 
Boettcher,  De  /nfh-is,  pp.  519,  552).  And  there 
are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  \vhich  might  coun- 
tenance this  idea:  one  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrarch  is  repre.sented  as  thinking  that  Jesus 
was  .lohn  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  (though 
a  different  color  is  given  to  Herod's  thoughts  in 
the  corresponding  passage,  Luke  ix.  7-9);  and 
another  in  John  ix.  2,  where  the  question  is  put 
to  Jesus  whether  the  blind  man  himself"  had 
siinied,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ? 
Notwithstanding  these  passages,  ho^^^ever,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  tlie 
dead  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early 


predcstinarian  notion  that  the  blindness  from  birth 
was  a  preceding  punishment  for  sins  which  tlie  blind 
man  afterwards  committed  :  just  as  it  h.is  been  sug- 
gested, in  a  remarkable  passage,  that  the  deatli  before 
1688  of  the  Princess  Anne's  infant  children  (three  in 
number)  was  a  preceding  punishment  for  her  subse- 
quent abandonment  of  her  father,  .I.uiies  II.  See 
Stewart's  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  App.  vi.,  and  the  Com- 
mentaries of  De  Wette  and  Liicke,  wl  locum. 
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Christians.  This  is  most  in  accordance  with  St. 
Paul's  statement  to  the  chief  priests  and  council 
(Acts  xxiii.  6),  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of 
a  Pharisee,  and  that  he  was  called  in  question  for 
the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  • —  a  state- 
ment which  would  have  been  peculiarly  disin- 
genuous, if  the  Pharisees  had  merely  believed  in 
the  transmiairation  of  souls;  and  it  is  likewise 
almost  implied  in  Christ's  teaching,  which  does 
not  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  any- 
thing new,  but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by 
his  hearers,  except  by  the  Sadducees,  although  he 
condemns  some  unspiritiial  conceptions  of  its  nature 
as  erroneous  (Matt.  xxii.  30;  Mark  xii.  25;  Luke 
XX.  3-4-3G).  On  this  head  the  Mishna  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  ideas  in  the  Gospels,  as  distinguished 
from  any  mere  transmigration  of  souls;  and  the 
peculiar  plnase,  -'tlie  world  to  come,"  of  which  6 
oiojc  6  epx^/J-evo^  was  undoubtedly  only  the  trans- 
lation, frequently  occurs  in  it  (WSH  Q^I^H, 
Avolh,  ii.  7,  iv.  16;  comp.  Mark  x.  3(1;  Luke  xviii. 
30).  This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior 
to  C^hristianity,  but  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
0.  T.,  though  fully  justified  by  certain  passages  to 
be  found  in  some  of  its  latest  "books,"  is  essentially 
different  from  Greek  conceptions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; and  generally,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
purely  temporal  l)lessings  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
the  Christian  ideas  that  this  world  is  a  state  of 
probation,  and  that  every  one  after  death  will  have 
to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  actions,  were  ex- 
pressed by  Pharisees  in  language  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  misunderstand :  "  This  world  may  be 
likened  to  a  court-yard  in  comparison  of  the  world 
to  come;  therefore  prepare  thyself  in  the  ante- 
chamber that  thou  mayest  enter  into  the  dining- 
room"  (Avotli.  iv.  16).  "Everything  is  given  to 
man  on  security,  and  a  net  is  spread  over  every 
living  creature;  the  shop  is  open,  and  the  mer- 
chant credits;  the  book  is  open,  and  the  hand 
records;  and  whosoever  chooses  to  borrow  may 
come  and  borrow:  for  the  collectors  are  continually 
going  round  daily,  and  obtain  payment  of  man, 
whether  with  his  consent  or  without  it;  and  the 
judgment  is  true  justice;  and  all  are  prepared  for 
the  feast"  (Avot/i,  iii.  16).  "Those  who  are  born 
are  doomed  to  die,  the  dead  to  live,  and  the  quick 
to  be  judged;  to  make  us  know,  understand,  and 
be  informed  that  He  is  God :  He  is  the  Former, 
Creator,  Intelligent  Being,  .Judge,  Witness,  and 
suing  Party,  and  will  judge  thee  hereafter.  Blessed 
be  He;  for  in  his  presence  there  is  no  unrighteous- 
ness, forgetfulness,  respect  of  persons,  nor  accept- 
ance of  a  bribe;  for  everything  is  his.  Knew  also 
that  everything  is  done  according  to  the  iucount, 
and  let  not  thine  evil  imagination  persuade  thee 
that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  thee :  for 
against  thy  will  wast  thou  formed,  and  against 
thy  will  wast  thou  born;  and  against  thy  will  dost 
thou  live,  ami  against  thy  will  wilt  thou  die ;  and 
against  th->  will  must  thou  hereafter  render  an 
account,  s'ld  receive  judgment  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sup'->me  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  God,  blessed 
is  P*"  {Avoth,  iv.  22).  Still  it  must  be  borne  in 
m'n.a  tliat  the  actions  of  which  such  a  strict 
account  was  to  l)e  rendered  were  not  merely  those 
referred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Micah  (Is.  i.  16,  17;  Mic.  vi.  8),  nor  even  those 
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enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  included  those 
fabulously  supposed  to  have  been  orally  transniitted 
by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders.  They  included,  in 
flict,  all  those  ceremonial  "works,"  against  the 
efficacy  of  which,  in  the  deliverance  of  tlie  human 
soul,  St.  Paul  so  emphatically  protested. 

III.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Phar- 
isees concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  very  prominent  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas  noth- 
ing vitally  essential  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Pharisees  seems  to  depend  on  those  opinions, 
and  some  of  his  expressions  are  Greek,  rather  than 
Hebrew.  "  There  were  three  sects  of  the  Jews," 
he  says,  "  which  had  diflerent  conceptions  respect- 
ing human  affairs,  of  which  one  was  called  Phar- 
isees, the  second  Sadducees,  and  the  third  Essenes. 
The  Pharisees  say  that  some  things,  and  not  all 
things,  are  the  work  of  fate ;  but  that  some  things 
are  in  oiu'  own  power  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But 
the  I'^ssenes  declare  that  Fate  rules  all  things,  and 
that  nothing  happens  to  man  except  by  its  decree. 
I'he  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  take  away 
Fate,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  nought,  and 
th.at  human  affairs  do  not  depend  upon  it;  but  in 
their  estimate  all  things  are  in  the  power  of  our- 
selves, as  being  ourselves  the  causes  of  our  good 
things,  and  meeting  with  evils  through  our  own 
inconsiderateness  "  (comp.  xviii.  1,  §  3,  and  B.  ./. 
ii.  8,  §  14).  On  reading  this  passage,  and  the 
others  which  bear  on  the  same  subject  in  Jose- 
phus's  works,  the  suspicion  naturally  arises  that 
he  was  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  the  Greeks 
believe  that,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  had  phi- 
losophical sects  amongst  themselves.  j\t  any  rate 
his  words  do  not  represent  the  opinions  as  they 
were  really  held  by  the  three  religious  parties. 
We  m.ay  feel  certain,  that  the  influence  of  fate 
was  not  the  point  on  which  discussions  respecting 
free-will  turned,  though  there  may  ha\e  been  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  way  in  which  the  interposition 
of  God  in  human  affairs  was  to  be  regarded.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  the  Essenes  are  likely  to  have  been 
expressed  in  language  approaching  to  the  words  of 
Christ  (JIatt.  x.  29,  30,  vi.  2.5-34),  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sadducees,  who  accepted 
the  authoi-ity  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  excluded  God,  in  their  con- 
ceptions, from  all  influence  on  human  actions. 
On  the  whole,  in  reference  to  this  point,  the  opin- 
ion of  Graetz  (Gtschichte  der  Jiidtri,  iii.  ,509)  seems 
not  improbable,  that  the  real  difference  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  practical 
and  political.  He  conjectures  that  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratical  Sadducees  in  their  wars  and 
negotiations  with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters 
of  policy  and  calculations  of  prudence,  while  the 
zealous  Pharisees,  disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid 
stress  on  doing  what  seemed  right,  and  on  leaving 
the  event  to  God :  and  that  this  led  to  differences 
in  formal  theories  and  meta|)hysical  statement's. 
The  precise  nature  of  those  differences  we  do  not 
certainly  know,  as  no  writing  of  a  Sadducee  on 
the  subject  has  been  preserved  by  the  Jews,  and 
on  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  un- 
reservedly the  statements  of  an  adversary.      [Sau- 

DUCKKS.] 


a  The  earliest  text  In  support  of  the  expression  is    ised  by  Isaiah  (Is.  Ix, 
perhaps  "  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  "  prom- 1  ii.  44  ;  Is.  xxvi.  19. 


17-22).     Compare  Dan.  yii.  27 
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IV.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism 
among  the  Pharisees,  there  is  uiidisputable  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  it  prevailed  to  a  very 
great  extent  at  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15);  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it  on  account 
of  its  probable  importance  in  having  paved  the 
way  for  the  early  dift'nsion  of  Christianity.  The 
district  of  Palestine,  which  was  long  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  and  which  3et,  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
slieba,  was  only  100  lioman  miles,  or  not  (juite  148 
English  miles  long,  and  which  is  represented  as 
having  been  civilized,  wealthy,  and  populous  1,000 
years  before  Christ,  would  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  too  small  to  continue  maint.iining  the 
whole  growing  population  of  its  children.  But, 
through  kidnapping  (.Joel  iii.  G),  through  leading 
into  captivity  by  military  incursions  and  victorious 
enemies  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  x\iii.  11,  xxiv.  15;  Am.  i. 
6,  9),  through  flight  (.Jer.  xliii.  4-7),  through  com- 
merce (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  3),  and  probably 
through  ordinary  emigration,  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  civilized  world.  C)n  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, that  great  festival  on  which  the  Jews  suppose 
Moses  to  have  brought  the  perfect  Law  down  from 
heaven  (Festival  Prayers  J'or  Pentecost,  p.  0),  .lews 
are  said  to  have  been  assembled  witli  one  accord  in 
one  place  at  Jerusalem,  "  from  every  region  under 
heaven."  Admitting  that  tbis  was  an  oriental 
hyperbole  (comp.  John  xxi.  25),  there  must  have 
been  some  foundation  for  it  in  fact;  and  the  enu- 
meration of  the  various  countries  from  which  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  present  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  widely-spread  existence  of  Jewish  commu- 
nities. Now  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot 
he^roved  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §  3),  that 
missions  and  organized  attempts  to  produce  con- 
versions, although  unknown  to  (ireek  philosophers, 
existed  among  the  Pharisees  (De  Wette,  Kxeyetis- 
clies  HamJbtich,  Matt,  xxiii.  15).  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of  syna- 
gogues afforded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now 
either  in  synagogues  or  Christian  churches  for  pre- 
senting new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2 ; 
Luke  iv.  10).  Under  such  auspices  the  prosely- 
tizing spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated 
a  thirst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to 
theological  controversies.  Thus  there  existed  pi-e- 
cedents  and  favoring  circumstances  for  efforts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by  education, 
a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Itoman  citizen  by 
birth,  preaching  the  resurrection  of  .lesus  to  those 
who  for  the  most  part  already  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate  ritual- 
system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure 
spiritual  religion :  and  thus  obtained  the  coopera- 
tion of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking  down 
every  barrier  lietween  Jew,  Pharisee,  (ireek,  and 
lioman,  and  in  endeavoring  to  unite  all  mankind 
by  the  brotherhood  of  a  connnon  Christianity. 

Literature.  —  In  addition  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Josephus,  and  the  Mishna.  it  is  proper  to 
read  Epiphanius  Adcersus  Ihereses.  lib.  I.  xvi. ; 
and  the  notes  of  Jerome  to  Matt.  xxii.  23,  xxiii. 
5,  &c.,  though  the  information  given  by  both  these 
writers  is  very  imperfect. 

In  modern  literature,  see  several  treatises  in 
Ugolino's  Tliesaurus,  vol.  xxii.;  and  Lightfoot's 
Hoi'cs  Ilebrako}  on  ^latt.  iii.  7,  where  a  curious 
rabbinical  description  is  given  of  seven  sects  of 
Pharisees,  which,  from  its  being  destitute  of  any 
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intrinsic  value,  is  not  inserted  in  this  article.  See 
likewise  Brucker's  Hhtori'i  Criticn  Philosophic, 
ii.  744-759;  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  ii.  71; 
Ewald's  Gesrhiehle  des  Volkes  Jsrael,  iv.  41.5-419; 
and  the  Jahrhunderl  des  Ileils,  p.  5,  &■;.  of  Gfrorer, 
who  has  insisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the 
Mishna,  and  has  made  great  use  of  the  Talnuid 
generally.  See  also  the  following  works  by  modern 
learned  Jews:  Jost,  (ieschichte  des  Judentkums 
itiul  seiner  Se/clen,  i.  191! ;  Grwtz,  Geschichie  der 
.Juden,  iii.  508-518  ;  Herzfeld,  Geschichie  des 
VuUies  Jisrael,  iii.  358-302  ;  and  Geiger,  Ur- 
sdirift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  103,  &c. 

E.  T. 
*  Additional  Litcvdiure.  —  See  Grossmann,  Be 
Judieoriim  Disciplina  Arcani,  Part.  1,  2,  Lips. 
1833-34;  Be  Pliarisaisino  Judceorum  Ale-candrino 
Commentatio,  Part.  1-3,  ibid.  1840-50;  />e  Colle- 
f/io  Pharis(Borum,  ibid.  1851.  Biedermann,  Phar- 
iscier  u.  Sadducder,  Ziirich,  1854.  Keuss,  art. 
Pharisder,  in  Herzog's  Real-Kncijkl.  xi.  490-509. 
Geiger,  Sadducder  u.  Pharisder,  from  the  ./iid. 
Zeitschr.  f.  Wiss.  u.  Leben,  Breslau,  1803;  see 
also  his  Bus  Judenthum  n.  seine  Geachichte,  2' 
xVufl.  ibid.  1805.  Delitzsch,  Jesus  it.  Uillel  (against 
Kenan  and  Geiger),  Erlangen,  1800.  Ginsburg, 
art.  Pharisees  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d 
ed.,  1806.  T.  Keim,  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Nazira, 
Ziirich,  1867,  i.  251-272.  J.  Derenbourg,  h'ssai 
sur  I'hist.  et  (a  geor/r.  de  la  Palestine,  Paris,  1867, 
i.  119-144,  452  ff.  A.  Hausrath,  Neutest.  Zeil- 
yeschichte,  Heidelb.  1868,  i.  117-133.  A. 

PHA'ROSH  (tt?l?~l?  \a  fea]:  ^6pos.  Pha- 
ros). Elsewhere  Pako.sh.  The  same  variation  is 
found  in  the  Geneva  Version  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

I  PHAR'PAR  ("IS-lQ  [swift,  rapid,  Ges., 
Fiirst],  i.  e.  Parpar  :  [Rom.  ^ap/pap  ;  Vat.] 
"Acpaptpa;  Alex.  ^ap(papa  ■  Pharjihar).  The 
second  of  the  two  "  ri\ers  of  Damascus  "  —  Abana 
and  Pharpar  —  alluded  to  bv  Naaman  (2  K.  v. 
12). 

The  two  principal  streams  in  the  district  of  Da- 
mascus are  the  Barada  and  the  Aw lj :  in  fact, 
there  are  no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "river."' 
I'here  are  good  grounds  for  identifying  the  Bnrada 
with  the  Abana,  and  there  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  the  Awaj  as  being  the 
Pharpar.  But  though  in  the  region  of  Damascus, 
the  Awaj  has  not,  like  the  Barada,  any  comiection 
with  the  city  itself.  It  does  not  approach  it  nearer 
than  8  miles,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  ridge 
of  the  Jebel  Aswad.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  S.  E. 
slopes  of  Her.mon,  some  5  or  6  miles  from  Beit 
Jenn,  close  to  a  village  called  Amy,  the  name  of 
which  it  bears  during  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
It  then  runs  S.  E.  by  Kefr  llauwar  and  Sasa,  but 
soon  recovering  itself  by  a  turn  northwards,  ulti- 
mately ends  in  the  Bahret  Ilijoneh,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  lakes  or  swamps  of  Damascus, 
nearly  due  east  of,  and  about  40  miles  from,  the 
point  at  which  it  started.  Fhe  Awaj  has  been 
investigated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  is  ilescribed  by 
him  in  the  Bibliothica  Sacra,  for  May,  1849 ;  see 
also  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  iii.  447,  448).  It  is  evi- 
dently much  inferior  to  the  Barada,  for  while  that 
is  extraorduiarily  copious,  and  also  perennial  in  the 


"  The  A  at  the  commencemont  of  this  name  sug- 
gests the  Ilebrew  definite  article  ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
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nottest  seasons,  this  is  described  as  a  small  lively" 
stream,  not  unfrequently  dry  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course.  On  the  maps  of  Kiepert  (1856)  and 
Van  de  Yelde  (1858)  the  name  of  Wady  B/trbar 
is  found,  apparently  that  of  a  valley  parallel  to  the 
Amy  near  Kefr  Hnuwar ;  but  what  the  authority 
for  this  is  the  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  discov- 
ering. Nor  has  he  found  any  name  on  the  maps 
or  in  the  lists  of  Dr.  I-iobiiison  answering  to  Tciu- 

rah,     _»fcj',    by  which  Pharpar    is    rendered   in 

the  Arabic  version  of  2  K.  v.  12. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  as  re- 
ported by  Schwarz  (54,  also  20,  27),  is  curiously 
subversive  of  our  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these 
streams.  They  call  the  river  Fijeh  (that  is  the 
Barada)  the  Pharpar,  and  give  the  name  Amana 
or  Karniion  (an  old  Talmudic  name,  see  vol.  i.  p. 
2  i)  to  a  stream  which  Schwarz  describes  as  run- 
ning from  a  fountain  called  el-Barady,  14  miles 
from  Beth  Djana  (Beit  Jenn),  in  a  N.  E.  direction, 
to  Damascus  (see  also  the  reference  to  the  Nubian 
geographer  by  Gesenius,  Thes.  1132  a).  What  is 
intended  by  this  the  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know. 

G. 

PHAR'ZITES,  THE  C^^JI^rT  [patr.,  see 
Pharez]:  6  Capiat.:  [Vat.]  Alex,  tapes'-  Pliar- 
esitw).  The  descendants  of  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  20).  They  were  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Ilezronites  and  the  Hamulites. 

PHASE'AH  (npQ  [lame,  Ges. ;  born  at  the 
Passaver,  Fiirst] :  4>ea-i7;  Alex.  [*60-(rrj;  FA.] 
(pauT-q-  Phasea).     Paskah  2  (Neh.  vii.  51). 

PHASE'LIS  (^arjTjAi'y:  Pliaselis).  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Elinor,  on  the  confines  of 
Lyeia  and  Pamphylia,  and  consequently  ascribed 
by  the  ancient  writers  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other.  Its  commerce  was  consider- 
able in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Aniasis  it  was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek  towns 
which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  llanseatic  confederacy  in  the  Middle  Aires. 
They  had  a  common  temple,  the  Hellenium,  at 
Naucratis  in  Kgypt,  and  nominated  irpoffraTai  for 
the  regulation  of  commercial  questions  and  the 
decision  of  disputes  arising  out  of  contracts,  like 
the  preud' homines  of  the  Aliddle  Ages,  who  presided 
over  the  courts  of  pie  powder  (pleds  poudrcs,  ped- 
lars) at  the  different  staples.  In  later  times  Pliase- 
lis was  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  the  Pamphylian 
and  CiHcian  pirates.  Its  port  was  a  convenient 
one  to  make,  for  the  lofty  mountain  of  Solyma 
(now  Tnkhtalu),  which  backed  it  at  a  distance  of 
only  five  miles,  is  nearly  8,000  feet  in  height,  and 
constitutes  an  admirable  landmark  from  a  great 
distance.  Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or 
100  feet  elevation  above  tlie  sea,  and  was  joined  to 
the  main  by  a  low  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  lake,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  were  a  closed  port  and  a  road- 
stead, and  on  the  western  a  larger  artificial  harljor, 
formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remains  of  this  may  still  lie  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent  below  the  surlUce  of  the  water.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  pier  which,  protected  the  small  eastern 
port  is  nearly  perfect.  In  this  sheltered  position 
the  pirates  could  lie  safely  while  they  sold  their 
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booty,  and  also  refit,  the  whole  region  having  been 
anciently  so  thickly  covered  with  wood  as  to  give 
the  name  of  Pityusa  to  the  town.  For  a  time  the 
Phaselites  confined  their  relations  with  the  Pam- 
phylians  to  the  purposes  just  mentioned ;  but  they 
subsequently  joined  the  piratical  league,  and  suf- 
fered in  consequence  the  loss  of  their  independence 
and  their  town  lands  in  the  war  which  was  waged 
by  the  Roman  consul  Publius  Servilius  Isauricus  in 
the  years  77-75  b.  c.  But  at  the  outset  the  Ro- 
mans had  to  a  great  extent  fostered  the  pirates,  by 
the  demand  which  sprang  up  for  domestic  slaves 
upon  the  change  of  maimers  brought  about  by  the 
spoliation  of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  It  is  said 
that  at  this  time  many  thousand  slaves  were  passed 
through  Delos  —  which  was  the  mart  between  Asia 
and  Europe  —  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  proverb 
grew  up  there,  "E/xTrope,  KaTarr'Afvaov'  i^e\ov' 
irdvra  ireirparai.  But  when  the  Ciliciaiis  had 
acquired  such  power  and  audacity  as  to  sweep  the 
seas  as  far  as  the  Italian  coast,  and  interrupt  the 
supplies  of  corn,  it  became  time  to  interfere,  and 
the  expedition  of  Servilius  commenced  the  work 
which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Pompey  the 
Great, 

It  is  in  the  interval  between  the  growth  of  the 
Cilician  piracy  and  the  Servilian  expedition  that 
the  incidents  related  in  the  First  Book  of  llacca- 
bees  occurred.  The  Romans  are  represented  as 
requiring  all  their  allies  to  render  up  to  Simon  the 
high-priest  any  .Tewish  exiles  who  may  have  taken 
refuge  aipong  them.  After  naming  Ptolemy,  De- 
metrius (king  of  Syria),  Attains  (king  of  Perga- 
mus),  Ariarathes  (of  Pontus),  and  Arsaces  (of  Par- 
thia),  as  recipients  of  these  missives,  the  author 
adds  that  the  consul  also  wrote  els  Trdcras  ras 
Xi^pas  Kal  ^a/xipd/xr!  (Grotius  conjectures  Aa^- 
xpaKCf),  and  one  MS.  has  Meffai/ia-ari)  koI  'S.Traprid- 
Tais  Kal  els  ArjAoi'  Kal  eU  MvvSov  Kal  els  ^iKuuiva 
Kal  els  TT]v  Kapiau  Kal  els  'Xdfxov  Kal  els  t^v 
YlafxcpvKiav  Kal  els  Tiiv  AvKiav  Kal  els  'AAiKap- 
vaffahv,  Kal  els  VoBov  Kal  els  ^  affT)  \  IS  a  Kal 
els  Kco  Kal  els  "ZiSriv  Kal  els  '^ApaSov  Kal  els 
ropTvvav  Kal  KuiSov,  Kal  Kvnpov  Kal  Kvpr^vrji/ 
(1  Mace.  XV.  23).  It  will  be  oljserved  that  all  the 
places  named,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene,  lie  on  the  highway  of  marine  traffic  be- 
tween Syria  and  Italy.  The  Jewish  slaves,  whether 
kidnapped  by  their  own  countrymen  (Ex.  xxi.  10) 
or  obtained  by  raids  (2  K.  v.  2),  appear  in  early 
times  to  ha\'e  been  transmitted  to  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  by  this  route  (see  Ez.  xxvii.  13; 
Joel  iii.  G). 

The  existence  of  the  mountain  Solyma,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
l)orbood  of  Phaselis,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
descendants  of  some  of  tliese  Israelites  formed  a 
population  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (Herod,  ii.  178;  Strab.  xiv.  c.  3;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  23;  Mela,  i.  14;  Beaufort,  Karaniania,  pp. 
53-56).  J.  W.  B. 

PHAS'IRON  (^aaipwy;  [Sin.  ^acreipcuv.] 
Phaseron;  Piisiron),  the  name  of  the  head  of  au 
Arab  tribe,  "the  children  of  Phasiron  "  (1  Mace, 
ix.  GO),  defeated  by  Jonathan,  but  of  whom  noth- 
ing more  is  known.  B.  F.  W. 

PHAS'SARON     (4>a(ro-oSpos  ;     [Vat.    4-aa- 


o  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pharpnr,  treated   Pusey,  however  {Comm.  on   Amos  i.  3),  renders  it 
as  Hebrew,  according  to  Gesenius  and   Fiirst.     Dr.    "'  crooked." 
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(Topos:    Aid.  ^aff(rap6i--]    Phasurius).     Pashur 
(1  Esdr.  V.  25). 

PHE'BE.     [Phcebe.] 

PHE'NICE.  1.  See  Phcenice,  PHOiNiciA. 
2.  More  properly  Piicenix  (*oivi|,  Acts  xxvii.  12), 
though  probalily  our  translators  meant  it  to  be 
pronounced  Plienice  m  two  syllables,  as  opposed  to 
Phenic'e  {^oiviKi),  Acts  xi.  19)  in  three. 

The  place  under  our  present  consideration  was  a 
town  and  harbor  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete: 
and  the  name  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  for  the  palm-tree,  which  Theophrastus  says 
was  indigenous  in  the  island.  [Palm-tree.]  The 
ancient  notices  of  Phoenix  converge  remarkably  to 
establish  its  identity  with  the  modern  Lutro.  Be- 
sides Ptolemy's  longitudes,  we  have  Pliny's  state- 
ment that  it  was  (as  Lutro  is)  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island.  Moreover,  we  find  applied  to 
this  locality,  by  the  modern  Greeks,  not  only  the 
word  Phinika,  which  is  clearly  Phoenix,  but  also 
the  words  AnopoUs  and  Aradtna.  Now  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  says  that  Anopolis  is  the  same  with 
Aradene,  and  Hierocles  says  that  Aradena  is  the 
same  with  Phoenix.  The  last  authority  adds  also 
that  the  island  of  Clauda  is  very  near.  We  see 
further  that  all  these  indications  correspond  exactly 
with  what  we  read  in  the  Acts.  St.  Paul's  ship 
was  at  Fair  Havkxs,  which  is  some  miles  to  the 
E.  of  Lutro;  but  she  was  bound  to  the  westward, 
and  the  sailors  wished  to  reach  Phoenix  (xxvii. 
8-12);  and  it  was  in  making  the  attempt  that  they 
were  caught  by  the  gale  and  driven  to  Clauda  {ibid. 
13-16). 

Still  there  were  till  lately  two  difficulties  in  the 
matter:  and  the  recent  and  complete  removal  of 
them  is  so  satisfactory,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  First,  it  used  to  be  asserted,  by  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  this  coast,  that  there  is 
no  such  harbor  hereabouts  at  all  affording  a  safe 
anchorage.  This  is  simply  an  error  of  flict.  The 
matter  is  set  at  rest  by  abundant  evidence,  and 
especially  by  the  late  survey  of  our  own  officers,  an 
extract  from  whose  drawing,  showing  the  excel- 
lent soundings  of  tlie  harbor,  was  first  published 
(1852)  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Life  and  Epislles 
nf  St.  Paul,  ii.  332.  An  account  by  recent  travel- 
lers will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Smith's 
Voyni/e  and  Sliipinrecic  of  St.  Paul,  p.  236.  The 
other  difficulty  is  a  verbal  one.  The  sailors  in  the 
.\cts  describe  Phoenix  as  \ifj.eva  Trjs  KpijTTJs 
^KiTtovra  Kara  Ai^a  koI  Kara  X'^po",  whereas 
Lutro  is  precisely  sheltered  from  these  winds.  But 
it  ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  seamen  do 
not  recommend  a  harbor  because  of  its  exposure 
to  certain  winds;  and  the  perplexity  is  at  once 
removed  either  by  taking  Kara,  as  expressing  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  blows,  or  by  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  sailor  speaks  of  everything  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  The  harbor  of  Phoenix  or 
fyUtro  does  "look"  J'rom  the  umter  toward  the 
land  which  incloses  it  —  in  the  direction  of  "  south- 
west and  northwest."  J.  S.  H. 

*  Mr.  Twistleton's  article  on  Phenice,  in  some 
earlier  copies  of  tlie  Dictionary,  was  superseded 
(except  a  few  sentences)  by  that  of  Dr.  Howson 
(as  would  seem)  on  account  of  his  diflferent  inter- 
pretation of  y8  A  «Vor  to  Kara  Ai/8a,  etc.  (see  above). 
Mr.  T.  maintains  that  the  words  can  mean  only 
that  "  the  harbor  looked  to  the  southwest  and 
northwest,"  and  will  not  bear  any  other  explan.a- 
tion.  Scholars  generally  have  heretofore  held  this 
15'i 
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opinion,  which  seems  to  exclude  the  supposition 
that  Lutro  and  Phenice  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Smith  (  Voyage  and  Shi/)wreck  of  Paul, 
p.  87  fi'..  yd  ed.)  and  Dean  Alford  (on  Acts  xxvii. 
12)  understand  Kara,  of  the  direction  whither  and 
not  whence,  and  thus  identify  Phenice  with  the 
modern  Lutro.  Captain  Spratt  of  the  Royal  Navy 
( Travels  and.  Researches  in  Crete,  ii.  249,  Lond. 
1865)  assigns  good  reasons  for  this  identification, 
though,  strangely  enough,  he  separates  Kara  Ai0a, 
etc.,  altogether  from  the  question.  He  m-ges  that 
the  name  Phinekn  (from  ^oivii)  is  still  current 
as  applied  to  Lutro,  and  also  that  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Lutro,  dating  from  the  emperor 
Nerva  (a.  i>.  96-98),  shows  that  ships  from  Alex- 
andria (see  Acts  xxvii.  6)  resorted  to  this  harbor. 
It  is  the  only  one,  says  this  navigator,  on  the  south 
of  (Jrete  which  affords  a  safe  winter  refuge.  In- 
stead, however,  of  referring  ySAeVoj/Ta  •  .  ■ 
X<>>pov  to  the  opening  of  the  harbor,  he  under- 
stands it  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phenice,  namely,  first  southwest  and 
then  beyond  <"''••«  [^ittinus  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
nortliwest.  According  to  that  view  we  learn  ab- 
solutely nothing  from  the  text  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  the  harbor.  But  ^AetrovTa  agreeing  with 
Xi/xfva  shows  that  the  point  of  observation  must 
be  the  port,  and  not  the  vessel. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  writers  (How- 
son,  Smith,  Alford,  Spratt),  who  assume  Lutro  and 
Phenice  to  be  the  same,  by  no  means  agree  in  their 
mode  of  reconciling  Luke's  language  with  that  con- 
clusion. The  argument  on  this  side  of  the  question 
would  be  stronger  if  that  disagreement  did  not  exist. 
Dr.  Lechler  represents  in  part  a  still  different  opin- 
ion. He  accords  with  those  who  understand  Kara, 
A'l^a  and  the  like  (correctly  we  think)  of  the  quarter 
whence  the  winds  blow;  but  suggests  that  Luke 
may  be  stating  here  only  the  common  opinion  or 
report  in  regard  to  Phenice,  and  not  his  own  testi- 
mony; for  Paul's  ship  did  not  reach  Phenice,  and 
the  historian  had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the 
subject  (see  his  L>er  Apostel  Geschichten,  p.  400, 
S'l^  Aufl.,  1869).  For  a  fuller  criticism  on  this 
topic,  see  the  writer's  Commentary  on  Acts,  pp. 
420-422  (2d  ed.). 

The  case  is  certainly  not  without  its  difficulty. 
Among  the  possibilities  are  that  Lutro  and  Phenice 
may  not  he  the  same;  or,  that  Luke  de\iates  here 
somewhat  from  the  ordinary  usage  in  speaking  of 
winds ;  or,  that  the  coast-line  of  the  harbor  may 
have  changed  in  the  course  of  time.  The  state- 
ments both  of  Pashley  ( Travels  in  Crete,  Lond. 
1837)  and  of  Spratt  show  that  upheavals  and  sub- 
mergences have  been  frequent  in  Crete.  We  do  not 
presume  at  present  to  decide  the  question.       H. 

PHER'ESITES  (iepeCaTot  :  Phcrezoii),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  69;  =  Perizzites;  comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1. 

PHER'EZITE;  PHER'EZITES  {6  *epe- 

^aioi'-  Pherezwus;  Pherezaii),  ,)\id.  v.  16;  2  Esdr. 
i.  21.  The  latter  of  these  passages  contains  a 
statement  in  accordance  with  those  of  Gen.  xiii. 
7,  xxxiv.  30;  Judg.  i.  4,  &c.,  noticed  under 
Perizzite. 

*  PHI-BE'SETH,     Ezek.    xxx.    17.      [Pi- 

BE.SETir.] 

PHI'CHOL  (bb^S  [strong,  mighty,  Fiirst]  r 

Samar.  vD  "^D :  ^ixdx;  Alex.  *ikoA;  Joseph. 
*iKo\oy:  Phichol),  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
Abimelech,  king  of  the  I'hilistines  of  Gerar  in  the 
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days  of  both  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22,  :J2)  and  Isaac 
(xxvi.  26).  Josephus  mentions  him  on  the  second 
occasion  onlj-.  On  the  other  hand  the  LXX.  intro- 
duce Ahuzzath,  Abimelech's  other  companion,  on 
the  first  also.  By  Gesenius  the  name  is  treated  as 
Hebrew,  and  as  meaning  the  "  mouth  of  all."  By 
Fiirst  (ILtm/wb.   ii.   215  ft),  it  is  derived  from  a 

root  7D9,  to  be  strong.  But  Hitzig  {PhUutikr, 
§  57)  refers  it  to  the  Sanskrit  pitschuht,  a  tama- 
risk, pointini;  out  that  Abraham  had  planted  a 
tamarisk  in  I?eer-slieba,  and  comparing  the  name 
with  Elah,  Berosus,  Tappuach,  and  other  names 
of  persons  and  places  signifying  difterent  kinds  of 
trees;  and  with  the  name  ^iyaXos,  a  village  of 
Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  2),  and  <^iyaKia  in 
Greece.  Stark  (Gnzn,  etc.,  p.  9(5)  more  cautiously 
avoids  such  speculations.     'I'he  natural  conclusion 
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from  these  niere  conjectures  is  that  Phichol  is  a 
Philistine  name,  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
which  are  lost  to  us.  G. 

*  I'hichol  (whatever  its  origin)  was  no  doubt  a 
military  title  (like  vmdir  or  mushir  in  the  East  at 
present),  and  hence  would  be  expected  to  recur  in 
the  history  again  and  again.  In  speaking  of  l\irk- 
ish  officers  now  the  name  is  very  seldom  heard,  and 
they  are  known  to  the  public  almost  exclusively  by 
their  titles  (Thomson's   Land  and  Boiik,  ii.  352). 

H. 

PHILAUEL'PHIA  (,',  ^i\a5f\<peia  [bivtl,- 
erlylore]:  P/iil idt/p/iia),  Ilev.  iii.  7.  A  town  on 
the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  Catacecaumene, 
built  by  Attains  II.,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  was 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Tmolus,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ain-i-yhiul  Sou, 


Philadelphia  (Macfarlane  s  Apocalyptic  C/iurcha) 


a'  river  which  is  probably  the  Cogamus  of  antiquity, 
and  falls  into  the  Wadis-tcliai  (the  Hermus)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sart-Kalesi  (Sardis),  about  25 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  site  of  Philadelphia.  This 
latter  is  still  represented  by  a  town  called  Allah- 
shehr  (city  of  God).  Its  elevation  is  952  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  region  around  is  higlily  vol- 
canic, and  geologically  speaking  belongs  to  the 
district  of  Phrygia  (Jatacecaumene,  on  the  western 
edge  of  which  it  lies.  The  soil  was  extremely 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  vines,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  for  the  soundness  of  the  wine  they  pro- 
duced; and  in  all  probability  Philadelphia  was 
built  by  Attalus  as  a  mart  for  the  great  wine- 
producing  region,  extending  for  500  stades  in  length 
by  400  in  breadth ;  for  its  coins  have  on  them  the 
head  of  Bacchus  or  a  female  Bacchant.  Strabo 
compares  the  soil  with  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Catana  in  Sicily ;  and  modern  travellers  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  country  as  resembling  a 
billowy  sea  of  disintegrated  lava,  with  here  and 
there  vast  trap-dykes  protruding.  The  original 
population  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been 
Macedonian,  and  the  national  character  to  have 
been  retained  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There 
was.  however,  as  appears  from  Kev.  iii.  9,  a  syna- 
gogue of  Hellenizing  .Jews  there,  as  well  as  a 
Christian  Church. '  The  locality  continued  to  be 
gubject  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  in  the  time 


of  Strabo  rendered  even  the  town- walls  of  Phila- 
delphia unsafe;  but  its  inhabitants  held  pertina- 
ciously to  the  spot,  perhaps  from  the  profit  whicil 
natui'ally  accrued  to  them  from  their  city  being  the 
staple  of  the  great  wine-district.  But  the  expense 
of  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence  perhaps  the 
poverty  of  the  memljers  of  the  Christian  Church 
(olSa  .  .  .  on  fxiKpav  ex^'^  diifa/iiv,  Kev. 
iii.  8),  who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  urban 
population,  and  heavily  taxed  for  public  purposes, 
as  well  as  subject  to  private  loss  by  the  destruction 
of  their  own  property.  Philadelphia  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  in  the  Roman  times  to  have 
law-courts  of  its  own,  but  belonged  to  a  jurisdiction 
of  which  Sardis  was  the  centre. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Philadelphia 
occupied  the  site  of  another  town  named  Callate- 
bus,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  in  his  account  of 
Xerxes's  march,  as  famous  for  the  production  of.  a 
sugar  from  the  holciis  sorglmm  and  sweet  wort  (eV 
ri)  ^fSpfs  Sriiji.iOfpyol  fxe\i  f/c  /Ui/piKrjs  re  ica\  irv- 
poD  TTOietJcri,  vii.  31).  But  by  the  way  in  which 
he  mentions  Callatebus  (of  which  the  name  is  only 
known  from  him)  it  would  seem  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  JMseander,  from  which  the  ruins  of  Al- 
hih-shehr  cannot  be  less  distant  than  from  30  to 
40  miles,  while  they  are  very  near  the  Cogamus. 
The  enormous  plane  tree,  too,  which  struck  Xerxes's 
attention,  and  the  abundance  of  the  /xvpiKri,  point 
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to  a  region  well  furnished  with  springs  of  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  northern  side  of  the 
Mseander,  where  Xerxes  crossed  it,  and  not  so  with 
the  vicinity  of  AUah-shehr.  At  the  same  time  tlie 
Persian  king,  in  his  two  days'  march  from  Cydrara 
to  Sardis,  must  have  passed  very  near  the  site  of 
the  future  Philadelphia.  (Sti-ab.  xii.  c.  8,  xiii.  c. 
4;  Virg.  Geory.  ii.  98;  Herod,  vii.  31;  I'lin.  //.  N. 
V.  29 ;  Arundell,  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  34, 
&c. ;  Tchihatcheft',  Asit  Mineure,  p.  237,  Ac. ) 

J.  \V.  B. 

PHILAR'CHES.  This  word  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  A.  V.  in  2  Mace.  viii.  32,  where 
it  is  really  the  name  of  an  office  (6  cpvAdpxv^  = 
o  (pvKapxo^,  "the  commander  of  the  cavalry"). 
The  Greek  text  seems  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  true 
rendering;  but  the  Latin  version  ("et  Philarchen 
qui  cum  Timotheo  erat  .  .  .  ")  might  easily  giNe 
rise  to  the  error,  which  is  very  strangely  supjiorted 
by  Grimm,  ad  loc.  B.  F.  \V. 

PHILE'MON  (^tX^/xcDv  [lorinff,  nffection- 
ate] :  Philemon),  the  name  of  the  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  in  belialf  of  Onesi- 
mus.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  C'olossoe,  or  at 
all  events  lived  in  that  city  when  the  Apostle  wrote 
to  him;  first,  because  Onesiums  was  a  Colossian 
(Col.  iv.  9);  and  secondly,  because  Archippus  was 
a  Colossian  (Col.  iv.  17),  whom  Paul  associates 
with  Philemon  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter 
(Philem.  1,  2).  Wieseler  {Chronologie.  p.  462) 
argues,  indeed,  from  Col.  iv.  17,  that  Archippus 
was  a  Laodicean,  but  the  eiVaTC  in  that  passage, 
on  which  the  point  turns,  refers  evidently  to  the 
Colossians  (of  whom  Archippus  was  one  therefore), 
and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicea  spoken  of  in  the 
previous  verse,  as  Wieseler  without  reason  assumes. 
[Laodicea,  Amer.  ed.]  Theodoret  {Procem.  in 
Epist.  ad  P/iil.)  states  the  ancient  opinion  in  say- 
ing that  Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  Coloss:e,  and 
that  his  house  was  pointed  out  there  as  late  as 
the  fifth  century.  The  legendary  history  supplies 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.  It  is  related  that 
Philemon  became  bishop  of  Colossa;  ( Coiistit. 
Apost.  vii.  46),  and  died  as  a  martyr  under  Nero. 

It  is  evident  from  the  letter  to  him  that  Phile- 
mon was  a  man  of  property  and  influence,  since  he 
is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  house- 
hold, and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  to- 
wards his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general.  He 
was  indebted  to  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  medium 
of  his  personal  participation  in  the  Gospel.  All 
interpreters  agree  in  assigning  tiiat  significance  to 
(Tia.vr6v  fioi  Tvpo(TO(pelX(ts  in  Philem.  19.  It  is 
not  certain  under  what  circumstances  they  became 
known  to  eacli  other.  If  Paul  visited  Colossse  when 
he  passed  through  Phrygia  on  his  second  mission- 
ary journey  (Acts  xvi.  6),  it  was  undoubtedly  there, 
and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  heard  the  Gosjiel 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Christian  party.  On 
the  contrary,  if  Paul  never  visited  that  city  in  per- 
son, as  many  critics  infer  from  Col.  ii.  1,  then  the 
best  view  is,  that  he  was  converted  during  Paul's 
protracted  stay  at  Epbesus  (.\cts  xix.  10),  about 
A.  D.  54-57.  That  city  was  the  religious  and 
commercial  capital  of  Western  Asia  Minor.  The 
Apostle  labored  there  with  such  success  that  "  all 
they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Phrygia  was  a  neighboring  province,  and 
among  the  strangers  who  repaired  to  Kphesus  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Paul, 
oiay  have  been  the  Colossian  Philemon. 
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Paul  terms  Philemon  a-vvepySi  (ver.  1),  which 
may  denote  a  preacher  of  the  word  (2  Cor.  viii.  23 ; 
Phil.  ii.  25,  etc. ) ;  but  as  nothing  in  the  letter  in- 
dicates that  he"  performed  this  service,  and  as  the 
appellation  may  designate  other  modes  of  labor 
(applied  to  Priscilla,  Kom.  xvi.  3),  it  probably 
has  not  the  official  sense  in  this  instance.  Meyer 
thinks  that  Philemon  may  have  been  an  elder. 
It  is  evident  that,  on  becoming  a  disciple,  he  gave 
nc  common  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  power  of  his 
faith.  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred 
record  makes  known  to  us.  He  was  full  of  faith 
and  good  works,  was  docile,  confiding,  grateful,  was 
forgiving,  sympathizing,  charitable,  and  a  man  who 
on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed  only  a  hint 
of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it 
(uTrep  h  Aeyco  7roi7i(Teis)-  Any  one  wlio  studies 
the  epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  him 
these  varied  qualities ;  it  bestows  on  him  a  meas- 
ure of  commendation,  which  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  ordinary  reserve  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers. It  was  tlirough  such  believers  that  the 
primitive  Christianity  evinced  its  divine  origin, 
and  spread  so  rapidly  among  the  nations. 

H.  B.  H. 

PHILE'MON,  THE  EPISTLE  OF 
PAUL  TO,  is  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians)  which  the  Apos- 
tle wrote  during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome.  The 
arguments  which  show  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  in  tliat  city  a,iid  at  that  period,  in- 
volve the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  this;  for  it 
is  evident  from  Col.  iv.  7,  9,  as  compared  with  the 
contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul  wrote  the  two 
letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded  them  to 
their  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus,  who  accompanied  each  other  to  Colossse. 
A  few  modern  critics,  as  Schulz,  Schott,  Bcittger, 
Meyer,  maintain  that  this  letter  and  the  others  as- 
signed usually  to  the  first  Koman  captivity,  were 
written  during  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  impris- 
oned at  Cfesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  35,  xxiv.  27).  But 
this  opinion,  though  supported  by  some  plausible 
arguments,  can  be  demonstrated  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  be  incorrect.     [Colossians,  Epistle 

TO  THK.] 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with 
much  precision.  The  Apostle  at  the  close  of  the 
letter  expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation. 
He  speaks  in  like  manner  of  his  approaching  deliv- 
erance, in  his  Epistle  to  the  Pliilippians  (ii.  23,  24), 
which  was  written  during  the  same  imprisonment. 
Presuming,  therefore,  that  he  had  good  reasons 
for  such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  }ear 
A.  D.  63,  or  early  in  A.  D.  64;  for  it  was  in  the 
latter  year,  according  to  the  best  chronologists, 
that  he  was  freed  from  his  first  Roman  impris- 
onment. 

Nothing  is  w'anting  to  confirm  the  genuineness 
of  this  epistle.  The  external  testimony  is  unim- 
peacliable.  It  is  not  quoted  .so  often  by  the  earlier 
Christian  fathers  as  some  of  the  other  letters ;  its 
brevity,  and  the  fact  that  its  contents  are  not  di- 
dactic or  polemic,  account  for  that  omission.  We 
need  not  urge  the  expressions  in  Ignatius,  cited  as 
evidence  of  that  apostolic  Father's  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  epistle;  though  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
the  similarity  between  them  and  the  hnguage  in 
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v-er.  20  as  altogether  accidental.  See  Kirchhofer's 
Quelknsmmnhiny,  p.  205.  The  Canon  of  Muratori 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  second  century  (Cred- 
ner,  Geschichte  (ks  Kanom,  p.  09),  enunierates 
this  as  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  TertuUian  men- 
tions it,  and  says  that  Marcion  admitted  it  into 
his  collection.  Sinope  in  Pontus,  the  birthplace 
of  Marcion,  was  not  far  from  Colossse  where  Phile- 
mon lived,  and  the  letter  would  find  its  way  to  the 
neighboring  churches  at  an  early  period.  Origen 
?.nd  Eusebius  include  it  among  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged writings  (ofj.oAoyovfj.eva)  of  the  early 
Christian  times.  It  is  so  well  attested  historically, 
that,  as  De  Wette  says  {EiiileUuiir/  ins  Neue  Tes- 
lamenl,  p.  278),  its  genuineness  on  that  ground  is 
beyond  doubt. 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itself  offer  anything  to  con- 
flict with  this  decision.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  composition  more  strongly  inarlved  within  the 
same  limits  by  those  unstudied  assonances  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  which  indicate 
an  author's  hand,  than  this  short  epistle  as  com- 
pared with  Paul's  other  productions.  Paley  has  a 
paragraph  in  his  Ilorm  Pmilime,  which  illustrates 
this  feature  of  the  letter  in  a  very  just  and  forcible 
manner.  It  will  be  found  also  that  all  the  histori- 
cal allusions  which  the  Apostle  makes  to  events  in 
his  own  life,  or  to  other  persons  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  statements 
or  incidental  intimations  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  or  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  It  be- 
longs to  a  commentary  to  point  out  the  instances 
of  such  agreement. 

Baur  (Pnulus,  p.  475)  would  divest  the  epistle 
of  its  historical  character,  and  make  it  the  personi- 
fied illustration  from  some  later  writer,  of  the  idea 
that  Christianity  unites  and  equalizes  in  a  higher 
sense  those  whom  outward  circumstances  have'sep- 
arated.  He  does  not  impugn  the  external  evidence. 
But,  not  to  leave  his  theory  wholly  unsupported,  he 
suggests  some  linguistic  objections  to  Paul's  author- 
ship of  the  letter,  which  must  be  pronounced  un- 
founded and  frivolous.  He  finds,  lor  example,  cer- 
tain words  in  the  epistle,  which  are  alleged  to  be 
not  Pauline;  but  to  justify  that  assertion,  he  must 
deny  the  genuineness  of  such  other  letters  of  Paul 
as  happen  to  contain  these  words.  He  admits  that 
the  Apostle  could  have  said  (nrXayxva  twice,  Init 
thinks  it  suspicious  that  he  should  say  it  three 
times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces,  which  are  not  used 
elsewhere  in  tiie  epistles ;  but  to  argue  from  these 
that  they  disprove  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle, 
is  to  assume  the  absurd  principle  that  a  writei-, 
after  having  produced  two  or  tliree  compositions, 
must  for  the  future  confine  himself  to  an  unvarying 
circle  of  words,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  he  dis- 
cusses, or  whatever  the  interval  of  time  between  his 
different  writings. 

The  arbitrary  and  purely  suljective  character  of 
such  criticisms  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
varied  testimony  admitted  as  decisive  by  Christian 
scholars  for  so  many  ages,  upon  which  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  tlie  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  founded. 
They  are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating 
Baur's  own  remark,  that  modern  criticism  in  as- 
sailing this  particular  book  runs  a  greater  risk  of 
exposing  itself  to  the  imputation  of  an  excessive 
distrust,  a  morbid  .sensibility  to  doubt  and  denial, 
than  in  questioning  the  claims  of  any  other  epistle 
ascribed  to  Paul. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  the  occasion  and  ob- 
ject of  the  letter  we  must  derive  from  declarations 


or  inferences  furnished  by  the  letter  itself.  Fot 
the  relation  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus  to  each 
other,  the  reader  will  see  the  articles  on  those 
names.  Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
master  and  the  servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  them.  He  wished 
also  (waiving  the  avriKov,  the  matter  of  duty  or 
right)  to  give  Philemon  an  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing his  Christian  love  in  the  treatment  of  Ones- 
imus, and  his  regard,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  wishes,  not  to  say  official 
authority,  of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul 
used  his  influence  with  Onesimus  {avfirefv^ia,  in 
ver.  12)  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Colossse,  and 
place  himself  again  at  the  disposal  of  his  master. 
Whether  Onesinms  assented  merely  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Apostle,  or  had  a  desire  at  the  same 
time  to  revisit  his  former  home,  the  epistle  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine.  On  his  departure, 
Paul  put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that 
Onesimus  was  a  true  and  approved  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  entitled  as  such  to  be  received  not  as  a 
servant,  but  above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the 
faith,  as  the  representative  and  equal  in  that  re- 
spect of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  worthy  of  the 
same  consideration  and  love.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  entirely  Paul  identifies  himself  with 
Onesimus,  and  pleads  his  cause  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  He  intercedes  for  him  as  his  own  child, 
promises  reparation  if  he  had  done  any  wrong, 
demands  ibr  him  not  only  a  remission  of  all  pen- 
alties, but  the  reception  of  sympathy,  affection, 
Christian  brotherhood ;  and  while  he  solicits  these 
favors  for  another,  consents  to  receive  them  with 
the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of  oljligation  as  if 
they  were  bestowed  on  himself.  Such  was  the  pur- 
pose and  such  the  argument  of  the  epistle. 

The  rtsidi  of  the  appeal  cannot  be. doubted.  It 
may  lie  a,ssumed  from  the  character  of  Philemon 
that  the  Apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was 
not  unavailing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
aoreeaVily  to  the  express  instructions  of  the  letter, 
the  past  was  forgiven ;  the  master  and  the  servant 
were  reconciled  to  each  other;  and,  if  the  liberty 
which  Onesimus  had  asserted  in  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or  right,  it 
was  enjoyed  at  all  events  under  a  form  of  servitude 
which  henceforth  was  such  in  name  only.  So 
much  must  lie  regarded  as  certain ;  or  it  follows 
that  the  Apostle  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of 
Philemon's  character,  and  his  efforts  for  the  weli'are 
of  Onesimus  were  frustrated.  Chrysostom  declares, 
in  his  impassioned  style,  that  Philemon  must  have 
been  less  than  a  man,  must  have  been  alike  desti- 
tute of  sensibility  and  reason  {wolos  \idoi,  irolov 
d-iwioi'),  not  to  be  mo\-ed  by  the  arguments  and 
spirit  of  such  a  letter  to  fulfill  every  wish  and  inti- 
mation of  the  Apostle.  Surely  no  fitting  response 
to  his  pleadings  for  Onesimus  could  involve  less 
than  a  cessation  of  everything  oppressive  and  harsh 
in  liis  civil  condition,  as  far  as  it  depended  ou 
Philemon  to  mitigate  or  neutralize  the  evils  of  a 
legalized  system  of  bondage,  a.s  well  as  a  cessation 
of  everything  violative  of  his  rights  as  a  Chris- 
tian. How  much  further  than  this  an  impartial 
explanation  of  the  epistle  obliges  us  or  authorizes 
us  to  go,  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  any  very  gen- 
eral consent  of  interpreters.  Many  of  the  best  critics 
construe  certain  expressions  (rh  ci.yad6i'  in  ver.  14, 
and  inrip  &  \4y(i>  in  ver.  21)  as  conveying  a  distinct 
expectation  on  the  part  of  Paul  that  Philemon 
would  liberate  Onesimus.    Nearly  a)!  agree  that  he 
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20uld  hardly  have  failed  to  confer  on  him  that  fa- 
vor, even  if  it  was  not  requested  in  so  man}'  words, 
after  such  an  appeal  to  his  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  justice.  Thus  it  was,  as  Dr.  Wordswortli 
remarlvs  (St.  Paul's  /^plslles,  p.  328),  "by  Chris- 
tianizing the  master  that  the  Gospel  enfranchised 
the  slave.  It  did  not  legislate  about  mere  names 
and  forms,  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  it 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  man.  When  the  heart  of  the 
master  was  filled  with  divine  grace  and  was  warmed 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow. 
The  lips  would  speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would 
do  liberal  things.  Every  Onesimus  would  be 
treated  by  every  Philemon  as  a  beloved  brother  in 
Christ." 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  peculiar  feature 
—  its  CBstheiical  chnrncler  it  may  be  termed  — 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  epistles, 
and  demands  a  special  notice  at  our  hands.  It  has 
been  admired  deservedly  as  a  model  of  delicacy  and 
skill  in  the  de[5artnient  of  composition  to  wliich  it 
belongs.  The  writer  had  peculiar  difficulties  to 
overcome.  He  was  the  connnon  friend  of  the  par- 
ties at  variance.  He  must  conciliate  a  man  who 
supposed  that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  offended. 
He  must  commend  the  offender,  and  yet  neither 
deny  nor  aggravate  the  imputed  fault.  He  nuist 
assert  the  new  ideas  of  Christian  equality  in 
the  face  of  a  system  which  hardly  recognized  the 
humanity  of  the  enslaved.  He  could  have  placed 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  his  own  personal 
rights,  and  yet  must  waive  them  in  order  to  secure 
an  act  of  spontaneous  kindness.  His  success 
must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and  nothing  be  de- 
manded for  the  sake  of  the  justice  which  could 
have  claimed  everything.  He  limits  his  request  to 
a  forgiveness  of  the  alleged  wrong,  and  a  restora- 
tion to  favor  and  the  enjoyment  of  future  sympa- 
thy and  affection,  and  yet  would  so  guard  his 
words  a3  to  leave  scope  for  all  the  generosity  which 
benevolence  might  prompt  toward  one  whose  con- 
dition admitted  of  so  much  alleviation.  These  are 
contrarieties  not  easy  to  harmonize;  i)ut  Paul,  it 
is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degree  of  self  denial  and 
a  tact  in  dealing  with  them,  which  in  being  equal 
to  the  occasion  could  hardly  be  greater. 

There  is  a  letter  extant  of  the  younger  Pliny 
(Epist.  ix.  21)  wliich  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whose 
servant  had  deserted  him,  in  which  he  intercedes 
for  the  fugitive,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  his 
master,  but  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  anger.  Thus 
the  occasion  of  the  correspondence  was  similar  to 
that  between  the  Apostle  and  Philemon.  It  has 
occurred  to  scholars  to  compare  this  celebrated 
letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Onesimus;  and 
as  the  result  they  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  not  only 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  of  which  Pliny  was 
ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument, 
pathos,  beauty  of  style,  eloquence,  the  conniiunica- 
tion  of  the  Apostle  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
polished  Roman  writer. 

Among  the  later  Commentaries  on  this  epistle 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Kothe  (Intcrpretatio 
Hislorico-Exeyelica,  Bremae,  1844),  Hagenbach 
(one  of  his  early  efforts,  Basel,  1829),  Koch  (Ziirich, 
1846,  excellent),  Wiesinger  (18.51),  one  of  the  con- 
tinuators  of  Olshausen's  work,  Meyer  (1859),  De 
Wette,  Ewald  (brief  notes  with  a  translation, 
Gcittingen  (1857).  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Ellicott, 
»nd  the  Anier.  Bible  Union  (N.  Y.  18G0).  The 
celebrated  Lavater    preached  thirty-nine   sermons 
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on  the  contents  of  this  brief  composition,  and  pub- 
lished tiiem  in  two  volumes.  H   B.  H. 

*  Among  the  patristic  commentators  Chrysos- 
tom  excels  in  bringing  out  the  delicate  touches  of 
the  letter.  In  tom.  v.  of  the  Crilici  Snc/i' (Francf. 
1096)  the  jurist,  Scipio  Gentilis,  devotes  eighty  folio 
pages  to  Philemon.  D.  H.  Wildschut  treats  Z)e  vi 
(liclionis  et  sei-nionis  elcfjinitl'i,  in  E/iistoln  Pauli  ad 
Pliiltiiwne.m  (Traj.  ad  Khen.,  1809).  Rev.  J.  S. 
Buckminster  has  a  sermon  on  the  entire  letter  as 
a  text  [Sermons,  pp.  78-92,  Post.  1815).  Still 
lati  r  helps  are,  F.  Kiihne,  Der  Episiel  Pauli  an 
Phikinim,  in  Bibelstunden  (Leipz.  1856);  Bleek, 
V(irlesufi(/en  lib.  die  Briefe  an  die  Colosser,  den 
P/dh'tnon,  etc.  1865);  and  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee, 
Der  Brief  an  Philemon,  in  pt.  xi.  of  Lange's 
Bilelwerk  des  N.  Test.  (1862),  translated  with  'ad- 
ditions by  H.  B.  Hackett  in  Dr.  Schaff's  Com- 
menttry  (N.  Y.  1868).  On  the  relation  of  the 
epistle  to  the  subject  of  slavery  see  the  opinions  of 
eminent  writers  as  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  above 
translation  (pp.  29-31).  H. 

PHILE'TUS  (*iAtjtos  [behved,  or  worthy  of 
lore]  :  PIriietus)  was  possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymen- 
£eus,  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17, 
and  who  is  named  without  him  in  an  earlier  epis- 
tle (I  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterland  {Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  ch.  iv.,  Wm-lcs,  iii. 
459)  condenses  in  a  few  lines  the  substance  of  many 
dissertations  which  have  been  written  concerning 
their  opinions,  and  the  sentence  which  was  inflicted 
upon  at  least  one  of  them :  "  They  appear  to  have 
been  persons  who  believed  the  Scriptures  of  the  O. 
T.,  but  misinterpreted  them,  allegorizing  away  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  and  resolving  it  all 
into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  delivering  over 
unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  excom- 
munication declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  heathen;  and  in  the  Apostolical  age  it 
was  accompanied  with  supernatural  or  miraculous 
effects  upon  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered." 
Walchius  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  Jewish 
origin ;  Hammond  connects  them  with  the  Gnostics; 
Vitringa  (with  less  probability)  with  the  Sadducees. 
They  understood  resurrection  to  signify  the  knowl- 
edge and  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
regeneration  and  conversion,  according  to  J.  G. 
Walchius,  whose  lengthy  dissertation,  De  Hymeiteeo 
et  Phileto,  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  1744,  pp. 
81-121,  seems  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Amongst 
writers  who  preceded  him  may  be  named  Vitringa, 
Obserc.  Sacr.  iv.  9,  922-930;  Buddeus,  Ecclesia 
Apostoiica,  v.  297-305.  See  also,  on  the  heresy, 
Burton,  Bampton  Lectures,  and  Dean  EUicott's 
notes  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  and  Potter  on 
Church  Government,  ch.  v.,  with  reference  to  the 
sentence.  The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hymenoeus 
occur  separately  among  those  of  Caesar's  household 
whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Rome.  W.  T.  B. 

PHILIP  (^lAiTTTTos  [lover  ofhm-ses]:  Philip- 
pns).  1.  The  father  of  .Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace 
i.  1;  v.  i.  2),  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  359-336. 

2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochus  Epiph.  as 
governor  at  Jerusalem  (c.  b.  c.  170),  where  he  be- 
haved with  great  cruelty  (2  Mace.  v.  22),  burning 
the  fugitive  Jews  in  caves  (2  Mace.  vi.  11),  and 
taking  the  earliest  measures  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  Judas  Mace.  (2  Mace.  viii.  9).  He  ia 
commonly  identified  with, 

3.  The  foster  brother  {ffivrpoipos,  2  Mace  ix. 
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20)  of  Antiochiis  Epiph.,  whom  the  king  upon  his 
death-bed  appointed  regent  of  Syria  and  guardian 
of  his  son  Antiochus  V.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lysias 
(.B.  c.  1G4,  1  Mace.  vi.  14,  15,  56).  He  returned 
with  the  royal  forces  from  Persia  (1  Mace.  vi.  56) 
to  assume  the  government,  and  occupied  Autioch. 
But  Lysias,  who  was  at  the  time  besieging  "  tlie 
Sanctuary  "  at  Jerusalem,  hastily  made  terms  with 
Judas,  and  marched  against  him.  Lysias  stormed 
Antioch,  and,  according  to  Josephus  {AnI.  xii.  9, 
§  7),  put  Philip  to  death.  In  2  Mace,  Philip  is 
said  to  have  Hed  to  Ptol.  Philometor  on  the  death  of 
Antiochus  (2  Mace.  ix.  29),  though  the  book  con- 
tains traces  of  the  other  account  (xiii.  23).  The 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  narratives  (Winer,  s.  v.) 
have  no  probability. 


Philip  V.  of  Macedon. 
Didrachm  of  Philip  V.  (Attic  talent).     Obv.:  Head  of 
king,  r,    bound   with    fillet.       Rev.:     BASIAEn2 
*IAinnOY  ;  club  of  Hercules  :  ail  within  wreath. 

4.  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  220-179. 
His  wide  and  successful  endeavors  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  Macedonian  dominion  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  critical  war  with  Carthage.  Desul- 
tory warfare  followed  by  hollow  peace  lasted  till  the 
victory  of  Zama  left  the  Romans  free  for  more 
vigorous  measures.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  con- 
solidated his  power,  though  he  had  degenerated 
into  an  unscrupulous  tyrant.  The  first  campaigns 
of  the  Romans  on  the  declaration  of  war  (u.  c. 
200)  were  not  attended  by  any  decisive  result,  but 
the  arrival  of  Flamiiiinus  (u.  c.  198)  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Philip  was  dri\en  from  his  com- 
manding position,  and  made  unsuccessful  overtures 
for  peace.  In  the  next  year  he  lost  the  fatal  battle 
of  Cyuoscephalfe,  and  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
terms  dictated  by  his  conquerors.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  vain  endeavors  to  regain  some- 
thing of  his  former  power;  and  was  embittered  Ijy 
cruelty  and  remorse.  In  1  Mace.  viii.  5,  the  defeat 
>f  Philip  is  coupled  with  that  of  Perseus  as  one  of  the 
loblest  triumphs  of  the  Romans.  B.  F.  W. 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLE  Wxivnos: 
PMUppus).  The  Goijpels  contain  comparatively 
scanty  notices  of  this  disciple.  He  is  mentioned 
as  being  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
Peter"  (John  i.  44),  and  apparently  was  among 
the  Galihean  peasants  of  that  district  who  flocked 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner 
in  which  St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by 
him  of  the  self-same  words  with  which  Andrew 
had  brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the 
Christ  had  at  last  appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous 
friendship  with  the  sons  of  Jonah  and  of  Zeliedee, 
and  a  consequent  participation  in  their  Messianic 
hopes.     .The   close  union  of  the  two   in  John  vi. 


a  Greswell's  suggestion  (Dissert,  on  Harmony, 
xxxii.)  that  the  Apostle  was  an  inhabitant  (iiTrb)  of 
Bethsaida,  but  a  native  (e/c)  of  Capernaum,  is  to  be 
noticed,  but  hardly  to  be  received. 
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and  xii.  suggests  that  he  may  have  owed  to  An- 
drew the  first  tidings  that  the  hope  had  been  ful- 
filled. The  statement  that  ies,u%fu%ind  him  (John 
i.  4-3)  implies  a  previous  seeking.  To  him  first  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  disciples  ^  were  spoken  the 
words  so  full  of  meaning,  "Follow  me"  (Ibid.). 
As  soon  as  he  has  learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he 
is  eager  to  conmiunicate  his  discovery  to  another 
who  had  also  shared  the  same  expectations.  He 
speaks  to  Nathanael,  probably  on  his  arrival  in 
Cana  (comp.  John  xxi.  2,  Kwald,  Gesch.  v.  p.  251), 
as  though  they  had  not  seldom  communed  to- 
gether of  the  intimations  of  a  better  time,  of  a 
divine  kingdom,  which  they  found  in  their  sacred 
books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he,  like  his 
friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there 
was  no  guile."  In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  bis  name  is  as  uniformly 
at  the  liead  of  the  second  group  of  four,  as  the 
name  of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first  (Matt.  x.  3; 
JIark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  14);  and  the  facts  recorded 
by  St.  John  give  the  reason  of  this'priority.  In 
those  lists  again  we  find  his  name  uniformly 
coupled  with  that  of  Bartholomew,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  is  identical  with 
the  Nathanael  of  John  i.  45,  the  one  being  the 
personal  name,  the  other,  like  Barjonah  of  Barti- 
niffius,  a  patronymic.  Donaldson  (Jashcir,  p.  9) 
looks  on  the  two  as  brothers,  but  the  precise  men- 
tion of  rhu  idiou  aSeAcpou  i"  ver.  41,  and  its 
omission  here,  is,  as  Alford  remarks  (on  Matt.  x. 
3),  against  this  hypothesis. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company 
of  disciples  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  on  his  first  appearance  as  a  prophet  in  Je- 
rusalem (.lohn  ii.).  When  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  company  of  preach- 
ers, we  may  believe  that  he,  like  his  companions 
and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more  constant 
dLscipleship  (IMatt.  iv.  18-22).  When  the  Twelve 
were  specially  set  apart  for  their  oflice,  he  was 
numbered  among  them.  The  first  three  Gospels 
tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually.  St.  John, 
with  his  characteristic  fullness  of  personal  reminis- 
cences, records  a  few  significant  utterances.  The 
earnest,  simple-hearted  faith  which  showed  itself  in 
his  first  conversion,  required,  it  would  seem,  an 
education ;  one  stage  of  this  may  lie  traced,  accord- 
ing to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  25),  in 
the  history  of  Matt.  viii.  21.  He  assumes,  as  a 
recognized  fact,  that  Philip  was  the  disciple  who 
urged  the  plea,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
father,"  and  who  was  reminded  of  a  higher  duty, 
perhaps  also  of  the  command  previously  given,  liy 
the  command,  "  Let  the  dead  Iniry  their  dead ;  follo>v 
thou  me."  When  the  Galilaean  crowds  had  halted 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  (John  vi.  5-9),  and  were  faint  with  hunger, 
it  was  to  Philip  that  the  question  was  put, 
"  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat?  ". 
"And  this  he  said,"  St.  John  adds,  "to  prove  him, 
for  He  himself  knew  what  He  would  do."  The 
answer,  "  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not 
sufficient  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little," 
shows  how  little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of 


b  It  has  been  assumed,  on  the  authority  of  patristic 
tradition  (in/r.),  that  his  call  to  the  apostleship  in- 
volved the  abaudoument,  for  a  time,  of  his  wife  and 

daughter. 
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divine  power  that  followed."  It  is  noticeable  that 
here,  as  in  John  i.,  he  appears  in  close  connection 
with  Andrew. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  in  John 
xii.  20-22.  Among  the  pilgrims  who  had  come  to 
keep  the  passover  at  Jerusalem  were  some  Gentile 
proselytes  (Hellenes)  who  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and 
desired  to  see  Him.  The  Greek  name  of  Philip 
may  have  attracted  them.  The  zealous  love  which 
he  had  shown  in  the  case  of  Nathanael  may  have 
made  him  prompt  to  offer  himself  as  their  guide. 
liut  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  does  not  take 
them  at  once  to  the  presence  of  his  Master.  "  Philip 
Cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and  again  Andrew  and 
Philip  tell  Jesus."  The  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man to  whom  probably  he  owed  his  own  introduc- 
tion to  Jesus  of  Niizareth,  is  to  introduce  the.se 
strangers  also.'' 

There  is  a  connection  not  difficult  to  be  traced 
between  this  fact  and  that  which  follows  on  the  last 
recurrence  of  Philip's  name  in  the  history' of  the 
Gospels.  The  desire  to  see  Jesus  gave  occasion  to 
the  utterance  of  words  in  which  the  Loril  spoke 
more  distinctly  than  ever  of  the  presence  of  his 
Father  with  Him,  to  the  ^oice  from  heaven  which 
manifested  tlie  Father's  will  (John  xii.  28).  The 
words  appear  to  ha\e  sunk  into  the  heart  of  at 
least  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over  them. 
The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  but  unenlight- 
ened faith  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing  was  yet 
wanting.  They  heard  their  Lord  speak  of  his  Father 
and  of  their  Father.  He  was  going  to  his  F'ather's 
house.  Ihey  wei'e  to  follow  Him  there.  But  why 
should  they  not  have  even  now  a  vision  of  the  Di- 
vine glory?  It  was  part  of  the  childlike  simplicity 
of  his  nature  that  no  reserve  should  hinder  the  ex- 
pression of  the  craving,  "  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father, 
and  it  sufficeth  us  "  (John  xiv.  8).  And  the  an- 
swer to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially  to  him. 
He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to  see 
Jesus.  He  had  been  with  Him,  looking  on  Him 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and 
yet  he  had  not  known  Him.  He  had  thought  of  the 
glory  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  something  else 
than  the  Truth,  Righteousness,  Love  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Son.  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ? 
He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  F'ather.  How 
sayest  Ihou.  Shew  us  the  Father?  "  No  other  lact 
connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels.  The  close  relation  in  which  we  have 
seen  him  standing  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Na- 
thanael might  lead  us  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
two  uimaiiied  disciples  in  the  list  of  fishermen  on 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in  John  xxi.  He 
is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13),  and  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocryphal.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  having 
had  a  wife  and  children,  and  as  having  sanctioned 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters  instead  of  binding 
them  to  vows  of  chastity  {Sli-om.  iii.  52;  Kuseb. 
//.  E.  iii.  30),  and  is  included  in  the  list  of  those 
who  had  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives,  but 


o  Bengel  draws  from  this  narrative  the  inference 
that  it  was  part  of  Philip's  work  to  provide  lor  the 
daily  sustenance  of  the  company  of  the  Twelve. 

''  The  national  priile  of  some  Spanish  theologians 
liaa  led  them  to  claim  these  inquirers  as  their  country- 
men, and  so  to  explain  the  reverence  which  places  the 
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had  not  died  what  was  commoidy  K  oked  on  as  a 
martyr's  death  {Slro:/i.  iv.  73).  Pol3crates  (Ku- 
seb. JI.  E.  iii.  31),  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  speaks  ot 
him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  Phrygian  Hier- 
apolis,  as  having  had  two  daughters  who  had  grown 
old  unmarried,  and  a  third,  with  special  gifts  of 
inspiration  (eV  'hyifp  nveiifxaTi  TroAiTtycra^eVrj), 
who  had  died  at  Ephesus.  There  seems,  however, 
in  this  mention  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be 
some  confusion  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Evan- 
gelist. Eusebius  in  the  same  chapter  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  Caius,  in  which  the  four  daughters  ot 
Philip,  prophetesses,  are  mentioned  as  living  with 
their  father  at  Hierapolis  and  as  buried  there  with 
him,  and  himself  connects  this  fact  with  Acts  xxi. 
8,  as  though  they  referred  to  oiie  and  the  same 
person.  Polycrates  in  like  manner  refers  to  him 
in  the  Easter  Controversy,  as  an  authority  for  the 
(juaitodeciman  practice  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  24).  It 
is  noticeable  that  even  Augustine  (Serin.  266) 
speaks  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  distinctness 
of  the  two  Philips.  The  apocryphal  "  Acta  Phil- 
ippi  "  are  utterly  wild  and  fantastic,  and  if  there  is 
any  grain  of  truth  in  them,  it  is  probably  the  bare 
fact  that  the  Apostle  Or  the  Evangelist  labored  in 
Phrygia,  anil  died  at  Hierapolis.  He  arrives  in 
that  city  with  his  sister  Mariamne  and  his  friend 
Bartholoniew.'^  The  wife  of  the  proconsul  is  con- 
verted. The  people  are  drawn  away  from  the  wor- 
ship of  a  great  serpent.  The  priests  and  the  pro- 
consul seize  on  the  Apostles  and  put  them  to  the 
torture.  St.  John  suddenly  appears  with  words  of 
counsel  and  encouragement.  Philip,  in  spite  of  the 
warning  of  the  Apostle  of  Love  reminding  him  that 
he  should  return  good  for  evil,  curses  the  city,  and 
the  earth  opens  and  swallows  it  up.  'i'hen  his  Lord 
appears  and  reproves  him  for  his  vindictive  anger, 
and  those  who  had  descended  to  the  abyss  are 
raised  out  of  it  again.  The  tortures  which  Philip 
had  suffered  end  in  his  death,  but,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  offense,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days  ex- 
cluded from  Paradise.  After  his  death  a  vine 
springs  up  on  the  spot  where  his  blood  had  fallen, 
and  the  juice  of  the  grapes  is  used  for  the  Eucha- 
ristic  cup  (Tischendorf,  AcUi  Apocrypha.,  pp.  75- 
94).  The  book  which  contains  this  narrative  is 
apparently  only  the  last  chapter  of  a  larger  history, 
and  it  fixes  the  Journey  and  the  death  as  after  the 
eighth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
other  apocryphal  fragment  professing  to  give  an 
account  of  his  labors  in  Greece  is  part  of  the  same 
work,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  legendary.  He  ar- 
rives in  Athens  clothed  like  the  other  Apostles,  as 
Christ  had  commanded,  in  an  outer  cloak  and  a 
linen  tunic.  Three  hundred  philosophers  dispute 
with  him.  They  find  themselves  baffled,  and  send 
for  assistance  to  Ananias  the  high  priest  at  Jeru- 
salem. He. puts  on  his  pontifical  robes,  and  goes 
to  Athens  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  warriors. 
They  attempt  to  seize  on  the  Apostle,  and  are  all 
smitten  with  blindness.  The  heavens  open;  the 
form  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears,  and  all  the  idols 
of  Athens  fall  to  the  ground;  and  so  on  through  a 
succession  of  marvels,  ending  with  his  remaining 
two  years  in  the  city,  establishing  a  church  there, 


patron  saint  of  so  many  of  their  kings  on  a  level  with 
Saint  lago  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  people  (Acta 
Sanctorum,  May  1). 

c  The  union  of  the  two  names  is  significant,  and 
points  to  the  Apostle. 
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and  then  going  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Parthia 
(Tischendorf,  Acta  Apocv.  pp.  05-104).  Another 
tradition  represents  Scythia  as  the  scene  of  his  la- 
bors (Abdias,  Hist.  Apost.  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc. 
N.  T.  i.  739),  and  throws  the  guilt  of  his  death 
upon  the  Ebionites  (Acta  Sanctoium,  May  1). 

E.  H.  P. 

PHILIP    THE    EVANGELIST.       The 

first  mention  of  this  name  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic 
disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  daily  distribution  of 
food  and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
partiality.  The  fact  that  all  the  seven  names  are 
Greek,  makes  it' at  least  very  probable  that  they 
were  chosen  as  belonging  to  the  Hellenistic  section 
of  the  Church,  representatives  of  the  class  which 
had  appeared  before  the  Apostles  in  the  attitude  of 
complaint.  The  name  of  Philip  stands  next  to  that 
of  Stephen ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
these  are  the  only  two  names  (unless  Nicolas  be  an 
exception;  conip.  Nicolas)  of  which  we  hear 
^ain,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  so  chosen.  He  was, 
at  any  rate,  well  reported  of  as  "  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  wisdom,"  and  had  so  won  the  affections 
of  the  great  body  of  believers  as  to  be  among  the 
objects  of  their  free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the 
votes  of  the  congregation  to  have  been  taken  for 
the  different  candidates)  gaining  all  but  the  high- 
est number  of  suffrages.  A\'hether  the  office  to 
which  he  was  thus  appointed  gave  him  the  position 
and  the  title  of  a  Deacon  of  the  Church,  or  was 
special  and  extraordinary  in  its  character,  must  re- 
main uncertain  (conip.  Deacon). 

The  after-history  of  Philip  warrants  the  belief, 
in  any  case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of 
the  later  Diaconate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to 
think  of  him  as  contributing  hardly  less  than  Ste- 
phen to  tlie  great  increase  of  disciples  which  fol- 
lowed on  this  fresh  organization,  as  sharing  in  that 
wider,  more  expansive  teaching  whicli  shows  itself 
for  the  first  time  in  the  oration  of  the  iwoto-martyr, 
and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul. 
We  should  expect  the  man  wlio  had  been  his  com- 
panion and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  tl>e 
barriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  And  so  ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  his  his- 
tory. The  persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader 
must  have  stopped  the  "daily  ministrations"  of  the 
Church.  The  teachers  who  had  been  most  prom- 
inent were  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip 
was  among  them.  The  cessation  of  one  form  of 
activity,  however,  only  threw  him  forward  into  an- 
other. It  is  noticeable  that  the  city  of  Samaria  is 
the  first  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii.).  He  is 
the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen 
had  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather 
than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  first  step 
in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Church,  according  to  its  Lord's  command. 
As  a  preparation  for  that  work  there  may  have  been 
the  Messianic  hopes  which  were  cherished  by  the 
Samaritans  no  less  than  by  the  Jews  (John  iv.  25), 
the  recollection  of  the  two  days  which  had  witnessed 


a  The  verse  which  inserts  the  requirement  of  a 
confession  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  baptism  ap- 
. pears  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  transcriber  anxious 
to  bring  the  narrative  into  harmony  with  eccleeias- 


the  presence  there  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  (John 
iv.  40),  even  perhaps  the  craving  for  spiritual 
powers  which  had  been  roused  by  the  strange  in- 
fluence of  Simon  the  Sorcerer.  The  scene  which 
brings  the  two  into  contact  with  each  other,  in 
which  the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a  power 
over  nature  greater  than  his  own,  is  interesting, 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  life  of  the  heresiarch 
than  to  that  of  the  Evangelist.  [SuiON  ISIagus.J 
It  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  we  can  trace 
through  the  distortions  and  perversions  of  the 
"  hero  of  the  romance  of  heresy,"  the  influence  of 
that  phase  of  Christian  truth  which  was  likely  to 
be  presented  by  the  preaching  of  the  Hellenistic 
Evangelist. 

This  step  is  followed  by  another.  He  is  directed 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  led 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  on  the  way  to  Egypt. 
(For  the  topographical  questions  connected  with 
this  history,  see  Gaza.)  A  chariot  passes  by  in 
which  there  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whose  com- 
plexion or  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  a  native 
of  ICthiopia.  From  the  time  of  Psamm^tichus 
[eomjj.  Manasseh]  there  had  been  a  large  body 
of  Jews  settled  in  that  region,  and  the  eunuch  or 
chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Candace  might  easily 
have  come  across  them  and  their  sacred  books, 
might  have  embraced  their  faith,  and  become  by 
circumcision  a  proselyte  of  righteousness.  He  had 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  m^-  have 
heard  there  of  the  new  sect.  The  history  that  fol- 
lows is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  tlie  process  of  individual  conversion,  and 
one  which  we  may  believe  St.  Luke  obtained,  duruig 
his  residence  at  Csesarea,  from  the  Evangelist  him- 
self. The  devout  proselyte  reciting  the  prophecy 
which  be  does  not  understand,  the  Evangelist- 
preacher  running  at  full  speed  till  he  overtakes  the 
chariot,  the  abrupt  question,  the  simple-hearted 
answer,  the  unfolding,  from  the  starting-point  of 
the  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus,  the 
craving  for  the  means  of  admission  to  the  blessing 
of  fellowship  with  the  new  society,  the  simple 
baptism  in  the  first  stream  or  spring,"  the  instan- 
taneous, abrupt  departure  of  the  missionary- 
preacher,  as  of  one  carried  away  by  a  Divine  im- 
pulse, these  help  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  much 
■of  the  life  and  work  of  tliat  remote  past.  On  the 
hypothesis  which  has  just  been  suggested,  we 
jiiay  think  of  it  as  being  the  incident  to  which  the 
mind  of  Philip  himself  recurred  with  most  satis- 
faction. 

A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  he  continued  his 
work  as  a  preacher  at  Azotus  (Ashdod)  and  among 
the  other  cities  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and,  following  the  coast-line,  came  to 
Csesarea.  Here  for  a  long  period,  not  less  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  lose  sight  of  him. 
He  may  have  been  there  when  the  new  *  convert 
Saul  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Tarsus  (Acts 
ix.  30).  He  may  have  contributed  by  his  labors 
to  the  eager  desire  to  be  guided  further  into  the 
Truth  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  him  as  giving  up  all  at 
once  the  missionary  habits  of  his  life.  Cwsarea, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  his 
activity.     The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  is 


tical  usage.     (Comp.   Alford,  Meyer,  Tischendorf,  in 
loc.) 

b  *  Three  years  at  least  had  passed  since  the  Apoth 
tle's  conversion  (comp.  Acts  ix.  30,  Gal   i.  18).      H. 
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in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem.  ' 
It  is  to  hia  house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them, 
that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  turn  for  shelter. 
He  is  still  known  as  "  one  of  the  Seven."  His 
A'ork  has  gained  for  him  the  yet  higher  title  of 
Evangelist  (conip.  Evangelist).  He  has  four 
daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of  prophetic  utter-  ; 
ance,  and  who  apparently  give  themsehes  to  the 
work  of  teaching  instead  of  entering  on  the  life  of 
home  (Acts  xxi.  8,  9).  He  is  visited  by  the  proph- 
ets and  elders  of  .Jerusalem.  At  such  a  place  as 
Caesarea  the  work  of  such  a  man  must  have  helped 
to  bridge  over  the  ever-widening  gap  which  threat- 
ened to  separate  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Churches.  One  who  had  preached  Christ  to  the 
hated  Samaritan,  the  swarthy  African,  the  despised 
Philistine,  the  men  of  all  nations  who  passed 
through  the  seaport  of  Palestine,  might  well  wel- 
come the  arrival  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
(comp.  J.  P.  Lange,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykk^pad. 
B.  V.  "  Philippus  "). 

The  traditions  in  which  the  Evangelist  and  the 
Apostle  who  bore  the  same  name  are  more  or  less 
confounded  have  been  given  under  Philip  tiik 
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Apostle.  According  to  another,  relating  more 
distinctly  to  him,  he  died  Bishop  of  Tralles  {Ada 
Sand.  June  6).  The  house  in  which  he  and  hi? 
daughters  had  lived  was  pointed  out  to  travellers 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Epit.  Pmdcs,  §  8).  (Comp. 
Ewald,  Geschichie,  \[.  17b,  208-21^;  Baumgarten, 
Apostel  Geschichte,  §§  15,  16.)  E.  H.  P. 

PHILIP  HEROD  I.,  II.  [Heuod;  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1062,  1853.] 

PHILIP'PI  {^iM-KiroL-.  PhUljypi).  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  which  is  twelve 
miles  distant  from  its  port  Neapolis,  the  modern 
Knvalln.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  between  the 
ranges  of  I'angseus  and  Ha?mus.  St.  Paul,  when, 
on  his  first  visit  to  JMacedonia  in  company  with 
Silas,  he  embarked  at  Troas,  made  a  straight  run 
to  Samothrace,  and  from  thence  to  Neapolis,  which 
he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acts  xvi.  11).  This 
was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  is  a  roadstead,  furnishing  a  safe 
refuge  from  the  Etesian  winds.  The  town  is  cut 
off  from  the  interior   by  a   steep   line   of  hills, 


Ruins  at  Philippi. 


anciently  called  Symbolum,  connected  towards  the 
N.  E.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Hsemus,  and 
towards  the  S.  W.,  less  continuously,  with  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Pangajus.  A  steep  track, 
following  the  course  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leads 
over  Symbolum  to  Philippi,  the  solitary  pass  being 
about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  this  point 
the  traveller  arrives  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour's  riding,  and  almost  immediately  begins  to 
descend  by  a  yet  steeper  path  into  the  plain. 
Prom  a  point  near  the  watershed,  a  simultaneous 
view  is  obtained  both  of  Kavalla  and  of  the  ruins 
of  Philippi.  Between  Pangaeus  and  the  nearest 
part  of  Symbolum  the  plain  is  very  low,  and  there 
are  large  accumulations  of  water.  Between  the 
foot  of  Symbolum  and  the  site  of  Philippi,  two 
Turkish  cemeteries  are  passed,  the  gravestones  of 
which  are  all  deri\ed  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
citv,  and  in  the  immediate "  neighborhood  of  the 


a  *  It  appears  to  be  some  miles  distant,  but  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  that  point.  H. 


one  first  reached  is  the  modern  Turkish  village 
Bereketli.  This  is  the  nearest  village  to  the 
ancient  ruins,  which  are  not  at  the  present  time 
inhabited  at  all.  Near  the  second  cemetery  are 
some  ruins  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  also  a  khan, 
kept  by  a  Greek  family.  Here  is  a  large  nionu- 
inental  block  of  marble,  12  feet  high  and  7  feet 
square,  apparently  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  ;is  on 
the  top  a  hole  exists,  which  was  obviously  intended 
for  its  reception.  This  hole  is  pointed  out  by  local 
tradition  as  the  crib  out  of  which  Alexander's 
horse,  Bucephalus,  was  accustomed  to  eat  his  oats. 
On  two  sides  of  the  block  is  a  mutilated  Latin 
inscription,  in  which  the  names  of  Caius  Vibius 
and  Cornelius  Quartus  may  be  deciphered.  A 
stream  employed  in  turning  a  mill  bursts  out  from 
a  sedgy  pool  in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably 
finds  its  way  to  the  marshy  ground  mentioned  as 
existing  in  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  plain. 

After  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  khan, 
over  ground  thickly  strewed  with  fr.agments  of 
marble  colunms,  and  slabs  that  have  been  employed 
in  building,  a  river-bed  66  feet  wide  is 
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through  which  the  stream  rushes  with  great  force," 
and  inuiie^iiately  on  the  other  side  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Phihppi  may  he  traced.  Their  direction 
is  adjusted  to  the  course  of  the  stream ;  and  at 
only  350  feet  from  its  margin  there  appears  a  gap 
in  their  circuit  indicating  the  former  existence  of 
a  gate.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  gate*  out  of  which 
the  Apostle  and  his  companion  passed  to  the 
"  prayer  meeting  "  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lydia,  the  Thyatiran 
seller  of  purple.  The  locality,  just  outside  the 
walls,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  their 
animals,  is  exactly  the  one  which  would  be  appro- 
priated as  a  market  for  itinerant  traders,  "quorum 
cophinus  foenumque  supellex,"'  as  will  appear  from 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Egerian  fountain  near 
Rome,  of  whose  desecration  Juvenal  complains  (Srit. 
iii.  13).  Lydia  had  an  establishment  in  Philippi 
for  the  reception  of  the  dyed  goods  which  were 
imported  from  Thyatira  and  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Asia;  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack- 
animals  among  the  mountain  clans  of  the  Ha;mus 
and  Pangseus.  the  agents  being  doubtless  in  m.any 
instances  her  own  co-religionists.  High  up  in 
Hsenuis  lay  the  tribe  of  the  Satra,  where  was  the 
oracle  of  Dionysus,  —  not  the  rustic  deity  of  the 
Attic  vine-dressHrs,  but  the  prophet-god  of  the 
Thracians  (6  0pj;|!  ixavris,  Kurip.  Ihcub.  1267). 
The  "damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divination"  (Trai- 
SiaKT}  exovcra  ■KViVfj.a  irvdoiva)  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  hiemdnles  of  this  estab- 
lishment, hired  by  Pliilippian  citizens,  and  fre- 
quenting the  country- market  to  practice  her  art 
upon  the  villagers  who  brought  [iroduce  for  the 
consumption  of  the  town.  ihe  fierce  character 
of  the  mountaineers  would  render  it  imprudent  to 
admit  them  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  just  as 
in  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Africa,  the  Kabyles 
are  not  allowed  to  enter,  liut  have  a  market  allotted 
to  them  outside  the  walls  for  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
uce they  bring.  Over  such  an  assemblage  only  a 
summary  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised;  and  hence 
the  proprietors  of  the  slave,  when  they  considered 
themselves  injured,  and  hurried  Paul  and  Silas 
into  the  town,  to  tha  ii(/ora,  —  the  civic  market 
where  the  magistrates  (apxovTes)  sat,  —  were 
at  once  turned  over  to  the  militai-y  authorities 
(ffTpaTTjyoi),  and  these,  naturally  assuming  that  a 
stranger  frequenting  the  extra-mural  market  must 
be  a  Thracian  mountaineer  or  an  itinerant  trader, 
proceeded  to  inflict  upon  the  ostensible  cause  of  a 
riot  (the  merits  of  which  they  would  not  attempt 
to  understand)  the  usual  treatment  in  such  cases. 
The  idea  of  the  Apostle  possessing  the  Roman 
fraifchise,  and  consequently  an  exemption  from 
corporal  outrage,  never  occurred  to  the  rough  sol- 
dier who  ordered  him  to  be  scourged;  and  the 
whole  transaction  seems  to  have  passed  so  rapidly 
that  he  had  no  time  to  plead  his  citizenship,  of 
which  the  military  authorities  first  heard  the  next 
day.     But  the  illegal  treatment  (ujSpjs)  ojiviously 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  victim, 
as  is  evident,  not  only  from  his  refusal  to  take  his 
discharge  from  prison  the  next  morninn  (Acts  xvi. 
37),  but  from  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Thessabnica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  in  which 
he  reminds  them  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  {irpoiradAvTis 
Kol  u^piffdivT^s,  KaBws  oXSare,  iv  ^i\iinroii)- 
And  subsequently  at  Jerusalem,  under  parallel  cir- 
cumstances of  tumult,  he  warns  the  otticer  (to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  latter)  of  his  privilege  (Acts 
xxii.  25). 

The  Philippi  which  St.  Paul  visited,  the  site  of 
which  has  been  described  above,  was  a  Roman 
colony  c  founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains 
which  strew  the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  city.  [Colony,  Amer.  ed.]  The  estalilish- 
ment  of  I'hilip  of  Macedonia  was  probably  not 
exactly  on  the  same  site;  for  it  is  de.scribed  by 
Appian  as  being  on  a  hill,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  looked  for  upon  the  elevation  near  the  second 
cemetery.  Philip  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  and 
fortified  the  ]5osition  by  way  of  a  defense  against  the 
neighboring  Thracians,  so  that  the  nucleus  of  his 
town,  at  any  rate,  would  have  l)een  of  the  nature 
of  an  acropolis.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  Roman  town  should  have  been  built 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  existing 
(ireek  one,  on  a  site  more  suitable  for  architectural 
display. 

Philip,  when  he  acquiied  possession  of  the  site, 
found  there  a  town  named  Daivs  or  Bnfum,  which 
was  in  all'  probability  in  its  origin  a  factory  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  the  first  that  worked  the 
gold-mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Thasos.  Appian  says  that  those  were  in  a 
hill  {\6(pos)  not  far  from  Philippi,  that  the  hill 
was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  the  name  of  "the  sanctuary"  (to  aavAa)- 
But  he  shows  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  local- 
ity, to  the  extent  of  believing  the  plain  of  Philippi 
to  lie  open  to  the  river  Strymon,  whereas  the  mas- 
sive wall  of  Pangffius  is  really  interposed  between 
them.  In  all  probability  the  "  hill  of  Dionysus" 
and  the  "sanctuary  "  are  "the  temple  of  Dionysus  '■' 
high  up  the  mountains  among  the  Satraj,  who  pre- 
served their  independence  against  all  invaders  down 
to  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  least.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  gold-mines  coveted  by  Philip  were 
the  same  as  those  at  Scapte  Hyle,  which  was  cer- 
tainly in  this  immediate  neighborhood.  Before  the 
great  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  Ihasians  had  a 
number  of  settlements. on  the  main,  and  this  among 
the  numiier,  which  produced  them  80  talents  a 
year  as  rent  to  the  state.  In  the  year  463  b.  c, 
they  ceded  their  possessions  on  the  continent  to  the 
Athenians;  but  the  colonists,  10,000  in  number, 
who  had  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  pushed  their 
encroachments  eastward  as  far  as  this  point,  were 
crushed  by  a  simultaneous  effort  of  the  Thracian 
tribes  (Thucydides,  i.  100,  iv.  102;  Herodotus,  ix. 


«  *  The  deep  water-course  is  always  there  ;  but 
whether  it  contains  water  or  not  depends  on  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1S59,  it 
was  a  rapid  torrent,  varying  in  depth  at  different 
points  from  one  and  two  feet  to  four  and  five  feet, 
ind  covering  a  bed  of  about  thirty  feet  in  width.  It 
is  said  to  be  still  known  as  An^hista.  Some  others 
who  were  there  a  few  weeks  earher  than  tliis  reported 
that  the  channel  at  that  time  was  entirely  dry.     H. 

6  *  The  A.  V.  has  "city"  (7r6Aeu)5)  there,  but  the 


best  copies  read  '"gate"  (ttvAt)?).  Thus  Luke's  nar- 
raKre  accords  precisely  with  the  topography,  in  regard 
to  the  implied  vicinity  of  the  place  of  worship  to  the 
city-gate.  H. 

c  *  Luke  terms  it  also  "the  first  city  (chief  city, 
A.  V.)  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  "  (Acts  xvi  12),  but 
in  what  sense  it  was  first  (Trpwrr))  has  been  contro- 
verted. See  on  this  point  the  addition  to  Macedonia, 
Amer.  ed.  U. 
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75;  Pausaiiias,  i.  29,  4).  From  that  time  until 
tlie  rise  of  the  iMacedonian  power,  the  mines  seem 
to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs; 
but  wlien  the  affairs  of  Southern  Greece  became 
tlioroughly  embroiled  by  the  policy  of  I'bilip,  the 
Thasians  made  an  attempt  to  repossess  themselves 
of  this  valuable  territory,  and  sent  a  colony  to  the 
site  —  then  going  by  the  name  of  "the  Springs" 
(KpfiviSes)-  Philip,  however,  aware  of  the  im- 
ixirtance  of  the  position,  expelled  them  and  founded 
Philippi,  the  last  of  all  his  creations.  The  mines 
at  that  time,  as  was  not  wonderful  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  become  almost  insignificant  in 
their  produce;  but  their  new  owner  contrived  to 
extract  more  than  1,000  talents  a  year  from  them, 
with  which  he  minted  the  gold  coinage  called  by 
his  name. 

The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course 
the  origin  of  so  large  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  the 
plain  in  which  it  lies  is  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
The  position,  too,  was  on  the  main  road  from  Rome 
to  Asia,  the  Via  Esjnatia,  which  from  Thessalonica 
to  Constantinople  followed  the  same  course  as  the 
existing  post-road,  'i'he  usual  course  was  to  take 
ship  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  Dyrrachium,  from 
whence  a  route  led  across  Kpirus  to  Thessalonica. 
Ignatius  was  carried  to  Italy  by  this  route,  when 
sent  to  Rome  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

The  ruins  of  Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but 
pre.sent  no  strikins^  feature  except  two  gateways, 
which  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  or 
stadium  —  for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which  — 
are  also  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  on  the 
N.  E.  side.  Inscriptions  both  in  the  Latin  and 
(ireek  languages,  but  more  generally  in  the  former, 
are  found. 

St.  Paul  visited  Philippi  twice  more,  once  im- 
mediately after  the  disturbances  which  arose  at 
Ephesus  out  of  the  jealousy  of  the  manufiicturers 
of  silver  shrines  for  Artemis.  By  this  time  the 
hostile  relation  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
necessarily  stood  to  all  purely  ceremonial  religions 
was  perfectly  manifest;  and  wherever  its  teachers 
appeared,  populai  tumults  were  to  be  expected,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  authorities,  who  dreaded 
civil  disorder  above  everything  else,  to  be  feared. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  second  visit  of  the 
Apostle  to  Philipi)i  was  made  specially  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  this  particular  danger.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Phili|ipians,  which  was  written  to 
them  from  Rome,  indicates  that  at  that  time  some 
of  the  Christians  there  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
military  authorities  as  seditious  persons,  through 
some  proceedings  or  other  connected  with  their 
faith  {iijMV  ix'^p'^'^^^  "^^  virtp  'KpicTTov,  oh  jxovov 
•rh  eU  avrhv  TnaTiveiv  aAAa  Kal  rh  vntp  aurov 
iraffX^tV  rh  V  avrhv  d^ii'o  exo'''''€s 
oT  o  f  etS  er  f  i  v  i  fiLol  Kol  yvv  aKover  e 
iv  efjioi;  Phil.  i.  29).  The  reports  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates  to  Rome  would  of  course  de- 
scribe St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Philippi  as  the  origin 
of  the  troubles  there;  and  if  this  were  believed,  it 
would  be  put  together  with  the  charge  against  him 
by  the  Jews  at  .Jerusalem  which  induced  him  to 
appeal  to  Caesar,  and  with  the  disturbances  at 
Ephesus  and  elsewhere;  and  the  general  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  government  would  arrive,  niiglit 
hot  improbably  be  tliat  he  was  a  dangerous  person 
Hid  should  be  got  rid  of.  This  will  explain  the 
strong  exhortation  in  the  first  eighteen  verses  of 
chapter  ii.,  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  winds 
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up.  The  Philippian  Christians,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  suffering  for  their  profession,  are  ex- 
horted in  the  most  earnest  maimer,  not  to  firmness 
(as  one  niiglit  have  expected),  but  to  moderation, 
to  abstinence  from  all  provocation  and  ostentation 
of  their  own  sentiments  (/xrjSe;'  Kara  dpi6eiav  ■ 
yurjSe  KevoBo^iav,  ver.  3),  to  humility,  and  consid- 
eration for  the  interests  of  others.  They  are  to 
achieve  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  without  quarreling  and  disputing,  in  order  to 
escape  all  l)lame  —  from  such  charges,  that  is,  as 
the  Roman  colonists  would  bring  against  them. 
If  with  all  this  prudence  and  temperance  in  the 
profession  of  their  faith,  their  faith  is  still  made  a 
penal  offense,  the  Apostle  is  well  content  to  take 
the  consequences,  —  to  precede  them  in  martyrdom 
for  it,  —  to  be  the  libation  poured  out  upon  them 
the  victims  (el  kuI  <nr(i/dofj.ai  inl  rf]  duala.  Kal 
KetTOvpyia  rrjs  tricTTeais  vjxtiov,  ^o'p'^  ^aX  ffvy- 
Xaipoo  Tzaaiv  vfjuv,  ver.  17).  Of  course  the  Jew- 
isli  formalists  in  Philippi  were  the  parties  most 
likely  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  new  con- 
verts; and  hence  (after  a  digression  on  the  subject 
of  Epaphroditus)  the  Apostle  reverts  to  cautions 
.aiiainst  tliein^  such  precisely  as  he  had  given  be- 
fore, consequently  by  word  of  mouth.  "  Beware 
of  those  dogs  "  —  (for  they  will  not  be  children  at 
the  table,  but  eat  the  crumbs  underneath)  —  "those 
doers  (and  bad  doers  too)  of  the  Law  —  those  flesh- 
manglers  (for  circuinclscd  I  won't  call  them,  we 
being  the  true  circumcision") etc.  (iii.  2,  3).  Some 
of  these  enemies  St.  Paul  found  at  Rome,  who 
"  tukl  the  stonjoi  Christ  insincerely"  {KarT^yyeiKav 
oux  ayvivs,  i-  17)  in  the  hope  to  increase  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  by  exciting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  court.  These  he  opposes  to  such  aa 
^^ preached  Christ"  (iK'fipv^av)  loyally,  and  con- 
soles himself  with  the  reflection  that,  at  all  events, 
the  story  circulated,  whatever  the  motives  of  those 
who  circulated  it. 

The  Christian  community  at  Philippi  distin- 
guished itself  in  liberality.  On  the  Apostle's  first 
visit  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and 
when  he  afterwards  went  to  Thessalonica,  where 
his  reception  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  the  Philippians  sent  him  supplies  more 
than  once,  and  were  the  only  Christian  community 
that  did  so  (Phil.  iv.  15).  They  also  contributed 
readily  to  the  collection  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  St.  Paul  conveyed  to 
them  at  his  last  visit  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-6).  And  it 
would  .seem  as  if  they  sent  further  supplies  to  the 
Apostle  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  The  necessity 
for  these  seems  to  have  been  urgent,  and  some  de- 
lay to  have  taken  place  in  collecting  the  requisite 
funds;  so  that  Epaphroditus,  who  carried  them, 
risked  his  life  in  the  endeavor  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  (|Ue'xpi  Oavdrou  ^yyi(r(u  irapaBovXivaajXivos 
rfi  \pvx'>j,  Lva  ayawXripwari  rh  v/xwv  uarepri/da 
TTJs  irphs  fj-h  \firovpyias,  Phil.  ii.  30).  The  de- 
lay, however,  seems  to  ha\e  somewhat  stung  the 
Apostle  at  the  time,  who  fancied  his  beloved  flock 
had  forgotten  him  (see  iv.  10-17).  Epaphroditus 
fell  ill  with  fever  from  his  efforts,  and  nearly  died. 
On  recovering  he  became  homesick,  and  wandering 
in  mind  (aSrunovSii')  from  the  weakness  which  is 
the  sequel  of  fever;  and  St.  Paul,  althoui;h  intend- 
ing soon  to  send  Timothy  to  the  Phili|)pian  Church, 
thought  it  desirable  to  let  b'paphroditus  !j;o  without 
delay  to  them,  who  had  already  heard  of  his  sick- 
ness, and  carry  with  him  the  letter  which  is  in- 
cluded   in    the    Canon  —  one    which   was   written 
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after  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome  had 
lasted  a  considerable  time.  Some  domestic  troubles 
connected  with  religion  had  already  broken  out  in 
the  community,  luiodia  (the  name  of  a  female, 
not  Euodias,  as  in  A.  V.:  see  Euodias)  and  Syn- 
tyche,  perhaps  deaconesses,  are  exhorted  to  agree 
with  one  another  in  the  matter  of  their  common 
faith;  and  St.  Paul  entreats  some  one,  whom  he 
calls  "  true  yoke-fellow,"  to  "  help  ''  these  women," 
that  is,  in  the  work  of  their  reconciliation,  since 
they  had  done  good  service  to  the  Apostle  in  his 
trials  at  I'hilippi.  Possibly  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
these  females  to  superior  insight  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters may  have  caused  some  irritation  ;  for  the  Apos- 
tle immediately  goes  on  to  remind  his  readers,  that 
the  peace  of  God  is  something  superior  to  the  high- 
est intelligence  {vmpfxovaa  Trdura  povv)- 

When  St.  Paul  passed  through  Philippi  a  third 
time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  consid- 
erable stay  there  (Acts  xx.  G).  He  and  his  com- 
panion are  somewhat  loosely  spoken  of  as  sailing 
from  Philippi;  but  this  is  because  in  the  common 
apprehension  of  travellers  the  city  and  its  port  were 
regarded  as  one.  Whoever  embarked  at  the  Piraeus 
might  in  the  same  way  be  said  to  set  out  on  a 
voyage  from  Athens.  On  this  occasion  the  voyage 
to  Troas  took  the  Apostle  five  days,  the  vessel  being 
probably  obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
trary wind,  until  coming  oft"  the  headland  of  Sar- 
pedon,  whence  she  would  be  able  to  stand  across 
to  Troas  with  an  E.  or  E.  X.  E.  breeze,  which  at 
that  time  of  year  (after  Easter)  might  be  looked 
for.  (Strab.  Fragment,  lib.  vii. ;  Thucyd.  i.  100, 
iv.  102;  Herod,  ix.  75;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  3ff. ;  Appian. 
Bell.  Civ.  iv.  101  ft".;  Pausan.  i.  28,  §  4;  Hackett's 
Jotirneyto  Philippi  in  the  Bible  Union  Quarterly 
for  August,  ISfiO)  [and  Bibl.  Sacra  (or  1800,  vol. 
xvii.  pp.  8fi6-898.  For  other  sources  see  Mace- 
donia, at  the  end.]  J.  W.  B. 

*  PHILIP'PIANS  (^iXiTTW-ljatoi.  Philippen- 
ses),  inhabitants  of  Philippi,  but  limited  (Phil.  iv. 
14)  to  those  whom  Paul  addressed  in  his  letter  as 
Christians.     See  the  next  article.  H. 

PHILIP'PIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
1.  The  canonical  authority,  Pauline  authorship  and 
integrity  of  this  epistle  were  unanimously  acknowl- 
edged up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Marcion 
(a.  d.  140)  in  the  earliest  known  Canon  held  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Cluirch  touching  the  au- 
thority of  this  epistle  (Tertullian,  Adr.  Marcion. 
iv.  5,  V.  20):  it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment (Routh,  Reliquice  Sacrx,  i.  395);  among  the 
"acknowledged"  liooks  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii. 
25);  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  d. 
365,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  393;  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent lists,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later 
versions.  Even  contemporary  evidence  may  be 
claimed  for  it.  Philippian  Christians  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  collections  for  St.  Paul's  support  at 
Rome,  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the 
return  of  I'^paphroditus  and  the  first  reading  of  St. 
Paul's  epistle,  may  have  been  still  &\\\e  at  Philippi 
when  Polycarp  wrote  (a.  n.  107)  his  letter  to  them, 
in  which  (cc.  2,  3)  he  refers*  to  St.  Paul's  epistle 
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as  a  well  known  distinction  belonging  to  the  Phil- 
ippian Church.  It  is  quoted  as  St.  Paul's  bj 
Irenseus,  iv.  18,  §  4;  Clem.  Alex.  PcBckuj.  i.  6, 
§  52,  and  elsewhere;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Mar.  v.  20, 
De  Res.  Cam.  ch.  23.  A  quotation  from  it 
(Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  A.  d.  177  (Eusebius,  H.  E. 
v.  2).  The  testimonies  of  later  writers  are  innu- 
merable. But  F.  C.  Baur  (1845),  followed  by 
Schwegler  (1840),  has  argued  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  epistle  and  other  internal  marks,  that  it  is 
the  work  not  of  St.  Paul,  hut  of  some  Gnostic 
forger  in  the  2d  century.  He  has  lieen  answered  by 
Liinemann  (1847),  Briickner  (1848),  and  Resch 
(1850).  Even  if  his  inference  were  a  fair  conse- 
quence from  Baur's  premises,  it  would  still  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  Pauline 
authorship,  which  Paley,  HortB  Paulina,  ch.  7, 
has  drawn  from  the  epistle  as  it  stands.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  Tiibingen  school  are  briefly  stated  in 
Keuss,  Gesch.  N.  T.  §§  130-133,  and  at  greater 
length  in  Wiesinger's  Commentary.  Most  persons 
who  read  them  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  Dean  Alford  {N.  T.  vol.  iii.  p.  27,  ed. 
185G),  who  regards  them  as  an  instance  of  the  in- 
sanity of  hyper-criticism.  The  canonical  authority 
and  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  may  be  considered 
as  unshaken. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  ejjistle,  which  every  careful 
reader  must  have  obserxed.  It  is  indeed  quite  nat- 
ural that  an  epistle  written  amid  exciting  circum- 
stances, personal  dangers,  and  various  distractions 
should  bear  in  one  place  at  least  a  mark  of  inter- 
ruption. Le  Moyne  (1685)  thought  it  was  an- 
ciently divided  into  two  parts.  Heinrichs  (1810) 
followed  by  Paulus  (1818)  has  conjectured  from 
this  abrupt  recommencement  that  the  two  parts 
are  two  distinct  epistles,  of  which  the  first,  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Ep.  (iv.  21-23)  was  in- 
tended for  puldic  use  in  the  church,  and  the  second 
exclusively  for  the  Apostle's  special  friends  in  Phil- 
ippi. It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  sufficient  founda- 
tion exists  for  this  theory,  or  what  illustration  of 
the  meaning  of  the  epistle  could  be  derived  from  it. 
It  has  met  with  a  distinct  reply  from  Krause  (1811 
and  1818)  and  the  integrity  of  the  epistle  has  not 
been  questioned  by  recent  critics.  Ewald  {Send- 
schreiben  des  A.  Paidiis,  p.  431)  is  of  opinion 
that  St.  Paul  sent  several  epistles  to  the  Philippians : 
and  he  refers  to  the  texts  ii.  12  and  iii.  18,  as  partly 
proving  this.  But  some  additional  confirmation  or 
explanation  of  his  conjecture  is  requisite  before  it 
can  be  admitted  as  either  probaljle  or  necessary. 

2.  IVIiei-e  u-riilen.  —  The  constant  tradition 
that  this  epistle  was  written  at  Rome  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  captivity,  was  impugned  first  by  Oeder 
(1731),  who,  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  .\postle 
was  in  prison,  i.  7,  13,  14,  when  he  wrote,  imagined 
that  he  was  at  Corinth  (see  Wolfs  Curce  Pliilolo- 
ffic(e,\v.  168,  270);  and  then  by  Paulus  (179?), 
Schulz  (1829),  Bottger  (1837),  and  Rilliet  (1841), 
in  whose  opinion  the  epistle  was  written  during  the 
Apostle's  confinement  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  23); 


1  *  The  A.  V.  misleads  the  reader  In  iv.  3.  In  the 
Greek  the  first  pronoun  (aurac?,  "  them  ")  refers  evi- 
dently to  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  and  the  second  (aiTU'es 
=  "  since  they  ")  assigns  them  to  the  class  of  co-laborers 
with  Paul  whose  toils  and  conflicts  they  had  shared 
(,irvi'r)9\r]irav).  H. 

b  Tertullian  refers  to  it  in  the  same  way,  De  Prascrip- 


tione,  xxxvi.,  naming  Philippi  as  one  of  those  Apos- 
tolic churches  "  in  which  at  this  day  [a.  d.  200]  the 
very  seats  of  the  Apostles  preside  over  their  regioos, 
in  which  the  authentic  epistles  themselves  of  the 
Apostles  are  read,  speaking  with  the  voice  and  repre 
sen  ting  the  face  of  each." 
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out  the  references  to  the  "  palace  "  (preetorium, 
i  13),  and  to  "  Csesar's  household,"  iv.  22,  seem 
'to  point  to  Rome  ratiier  than  to  Coesarea;  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
Apostle  felt  in  Csesarea  that  extreme  uncertainty 
of  life  connected  with  the  approaching  decision 
of  his  cause,  which  he  must  have  felt  towards  the 
end  of  his  captivity  at  Home,  and  which  he  ex- 
presses in  this  epistle,  i.  19,  20,  ii.  17,  iii.  10;  and 
further,  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  described 
in  I'hil.  i.  12-18,  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  St. 
I.nke's  account  of  the  Csesarean  captivity,  but  is 
described  by  him  as  taking  place  at  Konie:  com- 
pare Acts  xxiv.  2-3  with  xxviii.  30,  31.  Even  Keuss 
{Gfsc/t.  N.  T.  1860),  who  assigns  to  Cre.sarea  three 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  which  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  written  at  Home,  is  decided  in 
his  conviction  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
was  written  at  Rome. 

3.  When  uri'ittcn.  —  Assuming  then  that  the 
epistle  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  imprison- 
ment mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it 
may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the  two 
years.  The  distress  of  the  Philippians  on  account 
of  Epaphroditus'  sickness  was  known  at  Itorne 
when  the  epistle  was  written;  this  implies  four 
journeys,  separated  by  some  indefinite  intervals,  to 
or  from  Philippi  and  Rome,  between  the  commence- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  captivity  and  the  writing  of  the 
epistle.  The  Philippians  were  informed  of  his  im- 
prisonment, sent  Epaphroditus,  were  informed  of 
their  messenger's  sickness,  sent  their  message  of 
condolence.  Eurther,  the  absence  of  St.  Luke's 
name  from  the  salutations  to  a  church  where  he 
was  well  known,  implies  that  he  was  absent  from 
Rome «  when  the  epistle  was  written ;  so  does  St. 
Paul's  declaration,  ii.  20,  that  no  one  who  remained 
with  him  felt  an  equal  interest  with  Timothy  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Philippians.  And  by  comparing  the 
mention  of  St.  Luke  in  Col.  iv.  14,  and  Philem. 
24  with  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  his  narrative  in 
the  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  he  left 
Rome  after  those  two  epistles  were  written  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  two  years'  captivity.  Lastly,  it 
is  obvious  from  Phil.  i.  20,  that  St.  Paul,  when  he 
wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be  very  critical,  and  we 
know  that  it  became  more  precarious  as  the  two 
years  drew  to  a  close.  In  .\.  d.  G2  the  infamous 
TigeJlinus  succeeded  Burrus  the  upright  Praetorian 
priefect  in  the  charge  of  St.  Paul's  person :  and  the 
marriage  of  Poppoea  brought  his  imperial  judge 
under  an  influence,  which  if  exerted,  was  hostile  to 
St.  Paul.  Assuming  that  St.  Paul's  acquittal  and 
release  took  place  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  early  in  that  year. 

4.  The  irri/er's  acquaintance  unth  the  Philip- 
pians. —  St.  Paul's  connection  with  Philippi  was 
of  a  peculiar  character,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
writing  of  this  epistle.  That  city,  important  as  a 
mart  for  the  [iroduce  of  the  neighboring  gold  mines, 
and  as  a  Roman  stronghold  to  check  the  rude 
Thracian  mountaineers,  was  distinguished  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  fatal  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
B.  c.  42  [Philipim].  In  a.  d.  51  St.  Paul  entered 
its  walls,  accompanied  by  Silas,  who  had  been 
with  him  since  he  started  from  Antioch,  and  by 
Timothy  and  Luke,  whom  he  had  afterwards  at- 
tached to  himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  the  latter 


a  Was    St.   Luke    at   Philippi? — the  "  true  yoke- 
fellow "  mentioaed  in  iv.  3  ?  [Yoke-fellow,  Amer.  od  ] 


quite  recently  at  Troas.  It  may  well  bt  imagineii 
that  the  iiatience  of  the  zealous  Apostle  had  been 
tried  by  his  mysterious  repulse,  first  from  Asia, 
then  from  Bithynia  and  ftlysia,  and  that  his  ex- 
pectations had  been  stirred  up  by  the  vision  which 
hastened  his  departure  with  his  new  found  asso- 
ciate, Luke,  from  Troas.  A  swift  passage  brought 
him  to  the  European  shore  at  Neapolis,  whence 
he  took  t!;e  road  about  ten  miles'*  long  across 
the  mountain  ridge  called  Symbolum  to  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.  12).  There,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  .lerusalem  than  any  Apostle  harl  yet  pen- 
etrated, the  long  restrained  energy  of  St.  Paul 
was  again  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  church.  Seeking  first  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  he  went  on  a  Sabbath  day 
with  the  few  Jews  who  resided  in  Philippi,  to 
their  small  proseucha  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Gangitas.  The  missionaries  sat  down  and  spoke 
to  the  assembled  women.  ()ne  of  them,  Lydia, 
not  born  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Init  a  proselyte, 
whose  name  and  occupation,  as  well  as  her  birth, 
connect  her  with  Asia,  gave  heed  unto  St.  Paul, 
and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized,  perhaps 
on  the  same  Sabbath  day.  Her  house  liecame  the 
residence  of  the  missionaries.  Many  days  they 
resorted  to  the  proseucha,  and  the  result  of  their 
short  sojourn  m  Philippi  was  the  conversion  of  many 
persons  (xvi.  40),  including  at  last  their  jailer  and 
his  household.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  St.  Paul. 
not  only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sym- 
pathy of  the  converts,  and  the  remarkable  miracle 
which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but  also  by  the 
successful  exercise  of  his  missionary  activity  after 
a  long  suspense,  and  by  the  happy  consequences  of 
his  undaunted  endurance  of  ignominies,  which  re- 
mained in  his  memory  (Phil.  i.  30)  after  a  long 
interval  of  eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy  and 
Luke  to  watch  over  the  infant  church,  Paul  and 
Silas  went  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the  Philippians 
(Phil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southwards.  Timothy 
havintr  probably  carried  out  similar  directions  to 
those  which  were  given  to  Titus  (i.  5)  in  Crete, 
soon  rejoined  St.  Paul.  We  know  not  whether 
Luke  remained  at  Philippi.  The  next  six  years  of 
his  life  are  a  blank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  is  found  again  (Acts  xx.  G)  at 
Philippi. 

Alter  the  lapse  of  five  years,  spent  chiefly  at 
Corinth  and  Ephesus,  St.  Paul,  escaping  from  the 
incensed  worshippers  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  passed 
through  Macedonia,  A.  d.  57,  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
accompanied  by  the  Ephesians  Tychicus  and  Tro- 
phimus,  and  probably  visited  Philippi  for  the  second 
time,  and  was  there  joined  by  Timothy.  His  b<j- 
loved  Philippians,  free,  it  seems,  from  the  contro- 
versies which  agitated  other  Christian  churches, 
became  still  dearer  to  St.  Paul  on  account  of  the 
solace  which  they  afforded  him  when,  emerging 
from  a  season  of  dejection  (2  Cor.  vii.  5),  Ojjpressed 
by  weak  bodily  health,  and  anxious  for  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted  in 
Asia  and  Achaia,  he  wrote  at  Philippi  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

On  returning  from  Greece,  unable  to  take  ship 
there  on  account  of  the  Jewish  plots  against  his 
life,  he  went  through  Macedonia,  seeking  a  favor- 
able port  for  embarking.     After  parting  from  hi:' 

''  *  Nearer  nine,  as  stated  iu  ncte  c,  vol.  iii.  p 
20TS.  H. 
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companions  (Acts  xx.  4),  he  again  found  a  refuge 
among  his  faithful  Fhilippians,  wliere  lie  spent  some 
days  at  Easter,  a.  d.  58,  with  St.  Luke,  who  ac- 
companied him  when  he  sailed  from  Neapolis. 

Once  more,  in  his  lioman  captivity  (a.  d.  62) 
their  care  of  him  revived  again.  They  sent  Epaph- 
roditus,  bearing  their  alms  for  the  Apostle's  sup- 
port, and  ready  also  to  tender  his  personal  service 
(Phil.  ii.  25).  He  stayed  .some  time  at  Rome,  and 
while  employed  as  the  organ  of  coninumication 
between  the  imprisoned  Apostle  and  the  Christians, 
and  inquirers  in  and  about  I.'ome,  he  fell  danger- 
ously ill.  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  St. 
Paul  sent  him  back  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom  he 
was  very  dear,  and  with  him  our  epistle. 

5.  Scope  and  contents  of  the  Epistle.  —  St  Paul's 
aim  in  writing  is  plainly  this:  while  acknowledging 
the  alms  of  the  Philijipians  and  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  their  messenger,  to  give  them  some  informa- 
tion respecting  his  own  condition,  and  some  advice 
respecting  theirs.  Perhaps  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings  and  the  distraction  of  his  prison  prevented 
the  following  out  his  plan  with  undevLating  close- 
ness, for  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of 
Epaphroditus,  and  the  thought  that  he  would  soon 
arrive  among  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  filled 
St.  Paul  with  recollections  of  them,  and  revived  his 
old  feelings  towards  those  fellow-heirs  of  his  hope 
of  glory  who  were  so  deep  in  his  heart  (i.  7),  and 
so  often  in  his  prayers  (i.  4). 

After  the  hiscription  (i.  1,  2)  in  which  Timothy 
as  the  second  father  of  the  church  is  joined  with 
Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-26),  his 
prayers,  care,  and  wishes  for  his  Philippians,  with 
the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  hope  of  eventually  seeing  them  again.  Then 
(i.  27- ii.  18)  he  exhorts  them  to  those  particular 
virtues  which  he  would  rejoice  to  see  them  prac- 
ticing at  the  present  time  —  fearless  endurance  of 
persecution  from  the  outward  heathen :  unity  among 
themselves,  built  on  Christ-like  humility  and  love; 
and  an  exemplary  life  in  the  face  of  unbelievers. 
He  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of  them  (ii. 
19-30),  either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going 
himself  to  them,  as  he  now  sends  Epaphroditus, 
whose  diligent  service  is  highly  conunended.  lle- 
verting  (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy  which  runs 
through  the  preceding  descriptions  and  exhorta- 
tions—as in  i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2,  16,  17,  18,  28  —  he 
bids  them  take  heed  that  their  joy  be  in  the  Lord, 
and  warns  them,  as  he  had  often  previously  warned 
them  (probably  in  his  last  two  visits),  against  ad- 
mitting itinerant  Judaizing  teachers,  the  tendency 
of  whose  doctrine  was  towards  a  vain  confidence  in 
mere  earthly  things;  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts 
them  to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly 
but  entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  forward  in 
their  Christian  course,  with  the  Resurrection  day  « 
constantly  before  their  minds.  Again  (iv.  1-9), 
adverting  to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  unbe- 
lievers, he  beseeches  them,  even  with  personal  ap- 
peals, to  be  firm,  united,  joyful  in  the  Lord ;  to  be 
full  of  prayer  and  peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as 
must  approve  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men. 
Lastly  (iv.  10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contri- 
bution sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and 
concludes  with  salutations  and  a  benediction. 

6.  Effect  of  the  Epistle.  —  We  have  no  account 


a  The  denial  of  an  actual  Resurrection  was  one  of 
the  earliest  errors  in  the  Christian  Church.  (See  1 
Cor.  XV.  12;  2  Tim.  ii.  18:  Polycarp,  yii.  ;  Irenjeus, 


of  the  reception  of  this  epistle  by  the  Philippians. 
Except  doubtful  traditions  that  Erastus  was  their 
first  bishop,  and  with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  was* 
martyred  in  their  city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them 
for  the  next  forty-four  years.  But,  alwut  a.  u. 
107,  Philippi  was  visited  by  Ignatius,  who  was  con- 
ducted through  Neapolis  and  Philippi,  and  across 
Macedonia  in  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
And  his  visit  was  speedily  followed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  letter  from  Polycarp  of  Sm3rna,  which  accom- 
panied, in  compliance  with  a  characteristic  request 
of  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  Philippians  of  A.  D.  63,  as  drawn  by  St. 
Paul,  with  their  successors  in  a.  d.  107  iis  drawn 
by  the  disciple  of  St.  John.  Steadfastness  in  the 
faith,  and  a  joyful  sympathy  witli  sufferers  for 
Christ's  sake,  seem  to  have  distinguished  them  at 
both  periods  (Phil.  i.  5,  and  Polyc.  Ep.  i.).  The 
character  of  their  religion  was  the  same  through- 
out, practical  and  emotional  rather  than  specula- 
tive: in  both  epistles  there  are  many  practical 
suggestions,  much  interchange  of  feehng,  and  an 
absence  of  doctrinal  discussion.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  quoted  :  as  if  the  Philip- 
pian  Christians  had  been  gathered  for  the  most 
part  directly  from  the  heathen.  At  each  period 
false  teachers  were  seeking,  apparently  in  vain,  an 
entrance  into  the  Philippian  Church,  first  Juda- 
izing Christians,  seemingly  putting  out  of  sight 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment  which  after- 
wards the  Gnosticizing  Christians  openly  denied 
(Phil,  iii.,  and  Polyc.  vi.,  vii.).  At  both  periods 
the  same  tendency  to  petty  internal  quarrels  seems 
to  prevail  (Phil.  i.  27,  ii.  14,  iv.  2,  and  Polyc.  ii., 
iv.,  v.,  xii.).  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will  observe  the  faintly-marked  organization  of 
bishops,  deacons,  and  female  coadjutors  to  which 
St.  Paul  refers  (Phil.  i.  1,  iv.  3),  developed  after- 
wards into  broadly-distinguished  priests,  deacons, 
widows,  and  virgins  (Polyc.  iv.,  v.,  vi.).  Though 
the  Macedonian  churches  in  general  were  poor,  at 
least  as  compared  with  commercial  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
viii.  2),  yet  their  gold  mines  probably  exempted 
the  Philippians  from  the  common  lot  of  their 
neighbors,  and  at  first  enabled  them  to  be  con- 
spicuously liberal  in  alms-giving,  and  afterwards 
laid  them  open  to  strong  warnings  against  i  he  love 
of  money  (Phil.  iv.  15;  2  Cor.  viii.  3;  and  Polyc. 
iv.,  vi.,  xi.). 

Now,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  immediate 
effect  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  on  the  Philippians,  yet 
no  one'  can  doubt  that  it  contributed  to  form  the 
character  of  their  church,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Polycarp.  It  is  evident  from  Polycarp's  epistle 
that  the  church,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Apostle,  had  passed  through  those 
trials  of  which  St.  Paul  warned  it,  and  had  not 
gone  back  from  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attain- 
ments which  it  reached  under  St.' Paul's  oral  and 
written  teaching  (Polyc.  i.,  iii.,  ix.,  xi.).  If  it  had 
made  no  great  advance  in  knowledge,  still  unsound 
teachers  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  its  members. 
Their  sympathy  with  martyrs  and  confessors  glowed 
with  as  warm  a  flame  as  e\er,  whether  it  was 
claimed  by  Ignatius  or  by  Paul.  And  they  main- 
tained their  ground  with  meek  firmness  among  the 


ii.  31 ;  and  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Dean  Ellicott 
on  2  Tim.  ii.  18.) 
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neathen,  and  still  held  forth  the  light  of  an  exem- 
plary, though  not  a  perfect  Christian  life." 

7.  The  Church  at  Rome.  —  The  state  of  the 
church  at  Rome  should  be  considered  before  enter- 
ing on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
Something  is  to  be  learned  of  its  condition  about 
A.  D.  58  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  about 
A.  D.  61  from  Acts  xxviii.  Possibly  the  Gospel 
was  planted  there  by  some  who  themselves  received 
the  seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10). 
The  converts  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Gentile 
proselytes  to  Judaism,  partly  also  from  -lews  who 
were  such  by  birth,  with  possibly  a  few  converts 
direct  from  heathenism.  In  a.  u.  58,  this  church 
was  already  eminent  for  its  faith  and  obedience:  it 
was  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  schismatical 
teachers;  and  it  included  two  conflicting  parties, 
the  one  insisting  more  or  less  on  observing  the 
Jewish  law  in  addition  to  faith  in  Christ  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  the  other  repudiating  outward 
observances  even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  their 
weak  brethren  of  such  as  to  them  might  be  really 
edifying.  We  cannot  gather  from  the  Acts  whether 
the  whole  church  of  Rome  had  then  accepted  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  as  conveyed  in  his  epistle  to 
them.  But  it  is  certain  that  when  he  had  been 
two  years  in  Rome,  his  oral  teaching  was  partly 
rejected  by  a  party  which  perhaps  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  former  of  those  a1)0ve  men- 
tioned. St.  Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  the  freedom 
of  speech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  [jevsonal  freedom 
of  his  fellow-laborers  were  the  means  of  infusiuL'' 
fresh  missionary  activity  into  the  church  (I'hil.  i. 
12-14).  It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  Epaph- 
roditus  was  worn  out  (ii.  30).  Messages  and 
letters  passed  between  the  Apostle  and  distant 
churches;  and  doubtless  churches  near  to  Rome, 
and  both  members  of  the  church  and  inquirers 
into  the  new  faith  at  Rome  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Apostle,  and  to  tiiose  who  were  known  to  I  e 
in  constant  personal  communication  with  him. 
And  thus  in  his  bondage  he  was  a  cause  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Gospel.  From  his  prison,  as 
from  a  centre,  light  streamed  into  C.nesar's  honse- 
hold  and  far  beyond  (iv.  22,  i.  12-19). 

8.  Characteristic  Features  of'  the  Epistle.  — 
Strangely  full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amidst  ad- 
versity, like  the  Apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the 
depth  of  his  Philippian  dungeon,  this  epistle  went 
forth  from  his  prison  at  Rome.  In  most  other 
epistles  he  writes  with  a  sustained  effort  to  instruct, 
or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indignation;  he  is  striving 
to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  correct  erroneous  teach- 
ing, to  put  down  scandalous  impurity,  or  to  heal 
schism  in  the  church  which  he  addresses.  But  in 
this  epistle,  though  he  knew  the  Philippians  inti- 
mately, and  w:is  not  blind  to  the  faults  and  ten- 
dencies to  fault  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions 
no  evil  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  church  as  to 
call  for  general  censure  on  his  part,  or  amend  moit 
on  theirs.  Of  all  his  epistles  to  churches,  none 
has  so  little  of  an  official  character  as  this.  He 
withholds  his  title  of  ''  Apostle "  in  the  Inscrip- 


a  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  Polycarp  was  with- 
out a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  epistle.  Yet  it  is  singular 
that  though  he  mentions  it  twice,  it  is  almost  the  only 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  which  he  does  not  quote.  This 
tact  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  additional  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  Polycarp's  epistle.  No  forger  would 
aave  been  guilty  of  such  an  omission.  Us  authenticity 
was  first  questioned  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators, 


tion.  We  lose  sight  of  his  high  authority,  and  of 
the  subordinate  position  of  the  worshippers  by  the 
river  side;  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  the  free 
action  of  a  heart  glowing  with  inspired  Christian 
love,  and  to  hear  the  utterance  of  the  highest 
friendship  addressed  to  equal  friends  conscious  of  a 
connection  which  is  not  earthly  and  temporal,  but 
in  Cbri.st,  for  eternity.  Who  that  bears  in  mind 
the  condition  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Roman  prison,  can 
read  unmoved  of  his  continual  prayers  for  his  dis- 
tant friends,  his  constant  sense  of  their  fellowship 
witli  him,  his  joyful  remenilirance  of  their  past 
Christian  course,  his  contidence  in  tlieir  future,  his 
tender  yearning  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eager- 
ness to  communicate  to  them  his  own  circum- 
stances and  feelings,  his  carefulness  to  prepare 
them  to  repel  any  evil  from  within  or  from  without 
which  might  dim  the  l)rightness  of  their  spiritual 
graces'?  Love,  at  once  tender  and  watchful,  that 
love  which  "  is  of  God,"  is  the  key-note  of  this 
epistle:  and  in  this  epistle  only  we  hear  no  under- 
tone of  any  different  feeling.  Just  enough,  and 
no  more,  is  shown  of  his  own  harassing  trials  to 
let  us  see  how  deep  in  his  heart  was  the  spring  of 
that  feeling,  and  how  he  was  refreshed  by  its  sweet 
and  soothing  flow. 

9.  Text^i  Translation,  and  Commentaries. — The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  found  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal uncial  manuscripts,  namely  in  A,  15,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  J,  K.  In  C,  however,  the  verses  pre- 
ceding i.  22,  and  those  following  iii.  5,  are  vianting. 

Our  A.  V.  of  the  epistle,  published  in  1611,  was 
the  work  of  that  company  of  King  James'  trans- 
lators who  sat  at  Westminster,  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  of  whom  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  one.  It  is,  however,  substantially 
the  same  as  the  translation  made  by  some  unknown 
person  for  Archbishop  Parker,  published  in  the 
liishops'  Bible,  1568.  See  Bagster's  ffexapla, 
preface.  A  revised  edition  of  the  A.  V.  by  Four 
Clergymen,  is  published  (18G1)  by  Parker  and 
Bourn. 

A  complete  list  of  works  connected  with  this 
epistle  may  be  found  in  the  Commentary  of  Rhein- 
wald.  Of  Patristric  commentaries,  those  of  Chrj- 
sostom  (translated  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathei-s,  1843),  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  are 
still  extant;  perhaps  also  that  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  in  an  old  Latin  translation  (see  .Jount.  of 
Class,  and  Sac.  Phil.  iv.  302).  Among  later 
works  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Calvin,  1539 ; 
Estius,  1614;  Daille,  1659  (translated  liy  Sherman, 
1843);  Ridley,  1548;  Airay's  Sermons,  1618;  1.  Fer- 
guson, 1G56 ;  the  annotated  English  New  Testa- 
ments of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  and  Slacknight; 
the  Coiuuientaries  of  Peiroe,  1733;  Storr,  1783 
(translated  in  tlie  F.(linl)ury  Biblicid  Cabinet); 
Am  iMide,  1798:  Rheinwald,  1827;  T.  Passavant, 
1834;  St.  Matthies,  1835;  "V^an  Heniie],  1838, 
Hiilemann,  1839;  Rilliet,  1841;  De  Wette,  1847 ; 
Meyer,  1847  [3d  ed.  1865];  Meander,  1849  (trans- 
lated into  English,  1851  [by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant, 
published  in  N.  Y.]);  Wiesinger,  1850  (translated 


and  by  DailliS,  whom  Pearson  answered  ( Vindicire. 
Ignat.  i  5) ;  also  by  Semler ;  and  more  recently  by 
Zeller,  Schliemann,  Bunsen,  and  others:  of  whose 
criticism  Ewald  says,  that  it  is  the  greatest  injustice  to 
Polycarp  that  men  in  the  present  age  should  deny  that 
this  epistle  proceeded  from  him  (Gesc/i-  Ifr.  vii.  277, 
ed.  1859).  [Bunsen  regards  the  epistle  as  in  the  maja 
genuine  —  A.]'  ' 
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into  English,  1850);  Kahler,  1855;  Professor  Eadie 
[1859];  Dean  EUicott,  1861,  and  those  included  in 
the  recent  editions  of  the  Greek  N.  T.  by  Dean 
Alford  and  Canon  Wordsworth.  W.  T.  B. 

*  A(/<Jili<mal  /Jtfnitiire.  —  In  German:  George 
Fr.  Jatlio,  Paidi  Brief  nn  die  Philippcr  (1857). 
Benihard  Weiss,  Der  Philipper-Bviaf  marjelftjt 
u.  die  Gesc/i.  seiner  Aiidegnii(/,  etc.  (Berl.  1859): 
one  of  its  objects  is  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  the 
epistle  to  dogmatic  theology.  D.  Sohenkel,  Die 
Briefe  <in  die  Epheser,  Pliilipper  n.  Kolosser 
(18G2).  Karl  Braune,  Die  Briefe  an  die  Epheser, 
Kolosser,  Philijper  in  pt.  ix.  of  Lange's  Bihelwerk 
des  N.  T.  (18(37),  transl.  with  additions  by  H.  B. 
Hackett  and  J.  B.  G.  Pidge  for  Dr.  Schafl"'s  Com- 
mentary (N.  Y.  1869).  Gottfried  Menken,  Pre- 
diyten  xxii.  ^xxix.  in  his  Schriften,  v.  408-471 
(Bremen,  1858).  In  English:  Webster  and  Wilkin- 
son, The  Greek  Testament  with  Notes,  etc.,  ii.  506- 
528  (Lond.  1861).  J.  Trapp,  Commentciry  vpon  the 
Epistle  of  JSf.  Paul  to  the  Phili/)}}ia7}s,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  N.  T.  (Webster's  ed.  Lond.  1865). 
Robert  Hall,  Practical  Exposition  if  the  Ejnstle 
to  the  Philippiifiis  (twelve  discourses  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  1801  and  1802);  they  are  good  speci- 
mens of  pulpit  exposition  by  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  sacred  eloquence.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  pp.  549-558,  in  his  Unity  of 
the_N.  T.  (1854).  ,1.  B.  Lightfoot,  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (Lond.  1868);  it  contains 
a  revised  text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dis- 
sertations. On  the  important  passage  ii.  6-9,  may 
be  mentioned  Tholuck's  Disputatio  Christologica 
(,1847);  and  the  remarks  of  Prof  Stuart,  Miscdla- 
nies.  pp.  112-115  (.Andover,  1846).  Dr.  Howson 
has  drawn  out  some  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  his 
thenie  (Lectures  on  the  Character  of  St.  Paul, 
Lond.  2d  ed.  1864)  from  this  epistle.  ■  He  fully  jus- 
tifies Neander's  remark  that  we  look  deejier  into  the 
Apostle's  heart,  have  his  distinctively  personal  traits 
more  fully  disclosed  to  us  here,  than  in  any  one 
of  his  other  writings.  H. 

PHILIS'TIA     (n?f;^5,    Pelesheth    [perh. 

wandering,  migratioii]  :  a\\6(pv\oi :  alienigeme). 
The  word  thus  translated  (in  Ps.  Ix.  8;  Ixxxvii.  4; 
cviii.  9)  is  in  the  original  identical  with  that  else- 
where rendered  Palkstini:.  [See  that  article,  p. 
2284.]  "Palestine  "  originally  meant  nothing  but 
the  district  inhabited  by  the  "Philistines,"  who 
are  called  by  Josephus  naAaio-Tij/oi,  "  Pal&stines." 
In  fact  the  two  words  are  the  same,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  their  present  form  is  but  the  result  of 
gradual  corruption.  The  form  Philistia  does  not 
occur  anywhere  in  LXX.  or  Vulgat«.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  Luther's  Philistda.  ,  G. 

*  PHILIS'TIM  (n'^Jyil';''".!?),  only  in  Gen. 
X.  14,  the  Hebrew  plural  instead  of  Philistines  as 
elsewhere.     The  A.  V.  retains  this  Hebrew  form 


T    •  V  -; 

b  The  name  is  derived  from  the  root  W^^  and 
the  JEthiopicfalasa,  "  to  migrate  ;  "  a  term  which  is 
Baid  to  be  still  ourrent  in  Abyssinia  (Knobel,  Volkert. 
p.  281).  In  Ej^yptian  monuments  it  appears  under 
the  form  of  Poiilnst  (Brugsch,  Hist.  d'E^yjite.  p.  187). 
The  rendering  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.,  ' A\\6<l,v>>.oi- 
"  strangers,"  is  probably  in  reference  to  the  etymolog- 
ical meaning  of  the  name,  though  it  may  otherwise 
be  regarded  as  having  originated  with  the  Israelites, 
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also  of  the  other  names,  in  the  same  verse,  and  in 
correctly  omits  the  article  which  belongs  to  then: 
all  in  the  original.  H. 

PHILIS'TINES  C^n.lpb?  [perh.  wanderer 
eniiijrant^:  ^vKta-Tieifj.,  a.A\6(pvAoL:  Philistiim). 
The  origin  of  the  Philistines  is  nowhere  expressly 
stated  in  the  Bible;  but  as  the  prophets  describe 
them  as  "  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor"  (Am.  ix. . 
7),  and  "the  remnant  of  the  maritime  district  of 
Caphtor  "  (.ler.  xlvii  4),  it  \s  prima  facie  probable 
that  they  were  the  "  (,'aphtorims  wliich  came  out 
of  Caphtor  "  who  expelled  the  Avini  from  their  ter- 
ritory and  occupied  it  in  their  place  (Dent.  ii.  23), 
and  that  these  again  were  theCaphtorim  mentioned 
in  the  Mosaic  genealogical  table  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  14).  But  in  establishing 
this  conclusion  certain  difficulties  present  them- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  it  is  observable  that  in 
Gen.  X.  14  the  Philistines  are  connected  with  the 
Casluhim  rather  than  the  Caphtorim.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  assumed  that  the  text  has  suffered  a 
transposition,  and  that  the  parenthetical  clause 
"  out  of  whom  came  Philistim  "  ought  to  follow 
the  words  "  and  Caphtorim."  This  explan.atiou 
is,  however,  inadmissible:  for  (1)  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal evidence  whatever  of  any  variation  in  the 
text,  either  here  or  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr. 
i.  12;  and  (2)  if  the  transposition  were  efi'ected, 
the  desired  sense  would  not  be  gained ;  for  the 
words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  out  of  whom  "' « 
really  mean  "  whence,"  and  denote  a  local  move- 
ment ratiier  than  a  genealogical  descent,  so  that,  as 
applied  to  the  Caphtorim,  they  would  merely  indicate 
a  sojourn  of  the  Philistines  in  their  land,  and  not 
the  identity  of  the  two  races.  The  clause  seems  to 
have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  position  : 
it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  original 
document  with  the  view  of  explaining  when  and 
where  the  name  Philistine  was  first  applied  to 
the  people  whose  proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim. 
It  is  an  etymological  as  well  as  an  historical  nienio- 
raudum ;  fur  it  is  based  on  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Philistine,''  namely,  "  emigrant,"  and  is  designed 
to  account  for  the  application  of  that  name.  But 
a  second  and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  language  of  the  Philistines;  for  while  the  Caph- 
torim were  lI.Tmitic,  the  Philistine  language  is  held 
to  have  lieen  Semitic-  It  has  hence  been  infened 
that  the  Philistines  were  in  reality  a  Semitic  race, 
and  that  they  derived  the  title  of  Caphtorim  simply 
from  a  residence  in  Caphtor  (Ewald,  i.  331;  Mov- 
ers, Phoitiiz.  iii.  258),  and  it  has  been  noticed  in 
confirmation  of  this,  that  their  land  is  termed  Ca- 
naan (Zeph.ii.  5).  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  express  assertion  of  the  Bible  that  they  were 
Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  not  simply  that  they 
came  from  C'aphtor;  and  the  term  Canaan  is  ap- 
plied to  their  country,  not  ethnologically  but  ety- 
mologically,  to  describe  the  trading  habits  of  the 


to  whom  the  Philistines  were  a\\6<l>v\oi.,  as  opposed 
to  bfj.64>v\oL  (Stark's  Gaza,  p.  67  ff.).  Other  deriva- 
tions of  the  name  Philistine  have  been  proposed,  as 
that   it   originated    in    a    transposition    of  the  word 

shtphelHh  (n^Cy),  applied  to  the  Philistine  plain; 
or,  again,  that  it  is  connected  with  Pelasgi,  as  Hitzig 
supposes. 

c  Hitzig,  in  his  Ur^esc/iiehte  <l.  Phil.,  however, 
maintains  that  the  language  is  Indo-European,  with 
a  view  to  prove  the  Philistines  to  be  Pelasgi.  He  is, 
we  believe,  .singular  in  his  view. 
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Philistines.  The  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  ques- 
tion of  language  may  be  met  by  assuming  either 
that  the  ('aphtoriiu  adopted  the  language  of  the 
conquered  Avini  (a  not  unusual  circumstance  where 
the  conqueied  form  the  bulk  of  the  population),  or 
that  they  diverged  frorii  the  Hamitic  stock  at  a 
period  when  the  distinctixe  features  of  Hamitism 
and  Semitism  were  yet  in  emliryo.  A  third  ob- 
jection to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the 
application  of  the  term  "  uncircumcised  "  to  them 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  26;  2  Sam.  i.  20),  whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised  (Herod,  ii.  ■id).  ISut  this 
objection  is  answered  by  .ler.  ix.  25,  20,  where  the 
same  term  is  in  .some  sense  applied  to  the  I'-gyp- 
(ians,  however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus. 

The  next  question  that  arises  relates  to  the  early 
movements  of  the  Philistines.  It  has  been  very 
generally  assumed  of  late  years  that  Caphtor  repre- 
sents Crete,  and  that  the  Philistines  migrated  from 
that  island,  either  directly  or  through  Egypt,  into 
Palestine.  This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  Semitic 
origin  of  the  Philistines;  for  we  believe  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  Hamitic  settlements  in  Crete,  and 
consequently  the  Bililical  statement  that  Caphtorim 
was  descended  from  Mizraira  forms  an  a  priori  ob- 
jection to  the  view.  Moreover,  the  name  Caphtor 
can  only  be  identitied  with  the  Egyptian  Coptos. 
[C.M'HTOi;.]  But  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines has  been  deduced,  not  so  much  from  the 
name  Caphtor,"  as  from  that  of  the  Cherethites. 
This  name  in  its  Hebrew  form  ''  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the 
LXX.  A  further  link  between  the  two  terms  has 
been  apparently  discovered  in  the  term  tvhv','^ 
which  is  applied  to  the  royal  guard  (2  K.  xi.  4,  I'J), 
and  which  sounds  like  Carians.  The  latter  of 
these  arguments  assumes  that  the  Cherethites  of 
David's  guard  were  identical  with  the  Cherethites 
of  the  Philistine  pLiin,  which  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  improbalile.''  ^\'ith  regard  to  the  former 
argument,  the  mere  coincidence  of  the  names  can- 
not pass  for  much  without  some  corroborative  testi- 
mony. The  Bible  furnishes  none,  for  the  name 
occurs  but  thrice  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14;  Ez.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  5),  and  apparently  applies  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  southern  distiict;  the  testimony  of  the 
LXX.  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  (see  Zeph.  ii.  6, 
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"  The  only  ground  furnished  by  the  Bible  for  this 
view  is  the  application  of  the  term  rendered  "island  " 
to  Caphtor  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4  But  the  term  also  means 
maritime  district;  and  "  the  maritime  district  of  Caph- 
tor "  is  but  another  term  for  Philistia  itself. 

''  It  has  been  held  by  Ewald  (i.  330)  and  others, 
(hat  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xx.  23) 
were  Cherethites  and  Philistines.  The  objections  to 
this  view  are:  (1)  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
David  would  select  his  oflScers  from  the  hereditary 
foes  of  his  country,  particularly  so  immediately  after 
he  liad  enforced  their  submission  ;  (2)  that  there  seems 
no  reason  why  an  undue  prominence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  Cherethites  by  placing  that  name  first, 
and  altering  Philistines  into  Pelethites,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  paronomasia  ;  (3)  that  the  names  subsequently 
applied  to  the  same  body  (2  K.  xi.  19)  are  appellatives  ; 
and  (4)  that  the  terms  admit  of  a  probable  explanation 
from  Hebrew  roots. 

«  Among  other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews, 
he  gives  this  :  "  Judi«os,  Creta  insula  profugos,  novis- 
lima  Libyse  inwdisse  "  and,  as  part  of  the  same  tra- 
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where  ceroth  is  also  rendered  Crete):  and  lastly, 
we  have  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  clas- 
sical name  of  the  island  side  Ijy  side  with  the  He- 
brew term  Caphtor.  A  certain  amount  of  testimony 
is  indeed  adduced  in  favor  of  a  connection  between 
Crete  and  Philistia;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vague  rumor,  recorded  but  not  adopted  by  Tacitus  ^ 
{Hist.  V.  3),  the  evidence  is  confined  to  the  town 
of  Gaza,  and  even  in  this  case  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory./ The  town,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (s.  V.  ra{a),  was  termed  jMinoa,  as  having 
been  founded  by  Minos,  and  this  tradition  may  be 
traced  back  to,  and  was  perhaps  founded  on  an  in- 
scription on  the  coins  of  that  city,  containing  the 
letters  MEINH;  but  these  coins  are  of  no  higher 
date  than  the  first  century  b.  c,  and  belong  to  a 
jjeriod  when  Gaza  had  attained  a  decided  Greek 
character  (Joseph.  li.J.  ii.  6,  §3).  Again,  the 
worship  of  the  god  Marna,  and  its  identity  with 
the  Cretan  Jove,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  early 
writers  (Movers,  Phaeniz.  i.  602);  but  the  name  is 
Phoenician,  being  the  iiiariin,  "  lord  '"  of  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Gaza  and 
Crete  derived  the  worship  from  a  conmion  source, 
Phoenicia.  "Without  therefore  asserting  that  migra- 
tions may  not  hax-e  taken  place  from  Crete  to  Phil- 
istia, we  hold  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
that  they  did  is  insufficient. 

The  last  point  to  be  decided  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is,  the  time 
when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  If  we 
were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  this  took  place  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham :  for  they  are  noticed  in 
his  day  as  a  pastoral  tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gerar  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8):  and  this  posi- 
tion accords  well  with  the  statement  in  Deut.  ii. 
23,  that  the  Avim  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  i.  e.  in 
nomad  encampments;  for  Gerar  lay  in  the  south 
country,  which  was  just  adapted  to  such  a  life.  At 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  were  still  in  the  same 
neighborhood;  liut  grown  sutRciently  powerful  to 
inspire  the  Israelites  with  fear  (I'^x.  xiii.  17,  xv. 
14).  When  the  Israelites  arrived,  they  were  in 
full  possession  of  the  Sliefdnh  from  the  "  river  of 
Egypt"  (d-Arisli)  in  the  south,  to  Ekron  in  the 
north  (.losh.  xv.  4,  47 ),  and  had  formed  a  confederacy 
of  five  powerful  cities s  —  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon, 
Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3).     The  interval  that 


dition,  adds  that  the  name  Judaeus  was  derived  from 
Ida  —  a  circumstance  which  suggests  a  foundation 
for  the  story.  The  statement  .«eems  to  have  no  more 
real  weight  than  the  reported  connection  between 
Hierosolyma  and  the  Solymi  of  Lycia.  Yet  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  that  tlie  Philistines,  whom  Tacitus 
Ls  supposed  to  describe  as  Jews,  came  from  Crete. 

/  The  resemb'ance  between  the  names  Aptera  and 
Caphtor  (Keil,  Einleit.  ii.  236),  Phalasarna  and  Philis- 
tine (Ewald,  i.  330),  is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  weight. 
Added  to  which,  those  places  lie  in  the  part  of  Crete 
most  remote  from  Palestine. 

(I  At  what  period  these  cities  were  originally 
founded,  we  know  not ;  but  there  are  good  ground.^ 
for  believing  that  they  were  of  Canaanitish  origin,  and 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Avim.  The 
name  Gath  is  certainly  Canaanitish  :  so  most  probably 
are  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron.  Askelon  is  doubtful  ; 
and  the  terminations  both  of  this  and  Ekron  m.iy  be 
Philistine.  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  early  as  in  Gen.  x. 
19  as  a  city  of  the  Canaanites ;  and  this  as  well  as 
Ashdod  and  Ekron  were  iu  ,  oshua's  time  the  fwylum 
of  the  Canaanitish  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  22). 
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elapsed  between  Abraham  and  the  Exodus  seems  suf- 
ficient to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took  place  in 
the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  transfor- 
mation from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerful 
nation.  But  siicli  a  view  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  modern  critics,  parti}'  because  it  leaves  the 
migrations  of  the  Philistines  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  known  historical  event,  and  partly  liecanse 
it  does  not  serve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  their 
power  in  the  time  of  the  judges.  To  meet  these 
two  requirements  a  double  migration  on  the  part 
of  the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  branches  of  that 
nation,  has  been  suggested,  fvnobel,  for  instance, 
regards  the  Philistines  proper  as  a  branch  of  the 
same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos  belonged, 
and  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the  op- 
probrious name  Philition,  or  Philitis,  Ijestowed  on 
the  sliepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii.  128):  their  first  en- 
trance into  Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  would  thus 
be  subsequent  to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  coincident 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  The  Cherethites 
he  identifies  with  the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  the 
Avim;  and  these  he  regards  as  Cretans  who  did 
not  enter  Canaan  before  the  period  of  the  judges. 
The  former  part  of  his  theory  is  inconsistent  with 
the  notices  of  the  Philistines  in  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
these,  therefore,  he  'regards  as  additions  of  a  later 
date"  {VolkeH.  p.  218  ft'.).  The  view  adopted  by 
Clovers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  I>ower  Egypt  by  the 
stream  of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Abraham ;  from  Egypt  they  passed  to 
Crete,  and  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  early  period 
of  the  judges  {Phmniz.  m.  258).  This  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notices  in  Joshua.*  Ewald,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Geschichte,  propounds  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the 
first  of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarchal 
period,  as  a  consequence  either  of  tlie  Canaanitish 
settlement  or  of  the  Hyksos  movement,  the  second 
in  the  time  of  the  judges  (Gescfi.  1.329-3.31).  We 
cannot  regard  the  above  views  in  any  other  light 
than  as  speculations,  built  up  on  very  slight  dain, 
and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  recon- 
cile the  statements  of  Scripture.  For  they  all  im- 
ply (1)  that  the  notice  of  the  Caphtorim  in  Gen. 
x.  14  applies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  the 
Philistines,  as  Ewald  (i.  331,  note)  himself  allows; 
(2 )  that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx.,  xxvi.,  or 
those  in  Josh.  xv.  4.5-47.  or  perchance  both,  are 
interpolations;  and  (3)  that  the  notice  in  Deut. 
ii.  23,  which  certainly  bears  marks  of  high  antiq- 
uity, belongs  to  a  late  date,  and  refers  solely 
to  the  Cherethites.  But,  be3ond  these  inconsis- 
tencies, there  are  two  points  which  appear  to  mili- 
tate against  the  theory  of  the  second  immigration 
in  the  time  of  the  judges;  (1)  that  the  national 
title  of  the  nation  always  remained  Philistine, 
whereas,  according  to  these  theories,  it  was  the 
Cretan   or  Cherethite  element  which  led  to   the 


«  The  sole  ground  for  questioning  the  historical 
value  of  these  notices  is  that  Abimelech  is  not  termed 
king  of  the  Philistines  in  xx.  2,  but  king  of  Gerar. 
The  land  is,  however,  termed  the  Philistines'  laud. 
It  is  gratuitously  assumed  that  the  latter  is  a  case  of 
prolepsis,  and  that  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  king 
of  the  Philistines  in  xxvi.  1,  is  the  work  of  a  later 
writer  who  was  misled  by  the  prolepsis. 

b  The  grounds  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of 
Josh.  XV.  45-47  are  :  (1)  the  omission  of  the  total 
number  of  the  towns ;  and  (2)  the  notice  of  the 
■"  da\ighters,"    or   dependent  towns,    and   "villages." 
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great  development  of  power  in  the  time  of  the 
judges;  and  (2)  that  it  remains  to  be  shown  why 
a  seafaring  race  like  the  T'retans,  coming  direct 
from  Caphtor  in  their  sliips  (as  Knobel,  p.  224, 
understands  "  Caphtorim  from  Caphtor  "  to  imply) 
would  seek  to  occupy  the  quarters  of  a  nomad  raci 
living  in  encampments,  in  the  wilderness  region  of 
the  .south.''  We  hesitate,  therefore,  to  indorse  any 
of  the  proffered  explanations,  and,  while  we  allow 
that  the  Biblical  statements  are  remarkalile  for  their 
fragmentary  and  parenthetical  nature,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fill  up  the  ga])s.  If  those  statements 
cannot  be  received  as  they  stand,  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  amount  of  criticism  will  supply  the 
connecting  liidvs.  One  point  can,  we  think,  be 
satisfactorily  shown,  namely,  that  the  hypothesis 
of  a  second  immigration  is  not  needed  in  order  to 
account  for  the  growth  of  the  Philistine  power. 
Their  geographical  position  and  their  relations  to 
neigiihoring  nations  will  account  for  it.  Between 
the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  the  Philistines 
iiad  changed  their  quarters,  and  had  advanced 
northwards  into  the  Shefuhh  or  plain  of  Phihstia. 
This  plain  has  been  in  all  ages  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  richness  of  its  soil;  its  fields  of  standing 
corn,  its  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (Judg.  xv.  5);  and  in  time 
of  famine  the  land  of  the  Philistines  was  the  hope 
of  Palestine  (2  K.  viii.  2).  We  should,  however, 
fail  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  capacities  from  the 
scanty  notices  in  the  Bible.  The  crops  which  it 
yielded  were  alone  sufficient  to  insure  national 
wealth.  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  growth  of  mil- 
itary power ;  for  while  the  plain  itself  permitted  the 
use  of  war  chariots,  which  were  the  chief  arm  of 
offense,  the  occasional  ele^•ations  which  rise  out  of 
it  offered  secure  sites  for  towns  and  strongholds. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  country;  from  its 
position  it  must  have  been  .at  all  times  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  Phcenieia  and  Syria  in  the 
north,  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.  Ashdod 
and  Gaza  were  tlie  keys  of  Egypt,  and  commanded 
the  transit  trade,  and  the  stores  of  frankincense 
and  myri'h  which  Alexander  captured  in  the  latter 
place  prove  it  to  have  been  a  depot  of  Ar.abian  prod- 
uce (Pint.  Alex.  cap.  2-5).  We  have  evidence  in 
the  Bible  that  the  Philistines  traded  in  slaves  with 
Edom  and  southern  Arabia  (Am.  i.  6;  Joel  iii.  3, 
5),  and  their  commercial  character  is  indicated  by 
the  application  of  the  name  Can.oan  to  their  land 
(Zeph.  ii.  5).  They  probably  possessed  a  navy; 
for  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon ; 
the  LXX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of 
Is.  xi.'14;  and  they  are  represented  .as  attacking 
the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  The  Philistines  had 
at  an  early  period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts 
of  pe<ace;  they  were  skillful  as  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
20),  as  armorers  (1  S.am.  xvii.  5,  6),  and  as  builders, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  prolonged  sieges  which 
several  of  their  towns  sustained.     Their  images  and 


The  second  objection  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  first ; 
for  a.s  the  ''  daughters  "  are  not  enumerated,  the  totals 
could  not  possibly  be  given.  And  the  "  daughters  "" 
are  not  enumerated,  because  they  were  not  actually  iu 
possession  of  the  Israelites,  and  indeed  were  not 
kno'.vn  b_\  name. 

t:  The  Avim  probably  lived  in  the  district  between 
Gerar  and  Gaza.  This  both  accords  best  with  the 
notice  of  their  living  in  hazerirn,  and  is  also  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  remnant  of  them  lingered  ;  for  in 
Josh.  xiii.  3,  4,  the  words  "  from  the  south  "  are  best 
connected  with  "  the  Avites,"  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
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the  golden  mice  and  emerods  (1  Sam.  vi.  11)  im- 
ply an  acquaintance  with  the  founder's  and  ojold- 
sniith's  arts.  Their  wealth  was  abundant  (Judg. 
xvi.  5,  18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  people. 

Possessed  of  such  elements  of  power,  the  Phil- 
istines had  attained  in  the  time  of  the  judges  an 
imporUmt  position  among  eastern  nations.  Their 
history  is,  indeed,  almost  a  blank;  yet  the  few  par- 
ticulars preser\ed  to  us  are  suggestive.  About 
B.  c.  1209  we  find  tliem  engaged  in  successful  war 
with  the  Sidonians,  the  eftect  of  whicli  was  so 
serious  to  the  latter  power  that  it  involved  the 
transference  of  the  capital  of  J'hcenicia  to  a  more 
secure  position  on  the  island  of  Tyre  (.Justin,  xviii. 
3).  About  the  same  period,  but  whether  belbre  or 
after  is  uncertain,  they  were  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  with  Rameses  III.  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction 
with  other  Mediterranean  nations:  in  these  wars 
they  were  unsuccessful  (Brugsch,  Hist.  d'Eijypk', 
pp.  185,  187),  but  the  notice  of  them  proves  their 
importance,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised 
that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  authority  over 
the  Israelites,  devoid  as  these  were  of  internal 
union,  and  harassed  by  external  foes.  With  regard 
to  their  tactics  and  the  olijects  that  they  had  in 
view  in  their  attacks  on  the  Israelites,  we  may  form 
a  fair  idea  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Samuel.  The  warfare  was  of  a 
guerilla  character,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
rnicls  into  the  enemy's  country.  Sometimes  these 
extended  only  just  over  the  border,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  threshing-floors  of  the  agricultural 
produce  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1);  but  more  generally 
they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
seized  a  commanding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  whence  they  could  secure  themselves 
against  a  combination  of  the  trans-  and  cis-Jordan- 
ite  divisions  of  the  Israelites,  or  prevent  a  return 
of  the  fugitives  who  had  hurried  across  the  river 
on  the  alarm  of  their  approach.  Thus  at  one  time 
we  find  them  crossing  tlie  central  district  of  Benja- 
min and  posting  themselves  at  Jlichmash  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  16),  at  another  time  followuig  the  coast  road 
to  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon  and  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  by  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  11). 
From  such  posts  .is  their  head-quarters,  they  sent 
out  detached  bands  to  plunder  the  surrounding 
country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  and,  having  obtained  all 
they  could,  they  erected  a  column  "  as  a  token  of 
their  supremacy  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3),  and  retreated 
to  their  own  country.     This  system  of  incursions 
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«  The  Hebrew  term  netzib,  which  implies  this  prac- 
tice, is  rendered  "  garrison "  in  the  A.  V..  which 
neither  agrees  with  the  context  nor  gives  a  true  idea 
of  the  Philistine  tactics.  Stark,  however,  dissents 
from  this  view,  and  explains  the  term  of  military  offi- 
cers ( Gaza,  p.  164). 

h   n'^'135,  and  not  □'^"12^. 

c  The  true  text  mav  have  been   ^"^^2^.   instead 
T   •    - ' 

of  nasn. 

</  The  apparent  discrepancy  between  Judg.  i.  18,  iii. 
3,  has  led  to  suspicions  as  to  the  text  of  the  former, 
which  are  strengthened  by  the  rendering  in  the  LXX., 
fcil  oiiK  eK^rjpoi'o/xrjtrei',   presupposing  in   the    Hebrew 

the  reading  Ij^  V*7l,  instead  of  ~T37*1.  The 
testimony  of  the  LXX.  is  weakened  by  the  circum- 
stances (1)  that  it  interpolates  a  notice  of  Ashdod  and 
i's  suburbs  (Trepicnropta,  a  peculiar  term  in  lieu  of  the 


kept  the  Israelites  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dis- 
quietude: all  commerce  was  suspended,  from  the 
insecurity  of  the  roads  (Judg.  v.  6);  and  at 
the  approach  of  the  foe  the  people  either  betook 
themselves  to  the  natural  hiding-places  of  the 
country,  or  fled  across  the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6, 
7).  By  degrees  the  ascendency  became  complete, 
and  a  virtual  disarmament  of  the  population  was 
effected  by  the  suppression  of  the  smiths  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  19).  The  profits  of  Uie  Philistines  were  not 
confined  to  the  goods  and  chattels  they  carried  oft' 
with  them.  They  seized  the  persons  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  sold  them  for  slaves ;  the  earliest  notice  of 
this  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  21,  where,  according  to 
the  proliably  correct  reading  *  followed  by  the 
LXX.,  we  find  that  there  were  numerous  slaves  in 
the  camp  at  Michmash :  at  a  later  period  the 
prophets  inveigh  against  them  for  their  traflic  in 
human  flesh  (Joel  iii.  6;  Am.  i.  0):  at  a  still  later 
period  we  hear  that  "  the  merchants  of  the  conn- 
try  "  followed  the  army  of  Gorgias  into  Judiea  for 
the  purpose  of  Imying  the  children  of  Israel  for 
slaves  (1  Mace.  iii.  41),  and  that  these  mercliants 
were  Philistines  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  sub- 
sequent notice  that  Nicanor  sold  the  captive  Jews 
to  the  "cities  upon  the  sea-coast  "  (2  Mace.  viii. 
11).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute 
was  exacted  from  the  Israelites,  but  the  notices  of 
it  are  confined  to  passages  of  questionable  au- 
thority, such  as  the  rendering  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  21 
in  the  LXX.,  which  represents  the  Phihstines  as 
making  a  charge  of  three  shekels  a  tool  for  sharp- 
ening them;  and  again  the  expression  "  Metheg- 
amraah  "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  which  is  rendered  in 
the  Yulg.  /reman  tribute  and  by  Symmachus  T»)^ 
i^ovaiav  tov  cpSpov'^  In  each  of  the  passages 
quoted,  the  \-ersions  presuppose  a  text  which  yields 
a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

And  now  to  recuf  to  the  Biblical  narrative : 
The  territory  of  the  Philistities,  having  been  once 
occupied  by  the  Canaanites,  formed  a  portion  of' 
tlie  promised  land,  and  was  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  4.5-47).  No  portion, 
however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the  life-time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  even  after  his  death  no 
permanent  conquest  was  effected  (Judg.  iii.  3), 
though,  on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful 
passage,''  we  are  informed  that  the  three  cities  of 
Gaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron  were  taken  (Judg.  i. 
18).  The  Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon  recovered 
these,  and  commenced  an  aggressi\'e  policy  against 
tlie  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  them.     We  are  unable  to  say  af 

dpia  applied  to  the  three  other  towns);  and  (2)  that 
tlie  term  e/cATjpofojxT/a-ef  is  given  as  the  equivalent  for 

TD^,  which  Oicurs  in   no   other  instance.     Of   the 

-   T' 

two,  therefore,  the  Greek  text  is  more  open  to  sus- 
picion. .Stiirk  {Gaza,  p.  129)  regards  the  passjige  a.s 
an  interpolation. 

*  The  alleged  discrepancy  (see  above)  does  not  exist 
if  137*5  niean.s  that  they  took  the  cities  by  storm, 
but  did  not  retain  them  or  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
(Judg.  iii.  3).  See  Cassel's  Biicher  der  Kirhur  u.  Ruth,  p. 
12.  The  same  verb  occurs  with  regard  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  (Judg.  i.  8),  though  we  read  expressly 
(2  Sam.  V.  6  ff.)  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  entirely 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  till  long  after  that  time. 
[Jebcs,  Amer  ed.]  With  the  idea  of  permanent  pos- 
session, the  strict  term  would  have  been  ty^Tin 
(see  Bachmann,  Buck   der  Riditer,  p.  128).  H. 
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what  intervals  their  incursions  took  plnce,  as 
nothing  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  early  period  of 
the  judges.  But  they  must  have  lieen  frequent, 
inasmuch  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was 
so  entirely  broken  that  they  even  reproljated  any 
attempt  at  deliverance  (.ludg.  xv.  12).  Individual 
heroes  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose 
achievements  might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as 
Sharagar  the  son  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and 
still  more  Samson  (Judg.  xiii. -xvi.):  but  neither 
of  these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing 
off  the  yoke."  Of  the  former  only  a  single  daring 
feat  is  recorded  '^he  effect  of  which  appears,  from 
Judg.  V.  6,  7,  to  have  been  very  short-lived.  The 
true  series  of  deliverances  commenced  with  the 
latter,  of  whom  it  was  predicted  that  "  he  shaH 
begin  to  deliver"  (Judg.  xiii.  5),  and  were  carried 
on  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  history  of 
Samson  furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  the  two  nations.  As 
a  "  borderer  "  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  I'hilistines,  whose 
suiireniacy  was  so  established  that  no  bar  appears 
to  have  been  placed  to  free  intercourse  with  their 
country.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  verge  of 
the  Sliffelah  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  but 
when  his  actions  had  aroused  the  active  hostility 
of  the  I'hilistines  he  withdrew  into  tlie  central 
district  and  found  a  secure  post  on  the  rock  of 
F.tam,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Bethlehem.  Thither  the 
I'hilistines  followed  him  without  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants.  His  achievements  belong  to  his 
personal  history:  it  is  clear  that  they  were  the 
isolated  acts  of  an  individual,  and  altogether  un- 
connected with  any  national  movement;  for  the 
revenge  of  the  Philistines  was  throughout  directed 
against  Samson  personally.  Under  Eli  there  was 
an  organized  but  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  I'hilistines,  who  had  pene- 
trated intft  the  central  district  and  were  met  at 
Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  The  jiroduction  of  the  ark 
on  this  occasion  demon.strates  the  greatness  of  the 
emergency,  and  its  loss  marked  the  lowest  depth 
of  Israel's  degradation.  The  next  action  took  place 
under  Samuel's  leadership,  and  the  tide  of  success 
turned  in  Israel's  favor:  the  I'hilistines  had  again 
penetrated  into  the  mountainous  country  near  Jeru- 
salem :  at  iSIizpeh  they  met  the  cowed  host  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  Divine 
favor,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  panic  pro- 
duced by  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on  them  a  total 
defeat.  For  the  first  tune,  the  Israelites  erected 
their  pillar  or  "sitle"  at  Elien-ezer  as  the  token 
of  victory.  The  results  were  the  recovery  of  the 
border  towns  and  their  territories  "from  Ekron 
even  unto  Gath,"  i.  e.  in  the  northern  district. 
The  success  of  Israel  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
their  peaceful  relations  at  this  time  with  the  Amor- 
ites  (1  Sam.  vii.  9-14).  The  Israelites  now  attrib- 
uted their  past  weakness  to  their  want  of  unity, 
and  they  desired  a  king,  with  the  special  object 

a  A  brief  notice  occurs  in  Judg.  x.  7  of  inv.isions 
by  the  I'liilistines  and  Aninionites,  followed  by  par- 
ticulars which  apply  exp'..sively  to  the  latter  people. 
It  has  been  hence  '".j.po.sed  that  the  brief  reference 
to  the  Philistines  is  in  anticipation  of  Sam.son's  his- 
tory. In  Herzog's  lUal-Eticyk.  (s.  v.  "  Philister  "')  it 
is  luther  unneces.sarily  assumed  that  the  te.\t  is  im- 
perfect, and  that  the  words  "  that  jear"  refer  to  the 
Philistines,  and  the  "  eighteen  years  "  to  the  Am- 
monites. 

*  The  difference  may  he  simply  that  the  particulars 
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of  leading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  viii.  20)[ 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Saul  first  felt  inspira- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  V.  -'garrison") 
erected  by  the  Philistines  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10).  As  soon  as  he  was 
prepared  to  throw  oif  the  yoke,  he  occupied  with 
his  army  a  position  at  Michmash,  commanding  the 
defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  his  heroic 
general  .fonathan  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising  by 
overthrowing  the  pillar  which  the  PhiHstines  had 
placed  there,  'i'he  challenge  was  accepted  ;  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  central  district  with  an 
immense  force,/v  and,  having  dislodged  Saul  from 
Miclimash,  occupied  it  themselves,  and  sent  forth 
predatory  Ijands  into  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Israelites  shortly  after  took  up  a  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine  at  Geba,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon  Jona- 
than's daring  feat,  inthctetl  a  tremendous  slaughter 
upon  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  No  attempt 
was  made  l)y  the  I'hilistines  to  regain  their  su- 
premacy for  al)out  twenty-five  years,  and  the  scene 
of  the  next  contest  shows  the  altered  strength  of  the 
two  parties;  it  was  no  longer  in  the  central  coun- 
trj-,  but  in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine 
))lain,  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  position  of  which  is 
about  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem:  on  this  occa- 
sion the  prowess  of  young  David  secured  success 
to  Israel,  and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates 
of  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  The  power  of 
the  PhiHstines  was,  however,  still  intact  on  their 
own  territory,  as  proved  by  the  flight  of  David  to 
the  court  of  Acliish  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-1.5).  and  his 
subsequent  abode  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxvii.),  where 
he  was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  Saul.  The 
border  warl'are  was  continued ;  captures  and  repri- 
sals, such  as  are  described  as  occurring  at  Keilah 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5)  being  probably  frequent.  The 
scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  far  to  the  north,  in 
the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  whither  the  Philistines 
may  have  made  a  plundering  incursion  similar  to 
that  of  the  Midianites  in  the  days  of  Gideon. 
The  battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites:  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the  Philis- 
tines penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied 
the  forsaken  cities  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7).  The  dis- 
sensions which  followed  the  death  of  Saul  were 
naturally  favorable  to  the  Philistines:  and  no  sooner 
were  these  brought  to  a  close  by  the  appointment 
of  David  to  be  king  over  the  united  tribes,  than 
the  Philistines  attempted  to  counteriialance  the 
advantage  by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king: 
tliey  therefore  penetrated  into  the  Valley  of  Re- 
phaiuT,  S.  W.  of  Jenisaleni,  and  even  pushed  for- 
ward an  advanced  post  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chr. 
xi.  16).  David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former 
spot,  and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success, 
in  the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in  the 
second  pursuing  them  "  from  Geba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer  "c  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-16). 


are  mentioned  in  one  ease,  but  omitted  in  the  other. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  call  in  question  the  fact  of  '■  in 
vasious  "  by  both  tribes.  H. 

b  The  text  states  the  force  at  30,000  chariots  and 
6,000  horsemen  (I  Sam.  xiii.  5) :  these  numbers  are, 
however,  quite  out  of  proportion.  The  chariots  were 
probably  1,000,  the  present  reading  being  a  mistake 

of  a  copyist  who  repeated  the  final  V  of  Israel,  and 
thus  converted  the  number  into  30,000. 

c  There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  geo^ 
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Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the  aggres- 
sors: about  seven  years  after  the  defeat  at  Ke- 
phaini,  David,  who  had  now  consolidated  his 
power,  attacked  them  un  their  own  soil,"  and  took 
Gath  with  its  dependencies  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  and 
thus  (according  to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure 
expression  "  JMetheg-aniinali "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1) 
"  lie  took  the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines"  (Bertheau,  Comm.  on  1  Chr.  in  foe), 
or  (according  to  another)  "he  took  the  bridle  of 
the  metropolis  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines"' 
(Gesen.  Ihts. -p.  11.3)  —  ujeaning  in  either  ease  that 
their  ascendency  was  utterly  broken.  This  indeed 
was  the  case:  for  the  minor  engagements  in  Da- 
vid's life-time  probably  all  took  place  within  the 
borders  of  Thilistia:  Gob,  which  is  given  as  the 
scene  of  the  second  and  third  combats,  being  prob- 
ably identical  with  Gath,  where  the  fourth  took 
place  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15-22;  comp.  LXX.,  some  of 
the  copies  of  which  read  red  instead  of  r60)-  I'he 
whole  of  Philistia  was  included  in  Solomon's  em- 
pire, the  extent  of  which  is  described  as  being  "from 
the  river  unto  tiie  land  of  the  Philistines,  unto  the 
border  of  Egypt""  (I  K.  iv.  21;  2  Chr.  ix.  26), 
and  again  "from  Tiphsah  even  unto  Gaza"  (1  K. 
iv.  24;  A.  V.  "Azzah")  [though  the  Hebrew 
form  is  the  same] .  The  several  towns  probably  re- 
mained under  their  former  governors,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gath  (1  K.  ii.  39),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Solo- 
mon was  acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  tribute 
(IK.  iv.  21).  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  his  hold  on  the  Philistine  country  was  by  no 
means  established :  for  we  find  him  securing  the 
passes  that  led  up  trom  the  plain  to  the  central 
district  by  the  Ibrtification  of  Gezer  and  Beth-horon 
(1  K.  ix.  17),  while  no  mention  is  made  either  of 
Gaza  or  Ashdod,  which  fully  commanded  the  coast- 
road.  Indeed  the  expedition  of  Pharaoh  against 
Gezer,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Philistine 
plain,  and  which  was  quite  independent  of  Solomon 
until  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  woulil  lead  to  the  inference  that  Egyp- 
tian influence  was  paramount  in  Philistia  at  this 
period  (1  K.  ix.  16).  The  division  of  the  empire 
at  Solomon's  death  was  favorable  to  the  Philistine 
cause:  Kehoboam  secured  himself  against  them  by 
fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bordering  on  the 
plain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8 ) :  the  Israelite  monarchs  were 
either  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerful,  for  they 
allowed  the  Philistines  to  get  hold  of  Gibbethon, 
conmianding  one  of  the  defiles  leading  up  from  the 
plain  of  Sharon  to  Samaria,  the  recovery  of  which 
involved  them  in  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns 
of  Nadab  and  Zinui  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15).  Judah 
meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute;  for  it  is  recorded 
as  an  occurrence  that  marked  Jehoshaphat's  suc- 
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;ess,  that  "  some  of  the  Philistines  brought   pres- 
jnts"  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11).     But  this  sulyection  waa 
of  brief  duration :  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jehorarn 
they  avenged  themselves  by  invading  Judah  in  con- 
junction with  the  Arabians,  and  sacking  the  royal 
palace  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  17).     The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  Jewish  n)onarchy  under  the  attacks  of 
Hazael  led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  had  been 
captured  by  that  monarch  in  his  advance  on  Jeru- 
salem from  the  western  plain  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
asli  (2  K.  xii.  17).   and  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  Philistines  after  his  departure  as  an  advanced 
post  against  Judah:  at  all  events  it  was  in  their 
hands  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  who  dismantled  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  6)  and  probably  destroyed  it:  for  it  is 
adduced   by  Amos  as  an  example  of  Divine  ven- 
geance (Am.  vi.  2),  and  then  disappears  from  his- 
tory.   Uzziah  at  the  same  time  dismantled  Jabneh 
(Janmia)  in  the  northern   part  of  the  plain,  and 
Ashdod,  and  further  erected  forts  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  to   intimidate   the   inhabitants  ''  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  6).     The  prophecies  of  .loel  and  Amos 
prove  that  these  measures  were  provoked  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  Philistines,  who  appear  to  have 
formed  leagues  both  with  the  lulomites  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and    had   reduced   many  of  the   Jews   to 
slavery  (.loel  iii.  4-6;  Am.  i.  6-10).     How  far  the 
means  adopted  by  Uzziah  were  effectual  we  are  not 
inlbrmed;  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Philistines  were  kept  in  subjection  until  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  difficulties  pro- 
duced  by  the  Syrian  attacks,   they   attacked   the 
border  cities  in  the  Shf/elah,  and  "the  south" 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).     Isaiah's  declarations 
(xiv.  29-32)  throw  light  upon  the  events  subsequent 
to  this:  from  them  we  learn  that  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Ahaz  summoned  to  his  aid,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  " cockatrice  that  should  come  out 
of  the  serpent's  (Judah's)  root,"  by  ravaging  the 
Philistine  plain.    A  few  years  later  the  Philistines, 
in  conjunction   with   the   Syrians    and   Assyrians 
("  the  adversaries  of  Rezin  "),  and  perhaps  as  the 
subject-allies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a  series  of  at- 
tacks on   the  kingdom   of   Israel   (Is.  ix.  11,  12). 
Hezekiah's   reign    inaugurated    a   new    policy,  in 
which  the  Philistines  were  deeply  interested :  that 
monarch  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  possession 
of  Philistia  became  henceforth  the  turning-point  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  great  empires  of  the 
East.     Hezekiah,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  re- 
established his  authority  over  tlie  whole  of  it,  "even 
unto  Gaza"  (2  K.  xviii.  8).     'I'his  movement  was 
evidently  connected  with  his  rebellion  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  was  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Egyptians;  for  we  find  the  latter 


graphical  statetneuts  iu  the  narrative  of  this  campaign. 
Instead  of  the  '■  Geba  ''  of  Samuel,  we  have  "  Giboon  " 
in  Chronicles.  The  latter  lies  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  there  is  a  Geba  in  the  same  neighborhood,  Ijiug 
more  to  the  E.  But  the  Valley  of  Itephaim  is  placed 
S.  \V.  of  Jerusalem,  near  to  neither  of  these  places. 
Thenius  (on  2  Sam.  v.  18)  transplants  the  valley  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Jerusalem ;  while  Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xiv. 
16)  identifies  Geba  with  the  Gibeah  of  Josh.  xv.  57. 
and  the  JebaVi  noticed  by  Robinson  (ii.  6,  16)  as  lying 
W.  of  Bethlehem.  Neither  of  these  explanations  can 
be  accepted.  We  must  assume  tliat  the  direct  retreat 
from  the  valley  to  the  plain  was  cut  off,  and  that  the 
Philistines  were  compelled  to  flee  northwards,  ;ind 
regained  the  plain  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  whicli 
lay  between  Gibeon  (as  well  as  between  Geba)  and  Gazer. 
«  The  Hebrew  text,  as  it  at  present  stands,  in  1  K. 


iv.  21,  will  not' bear  the  sense  here  put  upon  it ;  but 
a  comparison  with  the  parallel  pa-ssage  in  2  Chr.  shows 

that  the  word  ^V^  has  dropped  out  before  the  "  land 
of  the  P." 

b  The  passage  in  Zcch.  ix.  5-7  refers,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  tliose  who  assign  au  earlier  date  to  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  of  the  book,  to  the  successful  campaign 
of  Uzziah.  Internal  evidence  is  in  favor  of  this  view. 
The  alliance  with  Tyre  is  described  as  "  the  expecta- 
tion "  of  Ekron  :  Gaza  was  to  lose  her  king,  !.  e.  liei 
independence :  Ashkelon  should  be  depopulated :  a 
"  bastard,"  i.  e.  one  who  was  excluded  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  on  the  score  of  impure  blood, 
should  dwell  in  Ashdod,  holding  it  as  a  dependency  ol 
Judah  ;  and  Ekron  should  become  "as  a  Jebusite,'' 
subject  to  Judah. 
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people  shortly  after  in  possession  of  the  five  Philis- 
i/ine  cities,  to  which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer  the 
prediction  in  Is.  xix.  18,  when  coupled  with  the 
fact  tliat  both  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  are  termed 
Egyptian  cities  in  the  annals  of  Sargon  (Bunsen's 
Egypt,  iv.  603).  The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the 
general  of  Sargon,  make  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod,  as  the  key  of  that  coun- 
try (Is.  XX.  1,  4,  5).  Under  Sennacherib  Philistia 
was  again  the  scene  of  important  operations:  in 
his  first  campaign  against  Egypt  Ashkelon  was 
taken  and  its  dependencies  were  plundered ;  Ash- 
dod, Ekron,  and  Gaza  submitted,  and  received 
as  a  reward  a  portion  of  Ilezekiah's  territory 
(Rawiinson,  i.  477):  in  his  second  campaign  other 
towns  on  the  verge  of  the  plain,  such  as  Libiiah 
and  Lachish,  were  also  taken  (2  K.  xviii.  14,  xix. 
8).  The  Assyrian  supremacy,  though  shaken  by 
the  failure  of  this  second  expedition,  was  restored 
by  Esar-haddon,  who  claims  to  have  conquered 
Egypt  (Rawiinson,  i.  481);  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ashdod 
until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  Egyptian 
monarch  Psammetichus  (Herod,  ii.  157),  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  that  im- 
portant place  to  a  mere  "remnant"  (.Jer.  xxv.  20). 
It  was  about  this  time,  and  probably  while  Psam- 
metichus was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  .\shdod,  that 
Philistia  was  traversed  by  a  vast  Scxthian  horde 
on  their  way  to  Egypt:  they  were,  however,  di- 
verted from  their  purpose  by  the  king,  and  retraced 
their  steps,  plundering  on  their  retreat  the  rich 
temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i.  10.5).  The 
description  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4-7),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  this  event,  may  well  apply  to  this  ter- 
rible scourge,  though  more  generally  referred  to  a 
Chaldsean  invasion.  The  Egyptian  ascendency  was 
not  as  yet  reestablished,  for  we  find  the  next  Idng, 
Neco,  compelled  to  besiege  Gaza  (the  Cadytis  of 
Herodotus,  ii.  159)  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of 
Megiddo.  After  the  death  of  Neco,  the  contest  was 
renewed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldasans 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  result  was  specially 
disastrous  to  the  Philistines:  Gaza  was  again  taken 
by  the  former,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  plain 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  "remnant"  by  the  invading 
armies  (.ler.  xlvii.).  The  "old  h.atred  "  that  the 
Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was  exhibited  in  acts 
of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(Ez.  xxv.  15-17):  but  on  the  return  this  was  some- 
what abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married  Philis- 
tine women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  rulers 
(Nell.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  this  time  the  history  of 
Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms.  In  rs.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  traversed  it  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  cap- 
tured Gaza,  then  held  by  the  Persians  under  Betis, 
after  a  two  months'  siege.  In  312  the  armies  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy  fought  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gaza.  In  1!J8  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  his  war  against  Ptolemy  I'-piphanes,  in- 
vaded Philistia  and  took  Gaza.  In  100  the  Philis- 
tines joined  the  Syrian  army  under  Gorgias  in  its 
attack  on  Judiea  (1  Mace.  iii.  41).  In  148  the 
adherents  of  the  rival  kings  Demetrius  II.  and  Al- 
exander Balas,  under  ApoUonins  and  Jonathan  re- 
spectively, contended  in  the  Philistine  plain :  Jona- 


a  1"]1D«  *''"'*  derivations  have  been  proposed  for 
vQis  word,  namely,  ~1tt7  by  Ewald  (i-.  3.32),  ^^ID, 
■'axle,"  by  Gesenius  {^Tlief.  p.  972)  and  Keil  in  Josh. 
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than  took  Ashdod,  triumphantly  entered  Ashkelon, 
and  received  Ekron  as  his  reward  (1  Mace.  x.  69- 
89).  A  few  years  later  Jonathan  again  descended 
into  the  plain  in  the  interests  of  Antiochus  VI., 
and  captured  Gaza  (1  Mace.  xi.  60-02).  No  fur- 
ther notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  capture 
of  (jaza  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander  Jan- 
nfeus  in  his  contest  with  Lathyrus  (Jcseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  13,  §  3;  B.  .1 .  \.  4,  §  2).  In  03  Pompey  an- 
nexed Philistia  to  the  province  of  Syria  {Ant.  xiv. 
4,  §  4),  with  the  exception  of  Gaza,  which  was  as- 
signed to  Herod  (xv.  7,  §  3).  together  with  Jamnia, 
Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  as  appears  from  xvii.  11,  §  5. 
The  three  last  fell  to  Salome  after  Herod's  death, 
but  Gaza  was  reannexed  to  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §§  4,  5). 
The  latest  notices  of  the  Philistines  as  a  nation, 
under  their  title  of  aA\6(puAot,  occur  in  1  Mace, 
iii.-v.  The  extension  of  the  name  from  the  dis- 
trict occupied  by  them  to  the  whole  country,  under 
the  familiar  form  of  Palestine,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  that  head. 

With  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Philistines 
our  information  is  very  scanty.  The  five  chief 
cities  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. Each  was  under  the  government  of  a  prince 
whose  official  title  was  seven  «  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Judg. 
iii.  3,  &c.),  and  occasionally  sdr^  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30, 
xxix.  6).  Gaza  may  be  regarded  as  having  exer- 
cised an  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in  the  lists  of 
the  towns  it  is  mentioned  the  first  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 
Am.  i.  7,  "8),  except  where  there  is  an  especial 
ground  for  giving  prominence  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Ekron  always 
stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and  Gath  in- 
terchange places.  Each  town  possessed  its  own 
territory,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  0),  and  others,  and 
each  possessed  its  dependent  towns  or  "  daughters  " 
(Josh.  XV.  45-47;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1;  2  Sam.  i.  20; 
Ez.  xvi.  27,  57),  and  its  villages  (Josh.  I.  c).  In 
later  times  Gaza  had  a  senate  of  five  hundred  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  3).  The  Philistines  appear  to 
have  been  deeply  imbued  with  superstition :  they 
carried  their  idols  with  them  on  their  campaigns 
(2  Sam.  V.  21),  and  proclaimed  their  victories  in 
their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).  They  also  carried 
about  their  persons  charms  of  some  kind  that  had 
been  presented  before  the  idols  (2  Mace.  xii.  40). 
The  gods  whom  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Da- 
gon,  who  possessed  temples  both  at  Gaza  (Judg. 
xvi.  23)  and  at  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  3-5;  1  Chr.  x. 
10;  1  i\Iacc.  X.  83);  Ashtaroth,  whose  temple  at 
Ashkelon  was  far-famed  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10;  Herod, 
i.  105 ) ;  Baal-zebub,  whose  fane  at  Ekron  was  con- 
sulted by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  2-0);  and  Derceto,  who 
was  honored  at  Ashkelon  (I)iod.  Sic.  ii.  4),  though 
unnoticed  in  the  Bible.  Prie,sts  and  diviners  (1 
Sam.  vi.  2)  were  attached  to  the  various  seats  of 
worship.  (The  special  authorities  for  the  history 
of  the  Philistines  are  Stark's  Gazti ;  Knobelis 
Volkertfifel ;  Movei-s'  Plionizier ;  and  Hitzig's 
Uryeschichte.)  W.  L.  B. 

PHILOL'OGUS  {iiXSXoyos  [fond  of  talk, 
talkative,  and  also  learned] :  Philolofjus).  A  Chris- 
tian at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his  salutation 


xiii.  3,  the  latter  being  supported  by  the  analogy  al 

an  Arabic  expression. 
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(Rom.  xvi.  15).  Ori;j;en  conjectures  tli;it  he  was 
the  master  of  a  Christian  household  which  inchided 
the  other  persons  named  with  him.  Pseudo-Hip- 
polytus  {De  LXX.  Apuslolis)  makes  him  one  of  the 
70  disciples,  and  bishop  of  Sinope.  His  name  is 
found  in  the  Columbarium  "  of  the  freedrnen  of 
Livia  Augusta"  at  Rome;  which  sliows  that  there 
was  a  Fhiloloi;us  connected  with  tiie  imperial  house- 
hold at  the  time  when  it  included  many  Julias. 

VV.  T.  B. 

*  PHILOME'TOR  (^lAo^rjrajp,  mollier-h>v- 
buj:  Philimielor),  a  surname  of  Pt<)I,e»I/EUS  or 
Ptolemy  VI.,  kitig  of  K^'ypt,  2  Mace.  iv.  21. 

A. 

PHILOSOPHY.  It  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  give  some  account  (F.)  of  that  de- 
velopment of  thought  among  the  Jews  which  an- 
swered to  the  philosophy  of  the  West;  (II.)  of  the 
recognition  of  the  preparatory  (propaedeutic)  ofBce 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  relation  to  Christianity; 
(III.)  of  the  systematic  progress  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy as  forming  a  complete  whole;  and  (IV.)  of  the 
contact  of  Christianity  with  philosophy.  The  limits 
of  the  article  necessarily  exclude  everything  but 
broad  statements.  Many  points  of  great  interest 
must  be  passed  over  uimoticed ;  and  in  a  fuller 
treatment  there  would  be  need  of  continual  excep- 
tions and  explanations  of  detail,  which  would  only 
create  confusion  in  an  outline.  The  history  of  an- 
cient philosophy  in  its  religious  aspect  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  been  written  on  the  pre-Christian  era 
answering  to  the  clear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter 
on  post-Christian  philosophy  (Histoire  de  hi  Pliil- 
osophie  ddns  ses  r<ipports  avec  la  Religion  depuis 
Vere  C/irelienne,  Paris,  1854).  There  are  useful 
hints  in  Carove's  VorhnUe  des  Christenthums  (Jena, 
1851),  and  Ackermann's  Das  Christliche  im  Pluto 
(Hamb.  1835).  The  treatise  of  Denis,  Histoire.  des 
Theories  et  des  Idees  morales  dans  t Aniiquite 
(Paris,  1856),  is  limited  in  range  and  hardly  satis- 
factory. DoUinger's  [ffeidenlhum  tc.  Jttdentlmm] 
Vorhalle  zur  Gesch.  d.  Christenthums  (Kegenshg. 
1857  [I'^ng.  trans.,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  etc. 
Lond.  1862] )  is  comprehensive,  but  covers  too  large 
a  field.  The  brief  survey  in  De  Pressense's  /list, 
des  trois  pi-emiers  Siecles  de  I'Eylise  Chrelleiine 
(Paris,  1858)  [translated  under  the  title  The  lie- 
liyions  before  Christ,  lulin.  1862J  is  much  more 
vigorous,  and  on  the  whole  just.  ]5ut  no  one  seems 
to  have  apprehended  the  real  character  and  growth 
of  Greek  philosophy  so  well  as  Zeller  (though  with 
no  special  attention  to  its  relations  to  religion)  in 
his  history  (Die  Philosophie  dtr  Grierhen,  2^  Aufl. 
[;j  Theile  in  5  Abth.J  Tiib.  1856-68),  which  for 
subtlety  and  completeness  is  unrivaled.  [See  also 
the  literature  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

I.  The  Philosophic  Discipline  of  the  Jews. 

Philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  de- 
scribe the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth 
is  the  one  com[)lete  end,  is  essentially  of  western 
growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom  has 
always  been  connected  with  practice:  it  has  re- 
mained there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part 
of  religion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  offers  no  ex- 
ception to  this  remark:  there  is  no  Jewisli  philos- 
ophy properly  so  called.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
speculation  and  action  meet  in  truth ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  obvious  lesBon  of  the  Old  Testament  lies 
in  the  gradual  construction  of  a  divine  philosophy 
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by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation.  The  method  ol 
Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God ;  the 
method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from 
God  to  life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  other.  The  one  led  to  the  suc- 
cessive al)andomnent  of  the  noblest  domains  of  sci- 
ence which  man  had  claimed  originally  as  his  own, 
till  it  left  bare  systems  of  morality;  the  other,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  prepared  many  to  welcome  the 
Christ  —  the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Jews,  using  the  word  in  a  large 
sense,  is  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the  progress  of 
the  national  life  than  in  special  books.  These,  in- 
deed, furnish  important  illustrations  of  the  growth 
of  speculation,  but  the  history  is  written  ujore  in 
acts  than  in  thoughts.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  family  was  raised  into  that  of  the  people;  and 
the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of  those  wider 
promises  which  included  all  nations  in  one  kingdom 
of  heaven.  'l"he  social,  the  political,  the  cosmical 
relations  of  man  were  traced  out  gradually  in  rela- 
tion to  God. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a 
moral  philosophy,  resting  on  a  definite  connection 
with  God.  The  doctrines  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence, of  an  Infinite  Divine  Person  and  of  a  re- 
sponsible human  will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ul- 
timate limits  of  speculation,  are  here  assumed  at 
the  outset.  The  difficulties  which  they  involve  are 
but  rarely  noticed.  Even  when  they  are  canvassed 
most  deeply,  a  moral  answer  drawn  from  the  great 
duties  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questioner  finds 
repose.  The  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an 
introduction  to  the  direct  training  of  the  people 
which  follows.  Premature  and  partial  developments, 
kingdoms  based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrast 
with  the  slow  foundation  of  the  Divine  polity.  To 
distinguish  rightly  the  moral  principles  which  were 
successively  called  out  in  this  latter  work,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  Israel;  but  the  philosoph- 
ical significance  of  the  great  crises  through  which 
the  people  passed,  lies  upon  the  surface.  The  call 
of  Abraham  set  forth  at  once  the  central  lesson  of 
faith  in  the  Unseen,  on  which  all  others  were  raised. 
The  father  of  the  nation  was  first  isolated  from  all 
natural  ties  before  he  received  the  promise :  his  heir 
was  the  son  of  his  extreme  age:  his  inheritance 
was  to  him  "as  a  strange  land."  The  history  of 
the  patriarchs  brought  out  into  3et  clearer  light  the 
sovereignty  of  God :  the  younger  was  preferred  be- 
fore the  elder :  suffering  prepared  the  way  for  safety 
and  triumph.  God  was  seen  to  make  a  covenant 
with  man,  and  his  action  was  written  in  the  rec- 
ords of  a  chosen  fiimily.  A  new  era  followed.  A 
nation  grew  up  in  the  presence  of  Egyptian  cul- 
ture. Persecution  united  elenjents  which  seem 
otherwise  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  ab- 
sorbed l)y  foreign  powers.  God  revealed  Himself 
now  to  the  people  in  the  wider  relations  of  Law- 
giver and  Judge.  The  solitary  discipline  of  the 
desert  familiarized  them  with  his  majesty  and  his 
mercy.  The  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  hallowed  to 
new  uses.  The  promised  land  was  gained  liy  the 
open  working  of  a  divine  Sovereign.  The  outlines 
of  national  faith  were  written  in  defeat  and  victory ; 
and  the  work  of  the  theocracy  closed.  Human 
passion  then  claimed  a  dominant  influence.  The 
people  required  a  king  A  fixed  Temple  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  shifting  Tabernacle.  Times  of  dis- 
ruption and  disaster  followed;  and  the  voice  of  the 
prophets  declared  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  king- 
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dom.  In  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  defeat  and  deso- 
lation, the  horizon  of  hope  was  extended.  The 
kingdom  which  man  had  prematurely  founded  was 
seen  to  be  the  image  of  a  uoliler  '■  kingdom  of 
God."  The  nation  learned  its  connection  with 
"all  the  kindred  of  the  earth."  The  Captivity 
confirmed  the  lesson,  and  after  it  the  Dispersion. 
The  moral  effects  of  these,  and  the  influence  which 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Koman,  the  inheritors  of  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  ^\'est,  exercised  upon 
the  Jews,  have  been  elsewhere  noticed.  [Cykus; 
DiSPEKSioN.]  The  divine  discipline  closed  before 
the  special  human  discipline  began.  The  personal 
relations  of  (jod  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
nation,  mankind,  were  established  in  ineffaceable  his- 
tory, and  then  other  truths  were  brought  into  har- 
mony with  these  in  the  long  period  of  silence  which 
separates  the  two  Testaments.  But  the  harmony 
was  not  always  perfect.  Two  partial  forms  of  re- 
ligious philosophy  arose.  On  the  one  side  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Persian  element  gave  rise  to  the 
Kabbala:  on  the  other  the  predominance  of  the 
Greek  element  issued  in  Alexandrine  theosophy. 

Before  these  one  sided  developments  of  the  truth 
were  made,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Divine 
government  found  expression  in  words  as  well  as  in 
life.  The  Psalms,  which,  among  the  other  uifinite 
lessons  which  they  convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into 
the  need  of  a  personal  apprehension  of  truth,  every- 
where declare  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over 
the  material  and  moral  worlds.  The  classical 
scholar  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequency 
of  natural  imagery,  and  with  the  close  connection 
which  is  assumed  to  exist  between  man  and  nature 
as  parts  of  one  vast  t)rder.  The  control  of  all  the 
elements  by  One  All-wise  Governor,  standing  out 
in  clear  contrast  with  the  deification  of  isolated  ob- 
jects, is  no  less  essentially  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
as  distinguished  from  (ireek  thought.  In  the  world 
of  action  Providence  stands  over  against  fate,  the 
universal  kingdom  against  the  individual  state,  the 
tr,ue  and  the  right  against  the  beautiful.  Pure 
speculation  may  find  little  scope,  but  speculation 
guided  by  these  great  laws  will  ne\er  cease  to  af- 
fect most  deeply  the  intellectual  culture  of  men. 
^Compare  especially  Ps.  viii.,  xix.,  xxix. ;  1.,  Ixv., 
Ixviii. ;  Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxix. :  xcv.,  xcvii.,  civ.; 
cvi.,  cxxxvi.,  cxlvii.,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  character  is  found  in  Psalms  of  every  date.) 
I"or  a  late  and  very  remarkable  development  of  this 
philosophy  of  Nature  see  the  article  Book  of 
Kjjoch  [vol.  i.  p.  738  ff.] ;  Dillmann,  Das  B.  He- 
noch, xiv.  XV. 

One  man  above  all  is  distinguished  among  the 
Jews  as  "the  wise  man."  The  description  which 
is  given  of  his  writings  serves  as  a  commentary  on 
the  national  \\e\\  of  philosophy.  "  And  Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of 
the  east  country  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  .  .  . 
And  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs;  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake 
also  of  Ijeasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes  "  (1  K.  iv.  30-33).  The  lesson  of 
practical  duty,  the  full  utterance  of  "  a  large 
heart  "  {ibid.  29),  the  careful  study  of  God's  crea- 
tures: this  is  the  sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the 
very  practical  aim  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the 
revelation  of  the  n.ost  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was 
gradually  felt  to  be  a  Person,  throned  by  God,  and 
holding  converse  with  men  (Prov.  viii.).     She  was 
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seen  to  stand  in  open  enmity  with  "  the  strange 
woman,"  who  sought  to  draw  them  aside  by  sen- 
suous attractions;  and  thus  a  new  step  was  made 
towards  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  —  the 
Incarnation  of  the  ^\'ord. 

Two  books  of  the  Bible,  Job  and  E(!clesiastes, 
of  which  the  latter  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  close  of  the  kingdom,  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  others  to  the  type  of  philosi  phical  dis- 
cussions. But  in  both  the  problem  is  moral  and 
not  metaphysical.  The  one  deals  with  the  evils 
which  afflict  "the  perfect  and  upright;  "  the  other 
with  the  vanity  of  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  earth.  In  the  one  we  are  led  for  an  answer  to 
a  vision  of  "the  enen)y  "  to  whom  a  partial  and 
temporary  power  over  man  is  conceded  (Job  i. 
G-12);  in  the  other  to  that  great  future  when 
"  God  shall  bring  every  work  to  judgment "  (Eccl 
xii.  14).  The  method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases 
abrupt  and  irregular.  One  clew  after  another  is 
followed  out,  and  at  length  abandoned ;  and  the 
final  solution  is  obtained,  not  by  a  consecutive 
process  of  reason,  but  by  an  authoritative  utter- 
ance, which  faith  welcomes  as  the  truth,  towards 
which  all  partial  efforts  had  tended.  (Compare 
Maurice,  Mural  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  first 
edition.) 

The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised  a  profound 
influence  upon  Jevrish  thought.  [Comp.  Cyrus, 
vol.  i.  p.  527.]  The  teaching  of  Persia  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  supply  important  elements 
in  tiie  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did 
yet  more  than  this.  The  imagery  of  Elzekiel  (chap. 
i.)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of 
mystical  speculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  date 
this  earliest  Kabbala  (/.  e.  Tradition)  received  a 
definite  form ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
two  great  divisions  of  which  it  is  composed,  "the 
chariot"  [Mercabah,  Ez.  i.)  and  "  the  Creation  " 
(Bi-rtshilh,  Gen.  i.),  found  a  wide  development 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  Himself;  the  second  with 
his  manifestation  in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine 
was  handed  down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both 
from  its  extent  and  form,  great  additions  from 
foreign  sources.  On  the  one  side  it  was  open  to 
the  Persian  doctrine  of  emanation,  on  the  other  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the 
tradition'  was  deeply  impressed  by  both  before  it 
was  first  committed  to  writing  in  tiie  seventh  or 
eightii  century.  At  present  th»  original  sources 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Kabbala  are  the  Sepher 
.hizirah,  or  Book  of  Creation,  and  the  Sepher  ha- 
Zoltar,  or  Book  of  Splendor.  The  former  of  these 
dates  in  its  present  form  from  the  eighth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  thirteenth  century  (Zunz,  Gottesd. 
Vorh:  d.  Judeii,  p.  165;  Jellinek,  Moses  ben 
Schemtob  de  Leon,  Leipsic,  1851).  Both  are  based 
upon  a  system  of  Pantheism.  In  the  Book  of 
Creation  the  Cabbalistic  ideas  are  given  in  their 
simplest  form,  and  offer  some  points  of  comparison 
with  the  system  of  the  Pythagoreans.  The  book 
begins  with  an  enumeration  of  the  thirty- two  ways 
of  wisdom  seen  in  the  constitution  of  the  world ; 
and  the  analysis  of  this  number  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  nature.  The 
primary  division  is  into  10  -f-  22.  The  number 
10  represents  the  ten  Sejjhiroth  (figures),  which 
answer  to  the  ideal  world ;  22,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  answers  to  the 
world  of  objects;  the  object  being  related  to  the 
idea  as  a  word,  formed  of  letters,  to  a  number. 
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Twenty^two  again  is  equal  to  3  -(-  7  -|-  12;  and 
eacli  of  these  numbers,  which  constantly  recur  in 
the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  is  invested  with  a  peculiar 
meaning.  Generally  tlie  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  book  may  be  thiis  represented.  The  ulti- 
mate Being  is  Divine  Wisdom  (C'liocmah,  2o(/)io)- 
The  universe  is  originally  a  harmonious  thouglit  of 
Wisdom  (Number,  Sephira/i ) ;  and  the  thought  is 
afterwards  expressed  in  letters,  which  form,  as 
words,  the  germ  of  things.  Man,  with  his  twofold 
nature,  thus  represents  in  some  sense  the  whole 
universe.  He  is  the  Microcosm,  in  which  the  body 
clothes  and  veils  the  soul,  as  the  phenomenal  world 
veils  the  spirit  of  (iod.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
out  here  the  details  of  this  system,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  Zohar;  but  it  is  obvious  how  great  an  in- 
fluence it  must  have  exercised  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  calculation  of  the  numerical 
worth  of  words  (comp.  Kev.  xiii.  18 ;  Gtinalria, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Habb.  p.  410 ),  the  resolution  of  words 
into  initial  letters  of  new  words  {Noiaiicon,  Bux- 
torf, 1339).  and  the  transposition  or  interchange 
of  letters  ( Temunih),  were  used  to  obtain  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  text;  and  these  practices  have  con- 
tinued to  aflect  modern  exegesis  (Lutterbeck,  Neu- 
test.  Lelirbeijrlff,  i.  223-2.54;  Reuss,  Kabbatn,  in 
Herzog's  Jinrijkldp.  ;  Joel,  Die  ReUg.-Ph'd.  d. 
Zol/ar,  1849;  Jollinek,  as  above;  Westcott,  7»^r()r/. 
to  Gvspels,  pp.  131-134;  Franck,  La  Kabbale, 
1843;  Old  Testament,  B  §  1). 

The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus  gave 
rise  to  a  traditional  riiysticism.  Their  contact  with 
(Jreece  was  marked  l)y  the  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  the  third  century  b.  c.  the  great  doctor  Antig- 
onus  of  Soclio  liears  a  Greek  name,  and  popular 
belief  pointed  to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and 
Boethus,  the  supposed  founders  of  Jewish  ration- 
alism. At  any  rate,  we  may  date  from  this  time 
the  twofold  division  of  Jewish  speculation  which 
corresponds  to  the  chief  tendencies  of  pr.actical 
philosophy.  The  Sadducees  appear  as  the  sup- 
porters of  human  freedom  in  its  widest  scope;  the 
Pharisees  of  a  religious  Stoicism.  At  a  later  time 
vhe  cycle  of  doctrine  was  completed,  when  by  a 
natural  reaction  the  l""ssenes  estalilished  a  mystic 
Asceticism.  The  characteristics  of  these  sects  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  It  is  enough  now  to  point  out 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  history  of 
Judaism  (comp.  Introd.  to  Gospels,  pp.  60-66). 
At  a  later  period  the  Fourth  Book  of  Macca- 
bees (q.  V.)  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  Jew- 
ish moral  (Stoic)  teaching. 

The  conception  of  wisdom  which  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  was  elaborated  with  greater  detail 
afterwards  [Wisdoji  of  Solojion],  both  in  Pal- 
estine [EccLESi.\STiCL's]  and  in  Egypt;  but  the 
doctrine  of  fhe  Word  is  of  greater  speculative  in- 
terest. Both  doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  from  the 
same  cause,  and  indicate  the  desire  to  find  some 
mediating  power  between  God  and  the  world,  and 
to  remove  the  direct  appearance  and  action  of  God 
from  a  material  sphere.  The  personification  of 
Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondary  power  in  rela- 
tion to  God;  the  Logos,  in  the  double  sense  of 
lieason  {\6yoi  ivStdSeTOs)  and  Word  (xSyos  irpo- 
(popLKos),  both  in  relation  to  God  and  in  relation 
to  the  universe.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Word 
(J/e?H?v/),  based  upon  the  common  formida  of  the 
prophets,  is  in  the  Tartjum  of  Onkelos  (first  cent. 
B.  c. ),  in  which  "  the  VVord  of  (!od  "  is  connnonly 
substituted  for  God  in  his  immediate,  personal 
relations  with  man   {/ntrod.  to  Gospels,  p.  137); 
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and  it  is  probable  that  round  this  traditional  ren- 
dering a  fuller  doctrine  grew  up.  But  there  is  a 
clear  difference  between  the  idea  of  the  Word  then 
prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that  current  at  .Alex- 
andria. In  Palestine  the  Word  appears  as  the 
outward  mediator  between  God  and  man,  like  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant;  at  Alexandria  it  appears 
as  the  spiritual  connection  which  opens  the  way  to 
revelation.  The  preface  to  St.  Jolin's  Gospel  in- 
cludes the  element  of  truth  in  both.  In  the  Greek 
apocryphal  liooks  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Word 
(yet  comp.  Wisd.  xviii.  15).  For  the  .Alexandrine 
teaching  it  is  necessary  to  look  alone  to  Philo  (cir. 
B.  c.  20  —  A.  D.  50);  and  the  aml)iguity  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  term,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  produces  the  greatest  confusion  in  his 
treatment  of  the  sul>ject.  In  Philo  language  dom- 
ineers over  thought.  He  has  no  one  clear  and 
consistent  view  of  the  Logos.  At  times  he  assigns 
to  it  divine  attributes  and  personal  action;  and 
then  again  he  affirms  decidedly  the  absolute  indi- 
visil)ility  of  the  divine  nature.  The  tendency  of 
his  teaching  is  to  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  two- 
fold personality  in  the  Godhead,  though  he  shrinks 
from  the  recognition  of  such  a  doctrine  (fJe  Mon- 
nrch.  §  5;  De  Somn.  §  37;  Quod.  del.  pot.  ins.  § 
24;  Dt  Somn.  §  39,  &c.).  Above  all,  his  idea  of 
the  Logos  was  wholly  disconnected  from  all  Jlessi- 
anic  hopes,  and  was  rather  the  philosophic  sub- 
.stitute  for  them.  (Introd.  to  Gospels,  pp.  138-141; 
Diihne,  J  lid.- Alex.  RcUg.-Philos.  1834;  Gfrcirer, 
Philo,  etc.  1835:  Dorner,  Die  Lehre  v.  d.  Person 
C/nisti,  i.  23  ff..  Liicke,  Comm.  i.  207  [272,  .3o 
Aufl.],  who  gives  an  account  of  the  earUer  litera- 
ture.)    [Woiu),  The.  Amer.  ed.] 

*  On  Philo's  idea  of  tlie  Logos  see  also  Kefer- 
stein,  Philo's  Lehre  von  dem  f/ottl.  Alittelwesen, 
Leipz.  1846 ;  Niedner,  De  S-uhsistentia  tw  0ei(fi 
\6yu  opud  Philoneiu  Judieuiii  et  Joiinnem  Aposi. 
tribiitn,  in  his  Zeitschr  f.  d.  hist.  TheoL,  1849, 
Heft  3;  Norton's  SUiteinent  of  Reasons,  etc.,  3d 
ed.  (Bost.  1856),  pp.  307-349;  .Jowett,  St.  Paul  ana 
Philo,  in  his  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  etc.  2d  ed., 
Lond.  1859,  i.  448  ff. ;  Ze'Uer,  Philos.  der  Grieulwn, 
Bd.  iii.  Abth.  2.  A.  ' 

II.  The  Patristic  Recognition  of  the  Pro- 
p.EDEUTic  Office  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
The  divine  discipline  of  the  .Tews  was,  as  has 
beeji  seen,  in  nature  essentially  moral.  The  lessons, 
which  it  was  designed  to  teach  were  embodied  in 
the  family  and  the  nation.  Yet  this  was  not  in 
itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature.  The 
reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  affections,  had 
an  ortice  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for  the 
Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  issue  in  the  t)vo 
cases  were  widely  differe!it,  but  they  were  in  some 
sense  complefuentary.  Even  in  time  this  relation 
holds  good.  The  divine  kingdom  of  the  .lews  w.as 
just  overthrown  when  free  speculation  .arose  in  the 
Ionian  colonies  of  Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  la.st 
prophet  nearly  synchronized  with  the  death  of 
Socrates.  All  other  differences  between  the  disci- 
pline of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  imjilieitly 
included  in  their  fundamental  difference  of  method. 
In  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  once  to  God,  in 
the  other,  God  disclosed  Himself  gradually  to  man. 
Philosophy  failed  as  a  religious  teacher  practically 
(Rom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
inward  law  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  It  laid  open  in- 
stinctive wants  which  it  could  not  .satisfy.  It 
cleared  away  error,  when  it  could  not  found  truth. 
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Ifc  swayed  the  foremost  minds  of  a  nation,  when  it 
left  the  mass  without  hope.  In  its  purest  and 
grandest  forms  it  was  "  a  schoohuastcr  to  bring 
men  to  Christ"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  §  28). 

This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers. 
The  principle  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
Justin  Martyr  on  "  the  Seminal  Word  "  finds  a 
clear  and  systematic  expression  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. K.'omp.  Kedepenning,  Orifjenes,  i.  437- 
4.3'J.)  "Every  race  of  men  participated  in  the 
Word.  And  they  who  lived  with  the  Word  were 
Christians,  even  if  they  were  held  to  be  godless 
i.&.diOL),  as  for  example,  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates 
and  lloraclitus,  and  those  like  them  "  (.Just.  Mart. 
A})-  i.  46;  comp.  Ap.  i.  5,  28;  and  ii.  10,  lo). 
"  Philosophy,"  says  Clement,  "  before  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  was  necessary  to  Greeks  for  righteous- 
ness ;  and  now  it  proves  useful  for  godliness,  being 
in  some  sort  a  preliminary  discipline  (TrpoTraiSeia 
TLS  oi)Ga)  for  those  who  reap  the  fruits  of  the  faith 

through  demonstration Perhaps  we 

may  say  that  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  with  this 
special  olyect  iirporiyovfjifVQis),  for  it  brought 
(iwaiSaywyei)  the  Greek  nation  to  Christ,  as  the 
Law  brought  the  Hebrews  "  (Clem.  Alex.  Stivm. 
i.  6,  §  28;  comp.  9,  §  43,  and  16,  §  80).  In  this 
sense  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  "  Philosophy 
was  given  as  a  peculiar  testament  (diadriKr]y)  to 
the  Greeks,  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  ( 'hristian 
philosophy"  {Stivm.  vi.  8,  §  67;  comp.  5,  §  41). 
Origen,  himself  a  pupil  of  Anauonius  Saccas,  speaks 
with  less  precision  as  to  the  educational  power  of 
philosophy,  but  his  whole  works  bear  witness  to  its 
influence.  'I'he  truths  which  philosophers  taught, 
he  says,  referring  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  were 
from  God,  for  "  God  manifested  these  to  them,  and 
all  things  that  have  been  nolily  said  "  (c.  Cels.  vi. 
3;  Pli'doc.  p.  15).  Augustine,  while  depreciating 
the  claims  of  the  great  Gentile  teachers,  allows  that 
•'  some  of  them  made  great  discoveries,  so  far  as 
they  received  help  from  Heaven,  while  they  erred 
as  far  as  they  were  hindered  by  human  frailty  " 
(Aug.  De  Civ.  ii.  7;  comp.  De  Doclr.  Chr.  ii.  18). 
They  had,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  a  distant  vision 
of  the  truth,  and  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  nature 
what  prophets  learnt  from  the  Spirit  {Serm.  Ixviii. 
3,  cxl.  etc.). 

But  while  many  thus  recognized  in  philosophy 
the  free  witness  of  the  Word  speaking  among  men, 
the  same  writers  in  other  places  sought  to  explain 
the  partial  harmony  of  philosophy  and  revelation 
by  an  original  connection  of  the  two.  This  at- 
tempt, which  in  the  light  of  a  clearer  criticism  is 
seen  to  be  essentially  fruitless  and  even  suicidal, 
was  at  least  more  plausible  in  the  first  centuries. 
A  multitude  of  writings  were  then  current  bearing 
the  names  of  the  Sibyl  or  Hystaspes,  which  were 
obviously  based  on  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  as 
long  as  they  were  received  as  genuine  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  .Jewish  doctrines  were  spread 
in  the  West  before  the  rise  of  philosophy.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Fathers  ridicule  with  the 
bitterest  scorn  tlie  contradictions  and  errors  of 
philosophers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
spoke  often  fresh  from  a  conflict  with  degenerate 
professors  of  systems  which  had  long  lost  all  real 
life.  Some,  indeed,  there  were,  chiefly  among  the 
Latins,  who  consistently  inveighed  against  phi- 
losophy. But  even  Tertullian,  who  is  among  its 
fiercest  adversaries,  allows  that  at  times  the  phi- 
losophers hi*'  upon  truth  by  a   happy  chance  or 
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blind  good  fortune,  and  yet  more  by  that  "  general 
feeling  with  which  God  was  pleased  to  endow  the 
soul  "  (Tert.  De  An.  c.  2).  The  use  which  wa^ 
made  of  heathen  speculation  by  heretical  writers 
was  one  great  cause  of  its  disparagement  by  their 
catholic  antagonists.  Irenasus  endeavors  to  reduce 
the  Gnostic  teachers  to  a  dilemma:  either  the 
philosophers  with  whom  they  argued  knew  the 
truth  or  they  did  not;  if  they  did,  the  Incarna- 
tion was  superfluous;  if  they  did  not,  whence 
comes  the  agreement  of  the  true  and  tlie  false? 
{Adv.  Hcer.  ii.  14,  7).  Hippolytus  follows  out 
the  connection  of  different  sects  with  earlier  teach- 
ers in  elaborate  detail.  Tertullian,  with  charac- 
teristic energy,  declares  that  "  Philosophy  fur- 
nishes the  arms  and  the  subjects  of  heresy.  What 
(he  asks)  has  Athens  in  common  with  Jerusalem  V 
the  Academy  with  the  Church  ?  heretics  with 
Christians?  Our  training  is  from  the  Porch  of 
Solomon.  .  .  .  Let  those  look  to  it  who 
bring  forward  a  Stoic,  a  Platonic,  a  dialectic  Chris- 
tianity. We  have  no  need  of  curious  inquiries 
after  the  coming  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor  of  investi- 
gation after  the  Gospel"  (Tert.  Da  Prcescr.  Hcer. 
c.  7)._ 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy was  inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy  was  then  first  seen 
when  all  rivalry  was  over,  and  it  became  possible 
to  contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  great 
law,  often  trembling  on  the  verge  of  Truth,  and 
sometimes  by  a  "  bold  venture  "  claiming  the  heri- 
tage of  faith.  Yet  even  now  the  relations  of  the 
"two  old  covenants" — Philosophy  and  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  —  to  use  the  language  of  Clement 
—  have  been  traced  only  imperfectly.  What  has 
been  done  may  encourage  labor,  but  it  does  not 
supersede  it.  In  the  porticoes  of  eastern  churches 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  are  pictured  among  those 
wlio  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  (Stanley, 
p.  41 ) ;  but  in  the  West,  Sibyls  and  not  philosophers 
are  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  divine  element 
in  Gentile  teaching. 

III.  The  Development  of  Gkeek  Philos- 
ophy. 

The  complete  fitness  of  Greek  philosophy  to  per- 
form this  propedeutic  office  for  Christianity,  as  an 
exhaustive  effort  of  reason  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lems of  being,  must  be  apparent  after  a  detailed 
study  of  its  progress  and  consummation  ;  and  even 
the  sinjplest  outluie  of  its  history  cannot  fail  to 
preserve  the  leading  traits  of  the  natural  (or  even 
necessary)  law  by  which  its  development  was  gov- 
erned. 

The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  derive  western  philosophy  from  eastern  sources 
have  signally  failed.  The  external  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  this  opinion  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish 
it  (Bitter,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  i.  159,  &c. ;  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Gr.  ii.  130;  Zeller,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  d. 
Griechen,  i.  18-34;  Max  Miiller,  On  Lanywtge. 
84  note),  and  on  internal  grounds  it  is  most  im- 
probable. It  is  true  that  in  some  degree  the  char- 
acter of  Greek  speculation  may  have  been  influenced, 
at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  religious  ideas 
which  were  originally  introduced  from  the  East; 
but  this  indirect  influence  does  not  aflfect  the  real 
originality  of  the  great  Greek  teachers.  The  spirit  of 
pure  philosophy  is  (as  has  been  already  seen )  wholly 
alien  from  eastern  thought ;  and  it  was  compara- 
tively late  when  even  a  Greek  ventured  to  separata 
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jhilosophy  from  religion.  But  iu  Greece  the  separa- 
tion, wlien  it  was  once  effected,  remained  essentiaOy 
3omplete.  Tlie  opinions  of  tiie  ancient  pliilosopliers 
might  or  niiglit  not  be  outwardly  reconcilable 
with  the  popular  faitli;  but  philosophy  and  faith 
were  independent.  The.  very  value  of  Greek 
teaching  lies  in  he  fact  that  it  was,  as  iiir  as  is 
possible,  a  result  of  simple  reason,  or,  if  faitli  asserts 
its  j)rerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharply  marked. 
In  this  we  have  a  record  of  tlie  power  and  weakness 
of  the  human  mind  written  at  once  on  the  grandest 
scale  and  in  the  fairest  characters. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  the  Greek  schools 
which  ha\'e  been  proposed,  the  simplest  and  truest 
seems  to  be  that  which  divides  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy into  three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching 
to  the  era  of  the  Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of 
Aristotle,  the  tliird  to  the  L'hristian  era.  In  the 
first  period  tlie  world  objectivelj'is  the  great  centre 
of  inquiry;  in  the  second,  the  "ideas"  of  things, 
truth,  and  lieing;  in  the  tliird,  the  chief  interest  of 
philosophy  falls  back  upon  the  practical  conduct  of 
life.  Successive  systems  overlap  each  other,  both 
in  time  and  subjects  of  speculation,  but  broadly 
the  sequence  which  lias  been  indicated  will  hold 
good  (Zeller,  Die  P/iilosopliie  der  Grieclien,  i. 
Ill,  &c.).  xYfter  the  Christian  era  philosophy 
ceased  to  liave  any  true  \itality  in  Greece,  but  it 
made  fresh  efforts  to  meet  tlie  changed  conditions 
of  life  at  Alexandria  and  Rome.  At  Alexandria 
Platonism  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  oriental 
mysticism,  and  afterwards  of  Christianity;  at 
Kome  Stoicism  was  united  with  the  vigorous  vir- 
tues of  active  life.  Each  of  these  great  divisions 
must  be  passed  in  rapid  review. 

1.  The,  prti-Socratic  Schools.  —  The  first  Greek 
jihilosophy  was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  fol- 
low out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of 
earlier  poets.  Gradually  the  depth  and  variety  of 
the  problems  included  in  the  idea  of  a  cosmogony 
became  apparent,  and,  after  each  clew  had  been 
followed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the  negative 
teaching  of  the  Sophists.  The  questions  of  crea- 
tion, of  the  immediate  relation  of  mind  and  matter, 
were  pronounced  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble, 
and  speculation  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which  un- 
derlies the  changing  forms  of  things'?  this  was 
the  primary  inquiry  to  which  the  Ionic  school  en- 
deavored to  find  an  answer.  Thalks  (cir.  b.  c. 
610-62.3),  following,  as  it  seems,  the  genealogy  of 
Hesiod,  pointed  to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one 
source  and  supporter  of  life.  Anaximenks  (cir. 
B.  c.  520—181))  sul)stituted  air  for  water,  as  the  more 
subtle  and  all-pervading  element;  but  equally  with 
Tliales  he  neglected  all  consideration  of  the  force 
which  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  one  primal 
substance.  At  a  much  later  date  (cir.  b.  c.  450) 
DiofiKNES  of  ApoUonia,  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
represented  this  elementary  "air"  as  endowed 
with  intelligence  {u6ri(ris),  but  even  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  material  and  the  intelligent. 
The  atomic  theory  of  Democritus  (cir.  b.  c. 
460—357),  which  stands  in  close  connection  with 
this  form  of  Ionic  teaching,  offered  another  and 
more  |)lausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms 
included  tlie  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted 
to  account  for  its  source.  Meanwhile  another 
mode  of  speculation  had  arisen  in  the  same  school. 
In  place  of  one  definite  element  Ana.ximandeh 
(b.  c.  610-547)  suggested  the  unlimited  (t5  ciTrej- 
pov)  as  the  adequate  origin  of  all  special  existen- 
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ces.  And  somewhat  more  than  a  century  later 
Anaxagoiias  summed  up  the  result  of  such  a 
line  of  speculation:  "  All  things  were  together; 
then  mind  (povs)  came  and  disposed  them  in 
order"  (Oiog.  Laert.  ii.  6).  Thus  we  are  left  face 
to  face  with  an  ultimate  dualism. 

The  Kleatic  school  started  from  an  opposite  point 
of  view.  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  material 
things,  and  pronounced  this  to  be  their  funda- 
mental principle:  Xenophanes  (cir.  b.  c.  530- 
50)  "looked  up  to  the  whole  heaven  and  said  that 
the  One  is  God  "  (Arist.  Met.  i.  5,  rb  ev  eivai  (priai 
rhv  6e6v).  "Thales  saw  gods  in  all  things:  Xen- 
ophanes  saw  all  things  in  God  "  (Thirlwall,  Hist. 
of  Gr.  ii.  136).  That  which  /.<,  according  to  Xen- 
ophaiies,  must  be  one,  eternal,  infinite,  immovable, 
unchangeable.  Pakmenides  of  Elea  (b.  c.  500) 
substituted  abstract  "  being  "  for  "  God  "  in  the 
system  of  Xenophaiies,  and  distinguished  with  pre- 
cision the  functions  of  sense  and  reason.  Sense 
teaches  us  of  "the  many,"  the  false  (phenomena): 
Reason  of  "the  one,"  the  true  (the  absolute). 
Zeno  of  Elea  (cir.  b.  c.  450)  developed  with  log- 
ical ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in  our 
perceptions  of  things  (in  the  idea  of  motion,  for 
instance),  and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for 
skepticism.  If  the  one  alone  w,  the  phenomenal 
world  is  an  illusion.  The  sublime  aspiration  of 
Xenophanes,  when  followed  out  legitimately  to  its 
consequences,  ended  in  blank  negation. 

The  teaching  of  Heraclitus  (b.  c.  500)  offers 
a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  Eleatics,  and 
stands  far  in  advance  of  the  earlier  Ionic  school, 
with  which  he  is  historically  connected.  So  far 
from  contrasting  the  existent  and  the  phenomenal, 
he  boldly  identified  being  witli  change.  "  There 
ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  an  ever-living  fire, 
unceasingly  kindled  and  extinguished  in  due  meas- 
ure "  {awT6fj.fVov  fxerpa  koI  aTroalSeufv/xevov 
/ii-eTpa,  Clem.  Alex.  SlTum.  v.  14,  §  105).  Rest 
and  continuance  is  death.  That  which  is  is  the  in- 
stantaneous balance  of  contending  powers  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  7,  Sta  rris  ivavTiorpoivTis  ripuSffdai  to, 
uVTa).  Creation  is  the  plmj  of  the  Ci'eator. 
I'^very where,  as  far  as  his  opinions  can  be  grasped, 
Heraclitus  makes  noble  "  guesses  at  truth ;  "  yet  he 
leaves  "fate"  {eljj.apfj.evri)  as  the  supreme  creator 
(Stol).  I'Jcl.  i.  p.  59,  ap.  Ritter  &  Freller,  §  42). 
The  cycles  of  life  and  death  run  on  by  its  law.  It 
may  have  been  by  a  natural  reaction  that  from 
these  wider  speculations  he  turned  his  tlioughts  in- 
wards. "  I  investigated  myself,"  he  says,  with 
conscious  pride  (Plut.  adv.  Col.  1118,  c. );  and  in 
this  respect  he  foreshadows  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
as  Zeno  did  that  of  the  Sophists. 

The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  (cir.  b.  c.  840- 
510)  is  subordinate  in  interest  to  his  social  and 
political  theories,  though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the 
course  of  speculation ;  others  had  labored  to  trace 
a  unity  in  the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  under- 
lying element  or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole;  he  sought 
to  combine  the  seiiarate  harmony  of  parts  with  total 
unity.  Numerical  unity  includes  the  finite  and 
the  infinite;  and  in  the  relations  of  number  there 
is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all  spring  out  of  the  fun- 
damental unit.  Thus  numbers  seemed  to  Pythag- 
oras to  be  not  only  "  jiatterns "  of  things  (tu» 
tjvTCDv),  but  causes  of  their  being  (ttjs  ovaias)- 
How  he  connected  numbers  with  concrete  being 
it  is  imiiossible  to  determine;  but  it  may  not  be 
wholly  fanciful  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration of  souls  an 'attempt  to  trace  in  the  succes- 
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sive  forms  of  life  an  outward  expression  of  a  har- 
monious law  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
world.  (The  remains  of  the  pre-Socratic  philoso- 
phers have  been  collected  in  a  very  convenient  form 
by  F.  MuUach  in  Didofs  Bibiiotli.  Gr.,  Paris, 
1860.) 

'I'he  first  cycle  of  philosophy  was  thus  completed. 
All  the  great  primary  problems  of  thought  had 
been  stated,  and  typical  answers  rendered.  The 
relation  of  spirit  and  matter  was  still  unsolved. 
Speculation  issued  in  dualism  (Anaxagoras),  ma- 
terialism (Democritus),or  pantheism  (Xeiiophanes). 
On  one  side  reason  was  made  the  sole  criterion  of 
truth  (Parmenides):  on  the  other,  experience 
(Heraclitus).  As  yet  there  was  no  rest,  and  the 
Sophists  prepared  the  way  i'or  a  new  method. 

Whatever  may  be  the  moral  estimate  which  is 
formed  of  the  Sophists,  tliere  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  importance  of  tlieir  teaching  as  prepara- 
tory to  that  of  Socrates.  All  attempts  to  arrive 
at  certainty  by  a  study  of  the  world  had  failed : 
might  it  not  seem,  then,  that  truth  is  subjective? 
"  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things."  Sensations 
are  modified  by  the  individual;  and  may  not  this 
hold  good  universally  ?  The  conclusion  was  ap- 
plied to  morals  and  politics  with  fearless  skill.  The 
belief  in  absolute  truth  and  right  was  well-nigh 
banished ;  but  meanwhile  the  Sophists  were  perfect- 
ing the  instrument  which  was  to  be  turned  against 
them.  Language,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  pre- 
cision unknown  liefore,  when  words  assumed  the 
place  of  things.  Plato  might  ridicule  the  pedantry 
of  Protagoras,  but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
from  it. 

2.  The  Socralic  Scliuok.  —  In  the  second  period 
of  Greek  philosopliy  the  scene  and  subject  were 
both  changed.  Athens  became  the  centre  of  sjiec- 
ulations  wliicJi  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  home 
among  the  more  mixed  populations  of  the  colonies. 
And  at  the  same  time  inquiry  was  turned  from 
the  outward  world  to  the  inward,  from  theories  of 
the  origin  and  relation  of  things  to  theories  of  our 
knowledge  of  them.  A  philosophy  of  ideas,  using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a  philosophy 
of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  speculation 
reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  teaching  of  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  and  Aristotle.  When  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  ceased,  all  higher  philosopliy  ceased  with 
it.  In  the  hopeless  turmoil  of  civil  disturbances 
which  followed,  men's  thoughts  were  chiefly  di- 
rected to  questions  of  personal  duty. 

The  famous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  (Met. 
M.  4)  characterizes  the  teaching  of  Socrates  (b. 
C.  408-399)  places  his  scientific  position  in  the 
clearest  light.  There  are  two  things,  he  says, 
which  we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  induc- 
tive reasoning,  and  general  definition  {tovs  r'iwaK- 
TiKovs  ASyovs  Kal  rh  opi^ecrdaL  Ka66\ov)-  By  the 
first  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  permanent 
element  which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  \arieties  of  opinion ;  by  the 
second  he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had  thus  gained. 
But,  besides  this,  Socrates  rendered  another  service 
to  truth.  He  changed  not  only  the  method  but 
also  the  sulject  of  philosophy  (Cic.  Acad.  Post. 
i.  4).  Ethics  occupied  in  his  investigations  the 
primary  place  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by 
Physics.  Tlie  great  aim  of  his  induction  was  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  of  Virtue;  and  before 
entering  on  other  speculations  he  determined  to 
obey  the  Delphian  maxim  and  "know  himself" 
(Plat.  PlueJr.  229).  It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
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of  a  first  effort  in  this  direction  that  Socrates 
regarded  all  the  results  which  he  derived  as  like  in 
kind.  Knowledge  (eTrio-rrjjur))  was  eq- .ally  abso- 
lute and  authoritative,  whether  it  referred  to  the 
laws  of  intellectual  operations  or  to  questions  of 
morality.  A  conclusion  in  geometry  and  a  conclu- 
sion on  conduct  were  set  forth  as  true  in  the  same 
sense.  Thus  vice  was  only  another  name  for  igno- 
rance (Xen.  3Iem.  iii.  9,  4;  Arist.  £tli.  Evd.  i.  5). 
Every  one  was  supposed  to  have  within  him  a  faculty 
absolutely  leading  to  right  action,  just  as  the  mind 
necessarily  decides  rightly  as  to  relations  of  space 
and  number,  when  each  step  in  the  proposition  is 
clearly  stated.  Socrates  practically  neglected  the 
determinative  power  of  the  will.  His  great  glory 
was,  however,  clearly  connected  with  this  funda- 
mental error  in  his  system.  He  affirmed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  universal  law  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
connected  philosophy  with  action,  both  in  detail 
and  in  general.  On  the  one  side  he  upheld  the 
supremacy  of  Conscience,  on  the  other  the  working 
of  Providence.  Not  the  least  fruitful  characteristic 
of  his  teaching  was  what  may  l;e  called  its  desulto- 
riness.  He  formed  no  complete  system.  He  wrote 
nothing.  He  attracted  and  impressed  his  readers 
by  his  many-sided  nature.  He  helped  others  to 
give  birth  to  thoughts,  to  use  his  favorite  image, 
but  he  was  barren  himself  (Plat.  Thecet.  p.  150). 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  most  conflicting  opinions 
were  maintained  by  some  of  his  professed  followers, 
who  carried  out  isolated  fragments  of  his  teaching 
to  extreme  .conclusions.  Some  adopted  his  method 
(Euclides,  cir.  B.  c.  400,  the  MeynrUms);  others 
his  subject.  Of  the  latter,  one  section,  following 
out  his  proposition  of  the  identity  of  self-command 
{eyKpania)  with  virtue,  professed  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  everything  material  (Antisthenes,  cir.  b. 
c.  yG6,  the  Cynics),  while  the  other  (Aristippus, 
cir.  B.  c.  366,  the  Cyrentiics),  inverting  the  maxim 
that  virtue  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  pleasure, 
took  immediate  pleasure  as  the  rule  of  action. 

These  "minor  Socratic  schools"  were,  however, 
premature  and  imperfect  developments.  The  truths 
which  they  distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time 
in  more  reasonable  forms.  Pi.ato  alone  (b.  c. 
430-347),  by  the  breadth  and  nobleness  of  his 
teaching,  was  the  true  successor  of  Socrates;  with 
fuller  detail  and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts,  his 
]jhilosopliy  was  as  manysided  as  that  of  his  master. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  consistent  Pla- 
tonic system,  though  many  Platonic  doctrines  are 
sufficiently  marked.  Plato,  indeed,  possessed  two 
commanding  powers,  wiiich,  though  apparently  in- 
compatible, are  in  the  highest  sense  complementary: 
a  matchless  destructive  dialectic,  and  a  creative 
imagination.  By  the  first  he  refuted  the  great 
fallacies  of  the  Sophists  on  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  and  right,  carrying  out  in  this  the 
attacks  of  Socrates ;  by  the  other  he  endeavored  to 
bridge  over  tlie  interval  between  appearance  and 
reality,  and  gain  an  approach  to  the  eternal.  His 
famous  doctrines  of  ideas  and  recollection  (avd- 
fj-vriffts)  are  a  solution  by  imagination  of  a  logical 
difficulty.  Socrates  had  shown  the  existence  of 
general  notions;  Plato  felt  constrained  to  attribute 
to  them  a  substantive  existence  (Arist.  Met.  M. 
4).  A  glorious  vision  gave  completeness  to  his 
view.  The  unembodied  spirits  were  exhibited  in 
immediate  presence  of  the  "  ideas  "  of  things 
{Phcedr.  p.  247);  the  law  of  their  embodiment 
was  sensibly  portrayed ;  and  the  more  or  less  vivid 
remembrance  of  supramundane  realities  in  this  life 
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was  traced  to  antecedent  facts.  All  men  were  thus 
supposed  to  ha\e  been  face  to  face  with  Truth : 
the  object  of  teaching  was  to  bring  back  impres- 
sions latent  but  uneftaced. 

The  "myths"  of  Plato,  to  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  which  reference  has  Just  been  made, 
play  a  most  important  part  in  his  system.  They 
answer  in  the  philosopher  to  faith  in  the  Christian. 
In  dealing  with  immortality  and  judgment  he 
leaves  the  way  of  reason,  and  ventures,  as  lie  says, 
on  a  rude  raft  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean 
{Pined.  85  D;  Gory.  52.3  A).  "The  peril  and 
the  prize  are  nolile  and  the  hope  is  great '"  (Phced. 
114,  C,  D).  Such  tales,  he  admits,  may  seem 
puerile  and  ridiculous;  and  if  there  were  other 
surer  and  clearer  means  of  gaining  the  desired  end, 
the  judgment  would  be  just  {Gurg.  527  A).  But, 
as  it  is,  thus  only  can  he  connect  the  seen  and  the 
unseen.  The  myths,  then,  mark  the  limit  of  his 
dialectics.  They  are  not  merely  a  poetical  picture 
of  truth  already  gained,  or  a  popular  illustration 
of  his  teaching,  but  real  efforts  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  depths  of  argument.  They  show  that  his 
method  was  not  commensurate  with  his  instinctive 
desires ;  and  point  out  in  intelligible  outlines  the 
subjects  on  which  man  looks  fur  revelation.  Such 
are  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  truth 
(Phtedr.  pp.  240-2-19);  the  preiixistence  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  {Maio.1  pp.  81-83;  Pluedr. 
pp.  110-112;  Tim.  p.  41):  the  state  of  future  retri- 
bution {Gorg.  pp.  523-525  ;  Rip.  x.  014-616); 
the  revolutions  of  the  world  (Polil.  p.  269.  Com- 
pare also  Sympos.  pp.  189-191,  203-205;  Zeller, 
Philos.  d.  Griech.  pp.  361-3(!3,  who  gives  the 
literature  of  the  subject). 

The  great  difference  between  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle (b.  c.  384-322)  lies  in  the  use.  which  Plato 
thus  made  of  imagination  as  the  exponent  of  in- 
stinct. The  dialectic  of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle  exhil)its  traces  of 
poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato;  but  Aristotle 
never  allows  imagination  to  influence  his  final 
decision.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  metiiod,  and  he 
used  it  with  perfect  f;tirness.  Irfis  writings,  if  atiy, 
contain  the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  I.«ok- 
ing  back  on  all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy,  he 
pronounced  a  calm  and  final  judgment.  For  him 
many  of  the  conclusions  which  others  had  main- 
tained were  valueless,  because  he  showed  that  they 
rested  on  feeling,  and  not  on  argument.  This 
stern  severity  of  logic  gives  an  indescribable  pathos 
to  those  passages  in  which  he  touches  on  the  high- 
est hopes  of  men ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  more 
truly  affecting  chapter  in  ancient  literature  than 
that  in  which  he  states  in  a  few  unimpassioned 
sentences  the  issue  of  his  inquiry  into  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Part  of  it  may  be  immortal, 
but  that  part  is  impersonal  (De  An.  iii.  5).  This 
was  the  sentence  of  reason,  and  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  it  without  a  word  of  protest,  and  yet  as 
one  who  knew  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which 
it  involved.  The  conclusion  is,  as  it  were,  the 
epitaph  of  free  speculation.  Laws  of  ol)servation 
and  argument,  rules  of  action,  principles  of  gov- 
ernment remain,  but  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the 
grave. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  ideas  was  emjihatically  rejected  by  Aristotle, 
who  gave,  however,  the  final  development  to  the 
original  conception  of  Socrates.  With  Socrates 
"ideas"  (general  definitions)  were  mere  abstrac- 
tions; with  Plato  they  had  an  absolute  existence; 
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with  Aristotle  they  had  no  existence  separate  from 
things  in  which  they  were  realized,  though  the 
form  (fjiop^-ii),  which  answers  to  the  Platonic  idea, 
was  held  to  be  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself  (comp. 
Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Griech.  i.  119,  120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  the 
systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  has  not  yet 
been  noticed.  In  both.  Ethics  is  a  part  of  Politics. 
Tiie  citizen  is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  this 
doctrine  finds  its  most  extravagant  development  in 
theory,  though  his  life,  and,  in  some  places,  his 
teaching,  were  directly  opposed  to  it  (e.  g.  Gorrj. 
p.  527  1>).  Tliis  practical  hiconsequence  was  due, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  condition  of  Athens  at 
the  time,  for  the  idea  was  in  complete  liarmony 
with  the  national  feeling;  and,  in  fact,  the  ab.solute 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  body  includes 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ancient  world.  In 
Aristotle  the  "  political  "  character  of  man  is 
defined  with  greater  precision,  and  brought  within 
narrower  limit's.  The  breaking-up  of  the  small 
Greek  states  had  prejjared  the  way  for  more  com- 
prehensive views  of  human  fellow.ship,  without  de- 
stroying the  fundamental  truth  .of  the  necessity  of 
social  union  for  perfect  life.  But  in  the  next  gen- 
eration this  was  lost.  The  wars  of  the  Succession 
obliterated  the  idea  of  society,  and  philos(jphy  was 
content  with  aiming  at  individual  happiness. 

The  coming  change  was  indicated  Ijy  the  rise  of 
a  school  of  skeptics.  The  skepticism  of  the  Sophists 
marked  the  close  of  the  first  period,  and  in  like 
manner  the  skepticism  of  the  Pyrrhonists  marks 
the  close  of  the  second  (Stilpo,  cir.  it.  c.  290; 
Pyuriion,  cir.  b.  c.  290).  But  the  I'yrrhonists 
rendered  no  positive  service  to  the  cause  of  phi- 
losophy, as  the  Sophists  did  by  the. refinement  of 
language.  Their  immediate  influence  was  limited 
in  its  range,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symptom  that  the 
rise  of  the  school  is  important.  But  in  this  respect 
it  foreshows  the  character  of  after-philosophy  l)y 
denying  the  foundation  of  all  higher  sjieculations. 
Thus  all  interest  was  turned  to  questions  of  prac- 
tical morality.  Hitherto  morality  had  been  based 
as  a  science  upon  mental  analysis,  but  by  the 
Pyrrhonists  it  was  made  subservient  to  law  and 
custom.  Immediate  experience  was  held  to  be  the 
rule  of  life  (comp.  Ritter  and  Preller,  §  ;150). 

3.  T/ie  post-Socratic  Schools.  —  .-Vfter  .Aristotle, 
philosophy,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  took  a  new 
direction.  The  Socratic  schools  were,  as  has  been 
shown,  coiuiected  by  a  conmion  pursuit  of  the 
permanent  element  which  underlies  phenomena. 
Socrates  placed  Virtue,  truth  in  action,  in  a  knowl- 
ledge  of  the  ideas  of  things.  Plato  went  further, 
and  maintained  that  these  ideas  are  alone  truly 
existent.  Aristotle,  though  diflfering  in  terms,  yet 
only  followed  in  the  same  direction,  when  he  at- 
tributed to  *'orm,  not  an  independent  existence, 
but  a  fiishioning,  vivifying  power  in  all  individual 
objects.  But  from  this  point  speculation  took  a 
mainly  personal  direction.  Philosophy,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  ceased  to  exist.  This  was 
due  both  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  to 
the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the 
Socratic  method  to  solve  the  deep  mysteries  of 
being.  Aristotle  had,  indeed,  laid  the  wide  fomida- 
tions  of  an  inductive  system  of  physics,  but  few 
were  inclined  to  continue  his  work.  The  physical 
theories  which  were  brought  forward  were  merely 
adaptations  from  earlier  philosophers. 

In  dealing  with  moral  questions  two  opposite 
systems  are  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  io 
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all  ages.  On  the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that 
the  character  of  actions  is  to  be  judged  by  their 
results;  on  the  otlier,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  only 
in  the  actions  tlieniselves.  Pleasure  is  the  test 
of  right  in  one  case;  an  assumed,  or  discovered, 
law  of  our  nature  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were 
perfect  and  the  balance  of  human  faculties  undis- 
turbed, it  is  evident  that  both  systems  would  give 
identical  results.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  error  on  each  side,  whicli  is  clearly  seen  in  tlie 
rival  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  who 
practically  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  mass  of 
educated  men  in  tlie  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era. 

Epicurus  (b.  c.  352-270)  defined  the  object  of 
philosophy  to  l>e.  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life. 
The  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded 
as  superfluous.  He  rejected  dialectics  as  a  useless 
study,  and  accepted  the  senses,  in  the  widest  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  [Epicuueans,  i.  570],  as 
the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he  subordinated 
entirely  to  ethics  (Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  7).  But  he 
differed  widely  from  the  Cyrenaics  in  liis  view  of 
happiness.  The  happiness  at  which  the  wise  man 
aims  is  to  be  found,  he  said,  not  in  momentary 
gratification,  but  in  lifelong  pleasure.  It  does  not 
consist  necessarily  in  excitement  or  motion,  but 
often  in  absolute  tranquillity  {arapaiia)-  "  The 
wise  man  is  happy  even  on  the  raclv  "  (Diog.  Laert. 
X.  118),  for  "  virtue  alone  is  inseparable  from 
pleasure"  {id.  138).  To  live  happily  and  to 
live  wisely,  noltly,  aiid  justly,  are  convertible 
phrases  {id.  140).  But  it  followed  as  a  corollary 
from  his  view  of  happiness,  that  the  Gods,  who 
were  assumed  to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal, 
were  absolutely  free  from  the  distractions  and  emo- 
tions consequent  on  any  care  for  the  world  or  man 
{id.  139;  comp.  Lucr.  ii.  645-047).  All  things 
were  supposed  to  come  into  being  by  chance,  and 
so  pass  away ;  and  the  study  of  Nature  was  chiefly 
useful  as  dispelHng  the  superstitious  fears  of  the 
Gods  and  death  by  which  the  multitude  are  tor- 
mented. It  is  ol)vious  liow  such  teaching  would 
degenerate  in  practice.  The  individual  was  left 
master  of  his  own  life,  free  from  all  regard  to  any 
higher  law  than  a  refined  selfishness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  tliis  manner  tlie 
claims  of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  tlie  conduct 
of  life,  Zeno  of  Citium  (cir.  b.  c.  280),  with  equal 
partiality,  advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intellectual) 
morality.  The  opposition  between  the  two  was 
complete.  The  infinite,  chance-formed  worlds  of 
the  one  stand  over  against  the  one  harmonious 
world  of  the  other.  On  tlie  one  side  are  Gods 
regardless  of  material  things,  on  the  other  a  Being 
permeating  and  vivifying  all  creation.  This  differ- 
ence necessarily  found  its  chief  expression  in  ethics. 
For  when  the  Stoics  taught  tliat  there  were  only 
two  principles  of  things.  Matter  (rb  iraffxov),  and 
God,  Fate,  IJeason  —  for  the  names  were  many  by 
which  it  was  fashioned  and  quickened  {rh  iroiovv) 
—  it  followed  that  the  active  principle  in  man  is 
of  Divine  origin,  and  that  his  duty  is  to  live  con- 
formably to  nature  (rb  bixoXoyou^evus  [rrj  ^va^i] 
^r)v).  By  "  Nature  "  some  understood  tlie  nature 
of  man,  others  the  nature  of  the  universe;  but  lioth 
agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  general  law  of  the  whole, 
and  not  particular  passions  or  impulses.  Good, 
therefore,  was  but  one.     All  external  things  were 


a  This  statement,  which  is  true  generally,  is  open  to 
many  exceptions.     The  famous  hymn  of  Cleanthes  is 
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indifferent.  Reason  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
man.  Tlius  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  like  that 
of  Epicurus,  practically  left  man  to  himself.  But 
it  was  worse  in  its  final  results  than  Epicurism,  for 
it  made  him  his  own  god." 

In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were 
agreed.  I'hey  both  regarded  tlie  happiness  and 
culture  of  tlie  individual  as  the  highest  good.  Both 
systems  belonged  to  a  period  of  corruption  and 
decay.  They  were  the  efforts  of  the  man  to  sup- 
port himself  in  the  ruin  of  the  state.  But  at  the 
same  time  this  assertion  of  individual  independence 
and  breaking  down  of  local  connections  performed 
an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Christianity. 
It  was  for  the  Gentile  world  an  influence  cor- 
responding to  the  Dispersion  ibr  the  Jews.  Men, 
as  men,  owned  their  fellowship  as  they  had  not  done 
before.  Isolating  superstitions  were  shattered  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Epicureans.  The  unity  of  the 
human  conscience  was  vigorously  affirmed  by  the 
Stoics  (comp.  Antoninus,  iv.  4,  33,  with  Gataker's 
notes). 

Meanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  Platonism  degen- 
erated into  skepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  authori- 
tative rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge 
in  what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modern  doctrine 
of  "  common  sense,"  and  maintained  that  the 
senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  Cak- 
NKADES  (b.  c.  213-129)  combated  these  views, 
and  showed  that  sensation  cannot  be  proved  to  de- 
clare the  real  nature,  but  only  some  of  the  effects, 
of  things.  Thus  the  slight  philosophical  basis  of 
the  later'  schools  was  undermined.  Skepticism 
remained  as  the  last  issue  of  speculation;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  the  declaration  of  Seneca  (  Qucesl. 
Nat.  vii.  32),  skepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be 
taught  as  a  system.  The  great  teachers  had  sought 
rest,  and  in  the  end  they  found  unrest.  No  science 
of  life  could  be  established.  The  reason  of  the  few 
failed  to  create  an  esoteric  rule  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. For  in  this  they  all  agreed,  that  the  bless- 
ings of  philosophy  were  not  for  the  mass.  A 
"  Gospel  preached  to  the  poor  "  was  as  yet  un- 
known. 

But  though  the  Greek  philosophers  fell  short  of 
their  highest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  the 
work  which  thej"  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal 
Church.  They  revealed  the  wants  and  the  instincts 
of  men  with  a  clearness  and  vigor  elsewhere  unat- 
tainable, for  their  sight  was  dazzled  by  no  reflec- 
tions from  a  purer  faith.  Step  by  step  great 
questions  were  proposed  —  Fate,  Providence  —  Con- 
science, Law  —  the  State,  the  Man  —  and  answers 
were  given,  which  are  the  more  instructive  because 
they  are  generally  one-sided.  'I'he  discussions, 
which  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  few,  in  time 
influenced  the  opinions  of  the  many.  The  preacher 
who  spoke  of  "  an  unknown  God  "  had  an  audience 
who  could  understand  him,  not  at  Athens  only  or 
Rome,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  complete  course  of  philosophy  was  run  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed 
systems  afterwards  which  offered  some  novel  features. 
At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  united  with  various 
elements  of  eastern  speculation,  and  for  several 
centuries  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  doctrine.  At  Rome  Stoicism  was  vivified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and  exhibited  the 
extreme  western  type  of  philosophy.     Of  the  first 


one  of  the  noblest  expressions   of   belief  in  DiTinc 
Power  (Mullach,  Fragm.  Pkilos.  p.  1.51). 
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nothinsj;  can  be  said  here.  It  arose  only  when 
Christianity  was  a  recognized  spiritual  power,  and 
was  influenced  both  positively  and  negatively  by 
the  Gospel.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  efforts 
to  quicken  afresh  the  forms  of  Paganism,  which 
found  their  climax  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  These 
have  no  independent  value  as  an  expression  of 
original  thought ;  but  the  Roman  Stoicism  calls  for 
brief  notice  from  its  supposed  connection  with 
Christian  morality  (Seneca,  t  A.  D.  65;  Epic- 
TETUS,  t  cir.  A.  D.  115:  M.  Aukelius  Antoninus, 
121-180).  The  belief  in  this  connection  found  a 
singular  expression  in  the  apocryphal  correspond- 
ence of  St.  Paid  and  Seneca,  which  was  widely 
received  in  the  early  Church  (Jerome,  De  Vir.  ill. 
xii.).  And  lately  a  distinguished  writer  (Mill,  Un 
Liberty,  p.  58,  quoted  by  Stanley,  Eustern  Cli. 
Lect.  VI.,  apparently  with  approbation)  has  specu- 
lated on  the  "  tragical  fact  "  that  Constantine,  and 
not  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror. The  superficial  coincidences  of  Stoicism 
with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous.  Coinci- 
dences of  thought,  and  even  of  language,  might 
easily  be  multiplied  (Gataker,  Antnninus,  Prffif.  pp. 
xi.  etc.),  and  in  considering  these  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  that  Semitic  tliought  and  phrase- 
ology must  have  exercised  great  influence  on  Stoic 
teaching  (Grant,  Oxford  Essays,  1858,  p.  82). « 
But  beneath  this  external  resemblance  of  Stoicism 
to  Christianity,  the  later  Stoics  were  fundament- 
ally opposed  to  it.  For  good  and  for  evil  they 
were  the  Pharisees  of  the  (ientile  world.  Their 
highest  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  thanksgiv- 
ing "  that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are  "  (comp. 
Antx)ii.  i.).  Their  worship  was  a  sublime  egotism.'' 
The  conduct  of  life  was  regarded  as  an  art,  guided 
in  individual  actions  by  a  conscious  reference  to 
reason  {Anton,  iv.  2,  3,  v.  32),  and  not  a  sponta- 
neous process  rising  naturally  out  of  one  vital  prin- 
ciple.'^ The  wise  man,  "wrapt  in  himself"  (vii. 
28),  was  supposed  to  look  with  perfect  indifference 
on  the  changes  of  time  (iv.  4'J ) ;  and  yet  beneath 
this  show  of  independence  he  was  a  prey  to  a  hope- 
less sadness.  In  words  he  appealed  to  the  great 
law  of  fate  which  rapidly  sweeps  all  things  into 
oblivion  as  a  source  of  consolation  (iv.  2, 14,  vi.  15) ; 
but  there  is  no  confidence  in  any  future  retribution. 
In  a  certai!!  sense  the  elemei.ts  of  which  we  are 
composed  are  eternal  (v.  13),  for  they  are  incorpo- 
rated in  other  parts  of  the  univer-ie,  but  lue  shall 
cease  to  exist  (iv.  14,  21,  vi.  24,  vii.  10).  Not 
only  is  there  no  recognition  of  communion  between 
an  inmiortal  man  and  a  personal  God,  but  the 
idea  is  excluded.  Man  is  but  an  atom  in  a  vast 
universe,  and  his  actions  and  sufferings  are  meas- 
ured solely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole  (Anton. 
X.  5,  (i,  20,  xii.   26,  vi.  45,  v.  22,  vii.  9).     God  is 


«  Citium.  the  birtlipl.ace  of  Zeno,  was  a  Pfioenician 
colony  ;  Herillus,  his  pupil,  was  a  Carthaginian  ; 
Chrysippus  was  born  at  Soli  or  Tarsus  ;  of  his  schol- 
ars and  successors,  Zeno  and  Anti pater  were  natives  of 
Tarsus,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylonia.  In  the  next 
generation,  Posidonius  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in 
Syria  ;  and  Epictetus,  the  noblest  of  Stoics,  was  born 
at  Hierapolis  in  Phr.vgia. 

6  Seneca,  Ep.  53,  11  :  "  Est  aliquid  quo  sapiens 
antecedat  Deura  ;  ille  beneficio  naturae  non  timet,  suo 
sapiens.''  Comp.  E/i.  41.  Anton,  xii.  26,  o  iKaa-rov 
vovi;  9eo<;  Koi  cK€i9ev  ^ireppvrjKe.      Comp.  v.  10. 

c  This  explains  the  well-known  referei;ce  of  Marcus 
Karelins  to  the  Christians.       They  were  ready  to  die 

of    mere  obstinacy  ''   (icara   ifdArjx  vapaTa^iv,  i-  e- 
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but  another  name  for  "  the  mind  of  the  universe  "■ 
(u  rod  o\ou  vovs,  v.  30),  "the  soul  of  the  world  '• 
(iv.  40),  "the  reason  that  ordereth  matter"  (vi. 
1),  "universal  nature"  (j^  tcoi'  oKwv  tpx/ffis.,  \'\\. 
33,  ix.  1;  comp.  x.  1),  and  is  even  identified  with 
the  world  itself  {tov  yevi/riaavros  k6(tijlov,  xii.  1 ; 
comp.  Gataker  on  iv.  23).  Thus  the  Stoicism  of 
M.  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  (Gataker,  Prcef.  p.  xviii.),  but  without 
their  foundation,  which  can  find  no  place  in  his 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  reflections 
without  emotion,  but  they  have  no  creative  ei.ergy. 
They  are  the  last  strain  of  a  dying  creed,  and  in 
themselves  have  no  special  affinity  to  the  new  fiiith. 
Christianity  necessarily  includes  whatever  is  noblest 
in  them,  'lut  they  affect  to  supi)ly  the  place  of 
Christianity,  and  do  not  lead  to  it.  The  real 
elements  of  greatness  in  ISI.  Aurelius  are  many, 
and  truly  Roman ;  but  the  study  of  his  Meditntions 
by  the  side  of  the  N.  T.  can  leave  little  doul)t  that 
he  could  not  have  helped  to  give  a  national  stand 
ing  place  to  a  Catholic  Church.'' 

IV.  Christianity  in  contact  with  Ancient 
Philosophy. 

The  only  direct  trace  of  tlie  contact  of  Chris- 
tianity with  western  philosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
the  account  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  where 
"  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the 
Stoics  "  (Acts  xvii.  18)  —  the  representatives,  that 
is,  of  the  two  great  moral  schools  which  divided 
the  West — "encountered  him;"  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  show  that  it 
exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the  early 
church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  22-4).  But  it  was  oth- 
erwise with  eastern  speculation,  whicii,  as  it  was 
less  scientific  in  form,  penetrated  more  deeply 
through  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  "  philosophy  " 
against  wjiich  the  Colossians  were  warned  (Col.  ii. 
8)  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  of  eastern 
origin,  containhig  elements  similar  to  those  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  various  shapes  of 
(inosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism  and  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  angels  (Col.  ii.  16-23):  and  in 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesus,  in 
which  city  St.  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  false 
teaching  (Acts  xx.  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error 
may  be  traced  in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more 
or  less  to  the  same  influence.  One  of  these  was  a 
vain  spiritualism,  insisting  on  ascetic  observances 
and  interpreting  the  resurrection  as  a  moral  change 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1-7;  2  Tim.  ii.  16-18);  the  otlier  a 
materialism  allied  to  sorcery  (2  Tim.  iii.  13, 
y6y)Tis).  the  former  is  that  which  is  peculiarly 
"false-styled  gnosis"  (1  Tim.  vi.  20),  abounding 
in  "profane  and  old  wives'  fables  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  7) 
and  empty  discussions  (i.  6,  vi.  20);  the  latter  has 

faith),  whereas,  he  says,  this  roiidiness  ought  to  come 
"  from  personal  judgment  after  due  calculation  '' 
(ctTTO  i5tK7J9  KptVeWi  ....  AeAoyto-zxt't'wj  ....  xi. 
3)  So  also  Epictetus  {Diss.  ix.  7,  k)  contrasts  the 
fortitude  gained  by  "  habit,"  by  the  Galilajans,  with 
the  true  fortitude  based  on  "  reason  and  demonstra- 
tion." 

d  The  writings  of  Epictetus  contain  in  the  main  the 
same  system,  but  with  somewhat  less  arrogance.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  silence  of  Epictetus  and  M. 
Aurelius  on  the  teaching  of  Christianity  can  hardly  b« 
explained  by  ignorance.  It  seems  that  the  philoso- 
pher would  not  notice  (in  word)  the  believer.  Comp. 
Lardner,  Workx,  vii.  356-57. 
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a  close  connection  with  earlier  tendencies  at  I'-plie- 
sus  (Acts  xix.  19),  and  with  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  Simon  Magus  (conip.  Acts  viii.  9),  whose 
worliini;  on  the  early  church,  however  ohscure,  was 
unquestionably  most  important.  These  antago- 
nistic and  yet  complementary  forms  of  heresy  found 
a  wide  development  in  later  times;  but  it  is 
remarkalile  that  no  trace  of  dualism,  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer, 'the 
Demiurge  and  tlie  true  God,  which  formed  so 
essential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic  schools,  occurs  in 
tlie  N.  T.  (comp.  Thiersch,  VtrsucR  zur  IJerst. 
d.  Inst.  SUmdp.  etc.,  2.31-.:j04). 

The  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  with  the 
exception  of  the  famous  anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Dial.  2-4),  throw  little  light  upon  the  relations 
of  Christianity  and  philosophy.  The  heretical 
systems  again  are  too  obscure  and  complicated  to 
illustrate  more  than  the  general  admixture  of 
foreign  (especially  eastern)  tenets  with  the  apostolic 
teaching.  One  book,  howexer,  has  been  preserved 
in  various  shapes,  which,  though  still  unaccountably 
neglected  in  church  histories,  contains  a  vivid  de- 
lineation of  the  speculative  struggle  which  Chris- 
tianity had  to  maintain  with  .ludaisni  and  Heath- 
enism. The  t'lementine  /hmiilies  (ed.  Dressel, 
1853)  and  Ilccof/nilions  (ed.  (iersdorf,  18-'S8)  are  a 
kind  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  in  subtlety  and 
richness  of  thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian 
writings.  The  picture  which  the  supposed  author 
draws  of  his  early  religious  doubts  is  evidently 
'taken  from  life  (Clem.  Recogn.  i.  1-3;  Neander, 
Cli.  Hist.  i.  4-3,  E.  T.);  and  in  the  discussions 
whicli  follow  there  are  clear  traces  of  western  as 
well  as  eastern  philosophy  (Uhlhorn,  Die  Horn.  u. 
liecof/n.  d.  Clem.  Rimi.  pp.  404,  &c.). 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  came  into  marked  ititellect- 
ual  preiiminence.  the  mutual  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Neo-1'latonism  opened  a  new  field  of 
speculation,  or  rather  the  two  systems  were  pre- 
sented in  forms  designed  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
wants  of  the  time.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  report,  Origen  was  the  scholar  of  .\m- 
monius  Saccas,  who  first  gave  consistency  to  the 
later  rkitonism.  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  the 
contemporary  of  Vlotinus  (a.  d.  20.5-270),  who  was 
its  noblest  expositor.  Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact, 
an  attempt  to  .seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity  apart 
from  its  historic  basis  and  human  elements.  The 
separation  between  the  two  was  absolute;  and  yet 
the  splendor  of  the  one-sided  spiritualism  of  the 
Xeo-l'iatonists  attracted  in  some  cases  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Cliristian  Fatliers  (Basil,  Theodoret), 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  writings  of  the 
pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  served  to  propa- 
gate many  of  their  doctrines  under  an  orthodox 
name  among  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the 
Middle  .4ges  (Vogt,  N tu-PUdonismvs  u.  Cliristen- 
tkuiii,  18J6  ;  Herzog,  Eiicyklop.  s.  v.  Neu-Plutonis- 
mits). 

I'he  want  which  the  Alexandrine  Fathers 
endeavored  to  satisfy  is  in  a  great  measure  the  want 
of  our  own  time.  If  Christianity  be  truth,  it 
must  have  points  of  special  connection  with  all 
nations  and  all  jjeriods.  The  difference  of  charac- 
ter in  the  constituent  writings  of  the  N.  T.  are 
evidently  typical,  and  present  the  Gospel  in  a  form 
(if  technical  language  may  be  used)  now  ethical, 
now  logical,  now  mystical.  The  varieties  of  aspect 
thus  indicated  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  har- 
monious whole.     Clement  -ightly  maintained  that 
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there  is  a  "  gnosis  "  in  Christianity  distinct  from 
the  errors  of  Gnosticism.  The  latter  was  a  pre- 
mature attempt  to  connect  the  Gospel  with  earlier 
systems;  the  former  a  result  of  conflict  grounded 
on  faith  (Mcjhler,  Pairoloyie,  424,  &c.).  Christian 
philosophy  may  be  in  one  sense  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  first 
principles  from  revelation,  and  not  from  simple 
reason;  but  thei'e  is  no  less  a  true  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  how  completely 
these,  by  their  form,  their  substance,  and  their 
consequences,  meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of 
all  ages.  The  exposition  of  such  a  philosophy  would 
be  the  work  of  a  modern  Origen.  15.  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  some  of 
the  more  recent  works  which  illustrate  points 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  article.  See  J.  F. 
Bruch,  Weisheds-Lehre  der  Ihbvder,  Strassb. 
18.51.  ]\I-  Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  religieuses  des 
.hiij's  petulant  les  dettx  siecles  antirieuvs  a  I'ere 
diretienne,  Paris,  1860.  C.  G.  Ginsburg,  The 
Kabbalidi,  London,  1865.  —  C.  A.  Brandis,  Hcmdb. 
der  Gesch.  d.  gritch.  -7-dmischen  PJiilosopJiie,  3 
Theile  in  5  Abth.,  Berl.  1835-66.  A.  B.  Krische, 
Forschungen,  etc.  or,  Die  iheol.  Lehren  der  griech. 
Denker,  eine  Prufung  der  Darstellung  Cicero^s, 
Gutting.  1840.  Norton's /imZ.  of  the  Gemiineness 
of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  voi.  iii.  (Bost.  1848).  L.  F. 
A.  jMaury,  Hist,  des  religions  de  la  Grece  antique, 
3  torn.  Paris,  1857-59.  Sii-  Alex.  Grant,  The  An- 
cient Stoics,  in  Oxford  Essays  for  1858,  pp.  80- 
123.  Id.  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  illustrated  with 
Essays  and  Notes,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866. 
Zeller,  Die  Enticickelung  der  Monotheismus  bei 
den  Griechen,  in  his  Vortrdge  u.  Abtiandlungen, 
Leipz.  18G5.  W.  A.  Butler,  Lectures  on.  the 
Hist,  of  Anc.  Philosophy,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866.  G. 
H.  Lewes,  Hist,  of  Philos.  from  Thales  to  the 
Present  Day,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1866).  Grote, 
Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Sokrates,  2d 
ed.,  3  vols.  Lond.  1867.  —  J.  Huber,  Die  Philoso- 
phie  der  Kirchenvdter,  Miinchen,  1859.  A. 
Stoeckl,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  d.  pairistischen  Zeit, 
Wia-zb.  1859.  E.  W.  MGller,  Gesch.  d.  Kosmol- 
ogie  in  der  griech.  Kirche,  bis  niif  Origenes, 
Halle,  1800.  —  Ueberweg's  Grundriss  d.  Gesch.  d. 
Philos.  ran  Thales  his  auf  d.  Gegenwart,  3e  Aufl. 
3  Theile,  Berl.  1867-08,  is  not  only  an  excellent 
compendium,  but  is  very  full  in  its  references  to 
the  literature  of  the  sulyect.  A. 

PHIN'EES  [3  syl.]  (^jree's;  [1  Esdr.  viii.  2, 
Vat.  4>eii/6fs:  1  Mace,  Alex,  ^ii/fuis-]  Phinees). 
1.  The  son  of  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron,  the  great  hero 
of  the  .lewish  priestliood  (1  Esdr.  v.  5,  viii.  2,  29;  « 
2  Esdr.  i.  2i;  Ecclus.  .\lv.  23;  1  Mace.  ii.  20). 

2.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli,  2  Esdr.  i.  2a:  but 
the  insertion  of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(in  this  place  only)  is  evidently  an  error,  since  Ezra 
belonged  to  the  line  of  Eleazar,  and  E.li  to  that  of 
Ithamar.  It  probaljly  arose  from  a  confusion  of 
the  name  with  that  of  the  great  Phinehas,  who 
was  Ezra's  forefather. 

3.  [Vat.  4>eii/ees.]  A  priest  or  Levite  of  the 
time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleazar  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63). 

4.  (^ii>oe-  Simme.)  1  Esdr.  v.  31.  [Paseah, 
2.]  G. 

.  PHIN'EHAS  (DHD'^Q,  i.  e.  Pinechas  [oracle- 
mouth,  nttera7ice,    Fiirst  ;    brazen    mouth,   Ges.]  : 


a  Here  the  LXX.  [Vat.]  has  *opos  [but  Rom.  Alex. 
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[Rom.  Alex.]  ^ii/ees;  but  [Vat.]  once  in  Pent, 
and  uniformly  elsewhere,  ^eivees',  Jos.  4>ii'eeVT)s: 
Phinees).  Son  of  Eleazar  and  grandson  of  Aaron 
(lix.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  recorded  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Futiel,  an  unknown  person,  who  is 
identified  by  the  Rabbis  with  Jethro  the  Midianite 
(Tai-g.  Pseudojon.  on  Ex.  vi.  25;  Wagenseil's 
Sola,  viii.  U).  Phinehas  is  memorable  for  having 
while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  zeal  and  energy  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  licentious  idolatry  of  Shit- 
tim,  appeased  tlie  divine  wrath  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  nation  (Num. 
XXV.  7).  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the  special 
approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that  the 
priesthood  should  remain  in  his  family  forever 
(10-13).  This  seems  to  have  raised  him  at  once 
to  a  very  high  position  in  the  nation,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  accompany  as  priest  the  expedition 
by  which  the  Midianites  were  destroyed  (xxxi.  0). 
Many  years  later  he  also  headed  the  party  who 
were  despatched  from  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against 
the  Altar  which  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were 
reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii. 
13-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  country  he  re- 
ceived an  allotment  of  his  own  —  a  hill  on  Mount 
Ephraim  which  bore  his  name  —  Gibeath-Pinechas. 
Here  his  father  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  33). 

During  the  life  of  Phinehas  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  the  great  family  of  the  Korahites 
or  Korhites  who  guarded  tlie  entrances  to  the 
sacred  tent  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1 
Chr.  ix.  20).  After  Eleazar's  death  he  became 
high-priest  —  the  third  of  the  series.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  introduced  as  giving  the  oracle  to 
the  nation  during  the  struggle  with  the  Benjamites 
on  the  matter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  28).  Where 
the  Ark  and  Tabernacle  were  stationed  at  that  time 
is  not  clear.  From  ver.  1  we  should  infer  that 
they  were  at  Mizpeh,  while  from  vv.  18,  26,  it 
seems  equally  probable  that  they  were  at  Bethel 
(which  is  also  the  statement  of  Josephus,  Ant.  v. 
2,  §  11).  Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  latter 
verses  may  mean,  not  Bethel  the  town,  but,  as  they 
are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  "house  of  God,"  and 
refer  to  the  'fabernacle  at  Shiloh.  But  wherever 
the  Ark  may  have  been,  tiiere  was  the  aged  priest 
"standing  before  it,''  aTid  the  oracle  which  he  de- 
livered was  one  which  must  have  been  fully  in 
accordance  with  his  own  vehement  temper,  "  Shall 
we  go  out  to  battle  ...  or  shall  we  cease  V  " 
And  the  answer  was,  "  Go  up:  for  to-morrow  I  will 
deliver  them  into  your  hand." 

Tiie  memory  of  this  champion  of  Jehovah  was 
very  dear  to  the  Jews.  The  narrative  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch presents  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and 
devoted  priest.  The  numerous  references  to  him 
in  the  later  literature  all  adopt  the  same  tone. 
He  is  commemorated  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (cvi. 
30,  31)  in  the  identical  phrase  which  is  conse- 
crated forever  by  its  use  in  reference  to  the  great 
act  of  faith  of  Abraham ;  a  phrase  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  in  the  Bible  binds  together 
the  old  and  new  dispensations  —  "that  was  amiited 
to  him  for  rujkli'uusiiesi  unto  all  generations  for- 
evennore"  (conip.  Gen.  xv.  6;  Rom.  iv.  3).  The 
"  covenant "  made  with  him  is  put  into  the  same 
rank  for  dignity  and  certainty  with  that  by  which 
the  throne  was  assured  to  King  David  (Ecclus.  xlv. 
25).  The  zeal  of  Mattathias  the  Maccabee  is  suffi- 
ciently praised  by  a  comparison  with  that  of 
"  Phinees  against  Zambri  the  son  of  Saloni  "  (1 
Mace.  ii.  26).  The  priests  who  returned  from  the 
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Captivity  are  enrolled  in  the  oflBcial  lists  as  the  sons 
of  Phinehas  (Ezr.  viii.  2;  1  Esdr.  v.  5).  In  the 
Seder  Ohtm  (ch.  xx.)  he  is  identified  with  "  the 
Prophet"  of  Judg.  vi.  8. 

Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  6,  §  12),  out  of  the  venerable 
traditions  which  he  uses  with  such  excellent  effect, 
adds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  a  state- 
ment that  "  so  great  was  his  courage  and  so  re- 
markable his  bodily  strength,  that  he  would  never 
relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
dangerous,  without  gaining  a  complete  victory." 
The  later  Jews  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to 
Elijah,  if  indeed  they  do  not  regard  them  as  one 
and  the  same  indi\-idual  (see  the  quotations  in 
Meyer,  Cliroii.  Ihbr.  p.  845;  Eabricius,  Codex 
pseudepig.  p.  SD-l,  note).  In  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
jonathan  of  Num.  xxv.  the  slaughter  of  Zimri 
and  t^ozbi  is  accompanied  by  twelve  miracles,  and 
the  covenant  made  with  Phinehas  is  expanded  hito 
a  promise,  that  he  shall  be  "  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant, shall  live  forever,  and  shall  proclaim  redemp- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  world."  His  Midianite 
origin  (already  noticed)  is  brought  forward  as 
adding  greater  lustre  to  his  zeal  against  Midian, 
and  enhanchig  his  glorious  destiny. 

The  verse  which  closes  the  book  of  Joshua  is 
ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  tlie  death 
of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua 
[Baba  Bntlira,  hi  Fabricius,  p.  893).  He  is  also 
reported  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  on  sacred 
names  (ibid.),  which  howe\er  js  so  rare  that  Fabri- 
cius had  never  seen  it. 

The  succession  of  the  posterity  of  Phinehas  in 
the  high-priesthood  was  inierrnpted  when  Eli,  of 
the  race  of  Ithaniar,  was  priest ;  Init  it  was  re- 
sumed in  the  person  of  Zadok,  and  continued  in 
the  same  line  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
[High-priest,  vol.  ii.  p.  1070  If.]  One  of  the 
members  of  the  family  —  Manasseh  son  of  .lohanan,. 
and  brother  of  Jaddua  —  went  over  to  the  Samari- 
tans, and  they  still  boast  that  they  preserve  the 
succession  (see  their  Letter  to  Scaliger,  in  Eich- 
horn's  Pejjertorium,  xiii.  262). 

The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  place  of  great  i-esort^  to 
both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at  Awerlah, 
four  miles  S.  E.  of  Nablus.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  inclosed  within  a  little  area 
or  compound,  which  is  overshadowed  by  the  thickly- 
trellised  foliage  of  an  ancient  vine.  A  small 
mosque  joins  the  wall  of  the  compound.  Outside 
the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  is  a.  larger  inck>sure, 
containing  the  tomb  of  Eleazar,  and  a  cave  as- 
crilied  to  Elijah,  overshadowed  i  by  two  venerable 
terebinth  trees,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  form- 
ing a  retired  and  truly  charming  spot.  The  local 
tr.adition  asserts  that'  Awertnlt  and  its  neighbor- 
hood are  the  "Hill  of  Phinehas." 

In  the  Apocryphal  Books  his  name  is  given  as 
Phinees. 

2.  [Vat.  ^ejj/ees.]  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam. 
i.  3,  ii.  34,  iv.  4,  11,  17,  19,  xiv.  3).  He  was  not 
of  the  same  line  as  his  illustrious  and  devoted 
namesake,  but  of  the  fiimily  of  Ithaniar.  [Eli.] 
Phinehas  was  killed  with  his  brother  by  the  Philis- 
tines when  the  ark  was  captured.  He  had  two 
sons,  Ahitub,  the  eldest  —  whose  sons  Ahijah  and 
.\himelech  were  high-priests  at  Shiloh  and  Nob  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (xiv-  3)  —  and  Ichabod.  He  is 
introduced,  apparently  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ezra  in  2  Esdr.  i.  2  a.     [Phinees,  2.] 

3.  [Vat.  *ei;/€€s.]  A  Levite  of  Ezra's  time 
(Ezr.  viii.  33),  unless  the  meaning  be  that  Eleazar 
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was  of  the  family  of  the  great  Phinehas.     In  the 
parallel  passage  of  1  Esdr.  he  is  called  Phinees. 

G. 

PHI'SON  {^fiaSiv;  Alex.  ^ktwV-  Phison). 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Pison  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
25). 

PHLE'GON  (^AeVoi/  [bw-ninrj]:  Phlegon). 
A  Christian  at  Rome  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  (Rom. 
xvi.  14).  Pseudo-Hippolytus  {De  LXX.  Apostolis) 
makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  bishop 
of  Marathon.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom on  April  8th  {Mariyrologium  Romunum, 
apud  Estium),  on  which  day  he  is  commemorated 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Byzantine  Church. 

W.  T.  B. 

PH(E'BE  [A.  V.  Phebe]  (*oi/3r?  [shining, 
bright] :  Phcebe),  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  of  the  Christian  persons  the  detailed 
mention  of  whom  fills  nearly  all  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  is  said  of 
her  (Rom.  xvi.  1,  2)  is  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
because  of  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  dea- 
conesses of  the  Apostolic  Church.  On  this  point 
we  h.ave  to  observe,  (1)  that  the  term  didKovos, 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itself  necessa- 
rily an  official  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be 
applied  to  her,  if  it  were  meant  to  be  official;  (2) 
that  this  term  is  applied  in  the  Apostulicnl  Consti- 
tutions to  women  who  ministered  officially,  the 
deaconess  being  called  rj  SiaKovos,  as  the  deacon  is 
called  0  Sia/coros;  ^3)  that  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  St.  Paul  applies  it 
so  himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us  Phoebe 
is  called  the  SiaKovos  of  a  particular  church,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  specific  appointment;  (.5)  that  the 
Church  of  Cenchhe.e,  to  which  she  belonged, 
could  only  have  been  a  small  church :  whence  we 
may  draw  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  cus- 
tomary, in  the  matter  of  such  female  ministration, 
in  the  larger  churches;  (6)  that,  whatever  her 
errand  to  Rome  might  be,  the  independent  manner 
of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply  (especially  when 
we  consider  the  secluded  habits  of  Greek  women) 
not  only  that  she  was  a  widow  or  a  woman  of 
mature  age,  but  that  she  was  acting  officially;  (7) 
that  she  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  St. 
Paul  and  others  {irpo(TTaris  ttoWuv,  koI  efxov 
avTov),  either  liy  her  wealth  or  her  eneri^y,  or  both ; 
a  statement  which  closely  corresponds  with  the 
description  of  the  qualifications  of  the  enrolled 
widows  in  1  Tim.  v.  10;  (8)  that  the  duty  which 
we  here  see  Phoebe  discharging  implies  a  personal 
character  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect.  [Dea- 
coness.] J.  S.  H. 

PHCENI'CE,  PHOENICIA  {^oivUr,  [see 
below]:  Phcenice:  rarely  in  Latin,  Phoenicia:  see 
Facciolati's  Lexicon,  s.  v.),  a  tract  of  country,  of 
which  Tyie  and  Sidon  were  the  principal  cities,  to 
the  north  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  bounded  by  that  sea  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  mountain  range  of  Lebanon  on 
the  east.  The  name  was  not  the  one  by  which  its 
native  inhaljitants  called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks;  probably  from  the  palm-tree,  <poiV(|, 
with  which  it  may  then  have  abounded;  just  as 
the  name  Brazil  was  given  by  Europeans  to  a  large 


a  Through  mistake,  a  .sentence  of  Herodian,  to  Xva, 
ovTci)  yap  TrpoTepoc  r\  ^oivlkt)  eKaXeiTO,  is  printed  in  the 
Fragmenta  Histnrirnrum  Gra-coritm.  p.  17  (Paris,  1841), 
U  an  extract  from  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  and  is  usually 
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territory  in  South  America,  from  the  Brazil-wood 
which  a  part  of  it  supplied  to  Europe.  "  The  palm- 
tree  is  seen,  as  an  emblem,  on  some  coins  of  Aradus, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon ;  and  there  are  now  several  palm- 
trees  within  the  circuit  of  modern  Tyre,  and  along 
the  coast  at  various  points ;  but  the  tree  is  not  at 
the  present  day  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  country.  The  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was 
Kenaan  (Canaan)  or  Kna,  signifying  lowland,  so 
named  in  contrast  to  the  adjoining  Aram,  i.  e. 
Highland ;  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The  name 
Kenaan  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  Laodicea,  of  the 
time   of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whereon    Laodicea 

is  styled  "a  mother  city  in  Canaan,"   S^^SVV 

^57332  DS.  And  Kna  or  Chna  {Xva)  is  men- 
tioned distinctly  by  Herodian  "  the  grammarian,  as 
the  old  name  of  Phoenicia.  (See  Uepl  fiovripovs 
Ae'leajj,  under  the  word  'Adriva.)  Hence,  as  Phoe- 
nicians or  Canaanit«s  were  the  most  powerful  of  all 
tribes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by 
Joshua,  the  Israelites,  in  speaking  of  their  own 
territory  as  it  was  before  the  conquest,  called  it 
"the  land  of  Canaan." 

The  length  of  coast  to  which  the  name  Phoenicia 
was  applied  varied  at  different  times,  and  may  be 
regarded  under  different  aspects  before  and  after 
the  loss  of  its  independence.  1.  What  may  be 
termed  Phoenicia  Proper  was  a  narrow  undulating 
plain,  extending  from  the  pass  of  Bcis  el-BeijM  or 
Abyad,  the  "  Promontorium  Album"  of  the  an- 
cients, about  six  miles  south,  of  Tyre,  to  the  Nnhr 
el-Aidy,  the  ancient  Pjostrenus,  two  miles  north  of 
Sidon  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  473).  The  plain 
is  only  28  miles  in  length,  and,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  Phoenicia  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, this  may  well  be  added  to  other  instances  in 
Greece,  Italy,  aTid  Palestine,  which  show  how  little 
the  intellectual  influence  of  a  city  or  state  has  de- 
pended on  the  extent  of  its  territory.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  a  mile  (Porter's  Handbook  for 
Syria,  ii.  39G);  but  ne.ar  Sidon,  the  mountains 
retreat  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  ne.ar  Tyre 
to  a  distance  of  five  miles  (Kenrick's  Phnmicia,  p. 
19).  The  whole  of  Phoenicia,  thus  understood,  is 
called  by  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  3,  §  1)  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon,  rh  fxeya  rreSiov  'S.i^wvos 
Tr6\tccs.  In  it,  near  its  northern  extremity,  was 
situated  Sidon,  in  the  north  latitude  of  3o°  34' 
05";  and  scarcely  more  than  17  geographical  miles 
to  the  south  was  Tyre,  in  the  latitude  of  33°  17' 
(Admiral  Smyth's  Mediterranean,  p.  469):  so  that 
in  a  straight  line  those  two  renowned  cities  were 
less  than  20  English  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
Z.arephath,  the  Sarepta  of  the  New  Testament,  was 
situated  between  them,  eight  miles  south  of  Sidon, 
to  which  it  belonged  (1  K.  xvii.  9;  Obad.  20: 
Luke  iv.  26).  2.  A  still  longer  district,  which 
afterwards  became  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Phoenicia,  extended  up  the  coast  to  a  point  marked 
by  the  island  of  Aradus,  and  by  Antaradus  tovfards 
the  north;  the  southern  boundary  remaining  the 
same  as  in  Phoenicia  Proper.  Phoenicia,  thus  de- 
fined, is  estimated  by  INIr.  Grote  (flistofy  of  Greece, 
iii.  354)  to  have  been  about  120  miles  in  length; 
while  its  breadth,  between  Lebanon  arid  the  sea. 


quoted  as  from  Hecataeus.  It  is,  however,  m  fact, 
merely  the  assertion  of  the  grammarian  himself; 
though  it  is  most  probable  that  he  had  in  his  mind 
the  usage  of  Hecataeus. 
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uever  exceeded  20  miles,  and  was  generally  much 
less.  This  estimate  is  most  reasonable,  allowing 
for  the  bends  of  the  coast;  as  the  direct  difterence 
in  latitude  between  Tyre  and  Antaradus  (Tortosa) 
is  equivalent  to  106  English  miles;  and  six  miles 
to  the  south  of  'lyre,  as  already  mentioned,  inter- 
vene before  the  beginning  of  the  pass  of  Rns  el- 
Abyad.  The  claim  of  the  whole  of  this  district  to 
the  name  of  Phoenicia  rests  on  the  probable  fact, 
that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of  the  great  plain 
of  Sidon,  was  occupied  by  rhoenician  colonists; 
not  to  mention  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  political  connection,  however  loose,  between 
all  the  inhabitants  (L)iodorus,  xvi.  41).  Scarcely 
16  geographical  miles  farther  north  than  Sidon  was 
Berytus;  with  a  roadstead  so  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  modern  navigation  that,  under  the 
modern  name  of  Beirut^  it  has  echpsed  both  Sidon 
and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  for  Syria.  Whether 
this  Berytus  was  identical  with  the  Berothah  and 
Berothai  of  Ezekiel  xlvii.  16,  and  of  2  Sam.  viii. 
8,  is  a  disputed  point.  [Berothah.]  Still  farther 
north  was  Byblus,  the  Gebal  of  the  Bible  (Kz. 
xxvii.  9),  inhabited  liy  seamen  and  calkers.  Its 
inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
word  Gibtim,  translated  "  stone-squarers  "  in  the 
authorized  version  of  1  K.  v.  18  (32).  It  still 
retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred  name  of  Jebtil. 
Then  came  Tripolis  (now  Tardbulus),  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Aradus,  with  three  distinct  towns,  each  a  furlong 
apart  from  one  another,  each  with  its  own  walls, 
and  each  named  from  the  city  which  supplied  its 
colonists.  General  meetings  of  the  Phoenicians 
seem  to  have  been  held  at  Tripolis  (Diod.  xvi.  41), 
as  if  a  certain,  local  jealousy  had  prevented  the 
selection  for  this  purpose  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Aradus. 
And  lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north  was 
Aradus  itself,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x.  18,  and  Ez. 
xxvii.  8 ;  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  small  island  near 
the  mainland,  and  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon. 
The  whole  of  Phoenicia  Proper  is  well  watered  l)y 
various  streams  from  the  adjoining  hills :  of  these  the 
two  largest  are  the  Khdsimiyeh,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Tyre  —  the  ancient  name  of  vvhich,  strange  to  say, 
is  not  certain,  though  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  Leontes  —  and  the  Bostreims,  already  men- 
tioned, north  of  Sidon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  although 
now  generally  ill-cultivated;  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sidon  there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards; 
"  and  here,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  are  oranges,  lemons, 
figs,  almonds,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  pomegra- 
nates, pears,  and  bananas,  all  growing  luxuriantly, 
and  forming  a  forest  of  finely-tinted  foliage" 
( Handbook  for  Syri'i.  ii.  .398).  The  havens  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  aftbrded  water  of  sufficient  depth 
'or  all  the  requirements  of  ancient  navigation,  and 
the  neighboring  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its  ex- 
tensive forests,  furnished  what  then  seemed  a  nearly 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building. 
To  the  north  of  Bustrenus,  between  that  river  and 
Beirut,  lies  the  only  bleak  and  barren  part  of 
Phoenicia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  ancient  Tamyras 
or  Damuras,  the  modern  Nahr  ed-Ddmur.  From 
Beirut,  the  plains  are  again  fertile.  The  principal 
streams"  are  the  Lycus,  now  the  Nohr  cl-Ktlb, 
not  far  north  from  BeinU ;  the  Adonis,  now  the 
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»  *  See  notices  of  these  streams  by  Dr.  T.  Laurie, 
formerly  a  missionary  In  Syria,  Bibl.  Sacra  for  July, 
869,  p.  568  ff.  H. 

b  *  Our  Lord  in  the  course  of  his  Peraean  ministry 


Nahr  Ibrahim,  about  five  miles  south  of  Gebal; 
and  the  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  eUKehir,  in 
the  bend  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus. 

In  reference  to  the  period  when  the  Phoenicians 
had  lost  their  independence,  scarcely  any  two  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  give  precisely  the  same  geo- 
graphical boundaries  to  Phoenicia.  Herodotus  uses 
an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  re- 
garded its  northern  extremity  as  corresponding 
with  the  Myriandrian  Bay,  or  Bay  of  Issus  (iv.  38). 
It  is  doubtful  where  exactly  he  conceived  it  to  ter- 
minate at  the  south  (iii.  5).  Ptolemy  is  distinct 
in  making  the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary,  on 
the  north,  and  the  river  Chorseus,  on  the  south. 
The  Chorseus  is  a  small  stream  or  torrent,  south 
of  Mount  Carmel  and  of  the  small  Canaanitish  city 
Dor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
was  confessedly  unable  to  drive  out  (Judg.  i.  27). 
This  southern  line  of  Ptolemy  coincides  very  closely 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  Pliny  the  Elder, 
who  includes  Dor  in  Phoenicia,  though  the  south- 
ern boundary  specified  by  him  is  a  stream  called 
Crocodilun,  now  Nahr  Zurka,  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  Caesarea.  I'liny's  northern  boundary, 
however,  is  different,  as  he  makes  it  include  Antar- 
adus. Again,  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  differs  from  Herodotus,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny. 
by  representing  Phoenicia  as  the  district  between 
Orthosiaand  Pelusium  (xvi.  21),  which  would  make 
it  include  not  only  Mount  Carmel,  but  likewise  Caes- 
area, Joppa,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Philistines. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  Phoenicia  does 
not  occur,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  being  a 
Greek  name.  In  the  .\pocrypha,  it  is  not  defined, 
though  spoken  of  as  being,  with  Coele-Syria,  under 
one  miliUiry  commander  (2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8, 
X.  11;  3  Mace.  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
word  occurs  only  in  three  passages,  Acts  xi.  19, 
XV.  3,  xxi.  2 ;  ^  and  not  one  of  these  affords  a  clew 
as  to  how  far  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  extend. 
On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  possibly  agreed  with 
Strabo;  for  he  expressly  says  that  Ca>sarea  is  sit- 
uated in  Phoenicia  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §  6);  and  although 
he  never  makes  a  similar  statement  respecting 
.Joppa,  yet  he  speaks,  in  one  passage,  of  the  coast 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  as  if  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  exhausted  the  line  of  coast  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  the  north  of  Egypt  {B.  J.  iii.  9, 
§  2).  E.  T. 

PHCENIC'IANS.  The  name  of  the  race 
who  in  earliest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phcenicia, 
and  who  were  the  great  maritime  and  commercial 
people  of  the  ancient  world.  For  many  centuries 
they  bore  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  other 
nations  which  the  Dutch  bore,  though  less  exclu- 
sively, to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  17th  centur\ . 
They  were,  moreover,  preeminent  in  colonization 
as  well  as  in  trade;  and  in  their  settlement  of 
Carthage,  producing  the  greatest  general  of  an- 
tiquity, they  proved  the  most  formidable  of  all 
antagonists  to  Rome  in  its  progress  to  uni\ersal 
empire.  A  complete  history,  therefore,  of  the 
Phoenicians  would  occupy  a  large  extent  of  ground 
which  would  be  foreign  to  the  olijects  of  this  Dic- 
tionary. Still  some  notice  is  desirable  of  sucii  an 
important    people,  who  were  in   one  quarter  the 

(Matt.  XV.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  24)  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
entered  Phcenicia  and  probably  passed  through  Sidon 
itself  Mark,  vii.  31,  where  the  approved  reading  18 
£ia  2i£(oMo;).  U 
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nearest  neighbors  of  the  Israelites,  and  indirectly 
influenced  their  history  in  various  ways.  Without 
dwelling  on  matters  which  belong  more  strictly  to 
the  articles  Tyi:e  and  Sii>on,  it  may  be  proper  to 
touch  on  certain  points  connected  with  the  lan- 
guage, race,  trade,  and  religion  of  the  Phoenicians, 
which  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  Biblical  history 
and  literature.  'Jhe  communication  of  letters  by 
the  Phoenicians  to  the  European  nations  will  like- 
wise deserve  notice. 

I.  The  Phcenician  language  belonged  to  that 
family  of  languages  which,  by  a  name  not  altogether 
liee  Irom  olyection,  but  now  generally  adopted,  is 
called  "  Semitic."'  «  Under  this  name  are  included 
three  distinct  branches:  1st.  Araliic,  to  which 
belongs  ^Ethiopian  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Southern 
Arabic  or  Himyaritic.  2dly.  Aramaic,  the  vernac- 
ular language  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  lew  original  words  of  Christ  which  have 
been  preserved  in  writing  ajjpear  to  have  been 
spoken  (Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  Mark  v.  41 ;  and  mark 
especially  Matt.  xvi.  18,  which  is  not  fully  signifi- 
cant either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew).  Aramaic,  as 
used  in  Christian  literature,  is  called  Syriac,  and  as 
used  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  has  been  very 
generally  called  Chaldee.  3dly.  Hebrew,  in  which 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
composed.  Now  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
to  the  Biblical  student,  connected  with  Phcenician, 
is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  first 
branches,  but  to  the  third ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so 
closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  that  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew, though  different  dialects,  may  practically  be 
regarded  as  the  same  language.  This  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  way:  1st,  in  passages 
which  lia\'e  been  frequently  quoted  (see  especially 
Gesenius's  Monumentu  Scriptural  Lhnjvceque  Plia- 
nicice,  p.  231),  testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship 
of  the  two  languages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in 
whose  time  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a 
living  language.  Jerome,  who  was  a  good  He- 
brew scholar,  after  mentioning,  in  his  Connnenta- 
ries  on  Jeremiah,  lib.  v.  c.  2.5,  that  Carthage  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  proceeds  to  .state  —  "  Unde  et 
Poeni  sermone  corrupto  quasi  Phoeni  appellantur, 
quorum  lingua  Hebraete  lingufe  magna  ex  parte 
confinis  est."  And  Augustine,  who  was  a  native 
of  Africa,  and  a  bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  Tyrian 
colony,  has  left  on  record  a  similar  statement 
several  times.  In  one  passage  he  says  of  the  two 
languages,  "  Istse  linguae  non  multum  inter  se 
diiferunt"  (Qiuestiones  in  nepliiteuchuin,\\\.  16). 
In  another  passage  he  says,  "  Cognatai  sunt  istoe 
linguas  et  vicince,  Hebrsea,  et  Punica,  et  Syra " 
{InJoann.  Tract.  15).  Again,  on  Gen.  xviii.  9,  he 
says  of  a  certain  mode  of  speaking  (Gen.  viii.  9), 
"  Locutio  est,  quam  propterea  Hebraeani  puto,  quia 
et  PunicK  linguae  familiarissinia  est,  in  qua  multa 
invenimus  Hebrseis  verbis  consonantia "  (lib.  i. 
locut.  24).  And  on  another  occasion,  remarking 
on  the  word  Messias,  he  says,  "  quod  verbum  Pun- 


«  So  called  from  the  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x. 
21-29) ;  nearly  all  of  whom,  as  represented  by  nations, 
are  known  to  have  spoken  cognate  languages.  There 
have  been  hitherto  two  ohjecfions  to  the  name  :  1st. 
That  the  language  of  the  Elamites  and  Assyrians  (see 
*er.  22)  belonged  to  a  different  family.  2dly.  That  the 
Phoenicians,  as  Canaanites,  are  derived  from  Ham 
(Uen.  X.  (j).  If  the  recent  interpretations  of  Assyrian 
in.scriptions  are  admitted  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Assyrian  with  Aramaic  or  Syrian,  the  objection  to  the 
woid  "  Semitic  "  nearly  disappears.     Mr.  Max  MUUer, 
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icse  linguae  consonum  est,  siciii  alia  Hehraea  multa 
et  pcene  omnia''''  {Contra  litems  Petiliani,  ii.  c. 
104).  2dly.  These  statements  are  fully  confirnied 
by  a  passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
Piemdus  of  Plautus,  act  v.  scene  1,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  same  race;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian extract  is  undeniably  intelhgilJe  through  He- 
brew to  Hebrew  scholars  (see  Bochart's  Canaan  ; 
and  especially  Gesenius's  Monumenta  FlimnicicB, 
pp.  357-382,  where  the  passage  is  translated  with 
notes,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the  previous 
translation  of  Bochart).  3dly.  The  close  kinship 
of  the  two  languages  is,  moreover,  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  very  many  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian 
names  of  places  and  persons,  which,  destitute  of 
meaning  in  Greek  and  Latin,  through  which  lan- 
guages they  have  become  widely  known,  and  having 
sometimes  in  those  languages  occasioned  false  ety- 
mologies, become  really  significant  in  Hebrew. 
Thus  through  Hebrew  it  is  known  that  Tyre,  as 
Tzor,  signifies  "a  rock,"  referring  doubtless  to  the 
rocky  island  on  which  the  city  was  situated:  that 
Sidon,  as  Tzidun,  means  "  I'ishing  "  or  "  Fishery," 
which  was  probably  the  occupation  of  its  first  set- 
tlers: that  Carthage,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
"  Carthada,"  means  "  New  Town,  "  or  "  Newton :  " 
and  that  Byrsa,  which,  as  a  Greek  name,  suggested 
the  etymological  niythus  of  the  Bull's  Hide  {Aintid, 
i.  300-67),  was  simply  the  citadel  of  Carthage  — 
Carthai/mis  arceni,  as  Virgil  accurately  termed  it: 
the  Carthaginian  name  of  it,  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Bi'pffa,  being  merely  the  Hebrew  word 
Botzrah,  "citadel;  "  identical  with  the  word  called 
Bozrah  in  the  English  Version  sf  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1. 
Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names  of  celebrated 
Carthaginians,  though  sometimes  di.sfigured  by 
(ireek  and  Poman  writers,  acquire  a  meaning. 
Thus  Dido  is  found  to  belong  to  the  same  root  as 
David,''  "beloved;  "  meaning  "his  love,"  or  "  de- 
light;" I.  e.  the  love  or  delight  either  of  Baal  or 
of  her  husband:  Plasdrubal  is  the  man  "whose 
help  Baal  is:"  Hamilcar  the  man  whom  the  god 
"  Milcar  graciously  granted"  (comp.  Hananeel; 
©edSojpos):  and,  with  the  substitution  of  Baal  for 
El  or  God,  the  tjame  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  is 
found  to  be  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with 
the  nan)e  of  Hanniel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  23  as  the  piince  of  the  trilie  of  Manasseh : 
Hanniel  meaning  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hannibal 
the  grace  of  Baal.  4thly.  The  same  conclusion 
ari.ses  from  the  examination  of  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, preserved  to  the  present  day :  all  of  which 
can  be  interpreted,  with  more  or  less  certainty, 
through  Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of  three 
kinds:  1st,  on  gems  and  seals;  2dly,  on  coins  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  of  their  colonies;  3dly,  on 
stone.  The  first  class  are  few,  unimportant,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  uncertain  origin.  The  oldest 
known  coins  with  Phoenician  words  belong  to  Tar- 


a  high  authority  on  such  a  point,  regards  it  as  certain, 
that  the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  li.aby- 
lon,  are  Semitic.  —  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  265. 

b  Movers  and  Fiirst,  supported  by  the  Etymologi- 
cum  Magnum,  adopt  "  nedida,"'  or  "  nedidah,"  as  the 
etymology  of  Dido,  in  the  sense  of  "  travel-tost,"  or 
"  wanderer."  Although  a  po.ssible  derivation,  this 
seems  less  probable  in  itself,  and  less  countenanced  by 
Hebrew  analogies. 
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BUS  and  other  Cilician  cities,  and  \vere  struclc  in 
the  period  of  tlie  Persian  domination.  But  coins 
are  liiievvise  in  existence  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  other 
cities  of  Phoenicia;  thougli  all  such  are  of  later 
date,  and  belong  to  tlie  period  eithei  of  the  Seleu- 
cidiE,  or  of  the  Romans.  Moreover,  other  coins 
have  been  found  belonging  to  cities  in  Sicil}', 
Sardinia,  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  inscriptions  on 
stone  are  either  of  a  public  or  a  private  character. 
The  former  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but 
relate  to  various  subjects:  such,  for  example,  as 
the  deilication  of  a  temple,  or  the  commemoration 
of  a  Nuraidiati  victory  over  the  Romans.  The 
private  inscriptions  were  either  in  the  nature  of 
votive  tablets  erected  as  testimonials  of  gratitude 
to  some  deity,  or  were  sepulchral  memorials  en- 
graven on  tombstones.  Phoenician  inscriptions  on 
stone  have  been  found  not  only  in  all  the  countries 
last  mentioned,  except  Spain,  but  likewise  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus  near  Citium,  in  Malta,  ac  Athens, 
at  Marseilles,  and  at  Sidon." 

II.  Concerning  the  original  race  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  belonged,  nothing  can  be  known  with 
certainty,  because  they  are  found  already  estab- 
lished along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  authentic  histor}',  and  for  centuries  after- 
wards there  is  no  record  of  their  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (vii.  89),  they  said  of  themselves 
in  his  time  that  they  came  in  days  of  old  from  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  —  and  in  this  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  improbable,  as  they 
spoke  a  language  cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians, 
who  inhabited  the  east  coast  of  that  sea ;  and  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Aramaic,  are  seem- 
ingly derived  from  some  one  Semitic  language  now 
lost.  Still  neither  tlie  truth  nor  the  falsehood  of 
the  tradition  can  now  be  proved ;  for  language,  al- 
though aflfording  strong  presumptions  of  race,  is 
not  conclusive  on  the  point,  as  is  shown  by  the 
language  at  present  spoken  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Normans  in  France.  But  there  is  one  j^oint 
respecting  their  race  which  can  be  proved  to  lie  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  and  which  h.as  peculiar 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  Jews,  namely,  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaan- 
ites.  This  remarkable  fact,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians,  leads 
to  some  interesting  results,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  following  circumstances:  1st.  The  native  name 
of  Phoenicia,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  Canaan, 
a  name  signifying  "  lowland  "  [Phcenicia].  This 
was  well  given  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  con- 
trast to  the  elevated  mountain  range  adjoining;  but 
it  would  have  been  inappropriate  to  that  part  of 
Palestine  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  hill-country  (see  Movers,  Das  Phii- 
nizhche  Alterlhum,  Theil  1,  p.  .5);  so  that,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
vasion found  in  Palestine  a  powerful  tribe  called 
the  Canaanites,  and  from  them  called  Palestine 
the  land  of  (Canaan,  it  is  obviously  suggested  that 
the  Canaanites  came  originally  from  the  neighbor- 
ing plain,  called  Canaan,  along  the  sea-coast. 
2dly.  This  is  furtlier  confirmed  through  the  name 
in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian  Phosnicians 
sailed  themselves,  as  attested   by  Augustine,  who 


o  In  1837  a  collection  of  all  Phoenician  inscriptions 
then  known,  with  translations  and  notes,  was  pub- 
lislied  by  Gesenius,  the  ^reat  Hebrew  lexicojnipher, 
*ho  by  his  vast  knowledge  and   unrivaled  clearness 
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states  that  the  peasants  in  his  part  of  Africa,  if 
asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  answer,  ir 
Punic  or  Phoenician,  "  Canaanites."  •"  Interrogati 
rustici  nostri  quid  sint,  Punice  respondentes,  Ca- 
nani,  corrupta  scilicet  sicut  in  talibus  una  littera 
(accurate  enim  dicere  debebant  Chanani)  quid  aliud 
respondent  quam  Chanansei  "  {Opera  Omnia ,  iv. 
1235;  Exposit.  Kp'tst.  ad  Rum.  §  13).  3dly.  The 
conclusion  thus  suggested  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  tradition  that  the  nameS  of  persons  and  places 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  —  not  only  when  the  Israel- 
ites invaded  it,  but  likewise  previously,  when  "there 
were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,"  and  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  visited  it  —  were  Phoenician  or  Hebrew : 
such,  for  example,  as  Abimelek,  "  Father  of  the 
king"  (Gen.  XX.  2);  Melchizedek,  "  King  of  right- 
eousness "  (xiv.  18):  Kirjath-sepher,  "  city  of  the 
book"  (Josh.  XV.  15). 

As  this  obviously  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hebrews  adapted  Phoenician  as  their  own  language, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  called  the  Hebrew 
language  was  in  fact  "  the  language  of  Canaan," 
as  a  prophet  called  it  (Is.  xix.  18),  and  this  not 
merely  poetically,  but  literally  and  in  philological 
truth ;  and  as  this  is  repugnant  to  some  precon- 
ceived notions  respecting  the  peculiar  people,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  Israelites  might  not 
liave  translated  Canaanitish  names  into  Hebrew. 
(_)n  this  hypothesis  the  names  now  existing  in  the 
Bilile  for  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
would  not  be  the  original  names,  but  merely  the 
translations  of  those  names.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  1st.  That  there  is  not  the  slightest  di- 
rect mention,  nor  any  indirect  trace,  in  the  Bible, 
of  any  such  translation.  2dly.  That  it  is  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew  practice  in 
other  cases;  as,  for  example,  in  reference  to  the 
names  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  (perhaps  of  a  for- 
eign dynasty)  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sennacherili,  or 
of  the  Persian  monarchs  Darius,  Ahasuerus,  Arta- 
xerxes,  which  remain  unintelligible  in  Heljrew,  and 
can  only  be  understood  through  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages. 3dly.  That  there  is  an  absolute  silence  in 
the  Bilile  as  to  there  having  been  any  diflt;rence 
whate\er  in  language  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  (Janaanites,  although  in  other  cases  where  a 
difference  existed,  that  dift'eronce  is  somewhere  al- 
luded to,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
5,  cxiv.  1),  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xxxvi.  11),  and  the 
Chaldees  (Jer.  v.  15).  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Ca- 
naanites there  was  stronger  reason  for  alluding  to 
it;  and  without  some  allusion  to  it,  if  it  had  ex- 
isted, the  narration  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Joshua  would  have  been  sin- 
gularly inq)erfect. 

It  remains  to  be  added  on  this  point,  that  al- 
though the  previous  language  of  the  Hebrews  must 
be  mainly  a  matter  for  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  Pentateuch  to  suppose 
that  they  spoke  originally  Aramaic.  They  came 
through  Abraham,  according  to  their  traditions, 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  Mesopotamia,  where 
Aramaic  at  a  later  period  is  known  to  have  been 
spoken  ;  they  are  instructed  in  Deuteronomy  to  say 
that  an  Arama'an  (Syrian)  ready  to  perish  was 
their  father  (xxvi.  5);  anS  the  two  earliest  words 
of  Aramaic  contained  in  the  Bible,   Yeyar  sahadu- 


has  done  more  than  any  one  scholar  since  Buxtorf 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew.  His  opinion  on  the 
relation  of  Phoenician  to  Hebrew  is  :  "  Oumino  hoo 
tenendum  eat,  pleraque  et  paene  omnia  cum  Hebrseis 
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thd,  are,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Laban,  the  son  of  Abraham's  brother, 
and  first  cousin  of  Isaac  (xxxi.  47)." 

III.  In  regard  to  Phoenician  trade,  as  connected 
with  the  Israelites,  the  following  points  are  worthy 
of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of  David,  not  one  of 
the  twelve  tribes  seems  to  have  possessed  a  single 
harbor  on  the  sea-coast :  it  was  impossible  therefore 
that  they  could  become  a  commercial  people.  It  is 
true  that  according  to  Judg.  i.  31,  combined  with 
Josh.  xix.  26,  Accho  or  Acre,  with  its  excellent  har- 
bor, had  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher;  but 
from  the  same  passage  in  Judges  it  seems  certain 
that  the  tribe  of  Asher  did  not  really  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Acre,  which  cuntinned  to  be  held  by  the 
Canaanites.  However  wistfully,  therefore,  the  Is- 
raelites might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
neighbors  the  Phoenicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with 
them  in  this  respect  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
from  the  time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an 
opening  for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites. 
The  command  of  Ezion-gel)er  near  Elath,  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  enabled  them  to  engage  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea.  As  they  were  novices,  how- 
ever, at  sailing,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
owing  to  its  currents,  winds,  and  rocks,  is  danger 
ous  even  to  modern  sailors,  and  as  the  Phoenicians, 
during  the  period  of  the  independence  of  ICdom, 
were  probably  allowed  to  trade  from  Ezion-geber, 
it  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre  to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  Ezion- 
geber  on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  results 
seem  to  have  been  strikingly  successful.  The  Jews 
and  Phoenicians  made  profitable  voyages  to  Ophir 
in  Arabia,  whence  gold  was  imported  into  Judasa 
in  large  quantities ;  and  once  in  three  years  still 
longer  voyages  were  made,  by  vessels  which  may 
possibly  have  touched  at  Ophir,  though  their  im- 
ports were  not  only  gold,  but  likewise  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,  1  K.  x.  22.  [Takshish.] 
There  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  a  great 
direct  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ver.  27),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
reached  an  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of 
the  tribes  had  been  maintained,  the  whole  sea-coast 
of  Palestine  would  have  afforded  additional  sources 
of  revenue  through  trade;  and  perhaps  even  ulti- 
mately the  "  great  plain  of  Sidon  "  itself  might 
have  formed  part  of  the  united  empire.  But  if  any 
possibilities  of  this  kind  existed,  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  ten  tribes;  a 
heavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew  race  has  never 
yet  recovered  during  a  period  of ,  nearly  3000 
years.'' 

2.  After  the  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  any  commercial  relation  between  the 
Israelites  and  Phoenicians  until  a  relation  is  brought 


convenire,  sive  radices  spectas  sive  verborum  et  forman- 
dorum  etflectendorum  rationem  "  {Mon.  Phcen.  p  3.3.5). 
«  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  philologers  tbat 
neither  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  nor  Arabic,  is  derived  the 
one  from  the  other  ;  just  as  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  (See  Lewis,  On  the 
Romance  Languagtf.  p.  42).  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, which  of  the  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Arabic,  is  likely  to  resemble  most  the  original  Se- 
mitic language.  Fiirst,  one  of  the  best  Aramaic  schol- 
ars now  living,  is  in  favor  of  Aramaic  {Lehrgebaude  cler 
Aram'dischen  Idiome,  p.  2).  But  his  opinion  has  been 
strongly  impugned  in  favor  of  Hebrew  (Bleek's  Einlei- 
tung  in  das  A.  T.  p.  76). 
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to  notice,  by  no  means  brotherly,  as  in  the  fleets 
which  navigated  the  Ked  Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers,  but  humiliating  and  exas- 
perating, as  between  the  buyers  and  the  bought. 
The  relation  is  meant  which  existed  between  the 
two  nations  when  Israelites  were  sold  as  slaves  by 
Phoenicians.  It  was  a  custom  in  antiquity,  when 
one  nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mer- 
chants to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  hostile 
camps,  in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war  as 
slaves.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
a  large  army  was  sent  by  Lysias  to  invade  and  sub- 
due the  land  of  Judah,  it  is  related  that  "  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  hearing  the  fame  of  them, 
took  silver  and  gold  very  much  with  servants,  and 
came  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  children  of  Israel 
for  slaves  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  41),  and  when  it  is  re- 
lated that,  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  the  enormous  number  of  40,000 
men  were  slain  in  battle,  it  is  added  that  there 
were  "  no  fewer  sold  than  slain  "  (2  Mace.  v.  14; 
Credner's  Jod.  p.  240).  Now  this  practice,  which 
is  thus  illustrated  by  details  at  a  nmch  later  pe- 
riod, undoubtedly  prevailed  in  earlier  times  (Odys- 
sey, XV.  427;  Herod,  i.  1),  and  is  alluded  to  in  a 
threatening  manner  against  the  Phoenicians  by  the 
prophets  (Joel  iii.  4,  and  Am.  i.  9,  10),  about  800 
years  before  Christ."^  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  state  of  things  may  be  thus  explained.  Af- 
ter the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  friendly  relation  between  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  the  Phoenicians:  the  interest  of  the 
latter  rather  led  them  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  the  Israelitish  king, 
Ahab,  had  a  Sidonian  princess  as  his  wife  (1  K. 
xvi.  31).  Now,  not  improbably  in  consequence  of 
these  relations,  when  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah 
endeavored  to  restore  the  trade  of  the  .Jews  in  the 
Ked  Sea,  and  for  this  puqwse  built  large  ships  at 
Ezion-geber  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold,  he  did  not  ad- 
mit the  Phoenicians  to  any  participation  in  the  ven- 
ture, and  when  king  Ahaziah,  Ahab's  son,  asked  to 
have  a  share  in  it,  his  request  was  distinctly  refused 
(1  K.  xxii.  48,  49).  That  attempt  to  renew  the 
trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Ked  Sea  failed,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat's  son,  Edom  re- 
volted from  Judah  and  established  its  indepen- 
dence; so  that  if  the  Phoenicians  wished  to  de- 
spatch trading-vessels  from  Ezion-geber,  Edom  was 
the  power  which  it  was  mainly  their  interest  to  con- 
ciliate, and  not  Judah.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Phoenicians  seem,  not  only  to  have  purchased 
and  to  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and  probably  in 
some  instances  to  have  kidnapped  inhabitants  of  Ju- 
dah, but  even  to  have  sold  them  to  their  enemies  the 
lulomites  (Joel,  Amos,  as  above).  This  was  re- 
garded with  reason  as  a  departure  from  the  old 
brotherly  covenant,  when  Hiram  was  a  great  lover 


'>  After  the  disruption,  the  period  of  union  was 
looked  back  to  with  endless  longing. 

c  In  Joel  iii.  6  (Heb.  iv.  6),  ''  sons  of  the  lonians,"' 
i.  e.  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  natural  translation  of 
Ennei-Yaivanim.  But  there  is  a  Yawan  mentioned  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  is  still  a  Yawan  in  Yemen : 
and  both  Cridner  and  Fiirst  think  that,  looking  to  Am. 
i.  9,  an  Arabian  people,  and  not  Grecians,  are  here  al- 
luded to.  The  threat,  however,  of  selling  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  turn  to  the  Sabseans,  "  a  people  far  off,"  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Yawanim  were  not  ''  fiir  off," 
tends  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  Yawanim  were 
near  the  Sabseans,  as  they  would  have  been  in  Ar&lna 
Felix.     [See  Javan,  Sons  op,  Amer.  ed.] 
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of  David,  and  subsequently  had  the  most  friendly 
sotnniercial  relations  with  David's  son :  and  tiiis 
may  be  regarded  as  the  original  foundation  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Helirew  propliets  towards  Phoeni- 
cian Tyre.     (Is.  xxiii.;  Ez.  xxviii.) 

3.  The  only  other  notice  in  tlie  Old  Testament 
of  trade  between  the  Ph(eniciaiis  and  tlie  Israelites 
is  in  the  account  given  by  the  propliet  Ezeliiel  of 
the  trade  of  'I'yre  (xxvii.  17).  While  this  account 
supplies  valuable  information  respecting  the  various 
conmiercial  dealings  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Phoe- 
nician cities  [Tyke],  it  likewise  makes  direct  men- 
tion of  the  exports  to  it  from  Palestine.  These 
were  wheat,  honey  (/.  e.  sirup  of  grapes),  oil,  and 
balm.  The  export  of  wheat  deserves  attention  (con- 
cerning the  other  exports,  see  Honky,  Oil,  Balm), 
because  it  shows  how  important  it  must  have  lieen 
to  the  Phoenicians  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  their  Hebrew  neighbors,  and  especially  with 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  wheat  is 
called  wheat  of  Mimiith,"  which  was  a  town  of  the 
Ammonites,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  only  once 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible:  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Minnith  was  a  great  inland  empo- 
rium, where  large  purchases  of  corn  were  made,  or 
whether  the  wheat  in  its  neighborhood  was  pecul- 
iarly good,  and  gave  its  name  to  all  wheat  of  a  cer- 
tain fineness  in  quality.  Still,  whatever  may  be  the 
correct  explanation  respecting  Minnith,  the  only 
countries  siiecified  for  exports  of  wheat  are  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  it  was  through  the  territory  of  Is- 
rael that  the  wheat  would  be  imported  into  Phoeni- 
cia. It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  in  his  Hisloricul 
Researches,  ii.  117,  that  the  fact  of  Palestine  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia,  explains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  that  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  countries.  He  observes 
that  with  many  of  the  other  adjoining  nations  the 
Jews  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  warfare; 
but  that  they  never  once  en'4ai;eil  in  hostilities  with 
their  nearest  neighbors  the  Pliienicians.  The  fact 
itself  is  certaiidy  worthy  of  special  not'ce:  and  is 
the  more  remarkaljle  us  there  were  not  wanting 
tempting  occasions  for  the  interference  of  the  Phce- 
nicians  in  Palestine  if  they  had  desired  it.  When 
Elijah  at  the  brook  Kishon,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Tyre, 
put  to«death  450  prophets  of  Baal  (1  K.  xviii.  40), 
we  can  well  conceive  the  agitation  and  anger  which 
such  a  deed  must  have  produced  at  Tyre.  And  at 
Sidon,  more  especially,  which  was  only  twenty 
miles  iiirther  distant  from  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
the  first  impulse  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been 
to  march  forth  at  once  in  i)attle  array  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Jezebel,  their  own  princess,  in  behalf 
of  Baal,  their  Phoenician  god.  When  again  after- 
wards, by  means  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  .lehu 
was  enabled  to  massacre  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in 
the  land  of  Israel,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  hitelli- 
gence  was  received  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  other 
cities  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  horror 
and  indignation  to  that  with  which  the  news  of  the 
Massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  received 
in  all  Protestant  countries;  and  there  must  have 
been  an  intense  desire  in  the  Phoenicians,  if  they 
had  the  power,  to  invade  the  territories  of  Israel 
without  delay  and   inflict  signal  chastisement  on 
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a  In  ver.  17  the  word  "  Pannag  "  occurs,  which  is 
not  found  elsftwhere.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  like  Minnith,  or  the 
name  of  an  article  of  food  ;  "  sweet  cake,"'  for  example. 


Jehu  (2  K.  X.  18-28).  The  fact  that  Israel  wa." 
their  granary  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  ele- 
ment in  restraining  the  Phoenicians,  even  on  occa- 
sions such  as  these;  but  probalily  still  deeper  mo- 
tives were  likewise  at  work.  It  seems  to  have  been 
part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Phoenician  cities  to 
avoid  attempts  to  make  conquests  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  For  this  there  were  excellent  reasons  ii 
the  position  of  their  small  territory,  which  with  the 
range  of  Lebanon  on  one  side  as  a  barrier,  and  the 
sea  on  the  other,  was  easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy 
power  having  command  of  the  sea,  against  second 
or  third  rate  powers,  but  for  the  same  reason  was 
not  well  situated  for  offensive  war  on  the  land  side. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  pacific  policy  was  their 
manifest  interest  as  a  connnercial  nation,  unless  by 
war  they  were  morally  certain  to  obtain  an  i)npor- 
tant  accession  of  territory,  or  unless  a  warlike  pol- 
icy was  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  for- 
midable preponderance  of  any  one  great  neighbor. 
At  last,  indeed,  they  even  carried  their  system  of 
non-intervention  in  continental  wars  too  far,  if  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  them  by  any  alliances 
in  Syria  and  Coele-Syria  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  great 
empire.  For  from  that  moment  their  ultimate 
doom  was  certain,  and  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
iiine  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  hour  when  they 
would  lose  their  independence.  But  too  little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  their  history  to  warrant  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  might  at  any  time  by 
any  course  of  policy  have  raised  up  a  Ijarrier  against 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldees. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a  subject 
of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity  in  details, 
but  of  its  general  features  as  bearing  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a  Pantheistical 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  its 
most  philosophical  shadowing  forth  of  the  Supreme 
powers,  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  pioduction.  In  its 
popular  form,  it  was  especially  a  worship  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  or,  as  it  might  have 
been  expressed  according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the 
seveTi  planets  —  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the 
most  natural,  form  of  idolatry  ever  presented  to  the 
human  imagination.  These  planets,  however,  were 
not  regarded  as  lifeless  globes  of  matter,  obedient 
to  physical  laws,  but  as  intelligent  animated  powers, 
influencing  the  human  will,  and  controlling  human 
destinies.  An  account  of  the  difterent  Phoenician 
gods  named  in  the  Bible  will  be  found  elsewhere 
[see  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Asherah,  etc.] ;  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  effects  which 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  worshipped  in  Phoe- 
nicia produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  their  worship  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  Polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  is  the 
general  tendency  of  trade,  by  making  merchants 
acquainted  with  different  countries  and  various 
modes  of  thought,  to  eidarge  the  mind,  to  promote 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and,  in  addition,  by  the 
wealth  which  it  diffiises,  to  afford  opportunities 
in  various  ways  for  intellectual  culture.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  owing  to  these  circiun- 
stances,   the  Phoenicians,  as   a   great  commercial 

Perhaps  no  one  can  really  do  more  than  to  make  a 
guess  on  the  point.  The  evidence  for  each  meaning  is 
inconclusive. 
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people,  were  more  generally  intelligent,  and,  as  we 
should  now  say,  civilized,  than  the  inland  agri- 
cultural population  of  Palestine.  When  the  sim- 
ple-minded Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a 
people  more  versatile  and,  apparently,  more  en- 
lightened than  themselves,  but  who  nevertheless, 
either  ni  a  philosophical  or  in  a  popular  form, 
admitted  a  system  of  Polytheism,  an  influence 
would  lie  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to  make 
them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to  their  own 
one  God,  Jehovah,  however  transcendant  his  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  morose.  It  is  in  some  such 
way  that  we  must  account  for  the  astoi.'lshing  fact 
that  Solomon  himself,  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  to  whom  Jehovah  is  expressly  stated  to  ha\e 
appeared  twice  —  once,  not  long  after  his  marriage 
with  an  Egyptian  princess,  on  the  night  after  his 
sacrificing  1,000  burnt  oflierings  on  the  high  place 
of  Gibeon,  and  the  second  time,  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Temple — should  have  been  so  far  be- 
guiled by  his  wives  in  his  old  age  as  to  become  a 
Polytheist,  worshipping,  anjong  other  deities,  the 
Phoenician  or  Sidonian  goddess  Ashtaroth  (1  K. 
iii.  1-5,  ix.  2.  xi.  1-5).  This  is  not  for'a  moment 
to  be  so  interpreted,  as  if  he  ever  ceased  to  worship 
Jehovah,  to  whom  he  had  erected  the  magnificent 
Temple,  which  in  history  is  so  generally  connected 
with  Solomon's  name.  Probably,  according  to  his 
own  erroneous  conceptions,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
himself  as  a  loyal  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  deemed  this  not  incompatible  with 
sacrificing  at  the  altars  of  other  gods  likewise. 
Still  the  fact  remains,  that  Solomon,  who  by  his 
Temple  in  its  ultimate  results  did  so  much  for 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God,  died 
himself  a  practical  Polytheist.  And  if  this  was 
the  case  with  him.  Polytheism  in  other  sovereigns 
of  inferior  excellence  can  excite  no  surprise.  With 
such  an  example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Ahab,  an  essentially  bad  man,  should  after  his 
marriage  with  a  Sidonian  princess  not  only  openly 
tolerate,  but  encourage,  the  worship  of  Baal; 
though  it  is  to  be  remembered  even  in  him,  that 
he  did  not  disavow  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  but, 
when  rebuked  by  his  great  antagonist  Elijah,  he 
rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  on  his  flesh,  and 
showed  other  signs  of  contrition  evidently  deemed 
sincere  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  xxi.  27-29).  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  generally  that  although,  before  the  refor- 
mation of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.),  Polytheism  prevailed 
in  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  intense  and  universal  in  Israel,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  greater  jjroximity  to 
Phoenicia:  and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if 
it  had  set  the  bad  example  to  Judah  (2  K.  xvii. 
19;  Jer.  iii.  8):  though,  considering  the  example 
of  Solomon,  this  catmot  be  accepted  as  a  strict 
historical  statement. 

2.  Tlie  Phoenician  religion  was  likewise  in  other 
respects  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
being  in  some  points  essentially  demoralizing.  For 
example,  it  sanctioned  the  dreadful  superstition  of 
burning  children  as  sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god. 
"They  have  built  also,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  (xix.  5),  "the  high  places  of  Baal,  to 
burn  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto 
Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither 
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came  it  into  my  mind  "  (comp.  Jer.  xxxii.  35). 
This  horrible  custom  was  probably  in  its  origin 
founded  on  the  idea  of  sacrificing  to  a  god  what 
was  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  sup- 
pliant;" but  it  could  not  exist  without  having  a 
tendency  to  stiile  natural  feelings  of  affection,  and 
to  harden  the  heart.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
first  adopted  otherwise  than  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Phoenician  race;  but  grown-up  men  and  grown-up 
nations,  with  their  moral  feelings  in  other  respects 
cultivated,  are  often  the  slaves  in  particular  points 
of  an  early-implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  tliat,  more  than  250  years  after  the  death 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Carthaginians,  when  their  city 
was  besieged  by  Agathocles,  offered  as  burnt  sacri- 
fices to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  pulilic  expense, 
200  boys  of  the  highest  aristocracy;  and,  subse- 
quently, when  they  had  obtained  a  victory,  sacri- 
ficed the  most  beautiful  captives  in  the  like  maimer 
(Diod.  XX.  14,  G5).  If  such  things  were  possible 
among  the  Carthaginians  at  a  period  so  much  later, 
it  is  easily  conceivable  how  common  the  practice 
of  sacrificing  children  may  have  been  at  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  among  the  Phoenicians  generally:  and 
if  this  were  so,  it  would  have  been  certain  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Israehtes  who  worshipped  the  same 
Phoenician  gods;  especially  as,  owing  to  the  inter- 
marriages of  their  forefathers  with  Canaanites, 
there  were  probably  few  Israelites  who  may  not 
have  had  some  Phoenician  blood  in  their  veins 
(Judg.  iii.  5).  Again,  parts  of  the  Phoenician 
religion,  especially  the  worship  of  Astarte,  tended 
to  encourage  dissoluteness  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  and  even  to  sanctify  impurities  of  the  most 
abominable  description.  Connected  with  her  tem- 
ples and  images  there  were  male  and  female  prosti- 
tutes, whose  polluted  gains  formed  part  of  the 
sacred  fund  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
goddess.  And,  to  complete  the  deification  of  im- 
moralit}',  they  were  even  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  consecrated."  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly 
how  deeply  this  baneful  example  had  eaten  into  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  the  people,  notwithstanding 
positive  prohibitions  and  the  repeated  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  than  the  almost 
incredible  fact  that,  previous  to  the  reformation  of 
Josiah,  this  class  of  persons  was  aUowed  to  have 
houses  or  tents  close  to  the  Temple  of  J«hovah, 
whose  treasury  was  perhaps  even  replenished  by 
their  gains.  (2  K.  xxiii.  7:  Deut.  xxiii.  17,  18;  1  K. 
xiv.  24,  XV.  12,  xxii.  46;  Hos.  iv.  14;  Job  xxxvi.  14; 
Lucian,  Lucius,   c.  35;     De  Bed  Syrd,  cc.  27,  51 ; 

Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  tt^^rj,  p- 1196 ;  Movers, 
Plioiil.zier,  i.  678,  &c. ;  Spencer,  De  Lef/ibus  Ut- 
hvceorum,  i.  561.) 

V.  The  most  important  intellectual  invention  of 
man,  that  of  letters,  was  universally  asserted  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  earliast 
written  statement  on  the  subject  is  in  Herodotus, 
V.  57,  58,  who  incidentally,  in  giving  an  account 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  says  that  they 
were  by  race  Gephyrsz'ans;  and  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained by  inquiry  that  the  GephyTseans  were  Phoe- 
nicians, amongst  those  Phoenicians  who  came  over 
with  Cadmus*  into  Boeotia,  and  instructing  the 


a  Whatever  else  the  arrested  sacritice  of  Isaac  sym- 
bolizes (Gen.  xxii.  13),  it  likewise  symbolizes  the  sub- 
gtitution  in  sacrifices  of  the  inferior  animals  for  chil- 
Iren.     Faith,  if  commanded,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 


even  children ;  but  the  Hebrews  were  spared  this 
dreadful  triiil,  and  were  permitted  to  substitute  sheep, 
and  goats,  and  bulls. 

h  In  Hebrew  there  is  a  root  Kadam,  from  which  is 
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Greeks  in  many  other  arts  and  sciences,  taught  them 
likewise  letters.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to 
believe,  as  many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the 
Phoenicians  invented  letters. 

"  Phoenices  primi,  fanriEe  si  creditur,  ausi 
Maasuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  figuris." 

LucAN'S  Pliarsal.  iii.  220,  221. 

This  belief,  however,  was  not  universal;  and  Pliny 
the  elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  they  were 
of  Assyrian  oritjin,  while  he  relates  the  opinion  of 
(jellius  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Eijyptiaiis, 
and  of  others  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Syrians  {N(U.  Hist.  vii.  57).  Now,  as  Fhosnician 
has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  the  same  language  as 
Hebrew,  the  question  arises  whether  Hebrew  throws 
any  light  on  the  time  or  the  mode  of  the  invention 
of  letters,  on  the  question  of  who  hivented  •  them, 
or  on  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  communicated  to  the  (ireeks 
by  the  Phoenicians.  The  answer  is  as  follows: 
Hebrew  literature  is  as  silent  as  Greek  literature 
respecting  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  let- 
ters, and  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  inventors; 
but  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
are  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians coniTuunicated  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
the  Greeks:  for  many  of  the  names  of  letters  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  though  without  meaning  in  Greek, 
have  a  meaning  in  the  corresponding  letters  of 
Hebrew.  For  example:  the  four  first  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta, 
are  not  to  \>&  explained  through  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; but  the  corresponding  four  first  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  namely,  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel, 
Daleth,  being  essentially  the  same  words,  are  to  be 
explained  in  Hebrew.  Thus  in  Hebrew  Aleph  or 
Eleph  means  an  ox;  Beth  or  Bayith  a  house; 
Gamal  a  camel;  and  Deleth  a  door.  And  the 
same  is  essentially,  though  not  always  so  clearly,  the 
ca^e  with  almost  all  the  sixteen  earliest  Greek  letters 
said  to  have  been  brought  over  from  Phoenicia  by 
Cadmus,  ABFAEFlKAMNOnPST;"  and 
called  on  this  accovint  Phoenician  or  Cadmeian 
letters  {Ihrodol.  1.  c. ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  57; 
Jelf  s  Greek  Gram.  i.  2).  Moreover,  as  to  writing, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially  the  same 
as  Phoenician,  agree  closely  with  ancient  Greek 
letters  —  a  fact  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the 
Phoenicians,  as  the  Phoenicians  might  possibly  have 
received  them  from  the  Greeks;  but  which,  viewed 
in  connection  with  Greek  traditions  on  the  subject, 
and  with  the  significance  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew, 
seems  reasonably  conclusive  that  the  letters  were 
transported  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  It  is  true 
that  modern  Hebrew  writing  and  the  later  Greek 
writing  of  antiquity  have  not  much  resemblance 
to  each  other;  but  this  is  owing  partly  to  gradual 
changes  in  the  writing  of  Greek  letters,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  character  in  which  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  now  printed,  called  the  Assyrian  or 
square  character,  was  not  the  one  originally  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  have  been  learnt  in 


Kedem,  a  noun  with  the  double  meaning  of  the  "  East '' 
and  "ancient  time."  With  the  former  sense,  Cadmus 
(night  mean  "  Kastern,"  or  one  from  the  East,  like  the 
name  "  Norman,'"  or  "Fleming," or,  still  more  closely, 
the  "  Western,"  or  "  Southern,"  in  English.  With  the 
latter  sense  for  Kedem,  tlie  name  would  mean  "  Olden  " 
or  "  Antient,"  and  an  etymological  significance  might 
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the  Babylonian  Captivity,  and  afterwards  grad- 
ually adopted  by  them  on  their  return  to  Palestuie. 
(Gesenius,  Gescltichte  der  Ihbruisdien  Spruche 
■ami  Sdtrifl,  p.  150.) 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
some  clew  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew 
and  tlie  Phoenician  characters,  which  evidently 
aimed,  although  very  rudely,  like  the  drawing  of 
very  young  children,  to  represent  the  object  which 
the  name  of  the  letter  signified.  'I'hus  the  e.arliest 
.\Iplia  has  some  vague  resemblance  to  an  ox's  head, 
Gimel  to  a  camel's  back,  Daleth  to  the  door  of  a 
tent,  Vau  to  a  hook  or  peg.  Again,  the  written 
letters,  called  respectively.  Lamed  (an  ox  goad), 
Ayin  (an  eye),  Qoph  (the  back  of  the  he.ad).  Reish 
or  Koash  (the  head),  and  Tav  (a  cross),  are  all  ef- 
forts, more  or  less  successful,  to  portray  the  things 
signified  by  the  names.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
equally  true  of  Egyptian  phonetic  hieroglyphics; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  in  this  way  the  formation  of  an 
alphabet,  when  the  idea  of  representing  the  com- 
ponent sounds  or  half-sounds  of  a  word  by  figures 
was  once  conceived.  But  the  original  idea  of  thus 
representing  sounds,  though  peculiarly  felicitous, 
was  by  no  means  obvious,  and  millions  of  men 
lived  and  died  without  its  occurring  to  any  one  of 
them. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
observe  that,  although  so  many  letters  of  the  (Jreek 
alphabet  have  a  meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician, 
yet  their  Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician,  but  in  the  Aramaic  form.  There  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic,  called  by 
grammarians  the  status  emp/iaticus,  in  which  the 

termination  a  (S  )  is  added  to  a  noun,  modify- 
ing it  according  to  certain  laws.  Originally  this 
termination  was  probably  identical  with  the  defi- 
nite article  "ha";  which,  instead  of  being  pre- 
fixed, w,as  subjoined  to  the  noun,  as  is  the  case  now 
with  the  definite  article  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages. This  form  in  a  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
oldest  specimen  of  Aramaic  in  the  Bible,  Ytgar 
sah<iduthd,  in  Genesis  xxxi.  47,  where  sahaduth, 
testimony,  is  used  by  Laban  in  the  status  vniphat- 
iciis.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  names  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  "  Cadmeian  letters  " 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in  this  Aramaic  form, 
such  as  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  Kta,  Theta, 
Iota,  Kappa,  Lambda;  and  although  this  fact  by 
itself  is  not  sufficient  to  support  an  elaborate  theory 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  in  favor,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
of  the  conjecture  that  when  the  Greeks  originally 
received  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names  by 
which  the  several  letters  were  taught  to  them  were 
Aramaic.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Ge- 
senius, that  the  Greeks  themselves  made  the  addi- 
tion in  all  these  cases,  in  order  to  give  the  words  a 
Greek  termination,  as  "  they  did  with  other  Phoe- 
nician words  as  melet,  /j.d\6a,  nevel,  j/aySAa."  If, 
however,  a  fi.st  is  examined  of  Phanician  words 
naturalized  in  Greek,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the 

be  given  to  a  line  of  Sophocles,  in  which  Cadmus  is 
mentioned ;  — 

il  reKva  KdSnov  tov  ndXai  I'e'a  rpoi^rj. 

CE'lip.  Tiir.  1. 
a  The  sixth  letter,  aftcrwiu-ils    disusi'd,    and    now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Digannn.i  (from  Dio- 
nysius,  i.  20),  was   unquestionably   the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  letter  Vau  (a  hook). 
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ending  in  o  has  been  the  favorite  mode  of  accom- 
modating them  to  the  (jreek  language.  For  ex- 
ample, the  following  sixteen  words  are  specified  by 
Bleek  {Einleituiuj  in  das  A.  7'.,  p.  69),  as  having 
been  communicated  through  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
Greeks :  vdpSos  =  nered ;  KLvyd/xwixov  =  kinna- 
mon;  criiir<petpus  =Siippir;  ixvppu,,  /ivpoc  =  mor; 
Kaffia,  Kaaaia  =  ketziah  ;  vaacDiros  =  ezov  ; 
Xi^avos,  Xi^avojTos  =  levonah;  jivacTos  =  butz; 
/cU(Ui:'or  ^=  kaui moll ;  fxdvva  =  man;  <pvKOS  =^ 
puk;  (rvKa/jiivos  =  shikmah;  va/3Ao  =  nevel; 
Ktj'u^a  =  kiiiiior;  Ka;U7jA.os  =  gamal;  ap'pa^div 
=  eravoii.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  these  six- 
teen, only  four  end  in  a  in  Greek  which  have  not 
a  similar  termination  in  Hebrew;  and,  of  these 
four,  one  is  a  late  Alexandrine  translation,  and  two 
are  names  of  musical  instruments,  which,  very 
probably,  may  first  have  been  communicated  to 
Greeks,  through  Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.  And, 
under  any  ciicunistaiices,  the  proportion  of  the 
Phoenician  words  which  end  in  a  in  Greek  is  too 
small  to  warrant  the  inference  that  any  common 
practice  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  wiU  account 
for  the  seeming  fact  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen 
Cadmeian  letters  are  in  the  Aramaic  stiUus  einpliat- 
icus.  The  inference,  therefore,  iiom  their  endings 
in  a  remains  unshaken.  Still  this  must  not  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet 
was  invented  by  those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage. This  is  a  wholly  distinct  question,  and  far 
more  obscure ;  though  much  deference  on  the  point 
is  due  to  the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  who,  from  the 
internal  «  evidence  of  the  names  of  the  Semitic  let- 
ters, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
invented  by  the  Phoenicians  {Paldograptde,  p. 
294). 

Literature.  —  In  English,  see  Kenrick's  Phm- 
nicia,  London,  18.55:  in  Latin,  the  second  part  of 
Bochart's  Geoyrapfiia  Sacra,  under  the  title  "Ca- 
naan," and  Gesenius'  work,  Scripturce  Linyimque 
PlKBtiicice  Moimmenta  qiwtqiwt  supersunl,  Lipsise, 
1837 :  in  German,  the  exhaustive  work  of  Movers, 
JDie  Phoiiizier,  and  Das  Plioidzische  Alterthum, 
5  vols.,  Berlin,  1841-1856 ;  an  article  on  the  same 
subject  by  Movers,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclo- 
2)dclie,  and  an  article  in  the  same  work  by  Gesenius 
on  PaldOffrapliie.  See  likewise,  Gesenius'  Ges- 
chichte  der  Hebrdischen  Sprache  und  SchriJ't, 
Leipzig,  1815:  Bleek's  EinUitung  in  das  Alte  I'es- 
iament,  Berlin,  1800.  Phoenician  inscriptions  dis- 
covered since  the  time  of  Gesenius  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Judas,  Etude  demonstratire  de  la  lanyiie 
Phenicienne  et  de  la  hmi/ue  Lihijque,  Paris,  1847, 
and  forty-five  other  inscriptions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Alibe  Bourgade,  Paris,  1852,  ibl.  In 
1845  a  votive  tablet  was  discovered  at  Marseilles, 
respecting  which  see  Movers'  Phcenizische  Texte, 
1847.  In  1855,  an  inscription  was  discovered  at 
Sidon  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  Sidoiiian  king 
named  Esbmuiiazar,  respecting  which  see  Die- 
trich's Zwei  Sidoiiische  Jnschriften,  und  eiiie  (die 
Phmdzische  Kiiniijsinschrift,  Marburg,  1855,  and 
Ewald's  Erkldrung  der  gi-ossen  Phonizischen  In- 
schrift  von  Sidon,  Gottingen,  1856,  4to;  from  the 
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seventh  volume  of  the  Abhandlungen  der  Konig' 
licher  Gesellschaji  zu  Gottingen.  Information  re- 
specting these  works,  and  others  on  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  is  given  by  Bleek,  pp.  64,  65. 

E.  T. 

PHO'ROS  {i>6pos.  Phares,  J'o?-o)  =  Pabosh 
(1  Esdr.  V.  9,  ix.  26). 

PHRYG'IA  i^pvyla:  Phrygia).  Perhaps 
there  is  no  geographical  term  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  is  less  capable  of  an  exact  definition. 
IMany  maps  convey  the  impression  that  it  was  co- 
ordinate with  such  terms  as  Bithynia,  Cilicia,  or 
Galatia.  But  in  fact  there  was  no  Koman  province 
of  Phrygia  till  considerably  after  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. The  word  was  rather  ethnological  than  po- 
litical, and  denoted,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  western 
part  of  the  central  region  of  that  peninsula.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  two  of  the  three  places  where  it  is 
used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  not  intended  to 
be  precise  {bieXQovTis  r7]v  ^pvyiav  koI  rrjv  To- 
AaTiKTji/  xt^f "'')  Acts  xvi.  6 ;  Si^px^fJ-fvoi  Kadf^T^s 
T7)v  TaXaTiKi^v  xcipai'  koX  ^pvyiav,  Acts  xviii. 
23),  the  former  having  reference  to  the  second 
missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul,  the  latter  to  the 
third.  Nor  is  the  remaining  passage  (Acts  ii.  10) 
inconsistent  with  this  view,  the  enumeration  of 
those  foreign  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  at  Pen- 
tecost (though  it  does  follow,  in  some  degree,  a 
geographical  order)  having  no  reference  to  political 
boundaries.  By  Phrygia  we  must  understand  an 
extensive  district,  which  contributed  portions  to 
several  Koman  provinces,  and  varying  portions  at 
different  times.  As  to  its  physical  characteristics, 
it  was  generally  a  table-land,  but  with  considerable 
variety  of  appearance  and  soil.  Several  towns 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  Phrygian 
towns;  such,  for  instance,  as  Iconium  and  Colossse: 
but  it  is  better  to  class  them  with  the  provinces  to 
which  they  jjolitically  belonged.  All  over  this  dis- 
trict the  Jews  were  probably  numerous.  They  were 
first  introduced  there  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii.  3,  §  4):  and  we  have  abundant  proof 
of  their  presence  there  from  Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  1, 
19,  as  well  as  from  Acts  ii.  10.  [See  Philip,  p. 
2485  6.]  J.  S.  H. 

PHUD  (4>ou8)  =  Phut  (Jud.  ii.  23;  comp. 
Ezr.  xxvii.  10). 

PHU'RAH  (rrnS  [bough,  h-anch]-.  ^apd: 
Phara).  Gideon's  servant  (ht.  "lad,"  or  "boy"), 
probably  his  armor-bearer  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  1), 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the 
camp  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  10,  11). 

PHU'llIM  (tSjv  ^povpai;  [Alex,  ^povpata; 
VA:-^  ^poupijj.:]   P/mrim),  Esth.  xi.  1.     [Pueim.] 

PHUT,  PUT  (t:-1D  [see  below] :  *ou5,  [Alex, 
in  1  Chr.  4>ovt;  in  Jer.,  Ezek.,  Nah.]  Ai'/Sues: 
PInilli,  Phut,  Libyes,  Libya,  AJ'rica  [?]),  the  third 
name  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  8),  elsewhere  applied  to  an  African  country 
or  people.  In  the  list  it  follows  Cush  and  Mizraim, 
and  precedes  Canaan.      The  settlements  of  Cush 


a  The  strongest  argument  of  Gesenius  against  the 
Aramaic  invention  of  the  letters  is,  that  although 
doubtless  many  of  the  names  are  both  Aramaic  and 
Hebrew,  some  of  them  are  not  Aramaic  ;  at  least,  not 
in   the  Hebrew  signification  :  while   the  Syrians  use 

other  words  to  express  the  same  ideas.     Thus  ?^7S 


in  Aramaic  means  only  1000,  and  not  an  ox  ;  the  word 
for  "  door  "  in  Aramaic  is  not  JH  /I,  but  ^^/n  : 
while  the  six  following  names  of  Cadmeian  letters  are 
not  Aramaic  :  11,  IV,  D^D,  S2  (Syr.  C^^),  r,ip, 

in. 
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extended  from  Babylonia  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt, 
those  of  Mizraitn  stretched  from  the  Philistine  ter- 
ritory through  Egypt  and  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  west;  and  the  ( "anaanites  were  es- 
tablished at  first  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  after- 
wards were  spread  abroad.  The  order  seems  to  be 
ascending  towards  the  north:  the  Cushite  chain  of 
settlements  being  the  most  southern,  the  Mizraite 
chain  extending  above  them,  tliough  perhaps 
through  a  smaller  region,  at  least  at  the  first,  and 
the  Canaanites  holding  the  most  northern  position. 
We  cannot  place  the  tract  of  Phut  out  of  Africa, 
and  it  would  thus  seem  that  it  was  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Mizraites,  as  it  could  not  be  further 
to  the  north :  this  position  would  well  agree  with 
Libya.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  order 
of  the  nations  or  tribes  of  the  stocks  of  Cusb,  IMiz- 
raini,  aud  Canaan,  is  not  the  same  as  that  we  have 
inferred  to  be  that  of  the  principal  names,  and  that 
it  is  also  possible  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in 
a  supplementary  manner,  perhaps  as  a  nation  or 
country  dependent  on  Egypt. 

The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  clearly 
indicate,  as  already  remarked,  a  country  or  people 
of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  probably  not  far 
from  Egypt.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  list  of  Noah's  descendants  and  in  the  pro- 
phetical Scriptures.  Isaiah  probably  makes  men- 
tion of  Phut  as  a  remote  nation  or  country,  where 
the  A.  V.  has  Pul,  as  in  the  Masoretic  text  (Is. 
Isvi.  19).  Nahum,  warning  Nineveh  by  the  fall  of 
No-Amon,  speaks  of  Cush  and  Mizraim  as  the 
strength  of  the  Egyptian  city,  and  Phut  and  Lu- 
bim  as  its  helpers  (iii.  9).  Jeremiah  tells  of  Phut 
in  Necho's  army  with  Cush  and  the  Ludim  (xlvi. 
9).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Phut  with  Persia  and  Lud 
as  supplying  mercenaries  to  Tyre  (xxvii.  10),  and 
as  sharing  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  other  helpers  of 
Egypt,  in  her  fall  (xxx.  5);  and  again,  with 
Persia,  and  Cush,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  mer- 
cenaries, as  warriors  of  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii. 
5).« 

From  these  passages  we  cannot  infer  anything 
as  to  the  exact  pos'.tion  of  this  country  or  people ; 
unless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and  Phut,  Mizraim 
and  Lubim  are  respectively  connected,  which  might 
indicate  a  position  south  of  Egypt.  The  serving  in 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  importance  of  Plnit  to 
Egypt,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  posi- 
tion was  very  near. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  find  two 
names  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Biblical  Phut. 
The  tribes  or  peoples  called  the  Nine  Bows,  IX 
PETU  or  IX  NA-PETU,  might  partly  or  wholly 
represent  Phut.  Their  situation  is  doubtful,  and 
they  are  never  found  in  a  geographical  list,  but  only 
in  the  general  statements  of  the  power  and  prowess 
of  the  kings.  If  one  peo|)le  be  indicated  by  them, 
we  may  compiire  the  Naphtuhim  of  the  Bible. 
[Naphtuiiim.]  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Nine 
Bows  should  correspond  to  Phut,  as  their  name 
does  not  occur  as  a  geographical  term  in  use  in  the 
directly  historical  inscriptions,  tliough  it  may  be 
supposed  that  several  well-known  names  there  take 
its  place  as  those  of  individual  tribes;  but  this  is 
an  improbable  explanation.  The  second  name  is 
that  of  Nultia,  TO-Plir,  "  the  region  of  the  Bow," 
also  called  TO-MEKU-PET,  "  the  region,  the  island 
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a  *  For  Phut  (ia  the  marg.)  the  A.  V.  in  thg  two 
last  passages  .above  has  Libya  (which  see),  and  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  9.  "  Libyans."  H. 


of  the  Bow,"  whence  we  conjecture  the  name  of 
Meroe  to  come.  In  the  geographical  lists  the  latter 
form  occurs  in  that  of  a  people,  ANU-JIEUU-PET, 
found,  unlike  all  others,  in  the  lists  of  the  southern 
peoples  and  countries  as  well  as  the  northern.  The 
character  we  read  PET  is  an  unstrung  bow,  which 
until  lately  was  read  KENS,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
found  following,  as  if  a  determinative,  the  latter 
word,  which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  perhaps,  however, 
not  including  so  large  a  territory  as  the  names  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  reading  KENS  is  extremely 
doubtful,  because  the  word  does  not  signify  bow  in 
Ivgyptian,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  still  more 
because  the  bow  is  used  as  the  determinative  of  its 
name  PET,  which  from  the  Egyptian  usage  as  to 
determinatives  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  it 
should  be  employed  as  a  determinative  of  KENS. 
The  name  KENS  would  therefore  be  followed  by 
the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nubia. 
This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  explahied  by  ]Mr.  Harris  of  Alexandria, 
if  we  premise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  the  com- 
mon sign,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as 
to  be  the  symbol  of  Nubia.  The  historian  relates 
that  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow, 
and  gave  it  to  the  messengers  of  Cambyses,  telling 
them  to  say  that  when  the  king  of  the  Persians 
could  pull  so  strong  a  bow  so  easily,  he  might  come 
against  the  Ethiopians  with  an  army  stronger  than 
their  forces  (iii.  21,  22,  ed.  Rawhnson :  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson's  note).  For  the  hieroglyphic  names  see 
Brugsch's  Geoyr.  Inschr. 

The  Coptic  JtlIcb<5,l^X  "^"s*  ^^^^  ^^  com- 
pared with  Phut.  The  first  syllable  being  the 
article,  the  word  nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew 
name.  It  is  applied  to  the  western  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  beyond  the  Delta;  and  Champollion  con- 
jectures it  to  mean  the  Libyan  part  of  Egypt,  so 
called  by  the  Greeks,  comparing  the  Coptic  name 
of  the  similar  eastern  portion,       Tt*^P^Sl^i 

J.  ^P^S]^,  the  older  Arabian  part  of  Egypt 
and  Arabian  Nome  {L'E>/iipte  sons  Its  Plim-aont,  ii. 
pp.  28-31,243).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  seems 
nearer  to  Naphtuhim  than  to  Phut.  To  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  question,  all  the  names  which  we 
have  mentioned  may  be  reasonably  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  Phut;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory  of 
Phut ;  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of  the  latter 
stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
PET  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  geographical 
designation,  corresponds  to  the  Phut  of  the  Bible, 
which  would  therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nu- 
bians, the  former,  if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  the 
Egyptian  usage.  This  identification  would  account 
for  the  position  of  Phut  after  Mizraim  in  the  list  in 
Genesis,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  other 
names ;  for  Nubia  has  been  from  remote  times  a  de- 
pendency of  Egypt,  excepting  in  the  short  period  of 
Ethiopian  supremacy,  and  the  longer  time  of  Ethio- 
pian independence.  The  Egyptian  name  of  Cush, 
KEESII,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region  well  corre- 
sponding to  Ethiopia.  The  governor  of  Nubia  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
KEESH,  perhaps  because  his  authority  extended 
beyond  Nubia.  The  identification  of  Phut  with 
Nubia  is  not  repugnant  to  the  mention  in  the 
prophets :  on  the  contrary,  the  great  importance  of 
Nuliia  in  their  time,  which  comprehended  that  of 
the  Ethiopian  supremacy,  would   account  for  their 
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speaking  of  Phut  as  a  support  of  Egypt,  and  as 
furnishing  it  with  warriors. 

The  identification  with  Libya  has  given  rise  to 
attempts  to  find  the  name  in  African  geography, 
which  we  shall  not  her-e  examine,  as  such  mere 
similarity  of  sound  is  a  most  unsafe  guide. 

R.  S.  V. 

*  Some  Egyptologers  identify  the  Put  with  the 
Punt  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Thus  Bunsen, 
{Egypt's  Place,  vol.  ii.  p.  30-1)  says,  "  the  Put  of 
Scripture  is  analogous  with  Punt,  just  as  Mopli  is 
with  MenJ\  Sla-shak  with  Shcsiivnk."  Accord- 
ingly he  regards  the  Put  as  Mauritanians.  Ebers 
(jLyyptcn  uml  die  Biidiev  Host's,  i.  64)  says, 
"  the  name  Punt  is  identical  with  Put,  for  the 
Egyptians,  to  whom  a  medial  T  sound  was  so  diffi- 
cult, always  prefixed  to  this  a  nasal  n,  when  it  oc- 
curred in  a  foreign  name.  For  a  like  reason  they 
wrote  Ndarius  for  Darius."  If  this  identification 
with  the  Punt  is  admitted,  then  the  home  of  the 
Put  could  not  have  been  either  Nubia  or  Lydia. 
The  Punt  were  Arabians,  and  their  country  lay  to 
the  east  of  Egypt  (Brugsch,  (.'toe/.  Inschrift.  ii. 
15).  This  is  evident  from  monumental  inscrip- 
tions which  represent  a  commerce  with  the  land  of 
Phut  by  means  of  ships,  that  brought  incense, 
spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  well-known  prod- 
ucts of  Arabia.  This  commerce  was  probaljly  by 
way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  view  here  sug- 
gested is  maintained  at  length  by  Ebers,  but  the 
identification  is  still  doubtful.  J.  P.  T. 

PHU'VAH  (n-12  [perh.  mouth]:  ^ovd.: 
Pliua).  One  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
13),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Punitks. 
Tn  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxvi.  23  he  is  called  PuA, 
though  the  Heb.  is  the  same;  and  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1, 
PuAii  is  another  form  of  the  name. 

PHYGEL'LUS  {^vyeWoi,  or  ^vye\os 
[Lachm.  Tisch.] :  Plilf/tlus),  2  Tim.  i.  15.  A 
Christian  connected  with  those  in  Asia  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speaks  as  turned  away  from  himself.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  their  repudiation  of  the 
Apostle  was  joined  with  a  declension  from  the  fiiith 
(see  Buddeus,  £ccl.  Apostnl.  ii.  310),  and  whether 
the  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took  place 
—  at  least  so  far  as  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes 
were  concerned  —  at  Kome.  It  was  at  Rome  that 
Onesiphorus,  named  in  the  next  verse,  showed  the 
kindness  for  which  the  Apostle  invokes  a  blessing 
on  his  household  in  Asia:  so  perhaps  it  was  at 
Rome  that  Phygellus  displayed  that  change  of  feel- 
ing toward  St.  Paul  which  the  Apostle's  former 
followers  in  Asia  avowed.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
St.  Paul  would  write  so  forcibly  if  Phygellus  had 
merely  neglected  to  visit  him  in  his  captivity  at 
Rome.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  1(5) 
the  Apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his  support 
was  expected ;  or  lie  may  ha\e  been  a  leader  of 
some  party  of  nominal  Christians  at  Rome,  such 
as  the  Apostle  describes  at  an  earlier  period  (Phil. 
i.  15,  16)  opposing  him  there. 

Dean  EUicott,  on  2  Tim.  i.  15,  who  is  at  variance 
with  the  ancient  Greek  commentators  as  to  the  ex- 
act force  of  the  phrase  "  they  which  are  in  Asia," 
states  various  opinions  concerning  their  aversion 
from  St.  Paul.  The  Ajjostle  himself  seems  to  have 
^reseen  it  (Acts  xx.  30);  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  fact  inconsistent  with  the  general  picture  of  the 
state  of  Asia  at  a  later  period  which  we  have  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Revelation. 

W.  T.  B. 
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PHYLACTERY.     [FEo^TLKTS.] 
*  PHYSICIAN.     [Medicine.] 
PI-BESETH  [A.  V.  ed.  1611,  Phi-Besetii] 

(nr;5"^??  [see  below]:  "Bov^aaTOS-  Bxibastus), 
a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  mentioned  but  once  in  the 
Bible  (Ez.  XXX.  17).  In  hieroglyphics  its  name  is 
written  BAHEST,  BAST,  and  HA-BAHEST, 
followed  by  the  determinative  sign  for  an  Egyp- 
tian city,    which  was    probably    not  pronounced. 

The  Coptic  forms  are  T^AC""!"  ^^'''^  ^^^^  article 
ITS  prefixed,  Y{o'V^^^CT9.  TToT- 
S^C^,  <i>OTS^CGJ,  BOT^CTJ, 
rioT^C^j  and  the  Greek,  Boi^aaris,  Bov- 
PaffTos-  The  first  and  second  hieroglyphic  names 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  the  place, 
and  the  third  signifies  the  abode  of  BAHEST, 
that  goddess.  It  is  probable  that  BAHEST  is  an 
archaic  mode  of  writing,  and  that  the  word  was 
always  pronounced,  as  it  was  sometimes  written, 
BAST.  It  seems  as  if  the  civil  name  was  BA- 
HEST, and  the  sacred,  HA-BAHEST.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  fiist  syllable  of  the  Hebrew  and  of 
the  Coptic  and  Greek  forms  in  the  hieroglyphic 
equivalents.     There  is  a  similar  case  m  the  names 

HAHESAR,BoTCJpj,  IIoTCjpj^Bo^- 
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or  PA,  instead  of  HA..;  but  this  is  not  proved.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  in  proniniciation  the  nias- 
culine  definite  article  PEPA  or  PEE  was  prefixed 
to  HA,  as  could  be  done  in  Coptic:  in  the  ancient 
language  the  word  appears  to  be  common,  whereas 
it  is  mascuhne  in  the  later.  Or  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  first  syllable  or  first  letter  was  a 
prefix  of  the  vulgar  dialect,  for  it  is  frequent  in 
Coptic.  The  name  of  Philae  may  perhaps  afford  a 
third  explanation,  for  it  is  wi'itten  EELEK-T, 
EELEK,  and  P-EELEK  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Jnschi: 
i.  156,  Nos.  62G.  627);  whence  it  would  seem  that 
the  sign  city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the 
first  form  the  feminine  article,  and  in  the  last  the 
masculine  one,  is  used,  and  this  would  admit  of 
the  reading  PA-BAST,  "  the  [city]  of  Bubastis 
[the  goddess]." 

Bubastis  was  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Pelusiac  or  Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Bubastite  nome,  about  40  miles  from  the  central 
part  of  Memphis.  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as 
having  been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals 
for  Sesostris,  and  afterwards  by  the  labor  of  crimi- 
nals under  Sabacos  the  Ethiopian,  or,  rather  the 
Ethiopian  dominion.  He  mentions  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Bubastis  as  well  worthy  of  description, 
being  more  beautiful  than  any  other  known  to  him. 
It  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  which,  having  been 
raised  on  mounds,  overlooked  it  on  every  side.  An 
artificial  canal  encompassed  it  with  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  and  was  beautified  by  trees  on  its  bank. 
There  was  only  a  narrow  approach  leading  to  'a 
lofty  gateway.  The  enclosure  thus  formed  was 
surrounded  liy  a  low  wall,  bearing  sculptures; 
within  was  the  tem])le,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of 
fine  trees  (ii.  137,  138).  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
observes  that  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  con- 
firm this  account  The  height  of  the  mounds 
and  the  site  of  the  temple  are  very  remarkable,  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  the  latter,  which  was  "  of  the 
finest  red  granite."  It  "  was  surrounded  by  a  sa- 
cred enclosure,  about  600  feet  square  .  .  .  beyond 
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which  was  a  larger  circuit,  measuring  940  feet  by 
1200,  containing  the  minor  one  and  the  canal." 
The  temple  is  entirely  ruined,  but  the  names  of 
Ramcses  II.  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  Userken  I. 
(Osorchon  I.)  of  the  XXI  Id,  and  Nekht-har-heb 
(Necta-nebo  I.)  of  the  XXXth,  have  been  found 
here,  as  well  as  tJbat  of  the  eponymous  goddess 
BAST.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  ancient 
houses  of  the  town,  and,  "  amidst  the  houses  on 
the  N.  W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort, 
which  protected  the  temple  below  "  (Notes  by  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herochtas,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
219,  plan,  and  10-2).  Bubastis  thus  had  a  fort, 
besides  being  strong  from  its  lieight. 

Tlie  goddess  BAS  T,  who  was  here  the  chief 
olyect  of  worship,  was  the  same  as  PKSHT,  the 
goddess  of  fire.  Botli  names  accompany  a  lion- 
headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sacred  to  them. 
Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bubastis  to  be  the 
same  as  Artemis  (ii.  137),  and  that  this  was  the 
current  opinion  in  I'-gypt  in  the  Greek  period  is 
evident  from  the  name  Speos  Artemidos  of  a  rock 
temple  dedicated  to  PK8UT,  and  probably  of  a 
neighboring  town  or  village.  The  historian  speaks 
of  the  annual  festival  of  the  goddess  held  at  Bu- 
bastis as  the  chief  and  most  larn;ely  attended  of  the 
Egyptian  festivals.  It  was  evidently  tlie  most  pop- 
ular, and  a  scene  of  great  license,  like  the  great 
Muslim  festival  of  the  .Seyyid  el-Bedawee  celebrated 
at  Tanteh  in  the  Delta  (ii.  59,  60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historical  notices  of  Bu- 
bastis in  the  Egyptian  annals  In  Manetho's  list 
it  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  Boethos,  or  Bochos, 
first  king  of  the  lid  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  2470),  a 
chasm  of  the  earth  opened  at  Bubastis,  and  many 
perished  (Cory's  Ancient  Fraymtnts,  2d  ed.  pp. 
98.  99 ).  This  is  remarkable,  since,  though  shocks 
of  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Egypt,  the  actual 
earthquake  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  next 
event  in  the  list  connected  with  Bubastis  is  the 
accession  of  the  XXIId  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  990), 
a  line  of  Bubastite  kings  {Ibid.  pp.  124,  125). 
These  were  either  foreigners  or  partly  of  foreign 
e.\traction,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  chose  Bu- 
bastis as  their  capital,  or  as  an  occasional  residence, 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  military  settle- 
ments. [MiGDOL.]  Thus  it  must  have  been  a 
city  of  great  importance  when  Ezekiel  thus  fore- 
told its  doom :  "  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of 
ri-beseth  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  and  these  [cities] 
shall  go  into  captivity"  (xxx.  17).  Heliopolis and 
Bubastis  are  near  together,  and  both  in  tlie  route 
of  an  invader  from  the  east  marching  against 
Memphis.  R.  S.  P. 

*  In  Egyptian  mythology,  the  goddess  Peslit, 
the  divinity  of  Bubastis,  is  described  as  the  best- 
beloved  of  Ptah.  To  her  was  attributed  the  cre- 
ation of  tlie  Asiatic  race,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  creation  of  the  Egyptians  by  Ra, 
the  Sun-god.  Slie  appears  also  as  the  avenger  of 
crimes,  and  in  this  cliaracter  is  depicted  with  the 
head  of  a  lioness.  Perhaps  under  these  two  forms 
of  creating  and  punishing,  she  represented  the 
•olar  ray  as  lioth  vivifying  and  destructive.  But 
she  was  also    presented  under  a  gracious  aspect 
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toward  men,  and  then,  as  at  Bubastis,  the  cat's- 
head  was  her  symbol.  Some  good  examples  of 
this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Aluseums  of  Berlin, 
Leyden,  and  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

Uiodorus  (i.  27)  has  an  inscription  concerning 
Isis,  wliich  says :  "  I  am  queen  of  the  whole  country, 
brought  up  by  Hermes :  I  am  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  youngest  god,  Chronos.  For  me  Biibaslii 
was  built."  But  Isis  personated  various  divinities, 
and  sometimes  Peslit,  appearing  with  the  cat's- 
head,  and  the  usual  symbols  of  that  goddess 
(Bunsen,  i.  420).  J.  P-  T. 

PICTURE."  In  two  of  the  three  passages  ir 
whicli  "  picture  "  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes  idol- 
atrous representations,  either  independent  images 
or  more  usually  stones  "  portrayed,"  i.  e.  sculptured 
in  low  relief,  or  engraved  and  colored  (Ez.  xxiii.  14; 
Eayard,  Nin.  <.f-  Bah.  ii.  30G,  308).  Movalile  pictures, 
in  the  modern  sense,  were  doulitless  unknown  to  the 
Jews;  liut  colored  sculptures  and  drawings  on  walls 
or  on  wood,  as  mummy-cases,  must  have  been  famil- 
iar to  them  in  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E<jypt.  ii. 
277).  In  later  times  we  read  of  portraits  {tlKovas)-, 
perhaps  busts  or  intagli  sent  by  Alexandra  to  An- 
tony (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  '2  §  6).  The  "pictures  of 
silver"  of  Prov.  xxv.  11,  were  proljably  wall-sur- 
faces or  cornices  with  carvings,  and  the  "  apples  of 
gold  "  representations  of  fruit  or  foliage,  like  Solo- 
mon's flowers  and  pomegranates  (1  K.  vi.,  vii.). 
The  walls  of  Babylon  were  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures on  enameled  brick.      [Bricks.]     H.  W.  P. 

PIECE  OF  GOLD.  The  A.  V.,  in  render- 
ing the  elliptical  expression  "six  thousand  of  gold,'' 
in  a  passage  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he 
"  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thou- 
sand of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment"  (2  K. 
V.  5),  supplies  "pieces"  as  the  word  understood.  . 
The  similar  expression  respecting  silver,  in  which 
the  word  understood  appears  to  be  shekels,  probably 
justifies  the  insertion  of  that  definite  word.  [Piece 
OF  Silver.]  The  same  expression,  if  a  weight  of 
gold  be  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the  following 
passage:  "And  king  Solomon  made  two  hundred 
targets  [of]  beaten  gold:  six  hundred  of  gold  went 
to  one  target  "  (1  K.  x.  16 ).  Here  the  A.  V.  supplies 
the  word  "shekels,"  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
it  is  right,  considering  the  number  mentioned,  and 
tliat  a  common  weight  must  be  intended.  That  a 
weight  of  gold  is  meant  in  Naaman's  case  may  be  in- 
ferred, because  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  coined 
money  was  already  im'ented  at  the  time  referred  to, 
and  indeed  that  it  was  known  in  Palestine  before  the 
Persian  period.  [Money;  Daric]  Rings  or  ingots 
of  gold  may  have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scarcely 
warranted  in  supposing  that  any  of  them  bore  the 
name  of  shekels,  since  the  practice  was  to  weigh 
money.  The  rendering  "  pieces  of  gold  "  is  therefore 
very  doubtful;  and  "  shekels  of  gold,"  as  designat- 
ing the  value  of  the  whole  quantity,  not  individual 
pieces,  is  preferable.  R.  S.  P. 

*  PIECE  OF  MONEY.     [Stater.] 
PIECE    OF    SILVER.     The   passages   in 
the  O.  T.  and  those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the 


«■  1.     rr^Stt^D,    from    nDti7,     "behold,"  with 
•    :   -  '  T  T  ' 

13  "^ :  AWos  o-KOTTos  :  ins!gnislapis(hev.  xxvi.  1. ),  A.  V. 

"  lniage  of  stone  "  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  52,  o-itOTria  :  titulus. 

In  Ez.  viii.  12,  with  "1~Ti^:  Koiriav  icpvirro?  :  abscond- 


itum  ciihiculi :  A.  V.  "chamber   of  imagery  :"  Luther 
sc/iSnsten  knmmer.  [Imaoery,  Chambers  op,  Amer.  ed.J 

2.  n^Dtt?,  from  same  root  (Is.  ii  16) :  Sea  {nKoiiav) 
KaWov;:  quo'f  visu  pulchrum  e.tt :  Prov.  xxv.  11, 
"  Apples  of  gold  in  pic^turesof  silver  :  "  LXX.  iv  op/xC- 
<rKo>  trapSCov  ■   in  lectis  argentAs  :   Luther,  Schalen. 
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A.  V.  uses  this  terra  must  be  separately  con- 
sidered. 

I.  In  the  0.  T.  the  word  "pieces"  is  used  in 
the  A.  V.  for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if 
we  except  one  case  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The 
phrase  is  always  -'a  thousand"  or  the  like  "of 
silver"  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22;  Judg.  ix. 
4,  xvi.  5;  2  K.  vi.  25;  Hos.  iii.  2;  Zech.  xi.  12, 
13).  In  similar  passages  the  word  "shekels" 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  must  be  observed  that 
these  are  either  in  the  Law,  or  relate  to  purchases, 
some  of  an  important  legal  character,  as  that  of 
the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah,  that  of  the 
threshing-floor  and  oxen  of  Araunah,  or  to  taxes, 
and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiii.  l.j,  16;  Ex.  xxi.  32;  Lev. 
xxvii.  3,  6,  16;  Josh.  vii.  21;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2i;  1 
Chr.  xxi.  25,  where,  however,  shekels  of  gold  are 
spoken  of;  2  K.  xv.  20;  Neh.  v.  15;  Jer.  xxxii.  9). 
There  are  other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  sup- 
plies the  word  "shekels"  instead  of  "pieces" 
(Deut.  xxii.  19,  29;  Judg.  xvii.  2,  3,  4,  10;  2 
Sam.  xviii.  11,  12),  and  of  these  the  first  two  re- 
quire this  to  be  done.  It  becomes  then  a  question 
whether  there  is  any  ground  for  the  adoption  of  the 
word  "pieces,"  which  is  vague  if  actual  coins  be 
meant,  and  inaccurate  if  weights.  The  shekel,  be 
it  remembered,  was  the  common  weight  for  money, 
and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an 
elliptical  phrase.  When  we  find  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  in  two  passages  (Ueut.  xxii.  19, 
20)  this  is  the  word  understood,  it  seems  incredible 
that  any  other  should  be  in  the  other  places.  The 
exceptional  case  in  which  a  word  corresponding  to 
"  pieces  "  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  Psalms, 
where  presents  of  submission  are  prophesied  to  be 

made  of  "  pieces  of  silver,"   F]Pip"^'^"1   (Ixviii.  30, 

Heb.  31).     The  ward  \^'7,  which  occurs  nowhere 

else,  if  it  preserve  its  radical  meaning,  from  V?"^' 
must  signify  a  piece  broken  off,  or  a  fragment : 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is  meant. 

II.  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered  by  the 
phrase  "piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  SpaxhV,  ^'"^ 
apyvpiou-  (1.)  The  first  (Luke  xv.  8,  9)  should 
be  represented  by  drachma.  It  was  a  Greek  silver 
coin,  equivalent,  at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to  the 
Roman  denarius,  which  is  probably  intended  by  the 
Evangelist,  as  it  had  then  wholly  or  almost  super- 
seded the  former.  [Drachma.]  (2.)  The  second 
word  is  very  properly  thus  rendered.  It  occurs  in 
the  account  of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  "  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,  6,  9). 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant, 
they  would  be  denarii.  The  parallel  passage  in 
Zechariah  (xi.  12,  13)  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  where,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekels 
must  be  understood.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested 
that  the  two  thirties  may  correspond,  not  as  of 
exactly  the  same  coin,  but  of  the  chief  current  coin. 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  our  difficulty  by  the 
number  of  pieces.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  coincidence 
that  thirty  shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  of  blood 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  accidentally  killed  (Ex.  xxi. 
32).  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  shekels  were  current  in  our  Lord's 
time;  but  it  nuist  be  replied  that  the  tetradrachms 
of  depreciated  Attic  weight  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Syria  of  that  time  were  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
shekels  which  we  believe  to  be  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee  [Money],  so  that  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
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shekel  as  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmae  {Anl.  iii.  8, 
§2).  These  tetradrachms  were  common  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  St. 
Peter  in  the  fish  must,  from  its  name,  have  been  of 
this  kind.  [Statek.]  It  is  therefore  more  prob- 
able that  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  tetra- 
drachms than  that  they  were  denarii.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  two  terms,  a  name  designat- 
ing the  denomination  and  "  piece  of  silver,"  whether 
the  latter  mean  the  tetradrachni  or  the  denarius, 
as  it  is  a  vague  appellation  that  implies  a  more  dis- 
tinctive name.  In  the  received  text  of'  St.  Matthew 
the  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  is  as- 
cribed to  Jeremiah,  and  not  to  Zechariah,  and 
much  controversy  has  thus  been  occasioned.  The 
true  explanation  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prophet's  name  in  the  Syriac  version, 
and  the  likelihood  that  similarity  of  style  would 
have  caused  a  copyist  inadvertently  to  insert  the 
name  of  Jeremiah  instead  of  that  of  Zechariah. 
[Aceldama,  Amer.  ed.]  E.  S.  P. 

PIETY.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  A.  V. : 
"  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  ^nety  at  home " 
{rhv  iSwv  oIkov  fvffe^etv,  better,  "  towards  their 
own  household,"  1  Tim.  v.  4).  The  choice  of  this 
word  here  itistead  of  the  more  usual  equivalents  of 
"  godlhiess,"  "reverence,"  and  the  like,  was  prob- 
ably determined  by  the  special  sense  of  pietas,  as 
"  erga  parentes  "  (Cic.  Partit.  22,  Rep.  vi.  15,  Inv. 
ii.  22).  It  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  English 
versions,  and  we  may  recognize  in  its  application  in 
this  passage  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wanted 
for  eutrf  j8e<;/  which,  unlike  "  showing  godliness," 
would  admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  object, 
and  this  piety  supplied.  E.  H.  P. 

PIGEON.       [TUETLE-DOVE.] 

pi-HAHFROTH  (n'T'nn  ''Q,  n-T'nn 

[see  below]:  ^  iTvavKis,  rh  ffrS/xa  'Elp<t>d,  Elpcid' 
Phihaliiruth),  a  place  before  or  at  which  the  Isra- 
elites encamped,  at  the  close  of  the  third  march 
from  P.ameses,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt.  Pi- 
hahiroth  was  before  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand 
were  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea  (Kx.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  "'•>  nat- 
ural locality,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  there  should 
have  been  a  town  or  village  in  both  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  is  placed  in  addition  to  Migdol 
and  Haal-zephon,  which  seem  to  have  been,  if  not 
towns,  at  least  military  stations,  and  its  name  is 
susceptible  of  an  Egyptian  etymology  giving  a  sense 
apposite  to  this  idea.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
apparently  treated  by  its  omission  as  a  separate 
prefix  (Num.  xxxiii.  8),  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  the  masculine  definite  article  PE, 
PA,  or    PEE.      Jablonsky    proposed    the   Coptic 

HJ-^^J-pWT,  "the  place  where  sedge 
grows,"  and  this,  or  a  similar  name,  the  late  M. 
Fulgence  I'resnel  recognized  in  the  modern  Glittr- 
iveybei-el-bddn,  "  the  bed  of  reeds-"  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  name  occurs  near  where  we  suppose 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  taken  place,  as 
well  as  near  Suez,  in  the  neighborhood  usually 
chosen  as  that  of  this  miracle:  but  nothing  could 
be  infeiTed  as  to  place  from  such  a  name  being  now 
found,  as  the  vegetation  it  describes  is  fluctuating. 
[E.KODUS,  THE.]  E.  S.  P. 

PFLATE,  PON'TIUS  (ndvTios  nlAaros 
[VlfiAuTos,  Tisch.,  8th  ed.] :  Pontius  Ptldtus,  his 
prrenoraen  being  unknown).  The  name  indicates 
that  he  was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption,  with 
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the  gens  of  the  Poutii,  first  conspicuous  in  Roman 
history  in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  the 
great  Saninite  general."  He  was  the  sixth  Roman 
procurator  of  Juilaea,  and  under  him  our  Lord 
worked,  suffered,  and  died,  as  we  learn,  not  only 
from  the  obvious  Scri[)tural  authorities,  but  from 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  44,  "  Ciiristus  Tiberio  imperitaiite, 
per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatimi  supplicio  ad- 
fectus  erat").''  A  procurator  (eVirpoTroj,  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Caiiun,  and  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  2;  but 
less  correctly  ^•ye^dSi/,  Matt,  xxvii.  2;  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1)  was  generally  a  Roman  knight, 
appointed  to  act  under  the  governor  of  a  province 
as  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  judge  in  causes  con- 
nected with  it.  Strictly  speaking,  procuratores 
CoBsaris  were  only  required  in  the  imperial  prov- 
inces, i.  e.  those  which,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Augustus,  were  reserved  for  the  special 
administration  of  the  emperor,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senate  and  peojjle,  and  governed  by 
his  legate.  In  the  senatoriau  proxinces,  governed 
by  proconsuls,  the  C(jrresponding  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  quKstors.  Yet  it  appears  that  some- 
times procziratores  were  appointed  in  those  prov- 
inces also,  to  collect  certain  dues  of  the  ^fiscus  (the 
emperor's  special  revenue),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  cerarium  (the  revenue  administered  by 
the  senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory,  espe- 
cially in  one  contiguous  to  a  larger  province,  and 
dependent  upon  it,  the  procurator  was  head  of  the 
administration,  and  had  fall  military  and  judicial 
authority,  though  he  was  responsible  to  the  governor 
cf  the  neighboring  province.  Thus  Juda?a  was  at- 
tached to  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus 
(a.  d.  G),  and  a  procurator  appointed  to  govern  it, 
with  Cfesarea  for  its  capital.  Already,  during  a 
temporary  absence  of  Archelaus,  it  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  procurator  Sabinus ;  then,  after  the 
ethnarch's  banishment,  came  Coponius;  the  third 
procurator  was  M.  Ambivius;  the  fourth,  Annius 
Rufus;  the  fifth  Valerius  Gratus;  and  the  sixth 
Pontius  Pilate  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  2),  who 
was  appointed  a.  d.  25-26,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Tiberius.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  remove  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusa 
lem.  The  soldiers  of  course  took  with  them  their 
standards,  bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into 
the  Holy  City.  No  previous  governor  had  ven- 
tured on  such  an  outrage.<=    Pilate  had  been  obliged 
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a  The  cognomen  Pilatus  has  received  two  explana- 
tions. (1.)  As  armed  with  the /i(7«)?!  or  javelin  ;  comp. 
"  pilata  agmina,'-  Virg.  JEii.  xii.  121.  (2.)  A.s  con- 
tracted from  pileatus.  The  fact  that  the  pileus  or  cap 
was  the  badge  of  manumitted  slaves  (comp.  Suetonius, 
Nero,  c.  57,  Tiber,  c.  4)  makes  it  probable  that  the 
epithet  marked  him  out  as  a  libertus,  or  as  descended 
from  one.  E.  H.  P. 

!>  Of  the  early  history  of  Pilate  we  know  nothing  ; 
but  a  German  legend  fills  up  the  gap  strangely 
enough.  Pilate  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tyrus,  king  of 
Mayence.  Uis  father  sends  hiui  to  Rome  as  a  hostage. 
There  he  is  guilty  of  a  murder  ;  but  being  sent  to  Pon- 
tus,  rises  into  notice  as  subduing  the  barbarous  tribes 
there,  receives  in  consequence  the  new  name  of  Pon- 
tius, and  is  sent  to  Judaea.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  twenty-second  legion,  which  was  iu  Palestine 
fit  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
afterwards  stationed  at  Mayence,  may  have  been  in 
this  case  either  the  bearers  of  the  tradition  or  the  in- 
ventors of  the  fable.  (Comp.  Vilniar's  Deutsc/i.  Na- 
tion. Liter,  i.  217.)  E.  H.  P. 

c  Herod  the  Great,  it  is  true,  had  placed  the  Roman 
eagle  on  one  of  his  new  buildings ;  but  this  had  been 


to  send  them  in  by  night,  and  there  were  no  bound* 
to  the  rage  of  the  people  on  discovering  what  had 
thus  been  done.  Ihey  poured  down  in  crowds  to 
Caesarea  where  the  procurator  was  then  residing, 
and  besought  him  to  remove  the  images.  After 
five  days  of  discussion,  he  gave  the  signal  to  some 
concealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  petitioners,  and 
put  them  to  death  uidess  they  ceased  to  trouble 
him ;  but  this  only  strengthened  their  determina- 
tion, and  they  declared  themselves  ready  rather  to 
submit  to  death  than  forego  their  resistance  to  an 
idolatrous  innovation.  Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the 
standards  were  by  his  orders  brought  down  to  Cses- 
area (Joseph,  xini.  xviii.  3,  §§  1,  2,  B.  J.  ii.  9, 
§§  2-4).  On  two  other  occasions  he  nearly  drove 
the  Jews  to  insurrection;  the  first  when,  in  spite 
of  this  warning  about  the  images,  he  himg  up  in 
his  palace  at  Jerusalem  some  gilt  shields  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  deities,  whiSh  were  only  removed 
by  an  order  from  Tiberius  (Philo,  ad  Caiuin,  §  38, 
ii.  589 ) ;  the  second  when  he  appropriated  the  rev- 
enue arising  from  the  redemption  of  vows  (Corban ; 
comp.  Mark  vii.  11)  to  the  construction  of  an  aque- 
duct. This  order  led  to  a  riot,  which  he  suppressed 
by  sending  among  the  crowd  soldiers  with  concealed 
daggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number,  not  only 
of  rioters,  but  of  casual  spectators ''  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §  4).  To  these  specimens  of  his  administra- 
tion, which  rest  on  the  testimony  of  profane  au- 
thors, we  must  add  the  slaughter  of  certain  Gali- 
leans, which  was  told  to  our  Lord  as  a  piece  of 
news  (a-rrayyeWovTes,  Luke  xiii.  1),  and  on  which 
He  founded  some  remarks  on  the  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  calamity.  It  must  have  occurred  at 
some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temple,  since  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  was 
tniiKjlal  with  their  sacrifices ;  but  the  silence  of 
Josephus  about  it  seems  to  show  that  riots  and 
massacres  on  such  occasions  were  so  frequent  that 
it  was  needless  to  recount  them  all. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  procurators  to  reside 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts,  to  preserve 
order,  and  accordingly,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
last  passover,  Pilate  was  occupyinjj  his  otficial  resi- 
dence in  Herod's  palace;  and  to  the  gates  of  this 
palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, was  brought  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
were  unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 


followed  by  a  violent  outbreak,  and  the  attempt  had 
not  been  repeated  (Ewald,  Geschichte,  iv.  509).  The 
extent  to  which  the  scruples  of  the  Jews  on  this  point 
were  respected  by  the  Roman  governors,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  no  effigy  of  either  god  or  emperor  is  found 
on  the  money  coined  by  them  in  Judjea  before  the 
war  under  Nero  (Ibid.  v.  33,  referring  to  De  Saulcy  Re- 
cherches  siir  la  Nitmistnatique  Judaique,  pi.  viii.,  ix.) 
Assimiing  this,  the  denarius  with  Caesar's  image  and 
superscription  of  Matt,  xxiii.  must  have  been  a  coin 
from  the  Roman  mint,  or  that  of  some  other  province. 
The  latter  was  probably  current  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life.  The  shekel  alone  was  received  as  a  Tem- 
ple-offering. E.  H.  P. 

d  Ewald  suggests  that  the  Tower  of  Siloam  may 
have  been  part  of  the  same  works,  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  its  fall  was  looked  on  as  a  judgment 
[Gi'sc/tic/ite,  vi.  40;  Luke  xiii.  4).  The  Pharisaic  rev- 
erence for  whatever  was  set  apart  for  the  Corban  (JIark 
vii.  11),  and  their  scruples  as  to  admitting  into  it  any- 
thing that  had  an  impure  origin  (Matt,  xxvii.  6),  may 
be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  outgrowths  of  the  same 
feeling.  E.  U.  P. 
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they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  passover 
(John    xviii.  28).      Pilate  therefore  came  out  to 
learn    their   purpose,  and  demanded  the  nature  of 
the  chartje.     At   first  the.y  seem  to  have  expected 
that  he  would  have  carried  out  their  wishes  without 
further   inquiry,    and  therefore    nierely   descriljed 
our  Lord  as  a  KaKoiroi6s  (disturber  of  the  public 
peace),  but  as  a  lloman  procurator  had  too  much 
respect  for  justice,  or  at  least  understood  his  busi- 
ness- too  well  to  consent  to  such  a  condemnation, 
and  as  they  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  more  than  Gallio  after- 
wards did  on  a  somewhat   similar  occasion  (Acts 
xviii.  14),  they  were  oliliged  to  devise  a  new  charge, 
and  therefore  interpreted  our  Lord's  claims  in  a 
political  sense,  accusing  him  of  assuming  the  royal 
title,   perverting  the    nation,  and    forbidding  the 
payment   of  tribute  to  Rome  (Luke  xxiii.  3;   an 
account  plainly  presupposed  in  John  xviii.  33).     It 
is  plain  that   from  this  moment  Pilate   was    dis- 
tracted between  two  conflicting  feelings;  a  fear  of 
offending  the   Jews,  who  had   already  grounds  of 
accusation   against  him,  which  would  be   greatly 
strengthened  by  any  show  of  lukewarmness  in  pun- 
ishing an  offense  against  the  imperial  government, 
and  a  conscious  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent, 
since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free 
the  nation  from  Roman  authority  was  criminal  in 
the  e3es  of  the  Sanhedrim.     JNIoreover,    this   last 
feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him  fre- 
quent trouble,  and   by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  ilignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufferer.      First 
he  examined  our  Lord   privately,  and   asked   Him 
whether  He  was  a  king  ?     The  question  which  He 
in  return  put  to  his  judge,  "  Sayest  thou  this  of 
fliyse/f,  Of  did  otliers  tell  it  thee  of  me?  "  seems  to 
imply  that  there  was  in  Pilate's  own  mind  a  sus- 
picion  that  the  prisoner  really  was  what  He  was 
charged  with  being;  a  suspicion  which  shows  itself 
again  in  the  later  question,  "  Whence  nrt  thon  f  " 
(.John  xix.  9),  in  the  increasing  desire  to  release 
Him  (12),  and  in  the  refusal  to  alter  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  (22).  In  any  case  Pilate  accepted 
as  satisfactory  Christ's  assurance  that  his  kini/dom 
WIS  not  of  this  iroiid^  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  na- 
ture or  objects,  and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by 
this  world's  weapons,  though  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  assertion  that  it  was  to  be  established  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth.     His  famous  reply, 
"  Wliat  is  truth  f  "  was  the  question  of  a  worldly- 
minded  politician,   .<i<eptical  because    he  was  indif- 
ferent; one  who  thought  truth  an   empty  name,  or 
at  least  could   not  see  "  any   connection   between 
oA^eeta  and  ^atriAeia,  truth  and  policy"'  (Dr.  C. 
Wordsworth,  Coiinn.  in  loco).     With  this  question 
he  brought  the  interview  to  a  close,  and  came  out 
to   the  .lews  and  declared  the  prisoner  innocent. 
To  this  they  replied  that  his   teaching  had  stirred 
up  all  the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.     The 
mention   of   Galilee   suggested    to    Pilate  a    new 
way  of  escaping  from  his  dilemma,  by  Sending  on 
the  case  to  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  that  coun- 
try, who  had  come   up  to  .Jerusalem  to  the   feast, 
while  at  the  same  time  this  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Herod, 
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with  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  probably  in  seme 
recent  instance  interfered.  But  Herod,  though 
propitiated  by  this  act  of  courtesy,  declined  to  en- 
ter into  the  matter,  and  merely  sent  Jesus  back  to 
Pilate  dressed  in  a  shining  kingly  robe  {iaBrjra 
XafMirpav,  Luke  xxiii.  11),  to  express  his  ridicule 
of  such  pretensions,  and  contempt  for  the  whole 
business.  So  Pilate  was  compelled  to  come  to  a 
decision,  and  first,  having  assembled  the  chief 
priests  and  also  the  people,  whom  he  prol)ably  sum- 
moned in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  favor- 
able to  Jesus,  he  announced  to  them  that  the 
accused  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  but  at 
the  same  time,,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  Sanhe- 
drim, he  proposed  to  scourge  Him  before  he  re- 
leased Him.  But  as  the  accusers  were  resolved  to 
have  his  blood,  they  rejected  this  concession,  and 
therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a  fresh  expedient. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  Honian  governor  to  grant 
every  year,  in  honor  of  the  Passover,  pardon  to  one 
coiidenmed  criminal.  The  origin  of  the  practice 
is  unknovm,  though  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
f;\ct  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  13)  that  at  a  Lectister- 
nium  "vinctis  quoque  dempta  vincula."  Pilate 
therefore  ofl'ered  the  people  their  choice  between  two, 
the  murderer  Barabbas,"  and  the  prophet  whom  a 
few  days  before  they  had  hailed  as  the  ^lessiah. 
To  receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the  ^rj/ua, 
a  portable  tribunal  which  was  carried  about  with  a 
Roman  magistrate  to  be  placed  wherever  he  might 
direct,  and  which  in  the  present  case  was  erected  on 
a  tessellated  pavement  (AidoffTpwrov)  in  front  of 
the  palace,  and  called  in  Hebrew  Gidibath",  prob- 
ably from  being  laid  down  on  a  slight  elevation 

(n^S)  "to  be  high").     As  soon  as   Pilate  had 

taken  his  seat,  he  received  a  mysterious  message 
from  his  wife,  according  to  tradition  a  proselyte  of 
the  gate  (fleyo-e/Srjs),  named  Procla  or  (Ilaudia 
Procula  {Evavg.  Nicod.  ii.),  who  had  "suffered 
many  things  in  a  dream,"  which  impelled  her  to 
intreat  her  husband  not  to  condemn  the  Just  One. 
But  he  had  no  longer  any  choice  in  the  matter,  for 
the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  the  priests,  chose 
Barabltas  for  pardon,  and  clamored  tor  the  death 
of  Jesus;  insurre<'ti(>n  seemed  imminent,  and  Pi- 
late reluctantly  yielded.  But,  before  issuing  the 
fatal  order,  he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, as  a  sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime, 
in  imitation  probably  of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in 
Deut.  xxi.,  wliere  it  is  ordered  that  when  the  per- 
])etrntor  of  a  murder  is  not  discovered,  the  elders 
of  tlie  city  in  which  it  occurs  shall  wash  their 
hands,  with  the  declaration,  "  Our  hands  have  not 
shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it." 
Such  a  practice  might  naturally  be  adopted  even 
by  a  Roman,  as  intelligible  to  the  .Jewish  multitude 
around  him.  As  in  the  present  case  it  produced 
no  effect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  infiict  the 
scourging  preparatory  to  execution ;  but  the  sight 
of  luijust  suffering  so  patiently  borne  seems  again 
to  have  troubled  his  conscience,  and  prompted  a 
new  effort  in  favor  of  the  victim.  He  lirought 
Him  out  bleeding  from  the  savage  punishment, 
and  decked  in  the  scarlet  robe  and  crown  of  thorns 
which  the  soldiers  had  put   on  Him  in  derision, 


o  Comp.  Bar.ujbas.  Ewald  suggests  ttiat  the  insur- 
rection of  which  St.  Mark  speaks  must  have  been  that 
connected  with  the  appropriation  of  the  Corban  {stijira), 
and  that  this  explains  the  eagerness  witli  which  the 
people  demanded  his  release.     lie  infers  further,  from 


his  name,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbi  (Abba  was  a 
Rabbinic  title  of  honor)  and  thus  accounts  for  the  part 
taken  in  his  favor  by  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 

E.  H.  P. 
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and  said  to  the  people,  "  Behold  the  man!  "  hop- 
ing that  such  a  spectacle  would  rouse  them  to 
shame  and  compassion.  But  the  priests  only  re- 
newed their  clamors  for  his  death,  and,  fearing 
that  the  political  chari^e  of  treason  might  be  con- 
sidered insufficient,  returned  to  their  first  accusa- 
tion of  blasphemy,  and  quoting  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xxiv.  10),  which  punished  blasphemy  with 
stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die  "  because  He 
made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  liut  this  title 
vlhs  6eod  augmented  Pilate's  superstitious  fears, 
already  aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  {/xuWov  i(po- 
fi-flOr],  John  six.  7);  he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be 
one  of  the  heroes  or  demigods  of  his  own  mythol- 
ogy; he  took  Him  again  into  the  palace,  and  in- 
quired anxiously  into  his  descent  ("  Whence  art 
thou  ?  ")  and  his  claims,  but,  as  the  question  was 
only  prompted  by  fear  or  curiosity,  Jesus  made  no 
reply.  When  Pilate  reminded  Him  of  his  own 
absolute  power  over  Him,  He  closed  this  last  con- 
versation with  the  irresolute  governor  by  the 
mournful  remark,  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at 
all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above;  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee 
hath  the  greater  sin."  God  had  given  to  Pilate 
power  over  Him,  and  power  only,  but  to  those  who 
delivered  Him  up  God  had  given  the  means  of 
judging  of  His  claims;  and  therefore  Pilate's  sin, 
in  merely  exercising  this  power,  was  less  than  theirs 
who,  being  God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures 
before  them,  and  the  word  of  prophecy  still  alive 
among  them  (John  xi.  50,  xviii.  14),  had  deliber- 
ately conspired  for  his  death.  The  result  of  this 
interview  was  one  last  effort  to  save  Jesus  by  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude;  but  now  arose  the 
formidable  cry,  '•  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Ciiisar's  friend,"  and  Pilate,  to  whom  political 
success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended 
the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced  the  desired 
condemnation." 

So  endeil  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime 
which  has  been  coumiitted  since  the  world  began. 
That  he  did  not  immediately  lose  his  feelings  of 
anger  against  the  Jews  who  had  thus  compelled  his 
acquiescence,  and  of  compassion  and  awe  for  the 
sufferer  whom  he  had  unrighteously  sentenced,  is 
plain  from  his  curt  and  angry  refusal  to  alter  the 
inscription  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  cross 
{h  y€ypa<pa,  yfypa(pa),  his  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  request  made  by  Joseph  of  Arimathoea  that  the 
Lord's  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather  than 
consigned  to  the  conunon  sepulchre  reserved  for 
fhose  who  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  and  his 


a  The  proceedings  of  Pilate  in  our  Lord's  trial  sup- 
ply many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  Evangelists,  from  the  accordance  of  their  narrative 
with  the  known  customs  of  the  time.  Thus  Pilate, 
being  only  a  procurator,  had  no  qufestor  to  conduct 
tlie  trial,  and  therefore  examined  the  prisoner  himself 
Again,  in  early  times  Roman  ni.igistrates  liad  not  been 
•allowed  to  take  their  wives  with  them  into  the  proviu- 
ces,  but  this  proliibition  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and 
latterly  a  proposal  made  by  Civcina  to  enforce  it  had 
been  rejected  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3.3,  -34).  Grotius  points 
out  that  the  word  ai'e'7re/in|/ei',  used  when  Pilate  sends 
our  Lord  to  Herod  (Luke  xxiii.  7)  is  "  propria  Romani 
juris  vox  :  nam  remillitur  reus  qui  alicubi  comprehen- 
sus  mittitur  ad  judiceni  aut  originis  aut  habitjitionis  '' 
(see  Alford,  in-  loco).  The  tessellated  pavement  (\i- 
SooTpiuTov)  was  so  nccess.ary  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as 
well  as  the  (3^|u,a,  that  Julius  Ca;sar  carried  one  about 
with  him  on  his  expeditions  (Suet.  Jul  c.  46).  Ths 
15'J 
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sullen  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  that 
the  sepulchre  should  be  guarded.*  And  here,  as  far 
as  Scripture  is  concerned,  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's 
life  ends.  But  we  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii. 
4,  §  1)  that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offtjnse  to 
Ca;sar  did  not  save  him  from  political  disaster. 
The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and  rebellious.  A 
leader  of  their  own  race  had  promised  to  disclose 
to  them  the  sacred  treasures  which  Moses  was 
reported  to  have  concealed  in  Mount  Gerizim.'^ 
Pilate  led  bis  troops  against  them,  and  defeated 
them  easily  enough.  The  Samaritans  complained 
to  Yitellius,  now  president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent 
Pilate  to  Home  to  answer  their  accusations  be- 
fore the  emperor  {Ibid.  §  2).  When  he  reached 
it,  be  found  Tiberius  dead  and  Cains  (Ca- 
ligula) on  the  throne,  A.  d.  36.  Eusebius  adds 
(//.  E.  ii.  7)  that  soon  afterwards,  "wearied  with 
misfortunes,"  he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of 
his  death  there  are  various  traditions.  One  is, 
that  he  was  banished  to  Vienna  Allobrogum 
(Vienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular  monu- 
ment, a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  Imse,  52  feet 
high,  is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb  {Dictionary 
of  Geofjriiplii/,  art.  "  Vienna).  Another  is,  that 
he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called  JNIount  Pilatus; 
and  there,  after  spending  years  in  its  recesses,  in 
remorse  and  despair  rather  than  penitence,  plunged 
into  the  dismal  lake  which  occupies  its  summit 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  "  a  form  is  often 
seen  to  emerge  from  the  gloomy  waters,  and  go 
through  the  action  of  one  washing  his  hands;  and 
when  he  does  so,  dark  clouds  of  mist  gather  first 
round  the  bosom  of  the  Infernal  Lake  (such  it  has 
been  styled  of  old),  and  then,  wrapping  the  whole 
tipper  part  of  the  mountain  in  darkness,  presage  a 
tempest  or  hurricane,  which  is  sure  to  follow  in  a 
short  space."  (Scott,  Anne  of  Geiersteiu,  ch.  i.) 
(See  below.) 

We  learn  from  Justin  INIartyr  {Apol.  i.  pp.  76, 
84),  Tertullian  {Apol.  c.  21),  Eusebius  (//.  E.  ii. 
2),  and  others,  that  Pilate  made  an  official  report 
to  Tiberius  of  our  I>ord"s  trial  and  condenniation; 
and  in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though 
marked  as  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors 
{Hum.  viii.  in  Pasch.  vol.  viii.  p.  908,  U),  certain 
vTro/xyrifjiaTa  {Acta,  or  Comnientdrii  Piiiii)  are 
spoken  of  as  \\ell-known  documents  in  connnon  cir- 
culation. That  he  made  such  a  report  is  highly 
probable,  and  it  may  have  been  in  existence  in 
(Jhrysostom's  time;  but  the  Acta  Pilati  now  ex- 
tant in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from  him  to 


power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from  the  Jews  when 
Judaea  became  a  province  (Joseph.  Am.  xx.  9,  §  1). 
Scourging  before  execution  was  a  well-known  Roman 
pi-actice. 

6  Matt,  xxvii.  65,  ex^re  KovtrrwSi'av  vwayfTe,  a(T<i>a.- 
\Ca-aa-9e  ws  oiSare.  ElUcott  would  translate  this, 
"  Take  a  guard,"  on  the  ground  that  the  watchers 
were  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  priests.  But  some  might  liave  been 
placed  at  their  disposal  during  the  feast,  and  we 
should  rather  expect  XajSeje  if  the  sentence  were  im- 
perative. 

c  Ewald  (Gesc/iichte,  v.  43)  ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  tliis  Samaritan  leader  may  have  been 
Simon  Magus.  The  description  fits  in  well  enough ; 
but  tlie  class  of  such  impostors  was  so  large,  that 
there  are  but  slight  grounds  for  fixing  on  liim  in  par- 
ticular. E.  II.  P. 
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the  emperor  (Fabric.  Cod.  Ajxicr.  N.  T.  i.  237,  298, 
iii.  450 ),  are  certainly  spurious.  (For  further  par- 
ticulars see  below. ; 

Tlie  character  of  Pilate  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
ferred from  the  sketch  given  above  of  his  conduct 
at  our  I^ord's  trial.  He  was  a  type  of  the  rich 
and  corrupt  Konians  of  his  age;  a  worldly-minded 
statesman,  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  those 
of  this  life,  yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings 
of  justice  and  mercy.  His  conduct  to  the  Jews,- 
in  the  instances  quoted  from  Josephus,  though 
severe,  was  not  thoughtlessly  cruel  or  tyrannical, 
considering  the  general  practice  of  Koman  gov- 
ernors, and  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  nation 
so  arrogant  and  perverse.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  facts  recorded  by  profane  authors  incon- 
sistent with  his  desire,  obvious  from  the  Gospel 
narrative,  to  save  our  Lord.  But  all  his  better 
feelings  were  overpowered  by  a  selfish  regard  for 
his  own  security.  He  would  not  encounter  the 
least  hazard  of  personal  annoyance  in  behalf  of  in- 
nocence and  justice;  the  unrighteous  condemnation 
of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
fear  of  the  emperor's  frown  and  the  loss  of  place  and 
power.  While  we  do  not  differ  from  Chrysostom's 
opinion  that  he  was  Trapdvo/xos  (Chrys.  i.  802, 
adv.  Juduvs,  vi.),  or  that  recorded  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (v.  1-1),  that  he  was  6.vavSpos, 
we  yet  see  abundant  reason  for  our  Lord's  merciful 
judgment,  "  He  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin."  At  the  same  time  his  history 
furnishes  a  proof  that  worldliness  and  want  of 
principle  are  sources  of  crimes  no  less  awful  than 
those  which  spring  from  deliberate  and  reckless 
wickedness.  The  unhappy  notoriety  given  to  his 
name  by  its  place  in  the  two  universal  creeds  of 
Christendom  is  due,  not  to  any  desire  of  singling 
him  out  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing  the 
date  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  so  bearing  witness 
to  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  rest  on  a  historical 
basis  (August.  De  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  v.  vol.  vi.  p. 
150;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  pp.  239,  240,  ed. 
Burt,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  note  c).  The 
number  of  dissertations  on  Pilate's  character  and 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  him.  his 
"facinora,"  his  "Christum  servandi  studium,"  his 
wife's  dream,  his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  and  present 
centuries,  is  quite  overwhelming.  The  student 
may  consult  with  advantage  Dean  Alford's  Com- 
meniary;  EUicott,  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life 
of  our  Lord,  sect.  vii. ;  Neander's  Life  of  Christ, 
§  285  (Bohn);  Winer,  Realworterhuch,  art.  "  Pi- 
latus;"  Ewald,  Geschichie,  v.  30,  &c. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

Acta  Pilati. — The  number  of  extant  Acta 
Pilati,  in  various  forms,  is  so  large  as  to  show 
that  very  early  the  demand  created  a  supply  of 
documents  manifestly  spurious,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  looking  on  any  one  of  those  that  remain 
as  more  authentic  than  the  others.  The  taunt  of 
Celsus  that  tlie  Christians  circulated  spurious  or 
distorted  narratires  under  this  title  (Orig.  c.  Cels.)," 
and  the  complaint  of  Eusebius  (//.  E.  ix.  5)  that 
the  heathens  made  them  the  vehicle  of  blasphemous 
cakunnies,  show  how  largely  the  machinery  of  fiilsi- 
fication  was  used  on  either  side.  Such  of  these 
documents  as  are  extant  are  found  in  the  collections 


a  This  reference  is  given  in  an  article  by  Leyrer  in 
llerzog's  Real-EncykL,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable 
to  verify  it.     The  nearest  approach  seems  to  be  the 
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of  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and  Tischendorf.  Some  of 
them  are  but  weak  paraphrases  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. The  most  extravagant  are  perhaps  the  moat 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  existence  of  modes  of 
thought  si  variance  with  the  prevalent  traditions. 
Of  these  anomalies  the  most  striking  is  that  known 
as  the  Paradosis  Pilnti  (Tischendorf,  Evcmg.  Apuc. 
p.  42G).  The  emperor  Tiberius,  startled  at  the 
universal  darkness  that  had  fallen  on  the  Roman 
I'jnpire  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  summons 
Pilate  to  answer  for  having  caused  it.  He  is  con- 
demned to  death,  but  before  his  execution  he  prays 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he  may  not  be  destroyed 
with  the  wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  his  ignorance 
as  an  excuse.  The  prayer  is  answered  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  generations 
shall  call  him  blessed,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  wit- 
ness for  Christ  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  An  angel  receives  his  head, 
and  his  wife  dies  filled  with  joy.  and  is  buried  with 
him.  Startling  as  this  imaginary  history  may  be, 
it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  traditional  customs  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  in  which  Pilate  is  recog- 
nized as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  calendar  on  the  25th  of  June  (Stanley,  Laslern 
Church,  p.  13;  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  80G). 
The  words  of  TertuUian,  describing  him  as  "jam 
pro  sua  conscientia  Christianus  "  {Apol.  c.  21), 
indicate  a  like  feeling,  and  we  find  traces  of  it  also 
in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  him  as 
"  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart " 
{Evany.  Nicod.  i.  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoc. 
p.  230).    • 

According  to  another  legend  {Mors  Pilati,  in 
Tischendorf  s  Evany.  Apoc.  p.  432),  Tiberius,  hear- 
ing of  the  wonderful  works  of  healing  that  had 
been  wrought  in  Judaea,  writes  to  Pilate,  bidding 
him  to  send  to  Rome  the  man  that  had  this  divine 
power.  Pilate  has  to  confess  that  he  has  crucified 
him;  but  the  messenger  meets  V^eronica,  who  gives 
him  the  cloth  which  had  received  the  impress  of 
the  divine  features,  and  by  this  the  emperor  is 
healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his  trial,  and 
presents  himself  wealing  the  holy  and  seamless 
tunic.  This  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
he  forgets  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  time  Pilate 
is  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  commits  suicide. 
His  body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  and 
tempests  followed,  the  Romans  take  it  up  and  send 
it  to  Vienne.  It  is  thrown  into  the  Rhone;  but 
the  same  disasters  follow,  and  it  is  sent  on  to 
IjOsania  (Lucerne  or  Lausanne'?).  There  it  is  sunk 
in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  mountains,  and  even 
there  the  waters  boil  or  bubble  strangely.  The 
interest  of  this  story  obviously  lies  in  its  presenting 
an  early  form  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14tli 
century)  of  the  local  traditions  which  connect  the 
name  of  the  procurator  of  Judoea  with  the  Mount 
Pilatus  that  overlooks  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The 
received  explanation  (Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  v. 
128)  of  the  legend,  as  originating  in  a  distortion 
of  the  descriptive  name  IMons  Pileatus  (the  "  cloud- 
capped  " ),  supplies  a  curious  instance  of  the  genesis 
of  a  niythus  from  a  false  etymology ;  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  rests  on  sufficient  grounds, 
and  is  not  rather  the  product  of  a  pseudo-criticism, 
finding  in  a  name  the  starting-point,  not  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  legend.     Have  we  any  evidence  that 


assertion  that  no  judgment  fell  on  Pilate  for  his 
crime  (ii.  28). 
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the  mountain  was  known  as  -'Pileatus"  before 
the  legend?  Have  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal 
story  just  cited,  tlie  legend  independently  of  the 
name?"  (conip.  Vilniar,  Deutsch.  Nation.  Liter. 
i.  217). 

Pilate's  wife  is  also,  as  might  he  expected,  prom- 
inent in  these  traditions.  Her  name  is  given  as 
Claudia  Procula  (Niceph.  //.  E.  i.  aO).*  She  had 
been  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  before  the  Crucifixion 
{Eviiwj.  Nicud.  c.  2).  Nothing  certain  is  known 
as  to  lier  history,  but  the  tradition  that  she  became 
a  Christian  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen  {lloin. 
in  Matt.  xxxv.).  The  system  of  administration 
under  the  Republic  forbade  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces to  take  their  wives  witli  them,  but  the  practice 
had  gained  ground  under  the  Empire,  and  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  33)  records  tlie  failure  of  an  attempt  to 
reinforce  the  old  regulation.     (See  p.  2529,  note  a.) 

E.  H.  P. 

PIL'DASH  (127^^2  \_flame  of  fire,  Fiirst] : 
*oA.56x;  Alex.  <if(xKla.%:  Phddas).  One  of  the 
eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  l)y  his 
wife  and  niece,  JNIilcah  (Gen.  xxii.  22).  The  set- 
tlement of  his  descendants  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  degree  of  probability.  Bunsen  {Bibd- 
werlc,  Gen.  xxii.  22)  compares  Rijxdthas,  a  place  in 
the  northeast  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  names  is  probably  accidental. 

PIL'EHA  (Sn73  [incision,  slice'] :  ^uKa'i; 
[Vat.  *a5a,  -ei  joined  with  the  following;  FA. 
*a5,  -aet  joined  with  the  following ;  Alex.  *aAaet :] 
Pholea).  The  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
people,  probably  a  family,  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

*  PILGRIMS.     [Strangers.] 

PILLAR.'^  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a 
shaft  or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  sup- 
porting a  roof.  Pillars  form  an  important  feature 
in  oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and 
partly  also  from  the  use  of  flat  roofs,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  chambers  were  either  narrower  or 
divided  into  portions  by  columns.  The  tent-prin- 
ciple is  exemplified  in  the  open  halls  of  Persian  and 
other  eastern  buildings,  of  which  the  fronts,  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  are  shaded  by  curtains  or  awnings 
fastened  to  the  ground  outside  by  pegs,  or  to  trees 
in  the  garden-court  (Esth.  i.  6;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii. 
387,  ix";  469,  470,  and  plates  39,  81 ;  Layard,  Nin. 
4-  Bab.  pp.  530,  648 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  37).     Thus  also  a  figurative  mode  of  describing 
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heaven  Is  as  a  tent  or  canopy  supported  by  pillars 
(Ps.  civ.  2;  Is.  xl.  22),  and  the  eaith  as  a  flat 
surface  resting  on  pillars  (1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Ps.  Ixxv 
3).     [Tents,  Araer.  ed.] 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  "place,"  in 
1  Sam.  XV.  12,  is  in  Hebrew  "hand."''  In  the 
Arab  tent  two  of  the  posts  are  called  yed  or  "  hand  " 
(Burckhardt,  Bed.  i.  37). 

The  general  practice  in  oriental  buildings  of 
supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or  of  coveriiig  open 
spaces  by  awnings  stretolied  from  pillars,  led  to  an 
extensive  use  of  them  in  construction.  In  Indian 
architecture  an  enormous  number  of  pillars,  some- 
times amounting  to  1,000,  is  found.  A  similar 
principle  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  at  Per- 
sepolis.  At  Nineveli  the  pillars  were  probably  of 
wood  [Cedar],  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  same 
construction  prevailed  in  the  "  house  of  tlie  forest 
of  Lebanon,"  with  its  hall  and  porch  of  pillars  (1 
K.  vii.  2,  6).  The  "chapiters"  of  tlie  two  pillars 
.lachin  and  Boaz  resembled  the  tall  capitals  of  the 
Persepolitan  columns  (Layard,  Nin.  &  Bab.  pp. 
252,  650;  Nineveh,  ii.  274;  Fergusson,  Ihmdbk. 
pp.  8,  174,  178,  188,  190,  196,  198,  231-233 ;  Rob- 
erts, Sketches,  Nos.  182,  184,  190, 198;  Euseb.  Vit. 
Const,  iii.  34,  38;  Burckhardt,  Tj-av.  in  Arabia, 
i.  244,  245). 

But  perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  pillar 
was  the  votive  or  monumental.  This  in  early  times 
consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone  or  pile  of 
stones.  Instances  are  seen  in  Jacob's  pillars  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  46,  51,  52,  xxxv.  14);  in  tlie  twelve 
pillars  set  up  by  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv 
4) ;  the  twenty-four  stones  erected  by  Joshua  (.losh. 
iv.  8,  9;  see  also  Is.  xix.  19,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  27). 
The  trace  of  a  similar  notion  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  holy  stone  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt, 
Trav.  i.  297).  Monumental  pillars  have  also  been 
common  in  many  countries  and  in  various  styles 
of  architecture.  Such  were  perhaps  the  obelisks 
of  Egypt  (Fergusson,  6,  8,  115,  246,  340;  Ibn 
Batuta,  Trav.  p.  Ill;  Strabo,  iii.  171, 172;  Herod, 
ii.  106;  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  2,  § 
3,  the  pillars  of  Seth). 

The  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19)  was  probably  a 
terminal  stone  or  a  waymark. 

The  "place"  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  is 
explained  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Vulg. 
J'ornicem  triumphalem  (Jerome,  Quaist.  llebr.  in 
lib.  i.  Eeg.  iii.  1339).  The  word  used  is  the  same 
as  that  for  Absalom's  pillar,  Malstsebdh,  called  by 
Josephus  xfipa  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3),  which  was  clearly 
of  a  monumental  or  memorial  character,  but  not 


a  The  extent  to  which  the  terror  connected  with 
the  belief  formerly  prevailed  is  somewhat  startling. 
If  a  stone  were  thrown  into  the  lake,  a  violent  storm 
would  follow.  No  one  was  allowed  to  visit  it  without 
a  special  permission  from  the  authorities  of  Lucerne. 
The  neighboring  shepherds  were  bound  by  a  solemn 
oatli,  renewed  annually,  never  to  guide  a  stranger  to 
it  (Gessner,  Descript.  Mont.  P'dat.  p.  40,  Zurich,  1655). 
The  spell  was  broken  in  1584  by  Johannes  Miiller, 
cure  of  Lucerne,  who  was  bold  enough  to  throw  stones 
and  abide  the  consequences.  (Golbery,  Univers  Pit- 
toresque  dc  Suisse,  p.  327.)  It  is  striking  that  tradi- 
tions of  Pilate  attacli  themselves  to  several  localities 
in  the  South  of  France  (comp.  Murray's  Handbook  of 
France,  Route  125). 

b  If  it  were  possible  to  attach  any  value  to  the 
Codex  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  portions  liave 
been  published  by  Simonides,  as  belonging  to  the  1st 
century,  tlie  name  of  Pempele  might  claim  prece- 
dence. 


c  1.  *l27ptt  (1  K.  X.  12) :  vnofrrripCynaTa  :  fulcra, 
from  ^^D,  "  support ;  "  marg.  "  rails." 

2.  nS^^  ;  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

3.  n^T?^,  from  D^3,  "place:"  o-tijAtj  :  titulus  ; 
a  pile  of  stones,  or  monumental  pillar. 

4.  3"^^P:  (7T^\r) :  statua  (Gen.  xix.  26),  of  Lot's 
wife  ;  from'  same  root  as  2  and  3. 

5.  m2?3  :  jT-cTpa :  munilio  :  "  tower  ;  "  only  in 
Hab.  ii.  1 ;  elsewhere  "  strong  city,"  i.  e.  a  place  of 
defense,  from  "^SltS,  "press,"  "confine." 

6.  ^•1I2^  :  o-TiiXos  :  columna :  from  ^tt5y, 
"  stand." 

d   ^^  :  xstp*  •  fornicem  triumphalem. 
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necessaiily  carrying  any  representation  of  a  hand 
ia  its  structure,  as  has  been  supiiosed  to  be  the 
case.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  over  Rachel's 
grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20,  and  Kobinson,  i.  218).  The 
monolithic  tombs  and  obelisks  of  I'etra  are  in- 
stances of  similar  usage  (Burckhardt,  !^yrifi,  p. 
422;  Roberts,  Sketches,  p.  105;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Trar.l.'i,  p.  125). 

But  the  Avurd  Maistsebah,  "  pillar,"  is  more  \y  the  twelve  tribes, 
often  rendered  "statue"  or  "image"  (e.  (j-  Deut. 
vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  Lev.  xxvi.  1;  Ex.  xxii/  24, 
xxxiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  xxxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xliii.  13 ; 
Hos.  iii.  4,  X.  1;  Mie.  v.  13).  This  agrees  with 
the  usage  of  heathen  nations,  and  practiced,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  of  erecting  blocks 
or  piles  of  wood  or  stone,  which  in  later  times  grew 
into  ornamented  pillars  in  honor  of  the  deity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Cuh.  ad  Gent.  c.  iv. ;  Strom,  i.  24"). 
Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  Attic  Hermag 
(Paus.  iv.  33,  4),  seven  pillars  significant  of  the 
planets  (iii.  21,  9,  also  vii.  17,  4,  and  22,  2,  viii. 
37);  and  Arnobius  mentions  the  practice  of  pouring 
libations  of  oil  upon  them,  which  again  recalls  the 
case  of  Jacob  {Adv.  Gent.  i.  335,  ed.  Gauthier). 

The  termini  or  lioundary  marks  were  originally, 
perhaps  always,  rough  stones  or  posts  of  wood, 
which  received  divine  honors  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  G41, 
684).      [Idol,  ii.  1120  o.] 

Lastly,  the  figurative  use  of  the  term  "pillar," 
in  reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the 
Israelites  on  their  march,  or  as  in  Cant.  iii.  6  and 
Rev.  X.  1,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of 
an  isolated  column  not  supporting  a  roof. 

II.  W.  P. 
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3?5P  :  T>7  ^aXdvcf  rfj  evperi!^  ttjs  ardiTecas; 
Alex',  omits  rfj  evperfj:  quercum  quce  stabat),  or 
rather  •'  oak  ^'of  the  pillar  "  —  that  being  the  real 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  elon.  A  tree 
which  stood  near  Shechem,  and  at  which  the  men 
of  Shechem  and  the  house  of  Millo  assembled,  to 
crown  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can  be 
ascertained.  It  possibly  derived  its  name  of  Mut- 
tsab  from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  up  under  it ;  and  rea- 
sons have  already  been  adduced  for  believing  that 
this  tree  may  have  been  the  same  with  that  under 
which  Jacob  buried  the  idols  and  idolatrous  trink- 
ets of  his  household,  and  under  which  Joshua 
erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony  of  the  covenant  there 
reexecuted  between  the  people  and  Jehovah.    [jNIe- 

OKEKIM.]     There  was  both  time  and  opportunity 

during  the  period  of  commotion  which  followed  the 

death^of  Joshua  for  this  sanctuary  to  return  into 

the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  stone  left 

standing  there  by  Joshua  to  become  appropriated 

to  idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of  the  Mattsibahs  in 

which  the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Holy 

Land  delighted.     [Idol,  ii.  111!)  b.]     The  terms  in 

which  Joshua  speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh.  xxiv. 

27)  almost  seem  to  overstep  the  bomids  of  mere 

imagery,  and  would  suggest  and  warrant  its  being 

afterwards  regarded  as  endowed  with  miraculous 

qualities,  and  therefore  a  fit  object  for  veneration. 


Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  singula:  ex- 
pression, "  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  Jehovah 
our  God  iclilch  lie  spake  to  us,"'  were  intended  to 
indicate  that  this  stone  had  lieen  brought  from  Si- 
nai, Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  the  communi- 
cations qC  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Samari- 
tans still  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit  of 
Gerizim  as  those  lirought  from  the  bed  of  Jordan 

G. 

PILLED  (Gen.  XX.X.  37,  38):  Peeled  (Is. 
xviii.  2;  Ez.  xxix.  18)  [Tob.  xi.  13].  The  verb 
"  to  pill  "  appears  in  old  Eug.  as  identical  in  mean- 
ing with  "  to  peel  =  to  strip,"  and  in  this  sense  is 
used  in  the  above  passages  from  Genesis.  Of  the 
next  stage  in  its  meaning  as  =  plunder,  we  have 
traces  in  the  word  "pillage,"  pilfer.  If  the  diflTer- 
ence  between  the  two  forms  be  more  than  acciden- 
tal, it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  English  of  the  17th 
century  "  peel  "  was  used  for  the  latter  signification. 
The  "  people  scattered  and  peeled,"  are  those  that 
have  been  plundered  of  all  tliey  have.^'  The  sol- 
diers of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  (Ez.  xxix.  18), 
however,  have  their  shoulder  peeled  in  the  literal 
sense.  The  skin  is  worn  oft'  with  carrying  earth 
to  pile  up  the  mounds  during  the  protracted  siege 
of  Tyre.  ["Pilled"  has  the  sense  of  "bald"  in 
Lev.  xiii.  40  mar/j.]  E.  H.  P. 

*  PILLOW  {TTpo(rKe<pdkaiov),  a  cushion  for 
the  head.  Pillows  were  used  on  the  divans  or 
couches,  on  which  the  Orientals  recline  for  rest  and 
sleep.  So  our  Saviour  liad  laid  himself  down  foi 
repose  aftpr  a  day  of  fatigue,  on  a  pillow  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ship,  when  the  storm  arose,  aa 
recorded  in  INIark  iv.  38.  The  article  in  Greek  in- 
dicates that  the  pillow  lielonged  to  the  furniture  oi 

the  boat.  The  pillow  [H'llt'S^P  =  at  the  head] 
on  which  the  head  of  the  image  that  was  made  to 
represent  David  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  was  placed,  was 
made  of  goat's  hair;  or,  as  some  conjecture,  a  text- 
ure of  goat's  hair  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
image,  so  as  by  its  resemblance  to  David's  hair  to 
make  the  deception  more  complete  (see  Ges.  IJebr. 
Hondw.  p.  17,  G'e  Aufl.).  Jacob  used  stones  for 
his  pillow,  or,  more  literally,  placed  them  at  his 
head,  when  overtaken  by  night  he  slept  at  Luz 
(Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18).  In  Ez.  xiii.  18,  20,  cush- 
ions ("  pillows,"  A.  V.)  were  used  as  especial  appli- 
ances of  luxury  and  effeminacy;  whilst  generally 
those  sitting  upon  a  couch  only  had  pillows  for  the 
elbow  to  rest  upon,  these  women  made  (sewed)  them 
(together)  even  for  all  the  joints  of  the  hand.  The 
word  does  not  occur  further  in  the  A.  V. 

K.  D.  C.  R. 

PIL'TAI  [2  syl.]  ("*t272  {whom  Jehovah  de. 
livers]  :  ^eXeri';  [Vat.  Alex.FA.i  omit;  ¥\.^^e\7]- 
ref.]  Phelti).  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
house  of  Jloadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

PINE-TREE.  1.  T/r/Z/f?;-/ from  a  root  sig- 
nifying to  revolve.  "\Miat  tree  is  intended  is  not 
certain.  Gesenius  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  as 
implying  duration.    It  has  been  variously  explained 


"  SijiU-atVet  6  (TTuAos  to  avciKovitnov  tov  0eou. 

b  A  double  translatiou  of  tlie  Hebrew  word  :  ivperrj 
originated  in  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  word  is  con- 
nected with  S!i!3,  "  to  find." 

c  This  ia  given  iu  the  m.argin  of  the  A.  V. 


d  Comp.  "  peeling  their  prisoners,"  Milton,  P.  R.  iv 
"  To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour." 

Dryden,  Hamtr,  Iliad  (Richardson), 
e   "in^n  :  nevK-q:  p!M!«  (Is  Ix.  13) ;  fromin"^, 
"  revolve  ""  (Ges.  p.  323).     In  Is.   xii.   19,  PpaBvUap  : 
ulmus. 


PINNACLE 

to  he  the  Indian  jilane,  tlie  larch  and  the  elm  (Cel- 
sius, Hierob.  ii.  271).  But  the  rendering  "pine  " 
seems  least  probable  of  any,  as  the  root  implies 
either  curvature  or  din-ation,  of  which  the  latter  is 
not  particularly  applicable  to  the  pine,  and  the  for- 
mer remarkably  otherwise.  The  LXX.  rendering 
in  Is.  xli.  19,  ^padv^adp,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  confused  amalgamation  of  the  words  hervsli 
and  tid/idr,  which  follow  each  other  in  that  pas- 
sage. Of  these  berosh  is  sometimes  rendered  "  cy- 
press," and  mi^'ht  stand  for  "juniper."  That  spe- 
cies of  juniper  which  is  called  savin,  is  in  Greek 
^padv.  The  word  dadp  is  merely  an  expression  in 
Greek  letters  for  tlilliar.  (Pliny,  xxiv.  11,  61; 
Schleusner,  s.  v.;  Celsius,  IlUrob.  i.  78.)      [Fik-] 

2.  Slieineii"-  (Xeh.  viii.  15)  is  probably  the  wild 
olive.  The  cultivated  olive  was  mentioned  just  be- 
fore (Ges.  p.  1437).  H.  W.  P. 

PINNACLE  (rh  irrepvyiov:  pinnn,pinnac- 
ulum:  only  in  Matt.  iv.  .5,  and  Luke  iv.  9).  The 
word  is  used  in  0.  T.  to  render,  1.  Cdiuqjh,^  a 
wing  or  border,  e.  [/.  of  a  garment  (Num.  xv.  38 ; 
1  Sam.  XV.  27,  xxiv.  4).  2.  Siirippir,  fin  of  a  fish 
(Lev.  xi.  9.  So  Arist.  Jnlm.  i.  5,  14).  3.  Kdt- 
sci/i,  edge;  A.  V.  end  (Ex.  xxviii.  26).  Hesychius 
explains  ttt.  as  aicpwr-iTpiov. 

It  is  plain,  1.  that  rh  imp.  is  not  a  pinnacle, 
but  the  pinnacle.  2.  That  by  the  word  itself  we 
should  understand  an  edge  or  border,  like  a  feather 
or  a  fin.  The  only  part  of  the  Temple  which  an- 
swered to  the  modern  sense  of  pinnacle  was  the 
golden  s]iikes  erected  on  the  roof,  to  prevent  birds 
from  settling  there  (.Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  6).  To 
meet  the  sense,  therefore,  of  "wing,"  or  to  use  our 
modern  word  founded  on  the  same  notion,  "  aisle," 
Lightfoot  suggests  the  porch  or  vestibule  which 
projected,  like  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the  Temple 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5.  §  4;  Vitruv.  iii.  2). 

Another  opinion  fi.xes  on  the  royal  porch  adjoin- 
ing the  Temple,  which  rose  to  a  total  height  of 
400  culsits  al)0ve  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  11,  §  5,  XX.  9,  §  7). 

Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  was  from  "  the  pinna- 
cle "  (rh  nrep.)  that  St.  James  was  precipitated, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  remained  until  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Euseb.  //.  A',  ii.  23 ;  Williams,  fJoli/  Citi/,  ii. 
338). 

Perhaps  in  any  case  rh  irrep.  nieans  the  battle- 
ment ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to  every  roof.  It 
is  in  favor  of  this  that  the  word  Canaph  is  used  to 
indicate  the  top  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  ix.  27;  Ham- 
mond, Grotius,  Calmet,  De  "VVette,  Lightfoot,  //. 
Ihbv.  OH  Mutt.  iv.).  H.  AV.  P. 

PI'NON  (]b''S  {darhiess,  obscurity  ^;  *,- 
vdiiu'i  [Alex,  in  Gen.  ^iues\  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  ^eti/ajj/:] 
Phinoii).  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom  ;  that  is, 
head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  41;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  P)y  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ( Onoiiiii.<lic"ii,  ^iuS}v,  and  "  Fenon  ")  the  seat 
of  the  trilie  is  said  to  have  been  at  Puxox.  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness;  which 
again  they' identify  with  Ph:eno,  "  between  Petra 
and  Zoar,"  the  site  of  the  famous  Roman  copper 
mines.  No  name  answering  to  Pinon  appears  to 
have  been  }et  discovered  in  Arabic  literature,  or 
imongst  the  existing  tribes. 
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<»  ^^^^'  ■    iv\ov   KVTTapl(T(7i.vov  '.    tigtiutu  piilc/ifm- 
niiH. 
6  1.  P]33  :   TrrepOytof  :   angiiliis. 


*  PINS.  [Crisping  Pins,  Amer.  ed.,  and 
Tent.] 

PIPE  (^''^n,  c/idUl).  The  Hebrew  word  so 
rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  siginfying  "  to  bore, 
perforate,"  and  is  represented  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectness by  the  English  "  pipe  "  or  "  flute,"  as  in 
the  margin  of  1  K.  i.  40.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  therefore,  proI)ably,  one  of  the  oldest  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  atid  in  consequence  of  its  simplic- 
ity of  form  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
"  pipe  "  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It 
is  associated  with  the  tabret  (topli)  as  an  instni- 
ment  of  a  peaceful  and  social  character,  just  as  in 
Shakespeare  (Much  Ado,  ii.  3),  "I  have  known 
when  there  was  no  music  with  him  l)ut  the  drum 
and  fife,  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  ta/jor  and 
the  pipe  "  —  the  constant  accompaniment  of  merri- 
ment and  festivity  (Luke  vii.  32),  and  especially 
characteristic  of  "  the  pipiiir/  time  of  peace."  The 
pipe  and  tabret  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the 
Hebrews  (Is.  v.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions 
(Mishna,  Baba  meisia,  vi.  1),  and  accompanied  the 
simpler  religious  services,  when  the  young  proph- 
ets, returning  from  the  high-place,  caught  their  in- 
spiration from  the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5);  or  the 
pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  their 
ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with 
psalms  sung  to  the  simple  music  of  the  jiipe  (Is. 
XXX.  29).  When  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king  the 
whole  people  went  up  after  him  to  Gihon,  ]iiping 
with  pipes  (1  K.  i.  40).  The  sound  of  the  pipe 
was  apparently  a  soft  wailing  note,  which  made  it 
appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourning  and  at  funerals 
(Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the  lament  of  the  prophet 
over  the  destruction  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  36).  The 
pipe  was  the  type  of  perforated  wind  instruments, 
as  the  hai'p  was  of  stringed  instruments  (1  Mace, 
iii.  45),  and  was  even  used  in  the  Temple-choir,  as 
appears  from  I's.  Lxxxvii.  7,  where  "  the  players  ou 
instruments  "  are  properly  "pipers."  Twelve  days 
in  the  year,  according  to  the  Mishna  (Aroc/t.  ii.  3), 
the  pipes  sounded  before  the  altar:  at  the  slaying 
of  the  First  Passover,  the  slaying  of  the  Second 
Passover,  the  first  feast-day  of  the  Passover,  the 
first  feast-day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  eight 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  occasion  the  playing  on  pipes  accom- 
panied the  drawing  of  water  from  the  fountain  of 
Siloah  {Siwcnh,  iv.  1,  v.  1)  for  five  and  six  days. 
The  pipes  which  were  played  before  the  altar  were 
of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronze,  because  the 
former  gave  a  softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later 
times  the  office  of  mourning  at  funerals  became  a 
profession,  and  the  funeral  and  death-bed  were  never 
without  the  professional  pipers  or  flute-players  {av- 
KriTas,  ^latt.  ix.  23),  a  custom  which  still  exists 
(comp.  t)vi(l.  Fust.  vi.  660,  "  cantabat  mrestis  tibia 
fnneribus  ").  It  was  incumbent  on  even  the  poor- 
est Israelite,  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  provide  ai 
least  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lamenta- 
tion.    [Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  2039  i.] 

In  the  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians  the 
pipe  played  as  jirominent  a  part  as  among  the  He- 
brews.    "  While  dinner  was  preparing,  the  party 


2.  ^^??3p  :  TTTcp.  ;  piiniuta. 
•3.  ri  — p:  TTTep. :  siiinmilas. 
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was  enlivened  by  the  sound  of  mubic;  and  a  band, 
consistiiii;  of  the  liarp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine, 
double  and  single  pipe,  flute  and  other  instruments, 
played  the  favorite  airs  and  songs  of  the  country  " 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  L';/.  ii.  222).  In  the  different 
combinations  of  instruments  used  in  Egyptian 
bands,  we  generally  find  either  the  double  pipe  or 
the  flute,  and  sometimes  both ;  the  former  being 
played  both  by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exclu- 
sively by  women.  The  Egyptian  single  pipe,  as 
described  by  Wilkinson  {Anc.  E(j.  ii.  308),  was 
"  a  straight  tube,  without  any  increase  at  the 
mouth ;  and,  when  played,  was  held  with  both 
hands.  It  was  of  moderate  length,  apparently  not 
exceeding  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  many  have  been 
found  much  smaller ;  but  these  may  have  belonged 
to  the  peasants,  without  meriting  a  place  among 

the  instruments  of  the  Egyptian  band Some 

have  three,  others  four  holes and  some  were 

furnished  with  a  small  mouthpiece"  of  reed  or 
thick  straw.  This  instrument  must  have  been 
something  like  the  Nuy,  or  dervish's  flute,  which  is 
described  by  iMr.  Lane  {Mod.  E<j.  ii.  chap,  v.)  as 
"  a  simple  reed,  about  18  inches  in  length,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  lower. 
It  is  pierced  with  six  holes  in  front,  and  generally 

with  another  hole  at  the  back In  the  hands 

of  a  good  performer  the  nay  yields  fine,  mellow 
tones;  but  it  requires  much  practice  to  sound  it 
well."  The  double  pipe,  which  is  found  as  fre- 
quently in  Egyptian  paintings  as  the  single  one, 
"consisted  of  two  pipes,  perhaps  occasionally  united 
together  Ijy  a  common  mouthpiece,  and  played  each 
with  the  corresponding  hand.  It  w<as  conmion  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people,  and,  from  the  mode  of 
holding  it,  received  the  name  of  right  and  left  pipe, 
the  tibia  dexlra  and  dnisira  of  the  Ilomans:  the 
latter  had  but  few  holes,  and,  emitting  a  deep 
sound,  served  as  a  bass.  The  other  had  more 
holes,  and  gave  a  sharp  tone"  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  E(j. 
ii.  309,  310).  It  was  played  on  chiefly  by  women, 
who  danced  as  they  played,  and  is  imitated  by  the 
modern  Egyptians,  in  their  zummdra,  or  double 
reed,  a  rude  instrument,  used  principally  Ity  peas- 
ants and  camel  dri\ers  out  of  doors  {i/jid.  pp.  311, 
312).  In  addition  to  these  is  also  found  in  the 
earliest  sculptures  a  kind  of  flute,  held  with  both 
hands,  and  sometimes  so  long  that  the  player  was 
obliged  to  stretch  his  arms  to  their  full  length 
while  playing. 

Any  of  the  instruments  above  described  would 
have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews  by  the  general 
term  clidlil,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
might  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from 
Egypt.  The  single  pipe  is  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  the  Egyptians  alone,  who  attribute  it 
to  Osiris  (Jul.  Poll.  Onoinast.  iv.  10),  and  as  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made  was  the  lotus-wood 
(Ovid,  F<ts.  iv.  190,  "horrendo  lotos  aduncasono") 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  conjecture. 
Other  materials  mentioned  by  Julius  Pollax  are 
reed,  brass,  boxwood,  and  horn.  Pliny  (xvi.  06) 
adds  silver,  and  the  liones  of  asses.  Hartenora,  in 
his  note  on  Araclnm,  ii.  3,  above  quoted,  identifies 
the  chdlil  with  the  French  cludumenu,  which  is  the 
German  scluilintie  and  our  slinwin  or  slndm,  of 
whicii  the  clarionet  is  a  modern  improvement.  The 
shawm,  says  Mr.  Chappell  {Pup.  Miis.  i.  35,  note 
6),  "was  played  witii  a  reed  like  the  wayte,  or 
hautboy,  but  being  a  bass  instrument,  with  about 
the  compass  of  an  octave,  had  probably  more  the 
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tone  of  a  bassoon."  This  can  scarcely  be  correct, 
or  Drayton's  expression,  "  the  shnllest  shawm  " 
{Polyul.  iv.  300),  would  be  inappropriate. 

W.  A.  W. 
*  PI'PER,     Rev.    xviii.    22.       [Minstrel; 
Pipe] 

PI'RA  {ol  iK  Ufipas  [Vat.,  oi  eK  nipas,  Aid.; 
Rom.  Alex,  omit] ),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  Apparently  a 
repetition  of  the  name  Caphiea  in  the  former  part 
of  the  verse. 

PI'RAM  (CW";"^  [perh.  Jteet  as  (he  icild  ass\  : 
^L^wV,  [Vat.  ^fL^wvx]  Alex,  ^fpaafx;  [Corap. 
^epa/^O  Pliaraui).  The  Amorite  king  of  Jar- 
nmth  at  the  time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan 
(.Tosh.  X.  3).  With  his  four  confederates  he  was 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  before  Gibeon,  and 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  cave  .at  Makkedah,  the  en- 
trance to  whicli  was  closed  by  Joshua's  command. 
At  the  close  of  the  long  day's  slaughter  and  pur- 
suit,, the  five  kings  were  brought  from  their  hiding- 
place,  and  hanged  upon  five  trees  till  su!iset,  when 
their  bodies  were  taken  down  and  cast  into  the  cave 
"  wherein  they  had  been  hid  "  (Josh.  x.  27). 

PIR'ATHON  ("j'"iny~]5  [princely,  Ges.]: 
[Vat.]  <i>apa9a)u:  [Rom.  ^apaddiV.]  Alex.  *pa- 
aQwu:  Plnirathoii),  "in  the  land  of  Ephraira  iu 
the  mount  of  the  Anmlekite;  "  a  place  named  no- 
where but  in  Judg.  xii.  1.5,  and  there  recorded 
only  as  the.  burial-place  of  Abdon  ben-Hillel  the 
Pirathonite,  one  of  the  Judges.  Its  site  was  not 
known  to  Eusebius  or  Jerome;  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  tiie  accurate  old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  lying 
about  two  hours  west  of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer'- 
aia  (Asher's  Benjamin  of  Tud.  ii.  420).  Where 
it  stood  in  the  14th  century  it  stands  still,  and  is 
called  by  the  same  name.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Robinson  to  rediscover  it  on  an  eminence  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  road  from  Jaffa  by 
Ilableli  to  NiiOlus,  and  just  six  miles,  or  two  hours, 
from  the  last  (Rol)inson,  iii.  134). 

Of  the  reiiTarkaUe  expression,  "  the  mount  (or 
mountain  district)  of  the  Amalekite,"  no  e.xplana- 
tion  has  yet  lieen  discovered  beyond  the  probable 
fact  that  it  commemorates  a  very  early  settlement 
of  that  roving  people  in  the  highlands  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Another  place  of  the  same  name  probably  existed 
near  the  south.  But  beyond  the  mention  of  Pha- 
p.ATHONi  in  1  Mace.  ix.  50,  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  it.  G. 

PIR'ATHONITE  C'^^n^"!??  and  "'phriQ 
[patr.  see  above]  :  ^apadooue'iTris,  ^apaOcovei,  eK 
^apadcov-  PliaralJioiiiles),  the  native  of,  or  dwell- 
er in,  PiRATiiON.  'i'wo  such  are  named  in  the 
Bible.  1.  [^apaeoJviTTjs  (Vat. -J/6J-).]  Abdon  ben- 
Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  one  of  the  minor  judges 
of  Israel.  In  the  original  the  definite  article  is 
present,  and  it  should  be  rendered  "  l/ie  Pira^ 
thonite." 

2.  [^apadwvi  (^'at.  -vei),  e'/c  ^apaOcov-  Pliaror- 
thonile:i,  P/iai-(itiiiiil<s.]  From  the  same  place 
came  "  Benaiah  the  Pirathonite  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim,"  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  course 
of  David's  army  (1  ( 'hr.  xxvii.  14)  and  one  of  the 
king's  guard    (2   Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  31^ 

PIS'GAH  (nSpDH,  with  the  def.  article 
[the  part,  piece] :  ^aayd,  in   Deut.  iii.  17,  xxxiv 


PISGAH 

1.  and  in  Joshua;  elsewhere  rh  \e\a^ev/ii.fi'oi'  "  or 
fj  Ka^evv-fi'.  Phasi/a).  An  ancient  topographical 
name  which  is  found,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Josh- 
ua only,  in  two  connections. 

1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pisgah  {'SH  tt'SI), 
Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  ]. 

2.  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah,  perhaps  the  springs,  or 
roots,  of  the  Pisgah,  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh. 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20. 

The  latter  has  already  been  noticed  under  its 
own  head.  [Asiidoth-Pi.sgah.]  Of  the  former 
but  little  can  be  said.  "  The  Pisgah  "  must  have 
been  a  mountain  range  or  district,  the  same  as,  or 
a  part  of  that  called  the  mountains  of  Abarim 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).  It  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  jMoab, 
and  immediately  opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of 
Zophim  was  situated  on  it,  and  its  highest  point 
or  summit —  its  "  head  "  —  was  the  JMount  Nebo. 
If  it  was  a  proper  name  we  can  only  conjecture  that 
it  denoted  the  whole  or  jiart  of  the  range  of  the 
highlands  on  the  east  of  tbe  lower  Jordan.  In  the 
late  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojonathan, 
Pisgah  is  invariably  rendered  by  rdinnilin,^  a  term 
in  common  use  for  a  hill.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  LXX.  also  do  not  treat  it  as  a  proper  name. 
On  the  other  hand  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomas- 
iicon,  "  Abarim,"'  "  Fasga  ")  report  the  name  as 
existing  in  their  d.ay  in  its  ancient  locality.  JMount 
Abarim  and  Mount  Nabau  were  pointed  out  on  the 
road  leading  from  Livias  to  Heshbon  {i.  e.  the 
Wady  Ilesban),  still  bearing  their  old  names,  and 
'close  to  Mount  Phogor  (Peor),  which  also  retained 
its  name,  whence,  says  Jerome  (a  qiw),  the  contig- 
uous region  was  even  then  called  Phasgo.  This 
connection  between  Phogor  and  Phasgo  is  puzzling, 
and  suggests  a  possible  error  of  copyists. 

No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been  met 
with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in 
the  Arabic  garb  of  Bus  el-Feshkah  (almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  P.osh  hap-Pisgah)  it  is  at- 
tached to  a  well-known  headland  on  the  nortli- 
western  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass  of  mountain 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady  en-Nar,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr,  and  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  which  is  situated  the  great  ^Mussulman 
sanctuary  of  Neby  Miisn  (Jloses).  This  associa- 
tion of  the  names  of  Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the  west 
side  of  the  1  )ead  Sea  —  where  to  suppose  that 
Moses  ever  set  foot  would  be  to  stultify  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  decease  —  is  extremely  startling. 
No  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  offered.  Cer- 
tainly that  of  M.  De  Saulcy  and  of  his  translator,*^ 
that  the  Rns  el-Feshkah  is  identical  with  Pisgah, 
cannot  be  entertained.  Against  this  the  words  of 
Deut.  iii.  27,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan," 
are  decisive. 

Had  the  name  of  Moses  alone  existed  here,  it 
might  with  some  plausibility  be  conceived  that  the 
reputation  for  sanctitj'  had  been  at  some  time, 
during  the  long  struggles  of  the  country,  transferred 
from  east  to  west,  when  the  original  spot  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  pilgrims.     But  the  existence  of 


a  The  singular  manner  in  which  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators of  the  Pentateuch  have  fluctuated  in  their 
renderino'S  of  Pi.sgah  between  the  proper  name  anil  the 
appellative,  leads  to  the  inference  that  their  Hebrew 
text  was  different  in  some  of  the  passages  to  ours. 
Mr.  W.   A.  Wright  has  suggested  that  in  the  latter 

cases    they   may   have   read    n^DD    for    n2lD2, 
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the  name  FeshJcah  —  snd,  what  is  equally  curious, 
its  non-existence  on  the  east  of  Jordan  — seems  to 
preclude  this  suggestion.  [Nebo,  Mount,  Amer. 
ed.]  G. 

PISID'IA  (UicnSia.'  Pisidln)  was  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  defined. 
tJut  it  may  be  descril)ed  sufficiently  by  saying  that 
it  was  to  the  north  of  PAJiniYLiA,  and  stretched 
along  the  range  of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached 
to,  and  was  partly  included  in,  Phkygia,  which 
was  similarly  an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more 
extensive.  Thus  Antioch  in  Pisidi.v  was  some- 
times called  a  Phrygian  town.  The  occurrences 
which  took  place  at  this  town  give  a  gre;it  interest 
to  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  the  district.  He  passed 
through  Pisidia  twice,  with  Barnabas,  on  the  first 
missionary  journey,  i.  e.  both  in  going  from  Pekga 
to  IcoNiUM  (Acts  xiii.  13,  14,  51),  and  in  return- 
ing (.xiv.  21,  24,  2.5;  compare  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  It 
is  probable  also  that  he  traversed  the  northern  part 
of  the  district,  with  Silas  and  Timotheus,  on  the 
second  missionary  journey  (xvi.  6 ) :  but  the  word 
Pisidia  does  not  occur  except  in  reference  to  the 
former  journey.  The  characteristics  both  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  wild  and  rugged ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Apostle  encountered 
here  some  of  those  "  perils  of  robbers  "  and  "  perils 
of  rivers  "  vvhich  he  mentions  afterwards.  His 
routes  through  this  region  are  considered  in  detail 
in  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  (2d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp. 
197-207,  240,  241),  where  extracts  from  various 
travellers  are  given.  J.  S.  H. 

PI'SON  ()1tr.'''2  [streaming,  current,  Ges.]: 
[Rom.  iiffdov;  Alex.]  ^^ktoiv:  Phison),  One  of 
the  four  "  heads  "  into  which  the  stream  flowing 
through  Eden  was  divided  (Gen.  ii.  11).  Nothing 
is  known  of  it;  the  principal  conjectures  will  be 
found  under  Eden  [vol.  i.  p.  056  f.]. 

PIS'PAH  ("^p3  [expansion]:  4>ao-c{>d; 
[\a.t.  ^affcl>ai.'-]  Phasphn).  An  Asherite:  one  of 
the  sons  of  J  ether,  or  Ithran  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

PIT.  In  the  A.  V.  this  word  appears  with  a 
figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  It  passes 
from  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  outward  aspect  of 
Palestine  and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the 
spiritual  world.  With  this  power  it  is  used  to  rep- 
resent several  Hebrew  word^  and  the  starting  point 
which  the  literal  meaning  presents  for  the  spiritual 
is,  in  each  case,  a  subject  of  some  interest. 

1.  She6l  (VSE?),  in  Num.  xvi.  30,  33 ;  Job 
xvii.  16.  Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  only 
of  the  hollow,  shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  has  been  treated  of  under 
Hell. 

2.  Shachath  {TTW).  Here,  as  the  root  HW 
shows,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought 
((iesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  It  is  dug  into  the  earth 
(Ps.  ix.  15,  cxix.  85).  A  pit  thus  made  and  then 
covered  lightly  over,  served  as  a  trap  by  which  ani- 
mals or  men  might  be  ensnared  (Ps.  xxxv.  7).     It 


from  7DD,  a  word  whic^i  they  actually  translate  by 
Aa^euf IV  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  1,  4,  Deut.  x.  1. 

b  Probably  the  origin  of  the  marginal  reading  of 
the  A.  V.  "  the  hill." 

c  See  Ue  Saulcy's  Voyage,  etc.,  and  the  notes  to  ii 
60-66  of  the  English  edition. 
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thus  became  a  type  of  sorrow  and  confusion,  from 
which  a  man  could  not  extricate  himself,  of  the 
great  doom  which  comes  to  all  men,  of  the  dreari- 
ness of  death  (Job  xxxiii.  18,  24,  28,  30).  To 
'•go  down  to  the  pit,"  is  to  die  without  hope.  It 
is  the  penalty  of  evil-doers,  that  from  which  the 
righteous  are  deUvered  by  the  hand  of  God. 

3.  Bar  ("112).  In  this  word,  as  in  the  cog- 
nate Beer,  the  special  thought  is  that  of  a  pit  or 
well  dug  for  water  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  The  pro- 
cess of  desynonymizing  which  goes  on  in  all  lan- 
guages, seems  to  have  confined  the  former  to  the 
state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  the  rock,  but 
no  longer  filled  with  water.  Thus,  where  the  sense  in 
both  cases  is  figurative,  and  the  same  English  word  is 
used,  we  have  pit  (peer)  connected  with  the  "  deep 
water,"  "  the  waterflood,"  "  the  deep"  (Ps.  Ixix.  15), 

while  in  pit  (^^"113),  there  is  nothing  but  the 
"miry  clay"  (Ps.  xl.  2).  Its  dreariest  feature  is 
that  there  is  "no  water  "  in  it  (Zech.  ix.  11).  So 
far  the  idea  involved  has  been  rather  that  of  misery 
and  despair  than  of  death.       But   in   the  phrase 

"  they  that  go  down  to  the  int "  (IIS),  it  becomes 
even  more  constantly  than  the  synonyms  already 
noticed  (Sheol,  Sliachnth),  the  representative  of  the 
world  of  the  dead  (Ez.  xxxi.  14,  10,  xxxii.  18,  24; 
Ps.  xxviii.  1,  cxliii.  7).  There  may  have  been  two 
reasons  for  this  transfer.  1.  The  wide,  deep  exca- 
vation became  the  place  of  burial.  The  "  graves 
were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit  "  (bor)  (Ez.  xxxii. 
24).  To  one  looking  into  it  it  was  visibly  the 
home  of  the  dead,  while  the  vaguer,  more  mys- 
terious Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further  to  an  in- 
visible home.  2.  The  ^j;V,  however,  in  this  sense, 
was  never  simply  equivalent  to  burial-place.  There 
is  always  implied  in  it  a  thought  of  scorn  and  con- 
demnation. This  too  had  its  origin  apparently  in 
the  use  made  of  the  excavations,  which  had  either 
never  been  wells,  or  had  lost  the  supply  of  water. 
The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  his  enemies,  was  left  to 
perish  in  the  pit  (hor)  (Zech.  ix.  11).  The  greatest 
of  all  deliverances  is  that  the  captive  exile  is  re- 
leased from  the  slow  death  of  starvation  in  it 
{shaclutth.  Is.  li.  14).  The  history  of  .Jeremiah, 
cast  into  the  dungeon,  or  pit  (bor)  (Jer.  xxxviii.  G, 
9),  let  down  into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into 
the  filth  at  the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water), 
with  death  by  hungerr  staring  him  in  the  face, 
shows  how  terrible  an  instrument  of  punishment 
was  such  a  pit.  The  condition  of  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  the  stone  quarries  of  Syracuse  (Time, 
vii.  87),  the  Persian  punishment  of  the  cttoSos 
(Ctesias,  Pers.  48),  the  oubliettes  of  mediteval 
prisons  present  instances  of  cruelty,  more  or  less 
analogous.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  associ- 
ations of  material  horror  clustering  round,  it  should 
have  involved  more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  pmiish- 
nient  for  the  haughty  or  unjust,  than  did  the  sheul, 
the  grave. 

In  liev.  ix.  1, 2,  and  elsewhere,  the  "  bottomless 
pit,"  is  the  translation  of  rb  (ppiap  -rris  a^vaaov. 
The  A.  v.  has   rightly  taken  (pptap  here  as   the 


a  1.  ^3  :  vSpia  :  hydrici,  lagena ;  akin  to  Sanskrit 
hit  and  xaSos.  Also  "  barrel  "  (1  K.  xvli.  12,  xviii. 
33).  (Ges.  p.  660  ;  Eichhotf,  Vergleich.  cler  Spraclun,  p. 
219.) 

2.    733  and   VllJ]  :  ayyeroi/ :  fas;  A.  V.  "  bottle," 
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equivalent  of  hor  rather  than  beer.  The  pit  of  the 
abyss  is  as  a  dungeon.  It  is  opened  with  a  key 
(liev.  ix.  1,  XX.  1).  Satan  is  cast  into  it,  a.<  a 
prisoner  (xx.  .3).  E.  H.  P. 

PITCH  (npt,  inn,  "153  :  TnVo-Tj:  inx). 
The  three  Hebrew  terms  aliove  given  all  represent 
the  same  object,  namely,  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt, 
in  its  different  aspects:  zepheth  (the  ziftoi  the 
modern  Arabs,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  E<j.  ii.  120)  in  its 
liquid  state,  from  a  root  signifying  "to  flow;" 
cheiiidr,  in  its  solid  state,  from  its  red  color,  though 
also  explained  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  boils  up  (the  former,  however,  being  more  con- 
sistent with  the  appearance  of  the  two  terms  in 
juxtaposition  in  Ex.  ii.  3;  A.  V.  "pitch  and 
slime");  and  copher,  in  reference  to  its  use  in 
overlaying  wood-work  (Gen.  vi.  14).  Asphalt  is  an 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  which  bubbles  up 
from  subterranean  fountains  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  readily  melts 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  In  the  latter  state 
it  is  very  tenacious,  and  was  used  as  a  cement  in 
lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  743;  Herod,  i.  179),  as  well  as  for  coating 
the  outsides  of  vessels  (Gen.  vi.  14;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
iv.  8,  §  4),  and  particularly  for  making  the  papy- 
rus boats  of  the  Eiryptians  water-tight  (Ex.  ii.  3; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  120).  The  Babylonians  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  springs  at  Is  (the  modern 
nit),  which  are  still  in  existence  (Herod,  i.  179). 
The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence  received  its 
classical  name  of  Lacus  Agjihtilliks.  The  latter 
was  particularly  prized  for  its  purple  hue  (Plin. 
xxviii.  23).  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Bible  the 
slime-pits  (Gen.  xiv.  10),  or  springs  of  asphalt, 
were  apparent  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  sea.  They  are  now  concealed  through 
the  submergence  of  the  plain,  and  the  asphalt 
probably  forms  itself  into  a  crust  on  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  whence  it  is  dislodged  by  earthquakes  or 
other  causes.  Early  writers  describe  the  masses 
thus  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  as  of 
very  considerable  size  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  4; 
Tac.  Hid.  V.  G;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48).  This  is  now  a 
rare  occurrence  (Robinson,  lies.  i.  517),  though 
small  pieces  may  constantly  be  picked  up  on  the 
shores.  The  inflammable  nature  of  pitch  is  noticed 
in  Is.  xxxiv.  9.  ^V.  L.  B. 

PITCHER."  The  word  "  pitclier"  is  used  in 
A.  V.  to  denote  the  water-jars  or  pitchers  with  one 
or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  carrying 
water,  as  iii  the  story  of  Kebecca  (Gen.  xxiv.  15-20; 
but  see  Mark  xiv.  13;  Luke  xxii.  10).*  This  prac- 
tice has  been  and  is  still  usual  both  in  the  East 
and  elsewhere.  The  vessels  used  for  the  purpose 
are  generally  carried  on  the  head  or  the  shoulder. 
The  Bedouin  women  commonly  use  skin-bottles. 
Such  was  the  "  bottle  "  carrietl  by  II agar  (Gen. 
xxi.  14;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  24G;  Layard,  Niii.  <f 
Bab.  p.  578;  Roberts,  Sketclies,  pi.  1G4;  Ar-" 
vieux,  Trm:  p.  203;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed. 
i.  351). 


only  once  a  "  pitcher  "  (Lam.  iv.  2),  where  it  is  joined 
with   ti^^n,  an  earthen  vessel  (Ges.  522). 

3.  In  N.  T.  Kep6.iJ.iov,  twice  only  :  Mark  xiv.  13,  la- 
gena ;  Luke  xxii.  10,  amphora. 

b  *  Hence  the  owner  of  the  guest-chamber  wa.s  the 
more  readily  known,  as  pointed  out  in  note  a,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1375.  U. 


PITHOM 

The  same  word  cad  is  used  of  the  pitchers  em- 
ployed by  Gideon's  300  men  (Jlld^^  vii.  IG),  where 
the" use  made  of  them  marks  the  material.  Also 
the  vessel  (A.  V.  "barrel")  in  wliich  the  meal  of 
the  Sareptan  widow  was  contained  (1  K.  xvii.  12), 
and  the  "liavrels"  of  water  used  by  Kiijah  at  Mount 
Carmel  (xviii.  33).  [i!.\i:i;KL,  Amer.  ed.  |  it  is 
also  used  figuratively  of  tiie  life  of  man  (Keel.  xii. 
6).  [Fountain;  Medicixk.]  It  is  tlnis  prolj- 
able  that  earthen  vessels  were  used  by  tlie  Jews  as 
they  were  liy  the  Egyptians  for  containing  both 
liquids  and  dry  provisions  (Birch,  Anc.  Pvtierij,  i. 
43).  In  tlie  view  of  the  Fountain  of  Nazareth 
[\ol.  i.  p.  838],  may  be  seen  men  and  women  with 
pitchers  whicli  scarcely  differ  from  those  in  use  in 
Kgypt  and  Nulda  (lloberts,  Sketclies,  plates  29, 
16-4).  The  water-pot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  probably  one  of  this  liind,  to  lie  distinguished 
from  the  nuicli  larger  amphora3  of  the  murriage- 
feast  at  Cana.  [Fountain;  Gkuse;  Bottle; 
Flagon  ;  Pot.]  H.  W.  P. 
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PFTHOM  (DHQ  [seelielow]:  neiflci;  [Alex. 
Tlidco/j.-]   Pldllioin),  one  of  the  store-cities  built  l)y 
the  Israelitfs  for  the  first  opi)ressor,  tlie  Pharaoh 
"which   Ivnew  not  Joseph''    (Kx.  i.  11).     In  the 
Heb.  these  cities  are  two,  Pitliom   and  Raanises: 
the  LXX.  adds   On,  as  a  third.     It  is  probable 
that  Pitliom  lay  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  lilve  liaamses,  if,  as  is  reasonable,  we  sup- 
pose the  latter  to  be  the  Eameses  mentioned  else- 
where,   and  that  the  Israelites    were  occupied    in 
public  works  within  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goslien. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patunnis,  ria- 
Touuos,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum 
or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  proliably 
the    military    station    Tliohu     of     tlie    Nutitia. 
Whether    or    not    Patunnis    be    the    Pithom   of 
Scripture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
is  identical.     The  first  part  is  the  same  as  in  Bu- 
bastis  and  Bu-siris,  either  the  definite  article  mas- 
culine, or  a  possessive  pronoun,  unless  indeed,  with 
Brugsch,  we  read  the  Egyptian  word  "abode"  PA, 
and  suppose  that  it  commences  these  names.    [Pi- 
BESETii.]     The  second   part    appears  to    be   the 
name  of  ATUM  or  TU^I,  a  divinity  worshipped 
at  On,  or  Heliopolis,  as  well  as   Ra,  both  being 
forms  of  the  sun  [On],  and  it  is  noticeable   that 
Thoum  or   Thou   was  very  near  the    Heliopolite 
nome,  and  perhaps  more  anciently  within  it,  and 
that  a  monument  at  Aboo~Keslieijil  shows  that  the 
worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  along  the  valley  of 
the  I'anal  of  the  lied  Sea.    As  we  find  Thoum  and 
Patamus  and  liameses  in  or  near  to  the  land  of 
(Joshen,  (here  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we 
have  here  a  correspondence  to  Pithom  and  Kaam- 
ses,  and  the  probable  connection  in  both  cases  with 
Heliopolis  confirms  the  conclusion.     It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Coptic  version  of  Gen.  xlvi.  28  men- 
tions Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the  Heroi'polis  of 
the   LXX.      The    Hebrew  reads,   "  And    he  sent 
Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face 
unto    Goshen :    and    they    came    into    the    land 
of  Goshen."     Here  the  LXX.  has,   Kad'  'Hpoicoi/ 

Tr6Mv,  els  yrju  'Pa/xeacrri,  but  the  Coptic,      P  ^ 


in  the  Arabian  nome  upon  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea 
(ii.  48).  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  puts  Thou  50 
Roman  miles  from  Heliopolis,  and  48  from  Pelu- 
siuin;  but  this  seems  too  far  north  for  Patumus, 
and  also  fur  Pithom,  if  that  place  ^^'ere  near  Heli- 
opolis, as  its  name  and  connection  with  Raamses 
seem  to  indicate.  Under  Raamses  is  a  discussion 
of  the  character  of  these  cities,  and  of  their  im- 
nortance  in  Egyptian  history.      [Rajieses.] 

R.  S.  P. 
*  Chabas  {Voyage  d'un  Egyptien,  p.  280)  sug- 
gests the  probable  identity  of  Pithom  and  the 
Ktham  of  Ex.  xiii.  20:  the  initial  p  being  simply 
the  masculine  singular  of  the  article  in  Egyptian. 
But  this  seems  to  call  for  two  cities  or  towers  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  same  general  locality,  since 
there  is  good  reason  for  placing  the  Pithom  of  Ex. 
i.  11,  to  the  west  of  Raamses.  The  children  of  Is- 
rael would  naturally  assemble  for  the  exodus  at  the 
point  nearest  the  eastern  desert;  and  their  place  of 
rendezvous  was  Raamses;  nor  would  they  be  likely 
to  encamp  near  a  fortified  city  such  as  Pithom  was. 
In  his  Melanges  E'jypt.  ii.  154,  iM.  Chabas  gives 
at  length  the  arguments  for  the  identification  of 
Pithom  with  the  Patumus  of  Herodotus,  and  with 
the  ruins  of  Aboo-Keslieyd.  A  thorough  archceo- 
logical  exploration  of  the  Delta  alone  could  deter- 
mine these  localities  with  certainty.  This  we  may 
hope  for  when  jNI.  Alariette  shall  have  finished  his 
most  rewarding  work  in  the  Nile  valley.  Tlie  Pata- 
mus of  Herodotus  lay  upon  the  canal  that  joined  the 
Nile  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  sweet-water  ca- 
nal of  Lesseps,  by  restoring  fertility  to  the  ancient 
Goshen,  and  inviting  thither  a  permanent  popula- 
tion, may  give  occasion  for  discoveries  that  shall 
illustrate  and  confirni  the  history  of  Israel  in 
Egypt.  _  J.  P.  T. 

PI'THON  (Vine's  [/ir(7V»/ess,Fiirst]:  ^lediV, 
[in  ix.  41,  Yat.  Sin.  ^a.i.ffo>v:]  Phithon).  One  of 
the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  son  of  INIeribbaal,  or 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix.  41). 

PLAGUE,  THE.  The  disease  now  called  the 
Plague,  which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighboring 
countries  in  modern  times,  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vailed there  in  former  ages.  j\Ianetho,  the  Egyp- 
tian historian,  speaks  of  "  a  very  great  jilague  ''  in 
the  reign  of  Semempses,  the  seventh  king  of  the 
first  dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  2500.  The  difficulty  of  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient 
and  mediseval  times,  even  when  carefully  described, 
warns  us  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention 
refers  to  the  Plague,  especially  as  the  cholera  has, 
since  its  modern  appearance,  been  almost  as  severe 
a  scourge  to  Egypt  as  the  more  famous  disease, 
which,  indeed,  as  an  epidemic  seems  there  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  it.  jMoreover,  if  we  admit,  as 
we  must,  that  there  have  been  anciently  pestilences 
very  nearly  resembling  the  modern  Plague,  we  must 
still  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  recorded  pestilence  to 
be  of  this  class  unless  it  be  described  with  some 
distinguishing  particulars. 

The  Plague  in  recent  times  has  not  extended  far 
beyond  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Persia.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Egypt  is  its  cra- 
dle, but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated  by 


|,|,  .  Qc  the  later  history  of  the  disease.  It  is  there  both 
^  sporadic  and  epidemic:  in  the  first  form  it  has  ap- 
np^Al<J-CCH.  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoiuii  peared  almost  annually,  in  the  second  at  r:irer  in- 
be  the  same,  and  the  position  of  oneor  both,  have  yet  I  tervals.  As  an  epidemic  it  takes  the  character  of 
to  be  deteraiined,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as  to  a  pestilence,  sometimes  of  the  greatest  severity. 
iLe  Pithom  of  Exodus.    Herodotus  places  Patumus  I  Oin-  subsequent  remarks  apply  to   it  in  this  form. 
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nnicb-vexed  question  whether  it  is   ever 

that  such  is  tlie  case  is  favored  by  its 

since  sanitary   measures    have   been    en- 


It  is  a 
endemic 
rareness 
forced. 

Tlie  riiigue  when  most  severe  usually  appears 
first  on  tlie  ijorthern  coast  of  Egypt,  having  previ- 
ously broken  out  in-  Tuikey  or  Kortli  Africa  west 
of  Egypt.  It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely 
going  much  further.  Thus  Mr.  Lane  has  observed 
that  the  great  plague  of  1835  "  was  certainly  intro- 
duced from  Turkey"  (Modern  Eyypiiaus^  5th  ed. 
p.  3,  note  1).  It  was  first  noticed  at  Alexandria, 
ascended  to  Cairo,  and  further  to  the  southern  part 
of  Egypt,  a  few  cases  having  occuiTed  at  Thebes; 
and  it  ''  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
though  its  ravages  were  not  great  in  the  southern 
parts"  {Ibid.).  The  mortality  is  often  enormous, 
and  Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the  plague  just  men- 
tioned :  "  It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one-thir(;l  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  and  for  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hinidred 
thousand  in  all  Igypt  "  {Ibid.).a  The  writer  was 
in  Cairo  on  the  last  occasion  when  this  pestilence 
visited  Egypt,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  when  the 
deaths  were  not  numerous,  although,  owing  to  the 
Government's  posting  a  sentry  at  each  house  in 
which  any  one  had  died  of  the  disease,  to  enforce 
quarantine,  there  was  much  concealment,  and  the 
number  was  not  accurately  known  (Mrs.  Poole, 
EniiUsh woman  in  Eyyiit,  ii.  32-35).  Although 
since  then  Egypt  has  beoi  free  from  this  scourge, 
Eeni!;bazee  (Hesperides),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli, 
was  almost  depopulated  by  it  during  part  of  the 
years  1800  and  1801.  It  generally  appears  in 
Egypt  in  midwinter,  and  lasts  at  most  for  about 
six  months. 

The  Hague  is  considered  to  be  a  severe  kind  of 
typhus,  accompanied  by  buboes.  Like  the  cholera 
it  is  most  violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing 
almost  instant  death ;  later  it  may  last  three  days, 
and  even  longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.  It  has  never  been  successfully  treated  ex- 
cept in  isolated  cases  or  when  the  epidemic  has 
seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out.  Depletion  and 
stimulants  have  been  tried,  as  with  cholera,  and 
stimulants  with  far  Ijetter  results.  Great  difference 
of  opinion  has  obtained  as  to  whether  it  is  conta- 
gious or  not.  Instances  have,  however,  occurred  in 
which  no  known  cause  except  contagion  could  have 
conveyed  the  disease. 

In  noticing  the  places  in  the  Bible  which  might 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Plague  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  character- 
istics are  mentioned,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  this 
disease  is  intended. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Plagues  there  is,  as 
we  point  out  below  [p.  2542,  rr],  none  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Plague.  The  plague  of  boils  has 
indeed  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  be  urged 
that,  as  in  other  cases  known  scourges  were  sent 
(their  miraculous  nature  being  shown  by  their  oppor- 
tune occurrence  and  their  intense  character),  so  in 
this  case  a  disease  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  Plague 
anciently  prevailed  in  Egypt,  might  have  been  em- 
ployed. Yet  the  ordinary  Plague  would  rather  exceed 
in  severity  this  infliction  than  the  contrary,  which 
seems  fatal  to  this  supposition.  [Plagues,  the 
Ten.] 
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Several  Hebrew  words  are  translated  "  pesti- 
lence "  or  "plague."  (1.)  ~'5'tl»  properly  "de- 
struction," hence  "  a  plague;  "  in  LXX.  commonly 
Qavaros.  It  is  used  with  a  wide  signification  for  • 
different  pestilences,  being  employed  even  for  mur- 
rain in  the  account  of  the  plague  of  murrain  (Ex. 

ix.  3).     (2.)  rilJ2,  properly  "death,"   hence    "a 

deadly  disease,  pestilence."  Gesenius  compares  the 
Schwarzer  Tod,  or  Black  Death,  of  the  middle 

ages.     (3.)  ^33  and  HSStt,  properly    anything 

with  which  people  are  smitten,  especially  Ijy  God, 
therefore  a  plague  or  pestilence  sent  by  Him.     (4.) 

3t?j/.?  "  pestilence  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  24,  A.  V.  "  de- 
sti-uction";  Ps. xci.  6,  "the  pestilence  [that]  walk- 

eth  in  darkness"),  and  perhaps  also  ^^p,  if  we 
follow  Gesenius,  instead  of  reading  with  the  A.  V. 

"destruction,"  in  Hos.  xiii.  14.  (5.)  ^t^'^,  prop- 
erly "a  flame,"  hence  "a  burning  fever,"  "a 
plague"  (Deut.  xxxii.   24;  Hab.  iii.   5,  where  it 

occurs  with  "^illH)'  It  is  evident  that  not  one  of 
these  words  can  be  considered  as  designating  by 
its  signification  the  Plague.  Whether  the  disease 
be  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  sense  of  pas- 
sages, not  from  the  sense  of  words. 


a  A  curious  story  connected  with  this  plague  is 
given  in  the  notes  [of  Mr.  Laue]  to  the  Tiiousaiid  and 
One  Niiikls,  ch.  iii. 


Those  pestilences  which  were  sent  as  special 
judgments,  and  were  either  supernaturally  rapid  in 
their  eflects,  or  in  addition  directed  against  par- 
ticular culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
quiry. But  we  also  read  of  pestilences  which,  al- 
though sent  as  judgments,  have  the  characteristics 
of  modern  epidemics,  not  being  rapid  beyond  nature, 
nor  directed  against  individuals.  Thus  in  the  re- 
markable threatenings  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteron- 
omy, pestilence  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  enduring 
judgments  that  were  gradually  to  destroy  the  dis- 
obedient. This  passage  in  Leviticus  evidently  refers 
to  pestilence  in  besieged  cities:  "And  I  will  bring 
a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of 
[my]  covenant:  and  when  ye  are  gathered  together 
within  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among 
jou ;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy"  (xxvi.  25).  Famine  in  a  besieged  city 
woidd  occasion  pestilence.  A  special  disease  may 
be  indicated  in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuteronomy 
(xxviii.  21):  "The  Lonn  shall  make  the  pestilence 
cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  [or  "it  "]  have  consumed 
thee  from  ofi"  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess 
it."  The  word  rendered  "pestilence"  may,  how- 
ever, have  a  general  signification,  and  comprise  ca- 
lamities mentioned  afterwards,  for  there  follows  an 
enumeration  of  several  other  diseases  and  similar 
scourges  (xxviii.  21,  22).  The  first  disease  here 
mentioned,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Plague 
(Hunsen,  Bibelwerk).  It  is  to  be  remenil)ered  that 
"  the  botch  of  Egypt  "  is  afterwards  spoken  of  (27), 
by  which  it  is  probable  that  ordinary  boils  are  .in- 
tended, which  are  especially  se\ere  in  Egypt  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  later  still  "all  the  diseases  of 
Egypt"  are  mentioned  (60).  It  therefore  seems 
unlikely  that  so  grave  a  disease  as  the  Plague,  if 
then  known,  should  not  be  spoken  of  in  either  of 
these  two  passages.  In  neither  place  does  it  seem 
certain  that  the  Plague  is  specified,  though,  in  the 
one,  if  it  were  to  be  in  the  land  it  would  fasten 
upon  the  population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  the 
other,  if  then  known,  it  would  probably  be  alluded 
to  as  a  terril lie  judgment  in  an  enumeration  of  dia- 
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Bases.  The  notices  in  the  prophets  present  the  same 
diflBculty;  for  they  do  not  seem  to  atibrd  sufficiently 
positive  evidence  that  tlie  Plague  was  known  in 
those  times.  With  the  prophets,  as  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  must  suppose  that  the  diseases  threatened 
or  prophesied  as  judgments  must  have  been  known, 
or  at  least  called  by  the  names  used  for  those  that 
were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem  to  be  ex- 
plicit. In  Amos  we  read,  "  I  have  sent  among  you 
the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt:  your 
young  men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  have 
taken  away  your  horses;  and  I  have  made  the  stink 
of  yoiu'  camps  to  come  up  unto  your  nostrils  "  (Am. 
iv.  10).  Here  the  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  death 
of  the  firstborn,  for  the  same  phrase,  ''  after  the 
manner  of  Egypt,"  is  used  by  Isaiah  (x.  24,  26), 
with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and  perhaps  to  the 
oppression  preceding  it;  and  an  allusion  to  past  his- 
tory seems  probable,  as  a  comparison  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  cities  of  the  plahi  inunediately  follows 
(Am.  iv.  11).  The  prophet  Zechariah  also  speaks 
of  a  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians,  if  refusing 
to  serve  God,  should  be  smitten  (xiv.  18),  but  the 
name,  and  tiie  description  which  appears  to  apply 
to  this  scourge,  seem  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Pkgue  (12). 

Hezekiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  the  plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence 
among  his  people  at  the  time. 

There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  dis- 
tinct notice  of  the  Plague  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
most  proliablo  that  tliis  can  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  either  that  no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in 
the  East  was  as  marked  in  character  as  the  modern 
Plague,  or  that  the  latter  disease  then  frequently 
broke  out  there  as  an  epidemic  in  crowded  cities, 
instead  of  following  a  regular  course. 

(See  Kussell's  Naiurnl  History  of  Aleppo ;  Clot- 
Bey,  De  la  Peste,  and  Aj)eigu  General sur  l'E(j!jpte, 
ii.  348-350.)  It.  S.' P. 

PLAGUES,  THE  TEN.  In  considering 
the  history  of  the  Ten  Plagues  we  have  to  notice 
the  place  where  they  occurred,  and  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  sent,  and  to  examine  the  narrative 
of  each  judgment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  it 
was,  and  in  what  manner  Pharaoh  and  the  Ivgyp- 
tians  were  punished  by  it,  as  well  as  to  see  if  we 
can  trace  any  general  connection  between  the  several 
judgments. 

I.  Tlie  Place.  —  Although  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  the  plagues  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  save, 
in  the  case  of  some,  the  Israelite  territory,  the  land 
of  Goshen,  yet  the  descriptions  seem  principally 
to  apply  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which  lay  nearest 
to  Goshen,  and  more  especially  to  "  the  field  of 
Zoan,"  or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  Zoan,  and 
that  territory  is  especially  indicated  in  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
43.  That  the  capital  at  this  time  was  not  more 
distant  from  Rameses  than  Zoan  is  evident  from 
the  time  in  which  a  message  could  be  sent  from 
Pharaoh  to  Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exodus. 
The  descriptions  of  tiie  first  and  second  plagues 
seem  e.speciully  to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in 
streams  and  lakes,  and  so  rather  to  the  lower  than 
to  the  upper  country.  We  must  therefore  look 
especially  to  Lower  h'lrypt  for  oiu-  illustrations, 
while  bearing  in  mind  the  evident  prevalence  of 
the  plagues  throughout  the  land. 
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II.  Tlie  Occasion.  —  Wlien  that  Pharaoh  whc 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  oppressor  was  dead, 
God  sent  Moses  to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  him 
to  gather  the  elders  of  his  people  together,  and  to 
tell  them  his  commission.  It  is  added,  "  And  they 
shall  hearken  to  thy  voice:  and  thou  shalt  come, 
thou  and  tiie  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us:  and  now  let  us 
go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will 
not  let  you  go,  no,  not  by  a  miglity  hand.  And  I 
will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with 
all  my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the  midst 
thereof:  and  after  that  he  will  let  you  go"  (Ex.  iii. 
18-20).  Erom  what  follows,  that  the  Israelites 
should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and  "  spoil 
Egypt "  (21,  22),  it  seems  evident  that  they  were 
to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Phar.aoh,  by 
his  armed  pursuit  and  overtaking  them  when  they 
had  encamped  at  the  close  of  the  third  day's  jour- 
ney, released  Moses  from  his  engagement. 

When  JMoses  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  went  with 
him,  because  Moses,  not  judging  himself  to  be 
eloquent,  was  diffident  of  speaking  to  Pharaoh. 
"  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am] 
of  uncircumcised  lips,  and  how  shall  Pharaoh 
hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pluiraoh: 
and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  propliet "  (Ex. 
vi.  30,  vii.  1;  comp.  iv.  10-16).  We  are  therefore 
to  understand  that  even  when  Moses  S])eaks  it  is 
rather  by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  wor- 
thy of  note  that  in  the  tradition  of  the  l'!!xodus 
which  JNIanetho  gives,  the  calamities  preceding  the 
event  are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  king's 
consulting  an  Egyptian  projihet;  for  this  suggests 
a  course  which  Pharaoh  is  likely  to  have  adopted, 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  magicians  were  sent 
for  as  the  priests  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  so 
that  Closes  was  exalted  liy  contrast  with  these  vain 
olijects  of  worship.  We  may  now  examine  the 
narrative  of  each  plague. 

in.  The  Pl'iyiies.  —  \.  T/ie  Plar/ue  of  Blood. 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  Pharaoh,  a 
niiracle  was  required  of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod 
became  "a  serpent"  (A.  V.),  or  rather  " a  croco- 
dile "  (^''Sri).  Its  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of 
them,  would  have  been  an  especial  warning  to 
Pharaoh.  The  Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the 
king  produced  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
yet  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  (vii.  3-12). 
Ihis  passage,  t=iken  alone,  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  m.agicians  succeeded  in  working  wonders, 
but,  if  it  is  compared  with  those  others  relating 
their  opposition  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  three 
plagues,  a  contrary  inference  seems  more  reason- 
able. In  this  case  the  expression,  "  thev  also  did 
in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments"  (11)  is 
used,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  cases  of  tiieir  seem- 
ing success  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  plague 
(22),  and  the  second  (viii.  7),  as  well  as  when  they 
failed  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  plague  (18). 
A  comparison  with  other  passages  strengthens  us 
in  the  inference  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
merely  l)y  jugglinor.  [M-vgic]  Yet,  even  if  they 
were  able  to  produce  a.iy  real  effects  by  magic,  .i 
broad  flistiuction    should   be  drawn   between  the 
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general  and  powerful  nature  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  jMoses  and  Aaron  and  their  partinl 
and  weak  imitations.  Wlien  Pharaoh  had  refused 
to  let  the  Israelites  go,  IMoses  was  sent  again,  and, 
on  tlie  second  refusal,  was  commanded  to  smite 
upon  the  waters  of  the  river  and  to  turn  tlieni  and 
all  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.  The  miracle 
was  to  lie  wrought  when  I'haraoh  went  forth  in  the 
morning  to  the  river.  Its  general  character  is  very 
remarkable,  for  not  only  was  the  water  of  the  '!^\\e 
smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  that  in  vessels, 
throughout  the  country.  The  fish  died,  and  the 
rjver  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  it, 
and  digged  around  it  for  water.  This  plague 
appears  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  for  the  account 
of  it  ends,  "  And  seven  dajs  were  fulfilled,  after 
that  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  river"  (vii.  13-25), 
and  the  narrative  of  the  second  plague  immedi- 
ately follows,  as  though  the  other  had  then  ceased. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by  the  mention 
that  the  Egyptians  digged  for  water,  but  it  is  not 
stated  that  they  so  gained  what  they  sought, 
although  it  may  be  conjectured  that  only  the  water 
that  was  seen  was  smitten,  in  order  that  the  nation 
should  not  perish.  This  plague  was  doubly  hu- 
miliating to  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  the  Nile 
was  held  sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish, 
not  to  speak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
destroyed.  It  may  have  been  a  marked  reproof  for 
the  cruel  edict  tliat  the  Israelite  children  should 
be  drowned,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  strike 
guilty  consciences  as  such,  though  I'haraoh  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  by  it.  He  saw 
what  was  probably  an  imitation  wrought  by  the 
magicians,  who  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  some  sacred  rites,  perhaps  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Nile.  Events  having 
some  resemblance  to  this  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers:  the  most  remarkable  is  related  by 
Manetho,  according  to  whom  it  was  said  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Nephercheres,  seventh  king  of  the 
lid  dynasty,  the  Nile  flowed  mixed  witli  honey  for 
eleven  days.  Some  of  the  historical  notices  of  the 
earliest  dynasties  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  Manetho  seems  to  treat  this  one 
as  a  faljle,  or,  perhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nepher- 
cheres, it  must  be  remarked,  reigned  several  hundred 
years  before  the  Exodus.  Those  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  explain  this  plague  by  natural  causes,  have 
referred  to  the  changes  of  color  to  which  the  Nile 
is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  tlie 
so-called  rain  and  dew  of  blood  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  last  two  occasioned  by  small  fungi  of 
very  rapid  growth.  Hut  such  theories  do  not 
exi)lain  why  the  wonder  liappened  at  a  time  of  year 
when  the  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor  why  it  killed  tlie 
fish  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  drunk.  These 
are  the  really  weighty  points,  rather  than  the 
change  into  blood,  which  seems  to  mean  a  change 
into  the  semblance  of  blood.  The  employment 
of  natural  means  in  eftecting  a  miracle  is  equally 
seen  in  the  [lassage  of  the  IJed  Sea;  but  the 
Divine  power  is  proved  by  the  intensifying  or  ex- 
tending that  means,  and  the  opportune  occurrence 
of  the  result,  and  its  fitness  for  a  great  moral 
purpose. 

2.  The  Plrifjiie  nf  Frnr/s. — When  seven  days 
had  passed  after  the  smiting  of  the  ri\er,  Pharaoh 
was  threatened  with  another  judgment,  and,  on 
his  refusing  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  second 
plague  was  sent.  The  river  and  all  the  open  waters 
)f  Egypt  brought  forth  countless  frogs,  which  not 
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only  covered  the  land,  but  filled  the  houses,  even 
in  their  driest. parts  and  vessels,  for  the  ovens  and 
kneading-froughs  are  specified.  The  magicians 
again  had  a  seeming  success  in  their  opposition; 
yet  Pharaoh,  whose  very  palaces  were  filled  by  the 
reptiles,  entreated  Moses  to  pray  that  they  might 
be  removed,  promising  to  let  the  Israelites  go ;  but, 
on  the  removal  of  the  plague,  again  hardened  his 
heart  (vii.  25,  \iii.  1-15).  This  must  have  been 
an  especially  trpng  judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  as 
Irogs  were  included  among  the  sacred  animals, 
l>robably  not  among  those  which  were  reverenced 
throughout  Egypt,  like  the  cat,  but  in  the  second 
class  of  local  objects  of  worship,  like  the  crocodile. 
The  frog  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  HEKT,  who 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  this  reptile.  In 
hierbglyphics  the  frog  signifies  "very  many,"  "mil- 
lions," doubtless  from  its  abundance.  In  the 
present  day  frogs  alwund  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  their  loud  and  incessant 
croaking  in  all  the  waters  of  the  country  gives 
some  idea  of  this  plague.  They  are  not,  however, 
heard  in  the  spring,  nor  is  there  any  record,  ex- 
cepting tlie  Eililical  one,  of  their  having  been 
injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  supposed  cases  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere, 
quoted  from  ancient  authors,  are  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity. 

3.  The  Plarjue  of  Lice.  —  The  account  of  the 
third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any 
warning  to  Pharaoh,  \^'e  read  that  Aaron  was 
commandfed  to  stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  the 
dust,  which  became,  as  the  A.  V'.  reads  the  word, 
"  lice  "  in  man  and  beast.  The  magicians  again 
attempted  opposition;  but,  failing,  confessed  that 
the  wonder  was  of  God  (viii.  16-19).  There  is 
much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the 

term  C33.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  is  D33, 
which  would  probably  make  it  a  collective  noun 
with  D  formative;  but  the  plural  form  C^ilS 
al*  occurs  (ver.  16  [Heb.  12];  Ps.  cv.  31),  o*f 
which  we  once  find  the  singular  )  2  in  Isaiah  (li. 
6).  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conjecture  that 
the  first  form  should  be  punctuated  233,  as  the 
defective  writing  of  D'^31p ;  and  it  should  also  be 

observed  that  the  Samaritan  has  D'^iDlD.  The 
LXX.  has  ffKvi<pis,  and  the  Vulg.  sciniphes,  mos- 
quitoes, mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  95),  and  Philo 
(De  Vita  Mosis,  i.  20,  p.  97,  ed.  Mang.),  as  trou- 
blesome in  Egypt.     Josephus,  however,  makes  the 

C33  lice  (Ant.  ii.  14,  §  3),  with  which  Bochart 
agrees  {IJieroz.  ii.  572  ff.).  The  etymology  is 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  word  is  Egyptian.  The 
narrative  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two  renderings,  excepting, 
indeed,  that  if  it  lie  meant  that  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  animal  attacked  man  and  beast,  mo.squitdes 
would  be  the  more  likely  translation.  In  this  case 
the  plague  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  directed 
against  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians :  if,  how- 
ever, it  were  of  lice,  it  would  have  been  most  dis- 
tressing to  their  priests,  who  were  very  cleanly, 
apparently,  like  the  Muslims,  as  a  religious  duty. 
In  the  present  day  both  mosquitoes  and  lice  are 
abundant  in  Egypt:  the  latter  may  be  avoided, 
but  there  is  no  escape  from  the  former,  which  are 
so  distressing   an  annoyance  that  an  increase  of 
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thcin  would  render  life  almost  insupportable  to  ] 
beasts  as  well  as  men. 

4.  The  Plague  of  Flies.  —  In  the  case  of  the 
fourth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Moses  was 
commanded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he 
came  tlirth  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  him  with 
a  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to  give  the  Israelites 
leave  to  go  and  worship.     He  was  to  be  punished 

by  2*157,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  swarms  [of 
flies],"  "a  swarm  [of  flies],"  or,  in  the  margin, 
"  a  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts]."  These  creatures 
were  to  cover  the  people,  and  fill  both  the  houses 
and  the  ground.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  read 
that  tlie  land  of  (ioshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
was  to  be  exempt  from  tlie  plague.  So  terrible  was 
it  that  Pharaoh  granted  permission  for  the  Israel- 
ites to  sacrifice  in  the  land,  which  JMoses  refused  to 
do,  as  the  Egyptians  would  stone  his  people  for 
sacrificing  their  "abomination."  Then  Pharaoh 
gave  them  leave  to  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  go  far ;  but,  on  the  plague  being 
removed,  broke  his  agreement  (viii.  20-32).     The 

proper  meaning  of  the  word  ^"l^,  is  a  question 
of  extreme  difficulty.  The  explanation  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  ii.  14,  §  3),  and  almost  all  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentators, is  that  it  means  "  a  mixture,"  and  here 
designates  a  mixture  of  wild  ainmals,  in  accordance 

with  the  derivation  from  the  root  S^^j  "  '^^ 
mixed."  SimiLu'ly,  Jerome  renders  it  omne  rjenus 
mvscarum,  and  Aquila  Trafx/Mvia-  The  LXX., 
however,  and  Philo  {De  Vila  Musis,  i.  23,  ii.  101, 
ed.  Mang.)  supjiose  it  to  be  a  dog-fly,  Kvv6ixvia- 
The  second  of  these  explanations  seems  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  first  and  the  third.  It  is 
almost  certain,  from  two  passages  (Ex.  viii.  29,  31; 
Hebrew",  25,  27),  that  a  single  creature  is  intended. 
If  so,  what  reason  is  there  in  favor  of  the  LXX. 
rendering?  Oedmann  {Verm.  Sanimtaiiffen,  ii. 
150,  ap.  Ges.  Tins.  s.  v.)  proposes  theblattn  orien- 
tnlis,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog- fly;  but 
Gesenius  objects  that  this  creature  devours  thiiigs 
rather  than  stings  men,  whereas  it  is  evident  that 
the  animal  of  this  plague  attacked  or  at  least  an- 
noyed men,  besides  apparently  injuring  the  land. 
From  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  where  we  read,  "  He  sent  the 

3157,  which  devoured  them,"  it  must  have  been 
a  creature  of  devouring  habits,  as  is  observed  by 
Kalisch  (CoiMnent.  un  Kxod.  p.  138),  who  sup- 
])orts  the  theory  that  a  beetle  is  intended.  The 
Egyptian  language  might  be  hoped  to  give  us  a 
clew  to  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Philo.  In 
hieroglyphics  a  fly  is  AE,  and  a  bee  SHEB,  or 
KHiCB,  SH  and  KH  being  interchangeable,  in 
diflferent  dialects ;  and  in  Coptic  these  two  words  are 
confounded  in  <J,^Clj  <J-^j  <^Sj  ^^^^ 
mnsca,  apis,  scaralMeus.  We  can  therefore  only 
judge  from  the  description  of  the  plague;  and  here 
Gesenius  seems  to  have  too  hastily  decided  against 
the  rendering  "  beetle,"  since  the  beetle  sometimes 
attacks  men.  Yet  our  experience  does  not  bear 
out  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injurious  to 
man  in  Egypt;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  gad-fly  found 
in  that  country  which  sometimes  stings  men, 
though  usually  attacking  beasts.  The  difficulty, 
however,  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  a 
Btinging  fly  is  meant  is  that  all  such  flies  are,  like 
'his  one,  plagues  to  beasts  rather  than  men ;  and 
if  we  conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended,  perhaps  it 
b  more  reasonable  ti>  infer  that  it  was  the  common 
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fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  probably  the  most 
troublesome  insect  in  Egypt.  That  this  was  a 
more  severe  plague  than  those  preceding  it,  ajjpears 
from  its  eftect  on  Pharaoh,  rather  than  from  the 
mention  of  the  exemption  of  the  Israelites,  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  earlier  plagues 
affected  them.  As  we  do  not  know  what  creature 
is  here  intended,  we  cannot  say  if  there  were  any 
reference  in  this  case  to  the  Egyptian  religion. 
Those  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  beetle  inight 
draw  attention  to  the  great  reverence  in  which 
that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred  animals, 
and  the  consequent  distress  that  the  Egyptians 
would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  if  they  did 
so  unmtentionally.  As  already  noticed,  no  insect 
is  now  so  troulilesome  in  P^gypt  as  the  common  fly, 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  kind  of  beetle, 
which  fact,  from  our  general  conclusions,  will  be 
seen  to  favor  the  evidence  for  the  former.  In  the 
hot  season  the  flies  not  only  cover  the  food  and 
drink,  but  they  torment  the  people  by  settling  on 
their  faces,  and  especially  round  their  eyes,  thus 
promoting  ophthalmia. 

5.  The  Plague  of  the  Murrain  of  Beasts.  —  Pha- 
raoh was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  the 
people  go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  following  "  a 
\ery  grievous  murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  asses, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of 
the  children  of  Israel  should  not  die.  This  came 
to  pass,  and  we  read  that  "  all  the  cattle  of  I'gypt 
died:  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died 
not  one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  continued  obstinate 
(Ex.  ix.  1-7).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ex- 
pression "all  the  cattle  "  cannot  be  understood  to 
be  universal,  but  only  general,  for  the  narrative  of 
the  plague  of  hail  shows  that  there  were  still  at  a 
later  time  some  cattle  left,  and  that  the  want  of 
universal  terms  in  Hebrew  explains  this  seeming 
difficulty.  The  mention  of  camels  is  important, 
since  it  appears  to  favor  our  opinion  that  the  Pha- 
raoh of  tlie  Exodus  was  a  foreigner,  camels  appa- 
rently not  having  been  kept  by  the  Egyptians  of 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  This  plague  would  have 
been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the  Egyptians  as  fall- 
ing upon  their  saci'cd  animals  of  two  of  the  kinds 
specified,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it  would  have 
been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the  greatest 
part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modern  times  mur- 
rain is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in  Egypt,  and 
is  supposed  to  precede  the  plague.  The  writer  wit- 
nessed a  very  severe  murrain  in  that  country  in 
1842,  which  lasted  nine  months,  during  the  latter 
half  of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  the  following 
one,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  plague,  as  had  been 
anticipated  (Jlrs.  Poole,  Englishicoman  in  Egypt, 
ii.  32,  i.  59,  114).  "'A  very  grievous  murrain,' 
forcibly  reminding  us  of  that  which  visited  this 
same  country  in  the  days  of  jMoses,  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  three  months"  —  the  letter  is 
dated  October  18th,  1842  — ,  "  and  the  already  dis- 
tressed peasants  feel  the  calamity  severely,  or  rather 
(I  should  .say)  the  few  who  possess  cattle.  Among 
the  rich  men  of  the  country,  the  loss  has  been 
enormous.  During  our  voyage  up  the  Nile  "  in 
the  .Inly  preceding,  "  we  observed  several  dead  cows 
and  liuttaloes  lying  in  the  river,  as  I  menlicined  in 
a  tbrmer  letter;  and  some  friends  who  Ibllowed  us, 
two  months  after,  saw  many  on  the  banks;  indeed, 
up  to  this  time,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  dying 
in  every  part   of  the  country"  {Id.  i.   114,  1J5). 

The  similarity  of  the  calamity  in  character  is  n^- 
markably  in  contrast  with  its  difference  in   dtira- 
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tion:  the  miraculous  murrain  seems  to  have  been 
Rs  sudden  and  nearly  as  brief  as  tlie  destruction  of 
the  first-born  (though  far  less  terrible),  and  to  have 
therefore  produced,  on  ceasing,  less  efttct  than 
other  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing  remaining  to 
be  removed. 

G.  The  FliKjue  of  Boils.  —  The  next  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  no  warning,  ex- 
cepting indeed  that,  when  !Moses  publicly  sent  it 
abroad  in  I'^gypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have 
repented  at  the  last  moment.  We  read  that  Jloses 
and  Aaron  were  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and 
Moses  was  to  "  sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh."  It  was  to  Ijeconie  "small 
dust  ■'  throughout  Egj-pt,  and  "be  a  boil  breaking 
forth  [with]  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast." 
This  accordingly  came  to  pass.  'J"he  magicians 
now  once  more  seem  to  have  attempted  opposition, 
for  it  is  related  that  they  "  could  not  stand  before 
Moses  because  of  the  boil :  for  the  boil  was  upon 
the  magicians,  and  upon  all  the  Egyptians."  Not- 
withstanding, Pharaoh  still  refused  to  let  the  Israel- 
ites go  (ix.  8-12).  This  plague  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lieen  either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  pes- 
tilence like  the  plague  of  modern  times,  which  is 
an  extremely  se\ere  kind  of  typhus  fever,  accom- 
panied by  swellings.  [Plac:ue.]  The  former  is, 
ho\ve\er,  the  more  likely  explanation,  since,  if  the 
plague  had  been  of  the  latter  nature,  it  probably 
would  have  been  less  severe  than  the  ordinary  pes- 
tilence of  Egypt  has  been  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, whereas  with  other  plagues  which  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  present  phenomena  of  Egypt, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  That  this  plague  followed 
that  of  the  nnurain  seems,  however,  an  argument  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  great  pestilence  of  the  country, 
probably  known  in  antiquity,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  ten  plagues ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  it  is  more  probable,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  naiTative,  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
wonders  should  be  effected  than  what  could  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  Egypt.  The  tenth  plague, 
moreover,  is  so  much  like  the  great  Egyptian  dis- 
ease in  its  suddenness,  that  it  might  rather  be  com- 
pared to  it  if  it  were  not  so  wholly  miraculous  in 
every  respect  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
inquiry.  The  position  of  the  magicians  must  be 
noticed  as  indicative  of  the  gradation  of  the 
plagues:  at  first  they  succeeded,  as  we  suppose,  by 
deception,  in  imitating  what  was  wrought  by 
Moses,  then  they  failed,  and  acknowledged  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  at  last  they  could  not  even  stand  be- 
fore him,  being  themselves  smitten  by  the  plague 
he  was  commissioned  to  send. 

7.  The  Pla(/ue  of  Bail.  —  The  account  of  the 
seventh  plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning,  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  re- 
specting the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that 
were  to  ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate.  And  first 
of  all  of  the  bail  it  is  said,  "  Behold,  to-moiTow 
about  this  time,  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very 
grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since 
the  foundation  thereof  even  until  now."  He  was 
then  told  to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into  shelter, 
for  that  everything  hailed  upon  should  die.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  of  Pharaoh's  servants  as  "  feared 
the  LoiiD,"  brought  in  their  servants  and  cattle 
from  the  field.  We  read  that  "Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  toward  heaven :  and  the  Lord  sent 
thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fire  ran   along  upon  the 
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ground."  Thus  man  and  beast  were  smitten, 
and  the  herbs  and  every  tree  broken,  save  in  the 
land  of  Goshen.  Upon  this  Pharaoh  acknowledged 
his  wickedness  and  that  of  his  people,  and  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  promised  if  the  plague 
were  withdrawn  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  Then 
Aloses  went  forth  from  the  city,  and  spread  out  his  • 
hands,  and  the  plague  ceased,  when  Pharaoh,  sup- 
ported by  his  servants,  again  broke  his  promise 
(ix.  13—35).  The  character  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing plagues  must  be  caiefully  examined,  as  the 
warning  seems  to  indicate  an  important  turning- 
point.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was  evidently 
far  greater  than  that  effected  by  any  of  the  ear- 
lier plagues;  it  destroyed  men,  which  those  others 
seem  not  to  have  done,  and  not  only  men  but 
beasts  and  the  produce  of  the  earth.  In  this  case 
Moses,  while  addressing  Pharaoh,  openly  warns 
his  servants  how  to  save  something  from  the  ca- 
lamity. Pharaoh  for  the  first  time  acknowledges 
his  wickedness.  We-  also  learn  that  his  jjcople 
joined  with  him  in  the  oppression,  and  that  at  this 
time  he  dwelt  in  a  city.  Hail  is  now  extremely 
rare,  but  not  unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it 
sometimes  falls  there.  Thunder-storms  occur, 
but,  though  very  loud  and  accompanied  by  rain 
and  wind,  thej'  rarely  do  serious  injury.  We  do 
not  rememlier  to  have  heard  while  in  Egypt  of  a 
person  struck  by  hghtning,  nor  of  any  ruin  ex- 
cepting that  of  decayed  buildings  washed  down  by 
rain. 

8.  The  Plnrjne  of'  Locusts.  —  Pharaoh  was  now 
threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin  the 
next  day,  by  which  everything  the  hail  had  left 
was  to  be  devoured.  This  was  to  exceed  any  like 
visitations  that  had  happened  in  the  time  of  the 
king's  ancestors.  At  last  Pharaoh's  own  servants, 
who  had  before  supported  him,  remonstrated,  for 
we  read :  "  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto  him, 
How  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  us  ?  let 
the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord  their 
God:  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  de- 
stroyed?" Then  Pharaoh  sent  for  Closes  and 
Aaron,  and  offered  to  let  the  people  go,  but  refused 
when  they  required  that  all  should  go,  even  with 
their  flocks  and  herds:  "  And  Moses  stretched  forth 
his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day, 
and  all  [that]  night;  [and]  when  it  was  morning, 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  lo- 
custs went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt:  very  grievous  [were 
they] ;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as 
they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of 
the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail 
had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through 
all  the  land  of  Egypt."  Then  Pharaoh  hastily 
sent  for  jMoses  and  Aaron  and  confessed  his  sin 
against  God  and  the  Israelites,  and  begged  them 
to  forgive  him.  "  Now  therefore  forgive,  I  pray 
thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord 
your  God,  that  He  may  take  away  from  me  this 
death  only."  Closes  accordingly  prayed.  "And 
the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into 
the  Red  Sea;  there  remained  not  one  locust  in  all 
the  coasts  of  Egypt."  The  plague  being  removed, 
Pharaoh  again  would  not  let  the  people  go  (x.  1- 
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20).  This  plague  has  not  the  unusual  nature  of 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  but  it  even  exceeds  it  in 
severity,  and  so  occupies  its  place  in  the  gradation 
of  the  more  terrible  judgments  that  form  the  later 
part  of  the  series.  Its  severity  can  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  been  in 
Egypt  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  flight  of 
locusts  has  alighted.  In  this  case  the  plague  was 
greater  than  an  ordinary  visitation,  since  it  ex- 
tended over  a  far  wider  space,  rather  than  because 
it  was  more  intense ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  more  complete  destruction  than  that  always 
caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did  the 
people  of  Egypt  know  what  these  creatures  effected, 
that,  when  tlieir  coming  was  threatened,  Pliaraoh's 
servants  at  once  remonstrated.  In  the  present  day 
locusts  suddenly  appear  in  the  cultivated  land, 
coming  from  the  desert  in  a  column  of  great  length. 
They  fly  rapidly  across  the  country,  darkening  the 
air  with  their  compact  ranks,  which  are  undis- 
turbed by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites,  crows,  and 
vultures,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing  sound 
like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  even 
stripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Rewards  are 
ofl^ei'ed  for  their  destruction,  but  no  labor  can 
seriously  reduce  their  numljers.  Soon  they  con- 
tinue tlieir  course,  and  disappear  gradually  in  a 
short  time,  leaving  the  place  where  they  have  lieen 
a  desert.  We  speak  from  recollection,  but  we  are 
permitted  to  extract  a  careful  description  of  the 
effects  of  a  fliglit  of  locusts  from  Mr,  Lane's  man- 
uscript notes.  He  writes  of  Nubia:  "  Locusts  not 
unfrequently  commit  dreadful  havoc  in  this  coun- 
try. In  my  second  voyage  up  the  Nile,  when  be- 
fore the  village  of  Boostan,  a  little  above  Ibreem, 
many  locusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were 
beautifully  variegated,  yellow  and  blue.  In  the 
following  night  a  southerly  wind  brought  otlier 
locusts,  in  immense  swarms.  Next  morning  the 
air  was  darkened  by  them,  as  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow;  and  the  surface  of  the  river  was  thickly 
scattered  over  by  those  which  had  fallen  and  were 
unable  to  rise  again.  Great  numbers  came  upon 
and  within  4;lie  boat,  and  alighted  upon  our 
persons..  They  were  different  from  those  of  the 
preceding  day;  being  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
with  brown  marks.  The  desolation  they  made  was 
areadful.  In  four  hours  a  field  of  young  durah 
[millet]  was  cropped  to  the  ground.  In  another 
field  of  durah  more  advanced  only  the  stalks  were 
left.  Nowhere  was  there  space  on  the  ground  to 
set  the  foot  without  treading  on  many.  A  field 
of  cotton-plants  was  quite  stripped.  Even  the 
acacias  along  the  banks  were  made  bare,  and  palm- 
trees  were  stripped  of  the  fruit  and  leaves.  Last 
night  we  heard  the  creaking  of  the  sakiyehs  [water- 
wheels],  and  the  singing  of  women  driving  the 
cows  which  turned  them :  to-day  not  one  sakiyeh 
was  in  motion,  and  the  women  were  going  about 
howling,  and  vainly  attempting  to  frigliten  away 
the  locusts.  On  the  preceding  day  I  had  preserved 
two  of  the  more  beautiful  kind  of  these  creatures 
with  a  solution  of  arsenic:  on  the  next  day  some 
of  the  otiier  locusts  ate  them  almost  entirely, 
poisoned  as  they  were,  unseen  by  me  till  tliey  had 
nearly  finished  their  meal.  On  the  tliird  day  they 
were  less  numerous,  and  gradually  disappeared. 
Locusts  are  eaten  by  most  of  the  Bedawees  of 
Arabia,  and  by  some  of  the  Nubians.  We  ate  a 
few,  dressed  in  the  most  approved  maimer,  being 
stripped  of  the  legs,  wings,  and  head,  and  fried  in 
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butter.  They  had  a  flavor  somewliat  like  that  of 
the  woodcock,  owing  to  their  food.  The  -Arabs 
preserve  them  as  a  common  article  of  provision  by 
parboiling  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  dry- 
ing them  in  the  sun." 

The  parallel  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
form  a  remarkable  commentary  on  the  description 
of  the  plague  in  Exodus,  and  a  few  must  be  here 
quoted,  for  they  describe  with  wonderful  exactness 
and  vigor  the  devastations  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an 
alarm  in  my  holy  mountain :  let  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  tremble :  for  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Cometh,  for  [it  is]  nigh  at  hand ;  a  day  of  darkness 
and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains: a  great  people  and  a  strong;  there  hath  not 
been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after 
it,  [even]  to  the  years  of  many  generations.  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them ;  and  behind  them  a 
flame  burnetii:  the  land  [is]  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness; yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The 
appearance  of  them  [is]  as  the  appearance  of  horses ; 
and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  shall 
they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  de- 
voureth the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle 

array They   shall  run   like  mighty 

men;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war, 
and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and 

they  shall    not  break    their  ranks 

The  earth  shall  quake  before  them;  the  heavens 
shall  tremble:  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be 
dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining  " 
(ii.  1-5,  7,  10;  see  also  6,  8,  9,  11-25;  Kev.  '"ix. 
1-12).  Here,  and  probably  also  in  the  parallel 
jiassage  of  Rev.,  locusts  are  taken  as  a  type  of  a 
destroying  army  or  horde,  since  they  are  more  ter- 
rible ill  the  devastation  they  cause  than  any  otlier 
creatures. 

9.  The  Plague  of  Darkness.  —  After  the  plague 
of  locusts  we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment. 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Bloses,  Stretch  out  thine 
hand  toward  heaven,  that  there  be  darkness  over 
the  land  of  Egypt,  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness. 
And  Sloses  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven ; 
and  there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  three  days :  they  saw  not  one  another,  neither 
rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days :  but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings." 
Pharaoh  then  gave  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  if  only 
they  left  their  cattle,  but  when  Jloses  required  that 
they  should  take  these  also,  he  again  refused  (x.  21- 
29).  The  expression  we  have  rendered,  "that  [one] 
may  feel  darkness,"  according  to  the  A.  V.  in  the 
margin,  where  in  the  text  the  freer  translation 
"  darkness  [which]  may  be  felt  "  is  given,  has  oc- 
casioned much  difficulty.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
give  this  rendering,  and  the  moderns  generally  fol- 
low them.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  and  they 
shall  grope  in  darkness,"  by  a  slight  change  of  ren- 
dering and  the  supposition  that  the  particle  2  is 
understood  (Kalisch,  Comm.  on  Ex.  p.  171).  It  is 
unreasonable  to  argue  that  the  forcible  words  of  the 
A.  V.  are  too  strong  for  Semitic  phraseology.  The 
difficulty  is,  however,  rather  to  be  solved  by  a  con- 
sider.ation  of  the  nature  of  the  plague.  It  has  been 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Sanioom  and  the  hot 
wind  of  the  Khaiiiiiseen.  The  former  is  a  sand- 
storm which  occurs  iu  the  desert,  seldom  lasting, 
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according  to  INIr.  I.ane,  more  than  a  quartei-  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  (Mud.  Ey.  5tli  ed.  p.  2); 
but  for  the  time  often  causins;  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light, and  aftectintr  man  and  beast.  INIrs.  Poole,  on 
Mr.  Lane's  authority,  lias  described  the  Sanioom  as 
follows :  "  The  '  Sanioom, '  which  is  a  very  violent, 
hot,  and  almost  suffocating  wind,  is  of  more  rare 
occurrence  than  the  Khamaseen  winds,  and  of 
shorter  duration:  its  continuance  being  more  brief 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  its  parching  heat, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  its  course.  Its  direction  is 
generally  fl'om  the  southeast,  or  south-southeast. 
It  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearful  calm.  As  it 
approaches,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  yellowish 
hue,  tinged  with  red;  the  sun  appears  of  a  deep 
blood  color,  and  gradually  becomes  quite  concealed 
before  the  hot  blast  is  felt  in  its  full  violence.  The 
sand  and  dust  raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  gloom, 
and  increase  the  painful  effects  of  the  heat  and 
rarity  of  the  air.  liespiration  becomes  uneasy,  per- 
spiration seems  to  be  entirely  sto])ped ;  the  tongue 
is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prickling  sensation 
is  ex]jerienced,  as  if  caused  by  electric  sparks.  It 
is  sometimes  impossible  for  a  person  to  remain  erect, 
on  account  of  the  force  of  the  wind;  and  the  sand 
and  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  keep 
their  eyes  closed.  It  is;  however,  most  distressing 
when  it  overtakes  travellers  in  the  desert.  My 
brother  encountered  at  Koos,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a 
sanioom  which  was  said  to  lie  one  of  the  most 
violent  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted  less  than  half  an 
hour,  and  a  very  violent  samoom  seldom  continues 
longer.  My  brother  is  of  opinion  that,  although  it 
is  extremely  distressing,  it  can  never  prove  fatal, 
unless  to  perstins  already  brought  almost  to  the 
point  of  death  by  disease,  fatigue,  thirst,  or  some 
other  cause.  The  poor  camel  seems  to  suffer  from 
it  equally  with  his  master :  and  will  often  lie  down 
with  his  back  to  the  wind,  close  his  eyes,  stretch 
out  his  long  neck  upon  the  ground,  and  so  remain 
until  the  storm  has  passed  over  "  (Fnt/Ushironian 
in  Efiypt,  i.  9G,  07).  The  hot  wind  of  the  Kha- 
maseen usually  blows  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  that  it  produces 
the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus  resembles 
the  Samoom,  though  far  less  powerful  and  far  less 
distressing  in  its  effects.  It  is  not  known  to  cause 
actual  darkness;  at  least  the  writer's  residence  in 
T^^ypt  afforded  no  example  either  on  experience  or 
hearsay  evidence.  By  a  confusion  of  the  Samoom 
and  the  Khamaseen  wind  it  has  even  been  supposed 
that  a  Samoom  in  its  utmost  violence  usually  lasts 
three  days  (Kalisch,  Com.  Ex.  p.  170),  but  this  is 
an  error.  The  plague  may,  however,  have  been  an 
extremely  severe  sandstorm,  miraculous  in  its  vio- 
lence and  its  duration,  for  the  length  of  three  days 
does  not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  storms 
are  always  very  brief.  Perhaps  the  three  days  was 
the  limit,  as  about  the  longest  jieriod  that  the  peo- 
ple could  exist  without  leaving  their  houses.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  plague  rather  caused  a  su- 
pernatural terror  than  actual  suffering  and  loss,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  impossibility  of 
moving  about,  and  the  natural  fear  of  darkness 
which  affects  beasts  and  Ijirds  as  well  as  men,  as  in 
a  total  eclipse,  would  have  caused  suffering,  and  if 
the  plague  were  a  sandstorm  of  unequaled  severity, 
it  would  have  produced  the  conditions  of  fever  by 
its  parching  heat,  besides  causing  much  distress  of 
other  kinds.  An  evidence  in  favor  of  the  wholly 
supernatural  character  of  this  jilague  is  its  preced- 
ing the  last  judgment  of  all,  the  death  of  the  first- 
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born,  as  thouffh  it  were  a  terrible  foreshadowing  of 
that  great  cnlaniity. 

10.  The  Death  of  Ihe  Firstbcn-n.  —  Before  the 
tenth  plague  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh.  "  Ai:d 
Moses  said.  Thus  saith  the  I.onn,  About  midniubt 
will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt:  and  all  the 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the 
firstlioni  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne, 
even  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that  [is] 
behind  the  mill;  and  all  the  firstborn  of  beasts. 
And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Eiiypt,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor 
shall  be  like  it  any  more."  He  then  foretells  that 
Pharaoh's  servants  would  pray  him  to  go  forth. 
Positive  as  is  this  declaration,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  conditional  warning,  for  we  read,  "  And  he  went 
out  from  Pharaoh  in  beat  of  anger,"  and  it  is  added, 
that  God  said  that  Pharaoh  would  not  hearken  to 
Moses,  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  still  refused  to 
let  Israel  go  (xi.  4-10).  The  Passover  was  then 
instituted,  and  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  firstborn  of  the 
Egyptians  were  smitten  at  midnight,  as  Moses  had 
forewarned  Pharaoh.  "  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in 
the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the 
I'^gyptians;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egjpt; 
for  [there  was]  not  a  house  where  [there  was]  not 
one  dead  "  (xii.  30).  The  clearly  miraculous  na- 
ture of  this  plague,  in  its  severity,  its  falling  upon 
man  and  beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  first- 
born, puts  it  wholly  beyond  comparison  with  any 
natural  .pestilence,  even  the  severest  recorded  in  his- 
tory, whether  of  the  peculiar  Egyptian  Plague,  or 
other  like  epidemics.  The  Bible  afl^brds  a  parallel 
in  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  still 
more  closely  in  some  of  the  punishments  of  niur- 
murers  in  the  wilderness.  The  prevailing  customs 
of  Egypt  furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  nar- 
rative of  this  plague  to  the  writer.  "  It  is  well 
known  that  many  ancient  Egyptian  customs  are 
yet  observed.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent is  the  wailing  for  the  dead  by  the  women  of 
the  household,  as  well  as  those  hired  to  mourn.  In 
the  great  cholera  of  1848  I  was  at  Cairo.  This 
pestilence,  as  we  all  know,  frequently  follows  the 
course  of  rivers.  Thus,  on  that  occasion,  it  as- 
cended the  Nile  and  showed  itself  in  great  strength 
at  Boohik,  the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  from  the  city 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward.  Eor  some  days 
it  did  not  traverse  this  space.  Every  evening  at 
sunset,  it  was  our  custom  to  go  up  to  the  terrace 
on  the  roof  of  our  house.  'J'here,  in  that  calm, 
still  time,  I  heard  each  night  the  wail  of  the  women 
of  Boolak  for  their  dead  borne  along  in  a  great  wave 
of  sound  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  lamentation  of  a 
city  stricken  with  pestilence.  So,when  the  firstborn 
were  smitten,  '  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt.'  " 

The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  firstborn.  The  pursuit  and  the 
passage  of  the  lied  Sea  are  discussed  elsewhere. 
[Exoi)u.s,  the;  Red  Sea,  Passage  oe.]  Here 
it  is  only  necessarj*  to  notice  that  with  the  event 
last  mentioned  the  recital  of  the  wonders  wrought 
in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  history  of  Israel  as  a 
separate  people  begins. 

Having  examined  the  narrative  of  the  ten  plagues, 
we  can  now  speak  of  their  general  character. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  constantly  kejit  in 
view  the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
plagues  were  not  miraculous,  and,  while  fully  ad- 
mitting all  the  illustration  that  the  physical  history 
of  Egypt  has  afforded  us,  both  in  our  own  observa- 
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tion  and  tlie  observation  of  others,  we  have  found 
no  reason  for  the  natiirahstic  view  in  a  single  in- 
stance, while  in  many  instances  the  illustrations 
from  known  pheviomena  have  been  so  different  as 
to  bring  out  tlie  miraculous  element  in  the  narra- 
tive with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  every  case  that' 
element  has  been  necessary,  unless  the  narrative  be 
deprived  of  its  rights  as  historical  evidence.  Yet 
more,  we  have  found  that  the  advocates  of  a  natu- 
ralistic explanation  have  been  forced  by  their  bias 
into  a  distortion  and  exaggeration  of  natural  phe- 
nomena in  their  endeavor  to  find  in  them  an  expla- 
nation of  the  wonders  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  examination  we  have  made  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  Biblical  narrative  has  been 
illustrated  by  reference  to  tlie  phenomena  of  Egyjjt 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that, 
throughout,  its  accuracy  in  minute  particulars  has 
been  remarkably  shown,  to  a  degree  that  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  prove  its  historical  truth.  This 
in  a  narrative  of  wonders  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  plagues,  they 
were  evidently  nearly  all  miraculous  in  time  of 
occurrence  and  degree  rather  than  essentially,  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  that  God  generally 
employs  natural  means  in  producing  miraculous 
effects.  They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  series 
of  warnings,  each  being  somewhat  more  severe  than 
its  predecessor,  to  which  we  see  an  analogy  in  the 
warnings  which  the  providential  govennnent  of  the 
world  often  puts  before  the  sinner.  The  first 
plague  corrupted  the  sweet  water  of  the  Nile  and 
slew  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the  land  with 
frogs,  which  corrupted  the  whole  country.  The 
third  covered  man  and  beast  with  vermin  or  other 
annoying  insects.  The  fourth  was  of  the  same 
kind  and  probably  a  yet  severer  judgment.  With 
the  fifth  plague,  the  murrain  of  beasts,  a  loss  of 
property  began.  The  sixth,  the  plague  of  boils, 
was  worse  than  the  earlier  plagues  tliat  had  affected 
man  and  beast.  The  seventh  plague,  that  of  hail, 
exceeded  those  that  went  before  it,  since  it  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  field,  man  and  beast  and 
herb.  The  eighth  plague  was  evidently  still  more 
grievous,  since  the  devastation  by  locusts  must 
have  been  far  more  thorough  than  that  by  the  hail, 
and  since  at  that  time  no  greater  calamity  of  the 
kind  coidd  have  happened  than  the  destruction  of 
all  remaining  vegetable  food.  The  ninth  plague 
we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  to  be  sure  that 
it  exceeded  this  in  actual  injury,  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  narrative  that  it  must  have  caused  great 
terror.  The  last  plague  is  the  only  one  that  was 
general  in  the  destruction  of  human  life,  for  the 
effects  of  the  hail  caimot  have  been  comparable  to 
those  it  produced,  and  it  completes  the  climax, 
unless  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage  of  the 
Ked  Sea  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole 
series  of  wonders,  rather  than  a  separate  miracle. 
In  this  case  its  magnitude,  as  publicly  destroying 
the  king  and  his  whole  army,  might  even  surpass 
that  of  the  tenth  plague. 

The  gradual  increase  in  severity  of  the  plagues 
is  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their  meaning.  They 
seem  to  have  been  sent  as  warnings  to  the  op- 
pressor, to  afford  him  a  means  of  seeing  Ood's  will 
and  an  opportunity  of  repenting  before  Kgypt  was 
ruined.  It  is  true  that  tiie  hardening  of  Pharaoh's 
heart  is  a  mystery  which  St.  I'aul  leaves  unex- 
plained, answering  the  objector,  "  Nay  but,  0  man, 
who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  "  (Rom. 
160 
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ix.  20).  Yet  the  Apostle  is  arguing  that  we  have 
no  right  to  question  God's  righteousness  for  not 
having  mercy  on  all,  and  speaks  of  his  long-suffer- 
ing towards  the  wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pha- 
raoh's career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  are 
men  whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not  affect 
so  as  to  cause  any  histing  repentance.  In  this  re- 
spect the  after-history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  that  of  their  oppressor.       R.  S.  P. 

*  In  studying  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  two 
points  must  be  kept  distinctly  in  view:  (1)  their 
reality,  and  (2)  their  judicial  character.  Were 
these  plagues  actual  occurrences?  Were  they 
divine  judgments  ?  Ewald,  who  admits  a  general 
foundation  of  fact  for  the  story  as  given  in  Exodus, 
nevertheless  regards  it  as  the  growth  of  successive 
traditions,  finally  redacted  many  centuries  after 
the  event.  "  Everything  in  this  story  is  on  a 
coherent  and  sublime  plan,  is  grand  and  instruct- 
ive, excites  and  satisfies  the  mind.  It  is  like  a 
divine  drama,  exhibited  on  earth  in  the  midst  of 
real  history;  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and  to 
be  treasured  accordingly.  Not  that  we  hereby 
assert,  that  this  story  does  not  on  the  whole  ex- 
hibit the  essence  of  the  event  as  it  actually  hap- 
pened. For  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  shows  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  voluntarily  allow  the  people  to 
go;  and  we  cannot  form  too  exalted  an  idea  of 
Moses.  But  we  do  insist  that  the  story  as  it  now 
is  cannot  have  been  drawn  tip  before  the  era  of 
the  great  Prophets"  {Flk/ori/  of  Israel^  i\Iarti- 
neau's  trans.,  i.  488).  In  answer  to  this  theory 
of  a  late  composition  of  the  story,  iMr.  Poole 
(suprd)  has  aptly  remarked  that  the  minute  accu- 
racy of  the  Biblical  narrative  in  its  references  to 
Egypt  is  a  signal  proof  of  its  historical  truth. 
Admitting  the  general  analoixy  of  the  plagues  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  country,  the  knowledge  of 
the  physical  features  of  Egypt,  its  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, natural  history,  and  meteorology,  which 
the  author  of  this  narrative  exhibits,  is  such  as 
could  have  been  gained  only  by  a  personal  resi- 
dence in  ligypt,  and  argues  a  personal  observation 
of  the  events  described.  Moreover  this  narrative 
occurs  in  a  book  which  exhibits  throughout  the 
personal  familiarity  of  its  author  with  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  religious,  social,  and  domestic,  with  its 
cities  and  forts,  its  laws  and  institutions,  its  super- 
stitions and  modes  of  worship,  its  arts  and  manu- 
factures; and  this  knowledge,  revealing  itself  in  a 
luerely  incidental  way,  is  so  nuich  the  stronger 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  account  given  by  Bloses. 

But  Ewald's  theory  finds  also  a  positive  refuta- 
tion in  the  institution  of  the  Passover.  He  him- 
self traces  this  observance  back  to  the  time  of 
Joshua.  "  About  this  time,  many  customs  cer- 
tainly first  received  proper  legal  sanction,  which, 
though  closely  connected  with  the  existing  relicion, 
possessed  more  popular  importance  for  the  fully 
established  community;  as  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, in  conunemoration  of  the  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt;  and  circumcision,  as  marking  every  male 
member  of  the  community.  Not  without  reason 
does  the  earliest  narrator  make  Gilgal  the  scene  of 
the  first  general  circumcision,  and  likewise  of  the 
first  Passover.  At  Gilgal  near  the  Jordan,  doubt- 
less, many  in  still  later  days  loved  to  keep  the 
Passover;  being  more  forcibly  reminded  by  the 
sight  of  the  Jord.an  of  the  triumphant  entry  into 
Canaan,  of  the  previous  adventures  in  the  desert, 
and  of  the    deliverance   out  of   Egypt"    (Ewald, 
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Hist,  of  Israe,,,  ii.  34).  Thus  Ewald  distinctly 
admits  that,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Joshua, 
the  Passover  was  observed,  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt.  Jhe  Passover  is  a 
perjDetual  wittjess  for  the  Exodus.  But  tlie  Pass- 
over contains  features  so  unnatural,  so  remote 
in  themselves  from  mere  imagination  or  invention, 
that  one  cainiot  conceive  of  their  origin  except  in 
some  fact  of  actual  occurrence.  This  is  true  espe- 
cially of  the  time  and  manner  of  killing  the  lamb, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  side  posts 
and  the  upper  door-post  of  the  houses.  As  the 
observance  itself  witnesses  for  the  departure  out 
of  Egypt,  so  do  these  unique  features  of  it  witness 
for  the  facts  which  are  recorded  as  ha\ing  attended 
its  own  institution.  But  the  tenth  decisive  plague 
was  only  the  culmination  of  a  series,  and  the  whole 
narrative  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  plagues 
were  actual  occurrences. 

Were  they  also  divine  judgments?  Upon  this 
point  Ewald  again  says  (vol.  i.  p.  48-t),  "  Among 
the  ten  plagues  by  which  Pharaoh  is  ultimately 
coerced  into  comjiliance,  eight  are  nothing  more 
than  extraordinary  calamities  of  such  a  kind  as 
may  occur  in  any  country,  but  most  frequently 
and  easily  in  the  swampy  northern  portion  of 
Kgyp*'  (o"'y  that,  in  connection  with  this  history, 
they  are  to  be  \iewed  in  that  terrible  light  in  which 
the  locusts  are  regarded  by  Joel),  and  are  arranged 
in  an  appropriate  ad\ance  in  severity:  frogs  out  of 
the  water,  mosquitoes  as  if  swarming  from  the 
dust,  dogflies,  murrain  among  the  cattle,  a  kind 
of  blaiiis,  hail,'  locusts,  darkness  ....  The 
whole  constitutes  a  very  Egyptian  picture,  indeed 
more  so  than  the  separate  details:  in  no  nation 
was  the  observation  and  the  fear  of  extraordinary 
atmospheric  and  other  natural  phenomena  so  early 
and  carefully  developed  as  in  Egypt.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  beaten  by  the  true  (iod  in  and  through 
their  own  faith  —  that  is  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  whole."  Now  it  is  this  fundamental  thought, 
sustained  by  cei-tain  special  features  of  phenomena 
in  other  respects  natural,  that  gives  to  these  calam- 
ities the  character  of  divine  judgments.  They 
came  in  rapid  succession,  apparently  at  unusual 
seasons,  and  all  point  toward  one  end.  They  come 
and  go  at  the  word  or  prayer  of  Moses,  and  are 
even  announced  by  him  beforehand  in  terms  of 
warning.  At  first  they  are  feebly  imitated  or 
simulated  by  the  magicians,  but  their  resources 
soon  come  to  an  end.  In  several  instances  the 
Israelites  are  exempted  from  the  plague  that  smites 
everything  around  them.  These  peculiarities  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes:  and,  "where  natural  power  is  pushed  be- 
yond natural  limits,  the  event  is  just  as  miracu- 
lous as  where  the  power  is  wholly  unknown  to 
nature."  The  manifestation  of  supernatural  power 
within  the  sphere  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt 
was  the  more  impressive  as  a  proof  that  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews  had  supreme  dominion  over  all 
natural  and  spiritual  powers  in  Egypt  also.  This 
Pharaoh  himself  at  last  acknowledged. 


a  An  entirely  different  word  in  Hebrew  (though 
identical  in  English)  from  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Adam,  which  is  Hebet. 

b  For  instance,  from  the  mountain  between  Zeb- 
dany  and  Baalhec,  half  an  hour  past  the  Roman 
bridge. 

<•■  *  For  the  situation  of  "  the  plain  of  Ono "  see 
Robinson's  P/iys.  Geogr.  of  Palestine,  pp.  113,  126.  It 
was  no  doubt  near  Lod  or  Ltdda.  H. 
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The  hardening  of  his  heart  was  due  to  his  own 
willfulness.  He  is  said  again  and  again  to  have 
hardened  it;  and  the  divine  agency  in  that  result 
was  simply  that  of  niultiplyins  appeals  and  won- 
ders fitted  to  convert  him,  though  it  was  foreseen 
that  he  would  resist  them  all.  The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, overlooking  secondary  agencies,  ascribe  to 
•Jehovah  whatever  He  in  any  wise  causes  or  suffers 
to  come  to  pass.  J.  P.  T. 

PLAINS.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the 
•Authorized  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  had  its  own  inde- 
pendent and  individual  meaning,  and  could  not 
he  —  at  least  is  not  — interchanged  with  any  other; 
some  of  them  are  proper  names  exclusively  at^ 
tached  to  one  spot,  and  one  has  not  the  meaning 
of  plain  at  all. 

1.  Abel"  ( /5^)»  This  word  perhaps  answers 
more  nearly  to  our  wonl  "meadow"  than  any 
other,  its  root  having,  according  to  Gesenius,  the 
force  of  moisture  like  that  of  grass.  It  occurs 
in  the  names  of  Abet^maim,  Abel-meholah, 
Abel-shittim,  and  is  rendered  "plain  "  in  Judg. 
xi.  3-3,  "plain  of  vineyards." 

2.  Bik'ah  (n27J72).  From  a  root  signifying 
"  to  cleave  or  rend  "  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  232;  Fiirst, 
Ilnmlwb.  i.  212).  Fortunately  we  are  able  to 
identify  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Bikahs  of  the 
Bible,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term. 
The  great  Plain  or  Valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the 
"  hollow  land "  of  the  Greeks,  which  separates 
the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  in  the 
Bible  the  Bika'ath  Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and  also 
probably  the  Bika'ath  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7)  and  Bika'ath-Mizpeh  (xi.  8),  and  is  still  known 
throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  el-Beka^n, 
or  Ard  el-Bekd'a.  "  A  long  valley,  though  broad," 
says  Dr.  Pusey  (Comment,  on  Am.  i.  5),  "if  seen 
from  a  height  looks  like  a  cleft;"  and  this  is 
eminently  the  case  with  the  "  Valley  of  Lebanon  " 
when  approached  by  the  ordinary  roads  from  north 
or  south.*  It  is  of  great  extent,  more  than  60 
miles  long  by  about  5  in  average  lireadth,  and  the 
two  great  ranges  shut  it  in  on  either  hand,  Leb- 
anon especiallj',  with  a  very  v^all-like  appearance 
[Lebanon.]  Not  unlike  it  in  this  effect  is  the 
Jordan  Valley  at  Jericho,  which  appears  to  be  once 
mentioned  under  the  same  title  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  3 
(A.  V.  "the  Valley  of  Jericho").  This,  however, 
is  part  of  the  Arabah.  the  proper  name  of  the  Jor- 
dan Valley.  Besides  these  the  "  plain  of  Megiddo" 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  22;  Zech.  .xii.  11,  A.  V.  "valley  of 
jM.")  and  "the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi.  2)  have 
not  been  identified.*^ 

Out  of  Palestine  we  find  denoted  by  the  word 
Bitdh  "the  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar"  (Gen. 
xi.  2),  the  "plain  of  Mesopotamia"  (Ez.  iii.  22, 
23,  viii.  4,  xxxvii.  1,  2),  and  the  "plain  in  the 
province  of  Dura  "  (Dan.  iii.  1). 

Bik'ah    perhaps   appears,   with    other   Arabic' 


(f  For  instance,  the  farm-houses  -which  '■  sparkle 
amid  the  eternal  verdure  of  the  Vega  of  Granada " 
are  called  carmenes^  a  term  derived  through  the  Arabic 
from  the  Hebrew  cirem,  a  vineyard,  a  rich  spot  —  a 
Carmel.  Another  Semitic  word  naturalized  in  Spain 
is  Seville  (see  further  down,  No.  6).  But  indeed  they 
are  most  numerous.  For  other  examples  see  Gtossaire 
des  mots  espagnols  derives  de  PArabe,  par  Engelmsnn, 
Leyden,  1861. 
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worcis,  in  Spanish  as  Ver/a,  a  term  applied  to  well- 
watered  valleys,  between  hills  (Ford,  Handbk.  sect, 
iii.),  and  especially  to  the  Valley  of  Granada,  the 
most  extensive  and  most  fruitful  of  them  all,  of 
which  the  Jloors  were  accustomed  to  boast  that  it 
was  larger  and  richer  than  the  Ghuttah,  the  Oasis 
of  Damascus. 

3.  Hac-Ciccar  (133n).  This,  though  ap- 
plied to  a  plain,  has  not  (if  the  lexicographers  are 
right)  the  force  of  flatness  or  extent,  but  rather 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  root  signifying  round- 
ness. In  its  topographical  sense  (for  it  has  otiier 
meanings,  such  as  a  coin,  a  cake,  or  flat  loaf )  it  is 
confined  to  the  .lordan  Valley.  This  sense  it  bears 
in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17,  2.5-29;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  23 ;  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr. 
iv.  17;  Neh.  iii.  22,  xii.  28  The  LXX.  translate 
it  by  -Kepixi^pos  and  ireploiKos,  the  former  of 
which  is  often  found  in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  Eng- 
lish reader  is  familiar  with  it  as  "  the  region  round 
about."  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  trace  any  connection  between  a  "circular  form  " 
and  the  nature  or  aspect  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Ciccar  is  an 
archaic  term  which  existed  before  the  advent  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  into  their 
language.     [Region-kound-about.] 

4.  Ham-Mhhdr  {'^\^W'^^,r^) .  This  is  by  the 
lexicographers  explained  as  meaning  "  straightfor- 
ward," "plain,"  as  if  from  the  root  yashar,  to  be 
just  or  upright;  but  this  seems  far-fetched,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  in  this  case  also  we  have 
an  archaic  term  existing  from  a  pre-historic  date. 
It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  following  passages: 
Deut.  iii.  10.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx. 
8;  1  K.  xxf  23,  2.5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii. 
8,  21.  In  e.ach  of  these,  with  one  exception,  it  is 
used  for  the  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hesh- 
bon  and  Dibon  —  the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs, 
their  most  noted  pasture-ground ;  a  district  which, 
from  the  scanty  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  seems 
to  resemble  the  "  Downs  "  of  our  own  country  in 
the  regularity  of  its  undulations,  the  excellence  of 
its  turf,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of  flocks. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  same  dis- 
trict in  the  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10.  It  is 
evident  from  several  circumstances  that  Uzziah 
had  been  a  great  conqueror  on  the  east  of  .Jordan, 
as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (see 
I'Avald's  remarks,  Geschichte,  iii.  588,  nott),  and 
he  kept  his  cattle  on  the  rich  pastures  of  Philis- 
tines on  the  one  hand,  and  Ammonites  on  the 
other.  Thus  in  all  the  passages  quoted  above  the 
word  Mislior  seems  to  be  restricted  to  one  special 
district,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  exclusively  as  She- 
felah  did  to  the  lowland  of  Fhilistia,  or  Arabah 
to  the  sunken  district  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  And 
therefore  it  is  puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one  pas- 
sage (1  K.  XX.  23,  25)  apparently  with  the  mere 
general  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather  flat  land,  in 
which  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred  —  as  opposed 
to  uneven  mountainous  ground.  There  is  some 
reason  to  Ijelieve  that  the  scene  of  the  battle  in 
question  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of  (ien- 
nesaret  in  the  plain  of  Jaulan ;  but  this  is  no 
explanation  of  the  difficulty,  because  we  are  not 


o  Jerome,  again,  probably  followed  the  Targum  or 
other  Jewish  authorities,  and  they  usually  employ  the 
rendering  above  mentioned.     FUrst  alone  endeavors 
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warranted  in  extending  the  Mlshor  further  thai 
the  mountains  which  Ijounded  it  on  the  north,  an^ 
where  the  districts  began  wiiich  bore,  like  it,  theii 
own  distinctive  names  of  Gilead,  Bashan,  Argob, 
Golan,  Hauran,  etc.  Perhaps  the  most  feasible 
explanation  is  that  the  word  was  used  by  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
strict  signification,  in  the  same  manner  indeed  that 
it  was  employed  in  the  later  Syio-Chaldee  dialect, 
in  wliich  meshra  is  the  favorite  term  to  express 
several  natural  features  which  in  the  older  and 
stricter  language  were  denominated  each  by  its  own 
special  name. 

5.  rfn-Ardbah  {r\'y^'VT\).  This  again  had 
an  absolutely  definite  meaning  —  being  restricted 
to  the  valley  of  tlie  Jordan,  and  to  its  continuation 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [See  Arabah,  vol.  i.  pp. 
133, 134;  and  for  a  description  of  the  aspect  of  the 
region,  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2298,  2299.]  No 
doubt  the  Arabah  was  the  most  remarkable  plain 
of  the  Holy  Land  —  but  to  render  it  by  so  general 
and  common  a  term  (as  our  translators  have  done 
in  the  majority  of  cases)  is  materially  to  diminish 
its  force  and  significance  in  the  narrative.  This  is 
equally  the  case  with 

6.  Fla-Shefelah  (nbCt^Pt),  the  invariable 
designation  of  the  depressed,  flat,  or  gently  undu- 
lating region  which  intervened  between  the  high- 
lands of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  wag 
commonly  in  possession  of  the  Philistines.  [Pal- 
estine, p.  2296;  Sephela.]  To  the  Hebrews 
this,  and  this  only,  was  The  Shefelah;  and  to  have 
spoken  of  it  by  any  more  general  term  would  have 
been  as  impossible  as  for  natives  of  the  Carse  of 
Stirling  or  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  designate  them 
differently.  Shefelah  has  some  claims  of  its  own 
to  notice.  It  was  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of 
these  old  Hebrew  terms.  It  appears  in  the  Greek 
text  and  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  (1  Maec.  xii.  38),  and  is  preserved  on 
each  of  its  other  occurrences,  even  in  such  corrupt 
dialects  as  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Targums  of  Pseudo-jonathan,  and 
of  Rabbi  Joseph.  And  although  it  would  appear 
to  be  no  longer  known  in  its  original  seat,  it,  has 
transferred  itself  to  other  countries,  and  appears 
in  Spain  as  Seville,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
as  Sofala. 

7.  Ellin  (^"^/S).  Our  translators  have  uni- 
formly rendered  this  word  "  plain,"  doubtless  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,"  which  in  about  half  the  pas- 
sages has  convallix.  But  this  is  not  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  or  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  ancient 
versions.  They  regard  the  word  as  meaning  aji 
"o.ak"  or  "grove  of  oaks,"  a  rendering  supported 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  tlie  commentators  and  lexicog- 
raphers of  the  present  day.  It  has  the  advantage 
also  of  being  much  more  picturesque,  and  throws 
a  new  light  (to  the  English  reader)  over  many  an 
incident  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  early 
heroes  of  the  Bible.  The  pa,ss.\ges  in  whicli  the 
word  occurs  erroneously  translated  "plain,"  are  a.i 
follows;  Plain  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xi. 
30),  Plain  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii. 
1),  Plain  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  Plain  of  the 


to  find  a  reason  for  it  —  not  a  satisfactory  one  :  "  be 
cause  trees  frequent  plains  or  meadows  '"  {Haniiwl 
i.  90  b). 
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Pillar  (Judg.  ix.  6),  Plain  of  Meoneniin  (ix.  37), 
Plain  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3) 

8.  The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  vvliich  to  the  modem 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its 
three  most  remarkable  depressions,  is  designated  in 
the  original  by  neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  by 
emek,  an  appellative  noun  frequently  employed  in 
the  Bible  for  the  smaller  valleys  of  the  country  — 
"the  valley  of  Jezreel."  Perhaps  Esdraelon  may 
anciently  have  been  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
portions;  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  the  eastern  and 
smaller,  the  Plain  of  Megiddo  the  western  and  more 
extensive  of  the  two.  G. 

*  PLAINS  OF  JERICHO.     [Jkuicho.] 

*  PLANE-TREE,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14.  [Chest- 
nut-Tree.] 

PLASTER."  The  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  above.  [IMorter.] 
Plaster  is  mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture:  1.  (Lev. 
xiv.  42,  48),  where  when  a  house  was  infected  with 
"leprosy,'"  the  priest  was  ordered  to  take  away  the 
portion  of  infected  wall  and  re-plaster  it  (INIichaelis, 
Laics  of  Moses,  §  211,  iii.  297-305,  ed.  Smith). 
[House;  Leprosy.] 

2.  The  words  of  the  Law  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
graved on  ]\Iount  Ebal  on  stones  which  had  been 
previously  coated  with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  The  process  here  mentioned  was 
probably  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt 
for  receiving  bas-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up 
with  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  them 
in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid  on,  and 
followed  by  one  of  ^■arnish  after  the  painting  of  the 
figures  was  complete.  In  the  case  of  the  natural 
rock  tlie  process  was  nearly  the  same.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  plaster,  con- 
sisting of  lime  and  gypsum  carefully  smoothed  and 
polished.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was 
laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were  painted,  and  set  by 
means  of  glue  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appears  in 
most  instances  to  have  been  made  of  shell-limestone 
not  much  burnt,  which  of  itself  is  tenacious  enough 
without  glue  or  other  binding  material  (Long, 
quoting  Irom  Belzoni,  Kij.  Ant.  ii.  49-50). 

At  Behistun  in  Persia,  the  surface  of  the  in- 
scribed rock-tablet  was  covered  with  a  varnish  to 
preserve  it  from  weather;  but  it  seems  likely  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Ebal  tablets  the  inscription  was 
cut  while  the  plaster  was  still  moist  (Layard,  Nin- 
eveh, ii.  188;  Vaux,  Niir.  .j-  Persej).  p."  172). 

3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of  cement, 
on  which  the  fatal  letters  were  traced  by  the  mystic 
hand  "  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  "  of  Belshazzar's 
palace  at  Babylon  (Dan.  v.  5).  We  here  obtain  an 
incidental  confirmation  of  the  P)il)lical  narrative. 
For  while  at  Nineveh  the  walls  are  paneled  with 
alabaster  slabs,  at  Babylon,  where  no  such  mate- 
rial is  found,  the  builders  were  content  to  cover 
their  tiles  or  bricks  with  enamel  or  stucco,  fitly 
termed  plaster,  fit  for  receiving  ornamental  designs 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  529;  Diod.  ii.  8). 
[Bricks.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  PLATES.     [Layer,  2  (</).] 


a  1.   "13,  "T'it,   Ch.   S"!''!! :  Kovia :  calx.      In  Is. 
xxvii.  9,  "chalk-stone." 
2.  ^^^7:  Kovia:  calx. 
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PLEIADES.  The  Hebrew  word  (H^'^S, 
dmah)  so  rendered  occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31, 
and  Am.  v.  8.  In  the  last  passage  our  A.  V.  has 
"  the  seven  stars,"  although  the  Geneva  version 
translates  the  word  "  Pleiades  "  as  in  the  other 
cases.  In  Job  the  LXX.  has  IIAf  los,  the  order  of 
the  Hebrew  words  having  been  altered  [see  Orion], 
while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  translators 
had  before  them.  The  Vulgate  in  each  passage 
has  a  diftferent  rendering:  Hyades  in  Job  ix.  9, 
Pk-hides  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  and  Arctunis  in  Am. 
v.  8.  Of  the  other  versions  the  Peshito-Syriac  and 
Chaldee  merely  adopt  the  Hebrew  word ;  Aquila  in 
Job  xxxviii.,  Symmachus  in  Job  xxxviii.  and  Amos, 
and  Theodotion  in  Amos  give  "  Pleiades,"  while 
wit^i  remarkable  inconsistency  Aquila  in  Amos  has 
"  .-\rcturus."  The  Jewish  commentators  are  no 
less  at  variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon 
says:  "  K.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a  collection  of 
stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  Thuraiya.  And  the  wise 
Kabbi  Abraham  Alien  Ezra,  of  blessed  memory, 
wrote  that  the  ancients  said  Cimdh  is  seven  stars, 
and  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries, 
and  those  which  are  seen  are  six.  And  he  wrote 
that  what  was  right  in  his  eyes  was  that  it  was  a 
single  star,  and  that  a  great  one,  which  is  called 
the  left  eye  of  Taurus;  and  Ces'd  is  a  great  star,  the 
heart  of  the  constellation  Scorpio."  On  Job  xxxviii. 
3],  Kimchi  continues :  "  Our  Kabbis  of  blessed  mem- 
ory have  said  {Bcrncoi/i,  58,  2),  Cimdh  hath  great 
cold  and-bindeth  up  the  fruits,  and  CesH  hath  great 
heat  and  ripeneth  the  fruits:  therefore  He  said, '  or 
loosen  the  bands  of  CesU,'  for  it  openeth  the  fruits 
and  bringeth  them  forth."  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence of  K.  Jonah,  who  identifies  the  Hebrew 
cimdh  with  the  Arabic  Al  Thuraiya,  We  have  the 
testimony  of  R.  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hyde  in 
his  notes  on  the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh  (pp.  31-33, 
ed.  lGt)5)  to  the  same  effect.  That  Al  Thuraiya 
and  the  Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  Aben  Ragel  (quoted  by  Hyde.  p.  33): 
"  Al  Thuraiya  is  the  mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the 
sign  Taurus,  and  it  is  called  the  celestial  hen  with 
her  chickens."  With  this  Hyde  compares  the  Fr. 
pukiniere,  and  I'^ng.  Hen  and  chickens,  which  are 
old  names  for  the  same  stars:  and  Niebuhr  {Descr. 
de  V AraLie,  p.  101)  gives  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiry of  the  Jew  at  Sana,  "  Kimeh,  Pleiades,  qu'on 
appelle  aussi  en  Allemagne  la  poule  qui  glousse." 
The  "  Ancients,"  whom  Aben  Ezra  quotes  (on  Job 
xxxviii.  31),  evidently  understood  iiy  the  seven 
small  stars  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries  the 
Pleiades,  which  are  indeed  in  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  Bull,  but  so  near  the  Ham's  tail,  that  their 
position  might  properly  be  defined  with  reference 
to  it.  With  the  statement  that  "  those  which  are 
seen  are  six  "  may  be  compared  the  words  of  Didy- 
mus  on  Homer,  tHiv  Se  XlK^tahaiv  oxiauiv  Ittto 
■Kavv  ajxavphs  6  k^5oiJ.os  aCTT^p,  and  of  Ovid 
{Fast.  iv.  170)  — 

"  Qua;  septem  dici,  sex  camen  esse  sclent." 

The  opinion  of  .\ben  Ezra  himself  has  been  fre- 
quently misrepresented.  He  held  that  Cimdh  was 
a  singie  larsje  star,  Aldebaran  the  brightest  of  the 
Hyades,  while  Cesil  [A.  V.  "  Orion  "]  was  AiUa- 
re's  the  heart  of  Scorpio.  "  When  these  rise  in  the 
east,"  he  continues,  "the  effects  which  are  recorded 
appear."  He  describes  them  as  opjxtsite  each  other, 
and  the  difference  in  Right  Ascer,sion  between  Al- 
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debaran  and  Aiitart's  is  as  nearly  as  possible  twelve 
hours.  The  belief  of  Abeii  Ezra  had  probably  the 
same  origin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
Hyades, 

One  other  point  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
Kabbis,  as  quoted  by  Kinichi,  attribute  to  Cimali 
great  cold  and  the  property  of  checking  vegetation, 
while  Cesil  works  the  contrary  effects.  But  the 
words  of  R.  Isaac  Israel  on  Job  xxxviii.  31  (quoted 
by  Hyde,  p.  72),  are  just  the  reverse.  He  says, 
"  The  stars  have  operations  in  the  ripening  of  the 
fruits,  and  such  is  the  operation  of  Cimdli.  And 
some  of  them  retard  and  delay  the  fruits  from  ripen- 
ing, and  this  is  the  operation  of  CesU.  The  inter- 
pretation is,  '  Wilt  thou  bind  the  fruits  which  the 
constellation  Ciniah  ripeneth  and  openeth ;  or  wilt 
thou  open  the  fruits  which  the  constellation  Ctsil 
contracteth  and  bindeth  up?  '  " 

On  the  whole,  then,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our 
translators  were  perfectly  justified  in  rendering 
Cimdh  by  "Pleiades."  The  "seven  stars  '  in 
Amos  clearly  denoted  the  same  cluster  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  17th  cent.ury,  for  Cotgrave  in  his 
French  Dictionary  gives  "  Pleiade,  f.,  one  of  the 
stven  stars.'^ 

Hyde  maintained  that  the  Pleiades  were  again 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  tlie  name  Succoth  Be- 
noth.  The  discussion  of  this  question  must  le 
reserved  to  the  Article  on  that  name. 

The  etymology  of  ciiiidh  is  referred  to  the  Arab. 

-      J 
aLo«X  "a  heap,"  as  being  a  heap  or  cluster  of 
stars.     The  full  Arabic  name  given  by  Gesenius  is 


'  the  knot  of  the  Pleiades ;  "  and, 
most  modern  commen- 


in    accordance    with  thi: 

tators  render  Job  xxxviii.  31,  "  Is  it  thou  that 
bindest  the  knots  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosenest  the 
bands  of  Orion  V  "  Simonis  {Lex.  Hebi-.)  quotes 
the  Greenland  name  for  this  cluster  of  stars,  "  Kil- 
luktersel,  i.  e.  Stellas  coUiyntas,''''  as  an  instance  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  different 
language.  The  rendering  "sweet  influences"  of 
the  A.  V.  is  a  relic  of  the  lingering  belief  in  the 
power  which  the  stars  exerted  over  human  destiny. 
The  marginal  note  on  the  word  "  Pleiades  "  in  the 
Geneva  Version  is,  "  which  starres  arise  when  the 
sunne  is  in  Taurus,  which  is  the  spring  tyme,  and 
bring  flowers,"  thus  agreeing  with  the  explanation 
of  R.  Isaac  Israel  quoted  above. 

For  authorities,  in  addition  to  those  already  re- 
ferred to,  see  Michaelis  (Su/ipl.  ad  Lex.  Ilebr.  No. 
1136),  Simonis  (Lex.  Ilebr.),  and  Gesenius  (The- 
saurus). W.  A.  W. 

*  PLEDGE.  The  words  so  translated  in  the  A. 

v.are  ViDH,  nbhn,  Ts'inv,  i^:2-^v,  na^i?. 

All  these,  except  the  last,  designate  something 
given  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise.     The    passage    1    Sam. 

xvii.  18,  where  alone  n2~ll7  is  rendered  pledne 
by  our  translators  (it  occurs  but  once  elsewhere, 
Prov.  xvii.  18;  n3~ll7  ^!l^)  rendered  becometli 
eurety),  is  of  doubtful  import.  See  Thenius  in  loc. 
The  practice  of  taking  pledges  for  the  payment  of 
'lebt,  connnon  from  time  immemorial  throus,'hout 
the  East  (Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  3,  9 ;  for  the  present 
usage  see  Land  and  Book,  i.  499),  was  regulated  in 
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the  Mosaic  Law  as  follows:  (1.)  The  creditor  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  his  debtor,  in  or- 
der to  take  a  pledge,  but  it  must  be  brought  out  to 
him,  Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11.  (2.)  A  handmill  was  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  G),  noi 

the  raiment  (T^S)  of  a  widow  (Deut.  xxiv.  17). 

(3.)  An  outer  garment  (H^btt?  i.  q.  nbptt? 
used  also  as  a  night-covering)  taken  in  pledge  must 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  at  sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  20; 
Deut.  xxiv.  13).  For  allusions  to  the  disregard  oi 
these  enactments,  see  Ezek.  xviii.  7,  12, 16,  xxxiii. 
15;  Am.  ii.  8. 

One  of  the  Hebrew  words  given  above,  ^"^S^^j 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  form  of  appafiiev  (A.V. 
"earnest"),  2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Eph.  i.  14;  most 
probably,  however,  in  the  sense  not  simply  of  a 
pledge  of  something  to  be  bestowed  in  future,  but 
of  such  a  pledge  as,  being,  like  earnest-money,  of 
the  same  or  a  kindred  nature  with  the  ultimate  gift 
or  payment,  should  be  also  thus  a  partial  antici- 
pation of  it.      [See  E.vhnest.]     Another  cognate 

form  is  found  in  the  expression  m^n^FirT  \32l 
(A.V.  "hostages"),  2  K.  xiv.  14;  2  Clir.  xxv.  24, 
employed  to  designate  persons  given  to  be  held  in 
pledge  for  the  performance  of  treaty  obligations. 

D.  S.  T. 
PLOUGH.     [Agriculture.] 

*  PLUMB-LINE.     [Line,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  PLUMMET,  2  K.  xxviii.  13 ;  Is.  xxi.  13. 
[HA^'DICR.\FT;  Line.] 

POCHE'RETH  (HnpS  [snarinrj,  catching']  . 
*axfpctfl  [Vat.  ^aa-paO] ;  Alex.  ^aKepad,  in  Ezr. ; 
^aKapaQ,  Alex.  ^axapa-G  [l''-^-  ^axapar],  in  Neh.: 
Phochereth).  The  children  of  Pochereth  of  Ze- 
baim  were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57; 
Neh.  vii.  59).  He  is  called  in  1  Esdr.  v.  34,  Phac- 
ARETir.      [Zebaim.] 

POETRY,  HEBREW.  The  subject  of  He- 
brew Poetry  has  been  treated  at  great  length  by 
many  writers  of  the  last  three  centuries,  but  the 
results  of  their  speculations  have  been,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  length.  That 
such  would  be  the  case  might  ha\e  been  foretold  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  method  of  investiga- 
tion. In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  influence 
of  classical  studies  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned 
was  so  great  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  belief  that 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  models  of 
all  excellence,  and  consequently,  when  their  learning 
and  critical  acumen  were  directed  to  the  records  of 
another  literature,  they  were  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  prejudices  of  early  education  and  hab- 
its, and  sought  for  the  same  excellences  which  they 
admired  in  their  favorite  models.  That  this  has 
been  tiie  case  with  regard  to  most  of  the  specula- 
tions on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the 
failure  of  those  speculations  is  mainly  due  to  this 
cause,  will  be  abmidantly  manifest  to  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Hut,  however  barren  of  results,  the  history  of  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  framed  with 
regard  to  the  external  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  present  article,  and  will  serve 
in  some  measm-e  as  a  warning,  to  any  who  may 
hereafter  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem,  what 
to  avoid.  The  attributes  which  are  common  to  all 
poetry,  and  which  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  pos 
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sesses  in  a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  the  literature 
of  any  other  people,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  de- 
scribe. But  the  jjoints  of  contrast  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  Hebrew 
poetry  so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  require  a  full 
and  careful  consideration.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  universally  observed  in  the  literatures  of 
all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in  which  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find  utterance  is 
the  poetic.  Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the  vehicle  of 
less  spontaneous,  because  more  formal,  expression. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  We 
find  in  the  sober  narrative  which  tells  us  of  the 
fortunes  of  Cain  and  his  descendants  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  poetry  on  record,  the  song  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  "the  sword  song,"  as  Herder 
terms  it,  supposing  it  to  commemorate  the  discov- 
ery of  weapons  of  war  by  his  sou  Tubal-(Jain.  But 
whether  it  be  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  impunity 
which  the  wild  old  chief  might  now  enjoy  for  his 
son's  discovery,  or  a  lament  for  some  deed  of  vio- 
lence of  his  own,  this  chant  of  Lamech  has  of  itself 
an  especial  interest  as  connected  with  the  oldest  ge- 
nealogical document,  and  as  possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry  at  the  earliest  period 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  origin  is  ad- 
mitted by  Ewald  to  be  pre-Mosaic,  and  its  antiq- 
uity the  most  remote.  Its  lyrical  character  is  con- 
sistent with  its  early  date,  for  lyrical  poetry  is  of 
all  forms  the  earliest,  being,  as  Ewald  [Dicht.  des 
A.  B.  1  Th.  i.  §  2,  p.  11)  admirably  describes  it, 
"  the  daughter  of  the  moment,  of  swift-rising  pow- 
erful feelings,  of  deep  stirrings  and  fiery  emotions 
of  the  soul."  This  first  fragment  which  has  come 
down  to  us  possesses  thus  the  eminently  lyrical 
character  which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  the  He- 
brew nation  from  its  earliest  existence  to  its  decay 
and  fall.  It  has  besides  tlie  furthei-  characteristic 
of  ]iarallelism,  to  which  reference  will  be  hereafter 
made. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  which  are  illustrated 
hy  the  Hebrew  literature,  the  lyric  occupies  the 
foremost  place.  The  Shemitic  nations  have  noth- 
ing approaching  to  an  epic  poem,  and  in  proportion 
to  this  defect  the  lyric  element  prevailed  more 
greatly,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  times,  flourishing  in  rude  vigor  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  tiie  .Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Hebrews,  growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its 
highest  excellence  in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and 
from  thenceforth  began  slowly  to  decline.  Gnumic 
poetry  is  the  product  of  a  more  advanced  age.  It 
arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the  poet  to  express  the 
results  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  life  in  a 
form  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Its  thoughtful 
character  requires  for  its  development  a  time  of 
peacefulness  and  leisure;  for  it  gi\es  expression,  not 
like  the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic  re- 
flection. Being  less  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its 
form  is  of  necessity  more  artificial.  The  gnomic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  not  its  measured  flow 
disturbed  by  the  shock  of  arms  or  the  tumult  of 
camps;  it  rises  silently,  like  the  Temple  of  old, 
without  the  sound  of  a  weapon,  and  its  groundwork 
is  the  home  life  of  the  nation.  The  period  during 
which  it  flourished  corresponds  to  its  domestic  and 
settled  character.  From  the  time  of  Uavid  on- 
wards thi-ough  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings,  when 
the  nation  was  quiet  and  at  peace,  or,  if  not  at 
peace,  at  least  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  acquired  terri- 
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tory  that  its  wars  were  no  struggle  for  existence 
gnomic  poetry  blossomed  and  liare  fruit.  We  meet 
with  it  at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity, 
and,  as  it  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the 
monarchy,  Ewald  has  appropriately  designated  this 
era  the  "artificial  period  "  of  Hebrew  poetry.  From 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  b.  o.  the  decline  of  the 
nation  was  rapid,  and  with  its  glory  departed  the 
chief  glories  of  its  literature.  The  poems  of  this 
period  are  distinguished  by  a  smoothness  of  diction 
and  an  external  polisli  wliich  betray  tokens  of  la- 
bor and  art ;  the  style  is  less  flowing  and  easy,  and, 
except  in  rare  instances,  there  is  no  dash  of  the  an- 
cient vigor.  After  the  Captivity  we  have  nothing 
but  the  poems  which  formed  part  of  the  liturgical 
services  of  the  Temple.  Whether  (/rnimUic  poetry, 
properly  so  called,  ever  existed  among  the  Hebrews, 
is,  to  s:iy  the  least,  extremely  doubtful.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  writers  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  its 
external  form,  is  a  rude  drama,  designed  for  a  sim- 
ple stage.  But  the  evidence  for  this  view  is  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  no  good  and  suflicient  reasons 
have  been  adduced  which  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  amount  of  dramatic  action  exhibited 
in  that  poem  is  more  than  would  be  involved  in  an 
animated  poetic  dialogue  in  which  more  than  two 
persons  take  part.  Philosophy  and  the  drama 
ajipear  alike  to  have  Ijeen  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  nations,  and  to  have  manifested  them- 
selves among  the  Shemitic  tribes  only  in  their 
crudest  and  most  simple  form. 

1.  Lyrical  Pottry.  —  The  literature  of  the  He- 
brews abounds  with  ilhistrations  of  all  forms  of 
lyrical  poetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and  wide-em- 
bracing compass,  from  such  short  ejaculations  as 
the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs,  and  Pss.  xv.,  cxvii., 
and  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of  victory  and 
thanksgiving,  like  the  songs  of  Deborah  and  David 
(.Judg.  v.,  I's.  xviii.).  The  thoroughly  national 
character  of  all  lyrical  poetry  has  been  already  al- 
luded to.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  people's  life  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  and  expresses  all  its  most  ear- 
nest strivings  and  impulses.  In  ])roportion  as  this 
expression  is  vigorous  and  animated,  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  lyric  song  is  in  most  cases  narrowed  or 
rather  concentrated.  One  truth,  and  even  one 
side  of  a  truth,  is  for  the  time  invested  with  the 
greatest  prominence.  All  these  characteristics  will 
be  found  in  perfection  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  distinguishes 
it  is  its  form  and  its  capability  for  being  set  to  a 
musical  accompaniment.  The  names  by  which  the 
various  kinds  of  songs  were  known  among  the 
Hebrews  will  supply  some  illustration  of  this. 

1.  ^"^tt?,  sliir,  a  song  in  general,  adapted  for  the 
voice  alone. 

2.  TIDT^,  mizmor,  which  Ewald  considers  a 
lyric  song,  properly  so  called,  but  which  rather 
seems  to  .correspond  with  the  Greek  \f/a\ij.6s,  a 
psalm,  or  song  to  be  sung  with  any  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

•3.  n3^33,  nc'f/indli,  which  Ewald  is  of  opinion 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  \f/a\ij.6s,  is  more  prob- 
ably a  melody  expressly  adapted  for  stringed  in- 
struments. 

4.  7^3Ci?^,  mascil,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that,  if  Ewald's  suggestion  be  not  correct,  that  it 
denotes  a  lyrical  song  requiring  nice  musical  skill, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  any  more  probable  explanation. 

[M  ASCII  I L.] 
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5.  Dnptt,  mictdm,  a  term  of  extremely  doubt- 
ful meaning.      [Michtam.] 

6.  p'*3tt7,  shig<jdy6n  (Ps.  vii.  1),  a  wild,  irreg- 
ular, dithyrambic  song,  as  tlie  word  appears  to  de- 
note; or,  according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung 
with  variations.  Tlie  former  is  the  more  probable 
meaning.  [Shiggaion.]  The  plural  occurs  in 
Hab.  iii.  1. 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  divisions  of 
lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have  re- 
gard rather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  than  to  tlieir 
form  or  adaptation  for  musical  accompaniments.  Of 
these  we  notice :  — 

1.  nvHrn,  tchUldli,  a  hymn  of  praise.  The 
plural  tehiU'im  is  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew.  The  U5th  I'saim  is  entitled  "  David's 
(Psalm)  of  praise;  "  and  the  suliject  of  the  psalm 
is  in  accordance  with  its  title,  which  is  apparently 
suggested  by  the  concluding  verse,  "  the  jjraise  of 
Jehovah  my  mouth  shall  speak,  and  let  all  flesh 
bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever."  To  this 
class  belong  the  songs  which  relate  to  extraordinary 
deliverances,  such  as  the  songs  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  the  Psalms  xviii. 
and  Ixviii.,  which  have  all  the  air  of  chants  to  be 
sung  in  triumphal  processions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  services,  and  by  a  l)old 
figure  the  Almighty  is  apostrophized  as  "  'I'hou 
that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel,"  which  rose  in 
the  holy  place  with  tlie  fragrant  clouds  of  incense 
(Ps.  xxii.  3).  To  the  same  class  also  P^wald  refers 
the  shorter  poems  of  the  like  kind  with  those  al- 
ready quoted,  such  as  Pss.  xxx.,  xxxii.,  cxxxviii., 
and  Is.  xxxviii.,  which  relate  to  less  general  occa- 
sions, and  commemorate  more  special  deliverances. 
The  songs  of  victory  simg  by  the  congregation  in 
the  Temple,  as  Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviii.,  xxiv.  7-10,  which 
is  a  short  triumphal  ode,  and  Ps.  xxix.,  which 
praises  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  natural 
phenomenon,  are  likewise  all  to  be  classed  in  this 
division  of  lyric  poetry.  Next  to  the  hymn  of 
praise  may  be  noticed,  ^ 

2.  n^'^p,  kindk,  the  lament,  or  dirge,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples,  whether  uttered  over  an 
individual  or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the  calam- 
ities of  the  land.  The  most  touchingly  pathetic  of 
all  is  perhaps  the  lament  of  David  for  the  deatli  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27 ),  in  which 
passionate  emotion  is  blended  with  touches  of  ten- 
derness of  which  only  a  strong  nature  is  capable. 
Compare  with  this  the  lament  for  Abner  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3o,  34)  and  for  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33). 
Of  the  same  character  also,  doubtless,  were  the 
songs  which  the  singing  men  and  singing  women 
spake  over  Josiah  at  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25), 
and  the  songs  of  mourning  for  the  disasters  which 
befell  the  hapless  land  of  Judah,  of  which  Psalms 
xlix.,  Ix.,  Ixxiii.,  cxxxvii.,  are  examples  (comp.  Jer. 
vii.  29,  ix.  10  [9]),  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah the  most  memorable  instances. 

3.  ri""T"*"Tl  "'"'tt'',  shir  yedidoth,  a  love-song 
(Ps.  xlv.  1),  in  its  external  form  at  least.  Other 
kinds  of  poetry  there  are  which  occupy  the  middle 
ground  between  the  lyric  and  gnomic,  being  lyric 
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in  form  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  sulyect. 
may  be  classed  as  -■- 

4.  vti?^,  mdshdl,  properly  a  similitude,  and 
then  a  parable,  or  sententious  saying  couched  in 
poetic  language."  Such  are  the  songs  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiii.  7,  18;  xxiv.  3,  15,  20,  21,  23),  which 
are  eminently  lyrical  in  character;  the  mocking 
ballad  in  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  which  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old  Amorite  war-song 
[XuMBEiis,  p.  2197  h];  and  the  apologue  of  Jo- 
tham  (Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  .strongly 
satirical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the  mag- 
nificent prophetic  song  of  triumph  over  the  fall  of 

Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4-27).  rfTTl.  chiduli,  an 
enigma  (like  the  riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  14), 
or  "  dark  saying,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it  in  Ps.  xjix. 
4,  Ixxviii.  2.  The  former  passage  illustrates  the 
musical,  and  therefore  \yr\c  character  of  these 
"  dai-k  sayings:  "  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  par- 
able, I  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp." 
Mdshdl  and  dikldh  are  used  as  convertible  terms  in 

Ez.  xvii.  2.  Lastly,  to  this  class  belongs  ^^^  _/!2, 
melilsdh,  a  mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii.  G). 

5.  n  vJOin,  (ephilldh,  prayer,  is  the  title  of  Pss. 
xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.,  and  Hab.  iii.  All 
these  are  strictly  lyrical  compositions,  and  the  title 
may  have  been  assigned  to  them  either  as  denoting 
the  object  with  which  they  were  written,  or  the  use 
to  which  they  were  applied.  As  Ewald  justly  ob- 
serves, all  lyric  poetry  of  an  elevated  kind,  in  so  far 
as  it  reveals  the  soul  of  the  poet  in  a  pure,  swift 
outpouring  of  itself,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer; 
and  hence  the  term  "  prayer  "  was  ajiplied  to  a  col- 
lection of  David's  songs,  of  which  Ps.  Ixxii.  formed 
the  conclusion. 

II.  Gnomic  Poetry.  —  The  second  grand  division 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poems 
which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent 
the  nearest  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  that 
race  to  anything  like  philosophic  thought.  Reason- 
ing there  is  none:  we  have  only  results,  and  those 
rather  the  product  of  observation  and  reflection  than 
of  induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry  is  the 
expression  of  the  poet's  own  feeUngs  and  impulses, 
so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  the  desire 
of  communicating  knowledge  to  others  finds  vent. 
Tliere  might  possibly  be  an  intermediate  stage  in 
which  the  poets  gave  out  their  experiences  for  theii 
own  pleasure  merely,  and  afterwards  applied  then 
to  the  instruction  of  others,  but  this  could  scarcelj 
have  been  of  long  continuance.  The  impulse  to 
teach  makes  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  must  have 
an  audience.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that 
gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment a  period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germs 
are  the  floatint;  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences 
of  many  with  tlie  wit  of  one.  From  this  small  be- 
ginning it  arises,  at  a  time  when  the  experience  of 
the  nation  has  become  matured,  and  the  mass  of 
truths  which  are  the  result  of  such  experience  have 
passed  into  circulation.  The  fame  of  Solomon's 
wisdom  was  so  great  that  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand proverljs  are  attributed  to  him,  this  being  the 
form  in  which  the   Hebrew  mind   found  its  most 


"■  Lowth  (Is.  xiv.  4)  undei-stands  maahal  to  be  "the 
general  name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrews,  in- 
cluding every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under  one,  or  other, 


of  all  the  characters,  of  sententious,  figurative,  and 
sublime." 
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congenial  utterance.  The  sayer  of  sententious  say- 
ings was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  the  philos- 
opher. Of  tlie  earlier  isolated  proverbs  but  few  e.x- 
amples  remain.  One  of  the  earliest  occurs  in  the 
mouth  of  David,  and  in  his  time  it  was  the  proverlj 
of  the  ancients:  "from  the  wicked  cometh  wicked- 
ness" (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13  [14]).  Later  on,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation  were  obscured,  their  experi- 
ence was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness  and  despond- 
ency: "  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vision 
faileth,"  became  a  saying  and  a  by-word  (Ez.  xii. 
22);  and  the  feeling  that  the  people  were  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  took  the  form  of  a  sen- 
tence, "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"'  (Ez.  xviii.  2). 
Such  were  the  models  which  the  gnomic  poet  had 
before  him  for  imitation.  These  detached  sen- 
tences may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  the  earliest  form, 
of  which  the  fuller  apophthegm  is  the  expansion, 
swelling  into  sustained  exhortations,  and  even  dra- 
matic dialogue. 

III.  Dramatic  Poetry.  —  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
sert that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among  the 
Hebrew  people;  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
examine  such  portions  of  their  literature  as  have 
come  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama  proper  are  discern- 
ible, and  what  inferences  may  be  made  fi-om  them. 
It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  Ewald  observes,  that 
the  Arab  reciters  of  romances  will  many  times  in 
their  own  persons  act  out  a  complete  drama  in  rec- 
itation, changing  their  voice  and  gestures  with  tlie 
change  of  person  and  subject.  Something  of  this 
kind  may  possibly  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  exist,  nor  any 
grounds  for  making  even  a  probable  conjecture  with 
regard  to  it.  A  rude  kind  of  farce  is  described  by 
Mr.  Lane  (.l/b(/.  Eg.  ii.  chap,  vii.),  the  players  of 
which  "are  called  Molihabhazee'n.  These  frequently 
perform  at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings  and  cir- 
cumcisions, at  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  some 
times  attract  rings  of  auditors  and  spectators  in  the 
public  places  in  Cairo.  Their  performances  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  description :  it  is  chiefly  by  vul- 
gar gestures  and  indecent  actions  that  they  amuse 
and  obtain  applause.  The  actors  are  only  men  and 
boys :  the  part  of  a  woman  being  always  performed 
by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire."  Then  follows 
a  description  of  one  of  these  plays,  the  plot  of  wliich 
was  extremely  simple.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  weight 
when  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  Song 
of  Songs  was  designed  to  be  so  represented,  as  a 
simple  pastoral  drama.  Of  course,  in  considering 
such  a  question,  reference  is  made  only  to  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is  the  only  form  of 
representation  which  it  could  assume,  and  not  that, 
by  the  help  of  two  actors  and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable 
of  being  exhibited  in  a  dramatic  form.  All  that  has 
been  done,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  latter.  It  is  but 
fair,  however,  to  give  the  views  of  those  who  hold 
the  opposite.  Ewald  maintains  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  is  designed  for  a  simple  stage,  because  it  de- 
velops a  complete  action  and  admits  of  definite 
])au8es  in  the  action,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
drama.  He  distinguishes  it  in  this  respect  from  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  is  dramatic  in  form  only,  though, 
as  it  is  occupied  witli  a  sublime  suliject,  he  compares 
it  with  triiye.dy,  while  the  Song  of  Songs,  being 
taken  from  the  commou  life  of  the  nation,  may  be 
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compared  to  comedy.  The  one  comparison  is  prob- 
ably  as  appropriate  as  the  other.  In  Ewald's  di- 
vision the  poem  falls  into  13  cantos  of  tolerably 
equal'length,  which  have  a  certain  beginning  and 
ending,  with  a  pause  after  each.  The  whole  forms 
four  acts  for  which  three  actors  are  sufiicient:  a 
hero,  a  maiden,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  these  be- 
ing all  who  would  be  on  the  stage  at  once.  The 
following  are  the  divisions  of  the  acts:  — 


First  Act,  i.2-ii.7  .   .   . 
Second  Act,  ii.  8  -  iii.  5 


Third  Act,  iii.  6  -  vlii.  4 


j  1st  canto,   i.  2-8, 


}2d 

i.  9-ii.  7. 

3d 

ii.  8-17. 

)  4th 

iii.  1-5. 

r5th 

iii.  6  - 11. 

6th 

iv.  1-7. 

7th 

Iv.  8-v.  1. 

8th 

V.  2-8. 

■  9th 

V.  9-vi.  3. 

10th 

Ti.4-Tii.  1. 

11th 

vii.  2-10. 

[  12th 

vii.  10-viii.  4. 

13th  canto. 

Fourth  Act,  viii.  5-14. 

The  latest  work  on  the  suliject  is  that  of  M. 
Renan  {Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques),  who  has  given 
a  spirited  translation  of  the  poem,  and  arranged  it 
in  acts  and  scenes,  according  to  his  own  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. He  divides  the  whole  into  16  cantos,  which 
form  five  acts  and  an  epilogue.  The  acts  and 
scenes  are  thus  arranged:  — 

(  Scene  1.        i.  2-6. 
First  Act,  i.  2- ii.  7    ■  ■  ■    \       "2.        i.  7-11. 

(      "    3.        i.  12-ii.  7. 
,    .\    ..  „     ...  ,  (  .Scene  1.       ii.  8-17. 

Second  Act,  u.  8  -  ni.  o  .   .  „     „       i"i   1  -  "> 

/  Scene  1.  iii.  6  -  11. 

Third  Act,iii.  6-v.  1  .  .   .    \       "     2.  iv.  1-6. 

(       "     3.  iv.  7-v.  1 
Fourth  Act,  v.  2  -  vi.  3     .  of  a  single  scene. 

C  Scene  1  vi.  4  -  9. 

_.„,    ,  ^     .   .       ...   -  "     2.  vi.  10 -vii.  11. 

FifthAct,  vi.4-vm.  ,  .   .   ^       .,     g  ^ii.  12- viii.  4. 

[       "     4.     viii.  5-7. 
Epilogue,  viii.  8-14. 

But  M.  Renan,  who  is  compelled,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  Shemitic 
races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  regular  drama  is  found  among  them, 
does  not  regard  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  drama  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  products  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres,  but  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the 
widest  application  of  the  term,  to  designate  any 
composition  conducted  in  dialogue  and  correspond- 
ing to  an  action.  The  absence  of  the  regular 
drama  -he  attributes  to  the  want  of  a  complicated 
mythology,  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  ISIonotheism,  the  characteristic 
religious  belief  of  the  Shemitic  races,  stifled  the 
growth  of  a  mythology  and  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama.  Be  this  as  it  may,  dramatic 
representation  appears  to  have  been  alien  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Hebrews.  At  no  period  of  their 
history  before  the  age  of  Herod  is  there  the  least 
trace  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  whatever  other 
foreign  iimovations  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  burst  of  indignation  which  the  high-priest 
Jason  incurred  for  attempting  to  establish  a  gym- 
nasium and  to  introduce  the  Greek  games  is  a 
significant  symptom  of  the  repugnance  which  the 
people  felt  for  such  spectacles  The  same  antipathy 
remains  to  tlie  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  and 
the  attempts  to  introduce  thea,tres  at  Beyrout  and 
in   Algeria  have   signally  failed.      But,  says   M. 
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Reuan,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  dramatic  poem : 
there  were  no  public  performances  in  Palestine, 
therefore  it  must  have  been  represented  in  private; 
and  lie  is  compelled  to  frame  the  following  hy- 
pothesis concerning  it:  that  it  is  a  libretto  intended 
to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the  actors  and  by 
nmsic,  and  represented  in  private  families,  prob- 
ably at  marriage- feasts,  the  representation  being 
extended  over  the  se\eral  days  of  the  feast.  The 
last  supposition  removes  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
felt  to  be  almost  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the  poem  is 
a  continuously  developed  drama.  Each  act  is  com- 
plete in  itself;  there  is  no  suspended  interest,  and 
the  structure  of  the  poepi  is  obvious  and  natural 
if  we  regard  each  act  as  a  separate  drama  intended 
for  one  of  the  days  of  the  feast.  We  must  look 
for  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when, 
besides  the  mystery  plays,  there  were  scenic  repre- 
sentations sufficiently  developed.  The  Song  of 
fh  Songs  occupies  the  middle  place  between  the  regular 
drama  and  the  eclogue  or  pastoral  dialogue,  and 
finds  a  perfect  analogue,  both  as  regards  subject 
and  scenic  arrangement,  in  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  plays  of  Arras,  Le  Jeti  de  Robin  tt  Marion. 
Such  is  M.  Kenan's  explanation  of  the  outward 
form  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  Hebrew  literature.  It  has  been  due  to  his  great 
learning  and  reputation  to  give  his  opinion  some- 
what at  length ;  but  his  arguments  in  support  of 
it  are  so  little  convincing  that  it  must  be  regarded 
at  best  Ijut  as  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  the  ground- 
work of  which  is  taken  away  by  M.  Kenan's  own 
admission  that  dramatic  representations  are  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The  simple 
corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in  its  external  form 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  eclogue  or  pas- 
toral dialogue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic 
poem  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents  an  action 
and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as  truly  and  really  as 
any  poem  can  be  which  develops  the  working  of 
passion,  and  the  alternations  of  faith,  hope,  dis- 
trust, triumphant  confidence,  and  black  despair,  in 
the  struggle  which  it  depicts  the  human  mind  as 
engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon  to  re- 
gard. It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  tragedies;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic  poem, 
intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or  capable 
of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently  denied. 

One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  indeed 
peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common  with  the 
literature  of  other  nations,  is  its  intensely  national 
and  local  coloring.  The  writers  were  Hebrews  of 
the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  ins[)iration  from  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  have 
immortalized  in  their  poetic  figures,  and  even  while 
uttering  the  sublimest  and  most  universal  truths 
never  forgetting  their  own  nationality  in  its  nar- 
rowest and  intensest  form.  Their  images  and 
metaphors,  says  Munk  (Palestine,  p.  444  a).,  "are 
takeTi  chiefly  from  nature  and  the  phenomena  of 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries,  from  the 
pastoral  life,  from  agriculture  and  the  national 
history.  The  stars  of  heaven,  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore, are  the  image  of  a  great  multitude.  Would 
they  speak  of  a  mighty  host  of  enemies  invading 
the  country,  they  are  the  swift  torrents  or  the  roar- 
ing waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  clouds  that  bring  on 
a  tempest;  the  war-chariots   advance  swiftly  like 
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lightning  or  the  whirlwinds.  Happiness  rises  as 
the  dawn  and  shines  like  the  daylight;  the  blessing 
of  God  descends  like  the  dew  or  the  bountiful  rain 
the  anger  if  Heaven  is  a  devouring  fire  that  anni 
hilates  the  wicked  as  the  flame  whicii  devours  tiie 
stubble.  Unhappiness  is  likened  to  days  of  clouds 
and  darkness;  at  times  of  great  catastrophes  the 
sun  sets  in  broad  day,  the  heavens  are  shaken,  the 
earth  trembles,  the  stars  disappear,  the  sun  is 
changed  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  and 
so  on.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 
are  the  image  of  the  mighty  man,  the  palm  and 
the  reed  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  briers  and 
thorns  of  the  wicked ;  the  pious  man  is  an  olive 
ever  green,  or  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side. 
The  animal  kingdom  furnished  equally  a  large 
number  of  images:  the  lion,  the  imatre  of  power, 
is  also,  like  the  wolf,  bear,  etc.,  that  of  tyrants  and 
violent  and  rapacious  men;  and  the  pious  who 
sutlers  is  a  feeble  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  The 
strong  and  powerfid  man  is  compared  to  the  he- 
goat  or  the  bull  of  Bashan ;  the  kine  of  Bashan 
figure,  in  the  discourses  of  Amos,  as  the  image 
of  rich  and  voluptuous  women ;  the  people  who 
rebel  against  the  Divine  will  are  a  refractory  heifer. 
Other  images  are  borrowed  from  the  country  life 
and  from  the  life  domestic  and  social :  the  chastise- 
ment of  God  weighs  upon  Israel  like  a  wagon 
laden  with  sheaves;  the  dead  cover  the  earth  as 
the  dung  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  fields. 
The  impious  man  sows  crime  and  reaps  misery,  or 
he  sows  the  wind  and  reaps  the  tempest.  The 
people  yielding  to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are 
like  the  corn  crushed  beneath  the  threshing  instru- 
ment. God  tramples  the  wine  in  the  wine-press 
when  He  chastises  the  impious  and  sheds  their 
blood.  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  often  represented 
as  an  intoxicating  cup,  which  He  causes  those  to 
empty  who  have  merited  his  chastisement:  terrors 
and  anguish  are  often  compared  to  the  pangs  of 
childbirth.  Peoples,  towns,  and  states  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  poets  under  the  image  of 
daughters  or  wives;  in  their  impiety  they  are 
courtesans  or  adulteresses.  The  historical  allusions 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  taken  from  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  liomorrha,  the  miracles 
of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  the  appearance 
of  Jehovah  on  Sinai."  Examples  might  easily  be 
multiplied  in  illustration  of  this  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hebrew  poets:  they  stand  thick 
upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  the  Indian 
philosophic  poetry. 

In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  diction  used  in  poetry  —  a 
kind  of  poetical  dialect,  characterized  by  archaic 
and  irregular  forms  of  words,  abrupt  constructions, 
and  unusual  inflexions,  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  contemporary  prose  or  historical  style.  It  is 
universally  oljserved  that  archaic  forms  and  usages 
of  words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after 
they  have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.  A  few  of 
these  forms  and  usages  are  here  given  from  Gese 
nius's  Lrliryebiiiiite.  'i'he  Piel  and  Hiphil  voices 
are  used  intransitively  (Jer.  li.  56;  Ez.  x.  7;  Job 
xxix.  24):  the  apocopated  future  is  used  as  a 
present  (Job  xv.  33;  Ps.  xi.  G;  Is.  xlii.  6).     The 

termination  JTT  is  found  for  the  ordinary  feminine 
rT~  (Ex.  XV.  2;  Gen.  xlix.  22;  Ps.  exxxii.  4);  and 
for  the  plural  C"  we  have  y^~  (Job  xv.  13 ;  Ez. 
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xxvi.  18)  and  '^7  (Jer.  xxii.  14;  Am.  vii.  1).  The 
verbal  suffixes,  "1?2,  TO~,  and  1X27  (Ex.  xv.  9), 
and  the  pronominal  suffixes  to  nouns  ']T2~  for  D"~? 
and  ^Tl'^Z  for  V~  (Hab.  iii.  10),  are  peculiar  to 
the  poetical  books;  as  are  ""HI  (Ps.  cxvi.  12), 
ID''"  (Deut.  xxxii.  37;  Ps.  xi.  7),  and  the  more 
unusual  forms,  nan"^-  (Ez.  xl.  10).  naiD*^- 
(Ez.  i.  11),  nD;5"'7  (Ez.  xiii.  20).  In  poetical 
language  also  we  find  1X2 T?  for  17  or  Qnv,  1X27 

O       &  T  V  T  '  ; 

for  b,  1X22  for  3,  1X22  for  3;  the  plural  forms 
of  the  prepositions,  "^vS  for  VS,  "^"13?  for  IV, 
"'/I?;  iind  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  nouns,  "^7Tn 

for  •'-in,  ^^in  for  nn,  n'»X2X2r  for  D'^xsr, 

•  t'     ••    :   -  ••   t'  •    ,     .  •  - ' 

and  so  on. 

But  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  and  what  this  form  is,  has 
been  a  vexed  question  for  many  ages.  Tlie  Thera- 
peuts,  as  described  by  Philo  {de  \'itd  Conttmpl. 
§  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  ed.  Mang. ),  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  in  divers  measures 
and  strains;  and  these  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left  be- 
hind them  measures  and  melodies  of  trimeter  verses, 
of  processional  songs,  of  hymns,  of  songs  sung  at 
the  offering  of  libations,  or  before  the  altar,  and 
continuous  choral  songs,  beautifully  measured  out 
in  strophes  of  intricate  character  (§  10,  p.  484). 
The  value  of  Philo's  testimony  on  this  point  may 
be  estimated  by  another  passage  in  his  works,  in 
which  he  claims  for  Moses  a  knowledge  of  num- 
bers and  geometry,  the  theory  of  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  metre,  and  the  whole  science  of  music,  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  (de  Vita  Mosis,  i.  5,  vol.  ii.  p. 
84).  The  evidence  of  .Tosephus  is  as  little  to  be 
relied  upon.  Both  these  writers  labored  to  mag- 
nify tlie  greatness  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  show 
that  in  literature  and  philosophy  the  Greeks  had 
been  anticipated  by  tlie  Hebrew  barbarians.  This 
idea  pervades  all  their  writings,  and  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  as  the  key-note  of  their  testi- 
mony on  this  as  on  other  points.  According  to 
.Tosephus  {Ant.  ii.  10,  §  4),  the  Song  of  Moses  at 
the  Ked  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed  in  the  hex- 
ameter measure  (eV  i^afifTpai  t6vcij);  and  again 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44),  the  song  irt  Deut.  xxxii.  is  de- 
scribed as  a  hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of 
David  were  in  various  metres,  some  trimeters  and 
some  pentameters  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §  3).  Eusebius 
(de  Pnep.  Evany,  xi.  3,  514,  ed.  Col.  1088)  char- 
acterizes the  great  Song  of  Moses  and  the  li8th 
(119th)  Psalm  as  metrical  compositions  in  what 
the  Greeks  call  the  heroic  metre.  They  are  said 
to  be  hexameters  of  sixteen  syllables.  The  other 
verse  compositions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be 
in  trimeters.  This  saying  of  Eusebius  is  attacked 
by  .lulian  (Cyrill.  co7itr.  Jul.  vii.  2),  who  on  his 
part  endeavored  to  prove  the  Hebrews  devoid  of  all 
culture.  Jerome  (Prmf.  in  lliob)  ajjpeals  to  Philo, 
Josephus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  for  proof  that  the 
Psalter,  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  almost 
all  the  songs  of  Scripture,  are  composed  in  metre, 
like  the  odes  of  Horace,  Pindar,  Alooeus,  and  Sap- 
pho.    Again,  he  says  that  the  Book  of  Job,  from 
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iii.  3  to  xlii.  0,  is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls  and 
spondees,  and  frequently,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Hebrew  language,  other  feet  which 
have  not  the  same  syllables  but  the  same  time. 
In  Kpist.  ad  Pnulimi  (0pp.  ii.  709,  ed.  Martianay) 
occurs  a  passage  which  shows  in  some  measure 
how  far  we  are  to  understand  literally  the  terms 
which  Jerome  has  borrowed  from  the  verse  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Home,  and  applied  to  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  conclusion  seems  inevital)le 
that  these  terms  are  employed  simply  to  denote  a 
general  external  resemblance,  and  by  no  means  to 
indicate  the  existence,  among  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nietre, 
as  we  ai-e  accustomed  to  understand  the  term. 
There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphal)etical  Psalms, 
the  110th  (111th),' 111th  (112th),  118th  (119th), 
and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first  two,  one  letter 
corresponds  to  each  clause  or  versicle,  which  is 
written  in  trimeter  iambics.  The  others  are  in 
tetrameter  iambics,  like  the  song  in  Deuteronomy. 
In  Ps.  118  (119),  eight  verses  follow  each  letter: 
in  Ps.  144  (145),  a  letter  corresponds  to  a  verse. 
In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alphabetical  acros- 
tics, the  first  two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind 
of  Sapphic  metre;  for  three  clauses  which  are 
connected  together  and  begin  witii  one  letter  (i.  e. 
in  the  first  clause)  close  with  a  period  in  heroic 
measure  (Heroici  commn).  The  third  is  written 
in  trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin 
with  the  same  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  first 
and  second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an  alpha- 
betical poem  in  tetrameter  iambics,  beginniiiE;,  "A 
virtuous  woman  who  can  find?"  In  the  Prmf. 
in  Cliron.  Euseb.  Jerome  compares  the  metres  of 
the  Psalms  to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now 
running  in  Iambics,  now  ringing  with  Alcaics,  now 
swelling  with  Sapphics,  now  beginning  with  a  half 
foot.  What,  he  asks,  is  more  l>eautiful  than  the 
song  of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah '?  What  more 
weighty  than  Solomon  ?  What  more  perfect  than 
Job?  All  which,  as  Josephus  and  Origen  testify, 
are  composed  in  hexameters  and  pentameters. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  terms  are  mere 
generalities,  and  express  no  more  than  a  certain 
rough  resemblance,  so  that  the  songs  of  Moses  and 
Isaiah  may  be  designated  hexameters  and  pentam- 
eters, with  as  much  propriety  as  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Lamentations  may  be  compared 
to  Sapphic  odes.  The  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew 
verse  composition  to  the  classic  metres,  is  expresslj' 
denied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (1  Tract,  in  Psalm. 
cap.  iv.).  Augustine  (Ep.  131  ad  Numerium) 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  but  adds  that 
those  skilled  in  the  language  believed  the  Psalms 
of  David  to  be  written  in  metre.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(Orifj.  I.  18)  claims  for  the  heroic  metre  the  high- 
est antiquity,  inasmuch  as  the  Song  of  Moses  was 
composed  in  it,  and  the  Book  of  Job,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Moses,  long  before  the  times 
of  Pherecydes  and  Homer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
and  spondees,  .loseph  Scaliger  (Animadv.  ad  Eus. 
Cliron.  p.  0  b,  etc.)  was  one  of  the  first  to  pomt 
out  the  fiillacy  of  Jerome's  statement  with  regai'd 
to  the  metres  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Lamentations, 
and  to  assert  that  these  books  contained  no  verse 
bound  by  metrical  laws,  but  that  their  language 
was  merely  prose,  animated  by  a  poetic  spirit.  He 
admitted  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  the 
Proverbs,  and  Job,  to  be  the  only  books  in  which 
there  was  necessarily  .any  trace  of  rhythm,  and  this 
rhythm  he  compares  to  that  of  two  dimeter  iam- 
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bics,  sometimes  of  more,  sometimes  of  fewer  sylla- 
bles as  the  sense  required.  Gerhard  Vossius  (de 
Nat.  el  Const.  Ai-iis  Poet.  lih.  1,  c.  13,  §  2)  says. 
that  in  Job  and  the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm 
but  110  metre;  that  is,  regard  is  had  to  the 
number  of  syllaliles  but  not  to  their  quantity.  In 
the  Psalms  and  Lamentations  not  even  rhythm  is 
observed. 

l>ut,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by 
these  high  authorities,  there  were  still  many  who 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in 
the  possibility  of  recovering  it.  The  theories  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose  were  various.  Goniarus, 
jjiofessor  at  Groningen  (Davidis  Lyra,  Lugd.  Bat. 
16-i7),  advocated  both  rhymes  and  metre;  for  the 
latter  he  laid  down  the  following  rules.  The  vowel 
alone,  as  it  is  long  or  short,  determines  the  length 
of  a  syllable.  Shevn  forms  no  syllable.  The 
periods  or  versicles  of  the  Hebrew  poems  never 
contain  less  than  a  distich,  or  two  verses,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  they  contain 
more  verses.  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  indif- 
ferently long  or  short.  This  system,  if  system 
it  may  be  called  (for  it  is  equally  adapted  for 
prose),  was  supported  by  many  men  of  note;  among 
others  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Heinsius,  L.  de 
Dieu,  Constantin  TEmpereur,  and  Hottiiiger.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  I .. 
Cappellus,  Calovius,  Danhauer,  Pfeiffer,  and  Solo- 
mon Van  Til.  'J'owards  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Marcus  Meibomius  announced  to  the  world, 
with  an  amount  of  pompous  assurance  which  is 
charming,  that  he  had  discovered  the  lost  metrical 
system  of  the  Hebrews.  By  the  help  of  this  mys- 
terious secret,  which  he  attributed  to  divine  revela- 
tion, he  proposed  t«  restore  not  only  the  Psalms 
but  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  their  pristine 
condition,  and  thus  confer  upon  the  world  a  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which  had  existed 
since  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexandrine 
translators.  But  Meibomius  did  not  allow  his  en- 
thusiasm to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  the 
condition  on  wliich  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be 
made  public  was,  that  six  thousand  curious  men 
should  contril)ute  bl.  sterling  a-piece  for  a  copy  of 
his  book,  which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes 
folio.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  his  scheme 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  published  some  specimens 
of  his  restoration  of  ten  psalms,  and  six  entire  chap- 
ters of  the  Old  Testament  in  IG'JO.  The  glimpses 
which  he  gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not  such  as 
would  make  us  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
perished  with  him.  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  he 
says,  is  written  in  distichs,  except  the  first  psalm, 
which  is  in  a  diflerent  metre,  and  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  rest.  They  were  therefore  in- 
tended to  be  sung,  not  tiy  one  priest,  or  by  one 
chorus,  but  by  two.  Meibomius  "  was  severely 
chastised  by  J.  H.  Maius,  B.  H.  Gebhardus,  and 
J.  G.  Zentgravius  "  (.lebb,  Sricr.  Lit.  p.  11).  In 
the  last  century  the  learned  Francis  Hare,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  published  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalms,  metrically  divided,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
dissertation  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
(Ps'dm.lib.  in  vcrsiculos  metrice  divisus,  etc.,  Loud. 
1736).  Bishop  Hare  maintained  that  in  Hebrew 
poetry  no  regard  was  had  to  the  quantity  of  sylla- 
bles. He  regarded  Sliivmts  as  long  vowels,  and 
long  vowels  as  short  at  his  pleasure.  The  rules  which 
he  laid  down  .are  the  following.  In  Helirew  poetry 
all  the  feet  are  dissyllables,  and  no  regard  is  had  to 
the  quantity  of  a  syllable.     Clauses  consist  of  an 
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equal  or  unequal  number  of  syllables.  If  th* 
number  of  syllables  be  equal,  the  verses  are  tro- 
chaic; if  unequal,  iambic.  Periods  for  the  most  part 
consist  of  two  verses,  often  three  or  four,  sometimes 
more.  Clauses  of  the  same  periods  are  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is,  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  Trochaic  clauses  generally  agree 
in  the  number  of  the  feet,  which  are  sometimes 
three,  as  in  Pss.  xciv.  1,  cvi.  1,  and  this  is  the  most 
frequent;  sometimes  five,  as  in  Ps.  ix.  .5.  In  iam- 
bic clauses  the  number  of  feet  is  sometimes  the 
same,  but  they  generally  differ.  Both  kinds  of  verse 
are  mixed  in  the  same  poem.  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  rules  they  are  supplemented  by  one  which 
gives  to  the  versifier  the  widest  license.  Words 
and  \erses  are  contracted  or  lengthened  at  will,  by 
syncope,  elision,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
bishop  was  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
all  grammarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  laying  down 
the  rules  of  ordinary  punctuation.  His  system,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  carries  its  own  refutation  with 
it,  but  was  considered  by  l.owtli  to  be  worthy  a 
reply  under  the  title  of  Mttricce  Hari/ince  Brevis 
Ccnjuintio,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  De  Sacra 
Poes.  Heb.  Prmlectiones,  etc. 

Anton  ( Conject.  de  Metro  Heb.  Ant.  Lips. 
1770),  admitting  the  metre  to  be  regulated  by  the 
accents,  endeavored  to  prove  that  in  the  Hebrew 
poems  was  a  highly  artistic  and  regular  system, 
like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  consisting  of 
strophes,  antistrophes,  epodes,  and  the  like;  but  his 
method  is  as  arbitrary  as  Hare's.  The  theory  of 
Lautwein  (Versuc/i  einer  richligen  Theorie  von 
der  bibl.  Verskunst,  Tiib.  1775)  is  an  improvement 
upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
jects the  measurement  of  verse  by  long  and  short 
syllables,  and  marks  the  scansion  by  the  tone  ac- 
cent. He  assumes  little  more  than  a  free  rhythm : 
the  verses  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  relation 
in  their  contents,  and  connected  by  a  poetic 
euphony.  Sir  W.  Jones  (Comment.  Poes.  Asiat. 
1774)  attempted  to  apply  the  rules  of  Arabic  metre 
to  Hebrew.  He  regarded  as  a  long  syllable  one 
which  terminated  in  a  consonant  or  quiescent  letter 

(S,  n,  "*);  but  he  did  not  develope  any  system. 
The  present  Arabic  prosody,  hoffever,  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  invention;  and  it  is  not  consistent 
with  probability  that  there  could  be  any  system  of 
versification  among  the  Hebrews  like  that  imagined 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  when  in  the  example  he  quotes 
of  Cant.  i.  5,  he  refers  the  first  clause  of  the  verse 
to  the  second,  and  the  last  to  the  fifteenth  kind  of 
Arabic  metre.  Greve  ( Ultima  Capita  Jobi,  etc. 
1791)  believed  that  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac,  there  was  a  metre,  but  that  it  was  obscured 
by  the  false  orthography  of  the  Masorets.  He 
therefore  assumed  for  the  Hebrew  an  Arabic  vo- 
calization, and  with  this  modification  he  found 
iambic  trimeters,  dimeters,  and  tetrameters,  to  be 
the  most  common  forms  of  verse,  and  Lays  down 
the  laws  of  versification  accordingly.  Bellerniann 
(  Vcrsiich  iiber  die  Afetrik  der  IJebrder,  1813)  was 
the  last  who  attempted  to  set  forth  the  old  Hel)rew 
metres.  He  adopted  the  Masoretic  orthography 
and  vocalization,  and  determined  the  quantity  of 
syllables  by  the  accentuation,  and  what  he  termed 
the  "  Morensystem."  denoting  by  mown  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  syllable.  Each  syllable  which  has 
not  the  tone  accent  must  have  three  mot-en  ;  every 
syllable  which  has  the  tone  accent  may  have  either 
four  or  two,  but  generally  three.     The  moren  are 
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reckoned  as  follows:  a  long  vowel  has  two;   a  short  >  not  this  last  assertion,  however,  be  misinterpreted 
vowel,   one ;    every  consonant,    whether  single    or    I  would  be  understood  merely  to  assert  that  sound, 
double    has  one   more.      Slitv<i   simple  or    com-   and  words  in  subordination  to  sound,  do   not  in 
posite  is  not  reckoned.     The  quiescent  letters  have  i  Hebrew,  as   in  classical  poetry,  enter  into  the  es- 
no  »("/-e.     Bageshfo7-fe  compensatKe  bus  one\   so    sence  of  the   thing;  but  it   is   happily  undeniable 


has  iiittkeg.  The  majority  of  dissyllable  and  tri 
syllable  words,  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, will  thus  form  iambics  and  anapaests.  But 
as  many  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  these 
will  form  trochees.  The  most  conmion  kinds  of 
feet  are  iambics  and  anapaests,  interchanging  with 
trochees  and  tribrachs.  Of  verses  composed  of 
these  feet,  though  not  uniform  as  regards  the  num- 
bers of  the  feet,  consist,  according  to  Bellermann, 
the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Among  those  who  believed  in   the  e.xistence  of  a 
Hebrew  metre,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  recover- 
ing it,  were   Carpzov,  Lowth,  Ffeiffer,  Herder  to  a 
certain  extent,  Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.      The 
opinions  of  Lowth,  with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre, 
are  summed  up  by  Jebb  {Saci:  Lit.  p.  16)  as  fol- 
lows:  "  He  begins  by  asserting,  that  certain  of  the 
Hebrew   writings  are  not  only  animated  with  tiie 
true  poetic  spirit,  but,  in  some  degree,  couched  in 
poetic  numbers;  yet,  he  allows,  that  the  quantity, 
the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not 
only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investigation  by 
lunnan  art  or  industry;  he  states,  after  Abarbanel, 
that  the  .Jews  themselves  disclaim  the  very  memory 
of  metrical  composition ;  he  acknowledges,  that  the 
artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences,  is  the  sole 
indication  of  metre  in  these  poems ;  he  barely  main- 
tains the  cvtdlbUUy  of  attention   having  been  paid 
to  innnbers  or  feet  in   their  compositions;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  confesses   the  utter  impossibiUty 
of  determining,  whether  Hebrew  poetry  was  modu- 
lated by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any  definite 
and  settled  rules   of  prosody."     The  opinions  of 
Scaliger  and  Vossius  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Vitringa  allows  to  Isaiah  a  kind  of  oratorial  meas- 
ure, but  adds  that  it  could  not  on  this  account  be 
rightly  termed  poetry.     ]\Iichaelis  {Nut.  4  in  Pral. 
'in.)  in  his   notes  on  Lowth,  held  that  there  never 
was  metre  in  Hebrew,  but  only  a  free  rhythm,  as  in 
recitative,  though   even   less  trammeled.       He  de- 
clared himself  against  the  Masoretic  distinction  of 
long  and  short  vowels,  and  made  the  rhythm  to  de- 
pend upon  the  tone  syllable;  adding,  with  regard  to 
fixed  and  regular  metre,  that  what  has  evaded  such 
dihgent  search  he  thought  had   no  existence.     On 
the  subject  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of  .Jebb 
are    remarkably    appropriate.     "  Hebrew  poetry," 
he  says  {Sacr.  Lit.  p    20),  "is  universal   poetry: 
the  poetry  of  all  languages,  and  of  all  peoples :  the 
collocation  of  words  (vvliatever  may  have  been  the 
sound,  for  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  is  primarily 
directed  to  secure  the  best  possible  announcement 
and  discrimination  of  the  sense:  let,  then,  a  trans- 
lator only  be  literal,  and,  so  far   as  the  genius  of 
his  language  will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  origi- 
nal order  of  the  words,  and   he  will  infallibly  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
the    Hebrew   text   can    give  to   the  best  Hebrew 
Bcholar  of  the  present  day.     Now,  had  there  been 
originally  metre,  the  case,  it  is  presumed,  could 
hardly  have  been  such ;  somewhat  must  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  importunities  of  metrical  necessity ; 
the  sense  could  not  have  invariably   predominated 
over  the  sound ;  and  the  poetry  could  not  have  been, 
as  it  unquestionably  and   emphatically  is,  a  poetry, 
not  of  sounds,  or  of  words,  but  of  things.      Let 


that  the  words  of  the  poetical  Scriptures  are  ex- 
quisitely fitted  to  convey  the  sense ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  sounds  were  sufficiently  harmonious: 
when  I  say  sufficiently  harmonious,  I  mean  so 
harmonious  as  to  render  the  poetry  grateful  to  the 
ear  in  recitation,  and  suitable  to  musical  accom- 
paniment; for  which  purpose,  the  cadence  of  well- 
modulated  prose  would  fully  answer;  a  fact  which 
will  not  be  contioverted  by  any  person  with  a 
moderately  good  ear,  that  has  ever  heard  a  chapter 
of  Isaiah  skillfully  read  from  our  authorized  trans- 
lation, that  has  ever  listened  to  one  of  Kent's 
Anthems  well  performed,  or  to  a  song  from  the 
Messiah  of  Handel." 

Al)arbanel  (on  Is.  v.)  makes  three  divisions  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  including  in  the  first  the  modern 
poems  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabic,  are  con- 
structed according  to  modern  principles  of  versifi- 
cation. Among  the  second  class  he  arranges  such 
as  have  no  metre,  but  are  adapted  to  melodies.  In 
these  occur  the  poetical  forms  of  words,  lengthened 
and  abbreviated,  and  the  like.  To  this  class  belong 
the  songs  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.,  IJeut.  xxxii.,  the 
song  of  Deborah,  and  the  song  of  David.  The 
third  class  includes  those  compositions  which  are 
distinguished  not  by  their  form  but  by  the  figura- 
tive character  of  their  descriptions,  as  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  the  Song  of  Isaiah. 

Among  those  who  maintain  the  absence  of  any 
regularity  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  composition 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  may  be  mentioned  Richard 
Simon  {Hist.  Crk.  clu  V.  T.  i.  c.  8,  p.  57),  Was- 
muth  {Inst.  Ace.  Ihbr.  p.  l-l),  Alstedius  {Enc. 
Bibl.  c.  27,  p.  257),  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri, 
and  R.  Azariah  de'  Rossi,  in  his  book  entitled 
Meor  Enayim.  The  author  of  the  book  Cozri 
held  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  metre  bound  by  the 
laws  of  diction,  because  their  poetry  being  intended 
to  be  sung  was  therefore  independent  of  metrical 
laws.  R.  Azariah  expresses  his  approbation  of  the 
opinions  of  Cozri  and  Abarbanel,  who  deny  the 
existence  of  songs  in  Scripture  composed  after  the 
manner  of  modern  Hebrew  poems,  but  he  adds 
nevertheless,  that  beyond  doubt  there  are  other 
measures  which  depend  upon  the  sense.  Mendels- 
sohn    (on   Kx.    XV.)    also    rejects    the  system    of 

mi71jm  iT'in"'  (llterally,  pegs  and  vowels)." 
Rabbi  Azariah  appears  to  have  anticipated  Bishop 
Lowth  in  his  theory  of  parallelism :  at  any  rate  his 
treatise  contains  the  germ  which  Lowth  developed, 
and  may  be  considered,  as  Jebb  calls  it,  the  tech- 
nical basis  of  his  system.  But  it  also  contains 
other  elements,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 
His  conclusion,  in  Lovvth's  words  {Isdinh,  prel. 
diss.),  was  as  follows:  "That  the  sacred  songs 
have  undoubtedly  certain  measures  and  proportions ; 
which,  however,  do  not  consist  in  the  number  of 
syllables,  perfect  or  iniperfect,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  modern  verse  which  the  Jews  make 
use  of,  and  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabians 
(though  the  Arabic   prosody,  he  observes,  is   too 

a  ^i"!"*  is  a  syllabic,  simple  or  compound,  begin 
ning  with  a  cousouaiit  bearing  moving  Skcva  (Masoi 
and  Bernard's  Heb.  Gr.  ii.  203). 
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complicated  to  he  applied  to  the  Hebrew  langua^re); 
but  in  the  number  of  things,  and  of  the  parts  of 
things,  —  that  is,  the  subject,  and  the  predicate, 
and  their  adjuncts,  in  every  sentence  and  pioposi- 
tion.  Tims  a  phrase,  containing  two  parts  of  a 
proposition,  consists  of  two  measures;  add  another 
containing  two  more,  and  they  become  four  meas- 
ures; another  again,  containing  three  parts  of  a 
proposition,  consists  of  three  measures;  add  to  it 
another  of  the  like,  and  you  have  six  measures." 
The  following  example  will  serve  for  an  illustra- 
tion :  — 

Thy-right-hand,  0-Jehovah,  isglorious  iu-power, 
Thy-right-liaml,  0-Jehovah,  hatli-crushed  the-enemy. 

The  words  connected  by  a  hyplien  form  a  term,  and 
the  two  lines,  forming  four  measures  each,  may  be 
called  tetrameters.  "  Upon  the  whole,  the  author 
concludes,  that  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  not  composed  according  to  the  rules 
and  measures  of  certain  feet,  dissyllables,  trisyl- 
lables, or  the  like,  as  the  poems  of  the  modern 
Jews  are;  but  nevertlieless  have  undoubtedly  other 
measures  which  depend  on  things,  as  above  ex- 
plained. For  which  reason  they  are  more  excel- 
lent than  those  which  consist  of  certain  feet, 
according  to  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables. 
Of  this,  says  he,  you  may  judge  yourself  in  the 
Songs  of  the  Prophets.  For  do  you  not  see,  if 
you  translate  some  of  them  into  another  language, 
that  they  still  keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not 
wholly_  at  least  in  part?  which  cannot  be  the 
case  in  those  verses,  the  measures  of  which  arise 
from  a  certain  quantity  and  number  of  syllables." 
Lowth  expresses  his  general  agreement  with  K. 
Azariah's  exposition  of  the  rhythmus  of  tilings; 
but  instead  of  regarding  terms,  or  phrases,  or 
senses,  in  single  lines,  as  measures,  he  considered 
"  only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to 
another,  which  arises  from  tiie  correspondence  of 
terms,  and  from  the  form  of  construction;  from 
whence  results  a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a 
harmony  of  sentences."  But  Lowth's  system  of 
parallelism  was  more  completely  anticipated  by 
Schoettgen  in  a  treatise,  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware. 
It  i^  found  in  his  Bvrte  Hvbraicm,  vol.  i.  pp.  124:9- 
1'2{)'3,  diss,  vi.,  "  de  Exergasia  Sacra."  This  exvr 
(jasla  he  deiines  to  be,  the  conjunction  of  entire 
sentences  signifying  the  same  thing:  so  that  exev- 
(jdsia  bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that 
synonymy  does  to  words.  It  is  only  found  in  those 
Hebrew  writings  which  rise  above  the  level  of  his- 
torical narrative  and  tlie  ordinary  kind  of  speech. 
Ten  canons  are  then  laid  down,  each  illustrated  \iy 
three  examples,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
Schoettgen's  system  corresponded  with  Lowth's. 
(1.)  Perfect  excryada  is  when  the  members  of  the 
two  clauses  correspond,  each  to  each ;  as  in  Ps. 
xxxiii.  7;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Luke  i.  47.  (2.)  Some- 
times in  the  second  clause  the  subject  is  omitted, 
as  in  Is.  1.  18;  Prov.  vii.  19;  Ps.  cxxix.  -3.  (3.) 
Sometimes  part  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  as  in  Ps. 
xxxvii.  30,  cii.  28;  Is.  liii.  5.  (4.)  The  predicate 
is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second  clause,  as  in 
Num.  xxiv.  5;  Ps.  xxxiii.  12.  (5.)  Sometimes  part 
only  of  the  predicate  is  omitted,  as  in  Ps.  Ivii.  9, 
ciii.  1,  cxxix.  7.  (G.)  Words  are  added  in  one 
member  yvhich  are  omitted  in  the  other,  as  in  Num. 
xxiii.  18;  Ps.  c'i.  28;  Dan.  xii.  3.  (7.)  Sometimes 
two  propositions  will  occur,  treating  of  different 
things,  but  referring  to  one  general  proposition,  as 
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in  Ps.  xciv.  9,  cxxviii.  3;  Wisd.  iii.  16.  (8.) 
Cases  occur,  in  which  the  second  proposition  is  the 
contrary  of  the  first,  as  in  Prov.  xv.  8,  xiv.  1,  11. 
(9.)  Entire  propositions  answer  eacii  to  each, 
although  the  subject  and  predicate  are  not  the 
same,  as  in  Ps.  h.  7,  cxix.  168;  Jer.  viii.  22. 
(10.)  Exeryasiu  is  found  with  three  members,  as 
in  Ps.  i.  1,  cxxx.  5,  Iii.  9.  These  canons  Schoett- 
gen  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  of 
which  lie  gives  examples  in  the  remainder  of  this 
and  the  following  dissertation. 

IJut  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  his 
predecessors,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  de- 
livery of  Lowth"s  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and 
the  subsequent  publication  of  his  translation  of 
Isaiah,  formed  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
more  marked  than  any  that  liad  preceded  it.  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account;  for  wliatever  may  have  been  done 
since  his  time,  and  whatever  modifications  of  his  ar- 
rangement may  have  been  introduced,  all  subsequent 
writers  have  confessed  tlieir  obligations  to  the  two 
works  above  mentioned,  and  have  drawn  their  in- 
spiration from  them.  Starting  with  the  alphabeti- 
cal poems  as  the  basis  of  his  investigation,  because 
that  in  them  the  verses  or  stanzas  were  more  dis- 
tinctly marked,  Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
they  consist  of  verses  projierly  so  called,  "  of  verses 
regidated  by  some  observation  of  harmony  or  ca- 
dence; of  measure,  numbers,  or  rhythms,"  and  that 
this  harmony  does  not  arise  from  rhyme,  but  from 
what  he  denominates  parallelism.  Parallelism  he 
defines  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one  verse  or 
line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three  classes, 
.synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic. 

1.   Parallel  lines  sijnonytnoux  correspond  to  each 
other  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  different  but 
equivalent    terms,  as    in    the  following  examples, 
which  are  only  two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth : 
"  0-Jehovah.  in-thy-strength  the-king  shall-rejoice  ; 
And-in-thy-salvatioQ  how  greatly  shall-he-exult  1 
The-desire  of-his-heart  thou-hast-granted  unto-him  , 
And-the-request  of-his-lips  thou-hast-not  denied."' 

Ps.  xxi.  1,  2. 
"  Forthe-moth  shall-consume-them  like-a-garment ; 
And-the-worin  shall-eat-them  like  wool  : 
But-my-righteousness  .shall-endure  for-ever  ; 
And-my-salvatioQ  to-the-age  of-ages." —  Is.  li.  8. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  examples  which  Lowth 
gives  that  the  parallel  lines  sometimes  consist  of 
three  or  more  synonymous  terms,  sometimes  of  two, 
sometimes  only  of  one.  Sometimes  the  lines  consist 
each  of  a  double  member,  or  two  propositions,  as 
Ps  cxliv.  5,  G;  Is.  Ixv.  21,  22.  Parallels  are  formed 
also  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  first  sentence 
(Ps.  Ixxvii.  ],  11,  16;  Is.  xxvi.  5,  6;  Hos.  vi.  4); 
and  sometimes  a  part  has  to  be  supplied  from  the 
former  to  comf  lete  tlie  sentence  (2  Sam.  xxii.  41 ; 
Job  xxvi.  5;  Is.  xli.  28).  Parallel  triplets  occur  in 
Job  iii.  4,  G,  9;  Ps.  cxii.  10;  Is.  ix.  20;  Joel  iii.  13. 
Examples  of  parallels  of  four  lines,  in  which  two 
distichs  form  one  stanza,  are  Ps.  xxxvii.  1,  2;  Is. 
i.  3,  xlix.  4;  Am.  i.  2.  In  periods  of  five  lines  the 
odd  line  sometimes  comes  in  between  two  distichs, 
as  in  .lol)  viii.  5,  6;  Is.  xlvi.  7;  Hos.  xiv.  9;  ,IoeJ 
iii.  16 :  or  after  two  distichs  closes  the  stanza,  as  in 
Is.  xliv.  26.  Alternate  parallelism  in  stanzas  of 
four  lines  is  found  in  Ps.  ciii.  11,  12;  Is.  xxx.  IG 
but  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  alternate 
quatrain  are  Deut.  xxxii.  25,  42,  the  first  line  form- 
ing a  continuous  sense  with  tlie  third,  and  the 
second  with  the  fourth  (comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  C;   Gen. 
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xlix.  6).  In  Is.  1.  10  we  find  an  alternate  quatrain 
followed  by  a  fifth  line.  To  this  first  division  of 
Lowth's  Jebb  objects  that  the  name  synonymous  is 
\>iappropriate,  f(jr  the  second  clause,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, "  dirtrsijies  the  preceding  clause,  and 
generally  so  as  to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of 
climax  in  the  sense."  This  peculiarity  was  recog- 
nized by  I.owth  himself  in  his  ith  Prselection,  where 
he  says,  "idem  iterant,  variant,  ausent,"  thus 
marking  a  cumulative  force  in  this  kind  of  parallel- 
ism. The  same  was  observed  by  Abp.  Newconie 
in  his  Preface  to  Ezekiel,  where  examples  are  given 
in  which  '-the  following  clauses  so  diversify  the 
preceding  ones  as  to  rise  above  them  "  (Is.  xlii.  7, 
xliii.  16;  Ps.  xcv.  2,  civ.  1).  Jebb,  in  support  of  his 
own  opinion,  appeals  to  the  passages  quoted  by 
Lowth  (Ps.  xxi.  12,  cvii.  38 ;  Is.  Iv.  6,  7 ),  and  sug- 
gests as  a  more  appropriate  name  for  parallelism  of 
this  kind,  cognate  parallelism  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  38). 

2.  Lowth's  second  division  is  antithetic  ixtraUel- 
ism ;  when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other 
by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sentiments;  when 
the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in 
expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  the 
degrees  of  antithesis  are  various.  As  for  exam- 
ple— 

''  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father  ; 
But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother." 
Prov.  X.  1. 
"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  bles.sing ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 

Prov  X.  7. 

The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.     Other  ex- 
amples are  Ps.  xx.  7,  8 :  — 
"  These  in  chariots,  and  those  in  horses, 
But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be 

strong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 
But  we  are  risen,  and  maintain  ourselves  tinn  "' 

Compare  also  Ps.  xxx.  5,  xxxvii.  10,  11;  Is.  liv. 
10,  ix.  10.  On  these  two  kinds  of  parallelism  .Jebb 
appropriately  remarks:  "  The  Aniillittic  P<iridld- 
isiii  serves  to  mark  the  broad  distinctions  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  good  and  evil:  the  Cog- 
nate Paralldism  discharges  the  more  difficult  and 
more  critical  function  of  discriminating  between 
different  degrees  of  truth  and  good  on  the  one  hand, 
of  falsehood  and  evil  on  the  other  "  (Saci:  Lit. 
p.  39). 

3.  Synthetic  or  constructive  jKirallelism,  where 
the  parallel  "  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction ;  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to 
word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or 
opposite ;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality 
between  different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the 
shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the  I 
constructive  parts  —  such  as  noun  answering  to  | 
noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative 
to  negative,  interrogative  to  interrogative."  One 
of  the  examples  of  constructive  parallels  given  by 
Lowth  is,  Is.  1.  5,  6 :  — 

"  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear, 
And  I  was  not  rebellious  ; 
Neither  did  I  withdraw  myself  backward  — 
I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters. 
And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ; 
My  face  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  xix.  7-10 :  — 
"  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 
The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple,"  etc. 
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It  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  difficult,  if  nci< 
impossible,  it  is  to  make  any  strict  classification  of 
Hebrevv'  poetry,  to  observe  that  this  very  passage  is 
given  by  Gesenius  as  an  example  of  synonymous 
parallelism,  while  De  Wette  calls  it  synthetic.  The 
illustration  of  synthetic  parallelism  quoted  by  Ges- 
enius is  Ps.  xxvii.  4 :  — 
'■'  One  thing  I  ask  from  Jehovah. 
It  will  I  seek  after  — 
My  dwelling  in   the  house  of  Jehovah  all  the  days 

of  my  life, 
To  behold  the  beauty  of  Jehovah, 
And  to  inquire  in  his  temple." 

In  this  kind  of  parallelism,  as  Nordheimer  ( Gram. 
Anal,  p  87)  observes,  "an  idea  is  neither  repeated 
nor  followed  by  its  opposite,  but  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  writer,  while  he  proceeds  to  develop  and 
enforce  his  meaning  by  accessory  ideas  and  modifi- 
cations." 

4.  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  de- 
scribed Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be 
an  unnecessary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  from 
the  others.  He  denominates  it  introverted  jmral- 
lelism.  in  which  he  says,  "  there  are  stanzas  so  con- 
structed that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the 
first  line  shall  be  parallel  with  the  last;  the  sec- 
ond with  the  penultimate;  and  so  throughout  in  an 
order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military 
phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre  "  {Sacr.  Lit.  p.  53). 
Thus  — 

"My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise. 
My  heart  also  shall  rejoice  ; 
Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things." 

Prov.  xxiii.  15,  16. 
"  tJnto  Thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes,  0  Thou  that  dwell- 
est  in  the  heavens  ; 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  hand  of  their 

masters ; 
As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  her  mis- 
tress : 
Even  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  our  God,  until  he 
have  mercy  upon  us."  —  Ps.  oxiiii.  1,  2. 

L'pon  examining  these  and  the  other  examples 
quoted  by  Bishop  Jebb  in  support  of  his  new  divis- 
ion, to  which  he  attaches  great  importance,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  stanza,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
parallelism;  and  any  one  who  reads  Ewald's  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject  will  rise 
from  the  reading  with  the  conviction  that  to  attempt 
to  classify  Hebrew  poetry  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stanzas  employed  will  be  labor  lost  and 
in  vain,'  resulting  only  in  a  system  which  is  no  sys- 
tem, and  in  rules  to  which  the  exceptions  are  more 
numerous  than  the  examples. 

.A.  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to 
the  classification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which 
more  regard  was  had  to  the  rhythm.  The  four 
kinds  of  parallelism  are  —  1.  That  which  consists 
in  an  equal  number  of  words  in  each  member,  as  in 
Gen.  iv.  23.  This  he  calls  the  original  and  perfect 
kind  of  parallelism  of  members,  which  corresponds 
with  metre  and  rhyme,  without  being  identical  w  ith 
them  (Die  Psalmen,  Einl.  §7).  Under  this  head 
are  many  minor  divisions.  —  2.  Unequal  parallelism, 
in  which  the  number  of  words  in  the  memijers  is 
not  the  same.  This  again  is  divided  into  —  a.  The 
simple,  as  Ps.  Ixviii.  33.  b.  The  composite,  consist- 
ing of  the  synonymous  (.Job  x.  1 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  6),  the 
antithetic  (I's.  xv.  4),  and  the  synthetic  (Ps.  xv.  5). 
c.  That  in  which  the  simple  member  is  dispropor- 
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tionately  small  (Ps.  xl.  10).  d.  Where  the  compos- 
ite member  grows  up  into  three  and  more  sentences 
(Ps.  i.  3,  Ixv.  10).  e.  Instead  of  the  close  parallel- 
ism there  sometimes  occurs  a  short  additional  clause, 
as  in  Ps.  xxiii.  3.  —  3.  Out  of  the  parallelism  which 
is  unequal  in  consequence  of  the  composite  charac- 
ter of  one  member,  another  is  developed,  so  that  both 
members  are  composite  (I's.  xxxi.  11).  This  kind 
of  parallelism  again  admits  of  three  subdivisions.  — 
4.  Rhythmical  parallelism,  which  lies  merely  in  the 
external  form  of  the  diction.  Thus  in  Ps.  xix.  11 
there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  of  words:  — 

"  Moreover  by  thorn  was  thy  servant  warned, 
In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 

In  Ps.  XXX.  3  the  inequality  is  remarkable.  In  Ps. 
xiv.  7  is  found  a  double  and  a  single  member,  and 
in  Ps.  xxxi.  23  two  double  members.  DeWette  also 
held  that  there  were  in  Hebrew  poetry  the  begiu- 
ninf s  of  a  composite  rhythmical  structure  like  our 
strophes.  Thus  in  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  a  refrain  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  larger  rliythmical  period.  Some- 
thing similar  is  oliservable  in  Ps.  cvii.  This  arti- 
ficial structure  appears  to  belong  to  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  the  same  period  may 
probably  be  assigned  the  remarkable  gradational 
rhythm  which  appears  in  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  e.;/. 
Ps.  cxxi.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  gradational 
rhythm  is  very  different  from  the  cumulative  paral- 
lelism of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  is  of  a  nuich 
earlier  date,  and  bears  traces  of  less  effort  Iti  the 
composition.  Strophes  of  a  certain  kind  are  found 
in  the  alphabetical  pieces  in  which  se\eral  IMaso- 
retic  clauses  belong  to  one  letter  (Ps  ix.,  x.,  xxxvii., 
cxix. ;  Lam.  iii.),  but  the  nearest  approach  to 
anything  like  a  strophical  character  is  found  in 
poems  which  are  divided  into  smaller  portions  by  a 
refrain,  and  have  the  initial  or  final  verse  the  same 
or  similar  (Ps.  xxxix.,  xlli.,  xliii.).  In  the  opinion 
of  some  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Selah  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  strophes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
essay  of  Koester  {TInol.  Stud,  uiid  Krit.  1831, 
pp.  40-114)  on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelisui  of 
verses  in  Hebrew  poetry ;  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  verses  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
symmetry  as  the  verse  members;  and  that  conse- 
quently Hebrew  poetry  is  essentially  strophical  in 
character.  Ewald's  treatise  requires  more  careful 
consideration ;  but  it  must  be  read  itself,  and  a 
slight  sketch  only  can  here  be  given.  Briefly  thus: 
—  Verses  are  divided  into  verse-members  in  which 
the  number  of  syllables  is  less  restricted,  as  there  is 
no  syllabic  metre.  A  verse-member  generally  con- 
tains from  seven  to  eight  syllables.  Two  members, 
the  rise  and  fall,  are  the  fundamental  constituents: 
thus  (Judg.  v.  3):  — 

"  Hear,  ye  kings  '.  give  ear,  ye  princes  ! 
I  to  Jahve,  I  will  sing." 

To  this  all  other  modifications  must  be  capable  of 
beintf  reduced.  The  variations  which  may  take 
place  may  be  either  amplifications  or  continuations 
of  the  rhythm,  or  compositions  in  which  a  complete 
rhythm  is  made  the  half  of  a  new  compound,  or 
we  may  have  a  diminution  or  enfeeblement  of  the 
original.  To  the  two  members  correspond  two 
thoughts  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  verse,  and 
each  of  these  again  may  distribute  itself.  Grada- 
tions of  symmetry  are  formed  —  1.  By  the  echo  of 
the  whole  sentence,  where  the  same  sense  which  is 
given  in  the  first  member  rises  again  in  the  second, 
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in  order  to  exhaust  itself  more  thoroughly  (Gen.  iv. 
23;  Prov.  i.  8).  An  important  word  of  the  first 
member  often  reserves  its  force  for  the  second,  as  in 
Ps.  XX.  8 ;  and  sometimes  in  the  second  member  a 
principal  [)art  of  the  sense  of  the  first  is  further  de- 
veloped, as  Ps.  xlix.  5  [6].  —  2.  When  the  thought 
trails  through  two  members  of  a  verse,  as  in  Ps. 
ex.  5,  it  gives  rise  to  a  less  animated  rhythm  (comp. 
also  Ps.  cxli.  10 ).  —  3.  Two  sentences  may  be  brought 
together  as  protasis  and  apodosis,  or  simply  to  form 
one  complex  thought;  the  external  harmony  may  be 
dispensed  with,  but  the  harmony  of  thought  re- 
mains. This  may  be  called  the  intermediate 
rhythm.  The  forms  of  structure  assumed  by  the 
verse  are  many.  First,  there  is  the  single  member, 
which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  a  series  in 
Ps.  xviii.  2,  xxiii.  1 ;  at  the  end  of  a  series  in  Ex. 
XV.  18,  Ps.  xcii.  8 ;  and  in  the  middle,  after  a  short 
pause,  in  Ps.  xxix.  7.  The  biniembral  verse  is 
most  frequently  found,  consisting  of  two  members 
of  nearly  equal  weight.  Verses  of  more  than  two 
memljers  are  formed  either  by  increasing  the  inini- 
ber  of  members  from  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complete  fall  may  be  reser\ed  for  the  third,  all 
three  possessing  the  same  power;  or  by  combining 
four  members  two  and  two,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  7, 
xxviii.  1. 

The  varieties  of  this  structure  of  verse  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recounted,  and  the  laws  of  rhythm 
in  Hebrew  poetry  are  so  free,  that  of  necessity  the 
varieties  of  verse  structure  must  be  manifold.  The 
gnomic  or  sententious  rhythm,  Ewald  remarks,  is 
the  one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  mem- 
l)ers  of  seven  or  eight  syllaliles,  corresponding  to 
each  other  as  rise  and  fall,  contain  a  thesis  and  an- 
tithesis, a  subject  and  its  image.  This  is  the  con- 
stant form  of  genuine  gnomic  sentences  of  the  best 
period.  Those  of  a  later  date  have  many  memliers 
or  trail  themselves  through  many  verses.  The  an- 
imation of  the  lyrical  rhythm  makes  it  break 
through  all  such  restraints,  and  leads  to  an  ampli- 
fication or  reduplication  of  the  normal  form ;  or  the 
passionate  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  may  disturb  the 
simple  concord  of  the  members,  so  that  the  unequal 
structure  of  verse  intrudes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  attempt  a  classifica- 
tion of  verse  uttered  inider  such  circumstances,  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words. 
"  All  these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a 
perfectly  free  influence  upon  every  lyrical  song,  just 
according  as  it  suits  the  mood  of  the  moment  to 
vary  the  simple  rhythm.  The  most  beautiful  songs 
of  the  flourishing  period  of  poetry  allow,  in  fact,  the 
verse  of  many  members  to  predominate  whenever 
the  diction  rises  with  any  sublimity ;  nevertheless, 
the  standard  rhythm  still  returns  in  each  when  the 
diction  flags,  and  the  different  kinds  of  the  more 
complex  rhythm  are  employed  with  equal  freedom 
and  ease  of  variation,  just  as  they  severally  accord 
with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the  mood  of  emotion, 
and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction.  The  late  alphalietical 
songs  are  the  first  in  which  the  fixed  choice  of  a  par- 
ticular versification,  a  choice,  too,  made  with  designed 
art,  establishes  itself  firmly,  and  maintains  itself 
symmetrically  throughout  all  the  verses"  (Didilei 
des  A.  D.  i.  83;  trans,  in  Kitto's  Journal,  i.  318). 
It  may,  however,  be  generally  observed,  that  the 
older  rhythms  are  the  most  animated,  as  if  accom- 
panied by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  singer  (Num. 
xxi. ;  Ex.  XV.;  .Judg.  v.),  and  that  in  the  time  of 
David  the  rhythm  had  attained  its  most  perfect  de- 
velopment.    By  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.  C. 
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the  decay  of  versification  begins,  and  td  this  period 
belong  the  artificial  forms  of  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  the  Jevvisli  grammarians,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon  the 
system  of  K.  Azariah.  They  have  the  merit  of 
being  extremely  simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at 
length,  illustrated  by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and 
Bernard's  //eh.  Gram.  vol.  ii.  let.  57,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  interesting  account  of  modern  Helirew 
versification.  The  rules  are  briefly  these:  1.  That 
a  sentence  may  be  divided  into  members,  some  of 
wiiich  contain  tiro,  i/iree,  or  even  Jimi'  words,  and 
are  accordingly  termed  Bin'iry,  Ternary,  and  Qun- 
ternary  members  respectively.  2.  The  sentences 
are  composed  either  of  Binary,  Ternary,  or  (lua- 
teiiiary  members  entirely,  or  of  these  ditferent 
members  intermixed.  .3.  That  in  two  consecutive 
members  it  is  an  elegance  to  express  the  same  idea 
in  difl^rent  words.  4.  That  a  word  expressed  in 
either  of  these  parallel  members  is  often  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  alternate  member.  5.  That  a  word 
without  an  accent,  being  joined  to  another  word  by 
Makkiph,  is  generally  (though  not  always)  reckoned 
with  that  second  word  as  one.  It  will  be  seen  tliat 
these  rules  are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of 
Lowth,  De  Wette,  and  other  writers  on  parallelism, 
and  from  their  simplicity  are  less  open  to  objection 
than  any  that  have  been  given. 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  struct- 
ure of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that  be- 
yond the  discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little 
has  been  done  towards  elaborating  a  satisfactory 
system.  Probably  this  want  of  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  system  to  discover,  and  that 
Hebrew  poetry,  while  possessed,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, of  all  sweetness  and  variety  of  rhythm  and 
melody,  is  not  fettered  by  laws  of  versification  as 
we  understand  the  term. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  quoted,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  following :  Carpzov,  Intr.  ad  Libr.  Can. 
BiU.  pt.  2,  c.  1 ;  Lowth,  De  Sacra.  Poed  Ihhras.- 
07-um  Pra:!ecliones,  with  notes  by  .1.  D.  JMichaelis 
and  Rosenmiiller  (Oxon.  1828)  [translated,  with 
notes,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Andover,  1829]  ;  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah; 
Herder,  Geist  der  Hebr.  Poesie  [ti-ansl.  by  Pres- 
ident James  Marsh,  2  vols.,  Burlington,  183-3] ; 
Jebb,  Sacred  Literature;  Saalschiitz,  Von  der 
Form  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  Konigsberg,  182.5,  which 
30ntains  the  most  complete  account  of  all  the  vari- 
ous theories;  De  Wette,  Ueber  die Psalmen  [transl. 
by  Prof.  J.  Torrey,  Bibl.  Eepos.  iii.  445-518]; 
Meier,  Gescli.  der  Poet.  National-Literattir  der 
Bebrder;  Delitzsch,  Commentar  iiber  den  Psalter; 
and  Hupfeld,  Die  Psidmen.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Other  and  in  part  later  writers :  F.  Goma- 
rus,  Dai-idis  Lyra  (1637);  J.  C.  Schramm,  De 
Poesi  Ihljra^orum  (1723).  (The  two  essays  just 
named,  with  others  on  the  same  subject  by  Ebert, 
the  Abbe  Fleury.  Dannhawer,  Pfeitier,  Leyser,  Le 
Clerc,  Hare,  and  l.owth,  are  reprinted  in  vol.  xxxi. 
of  Ugolini's  Tliesaurvs. )  Heider,  Brief e  das  Slu- 
dium  d.  T/ieol.  betreffend,  the  first  twelve  of  which 
letters  he  devotes  to  the  jjoetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
pointing  out  its  characteristics  and  ilhistrating 
them  l)y  translations  from  the  Pentateuch  (Jacob's 
blessings,  the  fiirewell  of  Moses),  from  .ludges  (the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak),  and  from  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets.    A.  von-  Humboldt,  Cosmos  (Eng. 
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transl.  ii.  57  f.).  according  to  whom  "nature  to  the 
Hebrew  poet  is  not  a  self-dependent  object  —  but  a 
work  of  creation  and  oider,  the  living  expres- 
sion of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divinity  in  the 
visilile  world."  A  single  Psalm  (the  104th)  almost 
"represents  the  image  of  the  whole  C'o.smos."  A. 
G.  Hoftinann,  art.  Ilebrdisclie  Literainr  (Ersch 
and  Gruber's  AlUjem.  Encyid.,  2^  Sect.  iii.  337  ill 
(1828).  Prof.  S.  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  Claims  of  the 
Hebrew Langua(je  and  Literature  (Five  Lectures), 
especially  as  founded  on  the  character  of  its  Poetrv, 
Bibl.  Repositm-y,  i.  508  fF.  (1831).  M.  Nicolas, 
Forme  de  la  jwesie  hebrdique  (1833).  Franz  De- 
litsch,  Zitr  Gescliichte  der  jiidischen  Poesie,  ex- 
tending from  the  close  of  the  0.  T.  collection  to 
modern  times  (Leipz.  1836).  Prof.  B.  B.  lidwards. 
Reasons  for  the  Study  (f  the  Hebr.  I^anijvat/e,  an 
Inaugural  Address,  in  which  he  urges  this  study 
among  other  arguments  on  account  of  its  opening 
to  us  the  treasures  of  so  rich  a  poetic  literature 
(Amer.  Bibl.  Repository  for  July,  1838,  pp.  113- 
132).  The  thoughts  are  suggestive  and  beautifully 
expressed.  J.  G.  Sonmier,  Von  Reime  in  der  hebr. 
Volkspoesie,  in  his  Bibl.  Abhandlimgen,  pp.  85-92 
(Bonn,  1846).  Ed.  Reuss,  Htbrdische  Poesie,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Fncykl.  v.  598-608  (1850).  Isaac 
Taylor,  The  Spirit  of  Hebreiv  Poetry  (Amei-.  re- 
print, 1802).  The  author's  point  of  view  ii»  "  that 
not  less  in  relation  to  the  most  highly  cultivated 
minds  than  to  the  most  rude  —  not  less  to  minds 
disciplined  in  abstract  thought,  than  to  such  as  are 
unused  to  generalization  of  any  kind  —  the  Hebrew 
Scriptiu'es,  in  their  metaphoric  style  and  their  po- 
etic diction,  are  the  fullest  medium  for  conveying 
what  it  is  their  jmrpose  to  convey,  concerning  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  concerning  the  spiritual  life, 
and  concerning  the  correspondence  of  man  —  the  • 
finite,  with  God  — the  Infinite."  In  its  sphere  as 
an  able  exposition  of  this  train  of  thought,  there  is 
no  better  treatise  than  this.  Heinrich  liwald,  All- 
(/emeines  iib.  die  hebrdische  Dichtuiiff,  etc.  (re- 
wrought,  Giitting.  1866;  half  of  vol.  i.  of  his  Didder 
des  A.  Bundes).  Leyrer,  art.  Dicbtkvnst  in  Zeller's 
Bibl.  Worterb.  i.  232-242  (1866).  Prof.  Hupfeld, 
Rhythm  and  Accentuation  in  Hebrew  Poetry  (we 
ad()j)t  the  briefer  title),  translated  by  Professor 
Charles  M.  INlead,  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxiv.  1-40  (1867). 
Dr.  Diestel,  art.  LHchtkunsi  in  Schenkel's  Bibel- 
Lexikon,  i.  607-615  (1868),  valuable. 

For  information  on  this  subject  see  also  the  In- 
troductions to  the  Old  Testament  (Eichhorn,  Hav- 
ernick,  De  Wette,  Keil,  Bleek),  as  well  as  the 
Commentaries  on  the  O.  T.  poetic  books  (men- 
tioned in  the  Dictionary  under  these  books). 

As  regards  the  examples  of  poetry  in  the  N.  T. 
Schenkel's  art.  Dichtkunst,  urchristliche  im  N.  T., 
(in  his  Bibel-Lexikon,  i.  615-618)  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  songs  (as  they  may  be  termed)  of  F'.liza- 
beth  (Luke  i.  42-45),  of  Mary  (46-55)  and  of  Zach- 
avias  (78-69),  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
and  are  largely  expressed  in  language  derived  from 
them.  See  also  Acts  iv.  24  ff.,  xvi.  25;  Bev.  iv.  11, 
XV.  3,  4.  In  Col.  iii.  16  and  Eph.  v.  19,  Paul  recog- 
nizes the  use  of  "  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs  "  as  forming  a  part  of  the  social  worship  of 
the  first  Christians.  With  this  intimation  agrees 
Pliny's  statement  (Epist.  x.  97)  that  tiiose  in  Bi- 
thynia  who  professed  this  faith  assemliled  at  early 
dawn  and  .sung  praises  to  Christ  {carmen  Christo 
quasi  deo  direre  secum  inricern).  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  we  have  a  fragment  of  such  a  hymn  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.     Not  a  few  of  Paul's  sentences  which 
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we  are  accustomed  to  read  as  prose,  bring  back  to 
the  ear  the  cadence  of  Hebrew  verse.     The  foJlow- 
in<5  is  ail  example  of  this  (2  Tim.  ii.  11):  — 
"  For  if  we  died  with  liim, 
We  shall  also  live  with  him  ; 
If  we  eudure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him  ; 
If  we  shall  deny  him, 
He  also  will  deny  us  ; 
If  we  are  faithless,  he  remains  taithful  ; 
For  he  cannot  deny  himself." 

It  may  be  well  to  remarlc  that  although  *'hymn  " 
and  "  hymning  "  do  not  occur  in  our  English  trans- 
lation of  the  O.  T.,  the  correspondent  Greek  terms 
often  occur  in  the  Septuagint.  The  verb  "  to 
hymn  '"  (ufxvfca)  has  sometimes  the  general  sense 
of  "to  praise,"  but  when  applied  to  any  particular 
composition  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Psahiis  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  the  Greek 
phrase  for  "hymns  of  David"  is  generally  found, 
in  the  place  of  "  psulras  of  David  "  in  the  A.  V. 
See  Biel's  Lexicon  in  LXX.  Jnterpretes,  s.  vv. 
vfxvioi  and  vfj.vos.  The  usage  of  the  LXX.  no 
doubt  influenced  the  N.  T.  phraseology  in  this  re- 
spect. Coinp.  Jlatt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Acts 
xvi.  25;  Ileb.  ii.  12. 

On  the  hymnology  of  the  early  Church  the 
reader  may  see  Daniel's  Thesaurus  Hymnologkus 
(18il),  and  the  art.  [lymnohcjie,  by  Christ.  Palmer 
in  Herzog's  Real-Encylc.  vi.  305  ff.,  where  a  list 
of  other  writers  will  be  found,  as  also  under 
Hymn  in  this  Dictionary.  H. 

POISON.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren 
dered  in  the  A.  V.  but  they  are  so  general  as  to 
throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews.    1.  The  first  of  these, 

nSn,  chemdh,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  hot," 
is  used  of  the  heat  produced  by  wine  (Hos.  vii.  5), 
and  the  hot  passion  of  anger  (Deut.  xxix.  27,  &c.) 
aa  well  as  of  the  burning  venom  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents (Ueut.  xxxii.  24,  33:  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  cxl.  3).  It 
in  all  eases  denotes  animal  poison,  and  not  vegetable 
or  mineral.  The  only  allusion  to  its  apphcation  is 
in  Job  vi.  4,  where  reference  seems  to  be  made  to 
the  custom  of  anointing  arrows  with  the  venom  of 
a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin  of  which  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity  (comp.  Horn.  Od.  i.  261,  262; 
Ovid,  Trisl.  iii.  10,  64,  P'ast.  v,  397,  &c.;  Plin. 
xviii.  1).  The  Soaiies,  a  Caucasian  race  mentioned 
by  Stralio  (xi.  499),  were  especially  skilled  in  the 
art.  Pliny  (vi.  34)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Arab  pi- 
rates who  infested  the  lied  Sea,  and  were  armed 
with  poisoned  arrows  like  the  Malays  of  the  coast 
of  Borneo.  For  this  purpose  the  berries  of  the  yew- 
tree  (Plin.  xvi.  20)  were  employed.  The  Gauls 
(Plin.  xxvii.  76)  used  a  poisonous  herb,  liineuin, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  "  leopard's  bane,"  and 
the  Scythians  dipped  their  arrow-points  in  viper's 
venom  mixed  with  human  blood.  These  were  so 
deadly  that  a  slight  scratch  inflicted  by  them  was 
fatal  (Plin.  xi.  115).  The  practice  was  so  common 
that  the  name  To^iKdv,  originally  a  poison  in 
which  arrows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison 
generally. 

2.  Wiki  (once  WT^,  Deut.  xxxii.  32"),  nhli, 
if  a  poison  at  all,  denotes  a  vegetable  poison  prima- 
rily, and  is  only  twice  (Deut.  xxix.  33;  Job  xx.  16) 
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a  In  some  MSS.  this  reading  occurs  in  other  pas- 
sages, of  which  a  list  is  given  by  Michaelis  {Suppl.  p. 
2223). 
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used  of  the  venom  of  a  serpent.  In  other  passages 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  translated  "gall"  in  the  A. 
v.,  except  ill  Hos.  x.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  "hem- 
lock." In  the  margin  of  Deut.  xxix.  18,  our 
translators,  feeling  the  uncertainty  of  the  word, 
give  as  an  alternative  "j-osA,  or,  n  poisonful  lierh.'' 
Beyond  the  fact  that,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  it 
was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  inferred. 
That  bitterness  was  its  prevailing  characteristic  is 
evident  from  its  being  associated  with  wormwood 
(Deut.  xxix.  18  [17];  Lam.  iii.  19;  Am.  vi.  12), 
knd  from  the  allusions  to  "  water  of  rosh  "  in  Jer. 
viii.  14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15.  It  was  not  a  juice  or 
liquid  (Ps.  Ixix.  21  [22];  comp.  Mark  xv.  23),  but 
probably  a  bitter  berry,  in  which  case  the  expression 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  "grapes  ol  i-osh,"  may  be  taken 
literally.  Gesenius,  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
in  Hebrew  also  signifies  "head,"  rejects  the  hem- 
lock, colocynth,  and  darnel  of  other  writers,  and 
proposes  the  "poppy"  instead;  from  the  "heads" 
ill  which  its  seeds  are  contained.  "  Water  of  rosh  " 
is  then  "opium,"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  appears  in  none  of  the  aliove  passages  to  be 
any  allusion  to  the  characteristic  eflt?cts  of  opium. 
The  effects  of  the  rosh  are  simply  nausea  and  loath- 
ing. It  was  ])robably  a  general  term  for  any  bitter 
or  nauseous  plant,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and 
became  afterwards  applied  to  the  venom  of  snakes, 
as  the  corres])onding  word  in  Chaldee  is  frequently 
so  used.     [Gall.] 

There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related 
in  2  Mace.  x.  13,  where  Ptolemseus  Macron  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  by  this  means.  But  we 
do  not  find  a  trace  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and 
certainly  poisoning  in  any  form  was  not  in  favor 
with  them.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  the  practice  was  fatally  common 
at  that  time  in  Konie  (Suet.  Nero,  cc.  33,  34,  35; 
Tib.  c.  73;  Claud,  c.  1).  It  has  been  suggested, 
indeed.'  that  the  (pap/xaKela  of  Gal.  v.  20  (A.  V. 
"witchcraft"),  signifies  poisoning,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
the  LXX.  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  11,  viii.  7,  18,  Ac),  and 
with  its  occurrence  in  Rev.  ix.  21,  where  it  denotes 
a  crime  clearly  distinguished  from  murder  (see  Rev. 
xxi.  8,  xxii.  15).  It  more  probably  refers  to  the 
concoction  of  magical  potions  and  love  philtres. 

On  the  question  of  the  wine  mingled  with  myrrh, 
see  Gall.  W.  A.  W 

POL'LUX.     [Castor  and  Pollu.x;.] 

POLYGAMY.     [Marriage.] 

POMEGRANATE  (^ISJ"},  rimm&n:  'poa., 
poid,  poiffKos,  Ktii^cav-  malum  2>unicum,  malum 
grannluin,  m.aloyranatum)  by  universal  consent  is 
acknowledged  to  denote  the  Heb.  rimm<m,  a  word 
which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  and  is  used 
to  designate  either  the  pomegranate  tree  or  its  fruit. 
The  pomegranate  was  doubtless  early  cultivated  in 
Egypt :  hence  the  complaint  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xx.  5),  this  "is  no  place 
of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  The 
tree,  with  its  characteristic  calyx-crowned  fruit,  is 
easily  recognized  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures  (Anc. 
Ki/ypt.  i.  36,  ed.  1854).  The  spies  brought  to 
Joshua  "of  the  pomegranates"  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  23;  comp.  also  Deut.  viii.  8). 
The  villages  or  towns  of  Rinimon  (.losh.  xv.  32), 
Gath-rimmou  (xxi.  25),  En-rimmon  (Neh.  xi.  29), 
possibly  derived  their  names  from  pomegranate- 
i  trees  which  grew  in  their  vicinity.     These  trees 
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BuiTered  occasionally  from  the  devastations  of  locusts 
(Joel  i.  12;  see  also  Hag.  ii.  19).  Mention  is 
made  of  "an  orchard  of  pomegranates"  in  Cant, 
iv.  13;  and  in  iv.  3,  the  cheeks  (A.  V.  "  temples") 
of  the  Beloved  are  compared  to  a  section  of  "  pome- 
granate within  the  loclts,"  in  alhision  to  the  beau- 
tiful rosy  color  of  tlie  fruit.  Carved  figures  of  the 
pomegranate  adorned  the  tops  of  the  pillars  in 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  vii.  18.  20,  ifec);  and 
worked  representations  of  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet,  ornamented  the  liem  of  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  .33,  34).  Mention  is  made 
of  "spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate" 
in  Cant.  viii.  2;  with  tliis  may  be  compared  the 
pomegranate  wine  (poi'rrjy  oJvos)  of  which  Dios- 
corides  (v.  34)  speaks,  and  which  is  still  used  in 
the  East.  Chard  in  says  that  great  quantities  of 
it  were  made  in  Persia,  both  for  home  consumption 


Punica  granatum. 


and  for  exportation,  in  liis  time  {Script.  Herb.  p. 
399;  Harmer's  Obs.  i.  377).  Russell  {Nat.  UUt. 
(if  AlepjM),  i.  85,  2d  ed.)  states  "that  the  pome- 
granate" {rumman  in  Arabic,  the  same  word  as 
the  Heb.)  "  is  common  in  all  the  gardens."  He 
speaks  of  tin-ee  varieties,  "  one  sweet,  anotlier  very 
acid,  and  a  third  tliat  partakes  of  both  qualities 
equally  blended.  The  juice  of  the  sour  sort  is 
used  instead  of  vinegar:  the  others  are  cut  open 
when  served  up  to  table;  or  the  grains  taken  out, 
and,  besprinkled  with  sugar  and  rose-water,  are 
brought  to  table  in  saucers."  He  adds  that  the 
trees  are  apt  to  suffer  much  in  severe  winters  from 
extraordinary  cold. 

The  pomegranate-tree  {Punica  granrtlum)  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Latin  pomum  gramitum, 
"grained  apple."  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name 
of  Punica,  as  the  tree  was  introduced  from  Car- 
thage; it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Myrlacem, 
being,  however,  rather  a  busli  than  a  tree.  The 
foliage  is  dark  green,  the  flowers  are  crimson ;  tlie 
fruit  is  red  when  ripe,  which  in  Palestine  is  about 
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the  middle  of  October,  and  contains  a  quantity  of 
juice.  The  rind  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
morocco  leather,  and,  together  with  the  bark,  is 
sometimes  used  medicinally  to  expel  the  tape-worm. 
Pomegranates  without  seeds  are  said  to  grow  near 
the  river  Cabul.  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art. 
"Rimmon")  states  that  this  tree  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  and  is  to  be  traced  from  Syria  through  Per- 
sia even  to  the  mountains  of  Northern  India. 

W.  H. 
^    POMMELS,  only  in  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13.     In 
1   K.  vii.  41,  "bowls."      The  word   signifies  con- 
vex projections  belonging  to  the  capitals  of  ])illars. 
[Bowl;  Chapiter.]  H.  W.  P. 

POND.  Agam.a  Tiie  ponds  of  Egypt  (Ex. 
vii.  19,  viii.  5)  were  doubtless  water  left  by  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  In  Is.  xix.  10,  where 
Vulg.  has  qui  facinbant  lacunas  ad  capiendos 
pisces,  LXX.  has  ot  rhv  ^idov  Troiovvres,  ihey 
who  make  the  hetr.  This  rendering,  so  character- 
istic of  Egypt  (Her.  ii.  77;  Diod.  i.  34;  Strabo, 
p.  799),  arises  from  regarding  agdm  as  denoting  a 
result  indicated  by  its  root,  /.  e.  a  fermented 
liquor.  St.  Jerome,  who  alludes  to  beer  called  by 
the  name  of  Sabaius,  explains  agam  to  mean  water 
fermenting  from  stagnation  (Hieron.  Com.  on  Js. 
lib.  vii.  vol.  iv.  p.  292;  Calmet;  Stanley,  S.  #  P. 
App.  §  57).  H.  W.  P. 

PON'TIUS  PI'LATE.     [Pilate.] 

PONTUS  (ndj/Tos),  a  large  district  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Jlinor,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
tlie  l^outiis  Euxinus,  I'rom  which  circumstance  the 
name  was  derived.  It  is  three  times  mentioned  in 
the  N.  T.  It  is  spoken  of  along  with  Asia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia  (Acts  ii.  9,  10), 
as  one  of  the  regions  whence  worshippers  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  Pentecost :  it  is  specified  (Acts  xviii. 
2)  as  the  native  country  of  Aquila;  and  its  "scat- 
tered strangers  "  are  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet. 
i.  1),  along  with  those  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia.  All  these  passages  agree  in  showing 
that  there  were  many  Jewish  residents  in  the  dis- 
trict. As  to  the  annals  of  Pontus,  the  one  brill- 
iant passage  of  its  history  is  the  life  of  the  great 
Mithridates;  but  this  is  also  the  period  of  its 
coming  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  Mithridates 
was  defeated  by  Ponipey,  and  the  western  part  of 
his  donjinions  was  incorporated  with  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  while  the  rest  was  divided,  for  a  con- 
sideralile  time,  among  various  chieftains.  Under 
Nero  the  whole  region  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
bearing  the  name  of  Pontus.  The  last  of  the 
petty  monarchs  of  the  district  was  Polenio  II.,  who 
married  Berenice,  the  great-grand-daughter  of 
Herod  the  Great.  She  was  proliably  with  Polemo 
when  St.  Paul  was  travelling  in  this  neighborhood 
about  the  year  52.  He  saw  her  afterwards  at 
Cffisarea,  about  the  year  GO,  with  her  brother, 
Agrippa  II.  J.  S.  H. 

POOL.  (1.)  Agam,  see  Pond.  (2.)  £eru- 
cdh>>  in  pi.  once  only,  pw^ls  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  (3.) 
The  usual  word  is  Berecah,  closely  connected  with 
the  Arabic  Birkt^h,  and  the  derived  Spanish  with 
the  Arabic  article,  Al-berea.  A  reservoir  for  water. 
These  pools,  like  the  tanks  of  India,  are  in  many 


«  Q2M  •  e'Aos :  palui :  plur.  in  Jer.  Ii.  32  ;  A.  V. 
"reeds,"  i.  e.  reedy  places  ;  avo-Trnxara  :  paludes:  also 
"  pool." 


b  2.   n3'^2  :   KOiAas  :   vatlis. 
T  T  : 


3.    ri312  :   KpijiT) :  piscina,  aquaductus  (Cant. 

vii.  4)  ;  Kokvti.^rj9pa.,  ki)j.vr)  ;  from  TJ'^S,  "foil  on  the 
knees  "  (see  Judg.  vii.  5,  6).  In  N.  T.  KoAufi^^Spa, 
only  in  John  v.  2,  ix.  7. 
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parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria  the  only  resource  for 
water  duritig  the  dry  season,  and  tlie  foilure  of 
them  involves  droii<,dit  and  calamity  (Is.  xlii.  15). 
Some  are  supplied  l)y  springs,  and  some  are  merely 
receptacles  for  rain-water  (liurckhardt,  Syria,  p. 
314).  Of  the  various  pools  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  of  Hebron,  Samaria,  etc.  (for  which  see 
the  articles  on  those  places),  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  pools  of  Solomon  near  Bethlehem, 
called  by  the  Aralis  el-Burak,  from  which  an 
aqueduct  was  carried  which  still  supplies  Jerusalem 
with   water   (Eccl.   ii.   6;    Ecclus.  xxiv.   30,   31). 
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They  ai-e  three  in  number,  partly  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  partly  built  with  masonry,  but  all  lined 
with  cement,  and  formed  on  successive  levels  with 
conduits  leading  from  the  upper  to  the  lower,  and 
flights  of  steps  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  each 
(Sandys,  Tnir.  p.  150).  They  are  all  formed  in 
the  sides  of  the  valley  of  Etham,  with  a  dam 
across  its  opening,  which  forms  the  E.  side  of  the 
lowest  pool.  Their  dimensions  are  thus  given  by 
Dr.  Kobinson:  (1.)  Upper  pool,  length  380  feet; 
lireadth  at  E.  236,  at  W.  229 ;  depth  at  E.  25 
feet;   distance  above  middle  pool,  160  feet.     (2.) 


Pools  of  Solomon,  and  Hill  Country  of  Judah,  from  S.  W. 

Middle  pool,  length  123  feet;  breadth  at  E.  250,  11),  "the  poor  sliall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,- 
at  W.  100;  depth  39;  distance  above  lower  pool  and  a  remarkable  agreement  with  some  of  its  direc- 
248  feet.     (3.)  Lower  pool,  lensith  582  feet;  breadth  ,  tions  is  expressed  in  .lob  xx.  19,  xxiv.  3,  foil.,  where 

among  acts  of  oppression  are  particularly  men- 
tioned "  taking  (away)  a  pledge,"  and  withholding 
the  sheaf  from  the  poor,  \v.  9,  10  [Loan],  xxix. 
12,  16,  xxxi.  17,  "eating  with"  the  poor  (conip. 
Deut.  xxvi.  12.  &c.).  See  also  such  passages  as 
Ez.  xviii.  12,  16,  17,  xxii.  29 ;  Jer.  xxii.  13,  16,  v 
28 ;  Is.  X.  2 ;  Am.  ii.  7 ;  Zech.  vii.  10,  and  Ecclus. 
iv.  1,  4,  vii.  32;  Tob.  xii.  8,  9.      [Alm.s.] 

Among  the  special  enactments  in  their  favor  the 
following  niust.be   mentioned.      1.  The  right  of 


at  E.  207,  at  W.  148 ;  depth  50  feet.  They  appear 
to  be  supplied  mainly  from  a  spring  in  the  ground 
above  (Eountain;  Cistekx;  Jkhu-salkm,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1287  a.  1323;  Conduit;  Robinson,  lits.  i. 
348,  474).  '  H.  W.  P. 

*  POOL  OF  BETHESDA.    [Bethesda.] 

POOR."     The  general  kindly  spirit  of  the  law 

towards   the   poor   is    sufficiently   siiown    by   such 

passages  as  Deut.  xv.  7  for  the  reason  that  (ver. 


«  1.  ^'^''SSl :  iTTuxos  :  pauper. 

2.  7"|T  :    TTt'iojs :  pauper. 

3.  nS/H:   TTTwxos  :  pauper. 

4.  ISpQ  :    Tre'cT)?  :   pauper;    a    word    of   later 

■usage,  connected  with     .waJCvs*.*,  probably  tlie  orig- 
inal of  tneschino,  mesquin.  etc.  (Oes.  p.  954). 

5-    rT3^,    Chald.    (Dan.    ir.  27)  :    7re'i'j)5  :    pauper ; 
from  same  root  as. 


6.  "^357,  the  wonl  most  usually  "  poor  •'  in  A.  V.  : 
n-efixpos,  TTTw^o!,  Trei'Tj;  :  iii'ligens,  pauper.  Also  Zech. 
ix.  9,  and  Ih.  xxvi.  6,  irpivi:  pauper. 

7.  ti7"1,  part,  of  tS-f^ '.  Taj7eiv6s  :  pauper.  In  2 
Sam.  xii.  1,    L.  S   '  t   ttcVt;!,  tttioxos. 

8.  Poverty:    "nDHD  :    evSeCa:    egestas.       In  N. 

T.,  TTTW^os.  pauper,  and  7reVr)5.  egenus,  once  only, 
2  Cor.  ix.  9.  "  Poor  '■  i.i  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
"afflicted,"  "  humble,'  etc.  ;  e.  g.  Matt.  v.  3. 
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gleaning.  The  "comers"  of  the  field  were  not 
to  be  reaped,  nor  all  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard  to 
be  gathered,  the  olive-trees  not  to  be  beaten  u 
second  time,  but  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow 
to  be  allowed  to  gather  what  was  left.  So  too  if  a 
sheaf  forgotten  was  left  in  the  field,  the  owner  was 
not  to  return  for  it,  but  leave  it  for  them  (Lev-. 
xix.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  21).  Of  the  practice 
in  such  cases  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  story 
of  Euth  is  a  striking  illustration  (Kutli  ii.  2,  &c.). 
[Cohnkk;  (i leaning;  Kuth,  Book  of  (Amer. 
ed.)] 

2.  From  tlie  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical 
years,  the  poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  have  their 
portion  (Ex.  xxiii.  11;   Lev.  xxv.  G). 

'i.  Reentry  upon  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  with 
the  limitation  as  to  town  homes  (Lev.  xxv.  25-yO). 
[.Jubilee.] 

■1.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  retention  of 
pledges,  i.  e.  loans  without  interest  enjoined  (Lev. 
xxv.  35,  37 :  Ex.  xxii.  25-27 ;  Deut.  xv.  7,  8,  xxiv. 
10-13).     [Loan.] 

5.  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  niaini- 
missioii  of  Hebrew  bondsmen  or  bondswomen  en- 
joined in  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years,  even 
when  bound  to  a  foreigner,  and  redemption  of  such 
previou.s  to  those  years  (Deut.  xv.  12-15;  Lev.  xxv. 
39-12,  47-54). 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the 
poor  after  the  Levites  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12,  13). 
[Tithes.] 

7.  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the 
feasts  of  Weeks  and  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14; 
see  Neh.  viii.  10). 

8.  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13). 

On  the  other  hand,  while  equal  justice  was  com- 
manded to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  ob- 
struct the  administration  of  justice  (Ex.  xxiii.  3; 
Lev.  xix.  15). 

On  the  law  of  gleaiiiiig  the  Rabbinical  writers 
founded  a  variety  of  definitions  and  refinements, 
which  notwithstanding  their  minute  and  frivolous 
character,  were  on  the  whole  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  poor.  They  are  collected  in  the  treatise  of 
JMaimonides  Mltlmoth  Aiinm,  de  jure  pauperis, 
translated  by  Prideaux  (Llgolini,  viii.  721),  and 
specimens  of  their  character  wiU  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing titles. 

There  are,  he  says,  13  precepts,  7  affirmative 
and  6  negative,  gathered  from  T>ev.  xix.,  xxiii. ; 
Deut.  xiv.,  XV.,  xxiv.  On  these  the  following  ques- 
tions are  raised  and  answered,  AVhat  is  a  "  corner,'" 
a  "handful?"  What  is  to  "forget"  a  sheaf? 
What  is  a  "  stranger?  "  What  is  to  be  done  when 
a  field  or  a  single  tree  belongs  to  two  persons;  and 
further,  when  one  of  them  is  a  Gentile,  or  when  it 
is  divided  by  a  road,  or  by  water;  —  when  insects 
or  enemies  destroy  the  crop?  How  much  crain 
must  a  man  give  by  way  of  alms?  Among  pro- 
hibitions is  one  forbidding  any  proprietor  to  frigliten 
away  the  poor  by  a  savage  beast.  An  Israelite  is 
forbidden  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  Gentile.  Un- 
willing almsgiving  is  condenmed,  on  the  principle 
expressed  in  ,lob  xxx.  25.  Those  who  gave  less 
tlian  their  due  proportion,  to  be  punished.  Men- 
dicants are  divided  into  two  classes,  settled  poor 
ind  vagrants.      The  former   were  to  be  relieved 

a  Arbor  lac  emittens  mellis  instar,  quo  et  suffi'us 
fit:  videtur  esse  Styrruis  arbor.  Kam  Dj.  See  Fre.v- 
tag,  L/r.  Arab.  s.  t. 


POPLAR 

by  the  authorized  collectors,  but  all  are  enjoined  tc 
maintain  themselves  if  possible.  [Alms.]  Lastly, 
the  claim  of  the  poor  to  the  portions  prescribed  is 
laid  down  as  a  positive  right. 

Principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Moses 
are  inculcated  in  N.  T.,  as  Luke  iii.  11,  xiv.  13; 
Acts  vi.  1;  Gal.  ii.  10;  Jas.  ii.  15.  In  later  times, 
ujendicancy,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
templated Liy  Moses,  became  frequent.  Instances 
actual  or  hypothetical  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing passages:  Luke  xvi.  20,  21,  xviii.  35;  Mark 
X.  46;  Jolui  ix.  8;  Acts  iii.  2.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject, besides  the  treatise  above  named,  see  Mishna, 
Pmli,  i.  2,  3,4,  5;  ii.  7;  Pesach.  iv.  8;  Selden, 
Je  Jure  Nutur.  vi.  6,  p.  735,  &c. ;  Saidschiitz, 
Arch.  Heb.  ii.  p.  256;  Michaehs,  §  142,  vol.  ii.  p. 
248;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  308.  H.  W.  P. 

POPLAR  (n537,  libneh:  arvpaKivos,  in 
Gen.  xxx.  37;  AeuKTj,  in  Hos.  iv.  13:  ijopulus).,  the 
rendering  of  the  above  named  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  the  two  places  cited.  Peeled  rods 
of  the  Ubneli  were  put  by  Jacob  before  I  aban's 
ring-streaked  sheep.  This  tree  is  mentioned  with 
the  oak  and  the  terebinth,  by  Hosea,  as  one  under 
which  idolatrous  Israel  used  to  sacrifice. 

Several  authorities,  Celsius  amongst  tlie  number 
(Hierob.  i.  292),  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  tliink  the  "  white  poplar"  (Popultis 
alba)  is  the  tree  denoted ;  others  understand  the 
"  storax  tree"  {Slyr((x  oj/icinuk,  Linn.).  This 
opinion  .  is  confirmed  by  the  LXX.  translator 
of  Genesis,  and  by  the  Arabic   version  of  Saadias 


ij^>) 


i.  e.  the 


which   has  the   term    lubna 
"  Styrax  tree."  " 

Both  poplars ''  and  styrax  or  storax  trees  are 
connnon  in  Palestine,  and  either  would  suit  the 
passages  where  the  Heb.  term  occurs.  Dioscorides 
(i.  79)  and  Pliny  (N.  If.  xii.  17  and  25)  both 
speak  of  the  Sfijrax  cjfia'nak.  and  mention  several 
kinds  of  exudation.  Pliny  says,  "  that  part  of 
Syria  which  adjoins  Judaea  above  Phoenicia  pro- 
duces storax,  which  is  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Gabala  (.febe'd)  and  Marathus,  as  also  of  Casius, 

a  mountain  of  Seleucia That  which 

comes  from  the  mountain  of  Amanus  in  Syria  is 
highly  esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  even 
more  so  Ijy  the  perfumers." 

Storax  (crripai^)  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
15,  together  with  other  aromatic  sulistances.  The 
modern  (Jreek  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  learn  from 
Sibtho'rpe  {Flor.  Griec.  i.  275)  is  (TTovpaKi,  and  is 
a  conmion  wild  shrub  in  Greece  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  Levant.  The  resin  exudes  either  sponta- 
neously or  after  incision.  This  property,  however, 
it  wovdd  seem,  is  only  for  the  most  part  possessed 
by  trees  which  grow  in  a  warm  country;  for  Eng- 
lish specimens,  tiiough  they  flower  profusely,  do 
not  produce  the  drug.  Mr.  Dan.  Hanbury,  who 
has  discussed  the  wliolesutiject  of  the  storax  plants 
with  much  care  (see  the  P/inrmnceulical  Journal 
iind  Trimsictkms  for  Feb.  18.D7),  tells  us  that  a 
friend  of  his  quite  failed  to  ol)tain  any  exudation 
from  Slijrdx  tiffidiirde,  by  incisions  made  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer  of  1856,  on  specimens 
growing   in  the   botanic   garden   at   Mont|)ellier. 

b  "  Popi'liis  alba  and  P.  Eup/tratica  I  saw.  P.  dila' 
Vain  and  nigra  are  also  said  to  grow  in  Syria  "  (J.  D. 
Uooker). 
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The  experiment  was  quit^  unsuccessful;  neither  i  71)  was  probably  the  passage  from  the  street  into 
lueoussap    nor   resinous  juice  flowed    from   tlie   the  first  court  of  the  house,   m  winch,  m   eastern 

■      ■     houses,  is  the /«rts<rt6f(// or  stone-bench   tor  the  por- 


nqueous  sap 

incisions."  Still  Mr.  Hanbury  quotes  two  authori- 
ties to  show  that  under  certain  favorable  circum- 
stances the  tree  may  exude  a  fragrant  resin  even  in 
France  and  Italy. 


Sti/rax  officinale. 

The  S(yi-nx  officinale  is  a  shrub  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white 
underneath ;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  are  white 
or  cream-colored.  This  white  appearance  agrees 
with  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  libneli.  The  liquid 
slorax  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  the  Liqtiiil- 
nmbav  Orientale,  iMill.  (see  a  fig.  in  Mr.  Hanbury's 
communication),  an  entirely  different  plant,  whose 
resin  was  probably  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

W.  H. 

PORA'THA  (SnniQ  [Pers.  =  perh./.(wrcfZ 
by  fide]:  ^apaSaOd;  Alex.  Bapdada;  [FA-  4>apa- 
aea-]  Phonithii).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  is. 
8).  Perhaps  "  Poradatha  "  was  the  full  form  of 
the  name,  which  the  LXX.  appear  to  have  had  be- 
fore them  (compare  Aridatha,  Parshandatha). 

PORCH.  1.  Ulama  or  ulam.  2.  Misderm 
iildm,  strictly  a  vestibule  (Ges.  p.  4-3),  was  probably 
a  sort  of  verandah  chamber  in  the  works  of  Solo- 
mon, open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  of 
being  inclosed  with  awnings  or  curtains,  like  that 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan  described  by  ('havdin 
(vii.  386,  and  pi.  39).  The  word  is  used  hi  the 
Talnuid  {Middoili,  iii.  7). 

.Misd'ron  was  probably  a  corridor  or  colonnade 
connecting  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house  (Wil- 
kinson, A.  E.   i.    11).     The  porch  *  (Matt.  xxvi. 


ter  or  persons  waiting,  and  where  also  the  master  of 
the  house  often  receives  visitors  and  transacts  busi- 
ness (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  32;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  207). 
[House.]  The  word  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mark 
xiv.  68)  is  irpoavXiov,  the  outer  court.  The  scene 
therefore  of  the  [second  ?]  denial  of  our  Lord  took 
place,  either  in  that  court,  or  in  the  passage  from  it 
to  the  house-door.  The  term  cToa  is  used  for  the 
colonnade  or  portico  of  Bethesda,  and  also  for  that 
of  the  Temple  called  Solomon's  porch  (.lohn  v.  2, 
X  23;  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12). 

Josephus  describes  the  porticoes  or  cloisters 
which  surrounded  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
also  the  royal  portico  These  porticoes  are  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  as  forming  an  important  line  of 
defense  during  the  siege  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §  1), 
XV.  11,  §§  3,  5;  B.  ./.  V.  5,  §  2;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  12). 
[Tejiple;  Solomon's  Porch.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  The  "porch"  between  which  and  the  altar 
the  priests  were  directed  to  pray  and  weep  (Joel  ii. 
17),  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple,  leading 
from  the  court  of  the  priests  into  the  sanctuary  or 
outer  apartment  of  the  fane  of  the  Temple.  The 
priests  standing  here  had  the  altar  behind  them 
with  their  faces  towards  the  sanctuary,  which  was 
the  proper  position  when  they  offered  prayer.  It  is 
mentioned  (I'lzek.  viii.  IG)  as  an  insult  to  Jehovah, 
a  heathenish  act,  that  the  priests  stood  with  their 
back  towards  the  sanctuary  and  their  faces  towards 
the  east.  H- 

POR'CIUS  FESTUS.     [Festus.] 

*  PORT,  Neh.  ii.  13,  is  used  in  the  Latin 
sense  of  '•  gate,"  from  jsovta,  'jhence  "  porter,"  a 
gate-keeper.  Port  =  seaport,  is  from  partus,  a  har- 
bor. On  the  "Dung  Port"  or  Dung  Gate,  see 
Jerusalkm,  vol.  ii.  p.  1322.  H. 

PORTER.  This  word  when  used  in  the  A. 
V.  does  not  bear  its  modern  signification  of  a  car- 
rier of  burdens,^  but  denotes  in  every  case  a  gate- 
keeper, from  the  Latin  portarius,  the  man  who  at- 
tended to  the  porta.     In  the  original  the  word  is 

~l37'^ti!',  shuer,  from  "^"^W,  sluCar,  a  gate:  (jvpto- 
pus,  and  wvActipds:  iMrtnrius  and  janitor.  This 
meaning  is  evidently  implied  in  1  Chr.  ix.  21;  2 
Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxxv.  15;  John  x.  3.  It  is  generally 
employed  in  reference  to  the  Levites  who  had  charge 
of  the  entrances  to  the  sanctuary,  but  is  used  also 
in  other  connections  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  26;  2  K.  vii. 
10,  11;  Mark  xiii.  34;  John  x.  3,  xviii.  16,  17.  In 
two  passa<res  (1  Chr.  xv.  23,  24)  the  Hebrew  word 
is  rendered  "doorkeepers,"  and  in  John  xviii.  16, 
17,  T)  dvpccpds  is  "  she  that  kept  the  door."     G. 

*  Rhoda  was  portress  in  the  house  of  the  mother 
of  John  Mark,  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  13).  Luke 
employs  in  that  passage  the  classical  term  (yTro- 
Kovaa)  signif\ing  to  answer  a  call  or  knock  at  the 
door  (Kypke,  Observv.  Sacrce,  ii.  60).  \Vomen 
often  performed  that  office  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  well  as  the  Jews.    The  "  porter  "  (Jolin 


a  1.  D^JlS,   or  D  vM  :   alKafi. :   porticus   (1    Chr. 
xxviii.  11);   rao?:  porticus. 


2.  ";"i"'"=TP'? 

Judg.  iii.  23. 


apao-Tois  :  porticus  ;  only  once  used 


c  The  two  worits  are  in  fact  quite  distinct,  being 
derived  from  different  roots.  "  Porter  "  in  the  mod- 
ern sen.*e  is  from  the  French  portciir.  The  .similarity 
between  the  two  is  alluded  to  iu  a  passage  quoted  from 
Watts  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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X.  3)  was  the  gate-keeper  of  one  of  the  larger  sheep- 
folds  jointly  occupied  by  several  shepherds:  they 
had  a  right  to  be  admitted  at  the  door,  but  thieves 
sought  to  enter  by  anotlier  way.  See  Wahl,  Claris 
N.  T.  s.  V.  Bvpwpos-     [<iATE.]  H. 

*  PORTION,  DOUBLE,  I.  f.  "the  portion" 
(more  literally  mowrt/M?)  "of  two"  (D^!lli7  "^5). 
So  in  Deut.  xxi.  17,  of  the  treatment  of  the  first- 
born sou,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
later  born,  by  receiving  a  larger  portion  of  the 
father's  estate.  In  2  Kings  ii.  9,  Ehsha  asks 
Elijah  as  he  is  about  to  ascend  to  heaven  that  a 
fknMe  ]>ortion,  i.  e.  an  abundant  supply,  of  his 
spirit  may  fall  upon  himself.  R.  D.  C.  R. 

POSIDO'NIUS  (Uoai^divios'  Posidonius), 
an  envoy  sent  l)y  Nicanor  to  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv. 
19). 

POSSESSION.     [DemoxMAcs.] 

POST.  I.  1.  .■!//7,aa  word  indefinitely  ren- 
dered by  l.XX.  and  Vulg.  Probably,  as  Gesenius 
argues,  the  door-case  of  a  door,  including  the  lintel 
and  side  posts  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  43).  Akin  to  this  is 
(lilamb  only  used  in  plur.  (Ez.  xl.  16,  &c.),  probably 
a  portico,  and  so  rendered  by  Symm.  and  Syr. 
Vers.  (Ges.  p.  48). 

2.  Aiiiiiidh,''  usually  "  cubit,"  once  only  '-post" 
(Is.  vi.  4). 

3.  Mczi'izah,'i  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine, 
i.  e.  implying  motion  (on  a  centre). 

4.  Sap/i,'!  usually  "threshold." 

The  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  voluntary 
bondsman  was  performed  by  placing  the  ear  against 
the  door-post  of  the  house  (Ex.  xxi.  G;  see  .Juv. 
Silt.  i.  103,  and    Plant.  J'mi.  v.  2,  21).      [Slave; 

FlLI.Ali.] 

Tlie  posts  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  of 
olive-wood  (1  K.  vi.  3.1). 

II.  J^d/s,/  A.y.  "post"  (Esth.  iii.  13),  else- 
where "runner,"  and  also  "guard."  A  courier  or 
carrier  of  messages,  used  among  other  places  in 
Job  ix.  25.     [Angaheuo.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  Our  English  "post"  (in  French  paste  and 
lUlian  pos/a)  is  from  j,cs!him,  a  fixed  place,  as  a 
military  yw/,  then  a  station  for  travellers  and  re- 
lays of  horses,  and  tlieiicc  transferred  to  the  travel- 
ler himself,  especially  on  expeditious  journeys.  (See 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Bvok,  p.  378.) 

[I. 
POT.     The  term   "  pot  "  9'   is  applicable  to  so 
many  sorts  of  vessels,  that   it  can  scarcely  be  re- 
sti-icted  to  any  one  in  particular.      [Bowl  ;  Cal- 
dron; Basin;  Cup,  etc  ] 


**      '  .f?  •    TO  oWpio:/ :  frons. 

^   D  V'S  ;   Ta  alAdp.  :   rtstibulum. 

<^   naS  :  v-rrepOvpov  :  superliminare . 

<*   nj^lTS  :     (Tra.ep6%,    4>Kid:    postis,    from     T^T, 
mico. 

«  y\D  :  <j)\id  :  limen  ;  in  plur.  to.  vpovvKa :  super- 
Uminaria  (Am.  ix.  1). 

•^  V  T»  P*''*-  "^  V''^"'^     "'■"°  i  "  P^fil^Mopoi  :   cur- 

8.  C^r/^t^-"' :    <cA»)poi :     cleri;    "allotments    of 
9  1.  Tf-1DS  :   ayyeJo!/  (2  K.  iv.  2),  applied  to  oil.         land.'' 


POTIPHAR 

But  from  the  places  where  the  word  is  used  we 
may  collect  the  uses,  and  also  in  part  the  materials 
of  the  utensils  implied. 

1.  Asuc,  an  earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow. 
without  handles,  probably,  like  the  Roman  and 
Egyptian  amphora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or 
stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eq.  i.  47;  Sandvs  Trnv 
p.  150).  •' 

2.  Clierts,  an  earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or 
seething.  Such  a  vessel  was  used  for  baking  (Ez. 
iy.  9).  It  is  contrasted  in  the  same  passage°(Lev. 
vi.  28)  with  a  metal  vessel  for  the  same  purpose. 
[Vessel.]  ^    ' 

3.  Dud,  a  vessel  for  culinary  purposes,  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  ii.  14)  in  conjunction  with  "cal- 
dron" and  "kettle,"  and  so  perhaps  of  smaller 
size. 

4.  Sir  is  combined  with  other  words  to  denote 
special  uses,  as  dasher,  "flesh"  (Ex.  xvi.  3);  ra- 
c/^r,/5,  "  washing "  (Ps.  Ix.  8;  LXX.  has  \^Bvs 
T^s  iXniSos);  mafsrepli,  "fining-pot"  (Prov. 
xxvii.  21). 

The  blackness  which  such  vessels  would  contract 
is  alluded  to  in  Joel  ii.  6. 

The  "pots,"  yebiyhn,  set  before  the  Rechabites 
(Jer.  XXXV.  5),  were  probably  bulging  jars  or 
bowls. 

I'he  water-pots  of  Cana  appear  to  have  been 
large  amphoraj,  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day  in  Syria  (Fisher,  Views,  p.  56;  JoUifte,  i.  33). 
These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware;  but  gold, 
silver,. brass,  or  copper,  were  also  used  for  vessels 
both  for  domestic  and  also,  with  marked  preference, 
for  ritual  use  (1  K.  vii.  45,  x.  21 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  IQ, 
ix.  20;  Mark  vii.  4:  Ileb.  ix.  4;  .John  ii.  6; 
Jlichaelis,  Laics  of  Moses,  §217,  iii.  335  ed 
Smith).  '  ' 

Crucibles  for  refining  metal  are  mentioned  (Prov. 
xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  21). 

The  water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  may 
ha\e  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as  Bedouin 
women  use  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  45). 

The  shapes  of  these  vessels  we  can  only  conjecture, 
as  very  few  remains  have  yet  been  discovered,  but 
It  is  certain  that  pottery  formed  a  branch  of  native 
Jewish  manufacture.      [Potteky.]      H.  W.  P. 

POT'IPHAR  (-iQ^t^lS  [see  below]  :  n^re- 
<ppi]s;  [Alex,  inxxxvii.  3G,  neTp6(/)7js:]  Putiphay), 
an  Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  I'^D  '^li'lQ, 
PoTiPHEKAii.  That  these  are  but  two'fornis  of 
one  name  is  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  equiv- 
alent, PET-P-RA,  which  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced, at  least  in  Lower  Egypt,  PET-PH-RA. 
It  signifies  "Belonging   to  the   Sun."     Rosellini 

3-  ^^^  :  Kd^ii/os:  cophlnus;  also  "basket."' 

4.  "^z?'    o'tfi'os:    I'cts;  usually   "vessel,'  once 
only  "pof ''(Lev.  vi.  28). 

5.  "T'P  :  Ae'^Tjs  :  oUa  ;  used  with  n^D3    (Jer.  i 
13),  "  a  seething-pot."  "^ 

6.  1-I"n5  :   )(^aKKe2ov  :  cacabits. 

7.  n3^*32  :    o-Tafifos  :  vas  (Ex   xvi.  33 ;  Heb. 
ix.  4).  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


2.    J?  ^3  :   KfpdiJ.iou:  icvp/ofs  (Jer.  XXXV.  5;  Ges. 
p.  260);  usually  "  bowl"  or  "cup." 


^  ..r?  •  o'Kcvoi  haTpdKLvov.  vas  Jictile  (Le* 
vi.21[28]).' 


POTIPHERAH 

remarks  that  it  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  Egyptian  inonimients  (Monumeti/i  Starici,  i. 
117,  118).  The  fuller  form  is  clearly  nearer  to 
the  Egyptian. 

Potiphar  is  described  as  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh, 

chief  of    the   executioners  ("Iffi'   n!S?~lQ   D"'"]P 

D'TlS^n),  an  Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix.  1; 
conip.  xxxvii.  36).  The  word  we  render  "officer," 
as  in  the  A.  V.,«  is  literally  >' eunuch,"  and  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  so  translate  it  here  (cnrdSiiiv, 
eunuchus);  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer  of  the 
court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning 
here,  as  Potiphar  was  married,  which  is  seldom 
the  ease  with  eunuchs,  though  some,  as  those 
which  have  the  custody  of  the  Ka"abeh  at  Mekkeh 
are  exceptions,  and  his  office  was  one  which  would 
not  usually  be  held  by  persons  of  a  class  ordina- 
rily wanting  in  courage,  although  here  again  we 
must  except  the  occasional  usage  of  JIuslim  sov- 
ereigns, whose  executioners  were  sometimes  eu- 
nuchs, as  Haroon  er-Rasheed's  Mesroor,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  royal 
commands  even  in  the  hareems  of  the  subjects. 
Potiphar's  office  was  "chief  of  the  executioners," 
not,  as  the  LXX.  makes  it,  "of  the  cooks" 
(apxif^ayfipos),  for  the  prison  was  in  his  house, 
or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the  executioners, 
probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  committed 
the  disgraced  servants  of  I'haraoli  to  Joseph's 
charge  (xl.  2-4).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  though 
his  master  was  probably  a  Shepherd-king  of  the 
XV^th  dynasty;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his 
name  contains  that  of  an  Egyptian  divinity,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  that  line,  though  there  is  probably  an  in- 
stance in  that  of  a  prince.  [Chkokology,  vol. 
i.  p.  443.]  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
man,  having  property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
hou.se,  over  which  Joseph  was  put,  evidently  in  an 
important  post  (xxxix.  4-6).  In  this  position 
Joseph  was  tempted  by  his  master's  wife.  The 
view  we  have  of  Potiphar's  household  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  representations  on  the 
monuments,  in  which  we  see  how  carefully  the 
produce  of  the  land  was  registered  and  stored  up 
in  the  house  by  overseers,  as  well  as  the  liberty 
that  the  women  of  all  ranks  enjoyed.  When  Jo- 
seph was  accu.sed,  his  master  contented  himself 
with  casting  him  into  prison  (19,  20),  probably 
being  a  merciful  man,  although  he  may  have  been 
restrained  by  God  from  acting  more  severely. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Potiphar,  unless, 
which  is  unlikely,  the  chief  of  the  executioners 
afterwards  mentioned  be  he.      [See  Joseph.] 

R.  S.  P. 

POTIPHE'RAH  (27^3  "^ID^S  [see  below] : 
n6T€(|)p7Js;  [Alex.  Ufrpe^rjs']  Putiphare),  an 
Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  "iD^'^'^^j  Poti- 
phar, corresponding  to  the  PET-P-R.\,  "  Belong- 
ing to  the  Sun,"  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

Potipherah  was  priest  ur  prince  of  On  (]S  ^HS), 
and  his  daughter  Asenath  was  given  Joseph  to  wife 
by  Pharaoh  (xli.  45,  50,  xlvi.  20).  His  name,  im- 
plying devotion  to  the  sun,  is  very  appropriate  to 
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a  Heliopolite,  especially  to  a  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
and  therefore  the  rendering  "  priest "  is  preferable 
in  his  case,  though  the  other  can  scarcely  be  as- 
serted to  be  untenable.  [On;  Asenath;  Jo 
SEPH.]  11.  S.  P. 

POTSHERD  (b'^n:  Ha-TpaKoV.  testa,  vas 
Jic(ile):  also  in  A.  V.  "sherd"  (t.  c.  anything 
divided  or  separated,  from  share,  Richardson's 
Did.),  a  piece  of  earthenware,  broken  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  in  the  manufacture,  by 
fire  when  used  as  a  crucible  (Prov.  xxvi.  23),  or 
otherwise.  [Pottery.]  [For  illustrations,  see 
Thomson's  Laiul  and  Book,  ii.  284.]    H.  W.  P. 

*  POTTAGE.     [Lenth>es.] 

POTTER'S  FIELD,  THE  (6  ayphs  rod 
Kepafxeais'  fi[iei\fiyuH).  A  piece  of  ground  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvil. 
7),  was  purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  rejected  by  Judas,  and  converted 
into  a  burial-place  for  Jews  not  belonging  to  the 
city  (see  Alford,  ad  loc).  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  the  purchase  is  made  by  Judas  himself,  and 
neither  the  potter's  field,  its  connection  with  the 
priests,  nor  its  ultimate  application  are  mentioned. 

[ACELDAJIA.] 

That  St.  IMatthew  was  well  assured  of  the  accu- 
rac}'  of  his  version  of  the  occurrence  is  evident 
from  his  adducing  it  (ver.  9)  as  a  fulfillment  of  an 
ancient  prediction.  What  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear. 
St.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah :  but  there  is  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it 
(either  in  the  Hebrew  or  LXX.),  resembling  that 
which  he  gives ;  and  that  in  Zechariah,  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very 
imperfect   likeness    to  it.      This   ^nll   be    readily 


St.  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10. 

Then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Jer- 
emy the  prophet,  saying, 
"  And  they  took  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  the  price 
of  him  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  children 
of  Israel  did  value,  and 
gave  them  for  the  potter's 
field,  as  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed me." 


a  *  In  Gen.  xxxix.  1  the  A.  V.  has  "captain  of 
the  guard."  II. 

6    "nyi^n.    If  this  be  the  right  translation,  the 


Zech.  xi.  12, 13. 
And  I  said  unto  them, 
"  If  ye  think  good,  give 
my  price  ;  and  if  not,  for- 
bear." So  they  weighed 
for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  And  Jehovah 
said  unto  me,  "  Cast  it 
unto  the  potter  ;  a  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prised  at 
by  them  !  "  And  I  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
cast  them  to  the  potter  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah. 

And  even  this  is  doubtful ;  for  the  word  above 
translated  "  potter  "  is  in  the  LXX.  rendered  "  fur- 
nace," and  by  modern  scholars  (Gesenius,  Fiinst, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Herxheimer  —  following  the  Tar- 
gum,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Kimchi)  "  treasury  "  ^  or 
"treasurer."  ,  Supposing,  however,  this  passage  to 
be  that  which  St.  Matthew  refers  to,  three  expla- 
nations suggest  themselves;  — 

1.  That  the  Evangehst  unintentionally  substi- 
tuted the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah, 
at  the  same  time  altering  the  passage  to  suit  hi^ 
immediate  object,  in  the  same  way  that  St.  Paul 
has  done  in  Kom.  x.  6-9  (compared  with  Deut.  viii. 
17,  XXX.  11-14),  1  Cor.  XV.  45  (comp.  with  Gen. 
ii.  7). '  See  Jowett's  St.  Paul's  Fjiislles  (Essay  oh 
Qitotniions,  etc.) 


passage,  instead  of  being  in  agreement,  is  directly  at 
variance  with  the  statement  of  Matt,  xxvii.  6,  that 
the  silver  was  not  put  into  the  treasury. 
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2.  That  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
—  a  book  the  different  portions  of  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  are  in  different  styles  and  by  dif- 
ferent authors  —  was  in  the  time  of  St.  Matthew 
attributed  to  Jeremiah. 

.3.  That  tlie  reference  is  to  some  passage  of  Jere- 
miah which  has  been  lost  from  its  place  in  his 
book,  and  exists  only  in  the  Evangelist.  Some 
slight  support  is  afforded  to  this  view  by  the  fact 
that  potters  and  the  localities  occupied  by  them 
are  twice  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah.  Its  partial  cor- 
respondence with  Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  is  no  argument 
against  its  having  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah :  for  it  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  the  Bible  tliat  similar  correspond- 
ences are  continually  found  in  the  prophets.  See, 
for  instance,  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  comp.  with  Num.  xxi. 
27,  28.  xxiv.  17;  Jer.  xlix.  27,  comp.  with  Am.  i. 


POTTERY 

4.  For  other  examples,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  Commen- 
tary on  Amos  and  Jlicah.  [On  this  question  see 
vol."i.  p.  20  ft,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  1503  a,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  position  of  Aceldama  has  been  treated 
of  under  that  head.  But  there  is  not  now  any 
pottery  in  Jerusalem,  nor  within  several  miles  of 
the  city.«  G. 

*  POTTER'S  VESSEL.  '  [Potteuy.] 

POTTERY.  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the 
most  conmion  and  most  ancient  of  all  manufac- 
tures. The  modern  Arab  culinary  vessels  are 
chiefly  of  wood  or  copper  (Niebuhr,  Vmj.  i.  188); 
but  it  is  abundantly  evident,  both  that  the  He- 
brews used  earthenware  vessels  in  the  wilderness, 
where  there  would  be  little  facility  for  making 
thern.  and  that  the  potters'  trade  was  afterwards 
carried    on    in    Palestine.     They  had    themselves 


^J 


Egyptian  Pottery.     (Wilkinson.) 


been  concerned  in  the  potters'  trade  in  Egypt  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  6),  and  the  wall-paintings  minutely  illus- 
trate the  Egyptian  process,  which  agrees  with  such 
notices  of  the  Jewish  practice  as  are  found  in  the 
Prophets,  and  also  in  many  respects  with  the  pro- 
cess as  pursued  in  the  present  day.  The  clay, 
when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  feet  so  as  to  form 
a  paste  (Is.  xli.  25;  Wisd.  xv.  7)  [Bricks];  then 
placed  by  the  potter  *  on  the  wheel  beside  which 
he  sat,  and  shaped  by  him  with  his  hands.  How 
early  the  wheel  came  into  use  in  Palestine  we  know 
not,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  adopted  from 
Egypt.     It  consisted  of  a  wooden  disk^  placed  on 


«  *  The  writer  visited  a  pottery  at  Jerusalem,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Barclay,  author  of  The  City  of  the 
Great  King.  It  was  "  in  the  nave  of  the  ruins  of  a 
church  of  the  Crusaders,  near  St.  Stephen's  gate,  on 
Bezetha"  {MS.  notes,  April  17,  1852).  This  pot- 
tery is  also  mentioned  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Je- 
rusalem, p.  59,  where  it  is  said  that  the  clay  used  there 
is  brought  from  El-Jib,  Gibeon.  Dr.  Tobler  speaks 
of  three  potteries  on  Bezetha,  and  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  making  various  kinds  of  earthenware  (Denk- 
bldtter  aiis  Jeru.^alem,  p.  257).  Mr.  Williams  mentions 
an  illustration  of  Jer.  xviii.  1-10,  which  he  saw  in  one 
of  these   potteries   {Holy  City,  vol.   i.,   Mem.  p.  24). 


another  larger  one,  and  turned  by  the  hand  by  an 
attendant,  or  worked  by  a  treadle  (Is.  xlv.  9 ;  Jer. 
xviii.  3;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  29,  30;  see  Teniient 
Ceylon,  i.  452).  The  vessel  was  then  smoothed 
and  coated  with  a  glaze,''  and  finally  burnt  in  a 
furnace  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  108).  We  find 
allusions  to  the  potsherds,  i.  e.  broken  pieces  '^  of 
vessels  used  as  crucibles,  or  burst  by  the  furnace, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  latter  clean  (Is. 
XXX.  14,  xlv.  9;  Job  ii.  8;  Ps.  xxii.  15;  Prov. 
xxvi.  23;  Ecclus.  u.  s.). 

Earthen  vessels   were  used,  both  by  Egyptians 
and  Jews,  for  various   purposes  besides   culinary. 


Both  of  these  writers  speak  of  potters'  clay  as  found 
near  Jerusalem.  H. 

b    1..    "1^1"'.    part,  of  'n^^,     'press:"  Kepajuevs 
figuius. 

2.  "IPD,  only  in  Dan.  ii.  41 :  Jig'itus. 

c  C^^SS,   lit.    "  two    stones :  "    \C9oi  :    rota   (see 
Ges.  p.  16).  ^ 

d  Xoia-u.a  (Ecclus.  I.  c.). 

e    ^i^ljl  '.  ooTpaKoj- ;  testa.     See  PoT,  9  (note) 


POUND 

Deeds  were  kept  in  them  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  Tiles 
with  patterns  and  writing  were  common  both  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  were  also  in  use  in  Pales- 
tine (Ez.  iv.  1).  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal 
establishment  of  potters  (1  Chr.  iv.  23),  from  whose 
employment,  and  from  the  fragments  cast  away  in 
the  process,  the  Potter's  Field  perhaps  received  its 
name  (Is.  xxx.  14).  Whether  the  term  "  potter" 
(Zech.  xi.  13)  is  to  be  so  interpreted  may  be 
doubted,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  "  artificer "  in 
general,  and  also  "  treasurer,"  as  if  the  coin  men- 
tioned were  to  be  weighed,  and  periiaps  melted 
down  to  be  recoined  (Ges.  p.  619 ;  Grotius,  Calmet, 
St.  Jerome,  Hitzig,  Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery,  i.  152 ; 
Saalschiitz,  Hebv.  Arch.  i.  14,  11). 

H.  W.  P. 

POUND.  1.  A  weight.  See  Weights  and 
Measurks. 

2.  (Mfa.)  A  money  of  account,,  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix.  12-27), 
as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
XXV.  14-30),  the  comparison  of  the  Saviour  to  a 
master  who  intrusted  money  to  his  servants  where- 
with to  trade  in  his  absence  being  probably  a  fre- 
quent lesson  in  our  Lord's  teaching  (comp.  Mark 
xiii.  32-37).  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  a 
Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the  weight  de- 
pending upon  the  weight  of  the  talent.  At  this 
time  the  Attic  talent,  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the 
earlier  Phoenician,  which  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew, prevailed  in  Palestine,  though  other  systems 
must  have  been  occasionally  used.  The  Greek  name 
doubtless  came  either  from  the  Hebrew  miinth  or 
from  a  common  origin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Hebrew  talent  contained  but  fifty  nianehs, 
and  that  we  have  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
the  nianeh  was  called  in  Palestine  by  the  Greek 
name,  so  that  it  is  most  reasonable  to  consider  the 
Greek  weight  to  be  meant.  [Talknt;  Weights 
AND  Measures.]  R.  S.  P. 

*  POWER  is  used  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  (A.  V.) 
to  denote  a  military  force,  an  army.  The  abstract 
is  similarly  used  for  the  concrete  in  Eph.  ii.  2, 
vvhere  ''  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (rby 
&pXOVTa  Tr]s  i^oucrlas  tou  ae'^os)  denotes  the  ruler 
of  the  powers  (evil  spirits)  that  dwell  in  the  air. 
[Air,  Auier.  ed. ;  Princip.vi.ity,  do.]  A. 

PRJBTO'RIUM  {TrpaiTiipioy).  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Koman  military  governor,  where- 
ever  he  happened  to  be.  In  time  of  peace  some 
one  of  the  best  buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  proconsul  or  prsetor  was  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Tims  Verres  appropriated  the 
palace  of  king  Hiero  at  Syracuse;  at  Ctesarea  that 
of  Herod  the  Great  was  occupied  by  Felix  (.4cts 
xxiii.  35);  and  at  Jerusalem  the  new  palace  erected 
by  the  same  prince  was  the  residence  of  Pilate. 
This  last  was  situated  on  the  western,  or  more 
elevated  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  connected  with 
a  system  of  fortifications,  the  aggregate  of  which 
constituted  the  -rrapefx^oK-q,  or  fortified  barrack. 
It  was  the  dominant  position  on  the  western  hill, 
and  —  at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably  the  eastern 
—  was  mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps  (the  same  from 
which  St.  Paul  made  his  speech  in  Hebrew  to  the 
angry  crowd  of  Jews,  Acts  xxii.  1  ft'.).  From  the 
level  below  the  barrack,  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a 
gate  opening  into  the  western  side  of  the  cloister 
surrounding  the  Temple,  the  road  being  carried 
icross  the  Valley  of  Tyropoeon  (separating  the  West- 
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ern  from  the  Temple  hill)  on  a  causeway  built  up 
of  enormous  stone  blocks.  At  the  angle  of  the 
Temple  cloister  just  above  this  entrance,  /.  i'.  the 
N.  W.  corner  [see  Jekusale.m,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1300, 
1318]  stood  the  old  citadel  of  the  Temple  hill,  the 
Sa/jjs,  or  Byrsa,  which  Herod  rebuilt  and  called 
by  the  name  Antania,  after  his  friend  and  patron 
the  triumvir.  After  the  Roman  power  was  estab- 
lished ill  Judoea,  a  Honiaii  guard  was  always  main- 
tained in  the  .\ntoiiia,  the  commander  of  which 
for  the  time  being  .seems  to  be  the  official  termed 
(TTpaTTiyhs  Tov  Upov  in  tiie  Gospels  and  Acts. 
The  guard  in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved 
regularly  from  the  cohort  quartered  in  the  wapefi- 
/80A.17,  and  hence  the  plural  form  o-Tparriyol  is 
sometimes  used,  the  officers,  like  the  privates,  being 
changed  every  watch ;  although  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  have 
been  selected  for  the  service  from  possessing  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  customs,  or  skill 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides  the  cohort  of 
regular  legionaries  there  was  probably  an  equal 
number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  service  acted 
as  the  "supports"  {Se^ioXd^ot,  corerers  of  the 
right  flank.  Acts  xxiii.  23)  of  the  former,  and  there 
were  also  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry;  although  it 
seems  likely  that  both  these  and  the  local  troops 
had  separate  barracks  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
Trape/uL^oAr),  or  praetorian  camp,  was  appropriated 
to  tiie  Roman  cohort.  The  ordinary  police  of  the 
Temple  and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  ofiiicials,  whose  attendants 
(irn-ripeTai)  were  provided  with  dirks  and  clubs, 
but  without  the  regular  armor  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legionaries.  When  the  latter  were  required 
to  assist  this  gendarmerie,  either  from  the  appre- 
hension of  serious  tumult,  or  because  the  service 
was  one  of  great  importance,  the  Jews  would  apply 
to  the  officer  in  command  at  the  Antonia,  who 
would  act  so  far  under  their  orders  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  in  a  manufacturing  town 
does  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  magistrate  at  the 
time  of  a  riot  (Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24).  But  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  or  of  regular  scourging,  rested 
only  vifith  the  prajtor,  or  the  person  representing 
him  and  commissioned  by  him.  This  power,  and 
that  which  would  always  go  with  it,  —  the  right  to 
press  whatever  men  or  things  were  required  by  the 
public  exigencies,  —  appears  to  be  denoted  by  the 
term  i^ovrrla,  a  term  perhaps  the  translation  of 
the  Latin  iinperium,  and  certainly  its  equivalent. 
It  was  inherent  in  the  prietor  or  his  representa- 
tives —  hence  themselves  popularly  called  e^ovariai, 
or  i^ouffiai  inrfprepai  (Rom.  xiii.  1,  3) — and 
would  be  communicated  to  all  military  officers  in 
command  of  detached  posts,  such  as  the  centurion 
at  Gapernaum,  who  describes  himself  as  possessing 
summary  powc-rs  of  this  kind  because  he  was  vw' 
f^ouaia,  covered  by  the  privilege  of  the  imperium 
(.Matt.  viii.  9).  The  forced  purveyances  (Matt.  v. 
40),  the  requisitions  for  baggage  animals  (Matt.  v. 
41),  the  summary  punishments  following  transgres- 
sion of  orders  (Matt.  v.  39)  incident  to  a  military 
occupation  of  the  country,  of  course  must  have  been 
:i  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to  the  peasantry 
along  the  lines  of  the  military  roads,  even  when 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  officers  might 
be  exercised  with  moderation.  But  such  a  state 
of  things  also  afforded  constant  opportunities  to  an 
unprincipled  soldier  to  extort  money  under  the 
pretense  of  a  loan,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from 
personal  services  which  he  was  competent  to  insist 
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Upon,  or  as  a  bribe  to  buy  off  the  prosecution  of 
some  vexatious  cliartje  before  a  military  tribunal 
(Matt.  V.  42;   Luke  iii.  14). 

The  relations  of  the  military  to  the  civil  author- 
ities in  Jerusalem  come  out  very  clearly  from  the 
history  of  the  Crucifixion.  When  Judas  first  makes 
his  proposition  to  betra}'  Jesus  to  the  chief  priests, 
a  conference  is  held  lietween  them  and  the  arpa- 
TTjyoi  as  to  the  mode  of  efi'ectinw  the  object  (Luke 
xxii.  4).  The  plan  involved  the  assenibla;;e  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Jews  by  ni^ht,  and  Honian 
jealousy  forbade  such  a  thing,  except  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  military  officer.  An  arrangement  was 
accordingly  made  for  a  militarj'  force,  which  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  the  Antonia.  At  the 
appointed  hour  Judas  comes  and  takes  with  him 
"  the  troops  "  "  together  with  a  number  of  police 
(uirripfTas)  under  the  orders  of  the  high-priests 
and  Pharisees  (John  xviii.  ."J).  When  the  appre- 
hension of  Jesus  takes  place,  however,  there  is 
scarcely  any  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  mil- 
itary. Matthew  and  JIark  altogether  ignore  their 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceeding.  From  St. 
Luke's  account  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  mili- 
tary conmiander  posted  his  men  outside  tlie  garden, 
and  entered  himself  with  the  Jewish  authorities 
(xxii.  52).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
nnder  the  circumstances.  It  was  tlie  business  of 
tlie  Jewish  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  of- 
fender, and  of  the  Roman  officer  to  take  care 
that  the  proceeding  led  to  no  breach  of  the  pulilic 
peace.  But  when  appreliended,  tlie  Roman  officer 
liecame  responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  offender, 
and  accordingly  he  would  at  once  chain  him  by  the 
wrists  to  two  soldiers  (Acts  xxi.  33)  and  carry  him 
oft'.  Here  St.  John  accordingly  gives  another 
glimpse  of  the  presence  of  the  military:  "the 
troops  theJi,  rind  the  chiliarch  and  the  officers  of 
the  .lews  apprehended  Jesus,  and  put  him  in  bonds 
and  led  him  away,  first  of  all  to  Amias  "  (xviii.  12). 
The  insults  which  St.  Luke  mentions  (xxii.  03), 
are  apparently  the  barbarous  sport  of  the  rnffiaidy 
soldiers  and  police  while  waiting  with  their  prisoner 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  hall  of 
Caiaphas;  but  the  blows  inflicted  are  those  with 
the  vine-stick,  which  the  centurions  carried,  and 
with  which  they  struck  the  soldiers  on  the  head 
and  face  (Juvenal,  S(Xi.  viii.  247),  not  a  flagellation 
by  the  hands  of  lictors. 

When  Jesus  was  condenmed  by  the  .Sanhedrim 
and  accordingly  sent  to  Pilate,  the  Jewish  officials 
certainly  expected  that  no  inquiry  woulil  be  made 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  that  Jesus  would 
be  sim[)ly  recei\ed  as  a  convict  on  the  authority 
of  his  own  countrymen's  tribunal,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
executed.  They  are  obviously  surprised  at  the 
question,  "  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this 
man?"  and  at  the  apparition  of  the  governor  him- 
self outside  tlie  precinct  of  the  pra'torium.  The 
cheapness  in  which  he  had  held  the  life  of  the 
native  population  on  a  former  occasion  (Luke  xiii. 
1),  must  have  led  them  to  expect  a  totally  diflferent 
course  from  him.  His  scrupulosity,  most  extraor- 
dinary in  any  Roman,  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  Ihe  reckle.ssness  of  the  commander  who  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  put  St.  Paul  to  torture,  simply 
to  ascertain  why  it  was  that  so  violent  an  attack 


a  Called  Tqv  inveifiav,  although  of  course  only  a  de- 
cachmen    from  the  cohort. 
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was  made  on  him  by  the  crowd  (Acts  xxii.  24) 
Yet  this  latter  is  undoul)ted]y  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  conquerors 
of  Judaea  in  reference  to  the  conquered.  The  or- 
dering the  execution  of  a  native  criminal  would,  in 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  have  been 
regarded  by  a  Roman  magnate  as  a  simply  minis- 
terial act,  —  one  which  indeed  only  he  was  com- 
petent to  perform,  but  of  which  the  performance 
was  unworthy  of  a  second  thought.  It  is  probable 
that  the  hesitation  of  Pilate  was  due  rather  to  a 
superstitious  fear  of  his  wife's  dream,  than  to  a 
sense  of  justice  or  a  feeling  of  humanity  towards 
an  individual  of  a  despised  race;  at  any  rate  such 
an  explanation  is  more  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  his  class  in 
that  age. 

When  at  last  Pilate's  effort  to  save  Jesus  was 
defeated  by  the  determination  of  the  Jews  to  claim 
Barabbas,  and  he  had  testified,  by  washing  his 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  he  did 
not  consent  to  the  judgment  passed  on  the  prisoner 
by  the  Sanhedrim,  but  must  be  regarded  as  per- 
forming a  merely  ministerial  act,  —  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  formal  infliction  of  the  approjjriste 
penalty.  His  lictors  take  Jesus  and  inflict  the 
punishment  of  scourging  upon  Him  in  the  presence 
of  all  (Matt,  xxvii.  26).  This,  in  the  Roman  idea, 
was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  had  Jesus  not  been  an  alien,  his  head 
would  have  been  struck  off  by  the  lictors  imme- 
diately afterwards.  But  cfucifixion  being  the  cus- 
tomary jHuiishment  in  that  case,  a  different  course 
Ijecomes  necessary.  The  execution  must  take  place 
by  the  hands  of  the  military,  and  Jesus  is  handed 
over  from  the  lictors  to  these.  I'hey  take  Him 
into  the  praetorium,  and  muster  Me  wliole  cohort  — 
not  merely  that  portion  which  is  on  duty  at  the 
time  (Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16).  While  a 
centurion's  guard  is  being  told  oflT  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  Jesus  and  the  two  criminals,  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  divert  themselves  in  mocking  the 
reputed  King  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  28-30; 
Mark  xv.  17-111;  John  xix.  2-3),  Pilate,  who  in 
the  mean  time  has  gone  in,  being  probably  a  witness 
of  the  pitiable  spectacle.  His  wife's  dream  still 
haunts  liim,  and  although  he  has  already  delivered 
Jesus  over  to  execution,  and  what  is  taking  place 
is  merely  the  ordinary  course,*  he  comes  out  again 
to  the  people  to  protest  that  he  is  passive  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  must  take  the  prisoner,  there 
before  their  eyes  in  the  garb  of  mockery,  and  crucify 
Him  (.lulm  xix.  4-6).  On  their  reply  that  Jesus 
had  asserted  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Pilate's 
fears  are  still  more  roused,  and  at  last  he  is  only 
nduced  to  go  on  with  the  military  execution,  for 
which  he  is  himself  res])onsible,  by  the  threat  of  a 
;harge  of  treason  against  Caesar  in  the  event  of 
lis  not  doing  so  (John  xix.  7-13).  Sitting  then 
solemnly  on  the  bemn,  and  producing  Jesus,  who 
in  the  mean  time  has  had  his  own  clothes  put  upon 
Him,  he  formally  delivers  Him  up  to  be  crucified  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
acting  solely  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
emperor  (.lolin  xix.  1.3-16). 

The  centurion's  guard  now  proceed  with  the  pris- 
oners to  Golgotha,  Jesus  himself  carrying  the  cross- 
piece  of  wood  to  which  his  hands  were  to  be  nailed. 


b  Herod's  guard  had    pur.sued  precisely  the   same 
brutal  conduct  just  before. 
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Weak  from  loss  of  blood,  the  result  of  the  scourrjing, 
He  is  uiialile  to  i)roceed;  but  just  as  they  are  leav- 
ing the  ;,'ate  tliey  meet  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and 
at  once  use  the  military  right  of  jjressing  (ayya.- 
peveif)  him  for  the  public  service.  Arrived  at  the 
spot,  four  soldiers  are  told  off  for  the  business  of 
the  executioner,  the  remainder  keeping  the. ground. 
Two  would  be  required  to  hold  the  hands,  and  a 
third  the  feet,  while  the  fourth  drove  in  the  nails. 
Hence  the  distribution  of  the  garments  into  four 
parts.  'I'he  centurion  in  command,  the  principal 
Jewish  officials  and  their  acquaintance  (hence  prob- 
ably St.  John  xviii.  15).  and  the  nearest  relations 
of  Jesus  (John  xix.  2(),  27),  might  naturally  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  cordon  —  a  square  of  perhaps  100 
yards  The  people  would  be  kept  outside  of  this, 
but  the  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to  read  tlie 
title,  "  Jesus  the  Nazarcne,  the  King  of  the  Jews," 
or  at  any  rate  to  gather  its  tjeneral  meaning."  The 
whole  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  and  the  women  who 
had  followed  Him  from  Galilee  —  too  much  afflicted 
to  mix  with  the  crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  too  numerous  to  obtain  admission  inside  the 
cordon  —  looked  on  from  a  distance  (a-rrli  fiuKpSd^v), 
doubtless  from  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Kedron''  —  a  distance  of  not  more  than  600  or 
700  yards,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  view  of  the 
site  of  Golgotha.'^  The  vessel  containing  vinegar 
(John  xix.  21))  was  set  witldn  the  cordon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain 
under  arms  (Matt,  xxvii.  36)  until  the  death  of  the 
prisoners,  the  centurion  in  command  being  respon- 
sible for  their  not  being  taken  down  alive.  Had 
the  Jews  not  been  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the 
bodies,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  eyes  of  the  people 
corning  in  from  the  country  on  the  following  day, 
the  troops  would  have  been  relieved  at  the  end  of 
their  watch,  and  their  place  supplied  liy  others  un- 
til death  took  place.  The  jealousy  with  wliich  any 
interference  with  the  regular  course  of  a  military 
execution  was  regarded  appears  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  Pilate  —  not  to  the  centurion  — 
to  have  the  prisoners  dispatched  by  breaking  their 
legs.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty  other  sol- 
diers were  dispatched  (xix.  32),  not  merely  permis- 
sion given  to  the  Jews  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed. Kven  for  the  watching  of  the  sepidchre 
recourse  is  had  to  Pilate,  who  bids  the  applicants 
"take  a  guard  "'  (Matt,  xxvii.  6-5),  which  they  do, 
and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analogous  to  that  practiced 
in  the  custody  of  the  sacred  robes  of  the  high-priest 
in  the  Antonia  (Joseph.  Aiit.  xv.  11,  §  4). 

The  Praetorian  camp  at  Pome,  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Phil.  i.  13),  was  erected  by  the  emperor 
'I'iberius,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus.  He- 
fore  that  time  the  guards  were  billeted  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  outside  the  walls,  at 
some  distance  short  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  so 
near  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road, 
that  Nero,  in  his  tiight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them 

«  The  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  cor- 
rect, as  the  four  Evangelists  give  four  different 
forms. 

t>  *  It  is  impossible  to  be  so  precise  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  place  of  the  crucifixion.  H. 

c  The  two  first  Evangelists  name  Mary  Magdalene 
among  these  women  (Matt  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40). 
St.  John  names  her,  together  with  the  Lord's  mother, 
and  Mary  Clopas,  as  at  the  side  of  the  cross. 

d  See  the  well-known  lines  :  — 

"  Permitte.'  ipsis  expendere  Numiuibus,  quid 
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to  the  house  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  which  was  sit- 
uate<l  between  the  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the  sol- 
diers within  for  Galba,  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
the  houses  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  as  to  reach 
it  (Tacitus,  AnriaL  iv.  2;  Suetonius,  Tib.  37,  Ne 
nm.  48;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  5).  From  the  first,  build- 
ings must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers  and 
others.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  permitted 
for  the  space  of  two  years  to  lodge,  so  to  speak, 
"within  the  rules"  of  the  Prretorium  (Acts  xxviii. 
30),  although  still  under  the  custody  of  a  soldier. 

J.  W.  B. 

PRAYER.      The  words  generally  used  in   the 

O.   r.  are  HSniH   (from  root  ^^H,  "  to  incline," 

"to  be  gracious,"  whence  in   tlithp.   "to  entreat 

grace   or    mercy"):     LXX.    (generally),    Serjo-iy: 

Vulg.  (k'preciitio:  and  Hv'pri  (from  root  ^7^> 
"to  judge,"  whence  in  Hithp.  "to  seek  judg- 
ment"): LXX.  Trpoaevxv-  ^"'s-  orii/io.  The 
latter  is  u.sed  to  express  intercessory  prayer.  The 
two  words  point  to  the  two  chief  olijects  sought  in 
prayer,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  right  and  truth, 
and  the  gift  of  mercy. 

The  olyect  of  this  afticle  will  be  to  touch  briefly 
on  (1.)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  prayer;  (2.)  its  directions  as  to  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  prayer;  (3.)  its  types  and 
examples  of  prajer. 

(1.)  Scripture  does  not  give  any  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  which  attaches  to  prayer. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  its  real  efficacy 
arises  chiefly  from  two  sources :  from  the  lielief  that 
man  lives  under  general  laws,  which  in  all  cases 
nmst  be  fulfilled  unalterably;  and  the  opposing  be- 
lief that  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need 
pray  for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  difficulty 
is  even  increased  when  we  substitute  the  lielief  in  a 
Personal  God  for  the  sense  of  an  Impersonal  Des- 
tiny;  since  not  only  does  the  predestination  of  God 
seem  to  render  prayer  useless,  but  his  wisdom  and 
love,  giving  freely  to  man  all  that  is  good  for  him, 
appear  to  make  it  needless. 

The  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  philosophy,  the 
former  element  being  far  the  more  importiint:  the 
logical  inference  from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
uselessness  of  prayer.^/  But  the  universal  instinct 
of  prayer,  being  too  strong  for  such  reasoning,  gen- 
erally exacted  as  a  compromise  the  use  of  prayer  for 
good  in  the  abstract  (the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano");  a  compromise  theoretically  lialjle  to  the 
same  difficulties,  but  wholesome  in  its  practical 
effect.  A  far  more  dangerous  compromise  was  that 
adopted  by  some  philosophers,  »ather  than  by  m.an- 
kind  at  large,  which  separated  internal  spiritual 
growth  from  the  external  circumstances  which  give 
scope  thereto  and  claimed  the  former  as  belonging 
entirely  to  man,  while  allowing  the  latter  to  be  gifts 
of  the  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  fit  objects  of  prayer.* 

Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quani  sibi." 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  346-349. 
And  the  older  quotation,  referred  to  by  Plato  (Ale.  ii 
154) :  — 

Zcu  /SatriAev,   ra  fiev  icrdKa  Kol  eu;(0(U.eVoi!  ical 

'Aji/Lii  SiSov  TO.  Se  Beiva  koI  euxo/u.e'>'Oi9  aira.\e^e, 
e  "Sell  s:itis  est  orare  .Tovem,  quae  donat  et  auferC 
Det  vitjim,  dot  opes  ;  aequuui  mi  animum  ipse  parabo.'- 
Hoa.  E/}.  i.  xviii.  Ill;  comp. 
Oic    Ve  Nut.  Deor.  iii.  36 
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The  most  obvious  escape  from  these  difficulties  is 
to  fall  back  on  the  mere  suljeetixe  efiect  of  prayer, 
and  to  suppose  that  its  only  object  is  to  produce  on 
the  mind  that  consciousness  of  dependence  which 
leads  to  faith,  and  that  sense  of  God's  protection 
and  mercy  which  fosters  love.  These  being  the 
conditions  of  receiving,  or  at  least  of  rightly  enter- 
ing into,  God's  blessings,  it  is  thought  that  in  its 
encouragement  of  them  all  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
prayer  consist. 

Now  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spirit- 
ual influence,  it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter  diffi- 
culty, does  not  so  entirely  solve  that  part  of  the 
mystery  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  God.  It 
places  it  clearly  before  us,  and  emphasizes  most 
strongly  those  doctrines  on  which  the  difficulty 
turns.  The  reference  of  all  events  and  actions  to 
the  will  or  permission  of  God,  and  of  all  blessings 
to  his  free  grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  idea  of  all 
its  parts,  historical,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal;  and 
this  general  idea  is  expressly  dwelt  upon  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  subject  of  prayer.  The  principle 
that  our  "  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things 
we  have  need  of  liefore  we  ask  Him,"  is  not  only 
enunciated  in  plain  terms  by  our  Lord,  but  is  at  all 
times  implied  in  the  very  form  and  nature  of  all 
Scriptural  prayers;  and  moreover,  the  ignorance  of 
man,  who  "  knows  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he 
ought,"  and  his  consequent  need  of  the  Divine 
guidance  in  prayer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal  ear- 
nestness. Yet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand 
the  instinct  of  prayer  is  solenndy  sanctioned  and 
enforced  in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective 
effect  asserted,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is 
both  itnplied  and  e.xpressed  in  the  plainest  terms. 
As  we  are  bidden  to  pray  for  general  spiritual  bless- 
ings, in  which  instance  it  might  seem  as  if  prayer 
were  simply  a  means  of  preparing  the  heart,  and 
so  making  it  capable  of  receiving  them ;  so  also  are 
we  encouraged  to  ask  special  blessings,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thus  (and  thus 
only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  others,  equally  special  and  confident,  in  trust 
that  an  effect,  which  in  this  case  cannot  possibly 
be  subjective  to  ourselves,  will  be  granted  to  our 
prayers.  The  command  is  enforced  by  direct 
promises,  such  as  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (j\latt.  vii.  7,  8),  of  the  clearest  and  most 
comprehensive  character;  by  the  example  of  all 
saints  and  of  orir  Lord  Himself;  and  by  historical 
records  of  such  effect  as  granted  to  prayer  again 
and  again. 

Tlius,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the 
two  apparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasized,  be- 
cause they  are  needful  to  man's  conception  of  his 
relation  to  God ;  their  reconcilement  is  not,  per- 
haps cannot  be,  fully  revealed.  For,  in  fact,  it  is 
involved  in  that  inscrutable  mystery  which  attends 
on  the  conception  of  any  free  action  of  man  as  neces- 
sary for  the  working  out  of  the  general  laws  of 
God's  unchangeable  will. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  implied  that  such 
a  reconcilement  exists,  and  that  all  the  apparently 
isolated  and  independent  exertions  of  man's  spirit 
in  prayer  are  in  some  way  perfectly  subordinated  to 

he  One  supreme  will  c/  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  his  scheme  of  Providence.  This  follows  from  the 
condition,  expressed  or  miderstood  in  every  prayer, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  It  is  seen  in 
the  distinction  between  the  granting  of  our  peti- 
tions (which  is  not  absolutely  promised),  and  the 
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certain  answer  of  blessing  to  all  faithful  prayer;  a 
distinction  exemplified  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's  prayer 
against  the  '•  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  of  our  Lord's 
own  agony  in  Gethsemane.  It  is  distinctly  enun- 
ciated by  St.  John  (1  .lohn  v.  14,  15):  "  If  we  ask 
any  thing  accordiny  to  Ids  will,  He  heareth  us:  and 
if  we  know  that  He  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we 
know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of 
Him." 

It  is  also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery 
lies  in  the  fact  of  man's  spiritual  unity  with  God 
in  Christ,  and  of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  true  and  prevailing  prayer  is  to  be  of- 
fered "in  the  name  of  Christ"  (John  xiv.  13,  xv. 
IG,  xvi.  23-27),  that  is,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his 
Atonement,  but  also  in  dependence  on  his  interces- 
sion ;  which  is  therefore  as  a  central  influence,  act- 
ing on  all  prayers  offered,  to  throw  off'  whatever 
in  them  is  evil,  and  give  efficacy  to  all  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  will.  So  also  is  it 
said  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
each  individual  mind,  that  while  "  we  know  not 
what  to  pray  for,'"  the  indwelling  ''  Spirit  makes 
intercession  for  the  saints,  according  1u  the  will  of 
God"  (Kom.  viii.  26,  27).  Here,  as  probably  in 
all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul  is  to  free  agents,  what  the  laws  of  nature  are 
to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power  which  har- 
monizes free  individual  action  with  the  universal 
will  of  God.  The  mystery  of  prayer,  therefore,  like 
all  others,  is  seen  to  be  resolved  into  that  great 
central  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  the  communion  of 
man  with  God  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  Ue- 
yond  this  we  cannot  go. 

(2.)  There  are  no  directions  as  to  prayer  given 
in  the  Mosaic  Law:  the  duty  is  rather  taken  for 
granted,  as  an  adjunct  to  sacrifice,  than  enforced  or 
elaborated.  The  Temple  is  emphatically  designated 
as  "  the  House  of  Prayer  "  (Is.  hi.  7);  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  if  "  He  who  hears  prayer  "  (Ps.  Ixv. 
2)  there  manifested  his  special  presence;  and  the 
prayer  of  Solomon  offered  at  its  consecration  (1  K. 
viii.  30,  35,  38)  implies  that  in  it  were  off'ered, 
both  the  private  prayers  of  each  single  man,  and 
the  public  prayers  of  all  Israel. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning, public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  public 
sacrifice,  whether  propitiatory  or  eucharistic,  as 
regularly  as  the  incense,  which  was  the  synibol  of 
prayer  (see  Ps.  cxli.  2;  Key.  vii.  3,  4).  Such  a 
practice  is  alluded  to  as  common,  in  Luke  i.  10; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking  form  (Deut. 
xxvi.  12-15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew  into 
a  regular  service,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the 
Synagogue. 

But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple, 
at  regular  hours  if  possible,  for  private  prayer  (see 
Luke  xviii.  10;  Acts  iii.  1);  and  those  who  were 
absent  were  wont  to  "  open  their  windows  towards 
Jerusalem,"  and  pray  "towards"  the  placfr  of 
God's  Presence  (1  K.  viii.  40-49;  Dan.  vi.  10: 
Ps.  V.  7,  xxviii.  2;  cxxxviii.  2).  The  desire  to  do 
this  was  possibly  one  reason,  independently  of  other 
and  more  obvious  ones,  why  the  house-top  or 
the  mountain-top  wei'e  chosen  places  of  private 
prayer. 

The  regular  hours  of  prayer  seem  to  have  been 
three  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10),  "the  evening," 
that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iu.  1,  x.  3),  the  hour 
of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Dan.  ix.  21);  the  "morn- 
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inf,"  that  is,  the  third  hour  (Acts  ii.  15),  that  of 
the  morning  sacrifice;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or 
•'  noonday."  To  these  would  naturally  be  added 
some  prayer  at  rising  and  lying  down  to  sleep;  and 
thence  might  easily  be  de\eloped  (by  the  love  of 
the  mystic  number  seven),  the  "seven  times  a 
day  "  of  Vs.  cxix.  104,  if  tliis  is  to  be  literally 
understood,  and  the  seven  hours  of  prayer  of  the 
ancient  church.  Some  at  least  of  these  hours 
seem  to  have  been  generally  observed  liy  religious 
men  in  private  prayer  at  home,  or  in  the  midst 
of  their  occupation  and  in  the  streets  (Matt.  vi. 
5).  Grace  before  meat  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  equally  common  practice  (see  Matt.  xv.  36; 
Acts  xxvii.  o5). 

The  posture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  most  often  standing  (1  S.am.  i.  26 ;  Matt, 
vi.  5;  Mark  xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11);  unless  the 
prayer  were  offered  with  especial  solemnity,  and 
humiliation,  which  was  naturally  expressed  by 
kneeling  (1  K.  viii.  54;  conip.  2  Chr.  vi.  13;  Ezr. 
ix.  5;  Ps.  xcv.  6;  Dan.  vi.  10);  or  prostration 
(Josh.  vii.  6;  1  K.  xviii.  42;  Neh.  viii.  6).  The 
hands  were  "lifted  up,"  or  "spread  out"  before 
the  Lord  (Ps.  xxviii.  2,  cxxxiv.  2;  Ex.  ix.  33,  &c., 
&c.).  In  the  Christian  Church  no  posture  is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  excepting  that  of  kneeling; 
see  Acts  vii.  60  (St.  Stephen);  Ix.  40  (St.  Peter); 
XX.  36,  xxi.  5  (St.  Paul);  perhaps  from  imitation 
of  the  example  of  our  Lord  in  Gethsemane  (on 
which  occasion  alone  his  posture  in  prayer  is  re- 
corded). In  after-times,  as  is  well  known,  this 
posture  was  varied  by  the  custom  of  standing  in 
prayer  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  during  the  period 
from  Easter  to  Whit-Sunday,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate his  resurrection,  and  our  spiritual  resur- 
rection in  Him. 

(3.)  The  only  form  of  prayer  given  for  per- 
petual use  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi. 
5-15,  connected  with  the  offering  of  tithes  and 
first-fruits,  and  containing  in  simple  form  the  im- 
portant elements  of  prayer,  acknowledgment  of 
God's  mercy,  self-dedication,  and  prayer  for  futiu'e 
blessing.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  three- 
fold blessing  of  Num.  vi.  24-20,  couched  as  it  is 
in  a  precatory  form ;  and  the  short  prayers  of 
Moses  (Num.  x.  35.  30)  at  the  moving  and  resting 
of  tlie  cloud,  the  former  of  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  68th  Psalm. 

Indeed  the  forms  given,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
preservation  and  constant  u.se,  are  rather  hymns  or 
songs  than  prayers  properly  so  called,  altiiough  they 
often  contain  supplication.  Scattered  through  the 
historical  books,  we  have  the  Song  of  Mo-ies,  tauyhl 
to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43);  his 
less  important  son^s  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  xv.  1-19)  and  at  the  springing  out  of  the 
water  (Num.  xxi.  17,  18):  tiie  Song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  (.ludg.  v.);  tiie  Song  of  Hannah  in  1 
Sam.  ii  1-10  (the  effect  of  which  is  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Magnificat);  and  the  Song  of  David 
(Ps.  xviii.)  singled  out  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  But  after 
David's  time,  the  existence  and  use  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  poetical  form  of  the  Prophetic  books,  and 
of  the  prayers  which  they  contain,  must  have 
tended  to  fix  this  Psalmic  character  on  all  Jewish 
prayer.  The  effect  is  seen  plainly  in  the  form  of 
Hezekiah's  pravers  in  2  K.  xix.  15-19;  Is.  xxxviii. 
9-20. 

But  of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  the 
two  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Solomon  at  the  | 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  23-53),  and 
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of  Joshua  the  hirjh-priest,  and  his  colleagues,  aftei 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  ix.  5-38)."  The  former  is  a 
prayer  for  (4od's  presence  with  his  people  in  time 
of  national  defeat  (vv.  33,  34),  famine  or  pestilence 
(35-37),  war  (44,  45),  and  captivity  (46-50),  and 
with  each  individual  Jew  and  stranger  (41-43) 
who  may  worship  in  the  Temple.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  recital  of  all  God's  blessings  to  the  children 
of  Israel  from  Abraham  to  the  Captivity,  a  con- 
fession of  their  continual  sins,  and  a  fresh  dedica- 
tion of  themselves  to  the  Covenant.  It  is  clear 
that  both  are  likely  to  have  exercised  a  strong 
liturgical  influence,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  public  prayer  in  the  Temple,  already  i-eferred 
to,  had  in  our  Lord's  time  grown  into  a  kind  of 
liturgy.  Before  and  during  the  sacrifice  there  was 
a  prayer  that  (iod  would  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
love  and  fear  Him ;  then  a  repeating  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  of  the  pass.ages  written  on 
their  phylacteries  [Frontlets]  ;  next  three  or  four 
prayers,  and  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God ;  and  the 
blessing  from  Num.  vi.  24-26,  "  The  Lord  ble.ss 
thee,"  etc.,  closed  this  service.  Afterwards,  at  the 
offering  of  the  meat-offering,  there  followed  the 
singing  of  psalms,  regularly  fixed  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  or  specially  appointed  for  the  great  festi- 
vals (see  Bingham,  b.  xiii.  ch.  v.  sect.  4).  A  some- 
what similar  liturgy  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
Synagogue  worship,  in  which  there  was  a  regular 

minister,  as  the  leader  of  prayer  (~1^3»n  H^btt', 

"  legatus  ecelesire  ");  and  public  prayer,  as  well  as 
private,  was  the  special  object  of  the  Proseuchw. 
It  appears  also,  from  the  question  of  the  disciples 
in  Luke  xi.  1,  and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the 
chief  teachers  of  the  day  gave  special  forms  of 
prayer  to  their  disciples,  as  the  badge  of  their  dis- 
cipleship  and  the  best  fruits  of  their  learning. 

All  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer:  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that 
of  his  prayer  in  (iethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer 
recorded  l)y  St.  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the  beginning  of 
his  great  work  of  intercession.  The  first  is  the 
comprehensive  type  of  the  simplest  and  most  uni- 
versal prayer;  the  second  justifies  prayers  for 
special  blessings  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  them 
by  perfect  resignation  to  God's  will;  the  last, 
dwelling  as  it  does  on  the  knowledge  and  glorifica- 
tion of  God,  and  the  communion  of  man  with  Him, 
as  the  one  olject  of  prayer  and  life,  is  the  type  of 
the  highest  and  most  spiritual  devotion.  The 
Lord's  Prnyer  has  given  the  form  and  tone  of  all 
ordinary  Christian  prayer;  it  has  fixed,  .as  its  lead- 
ing principles,  simjJicity  and  confidence  in  Our 
Father,  community  of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and 
practical  reference  to  our  own  life;  it  has  shown, 
as  its  true  oljects,  first  the  glory  of  God,  and  next 
the  needs  of  in'.iu.  To  the  intercessory  prayer,  we 
miiy  trace  up  its  transcendental  element,  its  desire 
of  th.at  communion  through  love  with  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is  the  secret  of  all  individual  holi- 
ne.ss,  and  of  all  community  with  men. 

The  influence  of  these  pr.ayers  is  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Epistles  (see 
Eph.  iii.  14-21:  Ilom.  x\i.  25-27;  Phil.  i.  3-11; 
Col.  i.  9-15;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21;  1  Pet.  v.  10,  11, 
ifec),  tlian  in  those  recorded  in  the  .\cts.  The 
p\iblic  prayer,  which  from  the  beginning  became 
the  principle  of  life  and  unity  in  the  Church  (see 


«  To  these  may  be  added  Pan.  ix.  4-19. 
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Acts  ii.  42;  and  conip.  i.  2-1,  25,  iv.  24-30,  vi.  6, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  2,  3,  xvi.  25,  xx.  36,  xxi.  5),  altliough 
tloulitless  always  including  the  Lord's  Prayer,  prob- 
ably in  the  first  instance  took  much  of  its  form 
dtid  style  from  the  prayers  of  the  synagogues. 
The  only  form  given  (besides  the  very  short  one 
of  Acts  i.  24,  25),  dwelling  as  it  does  (Acts  iv.  24- 
30)  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  in  tlieir  appli- 
cation to  our  Lord,  seems  to  mark  this  connection. 
It  was  probably  by  degrees  that  they  assumed  the 
distinctively  Christian  character. 

In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted  and  granted  by 
God,  we  observe,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to 
the  period  of  his  dispensation  to  which  they  be- 
long. In  the  patriarchal  period,  they  lia\e  the 
simple  and  childlike  tone  of  domestic  supplication 
for  the  simple  and  apparently  trivial  incidents  of 
domestic  life.  Such  are  the  praters  of  Abraham 
for  children  (Gen.  xv.  2,  3);  for  Ishmael  (xvii.  18); 
of  Isaac  for  Kebekah  (xxv.  21);  of  Abraham's 
servant  in  Mesopotamia  (xxiv.  12-14);  although 
sometimes  they  take  a  wider  range  in  intercession, 
as  with  Abraham  for  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii.  23-32), 
and  for  Abimelech  (xx.  7,  17).  In  the  Mosaic 
period  they  assume  a  more  solemn  tone  and  a 
national  bearing;  chiefly  that  of  direct  intercession 
for  the  chosen  people;  as  by  Jloses  (Num.  xi.  2, 
xii.  13,  xxi.  7);  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  5,  xii.  19, 
23);  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  17,  18);  by  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xix.  15-lS));  by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  4; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  20);  by  Daniel  (Dan.  i.x.  20,  21):  or 
of  prayer  for  national  victory,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  11);  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  6-12).  More 
rarely  are  they  for  individuals,  as  in  the  prajer  of 
Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  12);  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  his 
sickness  (2  K.  xx.  2);  the  intercession  of  Samuel 
for  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  11,  35),  &c.  A  special  class 
are  those  which  precede  and  refer  to  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  power;  as  by  Moses  (Ex.  viii.  12,  30, 
xv.  25);  by  Elijah  at  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  20) 
and  Carmel  (1  K.  xviii.  36,  37);  by  Elisha  at 
Shunem  (2  K.  iv.  33)  and  Dothan  (vi.  17,  18); 
by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xx.  11);  by  St.  Peter  for  Tabitha 
(Acts  ix.  40);  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  (James 
V.  14,  15,  16).  In  the  New  Testament  they  have 
a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing;  such  as  the 
prayer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and  grace 
(.\cts  iv.  24-30);  of  the  Apostles  for  their  Sa- 
maritan converts  (viii  15);  of  Cornelius  for  guid- 
ance (x.  4,  31);  of  the  Church  for  St.  Peter  (xii. 
5);  of  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  (xvi.  25);  of  St.  Paul 
against  the  thorn  in  the  flesh, answered,  although 
not  granted  (2  Cor.  xii.  7-9),  &c.  It  would  seem 
the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to  encourage  all 
prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in  all  relations, 
and  for  all  righteous  objects.  A.  B. 

*  PREACHING.  The  word  "  preach  "  is 
derived  through  the  French  precher  from  the  Latin 
prcedicrire.  As  such  it  means  primarily  to  pub- 
lish or  proclaim  by  public  authority,  as  a  herald  or 
crier  (pra;co),  and  answers  to  the  Greek  Krjpvaaw, 
properly,  to  proclaim  as  a  herald  {Kr\pvi),  and  then 
in  general  simply  to  proclaim,  publis/t,  as  one  act- 
ing by  authority.  This  latter,  the  common  class- 
ical meaning  of  K-npvacrcii,  is  its  frequent  meaning 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Gospels  it  rarely, 
if  at  all,  appears  in  any  other  than  its  simple 
classical  signification,  and  such,  therefore,  in  the 
Gospels  at  least,  is  the  uniform  meaning  of  its  cor- 
responding "preach."  Thus  (Matt.  iii.  1),  "John 
the  Baptist,  preaching,"   i.  e.   making  proclama- 
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tion,in  the  wilderness  of  Judfea  (iv.  23);  "preach- 
ing the  Gospel,"  i.  e.,  proclaiming  the  glad  news 
"of  the  kingdom;"  (x.  27)  "that  preach  ye," 
i.  e.  proclaim,  "  on  the  house-tops."  Gradually, 
however,  the  word  Kripvaaco,  from  its  frequent  spe- 
cial use,  came  to  take,  like  many  other  New  Testa- 
ment words  (as  (vayyfKiov,  awoffToAos,  iiriffKo 
Troj,  Sia/coroj),  a  specific  and  half  technical  relig- 
ious sense.  Hence  in  the  Epistles  it  appears  partly 
in  its  proper  sense,  as  (I!om.  x.  14),  "  How  shall 
they  hear  without  one  to  make  proclamation  (toO 
Kr\p{)(T(Tovros)'i ''  and  partly  as  a  half  technical 
term  denotes  the  proclaiming  of  salvation  without 
the  added  substantive.  Thus  the  "  foolishness  of 
preaching"'  is  the  foolishness  (in  the  judgment  of 
human  wisdom)  of  proclaiming  salvation  through 
the  cross,  and  (1  Pet.  iii.  19)  the  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  whatever  the  form  and  locality 
of  the  preaching,  is  undoubtedly  the  proclaiming 
of  salvation  and  not  of  judgment.  In  this  sense 
the  word  approximates  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  idea  of  the  English  "  preach,"  though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  strictly  a  religious  word,  and  never 
perhaps  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  set  formal 
discourse,  which  is  so  commonly  implied  in  the 
English  word. 

"Preach,"  however,  is  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  to  translate  other  words  besides  Krjpva- 
(Tw.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  renderirjg  of 
AaAe'o),  to  speak;  once  of  Sia^YeAAco,  to  announce 
abroad,  to  spi-ead  neirs  (Luke  ix.  60);  twice  of 
SiaXeyo/xat,  to  discourse  (Acts  xx.  7,  9);  three  or 
four  times  of  KarayyeWco,  to  announce  Ihorour/hly 
(as  Acts  iv.  2);  and  frequently  of  euayyeKiCofxai, 
to  bring  good  news,  or  glad  tidings,  but  trans- 
lated, in  this  case,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Of  this 
word,  "preach  the  Gospel"  is  often  a  suflSciently 
accurate  translation,  though  in  many  ca.ses  it  is 
not.  Thus  (Matt.  xi.  5),  "  the  poor  have  the  Gos- 
pel preached  to  them,"  would  be  more  properly 
rendered  "the  poor  have  glad  tidings  brought  to 
them."  Still  more  unforttmate  is  the  rendering 
"preach  the  Go.spel "  in  the  following  pa.ssages: 
Rom.  X.  15,  "How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  preach  the  Ciospel  of  peace,"  where  all  the 
force  of  the  imagery  is  lost  (the  feet  of  them  that 
bring  us  as  from  afar  the  glad  tidings  of  peace): 
Gal.  iii.  8,  "  The  Scripture  .  .  .  preached  before  the 
Gospel  unto  .\braham,"  i.  e.  brought  before,  or 
formerly,  the  joyful  message  to  Abraham  ;  Heb.  iv. 
2,  "  For  unto  us  was  the  Gospel  preached  as  well 
as  unto  them,"  i.  e.  for  we  have  had  the  glad  an- 
nouncement (of  a  rest)  just  as  did  they. 

As  a  rendering  of  eiiayyeXi^ofxat,  "  preach  the 
Gospel  "  refers  simply  to  the  annunciation  of  the 
(jospel  under  the  character  of  glad  tidings;  as  a 
rendering  of  Krjpvaffai,  it  refers  to  it  simply  as  a 
pulilic  and  authorized  proclamation.  In  both  cases 
it  refers  rather  to  the  first  announcement  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  ignorant  and  estranged,  rather  than 
to  the  instructions  given  to  the  historic  body  by 
pastors  and  teachers.  These  would  naturally,  be 
designated  by  some  other  word.  Of  that  exten- 
sion of  the  word  "  preach,"  by  which  it  comes  to 
denote  the  ordinary  religious  discourses  of  a  pastor 
to  his  people,  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing; 
although  this  is  undoulitedly  a  very  natural  exten- 
sion of  the  term.  The  words  originally  employed 
to  denote  the  aimouncement  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  might  very  easily  slide  over  into  an  appli- 
cation to  all'  public  and  established  utterances  of 
religious  truth. 
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It  is  obvious  that  tlie  oral  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  divinely  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  that  whicli  the  departing  Saviour  instituted  as 
tlie  gi-and  means  of  evangelizing  the  world.  Some- 
thing might,  indeed,  be  due  to  the  great  imperfec- 
tion then  attendant  on  any  other  means  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  and  the  almost  complete  de- 
pendence of  the  mass  of  men  upon  oral  commu- 
nication, for  instruction  on  any  suliject.  Still  the 
Saviour  consulted  not  only  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  but  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 
Nothing  reaches  the  human  mind  and  heart  so 
quiclily  as  the  fresh  and  living  utterances  from 
kindred  hearts  and  lips,  and  we  may  well  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  office  of  preaching  and  tlie 
divine  credentials  of  the  preacher  have  their  source 
equally  in  the  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  (iod. 
"  Preaching,"  the  oral  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
is  divinely  enjoined.  The  New  Testameiit  heralds 
of  the  cjoss  do  not  make  their  proclamation  except 
as  they  are  sent  forth  (Uom.  x.  15).  The  Chris- 
tian preacher  is  the  "legate  of  the  skies,  his  office 
sacred,  his  credentials  clear;"  and  his  function  is 
to  endure  in  undiminished  sacredness  and  impor- 
tance, until  the  Gospel  has  achieved  its  last  triumph, 
and  the  Church  is  ready  for  the  coming  of  her 
Lord.  A.  C.  K. 

*  PRECIPITATION.  [Pumshments, 
(5).] 

*  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PASS- 
OVER (.lohn  xix.  U).      [Passoveh,  p.  2350  f.] 

*  PRESENTLY  =  immediately  (1  Sam.  ii. 
16  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  53).  The  dift(;rence  between 
"now"  and  ''soon"  is  important  to  the  sense  in 
those  passages.  H. 

PRESENTS.     [Gifts.] 

PRESIDENT.  Sdi-ac,"  or  Sdrecd,  only  used 
Dan.  vi.,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  S/intcr, 
probably  from  Sara,  Zend,  a  "  head  "  (see  Strabo, 
xi.  331).  'Sapairdpas^  K€cpa\oT6ij.os  is  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  sii-ag  or  (^-irKS,  and  is  traced  in 
Snrffoii  and  other  words  (i'yichhoff,  Verr/l.  Spr.  pp. 
12!j,  415;  see  Her.  iii.  8!l,  where  he  calls  <S  ili-'tii  a 
Persian  word).  11.  W.  P. 

*  PREVENT  (from  prceveiiio,  "to  come  be- 
fore,") is  never  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  its  present 
sense  of  to  hinder,  but  occurs  in  other  senses,  now 
obsolete,  which  are  likely  to  perplex  tlie  common 
reader.     In   the  O.  T.  it  is  the  rendering  of  the 

Piel  and  Hiphil  forms  of  the  fteb.  D^P,  kadniii, 
signifying,  primarily,  "  to  go  or  come  before;  "  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.,  of  cpddvu>,  and  once, 
TTpocpddva),  "to  anticipate."  It  is  used,  accord- 
ingly, (1)  in  the  literal  sense  of  "to  come  before," 
e.  (/.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  13,  "  in  the  morning  shall  my 
prayer  prevent  thee;"  so  Ps.  xcv.  2,  marg. ;  (2) 
•'  to  anticipate,"  Ps.  cxix.  147,  "  [  prevented  the 
dawning  of  the  morning  "  (more  strictly,  "  I  rise 
early  in  the  dawn");  so  ver.  148;  Wisd.  vi.  13, 
xvi.  28;  Matt.  xvii.  25;  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  "shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  a.sleep;"  (3)  "to  meet" 
as  a  friend,  Ps.  xxi.  3,  "  Thou  preventesl  him  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness;"  so  Ps.  lix.  10,  Ixxix. 
8;  Is.  xxi.  14:  Job  iii.  12  (receive);  (4)  "to  meet" 
as  an  enemy,  "come  upon,"  "fall  upon,'"  c.  (/.  Job 
XXX.  27,  "the  days  of  affliction  prevented  me;" 
gimilarly  2   Sam.  xxii.  (J   (seized  upon),    19;  Ps. 
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Tf^D,   or  M3^D  :  Ttt/tTucds  :  prineeps. 


xviii.  5,  18;  Am.  ix.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  13  marg.  Job 
xii.  11,  "Who  /lat/i  prevented  me,  tluit  I  should 
repay  him?"  (A.  V.)  is  well  rendered  by  Dr. 
Noyes,  "  Wiio  hath  done  me  a  favor,"  etc.     A. 

*  PRICE  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  (ed.  1611)  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14,  for  prize,  which  is 
substituted  in  modern  editions.  A. 

*  PRICKS.     [Go..\D.] 

PRIEST    (in'^3,    cohen:   iepevs-  sacerdos). 

Name. —  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  consensus  of  interpreters  as  to  the  etymology 
of  tlws  word.  Its  root-meaning,  uncertain  as  far 
as  Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  referred  by  Gese- 
nius  (Thesaurus,  s.  \.)  to  the  idea  of  prophecy. 
The  Cohen  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to 
the  other.  This  meaning,  however,  lielongs  to  tlie 
Arabic,  not  to  the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewald  con- 
nects the  latter  with  the  verb  )^3n  (hecin),  to 
aiTay,  put  in  order  (so  in  Is.  Ixi.  10),  seeing  in  it 
a  reference  to  the  primary  office  of  the  priests  as 
arranging  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  (Alterthiiiii.  p. 
272).  According  to  Saalschiitz  (Archdol.  der 
Hehr.  c.  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  = 
minister,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  name  (infra).     Biihr  (SijinMik,  ii. 

15)  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  =  3"1p,  to 
draw  near.  Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the 
merit  of  answering  most  closely  to  the  received 
usage  of  the  word.  In  the  precise  terminology  of 
the  Law,  it  is  used  of  one  who  may  "  draw  near  " 
to  the  Divine  Presence  (Ex.  xix.  22,  xxx.  20)  wiiile 
others  remain  afar  off,  and  is  applied  accordingly, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  as  those 
who  were  alone  authorized  to  offer  sacrifices.  In 
some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a  wider  range. 
It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or 
religions,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  Potipherah 
(Gen.  xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  10),  to  those  who 
discharged  priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xix.  22). 
A  case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  it.self  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  18,  where  the  sons  uf  David  are  described  as 
priests  (Cohdnim),  and  tliis  immediately  after  the 
name  had  been  applied  in  its  usual  sense  to  the 
suns  of  Aaron.  The  writer  of  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  as 
if  reluctant  to  adopt  this  use  of  the  title,  or  anx- 
ious to  guard  against  mistake,  gives  a  para|)lirase, 
"the  sons  of  David  were  first  at  the  king's  hand  " 
(A.  V.  "  chief  al)out  the  king").  The  LXX.  and 
A.  V.  suppress  the  difficulty,  by  translating  Cohd- 
niin  into  aijKdpxni,  and  "chief  officers."  The 
Vulgate  more  honestly  gives  "saoerdotes."  Luther 
and  Co\erdale  follow  the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give 
"priests."  The  received  explanation  is,  that  the 
word  is  used  here  in  what  is  assumed  to  be  its 
earlier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equivalent  to  rulers, 
or,  giving  it  a  more  resti'icted  sense,  that  the  sons 
of  David  were  Vicarii  Regis  as  the  sons  of  /Varon 
were  Vicarii  Dei  (comp.  Patrick,  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
miiller,  in  loc,  Keil  on  1  Chr.  xviii.  17).  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  accounts  satis- 
factorily for  the  use  of  the  same  title  in  two  suc- 
cessive verses  in  two  entirely  different  senses. 
Ewald  accordingly  (Alterihiim.  p.  276)  sees  in  it 
an  actual  suspension  of  the  usual  law  in  favor  of 
memliers  of  the  royal  house,  and  finds  a  pai-allel 
instance  in  the  acts  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  and 
Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  15).     De  Wette  and  Gesenius, 
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in  like  manner,  look  on  it  as  a  revival  of  the  old 
household  priesthoods.  These  theories  are  in  their 
turn  unsatisl'actory,  as  contradicting  the  whole  sjiirit 
and  jjolicy  of  David's  reign,  which  was  througliout 
that  of  reverence  for  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
priestly  order  which  it  established.  A  conjecture 
midway  between  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  per- 
missible. David  and  his  sons  may  have  been  ad- 
mitted, not  to  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as 
burning  incense  (Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  18), 
but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priesthood.  To  wear 
the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  at  the 
time  when  this  was  the  special  badge  of  the  order 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  to  join  tlie  priests  and  Levites 
in  their  songs  and  dances,  might  have  been  con- 
ceded, with  no  deviation  from  the  Law,  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  house."  There  are  some  in- 
dications that  these  functions  (possibl}"  this  litur- 
gical retirement  from  public  life)  were  the  lot  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  who  did  not  come 
into  the  line  of  succession,  and  who  belonged,  by 
descent  or  incorporation,  to  the  house  of  Nathan  as 
distinct  from  tiiat  of  David  (Zech.  xii.  12).  The 
very  name  Nathan,  connected,  as  it  is,  with  Nethi- 
nim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  [Nethinim.] 
The  title  Cohen  is  given  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The  genealogy  of  the  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii.  includes  many  names  —  Levi, 
Eliezer,  Malchi,  Jochanan,  Mattathias,  Heli  — 
which  appear  elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  mention  in  1  Esdr.  v.  5  of  Joiakim 
as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  while  in  Neh.  xii.  10  he 
appears  as  the  son  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  -losedek, 
indicates,  either  a  strange  confusion  or  a  connec- 
tion, as  j'et  imperfectly  understood,  between  the 
two  families.*  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
parallel  cases  of  Ira  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  xx  20), 
where  the  LXX.  gives  iepevs.  It  is  noticeable 
that  this  use  of  the  title  is  confined  to  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  that  the  synonym  "  at 
the  king's  hand''  of  1  ('hr.  xviii.  17  is  used  in  1 
Chr.  XXV.  2  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  as  ''  prophesying  " 
under  their  head  or  father,  and  of  the  relation  of 
Asaph  himself  to  David  in  the  choral  service  of  the 
Temple. 


a  The  apocryphal  literature  of  the  N.  T.,  worthless 
as  a  witne.ss  to  a  fact,  may  perhaps  be  received  as  an 
indication  of  the  feeling  which  saw  in  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  a  kind  of  quasi-sacerdotal  character. 
Joseph,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  a  priest  liv- 
ing in  the  Temple  (Hist.  Joseph,  c.  2,  in  Tischendorf, 
Evaiig.  Apor..).  The  kindred  of  Jesus  are  recognized 
as  taking  tithes  of  the  people  {Evang.  Nicod.  i.  16, 
ibid.).  In  what  approaches  more  nearly  to  history, 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  admitted 
(partly,  it  is  true,  as  a  Nazarite)  into  the  Holy  Place, 
and  wears  the  linen  dress  of  the  priests  (Hegesipp.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23).  The  extraordinary  story  found 
in  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Irjo-oOs,  represents  the  priests  of  Jeru- 
salem as  electing  the  ''  Son  of  Joseph  "  to  a  vacant 
office  in  the  priesthood,  on  the  ground  that  the  two 
families  had  been  so  closely  connected,  that  there  was 
no  great  deviation  from  usage  in  admitting  one  of  the 
lineage  of  David  to  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
Augustine  was  inclined  to  see  in  this  intermingling  of 
the  royal  and  priestly  lines  a  possible  explanation  of 
the  apocryphal  traditions  that  the  Mother  of  the  Lord 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (c.  Faust,  xxiii.  9).  The  mar- 
riage of  Aaron  himself  with  the  sister  of  the  prince 
of  Judah  (Ex.  vi.  23),  that  of  Jehoiada  with  Jehosh- 
abeath  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11),  and  of  Joseph  with  one  who 
was  ''  cousin  ''  to  a  daughter  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  36),  are 
historical  instances  of   this  connection.     The  state- 
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Origin.  —  The  idea  of  a  priesthood  connects  it- 
self, in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with  the 
consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin.  Men 
feel  that  they  have  brolcen  a  law.  The  power 
above  them  is  holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare 
not  approach  it.  They  crave  for  tiie  intervention 
of  some  one  of  whom  they  can  think  as  likely  to 
be  more  acceptalile  than  themselves.  He  must 
offer  up  their  prayers,  thanksgivings,  sacrifices.  He 
becomes  their  representative  in  "  things  pertaininc 
unto  God."  c  He  may  become  also  (though  this 
does  not  always  follow)  the  representative  of  God 
to  man.  The  functions  of  the  priest  and  prophet 
may  exist  in  the  same  person.  The  reverence 
which  men  pay  to  one  who  bears  this  consecrated 
character  may  lead  them  to  acknowledge  the  priest 
as  being  also  their  king.  The  claim  to  fill  the 
office  may  rest  on  characteristics  belonging  only  to 
the  individual  man,  or  confined  to  a  single  family 
or  tribe.  The  conditions  of  the  priesthood,  the 
otiSce  and  influence  of  the  priests,  as  they  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  facts  of  all  religions 
of  the  ancient  world,  so  do  they  occupy  a  like 
position  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

No  trace  of  an  hereditary  or  caste-priesthood 
meets  us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts, 
offer  sacrifices,  "  draw  near  "  to  the  Lord  (Gen.  xii. 
8,  xviii.  23,  xxvi.  2.5,  xxxiii.  20).  To  the  eldest  son, 
or  to  the  favored  son  exalted  to  the  place  of  the 
eldest,  belongs  the  "  goodly  raiment  "  (Gen.  xxvii. 
Ih),  t'ne  "  coat  of  many  colors  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3), 
in  which  we  find  perhaps  the  earliest  trace  of  a 
sacerdotal  vestment  <'  (comp.  Blunt,  Scriptural 
Ciiincid.  i.  1;  Ugolini,  xiii.  138).  Once,  and  once 
only  does  the  word  Cohen  meet  us  as  belonging  to 
a  ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Mel- 
chizedek  is  "the  priest  of  the  most  high  God" 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  The  argument  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  an  historical  foundation  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  indications  in  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xiv.  of  any  one  preceding  or  following  him 
in  that  office.  The  special  Divine  names  which 
are  connected  with  him  as  the  priest  of  '•  the  most 


ment  of  Eutychius  (=  Sayd  ibn  Batrik).  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  (Selden,  De  Success.  Pont.  i.  13),  that  Aris- 
tobulus  was  a  priest  of  the  house  of  David,  suggests  a 
like  explanation. 

b  Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  in  Augustine,  De 
divers.  Qiicpst.  l.xi. :  "  A  David  enim  in  duas  familias, 
regiam  et  sacerdotalem,  origo  ilia  distributa  est,  qua- 
rum  duarum  familiarmn,  sicut  dictum  est,  regiam 
descendens  Matthseus,  sacerdotalem  adscendens  Lucas 
secutus  est,  ut  Dominus  nostcr  Jesus  Christus,  rex  el 
sacerdos  noster,  et  cognatiouem  duceret  de  stirpe 
sacerdotali,  et  uon  esset  tamen  de  tribu  sacerdotali." 
The  cognatio  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  marriage 
of  Nathan  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron. 

•■  The  true  idea  of  the  priesthood,  as  distinct  from 
all  other  ministerial  functions  like  those  of  the  Levites, 
is  nowhere  given  more  distinctly  than  in  Num.  xvi.  5. 
The  priest  is  Jehovah's,  is  "holy,"  is  "chosen,"' 
"  draws  near  ''  to  the  Lord  In  all  these  points  he 
represents  the  ideal  life  of  the  people  (Ex.  xix.  3-6). 
His  highest  act,  that  which  is  exclusively  sacerdotal 
(Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  18),  is  to  offer  the  incense 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the  worshippers 
(Ps.  cxli.  2;  Rev.  viii.  3). 

d  In  this  sacerdotal,  dedicated  character  of  Joseph's 
youth,  we  find  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  words 
which  speak  of  him  as  "  the  separated  one"  "the 
N.azarite  "  (Nazir),  among  his  brethren  (Gen.  xlix.  26; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  16). 
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high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth," 
render  it  probable  that  he  rose,  in  the  streni^th  of 
those  great  thoughts  of  God,  above  the  level  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  In  him  Abraham 
recognized  a  faith  like  his  own,  a  life  more  entirely 
consecrated,  the  priestly  character  in  its  perfection 
[comp.  Melchizedek].  In  the  worship  of  the  pa- 
triarchs themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family,  as  such, 
acted  as  the  priest.  The  office  descended  with  the 
birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  transferred 
with  it.  As  the  family  expanded,  the  head  of  each 
section  probably  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it. 
The  thought  of  the  special  consecration  of  the  first- 
born was  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  Hvodus 
{infra).  A  priesthood  of  a  like  kind  continued  to 
exist  in  other  Semitic  tribes.  The  Book  of  Job, 
whatever  may  be  its  date,  ignores  altogether  the 
institutions  of  Israel,  and  represents  the  man  of 
Uz  as  himself  "  sanctifying  "  his  sons,  and  offering 
burnt-offerings  (Job  i.  5).  Jethro  is  a  "priest  of 
Midian  "  (E.t.  ii.  16,  iii.  11,  Balak  himself  offers  a 
bullock  and  a  ram  upon  the  seven  altars  on  Pisgah 
(Num.  xxiii.  2,  &c.). 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  into  contact  with  a 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  must 
have  been  for  a  time  a  \ery  close  one.  The  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of 
On  —  a  priest,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of 
the  goddess  Neith  —  (Gen.  xli.  45)  [Asenatii],  the 
special  favor  which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste 
in  the  years  of  famine  (Gen.  xlvii.  26),  the  training 
of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably 
ill  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the  priests  (Acts  vii. 
22),  — all  this  must  have  impressed  the  constitution, 
Ihe  dress,  the  outwavd  form  of  life  upon  the  minds 
of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries.  Little  as 
we  know  directly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  remote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  customs  of 
that  country  warrants  us  in  referring  to  a  tolerably 
distant  past  the  facts  which  belong  historically  to 
a  later  period,  and  in  doing  so,  we  find  coincidences 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Israelites  too  numerous  to  be 
looked  on  as  accidental,  or  as  the  result  of  forces 
which  were  at  work,  independent  of  each  other,  l)ut 
taking  parallel  directions.  As  circumcision  was 
common  to  the  two  nations  (Herod,  ii.  37),  so  the 
shaving  of  the  whole  body  {ibid.)  was  with  both 
part  of  the  symbolic  purity  of  the  priesthood,  once 
for  all  with  the  Levites  of  Israel  (Num.  viii.  7), 
every  third  day  with  those  of  Egypt.  Both  are  re- 
stricted to  garments  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  37,  81; 
I'lutarch,  Z)t'  Isid.  c.  4;  Juven.  vi.  .533;  Ex.  xxviii. 
39;  Ez.  xliv.  18).  The  sandals  of  hyblus  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  were  but  little  removed 
from  the  bare  feet  with  which  the  sons  of  Aaron 
went  into  the  sanctuary  (Herod,  ii.  37).  For  both 
there  were  nudtiplied  aldutions.  Both  had  a  pub- 
lic maintenance  assigned,  and  had  besides  a  larije 
share  in  the  flesh  of  the  victims  offered  (Herod. 
/.  c).  Over  l)oth  there  was  one  high-priest.  In 
iioth  the  law  of  succession  was  hereditary  {ibid. ; 
comp.  also  Spencer,  Dt  Leg.  Ihbr.  c.  iii.  1,  5,  11; 
Wilkinson,  Ancient  Et/yptians,  iii.  p.  116). 

Eacts  such  as  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for 

a  For  a  temperate  discussion  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  f:ultus  of  Israel  and  that  of  Egypt,  on  views 
opposed  to  Spencer,  see  B;ihr"s  Si/mbolik  (Einleit.  §  4, 
ii.  c.  i.  §  -3) ;  and  Fairbairn's  Typology  of  Scripture 
(b.  iii.  c.  3,  §  3). 

i>  Tlif:  Targums  both  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  give 
"  flrst-born  ''  as  an  equivalent  (Saubert,  De  Sacerrl. 
162 
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doubt  that  there  was  a  connection  of  some  kind 
between  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  that  of  Israel. 
The  latter  was  not,  indeed,  an  outgrowth  or  imita- 
tion of  the  former.  The  faith  of  Israel  in  Jeho- 
vah, the  one  Lord,  the  living  God,  of  whom  there 
was  no  form  or  similitude,  presented  the  strong- 
est possible  contrast  to  the  multitudinous  idols  of 
the  polytheism  of  Egypt.  The  symbolism  of  the 
one  was  cosmic,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  that  of  the 
other,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  spiritual. 
But  looking,  as  we  must  look,  at  the  law  and  ritual 
of  the  Israelites  as  designed  for  the  education  of  a 
people  who  were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a 
polytheism,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  educa- 
tion must  have  started  from  some  point  which  the 
subjects  of  it  had  already  reached,  must  have  em- 
ployed the  language  of  symbolic  acts  and  rites  with 
which  they  were  already  familiar.  The  same  alpha- 
bet had  to  be  used,  the  same  root-forms  employed 
as  the  elements  of  speech,  though  the  thoughts 
which  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  uttering 
were  widely  different.  The  details  of  the  religion 
of  Egypt  might  well  be  used  to  make  the  protest 
against  the  religion  itself  at  once  less  startling  and 
more  attractive. « 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  as  yet  no 
priestly  caste.  The  continuance  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices (Ex.  v.  1,  3)  implied,  of  course,  a  priesthood 
of  some  kind,  and  priests  appear  as  a  recognized 
body  before  the  promulgation  nf  the  Law  on  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  22).  It  has  been  su[)posed  that  these 
were  identical  with  the  "  young  men  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel"  who  offered  liunit  offerings  and 
pe.ace-offerings  (l",x.  xxiv.  5)  either  as  the  first-born,'' 
or  as  representing  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth 
the  purity  of  acceptable  worship  (comp.  the  anal- 
ogous case  of"  the  young  man  the  Levite  "  in  Judg. 
xvii.  atid  Ewald,  Alle.rlhilm.  p.  273).  On  the 
principle,  however,  that  difference  of  title  implies  in 
most  cases  difference  of  functions,  it  appears  more 
probable  that  the  "  young  men  '  were  not  those  who 
had  before  performed  priestly  acts,  but  were  chosen 
by  the  lawgiver  to  be  his  ministers  in  the  solemn 
work  of  the  covenant,  representing,  in  their  youth, 
the  stage  in  the  nation's  life  on  which  the  people 
were  then  entering  (Keil,  in  Inc.).  There  are  signs 
that  the  priests  of  the  older  ritual  were  already 
dealt  with  as  belonging  to  an  obsolescent  system. 
Though  they  were  known  as  those  that  "  come  near  " 
to  the  Lord  (Ex.  xix.  22),  yet  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  Divine  Pre.sence  on  Sinai. 
They  cannot  "  sanctify  "  themselves  enough  to  en- 
dure that  trial.  Aaron  alone,  the  future  high- 
priest,  but  as  3-et  not  known  as  such,  enters  with 
Moses  into  the  thick  darkness.  It  is  noticeable 
also  that  at  this  transition-stage,  when  the  old 
order  was  passing  away,  and  the  new  was  not  yet 
established,  there  is  the  proclamation  of  the  truth, 
wider  and  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
was  to  be  "a  kingdom  of  priests  "  (Ex.  xix.  6). 
The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  nation  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  were  called  to  a  universal  priest- 
hood (comp.  Keil,  in  he. ).     As  a  people,  however, 


Hpbr.  in  Ugolini,  The.i.  xii.  2;  comp.  also  xiii.  135). 
Jewish  interpreters  (Saadias,  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra)  take 
the  same  view  ;  and  the  Talmud  {Sevac/i.  xiv.  4)  ex- 
pressly asserts  the  priesthood  of  the  first-born  in  the 
pre-Mosaic  times.  It  has,  however,  been  denied  by 
Vitringa  and  others.  (Comp.  Biihr's  Symbolik,  ii.  i; 
Selden,  De  Synedr.  i.  16,  De  Succes.".  Pont.  c.  i.) 
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they  needed  a  long  discipline  before  they  could 
make  the  idea  a  reality.  They  drew  back  from 
their  high  vocation  (Ex.  xx.  18-21).  As  for  other 
reasons  so  also  for  this,  that  the  central  truth 
required  a  rit;id,  unbending  form  for  its  outward 
expression,  a  distinctive  priesthood  was  to  be  to  tlie 
nation  what  the  nation  was  to  mankind.  The 
position  given  to  the  ordinances  of  the  jiriesthood 
indicated  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  it  was  sub- 
ordinate, not  primary,  a  means  and  not  an  end. 
Not  in  the  first  proclamation  of  the  great  laws  of 
duty  in  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  1-17),  nor  in  the 
applications  of  those  laws  to  the  chief  contingencies 
of  the  people's  life  in  the  wilderness,  does  it  find 
a  place.  It  appears  together  with  the  Ark  and 
the  Tabernacle,  as  taking  its  position  in  the  educa- 
tion by  which  tlie  people  were  to  be  led  toward  the 
mark  of  their  higli  calling.  As  such  we  have  to 
consider  it. 

Consecration.  —  The  functions  of  the  Higii- 
PKIEST,  the  position  and  history  of  the  Li.;viti;.s 
as  the  consecrated  tribe,  have  been  discussed  fully 
under  those  heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  char- 
acteristic facts  connected  with  "  the  priests,  tlie 
sons  of  Aaron,"  as  standing  between  the  two. 
Solemn  as  was  the  subsequent  dedication  of  the 
Levites,  that  of  the  priests  involved  a  yet  higher 

consecration.  A  special  word  (ti?^^,  l-di/os/i)  was 
appropriated  to  it.  Their  old  garments  were  laid 
aside.  Their  bodies  were  washed  with  clean  water 
(Ex.  xxix.  4;  Lev.  viii.  0)  and  anointed  witli  the 
perfumed  oil,  prepared  after  a  prescribed  formula, 
and  to  be  used  for  no  lower  purpose"  (Ex.  xxix.  7, 
XXX.  22-3.3).  The  new  garments  belonging  to  their 
office  were  then  put  on  them  {tnfru).  The  truth 
that  those  who  intercede  for  others  nmst  themselves 
have  been  reconciled,  was  indicated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  liullock  as  a  sin-ofFering,  on  which  they 
solemnly  laid  their  hands,  as  transferring  to  it  the 
guilt  which  had  attached  to  them  (Ex.  xxix.  10; 
Lev.  viii.  18).  The  total  surrender  of  their  lives 
was  represented  by  the  ram  slain  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, a  "  sweei  savour"  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxix.  18; 
Lev.  viii.  21 ).  The  lilood  of  these  two  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  offered  to  the  Lord.  The  blood  of  a 
third  victim,  the  ram  of  consecration,  was  used  for 
another  purpose.  With  it  Moses  sprinkled  the 
riglit  ear  that  was  to  be  open  to  the  Divine  voice, 
the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot  that  were  to  be 
active  in  divine  ministrations  (Ex.  xxix.  20;  Lev. 
viii.  23,  4).  Lastly,  as  they  were  to  be  the  ex- 
ponents, not  only  of  the  nation's  sense  of  guilt,  iiut 
of  its  praise  and  thanksgiving,  Moses  was  to  "  fill 
their  hands"*  with  cakes  of  unleavened  bread  and 
]X)rtions  of  the  sacrifices,  which  they  were  to  present 
before  the  Ixjrd  as  a  wave-offering,  'i'he  whole  of 
this  mysterious  ritual  was  to  be  repeated  for  se\en 
days,  during  which  they  remained  within  the  Taber- 
nacle, separated  from  the  people,  and  not  till  then 
was  the  consecration  perfect  (corap.  on  the  meaning 
of  all  these  acts  Biihr,  SymboUk,  ii.  c.   v.  §   2). 


a  The  sons  of  Aaron,  it  may  be  noticed,  were  simply 
sprinkled  with  the  precious  oil  (liCV.  viii.  30).  Over 
Aaron  himself  it  was  poured  till  it  went  down  to  the 
skirts  of  his  clothing  {Ibid.  12  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2). 

6  This  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  consecration  ;  and  the  Hebrew,  "  to  fill  the 
hand,"  is  accordingly  used  a3  a  synonym  for  "  to 
consecrate"  (Ex.  xxix.  9  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9) 

c  Ewald  {Altertliiim.  p.  289-291)  writes  as  if  the 
teremonies  of  consecration  were  repeated  on  the  ad- 
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Moses  himself,  as  the  representati\e  of  the  Unseen 
King,  is  the  consecrator,  the  sacrificer  throughout 
tliese  ceremonies;  as  the  channel  through  which 
the  others  receive  theii-  office,  he  has  for  the  time 
a  higher  priesthood  than  that  of  Aaron  (Selden, 
De  Synedr.  i.  10 ;  Ugolini,  xii.  3).  In  accordance 
witli  the  principle  which  runs  through  the  history 
of  Israel,  he,  tlie  ruler,  solemnly  divests  himself  of 
the  priestly  office  and  transfers  it  to  anotlier.  The 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  priest,  was  merged  in  his 
work  as  a  lawgiver.  Only  once  in  the  liirguage 
of  a  later  period  was  the  word  Cohen  applied  to 
him  (Ps.  xcix.  6). 

The  consecrated  character  thus  imparted  did  not 
need  renewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritance 
transmitted  from  f ither  to  son  through  all  tlie  cen- 
turies that  followed.  We  do  not  read  of  its  being 
renewed  in  the  case  of  any  individual  priest  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron.'-'  Only  when  the  line  of  succession 
was  broken,  and  the  impiety  of  Jeroboam  intruded 
the  lowest  of  the  people  into  the  sacred  office,  do 
we  find  the  reappearance  of  a  like  form  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  9)  of  the  same  technical  word.  The  previous 
history  of  Jeroboam  and  the  character  of  the 
worship  which  he  introduced  make  it  probable  that, 
in  that  case  also,  the  ceremonial  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Egyptian  in  its  origin. 


High-priest. 


Dress.  —  The  "  sons  of  A:iron  "  thus  dedicated 
were  to  wear  durins  tbe'r  ministrations  a  special 
apparel  —  at  other  times  apparently  they  wore  the 
common  dress  of  the  people,  'i'he  material  was  linen, 
but  that  word  included  prob.ably.  as  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  the  liyssus,  and  the  cotton  stufts 
of  that  country  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  comp.  Cotton).'^ 


mission  of  every  priest  to  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions ;  but  this  is  on  the  assumption,  apparently,  that 
Ex.  xxix.  and  Lev.  viii.  are  not  historical,  but  embody 
the  customs  of  a  later  period.  Biihr  (Sywbolik,  1.  c.) 
leaves  it  as  an  open  question,  and  treats  it  as  of  no 
moment. 

«'  The  reason  for  fixing  on  this  material  is  given  in 
Ez  xliv.  18  ;  but  the  feeling  that  there  was  something 
unclean  in  clothes  made  from  the  skin  or  wool  of  an 
animal  was  common  to  other  nations.    Egypt  has  been 
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Linen  drawers  ["breeches,"  A.  V.]  from  the  loins  to 
the  tliighs  were  "  to  cover  thsir  nakedness."  The 
verecundia  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in 
other  places  (Ex.  xx.  26,  xxviii.  42)  was  probably 
a  protest  against  some  of  the  fouler  forms  of  nature- 
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worship,  as  e.  g.  in  the  worship  of  Peor  (Maimo- 
nides,  Moi-e  Nevuchim,  iii.  45,  in  UgoHni,  xiii.  p. 
385),  and  possibly  also,  in  some  Egyptian  rites 
(Herod,  ii.  60).  Over  the  drawers  was  worn  the 
ceioneth,  or  close-fitting  cassock,  also  of  fine  linen. 


Dress  of  Egyptian  Priests.     (Wilkinsoa.^ 


white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  chess-board  pattern 
on  it  (Biihr,  Synib.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  2).  This  came 
nearly  to  the  feet  (TroSrjpTjs  x'''"'"''''  Joseph.  Anl. 
iii.  7,  §  1),  and  was  to  be  woven  in  its  garment- 
shape  (not  cut  out  and  then  sewed  together),  like 
the  x'TOiJi'  appacpos  of  John  xix.  2-3,  in  which  some 
interpreters  have  even  seen  a  token  of  the  priest- 
hood of  him  who  wore  it  (Ewald,  (lesck.  v.  177 ; 
Ugolini,  xiii.  p.  218)."  The  white  cassock  was 
gathered  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  of  needle- 
work, into  which,  as  in  the  more  gorgeoits  belt  of 
the  high-priest,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  were  in- 
termingled with  white,  and  worked  in  the  form  of 
flowers  (Ex.  xxviii.  .39,  40,  xxxix.  2;  Ez.  xliv.  17- 
19).  Upon  their  heads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or 
bonnets  (in  the  English  of  the  A.  V.  the  two  words 
are  synonymous)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
also  of  fine  linen.  These  garments  they  might  wear 
at  any  time  in  the  Temple,  whether  on  duty  or  not, 
but  they  were  not  to  sleep  in  them  (.loseph.  B.  ./. 
V.  5,  §  7).  When  they  became  soiled,  they  were 
not  washed  or  used  again,  but  torn  up  to  make 
wicks  for  the  lamps  in  the  Tabernacle  (Selden,  Dv 
Synedr.  xiii.  11).  They  had  besides  them  other 
"  clothes  of  service,"  which  were  probalily  simpler, 
but  are  not  described  (ICx.  xxxi.  10;  Ez.  xiii.  14). 
In  all  their  acts  of  ministration  they  were  to  be 
barefooted.''  Then,  as  now,  this  was  the  strongest 
recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  a  holy  place  which 


already  mentioned.  The  Arab  priests  in  the  time  of 
.Mohammed  wore  linen  only  (Ewald,  AUerth.  p.  289). 

«  Here  also  modern  Eastern  customs  present  an 
analogy  in  the  woven,  seamless  ihram  worn  by  the 
Mecca  pilgrims  (Ewald,  AUerih.  p.  289). 

b  This  is  inferred  (1)  from  the  absence  of  any  direc- 


the  Oriental  mind  could  think  of  (Ex.  iii.  o;  Josh, 
v.  15),  and  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the 
Temple  service,  even  though  it  drew  upon  them 
the  scorn  of  the  heathen  (Juven.  Sat.  vi.  159),  and 
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Dress  of  Eg  ])ti;iM  Iligh-priests. 
seriously  affected  the  health  of  the  priests  (Ugolini, 
viii.  p.  976,  xiii.  p.  405),   it   was  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to.«     In  the  earlier  liturgical  costume,  the 


tion  as  to  a  covering  for  the  feet ;  (2)  from  the  later 
custom  ;  (3)  from  the  universal  feeling  of  the  East. 
Shoes  were  worn  as  a  protection  again.';!  defilement. 
In  a  sanctuary  there  w.-is  nothing  that  could  defile. 

c  Bahr  (Symbolilc,  ii.   c.   iii.  §  1,  2)  finds  a  mystic 
meaning  in  the  number,  material,  color,  shape,  of  the 
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pphod  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  high-priest 
only  (Ex.  xxviii.  6-12,  xxxix.  2-5).  At  a  later 
period  it  is  used  apparently  by  all  the  priests 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  and  even  by  others,  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  engaged  in  religious  ceremonial 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14).     [Ephod.] 

Reyuliiiions.  —  The  idea  of  a  consecrated  life, 
whicli  was  thus  asserted  at  the  outset,  was  carried 
through  a  multitude  of  details.  Each  probably 
had  a  symbolic  meaning  of  its  own.  Collectively 
they  i'ormed  an  education  by  which  the  power  of 
distinguishing  between  things  holy  and  j)rofane, 
between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and  so  ulti- 
mately between  moral  good  and  evil,  was  awakened 
and  developed  (Ez.  xliv.  23).  Before  they  entered 
the  Tabernacle  they  were  to  wash  their  hands  and 
their  feet  (Ex.  xxx.  17-21,  xl.  30-32).  Dviring  the 
time  of  their  ministration  they  were  to  drink  no 
wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9;  Ez.  xliv.  21V 
Their  function  was  to  be  more  to  them  than  the 
ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  nearest  relationships  (six  degrees  are 
specified,  Lev.  xsi.  1-5;  Ez.  xliv.  25),  they  were 
to  niake  no  mourning  for  the  dead.  The  high- 
priest,  as  carrying  the  consecrated  life  to  its  highest 
point,  was  to  be  above  the  disturbing  power  of 
liiuiian  sorrow  even  in  these  instances.  Customs 
whicii  appear  to  have  been  common  in  other  priest- 
houils  were  (probably  for  that  reason)  forbidden 
them.  They  were  not  to  shave  their  heads.  They 
were  to  go  through  their  ministrations  with  the 
serenity  of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic 
wildness  which  led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  their 
despair  to  make  cuttings  iti  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix. 
28;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  carried  those  of  whom 
Atys  was  a  type  to  a  more  terrible  mutilation 
(Deut.  xxiii.  1).  The  same  thought  found  expres- 
sion in  two  other  forms  affecting  the  priests  of 
Israel.  'I'he  priest  was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  other  men,  was  to  be  physically  as 
well  as  liturgically  perfect."  As  the  victim  was  to 
be  witliout  blemish  so  also  was  the  sacrificer  (comp. 
Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  c.  ii.  §  3).  The  law  specified  in 
broad  outlines  the  excluding  defects  (Lev.  xxi.  17- 
21).  and  these  were  such  as  impaired  the  purity, 
or  at  least  the  dignity,  of  the  ministrant.  The 
morbid  casuistry  of  the  later  ral>bis  drew  up  a  list 
of  not  less  than  142  faults  or  infirmities  which  in- 
volved permanent,  of  22  which  involved  temporary 
deprivation  from  the  priestly  office  (Carpzov.  Apj>. 
Critic,  pp.  92,  93;  Ugolini,  xii.  .54,  xiii.  903);  and 
the  original  symbolism  of  the  principle  (Philo,  /)e 
Vicl.  and  J)e  Munavch.  ii.  5)  was  lost  in  the 
prurient  minuteness  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  often 
makes  the  study  of  rabbinic  literature  a  somewhat 
repulsive  task.  If  the  Christian  (.'liurch  has  some- 
times seemed  to  approximate,  in  the  conditions  it 
laid  down  for  the  priestly  character,  to  the  rules  of 
Judaism,  it  was  yet  careful  to  reject  the  Jewish 
principles,  and  to  rest  its  regulations  simply  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  (  Cimstt.  Aposl.  77,  78).  The 
marriai;es  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, hedged  round  with  special  rules.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  evidence  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  that  either  the  high-priest  (I'hilo,  De 
Moniirch.  ii.  11,  ii.  229,  ed.  Mang. ;  Ewald,  Atltrt/i. 
p.  302)  or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron  (Ugolini,  xii.  52) 

priestly  vestments,  discusses  each  point  elaborately, 
and  dwells  in  §  3  on  the  differences  between  them  and 
those  of  the  Egjptian  priesthood. 

a  The  idea  of  the  perfect  body,  as  symbolizing  the 
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were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women  of  their 
own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distinct  instances  tc 
the  contrary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
priestly  families  frequently  intermarried,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  un- 
chaste woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  or 
the  widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  7,  14;  Ez. 
xliv.  22).  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  one 
of  an  alien  race  was  assumed,  though  not  enacted 
in  the  law;  and  hence  tlie  reforming  zeal  of  a  later 
time  compelled  all  who  had  contracted  such  mar- 
riages to  put  away  their  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18), 
and  counted  the  ofi'spriiig  of  a  priest  and  a  woman 
taken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  (Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  10,  xi.  4;  c.  Apion.  i.  7),  even  though  the  priest 
himself  did  not  tliereby  lose  his  function  (Ugolini, 
xii.  924).  Tile  high-priest  was  to  carry  the  same 
idea  to  a  yet  hir;her  point,  and  was  to  marry  none 
but  a  virgin  in  the  tirst  freshness  of  her  youth  (Lev. 
xxi.  13).  Later  casuistry  fixed  the  age  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  twelve  and  twelve  and  a  half 
(Carpzov.  Ajip.  Ciii.  p.  88).  It  followed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  from  these  regulations,  that  the 
legitimacy  of  every  priest  depended  on  his  genealogy. 
A  single  missing  or  faulty  link  would  vitiate  the 
whole  succession.  To  those  genealogies,  accord- 
ingly, extending  back  unbroken  for  2(100  years,  the 
priests  could  point,  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  7).  In 
later  times,  wherever  the  priest  might  live  —  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Greece  —  he  was  to  send  the  register  of 
all  marriages  in  his  family  to  Jerusalem  {ibid.). 
They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted case  (Ezr.  ii.  G2;  Neh.  vii.  64).  In  them 
was  registered  the  name  of  every  mother  as  weU  as 
of  every  father  {ibid. ;  comp.  also  the  story  already 
referred  to  in  Snidas,  s.  v.  'ly^aovs)-  It  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  priest,  not  of  the  Aaronic 
line,  that  he  was  aTrarcop,  afiriTjcp,  ay(vea\6yr]Tos 
(Heb.  vii.  3),  with  no  father  or  mother  named  as 
the  ground  of  his  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  might  enter 
upon  their  duties  was  not  defined  by  the  Law,  as 
that  of  the  Levites  was.  Their  office  did  not  call 
for  the  same  degree  of  physiral  strength ;  and  if 
twenty-five  in  the  ritual  of  tlie  Tabernacle  (Num. 
viii.  24)  and  twenty  in  that  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  27)  was  the  appointed  age  for  the  latter,  the 
former  were  not  likely  to  be  kept  waiting  till  a  later 
period.  In  one  reniarkalile  instance,  indeed,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  }et  earlier  age.  The  boy 
Aristobulus  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ministered  in 
the  Temple  in  his  pontifical  rolies,  the  admired  of 
all  observers,  and  thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jeal- 
ousy of  Herod  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  XV.  3,  §  3).  This  may  have  been  excep- 
tional, but  the  language  of  the  rabbis  indicates  that 
the  special  consecration  of  the  priest's  life  began 
with  the  opening  years  of  manhood.  As  soon  as 
the  down  appeared  on  his  dieek  the  young  candi- 
date presented  himself  liefore  the  Council  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  his  genealogy  was  carefully  in- 
spected. If  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  judges,  he  left 
the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to  seek  another 
calling;  if  all  was  right  so  far,  another  ordeal 
awaited  him.  A  careful  inspection  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  subject  to  any  one  of  the  144 


holy  soul,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  wide-spread 
among  the  religions  of  hcathenisui.  ''  Sacerdos  non 
integri  corporis  quasi  niali  omiiiis  res  vitanda  est " 
(Seneca,  CoiiItov.  iv.  2). 
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defects  which  would  invalidate  his  priestlj'  acts. 
If  he  was  found  free  from  all  bleniish,  he  was  clad 
in  the  white  linen  tunic  of  the  priests,  and  enteral 
on  his  ministrations.  If  the  result  of  the  exam- 
ination was  not  satisfactory,  he  was  relegated  to 
the  half-menial  office  of  separating  the  sound 
wood  for  the  altar  from  that  which  was  decayed 
and  worm-eaten,  but  was  not  deprived  of  the 
emoluments  of  his  office  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Ser- 
vice, c  6). 

Functions.  —  The  work  of  the  priesthood  of  Is- 
rael was,  from  its  very  nature,  more  stereotyped  by 
the  Mosaic  institutions  than  any  other  element  of 
the  national  life.  The  functions  of  the  Levites  — 
less  defined,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  expan- 
sion—  altered,  as  has  been  shown  [Levites], 
from  age  to  age:  but  those  of  the  priests  contin- 
ued throughout  substantially  the  same,  whatever 
changes  might  be  brought  about  in  their  social  po- 
sition and  organization.  The  duties  described  in 
Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same  as  tho.se  recog- 
nized in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  as  those  which 
the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel  sees  in  his  vision  of  the 
Temple  of  the  future.  They,  assisting  the  high- 
priest,  were  to  watch  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings  and  to  keep  it  burning  evermore 
both  by  day  and  night  (Lev.  vi.  12;  '2  Chr.  xiii. 
11),  to  feed  the  golden  lamp  outside  tlie  veil  with 
oil  (Ex.  x.ivii.  20,  21,-  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  offer  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  each  accompanied 
with  a  meat-oflering  and  a  drink-offering,  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  ^8-44).  These 
were  the  fixed,  invariable  duties;  but  their  chief 
function  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand  to  do 
the  priest's  office  for  any  guilty,  or  penitent,  or  re- 
joicing Israelite.  Tlie  worshipper  might  come  at 
any  time.  If  he  were  rich  and  lirought  a  bullock, 
it  was  the  priest's  duty  to  slay  the  victim,  to  place 
the  wood  upon  the  altar,  to  light  the  fire,  to  sprinkle 
the  altar  with  the  blood  (Lev.  i.  5).  If  he  were 
poor  and  brought  a  pigeon,  the  priest  was  to  wring 
its  neck  (Lev.  i.  15).  In  either  case  he  was  to 
burn  the  meat-offering  and  the  peace-offering  which 
accompanied  the  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  2,  9,  iii.  11). 
After  the  birth  of  every  child,  the  mother  was  to 
come  with  her  sacrifice  of  turtle-doves  or  pigeons 
(Lev.  xii.  6;  Luke  ii.  22-24),  and  was  thus  to  be 
purified  from  her  uncleanness.  A  husband  who  sus- 
pected his  wife  of  unfaithfulness  might  bring  her  to 
the  priest,  and  it  belonged  to  him  to  give  her  the 
water  of  jealousy  as  an  ordeal,  and  to  pronounce 
the  formula  of  execration  (Num.  v.  II-.JI).  Lepers 
were  to  come,  day  by  day,  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  priest's  inspection,  that  he  might  judge  whether 
they  were  clean  or  unclean,  and  when  they  were 
healed  perform  for  them  the  ritual  of  purification 
(Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  comp.  Mark  i.  44).  All  the 
numerous  accidents  which  the  Law  looked  on  as  de- 
filements or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  lie  expiated  by 
a  sacrifice,  which  the  priest,  of  cour.se,  had  to  offer 
(Lev.  XV.  1-33).  As  they  thus  acted  as  mediators 
for  those  who  were  laboring  under  the  sense  of 
guilt,  so  they  were  to  help  others  who  were  striving 
to  attain,  if  only  for  a  .season,  the  higher  standard 
of  a  consecrated  life.     The  Nazarite  was  to  come 


a  In  this  case,  however,  the  trumpets  were  of  rams' 
horns,  not  of  silver. 

b  Jost  {Judentli.  i.  153)  regards  the  war-priest  as  be- 
longing to  the  ideal  system  of  the  later  R;ibl)is,  not  to 
the  historical  constitution  of  Israel.     Beut.    xx.    2, 
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to  them  with  his  sacrifice  and  his  wave-offering 
(Num.  vi.  1-21). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  more  ethical  char- 
acter were  hinted  at,  but  were  not,  and  probably 
could  not  be,  the  subject  of  a  special  regulation. 
They  were  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  2 
Chr.  XV.  3;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The  "priest's 
lips  "  (in  the  language  of  the  last  prophet  looking 
back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order )  were  to  "keep 
knowledge  "  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Through  the  whole  his- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  national 
apostasy,  these  acts,  and  others  like  them,  formed 
the  daily  life  of  the  priests  who  were  on  duty.  The 
three  great  festivals  of  the  year  were,  however, 
their  seasons  of  busiest  employment.  The  pilgrims 
who  came  up  by  tens  of  thousands  to  keep  the 
feast,  came  each  with  his  sacrifices  and  oblations. 
The  work  at  such  times  was,  on  some  occasions  at 
least,  beyond  the  strength  of  the  priests  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  Levites  had  to  be  called  in  to  help 
them  (2  Chr.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  14).  Other  acts  of 
the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  were 
less  distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting;  and  that  this 
part  of  their  office  might  never  fall  into  disuse,  a 
special  formula  of  benediction  was  provided  (Num. 
vi.  22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilderness 
it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple  or  scarlet 
cloth  before  the  Levites  might  approach  them 
(Num.  iv.  5-15).  As  the  people  started  on  each 
day's  march  they  were  to  blow  "  an  alarm  "  with 
long  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  1-8),  —  with  two  if 
the  whole  multitude  were  to  be  assembled,  with 
one  if  there  was  to  be  a  special  council  of  the  elders 
and  princes  of  Israel.  With  the  same  instruments 
they  were  to  proclaim  the  commencement  of  all  the 
solemn  days,  and  days  of  gladness  (Num.  x.  10); 
and  throughout  all  the  changes  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  Israel  this  adhered  to  them  as  a  character- 
istic mark.  Other  instruments  of  nuisic  might  be 
used  by  the  more  highly  trained  Levites  and  the 
schools  of  the  Prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged 
only  to  the  priests.  They  blew  them  in  the  solemn 
march  round  Jericho"  (.Josh.  vi.  4),  in  the  relig- 
ious war  which  .Judah  waged  against  Jeroboam  (2 
Chr.  xiii.  12),  when  they  summoned  the  people  to 
a  solemn  penitential  fast  (Joel  ii.  1,  15).  In  the 
service  of  the  second  temple  there  were  never  to  be 
less  than  21  or  more  than  84  blowers  of  trumpets 
present  in  the  Temple  daily  (Ugolini,  xiii.  1011). 
I'he  presence  of  the  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
this  purpose,  often  in  large  numbers,  armed  for  war, 
and  sharing  in  the  actual  contest  (1  Chr.  xii.  23, 
27;  2  Chr.  xx.  21,  22),  led,  in  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history,  to  the  special  appointment  at  such 
times  of  a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the  Sanhedrim  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  high-priest,  and  stand- 
ing next  but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  precedence 
(comp.  Ugolini,  xii.  1031,  De  Sncerdote  Castrensi; 
and  xiii.  871).* 

Other  functions  were  hinted  at  in  Deuteronomy 
which  might  have  given  them  greater  influence  as 
the  educators  and  civilizers  of  the  people.     They 


however,  supplies  the  germ  out  of  which  such  an 
office  might  naturally  grow.  Judas  Macoabnjus,  in 
his  wars,  does  what  the  war-priest  was  said  to  do  (1 
M:icc.  iii.  56). 
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were  to  act  (whether  individually  or  collectively 
does  not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
(he  more  difficult  controversies  in  criminal  or  civil 
cases  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13).  A  special  reference  was 
to  be  made  to  them  in  cases  of  undetected  murder, 
and  they  were  thus  to  check  the  vindictive  hlood- 
feuds  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  likely  to 
occasion  (Deut.  xxi.  5).  It  must  remain  doubtful, 
however,  bow  far  this  order  kept  its  ground  during; 
the  storms  and  changes  that  followed.  The  judicial 
and  the  teaching  functions  of  the  pi'iesthood  re- 
mained probably  for  the  most  part  in  alieyance 
through  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  priests. 
Zealous  reformers  kept  this  before  them  as  an  ideal 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9,  xix.  8-10;  Ez.  xliv.  24),  but  the 
special  stress  laid  on  the  attempts  to  realize  it  shows 
that  they  were  exceptional." 

Maintenance.  —  Functions  such  as  these  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  activities  of 
men.  At  first  the  small  number  of  the  priests 
must  have  made  the  work  almost  unintermittent, 
and  even  when  the  system  of  rotation  had  been 
adopted,  the  periodical  absences  from  home  could 
not  fail  to  be  disturbing  and  injurious,  bad  they 
l)een  dependent  on  their  own  labors.  The  serenity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  have  lieen  disturbed 
had  they  had  to  look  for  support  to  the  lower  indus- 
tiies.  It  may  have  been  intended  (supra)  that  their 
time,  when  not  liturgically  employed,  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  or  to  instructing 
others  in  it.  On  these  grounds  tlicrefore  a  distinct 
provision  was  made  lor  them.  This  consisted''  — 
(1)  of  one  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people  paid 
to  the  Levites,  one  per  cent.  i.  e.  on  the  whole  prod- 
uce of  the  country  (Num.  xviii.  26-28).  (2)  Of  a 
special  tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi. 
12).  (3)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  five  shekels  a  bead,  for  the  first-born  of 
man  or  beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-19). c  (4)  Of  the  re- 
demption-money paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii.). 
(5)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in 
war  (Num.  xxxi.  2.5-47).  (6)  Of  what  maybe  de- 
scribed as  the  perquisites  of  their  sacrificial  func- 
tions, the  shew-bread,  the  flesh  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings, peace-offerings,  trespass-offerings  (Num.  xviii. 
8-14;  Lev.  vi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in  particular, 
the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave  breast  (Lev.  x. 
12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined  amount  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  ii. 
14;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10).  Of  some  of  these,  as  "most 
holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were  to  partake  (Lev. 
vi.  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters (Lev.  X.  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  their 
home-born  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxii.  11). 
The  stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases 
excluded  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  the  priestly  famihes  had  thirteen  cities 
assigned  them,  with  "suburbs  "  or  pasture-grounds 
for  their  flocks  (Josh.  xxi.  13-19).  While  the  Le- 
vites were  scattered  over  all  the  conquered  country, 
the  cities  of  the  priests  were  within  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  and  this  concentra- 


'«  The  teaching  functions  of  the  priest  have  prob- 
ably been  unduly  magnified  by  writers  like  Michaelis, 
■who  aim  at  bringing  the  institutions  of  Israel  to  the 
standard  of  modern  expediency  (Comw.  on  Laws  of 
Moses,  i.  35-52),  as  they  have  been  unduly  depreci- 
ated by  Saalschiitz  and  Jahn. 

ft  The  later  Rabbis  enumerate  uo  less  than  twenty- 
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tion  was  not  without  its  influence  op  their  subse- 
quent history.  [Comp.  Levitks.]  These  provis- 
ions were  obviously  intended  to  secure  the  religion 
of  Israel  against  the  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper- 
priests,  needy  and  dependent,  and  unable  to  bear 
their  witness  to  the  true  faith.  They  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  wealthy  order.  Even  in  the  ideal  state 
contemplated  by  the  Hook  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
Levite  (here  piobably  used  generically,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  priests)  is  repeatedly  marked  out  as  an 
object  of  charity,  along  with  the  stranger  and  the 
widow  (Deut.  xii.  12,  19,  xiv.  27-29).  During  the 
long  periods  of  national  apostasy,  tithes  were  prob- 
ably paid  with  even  less  regularity  than  they  were 
in  the  more  orthodox  period  that  followed  the  re- 
turn from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  10;  M.al.  iii.  8- 
10).  The  standard  of  a  priest's  income,  even  in  the 
earliest  days  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  was 
miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii.  10).  Large  portions  of 
the  priesthood  fell,  under  the  kingdom,  into  a  state 
of  abject  poverty  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  36).  The  cling- 
irjg  evil  throughout  their  history  was  not  that  they 
were  too  powerful  and  rich,  but  that  they  sank 
into  the  state  from  which  'the  Law  was  intended  to 
preserve  them,  and  so  came  to  "teach  for  hire" 
(Mic.  iii.  11;  comp.  Saalschiitz,  Arclidolot/ie  der 
J/tbrcier,  ii.  344-355). 

Classiji cation  and  Statistics.  —  The  earliest  his- 
torical trace  of  any  division  of  the  priesthood,  and 
e(jrres]jonding  cycle  of  services,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  David.  Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognizes  an 
earlier  dinsion,  even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into 
ei^bt  houses  (Gem.  Hieros.  Taanitb,  in  Ugolini, 
xiii.  873),  augmented  during  the  period  of  the 
Shiloh-worship  to  sixteen,  the  two  families  of  Elea- 
zar  and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an 
equality.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  hovfever,  that 
there  could  have  been  any  rotation  of  service  while 
the  number  of  priests  was  so  small  as  it  must  have 
lieen  during  the  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the  wil- 
derness, if  we  believe  Aaron  and  his  lineal  descend- 
ants to  have  been  the  only  priests  oflSciating.  The 
difficulty  of  realizing  in  what  way  the  single  fam- 
ily of  Aaron  were  able  to  sustain  all  the  burden 
of  the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  individual  Israelites,  may,  it  is  true,  sug- 
gest the  thought  that  possibly  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  sonship  by  adoption 
may  have  extended  the  title  of  the  '•  Sons  of 
Aaron"  beyond  the  limits  of  lineal  descent,  and, 
in  this  case,  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the 
Jewish  tradition.  Nowhere  in  the  later  history 
do  we  find  any  disproportion  like  that  of  three 
priests  to  22,000  Levites.  The  office  of  super- 
vision over  those  that  "  kept  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,"  entrusted  to  Eleazar  (Num.  iii.  32), 
implies  that  some  others  were  subject  to  it  besid&s 
Ithamar  and  his  children,  while  these  very  keepers 
of  the  sanctuary  are  identified  in  ver.  38  with  the 
sons  of  Aaron  who  are  encamped  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle.  T)ie 
allotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen  cities  to  those 


four  sources  of  emolument.     Of  these  the  chief  only 
are  given  here  (Ugolini,  xiii.  1124). 

f  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law,  by  recognizing 
the  substitution  of  the  Levites  for  the  firstborn,  and 
ordering  payment  only  for  the  small  number  of  the 
latter  in  excess  of  the  former,  deprived  Aaron  and  his 
sons  of  a  large  sum  which  would  otherwise  have  ac- 
crued to  them  (Num.  iii.  44-51). 
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who  bore  the  name,  within  little  more  than  forty 
years  from  the  Exodus,  tends  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  at  any  rate  iiidicates  that  the  priesthood 
were  not  intended  to  be  always  in  attendance  at 
the  Taliernacle,  Init  were  to  have  homes  of  their 
own,  and  tiierefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
fixed  periods  only  of  service.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  number  on  the  accession  of 
David  from  the  facts  (1)  that  not  less  than  3700 
tendered  their  allegiance  to  him  while  he  was  as 
yet  reigninj;  at  Hebron  over  Judah  only  (1  Chr. 
xii.  27),  and  (2)  that  one-twenty  fourth  part  were 
sufficient  for  all  tiie  services  of  the  statelier  and 
more  frequented  worship  which  he  established.  To 
this  reign  lielonged  accordingly  the  division  of  the 
priesthood  into  the  four-and-twenty  ''courses"  or 

orders  (mpvn;?)  SiaipeVets,  icp7]/j.epiat,  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  1-19;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  Luke  i.  5),  each  of 
which  was  to  serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while 
the  further  assignment  of  special  services  during 
the  week  was  determined  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  Each 
course  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning 
sacrifice,  and  leaving  that  of  tiie  evening  to  their 
successors  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  Ugolini,  xiii.  319). 
In  this  division,  however,  the  two  great  priestly 
houses  did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  The  de- 
scendants of  Ithamar  were  (bund  to  have  fewer 
representatives  than  those  of  Eieazar,"  and  sixteen 
courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to  the  latter, 
eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4;  comp. 
Carpzov.  App.  Crit.  p.  98).  The  division  thus 
instituted  was  confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  recognized  as  the  typical  number  of  the 
priesthood.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  J,hat  this 
arrangement  was  to  some  extent  elastic.  Any 
priest  might  be  present  at  any  time,  and  even 
perform  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  be  did  not  in- 
terfere witii  the  functions  of  those  who  were  offi- 
ciating in  their  course  (Ugolini,  xiii.  881),  and  at 
the  great  solemnities  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on 
special  occasions  like  the  opening  of  the  Temple, 
they  were  present  in  great  numbers.  On  the  re- 
turn Iroin  the  Captivity  there  were  found  but  four 
courses  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  containing, 
in  round  numbers,  aliout  a  thousand  b  (Ezr.  ii. 
36-39).  Out  of  these,  however,  to  revive,  at 
least,  the  idea  of  the  old  organization,  the  four- 
and-twenty  courses  were  reconstituted,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  before,  and  so  contiimed  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  we  may  accept  the 
numbers  given  by  .lewish  writers  as  at  all  trust- 
worthy, the  proportion  of  tiie  priesthood  to  the 
population  of  Palestine  during  the  last  century 
of  their  existence  as  an  order  must  have  been  far 
greater  than  that  of  tlie  clergy  has  ever  been  in 
any  Christian  nation.  Over  and  above  those  that 
were  scattered  in  tiie  country  and  took  their  turn, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  stationed  perma- 
nently at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  at  .lerioho  (Gemar. 
Hieros.  Taanlih,  fol.  07,  in  Carpzov.  A/ip.  Crit.  p. 
100).  It  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  had  never 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  offer  incense  twice 
(Ugolini,  xii.  18).  Oriental  statistics  are,  how- 
sver,  always  open  to  some  suspicion,  those  of  the 
Talmud  not  least  so ;  and  there  is,  probably,  more 
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a  This  diminution  may  have  been  caused  partly  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Ilophiii 
and  Phinehas  (Ps.  Ixxviii  Ii),  partly  by  the  massacre 
ftt  Nob. 


truth  in  the  computation  of  Josephus,  who  esti- 
mates the  totnl  numlier  of  the  four  houses  of  the 
priestliood,  referring  apparently  to  Ezr.  ii.  30,  at 
aliout  2  ).O00  {(•■  Apinn.  ii.  7).  Another  indica- 
tion of  number  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  "great 
multitude"  could  attach  themselves  to  the  "sect 
of  the  Nazarenes''  (Acts  vi.  7),  and  so  have  cut 
themselves  off,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  Temple 
services,  without  any  perceptible  effect  upon  its 
ritual.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  gre.at 
mass  of  the  order,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  sink  in  character  and  reputation.  Poor 
and  ignorant,  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  more 
powerful  members  of  their  own  body,  often  ro))bed 
of  their  scanty  maintenance  by  the  rapacitv  of  the 
bigh-]iriests,  they  must  have  been  to  Palestine 
what  the  clergy  of  a  later  period  have  been  to 
Southern  Italy,  a  dead  weight  on  its  industry  and 
strength,  not  compensating  for  their  unproductive 
lives  liy  any  services  rendered  to  the  biirher  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  'I'he  Rabbinic  classification  of 
the  ]iriesthood,  though  belonging  to  a  somewhat 
later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into  which  the 
order  had  fallen.  There  were  —  (1)  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  courses,  known  sometimes  as 
dpx'-pf'^?'  (2)  the  large  number  of  reputable  offi- 
ciating but  interior  priests;  (3)  the  plebcii,  or  (to 
use  the  extremest  formula  of  Rabbinic  scorn)  the 
"  priests  of  the  pei)ple  of  the  earth,"  ignorant  and 
unlettered:  (4)  those  that,  through  physical  dis- 
qualifications or  other  causes,  were  non-efficient 
members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to  receive 
their  tithes  (Ugolini,  .xii.  18;  Jost,  Judentlium,  i. 
156). 

Nislory.  —  The  new  priesthood  did  not  establish 
itself  without  a  strugu'le.  The  rebellion  of  Korah, 
at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  Levites  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first-born,  with  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram  as  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  the  first-born  son 
of  .lacob  (Num.  xvi.  1),  showed  that  some  looked 
back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order  rather  than  for- 
ward to  the  new,  and  it  needed  the  witness  of 
"  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  "  to  teach  the  people 
that  the  latter  had  in  it  a  vitality  and  strength 
which  had  departed  from  the  former.  It  may  be 
that  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  sons  of  Aaron 
from  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  drove  those  who 
would  not  resign  their  claim  to  priestly  functions 
of  some  kind  to  the  worship  (possibly  with  a  rival 
tabernacle)  of  Moloch  and  Chiun  (Am.  v.  25,  26; 
Ez.  XX.  16).  Prominent  as  was  the  part  taken  by 
the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of  the  host  of  Israel 
(Num.  X.  8),  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh. 
iii.  14,  15),  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi. 
12-10),  the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  within 
that  century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
lapse into  the  system  of  a  household  instead  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  frequent 
invasions  and  conquests  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges  nnist  have  interfered  (as  stated  above)  with 
the  payment  of  tithes,  with  the  maintenance  of 
worship,  with  the  observance  of  all  festivals,  and 
with  this  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  must  have 
been  kept  in  the  background.  If  the  descend- 
ants of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  rose,  linder  Eli,  into  the  position 
of  national  defenders,  it  was  oidy  to  sink  in  his 

h  The  causes  of  this  great  reduction  are  not  .stated, 
but  larj^e  numbers  must  have  perished  in  the  siege 
ami  storm  of  .lerusalem  (Lam.  iv.  16),  and  many  may 
have'preferred^remaining  in  Babylon. 
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sons  into  the  lowest  depth  of  sacerdotal  corrup- 
tion. For  a  time  the  prerogati\e  of  the  line  of 
Aaron  was  in  abeyance.  The  capture  of  the  Ark, 
the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from  Shiloh,  threw 
everything;  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a  I.evite, 
but  not  within  the  priestly  family  [Samuel],  sac- 
rifices, and  "  conies  near  "  to  the  Lord :  his  train- 
ing under  Eli,  his  Nazarite  life,"  his  prophetic 
office,  being  regarded  apparently  as  a  special  con- 
secration (comp.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  33;  De. 
Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  4).  For  the  priestliood,  as  for  the 
people  generally,  the  time  of  Samuel  must  have 
been  one  of  a  great  moral  reformation,  while  the 
expansion,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets,  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support  of 
an  independent  order,  and  acted  as  a  check  on  its 
corruptions  and  e.\cesses,  a  perpetual  safeguard 
against  the  development  from  it  of  any  Egyptian 
or  Brahminic  caste-system  (Ewald,  Gesch.  hr.  ii. 
18.5),  standing  to  it  in  much  the  same  relation  as 
the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders  stood,  each  in 
its  turn,  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Though  Shiloh  had  become  a  deserted 
sanctuary.  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1)  was  made  for  a 
time  the  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  sym- 
bohc  ritual  of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from  being  for- 
gotten. The  reverence  which  the  ])eopl(;  feel  for 
them,  and  which  compels  Saul  to  have  recourse  to 
one  of  alien  blood  (Hoeg  the  Edoviili:)  to  carry 
his  murderous  counsel  into  act,  shows  tiiat  there 
must  have  been  a  great  step  upwards  since  the 
time  when  the  sons  of  Eli  "  made  men  to  abhor 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18) 
The  reign  of  Saul  was,  however,  a  time  of  suffer- 
ing for  them.  He  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
usurp  the  priest's  office  (1  Sam.  xiii.  !•).  The 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  inse- 
ure  their  lives  were  against  any  unguarded  or 
ivage  impulse.*  They  could  but  wait  in  silence 
for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  llavid.  One  at 
least  among  them  shared  his  exile,  and,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible,  lived  in  liis  priestly  character,  per- 
forming priestly  acts,  among  the  wild  company  of 
Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9).  Others  probably 
were  sheltered  by  their  remoteness,  or  found  shel- 
ter in  Hebron  as  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
priestly  cities.  When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them 
free  they  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  camp  of 
David,  prepared  apparently  not  only  to  testify  their 
allegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed  for  bat- 
tle, against  all  rivals  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  They  were 
summoned  from  their  cities  to  the  great  restora 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  Ark  was 
brought  up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (1 
Chr.  XV.  4).     For  a  time,  however  (another  proof 

o  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  connection 
between  the  Nazarite  vow,  when  extended  over  the 
whole  life,  and  a  liturgical,  quiisi-priestly  character, 
is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Ilechabites.  They,  or 
others  like  them,  are  named  by  Amos  (ii.  11)  as  hav- 
ing a  vocation  like  that  of  the  prophets.  They  are 
received  by  .leremiah  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into 
the  chamber  of  a  prophet-priest  (Jer.  xxxv.  4).  The 
solemn  blessing  which  the  prophet  pronounces  (xxxv. 
19)  goes  beyond  the  mere  perpetuation  of  the  name. 

The  term  he   uses,  "to  stand    before   me"     (~lS5 

""^D^),  is  one  of  special  significance.  It  is  used 
emphatically  of  ministerial  functions,  like  those  of 
the  prophet  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xviii.  15;  Jer.  xv.  19),  or 
the  priest  (Deut.  x.  8,  xviii.  5-7 ;  Judg.  xx.  28).  ■   The 
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of  the  strange  confusion  into  which  the  religious 

life  of  the  jieople  had  fallen ),  the  Ark  was  not  the 
chief  centre  of  worship;  and  while  the  newer  rit- 
ual of  psalms  and  minstrelsy  gathered  round  it 
under  the  ministration  of  the  Levites,  h-eaded  by 
ISenaiah  and  .lahaziel  as  priests  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5,  6), 
the  older  order  of  sacrifices  was  carried  on  by  the 
priests  in  the  Tabernacle  on  the  high-place  at  Gib- 
eon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  37-39,  xxi.  29;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  We 
cannot  wonder  that  first  David  and  then  Solomon 
should  have  sought  to  guard  against  the  evils  inci- 
dental to  this  separation  of  the  two  orders,  and  to 
unite  in  one  great  Temple  priests  and  Levites,  the 
syml)olic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual 
offering  of  praise. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  naturally 
the  culminating  period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  They  had  a  king  whose  heart  was 
with  them,  and  who  joined  in  their  services  dressed 
as  they  were  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  while  he  yet  scrupu- 
lously abstained  from  all  interference  with  their 
functions.  The  name  which  they  bore  was  accepted 
(whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  fact)  as 
the  highest  title  of  honor  that  could  be  borne  by 
the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  svpra).  They 
occupied  high  places  in  the  king's  council  (1  K.  iv. 
2,  4),  and  might  even  take  their  places,  as  in  the 
case  of  Benaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  armies  (1  Chr. 
xii.  27,  xxvii.  5),  or  be  recognized,  as  Zabud  the 
son  of  Nathan  was,  as  the  "  king's  friends,"  the 
keepers  of  the  king's  conscience  (1  K.  iv.  5;  Ewald, 
Gtscli.  iii.  334). 

The  position  of  the  priests  under  the  monarchy 
of  ,Iudah  deserves  a  closer  examination  than  it  has 
yet  received.  The  system  which  has  been  described 
above  ga\e  them  for  every  week  of  service  in  the 
Temple  twenty-three  weeks  in  which  they  had  no 
appoitited  work.  Was  it  intended  that  they  should 
be  idle  during  this  period  V  Were  they  actually 
idle  ?  They  had  no  territorial  possessions  to  culti- 
vate. The  cities  assigned  to  them  and  to  the  Le- 
vites gave  but  scanty  pasturage  to  their  flocks.  To 
what  employment  could  they  turn  ?  (1.)  The  more 
devout  and  thoughtful  found,  probably,  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  that  which  satisfied  them.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  presents  numerous  instances  of 
tlie  union  of  the  two  offices.  [Comp.  Lkvitks.] 
They  became  teaching-priests  (2  Chr.  xv.  3),  stu- 
dents, and  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Law.  From 
such  as  these,  men  might  be  chosen  by  the  more 
zealous  kings  to  instruct  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
8),  or  to  administer  justice  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  (2.) 
Some,  perhaps,  as  stated  above,  served  in  the  king's 
army..  We  have  no  ground  for  transferring  our 
modern   conceptions   of    the   peacefulness   of    the 


Targum  of  Jonathan  accordingly  gives  this  meaning 
to  it  here.  Strangely  enough,  we  have  iu  the  history 
of  the  death  of  James  the  Just  (Ilegesipp.  in  Eus. 
H.  E.  ii.  23)  an  indication  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
blessing  in  this  sense.  Among  the  priests  who  are 
present,  there  is  one  "  belonging  to  the  Rechabim  of 
wliom  Jeremiah  had  spoken."  The  mention  of  the 
house  of  Rechab  among  the  "families  of  the  scribes,'' 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  points  to  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture. The  title  prefixed  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  to 
Ps.  Ixxi.  connects  it  with  the  "  sons  of  Jonadab,  the 
first  that  went  into  captivity.'"  Augustine  takes  this 
as  the  starting-point  for  his  interpretation  {Enarr.  m 
Psalm  Ixx.). 

I>  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  Heb.  text  gives 
85  as  the  number  of  priests  slain,  the  LXX.  increase* 
it  to  305,  Josephus  {Ant.  vl.  12,  6)  to  385. 
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priestly  life  to  the  remote  past  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Priests,  as  we  have  seen,  were  with  David  at 
Hebron  as  men  of  war.  They  were  the  trumpeters 
of  Abijah's  army  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  The  Temple 
itself  was  a  great  armory  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  The 
heroic  strugtfles  of  the  Maccabees  were  sustained 
chieHy  by  their  kindred  of  the  same  family  (2  Mace. 
viii.  1).  (3.)  A  few  chosen  ones  might  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  receive,  like 
Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Kzekiel,  a  special  call  to  the 
office  of  a  prophet.  (4.)  We  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the  Temple 
of  Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at 
other  times  as  priests  of  the  high-places  (KwakI, 
Gescli.  iii.  7()-t).  Not  only  do  we  reail  of  no  pro- 
tests against  the  sitis  of  the  idolatrous  khigs,  except 
from  prophets  who  stood  forth,  alone  and  unsup- 
ported, to  bear  their  witness,  but  the  priests  them- 
selves were  sharers  in  the  worship  of  Baal  (.ler.  ii. 
8),  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  host  of  heaven 
(Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  In  the  very  i'emple  itself  they 
"ministered  before  their  idols  "  (Kz.  xliv.  12),  and 
allowed  others,  "uncircumcised  in  heart,  and  uncir- 
cumcised  in  flesh,"  to  join  them  {i/jid.  7).  Ihey 
ate  of  unclean  things  and  polluted  the  Sabbaths. 
There  could  be  no  other  result  of  this  departme 
from  the  true  idea  of  tlie  priesthood  than  a  general 
degradation.  Those  who  ceased  to  be  true  shep- 
herds of  the  people  found  nothing  in  their  ritual  to 
sustain  or  elevate  them.  'I'hey  became  as  sensual, 
covetous,  tyrannical,  as  ever  the  clergy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  l)ecame  in  its  darkest  periods;  conspic- 
uous as  drunkards  and  adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8, 
Ivi.  10-12).  The  prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting 
as  a  check,  became  sharers  in  their  corruption  (Jer. 
V.  31;  Lam.  iv.  13:  Zeph.  iii.  ■!).  For  the  most 
part  the  few  efforts  after  better  things  are  not  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  reformation,  but  of  conform- 
'  ity  to  the  wishes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one 
instance  in  which  they  do  act  spontaneously  —  their 
resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  func- 
tions by  Uzziali  —  their  protest,  however  right  in 
itself,  was  yet  only  too  compatible  with  a  wrong  use 
of  the  office  which  they  claimed  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  themselves  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).  The  disci- 
pline of  the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  its 
fruits.  A  large  proportion  of  the  priests  iiad  either 
perished  or  were  content  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  exile ;  but  those  who  did  return  were  active  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  Under  Ezra  they  submit- 
ted to  the  stern  duty  of  repudiating  their  heathen 
wives  (Ez.  X.  18,  lU).  They  took  part  —  though 
here  the  Levites  were  the  more  prominent  —  in  the 
instruction  of  the  people  (Ez.  iii.  2;  Neh.  viii.  9- 
13).  The  root-evils,  however,  soon  reappeared. 
The  work  of  the  priesthood  was  made  the  instru- 
ment of  covetousness.  The  priests  of  the  time  of 
Malachi  required  payment  for  every  ministerial  act, 
and  would  not  even  "shut  the  doors  "  or  "  kindle 
fire"  for  nought  (Mai.  i.  10).  They  "corrupted 
the  covenant  of  Levi"  (Mai.  ii.  8).  The  idea  of 
the  priest  as  the  angel,  the  messenger,  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  was  forgotten  (Mai.  ii.  7;  eomp.  Eccl.  v. 
6 ).  The  inevitable  result  was  that  they  again  lost 
their  influence.  They  became  "base  and  contempt- 
ible before  all  the  people  "  (Mai.  ii.  9).  The  office 
of  the  scribe  rose  in  repute  as  that  of  the  priest  de- 


a  A  real  submission  is  hardly  concealed  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  account  of  the 
fffect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  Macedonian  king 
■jy   the  solemn   procession  of  priests  in   their   linen 
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clined  (Jost,  Jiuknlli.  i.  37,  148).  The  sects  that 
multiplied  during  the  last  three  centuries  of  the 
national  life  of  .ludaisni  were  proofs  that  the  estab- 
lished order  had  failed  to  do  its  work  in  maintain- 
ing the  religious  life  of  the  people.  No  great 
changes  aflected  the  outward  position  of  the  priests 
under  the  Persian  governujent.  \\'hen  that  mon- 
archy fell  before  the  power  of  Alexander,  they  were 
ready  enough  to  transfer  their  allegiance."  Both 
the  Persian  government  and  Alexander  had,  how- 
ever, respected  the  religion  of  their  subjects;  and 
the  former  had  conferred  on  the  priecls  imnuuiities 
from  taxation  (ICz.  vi.  8,  9,  vii.  24;  Joseph.  Anl. 
xi.  8).  The  degree  to  which  this  recognition  was 
carried  by  the  innnediate  successors  of  Alexander 
is  shown  by  the  work  of  restoration  accomplished 
by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  (Ecclus.  1.  12-20);  and 
the  position  whicli  they  thus  occupied  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  not  less  than  the  devotion  with  which 
his  zeal  inspired  them,  prepared  them  doubtless  for 
the  great  struggle  which  was  coming,  and  in  which, 
under  the  priestly  Maccabees,  they  were  the  chief 
defenders  of  their  comitry's  freedom.  Some,  in- 
deed, at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jason  (the  heathenized  form 
of  Joshua)  they  forsook  the  customs  of  their  fathers; 
and  they  who,  as  priests,  were  to  be  patterns  of  a 
self-i'especting  purity,  left  their  work  in  the  Temple 
to  run  naked  in  the  circus  which  tlie  Syrian  king 
had  opened  in  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  13,  14). 
Some,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  joined  the  schismatic 
Onias  in  establishing  a  rival  worship  (.Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  §  4).  The  majority,  howe\er,  were  true- 
hearted  ;  and  the  Maccabean  struggle  which  left 
the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  order,  and,  until  the  Roman  conquest,  with  a 
certain  measure  of  independence,  must  have  given 
to  the  higher  members  of  the  order  a  position  of 
security  and  influence.  The  martyr-spirit  showed 
itself  again  in  the  calnmess  with  which  they  carried 
on  the  ministrations  in  the  Temple,  when  .lerusa- 
lem  was  besieged  by  Ponipey,  till  they  were  slain 
even  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  3; 
B.  J.  I.  7,  §  5).  The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  the  high-priesthood  was  kept  in 
abeyance,  or  transferred  from  one  to  another  at  the 
will  of  one  who  was  an  alien  by  birth  and  half  a 
heathen  in  character,  must  have  tended  to  depress 
them. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the  few 
facts  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T.  jie- 
riod  of  their  history.  The  division  into  four-and- 
twenty  courses  is  still  maintained  (Luke  i.  5; 
Joseph.  Vit.  1),  and  the  heads  of  these  courses,  to- 
gether with  tiiose  who  have  held  the  high-priest- 
hood (the  oflice  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are 
"  chief  priests  "  (apx'epf'^s)  by  courtesy  (Carpzov. 
App.  Crit.  p.  102),  and  take  their  place  in  tlie 
Sanhedrim.  The  number  scattered  throughout 
Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very  large.  ()f 
these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and  ignorant, 
despised  by  the  more  powerful  members  of  their 
own  order,  not  gaining  the  respect  or  affection  ol 
the  people.  The  picture  of  cowardly  selfishness  in 
the  jjriest  of  the  parable  of  Luke  x.  31,  can  hardly 
be  thought  of  as  other  than  a  representati^■e  one, 
indicating  the  estimate  commonly  and  truly  formed 


jphods  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8)  stands  probably  on  the 
same  footing  as  Livy's  account  of  the  retreat  of  Pop* 
sena  from  the  walls  of  unconquered  Rome 
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of  the  character  of  the  class.  The  priestly  order, 
like  the  nation,  was  divided  between  contending 
sects.  Tlie  influenee  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the 
latter  part  of  liis  life  a  Sadducee  (Joseph.  An/,  xiii. 
10,  §  G),  had  probably  made  the  tenets  of  that 
party  popular  amonu;  the  wealtliier  and  more  pow- 
erful members,  and  the  chief  priests  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  tlie  whole  apxtepuTiKhi'  yevos  (Acts 
iv.  1,  (1,  V.  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Saddn- 
cees,  sometimes  combining  with  the  Pharisees  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  sometimes  thwarted  by  them,  per- 
secuting the  followers  of  Jesus  because  they  preaclied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  great  multitude 
(oxAos),  on  the  other  hand,  who  received  that  tes- 
timony "  (Acts  vi.  7)  must  have  been  free  from,  or 
must  have  overcome  Sadducean  prejudices.  It  was 
not  strange  that  those  who  did  not  welcome  the 
tnith  wliich  would  have  raised  them  to  a  higher 
life,  should  sink  lower  and  lower  into  an  ignorant 
and  ferocious  fanaticism.  Few  stranger  contrasts 
meet  us  in  tlie  history  of  religion  than  that  pre- 
sented in  the  life  of  the  priesthood  in  the  last  half- 
century  of  the  Temple,  now  going  through  the  sol- 
emn sacrificial  rites,  and  joining  in  the  noblest 
hymns,  now  raising  a  fierce  clamor  at  anything 
which  seemed  to  tliem  a  profanation  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  rushing  to  dash  out  the  lirains  of  the  bold 
or  incautious  intruder,'^  or  of  one  of  their  own  order 
who  might  enter  while  under  some  ceremonial  de- 
filement, or  with  a  half-humorous  cruelty  setting 
fire  to  the  clotheis  of  the  Levites  who  were  found 
sleeping  when  they  ought  to  liave  been  watcliing 
at  their  posts  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  c.  1 ). 
The  rivalry  which  led  the  Levites  to  claim  privi- 
leges wliich  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  priests 
has  been  already  noticed.  [Lkvites.]  In  the 
scenes  of  the  last  tragedy  of  Jewish  history  the  or- 
der passes  away,  without  honor,  "  dying  as  a  fool 
dieth."  The  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the  low- 
est and  vilest  of  the  adherents  of  the  frenzied  Zeal- 
ots (Josei)h.  B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  G).  Other  priests  ap- 
pear as  deserting  to  the  enemy  {J bid.  vi.  G,  §  1). 
It  is  from  a  priest  that  Titus  receives  the  lamps, 
and  gems,  and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary 
{Ibid.  vi.  8,  §  3).  Priests  report  to  their  conquer- 
ors the  terrible  utterance  "  Let  us  depart,"  on  the 
last  Pentecost  ever  celebrated  in  the  Temple  {Ibid. 
vi.  5,  §  o).  It  is  a  priest  who  fills  up  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  order  liy  dwelling  on  the  fall  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  cold-blooded  satisfaction,  and  finding  in 
Titus  the  fulfiilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  O.  T.  {Ibid.  vi.  5,  §  4).  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  deprived  the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  Init 
an  honorary  distinction.  Their  occupation  was 
gone.  ]Many  families  must  have  altogether  lost 
their  genealogies.  Those  who  still  prided  them- 
selves on  their  descent,  were  no  longer  safe  against 
the  claims  of  pretenders.  The  jealousies  of  the  let- 
tered class,  which  had  been  kept  under  some  re- 
straint as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  now  had  full 
play,  and  the  influence  of  the  Rabbis  increased  with 


a  It  deserves  notice  that  from  these  priests  may 
have  come  the  statements  as  to  what  passed  within 
the  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifi.xion  (Matt,  xxvii. 
51),  and  that  these  facts  may  have  had  some  influence 
in  determining  their  belief.  They,  at  any  rate,  would 
be  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  teachers  who 
continued  daily  in  the  Temple  and  taught  in  Solo- 
mon's porch  (.\cts  V.  12). 

''It  belonged  to  the  pi'iests  to  act  as  sentinels  over 
ihe  Holy  Place,  as  to  the  Levites  to  guard  the  wider 
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the  fall  of  the  priesthood.  Their  position  in  medi- 
aeval and  modern  Judaism  has  never  risen  above 
that  of  complimentary  recognition.  Those  who 
claim  to  take  their  place  among  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  redemption  money  of  the 
first-born,  to  take  the  Law  from  its  chest,  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction  in  the  synagogues  (Ugolini, 
xii.  48). 

The  lanouage  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  relation  to 
the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  They 
recognize  in  Christ,  the  first-born,  the  king,  the 
Anointed,  the  representative  of  the  true  primeval 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii., 
viii.),  from  which  that  of  Aaron,  however  necessary 
for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have  lieen  a  deflection. 
I>ut  there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  tiie  new  Chris- 
tian society,  bearing  the  name,  and  exercising 
functions  like  those  of  the  priests  of  the  older  Cov- 
enant. The  Synagogue  and  not  the  Temple  fur- 
nishes the  pattern  for  the  organization  of  the 
('hurch.  The  idea  which  pervades  the  teaching  of 
the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  universal  priesthood.  All 
true  believers  are  made  kings  and  priests  (Rev.  i. 
G;  1  Pet.  11.  9),  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  (Rom.  xii. 
1),  may  draw  nem;  may  enter  into  the  holiest 
(Heb.  X.  ]9-22)  as  having  received  a  true  priestly 
consecration.  They  too  have  been  washed  and 
sprinkled  as  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (Heb.  x.  22). 
It  was  the  thought  of  a  succeeding  age  that  the 
old  classification  of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and 
Levites  was  reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  of  the  Christian  Church. «  The  idea 
which  was  thus  expressed  rested,  it  is  true,  on  the 
broad  analogy  of  a  threefold  gradation,  and  the 
terms,  "priest,"  "altar,"  "sacrifice,"  might  be 
used  without  involving  more  than  a  legitimate  sym- 
bolism, but  they  brought  with  them  the  inevitable 
danger  of  reproducing  and  perpetuating  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  many  of  the  feel-  ' 
ings  which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  ouglit  to  have 
been  left  behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not 
proved  so  fiital  to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it 
might  have  done,  it  is  Ijecause  no  bishop  or  pope, 
however  much  he  might  exaggerate  the  harmony  of 
the  two  systems,  has  ever  dreamt  of  making  the 
Christian  priesthood  hereditary.  W^e  have  perhaps 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  two  errors  tend  to  neu- 
tralize each  other,  and  that  the  age  which  witnessed 
the  most  extravagant  sacerdotalism  was  one  in 
which  the  celibacy  of  the  cleriry  was  first  exalted, 
then  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  give  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood 
of  Israel.  Those  who  question  their  authority 
have  done  so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of 
some  preconceived  theory.  Such  a  hierarchy  as 
the  Pentateuch  prescribes,  is  thought  impossible  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  national  life,  and  therefore  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  are  looked  on,  not  as 
the  restoration,  but  as  the  starting-point   of  the 


area  of  the  precincts    of  the   Temple  (Ugolini,  xiii. 
1052). 

c  The  history  of  language  presents  few  stranger 
facts  than  those  connected  with  these  words.  Priest, 
our  only  equivalent  for -tepeus,  conies  to  us  from  the 
word  which  was  chosen  because  it  excluded  the  idea 
of  a  sacerdotal  character.  Bishop  has  narrowly  es- 
caped a  like  perversion,  occurring,  as  it  does  constantly, 
in  Wykliffe's  version  as  the  translation  of  ap;^tep6vs 
(e.  g.  John  xviii.  15  ;   Heb.  viii.  1). 
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arder  (Von  Bohlen,  Die  Genesis,  Einl.  §  16).  It 
is  alleged  that  there  could  have  been  no  tribe  like 
that  of  Levi,  for  the  consecration  of  a  whole  tribe 
is  without  a  parallel  in  history  (Vatke,  Bibl.  Tlitol. 
i.  p.  222).  Deuteronomy,  assumed  for  once  to  be 
older  than  the  three  books  whicli  precede  it,  repre- 
sents the  titles  of  the  priest  and  Levite  as  standing 
on  the  same  footing,  and  the  distinction  between 
them  is  therefore  the  work  of  a  later  period 
(George,  Die  dlteren  Jiid.  Fesie,  pp.  45,  51;  comp. 
Biihr,  Symbolik,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  §  1,  whence  these 
references  are  taken).  It  is  hardly  necessary  here 
to  do  more  than  state  these  theories.     E.  H.  P. 

*  In  addition  to  the  writers  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  (Sauhert,  Krumbholtz,  etc.  in  Ugo- 
lini's  Thesmir.  vols.  xii.  and  xiii.,  Micliaelis,  Spencer, 
Biihr,  Ewald,  Saalschiitz,  .lost),  a  few  others  should 
be  mentioned.  Lightfoot,  The  Temple  Service  as 
it  stood  in  the  D  lys  of  our  Saviour,  Lond.  1649,  or 
Works,  Pitman's  ed.,  vol.  ix.  J.  Braun,  De  Ves- 
tilu  sacerdotum  Htbrceoruiii  (1680).  .J.  Buxtorf, 
Dissert,  de  pontijice  niaxiino  llebr.  (1685).  A. 
Tholuck,  Ueber  den  Offer-  und  Priesler- Be'griff 
im  A.  und  N.  Test.  (5th  ed.),  appended  to  bis 
Das  Alle  Test,  im  Neuen  Test.  Winer,  Priester, 
in  his  Bibl.  Renlw.  ii.  269-275  (an  elaborate  sum- 
mary lioth  of  sources  and  results).  Oehler,  Pnest- 
ertliuiii  im  Allem  Testament,  in  Herzog's  Jieal- 
Encyk.  xii.  174-187;  and  ibid.  art.  Leviien,  viii. 
-347  ff.  Merz,  Priesler,  in  Zeller's  BiU.  Worterb. 
ii.  279-28-3.  C.  R.  Kiiper,  Das  Priesterthuin  des 
A.  Bundes  (Berl.  1865),  mainly  arciiseological, 
together  with  a  history  of  tlie  Hebrew  priesthood. 
K.  F.  Keil,  Bibl.  Archaoloyie,  i.  154-187  (1858). 
.7.  P.  Smith,  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and 
Priesthood  of  Christ  {Lond.  1842).  Stanley.  TAe 
Jewish  Priesthood,  in  his  Lectures  on  .Jewish  His- 
tory, ii.  448-477  (Amer.  ed.).  On  the  priesthood 
of  Melchizedek  see  the  literature  under  that  name. 
For  the  number  and  situation  of  the  Levitical 
cities,  see  Clark's  Bible  Atlas  of  Maps  and  Plans, 
p.  27  f.  (Lond.  1858).  The  related  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  on  Levites,  Sacrifices,  Taber- 
N.VCLE,  Te.mple,  and  Vows  may  be  consulted. 

H. 

PRINCE  «  PRINCESS.  The  only  speci.il 
uses  of  the  word  "  prince  "  are — 1.  "Princes  of 
provinces " ''  (1  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably 
local  governors  or  magistrates,  who  took  refuge  in 
Samaria    during  the   invasion  of  Benhadad,  and 
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"  1.  "jn3,  only  in  a  few  places ;  commonly 
"  priest." 

2.  '7''i3  :  apxwi',  or\yovixevo's:  dux:  applied  to 
Messiah  (Dan.  ix.  25). 

.3.  3'*^D,  properly  "willing,"  chiefly  in  poet.  (Ges. 
p.  853) :  Sipxtav  :  prinreps. 

4  Tf  "*DD,  from  TfD3,  "  prince,"  an  anointed  One  : 
a.px'i'i'  '■  princeps  :  also  in  A.  V.  "  duke  "  (Josh.  xiii.  21). 

5.  S^tt'D.  verb  adj.  from  Sty3,    "raise:"  apvwi', 

•  T  T  t'  '^"■ 

rjyou/aiei'os,  liyefiui',  ^aa■l^e^;5  :  princeps,  dux:  also  in 
A.  V."  ruler,"  "chief,"  "captain."  This  word  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  (Qes.  917). 

6.  ^"*!JP  :  apxr)y6^ ,  apxiav :  princeps:  also  "cap- 
tain," and  "  ruler." 

7.  HI,  au  adj.  "great,"  also  as  a  subst.  "cap- 
tain," and  used  in  composition,  as  Rab-saris :  apx^iv, 
iiyeu-uiv :  optimus. 


their  "  young  men  "  were  their  attendants,  iratSd- 
pia,  pedissequi  (Thenius,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  495). 
Josephns  says,  vlo\  twu  riy^ixSvoiv  (Ant.  viii.  14, 
§  2).  2.  The  "princes  "  mentioned  in  Uan.  vi.  1 
(see  Esth.  i.  1)  were  the  predecessors,  either  in  fact 
or  in  place,  of  the  satraps  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(Her.  iii.  89).  H.  W.  P. 

*  The  "  prince  of  Persia,"  "  prince  of  Grecia," 
and  "Michael  your  prince"'  (Dan.  x.  13,  20,  21, 
xii.  1),  are  apparently  the  patron  or  guardian  an- 
gels of  the  nations  referred  to.  [Angels,  vol.  i. 
p.  97.]  See  Rosenm.  and  Hitzig  on  Dan.  x.  13 
the  LXX.,  Deut.  xxxii  8;  Ecclus.  xvii.  17;  and 
Eisenmeni'er's  Entdeckles  Judenthum,  i.  803  ff. 

A. 

*  PRINCE  OF  DEMONS.    [Demon,  iii.] 

*  PRINCE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE 

AIR,  Eph.  ii.  2.   [Air,  Amer.  ed.] 

*  PRINCIPALITY.     The  word  translated 

"  princii)alities  "  in  Jer.  xiii.  18  (A.  V.),  —  "  For 
yowr  principalities  shall  come  down,  even  the  crown 
of  your  glory,"  —  is  understood  by  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  mean  "heads," 
and  they  render,  "  from  your  heads  shall  come  down 
the  crown  of  your  glory."  Some,  as  Rosenmiiller 
and  Fiirst,  with  the  margin  of  the  \.  V.  ("  head- 
tires  "),  take  the  word  to  denote  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  head  =  crown.  In  2  Mace.  iv.  27,  "  prin- 
cipality "  is  used  in  reference  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest.  In  several  passages  of  the  N.  T.  the  terms 
apx"-^  "^"■^  e^ovaiai,  "  principalities  and  powers," 
appear  to  denote  different  orders  of  angels,  good  or 
bad.  See  Eph.  vi.  12,  "  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,"  etc.  (Comp.  the  art.  Air,  i.  57  a.)  In 
Col.  ii.  14,  15,  God  (not  Christ,  see  ver.  13)  is 
spoken  of  as  "  blotting  out  the  handwriting  in  or- 
dinances that  was  against  us,"  and  taking  it  out  of 
the  way,  "  nailing  it  to  the  cross  "  (tw  cnavp'f, 
not  /(/s  cross.  A.  v.);  "  and  having  despoiled  (or, 
perhaps,  "having  disarmed")  princijrdiiies  and 
powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  ojicnly,  triumpli- 
ing  over  them  in  it  "  (or  perhaps,  "  in  him,"  i.  e. 
Christ).  Here,  in  boldly  figurative  language,  thn 
image  being  that  of  a  conqueror  leading  in  triumph 
his  captives  in  war,  is  described  the  victory  over 
the  powers  of  evil  won  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  Compare  .John  xii.  31,  32;  Heb. 
ii.  14,  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-26.     In  other  passages,  as 

8.  Itn,  part,  of  7T"1,  "  bear,"  a  poet,  word  ■ 
o-aTpoLTiT)!,  SvvdaTrjs  :  princeps,  legum  conditor. 

9.  ^ti?  ;  apx<av:  prinreps  :  also  in  A.  V.  "captain," 
"  ruler,"  prefixed  to  words  of  office,  as  "  chief-baker," 
etc.    r7~1ti7  :  apxova-a.:  regina. 

10.  t:)"<bK7,  "ruler,"  "captain  ;"li^''bU'i,  "cap- 
tain,"  "prince:  "  Tpio-Ta-njs  :  '/".'-. 

11.  In  plur.  only,  D^J2n")2  :  akin  to  Sanskr. 
pratkama,  primui :  ivSo^oi, :   Incli/li  (Esth.  i.  3). 

12.  D"^3!lp  :  dpxoires :  magistratus :  usually 
"  rulers." 

13.  D''3^tt?n  :  7rpe'tr/3eis :  Ifgati:  only  in  Ps 
Ixviii.  31.  * 

14.  S*59"13l?7n«  and  D''29"1'^irnS  :  i-Varo* 
8ioi)CT)Tai'  :  satraprR  :  a  Persian  word. 
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Eph.  iii.  10,  Col.  i.  16,  tlie  terras  "  principalities '' 
and  "  powers  "  are  applied  to  good  angels,  and  so 
probably  in  Eph.  i.  21,  Col.  ii.  10,  at  least  inclu- 
sively; conip.  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  The  reference  in  Kom. 
viii.  38  is  more  doubtful.  That  the  terms  6p6voi, 
KvpiSrriTfs,  apxai,  i^ovffiai  in  Col  i.  16  (conip. 
Milton's  "  Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Vir- 
tues, Powers  ")  denote  different  orders  of  angels  is 
probable,  but  there  is  little  ground  for  speculation 
about  their  relative  dignity.  "  Thrones "  may 
naturally  be  taken  as  denoting  the  highest,  and 
Fritzsche  (on  Koni.  viii.  38)  observes  that  in  the 
various  enumerations  '■  principalities  "  (apxat)  al- 
ways precedes''"  powers  "  (i^ovaiai),  irom  which 
he  infers  the  superior  rank  of  the  ibrmer.  In  the 
account  of  the  seven  heavens  given  in  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patrinrdis,  a  work  of  the 
second  century  {Levi,  c.  3),  the  angels  designated 
as  5uva^€iy  tuv  irape/j.Po\u!U,  literally  "  powers 
of  the  armies,"  are  placed  in  the  tim-d  heaven,  and 
the  dpovoi  KoX  i^ovcriat,  "thrones  and  authorities," 
in  the  fourth  or  fftli  (not  the  seventh,  as  Meyer 
represents).  \n  the,  Ascension  (f  Isaiah  (c.  vii.), 
translated  by  Laurence  from  the  Ethiopic  (Oxon. 
1819),  an  angel  surpassing  others  in  splendor  is 
represented  as  enthroned  in  each  of  the  first  six 
heavens,  and  these  angels  are  themselves  called 
"thrones."  This  part  of  the  work  however  only 
represents  the  notions  of  some  Gnostic  Christian  in 
the  second  half  Oif  the  third  century  (Dilhnann,  in 
Herzog's  lieal-Kncykl.  xii.  313).  The  passages 
in  respect  to  diflerent  orders  of  angels  cited  from 
the  Kabbinical  writings  by  Bartolocci  (Bibl.  m((/jna 
Hit/j/jin.  I  2G7  ff.),  J.  H.  Maius  (Synopsis  Theol. 
Jud.  p.  76  f. ),  Eisenmenger  [Kntdecktes  Judenlh. 
ii.  374,  and  Gfriirer  {Jahrhundert  des  Hells,  i.  358 
fF. ),  throw  no  light  on  the  phraseology  of  Paul. 
The  notions  of  the  Christian  Fathers  on  this  subject 
are  set  forth  with  great  fullness  by  Petavius,  Theol. 
Do(/m.  vol.  iii.  p.  55  fF.  (Antwerp  edition,  1700). 
[Angels;  Powek.]  A. 

*  PRINTED,  A.  V.  Job  xix.  23,  should  be 
"  inscribed  "  or  "marked  down  "  (Noyes).     A. 

PRIS'CA  {npiffKo,  [ancient:]:  Prisca),  2  Tim. 
iv.  19.       [PlUSCILL.V.] 

PRISCIL'LA  inpia-KiWa  [dimin.  of  Prisca] : 
Priscilln).  To  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  under 
tlie  head  of  Aquila  the  following  may  be  added. 
The  name  is  Prisca  [Tlpia-Ka)  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 
and  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in  Kom.  xvi. 
3,  and  also  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.) 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Such  variation  in  a  Roman 
name  is  by  no  means  unusual.     We  find  that  the 


a  1.  "I^DS,  Aramaic  for   ~'D__,   "a  chain,"  is 

joined  with   iT'Sl,    and  rendered  a  prison  :  oIkos  Se- 
(rii.u>v :  career. 

2.  sb5,  s-ibs,  and  s'-bs,  with   n"'2 : 

oiKos  <j>vKaKri<;  (Jer.  -xxxvii.  15). 

3.  np2n^3,  from   Tf  5n,   "  turn,''  or   "  twist,"' 
llhe  stoclcs  (Jer.  xx.  2). 

4.  mi3X3  and  S"1t3?5  •   <f"'^"«^  '■    c<^rcer  (Ges. 
p.879).  "    ■ 

6>   "12DT2  ;   Be(TiJiOjTripiov :   career, 
6.     *T5W"'72  :      i^uXttKij  :     eustodia  ;     also    plur. 
ri"1"*''''tt  :   A.  V  ''hard." 
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name  of  the  wife  is  placed  before  that  of  the  hus- 
band in  Pom.  xvi.  3,  2  I'im.  iv.  19,  and  (according 
to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xviii.  26.  It 
is  only  in  Acts  xviii.  2  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  that 
Aquila  has  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence  we 
should  he  disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla  was 
the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two;  and  it  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  that  she  took  part,  not 
only  in  her  husband's  exercise  of  hospitality,  but 
likewise  in  the  theological  instruction  of  Apollos. 
\et  we  observe  that  the  husband  and  the  wife  are 
always  mentioned  together.  In  fact  we  may  say 
that  Priscilla  is  the  example  of  what  the  married 
woman  may  do,  for  the  general  service  of  the 
Ciiurch,  in  conjunction  with  home  duties,  as 
I'iKEUK  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant  of 
the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  ministra- 
tion was  of  essential  importance  in  the  .state  of 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  the  early  Christian 
communities  were  formed.  [Deaconess,  Amer. 
ed.]  The  i-emarks  of  Archdeacon  Evans  on  the 
position  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  are  very  just:  "  In 
his  dealings  with  the  female  part  of  his  flock, 
wliich,  in  that  time  and  country,  required  peculiar 
delicacy  and  discretion,  the  counsel  of  the  expe- 
rienced Priscilla  would  be  invaluable.  Where,  for 
instance,  could  he  obtain  more  prudent  and  faith- 
ful advice  than  hers,  in  the  selection  of  widows  to 
be  placed  upon  the  eleemosynary  list  of  the  Church, 
and  of  deaconesses  for  the  ministry  'r*  "  (Script. 
Bioi/_  ii.  298).  It  seems  more  to  our  purpose  to 
lay  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theological  learning 
of  Priscilla.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  monograph 
de  Priscilln,  AquilcB  uxore,  tanqtiam  feminarum  e 
fjente  Judiiica  erudiiarum  specimine,  by  G.  G. 
"Zeltner  (.\ltorf,  1709).  J.  S.  H. 

PRISON."  For  imprisonment  as  a  punish- 
ment, see  Punishjients.  The  present  article  will 
oidy  treat  of  prisons  as  places  of  confinement. 

In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  special  places 
were  used  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were  under 
the  custody  of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  xl.  3,  xlii. 
17). 

During  the  wandering  in  the  desert  we  read  on 
two  occasions  of  confinement  "  in  ward  "  (Lev. 
xxiv.  12;  Num.  xv.  34);  but  as  imprisonment  was 
not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear  of  none  till 
the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  appears  as 
an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special  part  of 
it  (1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  distinctly 
described  as  being  in  the  king's  house  (Jer.  xxxii. 
2,  xxxvii.  21;  Neh.  iii.  25).  This  was  the  case 
also  at    Babylon    (2    K.    xxv.    27).     But  private 


7.  ^V  :   angustia  :  TaireiVcoo-is  (Ges.  1059). 

8.  nip"rTp9  (Is.  Lxi.  1),  more  properly  written 
in  one  word  :  ivdp\€\)/i^  :  npertio  (Ges.  1121). 

9.  "inD  :  oxvp'OMo :  f"'''^'''' >■  properly  a  tower. 

10.  n"^|7Qrt"j"^"'2  :   o'iKia  |u.'  A(ofo;  :   domus  car- 

ceris.      rr^S   is  also  sometimes  "  prison  "  in  A.  V.,  ag 
Gen.  xxxix.  20. 

11.  pS"*^  :  KaTappoLK-rr)^ :  career ;  probably  "  the 
stocks  "  (as  A.  V.)  or  some  such  instrument  of  confine- 
ment ;  perhaps  understood  by  LXX.  as  a  sewer  or  un- 
derground passage. 
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houses  were  sometimes  used  as  places  of  confine- 
ment (Jer.  xxxvil.  15),  probably  much  as  Charfiin 
describes  Persian  prisons  in  his  day,  namely,  houses 
kept  by  private  speculators  for  prisoners  to  be 
maintained  there  at  their  own  cost  (  Toy.  vi.  100). 
Public  prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  use  by 
the  Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  xvi.  21,  25),  were 
univnown  in  Judtea  previous  to  the  Captivity. 
Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  prisons 
attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  ( Luke 
iii.  20;  Acts  xii.  4,  10;  Joseph.  AiU.  xviii.  5,  §  2; 
MachKrus).  By  the  Kornans  Antonia  was  used 
as  a  prison  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at 
Coesarea  the  pratoriuin  of  Herod  {ib.  lib).  Tlie 
sacerdotal  authorities  also  had  a  prison  under  the 
superintendence  of  special  officers,  SefffiopvKuKes 
(Acts  V.  18-23,  viii.  3,  xxvi.  10).  The  royal  pris- 
ons in  those  days  were  doulitless  managed  after 
the  Konian  fashion,  and  chains,  fetters,  and  stocks 
used  as  means  of  confinement  (see  Acts  xvi.  24,  and 
Job  xiii.  27). 

One  of  the  readiest  places  for  confinement  was  a 
dry  or  partially  dry  well  or  jjit  (see  Gen.  xxxvii.  24 
and  .ler.  xxxviii.  6-11);  but  the  usual  place  ap- 
pears, in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  general,  to 
have  been  accessible  to  visitors  (.ler.  xxxvi.  5;  iSIatt. 
xi.  2,  XXV.  36,  39;  Acts  xxiv.  23).  H.  W.  P. 

*  PRISON-GATE.  [Jkkusale.m,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1322.] 

*  PRIZE.     [Gami;.s;  Pkick.] 

PROCH'ORUS  (Upoxopos  [leader of  (i.dmice 
or  chorus  :  Prochnriis]).  One  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons, being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi.  5).  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  he  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter 
bishop  of  Nicomedia  (Baron,  i.  292).  In  the 
Magna  Bibliotheca  Pnlruiii,  Colon.  Agripp.  1(518, 
i.  49-69,  will  be  Ibund  a  fabulous  "  Historia  Pro- 
chori,  Christi  Discipuli,  de  vita  B.  Joannis  apos- 
toli."  \L  H— s. 

PROCONSUL.  Tiie  Greek  h-veviraros,  for 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uni- 
formly "  deputy  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  .Vets  xiii.  7,  8, 
12,  xix.  38,  and  the  derived  verb  drfluTrareuo),  in 
Acts  xviii.  12,  is  translated  "to  be  deputy."  At  the 
division  of  the  Roman  provinces  by  Augustus  in 
tiie  year  u.  c.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Imperial,  the 
emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  suoh  portions  of 
territory  as  were  peaceable  and  could  be  held  with- 
out force  of  arn)s  (Suet.  Oct.  47 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p. 
840;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  an  arrangement  wliich  re- 
mained with  frequent  alterations  till  the  3d  century. 
Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate  ap])ointed 
by  lot  yearly  an  officer,  wlio  was  called  "proconsul  " 
(Dio  Cass.  liii.  13),  wiio  exercised  purely  civil  func- 
tions, had  no  power  over  life  and  death,  and  was 
attended  by  one  or  more  legates  (Dio  Cass.  liii. 
14).  He  was  neitlier  girt  witli  the  sword  nor  wore 
the  military  dress  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13).  The  prov- 
inces were  in  consequence  called  "proconsular." 
With  tliu  exception  of  .Vfrica  and  Asia,  which  were 
assigned  to  men  who  had  passed  the  office  of  con- 
sul, the  senatorial  provinces  were  given  to  those 
who  had  been  pnettjrs,  and  were  divided  by  lot  each 
year  aijiong  those  who  had  held  this  office  five  years 
previously.      Their  term  of  office  was   one  year. 
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"■  'Hyefioii'  Is  the  general  term,  wliich  is  applied  also 
X>  the  governor  {pra>,.^e:i)  of  the  imperial  province  of 
Syria  (Luke  ii.  2) ;   the  Greek  equivalent  of  procurator 


Among  the  senatorial  provinces  in  the  first  an-ange- 
ment  by  Augustus,  were  Cyprus,  .Vchaia,  and  Asia 
within  tlie  llalys  and  Taurus  (Stralio,  xvii.  p.  840). 
The  first  and  last  of  tliese  are  alluded  to  in  Acts 
xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38,  as  under  the  government  of 
proconsuls.  Achaia  became  an  imperial  province 
in  the  second  year  of  Tiberius,  a.  n  16,  and  was 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76),  but 
was  restored  to  tlie  senate  liy  Claudius  (.Suet.  Claud. 
25),  and  therefore  Gallio,  before  whom  St.  Paul 
was  brought,  is  rightly  termed  "  proconsul  "  in 
Acts  xviii.  12.  Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  first  made  an  imperial  province  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  12),  but  five  years  aitervv;  .-ds  (b.  c.  22) 
it  was  given  to  the  senate,  and  is  reckoned  by 
■Strabo  (xvii.  p.  840)  ninth  among  the  provinces  of 
the  people  governed  by  (TTparriyoi,  as  .Vchaia  is 
the  seventh.  Tliese  crrpaTTiyoi,  or  proprators,  had 
the  title  of  proconsul.  Cyprus  and  Narbonese 
Caul  were  given  to  the  senate  in  exciiange  for  Dal- 
matia,  and  thus,  says  Dio  Cassius  (liv.  4),  procon- 
suls (ai/dinraToi)  began  to  be  sent  to  those  nations. 
In  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscripdonum,  No.  2631,  is 
the  following  relating  to  Cyprus:  ?)  ttSKis  K6'ivTov 
'lov\Lov  K6pdou  avdvwaTOv  ayveias.  This  Quin- 
tus  Julius  Cordus  appears  to  have  lieen  proconsul 
of  Cyprus  before  the  12th  year  of  Claudius.  He 
is  mentioned'in  the  next  inscription  (No.  2632)  as 
the  predecessor  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius 
Aniiius  Bassus.  The  date  of  this  last  inscription 
is  the  12tli  year  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  52.  The  name 
of  another  proconsul  of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  occurs  on  a  copper  coin,  of  which  an  en- 
graving is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  624.  A  coin  of 
ICpliesus  [see  vol.  i.  p.  749]  illustrates  the  usage  of 
the  word  avBviraros  in  Acts  xi.x.  38. 

W.  A.  W. 
PROCURA'TOR.  The  Greek  i,ye/i<iy,'^ 
rendered  "governor"  in  the  A.  V.,  is  applied  in 
the  N.  T.  to  the  officer  who  presided  over  the  im- 
perial province  of  Judiea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius 
Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.,  xxiv.), 
and  of  Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all  these  cases 
the  Vulgate  equivalent  is  prcescs.  Tiie  office  of 
procurator  (rfyefiovia)  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1, 
and  in  this  passage  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate 
is  more  close  (procwante  Pontio  P'dnto  Judcenm). 
It  is  explained,  under  the  head  of  PitocoNSUL, 
that  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  b  c.  27,  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire  were  divided  by  Augus- 
tus into  two  portions,  giving  some  to  the  senate, 
and  reserving  to  himself  the  rest.  The  imperial 
provinces  were  administered  by  legates,  called  Icyati 
Aufficsii  pro  prcelore,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  consulai-i  potestate,  and  sometimes  lecjali  con- 
sulares,  or  legati  or  considares  alone.  They  were 
selected  from  among  men  who  had  been  consuls  or 
prajtors,  and  sometimes  from  the  inferior  senators 
(Dio  ("ass.  liii.  13,  15).  Their  term  of  office  was 
indefinite,  and  suliject  only  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13).  These  officers  were  also 
called  prcesides,  a  term  which  in  later  times  was 
applied  indifferently  to  the  governors  both  of  the 
senatorial  and  of  the  imperial  provinces  (Suet. 
Clau'l.  17).  They  were  attended  by  six  lictors, 
used  the  military  dress,  and  woi-e  the  sword  (Dio 
(;ass.  liii.  13).  No  quaestor  came  into  the  em- 
peror's provinces,  but  the  property  and  revenues  of 

is  strictly  tiriTpoTro?  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  2.  8,  §  6  ; 
(•oni|i.  XX.  5,  .§  1),  and  his  office  is  called  en-iTpoji^ 
(.los.  Ant.  XX.  5,  §  It. 
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cue  imperial  treasury  were  administered  by  the 
Rationales,  Procurntores,  and  Adores  of  the  em- 
peror, who  were  chosen  from  among  his  ireedmen, 
or  from  among  tlie  knights  (Tac.  Hisl.  v.  9;  Uio 
Cass.  hii.  10).  Tliese  procurators  were  sent  both 
to  the  imperial  and  to  the  senatorial  provinces  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  15").  Sometimes  a  province  was  gov- 
erned by  a  procurator  with  the  functions  of  a 
prseses.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  tiie 
smaller  provinces  and  the  outlying  districts  of  a 
larger  province ;  and  such  is  the  relation  in  which 
Judsea  stood  to  Syria.  After  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus,  Judfea  was  annexed  to  Syria,  and  the 
first  procurator  was  Coponius,  who  was  sent  out 
with  Quirinus  to  take  a  census  of  the  property  of 
the  Jews  and  to  confiscate  that  of  Archelaus  (.los. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1).  His  successor  was  Marcus 
Ambivius,  then  Annius  Kufus,  in  whose  time  the 
emperor  Augustus  died.  Tiberius  sent  Valerius 
Gratus,  who  was  procurator  for  eleven  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pontius  Pilate  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
2,  §  2),  who  is  called  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  3, 
§  1)  riye/xcip,  as  he  is  in  the  N.  T.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  the  governor  (prccse.^)  of  Syria,  for  the 
council  of  the  Samaritans  denounced  Pilate  to 
Vitellius,  who  sent  him  to  Home  and  put  one  of 
his  own  friends,  ^Nlarcellus,  in  his  place  (Jos.  Ayit. 
xviii.  4,  §  2).  Tlie  head-quarters  of  tile  procurator 
were  at  CiBsarea  (.los.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  2;  Acts  xxiii. 
23),  where  he  had  a  judgment-seat  (Acts  xxv.  6) 
in  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23''),  and  was 
assisted  by  a  council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom  he  con- 
sulted in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  assc-ssores  (Suet. 
Ga!l>.  14),  or  Tjyefioves,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  1)  as  having  been  con- 
sulted by  Cestius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  when  cer- 
tain charges  were  made  against  Florus,  the  pro- 
curator of  Judoea.  More  important  cases  were  laid 
before  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  12;  comp.  Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  6,  §  2).  The  procurator,  as  the  representative 
of  the  emperor,  bad  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  14;  Matt,  xxvii. 
26),  which  was  denied  to  the  proconsul.  In  the 
N.  T.  we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  i'ontius 
Pilate  as  a  political  offender  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  11), 
and  the  accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who 
is  seated  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  xxvii.  19). 
Felix  heard  St  Paul's  accusation  and  defense  from 
the  judgment-seat  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiv.),  which 
was  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Jos.  B.  .1. 
ii.  9,  §  2),  and  St.  Paul  calls  him  "judge"  (Acts 
xxiv.  10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  {yfyifxaiv)  is  again  alluded 
to  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt,  xxvii. 
27),  and  apparently  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  high  festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the 
palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  ./  ii.  14,  §  3;  Philo,  De 
Leg.  ad  Cditim,  §  37,  ii.  .589,  ed  Mang.),  in  which 
was  the  prcetorium,  or  ''judgment-hall,"  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv. 
16;  comp.  Acts  xxiii.  35).  Sometimes  it  appears 
Jerusalem  was  made  his  winter  quarters  (.Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §  1).  The  High-Priest  was  appointed  and 
removed  at  the  will  of  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant. 

a  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  xiii.  1),  where  he  describes  the  poisoning  of 
Junius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  by  P.  Celer,  a 
RomaD  knight,  and  Ilelius,  a  freedman,  who  had  the 
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xviii.  2,  §  2).     Of  the  oppression  and  extortion, 

practiced  by  one  of  these  officers,  Gessius  Florus, 
which  resulted  in  open  rebellion,  we  have  an  account 
in  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  11,  §  1;  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  2). 
The  same  laws  held  both  for  the  governors  of  the 
imperial  and  senatorial  provinces,  that  they  could 
not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  more  than  an  appointed 
sum  of  money  from  their  subjects,  and  that  when 
their  successors  came  they  were  to  return  to  Kome 
within  three  months  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  15).  For 
further  information  see  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom. 
Rechts.  W.  A.  W. 

*  PROPER  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  Heb.  xi. 
23  ('•  because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child)  in 
the  sense,  of  "handsome,"  "fair"  (Gr.  acrrftos)- 
So  often  in  Shakespeare.  A. 

PROPHET  (S'^23:  wpocpvrv^.  propheta). 
I.  The  Name.  —  The  ordinary  Helirew  word  for 
prophet   is   nabi  (S''23),  derived   from    the   verb 

S;33,  connected  by  Geseniu^vith  2733,  "to  bub- 
ble forth,"  like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  is 
correct,  the  substantive  would  signify  either  a  per- 
son who,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  bursts  ft'rth  with 
spiritual  utterances  under  the  divine  influence  (cf. 
Ps.  xlv.  1,  "  My  heart  is  bubbliny  up  of  a  good 
matter"),  or   simply  one  who  pours  forth  words. 

The  analogy  of  the  word  ^^3  {natoph),  which 
has  the  force  of  "  dropping  "  as  honey,  and  is  used 
by  Micah  (ii.  6,  11),  Fzekiel  (xxi.  2),  and  Amos 
(vii.  16), -in  the  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  the 

last  signification.  The  verb  S23  is  found  only  in 
the  niplml  and  hitlipael,  a  peculiarity  which  it 
shares  with  many  other  words  expiessive  of  speech 
(cf.  loqui,  fari,  vociferai-i,  concionari,  (pdeyyo/xui, 
as  well  as  fxavTivojxai  and  vaticinari).  liunsen 
(Gott  in  d.  Geschichte,  p.  141)  and  Davidson  (Inir. 
Old  Test.  ii.  430)  suppose  ndbi  to  signify  the  man 
to  whom  announcements  are  made  by  God,  i.  e. 
inspired.  But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
etymology  and  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as 
signifying  (actively)  one  who  announces  or  pours 
forth  the  declarations  of  God.  The  latter  signifi- 
cation is  preferred  by  Ewald,  Hjivernick,  Oehler, 
Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  Lee,  Pusey,  M'Caul,  and  the 
great  majority  of  Biblical  critics. 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate 
a  prophet,  HSn,  roeh,  and  HTn,  chozch,  both 
signifying  one  u-ho  sees.  They  are  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  seer;  "  in  the  LXX.  usually  by  ^f.fwwv 
or  opojv,  sometimes  by  TTpo(pi]TT}s  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  28; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  7,  10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be 
contrasted  with  each  other  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  29.  "  The 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they 
are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer  (roeh), 
and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (ndbi),  and 
in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (chozeh)."  Roeh  is 
a  title  almost  appropriated  to  Samuel.  It  is  only 
used  ten  times,  and  in  seven  of  these  it  is  applied 
to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  9,  11,  18,  19;  1  Chr.  ix. 
22;  xxvi.  28;  xxix.  29).  On  two  other  occasions 
it  is  applied  to  Hanani  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7,  10).  Once 
it  is  used  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  10 )  w  ith  no  reference 


care  of  the  imperial  revenues  in  Asia  (ret  familiaris 
prinripis  in  Asia  impositi). 

b  Unless  the  iKpoarnpiov  (A.  V.  "  place  of  hearing  '") 
was  the  great  stadium  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J. 
ii  9,  §  2). 
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to  any  particular  person.  It  was  superseded  in 
general  use  by  the  word  ndbi,  which  Samuel  (him- 
self entitled  ndbi  as  well  as  roek,  1  Sam.  iii.  20; 
2  Chr.  xx.icv.  18)  appears  to  have  revived  after  a 
period  of  desuetude  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  and  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  prophets  organized  by  him."    The  verb 

nS"l,  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  the  common 

T    t' 

prose  word  signifying  "to  see:"   Htn — whence 

the  substantive  HTn,  c/wzeli,  is  derived  —  is  more 
poetical.      Chozeh  is   rarely  found  except   in    the 

books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  ^ITH  is  the  v.ord 
constantly  used  for  the  prophetical  vision.  It  is 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chron- 
icles, in  .Job,  and  in  most  of  the  propliets. 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  usage  of 
these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  difference 
18,  has  been  much  debated  (see  Witsius,  Mkcell. 
Sacra,  i.  1,  §  19;  Carpzovius,  Introd.  ad  IJbros 
Canon.  V.  T.  iii.  1,  §  2;  Winer,  Real-Worterbitcli, 
art.  "  Propheten  " ).  Hiivernick  ( /unlnluiii/,  Th.  i. ; 
Abih.  v.  s.  56)  considers  ndbi  to  express  the  title 
of  those  who  officially  belonged  to  the  prophetic 
order,  while  roeh  and  chazeh  denote  those  who 
received  a  prophetical  revelation.  Dr.  Lee  (In- 
spirntinn  of  JJoly  Scripture,  p.  543),  agrees  with 
Hiivernick  in  his  explanation  of  ndbi.  but  he  iden- 
tifies I'vcii  in  meaning  rather  with  ndbi,  than  with 
chozeh.  He  further  throws  out  a  suggestion  that 
chozeh  is  the  special  designation  of  the  prophet 
attached  to  the  royal  household.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
11,  Gad  is  described  as  "  the  prophet  (iidlii)  (j.ad, 
David's  seer  (c/ioseA);  "' and  elsewhere  he  is  called 
"David's  seer  (chozeh)"  (1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  "the 
king's  seer  (chozeh)"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  20).  "The 
case  of  Gad,"  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  "affords  the  clew  to 
the  difficulty,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached 
to  the  royal  establishment  there  was  usually  an  in- 
dividual styled  '  the  king's  seer,'  who  might  at  the 
same  time  be  a  ndbi."  The  suggestion  is  ingenious 
(see,  in  addition  to  places  quoted  above,  1  Chr.  xxv. 
5,  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  -30,  xxxv.  15),  but  it  was 
only  David  (possibly  also  Manasseh,  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
18)  who,  so  far  as  we  read,  had  this  seer  attached 
to  his  person :  and  in  any  ease  there  is  nothing  in 
the  word  chozeh  to  denote  the  relation  of  the 
prophet  to  the  king,  but  only  in  the  connection  in 
whicli  it  stands  with  the  word  king.  On  tlie  whole 
it  would  seem  that  the  same  persons  are  designated 
by  the  three  words  ndbi,  roeh,  and  chozeh  ;  the 
last  two  titles  being  derived  from  the  prophets' 
power  of  seeing  the  visions  presented  to  them  by 


"  In  1  S.am.  ix.  9  we  read,  "He  that  is  now  called 
a  prophet  (nibi)  wa.«  beforetime  called  a  seer  {rock) ;  " 
from  whence  Dr.  Stanley  {Led  on  Jeirish  Churcli)  has 
concluded  that  rock  was  "  the  olde.^t  designation  of 
the  prophetic  office,"'  "superseded  by  ndbi  shortly 
after  Samuel's  time,  when  nahi  first  came  iiilo  use  " 
(Lfct.  xviii.,  xix.).  This  seems  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  nabi  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  tlie  Penta- 
teuch, whereas  roeh  does  not  appear  until  the  days 
of  S.iniuel.  The  passage  in  the  book  of  Samuel  is 
clearly  a  parenthetical  insertion,  perhaps  made  by  ttie 
yiabi  Nathan  (or  whoever  was  the  oriirinal  author  of 
the  book),  perhaps  added  at  a  later  date,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  how  it  was  that  Samuel  liore  the  title  of 
roeh,  instead  of  the  now  usual  appellation  of  7idbi. 
To  the  writer  the  days  of  Samuel  were  "  beforetime," 
and  he  explains  that  in  those  ancient  days,  that  is  the 
days  of  Samuel,  the  word  used  for  prophet  was  roeh, 
not   nabi.     But   that  does   not   imply   that  roeh  was 
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God,  the  first  from  their  function  of  revealing  and 
proclaiming  God's  truth  to  men.  When  Gregory 
Naz.  (Or.  28)  calls  Ezekiel  6  rccv  fieyaXaiv 
inSiTTris  Kdl  i^r]yT]rT]s  pvarr}f)iciii',  lie  gives  a  suf- 
ficiently exact  translation  of  tlie  two  titles  chozeh 
or  roiih,  and  ndbi. 

The  word  Ndbi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the 
LXX.  by  ■Kpo(pT)Trii,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  prophet." 
In  classical  Greek  irpocprfT-qs  signifies  one  icho 
speaks  for  anotiier,  specially  one  who  speaks  for  a 
yod  and  so  interprets  his  will  to  man  (Liddell  & 
Scott,  s.  v.).  Hence  its  essential  meaning  is  "  wi 
interpreter.''  Thus  Apollo  is  a  Trpo(priTT]s  as  being 
the  interpreter  of  Zeus  (^Esch.  Jumt.  19).  Poets 
are  the  Prophets  of  the  Muses,  as  being  their  in- 
terpreters (Hlat  Phmdr.  262  D).  The  irpocprjTm 
attached  to  heathen  temples  are  so  named  frum 
their  interpreting  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  in- 
spired and  unconscious  /xavTus  (Plat.  Tim.  72  B; 
Herod,  vii.  Ill,  note,  ed.  Bsehr)  We  have  Plato's 
authority  for  deriving  fiduris  from  fj.aiuofj.ai  (l-  c). 
The  use  of  the  word  Trpo(p7)Tris  in  its  modern 
sense  is  post-classical,  and  is  derived  from  the  LXX. 

From  the  medieval  use  of  the  word  irpocpriTeia, 
prophecy  passed  into  the  English  language  in  the 
sense  of  prediction,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained 
as  its  popular  meaning  (see  Richardson,  s.  v.).  The 
larger  sense  of  interpretation  has  not,  however, 
been  lost.  Thus  we  find  in  Bacon,  -'An  exercise 
commonly  called  prophestfimj,  which  was  this:  that 
the  ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a 
week  day  in  some  principal  town,  where  tliere  was 
some  ancient  grave  minister  that  was  president, 
and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  or  other 
persons  of  leisure.  Then  e\ery  minister  succes- 
sively, beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one 
and  the  same  part  of  .Scripture,  spending  severally 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole 
some  two  hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun 
and  concluded  with  prayer,  and  the  president  giving 
a  text  for  the  next  meeting,  the  assemljly  was  dis- 
solved "  (Pacification  if  the  Churcli).  Tliis  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  made  further  familiar  to  ns  by 
the  title  of  .Jeremy  Taylor's  treatise  "  On  Lilierty 
of  Prophesying."  Nor  was  there  any  risk  of  the 
title  of  a  book  published  in  our  own  days,  "  On  the 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church"  (Oxf.  18-38), 
being  misunderstood.  In  lact  the  English  word 
prophet,  like  the  word  inspiration,  has  always  been 
used  in  a  larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  In  the 
larger  sense  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  is  a  "  prophet," 
Moses  is  a  "  prophet,"  Mahomet  is  a  "  prophet." 
The  expression  means    that  they   proclaimed  and 


the  primitive  word,  and  that  niibi  first  came  into  use 
subsequently  to  S;'.muel  (see  Hengstenberg,  Beitrdge 
zur  Einleitiing  ins  A.  T.  iii.  335).  Dr.  Stanley  repre- 
sents rhozeh  as  "  another  antique  title."'  But  on  no 
sufficient  grounds.  Chozeh  is  first  found  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11  ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into 
use  until  roeh  had  almost  disappeared.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  books  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  13)  and  Chron- 
icles (frequently),  in  Amos  (vii.  12),  Is.aiah  (xxix.  10), 
Micah  (iii.  7).  and  the  derivatives  of  the  verb  chazah 
are  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate  their  visions 
down  to  the  Captivity  (cf  Is.  i.  1  ;  Dan.  viii.  1  :  Zech. 
xiii  4).  The  derivatives  of  ra'dA  are  rarer,  and,  as 
being  prose  words,  are  chiefly  used  by  Daniel  (cf.  Ez. 
i.  1  ;  Dan.  x.  7)  On  examination  we  find  that  nabi 
existed  before  and  after  and  alongside  of  both  roeh 
and  chozeh,  but  that  chozeh  was  .somewhat  more 
modern  than  roeh. 
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published  a  new  religious  dispensation.  In  a  sim- 
ilar though  not  identical  sense,  the  Church  is  said 
to  have  a  "  prophetical,"  i.  e.  an  expository  and 
interpretative  office.  But  in  its  closer  sense  the 
word,  according  to  usage  though  not  according  to 
etymology,  involves  the  idea  of  foresight.  And 
this  is  and  always  has  been  its  more  usual  accepta- 
tion." The  different  meanings,  or  shades  of  mean- 
ing, in  which  the  abstract  noun  is  employed  in 
Scripture,  have  been  drawn  out  by  Locke  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Prophecy  compreiiends  three  things :  pre- 
diction; singing  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and 
understanding  and  explaining  the  mysterious,  hid- 
den sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  immediate  illumina- 
tion and  motion  of  the  Spirit"  (Parajjhrnse  of  1 
Cor.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742).  It  is  in  virtue 
of  this  last  signification  of  the  word,  that  the 
propliets  of  the  N.  T.  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii.): 
by  virtue  of  tlie  second,  that  the  sons  of  A.saph,  etc. 
are  said  to  have  "  prophesied  with  a  harp"  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  3),  and  Miriam  and  Deborah  are  termed 
"prophetesses."  That  the  idea  of  potential  if  not 
actual  prediction  enters  into  the  conception  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  prophecy,  when  that  word  is 
used  to  designate  the  function  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  following  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  Deut.  xviii.  22;  Jer.  xxviii.  9; 
Acts  ii.  30,  iii.  18,  21;  1  Pet.  i.  10;  2  Pet.  i.  10, 
20,  iii.  2.  Etymologically,  however,  it  is  certain 
that  neither  prescience  nor  prediction  are  implied 
by  the  term  used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English 
language. 

II.  Frophktical  Ohder.  —  The  sacerdotal 
order  was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  Tlieocracy  were  taught  and 
governed  in  things  spiritual.  Feast  and  fast,  sacri- 
fice and  offering,  rite  and  ceremony,  constituted  a 
varied  and  ever-recurring  system  of  training  and 
teaching  by  type  and  synibol.  To  the  priests,  too, 
was  intrusted  the  work  of  "teaching  the  children 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
unto  them  by  the  hand  of  JMoses  "  (Lev.  x.  11). 
Teaching  by  act  and  teaching  by  word  were  alike 
their  task.  This  task  they  adequately  fulfilled  for 
some  hundred  or  more  years  after  the  gi\  ing  of  the 
Law  at  Mount  Sinai.  But  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degen- 
eracy, and  the  people  were  no  longer  affected  by 
the  acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  service.  They 
required  less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhortations. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  new  moral  power  was 
evoked  —  the  Prophetic  Order.  Samuel,  himself  a 
Levite,  of  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  and 


«  It  seems  to  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  English 
word  was  "  originally  •'  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
"  preaching,"  and  that  it  became  "  limited '"  to  the 
meaning  of  "predicting,"  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  consequence  of  "  an  etymological  mistake  "  (Stiinley. 
Lect.  xix.,  XX.).  The  word  entered  into  the  English 
language  in  its  sense  of  predicting.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  for  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
English  language,  tlie  word  n-po^tjreia  had,  by  usage, 
assumed  popularly  the  meaning  of  prediction.  And 
we  find  it  ordinarily  employed,  by  early  as  well  as  by 
late  writers,  in  this  sense  (see  Polydore  Virgil,  History 
of  England,  iv.  ICl,  Camden  ed.  1848 :  Coventry 
Mysteries,  p.  65,  Shakespeare  Soc.  ed  ,  1841,  and 
Richardson,  .s.  v.).  It  is  probable  that  the  meaning 
was  "limited"  to  ''prediction"  as  much  and  as  little 
before  the  seventeenth  century  as  it  has  been  since. 

''  Dr.  Stanley  {Lert.  xviii.)  declares  it  to  be  "  doubt- 
'ul  if  he  was  of  Levitical  descent,  and  certain  that  he 
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almost  certainly  a  priest,''  was  the  instrument  used 
at  once  for  effecting  a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  order 
(1  Clir.  ix.  22),  and  for  giving  to  the  prophets  a 
position  of  importance  which  they  had  never  before 
held.  So  important  was  the  work  wrought  by  him, 
that  he  is  classed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moses 
(Jer.  XV.  1;  Ps.  xcix.  6;  Acts  iii.  24),  Samuel 
being  the  great  religious  reformer  and  organizer  of 
the  prophetical  order,  as  JNIoses  was  the  great  legis- 
lator and  founder  of  the  priestly  rule.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Samuel  created 
the  prophetic  order  as  a  new  thing  before  unknown. 
'I'he  germs  l)oth  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  regal 
order  are  found  in  the  Law  Ss  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moses  (Dent.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18),  but 
they  were  not  yet  developed,  because  there  was  not 
yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  who  evolved 
the  one,  himself  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other. 
The  title  of  prophet  is  found  before  the  legislation 
of  Mount  Sinai.  When  Abraham  is  called  a 
prophet  (Uen.  xx.  7),  it  is  probalily  in  the  sense  of 
a  friend  of  God,  to  whom  He  makes  known  His 
will;  and  in  the  same  sense  the  name  seems  to  be 
applied  to  the  patriarclis  in  general  (Ps.  cv.  15).<^ 
Jloses  is  more  specifically  a  [iroplict,  as  being  a 
proclaimer  of  a  new  dispensation,  a  revealer  of  God's 
will,  and  in  virtue  of  his  divinely  inspired  songs 
(Ex.  XV.;  Deut.  xxxii.,  xxxiii. ;  Ps.  xc),  but  his 
main  work  was  not  prophetical,  and  he  is  therefore 
formally  distinguished  from  ])rophets  (Num.  xii.  6) 
as  well  as  classed  with  them  (Deut.  xviii.  15,  xxxiv. 
10).  Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1); 
Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20)  is  a  prophete.ss;  and  we  find 
the  prophetic  gift  in  the  elders  who  "  prophesied  " 
when  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  them," 
and  in  Eldad  and  Medad,  who  "  prophesied  in  the 
camp"  (Num.  xi.  27).  At  the  time  of  the  sedi- 
tion of  Miriam,  the  possible  existence  of  prophets 
is  recognized  (Num.  xii.  6).  In  the  days  of  the 
Judges  we  find  that  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  4)  is  a 
piophetess;  a  prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8)  rebukes  and 
exhorts  the  Israelites  when  oppressed  by  the  Mid- 
ianites;  and,  in  Samuel's  childhood,  "a  man  of 
God  "  predicts  to  Eli  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
and  the  curse  that  was  to  fall  on  his  descendants 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27). 

Samuel  took  measures  to  make  liis  work  of  res- 
toration permanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the  mo- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  instituted  Companies, 
or  Colleges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  life- 
time at  liamah  (1  .Sam.  xix.  19,  20);  others  after- 
wards at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  5), 
Gilgal   (2  K.  iv.  38),  and   elsewhere   (2  K.  vi.  1). 


was  not  a  priest."  If  the  record  of  1  Chr.  Ti.  28  is 
correct,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  Levite  by  descent 
thoug'.i  an  Ephrathite  by  habitation  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 
There  is  every  probability  that  he  was  a  priest  (cf.  1 
Sam.  i.  22,  ii.  11.  18,  vii.  5,  17,  x.  1,  xiii.  11)  and  no 
presumption  to  the  contrary.  The  fact  on  which  Dr. 
Stanley  relies,  that  Samuel  lived  "  not  at  Gibeon  or 
at  Nob  but  at  Ramah,"  and  that  "  the  prophetic 
schools  were  at  Ramah,  and  at  Bethel,  and  at  Gilgftl, 
not  at  Hebron  and  Anathoth,"'  does  not  suffice  to 
raiiJe  a  presumption.  As  judge,  Samuel  would  have 
lived  where  it  was  most  suitable  for  the  judge  to  dwell. 
Of  the  three  colleges,  that  at  Ramah  was  alone  founded 
by  Samuel,  of  course  where  he  lived  himself,  and  even 
where  Ramah  was  we  do  not  know  :  one  of  the  latest 
hypotheses  places  it  two  miles  from  Hebron. 

>"■  According  to  Hengsten berg's  view  of  prophecy, 
Abraham  was  a  prophet  because  he  received  revela- 
tions by  the  means  of  dream  and  vision  (Gen.  xv.  12) 
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Their  constitution  and  object  were  similar  to  those 
of  Theological  Colleges.  Into  them  were  gathered 
promising  students,  and  here  they  were  trained  for 
the  office  which  they  were  afterwards  destined  to 
fulfill.  So  successful  were  these  institutions,  that 
from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  tlie  closing  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  tliere  seems  never  to 
have  been  wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up 
the  line  of  official  prophets."  The  apocryphal  liooks 
of  the  Maccabees  (i.  iv.  40,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41)  and  of 
Ecclesiasticus  (xxxvi.  15)  represent  them  as  ex- 
tinct. The  colleges  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
students  difFering  in  number.  Sometimes  they 
were  very  numerous  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  xxii.  6;  2  K. 
ii.  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading  prophet,  presided 
over  them  (1  Sam.  xix.  20),  called  their  Father 
(1  Sam.  X.  12),  or  jMaster  (2  K.  ii.  -3),  who  wa.s 
apparently  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  (1  K.  xix.  16;  Is.  Ixi.  1;  I's.  cv.  15). 
They  were  called  his  sons.  Their  chief  subject  of 
study  was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and  its  interpreta- 
tion; oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical,  teaching 
being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from  tlie 
priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.*  Subsidiary  sub- 
jects of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred  poetry, 
both  of  which  had  been  connected  with  propliecy 
from  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  the  Judges 
(,Iudg.  iv.  4,  V.  1).  The  prophets  that  meet  Saul 
"  came  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  psaltery 
and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and  a  harp  before  tliem  " 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  Elijah  calls  a  minstrel  to  evoke 
the  prophetic  gift  in  himself  (2  K.  iii.  15).  David 
''  .separates  to  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  and 
of  Heman  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should  prophesy 
with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cymbals. 
.  .  .  All  these  v\ere  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cyml)als, 
psalteries,  and  harps  lor  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God  "  (1  Chr.  xxv.  6).  Hymns,  or  sacred  songs, 
are  found  in  the  books  of  Jonah  (ii.  2),  Isaiah  (xii. 
1,  xxvi.  1),  Habakkuk  (iii.  2).  And  it  was  prob- 
ably the  duty  of  the  prophetical  students  to  comj)ose 
ver.ses  to  be  sung  in  the  Temple.  (See  Lowtli, 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lect.  xviii.)  Having 
been  themselves  trained  and  taught,  the  prophets, 
whether  still  residing  within  their  college,  or  having 
left  its  precincts,  had  the  task  of  teaching  others. 
From  tlie  question  addressed  to  the  Shunanunite  by 
her  husl)and,  '■  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to- 
day'?  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath  "  (2  K. 
iv.  23),  it  appears  that  weekly  and  monthly  relig- 
ious meeting.s  were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by 
the  prophets  (see  Patrick,  Comm.  in  foe).  Thus 
we  find  that  "  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,"  engaged 
m  his  official  occupation  (cf.  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1, 
XX.  1),  "and  the  elders  sat  with  him"  (2  K.  vi. 
32),  when  the  King  of  Israel  sent  to  slay  him.  It 
H'as  at  these  meetings,  probably,  that  many  of  the 
warnings  and  exhortations  on  morality  and  spiritual 


n  There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  tlie  common 
statement  that,  after  the  schism,  the  colleges  exi.^ted 
only  in  the  Israelitisli  kingdom,  or  for  Knobels  sup- 
position that  they  ceased  with  Elisha  (Prophetisnnm, 
ii.  39),  nor  again  for  Bishop  Lowth's  statement  that 
"  they  existed  trom  the  earliest  times  of  the  Hebrew 
republic  "  {Snned  Pnetry,  Lect.  xviii.),  or  for  M. 
Nicolas'  assertion  that  their  previous  establishment 
can  be  Inferred  from  1  Sam.  viii.,  ix.,  x.  {Etudes  crUic/ire^ 
sur  la  Bilile,  p.  365).  We  liave,  however,  no  actual 
proof  of  their  existence  except  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
and  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
163 
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religion  were  addressed  by  the  prophets  to  their 
countrymen.  The  general  appearance  and  life  of 
the  propliet  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  East- 
ern dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress  was  a 
hairy  garment,  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle  (Is.  xx. 
2;  Zech.  xiii.  4;  Matt.  iii.  4).  He  was  married 
or  unmarried  as  he  chose;  but  his  manner  of  life 
and  diet  were  stern  and  austere  (2  K.  iv.  10,  38; 
1  K.  xix.  6;  Matt.  iii.  4). 

III.  The  Pkophetic  Gift.  —  We  have  been 
speaking  of  the  Prophetic  Order.  To  belong  to 
the  prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the  pi-ophetic  gift 
are  not  convertible  terms.  There  might  be  niem- 
l)ers  of  the  propiietic  order  to  whom  tlie  gift  of 
prophecy  was  not  vouchsafed.  There  might  be 
inspired  prophets,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order,  (ienerally,  the  inspired  prophet 
came  from  the  College  of  the  Prophets,  and  be- 
longed to  the  prophetic  order;  but  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  In  the  instance  of  the  Prophet 
Amos,  the  rule  and  the  exception  are  l)oth  mani- 
fested. When  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous  Israelitish 
priest,  threatens  the  prophet,  and  desires  him  to 
"  Hee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat 
liread  and  prophesy  there,  but  not  to  prophesy 
again  any  more  at  Bethel,"  Amos  in  reply  says, 
''  I  wa.s  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ; 
but  I  was  an  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore 
fruit;  and  tlie  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  (jo  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel  "  (vii.  14).  That  is,  though  called 
to  the  prophetic  oj/ice,  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order,  and  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
prophetical  colleges;  and  this,  he  indicates,  was  an 
unusual  occurrence.  (See  J.-  Smith  on  Prophecy, 
c.  ix.). 

The  sixteen  prophets  whose  books  are  in  the 
Canon  ha\e  therefore  that  place  of  honor,  because 
they  were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  (jift  as  well 
as  ordinarily  (so  far  as  we  know)  belonging  to  the 
prophetic  order.  There  were  hundreds  of  prophets 
contemporary  with  each  of  the.se  sixteen  prophets ; 
and  no  doubt  numberless  composition?  in  sacred 
poetry  and  numberless  moral  exhortations  were 
issued  from  the  several  schools,  but  only  sixteen 
Ijooks  find  their  place  in  the  Canon.  Why  is  this? 
Because  these  sixteen  had  what  their  brother- 
collegians  had  not,  the  Divine  call  to  the  office  of 
prophet,  and  the  Divine  illumination  to  enlighten 
tiiem.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  ha\e  been  taught 
and  trained  in  preparation  for  a  future  call.  Teach- 
ing and  training  served  as  a  preparation  onl}'. 
When  the  schoolmaster's  work  was  done,  then,  if 
the  instrument  was  worthy,  God's  work  began. 
Moses  had  an  external  call  at  the  burning  bush 
(Ex.  iii.  2).  The  Lord  called  Samuel,  so  that  Eli 
perceived,  and  Samuel  learned,  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iii.  10).  Isaiah  (vi.  8). 
Jeremiah   (i.   5),   Ezekiel  (ii.  4),   Amos  (vii.  15), 


t>  It  is  a  vulgar  error  respecting  Jewish  history  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  antagonism  between  the 
prophets  and  the  priests.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  such 
antagonism.  Isaiah  may  denounce  a  wicked  hierarchy 
(i.  10),  but  it  is  because  it  is  wicked,  not  because  it  is 
a  hierarchy.  Malachi  "  sharply  reproves  "  the  priests 
(ii.  1),  but  it  is  in  order  to  support  the  priesthood  (cf. 
i.  14).  Mr.  V.  W.  Newman  even  designates  Ezekiel's 
writings  as  "  hard  sacerdotalism,"  "  tedious  and  un- 
edifying  as  Leviticus  itself"  (Hebr.  Mcmirch.  p.  330). 
The  Prophetical  Order  was,  in  truth,  supplemental,  not 
antagonistic  to  the  Sacerdotal. 
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declare  their  special  mission.  Nor  was  it  sufficient 
for  this  call  to  have  been  made  once  for  all.  Each 
prophetical  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  coniniuni- 
cation  of  the  Divine  to  the  human  spirit,  received 
either  by  "  vision  "  (Is.  vi.  1)  or  by  "  the  word  of 
the  Lord  "  (Jer.  ii.  1).  (See  Jkis  to  Faith,  Essay 
iii.,  "On  Prophecy.")  What  then  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sixteen  prophets,  thus  called  and 
conmiissioned,  and  entrusted  with  the  messages  of 
God  to  his  people  ? 

(1.)  They  were  the  national  poets  of  Judaea. 
We  have  already  shown  that  music  and  poetry, 
chants  and  hymns,  were  a  main  part  of  the  studies 
of  the  class  from  which,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  derived.  As  is  natural,  we  find  not  only  the 
songs  previously  specified,  but  the  rest  of  their  com- 
positions, poetical  or  breathing  the  spirit  of  poetry." 

(2.)  They  were  annalists  and  historians.  A  great 
portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history. 

(-3.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism;  their 
patriotism  being  founded  on  the  religious  motive. 
To  the  subject  of  the  Theocracy,  the  enemy  of  his 
nation  was  the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  the 
public  weal  was  a  traitor  to  his  God ;  a  denunciation 
of  an  enemy  was  a  denunciation  of  a  representa- 
tive of  evil,  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem 
was  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth,  "  the  city  of  our  God,  the  mountain  of 
holiness,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  city  of  the  great  King "'  (Ps. 
xlviii.  1,  2). 

(4. )  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of  spirit- 
ual religion.  The  symbolical  teaching  of  the  Law 
had  lost  much  of  its  effect.  Instead  of  learning  the 
necessity  of  purity  by  the  legal  washings,  the  ma- 
jority came  to  rest  in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself 
sufficient.  It  was  the  work,  tlien,  of  the  prophets  to 
hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  a  high 
and  pure  morality,  not  veiled  in  symbols  and  acts, 
but  such  as  none  could  profess  to  misunderstand. 
Thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  Isaiah  contrasts  ceremo- 
nial observances  with  spiritual  morality:  '-Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul 
hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  to  me;  I  am  weary  to 

bear  them Wash  you,  make  you  clean ;  put 

away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes ; 
cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment; 
relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow"  (i.  14-17).  He  proceeds  to  denounce 
God's  judgments  on  the  oppression  and  covetous- 


«  Bishop  Lowth  "  esteems  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah 
poetical,  a  few  passages  exempted,  which,  if  brought 
together,  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk  of  five  or 
six  chapters,"'  ''  half  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,"  "  the 
greater  part  of  Ezekiel."  The  rest  of  the  prophets 
are  mainly  poetical,  but  Haggai  is  "  prosaic,"  and 
Jonah  and  Daniel  are  plain  prose  (Sacred  Poetry,  Lect. 
xxi.). 

>)  "Magna  fides  et  grandis  audacia  Prophetarum,'' 
says  St.  Jerome  {in  Ezek.).  This  was  their  general 
characteristic,  but  that  gifts  and  graces  might  be  dis 
severed,  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  Balaam,  Jonah, 
Caiaphas,  and  the  disobedient  prophet  of  Judah. 

<-■  Br.  Davidson  pronounces  it  as  "now  commonly 
admitted  that  the  essential  part  of  Biblical  prophecy 
does  not  lie  in  predicting  contingent  events,  but  in 
divining  the  essentially  religious  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory. .  .  In  no  prophecy  can  it  be  shown  that 
the  literal  predicting  of  distant  historical  cventi?  is 
xtntaiued.     .  .     In  conformity  with  the  analogy 
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ness  of  the  rulers,  the  pride  of  the  women  (c.  iii.), 
on  grasping,  profligacy,  iniquity,  injustice  (c  v.), 
and  so  on  throughout.  The  system  of  morale  put 
forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher,  or  sterner, 
or  purer  than  that  of  the  Law,  is  more  plainly  de- 
clared, and  with  greater,  because  now  more  needed, 
vehemence  of  diction.* 

(5. )  They  were  extraordinary,  but  yet  authorized, 
exponents  of  the  Law.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
may  take  Isaiah's  description  of  a  true  fast  (Iviii. 
0-7 ) :  Ezekiel's  explanation  of  the  sins  of  the  father 
being  visited  on  the  children  (c.  xviii.);  Micah's 
preference  of  "doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walk- 
ing humbly  with  God,"  to  "  thousands  of  rams  and 
ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  "  (vi.  C-8).  In  these 
as  in  other  similar  cases  (cf.  Hos.  vi.  6;  Amos 
V.  21),  it  was  the  task  of  the  prophets  to  restore 
the  balance  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
.lews  and  their  teachers  dwelling  on  one  side  or  on 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  and 
lea\ing  the  other  side  or  the  inner  meaning  out  of 
sight. 

(6.)  They  held,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  pas- 
toral or  quasi-pastoral  office. 

(7.)  They  were  a  political  power  in  the  state. 
Strong  in  the  safeguard  of  their  religious  charac- 
ter, they  were  able  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  royal  authority  when  wielded  even  by  an  Ahab. 

(8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  more  than 
national  poets  and  annalists,  preachers  of  patriot- 
ism, moral  te.achers,  exponents  of  the  Law,  pastors, 
and  politicians.  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon 
their  most  essential  characteristic,  which  is,  that 
they  were  instruments  of  revealing  God's  will  to 
man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predicting 
future  events,  and,  in  particular,  by  foretelling  the 
incarnation  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  re- 
deiuption  efl^ected  by  Him.<^  There  are  two  chief 
ways  of  exhibiting  this  feet:  one  is  suitaljle  when 
discoursing  with  Christians,  the  other  when  argu- 
ing with  unbelievers.  To  the  Christian  it  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  truthfuhiess  of  its  authors,  and  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  are  botind  up  with  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  this  predictive  element  in  the 
prophets.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  facts  have  verified  their  predictions. 

(a.)  In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  first  chapter, 
we  find  a  quotation  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  Be- 
hold a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring 
i'orth  a  son,  and   they   shall  call  his  name   Eni- 


of  prophecy  generally,  special  predictions  concerning 
Christ  do  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament."  Dr. 
Davidson  must  mean  that  this  is  "  now  commonly 
admitted"  by  writers  like  himself,  who,  following 
Eichhorn,  resolve  "  the  prophet's  delineations  of  the 
future"  into  "in  essence  nolhins;  but  forehotlivgs  — 
efforts  nf  the  spiritual  eye  to  bring  up  before  itself  the 
distinct  form  of  the  future.  The  previ.«ion  of  the 
prophet  is  intensified  presentiment."  Of  course,  if 
the  powers  of  the  prophets  were  simply  "forebodings"' 
.and  "  presentiments "  of  the  human  spirit  in  "  its 
preconscious  region,"  they  could  not  do  more  than 
make  indefinite  guesses  about  the  future.  But  this 
is  not  the  Jewi.*;}!  nor  the  Christian  theory  of  prophecy. 
See  S.  Ba,sil  {in  Esai.  iii.),  S.  Chrys.  {Horn.  xxH.  t.  v. 
137,  ed.  1612),  Clem.  .\lex.  {Strom.  1.  ii),  'Euseh.  {Dem. 
Ei-ang.  V.  132.  cd.  1544),  and  Justin  Martyr  {Dial 
cum    Tryph.   p.   224,    ed.    1636).     (See   Suicer,   s.  v 

irpO(|)J)T7)S. ) 
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manuel;  "  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  a  state- 
ment that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  as  it  did 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was'spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,"  in  those  words  (i.  22,  23). 
This  means  that  the  prophecy  was  the  declaration 
of  God's  purpose,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  the  fulfillment  of  that 
purpose.  Then,  either  the  predictive  element  exists 
in  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  or  the  authority 
of  the  Ewangelist  St.  Matthew  must  be  given  up. 
The  same  evangelist  testifies  to  the  same  prophet 
having  "spoken  of"  John  the  Baptist  (iii.  3)  in 
words  which  he  quotes  from  Is.  xl.  .3.  He  says 
(iv.  13-15)  that  .lesus  came  and  dwelt  in  Ca- 
pernaum, "that"'  other  words  "spoken  by"  the 
same  prophet  (ix.  1)  "might  be  fulfilled."  He 
says  (viii.  17)  that  Jesus  did  certain  acts,  ''that  it 
might  l>e  fulfilled  whicii  was  spoken  by  I'^saias  the 
prophet "  (Is.  liii.  4).  He  says  (xii.  17)  that  Jesus 
acted  in  a  particular  manner,  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  I'lsaias  the  prophet  " 
in  words  quoted  from  chap.  xlii.  1.  Then,  if  we 
believe  St.  Matthew,  we  must  believe  that  in  the 
pages  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  there  was  predicted 
that  which  .lesus  some  seven  hundred  years  after- 
wards fulfilled."  But,  further,  we  have  not  only 
the  evidence  of  the  livangelist;  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Himself.  He  declares  (Matt, 
xiii.  14)  that  in  the  Jews  of  his  age  "is  fulfilled 
the  propliecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith  —  "  (Is.  vi.  9). 
He  says  (Matt.  xv.  7)  "  lilsaias  well  prophesied  of 
them"  (Is.  xxis.  13).  Then,  if  we  believe  our 
Ixird's  sayings  and  the  record  of  them,  we  must 
believe  in  prediction  as  existing  in  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.  This  prophet,  who  is  cited  between  fifty 
and  sixty  times,  may  lie  taken  as  a  sample;  but 
the  same  argument  might  be  brought  forward  with 
respect  to  Jeremiah  (.Matt.  ii.  18;  Ileb.  viii.  8), 
Daniel  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  Hosea  (Matt.  ii.  15;  Rom. 
ix.  25),  Joel  (.\cts  ii.  17),  Amos  (Acts  vii.  42;  xv. 
IG),  Jonah  (.Matt.  xii.  40),  Micah  (Matt.  xii.  7), 
Habakkuk  (Acts  xiii.  41),  Haggai  (Heb.  xii.  26), 
Zechariah  (Matt.  xxi.  5;  Jlark  xiv.  27;  John  xix. 
37),  Malachi  (Matt.  xi.  10;  Mark  i.  2;  Luke  vii. 
27).  With  this  evidence  for  so  many  of  the 
prophets,  it  would  be  idle  to  cavil  with  respect  to 
Ezekiel,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah;  the  more, 
as  "the  prophets"  are  frequently  spoken  of  to- 
gether (.Matt.  ii.  23;  .A.cts  xiii.  40,  xv.  15)  as  au- 
thoritative. The  Psalms  are  quoted  no  less  than  sev- 
enty times,  and  very  frequently  as  being  predictive. 
(/8.)  The  argument  with  the  unbeliever  does  not 
admit  of  being  brouglit  to  an  issue  so  concisely. 
Here  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  certain  declarations  as  to  future  events,  the 
probability  of  which  was  not  discernible  by  human 
sagacity  at  the  time  that  the  declarations  were 
m,ade;  (2)  to  show  that  certain  events  did  after- 
wards take  place  corresponding  with  these  declara- 
tions; (3)  to  show  that  a  chance  coincidence  is  not 
an  adequate  hypothesis  on  which  to  account  for 
that  correspondence. 
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a  This  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  by  pressing  the 
words  'iva.  Tr\rjpa)dfj,  for  if  they  do  not  meau  that  cer- 
tain things  were  done  in  order  that  the  Divine  pre- 
destination might  be  acconiplislied,  wliich  predestina- 
tion was  already  declared  by  the  propliet,  tliey  must 
mean  that  Jesus  Christ  knowingly  moulded  his  acts  so 
as  to  be  in  accordance  with  what  was  sail  in  an  an- 
cient book  which  in  reality  had  no  reference  to  him,  a 
ihing  which  is  entirely  at  variance  witli  the  character 


Davison,  in  his  valuable  Discourses  on  Prophecy 
fixes  a  "Criterion  of  Prophecy,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it  he  describes  "  the  conditions  which 
would  confer  eogency  of  evidence  on  single  ex- 
amples of  prophecy,"  in  the  following  manner: 
first,  "the  known  promulgation  of  the  prophecy 
prior  to  the  event;  secondly,  the  clear  and  palpable 
fulfillment  of  it;  lastly,  the  nature  of  the  event 
itself,  if,  when  the  prediction  of  it  was  given,  it 
lay  remote  from  human  view,  and  was  such  as 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  supposable  efibrt  of 
reason,  or  be  deduced  upon  principles  of  calcula- 
tion derived  from  probability  and  experience " 
(Disc.  viii.  378).  Applying  his  test,  the  learned 
writer  finds  that  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
IJeligion  and  the  person  of  its  Founder  were  pre- 
dicted when  neither  reason  nor  experience  could 
have  anticipated  them;  and  that  the  predictions 
res|)ecting  them  have  been  clearly  fulfilled  in  his- 
tory. Here,  then,  is  an  adequate  proof  of  an 
inspired  prescience  in  the  prophets  who  jiredicted 
these  things.  He  applies  his  test  to  the  prophecies 
recorded  of  the  .lewish  people,  and  their  actual 
state,  to  the  prediction  of  the  gi-eat  apostas}'  and 
to  the  actual  state  of  corrupted  Christianity,  and 
finally  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Tyre,  Egypt,  the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Four 
Empires,  and  to  the  events  which  have  befallen 
them ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  he  finds  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  predictive  element  in  the 
prophets. 

In  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  Jlicaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  uttering  a  challenge,  by  which  his  pre- 
dictive powers  were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pro- 
nounced, by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  Ahab 
should  fall  at  Kanioth-Gilead.  .\hal),  in  return, 
con)nianded  him  to  be  shut  up  in  prison  until  he 
came  back  in  peace.  "  And  Micaiah  said.  If  thou 
return  at  all  in  peace  "  (that  is,  if  the  event  does 
not  verify  my  words),  "the  Lord  hath  not  spoken 
by  me"  (that  is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  pre- 
dicting the  future)  (1  K.  xxii.  28).  The  test  is 
sound  as  a  negative  test,  and  so  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  Law  (Deut.  xviii.  22);  but  as  a  positive  test  it 
would  not  be  sufiicient.  Ahab's  death  at  Hamoth- 
Gilead  did  not  prove  Micaiah's  predicti\'e  powers, 
though  his  escape  would  ha\e  disproved  them. 
But  here  we  nmst  notice  a  very  important  ditfer- 
encg  between  single  prophecies  aiul  a  series  of 
prophecy.  The  fulfillment  of  a  single  prophecy 
does  not  prove  the  prophetical  power  of  the  prophet, 
but  the  fulfillment  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies 
by  a  series  or  number  of  events  does  in  itself  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  predict  the  events,  and,  consequently,  that  pre- 
dictive power  resided  in  the  pro[>het  or  [irophets. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  so  far  parallel  cases  of 
satirical  writings.  We  know  for  certain  that 
Aristophanes  refers  to  Cleon.  Pericles,  Nicias  (and 
we  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were  his  satire 
more  concealed  than  it  is)  simply  from  the  fact  of 
a  number  of  satirical  hits  converging  together  on 


drawn  of  him  by  St.  Matthew,  and  which  would  make 
him  a  conscious  impostor,  inasmuch  as  he  himself 
appeals  to  the  prophecies.  Further,  it  would  imply 
(as  in  Matt.  i.  22)  that  God  Himself  contrived  certain 
events  (as  those  connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ), 
not  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordance  with 
his  will,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  agreeabl* 
to  the  declarations  of  a  certain  book  —  than  which 
nothing  could  well  be  more  absurd. 
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the  object  of  his  satire.  One,  two,  or  three  strokes 
might  be  intended  for  more  jiersons  than  one,  but 
the  addition  of  each  stroke  makes  tiie  aim  more 
apparent,  and  when  we  liave  a  sufficient  number 
before  us  we  can  no  longer  possibly  d<;ubt  his  de- 
sign, 'i'he  same  may  be  said  of  fables,  and  still 
more  of  allegories.  'l"he  fact  of  a  complicnted 
lock  being  opened  by  a  key  shown  that  the  lock 
and  key  were  meant  for  each  other.  Now  the 
Messianic  picture  drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body 
contains  at  least  as  many  traits  as  these:  —  That 
salvation  should  come  through  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah.  David:  that  at  the  time 
of  the  final  absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shi- 
loh  (the  tranquillizer)  should  gather  the  nations 
under  his  rule:  that  tliere  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Jloses;  a  King  descended 
from  David  ;  a  Priest  forever,  typified  by  Melchis- 
edek:  that  there  should  ]>e  born  into  the  world 
a  child  to  be  called  iVIighty  God,  Eternal  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace:  that  tliere  should  be  a  Righteous 
Senant  of  God  on  whom  the  Lord  would  lay  the 
iniquity  of  all:  that  Messiah  the  Prince  should 
be  cut  ofT,  but  not  for  himself:  that  an  everlasting 
kingdom  should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days 
to  one  like  the  Son  of  Man.  It  seems  impossible 
to  harmonize  so  many  apparent  contradictions. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted  f;ict  that,  at  the 
time  seemingly  pointed  out  by  one  or  more  of 
these  predictions,  there  was  Ijorn  into  the  world  a 
child  of  the  house  of  David,  and  therefore  of  the 
family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  .Indah,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these  and  other  pre- 
dictions; who  is  acknowledged  as  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  as  Mighty  God,  and  yet  as  God's 
Righteous  Servant  who  bears  the  iniquity  of  all; 
who  was  cut  off,  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged 
not  to  have  been  for  his  own,  but  for  others'  good; 
who  has  instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  kingdom  is  of  a  nature  to  continue  forever, 
if  there  is  any  continuance  beyond  this  world  and 
this  life;  and  in  whose  doings  and  siifTerings  on 
earth  a  number  of  specific  predictions  were  mi- 
nutely fulfilled.  Then  we  may  say  that  we  have 
here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so  applicable 
to  the  person  and  eartlily  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
to  be  thereby  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  ap- 
ply to  Him.  And  if  they  were  designed  to  apply 
to  Him,  prophetical  prediction  is  proved.  , 

Objections  lune  been  urged  :  —  1.  Vitgiieness. 
—  It  has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too 
darkly  and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predictive 
by  the  events  which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell. 
This  objection  is  stated  with  clearness  and  force 
by  Amnion.  He  says,  ''  Such  simple  sentences  as 
the  following:  Israel  has  not  to  expect  a  king,  but 
a  teacher ;  this  teacher  will  be  born  at  Bethlehem 
during  the  reign  of  Herod;  he  will  lay  down  his 
life  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion;  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Jewish 
state,  he  will  spread  his  doctrine  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  ^  a  few  sentences  like  these,  expressed 
in  plain  historical  pnjse,  would  not  only  bear  the 
character  of  true  predictions,  but,  when  once  their 
genuineness  was  proved,  they  would  be  of  incom- 
parably greater  worth  to  us  than  all  the  oracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  taken  together"  (Cltris/olaijy, 
p.l'i).  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and 
has  been  in  efft;ct  answered  by  Hengstenberg — 1. 
That  God  n;\er  forces  men  to  believe,  but  that 
there  is  such  an  union  of  definiteness  and  va"-ue- 
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ness  in  the  prophecies  as  to  enable  those  who  are 
willing  to  discover  the  truth,  while  the  willfully 
blind  are  not  forcibly  constrained  to  see  it.  2. 
That,  had  the  prophecies  been  couched  in  the  form 
of  direct  declarations,  their  fulfillment  would  have 
thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least,  capa- 
ble of  frustration.  3.  That  the  effect  of  prophecy 
(e.  (/.  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  ftlessiah's . 
coming)  would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to  be- 
lievers, ns  being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  constant  expectation.  4.  That  the  Mes- 
siah of  Revelation  could  not  be  so  clearly  por- 
trayed in  his  varied  character  as  (iod  and  Man,  as 
Prophet,  I'riest,  and  King,  if  he  had  been  the 
mere  "teacher"  which  is  all  that  Amnion  ac- 
knowledges hira  to  be.  5.  That  the  state  of  the 
Prophets,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Divine  reve- 
lation, was  (as  we  shall  presently  show)  such  as 
necessarily  to  make  their  predictions  fragmentary, 
figurative,  and  abstracted  from  the  relations  of 
time.  6.  That  some  portions  of  the  prophecies 
were  intended  to  be  of  double  apphcation,  and 
some  portions  to  be  understood  only  on  their  ful- 
fillment (cf.  John  xiv.  2i);  Ez.  xxxvi.  33). 

2.  Obsfurity  of  a  pari  or  parts  of  a  prcpliecy 
olliencine  clear.  —  The  objection  drawn  from  "the 
unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  as 
invalidating  the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the 
evident  comjiletion  of  those  parts  which  are  under- 
stood "  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the  vagueness 
of  the  whole  of  it.  And  it  may  be  answered  with 
the  same  arguments,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
considerati'on  urged  by  Butler  that  it  is,  for  the 
argument  in  hand,  the  same  as  if  the  parts  not 
understood  were  written  in  cipher  or  not  written 
at  all :  "  Suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  cipher  and 
partly  in  plain  words  at  length ;  and  that  in 
the  part  one  understood  there  appeared  mention 
of  several  known  facts  —  it  would  never  come  into 
any  man'si-  thought  to  imagine  that  if  he  under- 
stood the  whole,  perhaps  he  might  find  that  these 
facts  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the  writer " 
(Analo(/y^  pt.  ii.  c.  vii.).  Furthermore,  if  it  be 
true  that  prophecies  relating  to  the  first  coming 
of  the  Messiah  refer  also  to  his  second  coming, 
some  part  of  those  prophecies  must  ntcvssarily  be 
as  yet  not  fully  understood. 

It  would  appear  from  these  considerations  that 
Davison's  second  "condition,"  above  quoted,  "the 
dear  and  palpable  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy," 
should  be  so  far  modified  as  to  take  into  account 
the  necessary  difficulty,  more  or  less  great,  in  recog- 
nizing the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  which  results 
from  the  necessary  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  the 
prophecy  itself. 

3.  Application  of  the  several  prophecies  to  a 
more  immediate  subject.  —  It  has  been  the  task  of 
many  Biblical  critics  to  examine  the  different  pas- 
sages which  are  alleged  to  be  predictions  of  Christ, 
and  to  show  that  they  were  deli\ered  in  reference 
to  some  person  or  thing  contemporary  with,  or 
shortly  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the  writer. 
The  conclusion  is  then  drawn,  sometimes  scorn- 
fully, .sometimes  as  an  inference  not  to  be  resisted, 
that  the  passages  in  question  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Messiah.  We  have  here  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  conclusion  proved,  and  the 
corollary  drawn  from  it.  Let  it  be  granted  that  it 
may  lie  proved  of  all  the  predictions  of  the  Mes- 
siah —  it  certairdy  may  be  proved  of  many  —  that 
they  primarily  apply  to  some  historical  and  present 
fact:  in  that  ca.se  a  certain  law,  under  which  God 
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vouchsafes  his  prophetical  revelations,  is  discov- 
ered ;  but  there  is  no  seuililaiice  of  disproof  of  the 
I'urtlier  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passages 
under  consideration.  That  sonje  such  law  does 
exist  has  lieen  argued  at  length  by  Mr.  Uavison. 
He  l)elieves,  however,  tiiat  '-it  obtains  only  in 
some  of  the  more  distinguished  monuments  of 
prophecy,"  such  as  the  prophecies  founded  on,  and 
having  primary  reference  to,  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
vid, the  restoration  of  the  .Jews,  tlie  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (On  Propluct),  Disc.  v.).  Dr.  Lee 
thinks  that  Davison  "exhibits  too  great  reserve  in 
the  application  of  this  important  principle"  {Un 
Inspiralion,  I.ect.  iv.).  He  considers  it  to  be  of 
universal  application ;  and  upon  it  he  founds  the 
doctrine  of  the  "doulile  sense  of  prophecy,"  ac- 
cording to  which  a  prediction  is  fulfilled  in  two  or 
even  more  distinct  but  analogous  subjects:  first  in 
type,  then  in  antitype;  and  after  tliat  perhaps 
awaits  a  still  further  and  more  complete  fulfillment. 
This  view  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  seems 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  our  Lord's  predic- 
tion on  the  mount,  relating  at  once  to  the  Call  of 
Jerusalem  and  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. It  is  on  this  principle  that  Pearson 
writes:  "Many  are  the  prophecies  which  concern 
Him,  many  the  promises  which  are  made  of  Him; 

but  yet  some  of  them   very  obscure 

Wheresoe\er  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Anointed,  it 
may  well  be  Ji'rsl  understood  of  some  other  per- 
son ;  except  one  place  in  Daniel,  where  Messiah 
is  foretold  'to  be  cut  off '  ''  (On  the  Creed,  Art. 

ID. 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  itivestigation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between 
Divine  announcements  for  the  future  and  certain 
present  events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute  a  law, 
and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to  exist,  it  is  of 
universal,  or  only  of  partial  application,  we  do  not 
pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  nianifes4  that  the 
existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  'I'he  question, 
therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  pro]ihecies  are 
applicable  to  Christ:  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the 
previous  application  of  each  of  them  to  some  his- 
torical event  would  not  invalidate  the  proof  that 
they  were  designed  as  a  whole  to  find  their  full 
completion  in  Him.  Nay,  even  if  it  could  lie 
shown  that  the  prophets  had  in  their  thoughts 
nothing  beyond  the  primary  completion  of  their 
words  (a  thing  which  we  at  |jreseiit  leave  undeter- 
mined), no  inference  could  thence  be  drawn  against 
their  secondary  application  •  for  such  an  inference 
would  assume,  what  no  believer  in  inspiration  will 
grant,  viz.,  that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors 
of  their  prophecies.  The  rule.  Nihil,  in  scrlpio 
quod  rum  prius  in  scriptore,  is  sound;  but,  the 
question  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  au- 
thor of  the  prophecies  —  the  human  instrument  or 
the  Divine  Author?  (See  Hengsteiiberg,  Clins- 
tology,  Appendix  VI.,  p.  433.) 

4.  Miriicidous  charncter.  —  It  is  probalile  that 
this  lies  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  efforts 
made  to  disprove  the  predictive  power  of  the 
prophets.  There  is  no  question  that  if  miracles 
are,  either  physically  or  morally,  impossible,  then 


«  Hence  the  emphatic  declarations  of  the  Great 
;?rophet  of  tl\e  Church  that  he  did  not  epeali  of  Him- 
self (John  vii.  17,  &c. 
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prediction  is  impossible;  and  those  passages  which 
have  ever  been  accounted  predictive,  must  be  ex- 
plained away  as  being  vague,  as  being  obscure,  as 
applying  only  to  something  in  the  writer's  lifetime, 
or  on  some  other  hypothesis.  This  is  only  saying 
that  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the 
theory  of  Atheism,  or  with  the  philosophy  which 
rejects  the  overruling  I'lovidence  of  a  personal 
God.     And  this  is  not  to  be  denied. 

IV.  The  Prophetic  Sj  atic.  —  We  learn  from 
Holy  Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received  the  Di- 
vine communication.  Thus,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  seventy  elders,  "  The  Lord  said,  I  will  take 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it 

upon  them And  the  Lord  .  .  .  took  of 

the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto 
the  seventy  elders;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied  and 

did    not   cease And    Moses   said,   AVould 

God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them  " 
(Num.  xi.  17,  2.5.  2iJ).  Here  we  see  that  what 
made  the  seventy  prophesy,  was  their  being  endued 
with  the  Lord's  Spirit  by  the  Lord  Himself  So 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  made  Saul  (1 
Sam.  X.  0)  and  his  messengers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20) 
prophesy.  And  thus  St.  Peter  assures  us  that 
"prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  (iod  spake,  moved  ((pepdfx- 
evoi)  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  while 
false  prophets  are  described  as  those  "who  speak  a 
vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord"  (Jer.  xxiii.  Ki),  "who  prophesy  out 
of  their  own  hearts,  .  .  who  follow  their  own 
spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing"  (Ez.  xiii.  2,  3).<» 
The  jjrophet  held  an  intermediate  position  in  com- 
munication between  God  and  man.  God  commu- 
nicated with  him  iiy  his  Spirit,  and  he,  having 
received  this  communication,  was  "the  spokes- 
man "  of  God  to  man  (cf  Lx.  vii.  1  and  iv.  16). 
But  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit  commu- 
nicated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  human  spirit  under  which  the  Divine 
communications  were  received,  have  not  been 
clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are,  however,  indi- 
cated. On  the  occasion  of  the  sedition  of  Jliriam 
and  Aaron,  we  read,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  Hear 
now  my  words :  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you, 
I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a 
vision,  and  will  speak  imto  him  in  a  dream.  My 
servant  JMoses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine 
house:  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the 
similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold "  (Num. 
xii.  6-8).  Here  we  have  an  exhaustive  division 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  revelations  of 
(lod  are  made  to  man.  1.  Direct  declaration  and 
manifestation,  "  I  will  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  ap- 
parently, and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
i)ehold."  2.  Vision.  3.  Dream.  It  is  indicated 
that,  at  least  at  this  time,  the  vision  and  the 
dream  were  the  special  means  of  conveying  a  reve- 
lation to  a  prophet,  while  the  higher  form  of  direct 
declaration  and  manifestation  was  reserved  for  the 
more  highly  favored  Jloses.*     Joel's  prophecy  ap- 


follows :  "1.  All  the  other  prophets  saw  the  proph- 
ecy in  a  dream  or  in  a  vision,  but  om-  Rabbi  Moses 
saw  it  whilst  awake.     2.  To  all  the  other  prophets  it 


*  Maimonides  has  drawn  out  the  points  in  which  I  was  revealed  through  the  medium  of  an  angel,  and 
Moses  is  considered  superior  to  all  other  prophets  ;is  |  therefore  they  saw  that  which  t  ney  saw  iu  an  alle- 
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pears  to  make  the  same  division,  '•  Your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions,"  these  beino;  the  two  methods  in  which 
the  promise,  "  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,"  are  to  be  carried  out  (ii.  28).  And  of 
Daniel  we  are  told  that  "  he  had  understanding  in 
all  visions  and  dreams"  (Dan.  i.  17).  Can  these 
phases  of  the  prophetic  state  be  distinguished  from 
each  other?  and  in  what  did  they  consist? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Fhilo  and  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire 
imconsciousness  at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  inspiration,  •'  for  the  human 
understanding,"  says  Philo,  "  takes  its  departure  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and,  on  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  again  returns  to  its  home,  for  the 
mortal  must  not  dwell  with  the  immortal"  (Qiiis 
Rer.  Dlv.  Hcer.  t.  i.  p.  511).  Balaam  is  descrilied 
by  him  as  an  unconscious  instrument  through 
whom  God  spoke  {l)e  Vila  Mask,  lib.  I.  t.  ii.  p. 
124).  Josephus  makes  Balaam  excuse  himself  to 
Balak  on  the  same  principle:  "  When  the  Spirit  of 
God  seizes  us.  It  utters  whatsoever  sounds  and  words 
It  pleases,  without  any  knowledge  on  our  part, 
for  when  It  has  come  into  us.  there  is 
nothing  in  us  which  remains  our  own  "  (Antiq.  iv. 
6,  §  5,  t.  i.  p.  216}.  This  theory  identifies  .lewish 
prophecy  in  all  essential  points  with  the  heathen 
fiavTiKT),  or  divination,  as  distinct  from  Trpu(p7]Teia, 
or  interpretation.  Montanism  adopted  the  same 
view:  "  Defendimus,  in  causa  novie  prophetise, 
gratias  exstasin,  id  est  anieiitianj,  convenire.  In 
spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus,  prsesertim  cum  glo- 
riam  Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Deus  loqui- 
tur, necesse  est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet 
vlrtute  divina,  de  quo  inter  nos  et  Psychicos  (cath- 
olicos)  qusestio  est  "  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Alarcion. 
iv.  22).  According  to  the  belief,  then,  of  the 
heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian  .lews,  and  of  the  Mon- 
tanists,  the  vision  of  the  proj^het  was  seen  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  unconsciousness,  and  the 
enunciation  of  the  vision  was  made  by  him  in  the 
same  state.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  opposed  the 
Montanist  theory  with  great  unanimity.  In  Euse- 
bius's  History  (v.  17)  we  read  that  !Miltiades  wrote 
a  book  Trepl  toD  fi7]  dilv  irpo<prjTt)v  iv  (Karaaei 
XaXeiv.  St.  Jerome  writes :  '■  Non  loquitur 
propheta  ev  iKcrrdaei,  ut  Montanus  et  I'risca  Max- 
imillaque  delirant,  sed  quod  prophefcit  liber  est  vis- 
ionis  iiitelligentis  univei-sa  qufe  loquitur  "  {Prolog, 
in  Nalium).  And  again:  "  Neque  vero  ut  JMon- 
tanus  cum  insanis  fseminis  somniat,  prophetse-  in 
ecstasi  locuti  sunt  ut  nescierint  quid  loquerentur,  et 
cum  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent  quid  dicerent " 
{Prolog,  in  Esni.).  Origen  (  Con^'".  Cdsmn,  y'n.-^), 
and  St.  Basil  ( Commentary  on  Isaiah,  Proceni.  c. 
5),  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer,  on 
the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his 
senses.  St.  Chrysostom  draws  out  the  contrast: 
Tof/TO  yoLp  fxavT^ois  Hiov,  rh  (^((TTrjKfvai,  rb 
avayxv  vTrofXfVfiv,  rh  wQtlaQai,  rh  eXKeaBai, 
rh  ffvpeffdai  wtnrep  ij.aiv6iJ.evov.  'O  St  Trpo(p-r}T7]S 
ovx  oi/TCDS,  aWa  /xera  Siavoias  vrjcpovar);  koI 
ff(i>(ppovov(Ti\s  KaraffTaff^ws,   Kal   eiSojs  &  (pQiy- 


gory  or  enigma,  but  to  Moses  it  is  said :  With  him 
will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth  (Num.  xii.  8)  and  face 
to  face  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11).  3  All  the  other  prophets 
were  terrified,  but  with  Moses  it  was  not  so :  and  this 
is  what  the  Scripture  .«ays  :  Asa  man  speaketh  unto 
his  friend  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11).  4.  All  tlie  other  prophets 
iould  not  prophesy  at  any  time  that  they  wished,  but 
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yeTai,  (piqalv  airavra'  Sere  Kal  irph  rr^s  eK^d- 
aecos  KavT€vdiv  yvcvpi^e  rhv  ixavriv  Kai  rhf 
■n-po(priTriv  (Horn.  xxix.  m  F.pis.t.  ad  Corinili.).  At 
the  same  time,  while  drawing  the  distinction 
sharply  let  ween  heathen  soothsaying  and  Mon- 
tanist prophesying  on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew 
prophecy  on  the  other,  the  Fathers  use  expressions 
so  strong  as  almost  to  represent  the  Prophets  to 
be  passive  instruments  acted  on  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe  them  as 
musical  instruments,  —  the  pipe  (Athenagoras,  Leg. 
pro  Christianis,  c.  ix.;  t'lem.  Alex.  Coliwt.  ad 
Gent.  c.  i.),  the  lyre  (Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  nd 
Grose,  c.  viii.;  Ephraem  Syr.  Rhythm,  xxix. ; 
Chrysostom,  Ad  Pop.  Antiocli.  Horn.  i.  t.  ii.);  or 
as  pens  (St.  Greg.  Mairn.  Praf.  in  Mor.  in  Job). 
Expressions  such  as  these  (many  of  which  are 
quoted  by  Dr.  I.ee,  Appendix  G. )  must  be  set  against 
the  passages  which  were  directed  against  the  IMon- 
tanists.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  appreciable 
difference  between  their  view  and  that  of  Tertullian 
and  Philo.  "Which  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  Holy  Scripture? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  pre- 
cise distinction  between  the  prophetic  "dream" 
and  the  prophetic  "  vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  l)and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  1),  they  seem 
to  melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  external 
senses  are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent,  and  intu- 
ition energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary  facul- 
ties is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natural,  in  the 
other  supernatural  or  extraordinary  causes.  (See 
\£ii,  Inspiration,  Y>.  173.)  The  state  into  which 
the  prophet  was,  occasionally,  at  least,  thrown  by 
the  ecstacy,  or  vision,  or  trance,  is  described  poet- 
ically in  the  Book  of  Job  (iv.  13-10,  xxxiii.  15), 
and  more  plainly  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In  the 
case  of  Daniel,  we  find  first  a  deep  sleep  (viii.  18, 
x.  9)  accompanied  by  terror  (viii.  17,  x.  8).  Then 
he  is  raisejj  upright  (viii.  18)  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  then  on  his  feet  (x.  10,  11).  He  then 
receives  the  Divine  revelation  (viii.  19,  x.  12). 
After  which  he  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon  (x. 
15,  17);  he  is  faint,  sick,  and  astonished  (viii.  27). 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  ecstatic  state;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  New  Testament  accompanied  by 
such  violent  eflTects  upon  the  body.  At  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  disciples  fell  on  their  face,  being 
overpowered  by  the  Iiivine  glory,  and  were  restored, 
like  Daniel,  by  the  touch  of  Jesus's  hand.  St. 
Peter  fell  into  a  trance  UKaraais)  before  he  re- 
ceived his  vision,  instructing  him  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5).  St.  Paul 
was  in  a  trance  (iv  (Karaan)  when  he  was  com- 
manded to  devote  himself  to  the  cimversion  of  the 
Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  17),  and  when  he  was  caught 
up  into  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  1).  St. 
John  was  probably  in  the  same  state  (eV  itviVfiaTi) 
when  he  received  the  messaire  to  the  seven  churches 
(Piev.  i.  10).  The  prophetic  trance,  then,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  Scriptural  account  of  the  state 
in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inspired  per- 
sons, sometimes,  at  least,  received  Divine  revela- 


with  Moses  it  was  not  so,  but  at  any  time  that  he 
wished  for  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  him  ;  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  prepare  his  mind,  Tor 
he  was  always  ready  for  it,  like  the  ministering  an- 
frels  "  {Ynd  Hachazakah.  c.  vii.,  Bernard's  transl.  p. 
116,  quoted  by  Lee,  p.  457). 
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tions.    It  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  following 
nature. 

(1.)  The  bodily  senses  were  closed  to  external 
objects  as  in  deep  sleep.  (2.)  The  reflective  and 
discursive  faculty  w.as  still  and  niactive.  (3.)  Tiie 
spiritual  faculty  (irveujiia)  was  awakened  to  the 
higliest  state  of  energy.  Hence  it  is  tliat  revela- 
tions in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets  as 
"seen"  or  "heard"  by  them,  for  the  spiritual 
faculty  energizes  by  immediate  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  inference  and 
thought.  Tliiis  Isaiah  "i'lw  the  Lord  sitting" 
(Is.  vi.  1).  Zechariali  "lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
savi"  (Zech.  ii.  1);  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
Micah  S"MJ  "  (Mic  'i.  1);  "the  wonder  which  Ha- 
bakkuk  did  ste  "  (Hah.  i.  1).  "  Peter  saw  heaven 
opened  .  .  .  and  there  came  a  voice  to  him  " 
(Acts  X.  11).  I'aul  was  "  in  a  trance,  and  sua 
Him  snyinr/"  (Acts  x.xii.  18).  Jolin  ^- htnrd  a. 
great  voice  .  .  .  and  s'i«' seven  gulden  candle- 
sticks "  (Kev.  i.  12).  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  tiie 
prophets'  visions  are  unconnected  and  fragmentary, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  the  subject  of  the  reflec- 
tive but  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  They  described 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  not  what  they  had  them- 
selves thought  out  and  systematized.  Hence,  too, 
succession  in  time  is  disregarded  or  unnoticed. 
The  subjects  of  the  vision  being,  to  the  prophets' 
sight,  in  juxtaposition  or  enfolding  each  other, 
some  in  the  Ibreground,  some  in  the  background, 
are  necessarily  abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time. 
Hence,  too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic 
writings  are  colored,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in 
which  they  are  moulded ;  these  peculiarities  result- 
ing, as  we  have  already  said,  in  a  necessary  obscu- 
rity and  difficulty  of  interpret.ition. 

But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture 
language  seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and 
of  trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
human  instrument  received  the  Divine  communica- 
tions, it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic  rev- 
elations were  thus  made.  We  must  acknowledge 
the  state  of  trance  in  such  passages  as  Is.  vi. 
(called  ordinarily  the  vision  of  Isaiah),  as  Kz.  i. 
(called  the  vision  of  Ezekiel),  as  Dan.  vii.,  viii.,x., 
xi.,  xii.  (called  the  visions  of  Daniel),  as  Zech. i., 
iv.,  v.,  vi.  (called  the  visions  of  Zecliariah),  as  Acts 
X.  (called  the  vision  of  St.  Peter),  as  2  Cor.  xii. 
(called  the  vision  of  St.  Paul),  and  similar  in- 
stances, which  are  indicated  by  the  language  used. 
But  it  does  not  seem  true  to  say,  with  Hengsten- 
berg,  that  "  the  difference  between  these  prophecies 
and  the  rest  is  a  vanishing  one,  and  if  we  but  pos- 
sess the  power  and  the  ability  to  look  more  deeply 
into  them,  the  marks  of  the  vision  may  be 
discerned"  (Cf/risloloi/i/,  vol.  iv.  p.  417)."  St. 
Paul  distinguishes  "  revelations  "  from  "  visions  " 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1).  In  the  books  of  Moses  "speak- 
ing mouth  to  mouth  "  is  contrasted  with  "visions 
and  dreams  "  (Num.  xii.  8).  It  is  true  that  in 
this  last-quoted  passage,  "  visions  and  dreams  " 
alone  appear  to  be  attributed  to  the  prophet,  while 
"  speaking  mouth  to  mouth  "  is  reserved  for  Moses. 
But  when  Moses  was  dead,  the  cause  of  this  difter- 
ence  would  cease.  During  the  era  of  prophecy  there 
were  none  nearer  to  God,  none  with  whom  He 
would,  we  may  suppose,  communicate  more  openly 
than  the  prophets.  We  should  expect,  then,  that 
they  would  be  the  recipients,  not  only  of  visions 
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a  This  view  is  advocated  also  by  Veithusen  (De  op- 
tit&   rerum  fuluraruin   descriptione),  Ja.hu  (Ehileil.  in 


in  the  state  of  dream  or  ecstasy,  but  also  of  th» 
direct  revelations  which  are  called  speaking  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  greater  part  of  the  Divine  communi- 
cations we  may  suppose  to  have  been  thus  made  to 
the  [irophets  in  tlieir  waking  and  ordinary  state, 
while  the  visions  were  exliiliited  to  them  either  in 
the  state  of  sleep,  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.  "  The 
more  ordinary  mode  tiirough  which  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  as  tar  as  we  can  trace,  came,  was  through  a 
divine  impulse  given  to  the  prophet's  own  tliouirhts  " 
(Stanley,  p.  420).  Hence  it  follows  tiiat,  while  the 
Fathers  in  their  oppositiim  to  Montanisui  and  ^ai/ia 
were  pushed  somewhat  too  far  in  tlieir  denial  of 
the  ecstatic  state,  thej'  were  yet  perfectly  exact  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  condition  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  prophetic  revelations  were  re- 
ceived and  pronudgated.  No  truer  description  has 
been  given  of  them  than  that  of  Hippolytns,  and 
that  of  St.  Basil:  Ou  yap  e|  iSi'a?  Suvd/xdes 
ecpdeyyovTo,  oi>3e  airep  avro]  eQovXovTO  ravra 
iKTjpvTTOv,  aWa  np{i)Tov  fJLfv  Sta  rod  Aoyou 
i(TO(pi(oi'TO  6p6co5,  fweira  Si'  opafnaTwv  wpoeSi- 
SacTKOJTO  TOt  fxiKKovTO.  Ka\cos'  (id  OUTW  Tre- 
TTii(jjx4voi.  ik^yov  ravTOL  airep  auTo7s  ijv  fxavoLS 
arrh  Tov  Qeou  a7ro«6'cpi//x,ueVa  (Ilippol.  Ih'  A/i- 
tic/irislu,  c.  ii.).  Tlws  Trpoe(fii~iTevoi'  al  Kadapal 
Kal  Stavyel?  if ux'*' '  oiovel  KOLTOtrrpa  yivAjxwa 
tTjs  di'ias  ivepyeias,  rr]v  ifxcpaaiv  pavrjv  Kal 
acTvyx^TCV  Kal  ovSef  ii?i6o\ovixiV7]v  (k  ra>v 
Tradcov  T7)9  aapKhs  iiriSeiKvvvTO'  Trciai  fxev  yap 
■KapiOTi  rh  " Ay lov  Uuev/j.a  (St.  Basil,  Coinm.  in 
Esci.  Prooem.). 

Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  predicted  ?  It  follows  from  what  we  have 
already  said  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have. 
They  were  the  "spokesmen"  of  God  (ICx.  vii.  1), 
the  "mouth"  by  which  his  words  were  uttered, 
or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to 
describe,  pictures  presented  to  their  s]iiritual  in- 
tuition; but  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that, 
contemporaneously  with  this  miracle,  there  was 
wrouifht  another  miracle  enlarijing  the  understand- 
ing of  the  prophet  .so  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the 
Divine  counsels  which  he  was  gazing  into,  or  which 
he  was  the  instrument  of  enunciating.  We  should 
not  expect  it  beforehand ;  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dan.  xii.  8;  Zech. 
iv.  5),  and  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  10),  to  the  fact 
that  they  frequently  did  not  comprehend  them. 
The  passage  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle  is  very  instruc- 
tive: "Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  in- 
quired and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  imto  you :  searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  suft'erings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed, 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did 
minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  (ihost  sent  down  from  heaven." 
It  is  here  declared  (1 )  that  the  Holy  (.ihost  through 
the  prophet,  or  the  prophet  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
testified  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  ascension,  and 
of  the  institution  of  Christianity;  (2)  that  after 
having  uttered  predictions  on  those  subjects,  the 
minds  of  the  prophets  occupied  themselves  in  search- 
ing into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  that  they 
had  uttered:  (3)  that  they  were  then  divinely  in- 


die  g'dtttichen  Bdclier  des  A.  B.] 
pheten  und  ihfe   Weissagu7is(n). 
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formed  that  their  predictions  were  not  to  find  their 
completion  nntil  the  last  days,  and  that  they  them- 
selves were  instruments  for  declaring  good  things 
that  shoidd  come  not  to  their  own  hut  to  a  future 
generation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  prophetic 
state  aliove  described  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
While  the  Divine  communication  is  being  received, 
the  human  instrument  is  simply  passive.  He  sees 
or  hears  hy  his  spiritual  intuition  or  perce])tion, 
and  declares  what  he  has  seen  or  heard.  Then 
the  reflective  faculty  which  had  been  quiescent  but 
never  so  overpowered  as  to  be  destroyed,  awakens 
to  the  consideration  of  the  message  or  vision  re- 
ceived, and  it  strives  earnestly  to  understand  it. 
and  more  especially  to  look  at  the  revelation  as  in 
instead  of  uut.  o/'time.  The  result  is  failure;  but 
this  failure  is  softened  by  the  Divine  intimation 
that  the  time  is  not  yet."  The  two  questions. 
What  did  the  ])ropliet  understand  liy  this  prophecy  V 
and.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  ?  are 
totally  ditii-rent  in  the  estimation  of  every  one 
who  believes  that  "  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the 
Prophets,"  or  who  considers  it  possible  that  he  did 
so  speak.'' 

V.  iNTERr.IiETATION  OF  PREDICTIVE  PROPH- 
ECY. —  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  rules,  deduced 
from  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  Interpose  distances  of 
time  according  as  history  may  siiow  them  to  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  past,  or  inference  may 
show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  future, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  imjplietic  vision-s  are 
abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguish 
thejonn  from  the  idea.  Thus  Isaiah  (xi.  lb)  rep- 
resents the  i(/eii  of  the  removal  of  all  olpstacles  from 
before  God's  people  in  the  Jhr7ii  of  the  Lord's 
destroying  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and 
smiting  the  river  into  seven  streams,  (o.)  Distin- 
guish in  like  manner  figure  from  what  is  represented 
by  it,  e.  //.,  in  the  verse  previous  to  that  quoted, 
do  not  understand  literally,  •'  They  shall  fly  upon 
the  slimd'lers  of  the  Philistines  "  (Is.  xi.  14).  (4.) 
Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the  prophetic 
visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  (.5)  In  respect  to  things  past,  in- 
terpret by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  refer- 
ence to  events:  in  respect  to  things  future,  inter- 
pret by  the  a[>parent  meaniuii,  checked  by  reference 
to  the  analogy  of  the  (ivith.  (0.)  Interpret  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  which  may  lie  deduced  from 
the  examples  of  visions  explained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. (7. )  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  proph- 
ecies interpreted  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  Use  of  PitopiiECV. —  Predictive  prophecy 
IS  at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at 


«  See  Keblc,  Chrisiinn  Year,  13th  S.  aft.  Trio.,  and 
Lee,  Inspirnliiin,  p.  210. 

l>  It  is  on  this  principle  rather  than  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  M'Oaui  {Ai/is  to  Faith)  that  the 
prophecy  of  Rosea  xi.  1  is  to  be  interpreted.  Hosca, 
we  may  Mell  believe,  understood  in  his  own  words  no 
more  than  a  reference  to  the  historical  fact  that  the 
children  of  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.  But  Ilosea  was 
not  the  author  of  the  propliecy  —  he  was  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  was  promulgated  The  Holy  Spirit 
intended  sometliing  further  —  and  what  this  something 
was  He  informs  us  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew 
(Matt.  ii.  15).  The  two  facts  of  the  Israelites  being 
ed  out  ot  Egypt  and  of  Chrisfs  return  from  Egypt 
ippear  to  Pi'ofussor  Jowett  so  distinct  that  the  refer- 
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the  time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until  its  fulfill- 
ment, apart;  after  it  has  lieen  fulfilled,  an  evidence. 
St.  Peter  (Ep.  2,  i.  19)  describes  it  as  "a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,"  or  "a  taper  glimmering 
where  there  is  nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,"  that  is. 
throwing  some  light,  but  only  a  feelile  light  as 
compared  with  what  is  shed  from  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. To  this  light,  feeble  as  it  is,  "you  do  well," 
^ays  the  Apostle,  "to  take  heed."  And  he  warns 
them  not  to  be  offended  at  the  feeblenecs  of  the 
light,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  until 
its  fulfillment  —  (in  the  case  of  Messianic  predic- 
tions, of  which  he  is  speakini;.  described  as  "  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your 
hearts")  —  to  shed  only  a  feeble  light.  Nay,  he 
continues,  even  the  prophets  could  not  themselves 
interpret  its  meaning,''  "  for  the  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,"  i.  e.  the 
})rophets  were  not  the  authors  of  their  predictions, 
"  but  holy  men  of  old  spake  by  the  impulse 
((pfpofxevoi)  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This,  then,  was 
the  use  of  prophecy  before  its  fulfillment,  —  to  act 
as  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  which  it 
did  not  dispel,  hut  through  which  it  threw  its  rays 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  true-hearted  believer 
to  direct  his  steps  and  guide  his  anticipations  (cf. 
Acts  xiii.  27).  But  after  fulfillment,  St.  Peter  says, 
■•  the  word  of  prophecy  "  Ijecomes  "  more  sure  " 
than  it  was  before,  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  merely 
a  feelile  light  to  guide,  but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of 
confidence,  and,  combined  with  the  apostolic  testi- 
mony, serves  as  a  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  faith; 
so  trustworthy,  that  even  after  he  and  his  brother 
Apostles  are  dead,  those  whom  he  addressed  will 
feel  secure  that  they  "  had  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,"  but  the  truth. 

As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  anything  can  be,  for  who  can  know  the 
future  except  the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events; 
and  from  whom  can  come  prediction  except  from 
Him  who  knows  the  future'?  After  all  that  has 
been  said  and  unsaid,  prophecy  and  miracles,  each 
resting  on  their  own  evidence,  must  always  be  the 
chief  and  direct  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine 
character  of  a  religion.  Where  they  exist,  a  Divine 
power  is  proved.  Nevertheless,  they  should  never 
lie  rested  on  alone,  but  in  combination  with  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  scheme  to  which 
they  belong.  Its  miracles,  its  prophecies,  its  morals, 
its  propagation,  and  its  adaptation  to  human  needs, 
are  the  chief  evidences  of  Ghristianity.  None  of 
these  must  be  taken  separately.  The  fact  of  their 
conspiring  together  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  all. 
That  one  object  with  which  predictions  are  delivered 
is  to  serve  in  an  after  age  as  an  evidence  on  which 
faith  may  reasonably  rest,  is  stated  by  our  Lord 


ence  by  St.  Matthew  to  the  Prophet  is  to  him  inex- 
plicable except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Evangelist  (see  Jowett  s  Ensay  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture).  A  deeper  insight  into  Scrip- 
ture shows  that  "  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  theiV 
liistory,  their  ritual,  their  government,  all  present  one 
grand  prophecy  of  the  future  Redeemer "'  (Lee,  p.  107). 
Con.sequently  "  Lsrael  "  is  one  of  the  forms  naturally 
taken  in  the  prophetic  vision  by  the  idea  "  Mfssiah." 
f  This  is  a  more  probable  meaning  of  the  words 
i6ias  67nAu(7e<i)S  ov  yiverai.  than  that  given  by  Pearson 
{On  tht  Creed,  art.  i.  p.  17,  ed.  Burton),  "that  no 
prophecy  did  so  proceed  from  the  prophet  that  he  of 
himself  or  by  his  own  instinct  did  open  his  mouth  to 
prophesy." 
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Himself:  "  And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come 
to  pass,  that  ichai  it  is  come  to  pass  ye  might  be- 
lieve" (John  xiv.  29). 

Vll.  Devkloi'ment  of  Messianic  Proph- 
ecy.—  Prediction,  in  the  shape  of  promise  and 
threatening,  begins  with  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery  and  sal- 
vation are  held  out,  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
salvation  is  to  be  effected  is  left  altogether  indefinite. 
All  that  is  at  first  declared  is  that  it  shall  come 
through  a  child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15).  By  de- 
grees the  area  is  limited :  it  is  to  come  through  the 
fciniily  of  Sliem  ((ien.  ix.  2G),  through  the  family 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3),  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  18), 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14),  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
Balaam  seems  to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a 
warlike  Israelitish  King  (Num.  xxiv.  17);  Jacob, 
by  a  peaceful  Kuler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix.  10); 
Moses,  by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.  a  4'evealer 
of  a  new  religious  dispensation  (Ueut.  xviii.  15). 
Nathan's  announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  deter- 
mines further  that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through 
the  house  of  David,  and  through  a  descendant  of 
David  who  shall  be  himself  a  king.  This  promise  is 
developed  by  David  himself  in  the  Jlessianic  Psalms. 
Pss.  xviii.  and  Ixi.  are  founded  on  the  promise 
communicated  by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  beyond 
the  announcement  made  by  Nathan.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  which  was  composed  by 
a  later  writer.  Pss.  ii.  and  ex.  rest  upon  the  same 
promise  as  their  foimdation,  but  add  new  features 
to  it.  Tlie  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
(ii.  7),  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only 
the  King  of  Zion  (ii.  0,  ex.  1),  l)Ut  the  inheritor 
and  lord  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and,  be 
sides  this,  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedek  (ex.  4).  At  the  .same  time  he  is,  as 
typified  by  his  progenitor,  to  l)e  full  of  suffering  and 
affliction  (Pss.  xxii.,  Ixxi.,  cii.,  cix.):  brought  down 
to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life  without  seeing  cor- 
ruption (Ps.  xvi.).  In  Pss.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  the  sons  of 
Korah  and  Solomon  describe  liis  peaceful  reign. 
Between  Solomon  and  Hezekiali  intervened  some 
200  years,  during  which  the  voice  of  prophecy  was 
silent.  The  Messianic  conception  entertained  at 
this  time  by  the  Jews  might  liave  been  that  of  a 
King  of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise, 
and  gather  under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people 
and  strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  propheti- 
cal and  priestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create 
thoughtful  consideration,  liut  as  yet  there  was  no 
clear  delineation  of  him  in  these  characters.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Prophets  to  bring  out  these 
features  more  distinctly.  The  sixteen  Propliets 
may  1)6  divided  into  four  groups:  the  Prophets  of 
the    Northern    Kingdom,  —  Ilosea,    Amos,    Joel, 
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a  The  modern  .Jews,  in  opposition  to  their  ancient 
expo.sition,  have  been  driven  to  a  non-Me.ssianic  inter- 
pretation of  Is.  liii.  Among  Christians  the  non-Mes- 
Bianic  interpretation  coumieuced  with  Grotius.  He 
applies  the  chapter  to  Jeremiah.  According  to  DoeJer- 
leiu.  Schuster,  Stephaui,  Eichhorn,  Hoseumiiller,  Hit- 
zig,  Heudewerk,  Koster  (after  the  Jewish  expositors, 
Jarchi,  \ben-Eira,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  Lipmann),  the 
Bubject  of  the  prophecy  is  the  Israelitish  people.  Ac- 
coi'diiig  to  Eckermann,  Ewald,  Bleek,  it  is  the  ideal 
Israelitish  people.  According  to  Paulus,  Ajimion, 
Maurer,  Theuius,  Knobel,  it  is  the  godly  portion  of 
the  Israelitish  people.  According  to  De  Wette,  Gese- 
aius,  Schenkel,  Umbreit,  llofmaun,  it  is  the  prophetical 
jody.  Augusti  refers  it  to  king  IJzziah  ;  Konynenburg 
lad  Bahrdt  to  Uezekiah  ;  Staudlin  to  Isaiah  him.self ; 
Bolteu  to  the  house  of  David.     Ewald  thinks  that  no 


Jonah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  — 
Lsaiah,  Jersmiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephaniah;  the  I'ropliets  of  the  Captivity, — 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel;  the  Prophets  of  the  Keturn,  — 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  JIalachi.  In  this  great  period 
of  prophetism  tiiere  is  no  longer  any  chi'onological 
development  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier 
period  previous  to  Solomon.  Each  prophet  adds  a 
feature,  one  more,  another  less  clearly:  combine 
the  features,  and  we  have  the  portrait;  but  it  does 
not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly  under  tlie  hands 
of  the  several  artists.  Here,  therefo"e,  the  task  of 
tracing  the  chronological  pro'jreas  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Messiah  comes  to  an  end:  its  culiiiinatiny 
point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  Iii. 
13-15,  and  liii.  We  here  read  tliat  tliere  should 
be  a  Servant  of  God,  lowly  and  despised,  full  of 
grief  and  suffering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  male- 
factor, and  put  to  deatli.  But  his  sufferings,  it  is 
said,  are  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  fraud  or  violence;  they  are  spon- 
taneously taken,  patiently  borne,  vicarious  in  their 
character;  and,  by  God's  appointment,  they  have 
an  atoning,  reconciling,  and  justifying  efficacy.  The 
result  of  liis  sacrificial  off'ering  is  to  be  his  exaltation 
and  triumph.  By  the  path  of  humiliation  and 
exi)iatory  suffering  he  is  to  reacli  that  state  of  glory 
foreshown  by  David  and  Solomon.  The  prophetic 
character  of  the  Messiah  is  drawn  out  by  Isaiah  in 
other  parts  of  his  book  as  the  atoning  work  here* 
By  the  time  of  Hezekiah  therefore  (for  Hengsten- 
berg,  Chrislology,  vol.  ii.,  has  satisfiictorily  dis- 
proved the  theory  of  a  Deutero-Isaiah  of  the  days 
of  the  Captivity)  the  portrait  of  the  ©iavOpanros  — 
at  once  King,  Priest,  Prophet,  and  Redeemer  —  was 
drawn  in  all  its  essential  features."  'I'he  contem- 
porary and  later  Prophets  (cf.  Mic.  v.  2;  Dan.  vii. 
9;  Zech.  vi.  13;  Mai.  iv.  2)  added  some  particulars 
and  details,  and  so  the  conception  was  left  to  await 
its  realiz;ition  after  an  interval  of  some  400  years 
frcjm  the  date  of  the  last  Hebrew  Prophet. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Heng.stenberg  {Clirisloloffy, 
i.  235)  and  of  Pusey  (Minor  Prophets,  Part  i. 
Introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  iVIinor  Prophets 
are  clu-onologically  placed.  Accordingly,  the  for- 
mer arranges  the  list  of  the  Prophets  as  follows : 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Isaiah 
("  the  principal  prophetical  figure  in  the  first  or 
Assyrian  period  of  canonical  [)ro|>hetism  " ),  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  ("the  principal 
prophetical  figure  in  the  second  or  Babylonian  pe- 
riod of  canonical  prophetism  ''),  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  Ca-Imet  {Diet.  Bihl. 
s.  v.  "Prophet")  as  follows:  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Jonah,  Jlicah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  Joel, 
Daniel,    Ezekiel,    Habakkuk,    Obadiah,''    Haggai, 


historical  person  was  intended,  but  that  the  author 
of  the  chapter  has  misled  his  readers  by  inserting  a 
passage  from  an  older  book,  in  which  a  martyr  was 
spoken  of.  "  This,''  he  says,  "  quite  spontaneously 
suggested  itself,  and  has  impressed  itself  on  h^s  mind 
more  and  more  ;  "  and  he  thinks  that  "  controversy 
on  chap.  liii.  will  never  cease  until  this  truth  is  ac- 
knowledged "  {Prnpheti'n,  ii.  S.  407).  Ilengstenberg 
gives  the  following  list  of  German  commentators  who 
have  maiutiiiued  the  Messianic  explanation  :  Dathe, 
Uensler,  Kocher,  Koppe,  Miehaelis,  Schniieder.  Storr, 
Ilansi,  Krl'iger,  Jahn,  Steudel,  Sack,  Reinke,  Tholuck, 
Hiivernick,  Stier.  Hengstenberg's  own  exposition,  and 
criticism  of  the  expositions  of  others,  is  well  worth 
consultation  (Ckrislolnsy,  vol.  ii.). 

''  Obadiah  is  generally  considered  to  have  lived  at  a 
later  date  than  is  compatible  with  a  chronological  ar 
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Zechariah,  JMalachi.  Dr.  Stanley  {Led.  xix.)  in 
the  foUowin;;  order:  Joel,  Jonah,  Ilosea,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Rlioah,  Nahum,  Zechariah,  Zephaniah, 
Hahakkuk,  Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Ilairgai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  Whence  it 
appears  that  Dr.  Stanle}'  recognizes  two  Isaiahs 
and  two  Zechariahs,  unless  "  tlie  author  of  Is.  xl.- 
Ixvi.  is  regarded  as  the  older  Isaiah  transported 
into  a  stjle  and  position  later  than  his  own  time  " 
(p.  423). 

VIII.  Pkopiiets  of  the  New  Testament. 
—  So  fai  .IS  tiieir  predictive  powers  are  concerned, 
the  (^Id  Testament  prophets  find  their  New  Testa- 
ment counterpart  in  the  writer  of  the  Apocaly[)se 
[Kl\elation  of  St.  John:  ANTicrir.isT] : 
but  in  their  general  character,  as  specially  illumined 
revealers  of  God's  will,  their  counterpart  will  rather 
be  found,  first  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in 
all  those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  the  sjoeakers  with  tongues  and  the  interpre- 
ters of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  discerners 
of  spirits,  the  teachers  and  workers  of  miracles 
(1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  The  connecting  link  between 
the  0.  T.  prophet  and  the  speaker  with  tongues 
is  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former  at 
times  received  his  visions  and  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  0.  T.  propliet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter :  he  did  not  speak  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy :  he  saw  his  visions  in  the  ecstatic 
and  declared  ^liem  in  the  ordinary  state.  The  N. 
T.  discenier  of  spirits  has  liis  prototype  in  such  as 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  (1  K.  xxii.  22),  the  worker 
of  miracles  in  Elijah  and  Klisha,  the  teacher  in  each 
and  all  of  tlie  prophets.  The  propliets  of  the  N.  T. 
represented  their  namesakes  of  the  ().  T.  as  being 
expounders  of  Divine  truth  and  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  will  to  their  auditors. 

That  predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exist  in 
the  N.  T.  pn)|)iiets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus 
(Acts  xi.  28),  l)ut  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bishops  or 
presl)yters,  and  deacons,  but  tliey  were  men  or 
women  (Acts  xxi.  9)  who  had  the  ■^(^apicTfxa  7rpo(|j- 
fiTeias  vouchsafed  them.  If  men,  tliey  might  at 
the  same  time  be  apostles  (1  Cor.  xiv.);  and  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  different  -^apiafj-ara  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching,  miracles,  proph- 
ecy, discermnent,  tongues,  and  interpretation  (1 
Cor.  xii.)  being  all  accumulated  on  one  person,  and 
this  person  might  or  might  not  be  a  presbyter.  St. 
Paul  describes  prophecy  as  being  effective  lor  the 
conversion,  apparently  the  sudden  and  immediate 
conversion,  of  unbelievers  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2-1),  and  for 
the  instruction  and  consolation  of  believers  [Ibid. 
31).  This  shows  its  nature.  It  was  a  spiritual  gift 
which  enabled  men  to  understand  and  to  teach  the 
truths  of  Cliristianity,  especially  as  veiled  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  with  au- 
thority and  effect  greater  than  human  (see  Locke, 
■Paraplirase,  note  on  1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  i.  461).  The  prophets  of  the  N.  T.  were  su- 
pernaturally-illuminated  expounders  and  preachers. 

S.  Augustinus,  De  Civildte  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c. 
xxvii.  et  seq.,  Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  508,  Paris,  1685. 
J.   G.  Carpzovius,   Jntrod.   ad  Libros   Cmumicos, 

rangsmeut  of  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  his  refer- 
ence to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  But  such  an  infer- 
ence is  not  necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have 
thrown  himself  in  imagination  forward  to  the  date  of 
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Lips.  1757.  John  Smith,  Select  Discoursea :  On 
Prophecy,  p.  17i),  Lond.  1821,  and  prefixed  in 
Latin  to  Le  Clerc's  Commentary,  Anist.  17.31. 
Lowth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraorum,  Oxon.  1821, 
and  translated  by  Gregory,  Lond.  1835.  Davison, 
Discourses  on  Prophecy,  Oxf.  1839.  Butler,  Anal- 
ogy of  Religion,  Oxf.  1849.  Horsley,  Biblical 
Criticism,  Lond.  1820.  Home,  Jntroduciion  to 
Holy  Scripture,  e.  iv.  §  3,  Lond.  1828.  Van  Mil- 
dert,  Boyle  Lectures,  S.  xxii.,  Lond.  1831.  Eich- 
horn,  J)ie  Ilebriiischen  Propheten,  Getting.  1816. 
Knobel,  Der  Proplietismus  der  llebriier,  Bresl. 
1837.  Kiister,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  und  N.  T., 
Leijjz.  1838.  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  Alien 
Bundes,  Stuttg.  1840.  Hofmann,  Weissngunfj  und 
Erfiillwuj  im  A.  und  N.  T.,  Nilrdl.  1841.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Cliristology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  T. 
T.  Clark's  Translation,  Edinb.  1854.  Fairbaini, 
Proph^y,  its  Nature,  Functions,  and  Interpreta- 
tion, Edinb.  1856.  Lee,  Insjyindion  of  Holy  Scnp- 
tui-e,  Lond.  1857.  Oehler,  art.  Prophetenthum  des 
A.  T.in  Herzog's  Real-I'^ncyldopcidie,  Goth.  1800. 
Pusey,  The  Minor  Prophets,  Oxf.  1861.  Aids  to 
Faith,  art.  "Prophecy"  and  "  Inspiration,"  Lond. 
1861.  K.  Payne  Smith,  Messianic  Jnterjyreta- 
tion  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Oxf.  1862.  Da- 
vidson, Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  422, 
"  On  Prophecy,"  Lond.  1862.  Stanley,  Lectures 
on  the  .Jewish  Church,  Lond.  1863.  F.  M. 

*  A  few  other  works  may  be  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding list.  Umbreit,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  Test. 
die  dltesten  u.  uiirdigsten  Volksredner,  in  the  StUr- 
dien  u.  Kxitiken  for  1833,  pp.  1043-1056.  Haver- 
nick,  Vorlesungen  ilb.  die  Theol.  des  A.  Test. 
(1848),  pp.  145-175.  J.  L.  Saalschiitz,  Das  Mosa- 
ische  Recht,  i.  128  ff.  A.  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten 
u.  ihre  Weissagungen  (1861),  and  Theol.  Encyclo- 
pcedia,  transl.  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park  in  the  Bibl. 
Sacra,  i.  361  ff.  F.  K.  Hasse,  Geschichte  des  A. 
Bundes,  especially  i)p.  93-211.  K.  F.  Keil,  Lehr- 
buch  der  liinl.  in  das  A.  Test,  pp.  138-316  (1859). 
l""r.  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  Test.,  pp.  409- 
611  (1860).  Frounuiller,  Propheten,  in  Zeller's 
Bibl.  Worterbuch,  ii.  284-292  (an  excellent  sum- 
mary). F.  D.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kin>/s  of 
the  Old  Test.  (2d  ed.  Bost.  1853).  M.  Stuart, 
Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (Andover, 
1844).  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  The  Element  of  Time 
in  Prophecy,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xii.  789-821. 
Isaac  Taylor,  The  Spirit  of  Hebreiv  Poetry,  pp. 
239-354  (N.  Y.  1862).  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Two 
Sermons  oh  the  interpretation  of  Prophecy,  with 
Notes  and  two  Appendices,  in  his  Works,  i.  373- 
456  (Lond.  1845). 

For  works  more  especially  on  the  Messianic 
Pi-ophecies,  see  the  literature  under  Messiah 
(Amer.  ed.).  For  Commentaries  on  particular 
prophets  see  their  names  in  tlie  Dictionary.     H. 

*  PROPHETS,   SCHOOLS   OF   THE. 

[Pkoi'hets,  p.  2592  f.] 

PROSELYTES  (a'^l^ :  izpoa'hXvToi,  1 
Chr.  xxii.  2,  &c. ;  yetwpai,  Ex.  xii.  19 :  Proselyti). 
The  Ilelirew  word  thus  translated  is  in  the  A.  V. 
commonly  rendered  "stranger"  (Gen.  xv.  13,  Ex. 
ii.  22,  Is.  v.  17,  etc.).  The  LXX.,  as  above,  com- 
monly-gives  the  equivalent  in  meaning  {iTpovr]Xv- 


his  prophecy  (Hengstenberg),  or  the  words  which,  as 
translated  by  the  A.  V.,  are  a  remonstrance  as  to  th« 
past,  may  be  really  but  an  imperative  as  to  the  future 
(Pusey). 
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TOt  airh  rod  ■Kpo(re\ri\vQ(va.L  kulv"  koI  (piKodeai 
n-oA.(Tei^,  I'liilo  f^'d  Suidas,  s.  v.),  but  sometimes 
substitutes  a  Ilelleiiized  form  {y^icopas)  of  the  Ara- 
maic form  S"nV2.  In  the  X.  T.  the  A.  V.  has 
taken  the  word  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  anil 
translated  it  accordingly  (Matt,  xxiii.  15,  Acts  ii. 
10,  vi.  5). 

The  existence,  through  all  stages  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  of  a  body  of  men,  not  of  the  same 
race,  but  holding  the  same  faith  and  adopting  the 
same  ritual,  is  a  fact  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
requires  to  be  dealt  with  historically.  To  start 
with  the  technical  distinctions  and  regulations  of 
the  later  liabbis  is  to  invert  the  natural  order,  and 
leads  to  inevitalile  confusion.  It  is  proposed  accord- 
ingly to  consider  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of 
Israel  in  the  five  great  periods  into  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  divides  itself,  namely,  (I.)  the  age 
of  the  patriarciis;  (II.)  Irom  the  Exodus  to  the 
counnencement  of  the  monarchy;  (III.)  the  period 
of  the  monarchy;  (IV.)  irom  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem;  (V.)  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  downwards. 

I.  The  position  of  the  family  of  Israel  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  with  a  special  religious  cliaracter,  ap- 
pears at  a  very  early  period  to  have  exercised  a 
power  of  attraction  over  neighboring  races.  I'he 
slaves  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  of  wliich  Abraham 
was  the  head  (Gen.  xvii.  27),  who  were  included 
with  him  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  can 
hardly  perhaps  be  classed  as  proselytes  in  the  later 
sense.  The  case  of  the  Siiechemites,  however  (Gen. 
xxxiv. ),  presents  a  more  distinct  instance.  The  con- 
verts are  swayed  partly  by  passion,  partly  by  inter- 
est. The  sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  afterwards,  require 
circumcision  as  an  indispensable  condition  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  14-).  This,  and  apparently  this  only,  was 
required  of  proselytes  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period. 

n.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  from  the 
very  first,  presupposes  and  provides  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  men  of  other  races.  The  "  mixed  multi- 
tude "  of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies  the  presence  of  prose- 
lytes more  or  less  complete.  It  is  recognized  in  the 
earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (I'^x. 
xii.  19).  The  "stranger"  of  this  and  other  laws 
in  the  A.  V.  answers  to  the  word  which  distinctly 
means  "  proselyte,"  and  is  so  translated  in  the 
LXX.,  and  the  prominence  of  the  class  may  be  es- 
timated by  the  frequency  with  wliich  the  word  re- 
curs: 9  times  in  Exodus,  20  in  Leviticus,  11  in 
Nuinliers,  19  in  Deuteronomy.  The  laws  clearly 
point  to  the  position  of  a  convert.  The  "stranger" 
is  bound  by  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii. 
12;  Deut.  v.  l-l).  Circumcision  is  the  condition 
of  any  fellowship  with  him  (Ex.  xii.  18;  Num.  ix. 
11).  He  is  to  Ije  present  at  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii. 
19),  the  l-'east  of  Weeks  (Deut.  xvi.  11),  the  Feast 
of  Taliernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  11),  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.  29).  Tiie  laws  of  prohil)ited  mar- 
riages ([..ev.  xviii.  26)  and  abstinence  from  blood 
(Lev.  xvii.  10)  are  binding  upon  him.  He  is  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  for  Molech-vvorship  (Lev. 
XX.  2),  and  for  blasi)hemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16)  may  claim 
the  same  ri^jht  of  asylum  as  the  Israelites  in  the 
cities  of  refuge  (Num.  xxxv.  15;  Josh.  xx.  9).  On 
the  other  side  he  is  suljjected  to  some  drawbacks. 
He  cannot  hold  land  (Lev.  xix.  10).  He  has  no 
jus  coiuiuldi.  with  the  descendants  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
xxi.  14).  His  condition  is  assumed  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  one  of  poverty  (Lev.  xxiii.  22),  often  of 
lervitude  (Deut.  xxix.  11).     For  this  reason  he  is 


placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Law  (Deut. 
X.  18).  He  is  to  share  in  the  right  of  gleaning 
(Lev.  xix.  10),  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  (Deut.  xxiv.  17,  19,  xxvi. 
12,  xxvii.  19),  is  joined  with  the  Levite  as  entitled 
to  the  tithe  of  every  third  year's  produce  (Deut. 
xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12).  Among  the  proselytes  of  this 
period  the  Kentfes,  who  under  Hoisab  accom- 
panied the  Israelites  in  tlieir  wanderings,  and  ulti- 
njately  settled  in  Canaan,  were  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  (Judg.  i.  16).  The  presence  of  the 
class  was  recognized  in  the  solemn  declaration  of 
blessings  and  curses  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh, 
viii.  3.3). 


The  ]jeriod  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  not 
favorable  to  the  admission  of  prosel}  tes.  The  people 
had  no  strong  faith,  no  conmianding  position.  The 
Gibeonites  (.Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance  of 
a  convei-sion,  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of 
slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  free  proselytes. 
[Net  HI. XI. M.J 

III.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent 
fame  and  influence  of  the  people,  there  was  more 
to  attract  stragglers  from  the  neighboring  nations, 
and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many  names  which 
suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  another  race  con- 
forming to  tlie  faith  of  Israel.  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7),  Uriaii  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  3), 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23),  Zelek  the 
Ammonite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  Ithmah  the  Moalnte 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46)  —  these  two,  in  spite  of  an  express 
law  to  the  contrary  (Deut.  xxiii.  3)  —  and  at  a  later 
period  Shebna  the  scribe  (probably,  comp.  Alexan- 
der on  Is.  xxii.  15),  and  Ebed-Melech  tlie  Ethio- 
pian (Jer.  xxxviii.  7),  are  examples  that  such  pros- 
elytes might  rise  even  to  high  offices  about  the 
person  of  the  king.  The  Cheketiutes  and  Pe- 
LETHITES  consisted  probably  of  foreigners  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  ser\ice  of  David,  and  were 
content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  master 
(l^wald,  Gesch.  i.  330,  iii.  183).  The  vision  in  Ps 
Ixxxvii.  of  a  time  in  which  men  of  Tyre,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Philistia,  should  all  be  registered  among 
the  citizens  of  Zion,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  some  admission  of  proselytes 
within  the  memory  of  the  writer  (Ewald  and  De 
Wette,  ill  foe).  A  convert  of  another  kind,  the 
type,  as  it  has  been  thought,  of  the  later  proselytes 
of  the  gate  (see  below),  is  found  in  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18)  recognizing  Jehovali  as  his 
God,  yet  not  binding  himself  to  any  rigorous  oh- 
ser\ance  of  the  Law. 

The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  this  period 
appears  to  have  undergone  considerable  changes. 
On  the  one  hand  men  rose,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
power  and  fortune.  The  case  for  which  the  Law 
provided  (Lev.  xxv.  47)  might  actually  occur,  and 
they  might  be  the  creditors  of  Israelite  debtors,  the 
masters  of  Israelite  slaves.  It  might  well  be  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  the  later  days  of  the  monarcliy 
that  they  became  "  very  high,"  the  "head"  and 
not  the  "  tail "  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxviii.  43,  44). 
The  picture  had,  however,  another  side.  They 
were  treated  by  Da\'id  and  Solomon  as  a  subject- 
class,  brought  (like  Perioeci,  almost  like  HelotS) 
under  a  system  of  compulsory  labor  from  which 
others  wei'e  exempted  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17, 
18).  The  statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably 
for  tiiat  purpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  /.  e. 
tiie  numl)er  oi  adult  working  males)  at  153,600 
[ilud.).  They  were  subject  at  other  times  to  wan- 
I  ton  insolence  and  outrage  (Ps.  xciv.  G).     As  som^ 
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compensation  for  their  sufferinKS  they  became  the 
special  objects  of  the  care  and  sympathy  of  the 
prophets.  One  after  another  of  tlie  '•  goodly  fel- 
lowship "  pleads  the  cause  of  the  proselytes  as 
warmly  as  that  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
(Jar.  vii.  6,  xxii.  S;  Ez.  xxii.  7,  29;  Zech.  vii.  10; 
Mai.  iii.  5).  A  large  accession  of  converts  enters 
into  all  their  hopes  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  (Is.  ii. 
2,  xi.  10,  hi.  3-6;  Mic.  iv.  1).  The  sympathy  of 
one  of  them  goes  still  further.  He  sees,  in  the  far 
future,  the  vision  of  a  time  when  the  last  rem- 
nant of  inferiority  shall  be  renio\ed,  and  the  jiros- 
elytes,  completely  emancipated,  shall  be  able  to  hold 
and  inherit  land  even  as  the  Israelites  (Ez.  xlvii.  22).« 
IV.  The  proselytism  of  the  period  after  the  Cap- 
tivity assumed  a  different  character.  It  was  kir 
the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a  subject  race, 
but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as  early  as  the 
return  from  Babylon  we  have  traces  of  those  who 
were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they  recognized  as 
holier  than  their  own,  and  had  "  separated  them- 
selves "  unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  28). 
The  presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the 
Nethixim  (Neh.  vii.  40-59)  leads  us  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  new  converts  dedicated  them- 
selves specially  to  the  service  of  the  new  Temple. 
With  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wars  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Macca- 
bees, the  expansion  of  the  Koniati  empire,  the  Jews 
became  more  widely  known  and  their  power  to 
proselytize  increased.  They  had  suffered  for  their 
religion  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  and  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom  was  followed  naturally  by 
propagandism.  Their  monotheism  was  rigid  and 
unbending.  Scattered  through  the  east  and  west, 
a  marvel  and  a  portent,  wondered  at  and  scorned, 
attracting  and  repelling,  they  presented,  in  an  age 
of  shattered  creeds,  and  corroding  doubts,  the 
spectacle  of  a  faith,  or  at  least  a  dogma,  which 
remained  unshaken.  The  influence  was  sometimes 
obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  there  were  men  who 
had  been  rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant 
debasements,  and  brouirht  under  the  power  of  a 
higher  moral  law.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases 
the  purity  of  Jewish  life  may  have  contributed  to 
this  result,  and  attracted  men  or  women  who 
shrank  from  the  unutterable  contamination,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived*  The  converts  who 
were  thus  attracted,  joined,  with  varying  strictness 
(171  f fa)  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  They  were 
present  in  their  synagogues  (Acts  xiii.  42,  43,  50, 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  7).  They  came  up  as  pilgrims  to  the 
great  feasts  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  In  Pales- 
tine itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  anJ 
better.  ICven  Roman  centurions  learnt  to  love  the 
conquered  nation,  built  synagogues  for  them  (Luke 
rii.  5),  fasted  and  prayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the 
■)attern  of  the  strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  30),  and 
oecame  preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers 
under  them  (ibiil.  v.  7).  Such  men,  drawn  by 
what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally  among 


a  The  significance  of  this  pa.«sage  in  its  historical 
connection  with  I's.  Ixxxvii.,  already  referred  to,  and 
its  spiritual  fulfilhiitnt  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  ii.  19),  descnve  a  fuller  notice  than  they  havt 
yet  received. 

b  This  iiifluL-nce  is  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether 
ex-iluded,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  enormously  ex 
aggerated.  Conip.  Dr.  Temple's  "  Es.«ay  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  World  "  {Essays  and  Reviews,  p-  12). 
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the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new  truth  which  rose 
out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the  nucleus 
of  a  Gentile  Church. 

I'roselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith 
by  tiie  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had 
defended  it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  Empire 
stood  in  the  way,  the  religion  of  IMoses,  stripped  of 
its  higher  elements,  might  have  been  propagated 
fltr  and  wide,  by  force,  as  was  afterwards  the  relig- 
ion of  JMohammed.  As  it  was,  the  Iduniieans  had 
the  alternative  oftijred  them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of 
death,  exile,  or  circumcision  (.Joseph.  Ani.  xiii.  9, 
§3).  1'iie  Iturwans  were  converted  in  the  same 
way  by  .\ristobnlus  {ibid.  xiii.  11,  §  3).  In  the 
more  frenzied  fanaticism  of  a  later  period,  the  Jews 
under  Josephus  could  hardly  he  restrained  from 
seizing  and  circumcising  two  chiefs  of  Trachonitis 
who  had  come  as  envoys  (Joseph.  Vit.  p.  23). 
They  compelled  a  Roman  centurion,  whom  they 
had  taken  prisoner,  to  purchase  his  life  by  accept- 
ing the  sign  of  the  covenant  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  11, 
§  10).  Where  force  was  not  in  their  power  (the 
"veluti  Judsei,  cogemus  "  of  Hor.  S<tt.  i.  4,  142, 
implies  that  they  sometimes  ventured  on  it  even  at 
Rome),  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most  un- 
scrupulous fraud.  They  appeared  as  soothsayers, 
diviners,  exorcists,  and  addressed  themselves  espe- 
cially to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women. 
Tlieir  influence  over  these  became  the  subject  of 
indignant  satire  (Juv.  Snt.  vi.  54.3-547).  They 
persuaded  noble  matrons  to  send  money  and  purple 
to  tlie  Tanple  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  5).  At 
Damascus  the  wives  of  nearly  half  the  population 
were  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  .ludaism  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2).  At  Rome  they  numbered  in 
their  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Poppaja,  even  an  im- 
perial concubine  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  11).  The 
converts  thus  made,  cast  off  all  ties  of  kindred  and 
affection  (Tac.  Hid.  v.  9).  Those  who  were  most 
active  in  proselytizing  vi'ere  precisely  those  from 
whose  teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  living 
had  departed.  The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  engiafted 
on  the  vices  of  the  heathen.  A  repulsive  casuistry 
released  the  convert  from  obligations  which  he  had 
before  recognized,*^  while  in  other  things  he  was 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  an  unhealthy  superstition. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  he  became  "  twofold  more 
the  child  of  Gehenna"  (Matt,  xxiii.  15)  than  the 
Pharisees  themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every 
way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and  in  other  large  cities, 
they  became  the  butts  of  popular  scurrility.  The 
words  "  curtus,"  "  verpes,"  met  them  at  every 
corner  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4,  142;  Mart.  vii.  29,  34,  81, 
xi.  95,  xii.  37).  They  had  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  cast  in  their 
lot,  might  be  banished  from  Italy  (Acts  xviii.  2; 
Suet.  Claud,  p.  25),  or  sent  to  die  of  malaria  in 
the  most  unhealthy  stations  of  the  empire  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  85).  At  a  later  time,  they  were  bound  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  conversion,  and 
to  pay  a  special  tax  (Suet.  Domit.  xii.).  If  they 
failed  to  do  this  and  were  suspected,  they  might 


c  The  Law  of  the  Corban  may  serve  as  one  instance 
(Matt.  XV.  4-6).  Another  is  found  in  the  Rabbinic 
teaching  as  to  marriage.  Circumcision,  like  a  new 
birth,  canceled  all  previous  relationships,  and  unions 
within  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood  were  therefore  no 
longer  incestuous  (Maimon.  ex  Jebam.  p.  982  ;  Selden, 
de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  ii.  4  ;    Uxor  Htbr.  ii.  18). 
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be  subject  to  the  most  degrading  examination  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  tlieir  being  proselytes  [Uj'kL). 
Anions;  the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not 
much  better.  For  the  most  part  the  convert  gained 
but  little  honor  even  from  those  who  gloried  in 
having  lirought  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party. 
The  popular  Jewish  feeling  about  them  was  like 
the  popular  Christian  feeling  about  a  converted 
Jew.  They  were  regarded  (by  a  strange  Ealibinic 
perversion  of  Is.  xiv.  1 )  as  the  leprosy  of  Israel, 
"cleaving  "  to  the  house  of  Jacob  (Jtbuin.  47,  4; 
Kiddush.  70,  6).  An  opprobrious  proverb  coupled 
them  with  the  vilest  profligates  ("  proselyti  et 
pffiden'istffi  ")  as  hindering  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ihh.  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5).  It 
became  a  recognized  maxim  that  no  wise  man 
would  trust  a  proselyte  even  to  the  twenty-fourth 
generation  (Jalkulft  Ruth,  f.  163  fj). 

The  better  Rabbis  did  their  best  to  guard  against 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  con- 
verts, they  grouped  them,  according  to  their  mo- 
tives, with  a  somewhat  quaint  classification. 

(1.)  Love-proselytes,  where  they  were  drawn  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  beloved  one.  (The  story 
of  Sylteus  and  Salome,  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  7, 
§  6,  is  an  example  of  a  half-finished  conver- 
sion of  this  kind.) 

(2.)  Man-for- Woman,  or  Woman-for-JIan  prose- 
lytes, where  the  husband  followed  the  religion 
of  the  wife,  or  conversely. 

(3.)  Esther-proselytes,  where  conformity  was  as- 
sumed to  escape  danger,  as  in  the  original 
Purim  (Esth.  viii.  17). 

(4.)  King's-table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the 
hope  of  court  favor  and  promotion,  like  the 
converts  under  David  and  Solomon. 

(6.)  Lion -proselytes,  where  the  conversion  orig- 
inated in  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  divine 
judgment,  as  with  the  Samaritans  of  2  K. 
xvii.  20. 

(Gem.  Hieros.  Kidduah.  65,  G;  Jost,  Judenth.  i. 
p.  448.)  None  of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for 
admission  within  the  covenant.  When  they  met 
with  one  with  whose  motives  they  were  satisfied, 
he  was  put  to  a  yet  fur'ther  ordeal.  He  was  warned 
that  in  becoming  a  Jew  he  was  attaching  himself 
to  a  persecuted  people,  that  in  this  life  he  was  to 
expect  only  suffering,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  in 
the  next.  Sometimes  these  cautions  were  in  their 
turn  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  amounted  to  a 
policy  of  exclusion.  A  protest  against  them  on 
the  part  of  a  disciple  of  the  (jreat  Hillel  is  recorded, 
which  throws  across  the  dreary  rubbish  of  Ilabbin- 
ism  the  momentary  gleam  of  a  noble  thought. 
'•  Our  wise  men  teach,"  said  Simon  ben  Gamaliel, 
'•that  when  a  heathen  comes  to  enter  into  the 
covenant,  our  part  is  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to 
him  and  to  bring  him  under  the  wings  of  God  " 
(Jost,  dwlenth.  i.  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Whether 
we  may  transfer  to  it  the  full  formal  distinction 
between  I'roselytes  of  the  Gate  and  Troselytes  of 
Richteousness  {infra)  may  lie  doubtful  enough, 
but  we  find  two  distinct  modes  of  thought,  two 
distinct  policies  in  dealing  with  converts.  The 
history  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adialiene,  and  her  son 
Izates,  presents  the  two  in  collision  witli  eacli  other. 
They  had  been  con\erted  by  a  Jewish  merchant, 
Ananias,  but  the  queen  feared  lest  the  circumcision 
)f  her  son  should  disquiet  and  alarm  her  subjects. 
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.Ananias  assured  her  that  it  was  not  necessary. 
Her  son  might  worship  God,  study  the  Law,  keep 
the  commandments,  without  it.  Soon,  however, 
a  stricter  teacher  came,  Eleazar  of  Galilee.  Find- 
ing [zates  readhig  the  Law,  he  told  him  steridy 
that  it  was  of  little  u.se  to  study  that  which  he 
disobeyed,  and  so  worked  upon  his  fears,  that  the 
yoimg  devotee  was  eager  to  secure  the  safety  of 
which  his  uncircumcision  had  deprived  him  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  2,  §  .5;  Jost,  Judenth.  i.  341).  On  the 
pait  of  some,  therefore,  there  was  a  disposition  to 
dispense  with  what  others  looked  on  as  indis- 
pensable. The  centurions  of  Luke  vii.  (probably! 
ajid  Acts  X.,  possibly  the  Hellenes  of  John  xii.  20 
and  Acts'xiii.  42,  are  instancus  of  men  admitted 
on  the  former  footing.  The  phrases  ol  rre^Sfxei/oi 
irpoa-fjAvToi  (.-Vets  xiii.  4.3),  ol  ffe^Sfuvoi  (xvii.  4, 
17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2),  auSpss  eu\a0e7s 
(Acts  ii.  5,  vii.  2)  are  often,  but  inaccurately,  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  same  class  —  the  Proselytes 
of  the  Gate.  The  probability  is,  either  that  the 
terms  were  used  generally  of  all  converts,  or,  if 
with  a  specific  meaning,  were  applied  to  the  full 
Proselytes  of  Righteousness  (comp.  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  question  by  N.  Lardner, 
On  the  Decree  of  Aclg  xv. ;  Works  xi.  30.5).  The 
two  tendencies  were,  at  all  events,  at  work,  and 
the  battle  between  them  was  renewed  afterwards 
on  holier  ground  and  on  a  wider  scale.  Ananias 
and  Eleazar  were  represented  in  the  two  parties  of 
tlie  Council  of  Jerusalem.  The  germ  of  truth  had 
been  quickened  into  a  new  life,  and  was  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  old  thraldom.  The  decrees 
of  the  Council  were  the  solemn  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  believers  in  Christ  were  to  stand  on 
the  footing  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  of  Prose- 
lytes of  Righteousness.  'The  teaching  of  St.  Paul 
as  to  righteousness  and  its  conditions,  its  depend- 
ence on  faith,  its  independence  of  circumcision, 
stands  out  in  sharp  clear  contrast  with  the  teachers 
who  taught  that  that  rite  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  confined  the  term  "righteousness"  to 
the  circumcised  convert. 

V.  The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  Rablnnical 
succession  consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the 
new  order  waxing  and  their  own  glory  waning,  by 
developing  the  decaying  system  with  an  almost 
microscopic  minuteness.  They  would  at  least 
transmit  to  future  generations  the  full  measure  of 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  proportion  as 
they  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  proselytize,  they 
dwelt  with  exhaustive  fullness  on  tlie  question  how 
proselytes  were  to  be  made.  To  this  period  accord- 
ingly belong  the  rules  and  decisions  which  are  often 
carried  back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  which  may  now 
lie  conveniently  discussed.  The  precepts  of  the 
Talmud  may  indicate  the  practices  and  opinions  of 
the  Jews  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  century.  They 
are  very  untrustworthy  as  to  any  earlier  time. 
The  points  of  interest  which  present  themselves  for 
inquiry  are,  (1.)  The  classification  of  Proselytes. 
(2.)  The  ceremonies  of  their  admission. 

The  division  whicii  has  been  in  part  anticipated, 
was  recognized  by  the  Talmudic  Rabliis,  but  re- 
ceived its  *ull  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Mai- 
monides  (Jlilc.  Jfel.  i.  6).  They  claimed  for  it  a 
remote  antiquity,  a  divine  authority.     The  term 

Proselytes  of  the  Gate  ("ll^'^n  '^n3),  was  derived 
from  the  frequently  occurring  description  in  the 
Law,  "the  stranger  (13)  that  is  within  thy  gates" 
(Ex.  XX.  10,  &c.).    They  were  known  also  as  the 
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sojourners  (,3K?in  "^"^3),  with  a  reference  to  Lev. 
XXV.  47,  &c.  To  them  were  referred  the  greater 
part  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  as  to  the  "stranger." 
The  Targunis  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give  this 
as  the  equivalent  in  Deut.  xxiv.  21.  Converts  of 
this  class  were  not  bound  by  circumcision  and  the 
other  special  laws  of  the  jMosaic  code.  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  observe  the  seven  precepts  of 
Noah  (Otho,  Lex.  Rnbh.  "  Noachida;  "  Selden, 
Dt  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  i.  10),  i.  e.  the  sis  supposed 
to  have  been  given  to  Adam,  (1)  against  idolatry, 
(2)  against  blaspheming,  (3)  against  bloodshed, 
(4)  against  uncleanness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of 
obedience,  with  (7)  the  prohil)ition  of  "flesh  with 
the  blood  thereof"  given  to  Noali.  The  proselyte 
was  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite, 
mi^lit  not  redeem  his  first-born,  or  pay  the  half- 
shekel  (Leyrer,  id  inf.).  He  was  forbidden  to 
study  the  Law  under  pain  of  death  (Otho,  I.  c). 
The  later  Rabbis,  wlien  .Terusaleni  had  passed  into 
other  hands,  held  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to 
reside  within  the  holy  city  (Mainion.  Bclli-liaccher. 
vii.  14).  In  return  they  allowed  him  to  offer  whole 
burnt-offerings  for  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and  to 
contribute  money  to  the  Corban  of  the  Temple. 
They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  place  in  the 
paradise  of  tlie  world  to  come  (l^eyrer).  They  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be 
made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses 
(Maimon.  flilc.  Mel.  viii.  10).  The  Jubilee  was 
the  proper  season  for  his  admission  (Miiller,  Be 
Pros,  in  Ugolini  xxii.  841). 

All  this  seems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on 
it  as  repi-esenting  a  reality,  and  most  commenta- 
tors accordingly  have  seen  these  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  in  the  cre06fji.€voi,  euAa^er?,  (po^ovfj.svoi.  rhv 
@e6y  of  the  Acts.  It  remains  doubtfld,  however, 
whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a  paper  scheme  of 
what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  having  actu- 
ally been.  The  writers  who  are  most  full,  who 
claim  for  the  distinction  the  highest  antiquity, 
confess  that  there  had  Vieeii  no  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  since  the  Two  Tril)es  and  a  half  had  beeti 
carried  away  into  captivity  (ilaimon.  I/ilc.  .]fclc. 
i.  6).  They  could  only  be  admitted  at  the  jubi- 
lee, and  there  had  since  then  been  no  jubilee  cele- 
brated (^liiller,  /.  c).  All  that  can  be  said,  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  we  have 
independent  evidence  (ut  supra)  of  the  existence 
of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the  Talmud  ic 
division  is  tiie  formal  systematizing  of  an  earlier 
fact.  The  words  "proselytes,"  and  ol  (re^S/xeuot 
rhv  @66u,  were,  however,  in  all  probability  limited 
to  the  circumcised. 

In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Prosel3tes  of 

Kighteousness  (pl^.^rj  "^r^^'  known  also  as  Pros- 
elytes of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  By 
some  writers  the  Talniudic  phrase   froselyd  tracti 

(C'^-nS)  is  applied  to  them  as  drawn  to  the  cov- 
enant by  spontaneous  conviction  (Buxtorf,  Lexic. 
B.  v.),  while  others  (Kinichi)  refer  it  to  those  who 
were  constrained  to  eonlbrmity,  like  tfie  Gibeon- 
ites.  Here  also  we  must  receive  what  we  find 
with  the  same  limitation  as  before.     All  seems  at 


a  This  thought  probably  had  its  starting-point  in 
the  language  of  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  There  also  the  prosel.vtes 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt  are  registered  as  "  born "'  in 
Zion. 
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first  clear  and  definite  enough.  The  proselyte  waa 
first  catechised  as  to  his  motives  (Mainion.  ut 
su])rn).  If  tliese  were  satisfactory,  he  was  first 
instructed  as  to  the  Divine  protection  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  and  then  circumcised.  In  the  case  of 
a  convert  already  circumcised  (a  Midianite,  e.  g. 
or  an  Egyptian ),  it  was  still  necessary  to  draw  a 
few  drops  of  "the  blood  of  the  covenant"  (Gem. 
Bab.  Shabb.  f.  1-3.5  a).  A  special  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  act  of  circumcision. 
Often  the  proselyte  took  a  new  name,  opening  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  accepting  the  first  that  came 
(Leyrer,  ut  infr.). 

AH  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  con- 
vert was  still  "  a  stranger."  His  children  would 
be  counted  as  bastards,  i.  e.  aliens.  Baptism  was 
required  to  complete  his  admission.  When  the 
wound  was  healed,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his 
clotlies,  in  the  presence  of  the  tlnee  witnesses  who 
had  acted  as  his  teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as 
his  sponsors,  the  "fathers"  of  the  proselyte  (A'e- 
tuhh.  xi.,  Erubh.  xv.  1),  and  led  into  the  tank  or 
pool.  As  he  stood  there,  up  to  his  neck  in  water, 
they  repeated  the  great  commandments  of  the  Law. 
These  he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then, 
with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  un- 
der the  water.  To  leave  one  hand-breadth  of  his 
body  unsubnierged  would  have  vitiated  the  whole 
rite  (Otho,  Lex.  Rnbb.  "Baptismus;"  Reisk.  De 
Bapt.  Pros,  in  Ugolini  xxii.).  Strange  as  it  seems, 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  later  Rabbis,  a  coordinate  place  with  circum- 
cision. The  latter  was  incom])lete  without  it,  for 
baptism  also  was  of  the  fathers  (Gem.  Bab.  Jeham. 
f.  401,  2).  One  Rabbi  appears  to  have  been  bold 
enougli  to  declare  baptism  to  have  been  sufficient 
by  itself  (ibid.);  but  for  the  most  part,  both  were 
reckoned  as  alike  indispensable.  They  carried  back 
the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
findint;  it  in  the  command  of  Jacol)  (Gen.  xxxv. 
2)  and  of  iMoses  (Ex.  xix.  10).  The  Targum  of 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan  inserts  the  word  "  Thou  shalt 
circumcise  and  bajjlize  "  in  Ex.  xii.  44.  Even  in 
the  Ethiopic  version  of  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  we  find 
"  compass  sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyte  " 
(Winer,  Rwb.  s.  v.).  Language  foreshadowing, 
or  caricaturing,  a  higher  truth  was  used  of  this 
baptism.  It  was  a  new  birth  «  (.Jebam.  i.  &2,  1; 
02,  1;  Maimon.  Issur.  Bich.  c.  14;  Lightfoot, 
Hnrm.  of  Gospels,  iii.  14;  Exerc.  on  John  iii.). 
The  proselyte  became  a  little  child.  He  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  {.Jebam.  f.  22  <t,  48  b.).  All  nat- 
ural relationships,  as  we  have  seen,  were  canceled. 

The  lja])tism  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Tem- 
ple stood,  by  the  offering  or  Corban.  It  consisted, 
liiie  tiie  oflTerings  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  appar- 
ently being  carried  on),  of  two  turtle-doves  or 
pigeons  (Lev.  xii.  8).  When  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  made  the  sacrifice  impossible,  a  vow  to 
ofl^er  it  as  soon  as  the  Temple  should  be  reliuilt 
was  substituted.  For  women-proselytes,  there  were 
only  baptism  *  and  the  Corban,  or,  in  later  times, 
baptism  by  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many 
questions  of  grave  interest.  Was  this  ritual  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  first 
century?     If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  that 


b  The  Galilean  female  proselytes  were  said  to  hav» 
objected  to  this,  as  causing  barrenness  jWiner 
Realwb.). 
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of  the  Christian  Cliurch  in  any  way  derived  from, 
or  connected  with  tlie  baptism  of  proselytes?  If 
not,  was  the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  from  the 
former  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  at  ail  into 
the  literature  of  this  controversy.  The  list  of 
works  named  by  Leyrer  occupies  nearly  a  page  of 
Herzo'^'s  Re<d-Kncych>padie.  It  will  be  enough 
to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  them. 

(1.)  'I'here  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  practice 
being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  statements  of  the  Talmud  as  to  its  having 
come  from  the  fathers,  and  their  exegesis  of  the 
0.  T.  in  connection  with  it,  are  alike  destitute  of 
authority. 

(2.)  i'he  neiiative  argument  drawn  from  the 
silence  of  the  0.  T.,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Philo, 
and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  in  their  time  a  baptism  of 
proselytes,  with  n»  much  importance  attached  to  it 
as  we  find  in  the  Tahnudists. 

(3.)  It  remains  probable,  however,  that  there 
was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  ear- 
lier than  that  for  which  we  have  direct  evidence. 
The  syuibol  was  in  itself  natural  and  fit.  It  fell 
in  with  the  disposition  of  the  Pharisees  and  others 
to  mull iply  and  discuss  "washings"  {^aimcrfxoi, 
Mark  vii.  -i)  of  all  kinds.  The  tendency  of  the 
later  Rabbis  was  rather  to  heap  together  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  past  than  to  invent 
new  ones.  If  there  had  not  been  a  baptism,  there 
would  ha\'e  been  no  initiatory  rite  at  all  for  female 
proselytes. 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggests 
the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom 
chosen  unless  it  already  has  a  meaning  for  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign 
in  this  case  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  associa- 
tions already  connected  with  it.  It  «ould  bear 
witness,  on  the  assumption  of  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  the  proselyte-baptism,  that  the  change 
from  the  then  condition  of  .hulaism  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  as  great  as  that  from  idolatry  to 
Judaism.  The  question  of  the  Priests  and  I.e- 
vites,  "Why  baptizest  thou  then?"  (John  i.  2.5), 
implies  that  they  wondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself, 
but  at  its  being  done  for  Israelites  by  one  who 
disclaimed  the  names  which,  in  their  eyes,  would 
have  justified  the  introduction  of  a  new  order. 
In  like  maimer  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicode- 
mus  (John  iii.  10)  imply  the  existence  of  a  teach- 
ing as  to  baptism  like  that  above  referred  to.  He, 
"the  teacher  of  Israel,"  had  been  familiar  with 
"these  things" — the  new  birth,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  —  as  words  and  phrases  applied  to  heathen 
proselytes.  He  failed  to  grasp  the  deeper  truth 
which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to  see  that  they  had 
a  wider,  an  universal  application. 

(5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this  matter,  from 
the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Hah- 
bis  saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  as  the  Gen- 
tile element  in  it  became  predominant,  throwing 
off  circumcision,  relying  on  baptism  only.  They 
could  not  ignore  the  reverence  which  men  had  for 
the  outward  sign,  their  belief  that  it  was  all  but 
identical  with  the  thing  signified.  There  was 
everything  to  lead  them  to  give  a  fresh  prominence 
to  what  had  been  before  subordinate.  If  the  Naz- 
arenes  attracted  men  by  their  baptism,  they  would 
lihow  that  they  had   baptism   as  well  as  circum- 
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cision.  The  necessary  absence  of  the  Corban  after 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  also  tend  to 
give  more  importance  to  the  remaining  rite. 

Two  facts  of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed. 
(1.)  It  formed  part  of  the  Kabbinic  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  there  should  be 
no  more  proselvtes.  The  distinctive  name,  with  its 
brand  of  inferiority,  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all, 
even  the  Nethinini  and  the  Mamzerim  (children  of 
mixed  marriages)  should  be  counted  pure  (Schoett- 
Ten,  Ilvr.  Ihb.  ii.  p.  CT-i).  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps, 
as  connected  with  this  feeling,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  ill -repute  into  which  the  word  had  fallen, 
there  is,  throughout  the  N.  T.,  a  sedulous  avoid- 
ance of  it.  The  Christian  convert  from  heathenism 
is  not  a  proselyte,  but  a  ve6<pvros  (1  Tim.  iii.  C). 

Literature.  —  Information  more  or  less  accurate 
is  to  be  found  in  the  .Archaeologies  of  Jahn,  Carp- 
zov,  Saalschiitz,  Lewis,  Leusden.  The  treatises 
cited  above  in  Ugolini's  Tlien'iuriis,  xxii. ;  Slevogt. 
de  Proselijlis ;  Miiller,  de  Proselytis ;  Reisk.  de 
Biipt.  Judworum  ;  Uanz.  Bttpi.  Proscli/t.,  are  all 
of  them  copious  and  interesting.  The  article  by 
Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Reid-Encyklop.  s.  v.  "  Prose- 
lyten,"  contains  the  fullest  and  uiost  satisfying  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  matter  at  present  accessible. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  it  for  much  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  present  article,  and  for  most  of  the 
Talmudic  references.  L.   H.   P. 

*  For  "religious"  applied  to  "proselytes," 
(A.  V.)  Acts  xiii.  4-3,  the  Greek  has  ae^ofifvoi, 
"  worshipping,"  sc.  God  and  not  idols  as  formerly. 
The  English  reader  might  suppose  that  some  of 
the  proselytes  were  meant  to  be  distinguished  ae 
more  religious  than  others.  The  same  Greek  term 
(ver.  50)  describes  "  the  women "  at  Antioch 
(called  "devout"  in  the  A.  V.)  as  Jewish  con- 
verts, and  thus  explains  why  the  Jews  could  so 
easily  instigate  them  (being  at  the  same  time  wives 
of  "the  chief  men")  to  persecute  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  drive  them  from  the  citj'.  The  same 
Greek  term  in  Acts  xvii.  4  and  17  ("devout," 
A.  V.)  states  simply  that  the  Greeks  spoken  of  at 
Thessalonica  and  at  .Athens  had  been  Jewish 
proselytes  befuro  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
On  this  use  of  ae^eadai.  as  thus  definite  without 
an  object,  see  (Jremer's  Wortei-b.  der  Neutest. 
iJracUut,  ii.  476  (18G8).  The  Jewish  proselytes 
who  embraced  the  gospel  formed  the  principal 
medium  through  which  Christianity  passed  to  the 
(jentile  races.  See  the  addition  to  Syjs'AGOGUES 
(Amer.  ed.).  tl. 

PROVERBS,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Title.  — Tha 
title  of  this  book   in  Hebrew  is,  as  usual,  taken 

from  the  first  word,  ''^^C?^,  mishle,  or,  more  fully, 

niD'7ti7  ''^K'Ki,  mislde  SheUmoh,  and  is  in  this 
case  appropriate  to  the  contents.  By  this  name  it 
is  commonly  known  in  the  Talmud  ;  but  among  the 
later  Jews,  and  even  among  the  T.almudists  them- 
selves, the  title  n^pn  "^2?)  sepher  choc/ndli, 
"book  of  wisdom,"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  passages  of 
the  Tosephotli  to  the  Baba  Bathrn  (fol.  14  b),  that 
this  is  necessarily  the  case.  All  that  is  there  said 
is  that  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are 
both  "  books  of  wisdom,"  with  a  reference  rather 
to  their  contents  than  to  the  titles  by  which  they 
were  known.  In  the  early  (Christian  Church  the 
title  Trapoifilai  'S.oXofxwvTos  was  ado[ited  from  the 
translation  of  the  LXX. ;  and   the  book  is  abo 
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Solomon,  ai-e  always  expressed  in  sliort,  pointed 
sentences ;  frequently  figurative,  being  formed  on 
some  comparison,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
And  such  in  general  is  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  verb  muslial  signifies  to  rule,  to  exer- 
cise authority;  to  make  equal,  to  compare  one 
thing  with  another;  to  utter  parables,  or  acute, 
weighty,  and  powerful  speeches,  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  paraliles,  though  not  properly  such. 
Thus  Balaam's  first  prophecy.  Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  is 
called  his  inrisliiil ;  though  it  has  hardly  anything 
figurative  in  it:  but  it  is  beautifully  sententious, 
and,  from  the  very  form  and  manner  of  it,  has 
great  spirit,  force,  and  energy.  Thus  .lob's  last 
speeches,  in  answer  to  the  three  friends,  chaps, 
xxvii.-xxxi.,  are  called  inashnls,  from  no  one  par- 
ticular character  which  discriminates  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  but  from  the  sublime,  the 
figurative,  the  sententious  manner,  which  equally 
prevails  through  the  whole  poem,  and  makes  it  one 
of  the  first  and  most  eminent  examples  extant  of 
the  truly  great  and  beautiful  in  poetic  style."  But 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introductory 
verses  which  describe  its  character,  contains,  besides 
several  varieties  of  the  mdahal,  sententious  sayings 
of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i.  G.     The  first  of 


quoted  as  (ro(^ia,  "  wisdom,"  or  -^  Travdperos  mashal.  Parables  or  proverbs,  such  as  those  of 
(TO(pia,  "wisdom  that  is  the  sum  of  all  virtues." 
This  last  title  is  given  to  it  by  Clement  in  the  A'p. 
ad  Co:  i.  .57,  where  Prov.  i.  2.3-31  is  quoted  with 
the  introduction  outojs  yap  Aeyei  7]  rravapeTos 
ao<pia\  and  Eusebius  (//.A',  iv.  22)  says  that  not 
only  Hegesippus,  but  Irenieus  and  the  whole  band 
of  ancient  writers,  following  the  .Jewish  unwritten 
tradition,  called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  travap^Tov 
(ro(piav.  According  to  Melito  of  Sardes  (Kuseb. 
//.  A",  iv.  26 ),  the  Proverl's  were  also  called  aixpia, 
"wisdom,"  simply;  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  re- 
fers to  them  {Unit.  x\.)  as  ■KaiSaywyiK^i  aocpia. 
The  title  in  the  Vulgate  is  Liber  Pi-uverbim-um, 
quern  Ilebnei  Mislt  apptU'inl. 

The  significance  of  the  Hebrew  title  may  here 

be  appropriately  discussed.  ^^^5  mashal,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  by- word,"  "parable,"  "prov- 
erb," expresses  all  and  even  more  than  is  conveyed 
by  these  its  English  representatives.     It  is  derived 

from  a  root,     /t?'tt,  vuhlial,  "  to  be  like,"  "  and 
the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  is  that  of  likeness, 
comparison.     This  form  of  comparison  would  very 
naturally  be   taken   by  the  short   pithy  sentences 
which  passed  into  use  as  popular  sayings  and  prov- 
erbs, especially  when   employed    in    mockery  and 
sarcasm,  as  in  Mic.  ii.  4,  Hab.  ii.  6,  an.'   even   in 
the  more  developed  t.aunting  song  of  triumph  for 
the  fall  of  Babylon   in   Is.   xiv.  4.     Probacy  all 
proverbial  sayings  were  at  first  of  the  nature  of 
similes,  but  the  term  mashal  soon  acquired  a  more 
extended   significance.     It  was   applied   to  denote 
such  short,  pointed  sayings,  as   do  not  involve  a 
comparison  directly,  but  still  convey  their  meaning 
by  the  help  of  a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  12,  Ez.  xii. 
22,  23,  xvii.  2,  3  (comp.  -Kapa^oX-h,  Luke  iv.  23). 
From  this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  that 
of  sententious  maxims  generally,  as  in  Prov.  i.  1, 
X.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9,   Eccl.   xii.  9,  Job  xiii   12, 
many  of  which,  however,  still  in\olve  a  comparison 
(Prov.  XXV.  3,  11,  12,  13,   14,  &c.,  xxvi.  1,  2,  3, 
&c.).     Such  comparisons  are  either  expressed,  or 
the  things  conipared   are  placed  side  by  side,  and 
the  comparison  left  for  the  hearer  or  reader  to  sup- 
ply.   Next  we  find  it  used  of  those  longer  pieces  in 
which  a  .single  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  in  a 
sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  is 
worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.     ^lany  instances 
of  this  kind  occur  in  the  first  section   of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs:  others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xxix., 
in  both  which  chapters  Job  takes  up  his   mashal, 
or  "  parables,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.    The 
"  parable  "  of  Balaam,  in  Num.  xxiii.  77IO,  xxiv. 
3-9,  15-19,  20,  21-22,  23-24,  are  prophecies  con- 
veyed   in    figures ;   but   mashal  also    denotes    the 
"  parable  "  projjer,  as  in  Ez.  xvii.  2,  xx.  49  (xxi.  5), 
xxiv.  3.     Lowth,  in  his  notes  on  Is.  xiv.  4,  speak- 
ing of  mashal,  says:  "  I  take  this  to  be  the  general 
name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrews,  includ- 
ing every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under  one,  or  other, 
or  all  of  the  characters,  of  sententious,  figurative, 
and  sublime;  which  are  all  contained  in  the  original 
notion,  or  in   the  use  and  application  of  the  word 


a  Compare  Arab.    (LajO,   malhala,  "to  be  like;" 

Go  °  ;  ' 

Aji^,  mitkl,  '■'  likeness ; "  and  the  adj.  JowO, 
mathal,  "like."  The  cognate  .Slthiopic  and  Syriac 
roots  have  the  same  meaning. 


these  is  the  nT^n,  chiJdh,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  dark  saying,"  "  dark  speech,"  "  hard  question," 
"  riddle,"  and  once  (Hab.  ii.  6)  "  proverb."  It  is 
applied  to  Samson's  riddle  in  Judg.  xiv.,  to  the 
hard  questions  with  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  plied 
Solomon  (1  K.  x.  1;  2  Chr.  ix.  1),  and  is  used 
almost  synonymously  with  mashal  in  Ez.  xvii.  2, 
and  in  Ps.  xlix.  4  (b),  Ixxviii.  2,  in  which  last  pas- 
sages the  poetical  character  of  both  is  indicated. 
The  word  appears  to  denote  a  knotty,  intricate 
saying,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  experience 
and  skill:  that  it  was  obscure  is  evident  from  Num. 

xii.  8.  In  addition  to  the  chidah  was  the  H^J'^yP, 
melitsah  (Prov.  i.  6,  A.  V.  "the  interpretation," 
marg.  "an  eloquent  speech"),  which  occurs  in 
Hab.  ii.  6  in  connection  both  with  chidah  and 
mashal.  It  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  mock- 
ing, taunting  speech  (Kwald);  or  a  speech  dark 
and  involved,  such  as  needed  a  melits,  or  interpreter 
(cf.  Gen.  xlii.  23;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31;  Job  xxxiii.  23; 
Is.  xliii.  27)  ;  or  again,  as  by  Delitzsch  {Der 
prophet  Habdkuk,  p.  59),  a  brilliant  or  splendid 
saying  ("  Ghmz-  tidtr  Wohlrede,  oratio  splendida, 
elet/ans,  luminibus  ornata").  This  last  interpre- 
tation is  l>ased  upon  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
modern  Helirew,  but  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
appropriate  to  the  Proverbs;  and  the  first  explana- 
tion, which  Ewald  adopts,  is  as  little  to  the  point. 
It  is  better  to  understand  it  as  a  dark  enigmatical 
saying,  which,  like  the  mashal,  might  assume  the 
character  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  it. 

2.  Cawmicity  of  the  book  and  its  place  in  Ike 
Canon.  —  The  canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Prover.bs 
has  never  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves. It  appears  to  have  licen  one  of  the  points 
urged  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  that  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  rendered  it 
apocryphal.  In  the  Talmud  (Shabbi'th,  fol.  30  b) 
it  is  said :  "  And  even  the  Book  of  Proverbs  they 
sought  to  make  apocryphal,  because  its  words  were 
contradictory  the  one  to  the  other.  And  wherefore 
did  they  not  make  it  apocryphal  ?  The  words  of 
the  book  Koheleth  [are]  not  [apocryphal]  we  have 
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looked  and  found  the  sense;  here  also  we  must 
look."  That  is,  the  book  Koheleth,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  which  it  contains,  is  allowed 
to  be  canonical,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  sim- 
ilar contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  forms 
no  ground  for  refusing^  to  acknowledge  its  canon- 
icity.  It  occurs  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  canonical 
books,  and  is  reckoned  among  what  are  called  the 
"writings"  {Ci'lht'ilnm)  or  Hagiographa,  which 
form  the  third  great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Their  order  in  the  Talmud  {Bnba  Batlira, 
fol.  14  t>)  is  thus  given:  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations, 
Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra  (including  Nehemiah),  and 
Chronicles.  It  is  in  the  Togepliolk  on  this  passage 
that  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  styled  "  books 
of  wisdom."  In  the  German  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
0.  T.  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  the  Psalms 
and  .Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  MSS.,  which  follow 
the  Masorah,  the  order  is,  Psalms,  Jol),  Proverlis. 
This  latter  is  the  order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  Melito,  following  another  Greek 
MS.,  arranges  the  Hagiographa  thus  :  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in 
the  list  made  out  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea;  and 
the  same  order  is  given  by  Origen,  except  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  separated  from  the  others  by  the 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  our  present  arrangement  existed  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  (see  Pnef.  in  li.br.  Rerjuiii  iii. ;  "  Ter- 
tius    ordo  ayi6ypa<pa   possidet.     Et  primus  liber 

incipit  ab  Job.     Secundiis  a  David 

Tertius  est  Salomon,  tres  libros  habens:  Proverbia, 
quae  illi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloth  appellant:  Ec- 
clesiastes, id  est,  Coeleth:  Canticum  Canticorum, 
quem  titulo  Sir  Asirim  prtenotant " ).  In  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  follow  the  Psalms,  and 
are  separated  from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  Book 
of  lUith.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  apparently  from 
the  exigencies  of  his  verse,  arranges  the  writings 
of  Solomon  in  this  order,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songs,  Proverbs.  Pseudo-P>piphanius  places  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs  between  the 
1st  and  "id  Books  of  Kings  and  the  minor  prophets. 
The  Proverbs  are  frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  canonicity  of  the 
book  thereljy  confirmed.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  principal  passages:  — 

Prov.  i.  16  compare  Rom.  iii.  10,  15. 

iii.  7  a  Rom.  xii.  16. 

iii.  11,  12  u         Heb.  xii.  5,  6 ;  see  also  Rev. 

iii.  19. 
iii.  34  II         Jam.  iv.  6. 

X.  12  a         1  I'et.  iv.  8. 

xi.  31  u         1  Pet.  iv.  18. 

xvli.  13  It         Rom.  xii.  17;  1  Thess.  v. 

15 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  9. 

xvii.  27  "         Jam.  i.  19. 

XX.  9  u         1  John  1.  8. 

XX..  20  i.         Matt.  XV.  4;  Mark  vii.  10. 

xxii.  8  (LXX.)     II         2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

XXV.  21,  22  11         Rom.  xii.  20. 

xxvi.  11  ii         2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

xxvii.  1  c<         Jam.  iv.  13,  14. 

3.  Autlm'ship  find  date. — The  superscriptions 
which  are  affixed  to  sever.al  jiortions  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  in  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1,  attribute  the 
authorship  of  those  portions  to  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David,  king  of  Israel.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  ciiapters,  which  are  distinctly  assigned 
to  other  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement 
of  the  superscriptions  is  in  the  main  correct,  and 
104 
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that  the  majority  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the 
book  were  uttered  or  collected  by  Solomon.  It  was 
natural,  a]id  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  other  nations,  that  the  Helirews  should  connect 
Solomon's  name  with  a  collection  of  maxims  and 
precepts  which  form  a  part  of  their  literature  to 
which  he  is  known  to  have  contributed  most  largely 
(1  K.  iv.  32).  In  the  same  way  the  Greeks  attrib- 
uted most  of  their  maxims  to  Pythagoras;  the 
Arabs  to  Lokman,  Abu  Obeid,  Al  Jlofaddel,  Mei- 
dani,  and  Zamakhshari ;  the  Persians  to  Ferid 
Attar;  and  the  northern  people  to  Odin.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hebrews  were 
much  more  justified  in  assigning  the  Pro\erbs  to 
Solomon,  than  the  nations  which  have  just  been 
enumerated  were  in  attributing  the  collections  of 
national  maxims  to  the  traditional  authors  above 
mentioned.  The  parallel  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion, but  nuist  not  be  carried  too  far.  According 
to  Bartolocci  {Bibl.  Rabb.  iv.  373  b),  quoted  by 
Carpzov  (Introd.  pt.  ii.  c.  4,  §  4),  the  Jews  ascribe 
the  composition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  to  Solomon's 
youth,  the  Proverlis  to  his  mature  manhood,  and 
the  Ecclesiastes  to  his  old  age.  But  in  the  Sedei' 
Olam  Rabba  (eh.  xv.  p.  41,  ed.  Meyer)  they  are 
all  assigned  to  the  end  of  his  life.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  tlie  supposition  that 
many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs  in  the  first  twenty- 
nine  chapters  may  have  originated  with  Solomon. 
^^^hether  they  were  left  by  him  in  their  present 
form  is  a  distinct  question,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. Before  doing  so,  hokvever,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  different  parts  into  which  the 
book  is  naturally  divided.  _  Speaking  roughly,  it 
consists  of  three  main  divisions,  with  two  appen- 
dices. 1.  Chaps,  i.  -  ix.  form  a  connected  wdslidl-, 
in  which  Wisdom  is  praised  and  the  youth  ex- 
horted to  devote  themselves  to  her.  This  portion 
is  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  title  describing 
the  character  and  general  aim  of  the  book.  2. 
Chaps,  x.  1-xxiv.,  with  the  title,  "  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,"  consist  of  three  parts:  x.  1-xxii.  16, 
a  collection  of  single  proverbs,  and  detached  sen- 
tences out  of  the  region  of  moral  teaching  and 
worldly  prudence;  xxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more  con- 
nected mdslidl,  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17-22, 
which  contains  precepts  of  righteonsne.ss  and  prud- 
ence: xxiv.  23-.34,  with  the  inscription,  "  these  also 
belong  to  the  wise,"  a  collection  of  uncomiected 
maxims,  which  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Then  follows  the  third  division,  xxv.-xxix., 
which,  according  to  the  superscription,  professes  to 
be  a  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs,  consisting  of 
single  sentences,  which  the  men  of  the  court  of 
Hezekiah  copied  out.  The  first  appendix,  ch.  xxx., 
"  the  words  of  Agur,"  is  a  collection  of  partly 
proverbial  and  partly  enigmatical  sayings;  the  sec- 
ond, ch.  xxxi.,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  "  the  words 
of  king  Lemuel"  (1-6),  and  an  alphabetical  acrostic 
in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  occupies  the 
rest  of  the  chapter.  Kejecting,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  the  two  last  chapters,  which  do  not  even 
l)rofess  to  be  by  Solomon,  or  to  contain  any  of  his 
teaching,  we  may  examine  the  other  divisions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whetlier  any  conclusion 
as  to  their  origin  and  authorship  can  be  arrived  at. 
At  first  sight  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  collections  of  single  maxims 
and  the  longer  did.actic  pieces,  which  lioth  come 
under  the  general  head  mdslidl.  The  collection  of 
Solomon's  proverbs  made  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah 
(xxv.-xxix  )  belongs  to  the  former  class  of  detached 
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sentences,  and  in  this  respect  coiTesponds  with  those 
in  the  second  main  division  (x.  1-xxii.  16).  The 
expression  in  xxv.  1,  "  these  also  are  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon,"  implies  that  the  collection  was  made 
as  an  appendix  to  another  already  in  existence, 
which  we  may  not  unreasonaijly  presume  to  have 
been  that  which  stands  immediately  before  it  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  book.  Upon  one 
point  most  modern  critics  are  agreed,  that  the  germ 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape  is  the  portion  x. 
1-xxii.  16,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title,  "  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon."  At  what  time  it  was  put 
into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  cannot  be  ex- 
actly determined.  Ewald  suggests  as  a  probable 
date  aliout  two  centuries  after  Solomon.  The  col- 
lector gathered  many  of  that  king's  genuine  sayings, 
but  must  ha\e  mixed  with  them  many  by  other 
authors  and  from  other  times,  earlier  and  later.  It 
seems  clear  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  from  the  expression  in  xxv.  1,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  In  this  portion 
many  proverbs  are  repeated  in  the  same,  or  a  similar 
form,  a  fact  which  of  itself  militates  against  the 
supposition  that  all  the  proverbs  contained  in  it 
proceeded  from  one  author.  Compare  xiv.  12  with 
xvi.  2.5  and  xxi.  2^1;  xxi.  9  with  xxi.  19;  x.  1"-  with 
XV.  20";  X.  2b  with  xi.  i^;  x.  15"  with  xviii.  ll->; 
XV.  3-3b  with  xviii.  12t>;  xi.  21"  with  xvi.  5^;  xiv. 
ail  with  xvii.  5a;  xix.  12*  with  xx  2^.  Such 
repetitions,  as  Bertheau  remarks,  we  do  not  expect 
to  find  in  a  work  which  proceeds  immediately  irom 
the  hands  of  its  author.  But  if  we  suppose  the 
contents  of  this  portion  of  the  book  to  have  been 
collected  by  one  man  out  of  divers  sources,  oral  as 
well  as  written,  the  repetitions  become  intelligible. 
Bertholdt  argues  that  many  of  the  pro\'erbs  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  Solomon,  because  they 
presuppose  an  author  in  different  circumstances  of 
life.  His  arguments  are  extremely  weak,  and  will 
scarcely  bear  examination.  For  example,  he  asserts 
that  the  author  of  x.  5,  xii.  10,  11,  xiv.  4,  xx.  4, 
must  have  been  a  landowner  or  husbandman ;  that 
X.  1.5  points  to  a  man  living  in  want;  xi.  14,  xiv. 
20,  to  a  private  man  living  under  a  well-regulated 
government;  xi.  26,  to  a  tradesman  without  wealth; 
xii.  4,  to  a  man  not  living  in  polygamy;  xii.  9,  to 
one  living  in  the  country;  xiii.  7,  8,  xvi.  8,  to  a 
man  in  a  middle  station  of  life;  xiv.  1,  xv.  25,  xvi. 
11,  xyii.  2,  xix.  13,  14,  xx.  10,  14,  23,  to  a  man 
of  the  rank  of  a  citizen ;  xiv.  21,  xvi.  19,  xviii.  23, 
to  a  man  of  low  station;  xvi.  10,  12-15,  xix.  12, 
sx.  2,  26,  28,  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  king;  xxi. 
5,  to  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
circumstances  in  the  common  citizen  life;  xxi.  17, 
to  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  luxury  and  festivities. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  an  examination 
of  these  passages  is  by  no  means  convincing  to  one 
who  reads  them  without  having  a  theory  to  main- 
tain. That  all  the  proverbs  in  this  collection  are 
not  Solomon's  is  extremely  probable;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  his  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  this  fact  would  account  for  the  general 
title  in  which  they  are  all  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
obvious  that  between  the  proverbs  in  this  collection 
and  those  that  precede  and  follow  it,  there  is  a 
marked  difference,  which  is  sufficiently  apparent 
even  in  the  English  Version.  The  poetical  style, 
says  Ewald,  is  the  simplest  and  most  antique  im- 
aginable. Most  of  the  proverlis  are  examples  of 
intithetic  parallelism,  the  second  clause  containing 
the  contrast  to  the  first.  Each  verse  consists  of 
two  members,  with  generally  three  or  four,  but 
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seldom  five  words  in  each.  The  only  exception  to 
the  first  law  is  xix.  7,  which  Ewald  accounts  for  by 
supposing  a  clause  omitted.  This  supposition  may 
be  necessary  to  his  theor>",  but  cannot  be  admitted 
on  any  true  principle  of  criticism.  Furthermore, 
the  proverbs  in  this  collection  have  the  peculiarity 
of  being  contained  in  a  single  verse.  Each  verse  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  embodies  a  perfectly  intel- 
ligible sentiment;  but  a  thought  in  all  its  breadth 
and  definiteness  is  not  necessarily  exhausted  in  a 
single  verse,  though  each  verse  must  be  a  perfect 
sentence,  a  proverb,  a  lesson.  There  is  one  point 
of  great  importance  to  which  Ewald  draws  attention 
in  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  book ;  that 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  like  the  collections  of 
proverbs  which  exist  among  other  nations,  as  an 
accumulation  of  the  popular  aiaxims  of  lower  life 
which  passed  current  among  the  people  and  were 
gathered  thence  by  a  learned  man ;  but  rather  as 
the  eftbrts  of  poets,  artistically  and  scientifically 
arranged,  to  comprehend  in  short  sharp  sayings 
the  truths  of  religion  as  a])plied  to  the  infinite  cases 
and  possibilities  of  life.  While  admitting,  however, 
this  artistic  and  scientific  arrangement,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  assent  to  Ewald's  further  theory,  that  the 
collection  in  its  original  shape  had  ruiming  through 
it  a  continuous  thread,  binding  together  what  was 
manifold  and  scattered,  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
differed  entirely  from  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
at  present.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we  meet 
with  verses  grouped  together  apparently  with  a 
common  object,  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and 
a  rule  so  general  cannot  be  derived  from  them.  No 
doubt  the  original  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs, 
if  such  there  were,  from  which  the  present  was 
made,  underwent  many  changes,  by  abbreviation, 
transposition,  and  interpolation,  in  the  two  cen- 
turies which,  according  to  Ewald's  theory,  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  compiler  of  the  present  col- 
lection put  them  in  the  shape  in  which  they  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  evidence  is  altogether  want- 
ing to  show  what  that  original  collection  may  have 
been,  or  how  many  of  the  three  thousand  proverbs 
which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  spoken,  have  been 
preserved.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  another  prop- 
osition of  Ewald"s,  to  which  a  ready  assent  will  be 
yielded:  that  Solomon  was  the  founder  of  this 
species  of  poetry:  and  that  in  fact  many  of  the 
pro\erbs  here  collected  may  be  traced  back  to  him, 
while  all  are  inspired  with  his  spirit.  The  peace 
and  internal  tranquillity  of  his  reign  were  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  a  contemplative  spirit,  and  it  is 
just  at  such  a  time  that  we  should  expect  to  find 
gnomic  poetry  developing  itself  and  forming  an 
epoch  in  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctive  form  assumed  by 
the  proverbs  of  this  earliest  collection,  may  be  no- 
ticed the  occurrence  of  favorite  and  peculiar  words 
and  phrases.  "  Fountain  of  life  "  occurs  in  Prov. 
X.  11,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  xvi.  22  (comp.  Ps.  xxxvi. 
9  [10]);  "tree  of  life,"  Prov.  xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv. 
4  (comp.  iii.  18);  "snares  of  death,"  Prov.  xiii. 

14,  xiv.  27  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5  [6]);  SQH», 
marpe,  "  healing,  health,"  Prov.  xii.  18,  xiii.  17, 
xvi.  24  (comp.  xiv.  30,  xv.  4),  but  this  expression 
also  occurs  in  iv.  22,  vi.  15  (comp.  iii.  8),  and  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  book ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  pas- 
sages in  the  early  chapters  in  which  it  occurs  are 

imitations;    nnH^,    meckit/dli,    "  destruction." 

'  T     •  : '  ' 

Prov.  X.  14,  15,  29,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  28,  xviii.  7,  xxi.  15, 
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and  nowhere  else  in  the  book:  H^D"^,  ydphiach 
which  Ewakl  calls  a  participle,  but  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  future  with  the  relative  omitted, 
Prov.  xii.  17,  xiv.  5,  25,  xix.  5,  9   (conip.  vi.  19); 

P|7D,  seleph,  "  perverseness,"  Prov.  xi.  3,  xv.  4; 
^vD,  silleph,  the  verb  from  the  preceding,  Prov. 

xiii.  6,  xix.  .3,  xxii.  12;  nfp3"]  S7,  Id  yinndkeh, 
"shall  not  be  acquitted,"  Prov.  xi.  21,  xvi.  5,  xvii. 
5,  xix.  5,  9  (couip.  vi.  29,  xxviii.  20);  ^"^P^,  rul- 
deph,  "  pursued,"  Prov.  xi.  19,  xii.  11,  xiii.  21, 
XV.  9,  xix.  7  (comp.  xxviii.  19).  The  antique  ex- 
pressions rfl7^2~]S  ^37,  ''ad  ari/i'dh,  A.  V.,  "  but 
for  a  moment,"  Prov.  xii.  19;   T^T'  T*,  ydd  lei/dd, 

lit.  "hand  to  hand,"  Prov.  xi.  21,  xvi.  5;  l^vSHrj, 
hitl>(/idl(i',  "  meddled  with,"  Prov.  xvii.  14,  xviii. 
1,  XX.  3;  "J3"12,  nirgdn,  "whisperer,  talebearer," 
Prov.  xvi.  28,  xviii.  8  (comp.  xxvi.  20,  22),  are 
almost  confined  to   this  portion   of  the  Proverbs. 

There  is  also  the  peculiar  usage  of  tt\"],  yisli, 
"there  is,"  in  Prov.  xi.  24,  xii.  18,  xiii.  7,  23,  xiv. 
12,' xvi.  25,  xviii.  24,  xx.  15.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  use  of  these  words  and  phrases  by  no 
means  assists  in  determining  the  authorship  of  this 
section,  but  gives  it  a  distinctive  character. 

With  regard  to  the  other  collections,  opinions 
differ  widely  both  as  to  their  date  and  authorship. 
Ewald  places  next  in  order  chaps,  xxv.-xxix.,  the 
superscription  to  which  fixes  their  date  about  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  b.  c.  "  These  also  are  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah 
copied  out,"  or  compiled.  The  memory  of  these 
learned  men  of  Hezekiah's  court  is  perpetuated  in 
Jewish  tradition.     In  tlie  Talmud  {Baba  Bathra, 

fol.  15  a)  they  are  called  the  niJ^D,  sVdh,  "so- 
ciety "or  "  academy  "  of  Hezekiah,  and  it  is  there 
said,  "  Hezekiah  and  his  academy  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes."  I\.  Gedaliah 
{SliaUheltth  Hakhabbahah,  fol.  66  b),  quoted  Ijy 
Carpzov  {/iitrod.  part.  ii.  c.  4,  §  4),  says,  "  Isaiah 
wrote  his  own  book  and  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes."  Slany  of  the  proverbs 
in  this  collection  are  mere  repetitions,  with  slight 
variations,  of  some  which  occur  in  the  previous 
section.  Compare,  for  example,  xxv.  24  with  xxi. 
9;  xxvi.  13  with  xxii.  13;  xxvi.  15  with  xix.  24; 
icxvi.  22  with  xviii.  8;  xxvii.  13  with  xx.  16;  xxvii. 
15  with  xix.  13;  xxvii.  21  with  xvii.  3;  xxviii.  6 
with  xix.  1 ;  xxviii.  19  with  xii.  11 ;  xxix.  22  with 
XV.  18,  &c.  We  may  infer  from  this,  with  Bertheau, 
that  the  compilers  of  this  section  made  use  of  the 
same  sources  from  which  the  earlier  collection  was 
derived.  Hitzig  {Die  Spriiche  Sulomo's,  p.  258) 
suggests  that  there  is  a  probability  that  a  great, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  these  proverbs  were  of 
Ephrainiitic  origin,  and  that  after  the  destruction 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  Hezekiah  sent  his  learned 
men  through  the  land  to  gather  together  the  fraf- 
ments  of  literature  which  remained  current  amoni' 
the  people  and  had  survived  the  general  \vreck. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  ground, 
linguistic  or  otherwise,  for  this  hypothesis,  and  it 
is  therefore  properly  rejected  by  Bertheau.  The 
question  now  arises,  in  this  as  in  the  former  section  ; 
were  all  these  proverljs  Solomon's?  Jahn  says  Yes; 
IJertholdt,  No ;  for  xxv.  2-7  could  not  have  been 
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by  Solomon  or  any  king,  but  by  a  man  who  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  a  court.  In  xxvii.  11,  it  if 
no  monarch  who  speaks,  but  an  instructor  of  youth ; 
xxviii.  IG  censures  the  very  errors  which  stained 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  eHect  of  which  de- 
prived his  son  and  successor  of  the  ten  tribes; 
xxvii.  23-27  must  have  been  written  by  a  sage  who 
led  a  nomad  life.  There  is  more  force  in  these 
objections  of  Bertholdt  than  in  those  which  he 
advanced  against  the  previous  section.  Hensler 
(quoted  by  Bertholdt)  fintls  two  or  three  sections 
in  this  division  of  the  book,  which  he  regards  as 
extracts  from  as  many  different  writings  of  Solomon. 
But  Bertholdt  confesses  that  his  arginneuts  are  not 
convincing. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  section  distinguish  it 
from  the  older  proverbs  in  x.-xxii.  16.  Some  of 
these  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  use  of  the  inter- 
rogation "  seest  thou?  "  in  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  20  (comp. 
xxii.  29),  the  manner  of  comparing  two  things  by 
simply  placing  them  side  by  side  and  connecting 
them  with  the  simple  copula  "aud,"  as  in  xxv.  3, 
20,  xxvi.  3,  7,  9,  21,  xxvii.  15,  20.  We  miss  the 
pointed  antithesis  by  which  the  first  collection  was 
distinguished.  The  verses  are  no  longer  of  two 
equal  members;  one  member  is  frequently  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  sometimes  even  the  verse  is 
extended  to  three  members  in  order  fully  to  exhaust 
the  thought.  Sometimes,  again,  the  same  sense  is 
extended  over  two  or  more  verses,  as  in  xxv.  4,  5, 
0,  7,  8-10;  and  in  a  few  cases  a  series  of  connected 
verses  contains  longer  exhortations  to  morality  and 
rectitude,  as  in  xxvi.  23-28,  xxvii.  23-27.  The 
character  of  the  proverbs  is  clearly  distinct.  Their 
construction  is  looser  and  weaker,  and  there  is  no 
longer  that  sententious  brevity  which  gi\es  weight 
and  point  to  the  proverbs  in  the  preceding  section. 
Ewald  thinks  that  in  the  contents  of  this  portion 
of  the  book  there  are  traceable  the  marks  of  a  later 
date;  pointing  to  a  state  of  society  which  had  be- 
come more  dangerous  and  hostile,  in  which  the 
quiet  domestic  life  had  reached  greater  jiei'fection, 
l)Ut  the  state  and  pulilic  security  and  confidence 
had  sunk  deeper.  There  is,  he  says,  a  cautious  and 
mournful  tone  in  the  language  when  the  rulers  are 
spoken  of;  the  breath  of  that  untrouliled  joy  for 
the  king  and  the  high  re\erence  paid  to  him,  which 
marked  the  former  collection,  dues  nut  animate 
these  proverbs.  The  state  of  society  at  the  end  of 
the  8th  century  b.  c,  with  which  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  from  the  writings  of  the  pro[ihets,  cor- 
responds with  the  condition  of  thini^s  hinted  at  in 
the  proverbs  of  this  section,  and  this  may  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  superscription,  be  accepted 
as  the  date  at  which  the  collection  was  made.  Such 
is  Ewald's  conclusion.  It  is  true  we  know  much 
of  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  the 
condition  of  those  times  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
many  of  the  proverbs  of  this  section  as  the  result 
of  the  observation  and  experience  of  their  authors, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  whole  section 
partakes  of  this  later  tone;  or  that  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  may  not  reach  back  as  far  as  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  so  justify  the  general  title 
which  is  given  to  the  section,  "  These  also  are  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon."  But  of  the  state  of  society 
in  the  age  of  Solomon  himself  we  know  so  little, 
everything  belonging  to  that  period  is  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  dazzling  splendor,  in  which 
the  people  almost  disappear,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  assert  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  might 
not  have  given  birtli  to  many  of  the  maxims  which 
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apparently  carry  with  tlieiii  the  marks  of  a  later 
period.  At  best  such  reasoning  from  internal  evi- 
dence is  uncertain  and  hypothetical,  and  the  in- 
ferences drawn  vary  with  eacli  commentator  who 
examines  it.  Ewald  discovers  traces  of  a  later  age 
in  chapters  xxviii.,  xxix.,  though  he  retains  them 
in  this  section,  while  Hitzig  regards  xxviii.  17-xxix. 
27  as  a  continuation  of  xxii.  IG,  to  which  they  were 
added  probably  after  the  year  750  b.  c."  This 
apparent  precision  in  the  assignment  of  the  dates 
of  the  several  sections,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
very  little  foundation,  and  the  dates  are  at  best  but 
conjectural.  All  that  we  know  about  the  section 
sxv.-xxix.,  is  that  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  that  is, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  8th  century  u.  c.  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  what  tradition  had  handed 
down  as  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  tliat  the 
majority  of  the  proverbs  were  believed  to  be  his 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing.  Ewald,  we  have  seen,  assigns 
the  wliole  of  this  section  to  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  b.  c,  long  before  which  time,  he  says,  most 
of  the  proverbs  were  certainly  not  written.  But  he 
is  then  compelled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  superscription  they,  are  called  "  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon."  He  does  so  in  this  way.  Some  of 
the  proverbs  actually  reach  back  into  the  age  of 
Solomon,  and  those  which  are  not  immediately 
traceaLile  to  Solomon  or  his  time,  are  composed 
with  similar  artistic  flow  and  impulse.  If  the  earlier 
collection  rightly  bears  the  name  of  "  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon  "  after  the  mass  which  are  his,  this  may 
claim  to  bear  such  a  title  of  honor  after  some  im- 
portant elements.  The  argument  is  certainly  not 
sound,  that,  because  a  collection  of  pi'overbs,  the 
majority  of  which  are  Solomon's,  is  distinguished 
by  the  general  title  "  the  proverbs  of  Solomon," 
therefoi-e  a  collection,  in  which  at  most  but  a  few 
belong  to  Solomon  or  his  time,  is  appropriately 
distinguished  by  the  same  superscription.  It  will 
be  seen  afterwards  that  Ewald  attributes  the  super- 
scription in  XXV.  1  to  the  compiler  of  xxii.  17- 

XXV.  1. 

The  date  of  the  sections  i.-ix.,  xxii.  17-xxv.  1, 
has  been  variously  asssigned.  That  they  were  added 
about  the  same  period  I'.wald  infers  from  the  oc- 
currence of  favorite  words  and  constructions,  and 
that  that  period  was  a  late  one  he  concludes  from 
the  traces  whiob  are  manifest  of  a  degeneracy  from 
the  purity  g1  the  Hebrew.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
examine  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  is  deeply  instructive 
as  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arguing  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  same  details  lead  Ewald 
and  llitzig  to  precisely  opposite  conclusions;  the 
former  placing  the  date  of  i.-ix.  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century,  while  the  latter  regards  it  as  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  book,  and  assigns  it  to  the  9th 
century.  To  be  sure  those  points  on  which  Ewald 
relies  as  indicating  a  late  date  for  the  section,  Hit- 
zig summarily  disposes  of  as  interpolations.  Among 
the  favorite  words  which  occur  in  these  chapters  are 

n"1X2?n,  chocmoth,  "wisdoms,"  for  "wisdom "in 
the  abstract,  which  is  found  only  in  i.  20,  ix.  1, 


a  Hitzig's  theory  about  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  its 
present  shape  is  thi.s  :  that  the  oldest  portion  consists 
of  chaps,  i.-ix.,  to  which  was  added,  probably  after 
Uie  year  750  B.  c,  the  second  part,  x.-xxii.  16,  xxviii. 
17-xxix.  :  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  same  century 
the  anthology,  xxv.-xxvii.,  was  formed,  and  coming 
into  the  hands   of  a  man  who  already  possessed  the 
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xxiv.  7;   n~lT,  zardh,  "the  strange  woman,"  and 

rT'np^,  nucryydh,  "  the  foreigner,"  the  adulteress 
who  seduces  youth,  the  antithesis  of  the  virtuous 
wife  or  true  wisdom,  only  occur  in  the  first  collec- 
tion in  xxii.  14,  but  are  iiequently  found  in  this, 
ii.  16,  v.  3,  20,  vi.  24,  vii.  5,  xxiii.  27.  Traces  of 
the  decay  of  Hebrew  are  seen  in  such  passages  as 

v.  2,  where  C^nCtt?,  a  dual  fern.,  is  constructed 
with  a  verb  masc.  pi.,  though  in  v.  3  it  has  prop- 
erly the  feminine.  The  unusual  plural  C*tr"'S 
(viii.  4),  says  Ewald,  would  hardly  be  found  in 
writings  before  the  7th  century.  These  difficulties 
are  avoided  by  Hitzig,  who  regards  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur  as  interpolations.  When  we  come 
to  the  internal  historical  evidence  these  two  author- 
ities are  no  less  at  issue  with  regard  to  their  conclu- 
sions from  it.  There  are  many  passages  which  point 
to  a  condition  of  things  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
fused, in  which  rolil>ers  and  lawless  men  roamed  at 
huge  through  the  land  and  endeavored  to  draw  aside 
their  younger  contemporaries  to  the  like  dissolute 
life  (i.  11-lli,  ii.  12-15,  iv.  14-17,  xxiv.  15).  In  this 
Ewald  sees  traces  of  a  late  date.  But  Hitzig  avoids 
this  conclusion  by  asserting  that  at  all  times  there 
are  individuals  who  are  reckless  and  at  war  with  so- 
ciety and  who  attach  thenisehes  to  bands  of  robbers 
and  freebooters  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  4,  xi.  3;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  2;  Jer.  vii.  11),  and  to  such  allusion  is  made 
in  Prov.  i.  10;  but  there  is  nowhere  in  these  chap- 
ters (i.-ix.)  a  complaint  of  the  general  depravity  of 
s(jciety.  So  far  he  is  unquestionably  correct,  and  no 
inference  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  section  can 
be  drawn  from  these  references.  Further  evidence 
of  a  late  date  Ewald  finds  in  the  warnings  against 
lightly  rising  to  oppose  the  public  order  of  things 
(xxiv.  21),  and  in  the  beautiful  exhortation  (xxiv. 
11)  to  rescue  with  the  sacrifice  of  one's  self  the  in- 
nocent who  is  being  draL'ged  to  death,  which  points 
to  a  confusion  of  right  pervading  the  whole  state,  of 
which  we  nowhere  see  traces  in  the  older  proverbs. 
With  these  conclusions  Hitzig  would  not  disagree, 
for  he  himself  assigns  a  late  date  to  the  section  xxii. 
17-xxiv.  34.  AVe  now  come  to  evidence  of  another 
kind,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  depend 
mainly  upon  the  date  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Job. 
In  this  collection,  says  ICwald,  there  is  a  new  danger 
of  the  heart  warned  against,  which  is  not  once 
thought  of  in  the  older  collections,  envy  at  the  evi- 
dent prosperity  of  the  wicked  (iii.  31,  xxiii.  17,  xxiv. 
1,  I'J),  a  subject  which  for  the  first  time  is  brought 
into  the  region  of  reflection  and  poetry  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  (Jther  parallels  with  this  book  are  found  in 
the  teaching  that  man,  even  in  the  chastisement  of 
(iod,  should  see  his  love,  which  is  the  subject  of 
Prov.  iii.,  and  is  the  highest  argument  in  the  Book 
of  Job ;  the  general  apprehension  of  Wisdom  as  the 
Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  world  (Prov.  iii.,  viii.) 
appears  as  a  further  conclusion  from  Job  xxviii. ;  and 
though  the  author  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the 
Proverbs  does  not  adopt  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Joli,  but  oidy  in  some  measure  its  spirit  and  teach- 
ing, yet  some  images  and  words  appear  to  be  reech- 


other  two  parts,  inspired  him  with  the  composition  of 
xxii.  17-xxiv.  34,  which  he  placed  before  the  an- 
thology, and  inserted  the  two  before  the  last  sheet  of 
the  second  part.  Then,  finding  that  xxviii.  17  waa 
left  without  a  beginning,  being  separated  from  xxii. 
1-16.  he  wrote  xxviii.  1-16  on  his  last  blank  leaf. 
This  was  after  the  exile. 
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K;d  here  from  that  book  (conip.  Prov.  viii.  25  with 
Joh  xxxviii.  6;  Prov.  ii.  4,  iii.  14,  viii.  11, 19,  with 
Job  xxviii.  12-19;  Prov.  vii.  23  with  Job  xvi.  13, 
XX.  2.5;  Prov.  iii.  23,  ttc,  with  Job  v.  22,  &e.). 
Consequent!}'  the  writer  of  this  section  must  have 
iieeu  acquainted  wilh  the  Book  of  Joli,  and  wrote 
at  a  later  date,  al  out  the  middle  of  the  Tth  century 
B.  0.  Similar  resemblances  between  passages  in  the 
early  chajiters  of  the  I'roxerbs  and  the  Cook  of  Job 
are  observed  by  Ilitziif  (comp.  Prov.  iii.  2-5  with 
Job  V.  21;  Prov.  ii.  4,  14  with  Job  iii.  21,  22; 
Prov.  iv.  12  with  Job  xviii.  7;  Prov.  iii.  11,  13  with 
Job  V.  17;  Prov.  viii.  25  with  Job  xv.  7),  but  the 
conclusion  which  he  derives  is  that  the  writer  of  Job 
had  already  read  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  ancient.  Keasoning  from  evidence 
of  tlie  like  kind  he  places  this  section  (i.-ix.)  later 
than  the  Song  of  Songs,  but  earlier  than  the  second 
collection  (x.  1-xxii.  10,  xxviii.  17-xxix.),  which  ex- 
isted before  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  therefore  as- 
signs it  to  the  9th  century  n.  c.  Other  arguments 
in  support  of  this  early  date  are  the  fact  that  idol- 
atry is  nowhere  mentioned,  that  the  offerings  had 
not  ceased  (vii.  14),  nor  the  congregations  (v.  14). 
The  two  last  would  agree  as  well  with  a  late  as 
with  an  early  date,  arid  no  argument  from  the  si- 
lence with  respect  to  idolatry  can  be  allowed  any 
weight,  for  it  would  equally  apply  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury as  to  the  7th.  To  all  appearances,  Hitzig  con- 
tinues, there  was  peace  in  the  land,  and  commerce 
was  kept  up  with  I'-gypt  (vii.  16).  The  author  may 
have  lived  in  Jerusalem  (i.  20,  21,  vii.  12,  viii.  3); 
vii.  16,  17  points  to  the  luxury  of  a  large  city,  and 
the  educated  language  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  the 
capital.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  ar- 
guments which  have  been  adduced,  by  Ewald  for  the 
late,  and  by  Hitzig  for  the  early  date  of  this  section, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, and  that  we  must  ask  for  further  evidence 
before  pronouncing  so  positively  as  they  have  done 
upon  a  point  so  doubtful  and  obscure.  In  one  re- 
spect they  are  agreed,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  section,  which  I'Lwald  considers  as  an 
original  whole,  perfectly  connected  and  flowing  as  it 
were  fiom  one  outpouring.  It  would  be  a  well-or- 
dered whole,  says  Hitzig,  if  the  interpolations,  es- 
pecially vi.  1-19,  iii.  22-20,  viii.  4-12,  14-16,  ix. 
7-10,  (fee,  are  rejected.  It  never  appears  to  strike 
him  that  such  a  pi'oceeding  is  arbitrary  and  uncrit- 
ical in  the  highest  degree,  though  he  clearly  plumes 
himself  on  his  critical  sagacity.  Ewald  finds  in 
these  chapters  a  certain  development  which  shows 
that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  the  work 
of  one  author.  The  poet  intended  them  as  a  ijeneral 
introduction  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  to  recom- 
mend wisdom  in  general.  The  blessings  of  wisdom 
as  the  reward  of  him  who  lioldly  strives  after  her  are 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  most  charming  maimer, 
as  on  the  other  hand  folly  is  represented  with  its 
disappointment  and  enduring  misery.  There  are 
three  main  divisions  after  the  title,  i.  1-7.  (c)  i. 
8-iii-  35;  a  general  exhortation  to  the  youth  to  fol- 
low wisdom,  ill  which  all,  even  the  higher  arguments, 
are  touched  upon,  but  nothing  fully  completed.  (4.) 
<v.  1-vi.  19  exhausts  whatever  is  individual  and  par- 
ticular; while  in  {c.)  the  language  rises  gradually 
with  ever-increasing  power  to  the  most  universal 
and  loftiest  themes,  to  conclude  in  the  sublimest  and 
almost  lyrical  strain  (vi.  20-ix.  18).  I'ut,  as  l>cr- 
theau  remarks,  there  appears  nowhere  throughout 
this  section  to  be  any  reference  to  what  follows, 
which  uuist  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  intended 
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for  an  introduction.  The  development  and  progress 
which  Ewald  observes  in  it  are  by  no  means  so 
striking  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  The  unity 
of  plan  is  no  more  than  would  be  found  in  a  collec- 
tion of  admonitions  by  difierent  authors  referring 
to  the  same  suliject,  and  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  one 
There  is  observable  throughout  the  section,  when 
compared  with  what  is  called  the  earlier  collection, 
a  complete  change  in  the  form  of  the  proverb.  The 
single  proverl)  is  seldom  met  with,  and  is  rather  the 
exception,  while  the  characteristics  of  this  collection 
are  connected  descriptions,  contiinious  elucidations 
of  a  truth,  and  longer  speeches  and  exhortations. 
The  style  is  more  highly  [)oetical,  the  parallelism  is 
synonymous  and  not  antithetic  or  synthetic,  as  in 
x.  1-xxii.  16;  and  another  distinction  is  the  usage 
of  Elohim  in  ii.  5,  1 7,  iii.  4,  which  does  not  occur 
in  X.  l-.\xii.  16.  Amidst  this  general  likeness,  how- 
e\er,  there  is  considerable  diversity.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  lay  so  much  stress  as  Bertheau  appears  to  do 
upon  the  fact  that  certain  paragraphs  are  distin- 
guished from  those  with  which  they  are  placed,  not 
merely  by  their  contents,  but  by  their  external  form ; 
nor  to  argue  from  this  that  they  are  therefore  the 
work  of  different  authors.  Some  paragraphs,  it  is 
true,  are  completed  in  ten  verses,  as  i.  10-19,  iii. 
1-10,  11-20,  iv.  10-19,  viii.  12-21,  22-31;  but  it 
is  too  much  to  assert  that  an  author  because  he 
sometimes  wrote  paragraphs  of  ten  verses,  should 
always  do  so,  or  to  say  with  Bertheau,  if  the  whole 
were  the  work  of  one  author  it  would  be  very  re- 
markaUe  if  he  only  now  and  then  bound  himself  by 
the  strict  law  of  numbers.  The  argument  assumes 
the  strictness  of  the  law,  and  then  attempts  to 
bind  the  writer  to  observe  it.  There  is  more  force 
in  the  appeal  to  the  difference  in  the  formation  of 
sentences  and  the  whole  manner  of  the  language  as 
indicating  diversity  of  authorship.  Compare  ch.  ii. 
with  vii.  4-27,  where  the  same  subject  is  treated  of. 
In  the  former,  one  sentence  is  wearily  dragged 
through  22  verses,  while  in  the  latter  the  language 
is  easy,  flowing,  and  appropriate.  Again  the  connec- 
tion is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  vi.  1-19.  In 
the  previous  chapter  the  exhortation  to  listen  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  speaker  is  followed  by  the  warning 
against  intercourse  with  the  adulteress.  In  vi.  1-19 
the  subject  is  aliruptly  changed,  and  a  series  of  prov- 
erljs  applicalile  to  ditti^rent  relations  of  life  is  mtro- 
duced.  From  all  this  Bertheau  concludes  against 
Ewald  that  these  introductory  chapters  could  not 
have  been  the  product  of  a  single  author,  forming  a 
gradually  developed  and  consistent  whole,  but  that 
they  are  a  collection  of  admonitions  by  different 
poets,  which  all  aim  at  rendering  the  youth  capable 
of  receiving  good  instruction,  and  inspiring  him  to 
strive  after  the  possession  of  wisdom.  This  supposi- 
tion is  somewhat  favored  by  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  favorite  figures  or  impersonations:  the  strange 
woman  and  wisdom  occur  many  times  over  in  this 
section,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it 
had  been  the  work  of  one  author.  But  the  occur- 
rence of  these  repetitions,  if  it  is  against  the  imity 
of  authorship,  indicates  that  the  different  portions 
of  the  section  must  have  beeti  contemporaneous,  and 
were  written  at  a  time  when  such  \ivid  impersnn.a- 
tions  of  wisdom  and  its  opposite  were  current  and 
lamiliar.  The  tone  of  thought  is  the  same,  and  the 
question  therefore  to  be  considered  is  whet  her  it  ia 
more  probable  that  a  writer  would  repeat  himself, 
or  that  fragments  of  a  number  of  writers  should  be 
found,  distinguished  by  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
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and  by  the  use  of  the  same  striking  figures  and  per- 
sonifications. If  the  proverbs  spoken  by  one  man 
were  circulated  orally  ior  a  time,  and  after  his  death 
collected  and  arrani^ed,  there  would  almost  of  neces- 
sity be  a  recurrence  of  the  same  expressions  and  il- 
lustrations, and  from  this  point  of  view  the  argu- 
ment from  repetitions  loses  much  of  its  force.  With 
regard  to  the  date  as  well  as  the  authorship  of  this 
section  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty. 
In  its  present  form  it  did  not  e.xist  till  probably 
some  long  time  after  the  proverbs  which  it  contains 
were  composed.  There  is  positively  no  evidence 
which  would  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  point, 
and  consequently  the  most  opposite  resvdts  have 
been  arrived  at :  Ewald,  as  we  have  seen,  placing  it 
in  the  7th  century,  while  Hitzig  refers  it  to  the  9th. 
At  whatever  time  it  may  have  reached  its  present 
shape,  there  appears  no  sutHcient  reason  to  conclude 
that  Solomon  may  not  have  uttered  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  which  are  here  collected,  although 
Ewald  positively  asserts  that  we  here  find  no  prov- 
erb of  the  Solomonian  period.  He  assumes,  and  it 
is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  form  of  the  true  Sol- 
omonian proverb  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  sec- 
tion X.  1-xxii.  J  6,  and  has  already  been  remarked. 
Bleek  regards  cc.  i.-ix.  as  a  connected  mashal,  the 
work  of  the  last  editor,  written  by  him  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Proverhs  of  Solomon  which  follow, 
while  i.  1-6  was  intended  by  him  as  a  superscrip- 
tion to  indicate  the  aim  of  the  book,  less  with  ref- 
erence to  his  own  maslidl  than  to  the  whole  book, 
and  especially  to  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  contained 
in  it.  Bertholdt  argues  against  Solomon  being  the 
author  of  these  early  chapters,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him,  with  his  large  harem,  to  have  given  so 
forcibly  the  precei)t  about  the  blessings  of  a  single 
wife  (v.  18,  etc.);  nor,  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
mother  became  the  wife  of  David  through  an  act  of 
adultery,  to  warn  so  strongly  against  intercourse 
with  the  wile  of  another  (vi.  21,  <tc.,  vii.  5-23). 
These  arguments  do  not  appear  to  us  so  strong  as 
Bertlioldt  regarded  them.  Eicbhorn,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintains  that  Solomon  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  first  nine  chapters.  From  this  diver- 
sity of  ojmiion,  which  lie  it  remarked  is  entirely  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  internal  evidence,  it 
seems  to  follow  naturally  that  the  evidence  which 
leads  to  such  varying  conclusions  is  of  itself  insuf- 
ficient to  dei  ide  the  question  at  issue. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  section,  xxii.  17-xxiv., 
which  contains  a  collection  of  proverbs  marked  by 
certain  peculiarities.  Iliese  are,  1.  'J'he  structure 
of  the  verses,  which  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  x.  1-xxii.  16.  We  find  verses  of 
eight,  seven,  or  six  words,  mixed  with  others  of 
eleven  (xxii.  29,  xxiii.  31,  35),  fourteen  (xxiii.  29) 
and  eighteen  words  (xxiv.  12).  The  equality  of 
the  verse  members  is  very  much  disturbed,  and 
there  is  frequently  no  trace  of  parallelism.  2.  A 
sentence  is  seldom  completed  in  one  verse,  but 
most  frequently  in  two;  three  verses  are  often 
closely  comiected  (xxiii.  1-3,  6-8, 19-21) ;  and  some- 
times as  many  as  five  (xxiv.  30-31).  3.  The  form 
of  address  "  my  son,"  which  is  so  frequent  in  the 
first  nine  chapters,  occurs  also  here  in  xxiii.  19,  2(5, 
xxiv.  13;  and  the  ajipeal  to  the  hearer  is  often 
made  in  the  second  person.  Ewald  regards  this 
section  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  earliest  col- 
ectiiin  of  the  jinverbs  of  Solomon,  added  not  long 
fifter  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine  chapters, 
Itiough  not  liy  the  same  author.  He  thinks  it 
probabls  that  the  compiler  of  this   section  added 
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also  the  collection  of  proverbs  which  was  made  by 
the  learned  men  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  to  which 
he  wrote  the  superscription  in  xxv.  1.  This  theory 
of  course  only  affects  the  date  of  the  section  in  its 
present  form.  M'hen  the  proverbs  were  written 
there  is  nothing  to  determine.  Bertheau  main- 
tains that  they  in  great  part  proceeded  from  one 
poet,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  construction 
which  he  emjiloys  to  give  emphasis  to  his  presen- 
tation of  a  subject  or  object  by  repeating  the  pro- 
noun (xxii.  19;  xxiii.  11,  15,  ]9,  20,  28;  xxiv.  6, 
27,  32).  The  compiler  himself  ap])ears  to  have 
added  xxii.  17-21  as  a  kind  of  introduction.  An- 
other addition  (xxiv.  23-31)  is  introduced  with 
"  these  also  belonged  to  the  wise,"  and  contains  ap- 
parently some  of  "  the  words  of  the  wise  "  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  i.  6.  Jahn  regards  it  as  a  col- 
lection of  proverbs  not  by  Solomon.  Henslersays  it 
is  an  appendix  to  a  collection  of  doctrines  which  is 
entirely  lost  and  unknown ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
previous  part  of  the  section  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  he 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  author 
was  a  teacher  to  whom  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
man  was  sent  for  instruction.  Ilitzig's  theory 
has  already  been  given. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  must  be 
left  to  judge  for  himself  whether  Keil  is  justified 
in  asserting  so  positively  as  he  does  the  single  au- 
thorship of  cc.  i.-xxix.,  and  in  maintaining  that 
"  the  contents  in  all  parts  of  the  collection  show 
one  and  the  same  historical  background,  corre- 
sponding-only to  the  relations,  ideas,  and  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  the  culture 
and  experiences  of  life,  acquired  by  the  political 
development  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Solomon." 

The  concluding  chapters  (xxx.,  xxxi.)  are  in 
every  way  distinct  from  the  rest  and  from  each 
other.  The  former,  according  to  the  superscrip- 
tion, contains  "  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of 
.lakeh."  Who  was  Agur,  and  who  was  Jakeh,  are 
questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  Kabbins,  according 
to  Rashi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the 
name    symbolically   of   Solomon,    who    "  culUctcd 

understanding"  (from  "13^,  a^ff?',  "to  collect," 
'•gather,"),  and  is  elsewhere  called  "  Koheleth." 
All  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  is  an  un- 
known Hebrew  sage,  the  son  of  an  equally  unknown 
Jakeh,  and  that  lie  lived  after  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah. Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of 
xxx.  1-xxxi.  9,  and  places  him  not  earlier  than  the 
end  of  .the  7th  or  beginning  of  tlie  6th  cent.  b.  c. 
Hitzig,  as  usual,  has  a  strange  theory:  that  Agur 
and  Lenmel  were  brothers,  both  sons  of  the  queen 
of  Massa,  a  district  in  Arabia,  and  that  the  father 
was  the  reigning  king.  [See  Jakeii.]  Bunsen 
(Bibtlwerfc,  i.  p.  clxxviii.),  following  Hitzig,  con- 
tends that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant  of  Massa,  and 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  five  hundred  Simeonites 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  drove  out  the  Amale- 
kites  from  Blount  Seir.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
AiTur,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to  have  had  for  his 
pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  whom  he  addresses  in  xxx. 
I  1-6,  which  is  followed  by  single  proverbs  of  Agur's. 
Ch.  xxxi.  1-9  contains  "  the  words  of  king  Lem- 
uel, the  ]5rophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him." 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  even  uncer- 
tain whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  person- 
age, or  whether  tlie  name  is  merely  symbolical,  ns 
Eichhoni  and  Ewald  maintain.  If  the  present  text 
be  retained  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  conclu- 
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lion  ca7i  be  arrived  at.  If  Lemuel  were  a  real  per- 
sonage he  must  have  been  a  foreign  neighbor-i<ing 
or  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe,  and  in  this  ease  the 
proverbs  attributed  to  him  must  have  come  to  the 
Hebrews  from  a  foreign  source,  which  is  higiily 
improbable  and  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  tlie 
jjeople.  Dr.  Davidson  indeed  is  in  favor  of  alter- 
ing the  punctuation  of  xxx.  1,  with  Hitzig  and 
Bertheau,  by  which  means  Agur  and  Lemuel  be- 
came brothers,  and  both  sons  of  a  queen  of 
Massa.  Reasons  against  this  alteration  of  the  text 
are  given  under  the  article  Jakeh.  Eichhorn 
maintains  that  Lemuel  is  a  figurative  name  appro- 
priate to  the  subject.      [Lemuel.] 

The  last  section  of  all,  xxxi.  10-31,  is  an  alpha- 
betical acrostic  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman.  Its 
artificial  form  stamps  it  as  the  production  of  a  late 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  perhaps  about  the  7th 
century  b.  c.  The  coloring  and  language  point  to 
a  different  author  from  the  previous  section,  xxx. 
1-xxxi.  9. 

To  conclude,  it  appears,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  arrived  at  its  present  shape,  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  was  the  collection  of  Solo- 
mon's proverbs  in  x.  1-xxii.  ItJ ;  that  to  this  was 
added  the  further  collection  made  by  the  learned 
men  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  xxv.-xxix. ;  that 
these  two  were  put  togetlier  and  united  with  xxii. 
17-xxiv.,  and  that  to  this  as  a  whole  the  introduc- 
tion i.-ix.  was  affixed,  l)ut  that  whether  it  was  com- 
piled by  the  same  wi-iter  who  added  xxii.  10- 
xxiv.  cannot  be  determined.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
assert  that  tliis  same  compiler  may  not  have  added 
the  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  to  his  previous 
collection.  With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  the 
several  portions  of  the  book  were  collected  and  put 
in  their  present  shape,  the  conclusions  of  various 
critics  are  uncertain  and  contradictory.  The  chief 
of  these  have  already  been  given. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  an  outline 
of  its  plan  and  object.  Such  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  jiages  of  a  commentary.  The 
chief  authorities  which  have  been  consulted  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  the  introductions  of  Carpzov, 
Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette.  Keil,  David- 
son, and  Bleek;  Kosenmiiller,  iSc/(o/iVf  ,•  Kv/a.ld.  Die 
Dicht.  des  A.  B.  4  'J'h.;  Bertheau,  Die  Spriiche 
Salomd's ;  Hitzig,  Die  Spriiche  Srilomo''s ;  Elster, 
Die  Srilomom'schen  Spriiche.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  useful  aids  in  reading  the  Proverbs,  the 
commentaries  of  Albert  Schultens,  of  Eichel  in 
Mendelssohn's  Bible  (perhaps  the  best  of  all),  of 
Loewenstein,  Umbreit,  and  iMoses  Stuart.  There  is 
also  a  new  translation  by  Dr.  Noyes,  of  Harvard 
University,  of  the  three  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecolesi- 
astes,  and  Canticles,  which  may  be  consulted,  as 
well  as  the  older  works  of  Hodgson  and  Holden. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  preceding  discussion  leaves  room  for  a 
more  particular  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  re- 
markable book.     After  a  brief  introduction    (ch.  i. 


a  *  In  this  beautifully  constructed  discourse,  the 
Btatenieut  of  the  conditions  (vv.  1^)  is  followed  by  a 
twofold  expression  of  the  reward  of  compliance  ; 
namely,  one  in  ver.  5,  and  another  in  ver.  9,  each  con- 
flrmcd  and  illustrated  by  the  verses  following  it.  Vv.  12, 
16,  20.  all  stand  in  the  same  relation  ;  each  expressing 
an  end  or  object  to  be  attained,  of  which  the  principal, 
»nd  the  sum  of  all,  is  given  in  ver.  20.  T.  J.  C. 
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1-6),  setting  forth  its  design  and  uses,  the  ground- 
thought  of  the  whole  is  expressed  in  ver.  7  ;  namely, 
that  all  true  knowledge  has  its  beginning  in  the 
fear  of  God,  the  seminal  principle  of  which  the 
whole  moral  life  is  the  growth,  and  the  central  law 
of  oiu-  moral  relations;  that  only  fools  despise  this 
hea\enly  wisdom,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  instructions  of  the  book. 
The  following  are  very  distinctly  marked  divisions. 

1.  Chapters  i.-ix.  First  division,  consisting  of 
short  continuous  discourses,  on  various  topics  of 
religion  and  morality.  Vv.  10-19.  Against  entice- 
ments to  crime  and  criminal  gains,  and  the  fatal 
influences  of  a  covetous  spirit.  Vv.  20-23.  Wis- 
dom's expostulations  with  those  who  refuse  her 
warnings.  Chap.  ii.  Kewards  of  those  who  seek 
wisdom."  Chap.  iii.  A  discourse  in  several  parts, 
commending  kindness  and  truth,  as  foundation 
principles  in  all  social  relations  (vv.  1-4) ;  trust  in 
.Jehovah,  and  conscious  reference  to  Him  in  all 
things  (vv.  5-8);  recognition  of  Him  in  the  use  of 
his  gifts  (vv.  9,  10),  and  filial  submission  to  his 
cliastisements  (vv.  11,  12);  blessedness  of  attaining 
the  true  wisdom  (vv.  13-2(5);  practical  precepts  for 
direction  in  the  relations  of  social  life  (vv.  27-35). 
Chap.  iv.  Admonition  to  seek  wisdom  (vv.  1-9); 
to  heed  instruction  and  avoid  the  way  of  the 
wicked  (vv.  10-19 ) ;  to  keep  the  heart,  from  which 
the  outward  life  proceeds  (Matt.  xv.  19),  and  shun 
every  deviation  from  the  riuht  (w.  20-27).  Chap.  v. 
Admonition  to  shun  the  fatal  snare  of  the  strange 
woman  (vv.  1-14);  to  regard  the  divinely  instituted 
law  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  be  satisfied  with 
its  piu-e  and  chaste  enjoyments  (vv.  15-23).  Chap, 
vi.  Against  being  surety  for  another  (vv.  1^5); 
against  slothfulness  (vv.  6-1 1 ) ;  against  the  false 
and  insidious  mischief-maker  (w.  12-15);  seven 
abonunations  of  Jehovah  (vv.  16-19);  value  of  pa- 
rental instruction  and  of  its  restraints  in  the  con- 
duct of  life  (vv.  20-35).  Chap.  vii.  Warning 
against  the  allurements  of  the  strange  woman. 
Chap.  viii.  Wisdom's  discourse.  Her  appeal 
to  the  sons  of  men  (w.  1-11);  her  claim  to  be 
their  true  and  proper  guide  in  the  affairs  of  life 
(vv.  12-21);  her  relation  to  Jehovah  as  his  com- 
panion and  delight  before  the  worlds  were,  and  his 
associate  in  founding  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
(vv.  22-31);  blessedness  of  those  who  hearken  to 
her  voice  (vv.  32-36).''  Chap.  ix.  Wisdom's  in- 
vitation to  her  feast  (w.  1-6 ) ;  the  scoffer  scorns 
reproof,  which  the  wise  gratefully  accepts  (w.  7-2); 
contrast  of  the  foolish  woman,  and  of  the  fate  of 
her  victim  (vv.  13-18). 

2.  Chapters  x.-xxii.  16.  Second  division,  con- 
sisting of  single  unconnected  sayings,  or  m.axims, 
exi)ressing  in  few  words  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  practical  wisdom. 

3.  Chapters  xxii.  17- xxiv.  22.  Third  division, 
consisting  of  brief  moral  lessons,  in  very  short,  con- 
tinuous discourses,  less  extended  than  those  of  the 
first  division.  An  introductory  paragraph  admon- 
ishes to  a  diligent  and  heedful  consideration  of 
the  words  of  the  wise  (vv.  17-21);  against  robbery 
and  oppression  of  the  weak  and  poor  (vv.  22,  23); 
against  companionship  with  the  passionate  man. 


b  *  ^yISDOM  here  personates  a  divine  principle,  es- 
tablished as  the  law  of  the  uuiver.se,  to  which  all  cre- 
ated things  are  subjected.  The  delight  of  Jehovah 
and  the  guide  of  his  creative  work,  she  here  claims  tc 
be  the  guide  and  friend  of  his  creature  man. 

T.  J.  C. 
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and  the  influence  of  his  evil  example  (vv.  24,  25); 
against  being  surety  for  another's  indebtedness 
(vv.  26,  27) ;  against  the  perfidious  removal  of  land- 
marks (v.  28);  caution  against  indulgence  of 
appetite  at  the  talileofa  ruler  (ch.  xxiii.  1-3);  folly 
of  a  craving  for  riches  (vv.  4-5 ) ;  accept  no  favors 
from  the  grudging  and  envious  (vv.  6-8);  leave 
the  fool  to  his  folly  (v.  9);  removal  of  landmarks, 
and  violation  of  the  orjjhan's  domain,  will  surely  he 
avenged  (vv.  10,  11);  correction  needful  and  salutary 
for  the  child  (vv.  13,  14);  a  parent's  joy  in  a  wise 
and  discreet  son  (vv.  15-18);  against  companion- 
ship with  the  dissolute  (vv.  19-21);  regard  due  to 
parents  (vv.  22-25);  a  parent's  plea  for  the  love 
and  obedience  of  a  son,  especially  as  a  security 
from  the  most  fatal  snare  of  the  young  (vv.  20-28); 
description  of  the  victim  of  the  intoxicating  cup. 
and  warning  against  its  seductions  (vv.  29-35 ).« 
Chap.  xxix.  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  brief 
practical  directions  for  the  conduct  of  life,  closing 
with  the  spirited  description  of  the  neglected  fields 
of  the  sluggard. 

4.  Chapters  xxv.-xxix.  Fourth  division,  being 
another  collection  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

5.  Chapters  xxx.  -  xxxi.  An  appendix,  con- 
taining the  words  of  Agur,  and  the  words  of  king 
Lemuel,  and  closing  with  the  beautiful  portraiture 
of  a  capable  woman  ''  (xxxi.  10-31). 

From  this  brief  and  necessarily  partial  analysis 
of  the  book,  soniethins,'  may  be  inferred  of  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  topics.  Of  the  richness  of 
its  teachings,  the  trains  of  thought  suggested  by 
single  pregnant  expressions,  an  analysis  can  give  no 
conception.  The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  other  ancient  nations  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  it,  in  the  depth  and  certainty  of 
its  foundation  principles,  or  in  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  the  moral  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  of 
human  duty  and  responsibility.  There  is  no  rela- 
tion in  life  which  has  not  its  appropriate  instruc- 
tion, no  good  or  evil  tendency  without  its  proper 
incentive  or  correction.  The  human  consciousness 
is  everywhere  brought  into  immediate  relation  with 
the  Divine,  with  the  All-seeing  Eye,  from  which 
no  act  of  the  outward  life  or  thought  of  the  heart 
can  be  concealed,  and  man  walks  as  in  the  presence 
of  his  Jlaker  and  .Judge.  But  he  is  taut^ht  to 
know  Him  also  as  the  loving  Father  and  Guide, 
seeking  to  succor  the  tempted,  to  win  the  wayward, 
to  restrain  the  lawless,  to  restore  the  penitent. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  its  various 
developments,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Every  type 
of  humanity  is  found  in  this  ancient  book;  and 
though  sketched  three  thousand  years  ago,  is  still 
as  true  to  nature  as  if  now  drawn  from  its  living 
representative. 

In  the  beautiful  description  of  the  chaste  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife  (ch.  v.  15-23),  the  writer's 
meaning  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.,  and  his  statements 
made  contradictory,  by  rendering  ver.  16  afiii'ma- 
tively.  It  should  be  rendered  as  an  interrogative 
expostulation,  thus :  — . 

Shall  thy  fountains  spread  abroad, 
Streams  of  water  in  the  streets  ? 

The  hook  is  not  wanting  in  strokes  of  wit  and 
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humor,  by  which  the  gravest  moral  lesson  is  often 
most  effectively  pointed.  One  example  has  been 
given  above,  from  ch.  xxiii.  35.  In  ch.  xv.  33,  it  is 
said,  with  sarcastic  humor:  — 

Wisdom  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  discerning  ; 

But  in  fools  it  shall  be  taught. 

The  "  heart  of  the  discerning"  is  Wisdom's 
home,  her  proper  dwelling-place,  and  there  she 
abides.  Fools  are  sometimes  "  taught  "  a  lesson 
in  wisdom;  but  it  is  after  the  manner  described  in 
Judges  viii.  16,  "  he  took  thorns  of  the  wilderness, 
and  briers,  and  with  them  he  taught  the  men  of 
Succoth."     In  ch.  xix.  7,  it  is  said  — 

All  the  poor  man's  brethren  hate  him ; 
Much  more  do  his  friends  keep  far  fi-om  him  ; 
He  follows  after  words  —  them  he  has ! 

A  polished  irony  points  the  concluding  member. 
The  fa\ors  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  for  he  finds 
to  be  empty  talk,  and  that  in  seeking  them  he 
has  "  followed  after  words  "  —  which  he  gets ! 

The  older  commentaries  are  given  by  Kosen- 
miiller.  The  later  critical  works  are  :  Holden, 
Improved  trans,  of  Pvov.  iciih  notes  crit.  and  expL, 
1819.  Dereser  {Die  h.  Schri/'t,  von  Brentano), 
1825.  Umbreit,  Conim.  iiber  die  Spriiche  Sal- 
omu^s,  1820.  Gramberg,  Das  Buck  der  SprUclie 
Salomons,  1828.  Iiosenmiiller,  Proverbia  Salomonis, 
1829.  Biickel,  Die  Dtnkspruche  Sahmo's,  1829. 
French  and  Skinner,  A'ew  trans,  of  the  Prov.  with 
expl.  notes,  1831.  F.wald,  Spriiche  Salomons  (poet. 
Biicher  des  A.  T.  1837),  2te  Ausg.  1807.  Maurer, 
Comin.  Crit.  vol.  iii.,  1838.  Lowenstein,  Prover- 
hieii  Sakmio's  (aus  Handschriften  edirt),  1838. 
Noyes,  New  trans,  oj' Prov.  Ecd.  and  Cant,  idth 
notes,  Boston,  1846  (3d  ed.  1867).  Bertheau,  Die 
S2)riiche  Snloino's  (Exeget.  Handbuch,  Lief,  vii.), 
1847.  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Book  of  Prov.,  New 
York,  1852.  Vaihinger,  Spriiche  u.KIkjI.  iibers.  u. 
erki,  1857.  Hitzig,  Die  Spriiche  Salomons,  1858. 
Elster,  Comm.  iiber  die  Salomon.  Spriiche,  1858. 
Diedrich,  Die  Salomon.  Schriften,  1865.  Muen- 
scher,  The  Book  of  Prov.,  amended  vers,  with  Int. 
and  expl.  notes.  Gambler,  Ohio,  1866.  Zcickler,  Die 
Spriiche  Snlomo's  (Lange's  Bibelwerk,  12'«'"  'i'h.), 
1867.  Kamphausen  (in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk). 
Conant,  T.  J.,  The  Book  of  Proverbs:  Part  first, 
Heb.  text,  with  revised  Eng.  version,  and  crit.  and 
phil.  notes;  Fart  second,  revised  Eng.  version,  with 
expl.  notes  (in  press,  1809).  Delitzsch,  art. 
Spriiche  Salonufs,  Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  691-718.  T.  J.  C. 

*  PROVOKE  (from  jn-ovocnre,  "  to  call 
forth  ")  is  used  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  V.  in 
the  sense  of  to  "excite,"  "incite,"  "stimulate," 
as  in  Heb.  x.  24,  "  to  ^;)'oroAe  to  love  and  good 
works."  So  1  Chr.  xxi.  1;  Rom.  x.  19,  xi.  11,  14; 
2  Cor.  ix.  2.  H. 

PROVINCE  (na*^"])!?:  eVapxia,  N.T.  xcipo, 
LXX. :  provincia).     It  is  not  intended  here  to  do 


a  *  The  grave  humor  of  the  inebriate's  helpless 
unconsciousness,  in  vv.  34,  .35,  is  but  partially  ex- 
pressed in  the  A.  V.,  througli  the  defective  rendering 
of  the  latter  verse.     It  sliould  be  translated  thus  :  — 

They  smite  me,  I  feel  no  pain  ; 

They  beat  me,  I  know  it  not. 


When  shall  I  awake  ? 
I  will  seek  it  yet  again. 
All  his    senses  are   locked  up.       If  there  is   any 
dreamy  consciousness,    it  is   of  a  longing  to  awake, 
and  take  another  draught ;  he  will  seek  it  yet  again  I 

T.  J.  C. 
b  *  Not    a  "virtuous   woman"  (as  in  the  A..  V., 
"  a  virtuous  woman  who  can  find  "),  but  one  compe- 
tent to  the  duties  of  her  station.  T.  J.  C. 
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more  than  indicate  tlie  points  of  contact  which  this 
vpord  presents  with  Biblical  history  and  litera- 
ture. 

(1.)  In  the  0.  T.  it  appears  in  connection  with 
the  wars  between  Ahab  and  13enhadad  (1  K.  xx. 
14,  15,  19).  I'he  victory  of  the  former  is  gained 
chiefly  "  by  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the 
provinces,"  i-  e.  probably,  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in 
tlie  Gilead  country,  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
Ahab,  and  liaving  a  common  interest  with  the 
Israelites  in  resisting  tlie  attaclvs  of  Syria.  They 
are  specially  distinguished  in  ver.  15  from  "  the 
children  of  Israel."  Nut  the  hosts  of  Ahab,  but 
the  youngest  warriors  ('■armor-bearers,"  Keil,  m 
loc.)  of  the  land  of  Jeplithah  and  Elijah,  figliting 
with  a  fearless  faitii,  are  to  carry  off  tlie  glory  of 
the  battle  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  492). 

(2.)  More  commoiily  the  word  is  used  of  the 
divisions  of  the  ChalJaan  (Dan.  ii.  49,  iii.  1,  30) 
and  the  Persian  kingdoms  (Ezr.  ii.  1;  Neh.  vii.  G; 
Esth.  i.  1,  22,  ii.  3,  etc.).  The  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Eccl.  ii.  8,  v.  8,  may  possibly  be  noted  as 
an  indication  of  the  later  date  now  commonly  as- 
cribed to  that  book. 

The  facts  as  to  the  a(J  ministration  of  the  Per- 
sian provinces  which  come  within  our  view  in 
these  passages  are  chiefly  these:  Each  province 
has  its  own  governor,  who  communicates  more  or 
less  regularly  with  the  central  authority  for  in- 
structions (lur.  iv.  and  v.).  Thus  Tatnai,  gover- 
nor of  the  provinces  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  applies  to  Darius  to  know  how  he  is  to 
act  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Apharsachites 
and  the  .Tews  (Ezr.  v.).  Each  province  has  its 
own  system  of  finance,  subject  to  the  king's  di- 
rection (Herod,  iii.  89).  The  "treasurer"  is  or- 
dered to  spend  a  given  amount  upon  the  Israelites 
(Ezr.  vii.  22),  and  to  exempt  them  from  all  taxes 
(vii.  24).  [Taxes.]  The  total  number  of  the  prov- 
inces is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  there  is  carried 
Rornething  like  a  postal  system.  The  king's 
couriers  {^L$\io(p6poi,  the  ayyapoi  of  Herod,  viii. 
98)  convey  his  letters  or  decrees  (Esth.  i.  22,  iii.  13). 
From  all  provinces  concubines  are  collecteil  for  his 
harem  (ii.  3).  Horses,  mules  or  dromedaries,  are 
employed  on  this  service  (viii.  10).  (Comp.  Herod, 
viii.  98 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6 ;  Heeren's  Ptrduns, 
ch.  ii.) 

The  word  is  used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of 
the  smaller  sections  of  a  satrapy  rather  than  of  the 
satrapy  itself.  Wliile  the  provinces  are  127,  the 
satrapies  are  only  20  (Herod,  iii.  89).  The  Jews 
who  returned  from  Babylon  are  described  as  "  chil- 
dren of  the  province  "  (Ezr.  ii.  1 ;  Nell.  vii.  G),  and 
have  a  separate  governor  [Tieshatha]  of  their 
own  race  (Ezr.  ii.  G3 ;  Neh.  v.  14,  viii.  9 ) ;    while 

they  are  subject  to  the  satrap  (DnS)  of  the  whole 
province  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezr.  v.  G,  vi.  G). 
(3.)  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Iloman  empire.  I'he  classification  given  by  Stralio 
(xvii.  p.  840)  of  provinces  (ewapx'iai)  supposed  to 
need  military  control,  and  therefore  placed  under 
;he  immediate  government  of  tlie  ( 'wsar,  and 
those  still  belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic, 
»nd  administered  liy  the  senate;  and  of  the  latter 
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a  The  A.   "V.  rendering  "deputy"  had,  it  should 
ti!  remembered,  a  more  definite  value  in  the  days  of 


again  into  proconsular  (vnariKal)  and  prretorian 
{(TTpaTTiyiKal),  is  recognized,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  Cyreniui 
(Quirinius)  is  the  r)yefxu)V  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2), 
the  word  being  in  this  case  used  for  prases  or 
proconsul.  Pilate  was  the  riyeixwvoi  the  sub-prov- 
ince of  Judiea  (Luke  iii.  1,  Alatt.  xxvii.  2,  etc.), 
as  procurator  with  the  power  of  a  legatus;  and 
the  same  title  is  given  to  his  successors,  Felix  and 
Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  24,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  30).  The  gover- 
nors of  the  senatorial  provinces  of  Cyprus,  Achaia, 
and  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rig.itly  described 
as  avOvKUTOL,  proconsuls  (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12, 
xix.  38 1."  In  the  two  former  cases  the  province 
had  been  originally  an  imperial  one,  but  had  been 
transfen-ed,  Cyprus  by  Augustus  (Dio  Cass.  liv.  4), 
Achaia  by  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud.  25),  to  the 
senate.  The  a-Tparriyoi  of  Acts  xvi.  22  ("  magis- 
trates," A.  v.),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
ihiumviri,  or  praetors  of  a  lioman  colony.  The 
duty  of  the  legati  and  other  provincial  governors  to 
report  special  cases  to  the  emperor  is  recognized 
in  Acts  xxv.  2G,  and  furnished  the  groundwork  for 
the  spurious  Acta  Pilati.  [Pilate.]  The  right 
of  any  Roman  citizen  to  appeal  from  a  provincial 
governor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as  asserted 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  11).  In  the  council 
((Xv/x^ov\iov)  of  Acts  xxv.  12  we  recognize  the 
assessors  who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  governor.  The  authority 
of  the  legatus,  proconsul,  or  procurator,  extended, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  capital  punishment  (sub- 
ject in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens,  to  the  riglit  of 
appeal),  and  in  most  cases  the  power  of  inflicting 
it  belonged  to  him  exclusively.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Sanhedrim  to  gain  Pilate's  consent  to  the 
execution  of  our  Lord  (John  xviii.  31).  The  strict 
letter  of  the  law  forbade  governors  of  provinces  to 
take  their  wives  with  them,  lint  the  cases  of  Pi- 
late's wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19)  and  Drusilla  (Acts 
xxiv.  24)  show  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  33,  34)  records  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revive  the  old  practice. 

The  financial  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  discussed  imder  Publicans  and 
Taxes.  E.  H.  P. 

*  PRUNING-HOOK.     [Knife,  5.] 
PSALMS,    BOOK   OF.     1.    The  Collection 
as  a   Whole. —  It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms 
were,    as    a   whole,  anciently  designated.       Their 

present  Hebrew  appellation  is  D'^VHin,  "  Praises." 
But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the 
word  n7nn  is  appUed  only  to  one,  Ps.  cxlv., 
which  is  indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hymn.  The 
LXX.  entitled  tliem  "^aAfj-oi,  or  ''  Psalms,"  using 
the  word  \pa\/j.6s  "t  the  same  time  as  the  transla- 
tion of  TI^ST^,  which  signifies  strictly  a  rhyth- 
mical composition  (Lowth.  Pra-kct.  III.),  and 
which  was  probably  applied  in  practice  to  any  poem 
specially  intended,  by  reason  of  its  rhythm,  for 
musical  performance  witli  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. But  the  Helirew  word  is,  in  the  0.  T., 
never  used  in  the  plural:  and  in  the  superscriptions 
of  even  tlie  Davidic  psalms  it  is  a])])lied  only  to 
some,  not  to  all;  probably  to  those  which  had  been 
composed  most  expressly  for  the  harp.     The  notice 


Elizabeth  and  .lames  than  for  us.     The  goveruor  of 
Ireland  was  officially  "  the  Lord  Deputy." 
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at  the  end  of  Fs.  Ixxii.  Las  suggested  that  the 
Psahiis  may  in  the  earliest  times  have  been  known 

as  mvDn,  "Prayers;  "  and  in  fact  "Prayer" 
is  the  title  prefixed  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
psalms,  that  of  Jloses,  Ps.  xc.  But  the  same 
designation  is  in  the  superscriptions  ajiplied  to  only 
three  besides,  Pss.  xvii.,  Ixxicvi.,  cii. ;  nor  have  all 
the  psalms  the  character  of  prayers.  The  other 
special  designations  applied  to  particular  psalms  are 

the  following:  1'^W,  «' Song,"  the  outpouring  of 
the  soul  in  thanksgiving,  used  in  the  first  instance 
of  a  hymn  of  private  gratitude,  Ps.  xxx.,  afterwards 
of  hymns  of  great  national  thanksgiving,  Pss.  xlvi., 

xlviii.,  kv.,  etc. ;  /'^^W12,  maschil,  "  Instruction  " 
or  "Homily,"  Pss.  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  etc.  (conip.  the 
17'*3CL''i^,  "I  will  instruct  thee,"  in  Ps.  xxxii. 
8);  DilDD,  wiK'/i<f/m,  "  Private  Memorial,"  from 
the  root  CHD  (perhaps  also  with  an  anagrammati- 

cal  allusion  to  tlie  root  '7^i'^,  "to  support," 
"  maintain,"  comp.  Ps.  xvi.  5),  Pss.  xvi.,  hi.- lis. ; 
rm37,  eduth,  "  Te.stimony,"  Pss.  Ix.,  Ixxx. ;   and 

"I  V3ti?,  sl(i(j(jaion,  "  Irregular  or  Dithyrambic  Ode," 
Ps.  vii.  The  strict  meaning  of  these  terms  is  in 
general  to  be  gathered  Irom  the  earlier  superscrip- 
tions. Once  made  familiar  to  the  psalmists,  they 
were  afterwai-ds  employed  by  them  more  looselj'. 

The  (Jhristian  Church  obviously  received  the 
Psalter  from  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Holy  Scripture, 
but  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn-book  which  the 
Jewish  {'lunch  had  regularly  used  in  the  'I'emple. 
The  number  of  separate  psalms  contained  in  it  is, 
by.  the  concordant  testimony  of  all  ancient  author- 
ities, one  hundred  and  fifty;  the  avowedly  "super- 
numerary "  psalm  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  being  manifestly  apocry- 
phal. This  total  number  commends  itself  by  its 
internal  proliability  as  having  proceeded  from  the 
last  sacred  collector  and  editor  of  the  Psalter.  In 
the  details,  however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  He- 
brew. The  Greek  translators  joined  together  Pss. 
ix.,  X.,  and  Pss.  cxiv.,  cxv.,  and  then  divided  Ps. 
cxvi.  and  Ps.  cxlvii. ;  this  was  fierpetuated  in  the 
versions  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  amongst 
others  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Syriac  so  far 
followed  the  Greek  as  to  join  together  Pss.  cxiv ., 
cxv.,  and  to  divide  Ps.  cxlvii.  Of  the  three  diver- 
gent systems  of  numbering,  the  Hebrew  (as  followed 
in  our  A.  V.)  is,  even  on  internal  grounds,  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  decisive  against  the  Greek  num- 
bering that  Ps.  cxvi.,  being  symmetrical  in  its  con- 
struction, will  not  bear  to  be  divided;  and  against 
the  Syriac,  that  it  destro}'S  the  outward  correspond- 
ence in  numerical  place  between  the  three  great 
triumphal  psalms,  Pss.  xviii.,  Ixviii.,  cxviii.,  as  also 
between  the  two  psalms  containing  the  praise  of 
'he  Law,  Pss.  xix.,  cxix.  There  are  also  son^.e  dis- 
crepancies in  the  versual  numberings.  That  of 
our  A.  V.  frequently  differs  from  that  of  the  He- 
brew in  consequence  of  the  Jewish  practice  of  reck- 
oning the  superscription  as  the  first  verse. 

2.    Coiiipwunt  Parts  of  the    Colk-ciion.  —  An- 


«  An  oUl  Jewish  canon,  whicli  may  be  deemed  to 
hold  gooil  for  the  earlier  but  not  for  the  later  Books, 
ecaots    that  all    anotijmous  psalms  be  accounted  the 
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cient  tradition  and  internal  evidence  concur  in 
parting  the  Psalter  into  five  great  divisions  or  books. 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  preserved  to  us  by 
the  abundant  testimonies  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 
And  of  the  indications  which  the  sacred  text  itself 
contains  of  this  division  the  most  obvious  are  the 
doxologies  which  we  find  at  the  ends  of  Pss.  xli., 
Ixxii.,  Isxxix.,  ovi.,  and  which,  having  for  the  most 
part  no  special  coimection  with  the  psalms  to  which 
they  are  attached,  mark  the  several  ends  of  the 
first  four  of  the  five  Books.  It  suggests  itself  at 
once  that  these  books  must  have  been  originally 
formed  at  different  periods.  This  is  by  various 
further  considerations  rendered  all  but  certain, 
while  the  few  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
admitting  it  vani.sh  when  closely  examined. 

Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  several  books  in  their  use  of  the  divine  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim,  to  designate  Almighty  God. 
In  Book  I.  the  former  name  prevails:  it  is  found 
272  times,  while  Elohim  occurs  but  15  times.  (We 
here  taice  no  accoimt  of  the  superscriptions  or  dox- 
olfigy,  nor  yet  of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when 
inflected  with  a  possessive  suthx.)  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Book  II.  Elohim  is  found  more  than  five 
times  as  often  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III.  the  pre- 
jionderance  of  Elohim  in  the  earlier  is  balanced  by 
that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the  book. 
In  Book  IV.  the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed ;  and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V.,  I^Iohim 
lieing  there  found  only  in  two  passages  incorporated 
from  earlier  psalms.  Those  who  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  psalms  were  all  collected  and  arranged 
at  once,  contend  that  the  collector  distributed  the 
psalms  according  to  the  divine  names  which  they 
severally  exhibited.  But  to  this  theory  the  exist- 
ence of  Book  III.,  in  which  the  preferential  use 
of  the  Elohim  gradually  yields  to  that  of  the  Jeho- 
vah, is  fatal.  The  large  appearance,  in  fact,  of  the 
name  lilohim  in  Books  II.  and  HI.  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  period  to  which  many  of  the 
psalms  of  those  Books  belong:  the  period  from  the 
reign  of  Solomon  to  that  of  Hezekiah,  when  through 
certain  causes  the  name  Jehovah  was  exceptionally 
disused.  The  preference  for  the  name  Elohim  in 
most  of  the  Davidic  psalms  which  are  included  in 
Book  II.,  is  closely  allied  with  that  character  of 
those  psalms  which  induced  David  himself  to  exclude 
them  from  his  own  collection,  Book  I.;  while,  lastly, 
the  sparing  use  of  the  Jehovah  in  Ps.  Ixviii.,  and  the 
three  introductory  psalms  which  precede  it,  is  de- 
signed to  cause  the  name,  when  it  occurs,  and 
above  all  .Jah,  which  is  emphatic  for  Jehovah,  to 
shine  out- with  greater  force  and  splendor. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  the  observance  of  the 
superscriptions  which  mark  the  authorship  of  the 
several  psalms:  and  here  again  we  find  the  several 
groups  of  psalms  which  form  the  respective  five 
books  distinguished,  in  great  measure,  by  their 
superscriptions  from  each  other.  Book  I.  is  ex- 
clusively Davidic.  Of  the  forty-one  psalms  of 
which  it  consists,  thirty-seven  have  David's  name 
prefixed ;  and  of  the  remaining  four,  Pss.  i.,  ii.  are 
probably  outwardly  anonymous  only  by  reason  of 
their  prefatory  character,  Pss.  x.,  xxxiii.,  by  reason 
of  their  close  connection  with  those  which  they 
immediately  succeed."  Book  II.  (in  which  the  ap- 
parent anonymousness  of  Pss.  xliii.,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii., 

compositions  of  the  authors  named  in  the  superscrip- 
tions last  preceding. 
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Ixsi.,  may  be  similarly  explained )  falls,  by  the 
superscriptions  of  its  psalms,  into  two  distinct  sub- 
divisions, a  Levitic  and  a  Davidic.  The  former 
consists  of  Pss.  xlii.  -  xUx.,  ascribed  to  the  Sons 
of  Korah,  and  Ps.  1.,  "A  Psalm  of  Asaph:  "  the 
latter  comprises  Pss.  li.  -  Ixxi.,  bearini;  the  name 
of  David,  and  supplemented  by  Ps.  Ixxii.,  the 
psalm  of  Solomon.  In  Book  III.  (Pss.  Ixxiii. 
-Ixxxix.),  where  the  Asaphic  psalms  precede  those 
of  the  Sons  of  Korah,  the  psalms  are  all  ascribed, 
explicitly  or  virtuall)',  to  the  various  Levite  sinf;ers, 
except  only  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  which  bears  the  name  of 
David:  this,  however,  is  not  set  by  itself,  but  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  rest.  In  i3ooks  IV.,  V..  we 
have,  in  all,  seventeen  psalms  marked  with  David's 
name.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  Book 
III.,  mixed  with  the  rest,  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times in  groups.  But  these  books  differ  from 
Book  III.  in  that  the  non-Davidic  psalms,  instead 
of  being  assigned  by  superscriptions  to  the  Levite 
singers,  are  left  anonymous.  Special  attention,  in 
respect  to  autliorship,  is  drawn  by  the  superscrip- 
tions only  to  Ps.  xc,  "A  Prayer  of  Moses,"  etc.; 
Ps.  oil.,  •'  A  Prayer  of  the  Afflicted,"  etc. ;  and  Ps. 
cxxvii.,  marked  with  the  name  of  Solomon. 

In  reasoning  from  the  phenomena  of  the  super- 
scriptions, which  indicate  in  many  instances  not 
only  the  authors,  but .  also  the  occasions  of  the 
several  psalms,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  musical 
performance,  we  have  to  meet  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry which  has  been  raised,  Are  the  superscrip- 
tions authentic  ?  For  the  affirmative  it  is  contended 
that  they  form  an  integral,  and  till  modern  times 
almost  undisputed,  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Scripture ;  "  that  they  are  in  analogy  with  other 
Biblical  super-  or  subscriptions,  Davidic  or  other- 
wise (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  18,  probably  based  on  an 
old  superscription;  ih.  xxiii.  1;  Is.  xxxviii.  9;  Hab. 
ill.  1,  19);  and  that  their  diversified,  unsystematic, 
and  often  obscure  and  enigmatical  character  is  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  their  having  originated 
at  a  later  period.  On  the  other  hand  is  iirged 
their  analogy  with  the  untrustworthy  suljscriptions 
of  the  N.  T.  epistles ;  as  also  the  fact  that  many 
arbitrary  superscriptions  are  added  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Psalter.  The  above  represents, 
however,  but  the  outside  of  the  controversy.  The 
real  pith  of  it  lies  in  this:  Do  they,  when  individ- 
ually sifted,  approve  themselves  as  so  generally  cor- 
rect, and  as  so  free  from  any  single  fatal  objection 
to  their  credit,  as  to  claim  our  universal  confidence  ? 
This  can  evidently  not  he  discussed  liere.  We 
must  simply  avow  our  conviction,  founded  on 
thorough  examination,  that  they  are.  when  rightly 
interpreted,  fully  trustworthy,  and  that  every  sep- 
arate objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  correct- 
ness of  any  one  of  them  can  be  fairly  met.  Jlore- 
over,  some  of  the  arguments  of  their  assailants 
obviously  recoil  upon  themselves.  Thus  when  it  is 
alleged  that  the  contents  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  occasion  indicated  in  the  super- 
scription, we  reply  that  the  fact  of  the  connection 
not  being  readily  apparent  renders  it  improbable 
that  the  superscri]ition  should  have  been  prefixed 
by  any  but  David  himself. 

Let  us  now  then  trace  the  bearing  of  the  super- 
scriptions upon  the  date  and  method  of  compila- 
tion of    the   several   books.      Book  I.  is,  by  the 
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o  Well  says  Bossuet,  Dissert.  §28:  "Qui  titulos 
aon  uno  motlo  iuti-lligant,  video  esse  quam  plurimos: 
Xiii  de  titulorum  auctoritate  dubitarit,  ex  antiquis  om- 


superscriptions,  entirely  Davidic ;  nor  do  we  find  in 
it  a  trace  of  any  but  David's  authorship.  No  such 
trace  exists  in  the  mention  of  the  "Templp"  (v. 
7),  for  that  word  is  even  in  1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3  ap- 
plied to  the  Tabernacle;  nor  yet  in  the  i)hrase 
"  bringetli  back  the  captivity"  (xiv.  7),  which  is 
elsewhere  used,  idiomatically,  with  great  latitude  of 
meaning  (.Job  xlii.  10;  Hos.  vi.  11;  Ez.  xvi.  53): 
nor  yet  in  the  acrosticism  of  Pss.  xxv.,  etc.,  for 
that  all  acrostic  psalms  are  of  late  date  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption,  and  some  even  of  the  most 
skeptical  critics  admit  the  L)avidic  aulhorshipofthe 
partially  acrostic  Pss.  ix.,  x.  All  the  psalms  of 
Book  I.  being  thus  Davidic,  we  may  well  liclieve 
that  the  compilation  of  the  book  was  also  David's 
work.  In  favor  of  this  is  the  circumstance  that 
it  does  not  comprise  all  David's  psalms,  nor  his 
latest,  which  yet  would  have  been  all  included  in  it 
by  any  subsequent  collector;  also  the  circumstance 
that  its  two  prefiitory  psalms,  although  not  super- 
scribed, are  yet  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  have 
proceeded  from  David  himself;  and  furthermore, 
that  of  the  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn,  Pss. 
xiv.,  Uii.,  it  prefers  that  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  specially  adapted  by  its  royal  author  to  the 
fem])le-service.  Book  11.  appears  by  the  date  of 
its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xlvi.,  to  have  been  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  King  Hezeki.ah.  It  would  naturally 
comprise,  1st,  several  or  most  of  the  Levitical  psalms 
anterior  to  that  date ;  and  2dly,  the  remainder  of  the 
psalms  of  David,  previously  uncompiled.  To  these 
latter  the  collector,  after  properly  appending  the 
single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  aflHxed  the  notice  that 
"  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended  " 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  20);  evidently  implying,  at  least  on  the 
prima  J'acie  view,  that  no  more  compositions  of  the 
royal  psalmist  remained.  How  then  do  we  find, 
in  the  later  Books  HI.,  IV.,  V.,  further  psalms  yet 
marked  with  David's  name?  xVnother  question 
shall  help  us  to  reply.  How  do  we  find,  in  Book 
HI.  ratlier  than  Book  II.,  eleven  psalms,  Pss.  Ixxiii. 
-Ixxxiii.,  bearing  the  name  of  David's  contempo- 
rary musician  Asaph?  Clearly  because  they  pro- 
ceeded not  from  Asaph  himself.  No  critic  whatever 
contends  that  r^W  these  eleven  belong  to  the  age  of 
David;  and,  in  real  truth,  internal  evidence  is  in 
every  single  instance  in  favor  of  a  later  origin. 
They  were  composed  then  by  the  "  sons  of  Asaph  " 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  1-3,  xxxv.  1.5,  &c.),  the  members,  by  he- 
reditary descent,  of  the  choir  wliich  Asaph  founded. 
It  was  to  lie  expected  that  these  ])salmists  would,  in 
superscriliing  their  psalms,  prefer  honoring  and 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  their  ancestor  to  ob- 
truding their  own  personal  names  on  the  Church: 
a  consideration  which  both  explains  the  present 
superscriptions,  and  also  renders  it  improbable  that 
the  person  intended  in  them  could,  according  to  a 
frequent  but  now  waning  hypothesis,  beany  second 
Asaph,  of  younger  generation  and  of  inferior  fame. 
The  superscriptions  of  Pss.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix., 
"  Maschil  of  Heman,"  "  Maschil  of  Ethan,"  have 
doubtless  a  like  purport;  the  one  psalm  having 
been  written,  as  in  fact  the  rest  of  its  superscrip- 
tion states,  by  the  Sons  of  Korah.  the  choir  of 
which  Ileman  was  the  founder;  and  the  other  cor- 
respondingly proceeding  from  the  third  Levitical 
choir,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Ethan  or  Jeduthun. 
If  now  in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  David  the 

nine  neminem."     Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  forms  an 
exception. 
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Levite  choirs  prefixed  to  the  psalms  which  they 
composed  the  names  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan, 
out  of  a  feehnj;;  of  veneration  for  tlieir  memories ; 
how  mucli  more  might  tiie  name  of  David  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  utterances  of  those  who  were  not  merely 
his  descendants,  but  also  the  representatives  for  the 
time  being,  and  so  in  some  sort  the  pledges,  of  tlie 
perpetual  royalty  of  his  lineage !  The  name  David 
is  used  to  denote,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  after 
the  original  David's  death,  the  then  head  of  the 
Davidic  familj- ;  and  so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of 
the  seed  of  David,  who  was  to  sit-on  David's  throne 
(1  K.  xii.  16;  Hos.  iii.  5;  Is.  Iv.  3;  Jer.  xxx.  9; 
EIz.  xxxiv.  23,  24).  And  thus  then  we  may  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidic  super.scrip- 
tions  in  the  Psalter.  The  psalms  to  which  they 
belong  were  written  by  Hezekiah,  by  .losiah,  by 
Zerubbabel,  or  others  of  David's  posterity.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  various  considerations. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
later  books,  and  even  in  Book  V.  taken  alone,  the 
psalms  marked  with  David's  name  are  not  grouped 
all  together.  It  is  confirmed  In  some  instances  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  occasion :  thus  Psalm  ci.  can 
ill  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  circumstances 
of  any  period  of  David's  life,  but  suits  exactly  with 
those  of  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  extent  to  which  some  of  these 
psalms  —  Pss.  Ixxxv.,  cviii.,  cxliv.  —  are  compacted 
of  passages  from  previous  psalms  of  Da\id.  i\nd 
it  is  confirmed  lastly  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
text  of  many  (see,  above  all  Ps.  cxxxix. ),  is  marked 
by  grammatical  Chaldaisms,  which  are  entirely  un  • 
paralleled  in  Pss.  i.  -  Ixxii.,  and  which  thus  aftbrd 
sure  evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  They 
cannot  therefore  be  David's  own:  yet  that  the 
superscriptions  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  re- 
jected, as  false,  but  must  rather  be  properly  inter- 
preted, is  shown  by  the  improbability  that  any 
would,  carelessly  or  presumjituously,  have  prefixed 
David's  name  to  various  psalms  scaitcrcd  through 
a  collection,  while  jet  leaving  the  rest  —  at  least 
in  Books  IV.,  V. — altogether  unsuperscribed. 

The  above  explanation  removes  all  serious  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  history  of  the  later  books  of  the 
Psalter.  Book  III.,  the  interest  of  which  centres  in 
the  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its  last  two 
psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  probalily 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV.  contains 
the  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Capti\ity ;  Book  V.  the  psalms  of  the  Keturn.  There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  books  from  each 
other  in  respect  of  outward  decoration  or  arrange- 
ment, and  they  may  have  been  compiled  together  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  .superscri])tions,  and  the  places  which  the 
psalms  themsehes  severally  occupy  in  the  Psalter, 
are  thus  the  two  guiding  clews  by  which,  in  con- 
junction with  tiie  internal  evidence,  their  various 
authors,  dates,  and  occasions,  are  to  be  determined. 
In  the  critical  results  obtained  on  these  points  by 
those  scholars  who  have  recognized  and  used  these 
helps  there  is,  not  indeed  uniformity,  but  at  least  a 
visible  tendency  towards  it.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  for  the  results  of  the  judgments  of  those,  of 
whatever  school,  who  have  neglected  or  rejected 
them;  nor  indeed  is  it  easily  to  be  imagined  that 
internal  e\idence  alone  should  suffice  to  assign  one 
hundred  and  fifty  devotional  hymns,  even  approxi- 
mately, to  their  several  epochs. 

It  would  manifestly  be  impossible,  in  the  com- 
pass of  an  article  like  the  present,  to  exhibit  in  de 
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tail  the  divergent  views  which  h:ive  been  taken  of 
the  dates  of  particular  psalms.  There  is,  however, 
one  matter  which  must  not  be  altogether  passed 
over  in  silence :  the  assignment  of  various  psalms, 
l)y  a  large  number  of  critics,  to  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. Two  preliminary  dithculties  fatally  beset 
such  procedure:  the  hypothesis  of  a  Maccabean  au- 
thorship of  any  portion  of  the  Psalter  can  ill  lie  rec- 
onciled either  with  the  history  of  the  ().  T.  canon,  or 
with  that  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  But  the 
ditiiculties  do  not  end  here.  How  —  for  we  shall 
not  here  discuss  the  theories  of  Hitzig  and  his  fol- 
lowers Lengerke  and  Justus  Olshausen,  who  would 
represent  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalter  as  Macca- 
bean, —  how  is  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would 
most  naturally  assign  to  the  Maccaljean  period  meet 
us  not  in  the  close  but  in  the  middle,  /.  e.  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Books  of  the  Psalter  V  The  three 
named  by  I'e  Wette  (Ebd.  in  drijs  A.  T.  §  270)  as 
bearing,  apjiarently,  a  jNIaccabean  impress,  are  Pss. 
xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiv. ;  and  in  fact  these,  together  with 
Ps.  Ixxix.,  are  perhaps  all  that  would,  when  taken 
alone,  seriously  suggest  the  hypothesis  of  a  Macca- 
bean date,  ^\'llence  then  arise  the  early  places  in 
the  Psalter  which  these  occupy  ?  But  even  in  the 
case  of  these,  the  internal  evidence,  when  more  nar- 
rowly examined,  proves  to  lie  in  favor  of  an  earlier 
date.  In  tiie  first  place  the  superscription  of  Ps. 
Ix.  cannot  ))ossilily  have  been  invented  from  the 
historical  books,  inasmuch  as  it  disagrees  with  them  ' 
in  its  details.  Then  the  mention  by  name  in  that 
psalm  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  and  of  Moab,  and 
I'hilistia,  is  un.suited  to  the  Maccabean  epoch.  In 
Ps.  xliv.  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  tree  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  .sjireading  over  the 
territory  that  God  had  assigned  it.  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  a  Maccabean  psalmist  should  have  held 
this  language  without  making  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity;  as  though  the  tree's 
growth  were  now  first  being  sciiously  impeded  by 
the  wild  stocks  around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
once  been  entirely  transplanted,  and  that,  though 
restored  to  its  jilace,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  since  ? 
In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  it  is  complained  that  "there  is  no  more 
any  prophet."  Would  that  be  a  natural  complaint 
at  a  time  when  Jewish  jirophecy  had  ceased  for  more 
tlian  two  centuries'?  Lastly,  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  the  men- 
tion of  "  kingdoms  "  in  ver.  0  ill  suits  the  Macca- 
bean time;  while  the  way  in  which  the  psalm  is 
cited  by  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
(vii.  16, 17),  who  omits  those  words  which  are  foreign 
to  his  purpose,  is  such  as  would  have  hardly  been 
adopted  in  reference  to  a  contemporary  composition. 

3.  ConiH'Ctkin  of  fl/e  Psalms  irilli  ihe  IsradUish 
liislory.  —  In  tracing  this  we  shall,  of  course,  assume 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  at  which  in  the  pre- 
vious section  we  have  arrived. 

The  psalms  grew,  essentially  and  gradually,  out 
of  the  personal  and  national  career  of  David  and  of 
Israel.  That  of  Moses,  Psalm  xc,  which,  though 
it  contributed  little  to  the  production  of  the  rest,  is 
yet,  in  point  of  actual  date,  the  earliest,  faithfully, 
reflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multiplied 
provocations,  and  the  consequent  jiunishments  of 
the  wilderness;  and  it  is  well  that  the  Psalter 
should  contain  at  least  one  menmrial  of  those  forty 
years  of  toil.  It  is,  however,  with  David  that  Isra- 
elitish psalmody  may  lie  said  virtually  to  commence. 
Pre\ious  mastery  over  his  harp  had  jirobably  al- 
ready prepared  the  way  for  his  future  strains,  when 
the  anointing  oil  of  Samuel  descended  upon  him, 
and  he  began  to  drink  in  special  measure  from  that 
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iav  forward,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  was  1 
then  that,  victorious  at  home  over  the  mysterious 
mehuicholy  of  Saul  and  in  the  field  over  the  vaunt- 
in"  cliampion  of  the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sann;  how 
from  even  bahes  and  sucklings  God  had  ordained 
strength  because  of  his  enemies  (Ps.  viii.).  His 
next  psalms  are  of  a  ditterent  character:  his  perse- 
cutions at  the  hands  of  Saul  had  conunenced.  Ps. 
Iviii.  was  probably  written  after  Jonathan's  disclos- 
ures of  the  murderous  designs  of  the  court :  Ps.  lix. 
when  his  house  was  being  watched  by  Saul's  emis- 
saries. The  inhospitality  of  the  court  of  Aciiish  at 
Gath,  gave  rise  to  Ps.  Ivi. :  Ps.  xx.\iv.  was  David's 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  that  court,  not 
unmingled  with  shame  for  the  unworthy  stratagem 
to  which  he  had  there  temporarily  had  recourse. 
The  associations  connected  with  the  cave  of  Adul- 
1am  are  embodied  in  Ps.  Ivii. ;  the  feelings  excited  Ity 
the  tidings  of  Uoeg's  servility  in  Ps.  lii.  The  escape 
from  Keilah,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  warning, 
suggested  Ps.  xxxi.  Ps.  liv.  was  written  when  the 
Ziphites  officiously  informed  Saul  of  David's  move- 
ments. Pss.  XXXV.,  xxxvi.,  recall  the  colloquy  at 
Engedi.  Nabal  of  ( 'armel  was  probalily  the  original 
of  the  fool  of  Ps.  liii. ;  though  in  this  case  the  clos- 
ing verse  of  that  psalm  must  have  been  added  when 
it  was  further  altereil,  by  David'  himself,  into  Ps. 
xiv.  The  most  thoroughly  idealized  picture  sug- 
gested liy  a  retros])ect  of  all  the  dangers  of  his  out- 
law-life is  that  presented  to  ns  by  David  in  Ps. 
xxii.  But  in  Ps.  xxiii.,  which  forms  a  side-piece 
to  it,  and  the  imagery  of  which  is  drawn  from  his 
earlier  shepherd-days,  David  acknowledges  that  his 
past  career  had  had  its  brighter  as  well  as  its 
darker  side;  nor  had  the  goodness  and  mercy 
which  were  to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life 
been  ever  really  absent  from  him.  Two  more 
psalms,  at  least,  must  lie  referred  to  the  period  be- 
fore David  ascended  the  throne,  namely,  xxxviii. 
and  xxxix.,  which  naturally  associate  themselves 
with  the  distressing  scene  at  Ziklag  after  the  inroad 
of  the  Amalekites.  Ps.  xl.  may  perhaps  be  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  retrieval  of  the  disaster  that 
had  there  befallen. 

When  David's  reign  has  commenced,  it  is  still 
with  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  his  history,  pri- 
vate or  public,  that  his  psalms  are  mainly  associated. 
There  are  none  to  which  the  period  of  his  reign  at 
Hebron  can  lay  exclusive  claim.  But  after  the  con- 
quest of  .Jerusalem  his  psalmody  opened  afresh  with 
the  solemn  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and 
in  Pss.  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together,  we  have 
the  earliest  definite  instance  of  David's  system.atic 
composition  or  arrangement  of  psalms  for  pulilic 
use.  Ps.  XXX.  is  of  the  same  date:  it  was  composed 
for  the  dedication  of  David's  new  palace,  which  took 
place  on  the  same  day  with  the  establishment  of 
the  ark  in  its  new  tabernacle.  Other  psalms  (and 
in  these  first  do  we  trace  any  allusions  to  the  pnjm- 
ise  of  perpetual  royalty  now  conveyed  through  Na- 
than) show  the  feelings  of  David  in  the  midst  of 
his  foreign  wars,  'i'he  imagery  of  Ps.  ii.  is  perhaps 
tlrawn  from  the  events  of  this  period;  Pss.  Ix.,  Ixi. 
)elong  to  the  campaign  against  Kdom;  Ps.  xx.  to 
he  second  campaign,  conducted  by  David  in  per- 
^n,  of  the  war  against  the  allied  Ammonites  and 
Syrians;  and  Ps.  xxi.  to  the  termination  of  that 
war  by  the  capture  of  Rabbah.  Intermediate  in 
date  to  the  last-mentioned  two  psalms  is  Ps.  li. ; 
connected  with  the  dark  episode  which  made  David 
iremble  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  the  city 
jrhereon  he  had  labored,  and  which  he  had  partly 
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named  by  his  own  name,  lest  God  should  in  dis- 
pleasure not  permit  the  future  Temple  to  lie  reared 
on  Mount  Zion,  nor  the  yet  imperfect  walls  of  .leru- 
salem  to  be  completed.  But  rich  above  all,  in  the 
psalms  to  which  it  gave  rise,  is  the  period  of  David"s 
fliiiht  from  Absalom.  To  this  we  may  refer  Pss. 
iii.-vii.  (the  "Gush"  of  Ps.  vii.  being  Shimei); 
also  Ps.  Iv.,  which  reflects  the  treachery  of  Ahitho- 
phel,  Ps.  Ixii.,  which  possibly  alludes  to  the  false- 
hood of  both  Ziha  and  Mephibosheth,  and  Ps.  Lxiii., 
written  in  the  wilderness  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  -Jordan. 

Even  of  those  psalms  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  definite  occasion,  several  reflect  the  general  hi.s- 
toiical  circumstances  of  the  times.  Thus  Ps.  ix.  is 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  of  Is- 
rael from  its  former  heathen  oppressors.  Ps.  x.  is 
a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the 
high-handed  oppression  exercised  from  within.  The 
succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the  same  theme,  the  vir- 
tual internal  heathenism  by  which  the  Chui'ch  of 
God  was  weighed  down.  So  that  there  remain  very 
few,  e.  g.  Pss.  xv.-xvii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its  choral 
appendage  xxxiii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some  historical 
account  may  not  be  given ;  and  even  of  these  some 
are  manifestly  connected  with  psalms  of  historical 
origin,  e.  g.  Ps.  xv.  with  Ps.  xxiv. ;  and  of  others 
the  historical  reference  may  be  more  reasonably 
doubted  than  denied. 

A  season  of  repose  near  the  close  of  his  reign  in- 
duced David  to  compose  his  grand  pei^sonal  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverances  of  his  whole  life,  Ps. 
xviii. ;  the  date  of  which  is  approximately  deter- 
mined liy  the  place  at  which  it  is  inserted  in  the 
history  (2  Sam.  xxii.).  It  was  probably  at  this  pe- 
riod that  he  finally  an-anged  for  the  sanctuary-ser- 
vice that  collection  of  his  psalms  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter.  From  this 
he  designedly  excluded  all  (Pss.  li.-lxiv.)  tliat,  from 
manifast  private  reference,  or  other  cause,  were  un- 
fitted for  immediate  public  use;  except  only  where 
he  so  fitted  them  by  slightly  generalizing  the  lan- 
guage, and  by  mostly  substituting  for  the  divine 
name  Elohim  the  more  theocratic  name  Jehovah; 
as  we  see  by  the  instance  of  Ps.  xiv.  ^  liii.,  where 
both  the  altered  and  original  copies  of  the  hymn 
happen  to  be  preserved.  To  the  collection  thus 
formed  he  prefixed  by  way  of  preface  Ps.  i.,  a  sim- 
ple moral  contrast  between  the  ways  of  the  godly 
and  the  ungodly,  and  Ps.  ii.,  a  prophetical  picture 
of  the  reign  of  that  promised  Ruler  of  whom  he 
knew  himself  to  be  but  the  type.  The  concluding 
psalm  of  the  collection,  Ps.  xli.,  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  ideal  summary  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  David's  reign  was  not,  however,  as 
yet  complete.  The  solemn  assembly  convened  by 
him  for  the  dedication  of  the  materials  of  the  future 
Temple  (1  Chi-,  xxvrii.,  xxix.)  would  naturally  call 
forth  a  renewal  of  his  best  efforts  to  glorify  the  God 
of  Israel  in  psalms ;  and  to  this  occasion  we  doubt- 
less owe  the  great  festal  hymns  Pss.  Ixv.-lxvii., 
Ixviii.,  containing  a  large  review  of  the  past  history, 
present  position,  and  jirospective  glories  of  God's 
chosen  people.  The  supplications  of  Ps.  Ixix.  suit 
best  with  the  renewed  distress  occasioned  by  the 
sedition  of  Adonijah.  Ps.  Ixxi.,  to  which  I's.  Ixx., 
a  fragment  of  a  former  psalm,  is  introductory,  forms 
David's  parting  strain.  Yet  that  the  psalmody  of 
Israel  may  not  seem  finally  to  terminate  witli  him, 
the  glories  of  the  futiu-e  are  forthwitii  anticipated 
by  his  son  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  And  so  closes  the  first 
great  blaze  of  the  lyrical  devotions  of  Israel.     Da- 
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vid  is  not  merely  the  soul  of  it;  he  stands  in  it 
absolutely  alone.  It  is  from  the  events  of  his  own 
career  that  the  greater  part  of  the  psaluis  have 
sprung;  he  is  their  author,  and  on  his  harp  are 
they  first  sung;  to  him  too  is  due  the  design  of 
the  establishment  of  regular  choirs  for  their  future 
sacred  performance;  his  are  all  the  arrangements 
by  which  that  design  is  carried  out ;  and  even  the 
improvement  of  the  musical  instruments  needed  for 
the  performance  is  traced  up  to  him  (Amos  vi.  5). 

For  a  time  the  single  psalm  of  Solomon  remained 
the  only  addition  to  those  of  David.  Solomon's 
own  gifts  lay  mainly  in  a  different  direction ;  and 
no  sufficiently  quickening  religious  impulses  min- 
gled with  the  generally  depressing  events  of  the 
reigns  of  Itehoboam  and  Abijah  to  raise  up  to 
David  any  lyrical  successor.  If,  however,  religious 
psalmody  were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be  not 
unreasonably  anticipated  from  the  great  assembly 
of  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.);  and  Ps.  1.  suits  so 
exactly  with  the  circumstances  of  that  occasion, 
that  it  may  well  be  assigned  to  it.  Internal  evi- 
dence renders  it  more  likely  that  this  "  Psalm  of 
Asaph  "  proceeded  from  a  descendant  of  Asaph  than 
from  Asuph  himself;  and  possibly  its  author  may 
be  the  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  who  had  been 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  kindle  Asa"s  zeal. 
Another  revival  of  psalmody  more  certainly  oc- 
curred under  Jehoshaphat  at  the  time  of  the 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  invasion  (2  Chr.  xx.).  Of 
this,  Pss.  xlvii.,  xlviii.  were  the  fruits;  and  we 
may  suspect  that  the  Levite  singer  Jahaziel,  who 
foretold  the  Jewish  deliverance,  was  their  author. 
The  great  prophetical  ode  (I's.  xlv.)  connects  itself 
most  readily  with  the  splendors  of  Jehoshaphat's 
reign.  And  after  that  psalmody  had  thus  definitely 
revived,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  thenceforward  manifest  itself  in  seasons  of 
anxiety,  as  well  as  of  festivity  and  thanksgiving. 
Hence  Ps.  xlix.  Yet  the  psalms  of  this  period  flow 
but  sparingly.  Pss.  xlii.  -  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  best 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  they  delineate  that 
monarch's  desecration  of  the  sanctuary,  the  sigh- 
ings  of  the  faithful  who  had  exiled  themselves  in 
consequence  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  political  hu- 
miliation to  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was, 
through  the  proceedings  of  Ahaz,  reduced.  The 
reign  of  Ilezekiah  is  naturally  rich  in  psalmody. 
Pss.  xlvi.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxv.,,  Ixxvi.,  connect  themselves 
with  the  resistance  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyr- 
ians and  the  divine  destruction  of  their  host. 
The  first  of  these  psalms  indeed  would  by  its  place 
in  the  Psalter  more  naturally  belong  to  the  deliv- 
erance in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  which  some, 
as  Delitzsch,  actually  refer  it;  but  if  internal  evi- 
dence be  deemed  to  establish  sufficiently  its  later 
date,  it  may  have  been  exceptionally  permitted  to 
appear  in  Book  II.  on  account  of  its  similarity  in 
style  to  Pss.  xlvii.,  xlviii.  We  are  now  brought 
to  a  series  of  psalms  of  peculiar  interest,  springing 
out  of  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the 
separated  ten  tribes.  In  date  of  actual  composi- 
tion they  commence  before  the  times  of  Hezekiah. 
The  earliest  is  probably  Ps.  Ixxx.,  a  supplication 
for  the  Israelitish  people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
oppression.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  is  an  earnest  appeal  to 
them,  indicative  of  what  God  would  yet  do  for 
them  if  they  would  hearken  to  his  voice:  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  a  stern  reproof  of  the  internal  oppression 
prevalent,  by  the  testimony  of  Amos,  in  the  realm 
of  Israel.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  we  have  a  prayer  for 
deliverance  from  that  extensive  confederacy  of  ene- 
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mies  from  all  quarters,  of  which  the  traces  meet 
us  in  Joel  iii.,  Amos  i.,  and  which  probably  was 
eventually  crushed  by  the  contemporaneous  victo- 
ries of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  and  Uzziali  of  Judah. 
AU  these  psalms  are  referred  by  their  superscrip- 
tions to  the  Levite  singers,  and  thus  bear  witness 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Levites  to  reconcile  the  two 
branches  of   the  chosen  nation.     In   Ps.  Ixxviii., 
belonging,  probably,  to  the  opening  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  the  psalmist  assumes  a  bolder  tone,  and,  re- 
proving the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  by  the 
parable  of  the  nation's  earlier  rebellions,  sets  forth 
to  them  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  appointed 
centre  of  religious  worship,  and   the  heir  of  the 
house  of   David  as   the  sovereign   of  the  Lord's 
choice.     This  remonstrance  may  have  contributed 
to  the  partial  success  of  Hezekiah's  messages  of 
invitation  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.     Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
represents  the  thanks  and  prayers  of  the  northern 
pilgrims,  coming  up,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  to  celebrate  the  passover  in 
Jerusalem:  Ps.  Lxxxv.  may  well  be  the  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  happy  restoration  of  religion,  of  which 
the  advent  of   those  pilgrims  formed  part.     Ps. 
Lxxvii.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  lamentation  of 
the  Jewish  Church  for  the  terrible  political  calamity 
which  speedily  followed,  whereby  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  kingdom  were  carried   into  Cap- 
tivity, and  Joseph  lost,  the  second  time,  to  Jacob. 
The  prosperity  of  Hezekiah's  own  reign  outweighed 
the  sense  of  this  heavy  blow,  and  nursed  the  holy 
faith  whereby  the  king  himself  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  and 
the  Levites.  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.,  anticipated  the  future 
welcome  of  all   the  Gentiles   into  the   Church  of   , 
God.     Ps.  Ixxix.  (an  Asaphic  psalm,  and  therefore 
placed  with  the  others  of  like  authorship)  may  best 
be  viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  evil  days  that  followed 
through  the  transgressions  of  Manasseh.     And  in 
Pss.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.  we  have  the  pleadings  of  the 
nation  with  God  under  the  severest  trial  that  it 
had  yet  experienced,  the  captivity  of  its  anointed 
sovereign,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the  promises 
made  to  David  and  his  house. 

The  captivity  of  Manasseh  himself  proved  to  be 
but  temporary;  but  the  sentence  which  his  sins 
had  provoked  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  still  re- 
mained to  be  executed,  and  precluded  the  hope 
that  God's  salvation  could  be  revealed  till  after 
such  an  outpouring  of  his  judgments  as  the  nation 
never  yet  had  known.  Labor  and  sorrow  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  present  generation;  through  these 
mercy  might  occasionally  gleam,  but  the  glory 
which  was  eventually  to  be  manifested  must  be  for 
posterity  alone.  The  psalms  of  Book  IV.  bear , 
generally  the  impress  of  this  feeling.  The  Mosaic 
Psalm  xc,  from  whatever  cause  here  placed,  har- 
monizes with  it.  Pss.  xci.,  xcii.  are  of  a  peaceful, 
simple,  liturgical  character;  but  in  the  series  of 
psalms  Pss.  xciii.  -  c,  which  foretell  the  future 
advent  of  God's  kingdom,  the  days  of  adversity 
of  the  Chaldaean  oppression  loom  in  the  foreground. 
Pss.  ci.,  ciii.,  "  of  David,"  readily  refer  themselves 
to  Josiah  as  their  author;  the  former  embodies 
his  early  resolutions  of  piety;  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant 
after  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law,  and 
after  the  assurance  to  Josiah  that  for  his  tender- 
ness of  heart  he  should  be  graciously  spared  from 
beholding  the  approaching  evil.  Intermediate  to 
these  in  place,  and  perhaps  in  date,  is  Ps.  cii.,  "  A 
Prayer  of  the  afflicted,"  written  by  one  who  is 
almost  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  prospect  of  the 
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impending  desolation,  though  he  recognizes  withal 
the  divine  favor  which  should  remotely  but  event- 
ually be  nianirested.  Ps.  civ.,  a  meditation  on 
the  providence  of  God,  is  itself  a  preparation  for 
that  "  hiding  of  God's  fiice  "'  which  should  ensue 
ere  the  Church  were,  like  the  face  of  the  earth, 
renewed;  and  in  the  historical  Pss.  cv.,  cvi.,  the 
one  the  story  oi'  God's  faithfulness,  the  other  of  the 
people's  transgressions,  we  have  the  immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  Captivity,  together  with  a  prayer  for 
eventual  deliverance  from  it. 

We  pass  to  Book  V.  Ps.  cvii.  is  the  opening 
psalm  of  the  return,  sung  probably  at  the  first 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ezr.  lii.  ^  The  ensuing 
Davidic  psalms  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Zerubbabel ; 
Ps.  cviii.  (drawn  from  Pss.  Ivii.,  Ix.)  being  in 
anticipation  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
Church ;  Ps.  cix.,  a  prayer  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Samaritans  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple;  Ps.  c.^c.,  a  picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  the  future  Messiah,  whose 
union  of  royalty  and  priesthood  had  been  at  this 
time  set  forth  in  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Zech. 
vi.  11-13."  Ps.  cxviii.,  with  which  Pss.  cxiv.  - 
cxvii.  certainly,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some  Ps. 
cxiii.,  and  even  Pss.  cxi.,  cxii.,  stand  connected,  is 
the  festal  hymn  sung  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  second  Temple.  AVe  here  pass  over 
the  questions  connected  with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a 
directly  historical  character  belongs  to  Pss.  cxx.  - 
cxxxiv.,  styled  in  our  A.  V.  "  Songs  of  Degrees." 
[Degrees,  Songs  of,  where  the  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  Hebrew  title  are  given.]  Internal 
evidence  refers  these  to  the  period  when  the  Jews 
under  Nehemiah  were,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
title  may  well  signify  "  Songs  of  goings  up  (as  the 
Hebrew  phrase  is)  upon  the  walls,"  the  psalms 
being,  from  their  brevity,  well  adapted  to  be  sung 
by  the  workmen  and  guards  while  engaged  in  their 
respective  duties.  As  David  cannot  well  be  the 
author  of  Pss.  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  exxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  marked 
with  his  name,  so  neither,  by  analogy,  can  Solomon 
well  be  the  actual  author  of  Ps.  cxxvii.  Theodoret 
thinks  that  by  "Solomon  "  Zerubbabel  is  intended, 
both  as  deriving  his  descent  from  Solomon,  and  as 
renewing  Solomon's  work :  with  yet  greater  prob- 
ability we  might  ascribe  the  psalm  to  Xehemiah. 
Pss.  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  \iy  their  parallelism  with  the 
confession  of  sins  in  Neh.  ix.,  connect  themselves 
with  the  national  fixst  of  which  that  chapter  speaks. 
Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may  be,  are  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  and  the  ensuing  Davidic  psalms.  Of  these, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm  of  the  new  birth  of  Israel, 
from  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  to  a 
life  of  righteousness :  Pss.  cxl.-cxliii.  may  be  a 
picture  of  the  trials  to  which  the  unrestored  exiles 
were  still  exposed  in  the  realms  of  the  Gentiles. 
Henceforward,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the 
Psalter,  its  strains  rise  in  cheerfulness;  and  it 
fittingly  terminates  with  Pss.  cxlvii.  -  cl.,  which 
were  probably  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 
giving procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been  completed. 

4.  Mtinil  Chf(racterislics(iftlie  Psalms.  —  Fore- 
most among  tiiese  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the  uni- 
versal  recourse    to  communion  with  God.     "  My 
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voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  cry  "  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  1), 
might  well  stand  as  a  motto  to  the  wliole  of  the 
Psalter;  for,  whether  immersed  in  the  depths,  or 
whether  blessed  with  greatness  and  comfort  on 
every  side,  it  is  to  God  that  the  psalmist'.'!  voice 
seems  ever  to  soar  spontaneously  aloft.  Alike  in 
the  welcome  of  present  deliverance  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  past  mercies,  he  addresses  himself 
straight  to  God  as  the  object  of  his  praise.  Alike 
ni  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  and  the  deser- 
tions of  his  friends,  in  wretchedness  of  body  and 
in  the  agonies  of  inwanl  repentance,  in  the  hour 
of  impending  danger  and  in  the  hour  of  apparent 
despair,  it  is  direct  to  God  that  he  utters  forth  his 
supplications.  Despair,  we  say;  for  such,  as  far 
as  the  description  goes,  is  the  psalmist's  state  in 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  But  meanwhile  he  is  praying;  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  deliverance  cannot  restrain 
his  God-ward  voice ;  and  so  the  very  force  of  com- 
munion with  God  carries  him,  almost  unawares  to 
himself,  through  the  trial. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  he 
everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than  in  himself. 
God's  mercies,  God's  greatness  form  the  sphere  in 
which  his  thoughts  are  ever  moving:  even  when 
through  excess  of  affliction  reason  is  rendered 
powerless,  the  naked  contemplation  of  God's  won- 
ders of  old  forms  his  effectual  support  (Ps.  Ixxvii.). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  tlie 
psalmist's  view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be 
true  and  vivid.  The  Psalter  describes  God  as  He 
is:  it  glows  with  testimonies  to  his  power  and 
providence,  his  love  and  faithfulness,  his  holiness 
and  righteousness.  Correspondingly  it  testifies 
against  every  form  of  idol  which  men  would  sub- 
stitute in  the  living  God's  place:  whether  it  be  the 
outward  image,  the  work  of  men's  hands  (Ps.  cxv.), 
or  whether  it  be  the  inward  vanity  of  earthly  com- 
fort or  prosperity,  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
the  honor  which  cometh  from  God  alone  (Ps.  iv.). 

The  solemn  "  See  that  there  is  no  idol-way  ("7"''^ 

^^27)  in  me"  of  Ps.  cxxxix.,  the  striving  of  the 
heart  after  the  very  truth  and  nought  lieside,  is 
the  exact  anticipation  of  the  "  I^ittle  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols,"  of  the  lo\ed  Apostle  iu 
the  N.  T. 

The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God :  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worshipping 
Him  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  his 
perfections.  They  encourage  all  outward  rites  and 
means  of  worship:  new  songs,  use  of  musical  in- 
struments of  all  kinds,  appearance  in  God's  courts, 
lifting  up  of  hands,  prostration  at  his  footstool, 
holy  apparel  (A.  V.  "  beauty  of  holiness "). 
Among  these  they  recognize  the  ordinance  of  sacri- 
fice (Pss.  iv.,  v.,  xxvii.,  li.)  as  an  expression  of  the 
worshipper's  consecration  of  himself  to  God's  ser- 
vice. But  not  the  less  do  they  repudiate  the  out- 
ward rite  when  separated  from  that  which  it  was 
designed  to  express  (P.ss.  xl.,  Ixix.):  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  is,  from  erring  man,  the  genuine 
sacrifice  which  God  requires  (Ps.  li.). 

Similar  depth  is  observable  in  the  view  taken  by 
the  psalmist  of  human  sin.  It  is  to  be  traced 
not  only  in  its  outward  manifestations,  but  also  in 


a  A  very  strong  teeling  exists  that  Mark  xii.  36, 
&c.,  show  Pa.  ex.  to  have  been  composed  by  David 
himself.  To  the  writer  of  this  article  it  appears,  tliat 
IS  our  Saviour's  arguiuent  remaius  the  same  Irom 


whichever  oi  his  ancestors  the  psalm  proceeded,  so  his 
words  do  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  is  invaded 
iu  the  superscription  of  the  psalm. 
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the  inward  workings  of  the  lieart  (Ps.  xxxvi.),  I 
and  is  to  be  primarily  ascrilied  to  man's  innate  j 
corruption  (Pss.  li.,  Iviii.).  It  sliows  itself  alike  iu 
deeds,  in  words  (Pss.  xvii.,  cxli.),  and  in  thoughts 
(Ps.  cxxxix.);  nor  is  even  the  believer  able  to  dis- 
cern all  its  various  ramifications  (Ps.  xix.).  Con- 
nected with  this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
tlie  picture  of  the  utter  corruption  of  the  ungodly 
world  (I's.  xiv. );  on  the  other,  the  encouragement 
to  genuine  repentance,  the  assurance  of  divine 
forgiveness  (Ps.  sxxii.),  and  the  trust  in  God  as 
the  source  of  complete  redemption  (Ps.  cxxx.). 

In  regard  of  the  Law,  the  psalmist,  while  warmly 
acknowledging  its  excellence,  feels  yet  that  it  can- 
not so  effectually  guide  his  own  imassisted  exer- 
tions as  to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps.  xix.).  He 
needs  an  additional  grace  from  above,  the  grace  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  (Ps.  li.).  But  God's  Spirit  is 
also  a  free  spirit  {ib. ) :  led  by  this  he  will  discern 
the  Law,  with  all  its  precepts,  to  he  no  arbitrary 
rule  of  bondage,  but  rather  a  charter  and  instru- 
ment of  liberty  (Ps.  cxix.). 

The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  duty 
of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Pss. 
xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).  They  also  indirectly  enforce 
the  duty  of  love,  even  to  our  enemies  (I's.  vii.  4, 
XXXV.  1.3,  cix.  4).  On.  the  other  hand  they  impre- 
cate, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  judgments  of 
God  on  transgressors.  Such  imprecations  are  lev- 
elled at  transgressors  as  a  body,  and  are  uniformly 
uttered  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  willful  persist- 
ence in  e\il,  in  which  case  the  overthrow  of  the 
sinner  Ijecomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  uprooting 
of  sin.  They  are  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  any 
efforts  to  lead  sinners  individually  to  repentance. 
[Psalms  Imprecatory,  Amer.  ed.] 

This  brings  us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  faith  of  the 
psalmists  in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men 
according  to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xx.xvii.,  &c.).  They 
generally  expected  that  men  would  receive  such 
recompense  in  great  measure  during  their  own 
lifetime.  Yet  they  felt  withal  tliat  it  was  not  then 
complete:  it  perpetuated  it.self  to  their  children 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  2.5,  cix.  12,  &c.)\  and  thus  we  find  set 
forth  in  the  Psalms,  with  sufficieTit  distinctness, 
though  in  an  unmatured  and  consequently  imper- 
ffect  form,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  after  death. 

5.  Prophetical  Character  of  the  Psalms.  —  The 
moral  struggle  between  godliness  and  ungodliness, 
so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Psalms,  culminates,  in 
Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  God  upon  earth.  It  only  remains  to  show  that 
the  Psalms  themselves  definitely  anticipated  this 
culmination.  Now  there  are  in  the  Psalter  at 
least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest  evidently 
centres  in  a  person  distinct  from  the  speaker,  and 
which,  since  they  cannot  without  violence  to  the 
language  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah, 
may  be  termed  directly  and  exclusively  Messianic. 
We  refer  to  Pss.  ii.,  xlv.,  ex.;  to  which  may  per- 
haps be  added  Ps.  Ixxii. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood, 
in  their  prophetical  significance,  absolutely  alone 
among  the  rest:  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  Ps.  ii. 
forms  part  of  the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  the 
Psalter,  and  would,  as  such,  be  entirely  out  of 
^lace,  did  not  its  general  theme  virtually  extend 
itself  over  those  which  follow,  in  which  the  inter- 
est generally  centres  in  the  figure  of  the  supphant 
or  worshipper  himself.  And  hence  the  impossi- 
bility of  viewing  tlie  psalms  generally,  notwith- 
standing the  historical  drapery  in  which  they  are 
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outwardly  clothed,  as  simply  the  past  de\otions  of 
the  historical  David  or  the  historical  Israel.  Other 
arguments  to  the  same  effect  are  furnished  by  the 
idealized  representations  which  many  of  them  pre- 
sent; liy  the  outward  points  of  contact  between 
their  language  and  the  actual  earthly  career  of  our 
Saviour;  by  the  frequent  references  made  to  them 
both  by  our  Saviour  Himself  and  by  the  Evangel- 
ists; and  by  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the  Jews, 
as  evidenced  in  several  passages  of  the  Targum. 
There  is  yet  another  circumstance  well  worthy  of 
note  in  its  bearing  upon  this  subject.  Alike  in 
the  earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Psalter, 
all  those  psalms  which  are  of  a  personal  rather 
than  of  a  national  character  are  marked  in  the 
superscriptions  with  the  name  of  David,  as  pro- 
ceeding either  from  David  himself  or  from  one  of 
his  descendants.  It  results  from  this,  that  while 
the  Davidic  psalms  are  partly  personal,  partly  na- 
tional, the  Levitic  psalms  are  uniformly  national. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  exist  only  in  appearance: 
thus  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  although  couched  in  the  first  per- 
son singular,  is  really  a  prayer  of  the  Jewish  faith- 
ful against  the  Assyrian  invaders ;  and  in  Pss.  xlii., 
xliii.,  it  is  the  feelings  of  an  exiled  company  rather 
than  of  a  single  individual  to  which  utterance  is 
given.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  those  psalm- 
ists who  were  types  of  Christ  by  external  office 
and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  piety,  that  were 
charged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  before- 
hand, in  Christ's  own  name  and  person,  the  .suffer- 
ings that  awaited  him  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow.  The  national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed 
also  prospective;  but  in  general  they  anticipate 
rather  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  those  of  C'hrist  Himself. 

We  amiex  a  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  the 
Psalms  which  are  in  anywise  quoted  or  embodied 
in  the  N.  T. :  Ps.  ii.  'l,  2,  7,  8,  9,  iv.  4,  v.  9, 
vi.  3,  8,  viii.  2,  4-6,  x.  7,  xiv.  1-3,  xvi.  8-11,  xviii. 
4,  49,  xix.  4,  xxii.  1,  8,  18,  22,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  1, 
xxxi.  5,  xxxii.  1,  2,  xxxiv.  8,  12-16,  20,  xxxv.  9, 
xxxvi.  1,  xxxvii.  11,  xl.  6-8,  xli.  9,  xliv.  22,  xlv. 
6,  7,  xlviii.  2,  li.  4,  Iv.  22,  Ixviii.  18,  Ixix.  4,  9,  22. 
23,  2.5,  Ixxv.  8,  Ixxviii.  2,  24,  Ixxxii.  6,  Ixxxvi.  9! 
Ixxxix.  20,  xc.  4,  xci.  11,  12,  xcii.  7,  xciv.  11,  xcv. 
7-11,  cii.  25-27,  civ.  4,  cix.  8,  ex.  1,  4,  cxii.  9,  cxvi. 
10,  cxvii.  1,  cxviii.  6,  22,  23,  25,  26,  cxxv.  5,  cxl.  3. 
6.  Literatiire.  —  The  list  of  Jewish  commenta- 
tors on  the  Psalter  includes  the  names  of  Saadiah 
(who  wrote  hi  Arabic),  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
Kinichi.  Among  later  performances  that  of  Sfonio 
(t  1550)  is  highly  spoken  of  (rqn-inted  in  a  Eurth 
Psalter  of  1804);  and  special  mention  is  also  due 
to  the  modern  German  translation  of  Mendelssohn 
(t  1786),  to  which  again  is  appended  a  comment 
by  Joel  Bril.  In  the  Christian  Church  devotional 
familiarity  with  the  Psalter  has  rendered  the  num- 
ber of  commentators  on  it  immense;  and  in  mod- 
ern times  even  the  number  of  p^i^ate  translations 
of  it  has  been  so  large  as  to  preclude  enumeration 
here.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  Theodoret  is  the 
best  commentator,  Chrysostom  the  best  homilist, 
on  the  Psalms:  for  the  rest,  a  catena  of  the  Greek 
comments  was  formed  by  the  Jesuit  Corderius.  In 
the  West  the  jjithy  expositions  of  Hilary  and  the 
sermons  of  Augustine  are  the  main  patristic  helps. 
A  list  of  the  chief  mediseval  comments,  which  are 
of  a  devotional  and  mystical  rather  than  of  a  crit- 
ical character,  will  be  found  in  Neale's  Commentary 
(vol.  i.  1800),  which  is  mainly  derived  from  them, 
and  favorably  introduces  them  to  modern  English 
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readers.  Later  Roman  Catholic  laborers  on  the 
Psalms  are  Genebrard  (1587),  Aijflliu.s  (IG06), 
Bellariuitie  (1617),  Lorinus  (1611)),  ;ind  Do  Muis 
(1650):  the  valuable  critical  coniiiieiitary  of  the 
last  named  has  been  reprinted,  RC^-'umpanied  by 
the  alile  preface  and  terse  annotations  of  iiossuet. 
Among  the  Keformers,  of  whom  Luther.  Zwinirle, 
Bueer,  and  Calvin  all  applied  themselves  to  the 
Psalms,  Calvin  naturally  stands,  as  a  commentator, 
preeminent.  Of  subsequent  works  those  of  Geier 
(1008)  and  Venema  (17tl-2,  &c.)  are  still  held  Iti 
some  repute;  while  Hosenmiiller's  ScIk  It  i  i;ive,  of 
course,  the  substance  of  others.  The  modern  (ier- 
man  laborers  on  the  Psalms,  comnipnciiig  with  I)e 
Wette,  are  very  numerous.  Maurer  shines  as  an 
elegant  grammatical  critic:  Ewald  {Dic/ifer  des 
A.  B.  i.  and  ii.)  as  a  translator.  Hengstenbergs 
Commentary  holds  a  high  place.  'I'he  two  latest 
Commentaries  are  that  of  Hupfeld  (in  progress),  a 
work  of  high  philological  merit,  but  written  in 
strong  opposition  to  Hengstenberg,  and  from  au 
unsatisfactory  point  of  tiieological  view;  and  that 
of  Delitzsch  (1859-61)),  the  diligent  work  of  a 
sober-minded  theologian,  whose  previous  Synthnie 
ad  Pss.  illiistr.  u'n/or/icm  bad  been  a  valuaMe 
contribution  to  the  external  criticism  of  the  Psalms 
Of  English  works  we  may  mention  the  Paraphrase 
of  Hammond ;  the  devotional  ('onimentary  of  iSishop 
Home,  and  along  with  this  the  unpretending  but 
useful  Plain  Commentnry  recently  published ;  Mer- 
rick's Annotatiiins ;  Hishop  Horsley's  Translation 
and  Notes  (1815,  posthumous);  Dr.  Mason  Good's 
flhtoriccd  Outline,  and  also  his  Translation  with 
Notes  (both  posthumous;  distinguished  by  taste 
and  originality  rather  than  by  sound  judgment  or 
accurate  scholarship);  Phillips's  Text,  with  Com- 
mentary, for  Hebrew  students;  J.  Jebb's  Literal 
Transition  and  Dissertations  (1816);  and  lastly 
Thrupp's  Introduction  to  the  Psdins  (1860),  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  various  matters  treated  of  in  this  article. 
In  the  press,  a  new  translation,  etc..  by  Perowne, 
of  which  specimens  have  appeared.  A  catalogue 
of  commentaries,  treatises,  and  sermons  on  the 
Psalms  is  gi\en  in  "Darling's  Cyclop.  Biblio<jraph- 
ica  (subjects),  p.  374-5 1 4. 

7.  Psalter  of  Solomon.  —  Under  this  title  is 
extant,  in  a  Greek  translation,  a  collection  of  eigh- 
teen hymns,  evidently  modeled  on  the  canonical 
psalms,  breathing  Messianic  hopes,  and  forming  a 
favorable  specimen  of  the  later  popular  Jewish  lit- 
erature. They  have  been  variously  assigned  by 
critics  to  the  times  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Ewald.  Dillmaiin),  or  to  those  of  the 
rule  of  Herod  (Movers,  Delitzsch).  They  may  lie 
found  in  the  Codex  Pseudepiyraphus  V.  T.  of 
Fal.ricius.  J.  F.  T. 

*  (.)n  the  Psalter  of  Solomon  see  art.  Macca- 
bees, vol.  ii.  p.  1713  f.,  and  note  a,  p.  1714.  It 
is  best  edited  in  Hilgenfeld's  Messias  Judworum, 
Lips.  1861).  A. 

*  Ad'/itionnl  Literature,  —  The  followitig  are  the 
latest  critical  works  on  the  Psalms:  De  Wette, 
Conimentar  iilier  die  Ps(dnien,  1811;  5'''  Aufl.  von 
G.  Haur,  1856.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  in  Psidnios, 
1831,  Claus,  Beitrcif/e  zur  Krit.  und  F.xeg.  der 
Psilmen,  1831,  Noyes,  A  new  Translation  of  the 
Book  of  Psdnix,  with  an  Introduction,  1831 ;  3d  ed. 
1867.  Keil,  Siebzif/  nu.ir/ew.  Psalnien  aus;ielegt, 
1834-5.  Hitzig.  Die  Psilmen,  hist.  krit.  Commen- 
tar,  1835-6;  Die  Psilmen,  nebersetzl  u.  ausi/ele(/t, 
1863-5  (a  new  work),    Maurer,  Psnlmi  (comment, 
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crit.  vol.  iii.),  1838.  Ewald,  Die  Psalmen  erkldrl, 
1839;  3'>-  ,4.usg.  1866.  Dursch,  Kin  allgem.  Coni^ 
ment.  ilber  die  Psalmeyi  des  A.  T.,  1842.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Conimentir  iiber  die  Psalmen,  1842-7; 
2'e  Aufl,  1849-52;  Eng,  trans.,  3  vpls.  Edinb.  1857. 
Tholuek,  Uebtrsetzuny  undAuskguny  der  Psalmen, 
1843;  Eng.  trans.,  Phila.  1858,  Vaihinyer,  Die 
Psalmen  metr.  uhersetzt  und  erkldrt,  1845.  De- 
litzsch, Symholce  ad  Psalnws  illustrandos  isayoyi- 
cce,  1846.  Phillips,  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  loith 
crit.  exeyet.  and  phil.  commentwy,  1846,  Len- 
gerke.  Die  fiinf  Bdcher  der  Psdmen,  1847,  Al- 
exander, The  Psalms  translated  and  explained, 
1850.  Olshausen,  Die  Psalmen  erkldrt  (Exeget, 
Handb.  14t«;r  Th,),  1853.  Hupfeld,  Die  Psalmen 
uljersetzt  und  ausyeleyf,  1855-62;  2'«  Aufl.  von 
Riehm,  1867-9,  Reinke  (Cath.),  Die  messian. 
Psdmen,  Einl.,  Grumltext  u.  Uebers.,  nebst  einem 
phil.-krit.  u.  hist.  Comm.,  1857-9.  Delitzsch, 
Commentar  iiber  den  Psalter,  1859-60;  Die 
Psalmen,  neue  Ausarbeituny  (Bibl.  Com,  4'erTh.), 
1867.  Thrupp,  Emendations  07i  the  Psalms 
(.lournal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil.),  1860,  Van 
Ortenberg,  Zur  Textkritik  der  Psalmen,  1861, 
Bijhl,  Zwblf  Messianische  Psalmen,  1862.  Kamp- 
hausen,  Die  Psalmen  (Bunsen's  Bil)elwerk),  1863, 
Perowne,  The  Book  of  Psalms,  a  new  Translation, 
with  Introductions  and  Notes  expl.  and  crit., 
1804-8;  2d  ed.  (in  press,  1869).  Wordsworth, 
The  Book  of  Psalms,  1867.  The  Psalms  chrcmo- 
loyically  arranyed;  an  amended  version,  loith 
hist,  introductions  and  exphin.  notes,  by  Four 
Friends,  Lond.  1867.  Ehrt,  Abfassunyszeit  und 
Ahschluss  des  Psalters,  1869.  Moll,  Die  Psalter, 
Ite  Hiilfte  (Lange's  Bibehoerk,  liter  Th.).  1809. 
Barnes,  Notes  crit.  exjA.  and  pi-act.  on  the  book  of 
P.falms,  3  vols.  1869.  Didhani,  A  new  Transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  ;  Part  I.,  Pss.  i.-xxv.,  1869. 
Conant,  The  Psalms,  revised  version,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  occasional  notes  (in  press,  1869). 

T.  J.  C. 
*  PsAi.MS,  Ijiprecatory,  The  psalms  desig- 
nated under  this  title  are  those  in  which  the  author 
is  supposed  to  invoke  curses  upon  hia  enemies,  and 
for  the  gratification  of  a  vindictive  spirit  to  delight 
in  their  sufttirings.  Entire  psalms  usually  classed 
as  imprecatory  in  this  sense  are  xxxv.,  Iviii.,  lix., 
kix.,  and  cix.,  all  of  which  bear  strong  marks  of 
the  authorship  of  David,  Pnrts  of  other  psalms 
have  also  been  classed  as  imprecatory:  Ps,  iii,  3, 
7,  ix.  2-4,  xviii.  37-43,  xvi.  7-11.  xxxvii,  12-15, 
Iii,  5-7,  Iv.  9,  15,  and  23,  kiii.  9-11,  Ixiv,  7-9, 
cxxxv.  8-12,  cxxxvii,  7-9.  Among  the  strongest 
passages  in  which  this  maledictory  spirit  is  said  to 
appear  are  the  following :  — • 

"  Set  thou  a  wiclced  man  over  him. 
And  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand. 
When  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him  be  condemned, 
And  let  his  prayer  become  sin  "  (cix,  6,  7), 

"  Let  his  children  be  fiitherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow , 
Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabonds  and  beg. 
Let  the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he  hath. 
And  let  strangers  spoil  his  labor  "  (cix.  9-11). 

(Of  a  later  date)  — 

"  0  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed, 
Happy  sli»ll  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee 

As  thou  hast  served  us. 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh 
And  dasheth  thy  little  ones  again.st  the  stones  " 

(cxxxvii   8,  9). 
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It  is  undeniable  that  these  and  such  expressions  in 
the  Psalms  have  been  a  source  of  ii;rief  and  perplex- 
ity to  the  Christian,  while  they  have  furnished  oc- 
casion for  cavil  and  scoffing  to  the  skeptical.  Vari- 
ous theories  have  been  proposed  for  explaining  the 
language  so  as  to  remove  this  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  so  called  imprecations  are  simply  predictions  of 
the  evil  whicii  is  likely  to  befall  the  wicked.  But 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  original  does  not  warrant 
such  a  view:  the  imprecation  is  expressed  by  the 
forms  of  the  verb  (imperative  as  well  as  future)  em- 
ployed in  Hebrew  for  uttering  a  wish  or  prayer. 
This,  moreo^■er,  is  a  timid  way  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty.  It  is  better  at  once  to  admit  the  appar- 
ent inconsistency  between  this  s[)irit  of  the  I'salms 
and  that  of  the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ, 
and  then  inquire  what  explanation  can  be  given  of 
it.  Within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted, 
we -can  only  glance  at  some  of  the  leading  consid- 
erations. 

(i.)  In  the   first   place   it  has    been    said    that 
the  duty  of  forgiving   and  loving  our  enemies  is 
not  distinctly  taught  in  the  0.  T.,  and   that  Da- 
vid therefore  is  not  to  be  expected  to  rise  above  the 
standard  of  duty  and  character  of  the  dispensation 
to  which  he  belonged.     But  we  must  reply  to  this 
that  David  was  not  ignorant  of  this  requisition  ;  for 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  condemned  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  enjoined  the  requiting  of  evil  with  good. 
In  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5,  we  read  (as  correctly  translated): 
"  If  thou  seest  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going 
astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring   it   back  to   him. 
When  thou  seest  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
lyuig  under  its  burden,  thou  shalt  forbear  to  leave 
him:  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  loose  it."     So  in 
Lev.  xix.  18 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any 
grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people;  but  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighlior  as  thyself;  "  Prov.  xxiv.  17, 
18 :  "  Kcjoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth ;  and 
let   not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  stunibleth; 
lest  the   Lord  see  it,  and  it  displea.se  Him  "  (see 
also  ver.  29);  and  xxv.  21,  22:  "  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink :  dor  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  his   head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward 
thee.''     Not  only  so,  but  David  himself  recognized 
this  obligation,  and,  as  all  admit,  was  certainly  in 
his  general  conduct  a  remarkable  example  of  pa- 
tience under  multiplied  wrongs  and  of  magnanimity 
to  his  foes  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  (see  iiijhi). 
(ii.)  Some  would  regard  the  psalms  here  under 
consideration  as  historical  in  their  character,  and 
not  strictly  preceptive  or  didactic.    That  is,  they  are 
the  records  of  facts,  and  hence  express  the  actual  feel- 
ings of  the  writers,  just  as  the  biography  of  good 
men  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  relates  other  acts 
of  such  men,  of  the  character  of  which  the  reader  is 
left  to  jud!:;e  according  to  his  own  standard  of  \ntity 
and    morality.       If  inspired  men  may  do  things 
which  are  wrong,  they  may  utter  words  which  are 
selfish,  or  passionate,  or  resentful,  and  yet  not  for- 
feit their  character  for  general  uprightness  or  their 
claim  in  other  respects  to  confidence  as  religious 
teachers.     It  is  precisely  this  fidelity  with   which 
the  Scriptures  record  the  acts  and  feelings  of  men 
who  usually  were  eminent  servants  of  Uod,  sup- 
pressing nothing,   palliating    nothing,   that,  more 
than    any    ingenious    defense   of    apologists,    has 
given  to  the  Bible  its  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
world.    This  perfect  truthfulness  makes  an  irresist- 
ible appeal.     With  wonderful   wisdom   the   Bible 
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does  not  present  to  us  for  a  model,  the  piety  of  the 
saint  or  angel,  liut  piety  in  its  human  development, 
struggling  with  sins,  temptations,  difficulties;  not 
the  highest  form  of  religion,  but  the  highest  form 
which  man  can  understand.  The  failings  of  David, 
JMoses,  and  I'eter  have  benefited  the  Church  as 
well  as  the  unblemished  correctness  of  Joseph  and 
Daniel.  The  experience  of  any  one  takes  hold  of 
us,  when  his  real  feelings,  good  and  bad,  are  honestly 
told.  They  are  so  much  like  our  own  that  we  sym- 
pathize with  him.  They  interest  intensely  each 
successive  generation  of  mankind,  for  ■'  one  touch 
of  nature  makes  us  all  akin."  Tiie  wonder  and 
beauty  of  these  compositions  is  that  they  are  a 
glass  through  which  we  see  nature  exactly;  they 
give  a  Shakespearian  picture  of  all  the  moral  work- 
ings of  the  heart.  The  Psalmist  does  not  select 
his  best  feelings  for  exhibition  and  hold  his  bad 
ones  in  the  shade,  but  all  ideas  and  emotions  are 
gi\-en  just  as  they  are.  Kev.  Albert  Barnes  admits 
an  element  of  truth  in  this  explanation,  and  Dr. 
Tholuck  distinctly  holds  that  a  personal  feehng  has 
occasionally  mixed  itself  with  David's  denunci- 
ations of  the  wicked.  Hengstenberg  objects  to 
such  a  view  that  it  invalidates  the  character  of  the 
Bsahns  as  a  normal  expression  of  only  such  acts 
and  feelings  as  Cod  must  approve. 

(ill.)  In  the  third  place,  it  is  undeniable  that 
some  critics  have  greatly  exaggerated  this  charge  of 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  David.  In  reality 
very  few  of  the  Psalms  have  with  any  appearance 
of  truth  incurred  this  censure.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  psalms,  Stanley  (Lectures  on  tite  Jew- 
ish Church,  ii.  170)  singles  out  only  four  as  marked 
illustrations  of  this  spirit.  With  reference  to  these, 
or  others  which  may  be  classed  with  these,  we  are 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  vehemence  ofori- 
enlnl  expression  ag  compared  with  our  own  habits 
of  thought  and  language.  It  is  a  maxim  in  litera- 
ture that  an  author  is  to  be  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  his  own  age  and  time,  not  by  the  standard 
of  our  own.  This  is  a  simple  principle  of  justice 
readily  granted  to  all  authors,  and  due  certainly  to 
the  Biblical  authors  as  well  a8_.others.  An  honest 
effort  to  understand  the  imprecatory  psalms  re- 
quires that  we  study  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  David  lived,  and  the 
circumstances  of  David  at  the  moment  when  he 
uttered  the  imprecations.  To  understand  an  au- 
thor, we  must  with  pains  and  study  reach  the  au- 
thor's exact  point  of  view.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  real  meaning  of  the  man  and  the  color 
given  to  that  meaning  I)y  his  education  and  habits 
of  thought.  A  \'ery  little  study  shows  us  that  He- 
brew poetry  partakes  of  the  intenseness  of  oriental 
temperament.  The  Oriental  expresses  in  the 
language  of  strong  passion  the  same'  meaning 
which  to  the  European  appears  to  be  the  dictate  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  If  the  European  says 
that  God  loves  men,  the  Asiatic  propliet  expresses 
the  same  idea  by  a  phrase  w'hich  is  almost  ama- 
tory; "Thy  Maker  is  thine  husband;"  "  As  the 
bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy 
God  rejoice  over  thee.'"  Now  the  sentiments  of 
indignation  are  expressed  with  the  same  hyperbole. 
If  the  Euro])ean  merely  says  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  wicked,  the  Oriental  means  the  same 
thing,  but  expresses  it  by  saying:  — 

"  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  ven- 
geance, 
Ue  shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked." 
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When  the  Psahiiist  utters  a  denunciation  which  to 
us  seems  terrific,  lie  may  have  intended  onlj-  to  ex- 
press a  phvin  thought  with  ordinary  vigor.  A  gen- 
erous and  certainly  a  thorough  examiner  will  take 
the  genius  of  the  age  and  of  the  man  for  the  back- 
ground of  his  criticism  upon  the  man's  production ; 
he  will  criticise  poetry  as  poetry,  and  Oriental  I'oe- 
try  as  a  department  of  the  art,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate in  itself;  he  will  not  complain  because  in  the 
poetry  of  Isaiah  there  are  found  some  expressions 
which  would  not  be  pertinent  to  a  demonstration 
of  Euclid,  nor  will  he  expect  to  find  in  Homer  the 
same  style  of  expression  which  he  looks  for  in  Sir 
William  Hamilton. 

(iv.)  Another  consideration  which,  if  not  rightly 
understood,  will  confuse  the  reader  of  these  psalms, 
is  that  their  author  identifies  the  enemies  of  God 
with  his  own  enemies.  The  spirit  of  David  is  well 
expressed  in  his  own  words:  "  Do  I  not  hate  them, 
O  Lord,  that  hate  thee?  I  hate  them  with  perfect 
hatred;  I  count  them  mine  enemies;"  or,  in  the 
colder  language  of  Solomon :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  to  hate  evil:  pride,  and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil 
way,  and  the  froward  mouth  do  I  hate."  Even 
Catilhie  had  insight  enough  to  say,  '•  An  identity 
of  wishes  and  aversions,  this  alone  is  true  friend- 
ship; "  "  and  such  was  the  friendship  between  David 
and  Jehovah.  So  close  was  the  union  between  Da- 
vid and  his  Master  that  intuitively  David  assailed 
the  Lord's  enemies  as  his  own.  The  truth  is  that 
David's  personal  attitude  towards  his  enemies  was 
different  from  that  of  any  other  warrior  in  history. 
The  cause  of  God  was  placed  in  his  hands  obviously 
and  directly.  He  was  called  upon  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Jeho\ah  against  the  heathen  without  and 
the  house  of  Saul  within  the  Jewish  kingdom.  He 
had  the  wrongs  of  Jehovah  as  well  as  his  own  to 
requite,  and  in  requiting  the  wrongs  of  Jehovah  he 
probably  lost  sight  of  his  own  altogether.  During 
his  youth,  spies  in  the  employ  of  Saul  were  around 
him  continually,  and  often  was  he  pursued  by  a 
band  of  furious  and  blood-thirsty  men,  who,  by  ex- 
terniin<ating  him,  hoped  to  extinguish  the  cause  of 
God  altogether.  He  was  situated  like  the  English 
statesman  who  in  an  attack  upon  himself  sees  the 
crown  and  government  to  be  really  aimed  at. 
Hence  the  terrilile  strength  of  David's  retort.  He 
replied  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  whom  he 
represented.  His  zeal  for  God  spent  itself  in  a 
tempest  of  fury  upon  God's  enemies.  It  was 
when  he  felt  God's  honor  to  be  insulted  that  he 
rose  to  a  loftiness  of  vengeance  all  his  own,  and 
prayed :  — 

<4  That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine 
enemies. 
And  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  in  the  same." 

Unless  we  rise  to  this  view,  we  are  left  to  suppose 
that  'David  left  the  vast  responsiliility  of  defending 
God's  earthly  honor,  for  the  little  work  of  redress- 
ing his  personal  wrongs.  The  elevation  of  his  char- 
acter above  such  a  motive  is  evident  from  his  spar- 
ing the  chief  of  his  enemies  when  he  had  him  in 
his  power,  and  from  tlie  generous  eloquence  of  his 
lamentation  when  that  enemy  fell.  David's  real 
feeling  towards  his  enemies  he  expresses  thus  (Ps. 
jLxxv.  12,  i;3):  — 

'■  They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good  ; 

My  soul  is  made  desolate  (orphaned)  ; 


«  "  Nam  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle,  ea  demum 
firma  amicitia  est  "  (Sallust,  Catiline,  20,  4). 
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But  as  for  me,  when  they  v.ere  sick, 

My  clothing  was  sackcloth. 
I  afflicted  my  soul  with  fasting. 
And  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own  bosom." 

David  also  wrote  (Ps.  Ixix.  24) :  — 
"  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them, 
And  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  them.'" 

But  in  the  one  case  he  spoke  of  his  own  enemies, 
and  in  the  other  case  of  the  enemies  of  God,  as  he 
shows  in  the  very  next  verse:  — 

"  For  they  persecute  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten, 
And  they  talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
wounded." 

(v.)  These  considerations  prepare  the  way  for 
the  main  explanation  of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms. 
Tliey  express  the  sense  of  outraged  justice.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice 
must  have  its  rebound.  There  are  times  when  for- 
bearance ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  when  Heaven  en- 
courages men  to  express  the  pent-up  indignation 
of  their  hearts.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  God 
intends  that  the  saints  shall  bear  all  the  Inquisi- 
tions, Saint  Bartholomews,  Smithfield  fires  (jf  the 
enemy  in  total  silence.  If  man  is  liable  to  oppres- 
sion, he  is  also  gifted  with  resistive  powers,  and  of 
those  powers  the  spirit  of  God  only  invigorates 
the  proper  use.  The  grace  wliich  makes  men  free 
from  sin,  makes  them  free  from  the  earthly  tyrant, 
and  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  real  force  which  in- 
spires men  to  resist  oppression  with  the  pen  and 
the  sword.  David  was  the  Milton  and  the  Crom- 
well of  his  time.  With  dauntless  courage  and 
determination  he  fought  the  e.arthly  battles  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  English  poet  caught  the  echo  of  his 
lyre,  when  he  sang,  — 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whofe  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 

The  wicked  man  is  not  merely  the  foe  of  the  one 
whom  he  injures;  he  is  the  common  enemy  of 
all  mankind.  While  the  judge  and  the  execu- 
tioner are  engaged  in  punishing  him,  they  may 
be  cheered  in  their  work  by  the  prayer  of  the 
Christi.an  and  the  song  of  the  i}oet.  Any  govern- 
ment would  be  justly  derided  which  showed  itself 
unable  or  unwilling  to  punish  at  the  proper  time. 
Based  upon  this  irrepressible  instinct  of  human 
nature,  we  rise  to  survey  the  vast  field  of  revealed 
doctrine,  and  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  Imprecatory 
Psalms  is  no  morbid  or  inconsistent  sentiment  of 
the  Bible;  but  if  that  spirit  is  necessary  to  a  natural 
government,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  a  perfect 
revelation.  From  a  low  moral  standpoint  these 
psalms  seem  to  be  an  irregular  part  of  the  Bible ; 
they  take  their  place  with  poise  and  beauty  in  the 
great  scheme  when  we  rise  sufficiently  high  to  see 
the  whole  of  it.  If  the  main  purpose  of  God's 
mind  is  love  to  the  universal  good,  its  alternate 
expression  is  denunciation  of  evil.  It  is  but  a  nar- 
row spirit  which  condeuuis,  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  Psalms,  that  resistance  to  evil,  which  goes  forth 
from  the  throne  of  God  to  form  all  that  is  manly 
in  human  nature,  and  around  which  every  other 
sentiment  of  the  Bible  is  adjusted. 

(vi.)  Nearly  every  book  of  the  Scriptures  h.as  a 
form  of  denouncing  sin,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  Pentateuch  denounces  by  the  severity  of  its 
laws  against  tlie  wicked  man ;  it  gives  that  view  of 
sin  wiiich  is  peculiar  to  the  lawgiver's  mind.  The 
historical  liooks  of  the  Bilile  do  not  denounce  sin, 
but  they  quietly  show  its  eflects.    In  the  iiidividuaJ 
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case  they  show  that  a  bad  character  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  loss  of  all  resources,  and,  gen- 
erally spealiinij,  with  a  miserable  end.  In  the  case 
of  a  nation,  they  show  that  its  guilt  is  closely  con- 
nected with  its  enslavement;  for  after  sin  has 
mastered  the  national  character,  the  government 
soon  loses  all  vigor  and  cohesion,  and  the  sword  of 
the  tyrant  rapidly  presses  through  the  breach  which 
sin  has  made  in  the  rampart  of  public  virtue.  This 
part  of  the  Bible  pictures  sin  as  it  is  seen  fiom  the 
historic  standpoint.  The  prophets  denounce  sin 
in  a  manner  more  rhetorical  and  direct,  and  the 
imprecations  of  David  are  gentle,  compared  with 
the  anathemas  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Hosea. 
If  our  Saviour  had  uttered  no  imprecations,  those 
of  David  could  certainly  be  questioned;  but  He  did 
utter  them  with  a  scope,  duration,  and  intensity  of 
meaning  which  David  never  knew,  for  the  greater 
the  being  the  greater  is  his  power  to  destroy.  'I'lie 
very  gentleness  of  the  Saviour's  character  prevents 
any  suspicion  that  He  could  have  been  influenced 
by  private  resentment,  and  gives  an  indescribable 
air  of  truth  and  justice  to  his  threatenings.  Now 
why  is  it  that  in  a  few  songs  of  David  the  same 
spirit  is  so  much  condemned  V  We  answer  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  an  anibiijuity  in 
the  object  of  David'.s  imprecation.  In  his  case, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  his  own  enemies  were  tlie 
same  persons,  and  the  Psalmist  is  accused  of  at- 
tacking those  as  his  own  enemies,  wliile  there  is 
overwhelming  reason  to  believe  he  attacked  them 
only  as  the  enemies  of  God.  It  is  prolialily  this 
circumstance  alone  which  has  confuseil  the  mind 
of  the  good,  and  exposed  the  Psalmist  to  the  charge 
of  vindictiveness. 

(vii.)  The  revealed  word  is  reflected  in  man's 
experience,  and  we  remark  finally  that  the  events 
of  history  continually  give  the  Imprecatory  Psalms 
new  meaning.  Experience  is  their  best  interpreter. 
When  the  cause  of  truth  is  borne  down  for  the 
moment,  when  the  wicked  o])pose,  and  the  good 
man  is  anxious,  and  the  time-server  is  silent  and 
afraid,  then  the  soul,  heated  by  persecution,  is  pre- 
pared to  grasp  the  spirit  of  tlie  Imprecatory  Ps.alms. 
In  the  palace  of  God's  truth  these  psalms  hang 
like  a  sword  upon  the  wall:  in  times  of  peace  we 
make  idle  criticisms  upon  its  workmanship  and  idle 
theories  as  to  its  use;  sound  the  trumpet  of  dan- 
ger, and  we  instinctively  grasp  it  —  it  is  all  that 
we  have  between  us  and  death.  In  the  day  of 
prosperity  these  ])salms  seem  useless,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  affliction  they  are  luminous;  as  a  piece  of 
fireworks  has  no  prouiinence  in  the  day-time,  but 
it  is  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  the  night. 
There  are  tin;es  when  the  Christian  is  not  to  blame 
for  having  the  spirit  of  these  psalms,  but  he  would 
deserve  the  contempt  of  mankind  if  lie  failed  to 
have  it.  Resentment  becomes  the  holiest  of  in- 
stincts when  it  resents  the  proper  object.  The 
spirit  of  the  prophet  is  not  dead,  who  was  asked, 
"  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry?  "  and  he  answered, 
"I  do  well."  With  -wonderful  wisdom  the  Bible 
provides,  not  only  for  man's  present,  but  for  his 
future  emergencies,  as  the  earth  is  stored  with  mine 
after  mine  which  successive  ages  shall  open.  These 
psalms  have  a  "  springing  and  germinant  fultill- 
ment;  "  every  throe  and  struggle  of  humanity  com- 
ments upon  them,  and  each  generation  of  mankind 
penetrates  further  into  their  meaning.  Think  not 
that  any  trutli  is  useless;  the  rolling  wheel  of  time 
shall  at  length  come  upon  it. 

Such  13  a  brief  view  of  these  celebrated  composi- 
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tions.  Truthful  in  delineating  the  human  neari, 
Asiatic  in  the  exuberance  of  their  diction,  mark- 
ing the  unity  of  their  author's  mind  with  God,  they 
furnish  an  expression  of  that  majestic  spirit  of 
resistance  to  evil,  which,  planted  by  God  in  the  hu- 
man bosom,  is  expressed  with  increasing  clearness 
as  God's  revelation  is  disclosed,  and,  deriving  new 
power  from  every  crisis  of  human  experience,  looks 
forward  with  augmented  confidence  to  a  day  of  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  over  all  enemies. 

The  following  writers  on  this  subject  may  be 
mentioned :  Hengstenberg,  Die  Psilmen,  iv.  299- 
305.  Tholuck,  Ui^hersttzimg  u.  Aiislejjunr)  der 
Psalmei),  §  4  (transl.  by  J.  I.  Mombert).  Hupfeld, 
Die  Psdlintn,  iv.  431  f.  The  article  Psnlmen  by 
Delitzsch  in  Herzog's  Real- Kiicyk.  xii.  290,  and 
«/.,  by  Wunderlich  in  Zeller's  Bihl.  Worterb.  ii. 
295  f.  Perowne,  The  Psalms  of  Dnrid^  Introd. 
Ixxii.,  and  on  Ps.  Ixix.  Isaac  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Ut~ 
brew  Poetry,  pp.  210-217  (N.  Y.,  1862).  B.  B. 
Edwards,  Imjyrecnliuns  in  the  Scriptnres,  in  his 
Life  and  Writings,  by  E.  A.  Park,  ii.  364  ff.  Prof. 
J.  J.  Owen,  Jiiiprecalory  Psalms,  in  the  Bibl. 
Sacra,  xiii.  551-563.  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  Lnfyreca- 
tory  Psnlms,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xix.  165-210. 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
Introd.  §  6  (1869).  W.  E.  P. 

PSALTERY.  Tlie  psaltery  was  a  stringed 
instrument  of  music  to  accompany  the  voice.     The 

Hebrew  ^5-?i  nebel,  or  75??  iiebel,  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  in  all  passages  where  it  occurs, 
except  in- Is.  v.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  marg. ;  Am. 
V.  23,  \i.  5,  where  it  is  translated  viol,  following 
the  (icneva  Version,  which  has  riole  in  all  cases, 
except  2  Sam.  vi.  5;  1  K.  x.  12  ("psaltery");  2 
Esdr.  X.  22;  Ecclus.  xl.  21  ("  psalterion ");  Is. 
xxii.  24  ("musicke");  and  Wisd.  xix.  18  ("in- 
strument of  musike").  The  ancient  viol  was  a 
six-striiiged  guitar.  "  Viols  had  six  strings,  and 
the  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on  the  finger- 
board by  frets,  as  in  the  guitars  of  the  present 
day  "  (Chappell,  Pop.  Mus.  i.  246).  In  the  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  He'nrew  word  is 
rendered  "  kite."  This  instrument  resembled  tlie 
guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone,  "  being  larger, 
and  having  a  convex  back,  somewhat  lilie  the  ver- 
tical section  of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  a  pear.  ...  It  had  virtually  six  strings, 
because,  although  the  number  was  eleven  or  twelve, 
five,  at  least,  were  doubled;  the  first  or  treble, 
being  sometimes  a  single  string.  The  head  in 
which  the  pegs  to  turn  the  strings  were  inserted, 
receded  almost  at  a  right  angle  "  (Chappell,  i.  102). 
These  three  instruments,  the  psaltery  or  sautry,  the 
viol,  and  the  lute,  are  frequently  associated  in  the 
old  English  poets,  and  were  clearly  instruments  re- 
sembling each  other,  though  still  different.  Thus 
in  Chaucer's  Flower  and  Leaf  337,  — 

"  And  before  hem  went  minstreles  raanj-  one, 
As  harpes,  pipes,  titles,  and  sautry ; '' 

and  again  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  iv.  356 :  — 

"  The  trembling  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  Vhe  viol 

best." 

The  word  psaltery  in  its  present  form  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  for  it  occurs  in  the  unmodified  form  psal- 
terion in  two  passages  of  the  Gen.  Version  (1560). 
Again,  in  North's  I'lutarch  (Them.  p.  124,  ed. 
1695)  we  read  that  Themistocles,  "  being  mocked 
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.  .  .  hy  some  that  had  studied  hunianitie,  and 
other  liberal!  sciences,  he  was  driuen  for  reuen<;e 
and  his  owne  defence,  to  aunswer  with  greate  and 
stoiite  words,  saying,  that  in  deed  he  could  no 
skill  to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  violl,  nor  to  play  of  a 
psnlkrum ;  but  if  they  did  put  a  citie  into  his 
hands  that  was  of  small  name,  weake,  and  litle, 
he  knew  wayes  enoutch  how  to  make  it  noble, 
strong,  and  great.''  The  (ireek  v/zaArvj^ioi/,  from 
which  our  word  is  derived,  denotes  an  instrument 
played  with  the  fingers  instead  of  a  jilectruni  or 
quill,  the  verb  \^d\K^iv  being  used  (liur.  Bncch. 
784),  of  twanging  the  bowstring  (comp.  i|/aA.jitot 
T<^|a)f,  Eur.  /o«,  173).  But  it  only  occurs  in  tiie 
LXX.  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nehcl  or  nebd 
in  Neh.  sii.  27,  and  Is.  v.  12,  and  in  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms,  except  I's.  Ixxi.  22  (i^aAjUc^s), 
and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2  (Kiddpa),  while  in  Am.  v.  23,  vi. 
6,  the  general  term  opyauov  is  employed.  In  all 
other  cases  vd^Ka  represents  nebel  or  nebel.  These 
various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at 
the  time  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  was  made, 
there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the  Hebrew 
instrument  with  any  known  to  the  translators. 
The  rendering  vd^Ka  commends  itself  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  the  Greek  word  with  the  He- 
brew. Josephus  appears  to  have  regarded  them  as 
equivalent,  and  his  is  the  only  direct  evidence  upon 
the  point.     He  tells  us  [Ant.  vii.  12,  §  3)  that  the 

difference  between  the  Kivvpa  (Heb.  T^33,  cinnor) 
and  the  vdSKa  was,  that  the  former  had  ten  strings 
and  was  played  with  the  plectrum,  the  latter  had 
twelve  notes  and  was  played  with  the  hand.  Forty 
thousand  of  these  instruments,  he  adds  {Ant.  viii. 
3,  §  8),  were  made  hy  Solomon  of  electrum  for  the 
Temple  choir.  Rashi  (on  Is.  v.  12)  says  that  the 
nebd.  had  more  strings  and  pegs  than  the  ciiuior. 
That  nabla  was  a  foreign  name  is  evident  irom 
Strabo  (x.  471),  and  from  Athenaeus  (iv.  175), 
where  its  origin  is  said  to  be  Sidonian.  Beyond 
this,  and  that  it  was  a  stringed  instrument  (Ath. 
iv.  175),  played  by  the  hand  (Ovid,  Art.  Am. 
iii.  327),  we  know  nothing  of  it,  but  in  these  facts 
we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  nnbln 
and  nebel  are  the  same;  and  that  the  nnbln  and 
ps'tllerlun  are  identical  appears  from  the  Glossary 
of  Philoxenus,  where  nablio^-^d\ry\s,  and  mt- 
blizo=:\f/dK\w,  and  from  Suidas,  who  makes  ps'd- 
terion  and  wiul%  or  nnbla,  synonymous.  Of  the 
psaltery  among  the  Greeks  there  appear  to  have 
been  two  kinds.  The  tttj/ctij,  which  was  of  I'er- 
sian  (Athen.  xiv.  63G)  or  I>ydian  {ibid.  635) 
origin,  and  the  fxayd^is.  The  former  had  only 
two  (.\then.  iv.  183)  or  three  (ibkl.^  strings; 
the  latter  as  many  as  twenty  (.\then.  xiv.  034), 
though  sometimes  only  five  {ibid.  637).  They 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  the  same,  and  were  evi- 
dently of  the  same  kind.  Both  Isidorus  {de  Origg. 
iii.  21)  and  Cassiodorus  {Proif.  in  Psnl.  c.  iv. ) 
describe  the  psaltery  as  triangular  in  shape,  like 
the  (ireek  A,  with  the  sounding-board  above  the 
strings,  which  were  struck  downwards.  The  lat- 
ter adds  that  it  was  played  with  a  plectrum,  so  tliat 
he  contradicts  Josephus  if  the  psaltery  and  nebel 
are  really  the  same.  In  this  case  .losepiuts  is  the 
rather  to  be  trusted.  St.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  xxxii. 
[xxxiii.])  makes  the  position  of  the  sounding  board 
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the  poijit  in  which  the  cithara  and  psaltery  differ 
in  the  former  it  is  below,  in  the  latter  above  the 
strings.  His  language  implies  that  both  were  played 
with  the  plectrum.  The  distinction  between  the 
cithara  and  psaltery  is  observed  by  Jerome  {ProL 
in  Ps(d.).  From  these  conflicting  accounts  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ijositively  with  what  instrument 
the  nebel  of  the  llelirew  exactly  corresponded.  It 
was  probably  of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in 
his  note  on  Is.  xxii.  24,  differing  from  each  other 
both  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and 
the  number  of  the  strings.  In  illustration  of  the 
descriptions  of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  drawings  from  Egyptian  mu- 
sical instruments  given  by  Sir  Gard.  Wilkinson 
{Anc.  Eg.  ii.  280,  287),  some  one  of  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  iiebel.<^  Munk  {Pales- 
tine, plate  16,  fi^s.  12,  13)  gives  an  engraving  of 
an  instrument  which  Niebuhr  .saw.  Its  form  i.s 
that  of  an  inverted  delta  placed  upon  a  round  box 
of  wood  covered  with  skin. 

Tlie  Hehel  'dsor  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xcii.  3  [4],  cxliv.  9) 
appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  psaltery 
kind  which  had  ten  strings,  and  was  of  a  trapezium 
shape,  according  to  some  accounts  (Forkel,  Gesch. 
d.  Mas.  i.  133).  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  cl.  3)  says 
the  vebd  had  ten  holes.  So  that  he  must  have 
considered  it  to  be  a  kind  of  pipe. 

From  the  fact  that  nebel  in  Hebrew  also  signifies 
a  wine-bottle  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  term,  when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument,  de- 
notes a  kind  of  bagpipe,  the  old  English  cor7iainutc, 
Fr.  cornemuse ;  but  it  seems  clear,  whatever  else 
may  he  oliscure  concerning  it,  that  the  nehel  was  a 
stringed  instrument.  In  the  Mishna  {Celim,  xvi. 
7)  mention  is  made  of  a  case  ('n>i'^=  6r)Kr])  in 
which  it  was  kept. 

Its  first  appearance  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T. 
is  in  coimection  with  the  "  string  "  of  prophets  who 
met  Saul  as  they  came  down  from  the  high  place 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  Here  it  is  clearly  used  in  a  re- 
ligious service,  as  again  (2  .Sam.  vi.  5;  1  Chr.  xiii. 
8),  when  David  brought  the  ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearim.  In  the  Temple  band  organized  by  David 
were  the  players  on  psalteries  (1  Chr.  xv.  16,  20), 
who  accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  28).  They  ]ilayed  when  the  ark 
was  brought  into  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12) ;  at  the 
thanksgiving  for  Jehoshaphat's  victory  (2  Chr.  xx. 
28);  at  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25),  and  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  they  were  rebuilt  by  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  xii.  27).  In  all  these  cases,  and  in 
the  passages  in  the  Psalms  where  allusion  is  made 
to  it,  the  psaltery  is  associated  with  religious  ser- 
vices (comp.  Am.  v.  23;  2  Itsdr.  x.  22).  But  it 
had  its  part  also  in  private  festivities,  as  is  evident 
from  Is.  v.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24;  Am.  vi.  5,  where 
it  is  associated  with  banquets  and  luxurious  in- 
dulgence. It  appears  (Is.  xiv.  11)  to  have  had  a 
soft  plaintive  note. 

The  psalteries  of  David  were  made  of  cypress 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solomon  of  algum  or 
ahnug-trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  11).  Among  the  instru- 
ments of  the  band  which  played  before  Neljuchad- 
nezzar's  golden  image  on  the  plains  of   Dura,  we 

again  meet  with  the  psaltery  ('J"'"irn3^5,  Dan.  iii. 


o  Abrab.<im  de  Port,i-Leone,  the  author  of  Shilte 
Hngsibborim  (c.  5),  identifies  the  nehul  witli  the  Ital- 
.an  liuto.  the  lute,  or  rather  with  the  particular  kind 


called  tinlo  cfiitarronato  (the  Germ,  mandoline),  the 
tliirteen  .strings  of  which  were  of  gut  or  sinew,  and 
were  struck  with  a  quill. 
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5,  10,  15;  ]''"1t33p2,  jJesanterm).  The  Chaldee 
word  appears  to  be  merely  a  modification  of  the 
Greek  xO'XTvpiov-  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  word    is   singular  in  Gesenius  (T/ies.  p. 

1116),  the  termination  ^^"  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  -lou-  '  W.  A.  W. 

[PTOLEM^'US,  in  A.  v.]  PTOL'EMEE 

and  PTOLEME'US(nToAe;uaros:  PUdemmis). 

I.  "The  son  of  Dorvnienes  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  38:  2 
Mace.  iv.  45;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  Gl),  a  courtier  who 
possessed  great  influence  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
He  was  induced  by  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause  of 
Menelaus  (2  Mace.  iv.  45-50);  and  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  iti  forcing  the  Jews  to  aposta- 
tize (2  INIacc.  vi.  8,  according  to  the  true  reading) 
When  Judas  had  successfully  resisted  the  first  as- 
saults of  the  Syrians,  Ptoletny  took  part  in  the 
great  expedition  which  Lysiiis  organized  against 
him,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Emmaus  (b.  c. 
IGG),  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  personal  fortunes 
in  the  campaign  (1  Mace.  iii.  38). 

2.  'J"he  son  of  Agesarchus  (Ath.  vi.  246  C), 
a  Megalopolitan,  surnamed  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  12), 
who  was  governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority 
of  Ptol.  Fhilometor.  'J"his  office  he  discharged 
with  singular  fidelity  (Polyb.  xxvii.  12);  but  after- 
wards he  deserted  the  I'^gyptian  service  to  join  An- 
tiochus Iqjiphanes.  Me  stood  Jiigh  in  the  favor  of 
Antiochus,  and  received  from  him  the  government 
of  Phoenicia  and   Cosle-Syria  (2  Mace.  viii.  8,  x. 

II,  12).  On  the  accession  of  Ant.  Eu])ator,  liis 
conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Jews  brought  him 
into  suspicion  at  court.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
government,  and  in  consequence  of  his  disgrace  he 
poisoned  himself  c.  b.  c.  1G4  (2  iMacc.  x.  13). 

Ptol.  ]Macron  is  commonly  identified  with  Ptol. 
"the  son  of  Dorymenes,"  and  it  seems  likely  from 
a  comparison  of  1  Mace.  iii.  38  with  2  Mace.  viii. 
8,  9,  that  they  were  confused  in  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  war.  But  the  testimony  of  Athenaeus 
distinctly  separates  the  go\ernor  of  Cyprus  from 
"the  son  of  Dorymenes"  by  his  parentage.  It  is 
also  doubtful  whether  Ptol.  Macron  had  lett  Cyprus 
as  early  as  b.  c.  170, 'when  "the  son  of  Doryme- 
nes" was  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  45),  though  there 
is  no  authority  lor  the  common  statement  that  he 
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gave  up  the  island   into  the  hands  of  Antiochus, 
who  did  not  gain  it  till  b.  c.  168. 

3.  The  son  of  Abuljus,  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  and,  being  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  district  of  Jericho,  formed  the  design  of  usurp- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Judaea.  With  this  view  he 
treacherously  murdered  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons. 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  7,  §4;  8, 
§  1,  with  some  variations);  but  Johannes  Hyrcanus 
received  timely  intimation  of  his  design,  and 
escaped.  Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged  him  in  his 
stronghold  of  Dok,  Init  in  consequence  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Sabliatical  jear,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Cotylas,  prince  'of  Phila- 
delphia (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  1 ). 

4.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lysima- 
chus,  the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.  xi.). 
[Lysiaiachus  1.]  B.  F.  W. 

PTOLEM^'US  (in  A.  V.  PTOL'OMEE 
and  PTOLEME'US  —  nroAe^aws,  "  the  war- 
like," ■7rT($Ae^os  =  7rdAe;U05),  the  dynastic  names 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt.  The  name,  which 
occurs  in  the  early  legends  (II.  iv.  228;  Paus.  x.  5). 
appears  fiist  in  the  historic  period  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  became  afterwards  very 
frequent  among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  his 
conquests. 

I'or  tlie  civil  history  of  the  Ptolemies  the  student' 
will  find  am]tle  references  to  the  original  authori- 
ties in  the  articles  in  the  Dictionnry  of  Biography, 
ii.  581,  etc..  and  in  Pauly's  Re<il-Kncyclopddie. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  in  its  religious 
aspects  has  been  already  noticed.  [Alexandria; 
DispEKSiON.]  A  curious  account  of  the  literary 
activity  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus  is  given  — by  Simon 
de  Magistris  —  in  the  Apologia  sent.  Pat.  de  LXX. 
■Vers.,  appended  to  Daniel  sec.  LXX.  (Komae, 
1772),  but  this  is  not  always  trustworthy.  More 
complete  details  of  the  history  of  the  Alexandrine 
Libraries  are  given  by  Ritschl,  Die  Akxnndri- 
nisclien  Bibliothekcn,  Breslau,  1838;  and  Parthey, 
Das  Alexandr.  Mtiseum,  Berlin,  1838. 

The  following  table  give^  the  descent  of  the 
royal  line  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  Biblical 
history.  B.  F.  W. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
1.  PTOLEivLffics  I.  SOTER  (SOU  of  Lagus),  C.  B.  c.  323-285. 


Arsmoe  =  2.  Ptol.  II.  Phuadelphhs  (b.  c.  285-247)  =  3.  Arsinoe. 


4.  Ptol.  III.  Euergetes  I.  (b.  c.  247-222). 


5-  Berenice  =  Antiochus  II. 


6.  Ptol.  IV.  Philopatob  (b.  c.  222-205)  =  7.  Arsinoe. 


8.  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  205-181)  =  Cleopatra  (d.  of  Antiochus  M.). 


9.  Ptol.  VI.  PmLOJiETOa        10.  Ptol.  VII.  Euergetes  II.  (Physcon)  =  11.  Cleopati-a. 
(B.  c.  181-146)  B.  c.  171-146-117)  =  (2)  Cleopatra  (14). 

=  Cleopatra  (11). 


(12.)  Cleopatra  13    Ptol.  Eupator.  14.  Cleopatra.  15.  Ptol.  VIII  Soteb  H. 

=  Ale.\.  P-ilas.  (B.  c.  117-81). 

=  Demetrius  II. 


PTOLEM^XJS  I. 

PTOLEM^'US  I.  SOTER,  known  as  the 
son  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  heen  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Philip,  lie  distinguished  himself  greatly  during 
the  campaigns  of  xMexander;  at  whose  death,  lore- 
seeing  the  necessary  subdivision  of  the  empire,  he 
secured  for  himself  the  go\ernment  of  Kgypt,  where 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  the  loundations  of  a 
kingdom  (H.  C.  32-3).  His  policy  during  the  wars 
of  the  succession  was  mainly  directed  towards  the 
consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not  to  wide  con- 
quests. He  maintained  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  Perdiccas  (b.  c.  321),  iind  Demetrius  (n.  v.  312), 
and  gained  a  precarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Phde- 
nicia.  Ill  li.  c.  307  he  sufti^red  a  very  severe  defeat 
at  sea  off  Cyprus  from  Antigonus,  but  successfully 
defended  Kgypt  against  invasion.  After  the  final 
defeat  of  Antigonus,  b.  c.  301,  he  was  obliged  to 
concede  the  del)atable  provinces  of  I'hcEnicia  and 
Coele-Syria  to  Seleucus ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign  his  only  important  acliieveinent  abroad 
was  the  recovery  of  Cyprus,  which  he  permanently 
attached  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy  (b.  c.  2J5). 
He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son  I'tol.  II. 
Philadelphus,  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  B.  c.  283. 

Ptol.  Soter  is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel 
(xi.  6)  as  one  of  tliosa  who  should  receive  part  of 
the  empire  of  Alexander  when  it  was  "divided  to- 
ward the  four  winds  of  heaven."  '■^TJ/e  kiiuj  of 
the  south  [Egypt  in  respect  of  Juda'a]  shail  lie 
stron;/ ;  undone  of'  his  princes  [Seleucus  Nicator, 
shall  be  strong]  ;  and  he  [Seleucus]  shall  be  strong 
above  him  [Ptolemy],  nnd  have  dominion."  Seleu- 
cus, who  is  here  mentioned,  fled  from  Babylon, 
where  Antigoiuis  sought  his  life,  to  Eg3pt  in  b.  c. 
316,  and  attached  himself  to  Ptolemy.  At  last 
the  decisive  victory  of  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301),  which  was 
mainly  gained  by  his  services,  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  an  empire  which  was  greater  than  any 
other  held  by  Alexander's  successors;  and  "/;« 
dominion  was  n  ijreat  dominion  "   (Dan.  I.  c.y^ 


Ptolemy  I.,  King  of  Egypt. 

Pentadrachm  of  Ptolemy  I.  (Alexandrian  talent).  Obv. 

Head    of    king,    r.    f.,    bound    with    fillet.        Rev. 

nXOAEMAIOY   SP-THPOS.    Eagle,    1.,     on   tbun- 

derbolt.     (Struck  at  Tyre.) 

In  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Syria,  probably 
B.  c.  320,  Ptolemy  treaciierously  occupied  .Terusa- 
lem  on  the  Sabbath,  a  fact  which  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  heathen  historian  Agathareides  ("/). 
.Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  22;  Ant.  xii.  1).  He  carried 
away  many  Jews  and  Samaritans  captive  to  Alex- 
andria; but,  aware  probably  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  in 
the  event  of  a  Syrian  war,  he  gave  them  the  full 


a  Jerome  {nd   Dan.  1.  c.)  very  strangely  refers  the 

atter   clauses  of    the    verse    to    Ptol.  Philadelphus, 

whose  empire  surpassed  that  of  his  father."     The 
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privileges  of  citizenship  in  tlie  new  city.  In  the 
campaign  of  Uaza  (b.  c.  312)  he  reaped  the  fruita 
of  his  liberal  policy;  and  many  Jews  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  Egypt,  though  the  colony  was  from 
the  first  disturbed  iiy  internal  dissensions  (Joseph, 
rtjj  aboce  ;  Ilecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  1.  c). 

B.  F.  W. 

PTOLEM^'US  II.  PHILADEL'- 
PHUS,  the  youngest  son  of  Ptol.  I.,  was  made 
king  two  years  before  his  death,  to  confirm  the 
irregular  succession.  The  conflict  lietween  Egypt 
and  Syria  was  renewed  during  his  reign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas. 
"  Bnt  in  the  end  (f  years  they  [the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt]  joined  themselves  together  [in  friend- 
ship]. For  the  /cinr/s  dauyhler  of  the  sotith  [Ber- 
enice, the  daughter  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus]  came  [as 
bride]  to  the  kini/  of  the  north  [Antiochus  II.],  to 
make  an  aijreemenl"  (Dan.  xi.  6).  The  unhappy 
issue  of  this  marriage  has  been  noticed  already 
[Antiochus  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  11.5];  and  the  political 
e\ents  of  tlie  reign  of  Ptolemy,  who,  howe\er,  re- 
tained possession  of  the  disputed  provinces  of 
Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  offer  no  further  points 
of  interest  in  connection  with  Jewish  history. 

In  other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a 
critical  epoch  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  as  it 
was  for  the  intellectual  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  liberal  encouragement  which  Ptolemy 
bestowed  on  literature,  and  science  (following  out 
in  this  the  designs  of  his  father)  gave  birth  to 
a  new  school  of  writers  and  thinkers.  The  critical 
faculty  was  called  forth  in  place  of  the  creative,  and 
learning  in  some  sense  supplied  the  place  of  origi- 
nal speculation.  Eclecticism  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  concurrence  and  comparison  of  dog- 
mas; and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Jew,  who  was 
now  become  as  true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the 
Greek,  should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of 
opinions.  The  origin  and  influence  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  LXX.  wiU  be  considered  in  another 
place.  [Septuagint.]  It  is  enough  now  to  ob- 
serve the  greatness  of  the  consequences  involved  in 
the  union  of  Greek  language  with  .Jewish  thought. 
From  this  time  the  Jew  was  familiarized  with  the 
great  types  of  Western  literature,  and  in  some  de- 
gree aimed  at  imitating  them.  Ezechiel  (6  tup 
'lov'SaiKwv  rpaywBiwv  TrotrjTTjs,  Clem.  Alex.  Str. 
i.  23,  §  155)  wrote  a  drama  on  the  suliject  of  the 
Exodus,  of  which  considerable  fragments,  in  fair 
iambic  verse,  remain  (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  28,  29; 
Clem.  Alex.  /.  c),  though  he  does  not  appear  tc 
have  adhered  strictly  to  the  laws  of  classical  com- 
position. An  elder  Philo  celebrated  Jerusalem  in 
a  long  hexameter  poem  —  Eusebius  quotes  the  l^th 
book — of  which  the  few  corrupt  lines  still  pre- 
served (luiseb.  Preep.  Ev.  ix.  20,  24,  28)  convey 
no  satisfactory  notion.  Another  epic  poem,  "  on 
the  Jews,"  was  written  by  Theodotus;  and  as  the 
extant  passages  (Euseb.  Prcap.  Ev.  ix.  22)  treat  of 
the  history  of  Sichem,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  was  a  Samaritan.  The  work  of  Ahistobulus' 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  was  a  still  more  im- 
portant result  of  the  combination  of  the  old  faith  with 
(ireek  culture,  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  later 
allegories.  And  while  the  Jews  appropriated  the 
fruits  of  Western  science,  the  Greeks  looked  towards 


whole  tenor  of  the  passage  requires  the  contrast  of 
the  two  kingdoms  on  which  the  fortunes  of  Judtea 
hung. 
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the  East  with  a  new  curiosity.  The  histories  of 
Berosus  and'  Manetho  and  Hecatjeus  opened  a 
world  as  wide  and  novel  as  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander. The  legendary  sibyls  were  taiii^ht  to  speak 
in  the  lannuage  of  the  prophets,  'i'he  name  of 
Ofpheus,  which  was  connected  with  the  first  rise 
of  Greek  polytheisni,  gave  sanction  to  verse;*  which 
set  forth  nobler  views  of  the  Godhead  (Kuseb. 
Prcep.  Ev.  xiii.  VI,  (fee).  Even  the  most  famous 
poets  were  not  free  from  interpolation  (Ewald, 
Gesc/i.  iv.  297,  mite).  Everywhere  the  intellectual 
approximation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  was  growint;; 
closer,  or  at  least  more  possible.  The  later  specific 
forms  of  teaching  to  which  this  syncretism  of  East 
and\  West  gave  rise  have  been  already  noticed. 
[4LEXANDKIA,  vol.  i.  pp.  G4,  t!5.]  A  second  time 
and  in  a  new  fashion  Egypt  disciplined  a  people 
of  God.  It  first  impressed  upon  a  nation  the  firm 
imity  of  a  familj-,  and  then  in  due  time  reconnected 
a  matured  people  with  the  world  from  which  it  had 
been  called  out.  B.  F.  W. 


Ptolemy    II. 
Octodraclim  of  Ptolemy  11.     Obv.  AAEA-tflN.   Busts 
of    Ptolemy   II.    and   Ar.sinoe,   r.        Rev.     ©EDN. 
Busts  of   Ptolemy  1.  and  Berenice,  r. 

PTOLEM^'US     III.      EUEK'GKTES 

was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptol.  Philad.  and  brother  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  The  repudia- 
tion and  murder  of  his  sister  furnished  him  with 
an  occasion  for  invading  Syria  (c.  b.  c.  240).  He 
"  stoud  vp,  a  brnncli  out  <if  Iter  stock  [sprung  from 
the  same  parents]  in  I/is  [lather's]  estate ;  and  set 
himself  at  [the  head  of  ]  his  army,  and  came  ayniiist 
the  fortresses  of  the  kiny  of  the  north  [.\ntiochus], 
and  dealt  aijaivst  them  and  prevailed  "  (Dan.  xi. 
7).  He  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  Antioch, 
and  then  eastwards  to  Babylon,  but  was  recalled  to 
Egypt  by  tidings  of  seditions  which  had  broken 
out  there.  His  success  was  brilliant  and  complete. 
"  lie  carried  captive  into  I'.'jypt  the  c/ods  [of  the 
conquered  nations]  with  their  molten  images,  and 
with  their  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  "  (Dan. 
xi.  8).  This  capture  of  sacred  trophies,  which  in- 
cluded the  recovery  of  images  taken  from  Egypt  by 
Carabyses  (Jerome,  ad  he),  earned  for  the  king 
the  name  F.uergetes —  "  Benefactor  "  ■ —  from  the 
superstitious  E£;y[>tiaiis,  and  was  specially  recorded 
in  the  inscriptions  which  he  set  up  at  Adule  in 
memory  of  his  achievements  (Cosmas  Ind.  ap. 
Clint.  F.  H.  382  note).  After  his  return  to  Egypt 
(cir.  n.  c.  743 )  he  suffered  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  to  fall  again  under  the  power  of 
Seleucus.  But  tlie  attempts  which  Seleucus  made 
to  attack  Egypt  terminated  disastrously  to  him- 
self. He  first  collected  a  fleet  which  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  a  storm;  and  then,  "  as  if  by 
some  judicial  infatuation,"  "  Ae  came  against  the 
realm  of  the  king  of  the  south  and  [being  defeated] 
returned  to  his  oion  land  [to  Antioch]  "  (Dan.  xi. 
9;  Justin,  xxvii.  2).     After  this  Ptolemy  ^^  desisted 
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some  years  from  [attacking]  the  king  of  the  north  " 
(Dan.  xi.  8),  since  the  civil  war  between  Seleucua 
and  Antiochus  Hierax,  which  he  fomented,  secured 
him  from  any  further  Syrian  invasion.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  I'tolemy  seems  to  have 
been  spent  chiefly  in  developing  the  resources  of 
tlie  empire,  which  he  raised  to  tiie  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.  His  policy  towards  the  Jews  was 
similar  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  on  his  occu- 
pation of  S}Tia  he  "  offered  sacrifices,  after  the 
custom  of  the  Law,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  suc- 
cess, in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  added  gifts 
wortliy  of  his  victory  "  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  5).  The 
famous  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Joseph  the 
son  of  Tobias  obtained  from  him  the  lease  of  the 
revenues  of  Judsea  is  a  striking  illustration  both  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  influence 
of  individual  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4).    [Onias.J 

B.  W.  W. 


Ptolemy  III. 
Octodraclim  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Egyptian  talent).     Obv. 
Bust    of  king,    r.,    wearing   radiate  diadem,    and 
carrying      trident.        Rev.     BA2IAEJi2    IITOAE- 
MAIOY.  '  Radiate    cornucopia. 

PTOLEM^'US    IV.    PHILOP'ATOR. 

After  the  death  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  the  line  of  the 
Ptolemies  rapidly  degenerated  (Strabo,  xvi.  32,  13, 
p.  798).  Ptol.  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  to  the  last  degiee  sensual,  effemi- 
nate, and  debased.  But  externally  his  kingdom 
retained  its  power  and  splendor;  and  when  circum- 
stances forced  him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself 
showed  ability  not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  de- 
scription of  the  campaign  of  Kaphia  (b.  c.  217)  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  gives  a  vivid  description  of  his 
character.  "  The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Ce- 
raunus  and  Antiochus  the  (Jreat]  were  stirred  vj) 
and  assembled  a  multitude  of  great  fm^ces;  and  one 
of  them  [Antiochus]  came  and  overflowed  and 
passed  through  [even  to  Pelusium,  Polyb.  v.  62]  ; 
and  he  returned  [from  Seleucia,  to  which  he  had 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce,  Polyb.  v.  66] ;  and 
they  [.\ntiochus  and  Ptolemy]  were  stirred  up 
[in  war]  even  to  his  [Antiochus']  fori7-ess.  And 
the  king  of  the  south  [Ptol.  Philopator]  was  moved 
with  chidtr,  and  came  forth  and  fought  with  him 
[at  Baphia]  ;  and  he  set  fn-th  a  great  midtitude  ; 
and  the  multitude  was  given  into  his  hand  [to  lead 
to  battle].  And  the  multitude  raised  itself  [proudly 
for  the  conflict],  and  his  heart  ivas  lifted  up,  and 
he  cast  doivn  ten  thousands  (cf.  Polyb.  v.  80);  but 
he  was  not  vigorous  "  [to  reap  tlie  fruits  of  his 
victory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12;  cf.  S  Mace.  i.  1-5).  After 
this  decisive  success  Ptol.  Philopator  visited  the 
nei<:hboring  cities  of  Syria,  and  among  others  Je- 
rusalem. After  offering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
in  the  Temple  he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 
A  sudden  paralysis  hindered  his  design;  but  when 
he  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  determined  to  inflict 
on  the  Alexandrine  Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  dis- 
appointment.    In  this,  however,  he  was  again  hia- 
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dered;  iind  eventually  he  confirmed  to  fheni  the 
full  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before.  [-3 
JMaccabkhs.]  The  recklessness  of  his  reign  was 
further  marked  by  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
native  Egyptians  against  their  Greek  rulers  (I'olyb. 
V.  107).  This  was  put  down,  and  Ptolemy,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  gave  himself  up  to  un- 
bridled excesses.  He  died  IJ.  c.  20.5,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  child,  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old  (.Jerome, 
ad  Dm.  xi.  10-12).  B.  F.  W 
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Ptolemy  IV. 
Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (Egyptian   talent).  Obv- 
Bust   of  king,  r.,  bound  with  fillet.       Rev.   IITOA- 
EMAIOY  *IA0nAT0P02        Eagle,  1-,  oa    thun- 
derbolt.    (Struck  at  Tyre.) 

PTOLEMY  US  V.  EPIPH'A?^ES.  The 
reign  of  Ptol.  I'^piphanes  was  a  critical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had  for  some 
time  divided  the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture  in 
the  struggles  which  marked  his  minority.  I'he  Syr- 
ian faction  openly  declared  for  Antiocluis  the  Great, 
when  he  advanced  on  his  second  expedition  against 
Egypt;  and  the  Jews,  who  remained  faithfid  to  the 
old  alliance,  fled  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers,  where 
Onias,  the  rightful  successor  to  the  high-priesthood, 
not  long  afterwards  established  the  temple  at  Le- 
ontopolis.«  [O.NIAS.]  In  the  strong  language 
of  Daniel,  "  The  robbers  of  the  ptople  exulted 
tliemselces  to  establish  the  vision  "  (Dan.  xi.  1-1)  — 
to  confirm  by  the  issue  of  their  attempt  the  truth 
of  the  propiietic  word,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
forward  unconsciously  the  establishment  of  the 
heaverdy  kingdom  which  they  sought  to  anticipate. 
The  accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  confusion  of  a 
disputed  regency  furnished  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  foreign  invasion.  "  Many  stood  xip  ayaindthe 
king  of  the  soiilk"  under  Antiochus  the  Great 
and  Philip  III.  of  .Macedonia,  who  formed  a  league 
for  the  dismemlierment  of  his  kingdom.  "  So  the 
king  of  the  north  [Antiochus]  came,  and  cast  up 
a  mount,  and  took  the  most  fenced  city  [Sidon, 
to  which  Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  had  tied : 
Jerome,  ad  /oc],  and  the  arms  of  the  south  did 
iwt  withstand'''  [at  Paneas,  B.  c.  198,  where  Anti- 
ochus gained  a  decisive  victory]  (D.an.  xi.  14,  15). 
The  interference  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  re 
gents  had  turned  for  help,  checked  Antiochus  in  his 
career;  but  in  order  to  retain  the  provinces  of  C'cele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judsea,  which  he  had  recon- 
quered, really  under  his  power,  while  he  seemed  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  fiomans,  who 
required  them  to  be  surrendered  to   Ptolemy,  "  he 


gave  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a 
young  maiden  "  [as  his  betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi. 
18).  But  in  the  end  his  policy  only  partially  sue. 
ceeded.  After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra was  consummated  (b.  c.  19-3),  Cleopatra  did 
^'' not  stand  (m  his  side,^'  but  supported  her  husband 
in  maintaining  the  alli.ance  witli  Pome.  The  dis- 
puted provinces,  however,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Antiochus;  and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the 
time  when  he  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  re- 
cover them  from  Seleucus,  the  unworthy  successor 
of  Antiochus,  b.  c.  181.  B.  F.  W. 


a  Jerome  ('I'l  Dan.  xi.  14)  places  the  flight  of  Onias 
to  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Leooto- 
polis  in  the  reign  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  But  Onias  was 
still  a  youth  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  cir  B. 
I.  171. 

6  Others  reckon  only  tliree  campaigns  of  Antiochus 


Ptolemy  V. 
Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  V.    (Egyptian   talent).     Obv. 
Bust  of  king,   r.,  bound   with   fillet   adorned  with 
ears  of  wheat.  Rev.    BASIAEfiS   nXOAEMAIOY. 
Eagle,  1.,  on  thunderbolt. 

PTOLEM^'US    VI.    PHTLOME'TOR. 

On  the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  his  wife  Cleopatra 
held  the  regency  for  her  young  son,  Ptol.  Philo- 
metor,  and  preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she 
died,  B.  c.  173.  The  government  then  fell  into 
unworthy  hands,  and  an  atteuipt  was  made  to  re- 
cover Syria  (comp.  2  Mace.  iv.  21).  Antiochus 
E])iphanes  seems  to  have  made  tlie  claim  a  pretext 
for  invading  Egypt.  The  generals  of  Ptolemy  were 
defeated  near  Pelusium,  probably  at  the  close  of 
B.  c.  171  (Clhiton,  F.  FI.  iii.  319;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff.); 
and  in  the  next  year  Antiochus,  having  secured  the 
person  of  the  young  king,  reduced  almost  the  whole 
of  Egypt  (comp.  2  Jlacc.  v.  1).  Meanwhile  Ptol. 
Euergetes  11.,  the  younger  brother  of  Ptol.  Philo- 
metor,  assumed  the  supreme  power  at  Alexandria; 
and  Antiochus,  under  the  pretext  of  recovering  the 
crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexandria  in  b.  c. 

169.  By  this  time,  however,  his  selfish  designs 
v\ere  apparent:  the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and 
Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in 
the  arrangement  which  they  made.  But  while 
doing  so,  he  prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Egypt, 
and  was  already  approaching  .Alexandria,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  Roman  embassy  led  l)y  C.  Popillius 
Lrenas,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate, 
insisted  on  his  in)mediate  retreat  (b.  c.  168),  a 
command  which  the  late  victory  at  Pydna  made  it 
impossilile  to  disobey.'' 

These  campaigns,  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  visits  of  .\ntiochus  to  Jerusalem  in  b.  c. 

170,  168,  are  briefly  described  in  Uan.  xi.  25-30: 
"  He  [Antiochus]  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his 
courage  against  the  king  if  the  soidk  with  a  great 
army;  and  the  king  of  the  south  [Ptol.  Philometor] 
shall  be  stirred  up  to  battk'  with  a  very  great  and 
mighty  army;  but  he  shall  not  stand :  for  they 
[the  ministers,  as  it  appears,  in  whom  he  trusted] 

against  Egypt  la  171,  170,  168  (Grimm  on  1  Mace.  i. 
18).  Yet  the  campaign  of  169  seems  clearly  distin- 
guislied  from  those  in  the  years  before  aud  after : 
tliough  in  the  description  of  Daniel  the  campaigns  of 
170  aud  169  are  not  noticed  separately. 
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shdll  forecast  devices  nr/ninst  him.  Yea,  they  that 
feed  (f  the.  portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him, 
and  his  army  shall  mdl  away,  ami  many  shall  fall 
down  slain.  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be 
to  do  mischief  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one 
table  [Antioc-luis  shall  profess  falsely  to  inaintain 
the  cause  of  Philonietor  against  his  brother,  and 
Philonietor  to  trust  in  his  good  faith] ;  but  it  shall 
not  prosper  [tlie  resistance  of  Alexandria  shall  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  I^gypi]  ;  for  the  end  shall 
be  at  the  time  appointed.  Then  shall  he  [Antiochus] 
return  into  his  land,  and  his  heart  shall  be  ayainst 
the  holy  covenant;  and  he  shall  do  exploits,  and 
return  tc  his  oicn  land.  At  the  time  appointed  he 
shall  return  and  come  towards  the  south  ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  as  the  former  so  also  the  latter  time. 
[His  career  shall  be  checked  at  once]  for  the  ships 
of  Chittim  [comp.  Num.  xxiv.  2-1:  the  Roman  fleet] 
shall  come  against  him  :  therefore  he  shall  be  dis- 
mayed and  return  and  have  indignation  against 
the  holy  covenant.''' 


Ptolemy  VI. 
Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  VI.    (Egyptian  talent).     Obv. 
Head  of  king,  r.,  bound  with  fillet.     Rev.  IITOAE- 
MAIOY    "HAOMHTOPOS.     Eagle,  1.,  with  palm- 
branch,  on  thunderbolt. 
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fell  from  his  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died  within  a 
few  days  (1  Mace.  xi.  18),  b.  c.  145. 

Ptolemajus  Philonietor  is  the  last  king  of  Egypt 
who  is  noticed  in  sacred  history,  and  his  reign  was 
marked    also   by  the   erection    of   the    temple   at 
I.eontopolis.     The  coincidence  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  the  consecration   of  a  new  centre  of  worship 
placed    a   religious  as   well   as  a  political   barrier 
between    the    Alexandrine   and   Palestinian  Jews. 
Henceforth    the  nation   was  again   divided.     The 
history  of  the  temple  itself  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  even  in  its  origin  it  was  a  monument  of  civil 
strife.     Onias,   the   son  of  Onias   III.,"  who  was 
murdered  at  Antioch,  B.  c.  171,  when  he  saw  that 
he  w'as  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  high- 
priesthood  by  mercenary  intrigues,  fled  to  Egypt, 
either  shortly  after  his  father's  death  or  upon  the 
transference  of  the   oflice  to  Alcimus,  b.   c.    162 
(.loseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  7).     It  is  probable  that  his 
retirement  must  be  placed  at  the  later  date,  for  he 
was  a  child  (7ra?s,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1)  at  the 
time  of  his   father's   death,  and    he  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  actively  opposed  the 
Syrian  party  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1).  In 
Egypt  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king,  and  rose, 
with  another  Jew,  Dositheus,  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand.   In  this  office  he  rendered  important  services 
during  the  war  which  Ptol.  Physcon  waged  against 
his  brother;  and   he  pleaded   these  to  induce  the 
king  to  grant  bin)  a  ruined  temple  of  Diana  {rijs 
ayplus  Bov^dffTfCtis)  at  Leontopolis,  as  the  site  of 
a   temple,  which  he  proposed  to  build  "  after  the 
pattern  of  that    at  Jerusalem,   and   of  the  same 
dimensions."     His  alleged  object  was  to  unite  the 
Jews  in  one  body,  who  were  at  the  time  "  divided 
into  hostile  factions,  even  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
from  their  differences  in  religious  services  "  (Joseph. 


After  the  discomfiture  of  Antiochus,  Philonietor 
was  for  some  time  occupied  in  resisting  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  brother,  who  made  two  attempts 
to  add  Cyprus  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  which  was 
allotted  to  him.  Having  effectually  put  down  these 
attempts,  he  turned  his  attention  again  to  Syria. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  he 
seems  to  have  supported  Philip  against  the  regent 
Lysias  (comp.  2  Mace.  ix.  29).  After  the  murder 
of  Eupator  by  Demetrius  I.,  Philonietor  espoused 
the  cause  of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival  claimant  to 
the  throne,  because  Demetrius  had  made  an  attempt 
on  Cyprus;  and  when  Alexander  had  defeated  and 
slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the  overtures  which  he 
made,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage  (b.  c.  150  :  1  Mace.  x.  51-58).  But, 
according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  1,  10,  &c.,  the  alliance 
was  not  made  in  good  faith,  but  only  as  a  means 
towards  securing  possession  of  Syria.  According 
to  others,  Alexander  himself  made  a  treacherous 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Ptolemy  (comp.  1  Mace.  xi. 
10),  which  caused  him  to  tran.sfer  his  support  to 
Demetrius  II.,  to  whom  also  he  gave  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  taken  from  Alexander.  The  whole 
of  Syria  was  quirkly  subdued,  and  he  was  crowned 
at  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and  Asia  (1  Mace.  xi.  13). 
Alexander  made  an  effort  to  recover  his  crown,  but 
was  defeated  liy  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius, and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia. 
But  Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  bis  success.     He 


a  Josephus  in  one  place  (JS.  J.  vii.  10,  §  2)  calls 
him  "  the  son  of  Simon,"  and  he  appears  under  the 
same  name  in  Jewish  legends ;  but  it  seems  certain 


Ant.  xiii.  3,  §  1).  In  defense  of  the  locality  which 
he  chose,  he  quoted  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xix.  18, 
19),  who  spoke  of  "an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  according  to  one 
interpretation  mentioned  "  the  city  of  the  Sun  " 

(D)^nn  1^2?),  by  name.  The  site  was  granted 
and  the  temple  built:  but  the  original  plan  was 
not  exactly  carried  out.  Tlie  Nnos  rose  "  like  a 
tower  to  the  height  of  sixty  cubits  "'  (Joseph.  B.  ./. 
vii.  10,  §  3,  TTvpyifi  ■KapairKrio'iov  .  .  .  els  e^V' 
Kovra.  Trrix^i^  avfCTTT^Kora).  I  he  altar  and  the 
offerings  were  sinjilar  to  those  at  Jerusalem;  but 
in  place  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  was  "  a 
single  lamp  of  gold  suspended  by  a  golden  chain." 
The  service  was  performed  by  priests  and  Levites 
of  pure  descent;  and  the  temple  po!;sessed  consid- 
erable revenues,  which  were  devoted  to  their  sup- 
port and  to  the  adequate  celebration  of  the  divine 
ritual  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  10,  §  3;  Ant.  xiu.  3,  §  3). 
The  object  of  Ptol.  Philonietor  in  furthering  the 
design  of  Onias,  was  doubtless  the  same  as  that 
which  led  to  tlie  erection  of  the  "  golden  calves  " 
in  Israel.  The  Jewish  residents  in  Egypt  were 
numerous  and  powerful ;  and  when  Jerusalem  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  it  became  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  weaken  their  connection  with 
their  mother  city.  In  this  respect  the  position  of 
the  temple  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom 
was  peculiarly  important  (.lost,  Gesch.  d.  .Juden- 
thums,  i.  117).     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable 


that  this  was  a  mere  error,  occasioned  by  the  patro- 
nymic of  the  most  famous  Onias  (comp.  Herzfeld, 
Ge.srJ).  Jud.  ii.  557). 
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that  Oiiias  saw  no  hope  in  the  Hellenized  Judaism 
of  a  Syrian  province;  and  the  triuinpli  of  the  Mac- 
cabees was  still  unachieved  when  the  temple  at 
Leontopolis  was  founded.  The  date  of  tliis  event 
cannot  indeed  be  exactly  determined.  .Josephus 
says  {B.  ./.  vii.  10,  §  4)  that  the  temple  had  ex 
isted  "34.3  years"  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
cir.  A.  D.  71;  but  the  text  is  manifestly  corrilpt. 
Eusebius  [up.  Ilieron.  viii.  p.  ,507,  ed.  jMi'j;ne)  no- 
tices the  fliirht  of  Onias  and  Uie  building  of  the 
temple  under  the  same  year  (i?.  c.  1G2),  possil)ly 
from  the  natural  connection  of  the  events  without 
regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the  latter.  Some  time 
at  least  must  be  allowed  for  the  military  service  of 
Onias,  and  the  building  of  tlie  temple  may  perhaps 
be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with 
Ptul.  Physcon  (c.  is.  c.  154),  when  Jonathan  "  be- 
gan to  judge  the  people  at  Machmas"  (1  Mace.  ix. 
73).  In  Palestine  the  erection  of  this  second  tem- 
ple was  not  condenmed  so  strongly  as  might  have 
been  expected.  A  question  indeed  was  raised  in 
later  times  whether  the  service  was  not  idolatrous 
{Jems.  Joma  43  d,  np.  Jost,  Uescli.  d.  Judenlh.  i. 
119),  but  the  Mishna,  embodying  without  doubt 
the  old  decisions,  determines  the  point  more  favor- 
ably. "  Priests  who  had  served  at  Leontopolis  were 
forbidden  to  serve  at  Jerusalem ;  but  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  attending  the  public  services.''  "  A 
vow  might  be  discharged  rightly  at  Leontopolis  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  dis- 
charge it  at  the  former  place  only  "  {Mennch.  lOlt, 
a,  (ip.  Jost,  CIS  above).  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  new  temple  was  erected  were  evidently 
accepted  as  in  some  degree  an  excuse  for  the  irreg- 
ular worship.  The  connection  with  Jerusalem, 
though  weakened  in  popular  estimation,  was  not 
broken;  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  one 
Temple  remained  unchanged  for  the  devout  believer 
(Philo,  de  Mimitrch.  ii.  §  1,  &c.).  [Alexandria, 
vol.  i.  p.  63.] 

The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Leon- 
topolis was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  was 
formed  of  various  elements  and  at  different  times. 
The  settlements  which  were  made  under  the  Greek 
so\'ereigns,  though  the  most  important,  were  by  no 
means  the  first.  In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  many  "trusted  in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge 
there  (.ler  xliii.  6,  7);  and  when  Jeremiah  was 
taken  to  Tahpanhes,  he  spoke  to  '•  all  the  Jews 
which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at 
Migdol  and  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the 
country  of  Pathros  "  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  This  colony, 
formed  against  the  conmiand  of  God,  was  devoted 
to  complete  destruction  (.ler.  xliv.  27),  but  when 
the  connection  was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Persians,  acting  on  the  same  policy  as  the 
Ptolemies,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Egypt  to  keep  in  check  the  native  population. 
After  the  Return  the  spirit  of  commerce  must  have 
contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  emigrants; 
but  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  is  involved 
in  the  same  deep  obscurity  as  that  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  till  the  invasion  of  Alex.ander.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  colony;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  its  existence  is  an  important  consideration 
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in  estimating  the  possibility  of  Jewish  ideas  find-- 
ing  their  way  to  the  west.  Judaism  had  securerl 
in  old  times  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  thus 
the  first  installment  of  the  debt  was  repaid.  A 
preparation  was  already  made  for  a  great  work 
when  the  founding  of  Alexandria  opened  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Alexander,  according 
to  the  policy  of  all  great  conquerors,  incorporated 
the  conquered  in  his  armies.  Samaritans  (.foseph. 
Alii.  xi.  8,  §  6)  and  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  5; 
Heoat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  22)  are  mentioned 
among  his  troops;  and  the  traditio  is  probably 
true  which  reckons  them  among  the  first  settlers 
at  Alexandria  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  7;  c.  Ap. 
ii.  4).  Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  colony  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy;  and 
their  nund)ers  in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated 
by  the  statement  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §  1)  that 
Ptol.  Philadelphus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  The 
position  occupied  by  .loseph  (Joseph.  Aid.  xii.  4) 
at  the  court  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  I.,  implies  that  the 
Jews  were  not  only  numerous,  but  influential.  As 
we  go  onwards,  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  per- 
secution of  Ptol.  Philopator  bear  witness  at  least 
to  the  great  number  of  Jewish  residents  in  Egypt 
(3  Mace.  iv.  15, 17),  and  to  their  dispersion  through- 
out the  Delta.  In  the  next  reign  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  who  remained  fiiithfid  to  the 
Egyptian  alliance  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  from  the 
Syrian  rule  (comp.  Jerome  ad  Dun.  xi.  14,  who  is, 
however,  confused  in  his  account).  The  consid- 
eration which  their  leaders  must  have  thus  gained, 
accounts  for  the  raidi  which  a  Jew,  Aristobulus,  is 
said  to  have  held  under  Ptol.  Philometor,  as  "  tutor 
of  the  king"  (5(Sao-«aAoj,  2  Mace.  i.  10).  The 
later  history  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  has  been 
noticed  before  (vol.  i.  p.  63).  They  retained  their 
privileges  under  the  Romans,  though  they  were 
exposed  to  the  illegal  oppression  of  individual  gov- 
ernors, and  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  foreign  do- 
minion (Joseph.  B.J.  vii.  10,  §  1).  An  attempt 
which  was  made  by  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Palestine  to  create  a  rising  in  Alexandria  after  the 
destruction  'of  Jerusalem,  entirely  failed ;  but  the 
attem])t  gave  the  Romans  an  excuse  for  plundering, 
and  afterwards  (h.  c.  71)  for  closing  entirely  the 
temple  at  Leontopolis  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  10). 

B.  E.  W. 
PTOLEMA'IS  (nroAe^a-^  :  Ptolevmis). 
This  article  is  merely  supplementary  to  that  on 
AcciTO.  The  name  is  in  fact  an  interpolation  iu 
the  history  of  the  place.  The  city  which  was 
called  Accho  in  the  earliest  Jewish  annals,  and 
which  is  again  the  Akica  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre  of 
crusading  and  modern  times,  was  named  Ptolemais 
in  the  Jlacedonian  and  Roman  jieriods.  In  the 
former  of  these  periods  it  was  the  most  important 
town  upon  the  coast,  and  it  is  prominently  men- 
tioned in  the  first  book  of  IMaccabees,  v.  15,  55,  x. 
1,  58,  60,  xii.  48.  In  the  latter  its  eminence  was 
far  outdone  by  Herod's  new  city  of  C.ksarea." 
Still  in  the  N.  T.  Ptolemais  is  a  marked  point  iu 
St.  Paul's  travels  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  must 
j  have  passed  through  it  on  all  his  journeys  along 
the  great  coast-road  which  cotmected  Csesarea  and 
Antioch  *  (Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xv.  2,  30,  xviii.  22) ; 


o  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Ilerod,  on  his  return 
from  Italy  to  Syria,  landed  at  Ptolemais  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xjv.  15,  §  1). 

''  *  On  the  jourDoy  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem 
Acts  XV.  3  £f.)  Paul  instead  of  following  the  coast- 


road  to  Cresf.rea,  appears  to  have  turned  inland  from 
Ptolemais,  across  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  since  he 
passed  on  that  occasion  tUrouyh  Phoenicia  and  Sama- 
ria to  Jerusalem.  H. 
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and  the  distances  are  given  both  in  the  Antonine 
and  Jerusalem  itineraries  ( Wessehiig,  Itin.  pp.  158, 
584).  But  it  is  specifically  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi. 
7,  as  containina;  a  Christian  community,  visited  for 
one  day  by  St.  Paul.  On  this  occasion  he  came  to 
Ptolemais  by  sea.  He  was  then  on  his  return 
voyage  from  the  third  missionary  journey.  The 
last  harbor  at  which  he  had  touched  was  Tyre 
(ver.  3).  From  Ptolemais  he  proceeded,  apparently 
by  land,  to  Caesarea  (ver.  8)  and  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem (ver.  17).  J.  S.  H. 

*  PTOLEMEE,  PTOLEMEUS,  PTOL'- 
OMEE,  PTOLOME'US,  A.  V.  in  Esther 
(.4poc.)  and  1  and  2  Maccabees.      [Ptolem.kus.] 

PU'A  {rm  [=nS^S]:  ^ovd-.  J"A««),  prop- 
erly Puvvah.  Phuvah  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num. 
xxvi.  23). 

PU'AH  (nS^3  \iLtternnce^  Fiirst;  mouth, 
Ges.]:  ^ovd-  Phua).  1.  The  father  of  Tola,  a 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  judge  of  Israel 
after  Abinielech  (Judg.  x.  1).  In  the  Vulgate, 
instead  of  "  the  son  of  Dodo,"  he  is  called  "  the 
uncle  of  Abinielech;"  and  in  the  LXX.  Tola  is 
said  to  be  "  the  son  of  Phua,  the  son  {vUs)  of  his 
father's  brother;"  both  versions  endeavoring  to 
Tender  "  Dodo  "  as  an  appellative,  while  the  latter 
uitroduces  a  remarkable  genealogical  difficulty. 

2.  [\^;it.  ^oue.]  The  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
■ni.  1),  elsewhere  called  Phuvah  and  Pua. 

3.  (ni7J|2  [r/i'acc/tdness,  beauty,  Ges.,  Fiirst]). 
i)ne  of  the  two  midwives  to  whom  Pharaoh  gave 
instructions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male  children  at 
their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15).  In  the  A.  V.  they  are 
called  "  Hebrew  midwives,"  a  rendering  which  is 
not  required  liy  the  original,  and  which  is  doubtful, 
both  from  the  improbability  that  the  king  would 
have  intrusted  the  execution  of  such  a  task  to  the 
women  of  the  nation  he  was  endeavoring  to 
destroy,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of  the  women 
themselves  in  ver.  19,  "  for  the  Hebrew  women  are 
not  like  the  Egyptian  women;"  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend 
upon  the  latter,  and  were  themselves,  in  all  proli- 
ability,  Egyptians.  If  we  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in 
this  way,  "And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to  the 
women  who  acted  as  midwives  to  the  Hebrew 
women,"  this  difficulty  is  removed.  The  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cliief  and  representatives  of  their  profession ; 
as  Ahen  Ezra  says,  "  They  were  chiefs  over  all  the 
midwives:  for  no  doubt  there  were  more  than  five 
hundred  midwives,  but  these  two  were  chiefs  o^•er 
them  to  give  tribute  to  the  king  of  the  hire." 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Shiphrah  was  Joch- 
ebed,  and  Puah,  Miriam;  "  because,'' says  Rashi, 
"  she  cried  and  talked  and  murmured  to  the  child, 
after  the  manner  of  the  women  that  lull  a  weeping 
infant."  The  origin  of  all  this  is  a  play  upon  the 
name  Puah,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signify- 
ing '-to  cry  out,"  as  in  Is.  xlii.  1-1  and  used  in 
Rabbinical  writers  of  the  bleating  of  sheep. 

W.  A.  W. 
*  There  are  some  reasons  for  the  other  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  Puah's  nationality.  It  not 
being  said  that  Pharaoh  appointed  the  midwives, 
the  more  obvious  supposition  is  that  those  who 
acted  in  this  capacity  among  the  Hebrews  were 
women  of  their  own  race,  and  so  much  the  more, 
as  tlie  Hebrews  at  tliis  time  lived  apart  from 
the  Egyptians  in  their  own  separate  province  (see 
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Ex.  ix.  26).  The  fear  of  God  ascribed  to  the 
midwives  as  the  motive  for  their  humanity  (Ex.  i. 
19)  leads  us  to  think  of  them  as  Hebrews  and  not 
Egyptians;  and,  further,  according  to  the  Lest 
view,  the  names  of  the  women  (Puah,  Shiphrah) 
are  Shemitic  and  not  Egyptian.  The  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.  is  the  more  obvious  one  (the  con- 
struction like  that  in  ver.  19),  and  is  generally 
adopted.  H. 

PUBLICAN  {Te\civr]s  ■  piMicanus).  The 
word  thus  translated  belongs  only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to 
the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  class  designated 
by  the  Greek  word  were  employed  as  collectors  of 
the  Roman  revenue.  The  Latin  word  from  which 
the  I^nglish  of  the  A.  V.  has  been  taken  was  ap- 
plied to  a  higher  order  of  men.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  order  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  hatred  and  scorn  which  appear  in 
the  N.  T.  to  have  fallen  on  the  former. 

The  Roman  senate  had  found  it  convenient,  at  a 
period  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  second 
Punic  war,  to  farm  the  vectigcdia  (direct  taxes) 
and  the  portoria  (customs,  including  the  octroi  on 
goods  carried  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  capitalists 
who  undertook  to  pay  a  given  sum  into  the  treas- 
ury {in  jmblicum),  and  so  received  the  name  of 
publicnni  (Liv.  xxxii.  7).  Contracts  of  this  kind 
fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  equites,  as  the 
richest  class  of  Romans.  Not  unfrequently  they 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual  capitalist, 
and  a  joint-stock  company  (societas)  was  formed, 
with  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  apjiointed  by 
them,  acting  as  managing  director  (macjister ;  Cic. 
ad  Div.  xiii.  9).  Under  this  officer,  who  resided 
commonly  at  Rome,  transacting  the  business  of  the 
company,  paying  profits  to  the  partners  and  the 
like,  were  the  sub-mac/istri,  living  in  the  provinces. 
Under  them,  in  like  manner,  were  the  porlitores, 
the  actual  custom-house  officers  (douaniers),  who 
examined  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  imported, 
assessed  its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote  out 
the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The  latter  were 
commonly  natives  of  the  province  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  as  being  brought  daily  into  contact 
with  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  word 
TeA&Jvai,  which  etymologically  might  have  been 
used  of  the  publicani  properly  so  called  (rtArj, 
MViOfxai),  was  used  popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
exclusively,  of  the  portitores. 

The  publicani  were  thus  an  important  section 
of  the  equestrian  order.  An  orator  wishing,  for 
political  purposes,  to  court  that  order,  might  de- 
.scribe  them  as  "  flos  equitum  Romanorum,  orna- 
mentum  civitatis,  firmamentum  Reipublicoe  "  (Cic. 
pro  Plane,  p.  9).  The  system  was,  however,  es- 
sentially a  vicious  one,  the  most  detestable,  perhaps, 
of  all  modes  of  managing  a  revenue  (com  p.  Adam 
Smith,  Weidth  of  Nations,  v.  2),  and  it  bore  its 
natural  fruits.  The  pidilicani  were  banded  to- 
gether to  support  each  other's  interest,  and  at 
once  resented  and  defied  all  interference  (Liv.  xxv. 
3).  They  demanded  severe  laws,  and  put  every 
such  law  into  execution.  Their  asrents,  the  porii- 
tovi's,  were  encouraged  in  the  most  vexatious  or 
fraudulent  exactions,  and  a  remedy  was  all  but 
impossible.  The  popular  feeling  ran  strong  even 
against  the  equestrian  capitalists.  The  Macedo- 
nians complained,  as  soon  as  they  were  lirought 
under  Roman  government,  that,  "  ubi  publican'us 
est,  ibi  aut  jns  publicum  vanum,  aut  libertas  sociis 
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nulla"  (Liv.  xlv.  18).  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his 
l)rotlier  {nd  Quint,  i.  1,  11),  speaks  of  t!ie  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  publlcnni  within  hounds,  and  yet 
not  offending  them,  as  the  hardest  task  of  the 
governor  of  a  province.  Tacitus  counted  it  as  one 
liright  feature  of  the  ideal  liie  of  a  people  unlike 
his  own,  that  there  "  nee  publicanus  atterit  '" 
{Germ.  p.  29).  For  a  moment  the  capricious 
lilieralism  of  Nero  led  him  to  entertain  the  thought 
of  sweeping  away  the  whole  system  of  porlorin, 
but  the  conservatism  of  the  senate,  servile  as  it 
was  in  all  things  else,  rose  in  arms  against  it,  and 
the  scheme  was  dropped  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  50):  and 
the  "  immodestia  pubJicanorum  "  (!&«/.)  remained 
unchecked. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  the  directors  of  the 
comi)any,  we  may  imagine  how  it  stood  with  the 
underlings.  They  overcharged  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity  (Luke  iii.  13).  They  brought  false 
charges  of  smuggling  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
hush-money  (Luke  xix.  8).  They  detained  and 
opened  letters  on  mere  suspicion  (Terent.  Phorin.  i. 
2,99;  Plant.  Trinumm.  in.  'i,  fi-i).  The  injitrice 
jiortiUn-um,  rather  than  the  porloria  themselves, 
were  in  most  cases  the  subject  of  complaint  ((Jic. 
ad  Quint,  i.  1,  11).  It  was  the  basest  of  all  live- 
lihoods (Cic.  de  OJjfic.  i.  •42).  They  were  the 
wolves  and  bears  of  human  society  (Stobceus,  Serm. 
ii.  34).  "  naj/Tes  r(\wvai,  TrduTes  apTrayes" 
had  become  a  proverb,  e\en  under  an  earlier 
regime,  and  it  was  truer  than  ever  now  (Xeno. 
Comic,  ap.  Dicaearch.  IMeineke,  Fray.  Com.  iv. 
596).« 

All  this  was  enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill- 
favor  everywhere.  In  Judaea  and  Galilee  there 
were  special  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The 
employment  brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices  of 
the  Jewish  character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many 
Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  paying 
tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse.  Tlie  Scribes 
who  discussed  tlie  question  (Matt.  xxii.  15)  for  the 
most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Judas  of  Galilee  had  made  this  the 
special  grievance  against  which  they  rose.  In 
addition  to  their  other  foults,  accordingly,  the 
Publicans  of  the  N.  T.  were  regarded  as  traitors 
and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  heatlien,  willins  tools  of  the  oppressor. 
They  were  classed  with  sinners  (Matt.  ix.  11,  xi. 
19),  with  harlots  (Matt.  xxi.  31,  32),  with  tiie 
heathen  (Matt,  xviii.  17).  In  (jalilee  they  con- 
sisted probably  of  the  least  reputalile  members  of 
the  fisherman  and  jaeasant  class.  Left  to  theiil- 
selves,  men  of  decent  lives  holding  aloof  from 
them,  their  only  friends  or  conjpanions  were  found 
among  those  who  like  themselves  were  outcasts 
from  the  world's  law.  Scrilies  and  people  alike 
hated  them  as  priests  and  peasants  in  Ireland  have 
hated  a  Koman  Catholic  who  took  service  in  col- 
lecting tithes  or  evicting  tenants. 

The  Gospels  present  us  with  some  instances  of 
this  feeling.  To  eat  and  drink  "witli  puljlicans  " 
seems  to  the  Pharisaic  mind  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  a   recognized   Kabbi   (Matt.   ix.  11). 
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a  Amusing  instancps  of  the  continuance  of  this 
feeling  may  be  seen  in  the  extracts  from  Chrysostom 
and  other  writers,  quoted  by  Suicer,  s.  ik  reAuirr)?. 
In  part  these  are  perhaps  rhetorical  amplificatious 
Df  what  they  found  in  the  Gospels ;  but  it  can 
\iardly  be  doubted  that  they  testify  also  to  the  never- 
lying  dislike  of  tho   tax-payer   to   the   tax-collector. 


Tliey  spoke  in  their  scorn  of  our  Lord  as  the 
friend  of  publicans  (Matt.  xi.  19).  Rabbinic  writ- 
ings furnish  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  same 
feeling.  The  Chaldee  Targuni  and  R.  Solomon 
find  in  "the  archers  who  sit  by  the  waters  "  of 
Judg.  V.  11,  a  description  of  the  TfAcivai  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  seas  in  ambush  for  the 
wayfarer.  The  casuistry  of  the  Talmud  enumer- 
ates three  classes  of  men  witli  whom  promises  need 
not  be  kept,  and  the  three  are  murderers,  thieves, 
and  publicans  {Nedur.  iii.  4).  No  money  known 
to  come  from  them  was  received  into  the  alms-box 
of  the  synagogue  or  the  Corban  of  the  Temple 
(Babrt  kitmii,  x.  1).  To  write  a  publican's  ticket, 
or  even  to  carry  the  ink  for  it  on  the  Sabbath-day 
was  a  distinct  bread)  of  the  commandment  (Shctbb. 
viii.  2).  They  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment,  or 
even  to  give  testimony  (Sanhedr.  f.  25,  2).  Some- 
times there  is  an  exceptional  notice  in  their  favor. 
It  was  recorded  as  a  special  excellence  in  the  father 
of  a  Rabbi  tliat,  having  been  a  puljlican  for  thir- 
teen years,  he  had  lessened  instead  of  increasing 
the  pressure  of  taxation  {ibid.).''  (The  references 
are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lightfoot. ) 

The  class  thus  practically  excommunicated  fur- 
nislied  some  of  the  eailiest  disciples  Ijoth  of  the 
Baptist  and  of  our  lord.  Like  the  outlying,  so- 
called  "dangerous  classes "  of  other  times,  they 
were  at  least  free  from  hypocrisy.  Whatever  mo- 
rality they  had,  was  real  and  not  conventional.  We 
may  think  of  the  Baptist's  preaching-  as  having 
been  to  them  what  Wesley's  was  to  the  colliers  of 
Kingswood  or  the  Comisli  miners.  The  publican 
who  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  (Luke  xviii.  13),  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative  of  those  who  had  come 
under  this  influence  (Matt.  xxi.  32).  The  Gali- 
lajan  fishermen  had  probably  learnt,  even  before 
their  Master  taught  them,  to  overcome  their  re- 
pugnance to  the  publicans  who  with  them  had 
been  sharers  in  the  same  baptism.  The  publicans 
(.Matthew  perhaps  among  them)  had  probaljly 
gone  back  to  their  work  learning  to  exact  no  more 
than  what  was  appointed  them  (Luke  iii.  13). 
However  startling  the  clioice  of  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican to  be  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve  may  have 
seemed  to  the  Pharises,  we  have  no  trace  of  any 
perplexity  or  offense  on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 

The  position  of  Zacch.kl'S  as  an  apxtrfAcivris 
(Luke  xix.  2)  implies  a  gradation  of  some  kind 
among  the  persons  thus  employed.  Possibly  the 
balsam  trade,  of  which  Jericho  was  the  centre,  may 
have  broujijht  larger  profits,  possibly  he  was  one  of 
the  sid)  imigistri  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  Bureau  at  Rome.  That  it  was  possible  for  even 
a  Jewish  publican  to  attain  considerable  wealth,  we 
find  from  the  history  of  .lolm  the  reAcovrjs  (Joseph. 
B.  .J.  ii.  14,  §  4),  who  acts  with  tlie  leading  Jews 
and  oflii?rs  a  bribe  of  eight  talents  to  the  Procurator, 
Gessius  I'lorus.  The  fact  that  Jericho  was  at  this 
time  a  city  of  the  priesf5  —  12,000  are  said  to  have 
lived  there  —  gives,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  special 
significance  to  our  Lord's  preference  of  the  house 
of  Zacchoeus.  E.  H.  P. 


Their  vehement  denunciations  stand  almost  on  a  fool^ 
ing  with  .Johnson's  definition  of  an  exciseman  [or 
rather  of  excise]. 

b  We  have  a  singular  parallel  to  this  in  the  statues 
TO)  Ka\<s>(;  TeKutvria-avTi,  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as 
erected  by  the  cities  of  Asia  to  Sabinus,  tho  father  ol 
Vespasian  (Suet.  Vt.i]}.  1). 
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PUB'LIUS  (n6n\Lor.  Publiiis).  The  chief 
man  —  probably  the  governor  —  of  ]\Ielita,  who  re- 
ceived and  lodged  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  on 
the  occasion  of  their  being  shipwrecked  ofl'  that 
island  (Acts  xxviii.  7).  It  soon  appeared  that  he 
was  entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  for  St.  Paul 
gave  proof  of  his  divine  commission  by  miracu- 
lously healing  the  father  of  Publius  of  a  fever,  and 
afterwards  working  other  cures  on  the  sick  who 
were  brought  unto  him.  Publius  possessed  property 
in  Melita:  the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  is  "  the 
first  of  the  island ;"  and  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  have  been  found  at 
Citta  Vecchia,  in  which  that  apparently  official 
title  occurs  (Alford).  Publius  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  delegate  of  the  Roman  pra-tor  of  Sicily  to 
whose  jurisdiction  Jlelita  or  Malta  belonged.  The 
Roman  martyrologies  assert  that  he  was  the  first 
bishop  of  the  island,  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  succeed  Dionysius  as  bishop  of  Ath- 
ens. St.  Jerome  records  a  tradition  that  he  was 
crowned  with  niartyrdom  (De  Viris  Illust.  xix. ; 
Baron,  i.  554).  E.  H — s. 

*  The  best  information  which  we  can  obtain 
respecting  the  situation  of  Malta  at  the  time  of 
Paul's  visit,  renders  it  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
whether  the  interpreters  are  in  the  right  as  it  re- 
gards the  station  of  Publius.  In  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  an  earlier  date  we 'find  mention  made  of 
two  persons  holding  the  office  of  archon  or  magis- 
trate in  the  island.  A  later  inscription  of  the 
times  of  the  Emperors  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
'•  Lucius  Pudens,  son  of  Claudius,  of  the  tribe 
Quirina,  a  Roman  eques,  first  [irpaJTos,  as  in  Acts] 
and  patron  of  the  Melit^-eans,  after  being  magistr;ite 
and  having  held  the  post  of  flamen  to  Augustus, 
erected  this."  Here  it  appears  that  the  person 
named  was  still  chief  man  of  the  island,  although 
his  magistracy  had  expired.  Erom  this  inscription 
and  others  in  Latin  found  at  Gozzo,  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  both  islands  had  received 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribe  Quirina.  The  magistracy  was, 
no  doubt,  that  of  the  Duumvirs,  the  usual  muni- 
cipal chief  officers.  The  other  titles  correspond 
with  titles  to  be  met  with  on  marbles  relating  to 
towns  in  Italy.  Thus  the  title  of  c/(?V/'corresponds 
to  that  of  princeps  in  the  colony  of  Pisa,  and  is 
probably  no  more  a  name  of  office  than  the  title  of 
patron.  Eor  no  such  officer  is  known  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  colonies  or  in  the  mvnicipia,  and  the 
princrps  coJonice  of  Pisa  is  mentioned  at  a  time 
when  it  is  said  that  owing  to  a  contention  between 
candidates  there  were  no  magistrates.    T.  1).  W. 

rU'DENS  (novSr,s:  Pudens),  a  Christian 
friend  of  Timothy  at  Rome.  St.  Paul,  writing 
about  A.  D.  68,  says,  "  Eubulus  greeteth  thee,  and 
Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia"  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Byzantine  Church  on 
April  14;  in  the  Roman  Church  on  May  19. 
He  is  included  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples 
given  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus.  I'apebroch,  the  IJol- 
landist  editor  {Ada  Sanctorum,  Mail,  torn.  iv.  p. 
296),  while  printing  the  legendary  histories,  distin- 
guishes between  two  saints  of  this  name,  both 
Roman  senators;  one  the  host  of   St.  Peter  and 

a  This  Timothy  Is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Britain. 

h  "  [Njeptuno  et  MinervK  teniplum  [pr]o  salute 
domus  diviuse,  auctoritate  Tiberii  Claudii  LCo]gidubni 
"egiB  legati  augusti  in  Brit.,  [coUe]gium  fabrorum   et 


PUDENS 

friend  of  St.  Paul,  martyred  under  Nero;  the  other, 
the  grandson  of  the  former,  living  about  A.  D.  150, 
the  father  of  Novatus,  Timothy,"  Praxedis,  and 
Pudentiana,  whose  house,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Viminal  hiU  and  the  Esquiline,  served  in  his  life- 
time for  the  assembly  of  Roman  Christians,  and 
afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Pudenziana,  a  short  distance  at  the  back  of 
the  Basilica  of  Sta.  JIaria  Maggiore.  Earlier 
writers  (as  Baronius,  Atm.  44,  §  61 ;  Ann.  59,  §  18: 
Ann.  162)  are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  one  Pudens  only. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it  was  ob- 
served (F.  de  Monceaux,  Eccl.  Christiance  vtteris 
DritanniccB  incunabula,  Tournay,  1614;  Estius,  or 
his  editor;  Abp.  Parker,  De  Anliquit.  Britann. 
Eccl.  1605;  M.  Alford,  Annales  Ecc.  Brit.  1663; 
Camden,  Britannia,  1586)  that  Martial,  the  Span- 
ish poet,  who  went  to  Rome  A.  D.  66,  or  earlier,  in 
his  23d  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty  years, 
mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens  and  Claudia, 
as  husband  and  wife  {Epig.  iv.  13);  that  he  men- 
tions Pudens  or  Aulus  Pudens  in  i.  32,  iv.  29,  v.  48, 
vi.  58,  vii.  11,  97;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Rufina  in  viii. 
60,  xi.  53;  and,  it  might  be  added,  Linus,  in  i.  76, 
ii.  54,  iv.  66,  xi.  25,  xii.  49.  That  Timothy  and 
Martial  should  have  each  three  friends  bearing  the 
same  names  at  the  same  time  and  place,  is  at  least 
a  very  singular  coincidence.  The  poet's  Pudens 
was  his  intimate  acquaintance,  an  admiring  critic 
of  his  epigrams,  an  immoral  man  if  judged  by  the 
Christian  rule.  He  was  an  LTmbrian  and  a  soldier: 
first  he  appears  as  a  centurion  aspiring  to  become 
a  primipilus;  afterwards  he  is  on  military  duty  in 
the  remote  north;  and  the  poet  hopes  that  on  his 
return  thence  he  may  be  raised  to  equestrian  rank. 
His  wife  Claudia  is  described  as  of  British  birth, 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  wit,  and  the  mother  of  a 
flourishing  family. 

A  Latin  inscription  *  found  in  1723  at-  Chiches- 
ter connects  a  [Pudjens  with  Britain  and  with  the 
Claudian  name.  It  commemorates  the  erection  of 
a  temple  by  a  guild  of  carpenters,  with  the  sanction 
of  King  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  the  sit€ 
being  the  gilt  of  [Pudjens  the  son  of  Pudentinus. 
Cogidubnus  was  a  native  king  appointed  and  sup- 
ported by  Rome  (Tac.  Ar/ricola,  14).  He  reigned 
with  delegated  power  probably  from  A.  D.  52  to 
A.  D.  76.  If  he  had  a  daughter  she  would  inherit 
the  name  Claudia  and  might,  perhaps  as  a  hostage, 
be  educated  at  Rome. 

Another  link  seems  to  connect  the  Romanizing 
Britons  of  that  time  with  Claudia  Rufina  and  with 
Christianity  (see  IMusgrave,  quoted  by  Fabricius, 
Lux  Evangelii,  p.  702).  The  wife  of  Aulus  Plau- 
tius,  who  commanded  in  Britain  from  A.  r>.  43  to 
A.  D.  52,  was  Pomponia  Grtecina,  and  the  Rufi 
were  a  branch  of  her  house.  She  was  accused  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  57,  on  a  capital  charge  of  "  foreign 
superstition;"  was  acquitted,  and  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  a  state  of  austere  and  mysterious  mel- 
ancholy (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32).  We  know  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  13)  th.at  the  Rufi  were 
well  represented  among  the  Roman  Christians  in 
A.  1).  58. 

Modern  researches   among   the   Columbaria   at 


qui  in  eo  [a  sacris  sunt]  de  suo  dedicaverunt,  donante 
aream  [Pud]ente,  Pudentini  filio."  A  corner  of  the 
stone  was  broken  off,  and  the  letters  within  bracket* 
have  been  inserted  on  conjecture. 


PUHITES,  THE 

Rome  appropriated  to  iiieml)ers  of  the  Imperial 
household  have  l)rou;:;ht  to  light  an  inscription  in 
which  the  name  of  Pudens  occurs  as  that  of  a  ser- 
vant of  Tiberius  or  Claudius  {Journal  vf  Classical 
and  Sacred  Philology,  iv.  70). 

On  the  whole,  althouirh  the  identity  of  St.  Paul's 
Pudens  with  any  legendary  or  heathen  namesake  is 
not  alisolutelj  proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  facts  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  friend  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  Future  dis- 
coveries may  go  beyond  them,  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  treated  at  great  length  in  a 
panijjhlet  entitled  Claudia  and  Pudens,  by  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  Llandovery,  1848,  p.  58  ;  and 
more  briefly  by  Dean  Alford,  Greek  Testament,  iii. 

104.  ed.  1856;  and  by  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  n.  594,  ed.  1858.  They  are  in- 
geniously woven  into  a  pleasing  romance  by  a 
writer  in  the  (lutrterly  Review,  vol.  xcvii.  pp.  100- 

105.  See  also  Ussher,  Eccl.  Brit.  Antiquitates, 
§  3,  and  Stillingfleet's  Antiquities.  [Clauoia, 
Amer.  ed.]  W.  T.  B. 

PU'HITES,  THE  (Nn^SH  [patr.] :  Mk^- 
letfj.;  [Vat.  Mei<pei9eifx;]  Alex.  HcpideiV-  Aphuthii). 
According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  53,  the  •'  Puhites  "  or 
"  Puthites  "  belonged  to  the  families  of  Kirjath- 
jearim.  There  is  a  .Jewish  tradition,  embodied  in 
the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  that  these  fem.ilies  of 
Kirjath-jearim  were  the  sons  of  JMoses  whom 
Zipporah  bare  him,  and  that  from  them  were  de- 
scended the  disciples  of  the  prophets  of  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol. 

PUL  (  -^3  [see  lielow]  foil's;  some  codd. 
^oid'.  Africa),  a  country  or  nation  once  mentioned, 
if  the  Masoretic  text  be  here  correct,  in  the  Bible 
(Is.  Ixvi.  19).  The  name  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Pul,  king  of  Assyria.     It  is  spoken  of  with  distant 

nations;  "  the  nations  (D'^_13n),  [to]  Tarshish, 
Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  [to]  Tubal,  and 
Javan,  [to]  the  isles  alar  off."  If  a  Mizraite  Lud 
be  intended  [Lud,  Ludi.m],  Pul  may  be  African. 
It  has  accordingly  been  compared  by  Bochart 
(Phaleg,  iv.  26)  and  .J.  D.  IMichaelis  {Spicileg.  i. 
256 ;  ii.  114)  with  the  island  Philae,  called  in  Cop- 
tic TieA^K,  nj?\<5-K,  mh^^Kp, ;  the 

liieroi,dyphic  name  being  ELLEK,  P-KELEK, 
EELEIv-T.  If  it  be  not  African,  the  identity  witli 
the  king's  name  is  to  be  noted,  as  we  find  Shisliak 

(pK7^ti7)  as  the  name  of  a  king  of  Egypt  of  Baby- 
lonian or  Assyrian  race,  and  Sheshak  (TftpK'), 
which  some  rashly  take  to  be  artificially  formed 
after  the  calibalistic  manner  from  Babel    (733) 

\       V     T 

for  Baliylon  itself,  the  difference  in  the  final  letter 
probal)ly  arising  from  the  former  name  being  taken 
from  the  Egyptian  SHESHENK.  In  the  line  of 
Shishak,  the  name  TAKELAT  has  been  comp.ared 

by  Birch  with  forms  of  that  of  the  Tigris  ^i^'^Jl, 

chaid.  rnT^_  {k'^a}^  HjLs^o,  kJl^^^i, 

which  Gesenius  has  thought  to  be  identical  with 
the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
(TItes.  s.  v.). 

«  Other  readings  of  this  name  are  9ova.,<iovKa,  and 
b  This  is  perhaps  implied  in  the  words  '■  the  king- 
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The  common  LXX.  reading  suggests  that  the 
Heb.  had  originally  Phut  (Put)  in  this  place, 
although  we  must  remember,  as  Gesenius  observes 

(T/ies.  s.  V.  >13),  that  <i>OTA  could  be  easily 
changed  to  4>OTA  by  the  error  of  a  copyist.  Yet 
in  three  other  places  Put  and  Lud  occur  together 
(.ler.  xlvi.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5).  [Ludim.] 
The  circumstance  that  this  name  is  mentioned  with 
names  or  designations  of  in)portance,  makes  it 
nearly  certain  that  some  great  and  well-known 
country  or  people  is  intended.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  therefoi:e  almost  decisive  in  favor  of  the 
African  Phut  or  Put.      [Phut.]  R.  S.  P. 

PUL  (7^9  [see  above]  :  ^ovA,  *aAc6x;  "  [Alex, 
in  Chr.  4>aAa!s:]  Phul)  was  an  Assyrian  king,  and 
is  the  first  of  those  monarchs  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. He  made  an  expedition  against  Menahem, 
king  of  Israel,  al)Out  B.  c.  770.  Menahem  appears 
to  have  inherited  a  kingdom  which  was  already 
inchided  among  the  dependencies  of  Assyria;  for  as 
early  as  n.  c.  884,  Jehu  gave  tribute  to  Shahna- 
neser,  the  Black- Obehsk  king  (see  vol.  i.  p.  188  r(), 
and  if  Judaea  was,  as  she  seems  to  have  been,  a 
regular  tributary  from  the  lieginning  of  the  reign 
of*  Amaziah  (b.  c.  838),  Samaria,  which  lay  be- 
tween Judaea  and  Assyria,  can  scarcely  have  been 
independent.  Under  the  Assyrian  system  the 
monarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  applied  for  "  confirmation  in  their  king- 
doms "  to  the  Lord  Paramount,  and  only  became  es- 
tablished on  receiving  it.  We  may  gather  from  2  K. 
XV.  19,  20,  that  Menahem  ijegleeted  to  make  any 
such  application  to  his  liege  lord,  Pul  —  a  neglect 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  plain  act  of 
rebellion.  Possibly,  he  was  guilty  of  more  overt 
and  flagrant  hostility.  "  Menahem  smote  Tiphsah  " 
(2  K.  XV.  IG),  we  are  told.  Now  if  this  Tiphsah 
is  the  same  with  the  Tiphsah  of  1  K.  iv.  24,  which 
is  certainly  Thapsacus,  —  and  it  is  quite  a  gratu- 
itous supposition  to  hold  that  there  were  two  Tiph- 
sahs  (Winer,  i?ere/(«6.  ii.  613),  —  we  must  regard 
Menahem  as  having  attacked  the  Assyrians,  and 
deprived  them  for  a  while  of  their  dominion  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  recovering  in  this  direction  the 
boundary  fixed  for  his  kingdom  by  Solomoti  (1  K. 
iv.  24).  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  Pul  looked  upon  Menahem  as  a  rebel. 
Me  consequently  marched  an  army  into  Palestine 
fiir  the  ]jurpose  of  punishing  his  revolt,  when 
Menahem  hastened  to  make  his  submission,  and 
ha\ing  collected  by  means  of  a  poll-tax,  the  large 
sum  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  he  paid  it  over 
to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  consented  thereupon 
to  "  oonfinn  "  him  as  king.  This  is  all  that 
Scripture  tells  us  of  Pul.  The  Assyrian  monu- 
ments have  a  king,  whose  name  is  read  very  doubt- 
fully as  Vul-lnsh  or  Iv  t-lush,  at  about  the  period 
when  Pul  must  have  reigned.  This  monarch  i.s 
the  grandson  of  Shalmaneser  (the  Black-Obelisk 
kins,  who  warred  with  Ben-hadad  and  Hazael,  and 
took  tribute  from  Jehu),  while  he  is  certainly  an- 
terior to  the  whole  line  of  monarchs  forming  the 
lower  dynasty  —  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sar- 
gon,  etc.  His  probable  date  therefore  is  b.  c. 
800-750,  while  Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled  over 
.Assyria  in  b.  c.  770.  The  Hebrew  name  Pul  is 
undoubtedly  curtailed;  for  no  Assyrian  name  con- 


dom HHis  cqiijirined  in  his  hand  "  (2  K.  xiv  5  j  comp. 
XV.  19). 
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sists  of  a  sin!)jle  element.  If  we  take  the  "  Phalos  " 
for  "  Phaloch "  of  the  Septuagint  as  probalilj 
nearer  to  (he  oi'isinal  type,  we  have  a  form  not  very 
different  from  Vul-lush  or  Iva-lush.  If,  on  these 
grounds,  the  identification  of  the  Scriptural  Pul 
with  the  monumental  Vul-hish  he  regarded  as  es- 
tabhslied,  we  may  give  some  furtlier  particulars  of 
him  which  possess  consideraijle  interest.  VuL-btdi 
reigned  at  Calah  {Niinvud)  from  about  b.  c.  800  to 
B.  c.  750.  He  states  that  he  made  an  expedition 
into  Syria,  wherein  he  took  Damascus;  and  that  he 
received  tribute  from  the  Medes,  Armenians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Samaritans,  Damascenes*  Philistines,  and 
Edomites.  He  also  tells  us  that  he  invaded  liaby- 
lonia  and  received  tlie  sulimission  of  the  Chaldeans. 
His  wife,  who  appears  to  have  occupied  a  position  of 
more  eminence  than  any  other  wife  of  an  Assyrian 
monarch,  bore  the  name  of  Semiramis,  and  is 
thought  to  be  at  once  the  Babylonian  queen  of  He- 
rodotus (i.  184),  who  lived  six  generations  before 
Cyrus,  and  tlie  inototype  of  that  earlier  sovereign 
of  whom  Ctesias  told  such  wonderful  stories  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4-20),  and  wlio  long  maintained  a  great 
local  reputation  in  Western  Asia  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§  2).  It  is  not  improbable  tliatthe  real  Semiramis 
was  a  Babyloni;in  piincess  whom  Vul-lush  married 
on  his  reduction  of  tlie  country,  and  whose  son 
Nabonassar  (accorduig  to  a  further  conjecture)  he 
placed  upon  the  ISabylonian  throne.  He  calls 
himself  in  one  inscription  "  the  monarch  to  whose 
son  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  has  granted  the 
kingdom  of  15aV)ylon."  He  was  probably  the  last 
Assyrian  monarch  of  his  race.  The  list  of  Assyrian 
monumental  kings,  which  is  traceable  without  a 
break  and  in  a  direct  line  to  him  from  his  seventh 
ancestor,  here  come?  to  a  stand;  no  son  of  Vul- 
lush  is  found ;  and  'I'iglath-Pileser,  who  seems  to 
have  been  Vul-lush's  successor,  is  evidently  a 
usurper,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  his  father 
or  ancestors.  The  circumstances  of  Vul-lusli's 
death,  and  of  the  revolution  which  established  the 
lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  are  almost  wholly  uidinown, 
no  account  of  them  having  come  down  to  us  upon' 
any  good  authority.  Not  much  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  statement  in  Agatliias  (ii.  25,  p. 
119)  that  the  last  king  of  the  upper  dynasty  was 
succeeded  by  his  own  gardener.  G.  R. 

*  PULPIT,  only  in  Neh.  viii.  4,  the  render- 
ing of  V^5P,  (generally  "tower"  in  the  A.  V.), 
a  high  stage  or  platform  erected  in  the  open  space 
(less  correctly  "street,"  A.  V.)  before  one  of  the 
gates  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  Ezra  and  other 
Lcvites  read  and  e.xplained  the  Law  of  Moses  (the 
Pentateuch)  to  the  assembled  people.  This  was 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
during  which  the  language  of  the  Jews  had  changed 
so  much  that  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures required  interpretation  and  explanation.  The 
Targums  or  Chaldee  translations  wliich  formed  so 
important  a  part  of  the  later  Jewish  literature, 
grew  out  of  this  necessity.  [Veksion.s,  Ancient 
(T.VRGUM).]  Yet  another  object  of  Ezra's  pub- 
lic recitals  no  doulit  was  to  promote  among  the 
Jews  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which 
they  had  too  much  neglected  in  their  exile,  and  to 
reassert  the  authority  of  the  Law.  We  may  add 
that  the  word  "  pulpit  "  has  come  to  us  from  the 
Latin  imlpituiii,  wliich  among  the  Itomans  was  the 
part  of  the  stage  (as  distinguished  from  the  orches- 
tra) on  which  the  actors  iierformed  their  parts. 
The  word,  as  thus  applied,  forms  an  exception  to  the 
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general   rule,  for  most  of  our  ecclesiastical  terms 
are  derived  from  the  (ireek.  H. 

PULSE  (D"'177T,2e,d'wM,  and  D"^33?"nT,  jgV- 
f'rii'im  :  ocnrpial  Theod.  aizepfxaTa'-  IcijumincB)  occurs 
only  in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12, 16,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  above  plural  nouns,  the  literal  meaning 
of  which  is  "seeds"  of  any  kind.  The  zero'ini 
oil  which  "  the  four  children  "  thrived  for  ten  days 
is  ]ierhaps  not  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  now  un- 
derstand as  "  pulse,"  i.  e.  the  grains  of  leguminous 
vegetables:  the  term  proliably  includes  edil)le  seeds 
in  general.  Gesenius  translates  the  words  "  vege- 
taliles,  herbs,  such  as  are  eaten  in  half-fast,  as 
ojiposed  to  flesh  and  more  delicate  food."  I'rob- 
alily  the  term  denotes  uncooked  grains  of  any  kind, 
whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  \etches,  etc. 

W.  H. 

PUNISHMENTS.  The  earliest  theory  of 
pimisbmeiit  current  among  mankind  is  doubtless 
the  one  of  simple  retaliation,  "blood  for  blood" 
[l![,()<)D,  Kevengeh  of],  a  view  which  in  a 
limited  form  appears  even  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment 
for  crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  I  all 
itself,  is  that  of  Cain  the  first  murderer.  His  pun- 
ishment, however,  was  a  substitute  for  the  retalia- 
tion which  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the 
hand  of  man,  and  the  mark  set  on  him,  whatever 
it  was,  served  at  once  to  designate,  protect,  and 
perhaps  correct  the  criminal.  That  death  was  re- 
garded as  the  fitting  punishment  for  murder  ap- 
pears plain  from  the  remark  of  l.amech  (fien.  iv. , 
24).  In  the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  offending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is 
clearly  laid  down  (Gen.  ix.  5,  C);  but  its  terms 
give  no  sanction  to  that  "wild  justice"  executed 
even  to  the  present  day  by  individuals  and  fjimilies 
on  their  own  behalf  by  so  many  of  the  uncivilized 
races  of  mankind.  The  prevalence  of  a  feeling 
of  retribution  due  for  bloodshed  may  be  remarked 
as  arising  among  the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  refer- 
ence to  their  virtual  fratricide  (Gen.  xlii.  21). 

Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  mur- 
der, plainly  laid  down  in  the  law.  The  murderer 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should  have 
taken  refuge  at  <iod's  altar  or  in  a  refuge  city, 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  he  carried  out  even 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14,  28,  3G; 
lev.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num.  xxxv.  31;  Deut.  xix.  11, 
12;  and  see  1  K.  ii.  28,  34). 

I.  The  following  offenses  also  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death  : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Ex.  xxi. 
15,  17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  14,  16,  23;  see  Philo, 
V.  M.  iii.  25;  1   K.  xxi.  10;  IMatt.  xxvi.  65,  60). 

3.  Sabbath- breaking  (Num.  XV.  32-36;  Ex.  xxxi. 
14,  xxxv.  2). 

4.  Witchcraft,  and  false  pretension  to  prophecy 
(Ex.  xxii.  18:  Lev.  xx.  27;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  .xvi^i. 
20;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  9). 

5.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22;  see 
John  viii.  5,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §  1). 

6.  Unchastity,  (a.)  previous  to  marriage,  but  de- 
tected afterwards  (Deut.  xxii.  21).  (b.)  In  a  be- 
trothed woman  with  some  one  not  affianced  to  her 
{lb.  ver.  23).  (c.)  In  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev. 
xxi.  9). 

7.  Rape  (Deut.  xxii.  25). 
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8.  [iicostuous  and  unnatural  connections  (Lev. 
XX.  11,  14,  15;   Kx.  xxii.  19). 

9.  Miui-stealins;  (Kx.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). 
10    Idolatry,   actual  or   virtual,  in    any  shape 

(I.«v.  XX.  2:  Deut.  xiii.  6,  10,  15,  xvii.  2-7;  see 
Josh.  vii.  and  xxii.  20,  and  Num.  xxv.  8). 

11.  False  witness  in  certain  cases  (Deut.  xix. 
16,  19). 

Some  of  tiie  forei;oing  are  mentioned  as  being  in 
earlier  times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishment 
by  the  liaiid  either  of  (lod  or  of  man,  as  (6.)  Gen. 
xxxviii.  2-i;  (1.)  Gen.  ix.  2.3;  (8.)  Gen.  xix., 
xxxviii.  10;   (5.)  Gen.  xii.  17,  xx.  7,  xxxix.  19. 

n.  But  there  is  a  large  number  of  offenses, 
some  of  them  included  in  this  list,  which  are 
named  in  the  Law  as  involving  the  penalty  of 
'•cuttiniTf  oft' from  the  people."  On  the  meaning 
of  this  ex)jression  some  controversy  has  arisen. 
There  i  re  altogether  tliirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  this  formula  is 
used,  wHch  may  be  thus  classified:  (".)  Breach  of 
Morals.  (6.)  Breach  of  Covenant,  (c.)  Breach  of 
Kitual. 

1.  Willful  sin  ill  general  (Num.  xv.  30,  31). 
*1.5   cases  of   incestuous  or  unclean  connection 

(I>ev.  xviii.  29,  and  xx.  9-21). 

2.  *tUncircuuicision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.  iv.  2-1). 

Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13). 
*Sabbath-breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14). 

Neglect  of  .Vtonement-day  (Lev..xxiii.  29). 
jWoric  done  on  tluit  day  (I-ev.  .xxiii.  30). 
*tChildren  offered  to  .Molech  (Lev.  xx.  3). 
*t Witchcraft  (Lev.  xx.  0). 

Anointing  a  stranger  with   holy  oil  (Ex. 
XXX.  3.!J). 
3.     Eating    leavened    bread    during   Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  15,  19). 
Eating  fat  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  25). 
Eating  blood  (Lev.  vii.  27,  xvii.  14). 
*Eating  sacrifice    in    an  unclean  condition 
(Lev.  vii.  20,  21,  xxii.  3,4,9). 
Oftering  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8). 
Mailing  holy  ointment  for  private  use  (Ex. 

X.XX.  32,  .33). 
Making    [terfume    for    private    use    (Ex. 

XXX.  38). 
Neglect  of  purification   in   general  (Num. 

xix.  13,  20). 
Not  bringing  offering  after  slaying  a  beast 

for  food  (Lev.  xvii.  9). 
Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  t;ibernacle- 
door  (Lev.  xvii.  4). 
*tTouching   holy    tilings   illegally  (Num.  iv. 
15,  18,  20:  and  see  2  Sam.  \'i.  7;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  21). 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
classified  according    to    the    view    supposed  to  be 
taken  by  tlie  Law  of  the  principle  of  condemnation, 
tlie  cases  marked  witli  *'  are  (a)  those  which   are 
expressly  threatened  or  actually  visited  witli  deatii, 
as  well  as  with  cutting  oft".     In  those  {b)  marlvcd 
t  tlie  liand  of  God  is  expressly  named  as  the  instru- 
ment of  execution.     We  thus  find  that  of  ('()  there 
are  in  class  1,  7  cases,  all  named  in  Lev.  xx.  9-1 6. 
class  2,  4  cases, 
class  3,  2  cases, 
while  of  (ft)  we  find  in  class  2,  4  cases,  of  wliich 
3  belong  also  to  («),  and  in  class  3,  1  case.     The 
question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the   phrase 
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"  cut  off'"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all  cases, 
and  to  avoid  that  conclusion  Le  (,'lerc,  Jlichaelis, 
and  otliers,  have  suggested  that  in  some  of  them, 
the  ceremonial  ones,  it  was  intended  to  be  commuted 
for  banishment  or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Mich. 
Laws  of  Moses,  §  237,  vol.  iii.  p.  436,  trans.). 
Rabbinical  writers  explained  "cutting off'"  to  mean 
excommunication,  and  laid  down  three  degrees  of 
severity  as  belonging  to  it  (Selden,  de  Syn.  1.  6). 
[.VxATiiEM.v.]  But  most  commentators  agree, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  prtmd  facie  meaning 
of  Heb.  X.  28,  the  sentence  of  "cutting  off"  must 
be  understood  to  be  death-punishment  of  some  sort. 
Saalschiitz  explains  it  to  be  premature  deatli  by 
God's  hand,  as  if  (iod  took  into  his  own  hand  such 
cases  of  ceremonial  defilement  as  would  create 
difficulty  for  lunnan  judges  to  decide.  Knobel 
thinks  death-punislmient  absolutely  is  meant.  So 
Corn,  a  Lapide  and  P^wald.  Jahn  explains,  that 
wlien  God  is  said  to  cut  oft',  an  act  of  divine  Provi- 
dence is  meant,  which  in  the  end  destroys  the  family, 
but  that  "cuttinu'  oft"'  in  general  means  stoning  to 
death  as  the  usual  capital  punishment  of  the  Law. 
Calmet  thinks  it  means  privation  of  all  rights  be- 
longing to  the  Covenant.  It  may  be  remarked 
(a)j  that  two  instances  are  recorded,  in  whicli  viola- 
tion of  a  ri'U'il  command  took  place  without  the 
actual  infliction  of  a  death-punishment:  (1.)  that 
of  the  people  eating  with  the  lilood  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
32);  (2.)  that  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  19,21)  — 
and  that  in  the  latter  case  the  ofttjnder  was  in  fact 
excommunicated  for  life;  (6),  that  there  are  also 
instances  of  the  directly  contrary  course,  namely,  in 
which  the  offenders  were  punished  with  death  for 
similar  off'enses,  —  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1, 
2),  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  10,  33), 
who  "  perished  from  the  congregation,"  Uzzah  (2 
Sam.  vi.  7 ),  —  and  further,  that  the  leprosy  inflicted 
on  Uzziah  might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  death 
(Num.  xii.  12).  To  whichever  side  of  the  question 
this  case  may  be  thought  to  incline,  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  primary  meaning  of 
"  cutting  off'''  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  Ije  e.xecuted 
in  some  cases  without  remission,  but  in  others 
voidalile:  (1)  by  immediate  atonement  on  the 
offender's  part;  (2)  by  direct  interposition  of  the 
Almighty,  i.  e.  a  sentence  of  death  always  "re- 
corded," but  not  always  executed.  xVnd  it  is  also 
probable  that  tlie  se\'erity  of  the  sentence  produced 
in  practice  an  immediate  recourse  to  tlie  prescribed 
means  of  propitiation  in  almost  every  actual  case 
of  ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xv.  27,  28 ;  Saal- 
schiitz, Arch.  Htbr.  x.  74,  75,  vol.  ii.  299;  Knoijel, 
Calmet,  Corn,  a  Lapide  on  Gen.  xvii.  13,  14;  Keil, 
BVil  Arch.  vol.  ii.  264,  §  153 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  App. 
to  vol.  iii.  p.  158;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  257). 

III.  Punishments  in  themselves  are  twofold, 
Capital  and  Secondary. 

\n.)  Of  the  former  kind,  the  following  only  are 
prescribed  by  the  Law.  (1.)  Sloninr/,  which  was 
tlie  ordinary  mode  of  execution  (Ex.  xvii.  4;  Luke 
XX.  6;  John  x.  31;  Acts  xiv.  5).  We  find  it 
ordered  in  tlie  cases  which  are  marked  in  the  lists 
above  as  luuiisliable  with  death ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark further,  that  it  is  ordered  also  in  the  case  of 
an  oftijuding  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  29,  and  xix.  13). 
The  false  witness  also,  in  a  capital  case,  would  by 
the  law  of  retaliation  become  lial)le  to  death  (Deut. 
xix.  19;  Miiccolh,  i.  1,0).  In  the  case  of  idola- 
try, and  it  may  be  pre.sunied  in  other  cases  also, 
the  witnesses,  of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least 
two,  were  required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Deut. 
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xiii.  9,  xvli.  7;  John  viii.  7;  Acts  vii.  58).  The 
Rabbinical  writers  add,  that  the  first  stone  was 
cast  by  one  of  them  on  tlie  chest  of  the  convict, 
and  if  this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  bystanders 
proceeded  to  complete  the  sentence.  (Sanliedr.  vi. 
1,  3,  4;  Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  121.) 
The  bod}'  was  then  to  be  suspended  till  sunset 
(Deut.  xxi.  23;  Josh.  x.  26;  Joseph.  Anf.  iv.  8, 
§  24),  and  not  buried  in  the  family  grave  [San- 
liedr.  vi.  5). 

(2.)  Hanginrj  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  punish- 
ment (Num.  XXV.  4;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9);  but  is 
generally,  in  the  ease  of  Jews,  spoken  of  as  fol- 
lowing death  bj'  some  other  means. 

(3.)  Bui-ninij,  in  pre-Mosaic  times,  was  the 
punishment  for  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24). 
Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest's 
daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9),  of  which  an  instance  is 
mentioned  {San/iedr.  vii.  2).  Also  in  case  of  in- 
cest (Lev.  XX.  14);  but  it  is  also  mentioned  as  fol- 
lowing death  by  other  means  (Josh.  vii.  25),  and 
some  have  thought  it  was  never  used  excepting 
after  death.  A  tower  of  burning  embers  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4-8.  The  1-iabbinical  account 
of  burning  by  means  of  molten  lead  poured  down 
the  throat  has  no  authority  in  Scripture. 

(4.)  Denlh  by  the  stvurd  or  spe(ir  is  named  in 
the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27;  Num.  xxv.  7); 
but  two  of  the  cases  may  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional; but  it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post- 
Babylonian  times  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1 ;  2  Chr. 
xxi.  4;  Jer.  xxvi.  23;  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  12,  xx.  22; 
1  Sam.  XV.  33,  xxii.  18;  Judg.  ix.  5;  2  K.  x.  7 ; 
Matt.  xiv.  8,  10),  a  list  in  which  more  than  one 
case  of  assassination,  either  with  or  without  legal 
forms,  is  included. 

(5.)  Stranyling  is  said  by  the  Eabbins  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  most  conmion  but  least  se\ere 
of  the  capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  nuid, 
and  then  strangling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round 
the  neck  (Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  122;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  "  Supplicia  ;  "  Sanhedr.  vii.  3  ;  Ker 
Porter,  Trnv.  ii.  177 ;  C  B.  JMichaelis,  De  Judiciis, 
ap.  Pott,  Syll.  Comiii.  iv.  §§  10,  12). 

This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
oral  tradition  from  Moses,  has  no  Scripture  au- 
thority. 

(b.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punishments, 
we  read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or 
of  an  iiTCgular  kind.  Among  tlie  former  (1.) 
Ckucikixion  is  treated  alone  (vol.  i.  p.  513),  to 
which  article  the  foUowmg  remark  may  be  added, 
that  the  Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishment, 
indepetident  of  the  Roman  governor,  being  inter- 
dicted for  forty  years  previous  to  tlie  Destruction, 
appears  in  fact,  if  not  in  time,  to  be  justified  (Jolni 
xviii.  31,  with  De  Wette's  Comment.  ;  Godwyn,  p. 
121;  Keil,  ii.  204;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1). 

(2.)  Droiniini/,  though  not  ordered  under  the 
Law,  was  practiced  at  Rome,  and  is  said  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Cic. 
p'O.  Sext.  Rose.  Am.  25;  Jerome,  Com.  on  Matt/i. 
lib.  iii.  p.  138;  Matt,  xviii.  6;  Mark  ix.  42). 
[Mill,  Amer.  ed.] 

(3.)  Sawing  asunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron 
instruments.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been 
practiced  on  Isaiah.  The  latter  may  perhaps  not 
have  always  caused  death,  and  thus  have  been  a 
torture  rather  than  a  ca[)ital  punishment  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31,  and  perhaps  Prov.  xx.  2ij;  Ileb.  xi.  37; 
Just.  Mart.  Tryph.  120).     The  process  of  sawing 
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asunder,  as  practiced   in  Barbary,  is  described  by 
Shaw  {Trav.  p.  254). 

(4. )  r<iundinfj  in  a  mortar,  or  beating  to  death, 
is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  as  a  legal 
punishment,  and  cases  are  described  (2  Mace.  vi. 
28,  30).  Pounding  in  a  mortar  is  mentioned  as  a 
Cingalese  punishment  by  Sir  PI  Teiment  ( Ceylon, 
ii.  88). 

(5.)  Precipitation,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  carried  out  in  that  of  cap- 
tives from  the  Edomites,  and  of  St.  James,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  cast  from  "  the  pinnacle  "  of  the 
Temple.  Also  it  is  said  to  have  lieen  executed  on 
some  Jewish  women  by  tlie  Syrians  (2  jMacc.  vi. 
10;  Luke  iv.  29;  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  23;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12). 

Criminals  executed  bj'  law  were  buried  outside 
the  city  gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon 
their  graves  (Josh.  vii.  25,  2G;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17; 
Jer.  xxii.  19 ).  Mohammedans  to  this  day  cast 
stones,  in  passing,  at  the  supposed  tomb  of  Absalom 
(Eabri,  Evagatorium,  i.  409;  Sandys,  Trav.  p.  189; 
Kaumer,  Paldst.  p.  272). 

(c.)  Of  secondary  jmnisliments  among  the  Jews 
the  original  principles  were,  (1.)  retaliation,  "  eye 
for  eye,"  etc.  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  25;  see  Gell.  Noct.  Att. 
XX.  1). 

(2.)  Compensation,  identical  (restitution)  or 
analogous;  payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power 
(Ex.  xxi.  18-30;  Lev.  xxiv.  18-21;  Deut.  xix.  21). 
The  man  who  stole  a  sheep  or  an  ox  was  required 
to  restore  four  sheep  for  a  sheep  and  five  oxen  for 
an  ox  thus. stolen  (Ex.  xxii.  1).  The  thief  caught 
in  the  fact  in  a  dwelling  might  even  be  killed  or 
sold,  or  if  a  stolen  animal  were  found  ali^•e,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  restore  double  (Ex.  xxii.  2-4). 
Damage  done  by  an  animal  was  to  be  fully  com- 
pensated {ib.  ver.  5).  Fire  caused  to  a  neighbor's 
corn  was  to  be  compensated  (ver.  G).  A  pledge 
stolen,  and  found  in  the  thief's  possession,  was  to 
be  compensated  by  double  (ver.  7).  All  trespass 
was  to  pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pledge  lost  or  darn- 
aged  was  to  be  compensated  (vv.  12,  13).  A  pledge 
withlield,  to  be  restored  with  20  per  cent,  of  the 
value  (Lev.  vi.  4,  5).  The  •'  seven-fold  "  of  Prov. 
vi.  31,  by  its  notion  of  completeness,  probably  in- 
dicates servitude  in  default  of  full  restitution  (Ex. 
xxii.  2-4).  Slander  against  a  wife's  honor  was  to 
be  compensated  to  her  parents  liy  a  fine  of  100 
shekels,  and  the  traducer  himself  to  be  punished 
with  stripes  (Deut.  xxii.  18.  19). 

(3.)  Stripes,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed 
forty  (Deut.  xxv.  3);  whence  the  Jews  took  care 
not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  8,  §  21).  The  convict  was  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  tied  in  a  bent  position  to  a  low  pillar, 
and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  were 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders  [Acts 
xxii.  25].  A  single  stripe  in  excess  subjected  the 
executioner  to  punishment  (.Uaccoth,  iii.  1,2,3, 
13,  14).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Abyssinians 
use  the  same  number  (Wolff",  Trav.  ii.  276). 

(4.)  Scourging  with  thorns  is  mentioned  Judg. 
viii.  16.  The  stocks  are  mentioned  Jer.  xx.  2  [Acts 
xvi.  24];  passing  through  fire,  2  Sam.  xii.  31; 
nmtilation,  Judg.  i.  6,  2  Mace.  vii.  4,  and  see  2 
Sam.  iv.  12;  plucking  out  hair,  Is.  I.  6;  in  later 
times,  impris(minent,  and  confiscation  or  exile,  Ezr. 
vii.  26;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii.  G;  Acts  iv.  3,  v. 
18,  xii.  4.  As  in  earlier  times  imprisonment  formed 
no  part  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  sentences  were 
executed  at  once  (see  Esth   vii.  8-10;  Selden.  Be 
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Sgn.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  888).  Before  death  a  grain  of 
frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine  was  given  to  the 
criminal  to  intoxicate  him  {ib.  889).  Tlie  com- 
mand for  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stone  shows 
that  the  duty  of  execution  did  not  belong  to  any 
special  officer  (L)eut.  x\ii.  7). 

Of  punishments  infiioted  by  other  nations  we 
have  the  following  notices :  In  Egypt  the  power  of 
life  and  death  and  imprisonment  rested  with  the 
king,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  officers  of  high 
rank  (Gen.  xl.  ;],  22,  xlii.  20).  Death  might  be 
commuted  for  slavery  (xlii.  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  The 
law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  liastinado,  as  represented  in  the 
paintings,  agrees  better  witli  the  Mosaic  directions 
than  with  the  i;al)binical  (Wilkinson,  A.  Ii.  ii.  214, 
215,  217).  Ill  Egypt,  and  also  in  Babylon,  the 
chief  of  the  executioners,  Rab-Tdbbachim,  was  a 
great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.,  xl. ; 
Dan.  ii.  14;  Jer.  xxxix.  13,  xli.  10,  xliii.  6,  lii.  15, 
16;  Michaelis,  iii.  412;  .loseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §  5 
[CuERETiiisi] ;  JMark  vi.  27).  He  was  sometimes 
a  eunuch  (.loseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4). 

Putting  out  the  eyes  of  capti\es,  and  other 
cruelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the 
tongue,  etc.,  were  practiced  by  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian conquerors ;  and  parallel  instances  of  despotic 
cruelty  are  found  in  abundance  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  times  in  Persian  and  other  history.  The 
execution  of  Haman  and   the  story  of  Daniel  are 
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King   putting   out  the  Eyes  of  a  Captive,  who,  with 
Otiiers,  is   held  Prisoner  by  a  Hook  in  the  Lips. 

Botta's  Ninive. 

pictures  of  summary  Oriental  procedure  (2  K.  xxv. 
7;  Esth.  vii.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Dan.  iii.  6,  vi. 
7,  24;  Her.  vii.  39,  ix.  112,  113;  Chardin,  Voy.  vi. 
21,  118;  Layard,  Niiwreli,  ii.  369,  374,  377,  Niii. 
<f  Beth.  pp.  456,  457).  And  the  duty  of  counting 
the  luimbers  of  the  victims,  which  is  there  repre- 
sented, agrees  with  the  story  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  7) 
and  with  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbas  INIirza,  by 
Ker  Porter  (Trnvels,  ii.  524,  525;  see  also  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  57;  and  Malcolm,  Sketches  of 
Persia,  p.  47 ). 

With  the  Romans,  stripes  and  the  stocks,  Trei/re- 
vvpiyyov  ^vXof,  nerviis  and  coluinbar,  were  in  \ise. 
Mid  imprisonment,  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  sol- 


dier. There  were  also  the  Uberm  cusfrlicE  in  private 
houses  [Phlson]  (Acts  xvi.  23,  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16; 
Xen.  //<-«.  iii.  3,  11;  Herod,  ix.  37;  Plautus,  liiul. 
iii.  6,  30,  34,  38,  50;  Arist.  AVy.  1044  (ed.  Bekker); 
Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  7,  xix.  6,  §  1;  Sail.  Oit.  47; 
Diet,  vf  Antiq.  "  Flagrum  "). 

Exposure  to  wikl  beasts  a|)pears  to  be  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  32;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  but  not 
with  any  precision.  H.  ^^  .   P. 

*  Striking  on  tlie  mouth  (as  inflicted  on  Paul, 
Acts  xxiii.  2),  was  a  punishment  for  speaking  with 
undue  liberty  or  insolence.  It  signified  that  the 
mouth  must  be  shut  which  uttered  such  speech. 
Travellers  report  instances  of  this  practice  still  in 
the  East.  "  As  soon  as  the  ambassador  can.e," 
says  Morier  {SecondJoiirney  through  Persia,  p.  S), 
"  iie  punished  the  principul  offenders  by  causing 
them  to  be  beaten  before  him ;  and  those  who  had 
spoken  their  minds  too  freely,  he  smote  upon  the 
mouth  with  a  shoe."  For  another  illustration  see 
p.  94  of  the  same  work.  H. 

PU'NITES,  THE  (^3^Sn :  6  ^ouai:  Phu- 
aitce).  The  descendants  of  Pua,  or  Phuvah,  the 
son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

PU'NON  (]3!12,  i.  e.  Phunon  [ore-jjit,  Fiirst; 

dnrkness{2 ),Ges.]:  Samarit.  ^T^  :  [Vat.]  ^fij/ti; 
[Rom.]  Alex,  ^icco;  [Aid.  <i>ij/cii' :]  Phunon).  One 
of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelite  host  during 
the  last  portion  of  the  Wandering  (Num.  xxxiii.  42, 
43).  It  lay  next  beyond  Zalmonah,  between  it  and 
Oboth,  and  three  days'  journey  from  the  mountains 
of  Aliarim,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Moab. 

By  I'Aisebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomastieon,  ^ii/av, 
"  Fennn  ")  it  is  identified  with  Pinon,  the  seat  of 
the  Edomite  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  further,  with 
Phffiiio,  which  contained  the  copper-mines  so  no- 
torious at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between 
Pctra  and  Zoar.  This  identification  is  supported  by 
the  form  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan ; 
and  the  situation  falls  in  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Wanderings.  No  trace  of  such  a  name  appears 
to  have  been  met  with  by  modern  explorers.    G. 

*  Among  the  ruined  places  on  the  caravan  road 
east  of  Mt.  Seir,  Seetzen's  Arab  guide  mentioned 
to  him  a  certain  Kalaat  (/.  e.  Castle)  Phendn 
(Zaeb's  .]fonatl.  Corr.  xvii.  137).  This  is  conjec- 
tured by  L.  Vtilter  (Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  ii.  267) 
and  others  to  be  the  Punon  or  Phunon  referred  to 
in  Numbers,  as  above.  A. 

PURIFICATION.  The  term  "purifica- 
tion," in  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to 
tlie  ritual  observances  whereby  an  Israelite  was 
formally  absolved  from  the  taint  of  uncleanness. 
whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or 
whether  connected  with  man's  natural  depravity 
The  cases  that  demanded  it  in  the  former  instance 
are  defined  in  the  Levitical  law  [Uncle.vnsess]  : 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  only  possilile  to  lay 
down  the  general  rule  that  it  was  a  fitting  prelude 
to  any  nearer  approach  to  the  Deity:  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  admission  of  a  proselyte  to  the  con 
gregation  [Pisoselyte],  in  the  baptism  {Kadapio 
juJs,  John  iii.  25)  of  the  .Tews  as  a  sign  of  repent 
ance  [Baitism],  in  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
Levites  [Pkikst;  Levite],  or  in  the  performance 
of  special  religious  acts  (I>ev.  xvi.  4;  2  Chr.  xxx. 
19).  In  the  present  article  we  are  concerned  solely 
with  the  former  class,  inasnmch  a-s  in  this  alone 
were  the  ritual  observai.ces  of  a  special  charact<>r 
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The  essence  of  purification,  indeed,  in  all  cases, 
consisted  in  the  use  of  water,  whether  by  way  of 
abhition  or  aspersion;  but  in  the  rivijora  cklictn 
of  legal  uneleaiiness,  sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were 
added,  and  the  ceremonies  throughout  bore  an  ex- 
piatory character.  Simple  ablution  of  the  person 
was  required  after  sexual  intercourse  ( Lev.  xv.  18 ; 
2  Sam.  xi.  4):  ablution  of  the  clothes,  after  touch- 
ing the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  eating  or 
carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  beast  that  had  died 
a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi.  25,  40):  ablution  both  of 
the  person  and  of  the  defiled  garments  in  cases  of 
ymun-rliea  durmuntiitin  (Lev.  xv.  16,  17)  —  the 
eeremony  in  each  of  the  above  instances  to  take 
place  on  the  day  on  which  the  uncleanness  was  con- 
tracted. A  higher  degree  of  uncleanness  resulted 
from  prolonged  yonorrhea  in  males,  and  menstru- 
ation in  women :  in  these  cases  a  probationary  in- 
terval of  seven  days  was  to  be  allowed  after  the 
cessation  of  the  symptoms;  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day  the  candidate  for  purification  performed 
an  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the  garments, 
and  on  the  eighth  offered  two  turtle-doves  or  two 
young  pigeons,  one  for  a  s'n-otferiiig,  the  other  for 
a  burnt-oftering  (Lev.  xv.  1-15,  19—30).  Contact 
with  persons  in  the  above  states,  or  e\en  with 
clothing  or  furniture  that  had  been  used  by  them 
while  in  those  states,  involved  uncleanness  in  a 
minor  degree,  to  be  absolved  by  ablution  on  the 
day  of  infection  generally  (Lev.  xv.  5-11,  21-2-3), 
but  in  one  particular  case  after  an  interval  of  seven 
days  (Lev.  xv.  24).  In  cases  of  childbirth  the 
sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (Lev.  xii.  6),  an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  favor  of  the  poor  who  might 
present  the  same  offering  as  in  the  preceding  case 
(Lev.  xii.  8;  Luke  ii.  22-24).  'J"he  purification 
took  place  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and 
eighty  after  that  of  a  daughter,  the  difference  in 
the  interval  being  based  on  i)hysical  considerations. 
The  uncleannesses  already  specified  were  conipara- 
tiveh'  of  a  mild  character:  the  more  severe  were 
connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  degree  contaniinatuig. 
To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of  (1)  touch- 
hig  a  corpse,  or  a  grave  (Num.  xix.  16),  or  even 
killing  a  man  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  19);  and  (2) 
leprosy,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
nothing  less  than  a  living  death.  The  ceremonies 
of  purification  in  the  first  of  these  two  case?  are 
detailed  in  Num.  xix.  A  peculiar  kind  of  water, 
termed  the  ivaUr  of  vncUcinncss'^  (A.  V.  "water 
of  sep.aration "),  was  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  An  unblemished  retl  heifer,  on  which  the 
yoke  had  not  passed,  was  slain  by  the  eldest  son 
of  the  high-priest  outside  the  canjp.  A  portion  of 
its  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  towards  *  the 
sanctuary;  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carcass,  including  even  its  dung,  were  then  burnt 
in  the  sight  of  the  otHciating  priest,  together  with 
cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet.  The  ashes  were 
collected  by  a  clean  man  and  deposited  in  a  clean 
place  outside  the  camp.  Whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, a  portion  of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with 
spring  water  in  a  jar,  and  the  unclean  person  was 


6  ''!3'^   n^b"^!?*.     The  A.  V.  incorrectly  renders 
it  "directly  before." 
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sprinkled  with  it  on  the  third,  and  again  on  (he 
seventh  day  after  the  contraction  of  the  unclean- 
ness. That  the  water  had  an  expiatory  efficacy,  is 
implied  in  the  term  sin-(iffi:rin(/(^  {A..\ .  "purifi- 
cation for  sin")  applied  to  it  (Num.  xix.  9),  and 
all  the  particulars  connected  with  its  preparation 
had  a  synitiolical  significance  appropriate  to  the 
object  sought.  The  sex  of  the  victim  (female,  and 
hence  life-giving),  its  red  color  (the  color  of  blood, 
the  seat  of  hfe),  its  unimpaired  vigor  (never  having 
borne  the  yoke),  its  youth,  and  the  alisence  in  it 
of  spot  or  blemish,  the  cedar  and  the  hyssop  (pos- 
sessing the  qualities,  the  former  of  incorruption, 
the  latter  of  purity),  and  the  scarlet  (again  the 
color  of  blood)  —  all  these  symbolized  life  in  its 
fullness  and  freshness  as  the  antidote  of  death.  At 
the  same  time  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  unclean- 
ness is  taught  by  the  regulations  that  the  victim 
should  l;e  wholly  consumed  outside  the  camp, 
whereas  generally  certain  parts  were  consumed  on 
the  altar,  and  tiie  ofthl  only  outside  the  camp  (comp. 
Lev.  iv.  11,  12);  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
/oiciirds,  and  not  hej'ore  the  sanctuary;  that  the 
officiating  minister  should  be  neither  the  high- 
priest,  nor  yet  sim|)ly  a  priest,  but  the  presumptive 
high-priest,  the  office  being  too  impure  for  the  first, 
and  too  important  for  the  second ;  that  even  the 
priest  and  the  person  that  liurnt  the  heifer  were 
rendered  unclean  by  reason  of  their  contact  with 
the  victim ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  purification  should 
be  effected,  not  simply  by  the  use  of  water,  but  of 
water  mixed  with  ashes  which  served  as  a  lye,  and 
woidd  therefore  have  peculiarly  cleansing  qualities. 
'Lhe  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  for- 
mal proceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of 
uncleanness.  The  rites  are  thus  described  in  Lev. 
xiv.  4-32:  The  priest  having  examined  the  leper 
and  pronounced  him  clear  of  his  disease,  took  for 
him  two  birds  "alive  and  clean,"  with  cedar,  scar- 
let, and  hyssop.  One  of  the  birds  was  killed  inider 
the  priest's  directions  over  a  vessel  filled  with  spring 
water,  into  which  its  blood  fell;  the  other,  with 
the  adjuncts,  cedar,  etc.,  was  dipped  by  the  priest 
into  the  mixed  blood  and  water,  and,  after  the  un- 
clean person  had  been  seven  times  spriidiled  with 
the  same  liquid,  was  permitted  to  fly  away  "into 
the  open  field."  The  leper  then  washed  himself 
and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  his  head.  The  above 
proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and  formed 
the  first  stage  of  purification.  A  probationary  in- 
terval of  seven  days  was  then  allowed,  which  period 
the  leper  was  to  pass  "  aliroad  out  of  his  tent:  "  <i 
on  the  last  of  these  days  the  washing  was  repeated, 
and  the  sliaving  was  more  rigidly  performed,  even 
to  the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair.  The  second 
stage  of  the  purification  took  place  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  was  performed  "  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  taberiiacle  of  tiie  congregation."  The 
leper  brought  thither  an  offering  consisting  of  two 
he-lambs,  a  yearling  ewe-lamb,  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  and  a  log  of  oil :  in  cases  of  poverty  the 
offering  was  reduced  to  one  lamb,  and  two  turtle- 
doves, or  two  young  pigeons,  with  a  less  quantity 
of  fine  flour,  and  a  log  of  oil.  The  priest  slew  one 
of  the  he-lambs  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  applied 


d  The  Rabbinical  explanation  of  this  was  in  con- 
fomiity  with  the  addition  in  the  Chaldee  version,  "et 
non  .arcedet  ad  latus  uxoris  sua;."  The  words  cannot, 
however,  he  thus  restricted  :  they  are  designed  to  mark 
the  partial  restoration  of  the  leper  —  insUc  the  camp, 
but  outside  his  teut. 
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a  portion  of  its  blood  to  the  right  ear,  rijj;ht  tlmnib,  ] 
aud  >;reat  toe  of  the  riii;ht  foot  of  tlie  leper:  he  next 
sprinUled  a  portion  of  the  oil  seven  times  before  ; 
the  l.onl,  applied  another  portion  of  it  to  the  parts 
of  tlie   body  alreadj'  specified,  and   poured   the  re- 
mainder over  the  leper's  head.     The  otlier  he-Iamb 
and  the  ewe -lamb,  or  the  two  birds,  as  the  case 
\night  be,  were  then  offered  as  a  sin-offering,  and 
a  bunit-oftering,   together  with  the  meat-offering.  1 
'I'he  significance  of  the  cedar,  the  scarlet,  and  the  | 
hyssop,  of  the  rumiing  water,  and  of  the  "  alive  | 
(full  of  life)  and  clean"  condition  of  the  birds,  is! 
the  same  as  in  the  case  previous!}'  described.     The 
two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  re-admission 
of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men;  the  second, 
before  tlie  sanctuary,  his  re-admission  to  connnun-  j 
ion  with  God.     In  the  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of 
the  one  bird  and  the  dismissal  of  the  other,  sym- 
bolized the  punishment  of  death  deserved  and  fully 
remitted.     In  the  second,  the  use  of  oil  and  its 
application  to  the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  viii.  2-},  "i-t)   symbol- 
ized the  re-dedication  of  the  leper  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the  purification 
of  a  house  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy,  were 
identical  witii  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used 
for  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  3-3-53). 

The  necessity  of  purification  was  extended  in  the 
post- Babylonian  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorized 
cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  couches, 
were  washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark 
vii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals 
was  conducted  in  a  formal  manner"  (!\L»rk  vii.  3), 
and  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yadaiin. 
These  ablutions  required  a  large  supply  of  water, 
and  hence  we  find  at  a  marriage  feast  no  less  than 
six  jars  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  (.John  ii.  6).  We  meet  with 
references  to  purification  after  childbirth  (Luke  ii. 
22),  and  after  the  cure  of  leprosy  (Matt.  viii.  4; 
Luke  xvii.  14),  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  mixed 
with  ashes  being  still  retained  in  the  latter  case 
(Heb.  ix.  13).  W'hat  may  have  been  the  specific 
causes  of  uncleanness  in  those  who  came  up  to 
purify  themselves  before  the  Passover  (John  xi.  .5.5), 
or  in  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24,  2G),  we  are  not  in- 
formed; in  either  case  it  may  have  been  contact 
with  a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter  it  would  rather 
appear  to  have  been  a  general  purification  prepara- 
tory to  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  vow. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  oliserved,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification 
is  their  expiatory  character.  The  ifiesi  of  unclean- 
ness was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew :  it  was  attached 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  events  of  childbirth  and  death 

a  Various  opinions  are  lield  with  regard  to  the  term 
wvyii.fj.  The  meaniug  "  with  the  list "  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Rabbinical  usages, 
the  liand  used  in  washing  the  other  being  closed  lest 
the  palm  should  contract  uncleanness  in  the  act. 

b  The  word  "1^5  (p"r)  is  Persian.  In  the  modern 
language,  it  takes  the  form  of  pcireh,  aud  it  is  cognate 
with  pars  und  ])art  {Gesen.  T/tes.}.  It  is  explained,  Estli. 

lii.   7,  and   ix.   24,   by   the  Hebrew    7~T12  :   kAtipoi: 
lortet. 

c  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  conjecture  of 
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(Thucyd.  iii.  104;  Eurip.  Ip/i.  in  Taur.  383),  and 
l>y  various  nations  to  the  case  of  sexual  intercourse 
(Herod,  i.  198,  ii.  64;  Pers.ii.  16).  But  with  all 
these  nations  simple  ablution  sufficed :  no  sacrifices 
were  demanded.  The  Jew  alone  was  taught  by 
the  use  of  expiatory  oflferings  to  discern  to  its  full 
extent  the  connection  between  the  outward  sign 
and  the-inward  fount  of  impurity.         W.  L.  B. 

PURIM  (□"'"ISIS;*  ^poupai;<=  [in  ver.  26, 
F.A.."  ^poupifi,  ^ovp',  ver.  31,  Alex.  Ta>v  ^povpaia, 
FA.i  rail/  ^poupcDV,  FA.3  r.  ^povpifx'-]   Plmrim: 

also,  D"'"j^2n  "Tp"^  (Esth.  ix.  26,  31):  dies  sor- 
tium),  the  annual  festival  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  from 
the  massacre  with  which  they  were  threatened 
through  the  machinations,  of  Hainan  (Esth.  ix.; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §  13).  [Esther.]  It  was 
probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony.  Their 
great  enemy  Hanian  ap|;)ears  to  have  been  very  su- 
perstitious and  much  given  to  casting  lots  (Esth. 
iii.  7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lots,  to 
the  commemorative  festival,  because  he  had  thrown 
lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would  be  auspicious  for 
hini  to  carry  into  effect  the  bloody  decree  which 
the  king  had  issued  at  his  instance  (Esth.  ix.  24). 
The  festival  lasted  two  days,  and  was  regularly 
observed  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar.  But  if 
the  14th  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the 
second  or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  may  I'.ave  been 
the  ancient  mode  of  observance,  so  as  to  have  given 
the  occasion  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  national 
religious  festival.  The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  modern  usage  respecting  it  are  curious.  It 
is  stated  that  eighty-five  of  the  Jewish  elders  ob- 
jected at  first  to  the  institution  of  the  feast,  when 
it  was  proixjsed  by  Mordecai  (Jerus.  Gem.  Mtgil- 
lali  —  Lightfoot  on  John  x.  21).  A  preliminary 
fast  was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Esther,"  to 
be  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory  of 
the  fast  which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed,  and 
which  she  enjoined,  through  Mordecai,  on  the  Jews 
of  Shushan  (E.sth.  iv.  16).  If  the  13th  was  a 
Sabbath,  the  fast  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  da>^of 
the  week;  it  could  not  be  held  on  the  sixth  day, 
because  those  who  might  be  engaged  in  preparing 
food  for  the  Sabbath  would  necessarily  have  to 
taste  the  dishes  to  pro\e  them.  .According  to  mod- 
ern custom,  as  soon  as  the  stars  begin  to  appear, 
when  the  14th  of  the  month  has  commenced,  can- 
dles are  lighted  up  in  token  of  rejoicing,  aud  the 
people  assemble  in  the  synagogue/^  After  a  short 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  reading  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner,  on  a  roll  called  /car'  i^oxvv,  "  the  Roll " 
(n-  3p,  MegiUah)fi  The  reader  translates  the  text, 

tiie  editor  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (approved  by 
Grotius,  in  Esth.  iii.  7,  and  by  Schlcusner,  LfX.  in 
I.XX.  s.  ^povpaC)  is  correct,  and  that  the  reading 
should  be  4'ovpat'.  In  like  manner,  the  modern  edi- 
tors of  Josephus  have  changed  <l>povpatoi  into  <I>oupat<M 
{Ant.  xi.  6,  §  13).  The  old  editors  imagined  that  Jo- 
sephus connected  the  word  with  if>povpelv. 

(I  This  service  is  said  to  have  taken  pla-e  in  formei 
times  on  tile  loth  in  walled  towns,  but  on  the  14th  in 
the  country  and  unwalled  towns,  according  to  Esth. 
ix.  18,  19. 

e  Five  books  of  the  0.  T.  (llutb,  Esther,  Ejclesias- 
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as  he  £;oes  on,  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
place,  and  makes  comments  on  particular  passages. 
He  reads  in  a  histrionic  manner,  suiting  his  tones 
and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter. When  he  comes  to  the  name  of  Hanian  the 
whole  congregation  cry  out,  "May  his  name  be 
blotted  out,"  or  "  Let  the  name  of  the  ungodly 
perish."  At  the  same  time,  in  some  places,  the 
boys  who  are  present  make  a  great  noise  with  their 
hands,  with  mallets,  and  with  pieces  of  wood  or 
stone  on  which  they  have  written  the  name  of  Ha- 
man,  aTid  which  tliey  rub  together  so  as  to  obht- 
erate  the  writing.  When  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Hanian  are  read  (ix.  7,  8,  9)  the  reader  utters 
them  with  a  contiiuious  enunciation,  so  as  to  make 
them  into  one  word,  to  signify  that  they  were 
hanged  all  at  once.  When  the  Megillah  is  read 
through,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim,  "  Cursed 
be  Hanian  ;  blessed  be  Mordecai ;  cursed  be  Zoresh 
(the  wife  of  Haman);  blessed  be  Esther;  cursed 
be  all  idolaters;  blessed  be  all  Israelites,  and  blessed 
be  Harbonah  who  banged  Hanian."  The  volume 
is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.  All  go  home  and  par- 
take of  a  repast  said  to  consist  mainly  of  milk  and 
eggs.  In  the  morning  service  in  the  synagogue, 
on  the  14th,  after  the  prayers,  the  passage  is  read 
from  the  Law  (Kx.  xvii.  8-16)  which  relates  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of  Agag 
(1  Sam.  XV.  8).  the  supposed  ancestor  of  Haman 
(Esth.  iii.  1 ).  The  Megillah  is  then  read  again  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  responses  from 
the  congregation,  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  All 
who  possibly  can  are  liound  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  Megillah  —  men,  women,  children,  cripples,  in- 
valids, and  even  idiots  —  though  they  may,  if  they 
please,  listen  to  it  outside  the  synagogue  (Mishna, 
Rosh.  Hash.  iii.  7). 

The  14tli  of  Adar,«  as  the  very  day  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews,  is  more  solemnly  kept  than 
the  13th.  But  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue 
is  over,  all  give  themselves  up  to  merrymaking. 
Games  of  all  sorts,  with  dancing  and  music,  com- 
mence. In  the  evening  a  quaint  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, the  subject  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  occasion,  sometimes  takes  place,  and  men  fre- 
quently put  on  female  attire,  declaring  that  the 
festivities  of  Purim,  according  to  Esth.  ix.  22,  sus- 
pend the  law  of  Deut.  xxii.  5,  which  forbids  one  sex 
to  wear  the  dress  of  the  other.  A  dainty  meal  then 
follows,  sometimes  with  a  fres  indulgence  of  wine, 
both  unmixed  and  mulled.  According  to  the  Ge- 
mara  {Me(jillnh,  vii.  2),  "  tenetur  homo  in  festo 
Purim  eo  usque  inebriari,  ut  nullum  discrimen  norit, 
inter  maledictionem  Hamanis  et  benedictionem 
Mardochoei."  '> 
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On  the  lotii  the  rejoicing  is  continued,  and  gifta 
consisting  chiefly  of  sweetmeats  and  other  eatables, 
are  interchanged.  Offerings  for  the  poor  are  also 
made  by  all  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  in  proportion 
to  their  means  (Esth.  ix.  -19,  22). 

When  the  month  Adar  used  to  be  doubled,  in 
the  Jewish  leap-year,  the  festival  was  repeated  on 
the  14th  and  15tli  of  the  second  Adar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  tempted  to 
associate  the  Christians  with  the  Persians  and  Am- 
alekites in  the  curses  of  the  synagogue.''  Hence 
probably  arose  the  popularity  of  the  feast  of  Purim 
in  those  ages  in  which  the  feeling  of  enmity  was  so 
strongly  manifested  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
Several  Jewish  proverbs  are  preserved  which  strik- 
ingly show  the  way  in  which  Purim  was  regarded, 
such  as,  "  The  Temple  may  fail,  but  Purim  never;  " 
"  The  Prophets  may  fail,  but  not  the  Megillah." 
It  was  said  that  no  books  would  survive  in  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  except  the  Law  and  the  IMe^illah. 
This  afftctioii  for  the  book  and  the  festival  con- 
nected with  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
events  on  which  they  are  founded  aflected  only  an 
exiled  portion  of  tlie  Hebrew  race,  and  liecause 
there  was  so  much  in  them  to  shock  the  principles 
and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  mind. 

Ewald,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  was 
in  patriarchal  times  a  religious  festival  at  every 
new  and  full  moon,  conjectui-es  that  Purim  was 
originally  the  full  moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  Pass- 
over was  that  of  Nisan,  and  Tabernacles  that  of 
Tisri. 

It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler  that  the  eoprrj 
tSiv  'louSaittjj/  of  John  v.  1  was  the  feast  of 
Purim.  The  notion  has  been  confidently  espoused 
by  Petavius,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Wieseler,  Winer, 
and  Anger  (who,  according  to  Winer,  has  proved 
the  point  beyond  contradiction),  and  is  favored  l)y 
Alford  and  Ellicott.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  and  most  of  the 
Fathers,  which  was  taken  up  by  Erasmus,  Calvin, 
Beza,  and  Pengel,  that  the  feast  was  Pentecost, 
and  that  of  Cocceius,  tliat  it  was  Tabernacles  (which 
is  countenanced  by  the  reading  of  one  inferior 
MS.),  are  precluded  by  the  general  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  especially  liy  John  iv.  35  (assuming 
that  the  words  of  our  Lord  which  are  there  given 
were  spoken  in  seed-time)  ^'  compared  with  v.  1. 
The  interval  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  these 
texts  could  scarcely  have  extended  beyond  Nisan. 
The  choice  is  thus  left  between  Purim  and  the 
Passover. 

The  principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  {a)  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 


tes.  Canticles,  and  Lamentations)  are  designated  by 
the  Rabbinical  writers  "  the  Five  Rolls,"  because,  as  it 
would  seem,  they  used  to  be  written  in  separate  vol- 
umes for  the  use  of  the  synagogue  (Gesen.    Thes.  s. 


b^3) 


.   [Esther,  Book  op.] 

a  It  is  called  r]  MapSoxai'K>)  ^It'-fpa.,  2  Mace.  xv.  36. 
b  Buxtorf  remarks  on  this  passage  :  "  Hoc  est.  ne- 
sciat  Bupputare  numcrum  qui   ex  singularum  vocum 

Ut«ris  exstruitur :    nam    literse   "'^^^X3   "^T^2  et 

l^n  TT^K  in  Gematria  eundem  numerum  confi  ■ 
ciunt.  Perinde  est  ac  si  diceretur,  posse  illos  in  tan- 
turn  bibere,  ut  quinque  manus  digitos  numerare  am- 
pliuii  non  possint." 

c  See  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  18:  "Juda;os, 


quodam  festivitatis  suae  solemni,  Aman,  ad  poenae 
quondam  recordationem  incendere,  et  crucis  adsimu- 
latam  speciem  in  contemptu  Christians  fidei  sacrilega 
meute  exureie,  Provinciarum  Rectores  prohibeant :  ne 
locis  suis  fiJei  nostroe  signum  immisceant,  sed  ritus 
suos  infra  contemptum  Christianae  legis  retineant, 
amissuri  sine  dubio  perniissa  hactenus,  nisi  ab  illicitis 
tempera  verint." 

'i  This  supposition  does  not  appear  to  be  materially 
weakened  by  our  taking  as  a  proverb  Terpanijji'os  eartv 
KoX  o  9epi(Ttim  epxerai.  Whether  the  expression  was 
such  or  not,  it  surely  adds  point  to  our  Lord's  words, 
if  we  suppose  the  figurative  language  to  have  been 
suggested  by  what  was  actually  going  on  in  the  fields 
liefore  the  eyes  of  Himself  and  his  hearers 
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the  festival;  (A)  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our 
Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of  paying  especial 
honor  to  a  festival  which  appears  to  ha\e  had  but 
a  very  small  religious  element  in  it,  and  which 
seems  rather  to  have  lieen  the  means  of  keeping 
alive  a  feeling  of  national  revenge  and  liatred.  It 
is  alleged  on  tlie  other  hand  that  our  Lord's  at- 
tending the  feast  would  he  in  harmony  with  his 
deep  sympatliy  witii  tiie  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  went  further  than  his  merely  "  ful- 
filling all  righteousness  "  in  carrying  out  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Jlosaic  Law.  It  is  further  urged  that 
the  narrative  of  St.  .lohn  is  best  made  out  by  sup- 
posing that  the  incident  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
occurred  at  the  festival  which  was  characterized  by 
showing  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  that  our  Lord 
was  induced,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  then 
evinced,  not  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  till  the  Pass- 
over, mentioned  John  vi.  4  (Stier). 

The  identity  of  tlie  Passover  with  the  feast  in 
question  has  been  maintained  by  Irenieus,  Euse- 
bius,  and  Theodoret,  and,  in  modern  times,  by 
Luther,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  Heugsteiiberg,  Greswell, 
Neander,  Tholuek,  Roliinson,  and  the  majority  of 
commeutators.  The  principal  difficulties  in  the 
way  are,  (")  the  omission  of  the  article,  involving 
the  improbability  that  the  great  festival  of  the 
year  should  be  spoken  of  as  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  " 
(b)  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  the  Passover 
mentioned  John  vi.  4,  He  must  have  absented 
himself  from  Jerusalem  for  a  year  and  a  half,  that 
is,  till  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vii.  2). 
Against  these  points  it  is  contended,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  eoprrj  without  the  article  to  the  Passover 
is  countenanced  by  Matt,  xxvii.  15 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
17  (comp.  John  xviii.  oO);  that  it  is  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  staying  away  from  Jerusalem  for  a 
longer  period  than  usual,  that  "  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  him"  (.lohn  vii.  1;  cf.  v.  18);  that  this 
long  period  satisfectorily  accounts  for  the  surprise 
expressed  by  his  brethren  (John  vii.  3),  and  that, 
as  it  was  evidently  his  custom  to  visit  Jerusalem 
once  a  year.  He  went  u])  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
(vii.  2)  instead  of  going  to  the  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  real  objection  to  the 
Passover  seems  to  be  the  want  of  the  article  before 
lopTTJ."  That  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
will  not  justify  our  regarding  the  omission  as  ex- 
pressing emphasis  on  any  general  ground  of  usage, 
is  proved  by  Winer  {Grammar  of  the  N.  T.  dia- 
lect, iii.  19).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  diffi 
culty  is  no  small  one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  grave  objections  which 
lie  against  the  feast  of  Purim. 

The  arguments  on  one  side  are  best  set  forth 
by  Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  v.  1,  by  Kepler 
{Eclogm  Chronicce,  Francfort,  1615),  and  by  Anger 
(</e  temp,  in  Act.  AposL  i.  24);  those  on  the  other 
side,  by  Robinson  {ILwrnony,  note  on  the  Stcond 
Passocer),  and  Near.der,  Life  (f  Christ,  §  143. 
See  also  Lightfoot,  Kuinoel,  and  'I'holuck,  on  .lohn 
V.  1 ;  and  Greswell,  Diss.  viii.  vol.  ii. ;  EUicott, 
Lect.  p.  135. 
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See  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  iii.  11;  Reland,  Ant.  iv. 
9;  Schickart,  Purim  sire  Biicchanalia  Judceorum 
(Crit.  Sac.  iii.  col.  1184);  Huxtorf,  Syii.  Jud.  xxix. 
The  Mishnical  treatise,  .Vei/illn.  contains  directions 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  scroll  should  be 
written  out  and  in  which  it  should  be  read,  with 
other  matters,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  Stauben, 
Lii  Vie  Juice  en  Alsace;  Mills,  British  Jews,  p. 
188.  S.  C. 

*  PURPLE.     [Colors,  1.] 

PURSE.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  journey, 
were  provided  with  a  bag  (variously  termed  Cis,* 
tshvr,  and  chdrit),  in  which  they  carried  their 
money  (Gen.  xlii.  35;  Prov.  i.  14,  vii.  20;  Is.  xlvi. 
fi);  and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their  weights 
Dent.  XXV.  13;  Mic.  vi.  11).  This  Ijag  is  described 
in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms  ^aXavTiov  [Tisch.  ^a\- 
KavTiov]  (peeidiar  to  St.  Luke,  x.  4,  xii.  33,  xxii. 
35,  36),  and  y\aia(r6KOfxov  (peculiar  to  St.  John, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  former  is  a  classical  term 
(Plat.  Cmviv.  p.  190,  k,  avffiraara  ^aXdvTLa). 
the  latter  is  connected  with  the  classical  yhaxr- 
aoKOfjLiiov,  which  originally  meant  the  bag  in 
which  musicians  carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their 
instruments.  In  the  LXX.  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  chest  for  the  offerings  at  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  8,  10,  11),  and  was  hence  adopted  by  St.  John 
to  describe  the  common  purse  carried  by  tlie  dis- 
ciples. The  girdle  also  served  as  a  purse,  and 
hence  the  term  ^livi)  occurs  in  Matt.  x.  9;  ^Lirk 
vi.  8.  [Girdle.]  Ladies  wore  ornamental  pur.ses 
(Is.  iii.  23).  The  Rabbinists  forI)ade  any  one 
passing  through  the  Temple  with  stick,  shoes,  and 
purse,  these  three  being  the  indications  of  travel- 
ling (Mishn.  Berach.  9,  §  5).      [Scmi-.] 

W.  L.  B. 

PUT,  1  Chr.  i.  8 ;  Nah.  iii.  9.  [Phut.] 
PUTE'OLI  (noTi'oAoi  :  [PuteoU])  appears 
alike  in  Josephus  {Vit.  c.  3;  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1, 
xviii.  7,  §  2)  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  .\postles 
(xxviii.  13 )  in  its  characteristic  position  under  the 
early  Roman  emperors,  namely,  as  the  ^reat  land- 
ing-place of  travellers  to  Italy  from  the  Levant, 
and  as  the  harbor  to  which  the  .Vlexandrian  corn- 
siiips  brought  their  cargoes.  These  two  features 
of  the  place  in  fact  coincided ;  for  in  that  day  the 
movements  of  travellers  by  sea  depended  on  mer- 
chant-vessels. Puteoli  was  at  that  period  a  place 
of  very  great  importance.  We  cannot  elucidate 
this  better  than  by  saying  that  the  celelirated  bay 
which  is  now  "  the  bay  of  Naples,"  and  in  early 
times  was  "  the  bay  of  Cumre,"  was  then  called 
"  Sinus  Puteolamis."  The  city  was  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  bay.  Close  to  it  was  Baias, 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  Roman  watering- 
places.  The  emperor  Caligula  once  built  a  ridic- 
ulous bridge  lietween  the  two  towns ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  must  have  been  conspicuous  when  St. 
Paul  landed  at  Puteoli  in  the  Alexandrian  ship 
which  brought  him  from  Malta.      [Castok   and 


n  Tischendorf  inserts  the  article  in  his  text,  and 
Winer  allows  that  there  is  much  authority  in  its  favor. 
But  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  be  such,  that  the 
ns«rtion  of  the  article  in  later  MSS.  may  be  more 
jsasily  accounted  for  than  its  omission  in  the  older 
.nes. 

*  The  .article  is  inserted  in  the  Sinaitio  and  Ephrem 
1183.,  and  apparently  in  I,  of  the  sixth  century,  which 


may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  offset  to  A  B  D.  The  uncial 
MSS.  are  about  equally  divided  both  in  respect  to 
authority  and  number,  there  being  10  on  each  side. 
The  .article  is  also  added  in  the  Sahidic  and  Coptic  (or 
Thebaic  and  Memphitic)  versions.  A. 

f>   D'^S.    I'^l!?.  and   t2''~in.      The  last  occurs 
•  '  ;  '  •  T 

only  in  2  K.  v.  23  '-bags  ;  "  Is.  iii.  22,  A.  V.  "crisplng- 
pins."  The  latter  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  long 
round  form  of  the  purse. 
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Pollux;  Meuta;  IJhk(;il'm;  Syuacuse.]  In 
illustration  of  the  arrival  here  of  the  corn-ships 
we  may  refer  to  Seneca  (A};.  77)  and  Suetonius 
{Octnv.  98). 

The  earlier  name  of  I'uteoli,  when  the  lower 
part  of  Italy  was  (jreelv,  was  Uicsearchia;  and  this 
name  continued  to  be  used  to  a  late  period.  .Jose- 
phus  uses  it  in  two  of  the  passages  above  referre  1 
to:  in  the  third  (]'!/.  c.  3)  he  speaks  of  himself 
(after  the  shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he  had 
recently  gone  through)  as  SiaaooBeU  els  r)]v 
AiKaiafyx'^av,  'fjv  TloTi6\ovs  'IraAoi  KaXovaif. 
So  Philo,  in  describing  the  curious  interview  which 
he  and  his  fellow  Jewish  ambassadors  had  here 
with  Caligula,  uses  the  old  name  {Legnt.  ad  Ctiium, 
ii.  521).  The  word  Puteoli  was  a  true  Roman 
name,  and  arose  (whether  n  puteis  or  ((  putendu) 
from  the  strong  mineral  springs  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  i)lace.  Its  Roman  history  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  tlie  Second  Punic  War. 
It  rose  continually  into  greater  importance,  from 
the  causes  aliove  mentioned.  No  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian  shore  was  more  frequented.  The  associa- 
tions of  Puteoli  with  historical  personages  are  very 
numerous.  Scipio  sailed  from  hence  to  Spain. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  (his  "  Puteolanum ")  in  the 
neighborhood.  Here  Nero  planned  the  murder  of 
his  mother.  Vespasian  gave  to  this  city  peculiar 
privileges,  and  here  Hadrian  was  liuried.  In  the 
5th  century  Puteoli  was  I'avaged  both  by  Alaric 
and  Genseric,  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered  its 
former  eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate  Italian 
town,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Pozzuoli. 

In  connection  with  St.  Paul's  movements,  we 
must  notice  its  communications  in  Nero's  reign 
along  the  mainland  with  Rome.  The  coast-road 
leading  northwards  to  Siiuiessa  was  not  made  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian;  but  there  was  a  cross-road 
leadmg  to  Capua,  and  there  joining  the  Appian 
Way.  [Ai'i'ii  FoHUJi;  Tiirkk  Tavkhns.]  The 
remains  of  this  road  may  be  ti-aced  at  intervals; 
and  thus  the  Apostle's  route  can  be  followed  almost 
step,  by  step.  We  should  also  notice  the  fact  that 
there  were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli.  We  might 
be  sure  of  this  from  its  mercantile  importance; 
but  we  are  positively  informed  of  it  by  Josephus 
[Ant.  xvii.  12.  §  1)  in  his  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  pretended  Herod-Ale.xander  to  Augustus;  and 
the  circumstance  shows  how  natural  it  was  that 
the  Apostle  should  find  Christian  "brethren"  there 
immediately  on  landing. 

The  remains  of  Puteoli  are  considerable.  The 
aqueduct,  the  reser\oirs,  portions  (probably)  of 
baths,  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  building  called 
the  Temple  of  Serapis,  which  affords  very  curious 
indications  of  changes  of  level  in  the  .soil,  are  all 
well  vN'orthy  of  notice.  But  our  chief  interest  here 
is  concentrated  oti  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole, 
which  is  formed  of  the  concrete  called  Pozzolcma, 
and  sixteen  of  the  piers  of  which  still  remain.  No 
Roman  harbor  has  left  so  solid  a  memorial  of  itself 
as  this  one  at  which  St.  Paul  landed  in  Italy. 

J.  S.  H. 

PU'TIEL  (bS'^:^!l3  [afflkted  of  God,  Ges.]: 
PovTt^\-  Phutid).  One  of  the  daughters  of  Pu- 
>iel  was  wife  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and 
mother  of  Phinehas  (Ex.  vi.  2.5).  Though  he  does 
not  appear  again  in  the  Bible  records,  Putiel  has 
gome  celelirity  in  more  modern  Jewish  traditions. 
They  identify  him  with  Jethro  the  Midianite,  "  who 
&tted  the  calves  for  idolatrous  worship"  (Targum 
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Pseudojon.  on  Ex.  vi.  25;  (Jtm.ira  of  Soi:i  hy 
Wagenseil,  viii.  §  6).  What  are  the  grounds  lor 
the  tradition  or  for  such  an  accusation  against 
Jethro  is  not  obvious.  G. 

PYGARG  ("I'lty"'"^,  disMm:  Triya^tyos-  pyy- 
nvf/tis)  occurs  only  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  in  the  list  of  clean 
animals  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  dislion,  the 
name  apparently  of  some  species  of  antelope,  though 
it  is  l)y  no  means  easy  to  identify  it.  The  Greek 
TTvyapyos  denotes  an  animal  with  a  "white  rump," 
ami  is  used  by  Herodotus  (iv.  192)  as  the  name  of 
some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope.  jElian  (vii.  19) 
also  mentions  the  irvyapyos,  but  gives  no  more 
than  the  name;  comp.  also  Juvenal  {ISdt.  xi.  138). 
It  is  usual  to  identify  the  }}y(,o>-(/  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  with  the  addax  of  North  Africa, 
Nubia,  etc.  (Addax  nasomaculatus);  but  we  cannot 
regard  this  point  as  satisfactorily  settled.  In  the 
first  place,  this  antelope  does  not  present  at  all  the 
required  characteristic  implied  by  its  name;  and, 
in  the  second,  there  is  much  reason  for  beheving, 
with  Rii[ipell  (Alias  zu  der  Reise  im  Nord.  Afrik, 
p.  21),  and  Hamilton  Smith  (Griffith's  Cuvier's 
Anim.  King.  iv.  193),  that  the  Addax  is  identical 
with  the  Sirepsiceros  of  Pliny  (N.  H.  xi.  37), 
which  animal,  it  must  be  observed,  the  Roman 
naturalist  distinguishes  from  the  pygarffus  (viii. 
53).  Indeed  we  may  regard  the  identity  of  the 
Add'tx  and  Phny's  Sirepsiceros  as  established ;  for 
when  this  species  was,  after  many  years,  at  length 
rediscovered  by  Ilemprich  and  RiippeU.  it  was 
found  to  be  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  okas  or 
ados,  the  very  name  which  Pliny  gives  as  the  local 
one  of  his  Sirepsiceros.  The  pyyart/us,  therefore, 
must  be  sought  for  in  some  animal  diflferent  from 
the  (iihl'ix.  There  are  several  antelopes  which  have 
the  characteristic  white  croup  required ;  many  of 
which,  however,  are  inhabitants  of  South  Africa, 
such  as  the  Spring-bok  (Aniidmxas  euchore)  and 
the  Bonte-bok  (Damalis  pygarr/a).  We  are  in- 
clined to  consider  the  irvynpyos,  or  pygargus,  as 
a  generic  name  to  denote  any  of  the  white-rumped 
antelopes  of  North  Africa,  Syria,  etc.,  such  as  the 
Ariel  gazelle  (Antilope  Arabicn,  Hemprich),  the 
Isabella  gazelle  (Gazella  JsabeUinn);  perhaps  too 
the  mohr,  both  of  Aliyssinia  (G.  Sotmmeringii) 
and  of  Western  Africa  (G.  Mohr),  may  be  included 
under  the  term.  Whether,  however,  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  correct  in  their  interpretation  of 
dishun  is  another  question ;  but  there  is  no  col- 
lateral evidence  of  any  kind  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  two  most  important  versions  to  aid  us  in 
our  itivestigation  of  this  word,  of  which  various 
etymologies  have  been  given  from  which  nothing 
definite  can  be  learnt.  W.  H. 

*  PYR'RHUS  (nup^os,  red-haired:  Pyr- 
rhiis),  father  of  Sopater,  one  of  Paul's  company  on 
his  journey  from  Greece  to  Asia  (Acts  xx.  4). 
The  name  in  that  passage  is  undoubtedly  genuine, 
being  found  in  the  best  copies  of  the  text,  though 
omitted  in  the  lextiis  receptvs,  and  hence  also  in 
the  A.  V.  The  Aither  was  no  doubt  a  Berean  as 
well  as  the  son,  but  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or 
not  is  uncertain,  unless, as  some  suppose.  Sopater 
and  Sosipater  (Rom.  xvi.  21)  were  forms  of  the  same 
name,  and  belonged  in  this  history  to  the  same  per- 
son. In  the  latter  case  he  was  at  Corinth  when 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  The  mention 
of  the  father  serves  to  distinguish  this  Sopater  from 
others  of  the  same  name.  The  same  usage  exists 
in  modern  Greek.  H. 
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QUAILS  (ibtp,  seldv ;  but  in  Keri  Vhw, 
sildiv:  opTvyofxinpa'-  cviurnix).  Various  opinions 
have  been  lield  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  food  denoted 
by  the  Ileli.  selav^  whicli  on  two  distinct  occasions 
was  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  see 
Ex.  xvi.  13,  on  which  occasion  the  people  were 
between  Sin  and  Sinai;  and  Num.  xi.  31,  32, 
when  at  the  station  named,  in  consequence  of  the 
judj;nient  which  befell  tlieni,  Kibroth-hattaavah. 
That  the  Hebrew  word  is  correctly  rendered  "quails," 
is  we  think  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  notwith- 
standing the  different  interpretations  which  have 
been  assifjned  to  it  by  several  writers  of  eminence. 
Ludolf,  for  instance,  an  author  of  high  repute, 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  seidt)  were  locusts; 
see  his  Dissertutio  de  Locustis,  cum  Dialribn,  etc., 
Franc,  ad  Moen.  1GS)-1.  His  opinion  has  been  fully 
advocated  and  adopted  by  Patrick  ( Cominent.  on 
Num.  xi.  31,  32);  the  Jews  in  Arabia  also,  as  we 
learn  from  Niebuhr  {Beschreib.  von  Arab.  p.  172), 
"  are  convinced  that  the  birds  whicli  the  Israelites 
ate  in  such  numbers  were  only  clouds  of  locusts, 
and  they  laugh  at  those  translators  who  suppose 
that  they  found  quails  where  quails  were  never 
seen."  Hudbeck  (Ichtliyol.  Bibl.  Spec,  i.)  has  ar- 
gued in  fiivor  of  the  seldv  meaning  "flying-fish," 
some  species  of  the  genus  Exocetus ;  Michaelis  at  one 
time  held  the  same  opinion,  but  afterwards  prop- 
erly abandoned  it  (see  Ilosenmiiller,  Not.  ad  Bo- 
chart,  m.eroz.  ii.  5-I'J).  A  late  writer,  Ehrenberg 
{Geograph.  Ze.it.  ix.  86),  from  having  observed  a 
number  of  "flying  fish"  (gurnards,  of  the  genus 
Triyla  of  Oken,  Dad ylopterus  oi  modern  icthyolo- 
gists)  lying  dead  on  the  shore  near  IQim,  believed 
that  this  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wil 
derness,  and  named  the  fish  "  Trigla  Israelitarum." 
Hermann  von  der  Ilardt  supposed  that  the  locust 
bird  (Pastor  liosetis),  was  intended  by  seldu ;  and 
recently  Jlr.  Forster  (  Voice  of  Jurael,  p.  98)  has 
advanced  an  opinion  that  "  red  geese  "  of  the  genus 
Casarca  are  to  be  understood  by  the  Hebrew  term; 
a  similar  explanation  has  been  suggested  by  Stan- 
ley (S.  4-  P.  p.  82)  and  adopted  by  Tennen't  {Cey- 
lon, i.  487,  note):  this  is  apparently  an  old  conceit, 
for  Patrick  (Numb.  xxi.  31)  alludes  to  such  an  ex- 
planation, but  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  to 
its  origin.  Some  writers,  while  they  hold  that  the 
original  word  denotes  "quails,"  are  of  opinion 
that  a  species  of  sand-grouse  (Pterocles  atchidi), 
frequent  in  the  Bible-lands,  is  also  included  under 
the  term;  see  Winer  (iQ(6/.  Realwort,  ii.  772): 
Rosenmiiller  (Not.  ad  Hieroz.  ii.  649);  Faber 
(ad    I/nrmer,    ii.    442);    Gesenius    (T/ies.    s.    v. 

T^ti^'l.  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Hasselquist  as  the 
authority  for  believing  that  the  Katn  (sand-grouse) 
is  denoted:  this  traveller,  however,  was  rather  in- 
clined to  believe,  with  some  of  the  writers  named 
above,  that  "locusts,"  and  not  birds,  are  to  be 
understood  (p.  443);  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  what  he  means  by  Te.trao  Israelitarum.  Lin- 
naeus supposed  he  intended  by  it  the  common 
"quail:"  in  one  paragraph  he  states  that  the 
Arabians  call  a  bird  "of  a  grayish  color  and  less 
than  our  partridge,"  by  the  name  of  Katta.  He 
adds  "An  SelawV"  This  cannot  be  the  Ptero- 
cles alchnta. 

The  view   t;vken    by  Ludolf  may  be  dismissed 


with   a   very  few   words.     The  expression  in   I's. 

Ixxviii.  27  of  "feathered  fowl"  Cl^D  n"!^)?  wh  i 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  seldr,  clearly  denotes 
some  bird,  and  Ludolf  quite  fails  to  prove  that  it 
may  include  winged  insects;  again  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  support  the  opinion  that 
seldv  can  signify  any  "  locust,"  this  term  being 
used  in  the  Arabic  and  the  cognate  languages  to  de- 
note a  "  quail."  .As  to  any  species  of  "  flying-fish," 
whether  beloni^ing  to  the  genus  Dactijlopterus,  or 
to  that  of  Kxocelus.1  being  intended,  it  will  be 
enough  to  state  that  "flying-fish"  are  quite  un- 
able to  sustain  their  flight  above  a  few  hundred 
yards  at  the  most,  and  never  could  have  been 
taken  in  the  Ked  Sea  in  numbers  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  Israelitish  host.  The  interpretation  of 
sildo  by  "wild  geese,"  or  "wild  cranes,"  or  any 
"wild  fowl,"  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  without  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  Casarca., 
with  which  Mr.  Forster  identifies  the  slildr,  is  the 
C.  rutilla,  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  mallard, 
which  can  by  no  means  answer  the  supposed  requi- 
site of  standing  three  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
"  The  large  red-legged  cranes,"  of  which  Professor 
Stanley  speaks,  are  evidently  white  storks  ( Ciconin 
alba),  and  would  fulfill  the  condition  as  to  height: 
but  the  flesh  is  so  nauseous  that  no  Israelite  could 
have  done  more  than  have  tasted  it.    With  respect 


Pterocles  alchata. 

to  the  Pterocles  alchata,  neither  it  nor  indeed 
any  other  species  of  the  genus  can  square  with  the 
Scriptural  account  of  the  seldv;  the  sand-^trouse  are 
birds  of  strong  wing  and  of  unwearied  flight,  and 
never  could  have  been  captured  in  any  numbers 
by  the  Israelitish  multitudes.  We  much  question, 
moreover,  whether  the  people  would  have  eaten  to  ex- 
cess —  for  so  much  the  expression  translated  "  fully 
satisfied  "  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  29)  implies  —  of  the  flesh  of 
this  bird,  for  according  to  the  testimony  of  trav- 
ellers, from  Dr.  Russell  (IJigl.  of  Aleppo,  ii.  194, 
2d  ed.)  down  to  observers  of  to-day,  the  flesh  of 
sand-grouse  is  hard  and  tasteless.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  seldv  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
105th  Psalm  denotes  the  common  "quail"  (Cotur- 
nix  dactylisonans)  and  no  bird.     In  the  first  place, 

the  Hebrew  word  V  W  is  unquestionably  iden- 
tical with  the  Arabic  salwa  I  ^«JL*w"i  a  "quail." 
According  to  Schultens  (Orig.  Heb.  i.  231)  the 
Ileb.    "I^tp  is  derived  from  an  Araliic  root  "to  be 

fat;"  the  round,  plump  form  of  a  quail  is  emi- 
nently suitable  to  this  etymology;  indeed,  its  fat^ 
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ness  is  proverbial.  The  objections  which  have  been 
urged  by  Patrick  and  others  airainst  '•  quails  "  being 
intended  are  very  easily  refuted.  Tlie  expression, 
"  as  if  it  were  two  cul)its  (liigh )  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  "  (Num.  xi.  31)  is  explained  by  the  LXX.,  by 
the  Vulg.,  and  by  .Josephus  (Ant.  in.  1,  §  5),  to  refer 
to  the  height  at  which  quai]s  flew  above  the  ground, 
in  tlieir  exhausted  condition  from  their  long  flight. 
As  to  the  enormous  quantities  which  the  least  suc- 
cessful Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken,  namely,  "  ten 
homers,"  in  tlie  space  of  a  night  and  two  days, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  "  ho- 
mers "  here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly  the  meas- 
ure of  that  name,  but  simply  ''a  heap:"  this  is 
the  explanation  given  by  Onkelos  and  the  Arabic 
versions  of  Saadias  and  Erpeuius,  in  Num.  xi.  31. 


Coiiirnix  I'ltlg 

The  quail  migrates  in  immense  numliers;  see 
Pliny  (//.  N.  x.  23),  and  Tournefort  {Voyfuje.,  i. 
329),  who  says  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  covered 
with  these  birds.  Col.  Sykes  states  that  such 
quantities  were  once  caught  in  Capri,  near  Naples, 
as  to  have  afforded  the  bishop  no  small  share  of 
his  revenue,  and  that  in  consequence  he  has  been 
called  Bisliop  of  Quails.  Tlie  same  writer  men- 
tions also  (Trans.  Zoiil.  Soc.  ii.)  that  160,000 
quails  have  been  netted  in  one  season  on  this  little 
island :  according  to  Temminck  100,000  have  been 
taken  near  Nettuno,  in  one  day.  The  Israelites 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  capturing  large 
quantities  of  these  Ijirds,  as  they  are  known  to 
arrive  at  places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted 
by  their  llight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets 
only,  but  liy  the  hand.  See  Diod.  Sic.  (i.  82, 
ed.  Dindorf);  Prosper  Alinnus  (Reruni  yEc/ypt. 
iv.  1);  .Tosephus  (Ant.  iii.  1,  §  5).  Sykes  (/.  c.) 
says  "  they  arrive  in  spring  on  the  shores  of  Prov- 

a  *  In  the  northern  parts  of  Persia  and  Armenia, 
according  to  Morier,  quails  are  taken  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  with  great  ease,  with  the  simplest  possilile 
machinery.  The  men  stick  two  poles  in  their  gir- 
dles, on  which  poles  they  so  stretch  a  coat  or  pair 
of  trousers,  that  the  sleeves  or  the  legs  shall  project 
like  the  horns  of  a  beast.  Thus  disguised,  they  prowl 
about  the  fields  witli  a  hand-net,  and  the  quails, 
simply  supposing  the  strange  object  to  be  a  horned 
beast,  and  therefore  harmless  to  them,  allow  him  to 
approach  till  he  throws  the  net  over  them.  Rude 
M  such  a  contrivance  seems,  the  Persians  catch  them 
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ence  so  fatigued  that  for  the  first  few  days  thev 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand."  " 
The  Israehtes  "spread  the  quails  round  about  the 
camp;  "  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  drying  them. 
The  Egyptians  similarly  prepared  these  bu'ds;  see 
Herodotus  (ii.  77),  and  Maillet  {Lettrcs  sur 
I'Eijypte,  ix.  21,  iv.  130).  The  expression  "quails 
from  the  sea,"  Num.  xi.  81,  must  not  be  restricted 
to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the  sea  as 
their  starting-point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  show 
the  direction  from  which  they  were  coming;  the 
quails  were,  at  tlie  time  of  the  event  narrated  in 
the  sacred  writings,  on  their  spring  journey  of 
migration  northwards,  an  interesting  proof,  as  Col. 
Sykes  has  remarked,  of  the  perpetuation  of  an  in- 
stinct through  some  3300  years;  the  flight  which 
fed  the  multitudes  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  might 
have  started  from  Southern  Egypt  and  crossed  the 
Red  Sea  near  lias  Mohammed,  and  so  up  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah  into  Arabia  Petraea.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  time  .specified;  "it  was  at  even  "  th,it 
they  began  to  arrive;  and  they  no  doubt  continued 
to  come  all  the  night.  Many  observers  have  re- 
corded that  the  quail  migrates  by  night,  though  this 
is  denied  by  Col.  Montagu  ( Urvilhol.  Did.  art. 
"  (Juail").''  The  flesh  of  the  quail,  though  of  an 
agreeable  quality,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be 
heating,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  deaths 
that  occurred  from  eating  the  food  in  the  wilder- 
ness resulted  partly  from  these  birds  feeding  on 
liellebore  (Pliny,  //.  N.  x.  23)  and  other  poisonous 
plants;  see  Winer,  Bib.*Re(ihcb.\i.  773;  but  this 
is  exceedingly  improbable,  althoush  the  immoder- 
ate gratification  of  the  appetite  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  month  (Num.  xi.  20)  on  such  food,  in  a  hot 
climate,  and  in  the  case  of  a  people  who  at  the  time 
of  tlie  wanderings  rarely  tasted  flesh,  misjht  have 
induced  dangerous  symptoms.  "Tlie  plague" 
seems  to  have  been  directly  sent  upon  tlie  people 
by  (iod  as  a  punishment  for  their  murmurings, 
and  perhaps  is  not,  even  in  a  subordinate  sense  to 
he  attributed  to  natural  causes. 

The  quail  ( Coturnix  dactijlisonans),  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  migrate,  has  a  very 
wide  geographical  range,  being  found  in  Cliina, 
India,  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  and  England,  and, 
according  to  Temminck,  in  .Japan.  See  Col.  Sykes's 
paper  on  "The  Quails  and  Hemipodii  of  India" 
(Trans,  of  Zodl.  Soc.  ii.). 

Tlie  opTvyofirjTpa  of  the  LXX.  should  not  be 
passed  over  without  a  lirief  notice.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  bird  is  intended  by  this  term  as 
used  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  (ortyr/imieira):  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  of  this  bird  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  on  Natural  History  just  men- 
tioned, the  ortyr/omttra  precedes  tlie  quail  in  its 
migrations,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  leader  to  the 
flight.  Some  ornithologists,  as  Belon  and  Elem- 
ing  (  Bril.  Aniin.  p.  98)  have  assigned  this  term 
to  the  "  Landrail"  (Crex  2}7-atensis),  the  Koi  des 


thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  (Second  Journey,  p. 
343,  as  quoted  by  P.  H.  Gosse  in  Fairbairn's  linpeh'al 
Bible  Diet.  ii.  741).  For  other  modes  of  capturing 
these  birds  still  practiced  in  the  East,  see  Wood's 
Bible  A7iimals  (Lend.  1869),  pp.  435,  436.  A. 

')  "  On  two  successive  years  I  observed  enormous 
flights  of  quails  on  the  N.  coast  of  Algeria,  which  ar- 
rived from  the  South  in  the  night,  and  were  at  day- 
break in  such  numbers  through  the  plains,  that 
scores  of  sportsmen  had  only  to  shoot  as  fast  as  they 
could  reload  "  (II.  B.  Tristram). 
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Cailles  of  the  French,  Tie  di  Quajflie  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  the  Wachtel-Kiinis;  of  the  Germans,  bnt 
with  what  reason  we  are  unaUe  to  say;  probably 
the  LXX.  use  the  term  as  a  synonym  of  oprv^, 
or  to  express  the  good  condition  in  which  the  birds 
were,  for  Hesychius  explains  oprvyofi-liTpa  by 
opTvf  vwep/jLeytBris,  '•  e.  "  a  quail  of  large  size.' 
Thus,  in  point  of  etymoloijy,  zoology,  history, 
and  the  authority  of  almost  all  the  important  old 
versions,  we  have  as  com|jlete  a  chain  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  quail  being  the  true  representative 
of  the  setdv  as  can  possibly  be  required.     W.  H. 

*  QUARRIES,  THE  iW'Yp^  '■  a^b  rwf 
yXvTVTwv'-  I'bi  ercdit  vlohi)  are  mentioned  in  Judg. 
iii.  19,  26  (A.  V.),  as  a  place  well  known  near  Gil- 
gal.  Ehud,  after  having  lirought  his  present  to  Eg- 
lon,  king  of  Moab,  went  with  his  attendants  on 
their  return  as  far  as  these  ''quarries"  (A.  V.), 
and  then  "turned  again  from  them,''  and  went 
back  to  e.xecute  the  meditated  murder  alone.  In- 
stead of  "  quarries,"'  or  "quarry,"  the  A.  V.  renders 
pesilim  or  pcsd  elsewhere  (31  times  in  the  singu- 
lar and  21  times  in  the  plural,  and  also,  .Judg.  iii. 
19,  in  the  margin)  l)y  "graven"  or  "carved  im- 
ages." It  is  certainly  unsafe,  in  view  of  such  a 
usage,  to  admit  an  exceptional  meaning  in  this  place. 
See  against  that  supposition  especially  Bachmann, 
Das  Buck  iler  liiclitei;  p.  208  ft".  (1808).  A  few 
make  the  word  a  proper  name,  Pesilim,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  ancient  idolatry  there,  though  no 
longer  practiced  in  Ehud"s  time. 

Professor  Cassel,  Richter  m.  Rath,  p.  37,  in 
Lange's  Bibclwerk  (1865),  suggests  another  expla- 
nation. He  understands  that  the  □"^y^DQ  were 
landmarks  (consisting  of  pillars  or  heaps  of  stone, 
(7T7)Aai)  which  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  the  iMoabites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
(held  by  them  as  conquerors  at  that  time)  and  that 
of  the  Hebrews;  and  that  it  was  from  these  stone 
heaps  or  pillars  that  Ehud  turned  back  after  part- 
ing with  his  servants.  Pcsiliin,  in  this  sense, 
would  be  nearly  allied  to  that  of  "  images,"  idol- 
gods  (comp.  Deut.  vii.  2.5  and  Isa.  xlii.  8),  since 
boundaries  (lapides  sacri,  termini)  were  regarded 
as  properly  inviolate,  consecrated.  To  the  heathen 
they  were  hardly  less  than  objects  of  religious  ven- 
eration. The  Hebrews  would  naturally  sjieak  of 
them  with  reference  to  the  feelings  of  their  foreign 
oppressors,  though  we  need  not  altogether  acquit 
the  Hebrews  of  a  similar  superstition.  Fiirst  sanc- 
tions "  quarries,"'  but  as  Targumic  rather  than 
Hebrew.  H. 

QUAR'TUS  (Kovapros  [Lat.  foart/i] :  Qunr- 
lus),  a  Christian  of  Corinth,  whose  salutations  .St. 
Paul  sends  to  the  brethren  at  IJome  (Kom.  xvi.  23). 
There  is  the  usual  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ulti- 
mately became  Bishop  of  Berytus  (Tillemont,  i. 
334)."  E.  H— s. 

QUATERNION"  (reTpaSiov:  qunternio),  a 
military  term,  signifying  a  guard  of  four  soldiers, 
two  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  person  of  a  pris- 
oner, while  the  other  two  kept  watch  outside  the 
door  of  his  cell  (Vegetius,  f>e  Re  mil.  iii.  8;  Polyb. 
ri.  33,  §  7).    Peter  was  delivered  over  to  four  such 


a  *  In  the  Greek  it  is  Quartus  —  "  the  brother  " 
(not  indefinite,  A.  V.),  wliich  implies  that  he  was  well 
known  to  the  Roman  Christians.  H. 
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bodies  of  four  (Acts  xii.  4),  each  of  which  took 
charge  of  him  for  a  single  watch  of  the  night. 

W.'  L.  B. 
*  Of  the  quaternion  on  guard  at  a  given  time, 
two  may  have  watched  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  and 
two  at  the  gate  which  opened  into  the  city.  Peter, 
in  making  his  escape,  "  passed  through  "  (SieABeTv)  a 
first  and  a  second  watch  (cpvXaKri ),  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  sentinel  at  each  post. 
Walch  thinks  that  the  two  soldiers  to  whom  Peter 
was  bound  in  the  prison  (ver.  6)  did  not  belong  to 
the  quaternion,  inasmuch  as  the  security  of  Peter 
might  not  require  them  to  be  changed  during  the 
night  like  the  others.  On  these  details,  and  the 
archajology  of  the  sulject  generally,  see  especially 
Walch,  Oe  vinculis  Petri,  in  his  Dissertt.  ad  Acta 
Aposl.  pp.  147-190.  H. 

QUEEN  (nab??;  bm^  n-j'^m).  ofthe 

three  Hel^rew  terms  cited  as  the  equivalents  of 
"queen  "  in  the  X.  V.,  the  first  alone  is  applied  to 
a  queiQn-reynani ;  the  first  and  second  equally  to  a 
(\nQ&n-coiisort,  without,  however,  implying  the  dig- 
nity which  in  European  nations  attaches  to  that 
position;  and  the  third  to  the  queen- woMer,  to 
whom  that  dignity  is  transferred  in  oriental  courts. 
The  et3mological  force  of  the  words  accords  with 
their  ap|)lication.  Malcah  is  the  feminine  of  me- 
lecli,  "king;  "  it  is  applied  in  its  first  sense  to  the 
queen  of  Sheba  (1  K.  x.  1),  and  in  its  second  to 
the  wives  of  the  first  rank,  as  distinguislied  from 
the  concubines,  in  a  royal  harem  (Esth.  i.  9  ft'.,  vii. 
1  ft'.;  Cant.  vi.  8):  the  term  "princesses  "  is  sim- 
ilarly used  in  1  K.  xi.  3.  SItcf/al  simply  means 
"  wife;  "  it  is  applied  to  Solomon's  bride  (Ps.  xlv. 
9),  and  to  the  wi\es  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems 
of  the  Chaldee  and  Persian  monarehs  (Dan.  v.  2,  3; 
Neh.  ii.  6).  Gehirah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expres- 
sive of  authority;  it  means  "powerful  "  or  "uns- 
tress." It  would  therefore  be  ajiplied  to  the  female 
who  exercised  the  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an 
oriental  household,  is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother 
of  the  master.  Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at 
first  sight  appears,  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  polygamy:  the  numlicrof  the  wives,  tiieir  social 
position  previous  to  marriage,  and  the  jirecarious- 
ness  of  their  hold  on  the  affections  of  their  lord, 
combine  to  annihilate  their  influence,  which,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  mother  as  being  the  only  female  who 
occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  Hence  the 
application  of  the  term  i/ebirdh  to  the  (yaeen-mother, 
the  extent  of  whose  influence  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  narrative  of  the  interview  of  Solomon  and  Bath- 
sheba,  as  given  in  1  K.  ii.  19  tf.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  Jlaachah,  Asa's  mother,  who  was  deposed 
from  her  dignity  in  consequence  of  her  idolatry  (1 
K.  XV.  13;  2  Chr.  xv.  16);  to  Jezeliel  as  contrasted 
with  Joram  (2  K.  x.  13,  "  the  children  of  the  king, 
and  the  children  of  the  queen  ") ;  and  to  the  mother 
of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xiii.  18 ;  comp.  2  K. 
xxiv.  12;  Jer.  xxix.  2).  In  1  K.  xi.  19,  the  text 
probably  requires  emendation,  the  reading  followed 

in  the  LXX.,  HvTiarT,  "the  elder,"  according 
better  with  the  context.  W.  L.  B. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  In  Jer.  vii.  18, 
xliv.  17,  18,  19,  25,  the  Heb.  C'^QtS^n  iipbp 
meleceth  Uashsluimayim,  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  In  the  margin  is  given  "  frame  or  work- 
manship of  heaven,"  for  in  twenty  of  Kennicott's 

MSS.  the  reading  is  npSlptt,  7)ie/ect</i,  of  which 
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this  is  the  translation,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
fourteen  MSS.  of  Jer.  xliv.  18,  and  in  thirteen  of 
Jer.  xliv.  19.  The  latter  reading  is  followed  by  the 
LXX.  and  Peshito  Syriac  in  Jer.  vii.  18,  but  in  all 
the  other  passaires  the  received  test  is  adopted,  as 
by  the  Vulgate  in  every  instance.     Kimchi  says: 

"S  is  wanting,  and  it  is  as  if  ilDS^^,  'work- 
manship of  heaven,'  i.  e.  the  stars;  and  some  inter- 
pret '  the  queen  of  heaven,'  i.  e.  a  great  star  which 
is  in  the  heavens."  Kashi  is  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
and  the  Targum  renders  throughout  "  the  star  of 
heaven."  Kircher  was  in  favor  of  some  constella- 
tion, the  Pleiades  or  llyades.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  "queen  of  heaven"  is  the  moon 
(comp.  "  siderum  regina,"  Hor.  Ctirm.  Sec.  35, 
and  "regina  cteli,"  Apul.  -Uet.  xi.  657),  wor- 
shipped as  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  to  whom  the  He- 
brew women  offered  cakes  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Hitzig  (Dtr  Proph.  .Jurt/njK,  p.  64)  says  the 
Hebrews  gave  this  title  to  the  Egyptian  Neith, 
whose  name  in  the  form  Ta-nith,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian article,  appears  with  that  of  Baal  Hannnan, 
on  four  Carthaginian  inscriptions.  It  is  little  to 
the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names  this 
goddess  was  known  among  the  Phoenician  colonists: 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  appear  not 
to  have  given  her  any  special  title.  The  Habylo- 
iiiaii  Venus,  according  to  Harpocration  (quoted  by 
Selden,  de  D'ls  Syris,  synt.  2,  cap.  6,  p.  220,  ed. 
1617),  was  also  siyled  "the  queen  of  heaven."  Mr. 
Layard  identifies  Hera,  "the  second  deity  mentioned 
by  Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  Mylitta,  or  Venus,"  and 
with  the  "  '  queen  of  heaven,'  frequently  mentioned 

in  the  sacred  volumes The  planet  which 

bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  Assyr- 
ian sculptures  a  star  is  placed  upon  her  head.  She 
was  called  P>eltis,  because  she  was  the  female  form 
of  the  great  divinity,  or  Baal;  the  two,  there  is 
rea.son  to  conjecture,  having  been  originally  but  one, 
and  androgyne.  Her  worship  penetrated  from  As- 
syria into  Asia  Minor,  where  its  Assyrian  origin 
was  recognized.  In  the  rock  tablets  of  Pterium  she 
is  represented,  as  in  those  of  Assyria,  standing  erect 
on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  mural  cor- 
onet; which,  we  learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to 
the  Semitic  figure  of  the  goddess.  This  may  have 
been  a  modification  of  the  high  cap  of  the  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs.  To  the  Shemites  she  was  known  under 
the  names  of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  Mylitta,  and 
Alitta,  according  to  the  various  dialects  of  the  na- 
tions amongst  which  her  worship  prevailed  "  (Nin- 
eveh, ii.  454,  456,  457).  It  is  so  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate tiie  worship  of  the  moon-goddess  from  that  of 
the  planet  Venus  in  the  Assyrian  mythology  when 
introduced  among  tiie  v\  estern  nations,  that  the  two 
are  frequently  confused.  Movers  believes  that  Ash- 
toreth  was  oi'iginally  the  moon-goddess,  while  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  {flerod.  i.  521)  Jslitar  is  the 
Babylonian  Venus,  one  of  whose  titles  in  the  Sar- 
danapalus  inscriptions  is  "  the  mistress  of  he;iven 
and  earth." 

With  the  cakes  (D"^3^3,  cavvanim:  ^avwves) 
which  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  incense  and 
libations,  Selden  compares  the  Trirvpa  (A.  V. 
"bran")  of  Ep.  of  Jer.  43,  which  were  burnt  by 
the  women  who  sat  liy  the  wayside  near  the  idola- 
trous tenqjles  for  tiie  purposes  of  prostitution. 
These  iriTvpa  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Hecate, 
while  invoking  her  aid  for  success  in  love  (Theocr. 

i.  33).     The  Targum  gives  ]''ip^'^"13,    cardutin, 
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which  elsewhere  appears  to  oe  the  Greek  ;^€ip(5ft»- 
ris,  a  sleeved  tunic.  Kashi  says  the  cakes  had  the 
image  of  tlie  god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Theodo- 
ret  that  they  contained  pine-cones  and  raisins. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  QUEEN  OF  THE   SOUTH    (Luke  xi. 

31).        [SlIEBA.] 

*  QUICK  (from  A.-S.  cwicor  cw/c)=^  living, 
alive.  Lev.  xiii.  10 ;  Num.  xvi.  30 ;  Ps.  Iv.  15,  cxxiv. 
3 ;  Acts  X.  42 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Heb.  iv.  12 ;  1  Pet.  iv. 
5.  H. 

*  QUICKEN  =  to  make  alive  (A.-S.  cwic- 
ian),  Ps.  cxix.  50:  1  Cor.  xv.  36;  Eph.  ii.  1,  etc. 
[Quick.]  H. 

QUICKSANDS,  THE  (^  :S.vpris:  Syrtis), 
more  properly  the  Syetis  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  the 
broad  and  deep  bight  on  the  North  African  coast 
between  Carthage  and  Cyrene.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Serf,  an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert.  For  two 
reasons  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread 
to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Jlediterranean, 
partly  because  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat 
along  the  shore  itself,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
shallows  and  the  uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the 
bay.  Josephus,  who  was  himself  once  wrecked  in 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  makes  Agrippa  say 
(B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  4),  (poliepal  koI  To7i  aKovovai  2up- 
T€is.  So  notorious  were  these  dangers,  that  they 
became  a  commonplace  with  the  poets  (see  Hor. 
Od.  i.  22,  5 ;  Ov.  Fast  iv.  499 :  Virgil,  ^A'w.  i. 
Ill;  TibuU.  iii.  4,  91;  Lucan,  Phnrs.  ix.  431). 
It  is  most  to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  refer  to 
Apolionius  Khodius,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
notions  of  the  Alexandrian  sailors.  In  the  4th 
book  of  his  Aryonout.  1232-1237,  he  Supplies  illus 
trations  of  the  passage  before  us,  in  more  resjjects 
than  one  —  in  the  sudden  violence  {d.vapira.y'^w) 
of  the  terrible  north  w-ind  (oAor;  Bope'ao  0ueAAa), 
in  its  lung  duration  (ivvia.  irdaas  Nuktos  ofiws 
Kal  Toaffa  0€p  ij/xara),  and  in  the  terror  which 
the  sailors  felt  of  being  driven  into  the  Syrtis 
{Tlpoirph  jUaA.'  fvSodi  Xvpriv,  o0'  oi/Kert  vScrros 
OTTiaaoo  Nrjval  n4\et)-  [See  Claud.\  and  Eu- 
KOCLYDON.]  There  were  properly  two  Syrtes,  the 
eastern  or  larger,  now  called  the  GidJ'  of  Sidrn, 
and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  the  Gidf  of  Cubes. 
It  is  the  former  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The  ship  was  caught 
by  a  northeasterly  gale  on  the  south  coast  of 
(jRETii,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  driven  to  the 
island  of  C'lauda.  This  line  of  drift,  continued, 
would  strike  the  greater  Syrtis:  whence  the  natu- 
ral apiyehension  of  the  sailors.  [Ship.]  The  best 
modern  account  of  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is 
that  which  is  given  (in  his  Memuir  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, PI).  87-91, 186-190)  by  Admiral  Smyth, 
who  was  himself  the  first  to  survey  this  bay  thor- 
oughly, and  to  divest  it  of  many  of  its  teiTors. 

J.  S.  H. 

QUIN'TUS  MEMM'IUS,  2  Mace.  xi.  34. 
[See  Manlil's,  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  1779  b.] 

*  QUIRIN'IUS.     [Cykemus.] 

*  QUIT,  in  the  sense  of  acquit:  "  Quit  your- 
selves like  men"  (1  Sam.  iv.  9);  and,  "Quit  you 
like  men"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13).  II. 

QUIVER.  Two  distinct  Hebrew  terms  are 
represented  by  this  word  in  the  A.  V. 

(1  )  ^^r^,  theli.  This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxvii. 
3:  "Take  thy  weapons  (lit.  "thy  things"),  thj 
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quiver  and  thy  bow."     It  is  derived  (liy  Gesenius, 
Tlies   p.  1504,  and  Fiirst,  Ilim/icb.  ii.  5-28)  from 
root  which  has  the  force  of  hanging.     The  passage 
itself  affords  no  clew  to  its  meaning     It  may  there 
fore  signify  either  a  quiver,  or  a  suspended  weapon 


Assyrian  Warrior  with  Quiver. 

—  for  instance,  such  a  sword  as  in  our  own  lan- 
guage was  formerly  called  a  '•  hanger."  Between 
these  two  significations  the  interpreters  are  divided. 
The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Targum  Pseudojon.  adhere 
to  the  former:  Onkelos,  the  Peshito  and  Arabic  Ver- 
sions, to  the  latter. 

(2.)   n^lTW,  ashpah.     The  root  of  this  word  is 
uncertain  (Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  IGl).    From  two  of  its 


Assyrian  Chariot  with  Quiver. 

occurrences  its  force  would  seem  to  be  that  of  con- 
taining or  concealing  (Ps.  cxxvii.  5;  Is.  xlix.  2). 
It  is  connected  with  arrows  only  in  Lam.  iii.  13. 
Its  other  occurrences  are  .Job  xxxix.  23,  Is.  xxii.  6, 
»nd  Jer.  v.  IP.     In  each  of  these  the  LXX.  trans- 
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late  it  by  "  quiver "  (^operpa),  with  two  excep- 
tions, .Job  xxxix.  23,  and  Ps.  cxxvii.  5,  in  the  for- 
mer of  which  they  render  it  by  "  bow."  in  the  lattei 
by  iiriQvfxia.  ^ 

As  to  the  thing  itself,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  to  indicate  either  its  form  or  material,  or  in 
what  way  it  was  carried.  The  quivers  of  the  As- 
syrians are  rarely  shown  in  the  sculptures.  When 
they  do  appear  they  are  worn  at  the  back,  with  the 
top  between  the  Shoulders  of  the  wearer,  or  hung 
at  the  side  of  the  chariot. 

The  Ivgyptian  warriors,  on  the  other  hand,  wore 
them  slung  nearly  horizontal,  drawing  out  the 
arrows  from  beneath  the  arm  (Wilkinson,  Populm- 
Account,  i.  354).  The  quiver  was  about  4  inches 
diameter,  supported  by  a  belt  passing  over  the 
shoulder  and  across  the  breast  to  the  opposite  side. 
^^"hen  not  in  actual  use,  it  was  shifted  behind. 

The  English  word  "quiver"  is  a  variation  of 
"cover" — from  the  French  couvrir  ;  and  there- 
fore answers  to  the  second  of  the  two  Hebrew 
words.  G. 

*  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  O.  T.  IN 
THE  NEW.     [Old  TestamejsT,  iii.] 


R. 

RA'AMAH  (nppn  [IreinhUnff,  and  mn7ie 
of  a  liurse]:  'Peyfj.a.,  [Alex.  Peyxfj.a,]  Gen.  x.  7; 
Pa^^a,  [Vat.  Po/xa,  Alex.  Pay/xa,]  Ez.  xxvii.  22: 

[S^^^T? :  Pey/xd,  1  Chr.  i.  9:]  Regmn,  Reeuvi). 
A  son  of  Cush,  and  father  of  the  Cushite  Slieba 
and  Dedan.  The  tribe  of  Raamah  became  after- 
wards renowned  as  traders;  in  Ezekiel's  lamenta- 
tion for  1  yre  it  is  written,  "  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Haaniah,  they  [were]  thy  merchants; 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  the 
spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold " 
(xxvii.  22).  The  general  (juestion  of  the  identity, 
by  intermarriage,  etc.,  of  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
Dedan  with  the  Keturahites  of  the  same  names  is 
discussed,  and  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  ex- 
amined, in  art.  Dkdan.  Of  the  settlement  of 
Baamah  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there 
are  several  indications.  Traces  of  Dedan  are  very 
faint;  but  Baamah  seems  to  be  recovered,  through 
the  LXX.  reading  of  Gen.  x.  7,  in  the  "Peyixa  of 
Ptol.  vi.  7,  and  'PJj-y^a  of  Steph.  Byzant.  Of 
Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Baamah,  the  writer  has 

found  a  trace  in  a  ruined  city  so  named  (La.Cu, 
Sheba)  on  the  island  of  Awal  (Manlsid,  s  v.),  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Araliia  called  El-Bahreyn 
on  the  .shores  of  the  gulf.  [Sheba.]  This  iden- 
titication  strengthens  that  of  Baamah  with  'Pe-VjUa, 
and  the  establishment  of  these  Cushite  settlements 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of  course  important  to  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  these  Cushite  and  Ketu- 
rahite  tribes:  but,  besides  etymological  grounds 
there  are  the  strong  reasons  stated  in  Ded,\n  for 
holding  that  the  Cushites  colonized  that  region, 
and  lor  connecting  them  commercially  with  Pales- 
tine by  the  great  desert  route. 

The  town  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  called  Reymeh 

(R4J>\,  Descv.  de  V Arabic)  cannot,  on  etymological 
grounds,  be  connected  with  Raamah,  as  it  wants  an 
equivalent  for  the  3?  :  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  it 
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to  be  proLalilj  traced  three  days"  journey  from  San'a 
[Uzal],  the  capital  of  the  Yemen.         E.  S.  V. 

RAAMFAH  (n;j?pn :  'p,fA/x<i ;  [Vat. 
Naafj.ia,  2.  m.  Nae/ija;]' FA.  Sasjuta:  Raamias). 
One  of  the  chiefs  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  Reelaiah. 
and  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name  in  the  LXX. 
of  Neheiiiiah  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
of  the  two  readini;s,  unless,  as  Harrington  (ai-ueal. 
ii.  G8 )  suggests,  'PeeAyua  is  an  error  of  the  copyist 
for  PeeAoia,  the  uncial  letters  Ai  having  been  mis- 
taken for  M.  In  1  Esdr.  v.  8  the  name  appears  as 
Kee.sai.\s. 

RAAM'SES,  Ex.  i.  11.  [Rameses.] 
RAB'BAH.  The  name  of  several  ancient 
places,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  The 
root  is  rab,  meaning  "  multitude,"  and  thence 
"greatness,"  of  size  or  importance «  (Gesenius, 
T/ies.  p.  1254;  Fiirst,  Ilandich.  ii.  .347).  The  word 
survives  in  Arabic  as  a  common  appellative,  and  is 
also  in  use  as  the  name  of  places  —  e.  gr.  Rahha 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Rabbniu  a  temple  in 
the  tribe  of  Jledshidj  (Freytag,  ii.  107  a);  and 
perhaps  also  Rubnt  in  jMorocco. 

1.  (nan:  b-p^g^^g^  'PaBdi  fi  'Pa^^d; 
[Rom.  'ApdS,  Josh.  xiii.  25  (so  Vat.);  'Pa00d, 
1  Chr.  XX.  1;  ^  ttJAij  tov  'A/n/adi^,  Ez.  xxv.  5 
(so  \at.  Alex.);  elsewhere  'Pa;3/3c{0 :  —  Vat.  in  1 
Chr.  xvii.  27,  Pa^ad;  1  t;hr.  xx.  1,  Pal30ay 
Pa0l3a;  .4m.  i.  14,  Pa^Pa  (so  Alex.);  Josh,  and 
Ez.  as  above;  elsewhere  Pa;S/3a0;  —  Alex,  in  .Josh, 
xm.  25,  Am.  i.  14,  Pa/3ySa;  2  Sam.  xii.  20,  Pa^ad; 
Ez.  as  a!)ove;  elsewhere  Pa^/3a6l;  —  FA.i  Jer.  xlix. 
2,  Pa/3a0,  ver.  .3,  FA.  Pf^^a0:]  R„bbn,  Rnbbath.) 
A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  .Jordan,  which, 
when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the  sacred' 
records,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In 
five  passages  (Deut.  iii.  11;  2  Sam.  xii.  20,  xvii. 
27;  Jer.  xlLx.  2;  Ez.  xxi.  20)  it  is  stvled  at  length 
Rabbntli  beiie-Ammon,  A.  V.  [in  Deut.  iii.  11,  !•>.. 
xxi.  20]  Rabbath  [elsewhere  llabbah]  of  the  Am- 
monites, or,  children  of  Amnion  ;  but  elsewhere 
(Josh,  xxiii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  27,  29 ;  1  Chr. 
XX.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  3;  Ez.  xxv.  5;  Amos  i.  14) 
simply  Rabbah. 

It  appears  in  the  sacred  records  as  the  single 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  at  least  no  other  l)ears  any 
distinctive  name,  a  fact  which,  as  has  been  already 
remarked  (vol.  i.  p.  84  6),  contrasts  strongly  witii 
the  abundant  details  of  the  citv  life  of  theMoab- 
ites. 

Whether  it  was  originally,  as  some  conjecture, 
the  Ham  of  wliich  the  Zuzim  were  dispossessed  by 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  will  probably  remaiii 
forever  a  conjecture.-^  When  first  named,  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ammonites,  and  is  mentioned  as 
containing  the  bed  or  sarcophagus  of  the  giant  O- 
(Deut.  iii.  11),  iio.ssibly  the  trophy  of  some  success 
ful  war  of  the  younger  nation  of  Lot,  and  mort- 
recent  .settler  in  the  country,  against  the  more 
ancient  Rephaim.     With  the  people  of  I^t,  their 
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a  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  title 
Rahbi  is  directly  derived  from  the  same  root 

both  MSS.  In  Josh.  xiii.  25  the  Vat.  has  'Apa/Sa  ij 
la-Tw  Kara  irpoa-umov  'ApdS,  where  the  first  and  last 
words  of  the  sentence  seem  to  have  changed  places 

c  The  statement  of  Eusebius  (Onom.  ''Amman") 
that  it  was  originally  a  city  of  the  Rephaim,  implies 
that  it  was  the  Ashteroth  Karnaim  of  Gen.  xiv.     In 


I  kmsmen  the  Israelites  had  no  quarrel,  and  Rabbath- 
I  of-the-children-of-Ammon  remained  to  all  appear- 
I  ance  unmolested  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Israelite  occupation.  It  was  not  included  in  the 
I  territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  .lordan ;  the  border 
of  Gad  stops  at  "  Aroer,  which  faces  K'abbah " 
(Josh.  xiii.  25).  The  attacks  of  the  BeneAmmon 
on  Israel,  however,  l,rought  tlieSe  peaceful  relations 
to  an  end.  Saul  must  have  had  occupation  enourrh 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  in  attacking  and  repellim' 
the  attacks  of  the  Philistines  and  in  pursuin.--  David 
through  the  woods  and  ravines  of  Judah  to  prevent 
his  crossing  the  river,  unless  on  such  special  occa- 
sions as  the  relief  of  Jabesh.  At  any  rate  we  never 
hear  of  his  having  penetrated  so  far  in  that  direc- 
tion as  Itabbah.  But  David's  armies  were  often 
engaged  against  both  Moab  and  Ammon. 

His  first  Ammonite  campaign  appears  to   have 
occurred  early  in  his  reign.     A  part  of  the  army 
under  Abisbai,  was  sent  as  far  as  Rabbah  to  keep 
the  Ammonites   in   check  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14),  but 
the  main   force   under  Joab  lemained  at  Jle'deba 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).     The  following  year  was  occupied 
ni  the  great  expedition  by  IXivid  in  person  against 
the   Syrians   at  Helam,  wherever  that  may  have 
been   (2  Sam.  x.  15-19).     After  their  defeat  the 
Ammonite  war  was  resumed,  and  this  time  Rabbah 
was  made  the  main  point  of  attack  (xi.  1).     Joab 
took  the  command,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  the  army.     The  expedition  included  Ephraim 
and  henjamni,  as  weU  as  the  king's  own  tribe  (ver. 
11):  the  "king's  slaves"    (vv.   1,  17,  24);  prob- 
ably David's  immediate  body-guard,  and  the  thirty- 
seven  chief  captains.     Uriah  was  certaiidy  there 
and,  if  a  not  improljable  Jewish  tradition  "may  be 
adopted,  Ittai  the  Gittite  was  there  also.    [Ittai.] 
The  ark  accompanied  the  camp  (ver.  11),  the  only 
time  'I  that  we  hear  of  its  doing  so,  except  that 
memorable   battle  with   the  Philistines,   when  its 
capture  caused  the  death  of  the  high-priest.    David 
alone,   to  his  cost,  remained  in   Jerusalem.     The 
country   was   wasted,  and   the  roving  Ammonites 
were  driven  with  all  their  property  (xii.  30)  into 
their  single  stronghold,  as   the   Bedouin    Kenites 
were  driven  from  their  tents  inside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  when  Judah   was   overrun  by  the  Chal 
daeans.     [Rechabites.]     The   siege  "mu-st   have 
lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years;  since  durin-^ 
its    progress   David    formed    his    connection   with 
Bathsheba,  and  the  two  children,  that  which  died 
and  Solomon,  were  successively  Ijorn.     The  sallies 
of  the  Ammonites  appear  to  have  formed  a  main 
feature  of  the  siege  (2  Sam.  xi.  17,  <fec.).     At  the 
end  of  that  time  Joab  succeeded   in   capturino-  a 
portion   of  the  place  — the  "  city  of  waters,"  that 
IS,  the  lower  town,  so  called  from  its  containing 
the  perennial  stieam  wliicli  rises  in  and  still  flows 
through  it.     The  fact   (which  seems   undoubted) 
that  the  source  of  the  stream  was  within  the  lower 
city,  explains  its  having  held  out  for  so  long.   It  was 
also  called  the  "royal  city"   (nS^bDn  "T»37) 
perhaps  from  its  connection  with  Molech  or  Milcom 


agreement  with  this  is  the  fact  that  it  was  in  later 
times  known  as  Astarte  (Steph.  Byz.,  quoted  by  Ritter, 
p.  1155).  In  this  case  the  dual  ending  of  KarnafOT 
may  point,  as  some  have  conjectured  in  Jerushalaiw, 
to  the  double  nature  of  the  city  —a  lower  town  and  .i 
citadel. 

<'  On  a  former  occasion  (Num.  xxxi.  '5)  the  "  holy 
things  "  only  are  specified ;  an  expression  which  hardly 
seems  to  include  the  ark. 
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—  the  "king" — more  prol).ably  from  its  contain- 
ing the  pahice  of  Haiiun  and  Nahash.  But  the 
citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lower  town,  a  place  of  very  gr2at  strength,  still 
remained  to  l)e  taken,  and  the  honor  of  this  cap- 
ture, Joab  (with  that  devotion  to  David  which 
runs  like  a  bright  thread  tiirough  the  dark  web  of 
his  character)  insists  on  reserving  for  the  king. 
•'I  have  fought,"  writes  he  to  his  uncle,  then  living 
at  ease  in  the  harem  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  satis- 
faction of  tiie  birth  of  Solomon  —  "I  have  fought 
against  Kabbah,  and  have  taken"  the  city  of  waters; 
but  the  citadel  still  remains:  now  therefore  gather 
the  rest  of  the  people  together  and  come;  put  your- 
self at  the  head  of  the  whole  army,  renew  the 
assault  against  the  citadel,  take  it,  and  thus  finish 
the  siege  wiiich  I  have  carried  so  far,"  and  then 
he  ends  with  a  rough  banter ''  —  half  jest,  half 
earnest^-  "lest  I  take  the  city  and  in  future  it  go 
under  my  name."  The  waters  of  the  lower  city 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  the  fate  of  the 
citadel  was  certain,  for  that  fortress  possessed  in 
itself  (as  we  learn  from  the  invaluable  notice  of 
Josephus,  Ant.  vii.  7,  §  5)  but  one  well  of  limited 
supply,  quite  inadequate  to  the  throng  which 
crowded  its  walls.  The  provisions  also  were  at  last 
exhausted,  and  shortly  after  David's  arrival  the 
fortress  was  taken,  and  its  inmates,  with  a  very 
great  booty,  and  the  idol  of  Jlolech,  with  all  its 
costly  adonmients,  fell  into  the  hands  of  David. 
[Ittai;  Molech.] 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  demolished 
or  whether  David  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter 
of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  later,  it  had  again  a  •'  wall "  and 
"palaces,"  and  was  still  the  sanctuary  of  Mulech 

—  "  the  king  "  (Am.  i.  H).  So  it  was  also  at  the 
date  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (-Jer.  xlix. 
2,3),  when  its  dependent  towns  ("daughters") 
are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named  in  such  terms 
as  imply  that  it  was  of  equal  importance  with  .Jeru- 
salem (Ez.  xxi.  20).  At  Kabbah,  no  doubt,  Baalis, 
king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (.ler.  xl.  14),  held  such 
court  as  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walls  was 
plotted  the  attack  of  Ishmael  which  cost  Gedaliah 
his  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt.  [Isiijiael 
6,  vol.  ii.  p.  1172  b.]  The  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  just  named  may  have  been  fulfilled,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  five 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  armies  over- 
ran the  country  east  of  Jordan  on  their  road  to 
Egypt  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  7).  See  Jerome,  on 
Amos  i.  41. 

In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Ralibath-Annnon  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of  many 
contests.  The-natural  advantages  of  position  and 
water  supply  which  ha^l  always  distinguished  it, 
still  made  it  an  important  citadel  by  turns  to  each 
side,  during  the  contentions  which  raged  for  so  long 
over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay  on  the  road 
between  Heshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the  last  place 
at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained  for  the 
journey  across  the  desert,  while  as  it  stood  on  the 
confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized  country,  it 
formed  an  important  garrison  station,  for  repelling 
the  incursions   of  the  Avild  tribes  of  the  desert. 
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a  The  Vulgate  alters  the  force  of  the  whole  passage 
by  rendering  this  et  capicnda  est  iirbs  aquarum,  "  the 
city  of  waters  io  about  to  be  taken."  But  neither 
Hebrew  nor  LXX.  will  bear  this  interpretation. 


P'rom  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (n.  c.  28.5-247)  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Philadelphia  (Jerome  on  Ez. 
XXV.  1),  and  the  district  either  then  or  subsequently 
was  called  Philadelphene  (.losepli.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  0), 
or  Arabia  Philadelphensis  (Epiphanius,  in  Kittei, 
Si/rien.1  p.  1155).  In  b.  c.  218  it  was  taken  from 
the  then  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  liy  Antiochus  the 
tJreat,  after  a  long  and  ol^stinate  resistance  fro>\i 
the  besieged  in  the  citadel.  A  communication  with 
the  spring  in  the  lower  town  had  been  made  since 
(possibly  in  consequence  of)  David's  siege,  by  a  long 
secret  subterranean  passage,  and  had  not  this  been 
disco\ered  to  .Antiochus  by  a  prisoner,  the  citadel 
might  have  been  enabled  to  hold  out  (Polyliius,  v. 
17,  in  Ritter,  Syricn,  p.  1155).  During  the  struggle 
between  Antiochus  the  Pious  (Sidetes),  and  Ptolemy 
the  son-in-law  of  Simon  Maccaba'us  (cir.  b.  c.  134), 
it  is  mentioned  as  being  governed  by  a  tyrant 
named  Cotylas  {Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  1).  Its  ancient 
name,  though  under  a  cloud,  was  still  used;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  71)  under  the  hardly 
altered  form  of  Rabbatamana  {'Pap^aTci/iiava)- 
About  the  year  65  we  hear  of  it  as  in  the  hands  of 
Aretas  (one  of  the  Arab  chiefs  of  that  name),  who 
retired  thither  from  Judsea  when  menaced  by 
Scaurus,  Pompey's  general  (.Toseph.  B.  J.  i.  6,  §  3). 
The  Arabs  proljably  held  it  till  the  year  b.  c.  30, 
when  they  were  attacked  there  by  Herod  the  Great. 
But  the  account  of  Josephus  (B.  ./.  i.  19,,§§  5,  6) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  city  was  not  then  inhabited, 
and  that  although  the  citadel  formed  the  main 
point  of  the  combat,  j'et  that  it  was  only  occupied 
on  the  instant.  The  water  communication  above 
alluded  to  also  appears  not  to  have  been  then  in 
existence,  for  the  people  who  occupied  the  citadel 
quickly  surrendered  from  thirst,  and  the  whole 
afEvir  was  over  in  six  days. 

At  the  (Christian  era  Philadelphia  formed  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  region  of  Peraea  (B.  J.  iii.  8, 
§  3).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  and 
as  far  down  as  the  4th  century  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  strongest  cities  of  the 
whole  of  Coele-Syria  (I'.usebius,  Onom.  "  Amman;  " 
Ammianus  Marc,  in  Ritter,  p.  1157).  Its  magnifi- 
cent theati'e  (said  to  be  the  largest  '^  in  Syria), 
temples,  odeon,  mausoleum,  and  other  public  build- 
ings were  proliably  erected  during  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  like  those  of  .ferash,  which  they  resem- 
ble in  style,  though  their  scale  and  design  are 
grander  (Lindsay).  Amongst  the  ruins  of  an 
"immense  temple  "  on  the  citadel  hill,  Mr.  Tipping 
saw  some  prostrate  columns  5  ft.  diameter.  Its 
coins  are  extant,  some  bearing  the  figure  of  Astarte, 
some  the  word  Herakleion,  implying  a  worship  of 
Hercules,  probalJy  the  continuation  of  that  of 
IMolech  or  INIileom.  I'rom  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
we  learn  that  it  was  also  called  Astarte,  doubtless 
from  its  containing  a  temple  of  that  goddess.  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  a  native  of  Shechem,  writing  about  A. 
u.  140,  speaks  of  the  city  as  containing  a  multitude 
of  Ammonites  {Dud.  with  Tnjplio),  though  it 
would  probaljly  not  be  safe  to  interpret  this  too 
strictly. 

Philadelphia  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  and  was  one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  "  Pal- 
estina   tertra,"  which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra 

6  Very  characteristic  of  Joab.  See  a  similar  strain, 
2  Sam.  xi.\.  6. 

c  Mr.  Tipping  gives  the  following  dimensions  in  his 
journal.  Breadth  240  ft. ;  height  42  steps  ;  namely 
first  row  10,  second  14,  third  18 
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(Reland,  Prt^.  p.  228.)  The  church  still  remains 
"in  excellent  preservation"  with  its  lofty  steeple 
(Lord  Lindsay).  Some  of  the  bishops  appear  to 
have  sisrned  under  the  title  of  Bakatlia:  which 
Bakatha  is  by  Epiphanius  (himself  a  native  of 
Palestine)  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  but  another  name  for  Philadelphia, 
derived  from  an  Arab  tribe  in  whose  possession  it 
was  at  that  time  (a.  d.  cir.  400).  But  tliis  is  doubt- 
ful.  (See  Reland,  Pal.  p.  612;  Ritter,  p.  11.57.) 

Amman^  lies  about  22  miles  from  the  .Jordan 
at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Ilesh- 
hon  and  es-Salt  form  respectively  the  soutiiern  and 
northern  points  It  is  about  14  miles  from  the 
former,  and  12  from  the  latter.  Jerash  is  due 
north  more  than  20  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line,  and  -35  by  the  usual  road  (IJndsay,  p.  278).  It 
lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a  branch,  or  perhaps  ihe 
main  course,  of  the  W(uly  Zerkab  usually  identi- 
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fied  with  the  Jabbok.  The  .'^fiikt-AiiunaH,  or 
I  water  of  Amman,  a  mere  streamlet,  rises  within 
the  basin  which  contains  tlie  ruins  of  the  town. 
The  main  valley  is  a  mere  winter  torrent,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  perennial,  and  contains  a  quantity  of 
fish,  by  one  observer  said  to  be  trout  (see  Burck- 
hardt,  p.  3.58;  G.  Robinson  ii.  174;  "  aperfect  fish- 
pond," Tipping).  The  stream  nnis  from  west  to 
east,  and  north  of  it  is  the  citadel  on  its  isolated 
hill. 

When  the  Moslems  conquered  Syria  they  found 
the  city  in  ruins  (Abulfeda  in  Ritter,  p.  11.58;  and 
in  note  to  Lord  Lindsay ) ;  and  in  ruins  remarkable 
for  their  extent  and  desolation  even  for  Syria,  the 
"  Land  of  ruins,"  it  still  remains.  The  public 
buildings  are  said  to  be  Roman,  in  general  charac- 
ter like  those  at  Jerai.h,  except  the  citadel,  which 
is  described  as  of  large  square  stones  put  together 
without    cemeut,   and    which    is    probably   more 


Amniin    from  the  East     showing  the  porennial  stream  and  part  of  the  citadel-hill. 

Tipping,  Esq. 


From  a  sketch   bv  Wm. 


ancient  than  the  rest.  The  remains  of  private  houses 
scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  are  very 
extensive.  They  have  been  visited,  and  described 
in  more  or  less  detail,  liy  Burckhardt  (Sijii%  pp.  -3.57 
-360),  who  gives  a  plan;  Seetzen  (Reisen^  i.  396,  iv. 
212-214);  Irby  (.Iunel4);  Buckingham,  /•:.  Syvin, 
pp.  68-82;  Lord  Lindsay  (.5th  ed.  pp.  278-284); 
(i.  Robinson  (ii.  172-178);  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
(in  Keith,  l-'.rll.  of  Proph.  ch.  vi.).  Burckhardt's 
plan  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the 
place,  but  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Tipping's  sketch 
(on  the  accuracy  of  which  every  dependence  may 
be  placed)  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  correct  as 
to  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts.  Two 
views  are  given  iiy  Laborde  (  Vues  en  Syrie),  one 
of  a  tomb,  tlie  other  of  the  theatre;  but  neither 
(if  these  embraces  the  cliaracteristic  features  of  the 
place  —  the  streamlet  and  the  citadel.     The    ac- 

(i       .l_k£,    essentially   the   same  word  as  the  He- 
brew  Amm^n 


conipanying  view  has  been  engraved  (for  the  first 
time)  from  one  of  several  careful  sketches  made  In 
1840  by  William  Tipping,  Esq.,  and  by  him  kindly 
placed,  with  some  valuable  information,  at  the  dis- 
posal of-  the  author.  It  is  taken  looking  towards 
the  east.  On  the  right  is  the  beginning  of  the 
citadel  hill.  In  front  is  an  arch  (also  mentioned 
liy  Burckhardt)  which  spans  the  stream.  Below  and 
in  frotit  of  the  arch  is  masonry,  showing  how  the 
stream  was  formerly  embanked  or  quayed  in. 

No  inscriptions  have  been  yet  discovered.  A 
lengthened  and  e.^ccellent  smiiiiniry  of  all  the  in- 
formation respecting  this  city  will  lie  found  in  Bit- 
ter's I'rdkunde,  Syrien  (pp.  1145-1159). 

*  These  ruins,  among  the  most  impressive  in 
Syria,  are  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel, 
those  of  the  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites.  That 
has  vanished  with   the  iron  bedstead  of  the   last 

i>  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Abulfeda  (Ritter,  p. 
1158.  Lindsay,  note  37). 
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giant  king  of  Bashan.  The  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man Philiulelphia  apijear  in  the  elaborate  but  niuti- 
tilated  Grecian  sculpture  with  which  the  site  is 
now  strewed.  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  548- 
o55,  2d  ed.)  «•  W. 

2.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the 
Bible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Rabbah  was  also  attached  in  Biblical  times  to  the 
chief  city  of  Moab.  Its  Biblical  name  is  Ak.  but 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  (Onomast. 
"  Moab  ")  that  in  the  -ith  century  it  possessed  the 
special  title  of  liabbath  Moab,  or  as  it  appears  in 
the  corrupted  orthography  of  Stephaims  of  Byzan- 
tium, the  coins,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Lists, 
Rabiilhmoba,  R'lbbatlimomn^  and  Ratbn  or  Robba 
Moabitis  (Reland,  pp.  9.57,  226 ;  Seetzen,  Reistn,  iv. 
227 ;  Ritter,  p.  1.220).  This  name  was  for  a  time  dis- 
placed by  Areopolis,  in  the  same  manner  that  Rab- 
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bath- Amnion  had  been  by  Philadelphia:  these, 
however,  were  but  the  names  imposed  by  the  tem- 
porary masters  of  the  country,  and  employe<l  by 
them  in  their  official  documents,  and  when  they 
passed  away,  the  original  names,  which  had  never 
lost  their  place  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, reappeared,  and  Rabbn  and  Amman  still  remain 
to  testify  to  the  ancient  appellations.  Rabba  lies 
on  the  highlands  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Kerak  and  Jibel  Sliihan.  Its  ruins, 
which  are  unimportant,  are  described  by  Burck- 
liardt  (.July  15),  Seetzen  (Reisen,  i.  411),  and  De 
Saulcy  (Jan.  18). 

3.  (nS^n,  with  the  definite  article:  2a)0i7/8a; 
.\lex.  ApfjS^a:  Arebba.)  A  city  of  Judah,  named 
with  Kirjath-jearim,  in  Josh.  xv.  60  only.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered. 


Coin  of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  Tent  or  Shrine  of  Herakles,  the  Greek  equivalent  to  Molech.  Ob-». 
AVT-KAICM-AVP-ANT(JNINV,  Bust  of  M.  Aurelius,  r.  Rev.  :  ilAKOCYPHPAKAeiON  PMA  [A.  V 
0.  690].     Shrine  in  quadriga,  r.  [^-lAAAeA-I-fnN  KOIAHC   CYPIAC   HPAKAf ION]. 


4.  In  one  passage  (Josh.  xi.  8)  Zidon  is  men- 
tioned with  the  affix  Rabbah  —  Zidon-rabbah. 
This  is  preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V., 
though  in  the  text  it  is  translated  "  great  Zidon." 

G. 

RABBATH  OF  THE  CHILDRElSr  OF 
AIVIMON,  and  R.  OF  THE  AMMONITES. 

(The    former   is  the  more    accurate,  the    Hebrew 

being  in  both  cases  "J'^SP  "^33  HS'^  :  ^  aKpa 
T&v  vlccv  'A/jLiniiv  ['A/Lijiiav,  Vat.l],  'Pa00ad  viiov 
' A.fijx<iv '■  Riibbiith  fiVuivum  Amnion).  Tliis  is  the 
full  appellation  of  the  place  commonly,  given  as 
R.\BBAH.  It  occurs  only  in  Deut.  iii.  11  and  Ez. 
xxi.  20.  The  (h  is  merely  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
connecting  a  word  ending  in  ah  with  one  following 
it.     (Comp.  Ramath,  Gsbeath,  Kikjath,  etc.) 

G. 

RAB'BI  ("^3"]  :  "Pa^^i).  A  title  of  respect 
given  by  flie  Jews  to  their  doctors  and  teachers, 
and  often  addressed  to  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8, 
xxvi.  25,  49;  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45;  John  i. 
38,  49,  iii.  2,  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).  The 
meaning  of  the  title  is  interpreted  in  express  words 
by  St.  John,  and  liy  implication  in  St.  Matthew, 
to  mean  Master,  Teacher;  AiSacKaAe,  John  i.  38 
(compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  13),  and  JIatt.  xxiii.  8,  where 
recent  editors  (Tischendorf,  Wordsworth,  Alford), 
on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  read  o  SiSdcxKaAos,  in- 
stead of  6  KaQr\yr\Tr]s  of  the  Textus  Receptus. 
The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  St.  John  of 
the  kindred  title  Raiiboni,  'Pa/SySoui'i  (John  xx. 
16),  which  also  occurs  in  Mark  x.  35,  where  the 
Textus  Receptus,  with  less  authority,  spells  the 
word  'Pa^&ovi-  The  reading  in  John  xx.  16, 
which  has  perhaps  the  great/;st  weight  of  authority. 


makes  an  addition  to  the  common  text:  "  She 
turned  herself  and  said  unto  Him,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue   {'E^paiffTi),   Rabboni;   which  is  to    say. 

Master."  The.  *•  which  is  added  to  these  titles, 
!3"l  {rab}  and   "jlST   (rabbon)  or  ^2"!  (rabbdn). 

has  been  thought  to  be  the  pronominal  affix  "  My;  " 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  St.  John  does  not  trans- 
late either  of  these  by  "  My  Master,"  but  simply 

"  Master,"  so  that  the  '^  would  seem  to  have  lost 
any  especial  significance  as  a  possessive  pronoun 
intimating  appropriation  or  endearment,  and,  like 
the  •'  my  "  in  titles  of  respect  among  ourselves,  or 
in  such  terms  as  ,l/(wseigneur,  .lA)Hsieur,  to  be 
merely  part  of  the  formal  address.  Information 
on  these  titles  may  be  found  in  Lightfoot,  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Evanrjdists,  John  i.  38;  Horce  He- 
hraicmet   Talmudicce,  Jlatt.  xxiii.  7. 

The  Latin  translation.  Magister  (connected  with 
maf/nus,  magis),  is  a  title  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Rabbi,  from  rab.,  "  great."  Rnb  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  names  of  dignity  and 
office.    [R.vbshakeh;  Rab-s.vkis;  Rab-siag.] 

The  title  Rabbi  is  not  known  to  have  been  used 
before  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  is  thought 
to  have  taken  its  rise  alwut  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  Before  that  period  the  prophets  and 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  were  simply  called 
by  their  proper  names,  and  the  first  who  h.ad  a 
title  is  said  to  be  Simeon  the  son  of  Hillel,  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Simeon  who  took 
our  Saviour  in  his  arms  in  the  'lViui)le:  he  was 
called  Rabban,  and  from  his  time  such  titles  came 
to  be  in  fashion.  Rabbi  was  considered  a  higher 
title  than  Rab,  and  Rabban  higher  than  Rabbi; 
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yet  it  was  said  in  the  Jewish  books  that  greater 
was  he  who  was  called  liy  his  own  name  than  even 
he  who  was  called  Rabban.  Some  account  of  the 
Rabbis  and  the  jMishriical  and  Talnnidical  writings 
may  be  found  in  Frideaux,  Connection,  part  1. 
book  5,  under  the  year  b.  c.  44G ;  ]iart  ii.  book  8, 
under  the  year  b.  c.  37;  and  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  school  of  rabbinical  learniTig  at 
Tiberias,  founded  by  Rabbi  Judah  Ilakkodesh,  the 
compiler  of  the  Mishnah,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  is  given  in  Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, ii.  391.  See  also  note  14  to  Burton's 
Bampton  Lectures,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted, 
for  instance,  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  820,  and  Basnage, 
Hist,  lies  Juifs,  iii.  6,  p.  138.  E.  P.  E. 

RAB'BITH  (rr^a^n  [the  viultiliide],  with 
the  def.  article ;  [Rom.  Aa/Sipcov;  Vat.]  Aa^etpcoV. 
Alex.  Paj3/8a)9:  Rahboth).  A  town  in  the  terri- 
tory, perhaps  on  the  lioundary,  of  Issachar  (Josh. 
xix.  20  only).  It  is  not  again  mentioned,  nor  is 
anything  yet  known  of  it,  or  of  the  places  named 
in  company  with  it.  G. 

RABBO'NI,  John  xx.  IG.  [Rabbi.] 
RAB-MAG'  (3p"2n  [see  below]  :  'Va&-,xJi.y, 
'ValSa/xdx'  "  Rebmaij)  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xxxix. 
3  and  13.  In  both  places  it  is  a  title  borne  bj'  a 
certain  Nergal-sharezer,  who  is  mentioned  among 
the  "  ]irinces  "  that  accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  Nergal-sharezer  is  probably  identical 
with  the  king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Nercvl- 
SHAREZER.]  This  king,  as  well  as  certain  other 
important  personages,  is  found  to  bear  the  title  in 
the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  It  is  written  indeed 
with  a  somewhat  different  vocalization,  being  read 
as  Rahih-Emga  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  sig- 
nification is  somewhat  doubtful  Rubu  is  most 
certainly  "great,"  or  "chief,"  an  exact  equivalent 

of  the  Hebrew  3  j,  whence  Rabbi,  "  a  great  oi<.e, 
a  doctor;  "  but  Ma(j,  or  Enuja,  is  an  obscure  term. 
It  has  been   commonly  identified  with  the  word 

"Magus"  (Gesenius,  ad  voc.  2ltt ;  Calraet,  Com- 
mentaire  Utteral,  vi.  203,  &c.);  but  this  identifica- 
tion is  very  uncertain,  since  an  entirely  different 
word  —  one  which  is  read  as  Ahu/vsu  —  is  used  in 
that  sense  throughout  the  Behistun  inscription 
(Oppert,  Expedition  Scientifique  en  Mesopotamie, 
ii.  209).  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  inclines  to  translate 
emga  by  "priest,"  but  does  not  connect  it  with 
the  Magi,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had  no 
footing  in  Babylon.  He  regards  this  rendering, 
however,  as  purely  conjectural,  and  thinks  we  can 
only  say  at  present  that  the  office  was  one  of  great 
power  and  dignity  at  the  Babylonian  court,  and 
probably  gave  its  possessor  special  facilities  for  ob- 
tairnng  the  throne.  G.  R. 

RAB'SACES  ('Paxf/dKris--  Rabsaces).  Rab- 
SHAKEH  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  18). 

RAB'-SARIS  (D'^-lD-3"]  [see  below]  : 
'Pafis  ;  Vat.  Pa(p€ts  ;  -Vlex.  Pa^ffapeis  ■■  R'lb- 
saris).  1.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  Assyria  sent 
up  with  Tartan  and  liabshakeh  against  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Ilezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17). 

2.   (Na;8oii(rap€ts  ;     Alex.    'Na^ov(apts  '■     Rab- 
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siires.)  One  of  the  princes  of  Nebuchadnezzir, 
who  was  present  at  the  capture  of  .lerusalem,  b.  c. 
588,  when  Zedekiah,  after  endeavoring  to  escape, 
was  taken  and  blinded  and  sent  in  chains  to  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  xxxix.  3).  Rab-saris  is  mentioned  after- 
wards (ver.  13)  among  the  other  princes  who  at 
the  command  of  the  king  were  sent  to  deliver  Jere- 
miah out  of  the  prison. 

Rab-sarls  is  probably  rather  the  name  of  an  office 
than  of  an  individual,  the  word  signifying  chief 
eunuch;  in  Dan.  i.  3,  Ashpenaz  is  called  the  master 
of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim ).  Luther  translates 
the  word,  in  the  three  places  where  it  occurs,  as  a 
name  of  office,  the  arch-chamberlain  (der  Erzkiim- 
merer,  der  oberste  Kammerer).  Josephus,  Ant.  x. 
8,  §  2,  takes  them  as  the  A.  V.  does,  as  proper 
names.  The  chief  officers  of  the  court  were  present 
attending  on  the  king;  and  the  in.stance  of  the 
eunuch  Narses  would  show  that  it  was  not  impos- 
sible for  Rab-.saris  to  possess  some  of  the  qualities 
fitting  him  for  a  military  comniand.     In  2  K.  xsv. 

19,  an  eunuch  (D^~1D,  (Saris,  in  the  text  of  the  A. 
V.  "officer,"  in  the  margin  "eunuch  ")  is  spoken 
of  as  set  over  the  men  of  war;  and  in  the  sculp- 
tures at  Nineveh  "eunuchs  are  represented  as  com- 
manding in  war;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on 
horseback,  and  receiving  the  prisoners  and  the 
heads  of  the  slain  after  battle  ''  (Layard's  Nineveh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  32.5). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.  we 
have  not  only  the  title  of  the  Rab-saris  given,  but 
his  name  also,  either  Sarsechim  (ver.  3)  or  (ver. 
13)  Nebu-shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is.  xlvi.  1), 
in  the  same  way  as  Nergal-sharezer  is  given  in  the 
same  passages  as  the  name  of  the  Rab-mag. 

E. '?.  E. 

RAB'SHAKEH  (Hp.fJ^^n  [see  below]: 
'Pai\id.Ky)'s,  2  K.  xviii.,  xix.;  'PaPo-dic-ns,  [Sin. 
Alex.  Pa\l/aKT]s,]  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii. :  Rabsaces). 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Assyria  sent 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Sen- 
nacherib, having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah,  was 
now  besieging  Lachish,  .and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at 
his  progress,  and  losing  for  a  time  his  firm  faith  in 
God,  sends  to  Lachish  viith  an  offer  of  submission 
and  tribute.  This  he  strains  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  pay,  giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  jialace,  but  stripping 
off  the  gold  plates  with  which  he  himself  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  had  overlaid  the  doors  and 
pillars  of  the  house  of4he  Lord  (2  K.  xviii.  16; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  see  Rawlinson's  BampUm  Lectures, 
iv.  141;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  145). 
But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with  this,  his  cupidity 
being  excited  rather  than  appeased,  sends  a  great 
host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan,  Rab-saris, 
and  liabshakeh;  not  so  much,  apparently,  with  the 
object  of  at  present  engaging  in  the  siege  of  the 
city,  as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  disheart- 
ened state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with 
the  threats  and  specious  promises  of  Rabshakeh, 
might  induce  a  surrender  at  once. 

In  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  Rabshakeh  alone  is  men- 
tioned, the  reason  of  which  would  seem  to  be,  that 
he  acted  as  ambassador  and  spokesman,  and  came 
so  much  more  prominently  before  the  people  than 
the  others.  Keil  thinks  that  Tartan  had  the 
supreme  command,   inasmuch  as  in   2    K.   he  is 


a  *  Rom.  Vat.  (as  part  of  the  preceding  word)  Aid.    Pa^iajSaK ;  Comp.  'PojSa/iia-y  ;  the  source  of  the  form* 
Po/Safiafl ;    Alex,   (also  united  with   preceding  word)    given  above  is  not  apparent.  A. 
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mentioned  first,  and,  according  to  Is.  xx.  1,  con- 
ducted the  sil'ge  of  Aslidod.  In  2  Clir.  xxxii., 
where,  witli  the  addition  of  some  not  unimportant 
circumstances,  tliere  is  gi^'eii  an  extract  of  these 
events,  it  is  simply  said  that  (ver.  9)  "Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  sent  his  servants  to  Jerusalem." 
Kabshakeh  seems  to  have  discharged  his  mission 
with  much  zeal,  addressing  himself  not  only  to  the 
officers  of  Hezekiah,  but  to  the  people  on  the  wall 
of  the  city,  setting  forth  the  hopelessness  of  trust- 
ing to  any  power,  human  or  divine,  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  "  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
Assyria,"  and  dwelling  on  the  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  submission.  Many  have  imagined, 
from  the  iiiniiliarity  of  Kabshakeh  with  Hebrew," 
tliat  he  either  was  a  Jewish  deserter  or  an  apostate 
captive  of  Israel.  ^\'hetlier  this  be  so  or  not,  ft  is 
not  impossible  that  the  assertion  which  he  makes 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  that  Semiacherib  had 
even  the  sanction  and  command  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah for  his  expedition  against  Jerusalem  ("  Am  I 
now  come  up  without  the  Lord  to  destroy  it? 
The  Lord  said  to  me.  Go  up  against  this  land  to 
destroy  it")  may  have  reference  to  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  (viii.  7,  8,  x.  5,  6)  concerning  the  desola- 
tion of  Judah  and  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  of  which, 
in  some  form  more  or  less  correct,  he  had  received 
information.  Being  unable  to  obtain  any  promise 
of  submission  from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  peril  returning  to  trust  in  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  is  encouraged  by  the  words  and 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  Kal)shakeh  goes  back  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  now  departed  from 
Lachish. 

The  English  version  takes  Kabshakeh  as  the 
name  of  a  person ;  it  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  it  be  not  rather  the  name  of  the  office 
which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of  chief  cup- 
bearer, in  the  same  way  as  Rab-s.\ris  denotes  the 
chief  eunuch,  and  Rab-mag  possibly  the  chief 
priest. 

Luther  in  his  version  is  not  quite  consistent, 
sometimes  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxvi.  2)  giving 
Kabshakeh  as  a  proper  name,  but  ordinarily  trans- 
Uking  it  as  a  title  of  office,  arch-cupbearer  (der 
Erzschenke). 

The  word  Rab  may  be  found  translated  in  many 
places  of  the  English  version,  for  instance,  2  K.  xxv. 

8,  20;  Jer.  xxxix.  11;  Dan.  ii.  14  (nTiata-n"!), 
Hab-tabbdchim,  "captain  of  the  guard,"  in  the 
margin    "chief   marshal,^'    "chief  of  the  execu- 


a  The  difference  between  speaking  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Aramseau,"  in  the  Jews'  language  "  (n''^•1^T"*, 

J'hudith),  and  in  the  "Syrian  language"  (H'^tt'^S, 

\         •  T-:' 

Aramith),  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  pronunciation 

and  dialect  than  of  essential  difference  of  language. 

See  for  the  "Syrian  tongue,"  Ezr.  iv.  7;  Dan  ii.  4. 

b  In  this  name  c/i  is  sounded  like  liard  r,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  caph.  In  Racliel,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  represents  chel/i,  and  should  properly 
be  pronounced  like  a  guttural  h  (see  A.  V.  of  Jer. 
xxxi.  15). 

c  Thenius,  with  his  usual  rashness,  says  "  Racal  is 
I  residuum  of  Carmel." 

(i  It  is  not  obvious  how  our  translators  came  to 

pell  the  name  vm  as  they  do  in  their  final  revision 

of  1611,  namely,  Rachel.     Their  practice  —  almost,  if 
not  quite,  inv^Tiable  —  throughout  the  Old  Test,  of 
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tioners."  Dan.  i.  3,  Jiab-sa7'isiin,  "  master  of  the 
eunuchs;"  ii.  48  ('J'^33P"3^),  Rab-s'njnln,  "chief 

of  the  governors;"  iv.  9,  v.  11  (^"^SSpin-n^), 
Rab-charluiiimln,  "master  of  the  magicians;" 
Jonah  i.  6  (bri'nn  "2"}),  Rab-hacliobel,  "  ship- 
master." It  enters  into  the  titles  Rabbi,  Rabboni, 
and  the  name  Kabbah.  [On  this  name  see  also 
Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  440  f.] 

E.  P.  E. 
RA'CA  ('Pa«a),  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  the 
Jews  of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt.  v.  22).     Critics 
are  agreed  in  deriving  it  from  the  Chaldee  term 

Sp^T  with  the  sense  of  "  worthless,"  but  they 
difier  as  to  whether  this  term  should  be  connected 
with  the  root  p^~1,  conveying  the  notion  of  evipti- 
ness  (Gesen.  T/ies.  p.  1279),  or  with  one  of  the 
cognate  roots  pp'^  (Tholuck),  or  27p~l  (EwaW), 
conveying  the  notion  of  thinness  (Olshausen,  De 
^Yette,  on  Matt.  v.  22).  The  first  of  these  views 
is  probably  correct.     We  may  compare  the  use  of 

P^T?j  "  vain,"  in  Judg.  ix.  4,  xi.  3,  al,  and  ot 
K€ve  in  Jam.  ii.  20.  W.  L.  B. 

RACE.     [Games,  vol.  i.  p.  864.] 

RA'CHAB  ('Paxct^:  Rnhab).  Raiiab  the 
harlot  (Matt.  i.  5). 

RA'CHAL''  (b^n  [<rafficr\:  [Alex.  PaxrjA; 
Comp.  'Pa^aA:]  Rach(il).  One  of  the  places  which 
David  and  his  followers  used  to  haunt  during  the 
period  of  his  freebooting  life,  and  to  the  people 
of  which  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  plunder  taken 
from  the  Amalekites.  It  is  named  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
29  only.  The  Vatican  LXX.  inserts  five  names 
in  this  passage  between  "  Eshtemoa  "  and  "  the 
Jer.ahmeelites."  The  only  one  of  these  which  has 
any  similarity  to  Racal  is  Carmel,  which  would 
suit  very  well  as  far  as  position  goes;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  the  two  as  identical  without 
further  evidence.'^  No  name  like  Kacal  has  been 
found  in  the  south  of  Judah.  G. 

RA'CHEL  wH'^,''  a  ewe;  the  word  rahel 
occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  38,  xxxii.  14;  Cant.  vi.  6;  Is. 
liii.  7:  A.  V.  rendered  "ewe"  and  "sheep:" 
'Pa^iiA:  Rachel).  The  younger  of  the  daughters 
of  Laban,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  the  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Beiyamin.     The  incidents  of  her  life  may  be 


that  edition,   is   to  represent   |~f,   the   hard  guttural 

aspirate,  by  h  (e.  g.  Halah  for  I"!  vH)  :   the  ch  (hard, 

of  course)  they  reserve  with  equal  consistency  for  3. 
On  this  principle  Rachel  should  have  been  given 
throughout  "  Rahel,"  as  indeed  it  is  in  one  case,  re- 
tjiined  in  the  most  modern  editions  —  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 
And  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bible  (e.  g. 
1540,  1551,  1566)  we  find  Rahel  throughout.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Rachel  (however  orig- 
inating) was  a  favorite  woman's  name  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  and  be-iinning  of  the  17tli  centuries, 
and  tliat  it  was  substituted  for  the  less  familiar  though 
more  accurate  Rahel  in  deference  to  that  fact  and  in 
obedience  to  the  rule  laid  down  for  tlio  guidance  of 
the  translators,  that  "  the  names  in  the  text  are  to  be 
retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accordingly  as  they  are 
vulgarly  used." 

R;ichael  (so  common  in  the  literature  of  a  century 
ago)  is  a  corruption   as  Rebecca  of  Rcbekah  Q. 
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fcuiid  in  Gen.  xxix. -xxxiii.,  xxxv.  Tiie  storj  of 
Jacob  and  Rachel  has  always  had  a  peculiar  inter- 
est; there  is  that  in  it  which  appeals  to  some  of 
the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The 
l)eauty  of  Kachel,  the  deep  love  with  which  she 
was  loved  by  Jacob  from  their  first  meeting  by  the 
well  of  Haran,  when  he  showetl  to  her  the  simple 
courtesies  of  the  desert  life,  and  kissed  her  and  told 
her  he  was  Kebekah's  son ;  the  long  servitude  with 
which  he  patiently  served  for  her,  in  which  the 
seven  years  "  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  for 
the  love  he  had  to  her;''  their  marriage  at  last, 
after  the  cruel  disappointment  through  the  fraud 
which  substituted  the  elder  sister  in  the  place  of 
the  younger;  and  the  death  of  Kachel  at  the  very 
time  when  in  giving  birth  to  another  son  her  own 
long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and  she  had 
become  still  more  endeared  to  her  husband ;  his 
deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for  her  loss  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7):  these  things  make  up  a  touching  tale 
of  personal  and  domestic  history  which  has  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  liachel — the  beautiful,  the 
beloved,  the  mitimely  taken  away  —  and  has  pre- 
served to  this  day  a  revereii'-e  for  her  tomb;  the 
very  infidel  invaders  of  tL^  Holy  Land  having 
respected  the  traditions  of  the  site,  and  erected 
over  the  spot  a  small  rude  shrine,  which  conceals 
whatever  remains  may  have  once  been  found  of  the 
pillar  first  set  up  by  her  mourning  husband  over 
her  grave. 

Yet  from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  Ila- 
chel's  character  there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim 
any  high  degi'ee  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The 
discontented  and  fretful  impatience  shown  in  her 
grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless,  moved  even  her 
fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  xxx.  1,  2).  She  ap- 
pears, moreover,  to  have  shared  all  the  duplicity  and 
falsehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  have  such  pain- 
ful instances  in  Rebekah,  in  Laban,  and  not  least 
in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her  jjart 
in  the  deception  practiced  upon  Jacob.  See,  tor 
instance,  Rachel's  steali)ig  her  fatlier's  images,  and 
the  ready  dexterity  and  jiresence  of  mind  with 
which  she  concealed  her  theft  (Gen.  xxxi.):  we  seem 
to  detect  here  an  apt  scholar  in  her  father's  school 
of  untruth.  From  this  incident  we  may  also  infer 
(though  this  is  rather  the  misfortune  of  her  posi- 
tion and  circumstances)  that  she  was  not  altogether 
free  from  the  superstitions  and  idolatry  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  whence  Abraham  had  been  called 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14),  and  which  still  to  some  degree 
infected  even  those  families  among  whom  the  true 
God  was  known. 

The  events  which  preceded  the  death  of  Rachel 
are  of  nnich  interest  and  worthy  of  a  brief  consid- 
eration. The  presence  in  his  household  of  these 
idolatrous  images,  which  Rachel  and  probably 
others  also  had  brought  from  the  East,  seems  to 
have  been  either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by 
Jacob  for  some  years  after  his  return  from  Haran ; 
till,  on  being  reminded  by  the  Lord  of  the  vow 
which  he  liad  made  at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from 
the  face  of  Esau,  and  being  bidden  by  Him  to  erect 
an  altar  to  the  God  who  appeared  to  him  there, 


a  Hebrew  Cibrah;  in  the  LXX.  here,  xlviii.  7,  and 
2  K.  V.  19,  XaPpaOd.  This  seems  to  have  been  ac 
cepted  as  the  name  of  the  spot  (Demetrius  in  Eus.  Pr. 
Ev.  ix.  21),  and  to  have  been  actually  encountered 
'here  by  a  traveller  in  the  12tli  cent.  (Burchard  de 
Strasburg.  by  Saint  Genois,  p.  3.5),  who  gives  the 
Arabic  name  of  Rachel's  tomb  as  Cabrata  or  Carhatu. 
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Jacob  felt  the  glaring  impiety  of  thus  so'emnly  ap> 
pearing  before  God  with  the  taint  of  impety  cleav- 
ing to  him  or  his,  and  "  said  to  his  household  and 
all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods 
from  among  you"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  After  thus 
casting  out  the  polluting  thing  from  his  house,  Ja- 
cob journeyed  to  Bethel,  where,  amidst  the  associa- 
tions of  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  memories  of  the 
past,  he  received  from  (iod  an  emphatic  promise 
and  blessing,  and,  the  name  of  the  Supplaiiter  be- 
ing laid  aside,  he  had  given  to  him  instead  the  holy 
name  of  Israel.  Then  it  was,  after  his  spirit  had 
been  there  purified  and  strengthened  by  conmum- 
ion  with  God,  by  the  assurance  of  the  Divine  love 
and  favor,  by  the  consciousness  of  evil  put  away 
and  duties  performed,  then  it  was,  as  he  journeyed 
away  from  Bethel,  that  the  chastening  blow  fell 
and  liachel  died.  These  circumstances  are  alluded 
to  here  not  so  much  for  their  bearing  u]5on  the  spir- 
itual discipline  of  Jacob,  but  rather  with  reference 
to  Rachel  herself,  as  suggesting  the  hope  that  they 
may  liave  had  their  effect  in  bringing  her  to  a  higher 
sense  of  her  relations  to  that  Great  Jehovah  in  whom 
her  husband,  with  all  his  faults  of  character,  so 
firmly  believed. 

Radtets  Tvinb.  —  "Rachel  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave:  that  is  the  pillar 
of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day"  ((Jen.  xxxv.  19. 
20).  As  Rachel  is  the  first  related  instance  of 
death  in  childbearing,  so  this  pillar  over  her  grave 
is  the  first  recorded  example  of  the  setting  up  of  a 
sepulchral  monument;  caves  having  been  up  to  this 
tiilie  spoken  of  as  the  usual  places  of  burial.  The 
spot  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  2);  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  by 
a  poetic  figure  of  great  force  and  l)eauty,  represents 
the  buried  Rachel  weeping  for  the  loss  and  captiv- 
ity of  her  children,  as  the  bands  of  the  exiles,  led 
away  on  their  road  to  Babylon,  passed  near  her 
tomb  (Jer.  xxxi.  15-17).  St.  IMatthew  (ii.  17,  18) 
applies  this  to  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem. 

The  position  of  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  om 
of  the  disputed  questions  in  the  topography  of  Pa» 
estine;  but  the  site  of  Rachel's  tcmb,  "on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem,"  "  a  little  way  «  to  come  to  Eph- 
rath," "  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  has  never  been 
questioned.  It  is  about  2  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem.''  "  It  is  one  of  the 
shrines  which  Muslims,  Jews,  and  Ciiristians  agree 
in  honoring,  and  concerning  which  their  traditions 
are  identical."  It  was  visited  by  Maundrell,  1697. 
The  description  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  218) 
may  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  many  ac- 
counts, all  agreeing  with  each  other,  which  may  be 
read  in  almost  every  book  of  eastern  travel.  It  is 
"  merely  an  ordinary  Muslim  ^\'^ely,  or  tomb  of  a 
holy  person,  a  small  square  building  of  stone  with 
a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  the  ordinary  Mo- 
hannnedan  form,  the  whole  plastered  over  with  mor- 
tar. Of  course  the  building  is  not  ancient:  in  the 
seventh  century  there  was  here  only  a  pyrannd  of 
stones.     It  is  now  neglected  and  falling  to  decay,'' 


6  *  The  distance  of  Rachel's  tomb  is  at  least  5  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
Bethlehem.  H. 

c  Since  Robinson's  last  visit,  it  hag  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a  square  court  on  the  east  side, 
with  high  walls  and  arches  {Later  F.esearches,  273). 
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though  pilgrimages  are  still  iiiacfe  to  it  by  the  Jews.  ;  this  spot  for  the  tomb  of  Rachel  cannot  well  be 
The  naked  walls  are  covered  with  names  in  several  drawn  in  question,  since  it  is  fully  supported  by 
languages,  many  of  them  in  Hebrew.  The  general  j  the  circumstances  of  the  Sa-/pturai  narrative.  It 
correctness  of  the  tradition  which  has  fixed  upon  |  is  also  mentioned  by  the  lihi.  Hieros.,  A.  D.  333, 


'_.-^- 


Elachel's  Tomb. 


and  by  Jerome  (Ep.  Ixxxvi.  ad  Eustoch.,  Epitaph. 
Paulw)  in  the  same  century."  « 

Those  who  take  ati  interest  in  such  interpreta- 
tions may  find  the  whole  story  of  Rachel  and  Leah 
allegorized  by  St.  Augustine  {contra  Faustum  Ma- 
nicltc&um^  xxii.,  li.-lviii.  vol.  viii.  432, etc.,  ed.  Migne), 
and  Justin  Martyr  {Dialogue  loith  Trypho,  c.  134, 
p.  3G0).  ■  E.  P.  E. 

RAD'DAI  C'IT;^  [treading  down,  Ges.] :  [Vat.] 
ZaoSai;  [Rora.]  Za;35a/';  [Alex.  Po55ai';]  Joseph. 
'PdriKos'  R'i(ldai).  One  of  David's  brothers,  fifth 
son  of  Jesse  (1  Chr.  ii.  14).  He  does  not  appear 
in  the  Bible  elsewhere  than  in  this  list,  unless  he 
be,  as  Ewald  conjectures  {Geschichle,\n.  266  note), 
identical  with  Rki.  But  this  does  not  seem  prob- 
able. Fiirst  {Handwb.  ii.  355  6)  considers  the  final 
i  of  the  name  to  be  a  remnant  of  Jah  or  Jehovah 
\==  J .  is  freedoni].  G. 

RA'GAU('Pa7ai}:  Ragau).  1.  A  place  named 
only  in  Jud.  i.  5,  15.  In  the  latter  passage  the 
"  mountains  of  Ragau  "  are  mentioned.  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  Rages. 

2.  One  of  the  ancestors  of -our  Lord,  the  sou  of 
Phalec  (Luke  iii.  35).  He  is  the  same  person 
with  Keu  son  of  Peleg ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
name  arises  from  our  translators  having  followed 
the  Greek  form,  in  which  the  Hebrew  27  was  fre- 
^juently  expressed  by  -y,  as  is  the  case  in  Raguel 


a  *  For  the  grounds  of  the  tradition  that  Rachel 
was  buried  in  this  place,  see  Dr.  Robinson's  argument, 
Bibl.  Sacra,  I  602  ff.  H. 


(which  once  occurs  for  Reuel),  Gomorrha,  Gotho- 
liah  (for  Atholiah),  Phogor  (for  Peor),  etc.     G. 

RA'GES  {'Payri,  'Poiyot'-  Rages)  was  an  impor- 
tant city  in  northeastern  Media,  where  that  coun- 
try bordered  upon  Parthia.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  v.  5,  vi.  9,  12,  &c.),  and 
twice  in  Judith  [in  the  form  of  Ragau]  (i.  5,  15). 
According  to  Tobit,  it  was  a  place  to  which  some 
of  the  Israelitish  captives  taken  by  Shalmaneser 
(Eneniessar)  had  been  transported,  and  thither  the 
angel  Raphael  conducted  the  young  Tobiah.  In 
the  Book  of  Judith  it  is  made  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  between  Nabuchodonosor  and  Arphaxad, 
wherein  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  Neither  of  these  accounts  can 
be  regarded  as  historic;  but  the  latter  may  con- 
ceal a  fact  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

Rages  is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number 
of  profane  writers.  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the 
Zendavesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ;  as  Raga  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius;  RhagK  in  Duris  of  Sa- 
mos  (Fr.  25),  Strabo  (xi.  9,  §  1),  and  Aman  {Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  20);  and  Rhagea  in  Ptolemy  (vi.  5). 
Properly  speaking.  Rages  is  a  town,  but  the  town 
gave  name  to  a  province,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Rages  or  Rhagie,  sometimes  Rhagiana.  It  appears 
from  the  Zendavesta  that  here  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est settlements  of  the  Aryans,  who  were  mingled,  in 
Rhagiana,  with  two  other  races,  and  were  thng 
brought  into  contact  with  heretics  (IJimsen,  Pliiloi 
op/itj  of  Universal  flistory,  iii.  485).  Isidore  c.ills 
Rages  "the  greatest  city  in  Jledia'    (p.  6),  which 
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may  have  been  true  in  his  day;  but  other  writers 
commonly  reo;arcl  it  as  much  inferior  to  Ecbatana. 
It  was  the  place  to  which  Fruwdrtish  (Phraortes), 
the  Median  rebel,  fled,  when  defeated  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  and  at  which  he  was  made  prisoner  by  one  of 
Darius'  generals  {Bi;h.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  13).  [Me- 
dia.] This  is  probably  the  ftict  which  the  apocry- 
phal writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  miud  when  he 
spoke  of  Arphaxad  as  having  been  captured  at  Ka- 
gau.  When  Darius  Codomannus  fled  from  Alexan- 
der, intending  to  make  a  final  stand  in  Bactria,  he 
must  have  passed  through  liages  on  his  way  to  the 
Caspian  Gates;  and  so  we  find  that  Alexander  ar- 
rived there  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  on  the  eleventh 
day  after  he  quitted  Eci)atana  (Arrian,  JJxp.  Alex. 
iii.  20).  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Rages  ajipears  to  have  gone  to  decay, 
but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  I.  (Nica- 
tor),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Europus  (Strab.  xi. 
13,  §  0;  Steph.  Byz.  ml  vac.].  When  the  Parthi- 
ans  took  it,  they  called  it  Arsacia,  alter  the  Arsa- 
ces  of  the  day;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its 
ancient  appellation,  as  we  see  by  Strabo  and  Isi- 
dore. That  appellation  it  has  ever  since  retained, 
with  only  a  slight  corruption,  the  ruins  being  still 
known  by  the  name  of  liliey.  These  ruins  lie  about 
five  miles  southeast  of  Teheran,  and  cover  a  space 
4,500  yards  long  by  3,500  yards  broad.  The  waUs 
are  well  marked,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness; 
they  appear  to  have  been  flanked  by  strong  towers, 
and  are  connected  with  a  lofty  citadel  at  their 
northeastern  angle.  The  importance  of  the  place 
consisted  in  its  vicinity  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  which, 
in  a  certain  sense,  it  guarded.  Owing  to  the  bar- 
ren and  desolate  character  of  the  great  salt  desert 
of  Iran,  every  army  which  seeks  to  pass  from  Bac- 
tria, India,  and  Afghanistan  to  Media  and  Meso- 
potamia, or  vice  versa,  must  skirt  the  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  These  mountains  send  out  a  rugged 
and  precipitous  spur  in  about  long.  52°  25'  E. 
from  Greenwich,  which  runs  far  into  the  desert,  and 
can  only  be  rounded  with  the  extremest  difficulty. 
Across  this  spur  is  a  single  pass,  —  the  Pylae  Cas- 
pian of  the  ancients,  — and  of  this  pass  the  posses- 
sors of  Rhages  must  have  at  all  times  held  the  keys. 
The  modern  Teheian,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  has 
now  superseded  Jility;  and  it  is  perhaps  mainly 
from  the  importance  of  its  position  that  it  has 
become  the  Persian  capital.  (For  an  account  of  the 
ruins  of  Rhey,  see  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  i.  357 
36-i;  and  compare  Eraser's  Khorassan,  p.  286.) 

G.  R. 

RAGU'EL,  or  REU'EL  (bH:i2?-1  [friend 
>yf  God]:  "Payovr]\-  R"<juel).  1.  A  prince-priest 
of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah  according  to  Ex. 
ii.  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to  Num.  x.  29.  As 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named  Jethro  in  Ex. 
iii.  1,  and  Hobab  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  and  perhaps  in 
Num.  X.  29  (though  the  latter  passage  admits  of 
another  sense),  ihe.  jmma  facie  view  would  be  that 
Raguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  difterent  names 
for  the  same  individual.  Such  is  probably  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  two  first  at  all  events,  if  not 
with  the  third.  [Hoijab.]  One  of  the  names 
may  represent  an  official  title,  but  whether  Jethro 
or  Raguel,  is  uncertain,  both  being  appropriately 
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significant:"  Josephus  was  in  favor  of  the  former 
(toDto,  i-  t.  'leQsyXaios,  ijv  iiriK\r)fj.a  rai  'Pa- 
yovi)X<ii,  '-ii'l-  ii-  12,  §  1),  and  this  is  not  unlikely, 
as  tlie  name  Reuel  was  not  an  uncommon  one.  The 
identity  of  Jethro  and  Reuel  is  supported  by  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  in  the  LXX.  (Ex. 
ii.  16,  18);  and  the  application  of  more  than  one 
name  to  the  same  individual  was  a  usage  familiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  instanced  in  Jacob  and  Israel, 
Solomon  and  Jedidiah,  and  other  similar  cases. 
Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  sought 
in  the  loose  use  of  terms  of  relationship  among 
the  Hebrews;  as  that  chuihen,^  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  . 
1 ;  Num.  X.  29,  may  signify  any  relation  by  mar- 
riage, and  consequently  that  Jethro  a]id  Hobab 
were  brothers-in-law  of  Moses;  or  tht.t  the  terms 
ab^  and  bath.'^  in  Ex.  ii.  16,  21,  mean  yramlftther 
and  (jranddinujlder.  Neither  of  these  assumptions 
is  satisfactory,  the  former  in  the  absence  of  any 
corroborative  evidence,  the  latter  because  the  omis- 
sion of  Jethro  the  father's  name  in  so  circumstan- 
tial a  narrative  as  in  Ex.  ii.  is  inexplicable,  nor  can 
we  conceive  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
father  and  grandfather  without  good  cause.  Nev- 
ertheless this  view  has  a  strong  weight  of  author- 
ity in  its  favor,  being  supported  by  the  Targum 
JonaUian,  Aben  Ezra,  Michaelis,  \^''iner,  and  others. 

W.  L.  B. 
2.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  Reuel, 
occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Raguel,  a  pious  Jew  of 
'•  Ecbatane,  a  city  of  Media,"  is  father  of  Sara  the 
wife  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iii.  7,  17,  Ac).  The  name  was 
not  uncomriion,  and  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  great  guardian  angels  of  the 
universe,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  Divine  judgments  on  the  (material)  world  and 
the  stars  (cc.  xx.  4,  xxiii.  4,  ed.  Dillmann). 

B.  F.  W. 

RA'HAB,  or  RA'CHAB  (2nn  [broad, 
large']:  'Pax^jS,  and  'Paa;3:  Rahab,  and  Raab], 
a  celebrated  woman  of  .lericho,  who  received  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua  to  spy  out  tiie  land,  hid  them 
in  her  house  from  the  pursuit  of  her  countrymen, 
was  saved  with  all  her  family  when  the  Israelites 
sacked  the  city,  and  became  the  wife  of  Salmou, 
and  the  ancestress  of  the  Messiah. 

Her  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan 
she  was  a  young  unmarried  woman,  dwelling  in  a 
house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father 
and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jer- 
icho. She  was  a  ''  harlot,"  and  probably  combined 
the  trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men.  She 
seems  also  to  have  been  engaKcd  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which  the 
Phoenicians  were  early  famous;  since  we  find  the 
flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  witii  stalks  of  flax 
put  there  to  dry,  and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  crimson 

("^Dt?')  line  in  her  house:  a  circumstance  which, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Babylonish  garment^ 
at  Josh.  vii.  21,  as  among  the  s])oils  of  Jericho,  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  a  trade  in  such  articles  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Mesopotamia.  Her  bouse  was 
situated  on  the  wall,  probaldy  near  the  town  gate, 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  persons  coming  in  and 
going  out  of  the  city.  Traders  coming  from  Mes- 
opotamia or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  would  frequently 


o  Jethro  =  "  preeminent,"  from  "liH"*,  "to  excel,"    

MJ-J  Raguel  =  "  friend  of  God,"'  from  bs  5l3?"1.  1      6  lOn. 
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pass  through  Jericho,  situated  as  it  was  near  the 
fords  of  the  .Jordan;  and  of  these  many  would  re- 
sort to  the  house  of  liahab.  Rahab  therefore  had 
been  well  informed  witli  resjard  to  the  events  of  the 
Exodus.  She  had  lieard  of  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  of  the  utter  destruction  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  and  of  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  Israel- 
itish  host.  I'he  effect  upon  her  mind  had  been 
what  one  would  not  have  expected  in  a  person  of 
her  way  of  life.  It  led  her  to  a  firm  faitii  in  Jeho- 
vah as  the  true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  He 
purposed  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israel- 
ites. When  therefore  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua 
came  to  her  house,  they  found  themselves  under  the 
roof  of  one  who,  alone  probably  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, was  friendly  to  their  nation.  Their  com- 
ing, however,  was  quickly  known ;  and  the  king  of 
Jericho,  having  received  information  of  it  while 
at  supper,  according  to  Josephus,  sent  that  very 
evening  to  require  her  to  deliver  them  up.  It  is 
very  likely  that,  her  house  being  a  public  one,  some 
one  who  resorted  there  may  have  seen  and  recog- 
nized the  spies,  and  gone  off  at  once  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.  But  not  without  awak- 
ening Rahab's  suspicions;  for  she  immediately  hid 
the  men  among  the  flax-stalks  which  were  piled  on 
the  flat  roof  of  her  house,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
officers  sent  to  search  her  house,  was  ready  with  the 
story  that  two  men,  of  what  country  she  knew  not, 
had,  it  was  true,  been  to  her  house,  l)ut  had  left  it 
just  before  the  gates  were  shut  for  the  night.  If 
they  pursued  them  at  once,  she  added,  they  would 
be  sure  to  overtake  them.  Misled  by  the  false  in- 
formation, the  men  started  in  pursuit  to  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened  to  let 
them  out,  and  immediately  closed  again.  When 
all  was  quiet,  and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed, 
Rahab  stole  up  to  the  house-top,  told  the  spies 
what  had  happened,  and  assured  them  of  her  faith 
in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  her  confident  expectation 
of  the  capture  of  the  whole  land  by  them;  an  ex 
pectation,  she  added,  which  was  shared  liy  her  coun- 
trymen, and  had  produced  a  great  panic  amongst 
them.  She  then  told  them  her  plan  for  their  escape. 
It  was  to  let  them  down  by  a  cord  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  house  which  looked  over  the  city  wall, 
and  that  they  should  flee  into  the  mountains  which 
bounded  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  lie  hid  there 
for  three  days,  by  which  time  the  pursuers  would 
have  returned,  and  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  be  open 
to  them  again.  She  a^ked,  in  return  for  her  kind- 
ness to  them,  that  they  should  swear  by  Jehovah, 
that  when  their  comitrymen  had  taken  the  city 
they  would  spare  her  life,  and  the  lives  of  her  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  them.  The  men  readily  consented,  and 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  she  should  hang 
Jut  her  scarlet  line  at  the  window  from  which  they 
aad  escaped,  and  bring  all  her  family  under  her 
i-oof.  If  any  of  her  kindred  went  out  of  doors  into 
the  street,  his  blood  would  be  upon  his  own  head, 
and  the  Israelites  in  that  case  would  be  guiltless. 
The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  precautions. 
The  pursuers  returned  to  .Jericho  after  a  fruitless 
search,  and  the  spies  got  safe  back  to  the  Israelitish 
camp.  The  news  they  brought  of  the  terror  of 
the  Canaanites  doubtless  inspired  Israel  with  fresh 
tourage,  and,  within   three  days  of  their  return, 
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the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effected.  In  the 
utter  destruction  of  Jericho  which  ensued,  Joshua 
gave  the  strictest  orders  for  the  preservation  of  Ra- 
hab  and  her  family;  and  accordingly,  before  the 
city  was  burnt,  the  two  spies  were  sent  to  her  house, 
and  they  brought  out  her,  her  father  and  mother, 
and  brothers,  and  kindred,  and  all  that  she  had, 
and  placed  tlieni  in  safety  in  the  Israelitish  camp. 
The  narrator  adds,  "and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel 
unto  this  day; "'  not  necessarily  implying  that  she 
was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  that  tlie  family 
of  strangers  of  which  she  was  i-eckoned  the  head, 
continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
May  not  the  345  "children  of  Jericho,"  mentioned 
in  Kzr.  ii.  34,  Neh.  vii.  36,  and  "the  men  of  Jeri- 
cho "  who  assisted  Nehemiali  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2),  have  been  their  poster- 
ity ?  Their  continued  sojourn  among  the  Israel- 
ites, as  a  distinct  family,  would  be  exactly  analo- 
gous to  the  cases  of  the  Kenites,  the  house  of 
Rechab,  the  Gibeonites,  the  house  of  Calel),  and 
perhaps  others. 

As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we  learn  from  Matt.  i. 
5,  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of 
Naasson,  and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  grand- 
father. The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon 
may  have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved, 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led  in  his 
case  to  a  more  tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the 
memory  of  any  past  disgrace  attaching  to  her  name. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  the  spies  were  "  young 
men"  (Josh.  vi.  23),  v^aviaKovs,  ii-  1,  LXX, ; 
and  the  example  of  the  former  spies  who  were  sent 
from  Kadesh-Barnea,  who  were  all  "  heads  of  Is- 
rael"  (Num.  xiii.  3),  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  service  to  be  performed,  would  lead  one  to 
expect  that  they  would  be  persons  of  high  station. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Matthew,  that  Rahab  became  the 
mother  of  the  line  from  which  sprung  David,  and 
eventually  Christ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  so  stated  in  the  public  archives  from 
which  the  Evangelist  extracted  our  Lord's  geneal- 
ogy, in  which  only  four  women  are  named,  namely, 
Thamar,  Rachab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsheba,  who  were 
all  apparently  foreigners,  and  named  for  that  rea- 
son. [Bath'-Shua.]  For  that  the  Racliab  men- 
tioned by  St.  Jlatthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as 
certain  as  that  David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same 
person  as  David  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  at- 
tem])ts  that  have  been  made  to  prove  Rachab  dif- 
ferent from  Rahab,"  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
chronological  difficulty,  are  singularly  absurd,  and 
all  the  more  so,  because,  even  if  successful,  they 
would  not  diminish  the  difficulty,  as  long  as  Sal- 
mon remains  as  the  son  of  Naasson  and  the  father 
of  Boaz.  However,  as  there  are  still  found ''  those 
who  follow  Outhov  in  his  opinion,  or  at  least  speak 
doubtfully,  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention,  witli 
Dr.  Mill  (p.  131),  to  the  exact  coincidence  in  the 
age  of  Salmon,  as  the  son  of  Nahshon,  who  was 
prince  of  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  wilderness, 
and  Rahab  the  harlot ;  and  to  observe  that  the  oidy 
conceivable  reason  for  the  mention  of  Rachab  in 
St.  Matthew's  genealogy  is,  that  she  was  a  remark- 
able and  well-known  person,  as  Tamar,  Ruth,  and 
Bathsheba  were."     The  mention  of  an  utterly  un- 


a  Chiefly  by  Outhov,  a  Dutch  professor,  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  Bremens.  The  earliest  expression  of  any  doubt 
ia  by  Theophylact  in  the  11th  century. 


b  Valpy's  Greek  Test,  with  Bng.  notes,  on  Matt.  i. 
5 ;  Burrington,  On  the  Genealogirs,  i.  192-4,  &c. : 
Kuinoel  on  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Olshauseu,  (*. 
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known  Kaliali  in  tlie  line  would  lip  absurd.  The 
allusions  to  "  Kaliab  the  hailof '  iu  Heb.  xi.  ol. 
Jam.  ii.  25,  liy  classing  her  among  those  illustrious 
for  their  faith,  make  it  still  more  impossible  to  sup 
pose  that  St.  Matthew  was  speaking  of  any  one 
else.  The  four  successive  generations,  Nahshon, 
Salmon,  lioaz,  Oliecl,  are  consequently  as  certain 
as  words  can  make  them. 

The  character  of  Kahab  has  much  and  deep  in 
terest.     Dismissing  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  and 

with  the  meaning  of  n3^T  and  iropvr],  the  attempt 
to  clear'  her  character  of  stain  by  saving  that  she 
was  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  {Trav^o 
Keurpta,  Chrysostom  and  Chald.  Vers.),  we  may 
yet  notice  that  it  is  very  possible  that  to  a  woman 
of  her  country  and  religion  such  a  calling  may  have 
implied  a  far  less  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
morality  than  it  does  with  us  ("  vitte  genus  vile 
magis  quam  flagitiosum  "  (irotius),  and,  moreover, 
that  with  a  jiurer  faith  she  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  a  pure  lilie. 

As  a  case  of  casuistrj',  her  conduct  in  deceiving 
the  king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale 
and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  coun- 
trymen, has  been  much  discussed.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in  .Jew  or  heathen,  was 
a  virtue  so  utterly  unknown  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  that,  as  far  as  liabab  is  concerned, 
the  discussion  is  quite  superfluous.  The  question 
as  regards  ourselves,  whetber  in  any  case  a  false- 
hood is  allowable,  say  to  save  our  own  life  or  that 
of  another,  is  different,  but  need  not  be  argued 
here."  With  regard  to  her  taking  j)art  against  her 
own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be  justified,  but  is 
fully  justified,  by  the  circumstance  that  fidelity  to 
her  country  would  in  her  case  have  been  infidelity 
to  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her  Jlaker 
eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  land.  Her 
anxious  provision  for  the  safety  of  her  father's  house 
shows  how  alive  she  was  to  natural  affections,  and 
seems  to  i)rove  that  she  was  not  influenced  b}-  a  self- 
ish insensibility,  but  by  an  enlightened  preference 
for  the  service  of  the  true  God  over  the  abominable 
pollutions  of  Canaanite  idolatry.  If  her  own  life 
of  shame  was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  idol- 
atry, one  can  readily  understand  what  a  further 
stimulus  this  would  give,  now  that  her  heart  was 
purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  nation  to  which  she  belonged  by  birth,  and  the 
establishment  of  that  to  which  she  wished  to  belong 
by  a  comnnnuty  of  faith  and  hope.  Anyhow,  al- 
lowing for  the  difference  of  circumstances,  her  feel- 
ings and  conduct  were  analogous  to  those  of  a 
Christian  Jew  in  St.  Paul's  time,  who  should  have 
preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  to  the  triumph 
of  the  old  Judaism;  or  to  those  of  a  converted 
Hindoo  in  our  own  days,  who  should  side  with 
Christian  Englishmen  against  the  attempts  of  his 
own  countrymen  to  establish  the  supremacy  either 
of  Brahma  or  jMohammed. 

This  view  of  Kahab's  conduct  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  references  to  her  in  the  N.  T.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  "  by  faith 


remark,  adopted  by  Olshausen,  that  the  article  (ex  -riis 
'Paxa/3)  proves  that  Rtihab  of  .Tericho  is  meant,  seeing 
that  all  the  proper  names  in  the  genealogy,  which  are 
in  tho  oblique  case,  have  the  article,  though  many  of 
them  occur  nowhere  else  ;  and  that  it  is  omitted  before 
Mapia;  iu  ver.  Ii5. 
a  The  question,  iu  reference  both  to  Kahab  and  toi 
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the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with  them  that  be- 
lieved not,  when  she  had  received  the  spies  with 
peace"  (Heb.  xi.  31);  and  St.  James  fortifies  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  v.orKs,  by  asking,  "  Was 
not  Rahab  the  hariot  justified  by  works,  when  she 
had  received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them 
out  another  way?"  (Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like 
manner  Clement  of  Rome  says,  "  Kahab  the  harlot 
was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality"  (ad  Co- 
rinth, xii.). 

The  Fathers  generally  (miro  consensu,  Jacobson) 
consider  the  deliverance  of  Kahab  as  t}  pical  of  .sal- 
vation, and  the  scariet  line  hung  out  at  her  win- 
dow as  typical  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ark  of  Noah  and  the  blood  of  the  pa.s- 
chal  lamb  were;  a  view  which  is  borne  out  by'tlie 
analogy  of  the  deliverances,  and  by  the  language 
of  Heb.  xi.  31  {rots  airei6-{)(Ta(Tiv,  "  the  disobe- 
dient"), compared  with  1  Pet.  iii.  20  (A7r6i0r)(ro(7iV 
TroTf).  Clement  {nd  Corinth,  xii.)  is  the  first  to 
do  so.  He  says  that  by  the  symbol  of  the  scarlet 
line  it  was  "  made  manifest  that  there  shall  be  re 
demption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  who 
believe  and  trust  in  God;  "  and  adds,  that  Rahab 
in  this  was  a  prophetess  as  well  as  a  believer,  a 
sentiment  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Origen  {in  lib. 
./es.,  Horn.  iii.).  Justin  Martyr  in  like  manner 
calls  the  scarlet  line  "  the  symbol  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  by  which  those  of  all  nations,  who  once  were 
hariots  and  unrighteous,  are  saved;  "  and  hi  a  like 
spirit  Irenseus  draws  from  the  story  of  Rahab  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  admission  of 
publicans  and  harlots  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through  the  symbol  of  the  scariet  line,  which  he 
compares  with  the  Passover  and  the  Exodus.  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and 
Cyril,  takes  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4  to  refer  to  Rahab  the 
harlot),  and  Theodoret,  all  follow  in  the  same  track; 
l)ut  Origen,  as  usual,  carries  the  allegory  still  fur- 
ther. Irenffius  makes  the  singular  mistake  of  call- 
ing the  spies  three,  and  makes  them  symbolical  of 
the  Trinity!  The  comparison  of  the  scariet  line 
with  the  scarlet  thread  wliich  was  bound  round  the 
hand  of  Zarah  is  a  favorite  one  with  them.'' 

The  Jews,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  are 
embarrassed  as  to  what  to  say  concerning  Rahab. 
They  praise  her  highly  for  her  conduct ;  but  some 
Rabbis  give  out  that  she  was  not  a  Canaanite,  but 
of  some  other  Gentile  race,  and  was  only  a  so- 
journer in  Jericho.  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  men- 
tions a  tradition  that  she  became  the  wife  of 
Joshua,  a  tradition  unknown  to  Jerome  {adv.  Jo- 
rin.),  and  eight  persons  who  were  botli  priests  and 
prophets  sprung  from  her,  and  also  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  mentioned  2  K.  xxii.  14  (see  Patrick, 
nd  luc).  Josephus  describes  her  as  an  innkeeper, 
and  her  house  as  an  inn  {Karaydyiov),  and  never 
applies  to  her  the  epithet  Tz6pvn,  which  is  the  term 
used  by  the  LXX. 

Rahab  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  cases  of 
the  calling  of  Gentiles  before  the  coming  of  Christ; 
and  her  deliverance  from  the  utter  destruction 
which  fell  upon  her  countrymen  is  so  beautifully 
illustrative  of  the  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel 


Christians,  is  well  discussed  by  Augustine  eontr.  Men- 
clnciiim  [Opp.  vi.  33,  34:  comp.  Bullinger,  Zd  Dee. 
Ser>y}.  iv.). 

b  Bullinger  {5th  Dec.  Serm.  vi.)  views  the  line  as  a 
sign  and  seal  of  the  coTenant  between  the  Israelites 
and  Kahab. 
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that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  it  was  in 
tlie  fullest  sense  a  type  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  Jesus  Clirist. 

See  the  articles  Jericho;  Joshua.  Also  Ben- 
gel,  Lightfoot,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Olshausen 
on  Matt.  i.  5 ;  Patrick,  Grotius,  and  Hitzig  on 
Josh.  ii. ;  Dr.  Mill,  Descent  mid  Parenta<ie  of  llie 
Saviour;  Ewald,  Geschicltie,  ii.  320,  etc.;  Jose- 
phus,  Anl.  V.  1;  Clemens  Koni.  ad  Corinth,  cap. 
xii. ;  IrenKus,  c.  Hmr.  iv.  20,  §  12  ;  Just.  Mart. 
conlr.  Tryph.  p.  H  ;  Jerome,  adv.  Juvin.  lib.  i. ; 
Epist.  xxxiv.  ctd  Nepot. ;  Breviar.  in  Pi.  Ixxxvi. ; 
Origen,  Horn,  in  Jesum  JVdve,  iii.  and  vi. ;  Comm. 
in  Math,  xxvii. ;  Chfysost.  Horn.  3  in  Mtitth.,  also  3 
in  Ep.  ad  Rom. ;  Kphr.  Syr.  Rhythm  1  and  7 
on  Nativ.,  Rhythm  7  on  the  Faith ;  Cyril  of  Jerus., 
Catechet.  Lect.  ii.  9,  x.  11:  Bullinger,  /.  c. ;  Tyn- 
dale,  Doctr.  Treat,  x.  11;  (Parker  Soc),  pp.  119, 
120;  Schleusner,  Lexic.  N.  T.  s.  v.  irupfT]- 

A.  C.  II. 

RA'HAB  (nnn:  [in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4]  'Pad0: 
Rahab  [Job  xxvi.  12,  rb  /crjros,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10, 
vrrepri(pauos '■:  Is.  Ii-  9,  LXX.  omit:  snperbus]), 
a  poetical  name  of  Egypt.  The  name  signifies 
"fierceness,  insolence,  pride;"  if  Hebrew,  when 
applied  to  Egypt,  it  would  indicate  the  national 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  Gesenius  thinks  it 
was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  acconmiodated 
to  Hebrew,  although  no  likely  equiwalent  has  been 
found  in  Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  ancient  Egyp- 
tian (Thes.  s.  v.).  That  the  Hebrew  meaning  is 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  proper  name,  does 
not  seem  to  prove  that  tlie  latter  is  Hebrew,  but 
this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  its  apposite  char- 
acter, and  its  sole  use  in  poetical  books. 

This  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  where  it  is 
usually  translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  proper  name.  Yet  if  the  passage  be 
compared  with  parallel  ones,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  Exodus,  "  He  divideth 
the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding 
He  smiteth  through  the  proud"  [or  "  Kahab  "  | 
(xxvi.  12).  The  prophet  Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm  of 
the  Ix)rd,  "  [Art]  not  thou  it  that  hath  cut  Ka- 
hab [and]  wounded  the  dragon  '?  [Art]  not  thou 
it  which  hath  dried  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the 
gre.at  deep;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  tlie  sea 
a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?  "  (Ii.  9,  10; 
comp.  15).  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  the  division  of  the  sea  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  breaking  the  heads 
of  the  dragons  and  the  heads  of  the  leviathan 
(13,  14).  So  too  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  God's  power  to 
subdue -the  sea  is  spoken  of  immediately  before  a 
mention  of  his  having  "broken  Rahab  in  pieces'" 
(9,  10).  Eahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once 
oidy  without  reference  to  the  Exodus:  this  is  in 
Psalm  Ixxxvii.,  where  Rahab,  Babylon,  Philistia, 
Tyre,  and  Cush  are  compared  with  Zion  (4,  5). 
In  one  other  passage  the  name  is  alluded  to,  with 
reference  to  its  Hebrew  signification,  where  it  is 
propliesied  that  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians  should 
not  avail  those  who   sought   it,  and  this  sentence 

follows ;  n^K?  nn  Sn"^,  "  insolence  [i.  e. '  the 
insolent '],  they  sit  still  "  (Is.  xxx.  7),  as  Gesenius 
reads,  considering  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  pro\erbial 
expression.  K.  S.  P. 

RA'H AM  (Cnn  [toomb,  7naiden]  :  'Poe'ju ;  [Vat. 
Patt/u:]  Rnham).  In  the  genealogy  of  the  de- 
icendants  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  44), 
Raham  is  described  as  the  son  of  Shema  and  father 
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of  Jorkoam.  Rashi  and  the  author  of  the  Qumst.  in 
Paral.,  attributed  to  .Jerome,  regard  Jorkoam  aa  a 
place,  of  which  liiiham  was  founder  and  prince. 

RA'HEL  (bnn  [ewe, sheep]:'Paxri\-- Rachel). 
The  more  accurate  form  of  the  familiar  name  else- 
where rendered  Rachel.  In  the  older  luiglish 
versions  it  is  employed  throughout,  but  survives 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611,  and  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15  only.  G. 

RAIN.  ~l^^  (mdtdr),  and  also  Dtt?3 
(ffeshem),  which,  when  it  differs  from  the  common 
word  TtoX3,  signifies  a  more  violent  rain ;  it  is 
also  used  as  a  generic  term,  including  the  early 
and  latter  rain  (Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23). 

Early  Rain,  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  rT^T* 

(ijore.h),  part,  subst.  from  riT^,  "he  scattered" 
(Ueut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24);  also  the  hiphil  part. 
rrnlD  (Joel  a.  23):   uerhs  TTpccifios,  LXX. 

Latter  Raix,  the  rain  of  spring,  ti^1p/Q 
(ni'iikosh)  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Job  xxix.  23;  Jer.  iii.  3 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1);  veThs  uipifxos- 
The  early  and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together 
(Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Hos.  vi.  3; 
James  v.  7). 

Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical   character,  is 

D^Il'^S"]  {rebibim,  a  plural  form,  connected  with 
rnb,  "many,"  from  the  multitude  of  the  drops), 
translated  in  our  version  "showers"  (Deut.  xxxii. 
2;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22;  Mic.  v.  7  (Heb.  6);  Ps. 
Ixv.  10  (Heb.  11),  Ixxii.  6).     The   Hebrews   have 

also  the  word  DT?^  (zerem),  expressing  violent  rain, 
storm,  tempest,  accompanied  with  hail  —  in  Job 
xxiv.  8,   the   heavy  rain  which    comes    down    on 

mountains ;  and  the  word  "T'*^3P  (sngrir),  which 
Occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  continuous  and  heavy 
rain,  s j/  ij/xfpa.  xf'M^P"'^' 

In  a  country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of 
elevation  as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  oc- 
cur corresponding  varieties  of  climate;  an  account 
that  might  correctly  descrilie  the  peculiarities  of 
the  district  of  Lebanon,  would  be  in  many  respects 
inaccurate  when  applied  to  tlie  deep  depression  and 
almost  tropical  climate  of  Jericho.  In  any  general 
statement,  therefore,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
not  inconsiderable  local  variations.  Compared  with 
England,  Palestine  would  be  a  country  in  which 
rain  would  be  much  less  frequent  than  with  our- 
selves; contrasted  with  the  districts  most  familiar 
to  the  children  of  Israel  liefore  their  settlement  in 
the  land  of  promise,  Egypt  and  the  Desert,  rain 
might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11;  Herodotus  iii.  10), 
For  six  months  in  the  year  no  rain  tails,  and  the 
harvests  are  gathered  in  without  any  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  lest  the  work  be  in- 
terrupted by  unseasonable  storms.  In  this  respect 
at  least  the  climate  has  remained  imchanged  since 
the  time  when  Boaz  slept  by  his  heap  of  corn ;  and 
the  sending  thunder  and  rain  in  wheat  harvest  was 
a  miracle  which  filled  the  people  with  fear  ami 
wonder  (1  Sam.  xii.  lG-18);'  and  Solomon  could 
speak  of  "  rain  in  harvest "  as  the  most  forcible  ex- 
presiion  for  conveying  the  idea  of  something  ut- 
terly out  of  place  and  unnatural  (Prov.  xxvi.  1). 
Tiiere  are,  however,  very  consideralde,  and  perhaps 
more  than  compensating,  disadvantages  occasioned 
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by  this  long  absence  of  rain :  the  whole  land  be- 
comes drj',  parched,  and  brown,  the  cisterns  are 
empty,  the  springs  and  fountains  fail,  and  the  au- 
tumnal rains  are  eagerly  looked  for  to  prepare  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  These,  the 
early  rains,  commence  about  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober or  beginning  of  November,  in  Lebanon  a 
month  earlier:  not  suddenly  but  by  degrees;  the 
husbandman  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  sowing 
his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come 
mostly  from  the  west  or  southwest  (Luke  xii.  54), 
continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and 
falling  chiefly  during  the  night;  the  wind  then 
shifts  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days 
of  fine  weather  succeed  (Prov.  xxv.  23).  During 
the  months  of  November  and  December  the  rains 
continue  to  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals;  after- 
wards they  return,  only  at  longer  intervals,  and 
are  less  heavy;  but  at  no  period  during  the  winter 
do  they  entirely  cease.  January  and  February  are 
the  coldest  months,  and  snow  falls  sometimes  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  at  Jerusalem,  but  it 
does  not  lie  long;  it  is  very  seldom  seen  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  low  plains.  Thin  ice  occasionally 
covers  the  pools  for  a  few  days,  and  while  Porter 
was  writing  his  Handbook,  the  snow  was  eight 
inches  deep  at  Damascus,  and  the  ice  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Kain  continues  to  fall  more 
or  less  during  the  month  of  March;  it  is  very 
rare  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers 
that  occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  tiie  barley  harvest  begins  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight 
later;  in  Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before 
the  middle  of  June.  (See  Robinson,  Biblical  Re- 
searches, i.  429;  and  Porter,  HancWook,  p.  xlviii.) 
[Palestine,  p.  2318.] 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,  Kobinson  observes  that  there 
are  not  at  the  present  day  "  any  particular  periods 
of  rain  or  succession  of  showers,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whole  pe- 
riod from  October  to  March  now  constitutes  only 
one  continued  season  of  rain  without  any  regularly 
intervening  term  of  prolonged  fine  weather.  Un- 
less, therefore,  there  has  been  some  change  in  the 
climate,  the  early  and  the  latter  rains  for  which  tlie 
husbandman  waited  with  longing,  seem  rather  to 
have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn  which 
revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil  and  prepared 
it  for  the  seed;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring 
which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both  tlie 
ripening  crops  and  the  vernal  products  of  the 
fields  "  (James  v.  7 ;  Prov.  xvi.  15). 

In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usually  serene; 
showers  occur  occasionally,  but  they  are  mild  and 
refreshing.  On  the  1st  of  May  Robinson  experi- 
enced showers  at  Jerusalem,  and  "at  evening  there 
was  thunder  and  lightning  (which  are  frequent  in 
winter),  with  pleasant  and  reviving  rain.  The  Cth 
of  May  was  also  remarkable  for  thunder  and  for 
several  showers,  some  of  which  were  quite  heavy. 
The  rains  of  both  these  days  extended  far  to  the 
north,  ....  but  tlie  occurrence  of  rain  so  late  in 
the  season  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  circum- 
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stance."      {Bilil.  Res.  i.  430:  he  is  speaking  o(  the 
year  1838.) 

In  1856,  however,  "  there  was  very  heavy  rain 
accompanied  with  thunder  all  over  the  region  of 
Lebanon,  extending  to  Beirut  and  Damascus,  on 
the  28th  and  2!Jth  of  May ;  but  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  it  created, 
says  Porter  {Hcmdbvoh,  xlviii.),  almost  as  much 
astonishment  as  the  thunder  and  rain  which  Sam- 
uel brought  upon  the  Israelites  during  the  time  of 
wheat  harvest." 

During  Dr.  Robinson's  stay  at  Beirut  on  his 
second  visit  to  Palestine,  in  1852,  there  were  heavy 
rains  in  Blarch,  once  for  five'days  continuously, 
and  the  weather  continued  variable,  with  occasional 
lieavy  rain,  till  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  April. 
The  "latter  rains"  thus  continued  this  season  for 
nearly  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  the  result  was 
afterwards  seen  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of  win- 
ter grain  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  9)." 

These  details  will,  it  is  thought,  better  than  any 
generalized  statement,  enable  the  reader  to  form 
his  judgment  on  the  "  former  "  and  "  latter  "  rains 
of  Scripture,  and  may  serve  to  introduce  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  question,  about  which  some  interest 
has  been  felt,  whether  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  frequency  and  abundance  of  the  rain  in 
Palestine,  or  in  the  periods  of  its  supply.  It  is 
asked  whether  "  these  stony  hills,  tl^ese  deserted 
valleys,"  can  be  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  the  land  which  God  cared  for;  the  land 
upon  which  were  always  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  year 
(Deut.  xi.  12).  As  for  as  relates  to  the  other  con- 
siderations which  may  account  for  diminished  fertil- 
ity, such  as  the  decrease  of  population  and  industry, 
the  neglect  of  terrace-culture  and  irrigation,  and 
huslianding  the  supply  of  water,  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  article  on  Agricultuke,  and  to 
Stanley  {Siwn  and  Palestine,  pp.  120-123).  With 
respect  tb  our  more  immediate  subject,  it  is 
urged  that  the  very  expression  "  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  "  implies  abundant  rains  to  keep  alive 
the  grass  for  the  pasture  of  the  numerous  herds 
supplying  the  milk,  and  to  nourish  the  flowers 
clothing  the  now  bare  hill-sides,  from  whence  the 
bees  might  gather  their  stores  of  honey.  It  is 
urged  that  the  supply  of  rain  in  its  due  season 
seems  to  be  promised  as  contingent  upon  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  people  (Deut.  xi.  13-15;  Lev.  xxvi.  3-5) 
and  that  as  from  time  to  time,  to  punish  the 
people  for  their  transgressions,  "  the  showers  have 
been  withliolden,  and  there  hath  been  no  latter 
rain"  (Jer.  iii.  3;  1  K.  xvii.,  xviii.),  so  now,  in 
the  great  and  long-continued  apostasy  of  the  chil- 
rlren  of  Israel,  there  has  come  upon  even  the  land 
of  their  forfeited  inheritance  a  like  long-continued 
withdrawal  of  the  favor  of  God,  who  claims  the 
sending  of  rain  as  one  of  His  special  prerogatives 
(Jer.  xiv.  22). 

The  early  rains,  it  is  urged,  are  by  comparison 
scanty  and  interrupted,  the  latter  rains  have  alto- 
gether ceased,  and  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  cufse 
has  been  fulfilled,  "  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
head  shall  be  brass,  and   the  earth  that  is  under 


a  *  For  a  diary  of  the  weather  at  Beirut  from  April , 
1842,  to  May,  1843,  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  see  ClimatoLngy 
of  Palestine  in  the  BM.  Sacra,  i.  221-224.  The 
jQonths  of  greatest  rain  were  November,  December,  and 
January,  and  of  least,  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember.    Of  tb  e  climate  of  Nazareth  in  this  and  other 


respects,  Tobler  gives  full  information  m  his  Nazareth 
in  Paldstina,  pp.  6-11.  Thomson  mentions  (Land 
and  Book;  ii.  66)  that  in  Palestine  the  rain  frequently 
falls  very  unequally,  so  as  to  water  one  city  cr  field  and 
pass  over  the  ne.\t  (comp.  Am.  iv.  7,  8).  H. 
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thee  shall  be  iron.  The  F-oril  shall  make,  the  rain 
of  thy  laml  powfler  and  dust  "  (Dent,  xxviii.  23, 
24:  Lev.  xxvi.  19).  Without  entering  here  into 
the  consideration  of  the  justness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  would  assume  these  predictions  of  the 
withholdini;  of  rain  to  be  altOLjether  different  in  the 
manner  of  their  intliction  from  the  other  calamities 
denounced  in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  it  would 
appear  that,  as  far  as  the  question  of  fact  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  scarcely  sufficient  reason  to  imagine 
that  an}-  great  and  Ujarked  changes  with  respect  to 
the  rains  have  taken  place  in  Palestine.  In  early  days, 
as  now,  rain  was  unknown  for  half  the  year;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions  in  Prov.  xvi. 
15,  Job  xxix.  23,  the  latter  rain  was  even  then, 
while  greatly  desired  and  longed  for,  that  which 
was  somewhat  precarious,  liy  no  means  to  be  abso- 
lutely counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are 
to  take  as  correct  our  translation  of  Joel  ii.  2.3, 
"the  latter  rain  in  the  first  (month  «),"  i.  e.  Nisan 
or  Abib,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
the  early  part  of  April,  the  times  of  the  latter  rain 
in  the  days  of  the  prophets  would  coincide  with 
those  in  which  it  falls  now.  The  same  conclusion 
would  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv.  7,  "  1  have 
withholdeii  the  rain  from  you  when  there  were  yet 
three  months  to  the  harvest."  The  rain  here 
spoken  of  is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interval  of 
three  months  between  the  ending  of  the  rain  and 
the  l)eginning  of  harvest  would  seem  to  be  in  an 
average  year  as  exceptional  now  as  it  was  when 
Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  We  may 
infer  also  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  1 1- 
13,  where  is  given  a  poetical  description  of  the 
bursting  forth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that 
when  the  "  winter  "  was  past,  the  rain  also  was 
over  and  gone:  we  can  hardly,  by  any  extension 
of  the  term  "  winter,"  bring  it  down  to  a  later 
period  than  that  during  which  the  rains  still  fall. 
[See  Palkstixe,  p.  2318.] 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  exaggerated  the  barrenness  of  the 
land,  from  confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
southern  portion  of  Palestine;  the  northern  por- 
tion, Galilee,  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Gospels,  is  fertile  and  beautiful  (see 
Stanley,  Sinni  and  Palestine,  chap,  x.,  and  Van 
de  Velde,  there  quoted ),  and  in  his  description  of 
the  valley  of  Nablus,  the  ancient  Sheehem,  Robin- 
son (Bihl.  lies.  ii.  275)  becomes  almost  enthusias- 
tic :  "  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  un- 
paralleled verdure  burst  upon  our  view.  The 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables 
and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  sev- 
eral fountains,  ji'hich  burst  forth  in  various  parts 
and  flow  westward  in  refreshing  streams.  It  came 
upon  us  suddenly,  like  a  scene  of  fairy  enchant- 
ment. We  saw  nothing  like  it  in  all  Palestine." 
The  account  given  by  a  recent  lady  traveller  {Egyjj- 
tian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  by  Miss 
Beaufort)  of  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees  and  vegeta- 
bles which  she  saw  at  Aleshullam's  farm  in  the 
valley  of  Urtas,  a  little  south  of  Bethlehem  (pos- 
sibly the  site  of  Solomon's  gardens,  Eccl.  ii.  4-6), 
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a  The  word  "  mouth  "  is  supplied  by  our  transla- 
tors, and  their  rendering  is  not  supported  by  either  the 
LXX.  (KaSios  ffiTrpoo-flei')  or  the  Vulg.  {sicut  in  jnincipio) 
Another  interpretation  is  indeed  equally  probable  ;  but 
the   following  passages,  Gen.  vili.  13,  Num.  ix.  5,  Ez. 

«xix.  17,  xlv.  18,  21,  justify  the  rendering   ]"ltrS"l2 
"in  the  first  (month)." 


may  serve  to  prove  how  much  now,  as  evcsr,  m.iy  be 
effijcted  by  irrigation.'' 

Kain  frequently  furnishes  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphors, 
varying  in  their  character  according  as  they  regard 
it  as  the  beneficent  and  fertilizing  shower,  or  the 
destructive  storm  pouring  down  the  mountain-side 
and  sweeping  away  the  laljor  of  years.  Thus 
Prov.  xxviii.  3,  of  the  poor  that  oppresseth  the 
poor;  Ez.  xxxviii.  22,  of  the  just  punishments  and 
righteous  vengeance  of  God  (compare  Ps.  xi.  6 ; 
Job  XX.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  used 
of  speech  wise  and  fitting,  refreshing  the  souls  of 
men ;  of  words  earnestly  waited  for  and  heedfuUy 
listened  to  (Ueut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  23);  of  the 
cheering  favor  of  the  Lord  coming  down  once  more 
upon  the  penitent  soul;  of  the  gracious  presence 
and  influence  for  good  of  the  righteous  king  among 
his  people;  of  the  blessings,  gifts,  and  graces  of  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  (Hos.  vi.  3;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4; 
Ps^  Ixxii.  6).  E.  P.  E. 

RAINBOW  (ntt'|7.  ((■.  e.  a  bow  with  which 
to  shout  arrows),  Gen.  ix.  13-16;  Ez.  i.  28:  rt^loj/, 
so  Ecclus.  xliii.  11:  arms.  In  N.  T.,  liev.  iv.  3,  x. 
1,  Ipis).  The  token  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the  ark, 
that  the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh.  With  respect  to  the  covenant 
itself,  as  a  charter  of  natural  blessings  and  mercies 
("the  World's  covenant,  not  the  Church's"),  re- 
establishing the  peace  and  order  of  Physical  Na- 
ture, which  in  the  flood  had  undei"gone  so  great  a 
convulsion,  see  Davison  On  Prophecy,  lect.  iii. 
pp.  76-80.  With  respect  to  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  right  interpretation  of  Gen.  ix.  13  seenis 
to  be  that  God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  but  a  beautiful  object  shining  in  the 
heavens  when  the  sun's  r.ays  fell  on  falling  rain, 
and  consecrated  it  as  the  sign  of  His  love  and  the 
witness  of  His  promise. 

The  following  passages.  Num.  xiv.  4;  1  Sam. 
xii.  13;  1  K.  ii.  35,  are  instances  in  which  'JH^ 
{nathnn,  \\.i.  "give"),  the  word  used  in  Gen.  ix. 
13,  "  I  do  set  my  how  in  the  cloud,"  is  employed 
in  the  sense  of  "constitute,"  "appoint."  Accord- 
ingly there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  igno- 
rance of  the  natural  cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned 
the  account  given  of  its  institution  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.      [Signs,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  the  rain- 
bow as  an  emblem  of  God's  mercy  and  fiiithful- 
ness  must  not  be  passed  over.  In  the  wondrous 
vision  shown  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
iv.  3),  it  is  said  that  "  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald:  " 
amidst  the  awful  \'ision  of  surpassing  glory  is  seen 
the  symbol  of  Hope,  the  bright  emblem  of  Mercy 
and  of  Love.  "  Look  upon  the  rainbow,"  saith  the 
son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xliii.  11,  12),  "and  praise 
Him  that  made  it:  very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  bright- 
ness thereof;  it  compasseth  the  heaven  about  with 
a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
have  bended  it."  E.  P.  E. 


b  *  The  discovery  of  a  single  fountain,  and  the  re- 
moval of  rubbish  which  had  choked  up  the  soil,  eflfocted 
the  ti'iinsforms'-tion .  The  writer  was  told  on  the  ground, 
that  ilve  different  crops  of  vegetables  may  b»  raised 
thei-e  one  after  another  in  a  single  season  (see  11' 
liistr.  of  Scripture,  p.  155  f.).  II. 
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RAI-SINS.     [Vine.] 

RA'KEM  (3|7."!,  in  pause  ~i7."^  [flowei- 
garden] :  'PokS/h',  om.  in  [Vat.  and]  Alex. ;  [Comp. 
Aid.  PcLKa/j,:]  Jiecen).  Among  the  descendants  of 
Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh,  by  his  wife  Maachah, 
are  mentioned  Ulam  and  Rakem,  who  are  ap- 
parently the  sons  of  Sheresh  (1  Clir.  vii.  16). 
Nothins;  is  known  of  them.  [In  Hebrew  this 
name  and  Rekem  (which  see)  are  the  same,  out  of 
pause.  —  H.] 

RAK'KATH  (nf^n  [share]  :  ['n/xaOajSaKfe: 
Alex.  PeKKa0'-  Reccnlli).  One  of  the  fortified 
towns  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Hammath  and 
Chixnkkkth  (Josh.  xix.  35).  Hammath  was 
probably  at  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias:  but  no 
trace  of  the  name  of  Kakkath  has  been  found  in 
that  or  any  other  neighborhood.  [See  Rob.  BM. 
lies.  iii.  2lj().]  The  nearest  approach  is  Kerak,  for- 
merly Tarichiia',  three  miles  further  down  the  shore 


RAM,  BATTERINia 

of  the  lake,  close  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Jor- 
dan. G. 

RAK'KON  (V"1rJ"rn,  with  the  def.  article 
[the  temple  (of  the  head),  Ges. ;  z.  well  watered 
plice,  ¥n\s.t]:  '\epaKuiv\  [Comp.  {'UpaKwv  koI) 
''RpaKKwv']  Arecon).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  in- 
heritance of  Dan  (.losh.  xix  46),  apparently  not  far 
distant  from  Joppa.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  give 
only  one  name  (that  quoted  above)  for  this  and  Me- 
jarkon,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  precedes  it.  This 
fact,  when  coujiled  with  the  similarity  of  the  two 
names  in  Hebrew,  suirgests  that  the  one  may  be 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  other.  Neither  has  been 
yet  discovered.  G. 

RAM  (C~l  [high,  exalted:]:  'Apd/x;  [Vat.] 
I  Alex.  Appav  in  Ruth ;  [Vat.  Opufj.  and  Appav, 
!  Alex.]  Opa/^i  and  Apafj.  in  1  Chr. :  Aram).  1. 
]  Son  of  Hezron  and  father  of  Amminadab.  He 
I  was  born  in  Egypt  after  Jacob's  migration  there,  as 
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his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  4.  He 
first  appears  in  Ruth  iv.  19.  The  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  ii  9,  10,  25,  adds  no  further  information  con- 
cerning him,  except  that  he  was  the  second  son  of 
Hezron,  Jerahmeel  being  the  first-born.  He  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  two  lists  of  the 
ancestry  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  .3,  4;  Luke  iii.  3-3), 
where  he  is  called  Aram,  after  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate.    [Amminadab;  Nahshon.]       A.  C.  H. 

2.  ('Pdfj.;  [Vat.  Pav,  Apa/j.;  A^lex.  in  ver.  25, 
Apay'-]  Ron.)  The  first-born  of  Jerahmeel,  and 
therefore  nephew  of  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  ii.  25. 
27).     He  had  three  sons,  Maaz,  Jamin,  and  Eker. 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Sin.  'Pdfj.;  Alex.  Pafx.a:  Bam.] 
Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  is  described 
as  "of  the  kindred  of  Ram"  (Job  xxxii.  2) 
Rashi's  note  on  the  passage  is  curious :  "  '  of  the 
family  of  Ram;'  Abraham,  for  it  is  said,  'the 
greatest  man  among  the  Anakim  '  (Josh,  xiv.);  this 


[is]  Abraham."  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with  Aram, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii.  21  in  connection  with  Huz 
and  Buz  (6'escA.  i.  414).  Elihu  would  thus  be  a 
a  collateral  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  this  may 
have  suggested  the  extraordinary  explanation  given 
by  Rashi.  W.  A.  W. 

RAM.     [Sheep;  Sacrifices.] 

RAM,  BATTERING  (~2  :  $e\6(Tra<ris, 
X<''P''-V-  "'"'^s)-  This  instrument  of  ancient  siege 
operations  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (Ez.  iv 
2,  xxi.  22  [27] ) ;  and  as  both  references  are  to  the 
battering-rams  in  use  among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe 
those  which  are  known  from  the  monuments  to 
have  been  employed  in  their  sieges.  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  there  is  but 
little  doubt.  It  denotes  an  engine  of  war  which 
was  called  a  ram,  either  because  it  had  in  iron  head 
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shaped  like  that  of  a  ram,  or  because,  wlien  used 
for  battering  down  a  wall,  the  movement  was  like 
the  butting  action  of  a  ram. 

In  attacking  the  walls  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first 
step  appears  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane 
or  bank  of  earth  (conip.  Ez.  iv.  2,  "  east  a  mount 
against  it"),  by  which  the  besiegers  could  brins; 
their  battering-rams  and  other  engines  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls.  "  The  battering-rams,"  says  Mr. 
Layard,  "  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined 
to  movable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed 
men.  The  whole  then  formed  one  great  temporary 
building,  the  top  of  wliich  is  represented  in  sculp- 
tures as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even  turrets, 
of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the 
battering-ram  is  without  wheels;  it  was  then  per- 
haps constructed  upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  moved.  Tiie  movable  tower  was 
probably  sometimes  unprovided  with  the  ram,  but 
I  have  not  met  with  it  so  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures  When  the  machine  containing 

the  battering-ram  was  a  simple  framework,  and  did 
not  form  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  some  kind  of 
drapery,  edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented, appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels, 
and  was  provided  with  one  ram  or  witli  two.  The 
mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed 
from  the  representations  in  the  bas-reliefs  that  they 
were  partly  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
outside  of  the  machine,  and  that  men  directed  and 
impelled  them  from  within.  Such  was  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  paintings  the 
warriors  working  the  ram  may  be  seen  through  the 
frame.  Sometimes  this  engine  was  ornamented  by 
a  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the  presiding  divinity, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing  a  bow.  The 
artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by  two  war- 
riors ;  one  discharged  his  arrows  against  the  besieged, 
whom  he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  jjosition,  to  harass 
more  efl^ectually  than  if  he  had  been  below;  the 
other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's  defense. 
Warriors  are  not  unfrequently  represented  as  step- 
ping from  the  machine  to  tiie  battlements. 

.  .  Archers  on  the  walls  hurled  stones  from 
slings,  and  discharged  their  arrows  against  the 
warriors  in  the  artificial  towers ;  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  besieged  were  no  less  active  in  endeavoring  to 
frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  assailants  to  make 
breaches  in  their  walls.  Ry  dropping  a  doubled 
chain  or  rope  from  the  battlements,  they  caught 
the  ram.  and  could  either  destroy  its  efficacy 
altogether,  or  break  the  force  of  its  blows.  Those 
below,  however,  by  placing  hooks  over  the  engine, 
and  throwing  their  whole  weight  upon  them, 
struggled  to  retain  it  in  its  place.  The  besieged, 
if  unable  to  displace  the  battering-ram,  sought  to 
destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  lighted  torches  or  fire- 
brands upon  it;  but  water  was  poured  upon  the 
flames  through  pipes  attached  to  the  artificial 
tower  "  {Nineveh  und  Us  Remains,  ii.  367—370). 

W.  A.  W. 


«  So  Sir  II.  C.  Rawlinson,  in  Atkeiie^um,  No.  1799, 
p.  530. 

b  Its  place  in  tlie  list  of  Joshua  (mentioned  above), 
namely,  between  Gibeon  and  lieeroth,  suits  the  present 
Ram-Allah ;  but  the  considerations  named  in  the  text 
make  it  very  difficult  to  identify  any  other  site  with 
,t  than  er-Ram. 
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RA'MA  {"Paixa-  Ramn),  Matt.  ii.  18,  refer- 
ring to  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  The  original  passage  alludes 
to  a  massacre  of  Benjamites  or  Ephraitnites  (comp. 
ver.  9,  18),  at  the  Ramah  in  Benjamin  or  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  This  is  seized  by  the  Evangelist  and 
turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was 
(and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel.  Tlie  name  of 
Kama  is  alleged  to  have  been  lately  discovered 
attached  to  a  spot  close  to  the  sepulchre.  If  it 
existed  there  in  St.  Matthew's  day,  it  may  have 
prompted  his  allusion,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  this,  since  the  point  of  the  quotation 
does  not  lie  in  the  name  Ramah,  but  in  the  lamen- 
tation of  Rachel  for  the  children,  as  is  shown  by 
the  change  of  the  vio7s  of  the  original  to  reKva. 

G. 

RA'MAH  {TTI^'^ll,  with  the  definite  article 
[lite  heifj/it],  excepting  a  few  cases  named  below). 
A  word  which  in  its  simple  or  compound  shape 
forms  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  Holy  Land; 
one  of  those  which,  like  (iibeah,  Geba,  Oiljeon,  or 
Mizjieh,  betr.ays  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The 
lexicographers  with  in^animous  consent  derive  it 
from  a  root  which  has  the  general  sense  of  eleva- 
tion —  a  root  which  produced  the  name  of  Aram," 
"  the  high  lands,"  and  the  various  modifications 
of  Ram,  Ramah,  Ramath,  Ramoth,  Remeth,  Ram- 
athaim,  Arimathjiea,  in  the  Biblical  records.  As 
an  appellative  it  is  found  only  in  one  passage  (Ez. 
xvi.  24—39),  in  which  it  occurs  four  times,  each 
time  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "high  place."  But  in 
later  Hebrew  ramtha  is  a  recognized  word  for  a 
hill,  and  as  such  is  employed  in  the  .lewish  versions 
of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  rendering  of  Pisgah. 

1-  {"Pujjid;  [Neh.  vii.  30,  'Apa^a;  Vat.  also 
Apa^,]  Paa/xa,  Ba^a,  etc.;  [.ler.  xl.  1,  Vat.  EA. 
Aaixav(\  Alex.  la/xa,  'Pa/j./j.a.v,  [Va/j.fji.a,]  Vafxa- 
Rniiia.)  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25),  a  memlier  of  tlie  group 
which  contained  Gibeon  and  .leru.salem.  Its  place 
in  the  list  is  between  Gibeon  and  Beeroth.  There 
is  a  more  precise  specification  of  its  position  in  the 
invaluable  catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jeru- 
salem which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  disturbed 
by  the  gradual  a])|)roach  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(Is.  X.  28-32).  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the  ravine; 
and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms  Geba, 
Ramah,  and  Gilieah  of  Saul.  Each  of  these  may 
be  recognized  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the 
present  day.  Geba  is  Jebn,  on  the  south  lirink  of 
the  great  valley;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it, 
directly  between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city, 
is  ev-Ram  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  ha- 
Ramah)  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name 
implies.''  Its  distance  from  the  city  is  two  hours, 
i.  e.  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
in  the  Onomasliam  ("  Rama"),'^  and  nearly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  12,  §  3),  who 
places  it  40  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Its  position  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the 
notices  of  the  Bible.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  iv.  5)  was  "between  Ramah "^  and  Bethel," 


c  In  his  commentary  on  Hoa.  v.  8,  Jerome  mentions 
Rama  as  "  juxta  Gabaa  in  septimo  lapide  a  lerosolymis 
s'ta." 

''  The  Targum  on  this  passage  substitutes  for  the 

Palm  of  Deborah,  Ataroth-Deborah,  no  doubt  referring 

to  the  town  of  Ataroth.     This  has  everything  iu  its 

I  favor,  since  ^Atara  is  still  found  on  the  left  hand  of 
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in  one  of  the  sultr}-  vallej's  inclosed  in  the  lime 
Btone  hills  which  compose  this  district.  The  l.evite 
and  his  concubine  in  their  journey  from  Bethlehem 
to  Ephraim  passed  Jerusalem,  and  pressed  on  to 
Gibeah,  or  even  if  possible  beyond  it  to  l\amah 
(Judtr.  xix.  13).  In  the  struggles  between  north 
and  south,  which  followed  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom,  Raniah,  as  a  frontier  town,  the  possession 
of  which  gave  absolute  command  of  the  north  road 
from  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xv.  17),  was  taken,  fortitied, 
and  retaken  {ibid.  21,  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1,  5,  G). 

After  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  the  depot  for  the  prisoners  (.'er. 
xl.  1 ) ;  and,  if  the  well-known  passage  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15),  in  which  he  introduces  the  mother  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  weeping  over  the  loss  of  her 
children,  alludes  to  this  Kamah,  and  not  to  one 
nearer  to  her  sepulchre  at  Bethlehem,  it  was  prob- 
ably also  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  such  of  the 
capti^■es  as  from  age,  weakness,  or  poverty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  transport  across  the  desert  to 
Babylon  [Ra:ma.]  Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  im- 
plied in  1  Sam.  xxii.  C;  Hos.  v.  8;  Ezr.  ii.  2G; 
Neh.  vii.  30:  the  last  two  of  which  passages  show 
also  that  its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity. 
The  Bamah  in  Xeh.  xi.  33  occupies  a  different 
position  in  the  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place 
situated  further  west,  nearer  the  plain.  (This  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  1.5  are  the  only  passages  in  which  the 
name  appears  without  the  article.)  The  LXX. 
find  an  allusion  to  Ramah  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  where 
they  render  the  words  which  are  translated  in  the 

A.  V.  "  and  shall  be  lifted  up  (n^S"1),  and  in- 
habited in  her  place,"  by  "Ramah  shall  remain 
upon  her  place." 

Er-Riim  was  not  miktiown  to  the  mediaeval 
travellers,  by  some  of  whom  (e.  //.  lirocardus, 
Descr.  ch.  vii.)  it  is  recognized  as  Ramah,  Init  it 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to  make  the  identifi- 
cation certain  and  complete  (Bibl.  Res.  i.  570). 
He  describes  it  as  Ij'ing  on  a  high  hill,  conmiand- 
ing  a  wide  prospect  —  a  miserable  village  of  a  few 
half-deserted  houses,  but  with  remains  of  columns, 
squared  stones,  and  perhaps  a  church,  all  indicating 
former  importance. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1  Esdr.  v.  (20)  the  name 
appears  as  Cirama. 

2  {' hpixaftaifx  in  both  MSS.,  except  oidy  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3,  where  the  Alex,  has  'Paua  [and 
1  Sam.  xix.  10,  22,  23.  xx.  1,  where  Rom.  Vat. 
Alex,  have  the  same:  Ramatho'].)  The  home  of 
Elkanah,  Samuel's  father  (1  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11), 
the  birth-place  of  Samuel  himself,  his  home  and 
official  residence,  the  site  of  his  altar  (vii.  17,  viii. 
4,  XV.  34.  xvi.  13,  xix.  18),  and  finally  his  burial- 
place  (xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  In  the  present  instance 
it  is  a  contracted  form  of  Ramathaim-zophim, 
which  in  the  existing  Hebrew  text  is  given  at  length 
but  once,  although  the  LXX.  exhibit  Armathaim 
on  every  occasion. 

All  that  is  directly  said  as  to  its  situatioii  is 


the  north  road,  very  nearly  midway  between  er-Ram 
and  Eeitin. 

a  This  passage  may  either  be  translated  (with  Ju- 
nius, Miehaelis,  De  AVette,  and  Bunsen),  "Saul  abode 
in  Gibeah  under  the  tamarisk  on  the  height ''  (in  which 
case  it  will  add  one  to  the  scanty  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  word  is  used  otherwise  than  as  a  proper 
name\  or  it  may  imply  that  Ramah  was  included 
hithin  the  precincts  of  the  kiug's  sity.     Tie  LXX. 
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that  it  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and 
this  would  naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem.  But  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in 
cotmection  with  which  alone  this  Ramah  is  men- 
tioned) is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gibeah  the 
residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
look  for  Samuel's  city  in  the  same  locality.  It 
appears  from  1  Sam.  vii.  17  that  his  annual  func- 
tions as  prophet  and  judge  were  confined  to  the 
narrow  round  of  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  —  the 
first  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin,  the  second 
near  Jericho  at  its  eastern  end,  and  the  third  on 
the  ridge  in  more  modern  times  known  as  Scopus, 
overlooking  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  near  the  south- 
ern confines  of  Benjamin.  In  the  centre  of  these 
was  Gibeah  of  Saul,  the  royal  residence  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  king,  and  the  centre  of  his  opera- 
tions. It  would  be  doing  a  violence  to  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  history  to  look  for  Samuel's 
residence  outside  these  narrow  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boundaries  of  Jlount 
Ephraim  are  nowhere  distinctly  set  forth.  In  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  the  expression  would 
mean  that  portion  of  the  mountainous  district 
which  was  at  the  time  of  speaking  in  the  possession 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  "  Little  Benjamin  "  was 
for  so  long  in  close  alliance  with  and  dependence  on 
its  more  powerful  kinsman,  that  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  name  of  Ephraim  may  have 
been  extended  over  the  mountainous  region  which 
was  allotted  to  the  younger  son  of  Rachel.  Of  this 
there  are  Hot  wanting  indications.  The  palm-tree 
of  Deborah  was  "in  Mount  Ephraim,"  between 
Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is  identified  with  great 
plausibility  by  the  author  of  the  Targum  on 
Judg.  iv.  5  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim,  which  still  survives 
in  M?(?/'rt,  2^  miles  north  of  Ramah  of  Benjamin 
{er-Rfhn).  Bethel  itself,  though  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  was 
appropriated  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idol 
sanctuaries,  and  is  one  of  the  "  cities  of  Mount 
Ephraim "  which  were  taken  from  him  by  Baasha 
and  restored  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8).  Jere- 
miah (ch.  xxxi.)  connects  Ramah  of  Benjamin  with 
Mount  Ephraim  (vv.  6,  9.  15,  18). 

In  this  district,  tradition,  with  a  truer  instinct 
than  it  sometimes  displays,  ha.s  placed  the  residence 
of  Samuel.  The  earliest  attempt  to  identify  it  is 
in  the  Oiiomristiain  of  Eusebius,  and  was  not  so 
happy.  His  words  are,  "  Armathem  Seipha :  the  city 
of  Helkana  and  Samuel;  it  lies  near*  (TrArjirtoj') 
Diospolis:  thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said 
to  be  from  Arimathsea."  Diospolis  is  Lydda,  the 
modern  Lmld^  and  the  reference  of  Eusebius  is  no 
doubt  to  Ramleh,  the  well-known  modern  town 
two  miles  i'rom  Ladd.  But  there  is  a  fatal  obstacle 
to  this  identification,  in  the  fact  that  Ramhli  ("the 
sandy")  lies  on  the  open  face  of  the  maritime  plain, 
and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  in  Mount 


read  Bama  for  Ramah,  and  render  the  words  "  on  the 
hill  under  the  'field  in  Bama."  Eusebius,  in  the 
Onomnsticon  ( Pafia),  characterizes  Ramah  as  the 
"city  of  Saul." 

b  Jerome  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  his  translation 
of  this  passage;  but  in  the  Epitaphiitm  Paula:  (Epist. 
cviii.)  he  connects  Ramleh  with  Arimathaea  only,  and 
place^  it  hand  prociU  a  Lydda. 
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Ephraitn,  or  any  other  mountain  district.  Euse- 
bius  possibly  refers  to  another  Ramah  named  in 
Neh.  xi.  33  (see  below,  No.  G). 

But  there  is  another  tradition,  that  just  alhided 
to,  common  to  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  up 
to  the  present  day,  whicJi  [jlacss  the  residence  of 
Samuel  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  eminence  of 
Neby  Samwil,  which  rises  four  miles  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Jerusalem,  and  which  its  lieiuht  (greater  than 
that  of  Jerusalem  its-lf),  its  commanding  position, 
and  its  peculiar  shape,  render  the  most  coiispicuous 
object  in  all  the  landscapes  of  that  district,  and 
make  the  names  of  Kamah  and  Zophim  exceedingly 
appropriate  to  it.  The  name  first  appears  in  the 
travels  of  Arculf  (a.  d.  cir.  700),  who  calls  it  Saint 
Samuel.  Before  that  date  the  relies  of  the  Prophet 
had  been  transported  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Thrace 
by  the  emperor  Arcadius  (see  Jerome  contr.  Vig- 
ilantium,  §*5),  and  Justinian  had  enlarged  or  com- 
pleted "  a  well  and  a  wall "  for  the  sanctuary  (Pro- 
copius,  de  ^dif.  v.  cap.  9).  True,  neither  of 
these  notices  names  the  spot,  but  they  imply  that 
it  was  well  known,  and  so  far  support  the  placing 
it  at  Ntby  Sninwil.  Since  the  days  of  Arculf  the 
tradition  appears  to  have  been  continuous  (see  the 
quotations  in  Robinson,  BiU.  lies.  i.  45'J;  Tobler,  j 
p.  881,  &c.).  The  modern  village,  though  miserable 
even  among  the  wretched  collections  of  hovels  which 
crown  the  hills  in  this  neighborhood,  bears  marks 
of  antiquity  in  cisterns  and  other  traces  of  former 
habitation.  The  mosque  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
foundations  of  a  Clhristian  church,  ])robably  that 
which  Justinian  built  or  added  to.  The  ostensible 
tomb  is  a  mere  wooden  box;  but  below  it  is  a 
cave  or  chamljer,  apparently  excavated,  like  that 
of  the  patriarchs  at  Hebron,  from  the  solid  rock 
of  the  hill,  and,  like  that,  closed  against  all  access 
except  by  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  top,  through 
which  devotees  are  occasionally  allowed  to  trans- 
mit their  lamps .  and  petitions  to  the  sacred  vault 
below. 

Here,  then,  we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  evidence,  to  place  the  Kamah  of  Samuel." 
And  there  probably  would  never  have  been  any 
resistance  to  the  traditional  identification  if  it  had 
not  lieen  thought  necessary  to  make  the  position 
of  IJamah  square  with  a  passage  with  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  necessarily  any  con- 
nection. It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  city  in 
which  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.) 
was  Samuel's  own  city  Kamah.  Josephus  cer- 
tainly (Ant.  vi.  4,  §  1)  does  give  the  name  of  the 
city  as  Armathem,  and  in  his  version  of  the  occur- 
rence implies  that  the  Projihet  was  at  the  time  in 
his  own  house;  but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
LXX.  contains  any  statement  which  confirms  this, 
if  we  except  the  slender  fact  that  the  "  land  of 
Zuph  "  (ix.  5)  may  be  coimected  with  the  Zophim 
of  Kamathaim-zophim.  The  words  of  the  maidens 
(ver.  12)  may  equally  imply  either  that  Samuel  had 
'ust  entered  one  of  his  cities  of  circuit,  or  that  he 
had  just  returned  to  his  own  house.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  follows  from  the  minute  specification 

«  "  Beth-horon  and  her  suburbs  "  were  allotted  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites,  of  whom  Samuel  was  one  by 
descent.  Perhaps  the  village  on  the  top  of  Neby 
Samivil.  may  have  been  dependent  on  the  more  regu- 
Arly  fortified  Bethhorou  (1  K.  ix.  17). 

6  Zela  (27/^)  is  quite  a  distinct  name  from  Zelzach 

(nS  V^),   with  which  some  would  identify  it  (e.  g. 
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of  Saul's  route  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  that  the  city  in 
which  tlie  interview  took  place  was  near  the 
sepulchre  of  Rachel,  which,  by  Gen.  xxxv.  16.  19, 
and  other  reasons,  appears  to  be  fixed  with  certainty 
as  close  to  Bethlehem.  And  this  supphes  a  strong 
argument  against  its  being  Ramathaim-zophim, 
since,  while  iNIount  Ephraim,  as  we  have  endeavored 
already  to  show,  extended  to  within  a  few  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  it  ever  reached  so  far  south  as  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.  Saul's  route  will  be 
most  conveniently  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Saul;  but  the  question  of  both  his  outward  and 
his  homeward  journey,  minutely  as  they  are  de- 
tailed, is  beset  with  difiictdties,  which  have  been 
increased  by  the  assumptions  of  the  commentators. 
For  instance,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that 
his  father's  house,  and  therefore  the  starting-point 
of  his  wanderings,  was  Gibeah.  True,  Saul  him- 
self, after  he  was  king,  li\ed  at  Gibeah;  but  the 
residence  of  Kish  would  appear  to  have  been  at 
Zel.v  *  where  his  family  sepulchre  was  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
14),  and  of  Zela  no  trace  has  yet  been  found.  The 
Authorized  Version  has  added  to  the  difticidty  by 
introducing  the  word  "meet  "  in  x.  3  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  term  which  they  have  more  accurately 
rendered  "  find  "  in  the  preceding  verse.  Again, 
where  was  the  "hill  of  God,"  the  (jibeuth-Ehhim, 
with  the  nefsib<^  of  the  Philistines'?  A  neisib  of 
the  PhiUstines  is  mentioned  later  in  Saul's  history 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  3)  as.  at  Geba  opposite  iMichmash. 
But  this  is  three  miles  north  of  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
and  does  not  at  all  agree  with  a  situation  near 
Bethlehem  for  the  anointing  of  Saul.  The  Tar- 
gum  interprets  the  "  hill  of  God  "  as  "  the  place 
where  the  ark  of  God  was,"  meaning  Kirjath- 
jearim. 

On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaim-zophim  was 
the  city  of  Saul's  anointing,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  site  for  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bethlehem,  {n.)  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1276  a)  sug- 
gests the  Ji'bel  Fureidis,  four  miles  southeast  of 
Bethlehem,  the  ancient  Herodium,  the  "  Frank 
mountain  "  of  more  modern  times.  The  drawback 
to  this  suggestion  is  that  it  is  not  su[iported  by 
any  hint  or  inference  either  in  the  Bible,  Josephus 
(who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Herodion),  or 
more  recent  authority,  (b.)  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl. 
/?e,s-.  ii.  8)  proposes  Soba,  in  the  mountains  six 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  possible  representa- 
tive of  Zophim :  but  the  hypothesis  has  little  be- 
sides its  ingenuity  to  recommend  it,  and  is  virtually 
given  up  by  its  author  in  a  foot-note  to  the  jiassage. 
(c.)  Van  de  Velde  (Syr.  <.f  Pal.  ii.  50),  following 
the  lead  of  Wolcott,  argues  for  Rumeh  (or  liamet 
el-Khfdil,  Rob.  i.  21G),  a  well-known  site  of  ruins 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Hebron.  His 
main  argument  is  that  a  castle  of  S.  Samuel  is 
mentioned  by  F.  Fabri  in  148.'i ''  (apparently)  as 
north  of  Hebron ;  that  the  name  Rnmeh  is  identi- 
cal with  Ramah ;  and  that  its  position  suits  the 
requirements  of  1  Sam.  x.  2-5.  This  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khan,  p.  247).     ((/.) 

Stewart.  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  247 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Me- 
moir, etc.,  etc.). 

c  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  may 
signify  a  garrison,  an  ofiScer,  or  a  conmieui oration 
colunm  —  a  trophy. 

d  In  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  it  was  known 
as  the  "  house  of  Abraham  "  {B.  of  T.,  ed.  Asher,  ii 
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Dr.  Bonar  (Land  of  Promise,  pp.  178,  554)  adopts 
er-Rain,  which  he  places  a  short  distance  nortii  of 
Bethlehem,  east  of  Kachel's  .sepulchre.  Eusebius 
{Onoin.  'Pa/SeSe')  says  that  "  Kama  of  Benjamin" 
is  near  (7r«pl)  Bethlehem,  where  the  "  voice  in  Kama 
was  heard;"  and  in  our  times  the  name  is  men- 
tioned, besides  Dr.  Bonar,  by  Prokesch  and  Salz- 
bacher  (cited  in  Rob.  Bibl.  Jtes.  ii.  8  note),  but  this 
cannot  be  reg.arded  as  certain,  and  Dr.  Stewart  has 
pointed  out  that  it  is  too  close  to  Rachel's  monu- 
ment to  suit  the  case. 

Two  suggestions  in  an  opposite  direction  must 
be  noticed :  — 

(a.)  That  of  Ewald  {(k-schichte,  ii.  550),  who 
places  Ramathaim-zophiin  at  Jiiiin-Allfih,  a  mile 
west  of  el-Bire/t,  and  nearly  five  north  of  Neby 
Sainw'd.  The  chief  ground  for  the  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  be  the  affix  Allah,  as  denoting  that  a  cer- 
tain sanctity  attaches  to  the  place.  This  would  be 
more  certainly  within  the  limits  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  merits  investigation.  It  is  mentioned  by  JMr. 
Williams  (Did.  of  Geotjr.  "Kamatha")  who. 
however,  gives  his  decision  in  favor  of  JVeby 
ISaiiiwil. 

(b.)  That  of  Schwarz  (pp.  152-158),  who,  start- 
ing from  Gibeah-of-Saul  as  the  home  of  Kish,  fixes 
upon  Jiame/i,  north  of  fSamaria  and  west  of  Sanur, 
which  he  supposes  also  to  be  Kamoth  or  Jarnnith, 
the  Levitical "  city  of  Issachar.  Schwarz's  argu- 
ments must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

*  The  site  of  this  Raniah,  Dean  Stanley  pro- 
nounces "  without  exception  the  most  complicated 
and  disputed  proldem  of  sacred  topography."  The 
writer,  with  others,  has  devoted  many  fruitless 
hours  to  its  solution ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  inherent  and  apparently  ineradicable,  may  be 
briefly  stated.  (1.)  The  Raniah  of  Samuel's  birth 
was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (see  above).  (2.)  The 
Ramali  of  his  residence  and  burial  was  the  Raniah 
of  his  birth  (see  above).  "  Tlie  inference  is  direct 
and  stringent,  that  the  two  were  identical."  Roli- 
inson's  Bibl.  Sacra,  p.  506  (1843).  (3.)  The  liamah 
of  his  intei'view  with  Saul  was  the  Ramah  of  his 
residence  (see  above).  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  identifying  them.  This,  which  is  not  stated 
expressly  in  the  Old  Testament  [though  fairly  im- 
plied], is  taken  for  granted  by  Joscphus "  (Dr. 
Stanley,  S.  cf-  P.  p.  220).  Josephus,  without  doubt, 
was  familiar  with  all  the  localities,  and  would  know 
whether  his  statement  was  compatiI)le  with  the 
sacred  narrative.  (4.)  The  Ramah  in  which  Saul 
was  anointed  by  Samuel  was  so  situated  that,  in 


a  But  Ramoth  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonites,  while 
Samuel  was  a  Kohathite. 

fc  *  The  German  missionary.  Pastor  Valentiner,  re- 
gards the  Ramali  in  Isaiah's  vision  (No.  1  above)  and 
the  Ramah  of  Samuel  (No.  2)  as  the  same,  namely, 
the  present  Er-Kam,  about  6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  traveller's  right  in  going  to  Bethel  and 
Shechem.  Samuel's  father,  Klkanah  (as  he  main- 
tains), is  said  to  be  "  a  man  of  Ramathaim-zophim,  of 
Mount  Ephraim  "  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  &c.),  not  because  he 
lived  there  at  the  time  of  Siimuel's  birth,  but  because 
he  dwelt  there  originally,  and  afterwards  migrated  to 
Ramah  in  Benjamin.  Further,  he  considers  it  un- 
necessary (so  also  Stanley,  JcTCi's/i  Church,!  454,  Keil  on 
1  Sam.  ix.  6  ff-  and  others)  to  identify  the  Ramah  of 
Siimnel  with  the  nameless  city  of  Saul's  interview  with 
Samuel  as  related  1  Sam.  ix.  1  ff.  Among  his  positive 
reasons  for  this  identification  of  Ramah  with  Er-Rrnn 
are  that  it  lies  fairly  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  ; 
that  it  torms  the  central   point  of  Samael's  judicial 
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passing  from  it  to  his  home  in  Benjamin,  he  would 
pass  Ity  the  tomb  of  Rachel  (see  above). 

Neither  of  these  four  points  can  yet  be  disproved, 
and  on  every  proposed  site  of  the  Ramah  of  the 
prophet,  .some  one  of  them  directly  impinges;  and 
the  prospect  now  is,  that  the  question  will  remain 
inexplicable.''  S.   W. 

3.  ('AparjA;''  Alex.  Pojua:  Aramn.)  One  of 
the  nineteen  fortified  places  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
30)  named  between  Adaniah  and  Hazor.  It  would 
appear,  if  the  order  of  the  list  may  be  accepted,  to 
have  been  in  the  mountainous  country  N.  W.  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  In  this  district  a  place 
bearing  the  name  of  Rameh  has  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  iii.  78),  which  is  not  im- 
probably the  modern  representative  of  the  Raniah  in 
question.  It  lies  on  the  main  track  between  Akka 
and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  about 
eight  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Snfed.  It  is,  perhaps, 
worth  notice  that,  though  the  spot  is  distinguiuhed 
by  a  very  lofty  brow,  commanding  one  of  the  most 
extensive  views  in  all  Palestine  (Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  iii. 
78),  and  answering  perfectly  to  the  name  of  Raniah, 
yet  tliat  the  village  of  Rameh  itself  is  on  the  lowei 
slope  of   the  hill. 

4.  ('Vafxa.:  Horma.)  •  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  (A.  V.  "  coast  ")  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
213),  apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers or  travellers,  but  two  places  of  the  same 
name  have  been  discovered  in  the  district  allotted 
to  Asher;  the  one  east  of  Tyre,  and  within  about 
three  miles  of  it  (Van  de  Velde,  Map,  Memoir) 
the  other  more  than  ten  miles  off,  and  southeast 
of  the  same  city  (Van  de  Velde,  .\fap ;  Robinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  iii.  G4).  The  specification  of  the  boundary 
of  Aslier  is  very  obscure,  and  nothing  can  yet  be 
gathered  from  it;  but,  if  either  of  these  places  rep- 
resent the  Ramah  in  question,  it  certahily  seems 
safer  to  identify  it  with  that  nearest  to  Tyre  and 
the  sea-coast. 

5.  {'PffM/uLuie,  Alex.  -Pa/xoie;  [in  2  Chr.  xxii.  6, 
Rom.  Vat.  Pa/noiO,  Alex.  Pa^ua:]  Ramofh.)  By 
this  name  in  2  K.  viii.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  only, 
is  designated  Ramoth-Gilead.  The  abbreviation 
is  singular,  since,  in  both  cases,  the  full  name 
occurs  in  the  preceding  verse. 

6.  [Rom.  A'at.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.^  Comp. 
'Pojua:  Rayna.]  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  those  reinhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  their 
return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  It  may 
be  the  Ramah   of  Benjamin  (above,  No.  1)  or  the 


circuit  (Gilgal  on  the  east.  Bethel  on  the  north,  and 
Mizpeh  (=  N'b]/  Samtvil)  on  the  west,  1  Sam.  vii.  16); 
and  that  the  vicinity  of  Saul's  Gibeah  to  this  Ramah 
{  =  Er-Ratn)  tallies  well  with  the  local  relations  of 
Gibeah  and  Ramah  to  each  other  in  the  narrative, 
1  Sam.  cc  xix.  and  xx.  It  follows  from  this  view 
that  Ramah  No.  1  and  Ramah  No.  2  may  be  the  same 
place.  The  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  to 
ZuPH  and  the  course  of  Saul's  journey  in  search  of  the 
lost  asses  encumber  any  one  hypothesis  of  the  Ramah 
question  as  well  as  another.  See  Valentiner "s  art. 
Bfilrngziir  Topographie  lies  Slammes  Benjatyiin ,  in  the 
Zeitschr.  der  ihiitsrJi.  M.  Gesellsch.  xii.  161-170. 

Prof.  Graf  in  like  manner  (La^e  von  Bethel.  Rama 
u.  Gilgal,  in  the  Sluti.  u.  Krif.  1854,  pp.  851-902! 
recognizes  only  one  Ramah,  which  he  identifies  with 
Er-Ram,  but  he  distinguishes  Ramathaim-zophim  and 
Kamah  from  each  other.  II. 

c  For  the  preceding   name  —  Adamah  —  they  give 
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Ramah  of  Samuel,  but  its  position  in  the  list  (re- 
mote from  Gelia,  Miohnwsli,  Hetiiel,  ver.  31,  conip. 
Ezr.  ii.  20,  28 )  seems  to  remove  it  further  west,  to 
the  neiKhborhood  of  Lod,  lladid,  and  Ono.  There 
is  no  further  notice  in  the  Bible  of  a  Itamah  in  this 
direction,  but  Eusebius  and  .lerouie  allude  to  one, 
though  they  may  be  at  fault  in  identifying;  it  with 
Raniatiiaim  and  Arimatha;a  ( Oiiniii.  "  Armath;i  Si>- 
phini;  "  and  the  reraarlis  of  Robinson,  Blbl.  Res.  ii. 
239).  The  situation  of  the  modern  RkiiMi  a<;rees 
very  well  with  this,  a  town  too  inijiortant  and  too 
well  placed  not  to  ha\e  existed  in  the  ancient 
times."  The  consideration  that  Ramleli  signifies 
"sand,"  and  Ramah  "a  height,"  is  not  a  valid 
argument  against  the  one  being  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  other.  If  so,  half  the  identifications 
of  modern  travellers  must  be  reversed.  Reil-ur 
can  no  longer  be  the  representative  of  Beth-horon, 
because  iir  means  "  eye,"  while  horon  means 
"caves;"  ir~  Btit-hilim,  of  Bethlehem,  because 
Inlrm  is  ''flesh,"  and  lehein  "bread;  "  nor  el-Aul, 
of  Elealeh,  because  el  is  in  Arabic  the  article,  and 
in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God.  In  these  cases  the 
tendency  of  language  is  to  retain  the  sound  at  the 
expense  of  the  meaning.  G. 

RA'MATH-LE'HI  (^nb  n^n  [see  be- 
low]: 'Avaipeais  aiayoi/os'  Rtimatldeclil,  quod  iii- 
terpretalur  elevaiio  mnxillce).  The  name  which 
purports  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Samson  on  the 
scene  of  his  slaughter  of  the  thousand  Philistines 
with  the  jaw-bone  (Judg.  xv.  17).  "  He  castaway 
the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and  called  that  phice 
'  Kamath-lehi,' "  —  as  if  "heaving  of  the  jaw- 
bone." In  this  sense  the  name  (wisely  left  un- 
translated in  the  A.  V.)  is  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  (as  abo\e).  But  Gesenius  has  pointed 
out  ( Tlies.  p.  752  a)  that  to  be  consistent  with  this 
the  vowel  points  should  be  altered,  and  the  words 

become  "^^7  J*^^"l ;  and  that  as  they  at  present 
stand  they  are  exactly  parallel  to  Ramath-mizpeh 
and  Ramath-negeb,  and  mean  the  "  height  of 
Lechi."  If  we  met  with  a  similar  account  in  or- 
dinary history  we  should  say  that  the  name  had 
already  been  Ramath-lehi,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  narrative,  with  that  fondness  for  paronomnsia 
which  distinguishes  these  ancient  records,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  pos- 
sible exclamation  of  his  hero.  But  the  fact  of  the 
positive  statement  in  this  case  may  make  us  hesitate 
in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritative 
records.     [See  Lehi,  note  e,  vol.  ii.  p.  1627.] 

G. 

RA'MATH-MIZ'PEH  (HQ^SirT  n^H, 
with  def.  article  [height  of  the  watch-tower]  : 
'Apa^ojfl  Kara  rr/r  Maff(rr](pd. ;  Alex.  Paficod^' 
K.  T.  MacTfpa-  Ramiith,  Masphe).  A  place  men- 
tioned, in  .losh.  xiii.  26  only,  in  the  specification 
of  tlie  territory  of  Gad,  apparently  as  one  of  its 
northern  landmarks,  Heshbon  being  the  limit  on 
the  south.  But  of  this  our  ignorance  of  the  topog- 
rapliy  east  of  the  .lordan  forbids  us  to  speak  at 
present  with  any  certainty. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
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place  with  that  early  sanctuary  at  which  Jacob  and 
Laban  set  up  their  cairn  of  stones,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  names  of  MizrErr,  Galeed,  and  Jegar 
Sahadutha:  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  all 
these  are  identical  with  Kamoth-Gilead,  so  notorious 
in  the  later  history  of  the  natioTi.  In  the  Books 
of  Maccabees  it  probalily  appears  in  tiie  garb  of 
Maspha  (1  Mace.  v.  3.5),  l)ut  no  information  is 
afforded  us  in  either  Old  Test,  or  Apocrypha  as  to 
its  position.  The  lists  of  places  in  the  districts 
north  of  es-Sall,  collected  by  Ur.  Eli  Smith,  and 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (BlU.  Res.  1st  edit.  .Vpp.  to 
vol.  iii.),  contain  several  names  which  may  retain 
a  trace  of  Kamath,  namely,  Ruineim'iii  (167  6), 
ReiiHun  (166  n),  Rnmrdma  (165  a),  but  the  situ- 
ation of  these  places  is  not  accurately  known,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  appropriate 
to  Kamath-Mizpeh  or  not.  G. 

RA'MATH    OF    THE    SOUTH    im2'l 

^i??.  •  Ba/xed  Kara  Ai/3a;  Alex,  by  double  transl. 
dfprif)pa/j.iJ.ood  .  .  .  ia/.ied  k.  A.:  Ramuih.  contra 
australem  plagam),  more  accurately  Ramah  of  the 
South.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  S),  apparently  at  its  extreme 
south  limit.  It  appears  from  this  passage  to  have 
been  another  name  for  B.\.\lath-Bkkk.  Ramah 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Judah  (comp.  Josh, 
xv.  21-32),  nor  in  that  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  28- 
33,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  luisebius  and  Jerome. 
Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  342)  takes  it  as  identical 
with  Ramath-Lehi,  which  he  finds  at  Tell  el- 
Ltkiijeli ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  far  south  as  to 
be  out  of  the  circle  of  Samson's  adventures,  and  at 
any  rate  must  wait  for  further  evidence. 

It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place  as  South 
Ramoth  (1  Sam.  XXX.  27),  and  the  towns  in  com- 
pany with  which  we  find  it  in  this  passage  confirm 
the  opinion  given  above  that  it  lay  very  much  to 
the  south.  G. 

RAMATHA'IM-ZOTHIM     (D^np^H 

D^51!J  [see  below]:  'Ap/xaOalfx  [2i(/)a,  Vat.] 
:S,€t<pa;  Alex.  A.  Sox^i^:  Ramathaim  Sophim). 
I'he  full  form  of  the  name  of  the  town  in  which 
Elkanah,  the  father  of  the  ])rophet  Samuel,  resided. 
It  is  given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the  Hebrew  text 
and  A..  V.  but  once  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Elsewhere  (i. 
19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18, 19, 
22,  23,  XX.  1,  x.xv.  1,  xxviii.  3)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter 
form  of  Ramah.  [Ramah,  2.]  The  LXX.,  how- 
ever (in  both  MSS.),  give  it  throughout  as  Arma- 
thaim,  and  insert  it  in  i.  3  after  tlie  words  "his 
city,"  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  and 
A.  V. 

Ramathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is 
dual  —  "the  double  eminence."  This  may  point 
to  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nature  of  the  place, 
or  may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendency,  fiimiliar  to 
all  students,  which  exists  in  language  to  force  an 
archaic  or  foreign  name  into  an  intelligible  form. 
This  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  case  of  Je- 
rusalem (vol.  ii.  p.  1272  «);  and,  like  that,  the  pres- 
ent name  appears  in  the  form  of  R.vm.vthe.m,  as 
as  well  as  that  of  Ramathaim. 


"  This  is  evideuccd  by  the  attempts  of  Beojainia  of 
Tuilcla  and  others  to  make  out  Ramleh  to  be  Qath, 
Gezer,  etc. 

b  This  reading  of  Ramoth  for  Ramath  U  counte- 
nanced by  one  Hebrew  MS.  collated  by  Kennicott.  It 
is  also  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  Ramolli, 
1G8 


Masplie  (the  reading  in  the  text  is  from  the  Benedic- 
tine Edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  Diviiin).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  separating  the 
two  words,  as  if  belonging  to  distinct  places,  as  is  done 
in  both  the  Latin  texts. 
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Of  the  force  of  "Zophim"  no  feasible  explana- 
tion has  been  given.  It  was  an  ancient  name  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxiii.  14),  and  there,  as 
here,  was  attaclied  to  an  eminence.  In  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  Kamathaim  zuphim  is  rendered  "  Ka- 
niatha  of  the  scholars  of  the  proj)liets;  "  but  this  is 
evidently  a  late  interpretation,  arrived  at  by  regard- 
ing the  prophets  as  watchmen  (the  root  of  zopli'mi, 
also  that  of  mizpeh,  having  the  iorce  of  looking 
out  afar),  coupled  with  the  fact  that  at  Naioth  in 
lianiah  there  was  a  school  of  prophets.  It  will  not 
escape  observation  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Elkanah  was  named  Zophai  or  Zuph  (1  Chr.  vi. 
2G,  3.5),  and  that  when  >Saul  approached  the  city 
in  which  he  encountered  Samuel  he  entered  the 
land  of  Zuph;  but  no  connection  between  these 
names  and  that  of  liamathaim-zophim  has  yet  been 
established. 

Even  without  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.  there 
is  no  doubt,  from  the  narrative  itself,  that  the 
Ramah  of  Samuel  —  where  he  lived,  built  an  altar, 
died,  and  was  buried  —  was  the  s.anie  place  as  the 
Kamah  or  Iianiathaim-Zophim  in  which  he  was 
born.  It  is  implied  by  Josephus,  and  affirmed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onoma&ticon  ("  Arma- 
them  Seipha"),  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  ques- 
tioned had  there  not  been  other  Kamahs  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  history. 

Of  its  position  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  can 
be  gathered  from  the  narrative.  It  was  in  Blount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparently  at- 
tached to  it  a  place  called  Naioth,  at  which  the 
"  company  "  (or  "  school,''  as  it  is  called  in  mod- 
ern times)  of  the  .sons  of  the  prophets  was  main- 
tained (xix.  18,  (fee,  XX.  1);  and  it  had  also  in  its 
neighborhood  (probably  between  it  and  Gibeah-of- 
Saul)  a  great  well  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Seclui 
(xix.  22).  [Seciui.J  Hut  unfortunately  these 
scanty  particulars  throw  no  light  on  its  situation. 
Naioth  and  Sechu  have  disappeared,  and  the  limits 
of  Mount  Ephraim  are  uncertain.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury Kamathaim-Zophim  ( Onoiiutslicon,  "  Arma- 
tha-sophim")  was  located  near  Diospolis  (Lydda), 
probably  at  Itamleh;  but  that  is  quite  untenable, 
and  quickly  disappeared  in  favor  of  another,  prob- 
ably older,  certainly  more  feasible  tradition,  which 
placed  it  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  hill  four 
miles  N.W.  of  Jerus.alem,  known  to  the  early  pil- 
grims and  Crusaders  as  Saint  Sanniel  and  3Iont 
Jove.  It  is  now  universally  designated  Nelnj 
Samwil — the  "Prophet  Samuel;"  and  in  the 
mosque  which  crowns  its  long  ridge  (itself  the 
successor  of  a  Christian  church),  his  sepulchre 
is  still  reverenced  alike  by  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
('hristians. 

'I'here  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Ramah  or  Zo- 
phim having  ever  been  attached  to  this  hill  since 
the  Christian  era,  but  it  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
great  prophet  certainly  since  the  7th  century,  and 
not  imi)rul)ably  from  a  still  earlier  date.  It  is  not 
too  for  south  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
IMount  Epiu-aim.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  district 
where  Saul  resided,  and  where  the  events  in  which 
Samuel  took  so  large  a  share  occurred.  It  com- 
pletes the  circle  of  the  sacred  cities  to  which  the 
prophet  was  in  the  hal)it  of  m.iking  his  annual 
circuit,  and  which  lay  —  Bethel  on  the  north,  Miz- 
peli  <•'  on  the  south,  Gilgal  on  the  east,  and  (if  we 
accept  this  identification)   Uamathaim -zophim  on 


o  On  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  (see  Mizpah,  p.  1976  f.). 
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the  west  —  round  the  royal  city  of  Gibeah,  in  which 
the  king  resided  who  had  lieen  anointed  to  his  of- 
fice by  the  prophet  amid  such  universal  expecta- 
tion and  good  augury.  Lastly,  as  already  remarked, 
it  has  a  tradition  in  its  favor  of  early  date  and  of 
great  persistence.  It  is  true  that  even  these  grounds 
are  but  slight  and  shifting,  but  they  are  more  than 
can  be  brought  in  support  of  any  other  site;  and 
the  task  of  proving  them  fallacious  nmst  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  would  disturb  a  tradition  so  old, 
and  which  has  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  slight  as 
that  is,  in  its  favor. 

This  subject  is  examined  in  greater  detail,  and 
in  connection  with  the  reasons  commonly  alleged 
against  the  identification,  under  Ramah,  No.  2. 

G. 

RAM'ATHEM  ('Pa^a^ueiV,  Mai  [Sin.]  and 
Alex.;  [Rom.  "Pa/xaeefj.;]  Joseph.  'Pa/xadd:  Jiam- 
(ithiiii).  One  of  the  three  "governments"  (vofxoi 
and  roirapxiat)  which  were  added  to  Judiea  by 
king  Demetrius  Nicator,  out  of  the  country  of  Sa- 
maria (1  Mace.  xi.  34);  the  others  were  Apherema 
and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  derived  its  name  from  a 
town  of  the  name  of  Ramathaim,  probably  that 
renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
though  this  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 

G. 

RA'MATHITE,  THE  On.P^V'  [patr.] : 
o  6/c  'PttTJA;  Alex,  o  Pafiadaios-  Jiomiitliiles). 
Shiniei  the  Ramathite  had  charge  of  the  royal  vine- 
yards of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  The  name 
implies  that  he  was  native  of  a  place  called  Kamah, 
but  of  tlie  various  Ramahs  mentioned  none  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  vines,  nor  is  there  any 
tradition  or  other  clew  Ijy  which  the  particular  Ka- 
mah to  which  this  worthy  belonged  can  be  identified. 

G. 

RAM'ESES  (Dp72l7n  [see below]  :  'Pafxecran; 
[Vat.  in  Num.,  Pa/j.iaffccv,  Pafceo-trrjs:]  Bames- 
ses),  or  RAAM'SES  (DDOl?"! :  'Pa/xeo-o-^: 
Harnesses),  a  city  and  district  of  Lower  Egypt. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  same 
city  is  designated  by  the  Rameses  and  Raamses  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of 
the  land  of  Rameses,  all  the  passages  referring  t.o  the 
same  region.  The  name  is  I'-gyptian,  the  same  as 
that  of  several  kings  of  the  empire,  of  the  XVlIIth, 
XlXth,  and  XXtli  dynasties.  In  Egyptian  it  is 
written  RA-MESES  or  RA-MSES,  it  being  doubt- 
ful whether  the  short  vowel  understood  occiu's  twice 
or  once :  the  first  vowel  is  represented  by  a  sign 

which  usually  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  V,  in  Egyp 
tian  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  names,  and  Hebrew, 
of  Egyptian. 

The  first  mention  of  Rameses  is  in  the  narrative 
of  the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethren 
in  Egypt,  where  it  is  related  that  a  possession  was 
given  them  "in  the  land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii. 

11).  This  land  of  Rameses,  Dp?2l?"n  V""?.^!- 
either  corresponds  to  the  land  of  (joshen,  or  was  a 
district  of  it,  more  probably  the  former,  as  appears 
from  a  comparison  with  a  parallel  passage  (6). 
The  name  next  occurs  as  that  of  one  of  the  two 
cities  built  for  tiie  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the 
children  of  Israel.     "  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh 

treasure  cities  (m32pip  '^'2'^),  Pithoni  and  Ka. 
amses"  (Ex.  i.  11).  '  Soin  the  A.  V.    The  LXX., 
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however,  reads  KoAeis  oxvpds,  and  the  Vulg.  urbcs 
tabernaculwum,  as   if   the   root  had  been  ]?ty. 

The  signification  of  the  word  mSlSpip  is  decided 
by  its  use  for  storehouses  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
which  Hezekiah  had  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  28).  We 
should  therefore  here  read  store-cities,  which  may 
have  been  the  meaning  of  our  translators.  The 
name  of  Pithom  indicates  the  region  near  Heliop- 
olis,  and  theiefure  the  iieighliorhood  of  Goshen  or 
that  tract  itself,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  Kaamses  is  Itameses  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  we  read 
of  Rameses  as  the  starting  point  of  the  journey  (Ex. 
xii.  37;  see  also  Num.  xxxiii.  .'i,  5). 

If  then  we  suppose  Itameses  or  Raamses  to  have 
lieen  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses.  either 
Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we- have  to  endeavor 
to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes  that 
Alioo-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of  Rameses  (see  Map, 
vol.  i.  p.  794).  His  leasons  are,  that  in  the  LXX. 
Herocipolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses  {Kad' 
'Hpdajv  tt6\iv,  iv  yij  'Pa/xecrafj,  or  eis  yrju  Pa- 
fiecrarj),  in  a  passage  where  the  Hebrew  only  men- 
tions "the  land  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  and 
that  there  is  a  monolithic  group  at  Aboo-Kesheyd 
representing  Tuni,  and  Ra,  and,  between  them,  Ra- 
meses II.,  who  was  probably  there  worshipped. 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  situation  of  the  district  and  city  from  this  men- 
tion of  Heroi'.polis,  anil  the  statue  of  Rameses  might 
mark  a  place  named  alter  that  king.  It  nmst,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  ('■/)  that  the  situation  of  Hero- 
opolis  is  a  matter  in  great  doubt,  and  that  theretbre 
we  can  scarcely  take  any  proposed  situation  as  an 
indication  of  that  of  Rameses;  (i)  that  the  land  of 
Rameses  may  lie  that  of  Goshen,  as  already  re- 
marked, in  which  case  the  passage  would  not  afford 
any  more  precise  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
city  Rameses  than  that  it  was  in  Goshen,  as  is  e\-i- 
dent  from  the  account  of  the  liixodus;  and  (c)  that 
the  mention  of  Heroilpolis  in  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  a  gloss.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the 
evidence  in  the  lUblical  narrative  of  the  position  of 
Rameses,  whicli  seems  to  point  to  the  western  part 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full  marches,  and 
part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israelites  from 
this  town  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  narrative  appears 
to  indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  directly  to- 
wards the  sea.  After  tiie  second  day's  journey  they 
''  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness." (Kx.  xiii.  20),  and  on  the  third  day  they  ap- 
pear to  have  turned.  If,  however,  Rameses  was 
where  Lepsius  places  it,  the  route  would  have  been 
almost  wholly  tlirough  the  wilderness,  and  mainly 
along  the  tract  bordering  the  Red  Sea  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  so  that  they  would  have  turned  al- 
most at  once.  If  these  difficidties  are  not  thought 
insuperable,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  render 
Lepsius's  theory  extremely  doul)tf'ul,  and  the  one  fact 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within  about  eight  miles  of 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  seems  to  us  fatal  to 
his  identification.  Even  could  it  he  proved  that 
it  was  anciently  called  Rameses,  the  case  would 
not  be  made  out,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  many  cities  in  Egypt  bore  this  name. 
Apart  from  the  ancient  evidence,  we  ma>  mention 
that  there  is  now  a  place  called  "  Remsees  '  or 
"  Ranisees  "  in  the  Boheyreh  (the  great  province  on 
the  west  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile),  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt  in 
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De  Sacy's  "  Abd-'dlatif,"  p.  66-1.  It  gave  to  its 
district  the  name  of"  Hof-Remsees"  or  "  Kamsees." 
This  "Hdf"  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
"Hof  "  commonly  known,  which  was  in  the  district 
of  Bilbeys. 

An  argument  for  determining  under  what  dy- 
nasty the  Exodus  happened  has  been  founded  on 
tlie  name  Rameses,  which  has  been  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  royal  builder.  This  argument  has  been 
stated  elsewhere:  here  we  need  only  repeat  that 
the  highest  date  to  which  Rameses  I.  can  lie  rea- 
sonably assigned  is  consistent  alone  with  the  Rali- 
binical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  we  find  a 
prince  of  the  same  name  two  centuries  earlier,  ami 
therefore  at  a  time  perhaps  consistent  with  Usslier's 
date,  so  that  the  place  might  have  taken  its  name 
either  from  this  prince,  or  a  yet  earlier  king  or 
prince  Rameses.  [Chronology;  Egypt;  Pha- 
raoh.] R.  S.  P. 

RAMES'SE  ('Pa^eo-o-fj :  om.  in  V"ulg.)=  Ra- 
MKSKS  (.lud.  i.  9). 

RAMI'AH  (n;^n"]  [Jehovah  exalted] :  'Pafxia: 
Remein).  A  layman  of  Israel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Parosh,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  (Ezr.  x.  25).  He  is  called  Hiermas  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  20. 

RA'MOTH  (nhDS"J  [heUjhts]:  ^  'Pa/jLciO; 
[Vat.  Alex.-  omit:]  Rnmulh).  One  of  the  four 
Levitical  cities  of  Issachar  according  to  the  cata- 
logue in  1  Chr.  (vi.  73).  In  the  parallel  list  ni 
Joshua  (xxi.  28,  29),  amoriirst  other  variations,  Jar- 
nuith  ap|)e:irs  in  place  of  Ranioth.  It  appears  im- 
possible to  decide  which  is  the  correct  reading;  or 
whether  aga  n  Re.meth,  a  town  of  Issachar,  is  dis- 
tinct from  them,  or  one  and  the  same.  No  place 
has  yet  been  discovered  Which  can  be  plausibly 
identified  with  either.  G. 

RA'MOTH  (nhj^n  [heif/his]:  [Vat.]  Mr,- 
/xoov;  [FA.  Mrivcov;  Rom.]  Alex.  Pr/^cofl:  Ji"- 
iiioth).  An  Israelite  layman,  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
who  had  taken  a  strange  wife,  and  at  Ezra's  insti- 
gation agreed  to  separate  from  her  (Ezr.  x.  29). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Esdras  (ix.  30)  the 
name  is  given  as  Hieremoth.  G. 

RA'MOTH  GIL'EAD  ("T^'ba  nbn  [see 
below] :  'Pe/x/xaff,  "Pifxixwd,  and  'Pa^uaS^,  [also  1 
Chr.  vi.  80,  ^Vafx^^.u>&  (Vat.  Pa^^ucoi'),  1  K.  iv.  13, 
'Pay3:i(?,]  TaAaaS;  [2  Chr.  xviii.  2,  3,  'Pa^clifl  rr^s 
ra\aaS[TiSos  (Vat.  -SeiT-)\  Vat.  hi  1  K.  iv.  13,] 
Epe/j.aeya\aae:  [in  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  Pa/xayaAaaS ;] 
Alex.  Pafjifioid,  [and  several  other  forms;]  Joseph. 
'Apa/xaOd-  R'linoih  Galnad),  the  "  heights  of  Gil- 
ead."  One  of  the  great  fostnesses  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,*and  the  key  to  an  important  district,  as  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  direct  statement  of  1  K. 
iv.  13,  that  it  commanded  the  regions  of  Argob 
and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  but  also  from  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  it  was  attacked  and  defended 
by  the  Syrians  and  Jews  in  the  reigns  of  Ahah, 
Aiiaziah,  and  Joram. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with 
Kamath-Mizpeh,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(.losh.  xiii.  26),  and  which  again  there  is  every 
i-eason  to  believe  occupied  the  spot  on  which  Jacob 
had  made  his  covenant  witli  Lalian  by  the  simple 
rite  of  piling  up  a  heap  of  stones,  which  heap  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  borne  the  names  of  both 
Gh-ead  and  Mizpeh,  and  became  the  great  sanc- 
tuary of  the  regions  east  of  Jordan.     The  variation 
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of  Rainoth  and  Eamath  is  quite  feasible.  Indeed, 
it  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  town  of  Judali.  Prob- 
ably from  its  commanding  position  in  the  territory 
of  Gad,  as  well  as  its  sanctity  and  strenii;th,  it  was 
chosen  by  Jloses  as  the  City  of  Refuge  for  that 
tribe.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  its  name  is  first 
introduced  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  38). 
We  next  encoimter  it  as  the  residence  of  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  officers,  Ben-geber,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  important  region  of 
Argol),  and  the  no  less  important  district  occupied 
by  the  towns  of  Jair  (1  K.  iv.  13). 

In  the  second  Syrian  war  Ramoth-Gilead  playe<l 
a  conspicuous  pait.  During  the  invasion  related 
in  1  K.  XV.  20,  or  some  subsequent  incursion,  this 
important  place  had  been  seized  by  Benhadad  I. 
from  Omri  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1.5,  §  3).  Ahab  had 
been  too  much  occupied  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
Syria  on  his  interior  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  a 
place  so  distant,  but  as  soon  as  these  were  at  an 
end  and  he  could  secure  the  assistance  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  the  great  and  prosperous  king  of  Judah,  he 
planned  an  attack  (1  K.  xxii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii. ).  The 
incidents  of  the  expedition  are  well  known:  the  at- 
tempt failed,  and  Ahab  lost  his  life.  [Jezkeel; 
Micaiah;  Naaman:  Zedekiah.] 

Durins  Ahaziah's  short  reign  we  hear  nothing 
of  Raniotli,  and  it  probably  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of  the  Moabite 
rebellion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  siege.  He 
allied  himself  for  the  purpose  as  his  father  had 
done,  and  as  be  himself  had  done  on  his  late  cam- 
paign, with  his  relative  the  king  of  Judah.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The  town  was 
taken  by  Israel  (.Joseiih.  Ant.  ix.  G,  §  1),  and  held 
in  s[)ite  of  all  the  efforts  of  llazael  (who  was  now  on 
the  throne  of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14). 
During  the  encounter  Joram  himself  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  father,  being  (as  we  learn 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  G,  and  from 
Josephus)  wounded  by  one  of  the  Syrian  arrows, 
and  tliat  so  severely  as  to  necessitate  his  leaving 
the  army  and  retiring  to  his  palace  at  Jezreel  (2  K. 
viii.  28,  ix.  15;  2  Chr.  xxii.  6).  The  fortress  was 
left  in  charge  of  Jehu.  But  he  was  quickly  called 
away  to  the  more  important  and  congenial  task  of 
rebelling  against  his  master.  He  drove  off  from 
Ramoth-Gilead  as  if  on  some  errand  of  daily 
occurrence,  but  he  did  not  return,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  revisited  the  place  to  which  he 
must  mainly  have  owed  his  reputation  and  his  ad- 
vancement. 

Henceforward  Ramoth-Gilead  disappears  from 
our  view.  In  the  account  of  the  Gileadite  cam- 
paign of  the  Maccabees  it  is  not  recognizable,  un- 
less it  be  under  the  name  of  Maspha  (Mizpeh). 
Carnaim  appears  to  have  been  the  great  sanctuary 
of  the  district  at  that  time,  and  contained  the 
sacred  close  (refxevo^)  of  Ashtaroth,  in  which 
fugitives  took  refuge  (1  Mace.  v.  43). 

Eusebiiis  and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of 
Eamoth  as  15  miles  from  Philadelphia  (Amnuhi). 

a  Es-Salt  appears  to  be  an  Arabic  appropriation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  name  Satton  hieratiron  —  the  sacred 
forest —  which  occurs  in  lists  of  the  episcopal  cities  on 
the  ea.«t  of  Jordan  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  315,  317).  It 
has  now,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  acquired  a  new 
meaning  of  its  own  —  "  the  broad  Star.''  (Compare 
Klealeh.) 

b  In   this  connection   it  ia  curious  that  the  Jews 

should  deiive  Jerash  (which  they  write   Ly~'3\   by 
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Their  knowledge  of  the  countr}'  on  that  side  of  the 
Jordan  was,  however,  very  imperfect,  and  in  this 
case  they  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  Eiisebius 
placing  it  west,  and  Jerome  east  of  Philadelphia. 
The  latter  position  is  obviously  untenable.  The 
fonner  is  nearly  that  of  the  modem  town  of  es-Snlt/^ 
which  Gesenins  (notes  to  Burckhardt,  p.  1061)  pro- 
poses to  identify  with  Ramoth-Gilead.  Ewald 
{(Ji'sch.  iii.  500,  note),  indeed,  proposes  a  site  further 
north  a.?  more  probable.  He  sugirests  Reimun, 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Jehd  Ajlun,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Ja-'(s/i,  and  between  it  and  the 
well-known  fortress  of  Kulat  er-JRubvd.  The 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  answers  toler- 
ably well  for  a  site  bearing  the  name  of  Jttail 

(OLsLAi^.),  exactly  identical  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Gilend,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen 
{Rx'isen,  March  11,  1806),  and  marked  on  his  map 
(IhhJ.,  iv.)  and  that  of  Van  de  Velde  (1858)  as 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  ts-Salt.  And  prcbably 
this  situation  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  If 
Ramoth-Gilead  and  Ramath-lMizpeh  are  identical, 
a  more  northern  position  than  es-S<ilt  would  seem 
inevitable,  since  Raniath-Mizpeh  was  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 
This  view  is  supported  also  by  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  I'.ook  of  Joshua,  which  gives  Ramah  el- 
Jens/i,  i.  e.  the  Gerasa  of  the  classical  geographers, 
the  modern  .Jerash ;  with  which  the  statement  of 
the  careful  Jewish  traveller  Parchi  agrees,  who  says 
that  "  Gilead  is  at  present  *  Djerash "  (Zunz  in 
Asher's  Benjamin,  p.  405).  Still  the  fact  remains 
that  the  name  of  Jebel  Jil'ad,  or  Mount  Gilead,  is 
attached  to  the  mass  of  mountain  between  the 
IVadi/  Slio'eib  on  the  south,  and  Wacly  Zerka  on 
the  north,  the  highest  part,  the  Ramoth,  of  which, 
is  the  .Jebel  Oshn.  G. 

*  Tiistram  assumes  the  identity  of  the  site  of 
Ramotii-(jilead  with  es-Salt,  about  six  hours  N.  E. 
of  Amman.  He  found  there  a  flourishing  modern 
town  with  few  traces  of  antiquity  (Land  of  Israel, 
pp.  552-555,  2d  ed.).  "S.  W. 

RA'MOTH  IN  GILEAD (117^32  nbW"l 
[lieif/hts  in  Gilead]  :  jj  'Pafiuid  eV  TaAaaS,  'Aprf- 
/xcid  [iv  rfj  r.],  'Pffi/jLad  TaAaaS;  Alex.  Pa/xfiwd, 
'Pafj.cvB-  Ramoth  in  Galaad),  Deut.  iv.  43;  josh. 
XX.  8,  xxi.  38;  1  K.  xxii.  3.'-'  Elsewhere  the  shorter 
form,  Ramoth  Gilead,  is  used. 

RAMS'  HORNS.  [Cornet;  Jubilee.] 
RAMS'  SKINS  DYED  RED  {TXiV 
D'^Tp^S^  Q"* /"^N,  'ordth  elim  meodddmim :  Sep- 
inara  KpiHv  Tipvf^poBavwfxfva'  pelles  arietum  ?•?«- 
bn'catce)  formed  part  of  the  materials  that  the 
Israelites  were  ordered  to  present  as  offerings  for 
the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5);  of 
which  they  served  as  one  of  the  inner  coverings, 
there  being  aiiove  the  rams'  skins  an  outer  covering, 
of  badgers'  skins.      [See  BiVncEP.] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  following  the 


contraction,  from  Sm~fntZ7~IH^,  Jegar  Sahadutha, 
one  of  the  names  conferred  on  Mi/.peh  (Zunz,  as 
above). 

r  The  "  in ''  in  this  last  passage  (though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  italics)  is  a  mere  interpolation  of  the 
translator ;  the  Hebrew  words  do  not  contain  the 
preposition,  as  they  do  in  the  three  other  passages, 
but  are  exactly  those  which  elsewhere  are  rendered 
"  Ramoth-Gilead." 


RANGES 

TXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  the  Jewish  interpreters,  is 
correct.  The  original  words,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
being  rendered  tlius  — "  skins  of  red  rams,"  in 
which  case  mcod/dmim  agrees  with  eZi/»  instead  of 
\')r6th  (see  luvahl.  Or.  §  570).  The  red  ram  is  by 
Ham.  Smith  (Ivitto,  Cyd.  s.  v.)  identified  with 
the  Aoudad  sheep  {AminotrayusTrayelaphus ;  see 
a  figure  in  vol.  i.  p.  411),  "whose  normal  color  is 
red,  from  bright  chestnut  to  rufous  chocolate."  It 
is  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the  skins 
were  those  of  the  domestic  breed  of  rams,  which, 
as  Rashi  says,  "  were  dyed  red  after  they  were  pre- 
pared." W.  H. 

*  RANGES.  The  rendering  of  D"^."]''?  in 
Lev.  vi.  35,  explained  by  Keil  {in  he.)  as  a  pot  or 
pan  with  its  cover  (hence  the  dual);  but  by  Fiirst 
as  a  cooking  furnace,  consisting  of  two  ranges  of 
stones  so  laid  as  to  form  an  angle.      [Pot.]     It 

is  the  rendering  also  of  n~l|TrJi7  in  2  K.  xi.  8,  15, 
and  2  Chr.  xxiii.  14.  As  applied  there  it  refers  to 
the  long  array  of  armed  soldiers  throuijh  who.se 
ranks  Jeboiada  ordered  Athaliah  the  queen  to  te 
dragrred  out  of  the  Temple,  and,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  7,  §  4)  out  of  the  city,  so  as  not 
to  pollute  tiie  holy  places  with  blood,  before  putting 
her  to  death.  For  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scene, 
see  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  ii. 
437  tr.     [Athai.iau.]  H. 

*  RANSOM.  [Punishments;  Saviouk; 
Slave.] 

RA'PH A  (HST  [quiet,  silent ;  or  perh.  hi(jh, 
tall]:  'Pa(paia;  [  Vat.  Pa(f)oi ;  Comp.  'Pa</)a:]  Jia- 
pka).  Son  of  Binea,  among  tlie  descendants  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  37).  He  is  called 
Rephaiaii  in  1  Chr.  ix.  43. 

RA'PH AEL  ('Pa(^a7)A  =  7S5"1,  •■'■the  divine 
healer:"  [Ruphael]).  "One  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  which  ....  go  in  and  out  before 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  15).  Ac- 
cording to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was 
one  of  the  four  angels  which  stood  round  the 
throne  of  God  (Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Riiphael). 
His  place  is  said  to  have  been  behind  the  throne, 
by  the  standard  of  Ephraim  (comp.  Num.  ii.  18), 
and  his  name  was  interpreted  as  Ibreshadowing  the 
healing  of  the  schism  of  Jeroboam,  who  arose  from 
that  tribe  (1  K.  xi.  26;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rdbb.  p. 
47).  In  Tobit  he  appears  as  the  guide  and  coun- 
sellor of  Tobias.  By  his  help  Sara  was  delivered 
from  her  plague  (vi.  10.  17),  and  Tobit  from  his 
blindness  (xi.  7,  8).  In  the  I)Ook  of  Enoch  he 
appears  as  "  tlie  angel  of  the  spirits  of  men  "  (xx. 
3;  comp.  Dilhnann,  ad  foe).  His  symbolic  char- 
acter in  the  apocryphal  narrative  is  clearly  indi- 
cated when  he  describes  himself  as  "  Azarias  the 
son  of  Ananias"  (Tob.  v.  12),  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord's  help,  springing  from  the  Ix)rd's  mercy. 
[Tobit.]  The  name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  7  as 
a  simple  proper  name.      [Rephael.] 

B.  F.  W. 

RAPHA'IM  ([Rom.  omits;  Alex.]  'Paipaiv 
[Sin.  'Pa(paiiv]  =  D'^SDI,  Raphaim).  The  name 
of  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  In  some 
MSS.  this  name,  with  three  others,  is  omitted. 

B.  F.  W. 

RA'PHOJ^  ([Mai]  'Vacp^idiv;  [Rom.  Sin.] 
Alex,  and  Joseph.  '¥a<p<iv-  Pesh.  ^-*»2':  Haphon). 


RAVEN 
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A  city  of  Gilead,  under  the  walls  of  which  .Judas 
Maccabanis  defeated  Tiniotheus  (1  Mace.  v.  37 
only).  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern 
side  of  an  important  wady,  and  at  no  great  dis 
tance  from  Carnaim  —  probably  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim.  It  may  have  been  identical  with  Raphana, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  v.  16)  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  but  with  no  speci- 
fication of  its  position.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  narrative  of  1  Mace,  of  2  Mace,  (xii.),  or 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  8,  §  3),  to  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  the  torrent  in  question  is  the  Hieromax, 
tlie  Zitrkn,  or  any  other. 

In  Kiepert's  map  accompanying  Wetzstein's 
Hauratt,  etc.  (1800),  a  place  named  Er-Rafe  is 
marked,  on  the  east  of  Wudij  Hrh\  one  of  th« 
branches  of  the  Wady  Mandhur,  and  close  to  the 
great  road  leading  to  Sanamein,  which  last  has 
some  claims  to  be  identified  with  Ashteroth  Car- 
naim. But  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  district 
this  can  only  be  talcen  as  mere  conjecture.  If  Er- 
Ra/'e  be  Raphana  we  should  expect  to  find  large 
ruins.  G. 

RA'PHU  (S^D'l  [healed]:  'PafoC:  Raphu). 
The  father  of  Palti,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xiii.  !i). 

RAS'SES,  CHILDREN  OF  (vlol'Paaa-ts; 
[Vat.  Sin.  Aid.  'Pocrcrers:]  Jilii  Tharsis).  One 
of  the  nations  whose  country  was  ravaged  by  Holo- 
fernes  in  his  approach  to  .fuda^a  (Jud.  ii.  23  only). 
They  are  named  next  to  Lud  (Lydia),  and  appar- 
ently south  thereof.  The  old  Latin  version  reads 
Thii'ds  ct  Riisis,  with  wliich  the  Peshito  was  prob- 
ably in  agreement  before  tlie  present  corruption  of 
its  text.  WoW  (Das  Buck  Judith,  1861,  pp.  95, 
96)  restores  the  original  Chaldee  text  of  the  pas- 
sage as  Thars  and  Rosos,  and  compares  the  latter 
name  with  Rhosus,  a  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
between  the  Ras  el-Kliaiiziv  (Rhossicus  scopulus) 
and  Iskemlerun,  or  Alexandretta.  If  the  above 
restoration  of  the  original  text  is  correct,  the  inter- 
change of  Meshech  and  Rosos,  as  connected  with 
Thar  or  Thinis  (see  (-ien.  x.  2),  is  very  remarkable; 
since  if  Meshech  be  the  original  of  Muscovy,  Rosos 
can  hardly  be  other  than  that  of  Russia.      [Rosh.] 

G. 

RATH'UMUS  [or  RATHU'MUS]  {viQ- 
vjxos  :  Alex,  [in  ver.  16]  Pa0i;os  :  Ruthiitms). 
"  Rathumus  the  stoiy  writer  "  of  1  Esdr.  li.  16,  17, 
25,  30,  is  the  same  as  "Rehuji  the  chancellor" 
of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23. 

RAVEN  O-'y^,  'orcb:  K6pa.i,:  corvus),  tht 
well-known  bird  of  that  name  which  is  mentioned 
in  various  passages  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Heb.  'on'b  is  correctly  translated,  the  old 
versions  agreeing  on  the  point,  and  the  etymology, 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  favoring  this 
rendering.  A  raven  was  sent  out  by  Noah  from 
the  ark  to  see  whether  the  waters  were  abated  (Gen. 
viii.  7).  This  bird  was  not  allowed  as  food  by  the 
Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15):  the  word  'oreb  is  doubt- 
less used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  includes  other 
species  of  the  geims  Corvus,  such  as  the  crow  ( C. 
coronc),  and  the  hooded  crow  (  C.  comix).  Ravens 
were  the  means,  under  the  Divine  connnand,  of 
supporting  the  |)rophet  Elijah  at  the  brook  Cherith 
(1  K.  xvii.  4,  0).  They  are  expressly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  God's  protecting  love  and  goodness 
(Job  xxxviii.  41;  Luke  xii.  24;  Ps.  cxlvii.  9). 
They  are  enumerated  with  the  owl,  the  bittern,  etc., 
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as  marking  the  desolation  of  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv.  11). 
'•The  locks  of  the  beloved"  are  compared  to  the 
glossy  blackness  of  the  raven's  plumage  (Cant.  v. 
11).  The  raven's  carnivorous  habits,  and  especially 
his  readiness  to  attack  the  eye,  are  alluded  to  in 
Prov.  XXX.  17. 

The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  differ  materially  from  the 
Hebrew  and  our  Authorized  Version  in  Gen.  viii. 
7,  for  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  "  that  the 
raven  went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  the  ark]  until 
the  waters  «ere  dried  up,"'  in  the  two  old  versions 
named  above,  together  with  the  Syriac,  the  raven 
is  represented  as  "  not  returning  until  the  water 
was  dried  from  off  the  earth."  On  this  sulject 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Houbigant  {Not.  Cril.  i. 
12).  Bochart  {llieroz.  ii.  801),  Rosenmiiller  (Sc/ml. 
in  V.  T.),  Kalisch  {Genesis),  and  Patrick  {Com- 
mentnry),  who  shows  the  manifest  incorrectness  of 
the  LXX.  in  representing  the  raven  as  keeping 
away  from  the  ark  while  the  waters  lasted,  but  as 
returning  to  it  when  they  were  dried  up.  The 
expression  "to  and  fro"  clearly  proves  that  the 
raven  must  have  returned  to  the  ark  at  intervals. 
The  bird  would  doubtless  have  found  food  in  the 
floating  carcasses  of  the  deluge,  but  would  re- 
quire a  more  solid  resting-ground  than  they  could 
afford. 

The  subject  of  Elijah's  sustenance  at  Cherith  by 
means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much  fanci- 
ful speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  the  'orebim  (-'ravens")  were  the  people  of 
Orbo,  a  small  town  near  Cherith ;  this  theory  has 
been  well  answered  by  Reland  {Palwst.  ii.  913). 
Others  have  found  in  the  ravens  merely  merchants; 
while  Michaelis  has  .attempted  to  show  that  Elijah 
merely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests  of  hares  and 
other  game!  Keil  {Comment  in  K.  xvii.)  makes 
the  following  just  observation :  "  The  text  knows 
nothing  of  bird'-catching  and  nest-robbing,  but  ac- 
knowledges the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  creatures, 
who  commanded  the  ravens  to  provide  his  servant 
with  bread  and  flesh."      [Ciikkith,  Amer.  ed.] 

Jewish  and  Arabian  writers  tell  strange  stories 
of  this  bird  and  its  cruelty  to  its  young;  hence, 
say  some,  tlie  Lord's  express  care  for  the  ^ouiig  ra- 
vens, after  they  had  lieeu  driven  out  of  the  nests 
by  the  parent  liirds ;  but  this  belief  in  the  raven's 
want  of  affection  to  its  young  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a  com- 
mon bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  of  flying 
restlessly  aliout  in  constant  search  for  food  to  sat- 
isfy its  voracious  appetite,  may  perhaps  be  traced 
the  reason  for  it.s  being  selected  by  our  Lord  and 
the  inspired  writers  as  the  especial  oliject  of  God's 
providing  care.  The  raven  belongs  to  the  order 
Insessores,  family  Corvidm.  W.  H. 

BA'ZIS  ([Rom.  'Pa(,'ii;  Alex.]  PaCei?:  lin- 
zias).  "  One  of  the  elders  of  .Jerusalem,"  who 
killed  himself  under  peculiarly  terrible  circum- 
stances, that  he  might  not  fall  "  into  the  hands  of 
the  W'icked  "  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-16).  In  dying  he 
is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  faith  in  a  resur- 
rection (ver.  46 )  —  a  belief  elsewhere  characteristic 
of  the  Maccabtean  conflict.     This  act  of  suicide, 


a  1.  rmiD :  (TiSrjpo!,  ^vpov:  novacula,  ferrum  : 
from  iT^^,  "scrape,"  or  "sweep."  Gesenius  con- 
nects it  with  the  root  S^^,  "  to  fear"  {Thes.  p.  819) 

2.   ~l27ri  :   pofic/iata  :  gladius. 


REBEKAH 

which  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  people  (Ewald,  Alterih.  198;  John  viii.  22; 
cornp.  Grot.  De  Jure  Belli,  ii.  xix.  5),  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  It  was 
quoted  by  the  Donatists  as  the  single  fact  in  Scrip- 
ture which  supported  their  f;inatical  contempt  of 
life  (Aug.  Kp.  104,  6).  Augustine  denies  the  fit- 
ness of  the  model,  and  condemns  the  deed  as  that 
of  a  man  "  non  eligendse  mortis  sapiens,  sed  ferendse 
humilitatis  impatiens  "  (Aug.  /.  c. ;  conip.  c.  Gnud. 
i.  36-39).  At  a  later  time  the  favor  with  which 
the  writer  of  2  Mace,  views  the  conduct  of  Razis 
—  a  fact  which  .Augustine  vainly  denies  —  was 
lu'ged  rightly  by  Protestant  writers  as  an  argument 
against  tlie  inspiration  of  the  book.  Indeed,  the 
whole  narrative  breathes  the  spirit  of  pagan  hero- 
ism, or  of  the  later  zealots  (conip.  Jos.  B.  J.  iii. 
7,  iv.  1,  §  10),  and  the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Saul 
offer  no  satisfactory  parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ad 
he).  B.  F.  VV. 

RAZOR."  Besides  other  usages,  the  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  vow- 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  necessity  for 
the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Num.  vi.  9,  18,  viii. 
7;  Lev.  xiv.  8;  Judg.  xiii.  5;  Is.  vii.  20;  Ez.  v.  1; 
Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  were 
probably,  as  in  modern  times,  the  razor,  the  basin, 
the  mirror,  and  perhaps  also  the  scissors,  such  as 
are  described  by  Lucian  {Adv.  Induct,  p.  395,  vol. 
ii.  ed.  Anist. ;  see  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  proce.ss  of 
oriental  shaving,  and  especially  of  the  head,  is  mi- 
nutely described  l>y  Chardin  (  Voy.  iv.  144).  It 
may  be  remarked  that,  like  the  Levites,  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  accustomed  to  shave  their  whcle 
bodies  (Her.  ii.  36,  37).  H.  W.  P. 

REAI'A  (rfST  [ic/wm  Jehornh  sees']  :  'Pvxa' 
Rem).  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Micah,  and  appar- 
ently prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  5).  The  name 
is  identical  with 

REAI'AH  (n^^jn  [as  above]:  'pdSa;  Alex. 
Pei'a:  Rn'in)-  1.  A  descendant  of  Shubal,  the  son 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

2.  ('Poio,  [Vat.  PeTja,]  Ezr. ;  'Paaia,  [Vat. 
FA.  Paea,]  Neh. :  liaaia.)  The  children  of 
Reaiah  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47;  Neh. 
vii.  .50).  The  name  appears  as  AiRUS  in  1  Esdr. 
V.  31. 

*  REAPING.  [Agriculture;  Ruth,  Book 

OF.] 

RE'BA  (273'7!  ifour]:  "Po^6k  in  Num., 
'PojSf  ill  Josh.:  Rebe).  One  of  the  five  kings  of 
the  Midianites  slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  in 
their  avenging  expedition,  when  Balaam  fell  (Num. 
xxxi.  8;  .losh.  xiii.  21).  The  different  equivalents 
for  the  name  in  the  LXX.  of  Numbers  and  Joshua 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  books  were  not  trans- 
lated by  the  same  hand. 

REBECCA  ('P6jS«f/co:  Rebecca).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Rebek.xh  (Rom.  ix.  10  only). 

REBEK'AH  (npin"!,  i.  e.  Ribkah  [coi-d  with 
a  7wose,  then  ensnarer]:  'PePfKKa-  Rebecca), 
daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii.  23)  and  sister  of 
Labau,  married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in  the  relation 


3.  3-3:  Kovpeu's:  tonsor  (2  Savo.  xx.  8).  In  the 
Syriac  Vers,  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  galobo  is  "  a  razor " 
{Ges.  p.  283). 
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of  a  first  cousin  to  lier  father  and  to  Lot.  She  is 
first  presented  to  us  in  the  account  of  the  mission 
of  Eliezer  to  I'adan-aniui  (Gen.  xxiv.),  in  which 
his  interview  with  Kebekah,  lier  consent  and  mar- 
riage, are  rehited.  The  whole  cliapter  has  been 
pointed  out  .as  uniting  most  of  tlie  circumstances 
of  a  pattern-marriage.  The  sanction  of  parents, 
the  guidance  of  God,  tlie  domestic  occupation  of 
Eebelaih,  her  Ijeauty,  courteous  kindness,  willing 
consent  and  modesty,  and  success  in  retainuig  her 
husbimd's  love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  child- 
less: then,  after  the  prayers  of  Is.aac  and  her  jour- 
ney to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  lusau  and  Jacob  were 
born,  and  while  the  younger  was  more  particularly 
the  companion  and  favorite  of  his  mother  (xxv. 
19-28)  the  elder  became  a  grief  of  mind  to  her 
(xxvi.  35).  When  Isaac  was  driven  by  a  famine 
into  the  lawless  country  of  the  I'hilistines,  Rebek- 
ah's  beauty  became,  as  was  ajiprehended,  a  source 
of  danger  to  her  husband.  Uut  Abimelech  was 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor  (xx  )  in  the  case  of  Sarah  would 
not  lead  Isaac  to  expect.  It  was  probably  a  con- 
sideralile  time  afterwardsvvhen  Kebekah  suggested 
the  deceit  that  was  practiced  by  .Facob  on  his  blind 
father.  She  directed  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it 
out,  foresaw  the  probalde  consequence  of  Ksau's 
anger,  and  prevented  it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send 
Jacob  away  to  I'adan-aram  (xxvii. )  to  her  own  kin- 
dred (xxix.  12).  The  Targum  Pseudojon.  states 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8)  that  the  news  of  her  death  was 
brought  to  Jacob  at  Allon-baehuth.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  she  died  during  his  sojourn  in 
Padan-aram ;  for  her  nurse  appears  to  have  left 
Isaac's  dwelling  and  gone  back  to  Padan-aram  be- 
fore that  period  (compare  xxiv.  59  and  xxxv.  8), 
and  Eebekah  is  not  mentioned  when  Jacol)  returns 
to  his  father,  nor  do  we  hear  of  her  burial  till  it 
is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Jacob  on  his  death- 
bed (xlix.  31). 

St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  God  regard- 
ing her  children  before  they  were  born. 

For  comments  on  the  whole  history  of  Rebekah, 
see  Origen,  Houi.  in  Gen.  x.  and  xii. ;  Chr}  sostoni, 
Horn,  ill  Gene&in,  pp.  48-5i.  Rebekah's  inquiry  of 
God,  and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discussed  by 
Deyling,  Obser.  Sac.  i.  12,  p.  53  seq.,  and  in  an 
essay  by  J.  A.  Schmid  in  Nov.  Tlies.  Theol.-Phi- 
hlog.  i.  188.  W.  T.  B. 

*  RECEIPT  OF  CUSTOM  (reAcivtov) 
denotes  not  so  directly  the  act  as  the  place  of  col- 
lecting customs.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  Matthew's  call  (Matt.  ix.  9,  M.ark  ii.  1-i,  and 
Luke  V.  27).  Mattliew  was  a  tax-collector  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  probably  near  Caper- 
naum. The  toll-liouse  may  have  l)een  a  building 
or  a  booth  merely  with  a  seat  and  t.able.  [Pui'.- 
lican;  Taxes.]  M. 

RE'CHAB  (n":"!  =  horseman,  from  rilD"!, 
rdca6,  "  to  ride  ':  'Pr)xa/8-'  Rechnh).  Three  per- 
sons bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T. 

1.  [V.at.  in  ]  Chr.  Prjxa.]  The  Avther  or  an- 
cestor of  Jehonadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  23;  1  Chr.  ii. 
55;-Jer.  xxxv.  G-10),  identified  by  some  writers, 
but  conjecturally  only,  with  Hobab  (Arias  Monta- 
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a  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  m.ay  be  noticed 
that  the  "  shearinf;-house "'  of  2  K.  x.  14  was  proba- 
bly the  known  rendezvous  of  the  iioniad  tribe  of  the 


nus  on  Judg.  i. ;  Sanctius,  quoted  by  Calmet,  Diss, 
stir  les  Kechnbites).      [RiiCHABiTKs.] 

2.  One  of  the  two  "captains  of  bands"  {r)'Yov- 
fjLevoi  aua-Tpe/j./xdrwi',  princijHS  hitronum),  whom 
Ish-bosheth  took  into  his  service,  and  who,  when 
his  cause  was  failing,  conspired  to  murder  him  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2).  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  2,  §  1)  calls  him 
©ivvos.  [Baanaii;  Isw-bosiieth,  vol.  ii.  p. 
11(J8.] 

3.  The  fiither  of  Malchiah,  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 
hacceram  (Neh.  iii.  1-t),  named  as  I'epairing  the 
Dung  Gate  in  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  under 
Nehemiah.  E.  H.  P. 

RE'CHABITES(D^23n  [Im-scmvu]  -.  'Apx" 
aySeiV;  [Alex.]  AAxa^eiJ',  [xo-pa^eiv.  Conip. 
'Pr)Xa/3eiV,  'Prjxa^e'V']  ii<^''fi"bita;).  The  tribe 
thus  named  appears  l)efore  us  in  one  memorable 
scene.  Their  history  before  and  after  it  lies  in 
some  obscurity.  We  are  left  to  search  out  and 
combine  some  scattered  notices,  and  to  get  from 
tbeni  what  light  we  can. 

(1.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  tlie  house  of  Rejhab  is 
identified  with  a  section  of  the  Kenites,  who  came 
into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites  and  retained  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  the  name  of  Hamniath  is 
mentioned  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  tribe. 
[KE^'lTKs:  He:math.]  It  has  been  inferred  from 
tliis  passage  that  the  descendants  of  Rechab  be- 
longed to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  settled  from  the 
first  at  Jabez  in  Judah.  [Jehonadab.]  The 
f:ict,  however,  that  Jehonadab  took  an  active  part 
in  the  revolution  which  placed  Jehu  on  the  tiirone, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  and  his  tribe  belonged  to 
Israel  rather  than  to  Judah,  and  the  late  date  of 
1  (_'hr.,  taken  t0i;;ether  with  other  facts  {infra), 
makes  it  more  probable  that  this  passage  refers  to 
the  locality  occupied  by  the  Rechabites  after  their 
return  from  the  Captivity."  Of  Rechab  himself 
notiiing  is  known.  He  may  have  been  the  father, 
he  may  have  been  the  remote  ancestor  of  Jehona- 
dab. The  meaning  of  the  word  makes  it  probable 
enough  that  it  was  an  epithet  passing  into  a  proper 
name.  It  may  have  pointed,  as  in  the  rol)ber-chief 
of  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  to  a  conspicuous  form  of  the  wild 
Bedouin  life,  and  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider, 
may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason, 
the  companion  and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of 
Israel  who  drives  as  with  the  fury  of  madness  (2 
K.  ix.  20). 

Another  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name  is  ingenious  enough  to  merit  a  disinterment 
from  the  forgotten  learning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Bouldnc  {De  A'cclcs.  ante  Lcr/.  iii.  10)  in- 
fers from  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii.  11,  that  the  two  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  known,  each  of 

them  in  his  time,  as  the  chariot  (3p7?'  Recheb) 
of  Israel,  i.  e.  its  strength  and  protection.  He 
infers  from  this  that  the  special  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  who  followed  them  in  all  their  austerity, 
were  known  as  the  "sons  of  the  chariot,"  B'ne 
Rcccb,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  original 
meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken  as 
a  ])atronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown  Rechab. 
.\t  present,  of  course,  the  different  vowel-points  of 
the  two  words  are  sufficiently  distinctive;  but  the 
strange  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  Judg.  i.  19  {Sri 
'Pxixa^  8i6(7T6iAaTO  avTo7s,  where  the  A.  V.  has 

Kenites,    with     their    flocks    of    sheep.       [SHEARni* 

IIODSE.] 
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"because  they  had  cltnriuts  of  iron  ")  shows  that 
one  word  might  easily  enough  be  taken  for  the 
uther.  Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  name,  and 
the  obvious  probability  of  the  fact,  we  have  the 
statement  {cukal  quun(wn)  of  John  of  Jerusalem 
that  Jehonadab  was  a  disciple  of  Elisha  {De  Jnstit. 
Monncli.  c.  25). 

(II.)  The  jiersonal  history  of  Jehonadab  has 
been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Here  we  have  to  notice 
the  new  character  which  he  impressed  on  the  tribe, 
of  which  he  was  tlie  head.  As  his  name,  his  de- 
scent, and  the  part  which  he  plajed  indicate,  he 
and  his  people  had  all  along  been  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  circumcised,  and  so  within  the  covenant 
of  Abraham,  though  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Israel,  and  probably  therefore  notconsidering  them- 
selves bound  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual.  The 
worship  of  Baal  introduced  by  Jezebel  and  Ahab 
was  accordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them  than  to 
the  Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of  I'lioeni- 
cian  cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  nomadic  life  (Anios  ii.  7,  8,  vi. 
3-6).  *A  protest  vas  needed  against  both  evils, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites 
of  Amos  ii.  11,  it  took  the  form  of  asceticism. 
There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  adiierence  than  ever 
to  the  old  Arab  life.  What  had  been  a  traditional 
habit,  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  command  from  the 
-sheikh  and  prophet  of  the  tribe,  the  destroyer  of 
idolatry,  which  no  one  dared  to  transgress.  They 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow 
seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  their 
days  they  were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering 
that  they  were  strangers  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv. 
6,  7).  This  was  to  be  the  condition  of  their  re- 
taining a  distinct  tribal  existence.  For  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  they  adhered  faithfully  to  this 
rule;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  part  taken  by 
them  in  the  history  of  the  period.  We  may  think 
of  them  as  presenting  the  same  picture  which  other 
tribes,  uniting  the  nomad  life  with  religious  aus- 
terity, have  presented  in  later  periods. 

The  Nabath«aiis,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  (xix.  94)  as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  plant- 
ing fruit  tree,  nor  using  nor  building  house,  and 
enforcing  these  transmitted  customs  under  pain  of 
death,  give  us  one  striking  instance."  Another  is 
found  in  the  prohibition  of  wine  by  Mohammed 
(Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Diss.  §  5).  A  yet  more 
interesting  parallel  is  found  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabys  during  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  Alid-ul-Wahab,  from  whom  the 
sect  takes  its  name,  reproduces  the  old  type  of 
character  in  all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  pro- 
tect his  countrymen  from  the  revolting  vices  of  the 
Turks,  as  Jehonadab  had  been  to  protect  the 
Kenites  from  the  like  vices  of  the  Ph»nicians,  the 
Bedouin  reformer  felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  old   austerity  of  Arab  life.     What  wine  had 


«  The  fact  that  the  Nabathaeans  habitually  drank 
"wild  honey"  (jueAt  a-ypi'oi/)  nii.xed  with  water  (Died. 
Sic.  xix.  94),  and  that  the  Bedouins  as  habitually  still 
make  locusts  an  article  of  food  (Burckhardt,  Bedouins, 
p.  270),  shows  very  strongly  that  the  Baptist's  life  was 
fashioned  after  the  Rechabite  as  well  as  the  Nazarite 
ty  pe. 

^  It  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  few  authori- 
ties agreeing  in  the  general  interpretation  here  given, 
though  differing  as  to  details.  Vatablus  (Cril.  Sar.  in 
loc.)  mentions  a  Jewish  traaition  (R,  Judah,  as  cited 
by  Kimchi ;  comp.  Scaliger,  Eknch.   Trihares.   Strrar. 
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been  to  the  earlier  preacher  of  righteousness,  flie 
outward  sign  and  incentive  of  a  fatal  corruption, 
opium  and  tobacco  were  to  the  later  prophet,  and, 
as  such,  were  rigidly  proscribed.  'J'he  rapidity 
with  which  the  AVahabys  became  a  formidable 
party,  the  Puritans  of  Islam,  presents  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  strong  political  influence  of  Jehona- 
dab in  2  K.  X.  15,  23  (com^,.  Burckhar'.t,  BtdminK 
and  Wahabys,  p.  283,  &c.). 

(III.)  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  B.  c.  607,  drove  the  liechabites  from 
their  tents.  Possibly  some  of  the  previous  periods 
of  danger  may  have  led  to  their  settling  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Judah.  Some  in- 
ferences may  be  safely  drawn  from  the  facts  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  The  names  of  the  Eechabites  show 
that  they  continued  to  be  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 
They  are  already  known  to  the  prophet.  One  of 
them  (ver.  3)  bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid 
Nazarite  life  gained  for  them  admission  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  as- 
signed to  priests  and  Levites,  within  its  precincts. 
They  wei'e  received  by  the  sons  or  followers  of  a  "  ma)i 
of  God,"  a  prophet  or  devotee  of  special  sanctity 
(ver.  4).  Here  they  are  tempted  and  are  proof 
against  the  temptation,  and  their  steadfastness  is 
turned  into  a  reproof  for  the  unfaithfulness  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  [Jekebiiah.]  The  history 
of  this  trial  ends  v\ith  a  special  blessing,  the  full 
import  of  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  not  been 
adequately  apprehended :  '■  Jonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  forever."  (ver.  19).  Whether  we  look  on  this 
as  the  utterance  of  a  true  ])rophet,  or  as  a  vati- 
cinium  ex  eventu,  we  should  hai-dly  expect  at  this 
precise  point  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  those  of 
whom  they  were  spoken,  even  if  the  words  pointed 
only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and  tribe. 
They   have    however,    a    higher   meaning.       The 

words  "to  stand  before  me"   C^D^  /  "l^U)    are 

essentially  liturgical.  The  tribe  of  Levi  is  chosen 
to  "  stand  before  "  the  Lord  (Dent.  x.  8,  xvii.  5,  7). 
In  Gen.  xviii.  22;  Judg.  xx.  28;  Ps.  cxxxiv.  1;  Jer. 
XV.  19,  the  liturgical  meaning  is  equally  prominent 
and  unmistakable  (conip.  Gesen.  Thes.  s  v.;  Gro- 
tius  in  loc).  The  fiict  that  this  meaning  is  given 
("ministering  before  me")  in  the  Targuni  of 
Jonathan,  is  evidence  (1)  as  to  the  received  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase;  (2)  that  this  rendering  did 
not  shock  the  feelings  of  studious  and  devout 
Rabbis  in  our  Lord's  time;  (3)  that  it  was  at 
least  probable  that  there  existed  representatives 
of  the  Rechabites  connected  with  the  Temple  services 
in  the  time  of  Jonathan.  This  then,  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  new  blessing.  The  Rechabites  were 
solemnly  adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  ai>d 
were  recognized  as  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of 
Levi.''     Their  purity,  their  faithfulness,  their  con- 


p.  26)  that  the  daughters  of  the  Rechabites  marrie4 
Levites,  and  that  thus  their  children  came  to  minister 
in  the  Temple.  Clarius  (Ibirl.)  conjectures  that  the 
Rechnhites  themselves  were  chosen  to  sit  in  the  great 
Council.  Sanctius  and  Calmet  suppose  them  to  have 
ministered  in  the  same  way  as  the  Nethinim  (Calmet 
Z)/.".  siir  le.s  Rechab.  in  Com.  vi.  p.  xviii.  1726).  Ser- 
rarius  ( TV/Affre,?.)  identities  them  with  the  Essenes  ; 
Scaliger  (/.  f.)  with  the  Chasidim,  in  whose  name  the 
priests  offered  special  daily  sacrifices,  and  who,  in  this 
way,  were  "  standing  before  the  Lord  "  continually. 
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gecrated  life  gained  for  them,  as  it  gained  for  otiier 
Nazarites,  tliat  honor  (comp.  Phiksts).  In  Lam. 
iv.  7,  we  may  perliaps  trace  a  reference  to  tlie 
Kecliabites,  who  luid  been  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  Nazarite  hfe  in  the  prophet's  time, 
aud  most  the  olyect  of  his  admiration. 

(IV.)  It  remains  for  us  to  see  wliether  there  are 
any  traces  of  tlieir  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or 
later  A'riters.  It  is  believed  tliat  there  are  snch 
traces,  and  that  they  confirm  the  statements  made 
in  the  previous  paragraph. 

(1.)  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  the  Ps. 
Ixxi.  in   the  LXX.  version  {rrS  AaviS,  vlSiv  'Ituj'a- 

5a3j  Ka\  tSiv  irpwraiv  ai'xM'"'^'^^"'''^^''''"'^''''  ^^'~ 
dence,  of  course,  of  a  corresponding  Hebrew  title 
in  the  3d  century  is.  c,  and  indicating  that  the 
"sons  of  Jonadab  "  shared  the  captivity  of  Israel, 
and  took  their  place  among  the  Levite  psalmists 
wlio  gave  expression  to  the  sorrows  of  the  people  " 

(2.)  There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son 
of  Rechali  in  Neli.  iii.  14,  as  cociperathig  with  the 
priests,  Levites  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

(3.)  The  mention  of  the  house  of  Kechab  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  55,  though  not  without  difficulty,  points, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Eechabites    have    become  scribes  (D'^~1S1D, 

Sopheriiii).  They  give  themselves  to  a  calling 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon, 
was  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
Levites.  The  other  names  (Th!Athite.s,  Shi- 
MEATHITES,  and  SucnATHiTES  in  A.  V.)  seem  to 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  The  Vulg.  ren- 
dering, however  (evidence  of  a  traditional  Jewish 
interpretation  in  the  time  of  Jerome)  gives  a  trans- 
lation based  on  etymologies,  more  or  less  accurate, 
of  the  proper  names,  which  strikingly  confirms  the 
view  now  taken.  ,  "  Cognationes  quoque  Scriliarum 
habitantium  in  Jabes,  caiientes  atque  resonantes,  et 
in  tabernaculis  connnorantes.'"  *  Thus  iiiterpreted, 
the  passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward 
form  of  their  old  life  and  its  union  with  their  new 
functions.  It  deserves  notice  also  that  while  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55,  the  Kechabites  and  Netopha- 
thites  are  mentioned  in  close  connection,  the  "sons 
of  the  singers  "  in  Neh.  xii.  28  appear  as  coming  in 
large  numbers  from  the  villages  of  the  same  Ne- 
tophathites.  The  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Kecha- 
bites with  the  descendants  of  David  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1 
shows  also  in  ho^  honorable  an  esteem  they  were 
held  at  the  time  when  that  book  was  compiled. 

(4.)  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James 
the  Just,  given  by  Hegesippus  (Eus.  //.  £.  ii.  23), 
brings  the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once  more  before 
us,  and  in  a  very  strange  connection.  While  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  stoning  him,  "  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rachab,  the  son  of  Ke- 
chabim,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  proph- 
et," cried  out,  protesting  against  the  crime.  IJr. 
Stanley  (Sermons  and  Essays  on  Ike  Apostolic  Aj/e, 
p.  333),  struck  with   the  seeming   anomaly  of  a 
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priest  "  not  only  not  of  Levitical,  but  not  even  of 
Jewish  descent,"  supposes  the  name  to  have  been 
used  loosely  as  indicating  the  abstemious  life  of 
James  and  other  Na-iarites,  and  points  to  the  fiict 
that  Epiphanius  {Hmr.  Ixxviii.  14)  ascribes  to 
Symeon  the  brother  of  James  the  words  which 
Hegesippus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rechabite, 
as  a  proof  that  it  denoted  merely  the  Nazarite 
form  of  life.  Calmet  {Diss,  sur  les  Rechati.  1.  c.) 
supposes  the  man  to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechal)ite 
Nethinim,  whom  the  informant  of  Hegesippus  took, 
in  his  ignorance,  for  a  priest.  The  view  which  has 
been  here  taken  presents,  it  is  believed,  a  more 
satisfactory  solution.  It  was  hardly  possilile  that 
a  writer  like  Hegesippus,  living  at  a  time  when 
the  details  of  the  Temple-services  were  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
RechabLm  unless  there  had  been  a  body  of  men  to 
whom  the  name  was  commonly  applied.  He  u.ses 
it  as  a  man  would  do  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  with- 
out being  struck  by  any  apparent  or  real  anomaly. 
The  Targuni  of  Jonathan  on  Jer.  xxxv.  19  indi- 
cates, as  has  been  noticed,  the  same  fact.  We  may 
accept  Hegesippus  therefore  as  an  additional  witness 
to  the  existence  of  the  Kechabites  as  a  recognized 
body  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple,  partly  descended  from  the 
old  "sons  of  Jonadab,"  partly  recruited  liy  the  in- 
corporation into  their  ranks  of  men  devoting  them- 
selves, as  did  James  and  Symeon,  to  the  same  con- 
secrated life.  The  form  of  austere  holiness  presented 
in  the  life  of  Jonadab,  and  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  his  descendants,  found  their  highest  representa- 
tives in  the  two  Brothers  of  The  Lord. 

(■^  )  Some  later  notices  are  not  without  interest. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century  (Edit. 
Asher,  1840,  i.  112-114),  mentions  that  near  El- 
Jubar  (=;  Pumbenitha)  he  found  Jews  who  were 
named  Kechabites.  They  tilled  the  ground,  kept 
flocks  and  herds,  abstained  from  wine  and  flesh, 
and  gave  tithes  to  teachers  who  devoted  themselves 
to  studying  the  Law,  and  weeping  for  Jerusalem. 
They  were  100,000  in  number,  and  were  governed 
by  a  prince,  Salomon  han-Nasi,  who  traced  his 
genealogy  up  to  the  house  of  David,  and  ruled  over 
the  city  of  Thenia  and  Telmas.  A  later  traveller. 
Dr.  Wolff",  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed 
report.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen  told 
him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 
living  near  Mecca  {Jvvnuil,  182i),  ii.  334).  When 
he  came  near  Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
trilie,  the  Beni-Khabr,  who  identified  themselves 
with  the  sons  of  Jonadab.  With  one  of  them, 
Alousa,  Wolft'  conversed,  and  reports  the  dialogue 
as  follows:  "I  asked  him,  '  Whose  descendants  are 
you?'  Mousa  answered,  'Come,  and  I  will  show 
}ou,'  and  read  from  an  Arabic  Bible  the  words  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  5-11.  He  then  went  on.  'Come,  and 
you  will  find  us  60,000  in  number.  You  see  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  have  been  fulfilled,  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before   me  forever'"    (ibid.  p.   335).     In  a  later 


o  Neither  Bwald  nor  Hengstenberg  nor  De  Wette 
notices  this  inscription.  Ewald,  however,  refers  tlie 
Psalm  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  Hengstenberg, 
who  asserts  its  D.ividic  authorship,  indicates  an  alpha- 
betic relation  between  it  and  Ps.  Ixx.,  which  is  at 
least  presumptive  evidence  of  a  later  origin,  and 
points,  witli  sionie  fair  probability,  to  Jeremiah  as  the 
wiiter.     (Coaip.    Camemations.)     It  is  noticed,  how- 


ever, by  Augustine  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixx.  §  2),  and  is  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 

b  The  etymologies  on  which  this  version  rests  are, 
it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  doubtful.  Scaliger 
{Elench.  Trilicer.  Serrar.  c.  23)  rejects  them  with  scorn. 
Pellican  and  Calmet,  on  the  other  hand,  defend  tlie 
Vulg.  rendering,  and  Gill  (in  loc.)  does  not  dispute  it. 
Most  modern  interpreters  follow  the  A.  V.  in  taking 
the  words  as  proper  names. 
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jounial  (Journ.  183!),  p.  389)  he  mentions  a  sec- 
ond interview  with  ,AIous;i,  describes  them  as  keep- 
ing strictly  to  the  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by  the 
name  of  the  IVnc-Arhab,  and  says  thatB"ne  Israel 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  hve  with  them."       E.  £1.  P. 

RE'CHAH  ("^3"!?  [hinder  _/3nr^,  j-fcess] : 
'Pr)xa/3;  Alex.  Prjc/ja;  [Conip.  'PrjX"]  =  Rtcha). 
In  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  Beth-Kapha,  Pascal),  and  Tehin- 
nali  the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-nahash,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  "men  of  Kechah."  In  the  Tar- 
guni  of  R.  Joseph  they  are  called  '•  the  men  of  the 
e;reat  Sanhedrin,"  the  Targumist  apparently  read- 

ing  nan. 

KECORDEK,n'^3tp),an  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not 
simply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  president 
of  the  privy  council.  The  title  itself  may  perhaps 
have  reference  to  liis  office  as  adviser  of  the  king: 
at  all  events  the  notices  prove  that  he  was  moie 
than  an  annalist,  though  the  superintendence  of  the 
records  was  without  doubt  entrusted  to  him.  [n 
David's  court  the  recorder  appears  among  the  high 
officers  of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  15).  In  Solomon's,  he  is  coupled 
with  the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last, 
probably  as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3).  Un- 
der Hezekiah,  the  recorder,  in  conjunction  with  the 
prefect  of  the  palace  and  the  secretary,  represented 
the  king  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  37):  the  patronymic  of 
the  recorder  at  this  time,  Joah  the  son  of  Asaph, 
makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  Levite.  Under 
Josiah,  the  recorder,  the  secretary,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city  were  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8).  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  high  position  held  by  him.      [Town  Clekk.] 

W.  L.  B. 

*RED.     [Colors,  3.] 

RED-HEIFER.    [Sin-Offering.] 

RED  SEA.     The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Red 

Sea  was  by  the  Israelites  called  '•  the  sea  "   (SVl, 

Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28:  xv.  1,  4,  8,  10,  19;  Josh. 

xxiv.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  passages) ;  and  specially 

"the  sea  of  suph  "  (?|^D"Q%  Ex.  x.  19,  xiii.  18, 
XV.  4,  22,  xxiii.  31;  Num.  xiv.  25,  xxi.  4,  xxxiii. 
10,  11;  Deut.  i.  40,  xi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  iv.  23, 
xxiv.  6;  Judg.  xi.  16;  1  K.  ix.  26;  Neh.  ix.  9;  Ps. 
cvi.   7,  9,22,  cxxxvi.   13,  15;   Jer.  xlix.  21).     It 

is  also  perhaps  written  MC-^D  (ZtodjS,  LXX.)  in 
Num.  xxi.  14,  rendered  "Red  Sea  "  in  .\.  V.;  and 
in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i.  1,  >^^0,  without  D\ 
The    LXX.  always   render  it  r;   ipvQpa  OaXaaaa 


a  A  paper  "  On  Recent  Notices  of  the  Rechabites," 
by  Signer  Pierotti,  has  been  read,  since  the  above  was 
in  type,  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  British  .Asso- 
ciation (October,  1S02).  He  met  with  a  tribe  calling 
themselves  by  that  name  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about 
two  miles  S.  E.  from  it.  They  had  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  said  their  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi. 
They  told  him  precisely  the  same  stories  as  had  been 
told  to  Woia'  thirty  years  before. 

h  Or,  as  some  Arab  authors  say,  the  sea  is  so  named 
from  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh's  host ;  Kulzum  being  a 


with  this  signification  :    or,  ac- 


derivative  of   p»'»_Xj> 

cording  to  others,  from  its  being  hemmed  in  by  moun- 
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(except  in  Judg.  xi.  16,  where  ^"O,  2!<^,  «  pre- 
served). So  too  in  N.  T.  (Acts  vii.  30;  Heb.  xi. 
29);  and  tiiis  name  is  found  in  1  Mace.  iv.  9.  By 
the  classical  geographers  this  appellation,  like  its 
Latin  equivalent  Mare  Ruhrum  or  M.  £rytl/ r<evm, 
was  extended  to  all  the  seas  wasning  the  shores  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  even  the  Indian  Oc^an: 
the  Red  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  6  'Apa)3ios 
KoKirus,  or  'Apa^tKhs  k.,  or  Sinus  Ani/jicus,  and 
its  eastern  I)ranch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh, 
AlXav'iTris,  'EAafiTTjy,  'EAoriTiK^s  KdXiros,  Sinus 
A^limites,  or  ^^  yEliiniticvs.  The  Gulf  of  Suez 
was  specially  the  Heroiipolite  Gulf,  'H/i'-'ottoAitt/s 
kSKitos,  Sinus  HeruopoUles,  or  »S.  Ih'yoopolilicus. 
-Among  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Red  Sea  has 
ibr  many  centuries  lost  its  old  names:  it  is  wow 
called  generally  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mediae- 
val times,  Bahr  El-Kulzum,  "the  sea  of  E!-Knl- 
zum,"  after  the  ancient  Clysma,  "the  sea  beach," 
the  site  of  which  is  near,  or  at,  the  modern  Sues.'' 
[n  the  Kur-an,  part  of  its  old  name  is  preserved,  the 
rare  Arabic  word  ymnin  being  used  in  the  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  also  foot-note 
to  p.  1012, 2??yV((,  and  El-Beydawee's  Comment,  (.m 
the  Kur-dn,  vii.  132,  p.  341;  and  xx.  81,  p.  602).c 

Of  the  names  of  this  sea   (1.)    C'  (Syr.  •v-^^ 

and     )'^^p-'  —  the    latter    generally    "a   lake;" 

Hierog.    YUMA;    Copt.  JO  JUL  5      Arabic,    ^^)  u 

signifies  '.' the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bahr  is  so  ap- 
plied) in  Nah.  iii.  8,  "Art  thou  better  than  popu- 
lous No,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers  (yedrim), 
[that  had]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  ram- 
part [was]  the  sea  {yam),  and  her  wall  was  from 
the  sea  (yam)  ?  " 

(2.)  ?1-1D"D^;  in  the  Coptic  version,  cbJOJUL 
ilCU<J.pj.  The  meaning  of  suph,  and  the 
reason  of  its  being  applied  to  the  sea,  have  given 
rise  to  nmch  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  ren- 
ders it  rush,  reed,  sea-weed.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T.  almost  always  in  connection  with  the  sea 
of  the  Exodus.     It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of 

the  exposure  of  Moses  in  the  "1S"^  (yeai-);  for  he 
was  laid  in  suph,  on  the  brink  of  the  year  (Ex.  ii. 
3),  where  (in  the  siiph)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (5);  and  in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  (Is. 
xix.),  with  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  Egypt: 
"  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea  (yfhn),  and 
the  river  (nahar)  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up. 
And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  (nahar,  constr.  pi.) 
far  away ;   [and]  the  brooks  (year)   of  defense  (or 

tains,  from  the  same  root  (El-Makreezee's  KIdtat,  descr. 
of  the  Sea  of  El-Kulzum). 

c  Its  general  name  is  "  the  Sea  of  El-Kulzum  ;  "  but 
in  different  parts  it  is  also  called  after  the  nearest  coast, 
as  "the  sea  of  the  Hijaz,"  etc.  (Yakoot,  in 'the 
Moajani). 

d  Yamm  signifies  a  bahr  of  which  the  bottom  is  not 
reached.     Bohr  applies  to  a  "sea"  or  a  "great  river  "' 

c  Gesenius  adds  Is.  xix.  5,  quoted  below  :  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  Nile  (except 
from  preconceived  notions),  instead  of  the  ancient  ex- 
tension of  the  Red  Sea.  He  allows  the  "  tongue  of 
the  Egyptian  sea  (.'/am)"  in  Is.  xi.  15,  where  the  rivet 
[Nile]  is  nahar. 
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of  Egypt?)  shall  be  emptied  iuid  dried  up:  the 
reeds  and  flags  (si'ipli)  shall  witiier.  Tlie  paper 
reeds"  by  the  brouks  (yeor),  hy  the  mouth  of  tlie 
brooks  (//(.'('/■),  and  evervthin;^  sown  by  the  brooks 
(yeor),  shall  witiier,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no 
[more],  'i'lie  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they 
that  cast  angle  into  tlie  brooks  (yeor)  sliall  lament, 
and  they  that  spre:id  nets  upon  the  waters  sliall 
languisii.  Moreover  tliey  that  work  in  fine  flax, 
and  tliey  tli:it  weave  net  works  (white  linen?)  shall 
be  confounded.  And  they  sliall  lie  liroken  in  the 
purposes  thereof,  all  that  makes  sluices  [andj  ponds 
for  fish  "  (xix.  5-10).  i<iiph  only  occurs  in  one 
place  besides  tliose  already  referred  to:  in  Jon.  ii. 
5,  it  is  written,  '•  The  waters  compassed  me  about, 
[even]  to  tlie  soul;  the  depth  closed  nie  round 
about,  the  weeds  [si'ipli )  were  wrapped  about  my 
head."  With  this  simple  exception,  which  shows 
that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, sujtli  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Ked  Sea,  or 
in  the  yeor,  and  this  yeur  in  I'^x.  ii.  was  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.  What  ye'>r  signifies  here,  in  Is.  xix  , 
and  generally,  we  shall  examine  presently.  But 
first  of  suph. 

The  signification  of  ^-^^j  st'iph,  must  be  gath- 
ered from  the  forei:;oing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the 
word,  with  this  signification  (which  commonly  is 
"wool"),  is  found  only  in  one  passage  in  a  rare 
lexicon  (the  Mohknm  MS.).  The  author  says, 
"  Soof-el-b'ihr  (the  soof  o(  the  sea)  is  like  the  wool 
of  sheep.  And  the  .■Irabs  have  a  proverb :  '  I  will 
come  to  thee  when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the  sooj','  " 

i.  e.  never.  The  ?1^D  of  the  D^,  it  seems  quite 
certain,  is  a  sea-weed  resemhUiKj  wool.  Such  sea- 
weed is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the 

Red  Sea.  Fiirst  saj's,  s.  v.  '^^O,  "  Ab  ^thiopi- 
bu9  herba  qusedam  suplio  appellabatur,  quse  in  pro- 
fnndo  maris  rubri  crescit,  qute  rubra  est,  rubrum- 
qne  colorein  continet,  pannis  tingendis  inservientem, 
teste  Hieronynio  de  qualitate  maris  rubri  "  (p.  47, 
&c.).  Diodorus  (iii.  ch.  19),  .Vrteniidorus  (ap. 
Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Agatharchides  (ed.  IMiiUer,  p. 
136-37),  speak  of  the  weed  of  the  Arabian  (ailf. 
Ehrenberg  (in  Winer)  enumerates  Fucus  Ia1ifoliu.-f 
on  the  shores  of  this  sea,  and  at  Suez  Fucus  crisjnis, 
F.  trinoHs,  F.  turbinatns,  F.  papiUusus,  F.  dltplin- 
nus,  <'/c.,and  the  specially  jvrfweed  Trichodesmiuin 
crythrauin.  The  Coptic  version  renders  suph  \>y 
shavi  (see  above),  supposed  to  be  the  hieroglyphic 
"  SHER  "  (sea?).  If  this  l)e  the  same  as  the  sm-i 
of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph),  we  must  conclude 
that  shnri,  like  si'iph,  was  both  marine  and  fluvial. 
The  passage  iu  Jonah  proves  it  to  he  a  marine  prod- 
uct; and  that  it  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  the 
numerous  passages  in  which  that  sea  is  called  the 
sea  of  Si'tph  leave  no  doubt. 

But  P)^D  may  have  been  also  ajiplied  to  any 
substance  resembling  wool,  produced  by  a  fiurial 
rush,  such  as  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synec- 
doche to   such    rush  itself.       Golius    says,    s.    v. 


a  Heb.   D'^^,  rendered  by  the   LXX.  axi,  ax^i, 

the  Greek  being  derived  from  J^HS  :  an  Egyptian  word 
denoting  "  marsh-gra3.«,  retds,  bulruslies,  and  any  ver- 
dure growing  in  a  mar.'fh.'-      Gesenius  renders  mi7 

T 

pL   imil?,   "a  naked  or   bare   place,  i.  e.  destitute 
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i^i^yi,  on   the  authority  of  Ibn-ilaaroof  (after 


explaining  ^0«J  by  "papyrus  herba"),  » ITinc 

^ i> waJ f .jvisJ'    [the    cotton   of   the   papyrus] 

gossippium  papyri,  quod  kims  simile  ex  thyrso  col- 
ligitur,  et  pennixtum  calci  efiicit  tenacissimum 
Ci«meiiti  genus."  This  is  curious;  and  it  may  also 
be  observed  that  the  papyrus,  which  included  more 
than  one  kind  of  cyperns,  grew  in  tlie  marshes,  and 
in  lands  on  which  about  two  feet  iu  depth  of  the 
waters  of  the  inundation  remained  (Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  61,  1-49,  citing  I'liiiy,  xiii. 
11;  Stral).  xvii.  550);  and  that  this  is  agreeable  ti- 
the position  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  with 
its  canals  and  channels  for  irrigation  (ytorhn  ?) 
connecting  it  with  the  Nile  and  with  Lake  Mareotis; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  in  this  and  other  similar 
districts,  the  papyrus  was  cultivated  in  the  yeiirhn  : 
the  marshes  of  Egypt  are  now  in  the  north  of  the 
Delta  and  are  salt  lands.  —  .\s  a  fluvial  rush,  siiph 
would  be  found  iu  marsh-lands  as  well  as  streams, 
and  in  brackish  water  as  well  as  in  sweet.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  low  marshy  place  near  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  to  this  day  called 
Ghuweybet  el-Boos,  "  the  bed  of  reeds,"  and  another 
place  near  Suez  has  the  same  name;  traces  perhaps 
of  the  great  fields  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  papyrus, 
which  flourished  here  of  old.  See  also  Pi-hahi- 
KOTii,  "  the  place  where  sedge  grows  "  (  ?).  Fres- 
nel  {Dissertation  sur  le  schari  des  Eyyptlens  el 
le  soiif  des  Hebrenx,  J  own.  Asiat.  4e  serie,  xi.  pp. 
274,  Ac.)  enumerates  some  of  the  reeds  found  in 
Egypt.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  identifying 
any  one  of  these  with  siipli.  Fresnel,  in  this  cu- 
rious paper,  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Coptic 
"  shari  "  (in  the  yam  shari)  was  the  Arundo 
yEi/yp  iaca  of  Destbntaines  (in  modern  Arabic 
boos  Fdrisee,  or  Persian  cane) :  but  there  appear  to 
be  no  special  grounds  for  selecting  this  \'ariety  for 
identification  with  the  fluvial  shari;  and  we  must 
entirely  dissent  fi-om  his  suggestion  that  the  shari 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and  not  sea-weed : 
apart  from  the  evidence  which  controverts  his  ar 
guments,  they  are  in  themselves  quite  inconclusive. 
Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson's  catalogue  of  reeds,  etc., 
is  fuller  than  Fresnel's,  and  he  suggests  the  Cyprus 
Dives  or  fasti  i/i  it  us  (Arabic,  Dees)  to  be  the  sari 
of  Pliny.  The  latter  says,  "  Fructicosi  est  genus 
sari,  circa  Nilum  nascens,  duorum  fere  cubitorum 
altitudine,  pollicari  crassitudine,  coma  papyri,  sini- 
ileque  manditur  modo  "  (H.  N.  xiii.  23;  see  also 
Theophr.  iv.  9). 

The  occurrence  of  siiph  in  the  yeor  (Ex.  ii.,  Isa. 
xix.)  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Ex.  ii.),  brings  us  to 
a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  which 
in  other  respects  is  closely  connected  with  tlie  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

(3.)  -IS':  (Hierog.  ATUR,  AUR;  Copt.eiepO, 

of  trees ;  here  used  of  the  grassy  places 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  :  "  but  this  is  unsatLsfactory. 
Bootbrovd  says,  "  Our  translators,  after  others,  sup- 
posed this  word  to  signify  the  papyrus  ;  but  without 
any  just  authority.  Kimchi  explain.',  '  Aroth  eat 
noinen  appellativum  olerum  et  herbarum  virentium.' 
Ilenoe  we  may  render.  '  The  marchy  [sic]  medows  [sic] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,'  "  etc. 
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S<J,pO,     S^piJtJ,    Memphitic  dialect,  JCpO, 

Sahidic)  signifies  "  a  river."  It  seems  to  apply  to 
"a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  also  to  '•  an  arm 
of  tlie  sea;  "  and  perhaps  to  >'  a  sea  "  absolutel.y; 
like  the  Arabic  balir.  (icsenius  says  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively used  of  tlie  Nile ;  but  tlie  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  do  not  necessaril}'  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
By  far  the  greater  number  refer  to  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt:  these  are  Gen.  xli.  1,  2.  3,  17,  18,  Pha- 
raoh's dream:  Ex.  i.  22,  the  exposuie  of  the  male 
children;  Ex.  ii.  3,  5.  the  exposure  of  Moses;  Ex. 
vii.  15  ft'.,  and  xvii.  5,  !Moses  before  Pharaoh  and 
the  plague  of  blood ;  and  Ex.  viii.  5,  7,  the  phigue 
of  frogs.  The  next  most  important  instance  is  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  already  quoted  in  full.  Then, 
that  of  Amos  (viii.  8,  comp.  ix.  5),  where  tlie  land 
shall  rise  up  wholly  as  a  flood  (//cor);  and  shall  be 
cast  out  and  drowned  as  [by]  the  flood  {ytvr)  of 
Egypt.  The  great  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  against 
Pharaoh  and  against  all  Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  is 
"  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his 

rivers  (V^l'S"".)  which  hath  said.  My  river  C'~1S^) 
is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself" 
(xxix.  3),  uses  the  pi.  throughout,  with  the  aliove 
exception  and  verse  9,  "  because  he  hath  said.  The 

river  ("1S^)  [is]  mine,  and  I  have  made  it."  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  said 
of  the  Nile  that  he  had  made  it,  and  the  passage 
seems  to  refer  to  a  great  canal.  As  Ezekiel  was 
contemporary  with  Pharaoh  Neeho,  may  he  not 
here  have  referred  to  the  reexcavation  of  the  canal 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  that  Pharaoh  ?  That  canal  may 
havp  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
Pharaoh,  just  as  the  same  canal  when  reexcavated 
for  the  last  time  was  "  the  canal  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Eaithful,"  and  continued  to  be  so  called. 
Yeor  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8,  in  the 
prophecy  against  Necho;  in  Isa.  xxiii.  10,  where  its 
application  is  doubtful;  and  in  Dan.  xii.  5,  6,  where 
it  is  held  to  be  the  Euphrates,  but  may  be  the  great 
canal  of  Babylon.  'I'lie  pi.  yeorim,  seems  to  be 
often  used  interchan2;eatily  with  yeor  (as  in  Ez. 
xxix.,  and  Nah.  iii.  8);  it  is  used  for  "rivers,"  or 
"  channels  of  water;  "  and,  while  it  is  not  restricted 
to  Egypt,  especially  of  those  of  the  Nile. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passacjes  in  which 
it  occurs  there  appears  to  be  no  conclusive  reason 
for  supposing  that  year  applies  generally,  if  ever,  to 
the  Nile.  In  the  passages  relating  to  the  exposure 
of  i\Ioses  it  appears  to  apply  to  the  ancient  exten- 
sion of  the  Red  Sea  towards  Tanis  (Zo.\n,  .\varis), 
or  to  the  ancient  canal  (see  below)  through  which 
the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the  "  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  Sea."  The  water  was  potable  (Ex.  vii. 
18),  but  so  is  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Feiyoom  to 
its  own  fishermen,  though  generally  very  brackish : 
and  the  canal  must  have  received  water  from  the 
Nile  during  every  inundation,  and  then  must  have 
been  sweet.  During  the  height  of  the  inundation, 
the  sweet  water  would  flow  into  the  Red  Sea.  The 
passage  of  the  canal  was  regulated  by  sluices,  which 


a  The  Mohammedan  account  of  the  exposure  of 
Moses  is  curious.  Moses,  we  read,  was  laid  in  the 
yamm  (which  is  explained  to  be  the  Nile,  though  that 
river  is  not  elsewhere  so  called),  and  the  ark  was  car- 
ried by  the  current  along  a  canal  or  small  river  (iinhr) 
to  a  lake,  at  the  further  end  of  which  was  Pharaoh's 
pavilion  (El-Beydawee's  Chmment.  on  the  Kur-dti,  xx. 
39,  p.  595,  and  Ez  Zamakhsheree's  Comment..,  entitled 
the  Keshaf).     While  we  place  no  dependence  on  Mo- 
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excluded  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  sweeterirfd 
by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt  lakes.  Strabo 
(xvii.  1,  §  25)  says  that  they  were  thus  rendered 
sweet,  and  in  his  time  contained  good  fish  and 
abounded  with  water  fowl:  the  position  of  these 
lakes  is  more  conveniently  discussed  in  another  part 
of  this  article,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Moses  was  of  a  dynasty  residing  at  Tanis, 
and  that  the  extension  of  the  Red  Sea,  "the  tongue 
of  the  Egyptian  Sea,"  stretched  in  ancient  times 
into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  about  50 
miles  north  of  its  jjresent  head,  and  half-way  to- 
wards Tanis.  There  is  aliundant  proof  of  the  former 
cultivation  of  this  country,  which  must  have  been 
effected  by  the  canal  from  the  Nile  just  mentioned, 
and  by  numerous  canals  and  channels  for  iiriga^ 
tion,  the  yeorini,  so  often  mentioned  with  the  year. 
There  appears  to  be  no  ditticulty  in  Isa.  xix.  6 
(comp.  xi.  15),  for,  if  the  Red  Sea  became  closed 
at  Suez  or  thereabout,  the  siiji/i  left  on  the 
beaches  of  the  yeor  must  have  dried  up  and 
rotted.  The  ancient  beaches  in  the  tract  here 
spoken  of,  which  demonstrate  successive  elevations, 
are  well  known." 

(■I)  'H  ipvdpa  Qa\a<r(ra-  The  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation has  been  the  source  of  more  speculation 
even  than  the  obscure  siiph  ;  for  it  lies  more  within 
the  range  of  general  scholarship.  The  theories 
advanced  to  account  for  it  have  been  often  puerile, 
and  generally  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  au- 
thors may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The  first 
have  ascribed  it  to  some  natural  phenomenon ;  such 
as  the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  coast,  looking  as  if  they  were 
sprinkled  with  Ilavannah  or  Brazil  snuft"  or  brick- 
dust  (liruce),  or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii.  78-84);  the 
red  color  of  the  water  sometimes  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  zoophytes  (Salt;  Ehrenberg);  the  red  coral 
of  the  sea ;  the-  red  sea-weed ;  and  the  red  storks 
that  have  been  seen  in  great  numbers,  etc.  Re- 
land  {De  Mart  liiihro,  Diss.  Miscell.  i.  59-117) 
argues  that  the  epithet  red  was  applied  to  tliis  and 
the  neighlioring  seas  on  account  of  their  tropical 
heat;  as  indeed  was  said  by  Artemidorus  (ap. 
Strabo,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the  sea  was  called  red  be- 
cause of  the  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  second  have 
endeavored  to  find  an  etymological  derivation..  Of 
these  the  earliest  (European)  writers  proposed  a 
derivation  from  Edom,  "  red,"  by  the  Greeks  trans- 
lated literally.  Among  them  were  N.  Fuller  {Mis- 
cell.  Sricr.  iv.  c.  20);  before  him,  Scaliger,  in  his 
notes  to -Festus;  voce  yEgyptinos,  ed.  1574;  and 
still  earlier  Genebrard,  Cumment.  ad  Fs.  106; 
Bochart  (Flialef/,  iv.  c.  34)  adopted  this  theory  (see 
Reland,  IJiss.  Miscell.  i.  85,  ed.  1700).  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its 
name  from  a  great  king,  I'>ythras,  who  reigned  in 
the  adj.acent  country  (Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  20;  Pliny, 
H.  N.  vi.  cap.  23,  §  28;  Agatharch.  i.  §  5;  Phil- 
ostr.  iii.  15,  and  others  ):*"  the  stories  that  have 
come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of  the  tra- 

hammedan  relations  of  Biblical  events,  there  may  be 
here  a  glimmer  of  truth. 

b  Reland  (Diss.  Mi.-<ceU.  i.  87,  &c.)  is  pleasantly  se- 
vere on  the  story  of  king  Erythras  ;  but,  with  all  his 
rare  learning,  he  was  ignorant  of  Arab  history,  which 
is  here  of  the  utmost  value,  and  of  the  various  proofs 
of  a  connection  between  this  Erythras  and  Himyer, 
and  the  Phoenicians  in  language,  ra<'e,  and  religion. 
Besides,  Reland  had  a  theory  of  his  own  to  support. 
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dition  that  Himyer  was  the  naine  of  apparently  the 
chief  family  of  Araliia  Felix,  the  great  South-Ara- 
bian kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites,  and  Honier- 
itae.  Himyer  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
"ahmar,"  red  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of 
the  red  color  of  his  clothing,  Kn-Nuwcyi-te  in 
Ciiusiiin,  i.  54):  "  aafar  "  also  signifies  "red,"'  and 
is  tlie  root  of  the  names  of  several  places  in  the 
peninsula  so  called  on  account  of  their  redness  (see 
^f(n•dsi(/,  263,  (fcc);  this  may  point  to  Ophir: 
(poivt^  is  red.  and  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89).  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  on  these  etymological  grounds,"  the  connec- 
tion between  the  I'hojnicians  and  the  Himyerites, 
or  that  in  this  is  tlie  true  origin  of  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of 
the  question  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
strengthened.  The  South-Arabian  kingdom  was  a 
Joktanite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  Cush- 
ite.  This  admixture  of  races  produced  two  results 
(as  in  the  somewhat  similar  cases  of  Egy])t,  As- 
syria, etc.):  a  genius  for  massive  architecture,  and 
rare  seafaring  ability.  The  Southern-.-Vrabians  car- 
ried on  all  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Arabia,  with  India,  until  shortly  bel'ore  our  own 
era.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  Phoenician 
characteristic,  nor  on  that  which  made  Solomon 
dall  for  the  assistance  of  Hiram  to  build  the  Tem- 
ple of  .Jerusalem.  The  Philistine,  and  early  Cretan 
and  Carian,  colonists  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  South-Arabian  race.  If  the  Assyrian  school 
would  trace  the  Phoenicians  to  a  Chaldsean  or  an 
Assyrian  origin,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  Cush- 
ites,  whence  came  Nimrod,  passed  along  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  that  Berosus  (in  Cory,  2d  ed. 
p.  60)  tells  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chal- 
dsea  before  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  pre- 
served by  the  Arabian  historians  (El-iles'oodee, 
Golden  Mendoirs,  JIS.).  The  Red  Sea,  therefore, 
was  most  probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.  It 
adds  a  link  to  the  curious  chain  of  emigration  of 
the  Phcenicians  from  the  Yemen  to  Syria,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon,  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  the  African  coasts  of  that  sea,  and 
to  Spain  and  the  far-distant  northerly  ports  of  their 
commerce;  as  distant,  and  across  oceans  as  terrible, 
as  those  reached  by  their  Ilimyerite  brethren  in  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  Seas. 

Ancient  Limits.  — The  most  important  change  in 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying  up  of  its  northern 
extremity,  "the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea.''  The 
land  about  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and  that 
near  the  Mediterranean  become  depressed.  The 
head  of  the  gulf  has  conse(iueiitly  retired  gradually 
since  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled :  "  And  the  Lord  shall  ut- 
terly destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  "  (xi. 
15);  "the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea"  (xix.  5): 
the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  50  miles  from  its  .•mcient  head,  and 
a  cultivated  and  well-peopled  province  has  been 
changed  into  a  desolate  wilderness.  An  ancient 
canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the 'Red 
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Sea,  flowing  through  the  Wadi-t-TumeyJdt  and  ir- 
rigating with  its  system  of  water-channels  a  large 
extent  of  country ;  it  also  provided  a  means  for  con- 
veying all  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  once  so 
important,  liy  water  to  the  Nile,  avoiding  the  risk* 
of  the  desert  journey,  and  securing  water-carriage 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  dry- 
ing up  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  neglect  and  ruin  of 
this  canal. 

The  coimtry,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh  land,  now 
called  the  "  Bitter  Lakes  '"  (not  those  of  Strabo). 
.Vt  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt  waste  is  a 
small  lake  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Heroopoli.s 
(the  city  after  which  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  called 
the  Heroipolite  Gulf):  the  lake  is  now  Birket  et- 
Tiinsd/i,  "the  lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
canal  that  connected  this  with  the  Nile  was  of 
Pharaonic  origin.*  It  was  anciently  known  as  the 
"Eossa  Regum,"  and  the  "canal  of  Hero."  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  and  Stralio,  state  that  (up  to  their  time) 
it  reached  only  to  the  bitter  springs  (which  appear 
to  be  not  the  present  bitter  lakes,  but  lakes  west  of 
Hero(_:polis),  the  extension  being  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  sui)posed  greater  height  of  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  Herod,  (ii.  cap.  158) 
it  left  the  Nile  (the  Tanitic  branch,  now  the  canal 
of  El-Mu'izz)  at  Bubastis  (Pi-beseth),  and  a  canal 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighborhood,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ancient  channel.  The  canal  was 
lour  days'  voyage  in  length,  and  sufficiently  broad 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  ii.  158; 
or  100  culiits,  Strab.  xvii.  L  §  20;  and  100  feet, 
Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §  33).  The  time  at  which  the 
canal  was  extended,  after  the  drying  up  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  to  the  ()resent  head  is  uncertain,  but 
it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest.  Traces  of  the  ancient  chan- 
nel throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity  of 
Buljastis,  exist  at  intervals  in  the  present  day 
{Descr.  de  l'E(jypte,  E.  M.  xi.  37-381,  and  v.  135- 
158,  8vo  ed.).  The  Amnis  Tr<ijnnus  (Tpaiavhs 
TTOT.  pt.  iv.  5,  §  54),  now  the  canal  of  Cairo,  was 
probably  of  Pharaonic  origin ;  it  was  at  ai'.y  rate 
repaired  by  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
ancient  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroopolis.  At  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  this 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reopened  by  'Anir 
by  command  of  'Omar,  alter  whom  it  was  called 
the  "  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful."  Coun- 
try-boats sailed  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red 
Sea  to  Yembo'  — see  "  Shems  ed-Heen  "  in  Descr. 
de  I'Eijypte,  8vo  ed.  xi.  359),  and  the  water  of  the 
Nile  ran  into  the  sea  at  El-Ktdziim ;  but  the  for- 
mer conniierce  of  1-gypt  >vas  not  in  any  degree  re- 
stored ;  the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intention  of 
securing  supplies  of  grain  from  I'gypt  in  case  of 
famine  in  Arabia;  a  feeble  intercourse  with  the 
newly-important  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims,  was  its  principal  use. 


a  If  we  concede  the  derivation,  it  cannot  be  held 
that  the  Greeks  mistranslated  the  name  of  Uim\  er. 
(See  Reland.  Diss.  Misrell.  i.  101.)  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  Arabs  often  call  themselves  "  the  red 
men,''  as  distinguished  fmm  the  black  or  negro,  and 
the  yellow  or  Turanian,  races  ;  though  they  call  them- 
selves "  the  black,"'  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
aorthem  races,  whom  they  term  "  the  red  ;  "  as  this 


epithet  is  used  by  them,  when  thus  applied,  as  mean- 
ing both  "  red  "  and  "  white." 

b  Commenced  by  Sesostris  (Aristot.  Metf.or.  i.  14 ; 
Strab.  i.  and  xvii. ;  Plin.  Hht.  Nat.  vi.  29  ;  Herod,  ii. 
158  ;  Diod.  i.  33)  or  by  Necho  II.,  most  probably  the 
former;  continued  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  Ptol. 
Philadelphus.     .See  Encyr.  Brit.  art.  "  Egypt.'' 
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In  A.  n.  105,  El-Mansoor  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up 
(the  Kliltnt,  Descr.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut 
off  supplies  to  the  Shija'ee  heretics  in  El-Medee- 
tieh.  Now  it  does  not  flow  many  miles  beyond 
Cairo,  l)ut  its  channel  is  easily  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is 
a  plain  of  heavy  sand,  merging  into  marsh-land 
near  the  JMediterraiiean  coast,  and  extending  to 
Palestine.  We  learn  from  El-Makreezee  that  a 
tradition  existed  of  this  plain  having  been  formerly 
well  cultivated  with  saffron,  safflower,  and  sugar- 
cane, and  peopled  throughout,  from  the  frontier- 
town  of  Kl-Areesih  to  El-' Abhdsi-h  in  WdiU-t-Tu- 
meyldl  (see  Exodus,  the,  Mip;  The  KhiUd,  s.  v. 
Jifdr;  comp.  Mardsid,  ih.).  Doubtless  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  gulf  with  its  canal  in  the  south,  and 
the  depression  of  the  land  in  the  north,  have  con- 
verted this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition, 
though  we  cannot  extend  this  fertility  as  far  as  El- 
'Areesh)  notoriously  fertile  tract  into  a  proverbially 
sandy  and  parched  desert.  This  region,  including 
Wddi-t-Tumeyldt,  was  probably  the  frontier  land 
occupied  in  part  by  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the 
incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert; 
and  the  yti'r^  as  we  have  given  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving, in  this  api)lication,  was  apparently  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  Kulf  or  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea, 
with  its  yeCirwi  or  water-chainiels,  on  which  Goshen 
and  much  of  the  plain  north  of  it  depended  for  their 
fertility. 

Physical  Description.— ln*e\iveme  length,  the 
Ked  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Bdb  el- 
Mmdeb  (or  rather  Rds  Bdb  d-Mendeb)  in  lat. 
12°  40/  N.,  to  the  modern  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  lat.  30'  N.  Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated 
roughly  at  about  200  geographical  miles;  this  is 
about  lat.  10°  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 
here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions, 
groups  of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  out  into  the 
sea,  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  50  miles  from  the  African  coast.  From 
shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Eds  Bends 
lat.  24°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  lids  Bercedee 
opposite,  a  little  north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  El- 
Medetneh  and  thence  northwards  to  Rds  Mo- 
hammnd  («.  e.  exclusive  of  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
the  'Akabeh),  the  sea  maintains  about  the  same 
average  width  of  100  geographical  miles.  South- 
wai-ds  from  lids  Bends,  it  opens  out  in  a  broad 
reach ;  contracts  again  to  nearly  the  aliove  narrow- 
ness at  Jeddtih  (correctly  Jwldah),  lat.  21°  30', 
the  port  of  ]\fehkeh  ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme 
width  south  of  the  last-named  port. 

At  Rds  Mohammed,  the  Ked  Sea  is  split  bj'  the 
gigantic  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
westernmost,  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130 
geographical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  about  18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
miles:  the  easterimiost,  or  Gulf  of  El-  Akabeh,  is 
only  about  90  miles  lonix,  from  the  Straits  of 
Tirdn,  to  the  'Akabeh  [Elath],  and  of  propor- 
tionate narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Ked 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  near  the  shores,  is  very 
difficult  from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral  reefs, 
rocks,  and  small  islands  which  render  the  channel 
intricate,  and  cause  strong  currents,  often  of  un- 
known force  and  direction;  but  in  mid-channel, 
exclusive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a 
width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Daxlalus  reef 
(VVellsted,  ii.  300).  —  The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
ings is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones,  from  Suez 
as  far  as  Juddah ;  and  thence  to  the  Straits  it  is 
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commonly  mud.  The  deepest  sounding  in  the 
excellent  Admiralty  chart  is  1054  fathoms,  in  lat. 
22°  30'. 

Journeying  southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  is 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [SinaiJ  :  on  the  right,  is  the 
desert  coar,t  of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the 
cliffs  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  landwards  in  a 
great  rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat.  28°  4' 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at  in- 
tervals above  the  limestone,  generally  aViout  15 
miles  distant.  Of  the  most  important  is  Gebel 
Ghdrib,  G,000  feet  high ;  and  as  the  Straits  of  Jubal 
are  passed,  the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain 
a  height  of  about  4,500  to  G,000  ft,  until  the 
'•  Elba  "  group  rises  in  a  huge  mass  about  lat.  22°. 
Further  inland  is  the  Gebel- ed-Dukhkhdn,  the 
•'porphyry  mountain"  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  5,  §  27; 
M.  Claudianus,  see  Miiller,  Geo(jr.  Min.  Atlas 
vii.),  0,000  ft.  high,  about  27  miles  from  the  coast, 
where  the  porphyry  quarries  formerly  supplied 
Eonie,  and  where  are  some  remains  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  (Wilkinson's  Modern  E<jypt  and  Thebes, 
ii.  383);  and  besides  these,  along  this  desert  south- 
wards are  "  quarries  of  various  granites,  serpen- 
tines. Breccia  Verde,  slates,  and  micaceous,  talcose, 
and  other  schists  "  (id.  382).  Gebel-ez-Zeyt,  "  the 
mountain  of  oil,"  close  to  the  sea,  abounds  in  pe- 
troleum (id.  385).  This  coast  is  especially  inter- 
esting in  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  for  here  were 
some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  in  those  secluded  and  barren  moun- 
tains livetl  very  early  Christian  hermits.  The 
convent  of  St.  Anthony  (of  the  Thebais),  "  Deyr 
Mar  Antooniyoos,"  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  Deyr 
Mar  Bolus,"  are  of  great  renown,  and  were  once 
important.  They  are  now,  like  all  I^astern  monas- 
teries, decayed;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony  gives, 
from  its  monks,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
church,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries (/(/.  381).  —  South  of  the  "  Elba  "  chain,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises  to 
the  highland  of  Geeddn,  lat.  15°,  and  thence  to  ■ 
the  straits  extend  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled ;  first  beyond 
Suez  by  Bedawees  chiefly  of  the  jNIa'azee  tribe. 
South  of  the  Knseyr  road,  are  the  '  Abab'deh  ;  and 
beyond,  the  Bisliarees,  the  southern  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writers  "  Beja,"  whose  cus- 
toms, language,  and  ethnology,  demand  a  careful 
investigation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curious  results  (see  El-iMakreezee"s  Kliitat, 
Descr.  of,  the  Beju,  and  Descr.  of  the  Desert  of 
Eydhdb ;  Quatremere's  Essays  on  these  subjects, 
in  his  Memoires  Hist,  et  Geoijr.  sur  l'E<jypte,  ii.  pp. 
134,  1G2;  and  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Man,  2d  ed.  p.  109);  and  then,  coast-tribes  of 
Abyssinia. 

the  Gulf  of  El- Akabeh  (i.  e.  "  of  the  ^Moun- 
tain-road  ")  is  the  termination  of  the  long  valley 
of  the  Ghor  or  'Arabah  that  runs  northwards  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  \alley;  the 
sides  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  of  en- 
tire barrenness;  the  bottom  is  a  river -like  sea, 
running  nearly  straight  for  its  whole  length  of 
about  90  miles.  The  northerly  winds  rush  down 
this  gorge  with  uncommon  fury,  and  render  its 
navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing  at  the 
same  time  strong  counter-currents;  while  most 
of  the  few  anchorages  are  open  to  the  southerly 
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gales.  It  "  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow,  deep 
ravine,  extending  nearly  a  liundred  miles  in  a 
straight  direction,  and  the  circinnjacent  hills  rise 
in  some  places  two  thousand  feet  perpendicularly 
from  the  shore''  (Wellsted,  ii.  108).  Tlie  western 
shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern 
spurs  of  tlie  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and 
rise  to  about  3,500  ft.,  while  Gi-LkL  Ttybet-  Alee 
near  the  Straits  is  6,000  ft.  There  is  no  pastur- 
age, and  little  fertility,  except  near  the  'AkaOeh, 
where  are  date-groves  and  other  [jlantatioiis,  etc. 
In  earlier  days,  this  last-named  place  was  (it  is 
said)  famous  for  its  fertility.  The  Island  of  Graia, 
Jezteret  Faruhum,  once  fortified  and  held  by  the 
Crusaders,  is  near  its  northern  extremity,  on  the 
Sinaitic  side.  The  sea,  from  its  dangers,  and 
sterile  shores,  is  entirely  destitute  of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  '  Aknbeh 
is  skirted  by  the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which 
in  some  few  places  approach  tlie  sea,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  TUidincI),  or 
the  Ghcr,  like  the  Sheelah  of  Palestine.  This  tract 
is  generally  a  sandy,  parched  plain,  thinly  inhab- 
ited ;  these  characteristics  being  especially  strong 
in  the  north.  (Niebuhr,  Btscr.  305  ;  Well- 
sted.) The  mountains  of  the  Hejaz  consist  of 
ridges  running  parallel  towards  the  interior,  and 
increasing  in  height  as  they  recede  (Wellsted,  ii. 
242).  Burckhardt  remarks  that  the  descent  on 
the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains,  like  the  Leb- 
anon and  the  whole  Syrian  range  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  much  le.ss  than  that  on  the  western;  and  that 
the  peaks,  seen  from  the  east  or  land  side,  appear 
mere  hills  (Arabia,  p.  321  scq.).  In  clear  weather 
they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to  70  miles 
(Wellsted,  ii.  242).  The  distant  ranges  have  a 
rugged,  pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic;  at 
Wcjh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz;  nearer  the 
sea  many  of  tlie  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone, 
while  the  beach  hills  "  consist  of  light-colored 
sandstone,  fronted  liy  and  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  shells  and  masses  of  coral "  (Wellsted,  ii. 
243).  Coral  also  "enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  most  elevated  hills."  The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jabel  ^  Kyn-Unna 
(or  "  'Ej'nuwuimix,"  Mardsid,  s.  v.  "  'Eyn,"  "Oci'tj 
of  Ptol.),  0,090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits;  a  little 
further  south,  and  close  to  Mu'eykli,  are  moun- 
tains rising  from  6,330  to  7,700  ft.,  of  which 
Wellsted  says,  "  The  coast  ...  is  low,  gradually 
ascending  with  a  moderate  elevation  to  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
to  hills  of  great  height,  those  near  Moidliihh 
terminating  in  sharp  and  singularly-shaped  peaks 
.  .  .  JMr.  Irwin  [1777]  .  .  .  has  styled  them 
BuUock's  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  group  seemed 
to  bear  a  great  re.seniblance  to  representations 
which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs''  (ii.  170; 
see  also  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  Miiller's  (!eo<jr. 
Mill.).  A  little  north  of  I'emho'  is  a  remark- 
aide  group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agath- 
archides;  and  beyond,  about  25  miles  distant, 
i-ises  J.  Radwd.  Furtlier  south,  ./.  Subh  is  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude  and  elevation,  which 
is  greater  than  any  other  between  i'l'/nbo'  and 
Jiddaii  ;  and  still  further,  but  about  80  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  coast, ./.  Jids-cl-Kurd  rises  behind  the 
Holy  city,  Mekkeli.  It  is  of  this  mountain  that 
Burckhardt  writes  so  erithusiastically  —  how 
rarely  is  he  enthusiastic  —  contrasting  its  verdure 
and  cool  breezes  with    the  saiidy  waste  of   Ti/td- 
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inch  {Arabia,  p.  05  seqq.).  The  chain  continues 
the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  terminating  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian  moun- 
tains are  generally  fertile,  agreeably  different  from 
the  parched  plains  below,  and  their  own  bare 
granite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  moun- 
tain summits  of  the  Yemen.  "  Arabia  the  Happy," 
the  Jeliel  as  distinguished  from  the  plain,  are 
[irecipitous,  lofty,  and  fertile  (Niebuhr,  Descr. 
161);  with  many  towns  and  villages  in  their 
valleys  and  on  their  sides.  —  The  coast-line  itself, 
or  Tihdmeh,  "north  of  Yembo',  is  of  moderate 
elevation,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no 
beach.  To  the  southward  [to  Juddali]  it  is 
more  sandy  and  less  elevated ;  the  inlets  and 
harbors  of  the  former  tract  may  be  styled  coves ; 
in  the  latter  they  are  lagoons"  (Wellsted,  ii. 
244).  —  The  coral  of  the  lied  Sea  is  remarkably 
abundant,  and  beautifully  colored  and  variegated. 
It  is  often  red,  but  the  more  common  kind  is 
white;  and  of  hewn  blocks  of  this  many  of  the 
Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (pass- 
ing by  the  pre-historical  Phoenicians)  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus.  "  Sesostris  (Ranieses  II.) 
was  the  first  who,  passing  the  Ai'abian  Gulf  in 
a  fleet  of  long  vessels,  reduced  under  his  author- 
ity the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the 
LrythriPan  Sea;  proceeding  still  further,  he  came 
to  a  sea  which,  from  the  great  number  of  its 
shoals,  was  not  navigable;"  and  after  another 
war  against  Ethiopia  he  set  up  a  stela  on  the 
promontory  of  Dira,  near  the  straits  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  T'hree  centuries  later  Solomon's 
navy  was  built  "  in  Ezioii-geber  which  is  beside 
Elotli,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  (  Yam  Si'iph), 
in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix.  20).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  Gulf  of  El-  Akabeh,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost  without  any 
safe  anchorage,  except  at  the  island  of  Graia  near 
the  \'lkabe/i,  and  about  50  miles  southward,  the 
harbor  of  /:'d/i-Dhahab.  It  is  possible  that  the 
sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Ezion- 
geber  is  now  dry  land.  [See  Ezion-geisek; 
El.\th.]  Solomon's  navy  was  evidently  con-, 
structed  by  Phcenician  workmen  of  Hiram,  for  he 
"  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solo  • 
mon."  This  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir. 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
wood  as  well  as  men  to  build  and  man  these  ships 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabe/i,  which 
from  their  natural  formation  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  altered,  and  which  were  besides  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  wandering;  and  the  Edoinites 
were  pastoral  Arabs,  unlike  the  seafaring  Hirayer- 
ites.  Jehoshaphat  also  •'  made  ships  of  Tarshish  to 
go  to  Optiir  for  gold;  hut  they  went  not,  for  the 
ships  were  broken  at  Ezion-gebcr  "  (1  K.  xxii.  48). 
The  scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  sup[)Osed  to  be 
Edh-Dhahnb,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a 
"  giant's  backbone  "  (=^  Ezion-geber)  (Wellsted,  ii. 
153),  and  this  may  strengthen  an  identification 
with  that  place.  These  ships  of  Jehoshaphat  were 
manned  by  "his  servants,"  who  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  sea  may  have  caused  the  wreck.  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  constructed  a  number  of  ships  in  the 
Arabian  gulf,  and  the  remains  of  his  works  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  159),  who  also  tells 
us  that  these  ships  were  manned  by  Phoenician 
sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea, 
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or  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile;  and  this  statement 
was  no  doul)t  in  some  measure  correct.  But  the 
coasting  craft  must  have  been  very  different  from 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  trade.  More  precise 
and  curious  is  El-Makreezee's  description,  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  of  the  ships 
that  sailed  from  F.ydliub  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to 
Juddah.  "Their  ' jelebehs '  (P.  Lobo,  cip.  Quatre- 
mere  ^fciuoires,  ii.  ]G4,  calls  them  'gelves'), 
which  carry  the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a 
nail  used  in  them,  but  their  jilanks  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  they  caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  of  the  date-palm ;  then  they  '  pay  '  them 
with  butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  palma  C'hristi,  or 
with  the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (squalus  careharias; 
Forskal,  Bescr.  Anuii'iliitiii,  p.  viii.  No.  ISi)  .  .  . 
The  sails  of  these  jeleliehs  are  of  mats  made  of 
the  dom-palni "  (the  Kliitat,  "  Desert  of  KydhAb  " ). 
One  of  the  sea-going  ships  of  the  Arabs  is  shown 
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in  the  view  of  El-Basrah,  from  a  sketch  by 
Colonel  Chesney,  (from  Lane's  '1001  Nights'). 
The  ci-ews  of  the  latter,  wjien  not  exceptionally 
Phcenicians,  as  were  Solomon's  and  Pharaoh 
Neclio's,  were  without  doubt  generally  Arabians, 
ratiier  than  Egyptians  —  those  Himyerite  Arabs 
whose  ships  carried  all  the  wealth  of  the  East 
either  to  the  lied  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
people  of  'Oman,  the  southeast  province  of  Arabia, 
were  among  the  foremost  of  these  navigators  (El- 
Mes'oodee's  Gulden  Afendaws,  MS.,  and  The  Ac- 
amnls  of  Two  Afohammedan  Travellers  of  the 
Ninth  Century).  It  was  customary,  to  avoid 
probably  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  narrow 
seas,  for  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  to 
transship  their  cargoes  at  the  straits  of  Bdb  tl- 
Mendeb  to  Egyptian  and  other  vessels  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Agath.'§  103,  p.  190;  a7wn.  Peripl.  §  26,  p. 
277,  ed.  Miiller).  The  fleets  appear  to  have  sailed 
about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  returned  in  De- 
cember or  the  middle  of  January  (Pliny,  //.  TV. 
vi.  cap.  xxiii.   §  26;  comp.  Peripl.  passim).     St. 
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El-Basrah.     From  a  Drawing  by  Colonel  Chesney. 


Jerome  says  that  the  navigation  was  extremely 
tedious.  At  the  present  day  the  voyages  are 
periodical,  and  guided  by  the  seasons;  but  the 
old  skill  of  the  seamen  has  nearly  departed,  and 
they  are  extremely  timid,  and  rarely  venture  far 
frotii  the  coast. 

The  Ked  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centuries 
the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East,  contained 
ports  of  celebrity.  Of  these,  l-Llath  and  I'^zion-geber 
alone  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
Heroi  polite  Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest:  it  was 
near  to  (ioshen;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  was  the  "  tongue  of  the  Egyp 
tian  Sea."  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
trade  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Hero- 
opolis  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its  site 
has  been  proliably  identified  with  the  modern  Ahoo- 
Keshtyd,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By  the 
consent  of  the  classics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  was  C8  miles  (according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus)  from  Clysma,  by  the  Arabs 
called  Kl-Kulzitm,  near  the  modern  Suez,  which  is 
close  to   the  2}'>'^sent  head.     Suez  is  a  poor  town, 


and  has  only  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with  very  shoal 
water.  On  the  shore  of  the  Heroclpolite  gulf  was 
also  Arsinoi-,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus:  its 
site  has  not  been  settled.  Berenice,  founded  by  the 
same,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  l']gypt,  rose  to 
importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans; 
it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  tlie  M'estern  coast  was 
also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hornios,  a  little  north 
of  tiie  modem  town  El-Kuseyr,  which  now  forms 
the  point  of  communication  witli  the  old  route  to 
Coptos.  On  the  Arabian  coast  the  principal  ports 
are  Mu'eyhli,  Yenibo'  (the  port  of  Kl-}fe(keneh), 
,/iiddah  (the  port  of  Mekkeh),  and  Mnlcha,  by  us 
conmionly  written  Mocha.  The  Red  Sea  in  most 
parts  affords  anchorage  for  country- vessels  well' ac- 
quainted with  its  intricacies,  and  able  to  creep 
.ilong  the  coast  among  the  reefs  and  islands  that 
girt  the  shore.  Numerous  creeks  on  the  Arabian 
shore  (called  " shuroom,"  sing,  "sharm,")  indent 
the  land.  Of  these  the  anchorage  called  Esh- 
Sharm.  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very  an- 
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cient  times,  unquestionably  great.  The  earliest 
records  tell  of  the  ships  of  the  Esryptians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  Arabs.  Althoun;h  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  ^'ulf  received  a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic 
[Ued.\n],  and  the  Himyerite  maritime  cities  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  supplied  the  kingdom  of  Sheba, 
the  trade  with  Kgypt  was,  we  must  l)elieve,  the 
most  important  of  tlie  ancient  world.  That  all  this 
traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite 
gulf  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  important 
Pharaonic  remains  further  south  on  the  Egyptian 
coast.  But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf 
rendered  the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
difficult;  it  destroyed  the  former  anchorages,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise  across  the 
desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
commerce  of  Egypt.  We  have  seen  that  the  long- 
voyaging  ships  shifted  their  cargoes  to  Red  .Sea 
craft  at  the  Straits ;  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after 
founding  Arsinoe  and  endeavoring  to  re- open  the 
old  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  abandoned  the  upper 
route  and  established  the  southern  road  from  his 
new  city  Berenice  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
this  was  done  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered  in 
navigating  the  sea  (xvii.  1,  §  45).  Though  the 
stream  of  commerce  was  diverted,  sufficient  seems 
to  have  remained  to  keep  in  existence  the  former 
ports,  though  they  have  long  since  utterly  disap- 
peared. Under  tiie  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  the 
commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  influenced 
by  the  decaying  state  of  Egypt  and  the  route  to 
Palmyra  (until  the  fall  of  the  latter).  But  even  its 
best  state  at  this  time  cannot  have  been  such  as  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  120  ships  sailing  from 
•  Myos  Hormos,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ii.  5,  §  12), 
was  other  than  an  annual  convoy.  The  wars  of 
lleraclius  and  Khosroes  affected  the  trade  of  Egypt 
as  they  influenced  that  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Egypt 
had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of  the  .\rab  occupation, 
and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Alexandria  even 
then  retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  glory.  Since 
the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been 
insignificant.  M   S.  P. 

*  Recent  explorndons.  In  I8.J7  Th.  v.  Heuglin 
made  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  Petermann's 
MiUheibmgen  for  1860.  These  researches  cover 
the  physical  features  of  the  sea  and  its  coast,  the 
Fauna  and  Flora,  the  meteorological  and  hypsomet- 
rical  phenomena,  etc.,  all  which  are  given  with 
much  miiuiteness  of  detail.  Valuable  contributions 
to  the  same  purport,  from  Th.  Kinzelbaoh  and  Dr. 
Steudiier,  appear  in  the  same  geograplueal  journal 
for  1864.  Tlie  Mitlheiluii//eii  for  September  1860 
contains  the  Journal  of  Th.  v.  Heuglin's  travels 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  Sea,  from  Cairo  to 
Qosseir,  from  Ojis^eXr  to  Smidkiii,  from  SiJWikin  to 
Massnun,  thence  along  the  Simher  coast  and  in 
the  adjacent  Arcliipelago  of  l>nlili(h\  and  thence 
down  the  Danakil  coast  to  Bab-d-Afnm/eh.  This 
journal  is  accompanied  with  an  excellent  map,  the 
most  niiimte  and  accurate  yet  published,  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  principal  harbors  on  its  westerii 
side.  These  are  Qinsseii-  in  lat.  26°  T  N.  Saunkin, 
lat.  I'jo  8',  and  Mnssiiwt,  lat.  15°  32'.  Qosseir 
was  much  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
commerce  with  Arabia,  serving  as  a  port  to  the 
Theban  capital,  as  Suez  now  answers  to  Cairo. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  route  of  traffic  in  ancient 
uiunuments  and  papyri.  (See  in  Chabas,  Voyaye 
169 
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d'un  E(;yptien,  p.  62.)  Qosseir  is  to-day  a  city 
of  3,000  inhaliitants,  cleanly  and  well  built,  with  a 
good  mole  and  harbor.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and 
sometimes  maintains  a  lively  traffic  with  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca.  Fishing  and 
handicrafts  are  its  principal  support.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Red  Sea  are  less  profitable  than  in 
former  times.  Snunldn,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  a  city  of  8,000  inhabitants,  with 
a  small  but  well-sheltered  harbor.  Massaiia,  sit- 
uated on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Ilarkilco,  is  an 
important  avenue  of  trade  for  Abyssinia.  Its  cli- 
mate is  hot,  and  the  inhabitants  sometimes  sufTer 
for  want  of  water  —  their  supply  being  collected  in 
cisterns,  in  the  rainy  season.  The  highest  moun- 
tains along  the  western  coast  range  from  4,000  to 
7,000  feet  English,  and  the  coast  line  is  generally 
abrupt,  though  indented  with  numerous  little  bays. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  will  more  than  re- 
store the  Red  Sea  to  its  ancient  importance  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  J.  1*.  T. 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OP.  The  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  It 
was  the  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt 
and  were  delivered  from  the  oppressor.  Probably 
on  this  account  St.  Paul  takes  it  as  a  type  of 
Christian  baptism.  All  the  particulars  relating  to 
this  event,  and  especially  those  which  show  its 
miraculous  character,  require  careful  examination. 
The  points  that  arise  are  the  place  of  the  [lassage, 
the  narrative,  and  the  importance  of  the  event  iu 
Biblical  history. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
place  at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed 
is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  suji- 
position  depends  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in 
the  time  of  Moses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further 
to  the  northward  than  at  present.  An  examination 
of  the  country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  historical  period,  doubtless  in  fulfillment  of  tlie 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi.  15,  xix.  5;  comp.  Zech.  x. 
11).  The  old  bed  is  indicated  hy  the  Birkel-et- 
Timsd/i,  or  "  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  the  more 
southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  previous  cen- 
turies, it  is  probal)le  that  the  gulf  did  not  extend 
further  north,  but  that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northern- 
most part. 

It  is  necessary  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  route 
of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to  discover 
where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from  which 
they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  certainly  in  the 
Land  of  Goslien,  which  we  identify  with  the  ll'ddi- 
l-Tameuldl.  [Rameses;  (iosHEN.]  After  tlie 
mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from  Rameses 
to  Succoth,  and  before  that  of  their  departure  f'roni 
.Succoth',  a  passage  occurs  which  appears  to  show 
the  first  direction  of  the  journey,  and  not  a  ciiange 
in  the  route.  This  we  may  reason  .oly  infer  from 
it,."}  tenor,  and  from  its  being  followed  by  the  state- 
ment that  Joseph's  bones  were  taken  by  Moses  with 
him,  which  must  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the 
journey.  '•  Atid  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  [by] 
the  way  of  tiic  land  of  the  Philistines,  although 
th.U  [was]  near;  for  God  said.  Lest  peradventure 
the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  re- 
turn to  Egypt:  but  God  caused  the  people  to  turn 
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[by]  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea" 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  map  already  given  [vol.  i.  p.  794]  that,  from 
the  Wddi-t-Tumeyldt,  whether  from  its  eastern  end 
or  from  any  other  part,  the  route  to  Palestine  by 
way  of  Gaza  through  the  Philistine  teiTitory  is  near 
at  hand.  In  the  Roman  time  the  route  to  Gaza 
from  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  passed  the  western 
end  of  the  Wudi-U  Tumeylctt,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (Parthey,  Ziir  Krdkundii  d. 
All.  jEgyplens,  map  vi.),  and  the  chief  modern 
route  from  Cairo  to  Syria  passes  along  the  Wddi-t- 
Tameyldt  and  leads  to  Gaza  (Wilkinson,  Iland^ 
book;  new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey  the 
camping-place  was  at  Ethani  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here 
the  Wddl-t-Tumeyldt  was  probably  left,  as  it  is 
cultivable  and  terminates  in  the  desert.  After 
leaving  this  place  the  direction  seems  to  have 
changed.  The  first  passage  relating  to  the  journey, 
after  the  mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is 
this,  stating  a  command  given  to  Moses:  "Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or 
'  retHrn ']    and    encamp    [or    '  that    they   encamp 

again,'  ^ilT'l  ^intt^'^ll    before    Pi-hahiroth,    be- 

tween  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  This  explanation  is  added: 
"  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
They  [are]  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in "  (3).  The  renderins;  of  the 
A.  v.,  "that  they  turn  and  encamp,"  seems  to  us 
the  most  probable  of  those  we  have  given :  '•  return  " 
is  the  closer  translation,  l)ut  appears  to  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  narrative  of  the  route;  for  the 
more  likely  inference  is  that  the  direction  was 
changed,  not  that  the  people  returned :  the  third 
renderiTig  does  not  appear  probable,  as  it  does  not 
explain  the  entanglement.  The  geography  of  the 
country  does  not  assist  us  in  conjecturing  the 
direction  of  the  last  part  of  the  journey.  If  we 
knew  that  the  highest  part  of  the  gulf  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  extended  to  the  west,  it  would  be 
probable  that,  if  the  Israelites  turned,  they  took  a 
northerly  direction,  as  then  the  sea  would  oppose 
an  obstacle  to  their  further  progress.  If,  however, 
they  left  the  Wddi-t-  Tiuiwyldi  at  Etham  "  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  they  could  not  have  turned 
far  to  the  northward,  unless  they  had  previously 
turned  somewhat  to  the  south.  It  must  lie  borne 
in  mind  that  Pharaoh's  olject  was  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Israelites:  he  therefore  proljably  en- 
camped between  them  and  the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's 
journey,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.  The 
place  of  this  last  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
passiige,  on  the  su|)position  that  our  views  as  to 
the  most  probable  route  are  correct,  would  be  not 
very  far  from  the  Persepolitan  motmment.  [See 
map,  vol.  i.  p.  794.]  The  monument  is  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  present  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  far  south  of  the  posi- 
tion where  we  suppose  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.     It  is  here  neces- 


a  In  order  to  favor  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites 
took  the  route  by  the  Wa/li-t-Teeh,  this  name,  Gnhel- 
et-Tdkah  (to  which  it  is  difticult  to  assign  a  probable 
meaning),  has  been  changed  to  Gebrt-'Atakah,  as  if 
•ignifying  "the  Mountain  of  Deliverance;"  thnvigi, 
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•ary  to  mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  tho 
common  opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  near  the 
present  head  of  the  gulf.  Local  tradition  is  in  its 
favor,  but  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  local  tradi- 
tion in  Egypt  and  the  neighboring  countries,  judg- 
ing from  the  evidence  of  history,  is  of  very  little 
value.  The  Muslims  suppose  Memphis  to  have 
been  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the  I'.xodus 
resided  before  that  event  occurred.  From  opposite 
Memphis  a  broad  valley  leads  to  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  in  part  called  the  Wddi-t-Teeh,  or  "Valley  of. 
the  Wandering."  From  it  the  traveller  reaches 
the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gebd-et-  Tdkah,'^  which 
rises  on  the  north  and  shuts  off  all  escape  in  that 
direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along  the  sea- 
shore, wliich  Piiaraoh  might  have  occupied.  The 
sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narrative  is  gen- 
erally held  to  imply.  All  the  local  features  seem 
suited  for  a  great  event ;  but  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  suitable- 
ness that  human  nature  seeks  for  and  modern  im- 
agination takes  for  granted,  since  it  would  have 
been  useless  for  the  olijects  for  which  the  miracle 
appears  to  ha\'e  been  intended.  The  desert-way 
from  Memphis  is  equally  poetical,  but  how  is  it 
possilile  to  recognize  in  it  a  route  which  seems  to 
have  had  two  days'  journey  of  cultivation,  the  wil- 
derness being  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day's  march  ?  The  supposition  that  the  Israelites 
took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh 
caravan,  along  the  desert  to  the  north  of  tlie  elevated 
tract  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  less  proliable  than  that  just  noticed, 
and  offers  the  san}e  difficulties  It  is,  however, 
possilile  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  cro.s.sed  the 
sea  near  Suez  without  holding  to  the  traditional 
idea  that  they  attained  it  by  the  Wddi-t-  Tech.  If 
they  went  through  the  Wddi-t- Tumeyldt  they  might 
have  turned  southward  from  its  eastern  end,  and 
so  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Suez;  Ijut  this 
would  make  the  third  day's  journey  more  than 
thirty  miles  at  the  least,  wliich,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  composition  of  tlie  Israelite  caravan,  seems  quite 
incredible.  We  therefore  think  that  the  only  opin- 
ion warranted  liy  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated, 
which  supposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
place  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  ancient 
extension.  The  conjecture  that  the  Israelites  ad- 
vanced to  the  north,  then  cro.ssed  a  shallow  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Pharaoh  and  his  army 
were  lost  in  the  quicksands,  and  afterwards  turned 
southwards  towards  Sinai,  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  event,  and  indeed  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning. 

The  last  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroth. 
It  appears  that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea.  These 
ueightioring  ])laces  have  not  been  identified,  and 
the  name  of  Pi-hahiroth  (if,  as  we  believe,  rightly 
supposed  to  designate  a  reedy  tract,  and  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  Arabic  name  Ghmveybel  el-hoos, 
"  the  bed  of  reeds  "),  is  now  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  two  supposed  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  identified,  besides 
that  we  nmst  not  expect  a  natural  locality  still  to 


to  have  this  signification,  it  should  rather  be  Gebel-el- 
^Atdkali,  the  other  form  deviating  from  general  usage. 
Et-Tlkak  and  ^Ataka/i  in  the  mouth  of  an  Arab  are 
.vi  Icl',  different. 
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retain  its  name.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
name  Pi-liahirotli,  since  it  describes  a  natural  lo- 
cality, probably  does  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
inhabited  place  named  after  such  a  locality,  and 
this  seems  almost  certain  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  more 
than  two  inhabited  places,  even  if  they  were  only 
forts,  in  this  rei^ion.  The  other  names  do  not  de- 
scribe natural  localities.  The  nearness  of  Pi-hahi- 
roth  to  the  sea  is  therefore  the  only  sure  indication 
of  its  position,  and,  if  we  are  riirht  in  our  supposi- 
tion as  to  the  place  of  the  passa'j;e,  our  uncertainty 
as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  sea  at  the  time  is 
an  additional  difficulty.      [Exodus,  the;  Fi-ha- 

HIltOTH.] 

From  Pi-hahiroth  tlie  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  event  are  that  tiie  sea  was  divided  by 
an  east "  wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  it  was  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the 
whole  l'>gyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that 
it  nmst  have  been  some  miles  broad.  Pharaoh  took 
at  least  six  hundred  chariots,  whicii,  three  abreast, 
would  have  occupied  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  army  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up 
less  than  several  times  tliat  space.  Even  if  in  a 
broad  formation,  some  miles  would  have  been  re- 
quired.'' It  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  Israelite  multitude,  but  probably  it 
was  even  greater.  On  the  whole  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth 
of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  had  de- 
parted, Pharaoh  repented  that  lie  had  let  them  go. 
It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  part  of  the  narra- 
tive (Ex.  xiv.  1-4),  that  he  determined  to  pursue 
them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  encamped  before 
Fi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows  this  imply  that 
he  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone,  and  also  indi- 
cate that  the  place  in  question  refers  to  the  pursuit 
thnjugh  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city  whence 
he  started  (5-10).  Tiiis  city  was  most  probably 
Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much  nearer  to 
Pi-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  therefore  too  great 
to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by  those  who  told 
Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army,  within  a  few 
hours.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's  army  is  not  fur- 
ther specified  than  by  the  statement  that  "he  took 
six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  [or  '  even  ']  all 
the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one 
of  them  "  (7).  The  war-chariots  of  the  Egyptians 
held  each  but  two  men,  an  archer  and  a  charioteer. 

The  former  must  be  intended  by  the  word  Qti7  7ti7, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "captains."  Throughout 
the  narrative  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh 
are  mentioned,  and  "  the  horse  and  his  rider,"  xv. 
21,  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's  song,  but  we  can 
scarcely  hence  infer  that  there  was  in  Piiaraoh"s 
army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of  men  in  char- 
iots, as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot-force  is  al- 
ways called  H  TAR  or  HETRA,  "  the  horse,"  and 
these  expressions  may  therefore  be  respectively  ple- 


a  The  LXX.  has  "south,"  instead  of  "east."     The 

Heb.  D^^P,  lit.  "  in  front,"  may,  however,  imlicate 

the  whole  distance  between  the  two  extreme  points  of 
KUiirise,  those  of  the  two  solstices,  and  hence  it  is  not 
Jniiled  to  absolute  east,  agreeably  with  the  use  of  the 
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onastic  and  poetical.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  they  used 
cavalry,  and,  therefore,  had  the  Biblical  narrative 
expressly  mentioned  a  force  of  this  kind,  it  might 
have  been  thought  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
Piiaraoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a  Shepherd-king. 
With  this  array,  which,  even  if  a  small  one,  was 
mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite  multitude, 
encumbered  with  women,  children,  and  cattle,  Pha- 
raoh overtook  the  people  "  encamping  by  the  sea'' 
(9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor's  army 
they  were  terrified,  and  murnuu-ed  against  Moses. 
"  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  "  (11). 
Along  tiie  bare  mountains  that  skirt  the  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  abundant  sepulchral  grottoes,  of 
which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously  seen  from  the 
river  and  the  fields  it  waters:  in  the  sandy  slopes 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountains  are  pits  without  num- 
ber and  many  built  tombs,  all  of  ancient  times.  No 
doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  to  which  Mem- 
phis, with  part  of  its  fjir-extending  necropolis,  be- 
longed politically  though  not  geographically,  was 
throughout  as  well  provided  with  places  of  sepul- 
ture. The  Israelites  recalled  these  cities  of  the  dead, 
and  looked  with  Egj^stian  horror  at  the  prospect 
that  their  carcasses  should  be  left  on  the  face  of  the 
wilderness.  Better,  they  said,  to  have  continued  to 
serve  the  Egyptians  than  thus  to  perisii  (12).  Then 
Moses  encouraged  them,  bidding  them  see  how  God 
would  save  them,  and  telling  them  that  they  should 
behold  their  enemies  no  more.  There  are  few  cases 
in  the  Itible  in  which  those  for  whom  a  miracle  is 
wrought  are  commanded  merely  to  stand  by  and  see 
it.  Generally  the  Divine  support  is  promised  to 
those  who  use  their  utmost  exertions.  It  seems 
from  the  narrative  that  Aloses  did  not  know  at  this 
time  how  the  people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only 
from  a  heart  full  of  faith,  for  we  read,  "  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto 
me  ?  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward:  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out 
thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it:  and  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea"  (15,  16)»  That  night  the 
two  armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were 
encamped  near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  and 
a  light  to  the  Israelites.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Rauieses  II., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria;  it  is  well  planned  and 
carefully  guarded :  the  rude  modern  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  memor- 
able night.  Perhaps  hi  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance. The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci- 
sive miracle  of  the  Exodus.  "  And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  the  sea:  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strcmg  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  waters 
were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground] : 
and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 

Arabs  in  every  case  like  the  narrative  under  consid- 
eration. 

h  It  has  been  calculated,  that  if  Napoleon  I.  had 
advanced  by  one  road  into  Belgium,  in  the  Waterloo 
campiiign,  his  column  would  have  been  sixty  miles  in 
length. 
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right  hand  and  on  their  left  "  (21,  22,  conip.  29). 
The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a  path  was 
made  throui,'h  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a 
wall  on  eitlier  hand.  The  term  -'wall"  does  not 
appear  to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done, 
that  the  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  on  either  side,  but 
should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier,  as 
the  former  idea  implies  a  seemingly  needless  addi- 
tion to  the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  lansjuage  of  the  narrative.  It 
was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  the  Egyptians  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  last  third  or  fourth  of  the  niglit,  or  the  period 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  tliere  miraculously 
troubled,  so  that  the  Egyptians  sought  to  flee  (2o- 
25).  Then  was  Moses  commanded  again  to  stretch 
out  his  liand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength, 
and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one 
remained  alive  (26-28).  The  statement  is  so  ex- 
plicit that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  offender,  was  at  last 
made  an  example,  and  perislied  with  his  army, 
did  it  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  Psalm 
cxxxvi.  that  he  was  included  in  the  same  de- 
struction (15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyp- 
tians, whose  bodies  the  Israelites  saw  upon  the 
shore. 

In  a  later  passage  some  particulars  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative  in 
E.xodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  but  its 
meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  of 
rain  with  tliunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquai<e  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  15-20).  To 
this  St.  Paul  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
fathers  "  were  all  l)aptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  idea  of  bap- 
tism seems  to  involve  either  immersion  or  s[)rini<- 
ling,  and  the  latter  could  have  here  occurred :  the 
reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar  of  the  cloud:  it 
would,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion of  what  is  manifestly  miraculous.  These  addi- 
tional particulars  may  illustrate  the  troubling  of 
the  Egyptians,  for  .their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  overtln-own. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  deliv- 
ered finally  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites  glori- 
fied God.  In  what  words  they  sang  his  praise  we 
know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  its  vigor- 
ous brevity,  represents  the  events  of  that  memoralile 
night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  tlie  nigtit  of 
the  Passover  (Ex.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  19  is  probably  a 
kind  of  conunent,  not  part  of  the  song).  Moses 
seems  to  have  sung  tliis  song  with  the  men,  Miriam 
with  the  women  also  singing  and  dancing,  or  per- 
haps there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such  a 
picture  does  not  recur  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Song  of  Deborah,  nor  the 
rejoicing  when  tlie  Teni])le  was  recovered  from  the 
Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliverance,  or  was 
joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  crossing  the  sea,  it 
was  free.  There  is  evidently  great  significance,  as 
we  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  raira- 
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cle  as  a  type  of  baptism ;  for,  to  make  the  analogy 
complete,  it  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  his- 
tory is  shown  by  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of  in  tlie  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later  times. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Not 
the  call  of  Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the 
first  Passover,  not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  such  a  manner  as  tliis  great  dehverance. 
In  the  Book  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  acts 
of  creation  (xxvi.  10-13).  In  the  Psalms  it  is  re- 
lated as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  (iod  had 
wrought  for  his  people.  The  prophet  Isaiah  recalls 
it  as  the  great  manifestation  of  God's  interference 
for  Israel,  and  an  encouragement  for  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  witnessed  that  great  sight. 
There  are  events  so  striking  that  they  are  remem- 
bered in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  that,  like  great 
heights,  increasing  distance  only  gives  them  more 
majesty.  So  no  doubt  was  this  remembered  long 
after  those  were  dead  who  saw  the  sea  return  to  its 
strength  and  the  warriors  of  Pharaoh  dead  upon  the 
sliore. 

It  may  be  inquireil  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle 
among  the  Egy])tians.  This  question  involves  that 
of  the  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event 
should  be  assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exodus  ac- 
cording to  different  chronologers  varies  more  than 
three  hundred  years;  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  ruling  during  this  period  of  three  hun- 
dred years  vary  full  one  hundred.  The  period  to 
whicli  the  Exodus  may-  be  assigned  therefore  virtu- 
ally corresponds  to  four  hundred  years  of  Egyptian 
history.  If  the  lowest  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XVlIlth  dynasty  l:>e  tak&n  and  the  highest  date  of 
tlie  Exodus,  both  which  we  consider  the  most  prol)- 
able  of  those  which  have  been  conjectured  in  the 
two  cases,  the  Israelites  must  have  left  Egypt  in  a 
period  of  which  monuments  or  other  records  are 
almost  wanting.  Of  the  XVIllth  and  subsequent 
dynasties  we  have  as  yet  no  continuous  history,  and 
rarely  records  of  events  which  occurred  in  a  succes- 
sion of  years.  We  know  much  of  many  reigns, 
and  of  some  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  they  could 
not  correspond  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo- 
dus. We  can  in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Egyp- 
tian monumental  record  of  so  great  a  calamity, 
for  the  monuments  only  record  success;  but  it 
might  be  related  in  a  papyrus.  There  would 
doubtless  have  long  remained  a  popular  tradition 
of  the  Exodus,  but  if  the  king  who  perished  was 
one  of  the  Shepherd  strangers,  this  tradition 
would'  probably  have  been  local,  and  perhaps  in- 
distinct." 

Endeavors  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have 
carried  the  Israelites  over  by  a  ford,  and  that  an 
unusual  tide  might  have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians. 
But  no  real  diminution  of  the  wonder  is  thus 
eflFected.  How  was  it  tliat  the  sea  admitted  ■  the 
passing  of  the  Israelites,  and  drowned  Pharaoh 
and  his  army  ?     How  was  it  that  it  was  shallow  at 


"Uebrews"  CTSl? ;  but  his  finding  them  still  ill 


n  While  this  article  is  going  through  the  pre.'^s,  M. 
Chiibas  has  publislied  a  curious  paper,  in  which  he 

conjectures  that  certain  laborers  employed  by  the  Pha-  I  Egypt  under  Ranie.ses  IV.,  about  B   c.  1200,  certainly 
raohs  of  the  XlXth  and  XX(h  dynasties  in  the  quar-  I  alter  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus,  is  a  fatal  objectioa 
ries    and  elsewhere   are   the    Uebrews.     Their    name    to  an  identification  with  the  Israelites. 
■*ads  APER.'U  or    \perui,  which  might  correspoud  to  1 
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the  riglit  time,  and  deep  at  the  right  time?  This 
attempted  explanation  would  never  have  been  put 
forward  were  it  not  that  the  fact  of  the  passage  is 
so  well  attested  that  it  would  be  uncritical  to  doubt 
it  were  it  recorded  on  mere  human  authority.  Since 
the  fact  is  undeniable,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
it  away.  'J'hus  the  school  that  pretends  to  the 
severest  criticism  is  compelled  to  deviate  from  its 
usual  course;  and  when  we  see  that  in  this  case  it 
must  do  so,  we  may  well  doubt  its  soundne-ss  in 
other  cases,  which,  being  differently  stated,  are 
more  easily  attacked.  K.  S.  P. 

*  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  from  Raamses  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
sweet-water  canal,  which  flows  from  the  Nile  east- 
ward through  IViidi-t-Tumeijliif,  has  already  re- 
stored to  a  region  of  the  ancient  Goshen,  a  degree 
of  fertility  which  suggests  that  this  may  truly  have 
been  "the  best  of  the  land"  in  the  time  of  the 
Israelites,  when,  under  the  ancient  system  of  irri- 
gation, it  was  watered  with  ''streams,  rivers,  ponds, 
and  pools,"  Ex.  vii.  19.  This  canal  runs  from  the 
Nile  to  hinalla,  a  new  town  on  Lake  Timsah,  and 
thence  southward  to  Suez.  It  is  twenty-six  feet 
wide  with  an  average  depth  of  four  feet,  and  by 
means  of  lateral  sluices  is  made  to  irrigate  a  large 
area.  So  valuable  is  it  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
Egyptian  government  purchased  it  of  the  Canal 
Company  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  expecting  to  reimburse  itself  by  the  en- 
hanced value  of  lands. 

Unruh  (Der  Zug  den  IsnteUten  nus  A<iypien 
nach  Carman)  places  the.  Land  of  Goshen  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  Delta,  with  a  sea-coast 
on  the  Mediterranean  from  Tanis  to  .A.varis,  and 
Raamses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city.  He  first 
carries  the  Israelites  around  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
which  then  extended  as  a  reedy  marsh  far  above 
the  modern  Suez;  then  leads  them  down  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  gulf  to  a  point  opposite  Suez, 
where  he  tinds  a  small  bay  or  arm  of  the  gulf  pro- 
jecting into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  — a  little  above 
Ay  an  Jhisa,  —  and  tlius  he  makes  the  scene  of  the 
crossitig  narrated  in  Exodus.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, Schleiden  (Die  Landenge  von  Sues)  places 
Raamses  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  cnnal,  and  near 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  but  first  turns  the  course  of  the 
Israelites  northward  toward  the  Mediterranean,  as 
the  direct  route  to  Palestine.  They  are  overtaken 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  marshy 
region,  lying  east  of  Avaris  upon  the  borders  of 
the  wilderness:  having  /(ere  escaped  from  Pharaoh, 
they  turn  southward  and  enter  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
keeping  always  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
But  these  theories  equally  violate  the  requirements 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  respect  of  the 
successive  days'  marches  of  the  Israelites,  The 
distance  from  Raamses  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  was 
about  thirty  miles,  and  so  great  a  caravan  as  the 
Israelites  with  their  cattle  and  attendants  made, 
would  require  three  days  for  such  a  march.  The 
second  day  would  liring  them  to  about  tlie  line  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  gulf  and  the  Bitter  Lakes 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  eastern  desert.  l''rom 
this  "  Etham  "  they  turned  backward,  and  vi'ent 
down  the  western  side  of  the  ijulf  to  the  vicinity  of 
Suez,  —  and  at  this  point.  probal)ly,  the  crossing 
took  place.  "  The  n)iracle  was  wrought  by  natural 
means  supernaturally  applied.  A  strong  N.  K. 
wind  acting  here  ujion  the  ebb  tide,  would  nec- 
essarily have  t'.e  effect  to  drive  out  the  waters  from 
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the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  luns  up  by  Suez, 
and  also  from  the  end  of  the  gulf  itse,',  leaving  the 
sliallower  portions  dry;  while  the  more  northern 
]>art  of  the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered 
with  water.  Thus  tlie  waters  would  be  divided, 
and  be  a  wall  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left."  No  better  theory  of  the  place  of 
the  crossing  and  the  manner  of  the  miracle  has 
been  presented  than  this  of  Dr.  E.  Robinson  (A'e- 
senrcliis,  i.  54-59).  It  harmonizes  well  all  the 
details  of  the  narrative.  The  arm  of  the  gulf 
stretcliinsx  north  of  Suez  thus  becomes  a  condition 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  miracle.  J.  P,  T, 

REED.  Under  this  name  we  propose  noticing 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  agm&ii,  yoiiie,  ^aivlh, 
and  kdneh. 

1.  Atjmdn  ("lltt^S:  KpUos,  dudpa^,  fiiKpSs, 
TtAos:  circulus,  fi'vvens,  refrenans)  occurs  Job 
xl.  26  (A.  V,  xli.  2),  "Canst  thou  put  agmvn" 
(A.  V.  "hook")  into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile? 
Arrain,  in  xl.  12  (A.  V.  xH.  20),  "  out  of  his  nos- 
trils goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or  ag- 
inon  "  (A.  V.  "caldron  ").  In  Is  ix.  14,  it  is  said 
Jehovah  "  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
branch  and  agiiioa"  (A,  V,  "rush").  The 
(igmon  is  mentioned  also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in 
a  sentence  similar  to  the  last,  in  Is-,  xix.  15;  while 
from  Iviii.  5  we  learn  that  the  agmon  had  a  pen- 
dulous panicle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
agmon  denotes  some  aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether 
of  the  Nat.  order  Cypi'mceai  or  that  of  Graminece. 
Tlie  term    is  allied  closely  to  the   Hebrew  agani 

(D3S),  which,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic  ajam 
^%  ^  ^ 

(  *,^I  jj  denotes  a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed. «  (See 

Jer.  li,  32,  for  this  latter  signification.)  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  og- 
mini,  some  believing  that  the  word  denotes  "  a 
rush  "  as  well  as  a  "  reed."  See  Rosenmijller 
{Bib.  Bot.  p.  184)  and  Winer  {Realwovterb.  ii.  484). 
Celsius  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  Anindo  phrag- 
milis  {FHerob.  i,  4G5);  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  liis 
opinion.  That  the  agmon  denotes  some  specific 
plant  is  probable  both  from  the  passages  where  it 

occurs  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  kdneh  ('il^'p) 
is  the  generic  term  for  reeds  in  general.  The  Arun- 
do  phragmitls  (now  the  P/iragmiiis  communis), 
if  it  does  not  occur  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  very  closely  allied  species,  namely,  the 
A.  isiaca  of  Delisle.  The  drooping  panicle  of  this 
plant  will  answer  well  to  the  "  bowing  down  the 
head"  of  which  Isaiah  speaks;  but,  as  there  are 
other  kinds  of  reed-like  plants  to  which  this  charac- 
ter also  belongs,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
trive  a  probable  conjecture.  The  expression  "  Can.st 
thou  put  an  agmon"  into  the  crocodile's  nose? 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  most  probable 
interpretation  is  that  which  supposes  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  passing  a  reed  or  a  rush 
through  the  gills  of  fish  in  order  to  carry  thera 
home;  but  see   the  Commentaries    and   Notes   of 


"  ^  "-^  f       "  Densi   frutices,  arundinefum,  palug." 
(Freytag.) 
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Roseiimiiller,  Schultens,  Lee,  Gary,  Mason 'Good, 
etc.  The  aymon  of  Job  xli.  20  seems  to  be  tie- 
rived  from  an  Arabic  root  sij^nifying  to  "  be  burn- 
intj:  "  hence  the  ferrens  of  the  Vulg.  The 
P/(n7(7)«(7/s  belongs  to  the  Nat.  order  Gramlnacca. 

2.  Gome,  (SP3 :  Trdireipos,  ^i^Myos,  eXos- 
sctr/mis,  scii-pns,  pripyrn:.,  {uncus),  translated 
"  rush  "  and  "  bulrush  "  by  the  A.  V.,  without 
doubt  denotes  the  celebrated  paper-reed  of  the  an- 
cients {Papyrus  Antiq'ionim),  a  plant  of  the  Sedge 
family,  Cyperncew,  which  formerly  was  common  Iti 
some  parts  of  Eirypt.  The  Hebrew  word  is  found 
four  times  in  the  Bible.     Moses  was  hid  in  a  vessel 


Papyrus  antiquorum. 
made  of  the  papyrus  (Ex.  ii.  3).  Transit  boats 
were  made  out  of  the  same  material  by  the  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2);  the  paper-reed  is  mentioned 
together  with  Kdiieli,  the  usual  generic  term  for  a 
"  reed,"  in  Is.  xxxv.  7,  and  in  .Job  viii.  11,  where 
it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  papyrus  plant  grow  without 
mire?"     The  modern  Arabic  name  of  this  plant 


Berdi  (^£i^yi). 


According    to    Bruce    the 


modern  Abyssinians  use  boats  made  of  the  papyrus 
reed;  Ludolf  (ni.st.  ^fJ/liinp.  i.  8)  speaks  of  the 
Tzamic  lake  being  navigated  "  monoxylis  lintribus 
ex  typha  prsecrassa  confertis,"  a  kind  of  sailing,  he 
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says,  which  is  attended  with  considerable  danger 
to  the  navictatcrs.  Wilkinson  {Anc.  yEgypt.  ii. 
90,  ed.  185-i)  says  that  the  right  of  growing  and 
selling  the  papyrus  plants  l)elonged  to  the  govern- 
ment, who  made  a  profit  by  its  monopoly,  and  thinks 
other  species  of  the  Cyperactce  must  be  understood  as 
affording  all  the  various  articles,  such  as  baskets, 
canoes,  sails,  sandals,  etc.,  which  have  been  said  to 
have  been  made  from  the  real  papyrus.  Considering 
that  Egypt  abounds  in  Cypcracece,  many  kinds  of 
which  might  have  served  for  forming  canoes,  etc., 
it  is  improbable  that  the  papyrus  alone  should  have 
been  used  for  such  a  purpose:  but  that  the  true 
papyrus  was  used  for  boats  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  the  testimony  of  Theop-hrastus  {Hist.  PI.  iv.  8, 
§  4),  Pliny  (//.  TV",  xiii.  11),  Plutarch,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  is  to  be  believed. 

From  the  soft  cellukr  portion  of  the  stem  the 
ancient  material  called  papyrus  was  made.  "  Par- 
pyri,"  says  Sir  ti.  Wilkinson,  "  are  of  the  most 
remote  Pharaonic  periods.  The  mode  of  making 
them  was  as  follows :  the  interior  of  the  stalks  of 
the  plant,  after  the  rind  had  lieen  removed,  was  cut 
into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and 
these  lieing  laid  on  a  flat  board  in  succession,  simi- 
lar slices  were  placed  over  them  at  right  angles, 
and  their  surfaces  being  cemented  together  by  a 
sort  of  glue,  and  subjected  to  a  proper  degree  of 
pressure  and  well  dried,  the  papyrus  was  completed; 
the  length  of  the  slices  depend,  of  course  on  the 
breadth  of  the  intended  sheet,  as  that  of  the  sheet 
on  the  number  of  slices  placed  in  succession  beside 
each  other,  .so  that  thont,'h  the  breadth  was  limited 
the  papyrus  might  be  exttnded  to  an  indefinite 
length."  [WiuTixG.]  The  papyrus  reed  is  not 
now  found  in  Egypt;  it  grows,  however,  in  Syria. 
Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tiberias, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  town :  it  appears  to  have 
existed  there  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  who  give  a  very  accurate  description  of  this 
interesting  plant.  Theophrastus  {Hisl.  Plant,  iv. 
8,  §  4)  says,  "The  papyrus  grows  also  in  Syria 
around  the  lake  in  which  the  sweet-scented  reed  is 
found,  from  which  Antigonus  used  to  make  cordage 
for  his  ships.""  (See  also  Pliny,  //.  N.  xiii.  11.) 
This  plant  has  been  found  also  in  a  small  stream 
two  miles  N.  of  .Jaffa.  Dr.  Hooker  believes  it  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  Syria:  it  does  not  occur 
anywhere  else  in  Asia ;  it  was  seen  by  Lady  Callcott 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  Syracuse,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  possessed  paper  made  of  papyrus 
from  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  {Script.  Herb.  p. 
;J79).  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  plant  is  derived 
from  a  root  which  means  "to  absorb,"  compare 
Lucan  {Phars.  iv.  136).*  The  lower  part  of  the 
papyrus  reed  was  used  as  food  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians;  "those  who  wish  to  eat  the  byblus 
dressed  in  the  most  delicate  way,  stew  it  in  a  hot 
pan  and  then  eat  it"  (Herod  ii.  92;  see  also 
Theophr.  Ilist.  Plant,  iv.  9).  The  statement  of 
Theophrastus  with  regard  to  the  sweetness  and 
flavor  of  the  sap  has  been  confirmed  by  some  writ- 
ers; the  Chevalier  Landolina  made  papyrus  from 
the  pith  of  the  plant,  which,  says  Heeren  {liistor. 
Res.  Afric.  Nut,  ii.  350,  note),  "is  rather  dearer 
than  the  Egyptian ;  "  but  other  writers    say  the 


a  *The  papyrus  is  very  abundant  in  a  swamp  at  the 
north  end  of  ttie  Plain  of  Gennosaret,  and  alsb  covers 
many  acres  on  the  marshy  shores  of  Huleh.  the 
ancient  Merom.       These  two   places   and   Jaffa  (see 


above)  are  .said  to  be  the  only  places  in  Asia  whei« 
this  plant  is  known  to  exist  at  the  present  day  (Tris 
tram,  Nat.  Hl^t.  of  the  Bihlf,  p.  433).  H. 

6  "  Conseritur  bibula  Memphitis  cymbapapyto '' 
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stem  is  neither  juicy  nor  agreeable.  Tlie  papy- 
rus plant  (Pnpi/riis  nnliquoruin)  has  an  angular 
stem  i'roni  3  to  6  feet  high,  though  occasionally  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  14  feet;  it  has  no  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  in  very  small  spikelets,  which  grow 
on  the  threadlike  flowering  branchlets  which  form 
a  bushy  crown  to  each  stem;  it  is  found  in  stag- 
nant pools  as  well  as  in  running  streams,  in  which 
latter  case,  according  to  Bruce,  one  of  its  angles  is 
always  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  stream. 

3.  'Aroth  (mir  :  rb  ox»  -rh  x^'^f^"  ^^av") 
is  translated  "paper-reed"  in  Is.  xix.  7,  the  only 
passage  where  the  pi.  noun  occurs;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  as  Celsius  ( Uieroh.  ii.  230 ) 
has  remarUed,  that  the  prophet  who  speaks  of  the 
paper-reed  under  the  name  (joiiie  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (xviii.  2),  should  in  this  one  mention  the 
same  plant  under  a  totally  different  name.  '■'■Aroth,''' 
says  Kimchi,  ''  is  the  name  to  designate  pot-herbs 
and  green  plants."     The  LXX.  translate  it  by  "  all 

the  green  herbage "  (comp.  IHS,  Gen.  xli.  2, 
and  see  Flag).  The  word  is  deri\ed  from  ''ardh, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  "  destitute  of  trees;  "  it  probably 
denotes  the  open  grassy  land  on  the  lianks  of  the 
Nile;  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Arabic  'a»a 
5-  - 
/p.'».^),  locus  aperlus,  spntlosus.  Michaelis  {Stippl. 

No.  1973),  Rosenmiiller  {Schul.  in  ./es.  xix.  7),  Ges- 
eniu-s  {T/ies.  s.  v.),  Maurer  {Comment,  s.  v.),  and 
Sinionis  {Lex.  Ileb.  s.  v.),  are  all  in  favor  of  this 
or  a  similar  explanation.  V'itringa  (  Comment,  in 
Isai(im)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term 
denoted  the  papyrus,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
J.  G.  Unger,  who  has  published  a  dissertation  on 

this  sulrject  {De  TWyS,  hoc  est  de  Papyro  fru- 
tice,  von  der  Piipie)--Slaude,ad  Is.  xiv.  7:  Lips. 
1731,  4to). 

4.  Kaneli  (''^l^!  •  KaAa/xos,  /caXa/xicr/cos,  Ka\d- 
fiivos,  irrixos,  ayKiiv,  ^uyos,  Trvdia^p'  culmus, 
calamus,  arundo^jislidi,  s/utera),  the  generic  name 
of  a  reed  of  any  kintl ;  it  occurs  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  0.  T.,  and  sometimes  denotes  the 
"  stalk "  of  wheat  (Gen.  xli.  5,  22),  or  the 
"  branches "  of  the  candlestick  (Ex.  xxv.  and 
xxxvii.);  in  Job  xxxi.  22,  Icdneh  denotes  the  bone 
of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder  (os 
humeri);  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  measure  of 
length  equal  to  six  cubits  (Ez.  xli.  8,  xl.  5).  Tin^ 
word  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  stalk," 
"branch,"  "bone,"  "  calanuis,"  "reed."  In  the 
N.  T.  KaKa/xo^  may  signify  the  "  stalk"  of  plants 
(.Mark  xv.  30;  Matt,  xxvii.  48,  that  of  the  hyssop, 
but  this  is  doubtful),  or  "  a  reed  "  (Matt.  xi.  7,  xii. 
20;  I^uke  vii.  24;  Mark  xv.  19);  or  "a  measuring 
rod"  (Rev.  xi.  1,  xxi.  15,  IG);  or  a  "pen"  (3 
John  13).  Strand  (/'7or.  P(d(est.  pp.  28-30)  gives 
the  following  names  of  the  reed  plants  of  Palestine: 
Saccharuni  officinale,  Cyperus  pnpynis  {Papyrus 
antiquorum),  C.  rotiindus,  and  C.  escultntus,  and 
Aruiido  scriptoria ;  but  no  doubt  the  species  are 
numerous.  See  Bove  (  Voyaije  en  Palest.,  Anwd. 
des  Scienc.  Nat.  1834,  p.  1G5),  "  Dans  les  deserts 
;jui  environnent  ces  montagnes  j'ai  trouve  plusieurs 
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Sacchafum,  Jlilium  arundinaceum  et  plusieur? 
Cyperac^."  The  Arundo  donax,  the  A.  ^di;iy/>t- 
iaca  (?)  of  Bove  {Ihid.  p.  72),  is  common  on  the 
Ixiiiks  of  the  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be  "  the  staF 
of  the  bruised  reed  "  to  which  Sennacherib  com- 
pared the  power  of  Kgypt  (2  K.  xviii.  21;  I{)z.  xxix. 
6,  7).  See  also  Is.  xlii.  3.  The  thick  stem  of  this 
reed  may  have  l^een  used  as  walking-staves  by  the 
ancient  Orientals;  perhaps  the  measuring- reed  was 
this  plant;  at  present  the  dry  culms  of  this  huge 
grass  are  in  much  demand  for  fishing-rods,  etc. 

Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  denoted  by  the 
word  keneh  (Is.  xliii.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  19;  Cant.  iv. 

14),  or  more  fully  by  Mneh  bosem  (Dtt?3  '^■?l?)j 
see  Ex.  xxx.  23,  or  by  kaneh  hattah  (^ItSH  Hpn), 
Jer.  vi.  20;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "sweet  cane," 
and  "calamus."  Whatever  may  be  the  substance 
denoted,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  foreign 
importation,  "from  a  far  country"  (Jer.  vi.  20). 
Some  writers  (see  Sprengel,  Com.  in  Dioscor.  i , 
xvii.)  have  sought  to  identify  the  kdneh  bosem  with 
the  Acorns  adamiis,  the  "sweet  sedge,"  to  which 


a  It  is  difBcult  to  see  how  the  Vulg.  understood  tlie 
'jerm 


Arunrlo  dnnax. 

they  refer  the  Ka\a/Los  apu>fj.aTiK6s  of  Dioscorides 
(i.  17),  the  Ko-Kafios  etJaSSTjs  of  Thcoplirastus  {flist. 
Plant,  iv.  8  §  4),  which,  according  to  this  last- 
named  writer  and  I'liny  (//.  A'",  xii.  22),  fin'merly 
grew  about  a  lake  "  lietween  Liliamis  and  another 
moinitain  of  no  note;  "  Strabo  identifies  this  with 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  {deoij.  xvi.  p.  7o."),  ed. 
Kramer).  Burckhardt  was  unable  to  discover  any 
sweet-scented  reed  or  rush  near  the  lake,  thougli 
he  saw  m.any  tall  reeds  there.  "  High  reeds  grow 
along  the  shore,  but  I  found  none  of  tlie  aromatic 
reeds  and  rushes  mentioned  by  Strabo"  (Syria,  p. 
319);  but  whatever  maybe  the  "fragrant  leed  " 
intended,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  grow  in  Syria, 
otherwise  we  cannot  suppose  it  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  valuable  [)roduct  from  a  far  comitry.  1  )r.  Itoyle 
refers  the  KdKa/xos  d.pwjxaTiK6s  of  Dioscoride-s  to  a 
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species  of  Androporjon,  which  he  calls  A.  calninus 
oriiiii'tticus.  a  plant  of  reraarlvable  fragrance,  and  a 
native  of  Central  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mix 
witli  ointments  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its 
odor  (see  Kitto's  Cycf.  Art.  "  Knneh  basem^  "  and 
a  fif;.  of  tliis  plant  in  Koyle's  lllustriidons  of  Uhn- 
alatjfin  Bolany,  p.  425,  t.  97).  It  is  possible  this 
'may  be  the  "reed  of  fragrance;  "  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Dioscorides,  who,  under  the  term  axoi- 
vos  gives  a  description  of  the  Andro/)o//on  Scliai- 
7iiiiiflnts,  should  speak  of  a  closely  allied  species 
under  a  totally  different  name.  Still  there  is  no 
necessity  to  refer  the  Keneh  boseiii  or  liattob  to  the 
KaAafios   apwnaTiK6s  of  Dioscorides;   it  may  be 


Anilropos:on  Schasnanlhiis. 

represented  by  Dr.  Koyle's  plant  or  by  the  Andro- 
pogon  Schasnanthus,  the  lemon  grass  of  India  and 
Arabia.  W.  H. 

REELA'IAH  [4  syl.]  (n;b3;-1  [who  trem- 
bles befm-e  Jclwva/i,  Ges.]:  'PeeAi'as:  [Vat.  Pse- 
\fia-]  R'didina).  One  of  the  childre'n  of  the 
province  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 
In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Raamiah,  and  in  1 
Esdr.  V.  8  Reesaias. 

REE'LIUS    ('PeeAms;     [Vat.     BopoXnas])- 


"  "123  ;   A.  V.  "  pureh-,"  but  more  properly 
with  .alkali." 


as 


<i  1^3.  The  term  ?|n^tt  occurs  twice  only 
(Prov.  xvii.  3,  x.xvii.  21;  A.  Y.  "fining-pot").  The 
expression  in  Ps.  xii.  6,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "fur- 
nace of  earth,"  is  of  doubtful  signification,  but  cer- 
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This  name  occupies  the  place  of  BiGVAi  in  Ezr 
ii.  2  (1  Ksdr.  v.  8).  The  list  in  the  Vulgate  is  so 
corrupt  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  either. 

REESA'IAS  [4  syl]  ('P,j<raiaj;  [Aid.  'Pe,,- 
cuias'-^  £Umeiis).  The  same  as  Keelaiah  or 
Raamiah  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

REFINER  i^~)i;  ^:?>*S?).  The  refiner's 
art  was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dross 
from  the  pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  reducing 
the  metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali "  (Is.  i. 
2r>)  or  lead  (.Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  with 
the  dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadul- 
terated metal.  The  term  *  usually  applied  to  re- 
fining had  reference  to  the  process  of  melting: 
occasionally,  however,  the  effect  of  the  process  is 
described  by  a  term  <•'  Ijorrowed  from  the  filtering 
of  wine.  The  instruments  required  by  the  refiner 
were  a  crucible  or  furnace,''  and  a  bellows  or  blow- 
pipe.'s  The  workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3, 
"  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner''),  as  represented  in  the 
cut  of  an  I'.gyptian  refiner  already  given  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  992):  he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch 
the  ])rocess,  and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper 
moment.  [Mikes,  p.  1939.]  The  notices  of  re- 
fining are  chiefly  of  a  figurative  character,  and 
describe  moral  purification  as  the  result  of  chas- 
tisement (Is.  i.  2.5;  Zech.  xiii.  9;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3). 
The  failure  of  the  means  to  eflect  the  result  is 
graphically  depicted  in  .ler.  vi.  29:  "The  bellows 
glow  witli  the  fire  (become  quite  hot  from  exposure 
to  the  heat):  the  lead  (used  as  a  solvent)  is  ex- 
pended:-'" the  refiner  melts  in  vain,  for  the  refuse 
will  not  be  separated."  The  refiner  appears,  from 
the  passage  whence  this  is  quoted,  to  have  com- 
liined  with  his  proper  business  that  of  assaying 
metals:  "I  have  set  thee  for  an  assayer "  ?  (76. 
ver.  27).  \V.  L.  B. 

*  REFRAIN  formerly  signified  to  bridle,  or 
hold  in  check  (as  in  Latin  rofranare).  So  in 
Prov.  X.  19:   '•  He  that  relraineth  his  lips  is  wise." 

H. 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  [Cities  of  Ref- 
uge.] 

RE'GEM  (D^n  [friend,  !.  e.  of  God,  Ges.] : 
'Payf/j.:  Alex.  Veyefx'-  Bef/oni).  A  son  of  Jah- 
dai,  whose  name  unaccountably  appears  in  a  list 
of  tlie  descendants  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine  ICphah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  47).  R.ashi  considers  .lahdai  as  the  son 
of  Ejiliah,  but  there  appear  no  grounds  for  this  as- 
sumption. 


tainly  cannot  signify  that.  The  passage  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  as  silver,  melted  in  a  workshop,  flowing  down 
to  the  earth." 


n5». 


/  Keri,  nn  irsp. 


0  ^iriS.     The  A.  V.  adopts  an  incorrect  puncfu 
ation,   l-'inS,   and  renders  it  "a  tower." 
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